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PREFACE 




Besides general books of reference, every one must now possess a work 
of reference covering the whole field of his own special studies with 
sufficient fullness. This Encyclopaedia will cover the field of Religion 
and Ethics, the most widely interesting and the most important of all 
departments of thought. 

1. The articles are written by those who have made a special study of 
their subject, and are recognized ais most competent to write upon it. 
Attention is given to grace of style, so that the articles may be read with 
pleasure as well as relied upon for accuracy and insight. 

2. The articles are full enough to give the reader a good working 
acquaintance with their subject; and to each article is added a select 
bibliography for the use of those who wish to pursue the subject further. 

3. The range of the Encyclopaedia is well defined. Religion and Ethics 
can no longer be studied separately with any profit. They are accordingly 
dealt with together; but each topic, whether religious or ethical, or both, 
will be found under its own appropriate title. The Encyclopaedia will con- 
tain an account of all beliefs and customs which belong to Religion or Ethics 
throughout the world. It will also contain articles on the religions them- 
selves, or on the nations professing them. And when a belief or custom 
belongs to more religions than one, or is found in more than one place, it 
will often be described in a series of articles, each article being written by 
a scholar of the particular religion or country. 

4. Much attention is given to social topics which have an ethical or 
religious aspect. 

5. The Encyclopaedia includes some account of such persons and places 
as are important in the history of Religion and Ethics. 



Vi PEBFACB 

In issuing the second volume of the Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, the Editor desires to acknowledge with thankfulness the generous 
reception that has been given to the first volume. 

The difficulties of the task have been recognized, but it has been 
acknowledged, and that most handsomely in the reviews of greatest weight, 
that these difficulties have been successfully overcome, and that (in the 
words of the Harvard Review) ‘the Encyclopaedia will be indispensable to 
the student of any part of its wide field.’ 
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SCHEME OF TRANSLITERATION 


I. HEBEEW 





CONSONANTS 



> 



1 


L 

y 

b, ])ii 


1 


m 

D 

g. gji 


2 


n 


S 

: cl, dh 


T 


s 


D 

li 

n 


« 


V 

V, w 




p. 

□ 

2 

t 


s 



h or ch 

n 


q or 

P 

t 

ID 


r 


"1 

y or j 




s. 

sh 

to to 

k, kh 


1 

t. 

th 

n 




VOWELS 



Short. 


Long and Diphthongal. 


Sh^vas. 

a — 




— 

a 

— 1 ! 

e 



e, ^ 

*1 

6 

Composite 







1 shovas. 

1 -r* 



1 

• J 

6 

^ J 

O ” 



o, 6 

— . 'i 

a 

— (simple sh^^va). 

11 - 



h 



1 

IT. ARABIC 




CONSONANTS 



- 


s. 

t 


d 



b 



t 


L 

t 





k. 

th 






3 

ti 


gh 


h 




f 


i i 



t 


<1 


J 

d 


J 


k 



dh 


J 


1 


J 

r 


j 


m 




J 


n 



s 



h 


b 

sh 

4 , 

LT 


V, w 

3 

s 

4. 



y 
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xviii SCHEME OP TRANSLITERATIOIN 


ir. ARABIC — coniinuPd 



VOWELS 


Short. 

Long. 

1 liphthong. 




i 


i 

j au » / 

u 

u & ^ 

1 

1 

in. PKRSIAX AXI) HIXDU.STANP 

The following in 

addition to the Arabic transliteration abo\ 

P C 

i 

J 

t ( 

j 

r ” 

J 

s 

I 

% 1 

zh J 

ch 

i 

z ^ 

d 

3 

'A ^ 


^ The diacritical marks in lids scheme arc sometimes omitted in transhtoia- 
tion when absolute accuracy is not roquned, the luoniineiation oi s Iminj;’ the 
same as that of s, while z, z, are all jironounced alike. 

IV. sANsraiiT 

CONHONAls’TS 

Gutturals— k, kh; g, gli; n ( =ng in linger). j 

Palatals— ch {=ch in church), chh ; j, jh ; fi ( = n in oniuii). ! 

Cerebrals— t, th ; d, dh ; n (a sound peculiar to India). j 

Dentals— t, th; d, dh ; n( = ninnot). 

Labials— p, ph ; b, bh ; m. 

Semi-vowels — y ; r ; 1 ; v. 

Sibilants— 4 or sh ; s or sh ; s. 

Aspirate — h. 

anunasika (o) ; anusvara, ih ; visarga, h ; avagraha (’). 

VOWELS 

Simple. j Diputhoxgal. 

a a or 2, 

i i or t 

u u or h 


o au 



LISTS OE ABBEEVIATIONS 




1. Gbnkkal 


A.H. =Aniio Hijrae (a.d. 622), 

Ak. = Akkadian. 
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Aiiier. = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic, 
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A.Y.=:Anno Yazdigird (A.D. 639). 

Bab. = Babylonian, 
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cf.= compare. 
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D = Deuteronoraist. 
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edd.- editions or editors. 

Egyp. = Egyptian. 

Eng. = Engdish. 

Eth. =Ethiopic, 

EV = English Version, 
f. =and foliowdng verse or page : as Ac 10®^^ 
if. = and following verses or pages : as Mt 
Fr. = French. 

Germ. = German. 

Gr. = Greek. 

H=Law of Holiness. 

Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. = HexateucL 
Himy. =Himyaritic. 

Ir. = Irish. 

Iran. == Iranian. 


Isr. = Israelite. 

J = Jahwist. 

J"= Jehovah. 

Jems. = Jerusalem. 

Jos. = Josephus. 

LXX = Septuagint. 
Min.=Minman. 

MkSS = Manuscripts. 
MT=Massoretic Text, 
n. =note. 

NT = New Testament, 

Onk. = Onkelos. 

OT =: Old Testament. 

P= Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers.= Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Phoen. = Phoenician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 
■R=iiedactor. 

Kom.=Koman. 

BV=Eevised Version. 
RVm-Kevised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabman. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Sem.=: Semitic. 

Sept. =Septuagint. 

Sin. = Sinaitic. 

Skr. =Sanslait, 

Symm. =Symmachus. 

Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) = times. 
Talm. = Talmud. 

Taig. = Targum. 

Theod. =Theodotion, 
TR=Textus Receptus, 
tr.= translated or translation. 
VSS= Versions. 

Vulg. = Vulgate. 

Westcott and Hort’s text^ 


IL Books of the Bible 


Ola Testament, 


Gn= Genesis. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Lv = Leviticus. 

Nu= Numbers. 

Dt = Deuteronomy. 

Jos = Joshua. 

Jg= Judges. 

Eu=Ruth. 

1 S, 2 S = 1 and 2 Samuel. 
1 K, 2 K“1 and 2 Kings. 
1 Ch, 2 Ch = l and 2 
Chronicles. 

Ezr=Ezra. 

Neh=Nehemiah. 

Est= Esther. 

Job. 

Ps= Psalms. 

Pr= Proverbs. 

Ec= Ecclesiastes. 


Ca= Canticles. 

Is = Isaiah. 

Jer= Jeremiah. 

La - Lamentations. 
Ezk= Ezekiel. 

Dn= Daniel. 
Hos=Hosea. 
Jl=Joei. 

Am = Amos. 
Ob=Ohadiah. 

J on = Jonah, 
Mic=Micali, 

Nah= Nahum. 

Hab=Habakkuk. 

Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Hag=Haggai. 

Zec-Zechariah, 

Mal=Malachi. 


A;pocrypha, 

I Es, 2 Es-1 and 2 To = Tobit, 
Esdras. Jth = J ndith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to Sus = Susann a. 

Esther. Bel = Bel and the 

Wis = Wisdom. Dragon. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 

Bar = Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac= 1 and 2 

Three = Song of the Three Maccabees. 

Children. 

Nev) Testament. 

1 Th, 2 Th=l and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti=:l and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit = Titus. 

PIiilem= Philemon. 

He = Hebrews. 

Ja= James. 

i P, 2 P = 1 and 2 Peter. 
1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn = l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

J ude. 

Eev= Revelation. 


Mt= Matthew. 
Mk=Mark. 

Lk=Luke. 

Jn=John. 

Ac = Acts. 

Ro= Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co = 1 and 2 
Corinthians. 

Gal = Galatians. 

Eph- Ephesians. 

Ph= Philip jjians, 
Col=Colossians. 
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III Foe thb Liteeattjre 

1 The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand lor 

the works in the list below. 


Baeihgen=BeUrage zur .=rr^ Srhcior.-e-'-t 1888. 
Baldwin=Dic<. of Philo^oyg a,.'i >'-yclwlogy, 
3 vols. 1901-1905. „ , 

Barth=A>’ominol6ila:M»i5r in don sem. Sprachen. 

2 vols. 1889, 1891 (2nded. 1894). 
BeEzinger=ife6. Archaologie, 1894 
Brockehiiann=(?cscA. d. arah. Liltcratur, - vols. 

1897-1902. „ , . X j 

Bruns -Saohau=%»'. -Bom. EecUsbuch aus dem 
funflen J aJirhunderi, 1880. 

Budge = Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 
Daremberg-Saglio=Dtfi«. des ant. grec. el rom , 
Paris, 1886-90. 

De la Snussa, JO ^Lehrbuch der Beligionsgesciy, 190o 
Beussen— Hifi Philos, d. Upanishads, 1899 [Fng. 
tr., Edin. 1906]. 

I)oiiglity===-47*ct6'ict D&scTtd^ 2 vols. 1888. 
Qnmm=Deuische Mythologies, 3 vols. 1875-1878, 
Eng. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-1888. 
K&mhmsGV ==^Realencyclopddie fUr Bibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (21892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 

1897. 

'B.oldeT^Altceltischer Sprachschaiz, 1891 tt. 
Holtzmann-Z6pffel=Xea;icon /. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
wesen\ 1 895. 

'Biowitt=^Native Tribes of S. E. Australia, 1904. 
Jastrow=i)ie Eehgion Bab, u, Assyriens, 2 vols. 

1902-1905. .. 

Jubainville=Cow5 de Lilt Celtique, i.-xii., 1883 11. 
Lagrange des sur les religions Simitiques^, 1904 
LMie=An Arabic English Dictionary, 1863 ff. 
Lmg=Myth, Bitual and Religion^ 2 vols. 1899. 
Lep 9 ius=jDenfemdZer aus Mgypien u. JEihiopien, 
1849-1860. 

Lidhtenhevgev =Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 
Lidzbarski=£?ct7id6'uci*i' der nordsem. Epigraphik, 

1898. 

UcCaidy^History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-1896. 

M.u\i== Sanskrit Texts, 1858-1872. 


Muss-Arnolt=/l Concise. Diet, of the Assynan 

h ".. ‘ if 

Now. :. d Heh ’"'Is. im. 

Pauly-Wissowa“ ' AUpt- 

turns wissenschift, ISiH. ^ 

Perrot-Chipiez-™ii2>‘>'^. de V Art da^is I A7itiquite, 

1881 11. 

?re]lcr=i?o?mWi-e .''v'"'- 1858. 

Pv'v’lP Pi^J n.nn d. ' f nori-civiliseH, I8h3. 

iiiehm-- Ha nduvr ter bur h d. tAhi Allter turns''^, 1893- 

Robinson Ersrarrhes in PakstmeA 1856 

Roscher— d. dr, u. Horn. ■■ 

^chonkol^ Bibel Lezicjm, C) voU 1 

Schurcr=(/JF^ 3 vols. ISOS^lDOl [lUP. 5 vols. 
1890 11 1 

Schwally nach dem Todr 1 892 
Siegfned-Stade=-i/e6 b Orierlmeh zum A1 1893. 

Lehrbuch der aliiest Hrltfponsgc^rh \ 1809. 
Smith (G. Historical (l.iojniphy <f the Holy 

Land\ iS90. ^ ^ ^ 

Smith (\V. Pv )^EeMglon of the Semites^ 1891. 
Spencer (H Principles of Suciologif, lH85’-iS96 
Spencer-Gillon^ ^^Xaiive Tribes of Cmtral Australia, 
1899 ^ 

Sp(‘nc(‘r-Gill<‘n*> ^Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete=---T/i« OT in (irce.h, 3 vols. 1893 fl. 

Tylor(E. B.)=Primilivc Culture?, 1891 I‘1903] 
Ueberweg^Z/Mh of Philosophy, Kng. tr., 2 vols. 

1 872-1 H74. ,, , , 

'Wohov—Judische Theologic auf Orund des ! a baud 
u, venenndten Schriften^, 1897. 

Wiedemann Die lie.ligion der nlten /Egypier, 
1890 [Kng. tr., revLsed, ‘Religion of the J'lgyp- 
tian.s,' 1897]. 

Wilkinhon- Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz=i>ie goitesdiensthchen Vortrdge der JudeiP, 

1892. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopaedias, 

i4u4=Archiv fur Anthropologic. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad, d. 

Wissenschaften, 
ilE=Archiv fur Ethnographie. 
i.E6^=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University), 

AC?(T=:Abhandlungen d. Gottinger Gescllschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGP/t=Archiv f. Geschichte der Philosophie. 

American Historical Review. 

^J?!r== Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

American Journal of Philosophy. 

A JP5= American Journal of Psychology. 
i4JPPP= American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education. 

A JzSiL= American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

A American Journal of Theology. 

A MG = Ann ales du Musee Guimet. 

A PP5= American Palestine Exploration Society. 
APF= Aiohiv f. Papyrusforschung. 

AP= Anthropological Review, 

APF’=Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft. 

A^=Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 
i45G=Abhandlungen der Sachsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

A/Sfoc=L’Aniiee Sociologique. 


and other standard works frequently cited. 

A.8TF7=Archmological Survey of W. India 
riZ^=Allgememe Z(*itung. 

PAG=Beitrage zur alien Geschichte 
P^iSfSf=:Beitrage zur Ascyrmlnri^ u. sern. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. j)(‘lnz‘"i'i] Haiipt). 

PGiI== Bulletin de Corrcspondance Hellenique. 

Bureau of Ethnology. 

PG = Bombay Gazetteer, 

PJ=Belium Judaicum (Josejihus). 

PL=Bamptoii Lectures. 

PI/P= Bulletin de Litt6rature Eccl6siastique. 
POP=Bab and Oriental Rijcord. 

PjS= B ibliotheca Sacra. 

A = Annual of the British School at Athens. 

Bulletin de la Societe archcologique a 
Alexandria 

PGAL=Bulletin de la Soc. d’ Anthropologic de Lyon. 
PG^P=BuUetin de la Soc. d’Antiiropologie, etc., 

Paris. 

PGG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Geographie. 

PPfSf== Buddhist Text Society. 

BF^BibHcal World. 

PZ?=Biblische Zeitschrift. 

OAIPP—Comptes rendus de T Academic des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

GPT/S= Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

GP— Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

GG/8= Cults of the Greek States (F’amell). 

0/= Census of India. 
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0/-4= Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

(7i(?=Corpus Inscrip. Gr£ecarum. 

C/L=Corpus Inscrip. Latinarum. 

C//S'=Corpus Inscrip Semiticarum. 

COT —Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 

tr. of KAT^ ; see below]. 

Ci2= Contemporary Review. 

Oei?= Celtic Review. 

O^J2== Classical Review. 

OQi2= Church Quarterly Review. 

Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

D AC L=Dict. d’Arch6ologie Chrdtienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DR = Dictionary of the Bible. 

DC A— Diet, of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham) 

DOR=Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith-Wace). 
DOO= Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. 
D/==Dict. of Islam (Hughes). 

DiYR— Dictionary of National Biography. 

DPftP= Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. 

D IF=Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

DRi;=Encyclopsedia Biblica. 

DRr= Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

DDPM =Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

DRD=The present work. 

Expositor. 

Expository Times. 

PHG=:Fragraenta Historicorum Grsecorum, coll. 

C. Muller (Paris, 1885). 

PD=Folklore. 

PDJ= Folklore Journal. 
jPDR= Folklore Record. 

(9A= Gazette Archeologique. 

Golden Bough^ (S’razer). 

GGA=G6ttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 
CCW:=Gdttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der konigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen), 

G7^P= Grand rias d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 
(yirP=Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

(7JF= Gcschichte des Judischen Volkes. 
CF7==Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

//DP = Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 
PD=Historia Ecclesiastica. 

PGPD= Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

///=History of Israel. 

EJ =Hibbert Journal. 

If JP=History of the Jewish People. 

PV=Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB — Hand worterbuch. 

/A=Indian Antiquary. 

/CD = International Critical Commentary. 

/DO = International Congress of Orientalists. 

JOP= Indian Census Report (1901). 

/OA=Inscrip. Grsecse Antiquissimse. 

70/ = Imperial Gazetteer of India^ (1885); new 
edition (1908-1909). 

/J’P= International Journal of Ethics. 

/TD= International Theological Library. 

J.4= Journal Asiatique. 

JAF L=JoumdA of American Folklore. 

JA/= Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 
Ju40^= Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
JA^P= Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JPD= Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS=: Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 

JD= Journal des Debats. 

JDT/i = Jahrbucher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JP= Jewish Encyclopedia. 

Journal of the German Oriental Society. 
J//D=: Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JHS= Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Jenaer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPA= Journal of Philology. 


JPT^=Jahrbucher f. protest. Theologie. 

JPTP= Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQPzn Jewish Quarterly Review. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
JPAPP6= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bengal branch. 

J‘P^iSPo== Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JPA/SJ== Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soc., Japan. 
JP(r<S== Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT^=Dlo Keilinschriften und das AT (Schrader), 
1883. 

ZAT®=Zimmem-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
[really a totally distinct work], 1903. 

KB or Z/P=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889ff. 

J?6rP= Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

DDPZ— Literarisches Centralblatt. 
D0PZ2.=Literaturblattf. Oriental. Philologie. 

DOT = Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 
DP= Legend of Perseus (Hartland). 

D^/S'Z—Leipziger sem. Studien. 
lf=Melusme. 

J/A/PD=Memoires de I’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

AfPAIF=Monatsbericht d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

iHO//=Monumenta Germanise Historica (Pertz). 
AfOJF= Mi ttheilungen der Gesellschaft fur jiid- 
isoho Vollcskunde. 

J/01FJ=Monatsschrift f. Geschichte u. Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

ir/=: Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

J/iVDPF = Mittheilungen u. Nachrichten des 
deutschen Palastina-Vereins. 
lfP=Methodist Review. 

lfFO=Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

J!/lFJ=Magazin f iir die Wissenschaft des Judentums. 
NB AC ='Nuoyo Bulletin 0 di Arche ologia Cristiana. 
//0= Nineteenth Century. 
i'7PTFP=Neuhebraisches Worterbuch. 
iV'/W(3= North Indian Notes and Queries. 
WZZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

Notes and Queries. 

VP=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 
NTZ<T=Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

OPD= Oxford English Dictionary (Murray). 

OLZ = Orientalischo Litteraturzeitung. 
O^=0nomastica Sacra. 

OTJO== Old Testament in the Jewish Church 
(W. R. Smith). 

OTP = Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PA OP = Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 
PA^P=Proceedings of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay. 

PP=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PPP= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
PPPJ/= Palestine Exploration Fund Memoirs, 
PEFSt—Dalestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement. 

PO=Patrologia Grseca (Migne). 

PJP=Preussische Jahrbucher. 

PD=Patrologia Latina (Mi.gne). 

PiVQ=Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PP= Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE^—BTot. Realencyclopadie (Herzog-Hauck), 
PPP= Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PP^= Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PP;SP= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. ^ 
PPPA= Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archseology. 

PT8=Pa\\ Text Society. 

I PA = Revue Archeologique. 
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jSil5ii5A=Keviie d’Anthropoiogie, 

Royal Asiatic Society 
j5A552/r= Revue d’Assyriologie. 

MB = Revue BibUq[ue. 

Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

JS (7= Revue Critique. 
i2(7eZ = Revue Celtique. 

BCh — Revue Chr^tienne. 
jRDM‘= Revue des Deux-Mondes. 

EE = Realencyclopadie. 

EEg — Egyptologique. 

JKJ£'(r = Revue des ifitudes Grecques, 

EEJ = Revue des Etudes Juives. 

Revue d^Ethnographie. 

Revue d'Histoire et de Litt^rature Re- 
ligieuses. 

Revue de I’Histoire des Religions. 
i2W= Revue Numismatique. 

JSP= Records of the Past. 
i2PA= Revue Philosophique. 

EQ=^ Rbmische Quartalschrif t. 

ES =: Revue s^mitique d’Epigraphie et d’Hist. 
ancienne. 

ESA = Recueil de la Soc. arch^ologique. 

Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 
i2r-dP= Recueil de Travaux r^latifs k rAroh6ologie 
et k la Philologie. 

PrP= Revue des traditions populaires. 

PPAPAss Revue de Th^ologie et de Philosophie. 

Recueil de Travaux. 

E WB - Realwdrterhuch. 

IF=Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

<S'PP:= Sacred Books of the East. 

Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

<Si)P = Single - vol. Dictionary of the Bible 

(Hastings). 

<SP’=Studien u. Kritiken. 

SMA =Sitzungsberichte der Milnchener Akademie. 
<S/S'G^IF'=Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs. Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

5Tr.4ir=Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 


TAFA = Tnuisactions of American Fhilologka 

Association. 

PA >7/== Transactions of the Asiatic Society ol 

Jajjan. 

Transactions of Etlmological Ho«;iety. 

ThLZ = Theologische litteraturzei tung. 
PAP=:Theol. Tijdschrift. 
rP///S=TranBactionBof Royal Historical Society. 
Transactions of Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. 

Texts and Studies. 

Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology. 

Pr/=Texte u. Ilntensuciiungen. 

T'FA/= Western Asiatic InscTifdions. 

Wiener Zeiihchriit f. Kunde des Morgen 
landes. 

.^4.=^®ilischrift fiir Asayriologie. 

2'J[=Zeit8chrift fiir dgyp. Spraclie u. Aitertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift fiir die alttest. Wissen* 

Rchaft. 

Zeitschrift fur christliche Kunst. 
irCP= Zeitschrift fiir celtisehe Philologie. 

.ZPA = Zeitschrift fiir deutaches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutachen morgenllind- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZBFV ~ Zeitschrift des deutschen PallLstina- 
Vereins. 

Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. 

Z'irP= Zeitschrift fiir KeilHchriftforaehung. 
Z/fP=Zeitsehrift fiir katliol. Theologie. 
ZA‘IFL=Zeitachrift fur kirchl. Wissenschaft u. 
kirchl. Leben, 

Zeitschrift fiir die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift fiir die neuiest. Wiasen* 
achaft. 

.ZPAP= Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und Ptda- 
gogik. 

ZTK^ZiAtB(Axrdt fiir Theologie u. Kirche. 

Z FAT = Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde. 

ZVEW = Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechts^ 
wissenschaft. 

ZIFPs= Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to. 

as KAT^ LOT\ etc.] 
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ARTHUR, ARTHURIAN CYCLE.— The 
Arthurian cycle is a body of legend that has grown 

around the name of the British hero, Arthur. 
There appears to be no reason for doubting that 
Arthur was one of the leaders of the Britons 
against the English in the 6th cent. A.D., but 
nothing further concerning him can be stated with 
certainty. Among the Britons themselves legends 
appear to have readily attached themselves to his 
name, as they did to the names of other British 
heroes, while to the original Arthurian legend itself 
legends of other heroes became appended, so that in 
the Middle Ages the Arthurian cycle of romance 
had attained an extraordinary development. In 
France, especially, the cycle was the successor in 
popularity to that of Charlemagne, and, like other 
legends, either in France or in Britain, it was 
combined with certain legendary narratives of the 
Church to form the sto^ of the finding of the Holy 
Grail, the Cup from which Christ drank at the Last 
Supper. 

The name Arthur is Brythonic (the Celtic tongue of the 
Britons), a language which came later to be differentiated into 
Welsh, Breton, and Cornish. Though Brythonic in form, the 
name Arthur is probably borrowed from Latin, like many other 
Brythonic names, such as Urien (Urbigena), Owein (Eugenius), 
Geraint (Gerontius), Padam (Paternus), Emrys (Ambrosius), 
Oustennin (Constantinus), Rhufawn (Romanus), Anarawd 
(Honoratus), Rhystud (Eestitutus).* The Latin original of 
Arthur is Artonus, a name found in Greek letters in Clement of 
Alexandria, and at Khamisa in an inscription dedicated to the 
goddess Noreia by Q. Artorius TertuUus. Another form of it is 
probably Arturius, found in Juvenal (Sat. UL 29). The later 
Latinized form Arturus or Arthurus and the Irish Artur are 
cased on the British form, and of this the French form Artua 
and the Italian ArtA are also corruptions. In Wales the name 
Arthur does not appear to have been common, but there Is an 
example of it in the Booh of Llan Ddv (Oxf. 1893, pp, 77 and 138) 
and also in one of the pedigrees, as that of Arthur, father of Noe 
or Nouy (also written Nougoy), a member of the royal line of 
Dyfed (Demetia). In the Osney Charter of 1129 the name 
Gaufridus Arturus (probably Geoffrey of Monmouth) occurs as 
that of one of the witnesses. The fact that the name Arthur is a 
genuine phonetic derivative of a real, though rare, Latin name 
is strong evidence of its authenticity, and the probability is that 
it was preserved, like other Welsh names of the Saxon period, in 
some genealogy or rudimentary chronicle, such as the nucleus 
of Nennius, which Prof. Zimmer (in his Nenniu9 Vindioatus) 
thinks was composed at Dumbarton or Carlisle. 

Attempts nave been made from the evidence of 
Arthurian place names to determine the region of 

* In this art. the spelling of Celtic names follows that now 
generally adopt^ by Celtic scholars, except in a few cases, 
where the actual spelling of the medusval documents has been 
retained 
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Britain with which Arthur was most closely asso- 
ciated; but, in spite of the researches of Mr. Stuart- 
Glennie (author of Arthurian Localities) and others, 
it cannot he said that these attempts have been 
successful, inasmuch as the later popularity of 
Arthur led to the naming of many places after him. 
The oldest indications make it probable that, like 
other prominent post- Roman Britons, he came 
from the zone of the North. Certain ruling families 
of Wales, such as those of Coel, Cunedda Wledig, 
and Cynfarch, maintained even into mediaeval times 
the tradition (supported by Nennius) that they were 
settlers in Wales from the North, and styled them- 
selves in their pedigrees ‘The Men of the North* 
(for the northern associations of the Arthurian 
and kindred legends see the writer’s articles in the 
Celtic Review tor Oct. 1907 and Jan. 1908 on ‘Wales 
and the Ancient Britons of the North’). The 
northern zones in question appear to be two : (1) 
that of Caer Alclua (Dumbarton), and (2) that of 
Dineiddin (Edinburgh). In an early stratum of 
Arthurian legend Arthur seems to be closely asso- 
ciated with Caw 0 Brydyn (Caw of Pictland), the 
father of Gildas and Aneirin (a Welsh poet), and of 
many of the saints of Anglesey. In the 12th cent. 
Life of Gildas^ Arthur is represented as making war 
against Hueil, king of Scotland, one of the sons of 
this Caw. How early the name of Arthur came U> 
be associated with the local legends of Wales it is 
hard to say, but it is significant that the name of 
one of Arthur’s closest companions, from the very 
first appearance of the legend in the Welsh litera- 
ture, is that of Cai (the Sir Kay of the Romances), 
whose name is found in that of Caer Gai, near Bala 
in North Wales, a place also known as Caer Gynyr, 
after the name of Cai’s father Cynyr. An old 
Welsh poeni which survives in the Red Book of 
Herqest mentions a Ffynnon VedwyrC the ^ring of 
Bedivere ’), but its locality is unknown. Through 
its entry into local legend in Wales and in other 
arts of the Brythonic world, the name of Arthur 
ecame attached to the characteristic stories of 
Celtic folklore, of which numerous examples are 

f iven by Professor Sir John Rhys in his Celtic 
olklorCt Welsh and Manx (1901), notably to 
those of the Other World, a type in which the 
folklore of Celtic countries abounds. It is not 
necessary to suppose that the names which that 
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of Arthur may have suj)plaiited in such stories 
hore any resemblance to it in sound or derivation. 

In dealing with the Arthurian cycle, it will be 
convenient to give its place, first, in the tradition 
found in Cymric literature ; secondly, in the 
Chronicles ; and, thirdly, in the Eomances. 

I. Arthur in Cymric tradition. — The chief MSS 
in which fragments of this tradition are to be found 
are i (1) The Black Book of Carmarthen {verse, 
12th cent.), (2) The Book of Aneirin (verse, i3th 
cent.), (3) The Book of Tahessin (verse, early 14th 
cent.), (4) The White Book of Ehydderoh (prose, 
14th cent.), and (6) The Bed Book of Her qest (pmse 
and verse, late 14th and 15th cents.), the Triads 
of Arthur and his Men^ which are found in a 
Hengwrt MS of the 13th cent., are also important, 
as showing with what other legendary cycles that 
of Arthur was then, and probably earlier, associated 
in Wales. A considerable amount of the matter 
contained in the MSS, especially in the case of the 
oldest poetry, is older than the period of the MSS 
themselves. The Cymric tradition has many 
affinities with that of Geoffrey of Monmouth, but 
it has many features which are quite independent 
of Geoffrey, and which show that, while Geoffrey 
in some points borrowed from it, he either neglected 
or was ignorant of certain other important portions 
of it. 

Of those above named, the MS which gives 
the clearest indication of containing pre-Norman 
matter is the Book of Aneirin (now in the Cardiff 
Free Library), since m one of its poems the scribe, 
in the course of copying a poem called Gorchan 
Maelderw, departed from hxs usual practice of 
changing the^ orthography into that of his own 
time, and copied that of his archetype practically 
unmodified, thus showing that this archetype was 
written in a style of spelling in many points identi- 
cal with that of the pre-Norman glosses of Wales. 
In this clearly pre-Norman poem the name of 
Arthur occurs in the words ‘ bei ef arthur^ (*even 
if he were Arthur’), The poem in question is 
practically identical in many of its lines with the 
Gododin, which forms the main portion of the MS, 
and thus suggests that the name of Arthur was 
held in high respect in the zone of poetry to which 
the Gododin belongs. This zone is essentially one 
composed in praise of the family of Cynfarch, to 
which Cynon ah Clydno Eiddin, the chief hero of 
the Gododin^ belonged, and also Urien Rh eged, 
whose son Owein is the original of (Dhr^tien de 
Troyes’s Yvain, With this family was associated 
poet Llywarch Hen, and Elphin, the friend of 
Taliessin, and other heroes, whose names with brief 
records of their memory are given in the Gododin 
m connexion with the battle of Cattraeth (one of 
the_ famous battles of Welsh bardic tradition), in 
which they were said to have taken part. From 
^ indications, the historical stock-in-trade of the 
Welsh bards seems to have contained short lists of 
famous battles, such as Cattraeth, Gwenystrad, 
Argoed Llwyfain, Badou, and Camlan. The two 
last were among the chief battles of the Arthurian 
tradition. In Welsh, as in other legend, the 
prominent heroes of one period tended to sink into 
the background of action in that of a later date, or 
else to survive as vaguely imposing figures, present, 
scenes. Cynon ab Clydno 
Eiddin, Caw of Pictland, and Brycnan Brycheiniog 
are names of this type in Welsh mediaeval litera- 
ture, while in the Cymric Arthurian tradition 
Arthurs warriors undoubtedly play a much more 
active part in the story than he does himself. This 
tact has often been wrongly interpreted as imply- 
ing that the legend of Arthur himself was not in 
any way developed in Wales (a view which, in 
face of the significant allusions to Arthur in Welsh 
literature, is quite untenable), while the truth 


seems to be that it was so long established in 
Wales that to it were attached other lagendB, 
whose heroes came to loom more largely in action 
than Arthur, their sovereign chief. ’In the stock- 
in-trade of the bards and .^tory-trlh'rs of Wales, 
from whom the remnants of old Welsh poetry and 
narrative have come down, Arthur appears to have 
held distinctly a place of honour, ana the various 
portions in which this stock-in-trade of legend 
reveals itself bear witness to the same tale. This 
stock-in-trade, though the stories composing it 
were heterogeneous m origin and in local associa- 
tion, yet preserved a certain unit}*; from its pro- 
fessional character, and portions of it can easily be 
detected in various parts of old Welsh literature. 
In the Triads y in the account of Arthur’s Court 
found in Kulhwch and Oiweny in the Book of 
Aneirin^ in a group of Arthurian poems in the 
Black Book of Oarmartheny in the Stanzas (f the 
Graves y in the poetry of the Book of Taikssin, in 
the Llywarch lien poems of the Black Book of 
Carmarthen and the Red Book of Ilergcsty certain 
associated groups of names come to view which 
show clearly tne body of legend to which they 
belong. It is significant that in all these legendary 
clusters the name of Arthur appears. It is true 
that he is not once mentioned in the Four Branches 
of the Mabinogiy in the Dream of Maxen^ or in 
Lludd and Lkvdys ; but the reason is that, in the 
Mahinogion in their present re-cast form, a certain 
chronological arrangement is implied which would 
make any reference to Arthur anaclironistic in a 
story that was meant to l)e pre-Saxon. In the 
Book of Taliessin and in the lists of Arthur’s men 
in Kulkwch and Otea—the least altereii of the 
Mahinogion stories-- no such regard for chronology 
is shown, and in the latter Arthur is said to have 
been related to the * Men of Caer Dathyl ’ on his 
mother’s side. It is significant that, even in 
Chretien and the later romances, many of the 
names of those who are associated with Arthur are 
those of well-known heroes of the Cymric tradi- 
tion. ^ If this tradition was earned into Cornwall 
or Brittany, the extreme scantiness of the heroic 
literature of these provinces in mediseval times 
makes it exceedingly difficult to judge^f the extent 
of the transference, and it may well be that it was 
only fractional in character, though Arthur himself 
may have attained a high degree of legendary 
popularity, as Alanus ab Insulis suggests when he 
says in the second half of the 12th cent, that in 
Brittany any one who should deny Arthur’s return 
would arouse the deep hatred of his hearers. 

In the Stanzas of the Graves (given in the Blmh 
Book of Carmarthen)y a series of verses kindred to 
the elegies of Llywarch Hen, the various heroes of 
the Cymric cycle are commemorated, and among 
them in one stanza are named March (the King 
Mark of the Tristan legend), Gwythur (the rival of 
the fairy king Gwyn, son of Nuefd), Gugaun of the 
Red Sword, ^ and Arthur. Each of the first three 
heroes is said to have a grave, but the grave of 
Arthur is said to be ' anoeth bid ’ C the object for 
which the world searches’). The word ^anoeth’ 
meant ‘difficult/ as it still does in the Dimetian 
dialect of Welsh, and was used for the object of a 
difficult search, as in the Arthurian story of 
Kulhwch and Olwen. In the Black Book of Car- 
marthen, where these stanzas occur, there are other 
poems that contain direct or indirect allusions to 
Arthur. For example, in an elegy upon Geraint, 
son of Erbin (the Erec of Chretien de Troyes), 
Arthur, for whom Geraint is said to have fouglit 
at the battle of Llongborth, is called * the emperor, 
the ruler of the toil.’ The significance of an 
allusion such as this, as indicating the place of 
Arthur in Welsh story, is clear. The site of 
Llongborth is unknown, but the men of Geraint are 
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said to have come from the region of Dyfneint (the 
Dumnonii). Poem xxxi. in the same MS is clearly 
Arthurian : hut it is important to observe that it is 
one of a group in which the stoiy of Arthur is 
associated with a cluster of names from the bardic 
tradition. Poem xxx., for example, though it 
does not name Arthur, yet mentions his horse 
Cavall, the Cabal of Nennius, the mark of whose 
hoof, according to that chronicler, was left on a 
mountain near Builth when Arthur was hunting 
the Porcus Troit (y Twrch Trwyth). In Kulhwch 
and Olwm, Cavall is erroneously given as the 
name of Arthur’s dog. In the same poem, too, is 
mentioned Owein Reged, the Yvain of Chrdtien. 
In the obviously Arthurian poem (No, xxxi.) there 
is a picture of Arthur and his men that is entirely 
distinct from those of Geoffrey and the Romances, 
and much more akin to that of the story of Kulhwch 
and Olwm. Arthur and his men arrive at a for- 
tress (for what purpose is not stated, but it may 
have been for the rescue of one of their lost com- 
panions). Among his men are Cei Wyn (Kei the 
Blessed) ; Bedwyr (Bedivere) ; Mabon, son of Modron 
(an old deity, MapCnos, son of Matr5na) ; Mabon, 
son of Mellt (Lightning) ; Manawyddan, son of Llyr 
(Manannan mac Lir of Irish legend, a hero of the 
Kout Branches); Llacheu, Arthur’s son (who is 
unknown to Geoffrey) ; and others. Some of the 
topographical allusions, such as those to Traetheu 
Trywruid (probably the Solway Firth) and Mynjrdd 
Eiddin (the mountain of Edinburgh, possibly 
Arthur’s Seat), are to the North. As in Kulhwdi 
and Olwen, expeditions to the wild country of the 
North, gwrthtir uffern (‘ the wild land of Hades’), 
as it is called, appear to have been a favourite 
theme of the Welsh Cymric Arthurian tradition; 
and for the men of North Wales, North Britain 
appears to have been the natural way of getting 
into the Other World by land, while the men of 
South Wales may have had their corresponding 
entrance into it in Cornwall. The poem m q^ues- 
tion, too, like the story of Kulhwch and Olwen and 
portions of the lives of the Welsh saints, describes 
Arthur and his men as being in conflict with 
certain pests, both animal and human, and, among 
the latter, with certain militant hags or witches 
(Welsh, gwiddonod). Even in the Welsh story of 
Peredur (the Percival of the Romances) there is an 
account of a conflict with the Witches of Gloucester 
(Gimdonot Caerloyw), One of the monsters men- 
tioned in poem xxxi, is the ‘Paluc cat’ (Cath 
Faluc)y also mentioned in one of the Triads. 
Poem xxxiii., though not referring to any exploits 
of Arthur, mentions his son Llacheu, ‘ the marvel- 
lous in song,’ in words put into the mouth of a 
speaker who refers to certain other of the stock 
characters of the Welsh bardic tradition, such as 
Gwyn, son of Nudd ; Creurdilad, daughter of Lludd 
(the Cordelia of Geoffrey) ; Guendoleu, son of Keidaw 
(the Gwenddoleu of the Myrddin legend); Bran, son 
of Iwerydd (the latter possibly his mother’s name) ; 
and Gwyddneu Garanhir (a prominent character in 
a legena of inundation). W ith this poem is closely 
linked poem xxxv., which mentions Taliessin, 
while it also alludes to two of the chief charac- 
ters of Math ab Mathonwy (Lieu and Gwydion), 
whose names and legends were associated with the 
places Nant Lieu (now Nantlle), Bin Lieu (now 
Bin He), and Bryn Gwydion in Carnarvonshire, and 
Moel Gwydion near Trawsfynydd in Merioneth- 
shire. 

From this stock of narrative certain historical names other 
than that of Arthur, such as that of Maelgwn Gvrynedd (the 
Magiochnos of Gildas), vrere far from being excluded, and that 
of Maelgwn occurs in this poem. As suggestive of the associa- 
tion of the Arthurian legend with Monmouthshire as well as 
with the North Wales zones in question, it may be mentioned 
that the Liher Landavensis (early 12th cent.) alludes to two 
streams whose names are identical with those of Arthur’s sons 
ILlecheu or Llacheu and Amhir) in the forms Lechou and Amir. 


How persistent was the Welsh Arthurian tradition which men- 
tioned Llacheu may be seen from the fact that he is given as a 
son of Arthur even in the late Powys story of The Dream of 
Rhonahwy^ found in the Red Book text of the Mabtnogion. 

Again, the evidence from the Book of Taliessin 
points in the same direction. In this curious hool 
there are scraps of Welsh legend interspersed with 
ideas derived from the current cosmology of the 
Middle Ages. In one passage, Annwfn (the Celtic 
‘ Other W orld ’) is definitely located beneath the 
earth. Other poems imply that it contains a 
cluster of island fortresses, accessible from the sea. 
With the latter conception the Cymric Arthurian 
tradition has been linked in one of these poems, 
and the place of fortresses in this tradition is 
worthy of notice. No effort was apparently made 
to reconcile this belief in Annwfn with Christian 
teaching. It was simply conceived as a kind of 
counterpart of this world ; for example, in the story 
of Pwyll, prince of Byfed, it is a land divided into 
kingdoms. The view of it, reflected in Kulhwch 
ana Olwen, as being accessible bv land through 
Scotland, appears to be associated with the idea, 
found in the Welsh poetry of the 12th and 13th 
cents., that the ghosts of the dead wandered in 
Coed Celyddon (‘tlie Caledonian forest’) ; and this 
was pictured as the scene also of the wanderings, 
accompanied by ghosts, of Merlinus Silvestris. 

In on© of the poems of the Booh of Taliessin, Arthur and hia 
men are represented as making expeditions to the island for- 
tresses of Annwfn m Arthur’s ship Prydwen. These expeditions 
were for various puposes, such as the releasing of one of his 
men, Gweir, from prison, and the carrying away of the cauldron 
of the Head of Hades (pen Annwfn) : the latter would not boil 
the food of a coward, and was heated by a fire kindled by 
the breath of nine maidens. As further evidence of the 
Arthurian legend in Monmouthshire in at least the 12th cent., 
it may be stated that one of the place names mentioned in one 
of the boundaries (Lib. Land., Oxf. ed. p. 207) is MesurJPritguenn 
the Measure of Prydwen ’), The poem has an obscure allusion 
which connects the story of Arthur with that of Pwyll and 
Pryderi, just as the Black Book of Carmarthen poem associated 
Arthur with Pryderi’s friend Manawyddan. One of the island 
fortresses referred to in this poem, Oaer Vandwy, is mentioned 
also in the Black Book of Carmarthen, while another bears the 
remarkable name Oaer Wydyr (‘the Fortress of Glass’). Of 
Arthur the first line of this poem says : * Who has extended his 
rule beyond the hounds of the Universe ? * That Arthur’s name 
was proverbial within the zone of this poetry is shown by a 
passing allusion to ‘ the valour of Arthur* in poem xlviii. of the 
same MS. 

This undoubted feature of the connexion of 
Arthur and his men with the Other World in 
the Welsh tradition suggests that the name of 
Arthur’s wife, Gwenhwyfar (‘ the White Spectre’), 
is part of the same circle of ideas, and that the 
introduction of this conception made possible a 
number of congenial plots, such as the loss and 
rescue of one of Arthur’s warriors, the loves of 
Arthur’s warriors with ladies from Annwfn^ the 
introduction into literature of the dwarfs with 
whom Annwfn was peopled, the machinery of 
magic and the supernatural, with which Celtic 
folklore especially associated the fairies, the pos- 
sibility of being rendered invisible (another fairy 
privilege), and other commonplaces of Celtic legend, 
such as are found in Welsh and Irish story as well 
as in the living folklore not only of Celtic but of 
other imaginative countries. 

As illustrating the place of the idea of imprisonment and 
release in the Welsh Arthurian tradition, it may be stated that 
one of the Triads contains a supplementary statement referring 
to a fabulous imprisonment of Arthur himself. The triad reads : 
‘The three noble prisoners of the Isle of Britain, Llyr of im- 
perfect speech, who was with Euroswydd in prison, and the 
second, Mahon, son of Modron, and the third, Gweir, son of 
Gweiryoed, and one who was nobler than all three was for 
three nights in the prison of Oeth and Anoeth, and was 
for three nights in pnson with Gwenu Benn Dragon, and 
was for three nights in the prison of magic (or fairyland) 
under the slab of Echymeint, and that noble prisoner was 
Arthur, and the same youth released him from those threj; 
prisons, and that youth was Goreu, son of Custennin (Oon- 
stantine), his cousin.* 

This story certainly appears to reflect a phase 
of Arthurian legend coloured W the character- 
istic ideas of C^tic folklore. These ideas show 
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themselves, too, in the Welsh Artluirian stor;y of 
Kulhwch and Olwm, where Arthur ami his warriors 
are represented as hunting the Tvvrch Trwyth (the 
Ore or Tore Tr^ith of Irish legend), a fabulous 
boar, to which there are obscure references in Old 
Welsh poetry and in Nennius. Though this story 
refers to Arthur’s expedition to Annwfn and to 
other pieces of legend connected with that sphere, 
yet, like the Four Branches of the Mabinogi, it is 
characterized by the minute localization of its 
topography, an indication of the close relation of 
the Arthurian legend to certain Welsh districts. 
In Kulhwch and Olwen the narrative bears sigms of 
having been connected originally with the North, 
but in its present form it is chiefly connected with 
Pembrokeshire, Carmarthenshire, Cardiganshire, 
and Breconshire. It is pre-eminently a story that 
has grown by accretion. The Court of Arthur, 
as is usual in the Welsh tradition, is located at 
Gelliwig in Cornwall (Cernyw). It is possible, 
however, that Cernyw is a later substitute for some 
Welsh locality. There is in the peninsula of Lleyn 
in Carnarvonshire a mansion called Gelliwig, but 
the writer has been unable to discover how old the 
name is. 

It is, perhaps, not irrelevant to mention that in this peninsula 
there are certain names which provide links with the Welsh 
Arthurian legend, such as Bodarnabwy (for Bod Gwernabwy), 
Dynfra (for Rhedynfre), Ooetan Arthur (* Arthur’s Quoit ’), a 
fine cromlech near Sarn Feillteyrn, and Ffynnon Werihwyfar 
(‘ Guinevere’s Well ’). In the same district, too, is Castellmarch 
(‘Mark’s Oastle’) ; nor is the zone of Nant Gwrtheyrn (‘ Vorti- 
gem’s valley’), Dinas Emrys (‘the fortress of Ambrosms*), pd 
Abererch, where Rhydderch Hael was said to have been buried, 
far off. 

Of the Welsh tradition there are certain indica- 
tions, too, in the historical poets of Wales which 
suggest that it differed in some forms of it from 
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Gebttrey’s version. For example f AIJL 
eulogies men are compared in compliment to 
Medrod (Modred), Meilir, for instance, says of 
Gruffydd ab Cynan, who died in 1137, that he 
* thrusted in the fore-front of battle like Medrod ’ ; 
and Gwalchmai, Meilir’s son, in praising Madog 
ab Maredudd, prince of Powys, says that he had 
the strength of Arthur and the gentleness of 
Medrod, Gwynfardd Bryclieiniog, too, calls the 
Lord Rhys oi South Wales the twin-brother of 
Medrod, prophesied by Myrddin (Merlin). One 
triad (Foerster, Myv, ArcL^ p. 393n), which shows, 1 
it is true, signs oi later niodilication, states that ! 
there were in Arthur’s Court three royal knights, 
Nasiens, king of Denmark ; Medrod, son of Llew, 
son of Cynfarch ; and Hywel, son of Emyr Llydaw. 
They were, the triad says, men of such gentle, 
kindly, and fair words, that any one would be 
sorry to refuse them any request. Where the feud 
between Arthur and Medrod is mentioned, it is 
represented sometimes in a different light from the 
account of Geoffrey; nor is the sympathy of the 
tradition always with Arthur. For example, a 
blow given by Arthur to Medrod is called ‘ an evil 
blow,’ like that given by Matholwch to Bran wen. 

In a triad referring to the three costly campaigns of the Isle 
of Britain, Medrod is said to have gone to Gelliwig in Cornwall, 
to have left in the Court no food or drink unconsumed, and to 
have dragged Gwenhwyfar from her queenly throne. Arthur in 
revenge is said to have gone to the Court of Medrod, and to 
have similarity consumed all the food and drink, and, further, to 
have left neither man nor beast alive in the Hundred. The 
fitory of the battle of Oamlan, too, appears to have been 
differently treated in different forms of the Welsh tradition. 
One form ascribes it to a blow given by Gwenhwyfar to Gwen* 
hwyfach— a blow which is called in a triad one of the evil blows 
of the Isle of Britain, Another triad speaks of this as one of 
the vain battles of the Isle of Britain, and attributes it to the 
rivalry of Gwenhvyfar and Gwenhwyfach. According to the 
story of Kulhwch and Olwen^ Gwenhwyfach was Gwennwyfar’s 
sister. In the story of The Dream of Rhonabwy, the battle of 
Oamlan is said to have been caused by the mischief wrought by 
Idawc Cord Prydein in the negotiations between Arthur and his 
nephew Medrod. The fact that one of the triads says that there 
were three Gwenhwyfars suggests that there were in Wales not 
one but several Arthurian traditions. Though the Welsh 14 th- 
oent. poet Dafydd ab Gwilym mentions Melwas (as in the Life 


o/GlhUu'^) ajipurontly as the aMuotor of Gwenhvofur, 1 l rjnnot 
bo slaU'd v.ith wit.dnty that he was »t> known tu'‘ Uc.'m 

traiht.u.n. The name Melwas, however, waa not unknown to 
S.E. Wales, as we see from referonc'c^s to persons of that name 

(written Melguas) m the /iw.j. 

Poshibly, in one form ot the \\ tradition 
Arthur and Medrod fought on the same shle at 
Canilan, for one of the triads says that one of the 
evil counsels of the Isle of Britain was Arthur 8 
decision to divide his men three times witli Medrod 
at Camlan. It is not impossible that this was the 
view of the writer of the Annaies Cambrm (under 
the year 537), who gives Camlan as the Imttle in 
which Arthur and Medrod fell together (corruere). 

As illustrating further the Welsh tradition, it may be stotoa 
that Cynddelw Brydydd Mawr, a kwiing poet of the 12th cent., 
locates Arthur’s Court at Ctdliwig, and that he has alliisioni to 
Gwalchmai, DuHus, son of Furei, Cal and his no her (hnvr, 
Myrddin, Klmn, Llach<ni, the bards of Manddwy, Gwyndoleu, 
the family of CyoMirch, the Twreh Trwyd, and the battles of 
Baddon and Cainlan AooUht poet, Bleddyn Fanid, refers to 
Arthur as the slayer of a certain Krthysg and to tiie valour of 
Gwalhaved as proverbial. All th <*.»(.* .ih unions, thiM. •■h only of i 
passing character, suggest undouhti'd acqu.uiilarii'i' with the 
legend, and the independence of the Welsh ti.uhtion from 
Geoffrey. 

2. Arthur m the Chronicles. —Under this head 
reference may be made first to the lives of certain 
Welsh saints, and then to the Chronkim proi>er. 
The life of St. GUdm, written in lldt), according to 
one of the most distingui'-hctl of Arthurian scliolati, 
M. Ferdinand Lot, repic'^cnts Arthur as being in 
conflict with Hueil, king of Scotland, the son of 
Caw of Fictland, and brother of Gildas. The 
association of Arthur with the family of Caw sug- 
gests a stratum of legend of an early type, not 
unrepresented in the story of Kulhtmh ana Ohmn. 
The same Life also represents Melwas, a petty king 
of Somerset, as having carried Gwenhwyfar away 
from Arthur. In the Life ofStVadoc, Arthur and 
his companions, Cai and Bedwir, are represented 
as haunting the borders of Breconshire and Mon- 
mouthshire. 

In this connexion it may be mentioned that the highest point 
of the Brcc'on'ihirv beacons was called in the time of Oimldut 
Cambrensis (12Lb rent.), ‘ Arthur’s Throne,' The a'i'ioeuu irjn of 
Arthur m Nennius with Bullth, ui the ‘*anio c'Diirit;, , ahe.uiv 
been mentioned, and there are Huinlar iii thf hiorj 

of Kvlhwch and (fliveii, Agsm, m the Lifeoj M. V(iranmi§{%he 
saint of Llangrannog m Cardiganshire^ there Is a reference to 
Arthur as hunting a very powerful, huge, and ternble tierjient, 
which had laid '^a*^te twelve parts of tlie land of Carrum— a 
description of Arthui'^ activities Tvhich is In thorough keeping 
with the Welsh tradition. 

The Life of St, Ultud speaks of Arthur as the 
saint's cousin, to whom Illtud becomes a soldier, 
but the site of Arthur’s Court is not mentioned. 
Further, in the Life of St, Padarn there is a curious 
story told of Arthur, who is called a tyrannm^ in 
which, owing to his cupidity, he is cursed by the 
saint and swallowed in the earth up to his chin. 
This story is probably connected with the place 
name Llys Arthur Arthur’s Court’), in the narish 
of Hanbadamfawr in North Cardiganshire. In the 
Chronicles proper Arthur first comes to view by name 
in Nennius (a composite work completed before the 
9th cent.), the nucleus of which was a Chronicle 
of North Britain^ written probably at Dumbarton 
or Carlisle. Gildas, though he does not name 
Arthur, mentions a battle of Badon (fought, ac- 
cording to the Annaies Cambrioe, in 516), wliich 
Nennius gives by name as one of the battles of 
Arthur, This battle is frequently mentioned by 
Welsh poets as Gweith Fadon (‘the action of 
Badon’). In Nennius, Arthur is called Dux bel- 
lorum in the account of his battles, and miles else- 
where. The names are given of twelve of his 
battles, one of which was fought in ‘ the wood of 
Celidon’ (Caledonia). Some of the other battles 
were also probably in the North. In tlie Chronicle 
called Annaies Cambrics ^ there is a reference under 
A.D. 516 to Arthur’s leadership of the Britons at 
the battle of Badon by carrying the cross on his 
shoulders for three nights, In N ennius’s account of 
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one of the battles, it is said that Arthur bore the 
image of the Virgin on his shoulders. Geoffrey 
of Monmouth says that Arthur fastened on his 
shoulders his shield Pridwen (in the Welsh tra- 
dition Pridwen was his ship), on which was the image 
of the Virgin Mary. Possibly the discrepancy 
between Geoffrey’s accoimt and the others is 
due to the resemblance between the old Welsh 
pre-Norman for ‘shoulder’ (iscuid) and ‘shield’ 
(iscuit). The Cambridge MS of the 13th cent, 
explains this passage of Nennius by saying that 
Arthur went to Jerusalem, and made a cross of the 
size of the true cross. These passages are interest- 
ing as demonstrating the Welsh tendency, shown 
in the case of Bran, son of Lljrr, and Lies ap Coel, 
to make Arthur into a Christian hero — a tendency 
which reached its full development in the story of 
the Grail. Another Chronicle of the same type 
as the A finales Oambrioe, the Chronicle of St, 
MichaeVs Mounts composed by a Breton possibly 
in the 11th cent., says, under the year 421 : ‘St. 
Gildas was born. In these days was Artus (Arthur) 
king of the Britons, brave and witty’ (fortis et 
facetus). 

That there was a flourishing Arthurian legend 
in Brittany in the second half of the 12th cent, 
is suggested by the statement of Alanus ab In- 
sulis already quoted, and that in the 12th cent, 
the Arthurian legend flourished in Britain also is 
attested by William of Malmesbury (bom about 
1095), who says of ‘ the warlike Arthur ’ : ‘ This is 
Arthur of whom the idle tales of the Britons rave 
wildly even to-day — a man certainly worthy of 
celebration, not in the foolish dreams of deceitful 
fables, but in truthful histories; since for a long 
time he sustained the declining fortunes of his 
native land and incited the uncrushed courage of 
his people to war.’ It is not improbable that there 
was at this time a flourishing Arthurian tradition 
in Glastonbury itself, in which place this historian 
was specially interested, and it is not out of place 
to mention that Glastonbury owned land in the 
beginning of the 12th cent, m the neighbourhood 
of Caerleon (see Adam de Domerham, Charters of 
Glastonbury Abbey). The popular view of Arthur 
may be reflected in Henry of Huntingdon’s desig- 
nation of him as ‘ leader of the soldiers and kings 
of Britain.’ It was Geoffrey of Moninouth, how- 
ever, who, in his Historia Begum Britannios, ex- 
panded and dignified the meagre annals of the 
Britons as given in Nennius by incornorating in 
them a number of stories (largely aetiological), to- 
gether with matter based on the Welsh genealogies 
and on floating local legend, and by making the 
story of Arthur, as an Imperial figure, the culmina- 
tion of these legends for the glory of Britain and 
his native coun^ of Monmouth, wherein Caerleon, 
the seat in Geoffiey of Arthur’s Court, was situated. 

In this narrative Arthur is represented as the son of Uther- 
pendragon and Igerna (in Welsh Eigr). He becomes king at 
hie age of fifteen, and his subsequent career is a succession of 
conquests, which culminate in an attempt to conquer Rome 
itself. In the very zenith of his power, and when within reach 
of the Imperial dignity, he is recalled to Britain owing to the 
usurpation of his throne by Modred (the Welsh Medrod\ his 
nephew, and the latter’s marriage to Ganhumara (Gwenhwyfar) 
In a great battle in Cornwall, Modred is killed, and Arthur is 
mortally wounded and carried to the Isle of Avallon (Glaston- 
bury) to be healed. The note of tragedy in the story of Arthur 
is in keeping with other stones in Wdsh literature, such as those 
of Fryderi, Bran, and Uew Llaw Gyffes in the Four Branchs o/ 
tfte Mabinogi, 

Geoffrey’s form of the Arthurian legend (apart 
from his own pseudo-historical amplifications) was 
prohahly derived from the South Wales border and 
South-West Britain. It is needless to say that it 
is largely coloured by the ideas of the 12th cent., 
and traces of the spirit of chivalry and knight- 
errantry are already present. This book became 
exceedingly popular, and Henry of Huntingdon 
(some time after 1139) made an abridgment of it 


in his letter to Warinus. Benedict of Gloucester, 
too, gave a sketch of the Arthurian period in his 
Life of St. Dubricius. Afterwards came Thomas 
de Loches (about 1147) with a similar narrative in 
his Gesta Comitum Andegavensium, The chief 
successors of Geoffrey, however, were Geoffrey 
Gaimar (probably a little before 1150), whose 
History oj the Britons unfortunately has been lost, 
Wace (in poetry), the author of the Anglo-Norman 
Brut, and Layamon, the author of a Brut in English 
verse. Wace’s Brut is in the main a free para- 
phrase of Geoffrey’s History, but in style it is often 
more romantic. His descriptions of love, for ex- 
ample, are not unlike those given by the Arthurian 
poet Chretien de Troyes. Wace shows more of the 
spirit of chivalry than Geoffrey, and he appears to 
know many more stories about Arthur than he 
narrates. It is he who first introduced into litera- 
ture the story of Arthur’s Round Table, about 
which, he says, the Britons tell many a fable. 
Layamon came from Arley Regis in North Wor- 
cestershire, on the banks of the Severn, and may 
have been familiar with living Arthurian tradition. 
His narrative is based on that of Wace, which he 
treats even more freely than Wace treats that of 
Geoffrey. It may be noted that Layamon goes 
further than Geoffrey or Wace in naming the exact 
place of Arthur’s final defeat, which he locates at 
Camelford in Cornwall, doubtless having in mind 
the Welsh Camlan. Of Latin metrical versions 
of Geoffrey, the chief were the Gesta Begum 
Britannice and the Epitome Historice Britannicm. 
In spite of its popularity, Geoffrey’s History was 
not allowed to escape criticism; it was vio- 
lently denounced by William of Newburgh, and also 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, who accepts, however, im- 
portant sections of the Arthurian story. A similar 
attitude was adopted in the middle of the 14th 
cent, by Ralph Higden. The longest account 
of the supposed discovery of Arthur’s tomb at 
Glastonbury is given by Giraldus Cambrensis in 
his de Principis instructione (written about 1194), 
Of the later writers who followed Geoffrey, the 
most important is Holinshed (1577), from whose 
work the substance of Geoffrey became known to 
Shakespeare and other English poets. 

3. The Arthurian cycle in the Romances. — 
The chief development of the Arthurian cycle 
combined with other cycles, both British and 
foreign, is found in the Romances, and the centre of 
this type of literary development was France. This 
development was undoubtedly stimulated largely 
by Geoffrey’s History and the paraphrases of his 
successors, but the romances contain features of 
the Arthurian legend which are clearly independ- 
ent of the Chronicles, In France, the chief poetic 
exponents of the Arthurian legend were Marie de 
France, Chretien de Troyes, and Robert de Borron. 
In Chretien de Troyes, especially, there are so 
many proper names — as tfriiens (Urien), Yvain 
(Ywein), Erec (Gereint), Keus (Kei), Bedivere 
(Bedwyr), Gauvain (Gwalchmai), Ider fil Nut 
(Edem, son of Nudd), Brons (Bran), Carados 
Bri^toz (Caradog Freichfras), Ganievre (Gwen- 
hwyfar), Tristans (Trystan), Melianz (Melwas), 
Maheloas (Maelwas), Bilis (Beli), Brangiens (Bran- 
wen), not to speak of others which are less obvious, 
— ^which are so clearly identical with well-known 
names of the Welsh tradition, that the existence of 
some relation to this tradition, whether direct 01 
indirect, is obvious. Though the legend of Arthur 
himself flourished in Brittany, it is very doubtful 
whether the heterogeneous yet professedly con- 
nected mass of legends which the above names 
imply existed in Brittany, as it undoubtedly 
did in Wales. In spite of the opinion of Prof. 
Zimmer, it is perhaps simplest to accept the view 
that the Arthurian and other legends 01 the Welsh 
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tradition made their way into French literature 
through the contact of the Normans in the 11th 
cent, with the men of Breconnliire, Glamorgan, 
and Monmouth. These districts were rapidly 
Normanized, and intermarriages of Normans and 
Welshwomen were frequent. This zone, too, wms 
in close touch with Glastonbury and with other 
important monasteries, and monasteries such as 
this and Fdcamp played no small part in the dis- 
semination and development of the Arthurian and 
other legends. As for the lays of Marie de France, 
on the other hand, certain terms, such as * Laustic ’ 
{-Veostih, ‘the nightingale ’), as Prof. Zimmer 
points out, suggest Brittany as the source of 
their Arthurian matter. The degree of Chrdtien’s 
indebtedness not only for some of his proper 
names, but also for his materials, to Celtic sources 
has been a subject of great controversy, Prof. 
Foerster, the chief editor of his works, going so 
far as to deny that Chretien derived any of his 
materials from such sources. But it is hardly 
conceivable that he should ^ have borrowed from 
these sources only a bare list of personal names 
without a scrap of the legends connected with 
them. The task of discovering definite Celtic 
matter in his writings is, however, far from easy, 
owing to the elaborate transformation which such 
matter would have undergone when adapted to 
the courtly love-poetry of Chr6tien and to his 
romantic conceptions generally. Still, it should be 
borne in mind that Welsh literature itself, as we 
see from the Four BrancJies of the Mahinogit had 
already been developing on lines which reflected 
some of the conceptions of the feudal period, and 
which further showed skill in the delineation of 
female character, especially under conditions of 
unjust sufiering. 

The problem of Chr^tien^s origins has been 
further complicated by the existence in Welsh of 
three Arthurian romances corresponding to thr^ 
by Chr6tien, namely, The Lady of the Fountain 
(to Fmm), Peredur (to the Conte del Graal), and 
Geraint and Enid (to Erec et Enide), Count 
Hersart de Yillemarqu^ thought that these were 
Chretien’s originals ; hut this is certainly not the 
case, as the traces of foreign influence on them 
show. At the same time, the Welsh tales, though 
in their present form based either on Chrdtien 
himself (as Foerster thinks) or on his originals, 
have, in several points of topography and narrative, 
been shaped into conformity with a living Welsh 
Arthurian legend in a manner which aads con- 
siderably to their value and interest. The search 
for Celtic materials in Chrdtien has been carried 
out with great diligence by Sir John Rhys, Mr. 
Alfred Nutt, M. Loth, Miss J. L. Weston, and a 
distinguished medisevalist, M. Ferdinand Lot. The 
task of reducing the narratives of Chretien to their 
simplest elements, and comparing them with the 
narrative types of Welsh and Irish legend is one 
of great delicacy and difficulty, and some Celtic 
scholars, in their zeal for instituting such com- 
parisons, have attempted to prove too much, with- 
out making sufficient allowance for the various 
literary influences to which Chretien was acces- 
sible, or for his own imaginative power. The most 
fruitful line of investigation is the study of that 
Welsh wup of legends from which Chretien tin- 
douhtediy derived many of his proper names, and 
the classification of them into narrative types. 
Especially promising are the narratives that imply 
the wandering and return of Arthur’s warriors, 
and in some cases their rescue from prison by him 
and his men. Narratives of the relations, pacific 
and hostile, between Arthur and his men and the 
fairy dwellers in Annwfn are a promising field 
of investigation, but Sun-myth riieories of the 
Arthurian legend are now entirely abandoned. 


CYCLE 


Chretien de Troyes was imitaied^ in ^Germany 
by Hartmann von Aue, who wr(de Iiis Eree hetjai 
1197 and ImJwem before 1204; and also by \\ol‘ 
fram von bNehejibach, who comp<KstH! hi.s Petfzind 
between TiOo and 1215. Theja>iter ineniioUH, m 
addition to Chrdtien, a certaiti Kiot an bis autliority» 
The chief romantic accretioiis to the Viihu' i.iii 
cycle were the sagas of the Halt/ (traJ, 

Tristan and Iseult, and Lannlot and (ddaharL 
The sioiy of Merlin occurs in two fonns, the 
ordinary Merlin and tlie Suite de Merlin (nee 
Merlin). The story of Tristan and Iseuit is one 
of the most beautiful and tragic in the whole of 
literature, and, except perhaps as an element jn 
the Welsh bardic tradition, was originally quite 
distinct from the Arthurian legend. I’ho story 
of Lancelot is of uncertain origin, and that of 
Galahad, apart from the mere name (the (Iwah 
chaved of the Welsh tradition), has no evident 
counterpart in Celtic legend. The story of Tristan 
was turned into German verse by Gottfried yon 
Strassburg about 1210, who left it unfinished. But 
it was continued by Ulrich von Tfirhtdm (aliout 12361 
and Heinrieh von Freiberg (about 1270). In England 
the great collection of Arthurian romances was 
that of Sir Thomas Malory, printed by Caxton. 

Within the limits of this article it is impos- 
sible to deal with all the problems which the 
various interrelations of these romamics have 
raised, especially in the story of the Holy Grail. 
This story is essentially one where the legend of 
Arthur has been brought into connexion with the 
legends of the Church, notably such as were read 
from the Apocrvphal 0()sj)<*Ls at Easter. The 
stories of Helen, the mother of Constantine, and of 
Charlemagne had been similarly enlisted. One of 
the most distinguished autliorities on the Grail 
legends, Mr. Alfred Nutt, conveniently divides them 
into two types, which he calls the^ * Quest ’ and the 
‘ Early History ’ versions respectively. These he 
enumerates as lollows : Class t. (a) Conte del Graal^ 
by Chretien de Troyes ; [b) Conte del Graal, by the 
continuators of Chretien— Gautier, Manessier, and 
Gerbert ; (c) the Farziml of Wolfram von Kschen- 
bach; [d) Peredur the son of Ewawc^ the Welsh 
version of Perceval ; (e) Sir Fereymlk^ an English 
metrical romance found in the Thornton MS, 
written shortly before the middle of the 15th 
century. Class 11. (a) Robert de Borron, Joseph 
of Ar%mathea, and Merlin ; (b) The Grmid St. 
Graal; (c) Quite del St. Graal; {d) The Dkbt 
Perceval; (e) Perceval le Gallois^ translated into 
English by Br. Sebastian Evans under the title 
The High Eistory of the Eoly Graal. There is a 
Welsh medieval translation of the story of the 
Holy Grail entitled F Seint Greed wliich has been 
puhlished with an English translation in the 
Hengwxt MSS. In modem times the Arthurian 
legend is most familiar through Tennyson’s Idylls 
of the Kina and through Wagner’s Parsifal and 
Tristan. Even into Dutch, Flemish, and Scandi- 
navian literature portions of the Arthurian cycle 
penetrated. 

liiTBRATURB. — Josepli B^dicr, Le Homan de Tristan e.t XseuU, 
with a Preface by Gaaton Parifl (Paris, 190(;) ; A. Bo.ss»ert, 
La Ltgende ehevaleresque de Tristan et Iseuit (Paris, 1002); 
W. il. Dickinson, King Arthur in Cornwall (Lond 1900) ; 
R. H. Fletchen Arthurian Matter in the Chronicles (Hoston, 
1906) ; Arthur C. L. Brown, PT;ain, Harvard Untv. Studies (vol. 
viii., Boston, 1903); C. L. Kittredg:e, Arthur and Corlagon 
(Boston, 1903); Sebastian Evans, U tgh History of Holy QraaT^ 
(Lond. 1908) ; Dorothy Kempe, The Legend oj the Holy Grail 
(Early Eng. Text Society, 1905) ; C. M. Lewis, Gawayne and 
the (^een Knight (1904); Malory, Le Morte d* Arthur (Lond. 
1906), with Preface by Sir John Rhys ; George Neilson, History 
in the Romance of Golagros and Gawayne (1902) ; Robert oi 
Thornton, Morte Arthwre^ an alliterative p^m of the 14th cent, 
(ed. Mary Macleod Banks, 1900) ; J. S. Tnnlson. The Graal 
ProbUm from Walter Map to Richard (Oinemnati, 1904} ; 

Jessie L. Weston, Lais of Marie de France (Lond- 19iX)), The 
Legend of Sir Lancelot du Lac (1901), Sir Perceval Studies (vol. 
i. 1906), Two English Metrical Romances rendered into Prom 
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(1901), and Sir Gawain at the Grail Castle (1903); John Rhys, The 
Arthunan Legend (Oxford Umv. Press, 1891) ; MaHnogion^ tr. 
Lady 0. Guest (Lond. 1838-49), also with French translation and 
notes by M.ILoth of Rennes (Parle, 1890); The Red Book o/Hergest^ 
Mabinogim. ed. Rhys and Evans (Oxf. 1887) ; BrutSy ed. Rhys 
and Evans (Oxf. 1890) ; Birch-Hirschfeld, Die Sage vom Gral 
(Leipz. 1877); Wolfram von Eschenbach, Worh, tr. J. L. 
Weston (liond. 1894) ; Huchen Le Saint-(^aal ou U Joseph 
(1876-78) ; Skene, The Four Ancient Books of Wales 
(Edin. 1868) ; Furnivall, Seynt Graal : or the Sank Ryal (Box- 
burghe Club, 1861-63); Halliwell, Perceval (Camden Society, 
184^ ; Potvin, Conte del Graaly 6 vols. (Mona, 1866-71) ; Nutt, 
Studies in the Legend of the Holy Grail (Lond. 1888) ; Heinzel, 
Die franzhsischen Qralroimne (Leipz. 1892) ; Wechssler, Die 
verschiedenen Redaktionen des GraaX-Lancelot-Cyklus (Halle, 
1896), and Sage v, heil Oral (1898) ; Hagen, Parzival-Studien 
(1892); Golther, ‘Lohengrin’ in RoTixan. ForschungeUy v. 1890; 
Lichtenstein, ‘ Zur Parzivalfrage ’ in Paul and Braune, Beitrdge 

f 897) ; H. Waitz, Die Fortsetzungen «. Crestien's P, le Gallois 
trassburg, 1890) ; Nitze, The Old French Grail Romance of 
erlesvaus Baltimore, 1902); Ferd. Lot. ‘Glastonbury et 
Avalon ’ in Romaniay xvii, ; Foerster, Chritien de Troyes^ 
Q.906), Triads in MyvyHan Archaiology^ (Denbigh, 1870); 
Stuart-Glennie, Arthurian Localities in Scotland (Edin. 1869) ; 
Anwyl, ‘ Wales and the Britons of the North’ in Celtic Reviewy 
Oct 1907 and Jan, 1908, and Celtic Religion (London, 1906) ; 
Zimmer, * Bretonische Elemente in der Arthursagedes Gottfried 
von Monmouth ’ in Zeitschr, /. franz, Spr. u, Litt, xiii., Nennius 
Yindicatua (Berlin, 1893), and Qottingische gelehrte AnzeigeUy 
1890, Nos. 12 and 20 ; Ward, Catalogue of Romances [MSS] in 
Brit. Mus. vol. i. (1883) ; F. Lot, ‘ Etudes sur la provenance du 
^cle arthurien ‘ in Romania, xxi^ xxv, xxviii, xxx ; Gaston 
Paris, Histoire litUraire de la France^ vol. xxx. pp. 1-270 
(Paris, 1888); P. Meyer, ‘De quelques chroniques angle- 
normandes qui ont port6 le nom de Brut ’ in SocUU pour la 
publication des anciens textes francaiSy Paris, 1878 ; Sommer, 
Malory's Morte d* Arthur (1889-1891) ; Lucy A. Paton, Studies 
in the Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance (Boston, 1908). 

E. Anwyl. 

ARVAL BROTHERS.— The study of the 
Arval Brothers is peculiarly valuable to the his- 
torian of religion, Decause it gives a unique in- 
sight into the details of the activity of a Roman 
nesthood. It also illustrates in a pre-eminent 
egree the accidental character of our knowledge 
of ancient Roman religion. Further, it emphasizes 
the activity of Augustus as a restorer of forms of 
ancient religion. And, lastly, it afifords us addi- 
tional proof of the supreme value of inscriptions. 

In the matter of the appointment of priesthoods 
the Romans were extremely conservative. During 
the whole period of the Republic only two new 
priesthoods were formed — ^the Duoviri (later Decern- 
viriy later Quindecimviri, sacrisfaciundis)^ in charge 
of the cults introduced by the Sibylline books ; and 
the Tresviri (later Septemviri) epuloneSy merely 
assistants to the pontijices in arranging the 
banquets. On the contrary, many of the older 
priesthoods declined, and were, if not entirely for- 
gotten, so neglected that thev are very seldom 
mentioned in tne literature. Thus during the Re- 

? ublic we hear of a certain priesthood, the Sodales 
"itiiy only incidentally (Varro, Lingua Latina, v. 
85) ; and even the Augustan reform and the Em- 
peror’s personal association with the priesthood 
{Monumentum Ancyranum, i. 46) result merely in 
our possessing eight or nine inscriptions in which 
individuals are referred to as Sodales Titienses, 
Except that the etymology of the words Fratres 
Arvales is easier to understand than that of So- 
dales Titiiy we should know scarcely more concern- 
ing them than concerning the Sodales Titii, were 
it not for the remarkable discovery of inscriptions. 
It will be well, however, to examine first what we 
Imow of the Fratres Arvales apart from these 
inscriptions. 

1 . Literary sources.— The one and only reference 
to the Fratres Arvales in the literature of the Re- 
public is in Varro’s Lingua Latina (v. 86), and 
reads as follows : ‘ They are called Fratres Arvales 
who make public sacrifices to the end that the 
fields {arva) may hear (ferant) crops. They are 
called Fratres Arvales from ferre and arva. Some 
people derive the name (fratres) from fratria*, 
fratria is a Greek word designating a section of 
the people, as it is even now used at Naples.’ In 


other words, Varro’s interest is merely etymo- 
logical, and his whole manner of treating the 
subject shows that the priesthood, though possibly 
still in existence, was practically unknown. 

Borgheai, (Euvres, i. 376, thinks that the crown of corn-ears 
seen on the coins of D. Postumius Albmus Bruti f. and of L. 
Muaidius Longus (Babelon, ii. 241 ff., and 385) relates to the 
Arval Brothers ; but this is by no means certain (cf. Wissowa 
in Pauly- Wissowa, s.v. ‘Arvales,’ ii. 1463). 

Had not Augustus included the priesthood of the 
Arvals among nis religious reforms, this might well 
have been our only reference to them. As it is, 
however, apart from the inscriptions, of which we 
shall speak in a moment, and which are themselves 
due to Augustus’s influence, we have such a revival 
of interest that a faint reflexion of it is seen even 
in the literature. 

A famous jurist of Tiberius’s reign, Massurius 
Sabinns, seems to have dealt with the problem of 
the origin and the number of the Arvals. We read 
in Gellius (vii. 7. 8) : ‘ But Massurius Sabinus in the 
first book of his Memorialia tells us on the authority 
of certain historians, that Acca Larentia was Ro- 
mulus’s nurse. This woman, he says, lost one of 
her twelve sons by death. In his stead Romulus 
became a son to her, and called himself and her 
other sons the Arval Brothers. From this time 
the college of the Arval Brothers was twelve in 
number. The insignia of this priesthood were the 
crown of corn-ears and the white fillets.’ 

A similar story is told in Pliny, HN xviii. 6, and again in Ful- 
gentms, Sermones Antiqui, p. 114 (ed. Helm). This absurd theory 
of Massurius Sabinus was in some unaccountable way taken as 
enuine legendary tradition by Em. Hoffmann, Die Arval- 
rdder, Breslau, 1868 (original and more condensed form in the 
Verhandlungen der Breslauer Philol. Versammlung, 1867, 
67 fl.). A similp idea governs E. Baehrens in his article in the 
Jahrb. fur Philologie, cxxxi. (1885) 786 ff. Wissowa (in Pauly- 
Wissowa, ii. 1464) has pointed out that this legend of Romulus 
and the Arvals arose at the beginning of the Empire^ when the 
Emperor, as a new Romulus, himself belonged to the priesthood. 

One additional piece of information is given by 
Festns (ed. Miiller, P. 6) : * Amharvales hostice are 
sacrificial animals (hostice) which were wont to be 
sacrificed on behalf of the fields by the twelve 
(duodecim, so Augustinus; duohus, MSS) brothers.’ 
These are evidently the Arvals (cf . Macrobius, Sat. 
Conv. iii. 6. 7). 

With such a scanty beginning it might well seem 
foolish to expect that the discoveries of modem 
times would put us in the position of knowing more 
about the Arvals than about any other Soman 
priesthood. Yet such is the case, and it is entirely 
owing to the discovery of inscriptions. 

2. Inscriptions.— These discoveries began in 1570 
(on the date cf. especially Aldus Manutius in Cod. 
Vatican. 5237, f. 158), In that year, while work- 
men were digging in a field five miles outside 
the Porta Portese on the Via Campana, near 
the Papal villa La Magliana, in the region which 
then as now was known as Affoga Vasino (‘ Drown 
the donkey’), more precisely, in a vineyard then 
called Vigna Galletti (later V igna Ceccarelli, now 
Vigna Vignoli), the remains of a building were dis- 
covered. In the apse of this building were found 
nine (according to other authorities seven) statues 
of Emperors who had been members of the Arval 
priesthood. In each case the base with the inscrip- 
tion was preserved. 

Flaminio Vacca (Memorie. ed. Nibby, Roma Antica, iv., No. 
98 ; ed. Schreiber, Benchte Sachs. GeselL d. Wiss. 1881, p. 82, No. 
99) says : ‘ A good two miles outside the above-mentioned gate 
(Porta Portese), in a place which is called “ Drown the donkey,” 
towards the Tiber, in a thicket, were found in the time of 
Gregory xin. (1672-1676 ; 1670 seems correct) manj^ consuls in 
marble, and each one had his pedestal with an inscription; 
and also columns of fair marble, thirty palms in length. The 
columns were sawn up and used for the Cappella Gregoriana 
at St. Peter’s. The consuls were scattered throughout Rome. 
They were, however, of only fairly good workmanship.' Bald- 
assare Peruzzi’s son, Silvestro or Sallustio, made a sketch 
giving the ground-plan of this building, and an attempted 
restoration. These are preserved in Florence (Disegni di Archi- 
tettura. No. 6C4), and are reproduced by Huelsen, JSph. Bpigr. 
viii. Tab. ii. 
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The statues have entirely disappeared, and aU 
the inscriptions except one {OIL vi, 1012 : to Marcus 
Aurelius, preserved in the Vatican, Oiardino della 
Pigpaj cf. Amelung, Sculpturen des vatikaniachm 
Museunis, Part i., Taf. 89), but^ six others have 
been preserved in copies {OIL vi. 968, 1021, 1053, 
1093). The seven Emperors are : Hadrian, Anton- 
inus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, Sep- 
timus Severus, Caracalla, and Gordian. 

At the same time were found fragments of in- 
scriptions containing the minutes of the meetings 
of the priesthood (first published by FulviusUrsinus, 
Notoa ad M. Gatonem, etc., Rome, 1587). Somewhat 
more than a century later, in 1699, a second great 
find of two large inscriptions was made on the same 
spot. Then came a constant series of finds, which 
have continued down to the present time. The 
most curious feature of these discoveries is their 
wide distribution. Fragments have been found on 
the Esquiline, on the Aventine, in excavating for 
the foundations of the choir of St. Peter’s, at St. 
Paolo fuori leMura, at St. Lorenzo, near theLateran, 
and in the catacombs of Calixtus. The finds accumu- 
lated, so that in 1795 G. Marini was able to collect^ 
and publish 47 pieces {GU atti e monumentt dd 
Fratelli Arvali, Rome, 1795). Further progress was 
made in 1858, when de Rossi proved the real site of 
the grove {Annali delV InsiitutOy 1858, p. 64 ff.). 
The delay in ascertaining accurately the location of 
the grove was due to an error of Filippo della Torre 
(Monumenta veteris Antiiy pp. 94, 384), who asserted 
that the stones found in 1699 had been discovered at 
the fourth milestone of the Via Ostiensis instead 
of Campana or Portuensis. In this he had been 
followed by Marini. This discovery was followed 
in 1866 by another important find in the grove 
itself. From 1867 until 1871 excavations were con- 
ducted by the German Archjeological Institute. 

The results of these excavations were summed up in Henzen's 
book Acta Fratrum Arvalium quos supersunt (Berlin, 1874), 
with an admirable commentary. Henzen had written previous 
to this a preliminary report, Scam nel Imco $acT0 dei Fratelli 
Arvali (Eome, 1868). The first definitive publication occuried 
in OIL vi. (city of Rome) Part i., 1876, and again m L’cirt iv., 
1902. The originals have been collected as far as possibh and 
arranged by D. Vaglieri, and are exhibited in the small rooms 
oflT the cloister of the Museo Kazioiiuhi della Terme in Rome. 

The body of inscriptions thus obtained presents 
a record, naturally with many breaks, of the 
minutes of the Arval Brothers’ meetings from the 
first year of Tiberius’s reign down into the reign 
of Gordian (a.d. 241). As regards the original 
situation and disposition of these marble tablets, 
Lanciani (in Henzen’s Belazione, p. 105 ff., Tab. iv. 
and V.) thought they were placed on the outside of 
a round temple, that of the Dea Dia. But this is 
impossible, since the acta themselves indicate that 
the tablets were inside the temple, for they were 
engraved in situ, which necessitated the introduc- 
tion of iron (the graving tool) into the grove — an 
offence against the deity for which a special expia- 
tory ceremony had to be performed. The full 
formula for this begins : ‘ On account of the iron 
which had been brought into the temple for the 
sake of engraving,’ etc. Further, a careful ex- 
amination of the fragments has shown that they 
were not attached to a curved surface, either in- 
side or outside of a building. The conclusion from 
these investigations (cf. Huelsen, Epli. Epigr. viii. 
316-360, and Bormann, Arch,. Epigr. Mitt. xvii. 
1894) is that the tablets were attached to the flat 
walls on the inside of a building. 

3. History of the cult. — With the knowledge 
gained from these inscriptions, supplemented by 
that gained from the literature and from the 
general history of religion, let us attempt to 
sketch the history of the priesthood. 

Though the legend of the foundation of the 
riesthood by Romulus is of late date, the priest- 
ood itself belongs to the very earliest period* 


Proofs of this are found at several points. ^First, 
the prohibition of iron in the grove and in the 
temple indicates that the worship preceded the 
discovery and use of iron. We may compare with 
this the custom referred to in Macrobius (Sat 
Conv, V* 19. 13) : ‘ The Etruscans tised a bronze 
plough when they founded cities . . . among the 
Sabines the priasta’ hair was cut with a brtinza 
shears’ (cf. afsoServius, Am* i 448; Ovid, Fmt% 
vL 230 ; Lydus, dc Memibttay i. 31). Simllariv no 
iron was used in the construction of the rons 
Sublicius (Flin. UN xxxvL 16. 100; Dion. Hal Hi 
45). Finallj, we may compare the express permis- 
sion to use iron in making repairs in the temple of 
Juppiter Liber at Furfo {OIL i. 603 = ix. 3513). A 
second proof of the age of the worship may lie 
found in the adoration of the o/te, very primitive 
earthenware vessels, preceding the discovery of tlie 
potter’s wheel. Remains of these vlim were dis- 
covered in the sacred grove (cf, de Kossi, Giurnak 
Arcadico^ IviiL, 1868, p. 136, Tab, iv.). A third 
proof of age is the mcred song which they sang, 
the words of whicii have kmn preserved t<i tm m 
the minutes of the year 218 (OIL yi. 28 -yi. 2104 a® 
Biiecheler, Carmiyut Kphji nplticdy No. 1 sf^chneider, 
Exemplay No. 302, wiien^ (»tlu?r literature may Im 
found). This chant was proliably not understood 
by the people of the Augustan age. 

The fact that the great festival of the Arval% 
their celebration in May in honour of the Dea Dia, 
is missing in the list of old festivals in the so-called 
calendar of Numa is no proof against its very great 
age. It was a movable feast, and hence could not 
be engraved on a permanent stone calendar. We 
cannot tell the exact nature of the Arvals’ worship 
in this early period. In Augustus’s restoration 
certain of the older features were retained, but it 
is difficult to distinguish exactly what is ohl and 
what is new in his scheme. Hence it is better to 
leave the discussion of details until the Augustan 
age. In general, however, we can think of the 
Arvals during the Kingdom and the early centuries 
of the Republic as performing their sacrifices to 
Mars and the Dea I)ia, one of those numerous 
agricultural ceremonials of which the ritual of early 
Itorne was so full. As we have seen above, the 
history of the priesthood during the Republic is 
absolutely unknown to us, but we are probably 
justified in supposing that it continued down 
through the period of the Second Punic War. At 
the close of that war, in the religious reaction 
which set in during the last two centuries of the 
Republic, this priesthood very probably declined 
along with the rest. 

Our first definite reference to the new life into 
which the Arvals entered with the coming of the 
Empire is found in the Monumentum Amyranum 
(iv. 7), where Augustus, in recounting the priest- 
hoods to which he belongs, mentions tiiat of the 
Fratres Arvales. This record, written at the clow 
of Augustus’s life, is therefore contemporaneous 
with what has hitherto been supposed to be the 
earliest datable fragment of the Arval inscrip- 
tions, that from A.B. 14, the year which saw 
Augustus’s reign end and that of Tiberius begim 
On the other hand, together with tlie Arval in- 
scriptions were found fragments of a list of consuls 
(Fasti Consularesy cf. OIL L® 70 ff.). The frag- 
ments cover the years B.c. 2 to A.n. 37. It has 
been supposed, accordingly, that the restoration of 
the Arval priesthood must have been undertaken 
by Augustus in or before the year B.c. 2, and pro- 
bably not earlier than B.C. 12, when on the death of 
Lepidus he became Pontifex Maximus. This office 
would unquestionably be the best strategic point 
for a revision of the priesthoods. But it has been 
shown (by Hula in Arch. Epigr. Mitt xv., 1892, 
p. 23 &. ; for counter-arguments, which, however, 
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are not convincing, cf. Mommsen, Eph, Epigr, viii. 
303 fif.) that one fragment at least {CIL vL 32338) 
dates from the year B.c, 20, Accordingly, Augus- 
tus's reforms must have occurred before he became 
Pontifex Maximus, We have, however, other 
indications of Augustus’s interest in religious re- 
storation at the very beginning of his reign, not- 
ably the au^urium salutis of B.c. 29 (aptly com- 
pared by Wissowain Pauly- Wissowa, ii. 1468; cf. 
Dio Cassius, li, 20 and Suet, Octav* 31), and the re- 
building of temples in B.c. 28 (proofs for this date 
especially Dio Cass. liii. 2, and Hot. Carm. iii. 6, 
collected by Mommsen, Res Gestce^^ p. 86). 

The college as re-organized seems to have con- 
tained twelve members. Probably this was also 
the ancient number. That it was the number as 
restored by Augustus is clear not only from the 
legendary account of its foundation given by 
Massurius Sabinus (which on this point agrees with 
the facts), but also from the negative testimony of 
the inscriptions themselves, where, when the names 
of those present at each ceremonial are given, the 
number twelve is never exceeded. The fact that 
on the only occasion when as high a number as 
twelve is reached (at a session in the year 57, CIL 
vi. 2039, 1 ff.) the name of the Emperor Nero is not 
mentioned, although he was certainly a member 
of the college, is no argument in favour of the 
number being greater than twelve, because the 
Emperor and the members of the Imperial house- 
hold would be supra numerum. 

The members were elected by co-optation, that 
is, the college filled its own vacancies. Originally 
this co-optation was entirely untrammelled, the 
Emperor possessing merely his own vote, which he, 
like any other member, might send in writing in 
case he was not able to be present in person. But 
by degrees the influence of the Emperor began to 
prevail, until, from the time of Caligula onwards, 
the election was usually reduced to a mere for- 
mality, which is best described in the words of the 
minutes of the year 120 {CIL vi. 2080, 22 tf.) : 

* Under the same consuls on the seventh day before the Ides 
of February, in the vestibule of the temple of Concordia, when 
prayers had been said by 0. Vitorius Hosidius Geta, the 
magister, they filled the place of Q, Bittius Proculus, and in 
accordance with a letter of the Emperor Hadrian Augustus (here 
follow the Emperor's other titles) elected Publius Manlius Carbo 
and invited him to the sacrifices. And the letter was opened, 
which was sealed with a seal representing the Emperor, and in 
the letter was written “The Emperor Trajan Hadrian Augustus 
to the Arval Brothers, his colleagues, greeting. In the place of 
Q. Bittius Proculus, for my part I vote as our colleague the 
name of Publius Manlius Carbo.” There were present, etc. . . .' 

Partaking, as such priesthoods did, of the nature 
of an exclusive social club, the membership was 
naturally restricted to men of high rank and great 
wealth (though not, as Marini thought, entirely 
confined to patricians ; cf. Mommsen, Bom. 
Forsch. i, 79). 

The college possessed two officers, a magister and 
a Jlamen, who were elected annually out of the 
members of the college on the second day of the 
great May festival (see below). These officers 
served one full year, one Arval year, which began 
and ended at the Saturnalia (December 17). The 
year received its name from that of the magister, 
though, fortunately for us, always subordinate to 
the names of the regular consuls of the year which 
always precede it. In case either the magister or 
the flamen was prevented from attending a meeting, 
he appointed a substitute (promagister or prqfla- 
men)y who, however, served only for that occasion, 
and as the personal substitute of the man in question. 
A regular vacancy was filled by a new election. 

Connected with the college and present at the 
May festival were four boys, the sons of senators 
(in many cases the senators in question were the 
Arval Brothers themselves). These boys, whose 
father and mother must both be living (hence 


called patrimi, matrimi), took part as assistants in 
certain of the ceremonies. 

They were regularly employed along with the send ptjibliei to 
carry the libations to the altar on the first day of the great May 
festival. They were present also at the banquet m the after- 
noon of the first day, seated in chairs, while the Arval Brothers 
reclined on dining couches. At the supper in Rome in the 
evening they waited at table. They did not officiate at the 
sacrifices of expiation, where only the servi pvblid assisted the 
magister and the ealator. The attempt has been made to 
separate them from the camiUif with whom we are elsewhere 
familiar (cf. Henzen, Acta^ p. vii, and Wissowa in Pauly- 
Wissowa, ii. 1471) ; but this is probably wrong (cf, Wissowa, 
Rim. Relig. 426, Anm. 2). Their sitting with the Arvala at 
meat is probably a reminiscence of the old custom that young 
boys should accompany their elders to dinner (cf, Tao. Ann. 
xxii. 16 ; Suet. Claud. 32). 

Apart from their own elective officers and these 
lads of noble families, the Arvals were assisted in 
their work by a number of slaves and freedmen. 
Some of these, the regular servi public^ were 
assigned to them by the Emperor. Besides these, 
each brother had his own servant (ealator)^ whom 
he chose from among his own freedmen. Each 
ealator had to pay an initiation fee into the trea- 
sury of the college (this is proved by the interest- 
ing case decided by the Brothers on May 29, A.n. 
120; cf. CIL vi. 2080, 1. 45ff.). There is also one 
mention of a sacristan (cedituus ; CIL vi. 2068, ii. 
27), who was probably a private slave owned by 
the college as a whole. 

A list of the Arval Brothers, so far as they are 
known, is found in Gatti’s article ‘ Arvales' in de 
Buggiero's Dizionario Epigrajico, i. 683 tf. 

4. Activity of the Arvals. — We have seen above 
that it is not possible for us to ascertain whether, 
at the close of the Republic, the priesthood of the 
^vals had entirely ceased or whether it was still 
in existence, though neglected and forgotten. In 
any^ case, however, Augustus’s re-organization 
of it, like all his work, was an attempt to 
restore the old forms of Roman religion in their 
purity and simplicity, though it was at the same 
time inevitable that he should consciously or 
unconsciously adapt them to the new conditions 
inherent in the Empire. His successors were less 
interested in the old ritual, and more concerned 
with the adaptation of the priesthood to the pur- 
poses of the moment. All these new adaptations, 
including the beginnings made by Augustus, were 
attempts to connect the priesthood of the Arvals 
with what was becoming more and more the one 
universal religion of the Empire, namely, Emperor- 
worship. Thus the ^eater number of the cere- 
monies performed by the Arvals were in the interest 
of the Emperor and of the Imperial household. 

The cult acts of the Arvals fall therefore into 
two categories : (1) those acts which go back to the 
old forms of the religion of the Kingdom and of 
the early Republic, and (2) those acts which are 
connected with the Emperor. 

(1) Let us discuss, first, those acts which go back 
to the old cult. We have seen above, in our dis- 
cussion of the early history of the cult, that it was 
originally one of the many agricultural worships 
characteristic of early Rome. We have left until 
now the discussion of details. 

So much did the Emperor and his household 
monopolize the attention of the Arval Brothers, 
that during the early part of the Empire, when the 
minutes are in general more concise, we have 
relatively few references to any of the really 
ancient ceremonies. As the minutes become more 
diffuse, however, the descriptions of the older rites 
are more detailed, lintil eventually under Elaga- 
balus we have a full account of at least the May 
festival. Thanks to the conservative tendency of 
ritual performance, we are justified in considering 
that what we know of the ceremonies as con 
ducted in the year 218 corresponds almost exactly 
with the ceremony as restored by Augustus, In 
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describing these ceremonies, therefore, we are at 
liberty to nse them as though they were contem- 
|)oraneou8 inscriptions covering more than two 
centuries. 

The ancient ceremonies of which we find traces 
in the acts of the Arvals may be roughly divided 
into two classes : (a) those which relate to the great 
festival in May, and (5) certain piacula^ or pro- 
pitiatory ceremonies, carried out under special 
circumstances. 

(a) The Festival in Jfhv.— As has been said 
above, the May festival belonged to the category 
of movable feasts, the so-called Ferice Indictivw. 
The days on which it was to be celebrated had to 
be formally announced at the beginning of the 
year. This process was kno^vn as the Indictio, 
It must in the nature of things go back to the 
earliest days of the priesthood, ana may well have 
been mentioned in ail the minutes from the time 
of Augustus, The first indictio actually preserved 
is of the year A.D. 21 {OIL vi. 32340). As an 
illustration of the process may be quoted the acta 
of the year 106 [OIL vi. 2076, i. line 11) : 

‘Under the same consuls on the seventh day before the Ides 
of January, in the vestibule of the temple of Concord, the Arval 
Brothers set the date for the festival of the Dea Dia. And 
Marcus Valerius Trebicius Decianus, the majfister, having 
washed his hands, and having covered his face, standing in the 
open air and facing the east, together with his colleagues set 
the date for the festival of the Dea Dia, thus for this year : So 
may it he good, favourable, happy, and fortunate for the 
Emperor, Csesar Nerva Trajan Augustus Gemianicus Dacicus, 
and for his whole household, for the Koman people, for the 
Ouirites, and for the Arval Brothers, the festival of the Dea Dia 
shall take place this year on the sixteenth day before the 
Kalends of June (May 17) at home, and on the fourteenth day 
before the Kalends of June (May 19) in the grove and at home, 
and on the thirteenth day before the Kalends of June (May 20) 
at home. There were present,’ etc. (the list of names follows). 

Though the festival was indicted every year, 
there arose by degrees a certain regularity in the 
dates chosen. For the earlier period before Ves- 
pasian more or less irregularity prevails, but from 
Vespasian onward, with the exception of the year 
90, the dates chosen are the 17th, 19th, and 20th of 
May (in the years of the city which were even in 
number according to Varro’s reckoning), and the 
27th, 29th, and 30th of May (in the years of the 
city which were uneven in number according to 
Varro’s reckoning). 

The festival itself accordingly occupied three 
days, but extended over a period of four days, 
because the first and second day were separated by 
an interval of a day, the familiar dies postridu- 
anus.^ Of these three days the second was the 
most important. On it, in the morning, the cere- 
monies were held in the ^ove, whereas on the 
entire first and third days the celebration was held 
in Rome. 

Regarding the localities in which these ceremonies took place, 
the following seems to have been the state of affairs In Rome 
itself the Arvals had, no official raeeting*place of their own. In 
the minutes of the earlier years we find them meeting in the 
year 14 in the Regia, in 38 in the temple of Juppiter Stator, in 
69 in the Pantheon, in 63 in the temple of Concord, and from 69 
onwards regularly in the temple of Concord, though naturally, 
when ceremonies were held m honour of the various deified 
Emperors, they met in the temple of the particular Emperor. In 
the grove itself there seem to have been at least four structures. 
Elrst, there was the temple of the Dea Dia, which was on or near 
the top of the hill. No traces of this temple are left, nor do any of 
the Renaissance sketches seem to represent it. Probably in this 
temple the marble tablets containing the acta were exposed. As 
we have seen above, the temple was not round. Second, at the 
foot of the hill was a building referred to as the Tetrastylum. 
As its name implies, it was rectangular, and it is therefore pro- 
bably identical with the building discovered in 1670, of which 
we have the sketch by Silvio Peruzzi (see above, p. 7^). Third, 
also at the loot of the hill was a building referred to as the 
O^esareum. Probably this is the round building, represented in 
a sketch by Ligorio (in the Turin codex), the remains of which are 
Altmann, Italische Rundbauten^ 
p. 63 fl,). Lastly, there was the circus, of which we have no traces. 

The fullest account of the festival is found in the 
^ta of the year 218 (Elagabalus, OIL vi. 2104). 
It reads^ as follows (filling out the lamnce, a pro- 
cess which can he accomplished with a high degree 


of certainty on account of the various other de- 
scriptions in other years of the ruinuteH} t 

* Under the same consuls on the sixth <ky befort the lalendt 
of June (May 27), on the Palatine In the temple of the Divi* 
Alfeniua Avitianus, the vke-magister, ofiUuattng, tlie Arfal 
Brothers ma<ie sacrifice at <tai' with and wine, ana 

took into their hands the dried un-sial',. and the fresh gram* 
stalks, and also the bread crowned with laurel, and they 
anointed the Dea Dia with oil, and the Arval Brother! put on 
the toga prajtexta and mt In chairs, and thereafter they laid 
aside the toga praitcxta. There were present the following 
(a list of names follows). Thereupon after midday, having 
bathed, tluy h.i.t in Un-ii fuid tin n, wh^tt h.id v .iMied 

their handii, the} }aiL on the white LMnrent'i lor hupper uiU 
reclined on dining couch»‘.j and ii.u^inctcd. Then boy« dad in 
the toga pra^texta, the father ami niuth‘ r of each td wfiom wer« 
living, sons of senators, tour m number, sat in the dwdrs and 
banqueted. And after the banquet {L$. the find, conrsd tlw 
Arval Brothers reclined on couches ornamentcHi with nutmi 
valences, and made .haenliee with incense and wdne ; ami thi 
sacrifice was carru'd to the altar by the l>oy» in the pr»t«xta, 
the sons of stmators, and by the skves of the State ; and the 
pncbth received the perfumes and gailand.i, aii<i tbf s M.ri lat^d 
the perlumesaud wrapped them In the napkins Do t ilo- rjunir), 
Likewise the second nmr.ie, the w is s'iimJ, and 

«por£M7ot: were given noth to the pru‘d;i of the fhtin'Tor and to 
the other priests whose names are wnlt^ ri above. I hen, hav mg 
dintributed the rose!, they gave the usual luhitidions of far^^ 
welL’ 

Thereupon follows immediately [th* aocount of tlie 
day ‘ Likewise on the fourth day before tin* K.ab nri > of Juii# 
(May 29), in the grove of the Dea Dia, Alii’nms Avu.anut, thi 
vice-magister, sacrificed at the altar two }(*ung sow ,, an rdfi-ring 
of expiation for the cutting of the grove and tin- wetrU thu! 
done, and then he sacrififM a heifer In honour td the Dea Dia, 
and going to the Tft iast\ l»im he lafc in his chair. Then return- 
ing to the altar, he ofiervd the of the, young eo\v -md then 
in the circiw, m a silver bra/ier ornamented with a ])■<•» <■ of turr, 
he offered the czta of the heifer, ami tlnn In* rftunu'd to the 
Tetrastylum and entered in the bool. (that. In* bail p« i nunu rl tl.** 
isacrilice), and thi reujion he took oh hi,-, pr.etci.ta aiul i.’lurnt'd 
to his tent Moreover, in the adeumou the Arval IlioUmru put, 
the priftexta on agaui, and as-eintiled in the THra«(tvlum and 
sat on the benehcH and enteroii m the utiun.J records that tin } 
had come together and nerformedthe and th<-v i.-ast^d 

upon the young sows which had been oacrificeil for espi.vfion, 
and afterwards nmnunifd the hluod. Ibenwcinng tin* prai- 
texta, withcovercfl heads ami i*ruwned with ear^ of wheat, thev 
went up into the grove, and Alieniu!!} Avit-mu', the vns - 
magister, ofifickting, they sacrificed a tattenod liimb, and 
examined the victim to see the success of the sacrifice ; and 
when the sacrifice had been completed, they all made offetring of 
incense and wine- Then they went Imck into the t'nnpic, and 
at the table inaile sacrifice to the wine-jans, and in front of tlie 
temple on the turf the vice-magkter and th<* il.un“n made 
sacrifice. Then going out again to the altar, they all made an 
offering of money. Thereupon the flarnen arm the 
carrying silver cups witli Uowb Idlocl wiili wine, and i' o inci-n e 
boxc.s made fiaenfiec before lie* door w'lUi in ‘cn > and wiru', 
and the priests took their stainl Im tn. tin door, .uid two (of 
their number), together with the skvi-s of the Btatf, went to 
fetch the grain, and they gave it wuth the right hand and 
received it with the left hand, and they pawed it thus one 
to another, and finally gave it back to the Tm-n 

they entered into the U'inph; and prayed to the wiM‘-jar’, .nd 
when the doors liad b(;cn operifd they threw the urrf down tin* 
hill. Then they tat mi ih<* luarbk* bench<», and brt'ad i rowionl 
with laurel w'm disinbutvd h\ the slave®. Then tie-} all u oh 
lumnriulia (?) wnth radisiies, knd anointed the statues of the 
goddesses, and all (exowt the prl«t«) went out of d«>ri and 
the temple was shut. Then the priests shut up In the temple, 
gfirding up their togas, took tin* .-.ong-b-iukit, .and marking the 
time, danced the three step, singing tiius : “ Ilrm'? Lasci iuvate, 
enos Loses Iuvate, cnos Lose® iuvate! neve lueive Manimr sins 
incurrere in pleores, neve luerve Mammr s-iuH iini.ii-’-.Tt in 
pleores, neve luerve Mannar sins incurrere in ])b*oi( s : '>.a’ir lu, 
fere Mars! fimen sail, sta berberl satur fu, teie MitH ' limj-n 
sail, sta berber ! satur fu, fere Mars ! Hmen sali, sta berber I 
semunis alternei advocapit conctos, «?emunis altcrnei advorapit 
conctos, semunis alternei advocapit conctosl enoj, Muruor 
iuvato, enos Marmor iuvato, enos Marmor iuvato i Tnuinpe, 
triumpe, triumpe, triumpe, triumpeU’ And after the three 
step, at a given signal, the slaves entered and took the song- 
books. And they stood before the door of the temple of the 
Dea Dia, and with their servants carrying the wreaih^ ml vraii d 
for each of them, they laid hold of the altar ; and the images of 
the goddesses were crowned, and they elected Publius Mlim 
Secundinus as magister to serve from the next Saturnalia (for 
one year to the Satui nalia following), and they named Marcus 
Flavius Alpinus a liainen . . . and then they wished the cus- 
tomary good wishes, and went down out of the grove ; and, 
taking off their praetextas, they put on white dining garments 
and banqueted in the Tetrastylum. And the platters with the 
Oampanian earthenware and the wane- jugs of each of the 
priests were carried into the Tetrastylum like a solemn circus 
procession. And after the banquet each of those present 
received the sportula (100 demrii) and the roses. Then Lucius 
Alfemus Avitianus, the vice-magister, put on a tunic with a 
broad border and the purple mantle, and upon his head a 
wreath of roses, and he took his place above the Careers and 
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gave the signal to the four-horse chariots and to the two-horse 
chariots, and to the vaultera . . . and when the circus perfor- 
mance was finished, they returned to Rome into the house of 
the niagister, and put on white dining garments, and, reclining 
upon couches with fluted valences, they made sacrifice with 
incense and wine ; and there ministered unto them the sons of 
Senators, the boys above mentioned, whose fathers and mothers 
were still alive. And when the sacrifice was finished, they 
received perfumes and wreaths, and again they consecrated 
perfumes and wrapped them in napkins, and each one received 
a sportvla (100 denwni). Then they divided the second course, 
the dessert, and then they took the roses and wished the custo- 
mary good wishes.’ 

Lastly comes the account of the third day On the third 
day before the Kalends of June (May 30), in the house of the 
magister, the Arval Brothers assembled to complete the sacn- 
fice to the Dea Dia. At the supper there were present (a list of 
names follows), and reclining upon couches with fluted valences 
they made sacrifice with wine and incense, and there ministered 
to them those same sons of senators above mentioned, those 
boys whose fathers and mothers were still alive ; and these boys, 
aided by the servants and the slaves of the State, carried the 
sacrificial grain-stalks to the altar. Then, lighting the lamps, 
they took the Tuscan wine-jars and sent them home by their 
private servants. Then they divided the second course, the 
dessert, and received wreaths and perfumes and sportulcB (each 
100 denarii). In this year they feasted for a hundred denarii 
each day on the sixth, the fourth, and the third day before the 
Kalends of June, and there feasted also the boys, the sons of 
senators, four in number, and they (too) received each day a 
aportula. And they wished the customary good wishes.' 

In spite of the detailed character of our infor- 
mation, the question still remains open as to the 
real meaning of these ceremonies. The one thing 
which hinds the three days together is the presence 
of the grain-stalks, which the Brothers liandled 
at dawn on the first day, which were passed from 
hand to hand at the solemn sacrifice of the second 
day, and appear again and are solemnly carried to 
the altar on the third day. The presence of these 
pain-stalks, the very name itself (Arval =*lmd- 
brother’), the crowns of ears of wheat, their 
religious year from Saturnalia ('seed-festival’) to 
Saturnalia, and the time of the festival in May at 
the close of the long series of agricultural festivals 
■—all proclaim the character of their worship as 
intimately connected with agriculture. 

Kiddles in abundance remain, however. One is 
the identity of the chief goddess, the Dea Dia. 
This is, of course, not a proper name, but is merely 
one of those adjectival descriptions so common in 
early times (cf. Bona Dea, Di Manes, Dea Tacita), 
which were employed because of the reverent fear 
of mentioning the real name (that this fear was 
especially felt regarding agricultural deities is 
clear from Pliny, UN xviii. 8, and Macrob. Sat. 
Conv. i. 16. 8). This goddess can scarcely be 
other than Tellus or the old Italic Ceres. Another 
difficulty is the relation of this May festival to 
the Arnbarvalia, This has been the subject of a 
long discussion (full literature on both sides is 
given by Wissowa in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 1478 ff.). 
The truth seems to be that the Arval festival, while 
not identical with the Arnbarvalia as a whole, was 
closely connected with it. That this connexion was 
very clear in the minds of later Koman writers is 
evident from Festus, p. 5 (quoted above, p. 7*^). 

(b) Expiatory ceremonies. — Apart from this great 
annual festival in May, the only traces of ancient 
ritual which remain are those of certain expiatory 
ceremonies (piacula). Two of these ceremonies — 
that connected with bringing instruments of iron 
into the grove, and that connected with taking 
them out again — have already been referred to. 
Other ceremonies are connected with the trees in 
the grove. W e have a series of minor expiatory acts 
on account of broken branches or trees destroyed 
by old age or snow-storms. There are also certain 
major expiatory acts on account of more serious 
portents— for example, the growing of a fig tree on 
the roof of the temple, or a tree in the pove being 
struck by lightning. An event of the latter char- 
acter occurred in the year B.c. 224, and on that 
occasion temporary altars were erected and many 
victims were sacrificed to various deities : to Dea 


Dia, to Janus, to Juppiter, to Mars, to the Juno of 
the Dea Dia, to the Virgines Divge, to the Famulse 
Divie, to the Lares, to the mother of the Lares, to 
Fons, to Flora, to Summanus, to Mother Vesta, to 
the Vesta of the gods and goddesses, to Addenda 
and Coinquenda, to the Genius of the emperor, and 
to the XX Divi. 

(2) The other and more frequently recurring 
function of the Arvals was their activity in con- 
nexion with the Imperial household. They made 
sacrifices on birthdays, anniversaries of consecra- 
tions, on the occasion of accession to the throne, 
and on the giving of the title of pater jpatrioe or of 
the office of pontifex maximus, etc. Extraordi- 
nary sacrifices were made also on special occasions 
in the life of the Emperor — for example, when 
conspiracy was overthrown, when great military 
victories were won, when an Emperor was saved 
from shipwreck, etc. Another feature of their 
work was the making of regular annual vows (vota) 
on behalf of the safety of the Emperor and of the 
members of the Imperial household. 

We have seen that the inscriptions begin with 
Augustus and continue down into the reign of 
Gordian. During this time the priesthood was in 
the main prosperous. There is, however, a slight 
indication that even before the close of this period 
the tide of prosperity had turned. It lies in the 
fact that the latest datable inscription (that of 
the year 241) gives the sportula as twenty-five 
denarii instead of the one hundred denarii always 
mentioned previously. The financial support of 
the State was therefore being reduced. We may 
suppose that this reduction was at least continued, 
if not increased, during the subsequent reign of 
Philip, who showed decided tendencies towards 
Christianity (de Kossi, Ann. d. Inst. 1858, 72 ff.). 
Under Gratian (382, cf. Cod. Theod. xvi. 10. 20) 
the Arvals’ wealth went into the public treasury, 
but the geographical location of the temple and 
the grove outside the city of Kome, and possibly 
also the connexion with a circus for public amuse- 
ment, would tend to preserve it (Coa. Theod. xvi, 
10. 3). In any case it was preserved as a matter 
of fact. The proofs for this are sufficient, though 
in the main negative. Before the time of Constan- 
tine the catacombs of St. Generosa were built in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Arval grove, 
but no materials from the grove were used (cf. de 
Rossi, Boma Sotterranea^ iii. 689 If.). The same 
respect for the grove was shown when Pope 
Damasus (366-384) built the oratory of the Martyrs 
Simplicius Faustinus and Viatrix. The first dese- 
cration of the marble plates occurred in the build- 
ing of a Christian cemetery in the 5th or 6th 
century (Henzen, Acta, p. xxv). 

Literature. — The best general discussion : G. Wissowa, 
‘Arvales’ in PauIy-Wissowa, ii. (Stuttgart, 1896) 1403--1486, 
The inscriptions themselves are available in CIL vi. parts 1 and 
4. With these inscriptions may profitably be read Henzen’s 
splendid Commentary, Acta Fratnim Arvalmm qvce supersunt, 
Berlin, 1874; and Huelsen's Commentary in Mphmm't'U Bpi- 
graphica, viii. G. Gatti’s article *Arvales' in de Ruggiero's 
Dtzimario Epigrafico, i. 682-710, may also be compared. 

Jesse Benedict Caktek. 
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INTBODUCTION.— A. Kuhn it 
the year 1845 published his famous treatise Zm 
altesten Gesch. der indogtrm, Volker^ by which he 
gave the first impulse towards an Aryan * (Indo^ 
Germanic) archaeology, he held out at the close oJ 
it the prospect of further investigations : 

* There is still abundance of material available for comparison, 
for there is the whole province of religion, which promise! 
abundant results, and gives at the same time, from the intelleC' 
tual side, the necessary complement of the picture we hav« 
sketched. If we have had occasion more than once in these 
pages to reach conclusions by means of the language of the 
Vedas, this will happen still more frequently when we are con- 
sidering the myths and religion of these writings in relation to 
those of other races.’ 

A.^ Kuhn’s scientific work during the remaindei 
of his life was almost exclusively devoted to prov- 
ing the truth of these words. Along with him we 
find Max Muller, with the same goal in view, and 
setting out from the same starting-point, the Eig- 
veda, on which he w^as one of the best authoritiesT 
These two scholars maybe called the real founders 
of a comparative Aryan mythology, in which the 
notion of ' Aryan religion ’ had for a long time been 
taking shape. The common point of view which 
they hold lies in the conviction, already aroused 
by the brothers Grimm, that mythology as well as 
langu<age is rooted deep in the heart of the people, 
and that it is not the creation of the higher ranks, 
such as the priestly or the poetic order— a theory 
which Fr. Creuzer had tried to prove at the begin- 
ning of the century in his Symbolik. Its explana- 
tion IS to be sought exclusively in nature and its 
phenomena, especially in the idea of a struggle 
such as the spectacle of a thunderstorm or the 
alternation of day and night presents to us. This 
naturalistic view of mythology is exhibited most 
clearly m the poems of the Kigveda — from which 
we can easily understand how the myths of the 
aUied peoples were formed, and by means of which 
we are enabled to discover old Aryan myth-cycles. 
• j li 1*®'® Sittempted to do in his articles on 

(jandharven uud Kentauren ’ (Kuhn’s .ZiCscAr. i.). 
EpivM Saranyh" {ih.), ‘Manus, mvw, Mannus’ 
T''’- X Saramft, SaramSya, Wuotau’ 

Vti especially in his great work 

dia E^ahhunft efes Feuers und des 
Gottertranlcs (Berlin 1859). Max Miiller-whose 
Contributions to the Science of Comparative 

1 “'* Aryans’ are used in this 
artaclc for that group of languages and peoples which is eener- 

Se PWlologyT ‘ Indo-Germanic.’ 

xne TOrm Teutonic is used as a greneral term includinw all 

branches of the Germanic race : cl. frt. TnnS’ 


Mythology (collected in 2 vols., 1897), L*€tures 
on the Science of Language (1861-64), along with 
the ‘ Essays/ VMpn from a German Warhshof 
(1867-75), Origin and Growth of Eeligim (1878), 
Biographies of Words (1888), etc*, are weE known 
throughout the whole learned world— w^ent even 
further than A. Kuhn in the naturalistic ex- 
planation of mythical names. As sp{‘(ual!v char- 
acteristic of the views of both tiu; fact 

may be mentioned that th<«y were not content 
with discovering old Aryan myths* but trii^d 
also to deduce their origin from the character 
of human speech, ccjjie'bv for poetic in- 
terpretation, its poljKuiymv rrul homonymy, ete. 
Such is, in a very condensed form, the conception 
of mythology anel religion helti by Kuhn and 
Muller, for the full characterization of whitdi wo 
should have to note idso the meagra attention 
given in the works of both scholars to the im- 
portant sphere of religious ceremonic*B or worship* 
This conception continued to be the prevailing one 
down to the eighties of last century, altiiough from 
an early period currents were perceptible whitjh, 
issuing from various departments of science, tteemecl 
to threaten the foundfations of the Kuhn-Miiller 
theory. 

While this theory, in its re-construction of the 
Aryan religion, started mainly from the oldest 
literary remains of tiie Aryan ra(TH, first <»f all 
the Veda, and then the Avesta, Homer, and the 
Edda, on the other hand, the sciene<^ which has 
become known under the title of ^ Folklore,’ and 
which has as its aims the collecting of the leg^auis, 
fairy-tales, customs, and habits still prevalent 
among the peoph*, directed attention to the forms 
of the so-called lower mythology, and sought to 
prove that the very oldest material is to be found in 
analogies, such as those of the Greek Dryads with 
the German moss- and wood-maidens, of the (Jyciopa 
and centaurs with the wild men, etc. It was held 
to be demonstrable that many exalted divine 
and heroic figures originated in these circles. Ilie 
most successful representative of this view wm 
W. Mannhardt, in his two chief w'orks, Ihr Baum- 
Jcultus der Germanen und ikrer NachbarstuMme 
(Berlin, 1875, 2nd ed. 1904) and Aniike WaM- und 
FeldkuUe^ aus nordeuropdischer PhnlUfiung er- 
lautert (Berlin, 1877, 2nd ed. 1905). ’rhon, la addi- 
tion to this, ^ the study of ethnology, and in its 
trajn the universal comparative history of religion, 
pointed to a series of apparently primitive uni- 
versal religious ideas among mankind, of which 
at least traces were found also among the Aryan 
races, and which did not seem to fit well into the 
system conceived by Kuhn and Miiller. The an- 
cestpr theory especially, according to which aH 
religions spring from the worship of the dead, 
was placed in the foreground from the anthropo- 
logical side and was applied to the Aryan races 
by J. Lippert in Die Edigionm der europd- 
ischen KuUurvdlher, der Litauer, Shven, Germanen, 
Qriechen und Earner in ihrem gesckichtlichen Ur- 
sprung (Berlin ^ 1881; and in England, by H. 
Spencer, Principles of Sociology (1876-96), followed 
by Grant Allen, Evolution of the Idea of God (1897). 
Similarly Elard Hugo Meyer, in his Indoger- 
rnamschs Myihen (Berlin, 1883, 1887), distinguished 
three chief periods in the formation of myths: 
belief in souls, in spirits, and in gods, the first 
of which he designated pre-Aryan, the second 
Aryan, and the third post- Ary an. 

Moreover, even the opinion that the poems of the 
Eigyeda (from which, as we saw, the adherents 
of the Kuhn-M filler theory started, especially with 
regard to their interpretation of myths) introduce 
^ directly to the domain of naive nature-poetry 
began to waver, and there were many acute in- 
terpreters who claimed to discover, in the very 
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oldest parts of the Veda, traces of decay and of 
priestly refinement. This objection to the Kuhn- 
Muller explanation of myths has been urged with 
special force by 0. Gruppe in his book, Die griecL 
Kulte und Mythen in ihren Beziehungen zu den 
orient Religionen, i. (Leipzig, 1887) ; and in Eng- 
land by A. Lang, Custom and Myth (1884), MytJi^ 
Ritual, and Religion (1899), and Modern Myth- 
ology (1897). Gruppe points out that a great many 
of the mythical figures of the Eigveda are explic- 
able not by natural phenomena and occurrences, 
but by certain priestly manipulations of the 
cultus.^ He himself believes the Aryans of 
primitive times to have been completely devoid 
of religion, and ascribes the uniformity of their 
myths and worship, almost in the same way 
as Creuzer, to the enormous number of religious 
forms that they borrowed from Western Asia and 
Egypt and transferred to Greece, India, and Middle 
and North Europe. 

Finally, at the end of the seventies, Compara- 
tive Philology, whose daughter the comparative 
mythology of the Aryan people might well be 
claimed to be, had also entered upon a new phase 
of its development, inasmuch as from that time 
onwards the demand for a regular system in the 
correspondence of sounds as the result of etymo- 
logical comparisons of words and forms was more 
emphatically insisted on. Naturally, this claim 
was made also in the sphere of the identifi- 
cations proposed by students of the history of 
religions; and it became evident that the great 
majority of these identifications, and among them 
many which had hitherto been regarded as the 
most reliable supports of mythico-historical hypo- 
theses, were pnonetically untenable: e,g, Skr. 
gandharvd^QtX. /cei^rau/joy (* Gandharven und Ken- 
tauren *) ; Skr. mardtas, ‘ the Maruts ’ = Lat. Mars ; 
Skr. Vdruna = Qx. Otipavos ; Skr. Mdnu=:GT, Mlvtos ; 
and many others (see A. A. Macdonell, *Vedic 
Mythology ’ in Buhler’s Grundriss der Indo- 
Arischen Fhilologie und Alterthumskunde, 1897). 

Under these circumstances, it is not to be won- 
dered at that doubt of the correctness of the Kuhn- 
Miiller interpretation of mythology increased from 
year to year, and that finally people actually I 
arrived at such a degree of scepticism as to affirm I 
that it was impossible to ascertain with certainty 
anything whatever about the oldest religious ideas 
and customs of the Aryans (cf. e.g, E, Zupitza, 
in the Ztschr, des Vereins fur Volkskunde, 1901, 
p. 348 ff.). It is only quite lately (cf. e.g. M. Win- 
ternitz, in a series of admirable articles on ‘Was 
wissen wir von den Indogermanen ? ’ in Beilage 
zur Munchner AZ, 1903, Oct. and Nov.) that people 
are beginning again to ask if it is necessary and just 
to pronounce the life-work of such distinguished 
investigators as A. Kuhn and Max Muller absol- 
utely null and void, and are attempting to rescue 
at least some of their results. All this enables us 
to see how hard it is at the present moment to 
give a summary of our knowledge of the Aryan 
religion ; and before we even begin this difficult 
undertaking it will be necessary, first of all, to 
touch on the most important points regarding the 
method which we are to follow in the subsequent 
discussion. 

Method . — In a thoughtful address, entitled Die 
Aufgabe der theologischen Fakultaten und die all- 
gemeine Religionsgeschichte (Berlin, 1901), A. Har- 
nack says : 

*In the first place, it needs but little consideration to re- 
cognize that the study of each single religion ought by no 
means to be separated from the study of the history of the 
people concerned. ... To try to study the religion alone is a 
more childish undertaking than to examine only the roots or 
the blossom instead of the whole plant.’ 

On account of this indissoluble connexion be- 
tween the history, or, more accurately, the history 


of the culture, of a race and its religion, which will 
often meet us in the following discussion, it goes 
without saying that the materials which furnish us 
with a knowledge of the culture of the primitive 
Aryans are in reality the same as those which 
malce possible for us an acquaintance with their 
religion. As the present writer has recently 
treated the former in detail in the preface to his 
Reallex. der indog erm, Altertu7nskunde(^tx2,B^hmg, 
1901) and in the 3rd ed. of his work ^rachver- 
gleichung und Urgeschichte (L Teil : ‘ Geschichte 
und Methode der linguistisch - historischen For- 
schung,’ Jena, 1906), it only remains for him to 
characterize it shortly here in its special applica- 
tion to the history of religion. 

The materials which are at our disposal for the 
investigation of pre-historic periods of culture are 
derived partly from language, partly from things. 
With regard to the former, we must first of all, 
with very strict regard to phonetic laws, compare 
the pre-historic e^ivalents discovered in the his- 
tory of religion. For example, there exists beyond 
all doubt an equivalence of this kind in the group 
of words: Skr. devd^DdJu. deus, Lith. dilwas, Ir. 
dia, Old Norse tiuar, ‘ God * ; and Max Muller is 
certainly right when, at different times, he has 
reckoned the establishment of an etymology of 
this kind among the most important achievements 
in the mental history of mankind. In this search 
for the primitive vocabulary, we must, of course, 
exclude equivalents that are confined to parti- 
cular languages of the Aryan group, which, we 
know, were united to each other more closely 
than to the other languages. Thisi holds, e,g,, of 
a very considerable number of Indo-Iranian word- 
correspondences like Skr. sdma = Avesta haoma 
for the soma plant, which played so important a 
r61e in the cultus of both peoples ; Skr. mitrd^ 
Avesta mithra for the sun -god Mitra ; Skr. h6tar 
= Avesta zaotar for a certain class of priests, etc. 
We cannot utilize equivalents like these for 
determining the character of the Aryan religion ; 
on the contrary, they simply demonstrate that the 
Indians completed the development of their reli- 
gious history along with the Iranians, or perhaps 
only with the Eastern branch of them, the con- 
sideration of which falls outside the scope of this 
article (cf . , on this point, Spiegel, Die arische Periode, 
Leipzig, 1887 ; and numerous sections in Olden- 
berg’s hook, Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894). 
Negative conclusions from the vocabulary of prim- 
itive times, i,e, conclusions from the non-existence 
of an expression for a certain idea to the non- 
existence of that idea itself, are, on the whole, 
dangerous, as all negative deductions are. But 
it is otherwise when primitively related expressions 
are wanting for a whole class of ideas. When, 
e.g,, all attempts have failed to prove that real 
god-names existed in the earliest times, or when 
there is no etymological agreement to be found 
between two languages for the idea of the temple, 
these facts will require due consideration in de- 
ciding the question whether there really were god- 
names and temples in the primitive Aryan period. 

But it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
the only way in which philology can be of service 
to the history of religion is by placing at its 
disposal the primitive etymological equivalents in 
the sphere of religion. Harnack (op, cit,) is right 
in saying that the history of religion is reflected in 
the history of language, and that only he who 
knows the latter is in a position to seek to decipher 
the former. In fact, the whole formation of re- 
ligious ideas can be understood only with the help 
of philology. Whence came the god-names of the 
separate Aryan races, if, as we have just seen, they 
cannot be recognized in the vocabulary of the prim- 
itive language ? What religious thought called them 
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into being in each separate case ; and how did this, 
their fandamental idea, afterwards grow deeper 
and wder’ But even if it must, unfortunately, 
be admitted that our knowledge in this department 
is still very limited, the fact that at present we know 
aothing certain about the etymological explana- 
tion of many, indeed of most, Aryan god-names (an 
Indian Varuna and Mitra^ a Greek Ares and 
Poseidon^ a Roman Mars and Liher^ the Teutonic 
Tanfam and Nerthus, a Lithuanian Occc^irma and 
A^itrinpus^ etc.) does not justify the conclusion 
that tills must remain so in the future. In this 
connexion, H. TJsener’s GoUemament Versuch einer 
Zehre von der religidsen Begriffsbildung (Bonn, 
1896), a book which to some extent forms the 
basis of the present article, shows a marked ad- 
vance, although the present writer recognizes this 
advance more in the fundamental idea of the work 
than in its details, which are often linguistically 
assailable. Moreover, Avhat we really lack most, 
in the sphere of Aryan archaeology as in others, is 
a collection of linguistic material. Once we have 
before us, collected and sifted, the terminology of 
sacrifice and prayer, of priests and temples, of lots 
and consulting of oracles, of legal and moral ideas 
f rona all the Aryan languages, various stages of his- 
torical development emerge of their own accord, 
and each new etymological discovery implies a new 
discovery in the history of religion. 

lYe have so far been treating of expressions 
which either belong to the common pre-historic 
vocabulary or are autochthonous in the separate 
languages. Now we have to refer to another im- 


portant source for the understanding of religious 
history. This is the foreign word, or borrowing. 
Thiia the Gr. taken from Heb. gedem, * the 

East,’ the Lat. Apollo and Proserpina from Gr. 

and IL€pa€<p6if7], and the Russ. hogU, * God,^ 
from Ayesta baya, show the directions from which 
new religious thoughts and suggestions came to 
the separate Aryan races. 

Nour, even although the aid which is given to 
religious history by philology is great and many- 
sided, yet it is a great mistake to believe, as was 
formerly done, that the religion of the primitive 
Anrans, like their culture generally, could he 
deduced simply from etymological comparisons. 
It is true that the above-mentioned equation, Skr. 
devd = Lat. deus, shows us clearly that there were 
divine beings even in primitive times; but we 
cannot expect from^ philology any information re- 
garding the intrinsic value, or import and scope, 
of this term. In this, as in all other questions, 
therefore, the comparison of things and the in- 
vestigation of things must accompany the com- 
parison of words. 

This brings us, in the first place, to Fre-history or 
Pre-histonc Archceology, a science which, in general, 
is b^ed in no small degree on certain religious con- 
ceptions and customs of prehistoric man. For we 
owe the maiority of pre-historic relics, as is well 
knoTO, to the ancient wide-spread practice of the 
worship of the dead ; and the questions, how and 
where the dead were buried, what was placed beside 
them in the way of food and drink, what weapons 
and implements were laid in the grave or on the 
funeral pyre, and why the corpse was buried 
m this or that position, turned ki IMs or that 
naturally connected most closely 
^th problems of the history of religion. But 
discovenes of another kind — such as sacrifice- 
stones, idols, amulets, bronze kettles, bronze 
cnanots, no doubt serving a religious purpose (one 
was found near Trundholm as recently as 1902 ; 

iftA/i ' Furopas, Strsissburg, 

iyu4, p. 116), and many others — possess great sig- 
nificance m relipous history, even if at first th^ 
raise more problems than they enable us to solve. 


But the chief tfisk in this field of investigation 
must always be the comparison of the rdkjmu 
hidorirdUy attested in the. vajdom Aryan rmm, 
and the attempt to select from the crowd of their 
heterogeneous phenomena what m comimm ami 
original. And there can be no doubt concerning 
the path to be pursued, provided that the anahtgy 
emphasized above between the history of Aryaii 
culture in general and the history of Aryan religion 
in particular is correct 

It is the great merit of V. Helm to have shown, 
especially in his book Kulturpjlanzm tmd Hnnstkre 
in ihrem Ubcrgang am Asien nach Euro pi d (ed. 
0. Schr^er, Berlin, tliat tiie c<mditions ot 

civilization in jjrimiuve \ryan times have per- 
sisted, often with great faithfulness, among the 
N. European races, partiiuLirly the Lithuaniana 
and the 5>Iav8, among uhom not infrequently 
show themselves at the present day. It m from 
the study of these races that the higher forms af 
life, as they are presented to us in Indian, Greek, 
and Roman antiquity, have for t!m hrst time 
been fully understood. There was really nothing 
further needed than the transference of this 
simple thought to the history of religion. In very 
nnich the same way, men like W. il. Hmith {Mdt 
gion of the IH94 [Genn. tr. Freiburg, 

1899]) and S. I. Curtiss {Frimitim Semitic Rdkjion 
To-day, 1902 [Germ. ed. Leipzig, 1904]) have re- 
cently attempted to deduce the ohiest Semitic 
religious conditions, not so much from Babylonian, 
Phmnician, and Hebrew antiquity as from their 
modem remains, especially among Arab tribes. 
Similarly our task m to look at the iiiglier forms 
of religion of the^ Indians, Greeks, and Romans 
from the standpoint of tlie lower stages of N. 
European paganism, and to find the latter again In 
the former. Unfortunately, this methodical plan 
is more ewily stated than carried out. The reason 
for this is that our knowleilge of N. European 
religions is, in many ways, still shadowy ami in- 
complete; for-— and this moie neaily concerns the 
Teutom--it cannot be doubted thnt the work of 
J. Grimm {Detdsche Mythologies, 1875-78), however 
worthy of admiration it is even yet, sulFers from 
two defects which have not been removed even by 
later investigation. The first of these is that the 
religious-historical information with regarti to tlm 
Continental Teutons is too much amalgamated with 
what we know about the Northern mythology, 
which requires special critical examination. The 
second defect is that the whole re-construction of 
the old Teutonic faith in the hands of Grimm and 
his followers is dominated by the same spirit 
of oyer-estimation of its contente as Tacitus 
exhibits in his Germania^ Our knowledge of 
Slavonic paganism is still more uncertain. In G. 
Krek’s Eirueit. in die slav* Literaturgeschichie^ 
(Graz, 1887), we find, indeed, a comparatively 
matter - of - fact presentation of ancient Slavonic 
relMon (pp. 877-439) ; but the incisive criticism by 
A. Bruckner (Archiv fur slav. PhiioL xiv. 161 ff.) 
has shown how careful an investigation we still 
need of the sources, which are far too full of the 
most incredible misunderstandings and faulty 
emendations (examples of these in Archiv, iv. 
423 or xiv. 164), before we can obtain from them 
any grains of real gold. In particular, we know 
absolutely nothing about common Slavonic god- 
names, for even the agreement of Zuarasici (certi- 
fied by Thietmar, vi 7) with the Russ. Svarog 
does not prove any such thing with certainty (cf. 
JagiS, Archiv, iv. 412 ff.). This is perhaps due 
w the simple reason that, as yet, there were no 
Slavonic god-names at all. if the historical in- 
formation about Slavonic paganism is thus of a 
doubtful nature, we are compensated for it in some 
measure by the fact that on Slavonic soil many 
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heathen manners and customs, even under the 
^loss of Christianity, make themselves widely felt 
even at the present time. We possess excellent 
data about these; and we hope, especially with 
regard to the cult of the dead, to obtain new and 
valuable information by means of them. 

It fortunately happens, too, that we are very well 
supplied with information about the primitive 
paganism of the Baltic brother-races of the Slavs, 
the Prussians, Lithuanians, and Letts. Among 
these peoples, originally at least equally far removed 
from the influences of both Koman and Byzantine 
culture, a particularly primitive religious system 
survived down to the 15th and 16th cents., and 
even longer ; so that we see the remarkable 
spectacle of adherents of the Lutheran doctrine 
like Jan Maleoki (Meletius, Menecius) about 1550, 
or Matthseus Prsetorius (born about 1635) being 
able to report in detail regarding the paganism 
existing in their communities. F. Solmsen has 
enumerated and briefly explained these sources of 
the Prusso-Lithuanian religion, in UsenePs Gbt- 
Urnamm (p. 79fl‘.) We shall return to some of 
them in the course of this article. In general, 
however, we may express the hope that the Lithu- 
anian religion will render services to the history of 
Aryan religion similar to those rendered by the 
Arabs to Semitic study, 

Idm of God, — If we undertake to examine and 
arrange, in accordance with the method described 
above, the stock of religious ideas and customs 
prevalent among the primitive Aryan races, what 
could be a better starting-point than that con- 
ception to the evolution of which all those eflbrts 
are in the last resort directed— the conception of 
‘ God’ ? We shall make the three words Gr. 

Lat, and the common Teutonic O.H.G, got 
the pivot of this preliminary investigation. 

For a long time the Greek word was erroneously 
connected with the Lat. deus. Nowadays this 
theory may be regarded as finally abandoned. On 
the other hand, nearly all later etymologists agree * 
that the Gr. dc6s is derived from *dF€<ro-s (ci. 

^ros ‘ spoken by God ’) and belongs to the follow- 
ing word-group ; Lith. dwedii, dwesti ‘ to breathe,* 
dwdse ‘breath,* ‘spirit,’ dtcsas ‘vapour,* Old Slav. 

‘breath,* ‘spirit,* duSa ‘soul,^ M.H.G. getwds 
‘ghost,’ Old Gall, dusii ‘nightmare’ (cf. Augustine, 
ae Civ, Dei, xv. 23: ‘Quosdam dsemones, quos 
Dusios Galli nuncupant, hanc assidue immunditiam 
et ten tare et efficere p^lures talesque asseverant*; 
Isid. Or, 8, 11, 103 : ‘ Saepe improbi existunt etiam 
mulieribus, et earum peragunt concubitum, quos 
dsemones Galli dusios nuncupant, quia assidue hanc 
peragunt immunditiam’), Lat. Firdlia {*dhvSsdlia) 
‘a festival in honour of the dead* (also probably 
firim from ^dhv^sice, and festus). As the develop- 
ment of the meaning of the Gr. we get there- 
fore ‘breath,* ‘soul,’ ‘soul of the dead,’ ^ god,^ 

A second series of words presents a quite 
analogous appearance. Jordanis (ch. 13) remarks 
of the Goths: ‘Jam proceres suos, quorum quasi 
fortuna vincebant, non puros homines sed semideos, 
id est, anses vocaverunt.* Now the word arises 
which is here made use of, and which in the 
passage quoted denotes the souls of ancestors wor- 
shipped as gods, rose on the one hand to be the 
title of the highest old Norse gods, the Asen (Old 
Nor. desir), and on the other hand exists still in 
Anglo-Saxon (4se) in the sense of lower spiritual 
beings, the elves : ^sa ^escot is like ylfa gescot = 
N.H.G. Hexenschuss, lit. witches^ shot,^ i.e, lum- 
bago. It is not improbable that there is, further, 
a connexion between the same word and Skr. dsu 

* Bechtel forms an exception to this, in Bezzenberger’s 
Beitruge, xxx. 267 ff. [N.B.—A star Wore a word (as in the 
next hue) signifies that the form does not occur but is in- 
ferred.] 


‘ the breath of life in men and animals,’ anirm (cf., 
in phonetic connexion, Skr. OMfi=:Lat. ensis ‘sword’), 
ana once more with Skr. dsura^ Avesta ahura 
{Ahura-mazda)=‘god,* ‘lord.* 

The facts referred to find their explanation in a 
series of other related phenomena. As is the case 
among other races, the soul is thought of in the 
Aryan languages as breath, wind, vapour or smoke. 
A primitive Aryan expression for this survives in 
the equation Skr. O.H.G. dtum ‘breath,’ 

‘soul’ (Ir. atkach ‘breath’), while the closely related 
equation of Skr. rndnas^Gr, fx^vos (ef. ^so Lat. 
Minerva from *Men6sova) seems to mean not so 
much the physical substratum of the soul as its 
spiritual power (cf. Gr. fi^fxova, ‘I strive*). The 
heart of man appears to be regarded as the real seat 
of the soul, a fact which seems to follow, on the 
one hand, from the Gr. primitive spiritual 

beings (cf. below, pp. 27, 52), and their identity 
with KTfp ‘heart,* and, on the other hand, from the 
circumstance that the Indian mdnas also has its 
abode in the heart, as a being the size of the thumb 
(cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p, 526). 
The heart is also viewed as the starting-point of 
numerous spiritual functions and emotions: Lat. 
vicors ‘mad,* recordari ‘to remember,’ Old Slav. 
srUditis^ ‘to be angry,’ Bulg. srUdeliv ‘courage- 
ous ’ (Lat. cor, Old Slav. srUdice ‘ heart ’), etc. 
From the separate languages we may mention 
further, for the notion of the soul : Lat. animus 
‘soul,* anima ‘breath’: Gr. EvepLo^ ‘wind’ (Skr. 
dniti * he breathes *) ; Gr. \pvxh • ‘ breathe ’ ; 

Gr. Bvfids (II, vii. 131 identical with \l/vx^) : Skr. 
dhdmd, Lat. fUmus ‘smoke,* etc. 'This breath 
or smoke soul, then, is enclosed in the body of 
man, which, however, it leaves on the advent of 
death, also temporarily in the phenomena of sleep 
and dreams, in order to lead an independent exist- 
ence. From the spiritual beings formed in this 
way there have now sprung a large host of spirits 
conceived as partly harmful and partly helpful, for 
which there exist in the Aryan languages a vast 
number of cognate expressions. 

Some of these are : Skr. Avesta druj—Oid Nor. dmugr. 
Old Saxon gidrog, O.H.G. gitroc (cf. also A.8. dredg ‘ larva 
inortui/ and perhaps Old Nor. dvergr^ M.H.G. twerc ‘dwarf') 
‘goblin/ ‘ghost’; Skr. druk ‘to injure’; Skr. rhhd, Vedic ex- 
pression for three clever elfish beings (Kuhn’s Zlschr. Iv. 102 ff.) 
sOld Nor. dlffy A.S. celf^ M.H.G. aip, ‘ fairy/ ‘ghostly being/ 
‘demon/ ‘nightmare ’(cf. W. Grimm, Kleinete Schrifteri^ i.406ff., 
and also Schrader, Beallexieon, art. ‘ Zwerge und Riesen ’) ; com- 
mon Teutonic M.H.G. mar m.L, Old Nor. mara, A.S. mcere, 
mare, O.H.G. mara f. ‘demon’ (mare in ‘ nightmare ’)= Old 
si. mara ‘witch/ ‘demon,* ‘goblin,* Ir. mor~[r]igain, Gl. lamia 
‘goblin-queen ' ; Old Nor. valr, A.S. wcel ‘ the dead ' (esp. on the 
battlefield) = Lith. w^les ‘ghostly forms of dead people, ghostly 
beings in general’; Goth, hugs Vovs,’ Old Nor. hugr ‘soul* 
(tnajinakugir ‘human souls which appear in many forms') 
perhaps = Lith. ‘ dwarf -spirit,* ‘hobgoblin/ etc. 

To this class of beings, which will engage our 
attention, in the discussion of the conception of fate 
(below, p. 52^), belong originally the two series 
of words which were discussed above, namely, Gr. 
Beds and Goth, anses ; but these words took on a 
higher meaning under the influence of the worship 
devoted to the souls of the dead, and ultimately 
became associated with those divine beings for 
whom the Lat. deus is the characteristic term. 

The word deus, as we have shown above, corre- 
sponds to the Skr. devd, Ir. dia, Lith, dil%vas, Old 
Nor. tivar, and along with these goes back to an 
Aryan root *deivo-s, which, in consequence of its 
close connexion with Aryan ^dgiu-s^Skr, dydds 
‘sky,’ Gr. Zei^s, Lat. Juppiter, must have had 
some such meaning as ‘the heavenly.* Now, 
since the Aryan *dyius, as the use not only of the 
Indian dydus, but also of the Gr. Zeh and Lat. 
Juppiter proves,^ originally denoted merely the 
visible sky worshipped as a god, *dewos derived in 
primitive times * from *dytus, must have signified 
* A later formation from Skr. dydus, divds^Qx, Ztvy, AiF6t 
is Skr. divyd-Gr. 5tbs from ‘heavenly/ 
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originally only tho powers of nature visible in the 
sky, e.g. sun, moon, dawn, thunder, winds, etc. 

In them, therefore, we must see the * heavenly 
ones.’ The common Teutonic root Goth, yn}), Old 
Nor. god, A.S. god, O.H.G. got, seems to the 
present writer to he largeljy characteristic of the 
oldest conception of the divine element thought of 
as active in these ‘heavenly ones.’ The most 
significant thing about it is that it leads back to a 
neuter conception, to an original which (cf. 

on this point Osthoff in Bezzenberger’s Beitrage 
z, Kunde d, idg, Spr, xxiv. 177), as is shown by 
the comparison with Skr. hdvtxte ‘ he calls ’ {hntd 
‘called’), Avesta zavaiti ‘he curses,’ lith. itawcti 
‘to charm,’ most mobably denoted originally ‘the 
divine element called forth by a charm from the 
deified phenomenon.’ We shall return to this 
later. But meanwhile the discussion of the Or. 
0€6t and the Lat. dem has led us to the necessity 
of dividing the material at our disposal into two 
parts, which we may distinguish as worship of 
the dead and worship of the ‘ heavenly ones,’ In a 
third division we snail discuss what, indeed, in 
many ways comes into contact with the worship of 
the dead and the ‘heavenly ones,’ but yet is on 
the whole independent of it, viz. the prevailing 
ideas of Fate and the means of their investigation. 

L Tbjs worship of tee dead,— As far back as 
we can trace the Aryan races by means of tradition 
or excavations, they honoured their dead by a long 
series of customs which shed a surprising light on 
the ideas of man concerning a life after death. 
We shall get the best view of these by treating of 
(1) the different forms of disposal of the dead which 
we encounter among the Aryan races, especially 
burial and cremation; (2) the attentions paid to 
the dead at the time of the disposal of the corpse, 
especially the gifts to the dead ; (3) the attentions 
paid to them after the funeral rites (ancestor- 
worship). Then we must speak (4) about the | 
beliefs in fixed common abodes of the dead (realms ; 
of the dead)— beliefs which, in the course of time, 
made their appearance in several parts of the 
Aryan world. 

I. Burial and burning of the corpse.— The fact 
that in ail countries occupied by Aryans these two 
forms of disposing of the dead are found contend- 
ing for the mastery, even in very primitive times, 
suggests to us the auestion, To which of the two 
are we to assign the greater antiquity? If we 
turn for an answer first to Asia, we find that crema- 
tion may be regarded as the regular means of dis- 
posing of the body among the Indians even in Vedic 
times, and is the only one mentioned in the ritual 
texts ; but alongside of it there are also evidences 
of the burial of the unburned body. Thus in the 
Eigveda (X. xv. 14) the pious ancestors who dwell 
in the joy of Heaven are divided into ‘ those who 
have been burned by fire and those who have not 
been burned by fire’ ; and so too in the Atkarva- 
veda (XVIII, ii. 34) buried bodies and cremated ones 
are distinguished among the ‘fathers,’ whom Agni 
is to bring forward. A glance at the Iranian 
brother-race of the Indians shows ns that in these 
latter quotations we have before us the traces of 
an earlier state of affairs. Among the kings of the 
Scythians, who ethnographically seem to represent 
a part of the primitive Iranian race, left behind or 
scattered westwards, and who remained in more 
primitive conditions of culture, Herodotus (iv. 
71 f.), who describes their obsequies in great de- 
tail, presupposes burial as the only form ; and the 
bodies of the ancient Persian kings also were en- 
tombed nnburned, as their graves show, Hero- 
dotus (i. 140) states the same thing of the Persians 
in general, while he gives in addition an account of 
a protective envelopment of the body in wax (jcara- 
Kripdj<ravT€s dij Sjp t6v p^kvv Uipaai yy KpijTrrovcri), 


When, on the other hand, cremation in |»roveti hj 
the Avesta m existing aimmg iiuioZonjaHtriaii 
tribes, or when the followers of Zaratlumbtra, 
well as the I’ersian Magi, previous to burying 
their deaxi, exposed them to he devoured by dogs, 
birds and beasts of prey, we must in ^ both omm 
undoubtedly detect the iutrodricUoii of ioreigii cus» 
toms, the last-tiHUitioned of which seeins to have 
originated among the wild mountain tribes of the 
Oreit» in Kahu’histiin (ttf. Diodorus Siculus, xviL 
105 ; tQip ykp ‘wo.p^ awm t 4 tf'dfjwtra 

(pipowiv ol <nrfywi$ 

Tovs I'lrl Ttj« rh crw|xa., r^P pip 

T€pLK€lpivop PiKpip mpmpovprai^ rh 81 

TO vTfTfXcvTj] KOTOS KaTaXiCtTovon. popav rots 

Similar corniitionH confront us amtmg t he Mmro* 
pean Aryans, e*^pe<dnlly sitiong the Grrekf, In the 
shaft-gjavesjund in tin* ii»‘e hn«*:'nd <diam her tombs 
of the Mycemcaii period, the dead were enbuiibmi 
unburneil in a jtai fly mummifusl '• tat*^ fcf. Tsounhm* 
Manatt, Thu Jjgrryiann Afp’, <‘h \ . vi.). And even 
if, in the face of theN(‘ oui“nvt‘n'*s, v. must take 
account of the possibility of a non-Greciati popu- 
lation in Myc6na*an Greece, the case b ditlerent 
with the i^eat Athenian cemetery which has Imii 
open to view in the N, W. of the town since tlte year 
1891 (cf. A. Briickner and E. pernif*e, ‘ Kin attiwher 
Friedhof’ in MitteiL d. kau. dputsrh‘'u arthnmd. 

; InstUuta, Athen. Abt. xviiL). Among the nineteen 
‘ dipylon -graves ’ (graves of the geometric period) 
in this burviug-])la('c, only one containcii an um 
with burnt )hhw^, ‘ and this state of affairs agreet 
with the assurances of (ilreek local antlijimnos, 
who claim to have seen no rp^iffropiKht witii a 
burnt body.’ So, when buiying and Imrning are 
met with in the Greece of history alongside of 
each other, there can l>e no doubt that the hunier 
custom must be regarded as tin* moic primitive, 
and that the Homeric world with practice of 
body-burning reprcMiuts an innovation contrary 
to the primitive Greek custom of burial which i« 
preserved in the mother-country* 

The Homan tradition corresponds to the con- 
ditions actually found among tlie Greeks. Accord- 
ing to Pliny, burial preceded cremation in Koine 
also (cf. MuL Nat vii. 187) : 

*Ip8um cremate apud Eomanoi non fuit veteHs bftltutl; 
terra condehantur * . * et tanien miilto familiw prmm ierva* 
vere ritus, aicut in Cornelia nemo ante Bulkm dictatorem Ira- 
ditnr creinatus.* 

An old royal enactment referring to the so-called 
* Caesarian o{>eration’ (cL M. Voigt, ‘ tlber die 
leges regiae’ in AEG, vii. : ‘negat lex regia mull- 
erem, qum praegnans raortua sit, humttrl^ 3uit<*(pi:un 
artus ei excidatur ’) appears to be acqusint.t'd with 
urial only, but the legislation of the 'bwedve 
Tables already sanctions with methods of dis|K)sal 
of the dead. 

Of. Tab. X. (ed. Scboell) 1 : ^hominem mortunm in mh& m 
septlito it^ve urito ' ; 8, 0 : ^ neve aurutn addito cb anro denfcei 
iuncti escunt, aut uu cum illo i^epeluil uretvey be fr&uda estq.* 

The excavations also indicate that burial was suc- 
ceeded by cremation on ancient Latin soil The 
lowest layer of the burying-ground laid bare near 
the Porta Esquilina contains rock-liewn burial 
chambers with un burned bodies; while in the 
second layer of soil in this cemetery, as well as in 
the necropolis of Alba Longa and among the most 
recent excavations of Professor Boni in the Forum 
Eomanum, urns of ashes have been bnnight to 
light which point, no doubt, to a higher antiquity for 
cremation in Borne than might be expected from 
the historical tradition quoted. We iiave to rely 
solely on excavations with regard to the nortliern 
art of Italy. Here, in the famous burying- places 
elonging to the older Iron Age, of Bologna, ViL 
lanova, and Marzobotto, the graves of bodies buried 
and burned almost contemporaneously lie close 
together. The latter class are assigned by Mon- 
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telius {La Civilisation primitive en Italie depuis 
IHntrodaction des mitazix, Stockholm, 1895) to the 
Umbrians, Le. to the near relatives of the Latins, 
and the former to the non-Aryan Etruscans. But 
the observations of the present writer, on the spot 
and in the Museum of Bologna, failed to convince | 
him of the possibility of carrying through this 
ethnographic division. 

When we i)ass to the East and North of our 
territory, we find both methods of disposing of the 
dead mentioned by Herodotus (v. 8) among the 
Thracians ; TOu<f}aX tolo-l e^5aifj(.o<rL ahrwv [the present 
reference is tlius only to the rich] da-l aide* rpeh 

ijfAipas 7rporid4a<rc rbv veKpbv, Kal iravTOia (r<j}d^aPT€S 
IpifCoi €i)Ci)x^opTat,f TpoK\aii<ravTes Tpojrop* ^Treira 5b 
OdwTovcL Karaicava'avTes aXXcas -Yli Kpv\|/avTes,* 
The same thing holds of the pagan Prussians and 
Lithuanians^ regarding whom a treaty with the 
Teutonic Order in the year 1249 (cf. Dreger, Cod, 
Fomeran, diplom. No. 191) certifies the following : 

* promiserunt quod ipsi et heredes eorum in mortuis 
comburendis vel suoterrandis , . . vel etiam in 
aliis quibuscunque ritus gentilium de cetero non 
servabunt.’ Elaborate descriptions of the disposal 
of the bodies of people of rank by cremation among 
the races mentioned are given us by different 
authorities, such as Peter of Dusburg or the canon 
Stryikowski ; while others like the clerical Jan 
Malecki (Meletius, Menecius), who wUl often be 
referred to, in their accounts of the ancient Prussian 
funeral customs, start with burial as a self-evident 
institution. The older information among the 
Slavonic races is somewhat more uniform, and is 
in favour of cremation. It is certified by Boni- 
face (Jaff6, Monurmnta Mo^untina^ p. 172) as 
existing among the Winedi; by Thietmar of 
Merseburg (UAron. viii. 2) among the Poles, and by 
the Arabs Ibn Dustah, Ibn Fosslan, Mas'udi, etc., 
among the Eastern and the Danube Slavs, ^ong- 
side of this, however, Ibn Dustah tells of a custom 
according to which, if a man of noble rank died, 
a grave was made for him in the form of a large 
house, in which he was laid unburned. But, as 
the followers of this custom are expressly called 
Rhos (Russians), not Slavonians, it is natural to 
conjecture that, as we must understand by the 
Rhos the Norse conquerors of Russia, we have 
here to do with a Scandinavian custom ; for we 
read of stately rooms in Norway belonging to the 
oldest Iron Age — rooms hewn in wood, in which 
some corpses lay on stuffed cushions, and some sat 
on cliairs (cf. 0. Montelius, Die Kultur Schwedens\ 
p. 193).^ It may also be considered a foreign custom 
when, in the account given by Ibn Fosslan of the 
interment of a Russian merchant (see below, p. 30), 
the^ corpse was put in a ship and burned along with 
it, in exactly the same way as was customary in 
Northern Scandinavia. On the other hand, the 
simultaneous existence of different burial customs 
among the old Slavonic races— cremation among 
the Kadimi^es, S^ver janes, and Krivi^es, buriM 
among the Pol janes and Drevl janes — may be in- 
ferred from the information of the old Russian 
Chronicle of Nestor, and Christianity at its intro- 
duction seems to have found both methods of dis- 
posing of the bodies followed to practically the 
same extent (cf. Kotljarevskij, ‘On the Burial 
Customs of the Pagan Slavs," in Trans, of the 
Department for the Russian Lang, and Lit. of the 
St, Petersburg Acad, [Russ.] xlix. p. 240 ff.). 

The Teutons and Celts still remain to be con- 
sidered. Among these the Roman authors are 
acquainted with cremation only. 

Of., for the Teutons, Tacitus, Germ. 27: ‘funerum nulla 
ambitio : id solum observatur, ut corpora clarorum virorum 
certis hguis crementur, struem rogi nec vestibus nec odoribus 

* Of. also Kretschmer, EvnUit. in die Qeach. der griech. 
Spracke^ p. 178. 
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cumulant : sua cuique arma, quorundain ig^ni et equus adicitur, 
sepulcrum csespes erigit.’ As late as the year 785 (MGII lii, 
49) Charlemag^ne decreed against the Saxons : * si quis corpus 
defunct! hommis secundum rr-ir P-'rarcnin fimma consumi 
fecerit, et ossa eius ad ( ij.ciein jurK-;:. t::, cip-.L]),! r ; and 
again, ‘iubemus ut corpoia C'..i ^ cm ..d cime- 

tena ecclesiuj deferantur et non ad tumulos Paganorum.' The 
native testimonies to cremations on a large scale are too well 
known from the Beowulf and the songs of the Edda to require 
to be detailed here. With reference to the Gauls, Csesar states 
(de Bell. Gall. vi. 19) : * funera sunt pro cultu Gallo rum niagnifica 
et sumptuosa ; omniaque quae vivis cordi fuisse arbitrantur, in 
ig^em inferunt, etiam animalia, ac paulo supra hanc memoriam 
servi et clientes, quos ab iis dilectos esse constabat, iustis 
funeribus confectis una cremabantur.* The same thing ap- 
pears from Pomponius Mela (iii. 2, S) and from Diodorus Siculus 
(V. 28). 

The question simply is, At what time did the 
Teutons and Celts begin to cremate their dead? 
The final answer to this can be given only by pre- 
historic archaeology, for want of older written 
evidences. This ^ows that in the lands occupied 
by the Celts and Teutons during the Neolithic 
Age, the corpses were interred xmbumed in dol- 
mens, upright graves, and stone chests, and that it 
was only after the use of bronze had become more 
firmly established in Europe that cremation gradu- 
ally came in. It further encourages more and more 
the opinion (cf. Montelius, AA xvii. 151 ff.) that 
the change of custom went on in the countries 
mentioned, without any real change in the popula- 
tion, so that in this way we should have to con- 
clude that, for both Celts and Teutons, burial and 
not cremation was the oldest method of disposing of 
the dead, although history gives evidence only of 
the latter. It is worthy of notice that in Sweden 
and Norway burial once more appears decisively 
during the younger Iron Age alongside of crema- 
tion, and we may doubt whether the former mode of 
disposing of the dead was at any time quite extinct. 

No one who considers the facts and conditions 
here described (cf. for details J. Grimm, ‘ U ber das 
Verbrennen der Leichen ’ in Kleinere Schriften^ ii. 
211, and Ridgeway, The Early Age of Greece, i. ch. 
vii. ‘Inhumation, Cremation, and the SouP) will 
doubt that, so far as the Aryan races are concerned, 
there is a not inconsiderable probability for the 
priority of burial over cremation. This view is 
confirmed by a consideration of the language. 

If it really happened, as J. Grimm (op, cit.) 
assumed, that cremation existed before burial, we 
should naturally expect this fact to be indicated 
somehow in the Aryan funeral terminology ; that, 
e.g.y expressions for ‘ to dispose of the dead ’ should 
exhibit an original sense = ‘ to burn.’ But this is 
not at all the case ; and even the Gr. ^cLtttoj, which 
means in historical usage ‘ to bury ’ and ‘ to burn,’ 
can by no means, in spite of J. Grimm’s contention, 
be connected with Skr. tap, Lat. tepeo, Gr. re^pa, 
‘ashes,’ but must very likely be connected with 
O.H.G. tunc, ‘pit,’ or with Armen, damhan ‘ grave.’ 
On the other hand, there is a wide-spread pre- 
historic designation of burial in the series : Old Pr. 
kopts, enkopts, ‘ to bury,’ Lith. kdpas, ‘ cairn,’ Lett. 
kapu mdte, ‘grave -goddess,’ Gr. xetTreros, ‘grave,’ 
‘ pit,’ Lat- capulus, ‘ coffin ’ : Lith. kapdti, Old Slav. 
kopati, ‘to hew,’ and the same change of meaning 
recurs in the equally primitive equation: O.H.G. 
pm6=01d Slav, grohu, ‘grave,’ ‘coffin’ (Goth. 
grdban, ‘ to dig ’). There is a pre-historic designa- 
tion of the grave also in the probable equation, 
Lat. orcus {*urcus), ‘under world ’= Goth, aurahi, 
‘ sepulchral cave ’ (cf. Bezzenberger, Beitrage, xxvi. 
166) ; while the Lat. sepelio, the oldest meaning of 
which was undoubtedly ‘to bury,’ as follows horn 
the passages of the Twelve Tames quoted above, 
through its connexion with the Skr. sapary, ‘to 
serve, ^ ‘do homage,’ ‘honour,’ plainly expresses 
the ancient ritual significance of this mode of dis- 
posal of the dead (cf. also W. Schulze, in Kuhn’a 
Zeitschr. xli. 335). 
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We are thus justified in aRsuminj^ that the 
Aryans, alike in the land of their orij^in and after 
their arrival in what afterwards became tiieir home, 
interred their dead nnbumed in carefully prepared 
graves. The thought that prompted^ this kind of 
burial must have been simply the desire to protect 
the body of the deceased, whether with the pious 
intention of warding ofi’ enemies and wild animals 
from it, or because, believing that the soul #f the 
dead hovers around the corpse and is bound to 
its existence, they thought to secure the interests 
of the deceased by procuring for him^ the longest 
possible existence, and at the same time to serve 
the interests of the survivors—for they were afraid 
of ghosts—by confining the spirits of the dead | 
rigidly to the grave. Or it may be that all these ; 
reasons worked together. 

This intention of guarding the body of the dead 
person is exhibited on the gnrandest scale in those 
colossal tombs, known as dolmens, vaults, cairns, 
etc., which are scattered over Europe in the 
North, West, and South, and winch also recur 
in North Africa, Palestine, and India; but the 
questions to which these buildings give rise from 
the side of the history of culture and ethnography 
(cf. S. Muller, JSford, Altertumskundey h 68 ; 
Hoernes, UrgescK der hildenden Kunst, p. 241; 
Zinck, Det nord&vrop. dysseterritor, stmgram og 
dyssemes udhredelse i Eiiropa; M. Much, E&imat 
der IndogermaTieny Abschnitt v., ‘Die grossen 
Steingraber ') are as yet so far from being settled 
that we cannot enter upon them here. At bottom, 
however, the same endeavour to protect and pre- 
serve the human corpse is expressed in the later but 
still pagan invention of the coffin. It is unknown 
during the whole of the Stone Age, and in Greece 
also during the Mycenaean period of the Bronze 
Age. In S^parta, as late as the time of Lycurgus, 
the dead were, without any such covering, laid 
upon palm branches and leaves of the olive tree. 
Afterwards, as in the old Athenian cemetery (cl 
above, p. 16), the bodies were enclosed in large 
vessels (r£0ot), and then the clay and wooden comn 
and the stone sarcophagus gradually found their 
way into the South, borrowed perhaps from foreign 
countries. In the forest land of N. Europe there 
appeared for the first time, in the earlier Bronze 
Age, the so-called ‘ tree of the dead,^ ie. a hollowed- 
out trunk, especially of the oak, which was used 
for the protection of the body. Any one who 
desires to convince himself of the preserving power 
of this manner of interment has only to examine, 
in the Copenhagen National Museum, the tree- 
coffins with their contents taken from the Danish 
cairns. In Ancient Russia, and in dialects even 
at the present day, the coffin hears the very name 
Uada, koloda^ i.e. ‘tree-trunk’ (cf. N. Germ. 
Dodenstock), The Slavonians, even at the beginning 
of last century, felled a hollow tree for the pur- 
poses of burial, shaped it, and pushed the dead 
body inside. The sectaries of the province of Czer- 
nigovski are still said invariably to manufacture 
their coffins out of a complete tree-trunk. More- 
over, corpses have been found in Russia which 
were^ enveloped only in bark (cf. Kotljarevskij, 
op, cit, p. 222 f.). This northern ‘tree of the dead,’ 
whose vdde-spread use is a proof of the fact that 
the burial of the dead had never quite been given 
up, was afterwards superseded by the Christian 
coffin constructed from ooards, which spread over 
Europe along with the diffiision of the new beliefs. 


Eloquent witness is borne to this by numerous names of tl 
coffin m the Teutonic lamamages-names which were borrowi 
the Latin (O.H.G. saruh, sarh, from *Bwrcus^8aTcovhag% 
k,S. mt, Hst, ‘coffin/ cistian, ‘to coffin,’ Old Nor. Uk-kis 
from Lat dsta^ M.H.G. arke from Lat. area. O.H.G. ear 
sertm from Lat, sorinivm). 

Thus all along, from the earliest to the mo 
recent times, we see connected with the disposi 


of the dead by burial the endeavour to protect 
an<l preserve tlie corpse. 

Now, in the most direct opiiofiition to this fteiieH 
of ideas connected with the burial of the dead, i» 
the custom of crematimij wliich, as we have seen, 
emerges in pre-historic times among all the Aryan 
races, and subsists, alongside of burial, down even to 
the introduction of Christianity. While those who 
bury a body aim at protecting it by durable grave- 
constructions or by coffining, we now find men 
resorting to fire as the most drastic means of destroy- 
ing it. It is in reality a revolution whi<di can 
be explained only by a complete change in the 
ideas about life after death, and which in recent 
years several famous scholars have made the sub- 
ject of research. The first place here is due t(^ 
Erwin Rohde and his l)Ook FsycJm^ (i. 27 it), Ac.- 
cording to his view, cremation is meant to efiect 
the speedy and complete separation of the soul 
from the 'hocly, and this from an affectionate as 
well as a selfisli motive. As long as the Imly lasts, 
the soul is bound to it ; it enjoys no rest iUiM. ami 
allows none to the survivors, whom it terrifies by 
manifold appearances. 

(‘;in dcutntv tlu* visibh* (^ountrrptrt of the iOUl mor® 
quickly th.ui lin*; if a fin- m kintllt-a, ami ih< moat prmou»l 

of thcj umi are TOimiiiuwi in u, no bond can 
detain the soul any longer itt this world. Thui, by burning 
the iKxly, they serve the mtereats of the dead, who no longer 
loam about resth -slv, and still more those of tiie living, whom 
tin; souls baniwin d to the deptlis Of the eartii <5an never meet 
again. 

In <^ential agreement with Rohde, but inde- 
pendently of him, B. Miiller, in his Nord, Alter- 
tumskunm (L S6S ffi), is convinced that the true 
purpose of cremation m the release of the soul in 
order that it may find peace in the other life, while 
K. Much, in a comprehen.sive discu.'-'-ion of MfiUerii 
book (Anzeiger Jur deutsrhes Altcrtmn^ xlviii. 
31511’.), lays greater emphasis on the release of the 
survivors of the dead person from the fear of him 
than on the release of his souL 

‘The thought of the dead person, If It wm a case of 
burial, would involve the idea of the preserved but disfigured 
body, decomposed or already changed to a skeleton. . . , But 
if the dead person had been biirnM, what was left of him 
afforded no new- food for the imagination. . . . Thf* p.irt whit h 
the dead under such circunusUnoes playi*<l in the tlrranr!, 
hallucinations, and iniugiuatioiiH of the survivors mm un- 
doubtedly a smaller and also a more friendly one; in other 
words, his soul entered more easily into the m*ace of a homo of 
souls, or else followed its destined way at liberty within IMng 
and active nature.' 

In confirmation of his view, Much apjieals to the 
custom, which long persisted, of burning what 
were supposed to be vampires, witches, sorcerers, 
and the like, for no other reason than to prevent 
their return. 

In opposition to the opinion (which, by the way, 
is generally prevalent) or these three scholars, that 
the ‘ dogma ^ of cremation spread into Europe and 
Asia by passing from race to race, W. Ridgeway, 
in his work mentioned above. The Early Age of 
Greece, defends the view that cremation was 
brought by the conquering expeditions of a N. 
European Celtic race to Italy and Greece as well 
as to Iran and India. He holds that, at the same 
time and in the same way as the custom of burn- 
ing the body, the belief had spread that an en- 
trance into a world of the blest was secured only 
by those who were burned by fire, but that 
cremation itself is rooted, in the last resort, in the 
conviction that it is only by fire that man can 
be freed from the pollution which death brinffs 
with it. 

Setting aside this attempt of Ridgeway (which 
appears to have little foundation) to explain the 
spread of cremation among the Aryan races 
by migration of races instead of by ‘waves of 
cMture,’ the present writer believes that in the 
discussions of all four scholars important points 
of view have been suggested for the under- 
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standing of the question with which we are here 
engaged, although naturally it will never be 
possible to get beyond more or less credible conjee* 
tures on the subject. There is no doubt that the 
thought which in stages of primitive culture is 
expressed most frequently and plainly, as we shall 
see in the section on ‘ Realms of the Dead * (p. 29), 
is that cremation opens for the dead person the 
entrance into a paradise beyond. But it cannot yet 
be decided whether cremation first originated from 
an Aryan race and spread ‘wave-like’ in different 
directions, or took rise outside the circle of Aryan 
linguistic and racial kinship — ^perhaps among the 
primitive Sumerian population of BaDylon, where, 
in the year 1887, huge burying-grouncis of burned 
bodiesiwere brought to light in the two ruined sites 
of Surghul and El Hiboa (cf. R. Koldewey, in 
ZA ii. 403 ff.). 

2. Attentions paid to the dead at the time of 
the disposal of the corpse, especially the gifts 
to the dead. — Whether, in primitive times, the 
body of the dead was buried or burned, the dis- 
osal of it must have been accompanied even then 
y a long series of solemn customs, which can still 
be ascertained by a careful comparison of the 
burial-rites handed down from the separate Aryan 
races. Unfortunately, such a comparison has not 
as yet been undertaken, and cannot be at- 
tempted in an exhaustive way here. To show, 
however, how far-reaching the analogies in this 
connexion are, two at least of the chief Aryan 
races, namely, the Greeks and the Lithuanian 
Slavs will be compared. 

For the former we shall start from the description of the 
Greek burial - customs in Rohde’s Psyche^ (denoted by R.), i. 
218 ff.; for the latter we shall take special account of the 
above-mentioned (p. I?"-) work of Kotljarevskij (=K.); cf. also 
Joannes Menecuis (=M.)j ‘de Sacrificiis et Idolatna veterum 
Borussoruni, Livonum, aliarumque vicinarum gentium * («Smp- 
eores Merum Livonicarum, ii. 389 ff.); and P. V. Se]n (=§.i), 
^Materials for a Knowledge of the Life and Language of the 
Russian Population of the North-West’ (White Russia), i- 2, 
2nd pt. : ‘ Burial and Memorial Customs, Wailings over the 
Corpse, and Lamentations for the Dead,’ in Trans, oj the Depart- 
ment for the Russian Lang, and Lit. of the St. Petersburg 
Acad. [Russ.] 61, No. 8, St. Petersburg, 1890, and the same 
author’s work (=S.^), The Great Russian in his Songs^ Usages^ 
Customs^ Superstitions j Tales, Legends, etc. [Buss.], St. 
Petersburg, 1898, 1900, 2nd pt. p. 777 ff. Thereafter the 
important subject of gifts to the dead will be discussed 
with regard to all the Aryan races. 

[a) Ancient Greek and Litu-Slavic burial- 
customs. — (a) The lying in state of the corpse 
{irpodeais ). — ‘After the eyes and the mouth have 
been closed by the hand of the nearest relative, 
the corpse is washed and anointed by the women 
of the family, clothed in clean garments, and laid on 
the bed in tne house for solemn lying in state ’ (R.). 

‘In funeribus hic servatur ritus a rusticanis. Defunctorum 
cadavera vestibus et calceis induuntur, et erecta locantur super 
sellam, cui assidentes illorum propinqui perpotant ac hellu- 
antur’ (M. p. 391). ‘On the appearance of the master of the 
house, the wife, and the persons intimately connected with the 
dead man, the lying in state takes place in the “corner” 
(kutu), which in this case does not mean the corner under the 
sacred images, but the bench opposite the entrance door.* 
Among other wishes connected with a “decent” death, as, e.g., 
ihat in the hour of death all the relatives may be present, 
that the son may close the eyes, the daughter sing the song 
of woe, etc., the White Russian peasant wishes to lie on his 
own “bench” after his death; he has not died “decently” if 
he has lam in the “corner” in a stranger’s house.’ ‘They 
clothe every corpse in a clean white garment, prepared in the 
house, and in new bast shoes, which are replaced by boots only 
in wealthy families.’ ‘It is the bounden duty of the dead 
man’s nearest relatives to close his eyes, and in doing so they 
are required to avoid most strictly any possible injury to his 
body; and they make haste to wash the body, before it has 
grown cold.’ ‘ They clothe the dead man in a complete summer 
dress, i.e. in a summer tunic and girdle over the under- 

*Cf. also p. 631: ‘They lay the dead body on a long 
broad bench, or on a frame specially prepared for it in the 
middle of the room, with the head towards the sacred images 
(krasny ugolu)’ \ and p. 651: ‘They lay the dead body in 
the middle of the room, with the feet towards the door.’ So 
in Homer ill. xix. 212) the dead person rests ava 7rp66vpop 
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garment, and they usually put a hat on his head’ pp. 
612, 618). 

A difference from the Greek custom is shoTO in 
the fact that among the Slavs the washing of the 
dead body, which, moreover, is regarded as a reli- 
gious ceremony accompanied by prayers, is not 
usually performed by relatives, but by strangers ; 
in the case of men it is done by men, in the case 
of women by women, or sometimes in the case of 
both by old women. 

(jS) The lamentation for the dead [dpTjvos ). — ‘ The 
lamentation for the dead took place over the corpse 
lying on its bier, and the purpose of the lying in 
state was to give opportunity for this’ (Rj. The 
spontaneous passionateness of this lamentation in 
the earliest times is attested not only in the de- 
scription of Homer,* but also by the endeavours 
of the lawgivers, especially Solon (Plutarch, Solon, 
21), which were directed towards putting a check 
upon it. Solon will have only the women nearest 
of kin (cf. below, 3 e) to take part in the lamenta- 
tion; all violent outbursts of grief, scratching of 
the cheeks, and beating of the breast and the head 
are forbidden, as well as the singing of set forms 
{SpTfpeip T€TOLriiMepa). Homer {IL xxiv, 707 ff'. ) gives 
a graphic account of what once prevailed : Priam 
carries the body of Hector to Troy. The whole 
town is assembled before the gates ; with weeping 
and lamentations the people surround Priam’s 
chariot; wife and mother tear their hair at the 
sight of their beloved dead one. Priam now ex- 
horts them : ‘ Give me place for the mules to pass 
through ; hereafter ye shall have your fill of wail- 
ing when I have brought him unto his home.’ 
There the body of Hector is laid on a splendid 
couch, professional singers strike up a melancholy 
air, accompanied by the woeful cries of the women ; 
then Andromache, Hecuba, and Helen step for- 
ward to the dead body to utter those mourning 
songs which are doubtless meant by the ^prjpeip 
TreTTOLTjfjLepa of Solon’s edict. 

We meet with all these customs in everyday use 
in the Litu-Slavic world, sometimes even at the 
very threshold of the present day. From the 
laying of the dead body on the ‘bench,’ from the 
very moment of death, indeed, the lamentations of 
female relatives or neighbours continue through all 
the phases of the burial— often it is impossible to 
say whether more as a conventional necessity or as 
an expression of deep anguish. Moreover, they are 
repeated at the anniversary festivals of the dead, 
which will be spoken of below. The Arab I bn 
Dustah (K. p. 217) was acquainted with the fierce- 
ness of these outbursts of grief when he relates that 
the women lacerated t their hands and faces with 
knives when a member of the family died. And 
Sejn states of the White Russians of the present 
day (§.^ p. 535) : 

‘The room of the peasant’s house, in which the dead body 
lies, re-echoes with the weeping and mourning of relatives, 
neighbours, and acquaintances. In such a case the women 
naturally distinguish themselves by special ecstasies of feeling, 
their wailing and moaning and their despair at tunes reaching 
such a pitch that, on looking at them, one involuntarily begins 
to be apprehensive not only for the health, but even for the life 
of some of them. ’ Again, referring to the Great Russians, he says 

* Cf. e.g. II. xviii. 22 ff. (the son of Nestor announces the 
death of Patroclua to Achilles) : 

u >9 (j)aro, TOP (Achilles) 5’ a^eo? ve<f>ckri (x^Xaiva. 

a/x^OTepr/CT-t fie eAwv k6vlv al9ak6e(rarciLp 

X^vo-TO /ca/c KeipaXrj^, 6’ -harxvve TrpficrcoTrov* 

peKTapitf) fie fxeKatv* aju^L^ape re^pr}. 

avTOS fi’ ev KOpljgcn fieya^ fxeyaXuxxTl raj/vcr^eis 
#ceTrOj fie x^po"^ k6p.k\v fjcrxvpe fiat^wv, 

fipiwat o’, ay ’A^tAevy ATjtVcraTO narpo/cAoy re, 

Bvphv taxop, e/c fie 0upa^e 

eSpafiov aix<j>* ’AxtAiija Sat^pova, X^PVt fie iracrou. 
trrrjdea TrejrATjvovro, XvSev fi’ virb yvta. eKdcrrfi^. 

t Cf. j/. :>ax. 282 ff. : 

Bptcnjts fi’ dp* eiretr, IkcAt; ’A<^po5i‘77i, 

^ ifie HarpoKAov fiefiaty/xevov h^eC -xaXKp 
dfi<^* aiirw xvf^dprj Kly* €K(okv€, X^pvt 6’ afJLVtrirtp 
crrnBea. r* rjS* dtraX^p Setprfp Ifie KoXd Trpdtrtona. 
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{S.2 p. 779) : ‘When the women strike up their mourning song* 
at the graves, the wt*eping widow ottmi swoenib in oon*«i<iu»*nfi‘ of 
her great grief, t.e. she falls on the grave ot her hushand, and 
lies there perfectly motionless. Then the women who are 
present shake her and bring her to her senses ; and she falls 
down on the grave again, and continues her song of lamenta- 
tion. Swoons like wiese occur several times in succession. 
Often they are only pretended, as it does honour to the be- 
reaved one, and they praise her for “knowing how to weep.”’ 

It is worthy of note that these Russian lamente- 
tions often assume an epic, and even a dramatic, 
character — epic in so far as occasionally a complete 
sketch of the life of the deceased is given in them 
(cf. p. 546), dramatic in so far as the mourners 
are in the habit of turning to the dead person with 
questions as if he were alive. 

Of. Menecius, op. cit p. 391 : ‘ Epota cerevisia (see above) fit 
lamentatio funebris, quae in lingua Rutenica sic soimt : id 

est, hei mihi quare mortuus es? Num tibi deerat esc®, aul 
potus? Hoc modo lamentantes enumerant ordine omnia ex- 
terna illius bona, cuius mortem deplorant; nempe, uxorem, 
liberos, oves, boves, equos, anseres, gallinas, etc. Ad qu® sin- 
gula respondentes occinunt banc nseniam : cur ergo mortuus 
es qui base habebas?’ and S.i p. 620: ‘ Those who visit the dead 
man take pains to express their genuine grief, and in doing so 
they recall different circumstances in their lives which have such 
and such a connexion with his life. The women express this in 
a mournful, tearful song, but the men in a long address, during 
which the speaker often turns to the dead man with questions, 
just as if he were still alive, and several times during the course 
of the speech he repeats that the dead man, althougn no longer 
alive, can nevertheless hear and understand quite well, only he 
IS unable to express his thoughts and feelings.’ 

These speeches of the men are not really dirges, 
since only the women can take part in funeral 
dirges. Copious collections of these dirges, arranged 
according to the relationship of the mourner (widow, 
mother, sister, daughter, daughter-in-law, etc.), are 
to be found in both of Sejn’s works. While on the 
whole marked by great monotony, these songs not 
infrequently exhibit in details genuine poetic feel- 
ing, and quite recall the mourning songs which the 
Trojan women poured forth over the body of Hector. 

Thus a White Russian widow laments (S.i p. 638): *0, my 
brave partner, how am I to live now with ray dear little child- 
ren? Who will be their supporter and father? Whence can 
warm winds blow down upon them ? No warm winds will blow 
upon them,’ etc. Cf. Andromache’s words at the bier of her 
husband (IL xxiv. 726 ff.) : ‘ Husband, thou art pne young from 
life, and leavest me a widow in thy halls. And the child is yet 
but a little one, the child of ill-fated parents, thee and me ; 
nor metbinks shall he grow up to manhood,’ etc. 

In Russia there are also paid female mourners, 
who often achieve great fame by their art (cf. Mel- 
nikow, In the Forests, ii. 307, Russ. ed.). 

( 7 ) The funeral procession {iK<f>opi ). — ’The lying 
in state seems to nave lasted, as a rule, only one 
day. Early on the morning of the third day after 
death, the body was carried out of the house along 
with the couch on which it had lain. . . . The 
solemn and magniheent forms which this part of 
the cult of the dead assumed, in the time of the 
ancient aristocracy, may be seen from the portrayal 
(if it corresponds at all to the reality) of a funeral 
procession on one of the very ancient dipylon- 
vases.” Here the body lies on an elevated bier in a 
carriage drawn by two horses ; there are men with 
swords at the side, and a whole crowd of women 
following, wailing and beating their heads’ (R.). 

* Cum ad aepulturara effertur cadaver, plerique in equis funus 
prosequuntur, et currum obequitant, quo cadaver vehitur; 
eductisque gladiis verherant auras, vociferantes : ... id est, 
aufugite VOS doemones’ (M. p. 391). ‘They always drive the 
dead body to the cemetery, and that on sledges even in summer ; 
it is not customary to carry the dead body with the hands’* 
(S.» p. 778). ‘In old Russian the phrase “to sit on the sledge” 
means the same as “to approach the grave” (cf. Anu6in, 
‘Sledge, Boat, and Horse as Requisites of Burial Ritual’ 
(Russ.) in the Moskauer Dremosti, xvi.). ‘It is also 
worthy of notice that, as a rule, they yoke the dead man’s 
favourite horse to his carnage.’ ‘In my parish they convey 
the dead to the cemetery in no other way than on a waggon 
town by a pair of oxen,’ ‘ The burial takes place on the third 
<My after the death of the invalid, and often on the second* 
(S.a pp. 622, 641, 630). 

The obsequies themselves naturally took a dif- 

* The custom is different on the other side of the Volga, among 
the Raskolnikans (cf. Melnikow, In the Forests, ii. 309. Russ. 
Bd.) 


ferent form according m it was burial or cremation 
that was practiHcd ; both nudhodH, wc have 
seen, can be proved to have exiHied in pre-Chiris* 
tian times, both on Litu-Blavic anti on soil. 

Winternite, in his ariitdes, ’ Was wissmi wir von 
den Indogermanen ? ’ (lUilage zur M'unrkner 
1^3, No. 25S, p. 293), thinks it is possible recog- 
nize a primitive Ar 3 'an custom, connected with 
burial as well as cremation, in the fivipomtl;, re- 
curring practice of tlie mourners walking tlirec 
times round the grave or the funeral pyre ; but the 
present writer has not as yet l>een able to trfice 
such a habit on strictly Slavonic hoU. The most 
important part, however, of the obsequies pro|jer 
was undoubtedly the deponUmg <f the f unerai 
gifts on the grave or on the funeral mm of tlie 
deceased— a |K>int whicli will be treatcif in greater 
detail below. We shall therefore pass on to tlie 
fourth and last chief act of the ancient Greek burial 


ceremonial on the one hand, and the lutu-Hlavic 
on the other, viz. the funeral feast. 

{$) The funeral feast or Having re- 

turned from the disposal of tin-, body, the memliera 
of the family undergo a religious puriheation, and 
then, crowned with wreaths, attend the funeral 
feast. This was also a part of the cult of souls. 
The soul of the de^ld man was believed to be pre- 
sent, as their host ; it was dread of the invisible 
companion that gave rise to the custom of alluding 
to him only eulogistically during tlie feast. The 
funeral feast was a repast for the living relatives, 
given at the house of tne d(‘ad person’ (Ti..). 

‘ All the rest of the company retiirn (after the Imrial) 0) the 
peasant's houne, ’with the iJriesL at lln-ir head, in order 
“ celebrate thelfuneral feast'* (j/mvifl htolu ; cl, llomern* 
Saiuvmi). By this iH mt'anl a etjimiienioratimi meal tor the 
dead person, whieli laaie from to four hours * ‘ Att<T they 
have Wrled the cor|)»e, the pritst goes home, but os ten they 
invite him to the house of th<* dearl {lerson. All the others who 
attended the burial immf*fli*itfl> hetake themHfheH to the houw 
of the deceased “ to the feast of eakes " (rm IrUrh). After they 
have washed their hands, they i)i.iy hero lirst of all to Ood, 
sometimes inaudibly, sometimCH, if there is a reader among 
them, aloud ; then thev sit down to table. The reader aiul 
those who dug the gra\ e sii in the places of honour. The men 
flit at one table a little higher (“in the corner,” kiiti), the 
women at another’ (S.i pp. 613, 654), ‘But each one, before 
eating [at the funeral feast], must wash himself. This must 
have been a very ancient custom, and it has not been given up 
yet among the Nadravians ; for, when the iieople wme from the 
buriiU, a tub of water is placed before the door, as those 
who attended the funeral must wadi* tht‘ii'",»*U 
although none of them touched <>iUa*r tin earth or the ciirp*,*' 
Matthieus Praitorius, Dihcuv I‘ra.,.ur{r mUr Pnu 
Schavibuhne„ ed. W’. Pierson, Berlin, 1H71, p. 99). ‘T(» ihi^ day 
I cherish the greatest resect for this burial feast (icMnjf 
stolU), at which rude speaking, slander, dispute, disagreement, 
strife, wanton jests, and everjlihing else that usually accom- 
panies gatherings of pea.iaiits, had no place. The large gather- 
ing spoke with restraint, not raising their voices, and the 
conversation, whether of individuals or of the i^hole <*omp'in\, 
confined itself to the deceased, his actions, and the mo-t. um.il 
details of his life. They recalM the talk and instrtictiona of 
the dead man, especially those in which fdie goo<int‘.ss of hl« 
heart shone forth’ (8.^ p. 614). 

We shall leam more about the funeral feasts of 
the Greeks and the Litu-Slavs wlien we come to 
speak of their * commemoration feants for the dead ’ 
(3 d) ; the latter cannot always be sharply sepa- 
rated from the former. 


(5) The gifts to the dead.— The remote anti- 
quity of the Lithuanian, White Russian, and Great 
Ilussian ideas and usages connefttcid with the 
disposal of the dead is shown not least in the 
custom, which even yet is in part wide-spread, of 
laying in the grave along with the dead person the 
favourite objects of his past life. The following is 
a selection from the great mass of testimonies : 

* Post laraentationem dantur cadaveri munuccula, nempe 
mulieri fila cum acu : viro linteolum, idque eius colic impli- 
catur. ... Qui funua mortuis faciunt, nummos proicmnfc in 
sepulcrum tanquam viatico mortuum proaequentes. Collocant 
quoque panem, et lagenam cerevisise plenam ad caput cadaveriu 
in sepulcrum illati, ne anima vel sitiat vel esuriat^ (M, f.c.). ‘ I 


*The Scythians also, as Herodotus (iv. 73 ff.) describes la 
detail, had to purify themselves after the burial, which thej 
did by meaua of a vapour-bath from hemp-seed. 
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was assured that they put into the pockets of the linen shirt 
(nasovuX which is put on the dead man, pipe and tobaccO' 
puch, flint and steel if he smoked during his life, and a snuff* 
box if he snuffed. To the man’s girdle above the shirt they 
hung a small bag containing smooth copper buttons, as 
well as a small knife in a leather sheath — articles with 
which the peasant never parts during his daily life. In 
the case of both men and women they placed in the front folds 
of the linen shirt a clean linen handkerchief (no8ovi(ika\ so that 
the dead person might, if necessary, wipe his eyes, his nose, 
and his mouth.’ ‘ 1 have heard it frequently asserted that on 
opening a burial-mound the grave-diggers sometimes used to find 
a bottle of spirits which had been previously laid in the dead 
«ian’s coffin. The men, so far from despising such a find, consumed 
it on the spot with great pleasure.’ ‘ They place a towel in the 
dead man’s hand, and some coppers in his pocket, with which he 
buys a place for himself “in yonder world.”’ ‘After the 
burial-service they lower the deceased into the grave, along 
with objects which were specially treasured by him and were 
specially dear to him during his lifetime. If. e.g,, he was by 
trade a shoemaker, the 5 [ invariably placed beside him an 
unfinished bast shoe (sH pUikomU i spicam% implements of his 
trade ?) ; if he was a carpenter, or some other tradesman, they 
gave him an axe, a chisel, a plane, a file, etc. Besides these 
things they put into every dead man’s grave bread, salt, eggs 
for an omelet, nuts, beer and spirits in a bottle, and also a short 
pipe with tobacco and tinder-box, or a snuff-box with snuff’ 
(S.1 pp. 612, 617, 631, 634). 

Similar customs may still be shown to exist 
among the Teutonic races of the present day, 
although they have to a large extent disappeared 
(cf- E. Mogk, ‘ Mythologie ’ in Paul’s Grundriss d 
germ, PhiL^ iiL 252). 

The result of these investigations is that even 
to-day, under the complete domination of Christi- 
anity, we find the remains of a custom which 
can be traced back, by means of excavations and 
traditions, to the epoch when people generally 
began to bestow care upon the disposal of the 
dead, viz. the Neolithic Age ; and this custom con- 
sisted in giving to the dead man gifts of meat and 
drink, weapons, household furniture of all kinds, 
ornaments, domestic animals, and even servants 
and wives. In fact, in the time of the Vikings, 
they even deposited the dead man’s ship along 
with him at the burial mound, as the well-known 
discoveries of Tune and Gokstad show. And 
among those Aryan races which, at the time of the 
oldest historical tradition, seem to he no longer 
acquainted with the custom of gifts to the dead, 
unmistakable traces point to its existence at an 
earlier date. For instance, gifts to the dead appear 
to be unknown to Vedic antiquity, but such facts as 
the following must be taken into account. Accord- 
ing to a famous hymn of the Kigveda (x. 18), they 
give the dead wanior on the funeral-pyre his how, 
and then take it out of his hands again ; or they 
make the wife lie on the funeral-pyre beside her 
husband, and afterwards command her to ‘rise 
once more to the world of the living.’ This shows 
that here also it used to be the custom for weapons 
and wife to be burnt along with the dead man (cf. 
Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, p, 575). The 
same holds good of the Homeric Greeks. With 
them also the ashes of the dead were interred gener- 
ally without gifts to the dead ; but the funeral 
ceremony which Achilles prepared for his friend 
Patroclus {IL xxiii. 164 fi'.), and the funeral-pyre on 
which he placed pitchers with honey and oil, and 
at which he slaughtered sheep, oxen, horses, dogs, 
and twelve noble Trojans, show that there reached 
even into the Homeric epoch the memory of a time 
when people honoured the dead with sacrifices and 
gifts. 

The method in which these gifts were offered to 
the dead man varied. Where the rite of burial 
was prevalent, they were lowered with the corpse 
into the grave ; where cremation was customary, 
they were either placed beside the ashes of the dead 
man or burned with him on the funeral -pyre-^ 
which seems to be the later custom. But it is 
difficult to carry through a sharp distinction as 
to the character of the gifts according as it was I 
a case of burial or of cremation. It is true that I 


S. Muller, in his Nordische Altertumskunde, has 
ventured to suggest, for the geographically limited 
district of this northern world, a complete history 
of the development of gifts to the dead in harmony 
with the development he assumes to have taken 
place in the ideas of the people of this region 
concerning a future life. Thus (according to S. 
Muller), at an earlier period of the Neolithic Age 
it was believed that the dead person really con- 
tinued to live in the seclusion or the tomb, and so 
he was provided in great abundance with weapons 
and implements, with vessels containing meat and 
drink, with amber beads, etc. Then came the 
close of the Stone Age and the earliest Bronze Age, 
in which ‘the earlier belief in the continuance 
of the life of the soul appears to have been given 
up without having anything to put in its place.’ 
The consequence was that importance was no 
longer attached to the proper equipment of the 
dead, which ‘ was confined to a fixed collection of 
weapons and ornaments — one might say, to the 
things belonging to the daily outfit.’ But what 
was the use of these then 7 And does it not seem 
a simpler assumption that in graves like these 
we have to do with those of warriors, who had 
no need of implements? Finally, we are told, 
cremation came in, which completely freed the 
soul from the body and carried it off to airy 
regions. From that time, according to S. Miiller, 
the graves contain only ‘petty wares, such as 
objects for the toilet, smaller pieces of furniture, 
or simple articles of dress.’ But what would the 
soul, released from the body, want, with a 
razor? Thus, however interesting it is to hear the 
opinions of an investigator of the standing of S. 
Muller, it is, nevertheless, very doubtful whether 
his views can be maintained even so far as the 
northern part, and especially the rest, of Europe is 
concerned. What meaning are we to put, e,g,, on 
the fact that, in the famous cemetery of Hallstatt, 
525 graves of skeletons lie alongside of and among 
455 graves of ashes, and that both kinds of graves 
exhibit essentially the same kinds of gifts de- 
posited : weapons, utensils, ornaments, clay vessels, 
etc.? Or how are we to judge the fact that the 
Russian peasant of to-day who puts a handkerchief 
in the dead man’s coffin (see above) gives as his 
reason the grossly material notion (which, accord- 
ing to S. Muller, really occurs only in the earliest 
Neolithic periods) that he does it in order that the 
dead man may be able to blow his nose ? 

The fundamental idea of all these gifts to the 
dead, from the most primitive times down to the 
present day, must always have been simply the wish 
to give the dead man something with him that 
might be useful or agreeable to him after death. 
In this connexion it must be emphatically observed 
that, in depositing these things, the mourners were 
actuated not so much by definite conceptions of the 
future life, as by a custom inherited from their 
fathers. This much we may say, that at different 
places and at different times the fundamental idea 
underwent a process of sublimation, in so far as 
the gifts to the dead, once seriously meant, showed 
a tendency to change into symbols of love and 
remembrance. We can recognize this very beauti- 
fully in the graves of the Athenian burying-ground 
already mentioned (cf. p. 16^), which was in use 
from pre-historic times down to the 4th cent. B.c. 
In the graves of the ‘ dipylon epoch,’ which, as we 
have seen, contain skeletons ^most exclusively, 
the abundant gifts (weapons, pottery of all kinds, 
pots with meat and drink, and bones from bull-offer- 
ings) deposited in the graves were doubtless meant 
seriously, and intended for the actual use of the 
dead man. It is quite difierent with the later 
graves— cremation as well as burial graves— be- 
tween which no distinction can be made here in this 
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respect. The men generally get nothing more than 
a few worthless vessels. But beside the ■women 
are laid their ornaments, beside the children their 
toys (cf. Briickner-Pernice, op. cit p, iS9f.). 

We have said that we must regard as the funda- 
mental idea of all gifts to the dead the wish of the 
surviving relatives to provide for the dead man in a 
future life, whatever they might imagine it to be. 
We cannot here enter fully into the much-dis- 

E ‘ 1 question as to whether this wish was called 
by fear of or love for the dead man. It may 
be that there was a time when fear of the soul of 
the dead, and the intention of keeping it securely 
in the grave by means of these gifts, were the only 
ideas in view. On the other hand, we^ must 
imagine the family ties so well knit, even in the 
times of the early Aryans, that they cannot be 
thought of as lacking a feeling of love (however 
rude the manner of expressing it), which was 
naturally extended also to the dead. So we can 
only say that a feeling of timid reverence for the 
dead, of fear mingled with love, was the foundation 
of the Aryan worship of the dead ; and this notion 
is reflected in numerous testimonies (see below). 

On the other hand, we must notice briefly another 
motive frequently supposed to underlie these gifts 
to the dead, viz. the assumption that men did not 
venture to deprive the dead of the property be- 
longing to them in the eyes of God and of justice. 
It is all the more necessary to examine this view, 
because it best explains a number of facts which 
it is otherwise impossible or hard to understand. 
Thus, in the first place, the idea was widely current 
in Teutonic law of ‘the portion of the dead/ ie. 
‘a share which belongs by right to the dead 
for his own legacy,’ and which H. Brunner 
{Z. der Savigny-Shftung fur Bechtsgesch. xix. 
Germanistische Abt. p. 107 fF. ) has shown ‘ origin- 
ally consisted of the movables which were burned 
or buried with the dead man.’ If, therefore, 
the oldest usage aftecting the rights of souls waa 
that the dead ^ould receive his entire possessions, 
the further inference is drawn (cf. Kohae, Fsyche^^ 
i. 30 f. footnote 3) that in later times the idea must 
naturally have arisen of commuting this right 
by means of a small symbolical gift. Thus is to be 
explained the coin, the obolus, which in classical 
antiquity was squeezed between the teeth of the 
dead man, and which we have also frequently met 
with among the Litu-Slavic races as a gift to 
the dead. In the former instance it appears as 
‘ Charon’s penny,’ i.e. as payment for the ferryman 
of the dead, in the latter (cf. above, p. 2P) it is 
transformed into money to buy a place in the next 
world. Generally, at the transference of an inherit- 
ance, many customs appear which indicate the 
notion that goods and chattels, from the point of 
view of God and justice, must follow the owner to 
the grave. In White Russia (S/ p. 522) when the 
coffin has been lifted to the waggon drawn by a 
horse, the relatives take leave of the dead man by 
kissing his forehead, hut the new head of the house 
kisses the hoofs of the funeral horse, as well as 
those of the other horses, and sometimes those of all 
the cattle. 

^ The dead man,’ writes Kotljarevakij (op. cit. p. 211), 'could 
all his belongings with him into the grave ; so among the 
inhabitants of Mazovia, the new head of the house, as soon as 
u house, to the buildings connected 

^th the house, to the trees, and to the domestic animals, and tells 
them of the death of their former master, and of the entrance 
into power of the new one, with the words: “Your former 
master is dead ; I am now your new lord.” ’ The same thing is 
stated by Carl Oappeller, Kaip seneji Letuvininkai gyveno. 
Avfzeichnungen am dem Kreise Stallupbnen, Heidelberg, 1904, 
p. 36 : ‘ Thus it was a pa^an custom,’ the account concludes 

Similar customs are also reported from Germany. 
In Michelbach, near Marburg, when the head of 
the house dies, the new master goes to the cattle in 
the stable and to the bee-houses, and announces 


the ‘ LJid ’ and his taking over of the charge with the 
words : ‘ The master is dead ; I am the inaHter ' 
(in letters of K. Heldmann). Hesnler (//mwr/w 
Landes- und Volkskund(% ii. [Marburg, 1904] p. 152) 
tells of a similar undertaking of command on the 
part of the mistress. 

Nevertheless, the present writer does not believe 
that the custom of gifts to the dead is made alto- 
gether clear by the series of iiieas tleseribed above, 
however old they may be. In order to show this, 
he will in closing this section refer to one more 
point from wliicli it will appear that on Aryan 
soil, even in pre-historic times, people had not only 
thought about providing tlie man with such 
things as had been, or inight have been, ins pro- 

E perty during his life— his axe, iris sword, his ap- 
are), etc.-Mmt made provision beyond this for 
is well - I)emg in the world to come. For 
our purpose, we may start from the custom, 
already touched on above, of giving the <ii;ad man 
his wife, or, if he had several wives, one of them, 
as a companion in the grave or on the funeral - 
pyre* 

According to the evidence in Europe coIIecKsI by V. Hebn 
(Kxilturpjlanzm tml Hamtierd^i p. 5”f0 f.nd !I. Vimrner 
dmh€S Leben, p. 329), the ewiie thiir; is «•!( irly di uioiistr.i.t4k* 
among Sfythians, Thradana, Lithnamaim, Hiav®, and Tcutoni, 
and nndtiubtfdly goes back to primitive Arvan timef. For 
India, it cannot he proved from V rdu* antiqmt \ . Neverthelesi, 
Indologists do noi doubt that, when the burning of widows 
makes its appearance, from aoout the 6th cent, ii.c., we have 
to do not with an innovation, but with the revival of a very 
old custom preserved locally even in Vvdic timvv (cf. U. Oarlnb 
Beltrage zur indiscfien Kulturge&rnu‘hff\ lo-rlin, I'" /, p. Miff., 
* Witweoverbrennung ’ ; Eisley, Report (’(hyiung Imwi, liKUX 

All tliese testimonies are concerned with pro- 
vision for the fmrried dead. What hap|)enea in 
the case of the single man? The present writer 
has tried to answer tins question in a little mono- 
graph on TotenhocJmit (Jena, 1904). In this he 
starts from the custom, attested in Attica, of 
placing on the gi'ave of those who died unmarried 
a \ovTpo(^)6pos, i,e. a certain kind of water-pitcher, 
which at tlie same time played an important part 
in marriage-ceremonies, as the water intended for 
the bridal bath of the young couple was brouglit 
in it. It is only by comparing tlie Greek cuHtoms 
with those of other Aryan peoples that we can 
discover the meaning of this custom. We then 
find that the placing of tlie bridal \oirrpmp6pm 
on the grave of unmarried people the 

symbolical preservation of a custom winch is still 
very wide-spread among the Blavonic races, in 
terms of which a ceremonial imitation-marriage 
was celebrated at the graves of unmarried men and 
maidens, during which a bride or a bridegroom 
was there and then assigned to the dead person.'*^ 
The third and last stage of the custom under dis- 
cu^ion is presented to us in the accounts of the 
Arabs regarding the oldest Slavonic and Russian 
conditions of life. According to them, not only, 
as has been mentioned, was the wife of the dea<i 
married man given to him as a companion in 
death, hut the single man too was, after Iuh death, 
married in regular fashion to a young girl, who 
also was therefore doomed to die (cf. ^vias'ildf, Lu 
Prairi^ (Lor^ ed. Barbier de Meynard, Paris, 1801 - 
1865, ii. p. 9, n. 7). One of these ‘ deatli-weddings ’ 
is described in detail by the Arab Ibn Fosslan 
(text and translation ed. by C. E. Frlihn, St. 
Petersburg, 1823). But it follows from isolated 
traces that the custom of the wife dying along with 
her husband was prevalent also in Greece in pre- 
historic times (cf. Pausanias, ii. 21. 7), and in tlie 
story of the Trojan maiden Polyxene, sacrificeii at 
the grave of Achilles, there exists also on classical 
soil a case of the barbarian custom of *death- 
* Eemams of this custom are found also in Germany ; for 
in Hesse the coffins of sinj^le men who have died must b€ 
accompanied by ‘ wreathed ijirls/ who must wear mourning for 
four weeks, etc. (cf. Ilessler, op. cit.> 
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marriage.’ If these statements (for a fuller ac- 
count of which reference may be made to the 
booklet mentioned above) are right,* we are un- 
doubtedly concerned with a case in which the 
funeral gifts cannot signify making the dead take 
with him property possessed before, but were 
clearly due to a concern on the part of the sur- 
vivors for the fortunes of the deceased in the next 
world. This concern was based on the conviction, 
firmly rooted in primitive Aryan times, that mar- 
riage is an absolute necessity and bachelorhood a 
mtiable condition (cf. the present author’s book, 
Die Schwiegermutter und der Eagestolz, Brunswick, 
1904, p. 26ff.).t 

3 . Attentions paid to the dead after the funeral 
rites (Ancestor-worship). —After the dead body 
had been consigned to the grave or the funeral- 
pyre, in the way described above, the person re- 
mained in connexion wdth his relatives by means 
of a rigidly appointed service of the dead. 
Survivals of this service are to be met with more 
or less distinctly among all Aryan races. They 
can, however, now be studied in detail and as a 
whole only in two branches of the Aryan linguistic 
group, widely sepax'ated from each other in time 
and place, the Indians and the Litu-Slavs. With 
regard to the latter we must refer to the works of 
Sejn and Kotljarevskij, already quoted (pp. 17^ 19). 
So far as the Indians are concerned, their an- 
cestors were worshipped by two kinds of religious 
ceremonies, the Pindapitryapm and the ^rdddha. 
The first of these is a sacrifice in which balls of 
rice i^inda) are offered only to ‘the fathers’ on 
the afternoon of the day on which the new 
moon sacrifice takes place. The ^rdddha^ how- 
ever, i,e. ‘ that which is offered from a sense of trust 
{^raddhd^ viz. in the Brahmans),’ is a celebration 
in which the ancestors are honoured with water, 
cakes, ointment, clothes, and again with water, 
—but in addition, in order to please one or more of 
the departed, the worshipper provides food for 
Brahmans. For the former ceremony compare 
0. Bonner, Das PindapitTyajna oder Manenopfer 
mit Klossen, Berlin, 1870, and, for the latter, 
especially W. Caland, Liber Totenverehrung bei 
elnigen aer indogerrmniscken Vblker, Amsterdam, 
1888, and Altindischer Ahnencult^ Leyden, 1893 (cf. 
also the same author’s ‘Die altindischen Todten- 
und Bestattungsgebrauche ’ in V erhandelingen der 
Koninklhjke Akademie van Wettenschappeny 
Amsterdam, 1896). Although the fundamental 
features of tliis old Indian ancestor-worship 
must be regarded as belonging to the Vedic 
period, still one cannot fail to recognize that its 
forms in most of the sources show that the 
ruling priesthood exerted a strong influence on 
them, and to a large extent transformed them. 
Fortunately, too, in India itself there is no lack of 
statements, as, e.g.y in the Grhyasutra of Gobhila, 
pointing to an essentially lower stage of ancestor- 
worship, features of which recur with surprising 
exactness in the Litu-Slavic ceremonial. We 
can almost say that the veil which Christianity 
has drawn across this ancient layer of religious 
worship is more transparent than the one which 
Brahmanism has spread over it. In any case, 
it will be advisable in the re-construction of the 
old Aryan cult of the dead, to which we now 

* Several objections to these views raised by Paul Stengel in 
the Wochenschnft fur Mass, PhiLy 1906, No. 18, and by F. 
Kauffraann in the Zeitschrift fdr deutsche PhilologUy 1907, 
voL i., have been answered by the present writer in his 
Sprachvergleichung und (Irgescaichte^y 1 . (Jena, 1906), p. 220, 
note 1, and u. (Jena, 1907), p. 336, note 3, p. 532. 

t For examples of marriage of the living to the^ dead in 
modern India, see Nelson, Manual of the Madura Districty li. 
40 ; Logan, Manual of the Malabar Districtj i, 128 ; Francis, 
Report on Census of Madras^ 1901, 1. 66. It was noticed also 
among the Tatars by Marco Polo (let ed. i. 234, ed. Yule^ who 
gives other examples; see also J. J. M. de Groot, Religious 
system of Chinas ii. 802 f. 


pass, to take as our starting-point the Litu- 
Slavic and not the Indian conditions. Here 
we shall deal with (a) the designation and the 
manner of conceiving of the worshipped an- 
cestors, (^)) the times, (c) the places, {d) the ritual 
of the worship of the dead, {e) the general signifi- 
cance, for the history of culture, of the worship of 
the dead in early times. 

(a) Designation and mannek of conceiving 

OF THE WORSHIPPED ANCESTORS (ADMISSION INTO 
THEIR NUMBER). — The White Russian peasants 
designate those to whom worship of the dead is 
offered as dzjady (Russ, dedu)^ ‘grandfather,’ 
while the Great Russians use the term roditeliy 
lit. ‘parents.’ Both expressions, but especially 
the Russian roditeliy roditeliy have now assumed 
such a general meaning that they can he applied to 
any deceased person, even to children of hoth sexes 
(cf. p. 594, footnote 1). The Gr. yoveh and the 
Lat. parentes (cf. parentalia^ parentatio) corre- 
spond to the Great Russian expression, while the 
technical designation of the worshipped ancestors 
in Sanskrit, pitdras, literally means ‘fathers.’ A 
still further stage in the upward direction than 
the White Russian dzjady is represented hy the 
Gr. rpiTOTdroges, ‘great-grandfathers.’ These are 
the ancestors to whom the inhabitants of Attica, at 
the celebration of a marriage, pray for the blessing 
of children (cf. E. Rohde, Psyche^ i. 247). Thus 
we get the designations ‘fathers’ (‘parents’), 

‘ grandfathers ’ and ‘ great-grandfathers,^ and it is 
not a matter of chance that in the Indian ritual 
the oflering of cakes and water is dedicated to 
these three : 

*To three (ancestors) is the water offered, to three is 
the piV‘4ci' given, the fourth (viz. the descendant) offers it 
(viz. pin^a) to the three ; the fifth has nothing to do with it * 
(Manu, ’ix. 186). In the same way this ‘ threefold circle of 
fathers ' is embraced bjr the Gr. yovefc and the Lat. parentes ; cf. 
Isseus, viii. 32 : yoi/et? et<rl p-Tj'njp /cal rrar^p^ koX p-amro^ koX rrjdyf /cal 
rovToiv p.yirtip koX rrari^p’ e/ceti/oi yap apx^ rov yevovi elcrcV; and 
Festus, p. 221 : parens vulgo pater et mater appellatur ; sed 
iuris prudentes avos et proavoSy avias et proavias parentum 
nomine appeliari dicunt (cf. A. Kaegi, Die Neunzahl hei den 
Ostartemy p. 6). 

These ancestors are everywhere considered as 
real and powerful beings, y\ atching especially over 
the welfare of the family, as may be seen 
from the designations applied to them, such as 
deol warpipoLy Di parentes, JOivi manes. White Russ. 
svjaty dzjady, ‘the sacred grandfathers,’ etc., as 
well as from the wording of the prayers which are 
addressed to them. The following, e.g. , is a very 
characteristic report with regard to White Russia 
(S.1 p. 593) : 

*On every possible occasion the peasant expresses his wor- 
shipful remembrance of his “ grandfathers.” He does so in his 
daily prayer, in conversation in the family and in company, 
as well as on the different festive occasions. There are, too, 
weighty considerations which compel him to regard this as 
his duty. He is persuaded that all good fortune in the farm 
and in life was produced by the continuous exertions of his 
ancestors, and is sustained by means of their blessings and 
their prayers to the Supreme Being (the latter is a modern 
idea). It was they who laid out the present settlement and 
erected the buildings which until now have remained intact. 
There the grandfather dug a canal, there he broke up the land 
and made the fields arable. The grandson splits wood with 
the grandfather's axe, the granddaughter reaps with her 
grandmother’s sickle. In the dowry of the daughter there 
are the “sarafan,” the necklace, and even the wooden shoes 
of the grandmother; the spirited black horse is descended 
from the grandfather’s mare. In a word, just as these indi- 
vidual objects speak of the ancestors, so the whole construc- 
tion of life, which has changed little since their time, calls 
them daily and even hourly to remembrance.’ 

It is to them, therefore, that the peasant turns 
in all the necessities of daily life. Thus the fol- 
lowing is a prayer used in India at the Pinda- 
pitryajna ; 

‘Honour, Pitaras, for your comfort, honour for your living 
sap, honour for your living power, honour for your pntleness, 
honour for your life, honour for your vigour, Svdhd to you, 
honour to you, Pitaras, honour ; this (viz. water) is yours, 
Pitaras, this is our and your life-bringing element ; may we 
who are here be qmckened.* Thereupon the husband gives 
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the piTida^ which lies in the middle, to his wife to eat, with 
the words : ‘ Give me a male child, ye Pitaras,* while the wife 
replies, ‘Insert fruit in me, ye Fltaraa, a lotus-wreathed boy, 
that he may be uninjured/ 

In accordance with this signification of the help 
of the ancestors in producing children, we can 
understand why the Attic maiden, before her de- 
parture from her parents’ home on the occasion 
of her marriage, was bound to otter a sacrifice to 
the souls of her ancestors (cf. E. Samter, Familim- 
feste der Gri&chen und Bbmer, Berlin, 1901, p. 96). 

Frequently these spirits of ancestors are desig- 
nated as the ‘ good ’ and ‘ helpful,’ especially in the 
Lat. mdnes: Old Lat. 'indnuSy ‘good.’ This may, 
however, have been intended more in a euphem- 
istic sense, in the same way as, e,g,y the avenging 
goddesses are called the ‘ Eumenides,’ in order 
that they might be good and gracious; for, in 
general, the souls of ancestors are regarded as 
very stern and easily roused to anger. 

The inhabitants of White Russia are filled with dread (S.i 
p. 688) * lest at the commemoration festival any mistake should 
be made. Then, to speak in the languajs^e of the peasants, the 
feast would be no feast. It w'ould mean that they did not 
respect the memory of the person in whose honour the feast 
was instituted. As a punishment for disrespect to the dead 
there would follow at once family discord, death of cattle, 
failure of crops ; in short, mountains and hills would fall upon 
the living/ 

Woe betide those who do not really slaughter 
the cattle they have appointed for the commemora- 
tion feast, or who do not first taste the food which 
is served. In all these ways can the wrath of the 
worshipped ancestors be only too easily roused. 
The same ideas are to he found in India : ‘ Do us 


no harm, ye fathers, if in accordance with the way 
of mankind we have committed any fault against 
you ’ (Eigveday X. xv. 6) ; and in the ^rdddha^ too, 
the otterer, immediately after the ottering of the 
cakes, pronounces the words: ‘May the fathers 
not be hard’ (see further in Caland, Ahmncxdty 
p. 176 ff.). It was exactly the same thing that was 
meant in Greece by the saying, that the ( ‘ the 
spirits of the dead ’) were dvcrofyyrjroL (^rone to 
anger’) and rots ifxirc\d^ov<n {cL E. Rolide, 

(Psyche^y i. 246). In Italy, however, according to 
Festus (p. 267), they hung up to the Lares * at the 
Compitalia dolls resembling human beings, ut 
vivis parcanty pilis et simulacris conte^nti. 

The dead man does not, immediately after his 
death and without more ado, join the number of 
these ancestors who are worshipped with such 
anxious dread ; on the contrary, fixed ceremonies 
are necessary to elevate him to the rank of the 
ancestors who are worshipped as divine. 

In White Russia (S.i p. 534), after the mourners have re- 
turned from the burymg-ground, ‘one of the old women takes 
a piece of bread, turns tow'ards the door, and, fixing a copper 
com on it, speaks the following words, with which she introduces 
the dead man into the general list of her departed relatives: 
“ Grandfathers and grandmothers, fathers and mothers, uncles 
and aunts, take our dead father to yourselves, live there with 
him in friendship, do not quarrel, etc/” In addition to that, 
It IS a wide-spread idea that for 40 days after his death the 
deceased has no rest in his grave, but ‘visits his own house 
as well as those of strangers, and is able to inflict all kinds of 
damage on those among the living with whom he stood in 
hostile relations during his life ; and, in fact, he can do this 
all the more easily as the latter are deprived of the power to 
take vengeance on their adversary, since he, owing to his 
u^atenality, is invisible or comes forward in the form of 
different animals— which gives him ample scope to inflict all 
sorts of injury on his enemies ' (S.i p. 619). ‘ The peasants also 
believe that for six weeks the soul of the dead, every 24 hours 
and generally by night, flies into the peasant’s hut and drinks 


* Xdses (nom. sing. IdSy gen. lasis) are undoubtedly, from th 
first, spirits of the dead, as is proved by the certain etymologic, 
connexion of the word with larva from Idsua. and with tl 
festival of the dead, Ldrentalia, The change from d to d mui 
be considered exactly the same as in deer : acuo. ambdaes : doi 
fdma: faten, stdre : status, etc. Wissowa, in Roscher’s Am 
Lexicon der gnech. und rom. Mythologie, art. ‘ Lares ’(cf. als 
Kehgion und Kultus der Romer, p. 1480,, and AiilT vii 61 
fails to recognize this connexion, and consequently comes to 
false conception of the Lares as ‘spirits of the fields.’ Th 
1 8amter, Familienfeste, p. 115 ; c 

also Walde, Lat, etymol. Worierbuch, artt. ‘Lar’ and ‘ Larva.' 


water from a vessel, which is set out for the purjiose and 
filled to overflowing ’ (S.i p. 559). 

A corresponding idea is prevalent in India, 
namely, that the soul of the deceased does not 
enter at once into the world of the Pitaras, but 
rather wanders to and fro as a ‘smrit’ or ‘gliost’ 
(Skr. preta, lit. ‘ the <ieparte<i ’), The spirits have 
also me inclination to return to the dwellings of 
the relatives, where in the same way * food with 
a jug of water’ must be given to them.^ In order 
to deliver the departed from this condition and to 
adopt them among the Fitaras, definite cerenimiies 
were necessary, the most important of wliich was 
WmBtiplnd third na (‘ Sapiiida-making which took 
place usually on the day after the first anniversary 
of the death, but often earlier (for particulars, see 
Caland, Totenvercknmgy p, 22 th, and Ohicnlier^ 
Die Religion des Vedit, p. 554 L). See Anckstor- 
WORSHIP (Indian). 

We shall have to speak afterwards ( 3 c and 4 ) of 
the places where the spirits of tlie ancestors m the 
earliest times were supposed to live, and of the later 
transformation of tlie views on this subject. We 
have still to mention here that these spirits of 
ancestors show a tendency in difierent ten it cries, 
usually in connexion witli Llie cult of tlie heartli-lire, 
which came more and more to the front (cf. below, 
11 . i), to develop into tutelary house deities, local- 
ized in the iiome. 

The same is true of the Gr. ayaQhi (Rohde i. 255), of 
the Lat. di pnmtes (* thorn within/ H. perntrarei, and 

lar familiar is, ol the Germ, ‘kobuld ’(*/; ibir ir ‘ the 'n,.* a ho 

rules the house*; cf. Old Xor. koji, ‘hut/ A.H. cofa, ‘room/ 
M.H.G. kobe, ‘shed, hovel’ -Gr. 7 ‘undt n;rfnjnd durihn ?* ; 
A.S. cofgodu, cofgodas, ^penatvs, of ini-'S duinowi plhc 

one in the house’) ; and of many similar names. 

in this connexion the worship of the hiMse^mahy 
found among several of the Aryan iKioples, can 
explained. Nothing is more frequent in Greece 
than to imagine the soul of tlie deceased in the 
form of a snake (cf. Kohde, FsycIiF^ i. prmimy 
and artt. on Soul and Spirit), which Hcemed 
especially suitable for this on account of its winding 
motions, partly on the surface of the earth and 
partly underneath it. Based upon this idea, a 
strongly marked domestic snake- wor.’>h ip lias been 
developed among the Lithuanians, icganiing which 
Meneems (see above) gives the mo.st ( let. died 
account : 

‘ Pra*terea Lituani tit Samagitie in domibus tub fornace, vei 
in angulo vapornni, ubi mensa Btat, seri«‘nte^ Invent, quM 
nuimniH mstar cclcnte'i, carto aimi tempore prt'iMhsH mi nhfuh 
evocantad mensam. Hi vero exeuntes, |Hir nmmhmi Imteoluin 
ronscendunt, et supra mensam asskleiit ; ul»i posOiu.vm singula 
ft-rviiU delibarunt, rursus discedunt, seque ahclnnt in e.v-frms. 
Serpentibus digressia, homines laiti tercula ilia prasguetat* 
comedunt ac sperant illo anno omnia pro«j)€rt* stbi eventura. 
Quodsi ad preces sacrificuli non exkranl btTjH.ntes, aut fercula 
super menbam po.siUi, non delfimverint, turn credunt m anno 
illo subituros magnam oalamitatem/ Of- also I.»a$iciu 8 , dc Liis 
Sd'tnagitarum, p, bl : ‘Nutriunt eliam tpusi deos penab's nlgri 
coloris, obesos et quadrupedcs quohdam .serpvntes 
(Lith. gywdU, “ serpent") vocatos ; ’ and dCnea'i sil\ in', in b'sfner- 
Solmsen, Gbttemamen, p* 91; ‘Serpentes coleliant; |mter- 
familias suum quib(iue in angulo domus serjientem babuit, cul 
cibum dedit et sacnlicmm fecit in fmno iacenti/ 

At the same stage as the Lithuanian snake- 
worship stands^ among the ancient Homans (cL 
Wissowa, Religion undKultuSy p. 155), the worship 
of the house-snake, which is consecrated to the 
genius of the house, and which by its sudden 
appearance foretells the coming destiny of the 
house. This genius itself, lit. ‘ the generator ’ 
[gigno)y can originally have been none other than 
the ancestral head of the family, who then came 
to he regarded as its tutelary spirit, under whose 
protection stands, as we might naturally expect 
from these family gods, especially the lectm geni- 
alisy the marriage-bed, the place of the generation 
of childi’en. As the paterfarnilim in Horne 
was considered the representative of the whole 
family and possessor of the family estate, it was 
natural that this genius should become spiritual- 
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ized into the tutelary spirit of the master of the 
house.* 

(b) The times of the worship of the dead. 
— Apart from the funeral feast already mentioned 
(p. 20^), which followed immediately after the 
cfisposal of the corpse, the feasts in commemo- 
ration of the dead in White Russia may be divided 
into two main classes, special and general : 

‘ The fonner are celebrated in the circle of the family and 
near relatives, for each individual who has died in the course 
of the year, and they take place at stated mter*"als, though not 
on the same days or in the same months, but on the 3rd, 
6th, 9th, 20th, and 40th days, reckoning from the day of the 
burial, during a period of six months, and periodically there- 
after in the course of the year till the date of the death 
(godovUma^ * ‘ anniversary ”)• These commemoration feasts take 
place without the co-operation or blessing of the Church. 
They are a relic of primitive, pre-Christian customs. The 
second class, or the general commemoration festivals, are held 
by all on the same days, which have been fixed from the 
remotest times by the Orthodox Church, and are never engaged 
in without her consiicration. They are held from four to six 
times in the year, and for all relatives at one and the same 
time, no matter whether they have been dead for a longer or a 
shorter period. In the whole of Russia these commemoration 
festivals are held on Saturdays, and called in White Russia 
dzjady [the same name as that of the worshipped ancestors 
themselves], in Great Russia “ parents’ Saturdays ” 
subboty). But the radunica is for the most part celebrated on 
the Tuesday of the week following the first Sunday after Easter, 
and this feast is not everywhere called dzjady. . . . These 
commemoration feasts admit of bemg classified, according to 
the seasons of the year, into those of spring, summer, autumn, 
and winter’ (S.i p. 582 f.). 

These Christian institutions correspond to the 
old Lithuanian heathen conditions. Menecius has 
the special commemoration festivals in view 
when he writes; ‘ Cseterum cognati celebrant 
convivia die a funere tertio, sexto, nono et quadra- 

essimo.’ A general feast to the dead is described | 

y Laskovskij in Lasicius, de Diis Samagitarum^ 
p. 50 ; 

* Iisdem feriis (the beginning of November, at the festival of 
the flax-god Waizgauthos) mortuos e tumulis ad balneum et 
epulas invitant : fcotidem^ue sedilia, mantilia, indusia, quot 
invitati fuennfc, in tugurio earn ad rem praeparato ponunt j 
mensam cibo, potu onerant. Dehinc m sua mapalia reversi 
triduum conipotant ; quo exacto, ilia omnia in sepulchris, potu 
perfusia relinquunt ; tandem etiam manibus valedicunt.’ 

Another general celebration of this kind is mentioned in 
Laaicius, p. 61 : ‘ Skierstuvves festum est farcimmum, ad quod 
deurn Ezagulis ita vocant : Veni cum mortuis farciinina nobis- 
cum manciucaturus.’ Cf. also p. 48: ‘Vielona Deus aniniaruni, 
cui turn oblatio offertur, cum mortui pascuntur ; dan auteiii illi 
solent frixa) placencul*, quatuor locis sibi oppositis paullulum 
discissaa. Eas si kies Vielonia pemixlos (** wafers of which V. is 
very fond ”) nominantur.’ 

From the starting-point supplied by these data 
let us examine the times appointed for the worship 
of the dead among the other Aiyan races. Among 
them all, special and general festivals in honour 
of the dead are frequently mentioned. With re- 

f ard to the former, the Greeks in the south of 
lurope present us with exact parallels, In their 
case we meet with the rplra koX hara (the latter 
recurs also in the Roman novendial)^ i.e. meals 
which were oliered to the dead at the grave on the 
third and ninth days after interment. In Athens 
we have likewise the rpiaKdbes (which was also at 
times repeated), a coiuniemoration meal on the 
thirtieth day, a date which appears again among 
the Lithuanians, at least in so far as the widow 
must mourn for thirty days at the grave of her 
husband. 

(Menecius: ‘Uxor vero tarn oriente quam Occidents sole 
super extincti coniugis sepulcrum sedens vel iacens lamentatur 
diebus tnginba’). 

Then both in Greece ard Rome, in addition to 
the parentalia on the day of the death or the 
burial (White Russ, godov^cina), an innovation 
appears in appointing the birthday of the deceased 
* Cf. for a full account =■’' 'i’-r'-wor=;bip, F S. Krauss, Sreca^ 
Gluck und Schiokml im \ n St '^udulaven^ Vienna, 

1886. It is especially interesting, in connexion with the Roman 
beliefs, that among the Wends m the Spreewald two snakes 
v.'cre m each house, one of which was called 

la- k't i of the house,’ the ether gdspoza, ‘lady of the 
hoi,-e.’ J.j cn a es at the same tune as the master of the house, 
or the mistress, as the case may be 


{yev^iTLa) as a regular commemoration festival in Ms 
honour. 

Among the general festivals in honour of the 
dead, the most important, so far as Greece is con- 
cerned, is the close of the Anihesteria festival 
in the spring, while in Rome we have the nine dies 
parentales from the 13th to the 21st of February, 
the last of which is called Feralia, on the 23rd of 
December the great State festival of the Larentalia, 
and on the 9th, 11th, and 13th of May the Lemuria, 
all three named directly from the spirits of the 
dead (Feralia from ^dhvisdlia^ cf, above, p. 15 ; 
Larentalia : Idr laris^ cf. above, p. 24, footnote ; 
and Lemuria ; lemures, * larvie ’). A later general 
festival in honour of the dead, though not a public 
State feast, was the Bosalia, festival of roses, 
which in Christian times acquired a significance 
far beyond the land of its origin, and among the 
great majority of Slavs has led to their designation 
of the Whitsuntide festival [rusalijay Lat, pascha 
rosata). See Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, 
London, 1899. 

With regard to the ancient Teutons we have 
not much reliable information. It seems that they 
held commemoration festivals for the dead on the 
3rd, 7th, and 3Uth days, and on the anniversary of 
the death. It is also not improbable that at Yule- 
tide a general feast for the dead took place (cf. 
R. Kogel, Gesch. der deutschen Liter,, i. 1, 55, and 
E. Mogk, in Paul’s Grundriss der gerTnanischen 
Phzlologie\ iii. 391). 

Lastly, regarding the Indian times for the 
worship of the dead, we are supplied with the 
same detailed information as we have about those 
of the Litu-Slavs. The time of the uncleanness 
of the relatives after a death lasts from three to 
ten days. During this period libations of water 
with grains of sesame must be oft'ered to the de- 
arted either daily or on the 3rd, 5th, 7th, and 9th 
ays. Then on the 11th day the first sacrifice 
[krdddha, see above, p. 23^) is offered to the dead, 
and thereafter every month (thus every 30 days) 
on the day of the death and on the anniversary 
of the death itself sacrifices are offered to the 
ancestors (though the conditions are more compli- 
cated than they appear from this short summary). 
There were also in India real All Souls’ feasts, 
among which the A 5faA:a-f estival maybe specially 
mentioned (cf., for details, below, 11. ^d). 

If we glance at the details before us, we see 
what a significant part odd numbers play in the 
fixing of these dates for the festivals in honour of 
the dead ; and, in fact, it is frankly avowed in 
India that the odd numbers are sacred to the 
worshipped ancestors. The same thought, how- 
ever, permeates the White Russian ritual, in conse- 
quence of which, e,^,, the number of foods offered 
at the commemoration festivals must invariably be 
odd (cf. Caland, Totenverehrung^ p. 23, and Sejn 
pp. 590, 611, etc.). Then among these odd num- 
bers, the number nine comes very prominently to 
the front, which seems to represent the three days’ 
period between death and interment (funeral feast) 
taken three times. Perhaps the 10 days’ period of 
uncleanness or of mourning of the Indians may be 
conceived of as a nine decadally rounded off. The 
number 30, which also occurs frequently, would 
then be a triad of such decadally rounded nines 
(cf. A. Kaegi, ‘Die Neunzahl bei den Ostariern’ in 
the Philologische AhhandLungen fur E. Schweizer- 
Sidler), It is, moreover, worthy of note that the 
farther back we go and the more primitive the 
state of culture, the greater is the number of 
these memorial feasts. A White Russian peasant 
can thus, according to the details given above, 
make the number of special and general festivals 
for the dead mount up to severM dozens in the 
year. 
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(c) The places of the worship of the bead. 
— The nearest and, so to speak, most natural place 
for the friends to serve up the dead man’s feast for 
him, and to eat and drink together with him, is 
the neighbourhood of the grave where the body has 
been laid. This is still the custom in great parts 
of Russia. 

‘After the close of the banquet (in the house) they all repair 
to the burying-ground, taking with them vodka, bliny/' and 
barley. There each family prays at the graves of their relatives 
for the peace of their souls. Then they eat ami drink, pouting 
out a little vodka on the grave and throwing some ittoisels irom 
each dish on it’ (S.i p. 606). At the spring-d 2 ;ady, ‘after the 
public worship of the church, they invite the priest, in whose 
company men and women betake themselves to the church- 
yard, partaking together of brandy and food on the way. 
After they have reached their destination they all seat them- 
selves on the burial mound of those of the departed who during 
the year have completed the laborious days of their life's journey. 
Here they repeat fixed prayers for the blessed peace of their 
souls, as “Anelil Panlski ” (“ Angel of the Lord ”), then thev begin 
to weep and lament, and end with a small debauch in honour 
of the dead. . . . The first mouthfuls of each dish are in every 
case laid on the grave for the soul of the dead. After the 
glasses of brandy have gone round the circle several times, the 
mournful mood of the assembly gradually changes into a joyous 
one. While some of those present sob aloud, others laugh and 
joke. Some bow their heads over the grave of their beloved 
dead, and sing m a sustained tone melancholy laraente, ... In 
order to calm their sorrow, those taking part in the celebra- 
tion have frequent recourse to their comforter— the brandy. 
Ultimately these memorial feastaend in the laments turning 
im^rceptibly into songs of joy ‘ (8J p. 616 f.). 

The doings at the Greek rplra /cal imra, which 
were likewise celebrated at the grave (see above, 
25*), and at the Roman solemnia mortis (cf. 
arquardt, Momische Staatsverwaltung, iii. 298 if.), 
which were accompanied by feasts at the grave, as 
well as at those old German oblationes, ‘ qua in qui- 
busdam locis ad sepulcra mortuorum hunt/ against 
which Burchard of Worms, as late as A.D. 1000, 
protested, were no doubt mutatis midandis iden- 
tical with those just described. It is not improbable 
that the funeral banquet also (see above, p. 20^9 
took place originally not in the house of the de- 
ceased, but at the grave itself. 

Thus Jordan IS relates the following with regard to the 
funeral obsequies of Attila (ch. 49) : ‘ Poatqiiam talibiis lamontia 
est defletus, stravam (probably a Slavic word, wb'ch siguito in 
Russian, Polish, and Bohemian “food,” “meal,” and in Old 
Bohemian also means “ funeral banquet ” ; cf. .Miklosich, Etymol, 
Worterbuch der Slav, Sprachen^ Vienna, 1880, 8,v, “Strava”) 
super tumulum eius, quam appellant ipsi, ingenti comraissatione 
concelebrant ’ ; and the Greek expression weptSetirvov, ‘funeral 
banquet,' could be most easily explained if the Seiirvoi^ took 
place, as among the White Russians, rou/id about the hunal 
mound of the deceased. The old Russian expression for the 
commemoration festival was fmna, which has not yet been 
etymologically explained. 

Further, the trench, m which the meals are 
frequently offered to the dead, may be regarded 
as a symbolical indication of the grave. This is 
what we have in ancient India, according to the 
description of Gobhila : ‘ Then three trenches are 
dug out, one span long, four fingerbreadths wide, 
and the same depth. Thereupon darbha grass is 
scattered on them.’ On this darbha grass, then, 
with many varied ceremonial actions, the cakes 
are laid down for the three ancestors, father, 
^andfather, and great-grandfather (cf. Oldenberg, 
Vie Religion des Veda, p. 549 i). The same sig- 
nificance belonged in Rome to the mundus, a trendi 
situated at the centre of the town, and opened on 
certain days for the purpose of receiving sacrifices 
for the dead. This trench played the same rdle 
in the worship of the inferi as the altar played in 
the cult of the superL Such a mundus was pro- 
bably also the ‘grave’ of the Larenta, in which 
at the Larentalia a sacrifice to the dead was offered 
(cf. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rbmer, p. 
187 ff.; Samter, Familienfeste, p. 12 f.). Ulysses, 
too, as is well known, when in the lower world, 
offers his libations in a trench. 

A third place at which the dead were often 
honoured with food, drink, and all kinds of festive 
celebrations was the cross-road. Among the Slavs, 
Cosmas of Prague bears witness that, about the year 


1092, Prince Briitislav IL issued the following pro^ 

hibition : 

‘Item heiniUura% mua fiebant In silvii et In campli, titque 
cenas (or BwiaH? ef. o|>. cjt, p- itj'iff.), qnai tt, 

gentih ritu tiunebant m but/ m hi trim'M, '[u 'i L *.u -a 
,iiu sii'uii! ii‘, item et loco- j i> itn- . qiios .iji. . i - 
iiuiieH manes ac ntJuii i larvi h uimm fur 

cebant.' 

A feast Hmiilar to that here desrrilied was the 
Roman Compitalia, whicdi was^ lield oiu’C a year 
with debaudiery nrid riae i\ o.e ivingj/wr/f) in h<«iour 
of the Lares at the i tn-id'-. ( nnoe fully explained 
in Wissowa, op, cit. p. 148 f.) ; but in Greece also 
it was customary to throw tlown at the same jdactm 
offerings to the souls and to Hecate, their inistreHS 
(cf. Samter, up. cU, p. I2G). in Intiia, in tlie same 
way, the Mief is widely held, and^ of extreme 
antiquity, that cross-roads and dwelling-phmeH of 
spirits are identical (ef. Oldenberg, op, rit, pp. 

562^ ; and Crooke, Popnlftr Rdigion and ludkiifm 
of N, India, London, 1899, i. 77 f., Ido, 290). The 
reason for this idea has been sought in tiie fact, 
which has been expressly attesGsl at. leant in the 
case of India (cf. Oldmiherg, p. 5020, tlmt tlie 
crossing of great main roads was a favourite place 
for burydng the dead. In tins w'ay the worship 
of the <Ieaa at the grave, at the trcmcli, and at the 
cross-roads really amounts to the same thing. In 
opposition to this, however, we liave the remein- 
brimce of the dead, with gifts of food and drink, 
in the dioeMings of the surviving relatives, which 
will be dealt w'ith in the next section. 

(d) The ritual of the worship of the bkad, 
— It will here a<iviHahle to pass over a conhidiw- 
able number of individual iKHMiliciitif-, and to con- 
fine our.Helves to the most important teaturijs. 

(a) The mmwwnhtg and dusmisKlng of the anrm- 
tors,— It is a i)r(‘v:iillng <‘U'4om to call kdemnly on 
the ancestors at the h<‘girmnig of the commemora- 
tion feast, and t(» di'-mi'-s llicm as solemnly at its 
close. W e are again inf onned most accurately w i th 
regard to Whitci Russia : 

‘All seat Ur rust U VI ai the table, which Is wtwith artlrl<« 
of food, ainonji whjvh Lvvr and inirlts an* to h<‘ humd, and Ihr 
one who reads the prayer utters the foIUnvun^ uords : 

“Ye sacred gnuidfathcra, we «aU you, 

Ye sacred grandfathers, come to ui I 
Here is all that ilod ha# ffivcm 


Ye sacred grandfathers, we implore you, 

Come, fly to u» I ” 

At the end of the meal they rm from the table and dlqw‘m 
after having taken leave of the heav<mly inhalntanti In Um fol- 
lowing way : 

“Ye twred gr uidi Cb* rs t ye have fiown hither, 

Ye ha^v vat'-n and droriW, 

Now 11} bf.m * le’on I 

Tell us, (It, so'\ ,iri\ihing morel 

But better is It, that ye % Iwvenwarda. 

AkyiG, akylfi r 

(a sound which they make to scare away hens and crows! * 

OLS.lp. 696ff. 

The summoning as well as the dismissing of the 
ancestors is accompanied by e.xiraordiiuuy cu-dMUH. 
For the purposes of the former tliey phn o a cooked 
pig’s, sheep^s, or fowl’s head on the table. 

‘ After the roaster of the house got thf* the 

comroemoration table, he takes in the onv i « .u-d,** '*.1. 1 
up in a pancake, in the other a loaf of bread, and carnes tl«*» 
three times I ound the aiiiinars head which has bren plavrd on 
the table, calling aloud In name not only all his dead iclatives 
and atvpiaintaricc s, hut also all who iiave ever luvd rm the psvce 
of ground belonging to him as master of th© hoint*. ami mviU*f 
them wdtli the words, “ (lorne to Hus banquet” ' (.^.1 p. f.). 

At the end of the feast the ancestors are scared 

away. 

* The roaster or the mistress of the house reraoves the teWe 
away from the seats, and bprmklcs the whole floor of the room 
to the door with w’ater, saymg at the Kimv time, “ If you have 
not eaten or drunk enough, go to the pr’est's court.” With 
these words the souls of the deatl an; turned out' (8.^ p. fU4). 

A custom very like this is described by Menecius, 
who is also acquainted with the solemn invitalkm 
to the dead (‘ad qua convivia animam defuncti 
invitant precantes ante ianuam ’) among the pagan 
Lithuanians : 
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* Peracto |)randio sacrificulus sur^t de mensa, ac scopis domuni j 
purgat: aniroasque mortuorum cum pulvere eicit, tanquam 
pulices, atque nia precatur verbis, ut e domo recedant ; edistis ! 
ac bibistis arums© diiectse, ite foras, ite foras.’ 

The same invitation and leave-taking of ancestors 
are attested with regard to the Indian Pindapitf- 
yajna : 

‘ After depositing the piTida, he (the offerer) utters the words, 
“Ye Pitaras, may this be savoury to your taste, may each one 
enjoy his share.” Afterwards he dismisses the Pitaras with 
the words: “Depart, ye lovely Pitaras, to your old mysterious 
ways, give us riches and good fortune, grant us abundant pos- 
session in men ” * (cf. Caland, Tote7iverehrung, p. 6 f.)- 

In Italy and Greece, on the other hand, there are 
to be found survivals only of the final expulsion of 
the souls. In the latter there existed the saying, 
which is at once proved to have been very ancient 
by the use of the word /cijpes for f (cf. above, 
p. 15) : Oi^pafe, /cfipes, ^ kvOecriipia — ‘Away, 

ye souls, the feast of the dead is over ^ (see J. E. 
Harrison, Proleg. to the Study of Greek Religion^ 
Cambridge, 1903, pp. 35, 165, 632). In Italy, at 
the Lemuria, the spirits of the fathers were driven 
away with the words, ‘Manes exite paterni’ (cf. 
Bohde, Psyche^, i. 239^). 

(/5) The feeding of the summoned ancestors, — Con- 
cerning the forms in which the ‘grandfathers’ 
were entertained by the White Bussian peasants, 
we are also provided with full information from 
Sejn’s materials : 

* At the table, which is laid with Lenten food, all the guests sit 
down along with the family of the deceased. Before the meal 
the kanunu (from Gr. Kavuv, the real food of the dead) is given 
out, from which each of the guests takes four spoonfuls : one of 
these he pours out on the table beside him, the other three he 
sups, in accordance with the demand of custom to eat them all 
and leave nothing behind. The guests must leave over a part of 
each dish (of which there are not few) to appease the deceased, 
that he may not rob his relatives of their earthly goods’ (S.i 

p. 686). 

* The supper begins with porridge, the first spoonful of which 
each member of the family lays on the table, directly on the 
table cloth, and these remain the whole night on the table, 
along with all the other eatables which have been left over from 
the supper. This is done, the peasants say, on account of the 
fact that the deceased comes during the mght and devours all 
that is left there ’(S.ip. 692). 

‘ The master of the house commences the feast. He takes a 
spoon with kanunH and a small piece of bread and pours it out 
on the table, and then he eats three spoonfuls from this dish. 
This is repeated in turn by all the members of the family 
who are present. Then the kanunH is removed from the table. 
From the other courses each guest takes as much as he pleases, 
provided that he first of all sets aside a small piece of each dish 
for the table— for “the grandfathers.” From these little bits a 
considerable heap of all kinds of mishmash is, by the end of 
the supper, formed on the table' (S.i p. 613). 

‘ If at the time of the banquet any part of the food falls on the 
seat or on the floor, they dare not lift it up. “ That,” they say, 
“some one will eat ” ’ (S.-^ p. 611). Of. also Menecius : * Si quid 
forte decidat in terram de mensa, id non tollunt, sed desertis, 
ut ipsi loquuntur, animis, q^usa nullos habent vel cognates vel 
amicos vivos, a quibus excipiantur convivio, relmquunt mandu- 
candum.’ ‘After they have prayed at the grave, they all 
separate and go to their homes, where they seat themselves 
once more at the table, on which the wives place pancakes and 
mead. They throw morsels of the pancakes into the mead. 
Each member of the family (with tho of the children) 

must invariably sup three spoonful- o: i- Some of this 

mixture they leave intentionally in a soup-bowl for the “ grand- 
fathers.” After the pancakes they eat the other prepared 
courses. When they have supped and prayed to God, they lie 
down to sleep, placing the remains of the mixture on the 
window sills. The remains of the other foods they divide out 
into small dishes, which in the same way are placed here and 
there beside the window. Bread and spoons are left on the 
table the whole night. The doors in the peasant’s room are 
not locked during this night, but are left a little ajar, so that 
tiie dead may come in ’ (S.i p. 606). 

From these statements three points are clear: 
(I) Food and drink are shaken out on the table for 
the ‘grandfathers’ during the meal itself; (2) 
That which falls under the table belongs to the 
dead who have no family or friends ; (3) The 
remains of the food and drink are placed after the 
meal in vessels, which are set near the windows or 
on the tables to be partaken of by the ‘grand- 
fathers,’ 

All this can he proved in classical tradition, 
although only in fragments. Certainly the bar- 
barian custom of preparing the meal for the dead 


on the table itself (as at the grave) has fallen into 
abeyance. Among the Greeks, points ( 1 ) and (2) 
are combined into one, in such a way that they 
believe that whatever falls under the table during 
the meal belongs to the dead in general. 

Of. Laert. DiOg. Vlii. 34 : *Api,<rT 0 ^ 6 .vyjz ru)v riptaoiV ^rjartv etmc 
Toi irtiTTOvra Xeycov ev rots ^Hpwert /jt-TjSe yevecrO* arr av ivrhi rlj^ 
rpaire^rii KaTO-rrea-p, and Athenaeus X. 427 e : rots TereKevTriK 6 (ri 
rihv (bikcou direVeuov ret TTvvrrovra rm dird tHov rpcure^wv 

(cf. alsoSamter, FamilienfeUe der Griechen und Homer, p. 109). 

The third point finds its analogy again among 
the Greeks, in the fact that on the last day of the 
Anthesteria festival it was customary to place 
cooked fruits and seeds for the dead in pots— 
XiJrpat, after which cne day was named (cf. Eohde, 
Psyche^ i. 238). 

( 7 ) The food of the dead, — Like all the details of 
the ritual connected with the dead, the kinds of 
food and even the courses which must be placed 
before the dead are fixed in detail. With 
regard to the first of these, the cakes (cf. above, 
Lith. sikies Vielonia pemixlos^ ‘ the wafers which 
Vielona likes ’ ; and also White Buss, klecki^ the 
latter taken over from German through Polish) 
play an important part among the Lithuanians. 

‘The courses at the commemoration meal were as a rule as 
follows : Xrwf'Ejd (wheat or barley grains) prepared with ordinary 
or lenten butter, if honey could not be got, kUeki, “cakes” 
(in most cases made of barley with a piece of lard in the inside), 
pancakes, and porridge’ (S.-i p. 514). ‘All the others who at- 
tend the funeral at once betake themselves to the house of 
the deceased na klecki, “to eat cakes ”’(S,i p. 654). ‘At this 
meal galu^ki or klecki must without fail be among the dishes. 
There are even proverbial expressions referring to them to be 
found among the population of this place, such as “he was na 
kleckachU ” (he was at a funeral- or commemoration-feast) ; or 
if a person is dangerously ill and there is no hope of his re- 
covery, they say: nu klecki jemuJ i.«,, “he will very soon 
have to enjoy cakes ” ’ (cf. S.i p. 676). 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize how closely 
this corresponds to the Indian pinda^ which is so 
characteristic of the Indian worship of the dead, 
that sapinda, ‘ cake companion,’ has come to he the 
technical expression for the circle of relatives 
whose duty it is to ofier to the three ancestors 
(father, grandfather, and great-grandfather). 

The question, what dishes wene in the earliest 
times served up to the dead, would require a special 
inquiry, which would also have a general interest 
for the history of culture by helping to determine 
the most primitive food of the living. In the 
meantime we can refer only to two undoubtedly 
very ancient foods of the dead, viz, honey and 
beans. 

The former is the most important ingredient of 
the White Bussian IcanunU (see above) : ‘ This is 
usually cooked with bruised grains of peeled barley 
or wheat, which are afterwards stirred in sytd^ 
“ honey-water ” ’ p. 555). Thus it happens that 
the kanunu (a Gr. foreign word, as we saw) is called 
by its vernacular name sytd (p. 613), and on com- 
paring this with the Skr. sutd, ‘soma-juice, soma- 
otfering ’ {lit. ‘ pressed,’ root $u), we may venture to 
recognize in it a word derived from the primitive 
Aryan vocabulary, just as in the more frequent 
expression for honey and mead, Skr. madhu^ Gr. 

O.H.G. metOj 0. Slav, medic, etc. The Indian 
food for the dead, which was offered at the 
Mddhas, rice-soup and honey, corresponds exactly 
to the White Russian kanunic. 

‘Thus speak the Pitaras; “May the person be bom in our 
family who will offer to us on the 13th day rice-soup mixed wath 
honey and ghi / ” ’ ‘ Tormented with hunger and making known 
their own sins, they demand rice-soup mixed with honey from 
their sons and grandsons ’ (cf. Caland, Totenverehrung, p. 44 1), 

But in the Greek and Roman cult of the dead 
also, honey is a favourite food devoted to the 
powers of the under world (cf., for details on this, 
Sam ter, op. cit. p. 84fiF., and Marquardt, Staatsver- 
waltung, lii. 299). 

With regard to the beans, we may refer to an 
exhaustive article by L. von Schroder, ‘Das Bohnen- 
verbot bei Pythagoras und im Veda,’ in WZKM, xv. 
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187 ff., in which convincing proof is brought for- 
ward that the above-mentioned pod, whose Aryan 
name appears in the Lat. faha^O* Siav. hohU^ 
Alb. was used even in primitive Aryan times 
as an offering to the departed souls (see J. G. 
Frazer, Fausaniast iv. 240 f.).^ 

It is also to be noticed that in the Polish-Russian 
province of Pintscliov (cf. Kotljarevakij, cm, cit, p. 
255) the combination of these two foods of tne dead, 
honey and beans, is attested : ‘The foods at the 
commemoration feasts consist of beans and peas 
which are cooked in honey -water.’ 

(5) Th& frame of mind (ft lie worshippers {joy and 
—According to Menecius, the funeral and 
commemoration meals were celebrated among the 
ancient Lithuanians in perfect silence: ^in his 
conviviis quibus mortuo parentant, tacite assident 
mensse tanquam muti ’ ; and also in India we are 
told : ‘ As long as the Brahmans eat in silence, so 
long do the manes enjoy the meal’ (cf. Winternitz, 
‘Was wissen wir von den Indogermanen t ’ in Beilage 
zuT Munchner AZ, 1903, No. 259, p. 300). On 
the other hand, it is doubtful whether the Lat. 
silieernium denotes the ‘ meal taken in silence ’ 


or the ‘meal of the silent ones’ (Le, the dead) 
(cf. Osthoff*, Etymologiscke Parerga, Leipzig, 1901, 
66 ff.). 

In any case the meal, or at least the chief part 
of it, was passed in a restrained and anxious mood, 
as is most vividly described by Sejn (^p. 696 ff.) 
with regard to the White Russians : 

‘ One can perceive that some anxiety fills the hearts of the 
whole assembly. The ag'ed, who alre^jf standt so to speak, 
with one foot m the grave, are at this time sadder and more 
thoughtful than the others. Not infrequently, when they have 
just raised the glass of spirits to their lips, they stop sud- 
denly and do not drink, but listen to some unexpected noise, 
the moaning of the wind, or the rustling of a neighbouring tree 
which is casting of! its last leaves. If the gate creaks, or the 
door moves, or the door-latch gets unfastened, or a half -broken 
pane in the window rattles— whatever the cause may be— if, 
attracted by the light, a belated moth or some similar insect 
should approach, all these thin^ are regarded as undoubted 
signs of the visit of their dead grandfathers. Conversation 
comes to a standstill and consists only of single remarks, either 
concerning the certain presence of the dead and their share m 
the entertainment, or about their former life,’ etc. 

It is this frame of mind — this firm conviction 
that the deceased person is present at the meal — 
that led to the custom among the White Russians 
(cf. above, p. 20^), as well as in Greek and Roman 
antiquity, of remembering the dead at the meal 
only in a friendly way : eldiOeirav ol raXatol iv rots 
TrepideLirvoLS rbv TereXevrrfK&ra iiraiveiv Kal d ipavXos 
(cf. Rohde, Psyche^, i. 232, footnote 1). 

If thus the first and fundamental sentiment of 
the funeral and commemoration feasts is naturally 
a sad one, it is, nevertheless, quite as character- 
istic of these celebrations to show a tendency, before 
they are finished, to pass over to the opposite ex- 
treme — ^joy and mirth. The reason of this is, 
of course, to be sought, in the first place, in the 
fact that the mourners in an excessive degree turn 
for comfort to spirituous liquors, which very soon 
take effect, while, in the second place, the con- 
viction is widely prevalent that too many tears 
and too passionate grief disturb the peace of the 
dead in the grave (cf.^ for details, Winternitz, op, 
cit). In any case, it is a fact that, among all the 
Aryan peoples, the festivals in honour of the dead 
are wont to be brought to a close by games and 
r strength, masquerades, and music 

(cf. Wmtemitz, op, cit,). All these elements of 
rejoicing are contained in the following description 
from White Russia (S.^ p. 588) : 

After the close of the entertainment, the mistress of the 
^ sieve with cabbage-heads and places it on 
the table. Every one has cabbage-stocks in his pockets. The 
standing at the head of the table now takes a head 
of cabbage and pitches it at the master of the house, whereupon 
all begin to hght with cabbage-heads and cabbage-stocks. When 
^ese are exhausted they begin to throw at one another 
whatever conies to their hands. ... It seldom happens that 


commemoration festivals pass without bmwlf. The ceremonj 
of throwing or beating with cahliage* heads is accom|»nimI by 

songs, inaMiucradfs, inuHic, and {luuMng (aft^r grief and anxiety 
CO lie JON and eonstfi.iLioii) That luiv. tlie Widte Eusslau 
menioraliun le->ti\alM are t » lehialt U.’ 

For theHtudentof culture, however, 

this rustic play with cabbage-heads is fundameub- 
aliy the same as the spectanUimi admirundum 
which took place at the funeral of AtUla, or the 
games at the pyre of Patnadus. 

(e) The feeding (if beggars, ---In conclusion, W6 
may mention the wide-spread custom, tu tiie White 
Russian service of tiie dtuul, of showing kindness 
to beggars on tliis ocettaion. 

* Without them no single funeral or coimncmoratlon festival 
takes place. They take tlie • of the pnent on this oc.rasiwi. 
Their songs, prayers, and leii'jiourt wmuum are rin^arded an a 
sufficient equivalent, and one nitn m; to itnor 

pockets,* *Xhe beggars, knowir.g U.af. .u hopd tiiev arc 
treated to food and «irink, and r* eeive bountifu! giltH* arraiii 
together to them in ciuad-i iroiu all directions ’ (s.l pp. 5tj7, oC7). 

The reason for this is perhaps to be found in the 
fact that beggars, i.e, cripples, the blind, the lame, 
and especially the weak-minded and hiiots, lieing 
exceptions to the normal course of nature, have in 
the thought of prinjiti\c imui something super- 
natural, and thus ‘ sacied,’ alhiut them, on account 
of which they can be mnsitliMi as represtmtalives 
of the Bummoned souls of the dead ancchtorH. It 
may also he owing to tliis idea that on Slavonic 
soil (cf, A. Bruckner, * Polnisch-lateinisclie Pre- 
digten ^des XV Jahrhunderts,’ Artdap fur simt 
Phil, xiv. 183 If.) the spirits of the dea<i are often 
thought of as uboh (0. Slav. uboHJe), Le, * poor 
little men’ (‘dmmonibus sacrificia ofierunt, qum 
dicuntur ubostkyc^ remantes sen derelin(|uentea eb 
residuitates ciborum (juinta feria post cenam’). 
We are therefore inclined to believe that in this 
feeding of lieggarB at the White Russian festivals a 

E rimitive custom is preserved wliich in India, m we 
ave already seen, the clergy had turned to their 
own account, by actually making it a rule that 
the pious should feed and clothe whole bandn of 
Brahmans at the irdddhas. The service winch is 
rendered to the Brahmans is really rendered to the 
ancestors. 

(e) The general significance, foe the his- 
tory OF CULTURE, OF THE WORSHIP OF THE 
DEAD IN PRIMITIVE TIMES.— It IB not asserting 
too much to say that the entire social organization 
of primitive times rests in the last resort on 
ancestor- worship. Its practice falls, in the first 

place, on the sons, and then on the more distimt 
relatives of the deceased. In this connexion we 
find, among some of the individual peoples, de- 
finite circles of relatives : among the Intfians the 
sapindaj or ‘ cake-companions’ ; among tlu* ( ln*t:ks, 
the d-Txarrety, or ‘ nearest’ ; among the Romans, the 
propinqui sobrino tenrn, ‘ the relatives as far as the 
sobrinus^ - and it is not improbable that even in 
primitive tmies there existed a notion of such a 
close kinship, the members of which were, in the 
first instance, under an obligation to present tlie 
sacrifice of the dead to their common ancjcstors. 
In his Peallex, der indogerm, Altertnmskumk (see 
art. ‘Erbschaft’} the present writer has sought to 
prove that these ‘next of kin’ in primitive times 
were covered by the conception of the Indian 
relationship, and included those persons 
who had in common father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather, or one of these ancestors, wliile in the 
case of the Gr, dyxKxrm and tlie Lat. propinqui 
sobrino tenus the purely agnate relatives imm’tioned 
above were, in the performance of the duties of 
mourning, early joined by cognati and even affines. 
But in any case they must have been originally the 
same persons to whom belonged, besides the <jlfering 
of the sacrifice to the dead, the right of inheritance 
and the obligation of blood revenge. Thus worship 
of the dead and inheritance appear everywhere in 
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closest connexion with each other. In India, such I 
expressions as ‘ to be one’s heir ’ and * to give the 
funeral feast to somebody’ (Skr. ddyddd, ‘sharer/ 
‘heir/ and sa‘pinda^ ‘sharer in the sacrificial 
cake’) are often synonymous. The same holds in 
Greece, where, as late as his own time, the orator 
Isseus (vL 51) could say: ‘ Which of the two alterna- 
tives is law, that the son of this woman, or this 
son of the sister of Philoctemon, whom he has 
adopted, etpac Kkiqpovbixov koX iirl rk fiPififiaTa lipat 
Xe6fJL€POp Kal ipayLovpra ? ’ In Rome the principle of 
the jus pontificum is accepted, nulla hereditas sine 
sacns, but among the old Teutons also the idea 
must have prevailed that worship of the dead and 
inheritance were identical conceptions. 

Lingruistic proofs of this are supplied by the Old Norse ex- 
pressions; erf a, (1) ‘to honour with a funeral feast,' (2) ‘to 
inherit'; erfd:^ ‘inheritance'; erfSa-oldr^ ‘a funeral feast'; 
erfij ‘a wake,’ ‘funeral feast*; erjingi, erji-voritr (A.S. erft- 
weard\ ‘an heir' ; ‘awake,' ‘funeral feast * 

This alliance of worship and property was, 
at the same time, the real defensive and offensive 
alliance of primitive times, inasmuch as on it, in the 
first resort, the duty of Uood revenge (cf. Schrader, 
Beallex. , art. ‘Blutrache’) for a murdered or wounded 
companion devolved ; and since in those ancient 
times, in which as yet there was no State, but only 
families, clans, and tribes, it was simply this institu- 
tion of Uood revenge that afforded mankind that 
protection which in historical times the laws and 
institutions of the State guarantee, the extraor- 
dinary significance of ancestor-worship and the 
circle of relations based upon it again becomes, from 
this point of view, quite apparent. 

But whether it was a question of offering the sacri- \ 
fice to the dead, the entrance of the heir into pos- | 
session, or the performance of the duties of blood 
revenge, it was always on the sons, in the first in- 
stance, that the man based his hope. This explains 
the ardent desire for sons which appears undis- 
guised in the prayers to the gods, and especially to 
those ancestor-spirits who had charge of tbe weliare 
of the family (cf. 0. Schrader, Beallex., art. 

‘ Kinderreichtum ’). There was no special desire 
for daughters, who were unfitted to offer sacrifice to 
the dead, and were employed only in the lamentation 
services (see above, p. 19 f.). But sons who are 
to be fitted to perform these religious and social 
duties cannot even in primitive times be begotten 
of any woman indiscriminately ,* they must, on the 
contrary, be bom of a wife who has been soleninly 
brought into the husband’s house in compliance 
with the sacred customs (cf. Beallex, , art. ‘ Heirat ’). 
It follows further from this, that in primitive 
times marriage was regarded as an unavoidable 
necessity, and bachelorhood as an almost un- 
thinkable self-contradiction. So intense was 
this feeling, that, as we have already seen, 
the unmarried dead man was even after his death 
married to a wife for the life to come, with the 
observance of the full marriage ritual (cf. on this 
0. Schrader, Die Scliwiegermutter und der Rage- 
stolz, Brunswick, 1904, and Totenhochzeit, Jena, 
1904). 

4. The realms of the dead.— As the primitive 
Aryans lived together in families and clans (cf. 
Beallex,, artt. ‘Familie’ and ‘Sippe’), we may 
assume that they buried their dead in families and 
clans. In Rome each gens had the use of a common 
sepulcrum, and also in Greece the individual groups 
of related oT/cot were bound together by common 
places of interment (Koiphv /jLvijfia) (cf. Mar^ardt, 
^rivatleben der Bbmer, 1879-82, p. 353 ; and Rohde, 
Fsyche \ i. 229, note 3). In the North, expressions 
like 0. Nor. cetthaugar, ‘hill of the tribe’ (mtt, 
‘family,’ ‘tribe’) and Russ. dial, roditeliskoje 
ndsto, ‘ cemetery,’ properly ‘ place of the ancestors’ 
(on Russ, roditeli, ‘ancestors,’ see above, p. 23), 
point to the same custom, which is also confirmed 


by many facts of early historical research (cf. 
Beallex,, art. ‘Friedhof/ and M. Much, Mitteih 
ungen der anthrop. GeselL in Wten, xxxvi. 90). 

Public roads and paths were places at which these 
tribal graves were by preference wont to be laid 
out, perhaps because they were in this way most 
visible to the eye, or perhaps because in ancient 
times roads and paths were regarded at the same 
time as boundary lines between the separate dis- 
tricts, which were in this way both made obvious 
and protected by the sacred remains of the an- 
cestors. The custom is especially well attested in 
Rome and Greece (cf. Marquardt, p. 351, and 
I. Miiller, Die griechischen Privataltertumer^, 1893, 
p. 221) as well as in India (cf. p. 26) ; hut according 
to Nestor’s Chronicle (ed. Miklosich, p. 7) the old 
Slavonic Radimices, Vjati6i, and S^verjanes laid the 
ashes of their dead in a small vessel and placed this 
na stolpl ( ‘ upon a pillar ’) beside the roads (cf. Kotl- 
jarevskij, op, cit, p. 123, who also refers to the 
fact that the Czech hranice has, in addition to 
the meaning ‘ boundary,’ the significations of 
‘burial-mound’ and ‘funeral-pyre’). 

At these tribal cemeteries, situated at the sides 
of roads and paths, the souls of the dead were 
supposed in primitive times to dwell in the depth 
of the earth and in the neighbourhood of their 
graves. But as in the course of historical develop- 
ment (cf. Beallex,, artt. ‘ Stamm ’ and * Staat ’) the 
families and clans of primitive times gradu- 
ally increased to larger political unities, ruled 
over by kings, the idea became more and more 
natural of localizing the deceased in real realms of 
the dead, situated usually at a great distance, 
either in the heavens or on the earth, and governed 
by powerful rulers. Then, as the distinction be- 
tween good and evil was more clearly recognized 
and, owing to the authority of influential priestly 
castes, obtained a religious significance (cf. on this 
below, II. 5), it became usual to distinguish in 
these newly created realms of the dead places of 
enjoyment for the ‘ good ’ and places of punish- 
ment for the ‘ wicked.’ 

Among the Aryans the following are the most 
important of these realms of the dead. The 
Indians, leaving the older primitive ideas (above, 
p. 23) out of account, thought of the kingdom of 
the blessed as in the heavens under the sovereignty 
of the first human pair, Yama and Yanii, whose 
names recur in an almost identical form in the 
Iranian Yima, proving this twin pair to be a com- 
mon Indo-Iranian idea. It is a contested question 
whether, along with this heaven, there was also 
in Vedic times the conception of a ‘hell’ (cf. 
Oldenherg, Die Beligion des Veda, p. 530 ff. ; 
Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 169 f. ). Among the 
Greeks, there stands as the central point of their 
belief in immortality the dark, because under- 
CTOund, world of ''Aidrjs. Its entrance is reached 
by a long voyage over the ocean to the land of 
the Cimmerians, and the grove of Persephone 
(details in Rohde ^ i. 53 ff*.). Deep down beneath 
it lies Tdprapo^ (II, viii. 13), a place of punishment 
for the wicked (Od, xi. 576). For a few elect 
^EXiuctlop (Od, iv. 561 ff.) is appointed — a plain at 
the Western border of the world, where ever- 
lasting spring reigns. The only thing the Romans 
had to ^ace over against these poetical pictures, 
which at a later date passed also into Italy, was 
their Orcus, which is lacking in every character- 
istic trait. 

‘ The Romans did not possess a conception of the continuance 
of life and of retribution after death, or of the form of existence 
in the realm of the shades which was invested with any lively 
imagination' (Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der p. 

192 ). 

If we turn northwards, we find, in the first 
place, among the r^rat d^ayar/fovres, ‘ the Gates who 
regard themselves as immortal’ (Herod, iv. 93), 
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a kingdom of the dead belonging to the god 
ZdX/iofcs or to whom it was customary to 

send a messenger every five years, by throwing a 
man upwards and then receiving him on lances 
and so piercing him to death. We have already 
(above, p. 25*^) made the acquaintance of the 
Lithuanian god of the dead Vieloim, beside whom 
there existed a Lettic Wella mdte. In all the Teu- 
tonic languages there is, as an ancient designation 
ot the realm of the dead, the common expression 
Goth. hoLlja, Old Nor. hel, A.S. Ml, O.H.G. 
Mia, which only in the Old Norse [Hd) developed 
into a name for the goddess of the dead. The 
idea of Valhbll is also confined to the north. 
Among the common people it was in all probability 
only a name for a home of the dead, but by means 
of the poetry of the Scalds it became a paradise 
of warriors under the rule of Odin. In Anglo- 
Saxon we find for Paradise the unusual expression 
Tieorxna-wong,^ It remains for us to mention the 
expression rm (Lith. rojus, Lett, raja) common to 
all Slavonic languages, which even in pagan times 
must have denoted some paradise-like dwelling of 
the dead. But it is impossible to prove the 
existence of a pagan word, such as Old Slav. 
for the idea of ‘hell/ 


If we glance over these expressions for realms 
of the dead and their rulers, we see that they are 
formations of the separate languages, and etymo- 
logically tolerably clear. The Gr. must be 
derived from an original *d-ft5a, ‘ place of invisi- 
bility^ (Lat. yidere, Gr. Fideip), and then, by being 
made masculine (cf. peavlas, ‘ young man ^ : *ycaWa, 

* youth ’), came to denote the rrder of the under 
world. The case is similar with the Goth. Mja, 
etc. (ssLat. celare), ‘ place of concealment,' origin- 
ally, in all probability, simply the grave (cf. 
A.S. hyrgan, ‘to bury,’ byrgels, O.L.G. hurgisli, 

* tomb j ; as also the Lat. orcii^ {cf. above, p. 17^) 
should most likely be compared with the (5oth. 
aiHrahi, ‘sepulchral cave.’ A.S. neorxna-wong has 
lately been interpreted by A. Leitzmann (Bdtrdge 
z. Gesch, d, deutschen Sprache u. Lit. xxxii. 1) as 

* meadow of the powers of the under world ’ (^ncor- 
scna, *ner\>-isJca, Nerthm, ‘ terra mater,’ Gr. 
viprepoi, ‘ the powers of the under world ’ ; otherwise 
F. Kluge, Zeitschr. fii/r deutsche Wortforschung, 
viii. 144; Uhlenbeck, Beitrdge, xxxii. 1). Perhaps 
we may also venture an explanation of the Getic 
god of the dead, TepeUi^ts. There was an Old 
Slavic root gyb, gib, ‘ d7r6XXu/iat ’ (Old liuss., e.g., 
gyb6li\ Russ, gibdi, ‘destruction,’ ‘loss’). Thus 
the language would point to a meaning for VeBeKix^is 
such as dal/xcav rQy dTroWvpt^ivcjp (Herodot. IV. 94 : 
oHre d.TTodp'bffKecp icovrobs vof^i^ovci, Upac re rbv dToXX*/- 
fiepop irctpd ZdX/xo^tJ' daipLOPCL, ol cl&tQp Tbp abrbp 
royrop pogl^ovai Pe^eX^ifiv). However, the group 
Lith. Vidona {*Velbnis), Old Nor. ValhqU, and 
Gr. HXi/o-toy {*F7i\i)(noy) may possibly rest on a pre- 
mstoric connexion. The first part of both of the 
first two words is undoubtedly the Lith. wU6s 
‘spirits of the dead,’ Old Nor. valr, A.S. wceL 
‘the dead on the battlefield,’ O.H.G. wal, wuol 

‘ strages,’ ‘ clades,’ so that Vielona is the ‘ deus 
ammarum,^ as is also explained in the Lithuanian 
tradition, while Valhqll signifies ‘the hall of the 
dead. As regards the Gr. 'HXiJtriov (Tedlop), it is 
usually derived-^-even by E. Rohde {Psyche^ i. 76, 
footnote IHfrom iXevcrts, iXebcrofiai, etc., and inter- 
preted as the land of the departed.’ But in this 
etymology the fact is overlooked that the root 
m Greek signifies ‘to arrive’ rather than 
to^ depart and as a ‘ land of those who have 
amved obviously gives no satisfactoiy explana- 
the connexion of the Greek wmrd 
‘ spirits of the dead,’ suggested 
by A. N. Yeselovski 3 i^rans. of the Departnient 
for the Buss. Lang, and Lit. of the St. Petersburg 


Acad. [Russ.], xlvi, p. 287 it), seems worthy ol 
consideration. But, of course* we have before im 
in the case of Vielona, Valhff and ®lIXiJ<rior, 
independent formations of the individual lan- 
guages, so that all that follows from the seritffl 
quoted is, in the end, no more than the existence 
of an Aiwan root ^vil- in tlie sense of 

‘souls of the departed.’ Thus tliere in a total 
want of points of connexion to justify tlie asnump- 
tion that even in the primitive Aryan times realms 
of the dead, like those mentioned abc^ve, were 
believed to exist All the linguistic <*oinparisans 
from which people were wont at an earlier date te 
draw conclusions as to the existence of such primi- 
tive ideas— as, e.g., Gr, Kipl^ipos^^ki Marram, 
Mala (a name of an Indian dog of the dviid) ; (ir. 
Tdpra/jos=Bkr. taldtala (at a later <iate the name 
of a definite hell); Gr. (as ieathjr of the 

dead)=Skr. sdraniiya firmed <jf the dogs in the 
Indian world of the dead); Gr. Mlwi (as ruler of 
the dead) = Ski. mdnn, anu otIn*r similar compari- 
sons— belong to the realm of beliefs that liave long 
ago been given up by modern pliibiogy, m has 
been shown above (p. 13). Even the agree- 

ments as to the matter in this sphere— as, e.y., that 
a certain resemblance is to be found betwetm the 
Gr. Kip^epot and the two ‘ four-eyed and sfiottiKi 
dogs of Yama who guard the pain ’—do not turn 
out to be <’.i,j>ablc (d cduv inning proof (cf. 0. 
Gruppe, Die gnechwlu'o Kultc und myiimi, i, 113 ; 
E. liohde, Ps^pdw\ i, 304, footnote 2"; Oldenberg, 
Die Beligiori des Veda, p. 538). 

Thus we beUeve that the i<lea of ac.tual realms 
of the dea<l, situated at a great distance from tlie 
^aves of the deceased, belongs to the individual 
development of the separate Aryan races, although 
this devidupment may Iiave taken place in pre** 
historic epochs. ^ In the same way, it seems to us 
that it was also in the separate development of the 
individual peoples that the custom originated of 
burning the corpse and sending awav t!ie soul 
(which was thought of as ‘ smoke ’) to a distant land 
by means of the smoke of the funeral-pyre— a 
custom which, as we have shown above, stands in 
intimate connexion with this idea of a distant 
realm of the dead. If the first practice of crema- 
tion arose from still more primitive ideiis— as, e.y., 
from the wish to free the living from the |K)iiution 
which was threatened by tlie dead, or to keep 
back, by means of fire, evil spirits from the Ixaly 
of the beloved dead— still it cannot be disputed 
that the conception of the flame as a female guide 
of the soul into a distant realm of the deaxl was 
one which, in the course of time, rose more ami 
more clearly into prominence. This m most un- 
mistakably the case in India, where, in an ex- 
tremely realistic manner, the assurance is added, 
in the way of comfort, that at the cremation the 
male organ does not bum, and tlmt there are 
many wornen-folk in the heavenly world (Olden- 
op- oit., pp. 544, 536). In Homer the only way 
to Hades is oyer the funerai-pyre, but the elect are 
‘translated’ into Elysium, even when still alive. 
Among the Gauls (Diodorus Siculus, v. 28) it wm 
usual at a cremation to lay letters on the funeral- 
pyre, addressed to the departed relatives. These 
were supposed to be carried along with the soul of the 
cremated dead into the realm of the sluuies. But 
a Russian expresses himself most unreservedly sb 
to the real puraose of cremation in the case of the 
funeral of a Russian merchant described by Ibn 
Fosslan (see above, pp. 17, 22) ; 

indeed a stupid psople: ye take him who is 
the best beloved and most highly honoured of men and cast him 
into the earth, where the creeping beasts and worms fee<i on 
him. We, on the other hand, burn hmi in an Instant, so that 
he goes directly, without delay, into Paradise.' 

The oldest abode, therefore, in which the spirits 
of the ancestors dwell is the earth, the same earth 
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to whose bosom the farmer commits the seed ; and 
accordingly we are not surprised if the gods of the 
earth who gradually emerge among the different 
pecmies rule over the souls of the dead that are 
iaicf in the earth as well as over the seed which 
^rings up out of the earth. This is true, in the 
first place, of the Mother Earth herself, of the 
Greek Vaia (Rohde, i. 208), and of the Latin Tellies 
(Wissowa, Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft, vii, 47), 
while among the Lithuanians Zemyna (cf. Lett. 
Semmes mdte, Lith. ‘earth,’ Thrac. 

‘ earth-goddess ’) is on the one hand a goddess of 
blessing for field and house, and on the other hand 
sacrifices are offered to her at the festival of the 
dead. In this connexion the attempt has been 
made by the writer of the present article (Beallex, 
p. 870) to interpret the Greek Persephoneia as the 
‘ killing of the seed,’ * and the Latin Feronia as 
the ‘ bringing of the seed.’ 

IL Worship of tee sky and other natural 

PHENOMENA-^' THE HEAVENLY ONESf— Intro- 
duction. — If we have so far succeeded in presenting 
the fundamental features of the Aryan worship of 
the dead, sometimes even to very trifling details 
in its development, we have owed this above all else 
to the Litu-Slavic tradition, by means of which we 
were enabled fully to understand the conditions 

revalent among other Aryan races, which were 

oth incompletely attested and {as e.g. among the 
Indians) transformed by priestly refinements. It 
is natural, therefore, to ask whether it will not be 
possible in the same way to understand the funda- 
mental character of the Aryan religion as a whole. 
For this task it will unfortunately be necessary, 
owing to the facts noticed above (p. 14), to leave 
almost entirely out of account in the meantime 
the history of the religion of the pagan Slavs, and 
to confine ourselves to a consideration of the 
conditions prevalent among the Lithuanian Prus- 
sians, regarding which, fortunately, we have much 
ftdler information. We may begin the subject 
with some general descriptions, supplied by trust- 
worthy authorities, of the pagan beliefs about God 
obtaining among these peoples. First of all we 
may mention Peter of Dusburg, the editor of the 
first Prussian Chronicle (1326). 

‘ Prutheni noticiam dei non habuerunt. Quia simplices 
fuerunt, eum ratione comprehendere non potuerunt, et quia 
literas non habuerunt, immo in scripturis ipsum speculari non 
poterant. . . . Et quia sic deum non cognoverunt, ideo contigit, 
quod errando omneni creaturam pro deo coluerunt, scilicet 
solem, lunana et Stellas, tonitrua, volatilia, quadrupedia etiam, 
usque ad bufonem. Habuerunt etiam lucos, campos et aquas 
sacras, sic ^uod secare aut agros colere vel piscari ausi non 
fuerant in eisdem ' {Scriptores rerum Prussicarum, i. 63). 

We may compare with Peter of Dusburg’s state- 
ment the following passage from the Chron. ord. 
Theut. of Blumenau [Scriptores rerum Prussicarum, 
i. 63, note 1) : 

^'Horum (the Prussians) ritus sicut a Christiana religione 
alienus, ita ab omni humanitate remotus fuit. Ipsi namque 
prisco gentilitatis errore imbuti omnem ornatum caeli atque 
terree adorantes nonnullas silvas adeo sacras esse arbitrabantur 
ut nec ligna incidere nec vetustate quidem deiectas arbores 
inibi abducere permittebant.* 

Later but still more characteristic testimonies 
regarding the Litu-Prussian conditions are sup- 
plied by the report of a Jesuit missionary who 
at the beginning of the 17th cent, travelled all 
through Polish Livonia : 

‘ Hi varies deos habent, alium cali, alium terrae, quibus alii 
subsunt, ut dii piscium, agrorum, fruraentorum, hortorum, 
pecorum, equorum, vaccarum ac singularium necessitatum 
proprios' (cL Usener, Gottemamen, p. 109). Of. Helmoldi 
Chronica Slavoi’um, i. p. 163, ed. Pertz : * Inter multiformia 
deorum numina, quibus arva silvas tristitias atque voluptates 
attribuunt, non diliitentur unum in cselis ceteris imperitantem.' 

* 4>ei>(r€(p6v7], etc. ; ^i]pov* twv apyaiwv 0mv Tpo<j>ij, Hes. ; 

ft Tpo4>^ Arcadms, and <f>6vo^ (cf. also Hoops, Waldbaume 
und Kulturpjlanzen, Strassburg, 1906, p. 360); Feronia, 
Fdrdnia, FBrdnia, acc. to W. Mannhardt, Wald- und Feldhulte, 
Berlin, 1876-7, ii. 828: far (=<l>rjpoy, *bher8-), ‘spelt*; for 
another view of Feronia cf, W. Schulze, Eigennamen, 
Berlin, 1904, p. 166. 


With these general characteristics of the Litu-Prussian 
religion the gods and god-names of the Lithuanians and Prus- 
sians themselves correspond well. We have information about 
these from men like Jan Menecius (Meletius, Malecki, see above, 
pp. 17, 19), Math. Stryikowski (Kronika Polska, Litewska, 
Pruska, Moskomewska, Tatar ska, Rgbg. bei Osterberg, 1682), 
Jakob Laskowski (in Lasicius,* de Diis Samagitarum, Basel, 
1616), Matthasus Praetorius (Delicice Prussicce Oder Preussische 
Schauhuhne, completed about 1698, edited, with verbatim ex- 
tracts from the MS, by William Pierson, Berlin, 1871). 

If we attempt to emphasize what is really 
characteristic in these Prusso-Lithuanian con- 
ceptions of the gods, it is evidently to be found in 
the fact that, for all phenomena of nature and life, 
for all undertakings and conditions of mankind, 
in fact even for every section or act of these which 
was at all prominent, individual gods (Sondergbtter, 

‘ special gods,’ as H. Usener has aptly named them) 
were created, who, at least as a general rule, may 
be said to remain within the limits of the concep- 
tion to which they owe their origin. 

If, in order to demonstrate this by an example, we single out 
a particular province of culture, as, e.p., cattle-breeding, which 
evidently occupied a prominent place in the life of the Litu- 
Pruasians, we have, to begin with, a god who looks after 
cattle in general {Sutmras), then a goddess who looks after 
their propagation (Gotha), a god who attends to the feeding 
(Suriczius), another taking care of the pasture lands (Ganpklos 
devas). In addition to these, there are ‘ special gods ’ concerned 
with the oxen (Baubis), the horses (Ratainicza), the sheep 
(Eratlnis), the swine (Krukis and Kremata), the poultry 
(SwieczpuAcscyunnis dZvos), the bees (Bieziu birbullis, Austheia, 
Prokorimos), the calves (Karoaitis), the young pigs (Pnparszas), 
and there is even a divinity that reveals itself in one of the 
most horrible plagues of the farmer, the fly pest (Musiu bir- 
biks). We should meet with the same phenomenon if we 
examined closely the realms of nature or other spheres of 
civilization, agriculture, the home, family life, etc. 

Long ago it was observed that this fundamental 
feature of the Litu-Prussian conception of the 
gods recurs on Aryan soil with amazing accu- 
racy in the Old Roman religion. This comes before 
our notice most obviously in the list of gods which 
appears in the so-called indigitamenta, Ze. priestly 
collections of forms of prayer to be used on the 
most varied occasions, which are kno'wn to us in 
the main from the attacks of the Church Fathers 
on the Antiquitates rerum divinarum of Varro, 
who drew his materials from these Indigitamenta. 
Now, although the fixing of these names of gods in 
definite classes [di nuptiales, di agrestes, etc. ) t may 
have been already undertaken by the Pontifices, or 
for the first time by Varro, and although many of 
these names of deities may at first have been placed 
in that particular class owing to the interpretation 
of Varro, which was doubtless often wrong, still 
it is quite certain that in these Indigitamenta, 
and therefore in the Roman cult, there must have 
been a great number of individual gods exactly 
resembling in their nature the Litu-Prussian 
deities : 

* Sed et alii sunt praeterea (t,e. besides the great gods of the 
cult, whose names also stand in the Indigitamenta) dei com- 
plures hominum vitam pro sua quisque portione adminiculantes, 
quos volentem cognoscere indigitamentorum libri satis edooe- 
bunb’ (Oensorinus). 

* Cf. J oh. Lasicii Poloni de Diis Samagitarum Itbellus, 
ed. by W. Mannhardt, with additions by A. Bielenstein, Riga, 
1868 ; * Die Baltica des Libellus Lasicki : Untersuchungen zur 
htauischen Mythologie,’ by Theodor R. von Grienberger in 
Archiv fur slavische Philologie, xviii, 1 ff., and A. Bruckner, 
‘Litauische Gotternamen,* ib. xxii. 669 ff. The last-mentioned 
scholar raises doubts as to the trustworthiness of Laskowski, 
the main source of Lasicki. He holds, among other things, that 
the Lithuanian deities Gabie, Polengabia, and Matergabia men- 
tioned by Laskowski to Lasicki are simply mutilations of the 
Christian saint Agatha, the patroness of fire (Polengabia, ‘the 
Agatha of the hearth* ; cf. Vith.peUne, ‘fire-place,’ Matergabia, 
‘Mother Agatha*). All this may be quite right in itself, but 
we are not justified on that account in doubting the good faith 
of Laskowski. What must be regarded as primitive among tiie 
Lithuanians, as we shall see more fully briow, is the attempt 
and the ability to form separate gods, but not all the separate 
names and forms of these gods themselves. Why should not a 
Christian saint in earlier times have strayed into their midst? 
However, in the following discussion names of gods mentioned 
only by Laskowski-Lasicius will be noted as such. 

t Cf. Wissowa, ‘Echte und falsche “Sondergotter** in der 
romiachen Religion' in Ges, Abh. zur rbmtschen Religions- und 
Stadtgeschichte, Munich, 1904, p. 304 £f. 
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The important thing, however, is that these great 
gods of the cult themselves, as we know them 
particularly from the fixed or movable festivals 
winch were devoted to them, are essentially, even | 
in the earliest historical times, or at least in the 
earliest period we can read with certainty, nothing 
else than * special gods.’ If we take, e.m, tlie sphere 
of agriculture, which lay at the foundations of old 
Roman culture, sowing is r^resented by Saturnm, 
harvest by Consus and OpSi growth by Oere,% 
blossom by Flora, fruit by Pomona, failure of crops 
by Eohiguss!^\ of them deities who, according to 
the information supplied by the stone-calendar, 
had special feasts, or special priests and feasts, at 
their disposal (cf. Wissowa, Religion und Ktdtus, 
p. 21). If we may judge from pictiires in the 
circus, there were worshipped along with Consus, 
the god of harvest, the three goddesses Seia, 
Segetia, and Tutilina, who had power over the 
seeds beneath and above the ground (Wissowa, qp. 
p. 195), 

In addition to these, there are the twelve gods who were 
invoked by the flamen at the sacrum Ccreale : Vervactor (for 
the fallow ploughing), Eedarator (for the second ploughing), 
Imporcitor (for the drawing of the furrow), Insitor (for the 
sowing), Obarator (for the grubbing), Occator (for the harrow- 
ing), Sarritor (for the hoeing), Subrundnator (for the weeding), 
Messor (for the mowing, Convector (for the gathering), Conditor 
(for the storing), and JPromitor (for the delivery of the grain), 
while from the report of Varro could be added a god of manuring 
(Sterculinus), and several more (cf. especially Peter, * Iiidigita- 
menta * in Eoscher). 

A remarkable fact regarding these old Roman 
names of gods is that sometimes there seem to 
appear in them chronologically different strata of 
one and the same idea. Thus Insitor (and at 
the same time Sator) is at the sacrum Cereale 
the ‘sower’ ; Conditor is the ‘storer.’ The same 
meaning is in all probability in the names of the 
old gods of the cult Saturnus (Ssetumus) and 
Comus, which are probably connected etymo- 
logically with serere and condere (Wissowa, pp. 
169, 166). In the same way, Janus (Wissowa, 
P; 96) originally was simply the god of the doors 
(ianua), just as in the Lithuanian religion there 
was a god of the well, SzuUinnis (Litli, szulinys, ‘ the 
well ’), or a god of the bath-broom, Szfotrazys 
(Lith. szlhtraHs, ‘broom-stump’). After higher 
ideas, such as the concept of the deity as a god of 
the beginning (entrance), were blended with the 
idea of Janus, a renewal of this idea took place. 
This renewal we find in the gods of the Indigi’ 
tamenta : Forulus, ‘ god of the doors,’ and 
Car dm, ‘ goddess of the hinges.’ 

If in the preceding account we have placed the 
Litu-Prussian and the old Roman gods on the 
same stage of development in the history of 
religion, we do not mean to say that the figures 
which belong to these two groups represent common 

E re-historic formations, even in cases where these 
gures exactly correspond to each other in their 
nature, as is the case, e.y., with the Lith. Gahjau^ 
jis, ‘ god of the barns ’=:Lat, Consus ; Lith. Tartois 
kibirksztH, ‘god of fire’=Lat. Stata mater (Wis- 
sowa, p. 185) ; Lith. Perdoytus, ‘ god of merchants ’ 
=Lat. Mercurius ; Lith. Pizius (Lasicius), ‘ god of 
sexual intercourse ’=Lat. MuUinus Tutunus (Wis- 
sowa, p, 195), etc. What can be proved to be 
pre-lustoric is rather the mere capacity and the 
tendency to form into a divinity every conception 
m nature or in culture which was of significance 
for primitive man, and to maintain the gods who 
were thus created for a longer or shorter period in 
their original sphere. 

The greater part of H. XJsener’s standard work 
{Gbtternaimn) is devoted to proving that the 
same tendency was operative in the formation of 
the Lreek gods, that here too the great personal 
gods were evolved from special gods resemhlin<^ 
those of the Romans and Lithuanians. This 


book also shows (cf. p. 116ff.) how, even under 
the rule of the Oliristian Church, the same primi- 
tive and deeply-rootcil longing for separate gtida 
lived on in the worsliip of the saints, who, just like 
the gods of the ha^iai^a.n-'nfa, could be rightly 
designated as ‘dei honunum vOani pro sua gulsgm 
poriwne adnuniculantes.’ lint how do inatttsrs 
stand in this connexion witli the rtdigion of the 
ancient Teutons? ‘It is imposHihie/ says F. 
Kauffmann in his Penitscke (Ktut.tgart, 

1893), p. 40, Eng. tr. Northern .Myikdogy, imndon, 
1903, p. 31, ‘ to prove in the oldest TeuUiiik; re- 
ligion the existence of more than three male divini- 
ties ; and a triad of goiK u-.u;illy ascribed to the 
Teutons by the hi'^LorioguipIhn's of latiir times. 
The names given are Mercury, J uppiter, and Mars, 
names which really denote the Teutonic gods 
Wodan, Donar, and Ziu* With them is asso- 
ciated a goddess originally the great all -mother 
Earth, the beloved of the gods, and as such c;alled 
by the name of Freia.’ Certainly, if tliis state- 
ment is correct, and it expresses tlie opinion 
current among the German niythologists, tliere 
would hardly be room for ‘gpeciai gods’ in the 
religion of the ancient Teutons. But how then 
is it to be explained tliat even Proeopiiw found 
among the Herulians a rokh Bmp Bpikos; and when 
Jordanis (ch. xL) relates of the Goth Dicemis: 
‘elegit ex eis tunc nobilissimos prudentioresque 
viros, (|uos theologiam instruens numina qtmaani 
et sacella venerari itessit,' what else can be meant 
than that that ruler was the first to choose some 
few State-gods out of the crowd of existing deities ! 
Or is it possible to regard the numerous gods, and 
especially goddesses, which the Roman inscriptioM 
exhibit-— a Thingsus, Requalivahanus, Halamardus, 
Magusanus, Saxanus, etc., or a Tanfana, iNho-thu.'i, 
Baduhenna, Nehaleimia, Hludana, Garmangabis, 
Haiva, Vagdavercustis, Harimella, etc.— as all 
being different forms of the names and ideas of 
those chief gods or gcKldesses? Wlien only the 
Roman gods Juppiter, Mars, Mercury, and Hercules 
appear as Roman equivahmLs of the Teutonic 
world of gods, is it not natural to suppose the reason 
of this to lie in the fact that the people who first 
brought news about the Teutonic gods to Rome 
were soldiers and merchants ? The former of these 
classes— in addition to Jiqmiter Cjitunifs Jfoji/pus, 
who was worshipped by all in common -'dmiumred 
especially the god Mars, the latter Mercury and 
Hercules (as the gxiardian of measure and weight ; 
cf. Wissowa, p. 227, 231), and accordingly 
classes sought with special fondmws tlieir’favouiite 
guardian gods on the barbarian f)lympus - and 
found them too. But none of these questmuM can 
be disposed of briefly, and accordingly we cannot 
settle them here. In any case, liow(;v(*r, no sub- 
stantial objection from the standpoint of Teu- 
tonic religion * can be raised against tlie view 
that the crying, which is strikingly prominent 
in ^ the Litu - Prussian and ancient Roman 
religion, for an endless variety of ‘ special gods ’ 
representing all sides of the life of nature and 
culture is to be regarded as a primitive Aryan 
characteristic. What confronts us here, however, 
as the oldest of the old is in reality nothing else 
than the phenomenon which anthropologists have 
called ‘ animism,’ Le. ‘ the investing with life and 
the deifying of the inanimate.’ The extraordinary 
world-wide importance of this mode of thought 
for relmous life has long been recognized (cf. 
especially Tylor, Primitive Culture London, 1891). 
In close connexion with this animism we see fur- 
* same is true of the old Indian religion. Here, from 
primitive Indo-Iranian times onwards, the ever-growing ten- 
dency to form gods was kept in check by inliuential priests 
aim pnestly classes, who everywhere exercised the strongest 
innuence on the development of great personal gcds (cf. below. 
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ther how, in the Aryan religions as well as every- 
where else, traces of a pronounced ‘fetishism* 
remain. It cannot he doubted that the Aryans, 
like other races, once worshipped and prayed to 
trees and stumps, stones and animals, not only as 
symbols of divinity, but as real embodiments of a 
divine aniTna, In the meantime it may be ad- 
visable to leave the proofs of this to be discussed 
In those sections which deal with the outward 
appearance and the oldest dwelling-place of the 
deity (below, 3 and 4 c), 

In this way it may be said that in the Aryan 
world animism and fetishism form the first and 
the oldest stage in the evolution of the history 
of religion. They are also to be traced in histori- 
cal times, and are still to be detected at the present 
day. But it is likewise certain that even in 
primitive Aryan times the beginnings of a higher 
form of religion made their appearance. 

For although the countless numbers of ‘ special 
gods * presupposed as original are not at first to be 
regarded as differing qualitatively among them- 
selves, still it is natural to suppose that, just as 
the individual objects and conceptions which 
excited religious emotions were of different signifi- 
cance for mankind, so also the significance of 
the deities arising out of them womd from the 
beginning be different, or would soon become so. 
And, in fact, we see how at a time when the 
Aryan peoples were still together, or were for the | 
most part very close to each other, a class of ; 
beings became separated from the motley crowd of 
divinities, and ^peared distinct from the other 
* special gods.* These were designated by the list 
of primitive Aryan words already known to us: 
Skr. devdi Lat. deus^ Lith. di^wcts, Ir. dia, Old 
Nor. tivar, nom. pi. i.e. the ‘heavenly ones.* 

These ‘ heavenly ones * will accordingly have to 
occupy the chief place in the following discussion, 
which will consist of five sections: (1) evidences 
of the significance of the ‘ heavenly ones * in the 
old Aryan religion, (2) their names, (3) their forms 
of manifestation, and the interpretation of them in 
riddle and myth, (4) their worship, and (5) their 
relation to the morality of mankind. 

I. Evidences of the significance of the ‘ heavenly 
ones * in the old Aryan religion.— -It is emphasized 
in the most unmistakable fashion, by unbiased 
authorities, with regard to the most diverse sections 
of the old Aryan racial territory, that the worship 
of the sky ana the powers of nature connected witn 
it formed the real kernel of the primitive Aryan 
religions. 

This we have already seen in the reports regarding the 
Prussian Lithuanians^ quoted above (pro deo coluerunt, scilicet 
solem, lunam et stellas, tonitrua— omnem omatum caeli atque 
terrsa adorantes— varies decs habent, alium c»li, alium teme, 
guibvs alii mbmnt). 

This is still more clearly proved by Herodotus (L 1811 
with regard to the Persians: ayoA/xara ptJv koX vrfovs ictu 
fioifiovs ovK €V v6fi<f irotev/ieVov? iSpveadai, a\ka xaX rot? irotrD<rt 
fuapiriv iin<f>^pov(rij fxkv ifiol ori ovk av6ptairo4>v9<K 

ivofiicav Toiit Oeovv Kararr^p oi tftyew. oi vofiC^ovifi 

Au fxty €7rt ra v\lrriX.6Tara rS>v ovpioiv avajSatVovrtf BvaCws 
rhv kvkKov irdvra rov ovpavov Ala icaXeovres' Svovert. Bk tc 
/cal oreXT^tTjf jicac irvpl koX vdan xal ave/xo«rc * TOiSrotort fiiv 

fjM^voiarc ffvovcri apxi}9evj and the Scythians (iy, 59) : fiov* 

Kovs TOv<r6« IkdcrKovratj ^ItrrCrjv fiiv /uLaAi/rra, «irl ACa r* koX Tijy 
v 0 f»L^oyret rriu rov Atbf elvai yvvaxKo, OsBsar reports regard- 
ing the Teutons : * Germani multum ab hac(Gallorum) consuetu- 
dine differunt, nam neque druides habent, qui rebus divinis 

r»8int, neque sacriflciis student, deorum numero eos solos 

ucunt, quos cernunt et quorum aperte opibus iuvantur : Solem 
€t Vv^num et Lunamf reliquos ne fama quidem acceperunt * 
(de Bell. Gall vi. 21). 

At the head of this worship stands the sky 
itself : Skr, Dydu$= Gt, ZeiJs, Lat. Diespiter, Jup- 
pUe>r (J4-piter=^2ie0 vdrep, an ancient vocative), 

♦ Of., in addition, Erasmus Stella, ‘de Bomssits Antiquitat- 
ibus' li., in Grynieus, Novug Or&ts, Basel, 1537, p. 582 : * Solem et 
Lunam deos omnium primes crediderunt, tonitrua fulgetrasque 
ex consensu gentium adorabant, tempestatai advertenoas 
oitandasque precationibus dixerunt.* 
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Old Nor. T^r, O.H.G. Ziu.^ The fundamental 
meaning of the term ‘ sky * is most clearly pre- 
served in the Vedic JDyd4s, while the Or. ZeiJs and 
Lat. Juppiter on the one hand, and the Old Norse 
T^r and O.H.G. Ziu on the other, have developed 
into gods, conceived of as purely personal, the clas- 
sical words denoting the greatest god of the sky, 
and the Teutonic the greatest god of war. The root 
from which the whole class of words is derived 
is Skr. div * to radiate,* so that Aryan *dySm 
(=Lat. dies, * day *) indicated in the first place the 
sky as the bearer of the light of day, and thus one 
of the first of the more elevated religious ideas of 
the Aryans was connected with the light of day. 

The most violent natural phenomenon seen m 
the sky is the thunderstorm. From what has just 
been said regarding the fundamental signification 
of the Aryan *dySus, as well as from what has 
been indicated above regarding the fimdamental 
feature of the Aryan religions — the formation of 
‘ special gods ’ — it follows that the primitive con- 
dition of things has been preserved by those Aryan 
languages which have formed special deities for 
the phenomenon of the thunderstorm and its 
accompanying manifestation, the thundercrash, 
which agitates most powerfully the feelings of 
mankind. This is the case particularly over the 
whole of Northern Europe. Thus the universal 
Teutonic name of the thunder-god, O.H.G. Donar, 
O.L.G. Thunar, 0. Nor. Th6rr, is nothing else 
than the term for thunder (Skr. standyati, ‘it 
thunders,* Lat. tonat, tonitrus, A.S. \>unian, 
punor, O.H.G. donar). The common Celtic ex- 
pression for this natural power *torannos (Irish 
torann, Welsh tarann, Cornish taran, ‘ thunder *) 
is derived by metathesis from the same root. These 
Celtic forms led to the god (or goddess ?) Taranis 
attested by Lucan (Fhars, i. and to forms 
which are found on inscriptions, such as Tapav6ov 
(Dat.), Taranucus, Taranumus. Along with these 
we have a form exactly corresponding to the Teu- 
tonic Donar, viz. Tanaros (cf. E. Much, ‘Ber 
germauische Himmelsgott* in Festschrift fur 
heinzel, p. 227). The names of the Lithuanian god 
of thunder, Perkdnas (according to Menecius ‘ deus 
tonitruum ac tempestatum\ and of the Slavonic 
Ferun, who was especially worshipped in Kiev, are 
obviously related to each other, hut the exact 
nature of this relationship has not yet been 
determined. Both of them are used in their own 
languages sis appellative terms for ‘thunder- 
storm,* ‘thundercrash.’ The first of these two 
names has been connected (cf. H. Hirt, Indog. 
Forsch. i. p. 479) with the Old Norse Fjbrgyn, the 
name of the mother of Thor, and with Farjdnya, 
the rain- and thunder-god of the Vedas. All these 
words have again been connected with the Lat. 
quercus, O.H.G. forha ‘oak,* ‘fir* ifperku), so 
that the meaning ‘ he of the oak * would result for 
FerJeunas (cf. in Menecius : Futsccetus, ‘ deus qui 
sacros lucos tuetur,* Lith. Ftiszaitis [from puszls, 
‘pine tree *], ‘ he of the pine tree * ; cf. J. G. Frazer, 
Early History of the Kingship, 210). But the 
Skr. Farjdnya must for phonetic reasons be ex- 
cluded from this series (Skr. j is not = Lith. h), and 
after all it may be better (especially in con- 
sideration of the clear and evident changes of 
meaning which occur in the Celtic Taranis and 
the Teutonic Donar), in the case of Ferkunas 
and Ferun to start from their appellative significa- 
tion.t Just as in the North of Europe, so also in 

* Bremer (Indogerm, Forsehungen^ iii. 801) has lately, on 
insufficient grounds, the present writer thinks, separated the 
Teutonic words from *dy€ug*^Zevt and connected them with 
^deivog-deus. 

i E. Lid6n {Armenisehe Studien, Gdteborg, 1906, p. 88) has 
recently discussed all these words. With us he derives the 
Slav. perunH and Lith. perMnag from the appellative significa- 
tion ‘thunder,' and places both words beside Old Slav, perc^, 
ptrati and Armen, hark-anem, aor. hari (cf. also Armen, orot 
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the Vedas, Dydih, the god of heaven, and Indra, 
the god of the thunderstorm (along with Farjdnya) 
are carefully kept separate. In contrast to that, 
the Greek Zeus is godf of the clear sky and thunder* 
god at the same time = , , , , 

Zevff «A.aY’ ovpoivov evpiiv ev al$tpi Kctl {II. XV. 192). 

In fact, titles of the god referring to the latter 
quality, such as ye0e\7?7ep^Ta, repirt/c^pawos, (rrepo- 
Trrjyep^ra, ipiyBoviros, ipLppef^TTjSi dffrepo- 

TTTiT'/is, dpyLdpavyoSf etc., exist in large numbers. 
On the other hand, the epithet of Zeus, the old 
neuter plural c^piJoTa, ‘ wide-eye ’ (cf. above, t^p 
KvK^op wdvra rod o^fpapov Ma KoXiorres), ’which is by 
far the most ancient of his titles, and takes us 
back to a long-forgotten epoch of the language, 
points to the god as the bearer of the light of 
day (cf. J. Schmidt, Pluralhildunqm der indoger, 
JSfeutra, Weimar, 1889, p. 400). I'he same thing is 
to be found in the case of the Latin Juppiter as in 
the case of the Greek Zeus. In both instances, 
therefore, secondary developments and approxi- 
mations are evidently present. 

Further, the sun and the moon are unanimously 
mentioned, in the reports given above, as objects 
of worship among the tribes on the shores of the 
Baltic, the Persians, and the Teutons. 

The Aryan names of these are : 

The Sun : Skr. sHcvar (jsHrya and svdir, Av. hyar), Gr. 

(Oret. Hes.). rfehtos, nXios, Lat. soZ, Goth, sauil, neut. (beside 
sunnCy fern.), Welsh neuly Old Pruss. sawie, Lith. 

The Dawn : Skr. iLShds and usrdy Av. u&ahy Gr. Miol. 
avws, Lat. auroray Lith. amzrd. 

The Moon: Skr. mds, Av. rndh, Gr. /Jtijnj, Goth, m^na, 
Lith, rndnii (in addition 0. Lat. loma^ Lat. liinay Armen. 
lusin; cl. Old Pruss. laumoSy * constellations 7 

All these and the related phenomena of the sky 
connected with li^t—Saulm * the sun,’ Mdnil or 
MinesUis * the moon,’ Ausz'riM * the morning 
star,’ Wakarim (also called ^evoruna) * the even- 
ing star,’ the stars (Lith. Zwaigzdl) as a whole, 
over which Suaixtix rules, Amzrd ‘the dawn’ 
(cf., in Lasicius, ‘ Ausca [for AnszTo] dea est radi- 
orum solis [vel occumbentis vel] supra horizontem 
ascendentis ’), etc.— play, as will be seen further 
on, an exceptionally important part in the Prusso- 
Lithuanian religion ana mythology. But even in 
the case of the neighbouring Teutons evidences 
of the prevalence of the worship of the sun and 
moon are by no means confined to the report i 
of Csesar quoted above. Thus Tacitus {Ann. xiii. 
55) mentions a Teuton of the name of Boiocalus, 
of whom he says; ‘Solem deinde suspiciens et 
cetera sidera vocans, quasi coram interrogabat,’ 
and even as late as the 7th cent, the saintly 
Eligius preaches among the Franks; ‘NuUus 
dominos solem et lunam vocet neque per eos 
iuret.’ A deified sun is mentioned in the O.N. S6l 
and in the second Merseburg magic formula ; 
Sinthgunt Sunna era mister. The history of the 
Teutonic names of the days of the week points to 
the same fact. If the analogy of the days of 
Ziu, Wodany Donar^ and Freia (A.S. Uwesdmgy 
wddnesdo^y Ipunresdceg^ frigedceg) in itself as well 
as O.H.G. mnndntag and mdnatag (=Lat. dies 
Solis and dies Lunce, where Sol and Luna were 
regarded as highly sacred divinities, at least hy 
the Romans, who brought these days of the 
week to Germany) makes probable the existence 
of Teutonic gods and goddesses, in the same 
way the hypothesis of the worship of a heathen 
goddess Sunna is strengthened by the general 
West Teutonic formation A.S, mnnanaifen^i 
O.H.G. sunnUn-dhand, For as this combina- 
tion, whose original meaning (as in A.S.) was 
‘evening before Sunday,’ must without doubt 
have been formed in pagan times, the conclusion 
* thunder*), both of which mean ‘to beat* He also seeks to 
connect with this the Skr. parjdnya. If this is correct, then, 
there would he in the Skr. parjdnyay Slav. perunH. Lith. per- 
a pnmitive Aryan word for thunder with the funda- 
mental significance of ‘the beating one.’ 


may in all probability be drawm that there 
was a feast in honour of a heathen gothieftti 
Sunna., the eve of which was called mnmln^ 
dhand (but cf. R. Much, in MitUilungm der 
anthrap. Gesellschaft in Wien, xxxviii. p. 16). 
The name of tke dawn, too, dtivoloped on Teutonic 
soil into an important gocWess Ustara (to be found 
in the O.H.G. Ostarfm, Ostarmdmd), A.S. Emtre 
(Ea^tormond)p, cf. Bede, ik Temporum ndmu, 
c. 13)= Skr. mrd, Lith. atmnl, only with the 
diiference that here the original goddess of the 
morning has become a goddess of Kpring (but cf. 
A.S. iarendel, * iiKU-ning-shu,’ ‘ ruoiiiiiig-djivMi ’). 
The reason of this clumgo is to be found in the 
fact that in pre-hiatoric times special worship waa 
paid to the goddess of the dawn at the li»-;dio'hir 
of the year (the spring), as is made ftrohnoln 
the ritual of the Indian Ushm (cf. Hillebnuidt, 
VedUcke Mythologk, Bonn, 1891-1902, ii. 2011’. and 
L. v. Schroder, ‘Lihgo’ in the MitMihmgm der 
anthrop. GeselL in Wien, xxxii). On Italian suit 
the Sabine ataw/, ‘sol’ (Varro, de Ling. Lai, v* 08 
acc. to emendathm), must be mentioned as derived 
from the root*nw.9- which has just been referred to, 
whose pilot .-5 ('alh'd A useiii {AuniiufiiMiUa ; 
cf. also tiie form lound on Etruscan rairrora, Udi 
Sol et Eos). With regard to the divinities Sol 
; and Luna themstOvcs, it is doubtful whether or 
; not they belonged to the oldest components of the 
antheon (cf. Wissowa, op, dt. p. 201). Tnulition 
ecides in favour of the former view, akhough 
there are no traces of their worship either in the 
calendar of feasts or in the priestly regulations. 
But the same is also the case with other Roman 
divinities, e.g. Mkurva, wdiose name 
is derived from a root (Gr. pUpot, ^pupio-o^) which 
is entirely extinct in the Italian lan^ages, and 
therefore must be very old. Mina in the Indigita* 
nienta is the special goddess of menstruation. In 
Greece the related divinities are *'HXfoy and ’Hdir, 
and 'Zekipri, although they continue for the 
most part to play a rOle in the mythology sub- 
ordinate to that of the chief gods. Finally, the 
Rigveda also knows a sun-god {Sdrya) and a 
moon-god (Mds), who, howwer, in the same way 
withdraw into the background before other gods 
who are probably not creations of the Indian 
soil, as e.g. Mitra (Avestan and Old Pars. MiBra, 
New Pers. mihr, ‘the sun’), VarunUj and the 
Adityas, or they have been rwressed by these (cf. 
Oldenberg, Die Itdigion dm Veda, pp. 185 if., IM). 
The position of the female personincation of the 
sun SHryd is more important, owing to her re* 
lation to the A him ana her marriage with Soma, 
the moon-god of a later date, which w© shall dis- 
cuss further on. The same is tme of the Uskm, » 
often celebrated in song (cf. above). For a 
(moon-god ?) of Asia Minor, see Kretschmer, JJw- 
leitung, p. 197 ff. 

Along with sun and moon, we find in Herodotus 
and Cfiesax fire (Skr. a^w=Lat. ignis, Lith. ugnk, 
Old Slav, ogni) mentioned as an object of worship. 
According to primitive ideas it is bom in heaven 
(cf. A. Kuhn, Merahkunfi dm Feuers, Berlin, 1859L 
and is carried to earth in the lightning-fiash, which 
is accordingly called ‘fire’ in the most ancient 
times (cf. Schrader, BmUeancon, art. ‘ Feuer ’). On 
Prusso-Lithuanian soil it was the object of a 
sumptuous worship. Here J erome of Prague found 
‘gentem quse sacrum colebat ignem eumque per- 
petuum appellabat ; sacerdotes templi materiam ne 
deficeret mmistrabant.’ The people called it Ugnls 
szwentd, ‘holy fire,’ or szwentd ponyhe, ‘holy 
mistress.’ On leaving the house of her parents 
(Prsetorius, p. 82), the young wife said, ‘ Thou holy 
fire, who will guard thee?’ There was also a 
goddess of the hearth, Aspelenie, * the' one behind 
the hearth’ (Lith. peUne), etc* We thus find in 
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the North the same perennial fire, fed by priests, 
as recurs in the South in the cult of the Roman 
Fesia, Greek 'Eo-n?;, Arcadian ficrr^a, ‘hearth/ 
‘hearth-fire/ There is absolutely no reason for 
deriving this Roman cult of Vesta from Greece, 
as Kretschmer has lately attempted to do in his 
Einleitung (p. 162 fil). On the contrary, everything 
we know of this cult and its usages, as, its 
place in the oldest calendars of feasts, the existence 
of appointed priestesses, the re-kindling of the ex- 
tinguished flame by means of the rubbing together 
of pieces of wood, the carrying of the fire in a 
brazen instead of an iron sieve, the beating to 
death of the unchaste Vestal, the circular form of 
the temple of Vesta, etc. (cf. Schrader, RealUxicoriy 
art. ‘ Herd ^ ; Frazer, Early History of the King- 
ship^ 209 f. ; and Wissowa, op, cit, p. 141 ff.), points 
to the remotest antiquity. If we add to this the 
fact that, according to Herodotus (iv. 59), among 
the Scythians Icrrii; (Scyth. Ta/3ir/, i.e. ‘the warm- 
ing one,^ or ‘ heat’ ; Avesta tap, Skr. tdpati, tdpd- 
yati, taptd ; New Pers. tdhad, tafsad ; Lat. tepesco) 
was a most sacred, in fact the most highly 
honoured, goddess, it is beyond doubt that the 
worship of the single hearth-fire, as well as of the 
common perennial fire, belongs to the most ancient 
religious ideas and cults of the A:^ans. The most 
exalted, however, of all the divinities which spring 
from the element of fire is the Vedic Agni (Lith. 
ugnis), the wise and great priest of mankind. 
The Greek ’R(^at<Tros (probably derived from the 
kindling of the flame, ct, a^pai, ‘ kindling ’), and the 
Latin Volcanus, in pre-historic times apparently 
the god of the fearful and devastating might of fire 
(from *volkd, ‘ fire ’= Skr. ulJcd, ‘firebrand’; cf. 
Kretschmer, p, 133), are more narrowly confined to 
their original sphere than the Vedic AgnL The 
beginning of a formation of a Teutonic god of fire 
may probably be found in the figure of the Old 
Norse Fblurdr, whose name, however, has not yet 
been sufficiently explained. 

As the last of the great powers of the sky and 
of nature we have to mention mnd and water. 
The former appears as a god in the Litu- 
Prussian Wbjopatis,* ‘lord of the wind’ (also 
Weapons and Wejdievs) from the Lith. wljis, wtjas, 
‘wmd.’ The last of these words corresponds to 
the Vedic Vdyu, ‘wind,’ and ‘god of the wind,’ 
and to the Greek AfoXoj (*Fijho-\o-s), The name 
Vdta, which is found in the Vedas together with 
Vdyu and also means ‘wind,’ ‘wind-god,’ is gener- 
ally compared with the Teutonic WSdan-uUnn; 
but the etymological connexion in this view is not 
free from difficulty. The worship of water, too, in 
the form of springs and rivers, is reported from all 
Aryan lands (for the Persians, see Herodotus 
i. 138 : (ripoPTat vora^fiobs fi^Kwra ; for the Germans, | 
Agathias 28, 4 : iXdcr/covrai /cal pElOpa. vorajxQp , , . 
Kal TO&roLs &(TT€p 6<ri,a dpQvres), The same is true of 
the Greeks (cf. Preller, Griech, Myth, iv.^ 146 ff.), 
among whom the rivers were called ^corpe^ety and 
SuTreTcis, ‘fed from heaven’ and ‘heaven-bom.’ 
Gods having their name from the wate^ element 
are the Latin NeptHnus (Umbr. nepitu ‘ inundation 
according to Biicheler, Lex, Italwum, Bonn, 1881, 
xvii., Av. napta, ‘moist,’ Ndiray, a Persian spring, 
Ndirapcs, a Serbian river) ; the Greek NijpeiJs ; va.phs, 
‘flowing,’ ‘moist ’; the Indian Apsarew : ap- ‘water’ 
(apdm ndpdt, ‘ the water-child 0, etc. 

These powers of nature which we have now 
enumerated, i,e, the sky ifdytus), together with 
the phenomena appearing in it or coming from it, 
* !tte Lithuanian names of gods ending in -patis (cf. also 
Dimstipatis : dimstis, ‘house,* ^ court,’ LaWcpatis ‘lord of the 
fields,* Ratigupatis, ‘lord of the leaven*) are regarded by the 
author of the present article, in opposition to Usener-Solmsen, 
p. 116, as very old, seeing that the Lith. pdU, ‘husband,* has 

E reserved the old meaning ‘lord,* ‘master,* only in one case 
esides these names of gods, viz., in the old compound word 
wi^szpatis, * God,* lit ‘ lord of the tribe.* 


‘the heavenly ones’ i^deivSs), must accordingly be 
designated as the real kernel of the old Aryan 
religions. The way in which around this original 
kernel new layers of divine beings were ever added 
among the separate peoples will he indicated, at 
least in broad outline, at the close of the next 
section, although, strictly speaking, it does not 
belong to this discussion. 

2 . The oldest names of the ‘ heavenly ones/ — 
Aryan archaeology, in the course of its historical 
development, has been gradually coming to the 
conclusion that, in the vocabulary of the original 
Aryan language, real names of gods cannot he 
proved. The only thing that can he proved, as 
follows clearly from the indications given above, 
is that there were appellative but perfectly trans- 
parent designations of the sky and the natural 
phenomena proceeding from it. The fact that 
they were worshipped in primeval times follows 
from their being all united in the word *deivos, 
and from the numerous historical divinities which 
have grown out of them. The reason for this 
phenomenon lies in the simple fact that in primi- 
tive Aryan times there were as yet no real gods in 
the later sense of the term, viz., no person^ gods 
whose names could have been inherited. In dydus 
— ZeiJs — Juppiter — Zhi, in agni — ignis — ugnis — 
ognl, in donar—torann, etc., people worshipped in 
primitive times the mysterious power, the part of 
the infinite, the divine ani/ma, which manifested 
itself to mankind in the phenomena of the sky, of 
fire, thunder, etc., hut not as yet a god who was 
regarded as a person or who exerted influence 
outside of his own sphere. They were ‘ special ^ds * 
set, so to say, on a nigh pedestal of worship. That 
this was the oldest belief of the Aryans regarding 
their gods has already been clearly emphasized by 
the present writer in his hook, Sprachvergleiehung 
und Urgeschichte\ p. 600 (1890). It is the merit 
of H. Usener, in his frequently mentioned book 
Gottemamen (p. 277), to have recognized that such 
a worship of gods is actually home witness to in 
extensive parts of Europe. 

Thus Herodotus reports (ii. 62) of the Pelasgji, ‘the ancients,* 
a name which, as the present writer believes, included all that 
was known or supposed to be known regarding^ the pre-historic 
inhabitants of Greece : tOvov rravrairporepov oc IleXcwryol 
irrevx^lJi-evQL w 9 <ya> iv AaScovn (the oldest^ place^ of worship in 
Greece) otfia aKOi^va;, iirujWfiirfV Si ovS* ovvofia eTroievvro ovSeyl 
avT&v ov yap d/ciijKdeo-dv Kut, 

Thus they possessed gods and worshipped them, 
but as yet had given them no epithets and no 
names. The ancients, too, had obviously meant the 
same thing when they designated certain peoples 
as d^eot, ‘without gods.’ 

Theophrastus knew such a people in the Thracian Thol of 
Mt Athos, and in the same sense^ Strabo, iii. p. 164, reports : 
evtot Si rovy KoAXacKovy affeovs ^ewrt, Tovy 6e KeXrtjSijpay icat rovy 
irpoo'jSrfppovy r&v opSpiov avroty avtavvfJLtp tlvI [i9vetv] raty 
iravcreX-nj/oiy vvKr<ap rrpb rwv ttuAwi^, 9r(u/o(.ictovy re 

The gods of the Aryans were also ‘nameless.’ 
They sacrificed to the sky, the sun, the moon, the 
dawn, fire, wind, and water ; hut the names indi- 
cating these powers still coincided perfectly with 
the respective designations. A Greek who had 
listened to their worship would, under the impres- 
sion of the lively figures in bus Olympus, have 
called them also ddeoi. 

The further development in the formation of 
gods among the Aryans was now mainly directed 
towards the creatiorC^ personal gods and trueproper 
names for them. This process was callea forth 
almost spontaneously in the course of the history 
of culture. History produces personalities, and, as 
happens on the earth, separate individuals come to 
the front as kings or nobles and grasp power and 
riches for themselves, in the same way an attempt 
was made to invest some of the gods with an indi- 
vidual and personal character. All the ‘specikl 
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gods’ had the capacity of annexing the sphere of 
activity of others. In the case of some deities^ the 
powers of various other gods were united. Then 
we have the additional fact that hundreds of new 
aspects and tasks of material culture, as of law 
and custom, require a new heavenly lord and pro- 
tector, while the significance of the natural powers 
begins to pale, the more mankind gets raiseci above 
them. 

In addition to this, there is no Aryan territory 
where influences from without have not made them- 
selves felt. As far as India is concerned, Olden- 
berg (Die Religion des Veda, p. 194) is convinced 
that the ^eat figures connected with light, which 
are sharply distinguished from the rest of the V edic 
pantheon, Mitra, Varuna, and t\\^ Adity as (accord- 
ing to him, sun, moon, and planets), had been bor- 
rowed, as early as the Indo-Iranian period, from 
the Semites or the Sumerians, or that they had 
received their astronomical character from them. 
Herodotus himself relates, in the passage referred 
to above, that the Pelasgi received the names of 
their originally nameless gods from the Egyptians, 
and that they afterwards handed on these names ! 
to the Hellenes, In any case there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the personal characterization 
of the Greek deities followed tlie Oriental pattern 
to a large extent. The Persians, too, according 
to Herodotus (i. 131), had learned from the As- 
syrians and the Arabs to sacrifice to a personal 
deity, OvpavlTj, along with their old nameless gods. 
Nor can we fail to recognize how the colourless 
forms of the old Roman gods were, during the 
course of Hellenic influence, clothed with Greek i 
flesh and blood. The relation of the ancient Teutons i 
to the Romans must be regarded in the same way. 
If we take the deities mentioned by Ciesar (obvi- 
ously only as instances), sun, moon, and fire, and 
add to these the thunder (Donar), the sky {Ziu), 
and the mnd {Wodan [?]), these being then regarded 
in their originally purely appellative meaning, we 
can flnd absolutely nothing in this list of old teu- 
tonic gods which is in the least striking or unusual. 
Tacitus, 150 years later, mentions {Germania, cli. 9) 
as Teutonic gods Hercules, Mars, and Mercury; 
and these possess, at least according to his report, 
personal characteristics. But these 150 years were 
at the same time an epoch of intimate contact 
between Teutonic barbarism and Graeco-Roman cul- 
ture; and its definitely stamped divine figures, in 
the form which would be mediated to the north by 
traders and soldiers, must have tended to re-mould 
the conceptions of the special gods of the Teutonic 
nature- worship. If then, in addition to all this, we 
call up before our minds how the ever-increasing 
influence exerted by the priestly castes (cf. below, 
45) and the beginnings of poetry and plastic 
with each other in selecting individual 
deities from the tQv deQv, and in working up 
and embellishing the forms of their favourites, we 
^all have pretty well exhausted the conditions 
which brought about the gradual development of 
personal gods. 

But however clear this development seems to be 
when we consider it in broad outline, it is neverthe- 
less extremely difficult to fix beyond question the 
actual process of growth of the separate go^. For, 
at the point where the written records among the 
various Aryan tribes bemn, these gods stand for 
the most part completed and finished before us, 
and m order to determine the point of departure in 
the^ development we are thus almost exclusively rfe- 
pendent on the interpretation of their names. It must, 
however, be said that the etymological explana- 
tion of the Aryan names of the gods unfortunately 
toms one of the most obscure chapters of compar- 
only great step of progress 
that has been made here lies m the recognition of 


the fact that we know only a veiy little for certain. 
But even if we were succeHsful in fixing the origin 
of a name of a god, and with it the first sphere ol 
his activity, the ‘ cell of ius nature,’ stili only more 
or less creuible conjectures would be ponsihle as to 
the lengthy and intricate patliway wiiicli led from 
this point to the personality of the god that we find 
in history. The phenomena of the sky, of winch 
we have spoken above, are the most natural sources 
for personal gods. As soon as ZeiH {*iiyitis) ht^gan 
on Grecian soil to denote not only the brilliant sky 
of day, but also the cloud-girt sky of the thunder- 
storm, with reference to the <livine animi which 
was thought of as in lx)th, from that rnonumt the 
point of commencement was given for the formation 
of a personal god, which now led in continuous 
develojjmcnt, through the a>Mim]>ti<>n of ever new 
elements in the life of natur(' ami of man, to the 
immortal figure of the father of go<is and men 
which we find in Homer. But it is wortliy of 
note that in the Epic the number epithets 
describing the relations of the god to the order of 
the world and of mankind iMTjriera, in the 
Iliad) is extremely small conipared with the crowd 
of attributes referring to natural phcnoimma (cf. 
above, p. 34), ContsjJOTidiiig to this, Agni in 
India is originally nolliing (dsc, than the divine 
anhna of fire. But it enters into t!ie realm of 
personal gods as soon as man requires it, not only 
to give light and warmth or to evil spirite 

by its heat, but also, as is already done in the 
Eigveda, to supply the blessing of children and 
to promote domestic prosperity. 

"Hie Greek Zeus ana the Indian Agni are thus 
real ‘heavenly ones/ true dii Then there are 
joined to these, from the most varie<i splieres of 
nature and culture, countless other sp»‘(ual gods, 
who raise themselves in ways similar to these to the 
position and dimity of personal deities. We shall 
illustrate this by a few examples from the history 
of the Greek, Roman, and Teutonic religions. 

From the first of these let us take the figures of 
Apollo and Hermes, Among the very numerous 
interpretations that have been proposed for these 
divine names there are two which, witliout forcing, 
satisfy all the demands of phonetics and the science 
of word-formation; both of them originate from 
Carl Robert, the editor of Freller's 'Mytkoiogk, 
According to them, AT<iXXw, ^AwiXKujr (d.m'kka^ 
* fold ’) is ‘ he of the fold ’ (cf. e,g, * miner * : 

Klpdrf, ‘ dross ’ ; ^Ayddwv ; dya&6f ; iHXiaw : ^l\m, K. 
Brugmann, Grundnss dervergL Gram, iL* 1, Strass- 
burg, 1906, 300) ; and 

‘stone,’ ‘stone-heaps’), is ‘he of the stone-heap7 

Divine names which cieiii^iiate the appcllatively as atanUin^ 

in a characteristic relation to a deiinite conception" are exceed- 
ingly numerous in all Aryan lanjruagesj, as is seen. , in Lith. 
Medetnis, ‘he of the wood' (Lith. inSdii,); ‘hu of 

the pme tree ' (Lith. pmzli ) ; Eratlnis, * he that belongs to the 
lamba ' (Lith. itrm ) ; Lat, SUmnm, Fimm%a, Mellom, Bubma, 
Minerva, from ^MenesovaCnhe who has to do with the "^rnenm 
«Gr. /aeVos’), Old Gall. Bractoca (hroee), ‘he of the malt* ; Fhryg, 
= Dionysus (Illy r, mbaia, ‘beer*), ‘he of the b^r‘(ct 
Schrader, RecUUxicon, p. 89) ; and In numerous other instance. 
In the Teutonic languages the numerous formations In -ana— • 
Tanfana, Bludana, Sarnnus, Magusanm, etc. — may belong 
to this class. 'AWXXwf Is accordingly, in the first instance, a 
‘ special god ' of the cattle-pen, then a god of <»ttle-rmring In 

g eneral, in which character, as is well known, he already app^wt 
1 Homer (IL h. 7fi6, xxi. 448 £f.), and which is clearly referred 
to in the andent epithets Avkio^, ‘ he who frightens away the 
wolves from the folds,’ KapKeto? : xopm. * nock * (cf. Lith. 
JSratinis), and N4/xto«: v6fjuov, ‘ pasture ' (cf, Lith. Qmt^kmdewm : 
ganykld., * mature ’), which had all, without doubt, originally 
designated independent gods. The figure of Hermes, however, 
takes us back to the primitive epoch of an ancient stone- 
worship (cf. below, As late as the year 1588 the Jesuit 
Bostowski was able to report the following from Lithuania 
(cf. A. Bruckner, Archiv fUr tlav. Phil. ix. 831: * Antique colonis 
superstitiones . . . alibi Akmo (Lith. aszm% ‘stone'), saxum 
grandiua*; and further: ‘Saxa pro diis culta (qnm illi lingua 

♦The Lithuanian god Sutvarm (cf. above, p, 81X ‘the 
of cattle,* would exactly correspond, if it is correct to connect 
his name with the lith. ftrord, ‘Icnoe,* 
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pfttria Atmeschenes Viete, adiectorum scilicet loca [really adici- 
endi locus ; Lett. atmesehaTias wi&ta\ in qua ciborum analecta 
pro libamme coniectabant ; quibus caBSorum animantium cru- 
orem aspergebant quaaque contingere ipsis fas esset victimariis), 
sex inquam eiusmodi arse circum oppida, in primis Rositenum, 
Z>uneburgum, Russonum, eversae coetusque sacnficantium dissi- 
pati.* Praitorius too relates (p. 21) : ‘There was, several years 
ago, a somewhat higher stone not far from Gumbmnen or Bisser- 
keira, in a pine grove, which was regarded as sacred, and on 
which the surrounding people offered money, clothes, and the 
like.’ Similar phenomena occur in Greece. Even in the 
Odymy^ xvi. 471, we find the place name ’'Epjaaios \ 6 <l >09 : 

^ ro yap tdoy h 66 akfjiota‘t'V. 
rfSiy vvep ttoAioj oOl 'Ep/Ltatoy e<mv, 

and the scholiast remarks on this passage : ‘ The heap of atones 
on the roadside is called ep/xatov. Hermes first cleared the roads, 
and where he had cleared them he set a stone for a mark on the 
roadside. ^Epiaaiof X6(pos, however, is the same as finger-post, 
for the Roman milestones were called ’'Ep/xatot Hence it 

is the custom of people to erect cairns of stones in honour of 
Hermes, because he is the guide and protector of travellers, and 
to throw ever more stones on these cairns, which they call 
’'Epp.otoi K 6 <l>ou* Of. also ipp-axas At^ovs cre<r<wpev/ji.eVovy ety rtjatjv 
Tov 'Epp.ov (Schol. Nik. Ther. 150). Eatables, too, such as dried 
figs, etc., were laid down on these cairns of Hermes (epp.atoj/), 
professedly for the passing travellers, but in reality as a sacrifice 
to the god. In both racial territories we therefore find divinely 
worshipped stones or cairns, which were added to by the passers- 
by. The divine anima, which exercised sway in them, was 
called among the Greeks, * he of the cairn of stones,’ ’Ep/xetay. 

How tnese primitive gods, ‘he of the cattle- 
pen ^ and ‘ he of the cairn of stones,* gradually grew 
into the powerful and many-sided personalities of 
the Greelc Olympus will never, as nas been men- 
tioned above, be completely ascertained in detail. 
Before all else his early combination with ^otjSos, 

‘ the shining one,* a sun-deity, may have been of 
significance for Apollo. The sun-god Phoebus 
opened the dw^Wai, ‘ the cattle-pens,’ in the morn- 
ing and drove the cattle to the pasture. Hermes 
was raised from insignificance by the circumstance 
that these caims of stones were more and more 
transformed into ‘direction posts,* and the god 
with artistically formed head and extended penis 
became the protector of the ever growing traffic, 
and the messenger of gods and men. In any case, 
at the end of their development both of them 
attained to the same elevation as Zeus, and were 
regarded as his sons. 

On Roman soil let us recall once more the figure 
of Janus, which is remarkable in many ways. As 
Terminus was the ‘god of the boundary stone,’ 
Fons the ‘ god of the spring,* Vesta the ‘ goddess of 
the hearth, and Lith. Szullinnis {szulinys) the ‘ god 
of the well,* in the same way the Latin Janus was 
originally nothing else than the ‘god of the doors* 
(so also Kretschmer, op, cit, p. 161), however 
difficult it may be for the modern mind to conceive 
what religious emotion could be aroused by look- 
ing at doors and gates. Probably it was the thought 
of the two-sidedness of the door, the fact that it 
looked inwards and outwards at the same time 
(Janus Geminus, Janus hifrons), and that it both 
shut and opened (Glusius, Patulcius in the Car^ 
men Saliorum), that gave occasion to the first 
conception of the god. But even in Rome of the 
earliest date the god had his own priest (Bex 
sacrorum) and his own festival (Agonalia), and 
higher thoughts, chiefly the idea that he was 
the beginning of everything— especially of the year 
(Januarius)— must have become connected with his 
worship and have made him into the divom deus or 
pnncipium deorum (cf. Wissowa, p- 91 ffi). In 
the same way as a material and ori^nally highly 
prosaic conception was here elevated to the rank 
of the dii, we find in Rome a great fondness, corre- 
^onding to the abstract-thmking spirit of the 
Romans, for raising even abstract ideas into deities. 

This is seen, in Ceres (* Keros, ‘ growth ’ \eresco (cf. Osthoff, 

Parer ga, i. 1), Venus* (*ve'/ios=Skr. •ydnas * desire,’ ‘pleasant- 
ness 0, SHa ( ‘ sowing ’ = Lith. ‘ seed-time ’)» Kobigus (‘ failure 

of crop s’), etc. 

* In Oscan and Pselignian the goddess Eerentas corresponds 
10 her. The name is connected with Osc.-Umbr, A^r-, heri~ 
fiovKea-Oai, Qoth. gairnjan, ‘to desire,’ etc., and accordingly 
means ‘desire.’ 


In the same way among the Teutons all sorts of 
‘special gods* were added from all sides to the 
ancient tivar:=^dii (Sol, Luna, Volcanus, JDonar, 
Ziu, Wddan). As examples we may take the gods 
Saxndt and Bequalivahanus, which can be inter- 
preted with comparative certainty. When bronze 
swords were introduced from the south-east into 
Europe, and thereby a new and formidable 
weapon was put into men’s hands, they could not 
help seeing in this the activity of a god. As a 
matter of fact, evidences of such a sword-cult can 
be produced from extensive parts of Europe, from 
the Scythians, Alans, Quads, and other peoples 
(cf. J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies, i. 185). This 
god who was present in the sword was called by 
the Saxons Saxndt, i,e, ‘sword-bearer,* ‘com- 

g anion of the sword,* and we can easily understand 
ow he could, among a warlike people, acquire 
so great importance that in the baptismal vow he 
was placed on an equal footing with Thunar and 
W6dari{Em\me, Alihochdeutsches Lesehuchs,^ Halle, 
1888, p. 159). We have seen above how a Celtic tribe, 
which had remained behind, worshipped a ‘ name- 
less god * by dancing in families before the gates on 
the nights of the full moon (above, p. 35^). May 
we not presuj^ose a similar custom among the 
neighbouring Teutons as well, and is it not likely 
that the god, when any one wished to indicate him 
in any way, was called ‘ he of the darkness * (Goth. 
ri^w=Gr. ^pe/3os) — an interpretation of the Bequa- 
livahanus mentioned by the Romans, which the 
Germanists, by way of exception, unanimously 
accept ? Besides, be was undoubtedly an important 
deity at the time when, according to a Roman in- 
scription, Qu. Aprianus offered sacrifices and made 
vows to him on the banks of the Rhine. 

3. The forms of manifestation of the ‘ heavenly 
ones,* and their interpretation in riddle and 
myth.— It is a characteristic quality of most primi- 
tive religions that in them the distmction between 
man and animal is entirely disregarded. ‘The 
sense of an absolute psychical distinction between 
man and beast, so prevalent in the civilized world, 
is hardly to be found among the lower races. Men, 
to whom the cries of beasts and birds seem like 
human language, and their actions guided as it 
were by human thought, logically enough allow 
the existence of souls to beasts, birds, and reptiles, 
as to men. The lower psychology cannot but 
recognize in beasts the very characteristics which it 
attributes to the human soul, namely, the pheno- 
I mena of life and death, will and iudgment, and 
the phantom seen in vision or in dream ’ (Tylor, 
Primitive Cultures^ 459)^ There may also nave 
been such an epoch in the Aryan religions, in which 
it seemed quite natural to think of the flame 
racing over the fields as a horse, or the thunder in 
the storm-cloud as a bellowing steer, and numerous 
direct and indirect evidences point to a time in 
which the gods were actually conceived of as 
animals, or at least as beings partaking partly of 
human partly of merely animal qualities. Even as 
lateas the Vedas (cf. Oldenberg, op, cU, p. 68 ff.) the 
lower deities at least are by preference thought of 
as being in the form of animals. But the higher 
gods also are repeatedly characterized as the child- 
ren of animals, e,g, the Alvins as children of the 
mare. The difierent animals, too, which were sacred 
to the gods, such as the eagle of Indra, or the 
animals under whose figure and name the gods 
were honoured, the horse of Agni, the steer of 
Indra, etc., are unmistakable signs of these once 
prevalent ideas. The oldest condition of affairs in 
Greece is summarized by E. Meyer (Geschickte des 
Altertums, ii. 98) in the following way : ‘ The view 
is almost still more wide-spread that the gods 
reveal themselves in the form of animals.* All 
through Greece a wolf-god was worshipped, which 
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in the Peloponnesus has become Zeus, while the 
wolf is otherwise regarded as a manifestation of 
Apollo (but cf, above, p. 36). Artemis, in Attica and 
Arcadia, where she was honoured as the mother of 
the tribe, is regarded as a she-bear ; in other cases 
she was thought of as a hind (cf. Farnell, Cvlts of 
the Greek States, ii, 435). In Argos, Hera poQms 
was worshipped as a cow that was fertilized by 
Zeus in the form of a bull. In the countless rough 
figures of stone and clay, in human and animal 
form, which are found in all the layers of the 
Trojan and .^gean civilization, we may in all proba- 
bility recognize the representations or the gods be- 
longing to this epoch of Greece ; not a few of them 
may have been house fetishes. In Italy, too, 
sacred animals (woodpecker, wolf, and ploughing 
ox) were assigned to diderent gods, particularly 
Mars. But the fact that the gods were here, too, 
conceived of as animals is very strongly supported 
by the tradition that there was carried in front of 
the divisions of the army, marching into the field, 
not only the eagle, as at a later date, but other 
figures of animals as well, wolves, minotaurs, 
horses, and boars (Pliny, Nat x, 16 : ‘Romanis 

earn aquilam legionibus C. Marius in secundo con- 
sulatu suo proprie dicavit. Erat et antea prima 
cum Quattuor aliis : lupi, minotauri, equi apHque 
singufos ordines anteibant ’)• It is the same custom 
to which Tacitus bears witness among the Teutons 
{Germania, ch.^ 7): ‘Efl&giesque et s^ma qusedam 
detracta lucis in proelium ferunt,’ since it cannot 
be doubted that, among the effigies, the sacred 
animals of the gods, the snake and wolf of Wodan, 
the bear and he^oat of Donar, the ram of Ziu, and 
the boar (cf. A,S. eoforoumhol, ‘sign of the boar’) 
of Freyr are to be understood (cf. Tacitus, Hist 
iv. 22: *inde depromptm silvis lucisque / 6 Tart 477 i. 
imagines Thus the oldest banners are seen to 
be animal fetishes, under whose visible protection 
the army marched into battle. 

Along with the conception of the gods as 
animals, there is to be found, from the very be- 
ginning, the conception of them as existing in 
human form. In course of time this latter idea came 
more and more into prominence. It may seem 
that this is a contradiction of our earlier assertions, 
according to which the appearance of personal 
gods among the Aryan peoples is comparatively 
late. This is, however, not the case, we must 
not consider personification and the formation of 
personal gods as identical, no matter how much 
the latter presupposes the former. The character- 
istic mark of ^personal god is that he is regarded 
as exercising influence outside of the sphere to 
which he owes his conceptual origin and his 
name. Personification, however, means, at first, 
simply the substitution of a human figure for 
divine anirm present in the phenomenon. 
This need for personification is aU the greater 
the lower down we go in the stages of civiliza- 
tion. If the White Russian peasant be asked 
even to-day about his Perv/nU, whose funda- 
mental appellative meaning is still quite clear to 
^ (cf. aWe, p. 33), he says: ‘He is a tall, 
broad-shouldered fellow, with black hair, black 
eyes, a yellow beard. In his right hand he 
has a how, m the left a quiver with arrows. He 
drives on the heavens in a chariot and discharges 
(cf. Dahl, Erhldrendea Worterbuch der 
Sj?rache\ St. Petersburg, 
1880-82, m. 104). Even quite impersonal concep- 
tions of Greek and Roman civilization are, on them 
passing over into the Slavonic world, taken posses- 
J p^itiye passion for personification. 

Thus the Lafc. (koXolv^oiX ‘New Tear,’ has led on 

^ ‘lie neighbourhood of Moscow, 

on Christmas eve to 

lead a maiden called Koljada, dressed in white, through the 


streets, and to sing, ‘On Ohrlstnms eve was Koljada born, 
beyond the rapid river,’ etc. In the same song, in close con* 
nexion with the worship of this Koljada, a pagan siuirlfit?© of a 
kid IS mentioned (cf. Giazunov, iten'an /'Wtemyi Ht. 

Petersburg, p. 1). We may also call to mind the «uper* 
natural n/AVr^h, from Lat ro$aUa (powcrcxAta), ^teitival of 
already rnonnomd (p. 25). 

Thus we may assume that there was, even in 
primitive times, an active tendency to conceive 
the divine in lium.ui form; and if Indra in the 
Rigveda and Thor in Northern mythology are 
described as giants witii tawny or red beards, there 
is nothin^ against discovering there a primitive 
Aryan idea common to the Indians and the 
Teutons, This tendency, too, suggests an explana- 
tion of the fact that in certain* branches of the 
Indo-Germanic language the attribute ‘father’ 
must have been, even in pra-historic times, adilcd 
to the primitive Aryan ‘sky’ (Hkr. Dgdus 

pitd, Gr. Zeift raTijn; cf. also in Hesych* 
rvpos* 0€bs vaph TcjUj/ia/ots, Lat* JuppUer), aft there 
were also a Scythian IlaTatoy and a IMthyiiiiin 
ndTTa?, riaTTwof (Ivrcts<*Ium*r, op, cU* p, 241 f,}. 
It is doubtful, howevtir, wlu'ihm- ilie word ‘ father ’ 
indicates a position of honour of com- 

pared to the other ‘ heavenly ones/ as seems more 
likely to the present writer, or expresses the re- 
lation of the god to the community w()i>hippinu 
him, as is the case in Italy, where pater (or mater ^ 
is applied to almost all tne gods (or goddess^*) of 
the oldest group. 

A further consetmence of this personification of 
the deity is to be found in the circumstance that 
the god was supplied with a wife, whose designation 
was most simply and originally obtained by form- 
ing the feminine of the male deity (Skr. Agndyi ; 
Agni; Gr, Aifibyr} : Zfdr, At<5s ; I^at, Jum, *Jmim : 
Jnppiter, Jams). The idea, too, that the heaven 
ana the earth constitute a pair united in marriage 
is very old. In the Rig\ eda the ‘ motimr/ Prihwi 
(—am* /aide, ‘earth’), appears along with the 
‘ father,^ Dydm, The report of 11 erodotus regard- 
ing the Sc 3 rthian 8 r^y V^y rm Aym 

ywaim) hm alreaxiy been mentioned. Among 
the Thracians the lordly Ai>6ywo$ (probably a 
Thracian word) is sprung from the marriage of 
tlie god of heaven with the earth-goddess Ze/ufX^ 
(cf. the Lithuanian Zimyna : Litli. Umi, Old Slav. 
uwlja, ‘ earth ’). Deeply rooted in the mind of the 
Russian peasant]^ is the belief in the love of 
Jarilo, the god of light, to the mutl sym zmdja, 
‘the cold Mother Earth/ just as vre find in an 
Anglo-Saxon rural verse: ^Eal wm |wl, fddtt, 
fira moder, beo grmmnde m godm fmhmu 
‘ Hail to thee, 0 Earth, Mother of men ! Be 
thou fruitful in God’s embrace/ * It is doubtful, 
however, if the kpdf ydpos of Zeus with ""Ep^!, who 
can scarcely be shown to be a godd^ of the earth, 
is related to the same circle of ideas (cf. Kretschmer, 
Mnleitum, p. 901 ; on the other side, Frazer, GB* 
i. 228 , and FameU, Cults of the Gr. States, L 180 ft). 
Finally, we have to mention that the distinction 
of grammatical gender, which was already per- 
fected in the primitive language, formed the 
^sis on which, on the one hand, male (e.g 
Bydus and Agni) and, on the other hand, 
female deities {e.g. Uskm, Bostra) could he 
developed. In short, in many places there axe to 
he found, even in primitive times, the first begin- 
nings of the formation of those divine famflies 
whose real evolution belongs entirely to the pro- 
vince of the respective separate peoples. 

The conception of the oldest gods now as animals, 
now as men, which we have so far discussed, is, 

♦ We may look upon the rCle played by Tdlm at Eoamu 
^rnaves as a remimsoenoe of the same ideas. Of. Servius, iv, 
me: umdam sane etiam Tellurem pneesse nuptiis tradtmt: 
nam et in auspiciis nnptiarum invocatur : cni etiam virsrinw. vel 
ire ad domum mariti cosperint, rel lam ibi positia, diverstt 
nominibus vel ntu sacrificant.’ 
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howevetj in reality only the outcome of a general 
longing, immanent in mankind, to know and 
understand the world, a longing which in primi- 
tive stages of culture expresses itself in two other 
phenomena as well — in riddle and in myth. In 
discussing these we may commence, as we have 
done so freq[uently, with the Litu-Slavic conditions, 
where both ideas appear with special purity and 
originality. It is difficult to overestimate the 
significance of the riddle in the literature of the 
Slavonic peoples (cf. Krek, EMeitung in die slav- 
ische Literaturgeach^, p. 810 ff. ; and, for the value 
of riddles in the interpretation of myths, Max 
Muller, Contributions to the Science of Mythology, 
1897, i. SOffi, and art. Riddle). They are in the 
real sense of the word Weltrdtsel ('riddles of the 
universe '), for their subject is, if not exclusively, 
at least in ^eat measure, the universe, with its 
thousand-and-one phenomena, their meaning and 
illustration. 

*Peas are scattered on a hundred paths ; no one will gather 
them up — ni ca/ri^ ni caHca, ni hrdmaja divica* (pie ata/ra). 

* black cow has gored all men to death ; the white cow has 
brought them to life again ’ (day md night). ‘ Without hands, 
without feet, he creeps on the mountains' (the wind). ‘In 
Spring he makes glad ; in Summer, cool ; in Autumn, satisfied ; 
in Winter, warm' (the tree). * There stands an foak. On the 
oak there are 12 nests ; in each nest there are 4 blue-bonnets ; 
each blue-bonnet has 14 eggs— 7 white and 7 black ' (the year, 
the month, weeks, days ana nights). 

It is the same fundamental trait as appears in 
these few Russian examples (cf. Sadovnikow, The 
Riddles of the Russian Feo;ple [Russ.], Petersburg, 
1876), viz. the tendency to explain the great cosmic 
processes, the course of the sun, the division of the 
year, etc., that comes most clearly to the front in 
the riddle-making of related peoples. 

Thus in ancient India (cf. Haug, ‘Vedische Batselfragen und 
Eatselapruche,* in SitzungsbericKte der Munchner Ak. d. W., 
phU.- hist. Kl. 1876, p. 467 ff.) the priests even in Vedic times, on 
occasions of great sacrificial gatherings, proposed for each other 
and for the offerer riddles of the following kind. The Hotar 
asks, e.g., ‘Who travels alone?’ ‘Who will he born again?* 
‘What is the preventive against snow?' ‘What is the great 
scattering?' and the Adhvaryu answers: ‘The sun travels 
alone,’ ‘The moon will he born again,' ‘Fire is the preventive 
against snow,* ‘ The earth is the great scattering.’ Quite similar 
series of riddles occur on Teutonic soil (cf. Wilmanns' ZJ)A xx. 
262) in the Edda and the poem of Traugemund (‘ What is whiter 
than snow ? What is fleeter than the roe ? What is higher than 
the mountain ? What is darker than the night ? ’). In Greece one 
need only refer to the very ancient riddle of the fire that 
swallows up the father and mother, occurring in the Marriage 
of Key X, ascribed to Hesiod. It makes quite a Vedic impres- 
sion, seeing that it is a prevalent idea in the Bigveda that 
Agni, the son of the two pieces of wood by the rubbing of 
which he is produced, swallows up his father and mother at 
once after his birth. 

The Twyth is devoted to the satisfaction of the 
same primitive longing as the riddle. It is <g[uite | 
incorrect (cf. above, p. 12) to^ suppose that it is 
the exclusive possession of higher social classes 
or the product of priestly acuteness, however 
much these may have innuenced its forma as 
presented to us in history. In its origin it is 
undoubtedly nothing else than the naive and 
popular expression of the wish to understand and 
comprehend the universe, as can with especial 
clearness be recognized on Aryan soil in the rich 
hut simple and transparent mythical formations 
of the Lithuanian and Lettic peoples. These, in 
any case, prove that, even at the most primitive 
stage of rSiigious ideas, a myth can he developed 
to explain processes of nature puzzliug to the 
people. In the first place, this formation of myths 
IS concerned with the phenomena of the sun, moon, 
and stars (cf . Mannhardt, ' Die lettischen Sonnen- 
mythen’ in ZE vii. 73, 209, 281, and Usener- 
Solmsen, Gbtternamen, p. 86ff.). 

Teljawelik is the smith that forged the sun. The people 
worsMp the sun and an iron hammer of special size. Once upon 
a time the sun was invisible for several months, because a very 
mighty king had closed him up in a strong tower. Then the 
figures of the Zodiac brought him help with the iron hammer. 
The tired and dusty sun is placed in a bath by the mother of 
Perkdnas, and then is dismissed on the following day washed 


and shining. Sun and moon are described in various Patna as 
husband and wife, and, indeed, as unfaithful in that relation. 
The moon separates herself from the sun, falls in love with the 
morning star (Attszrin^), and is out in two by the sword of 
Perkdnas. The stars are considered as daughters of the sun, 
and so on. 

Such stories as these regarding the heavenly 
beings, their deeds, and their relations to one 
another, were without doubt related even in primi- 
tive Aryan times ; and it is to-day, in spite of all 
opposing scepticism, the right and the task of com- 
parative mj^hology to discover cycles of myths 
which go hack to such pre-historic interpretations 
of nature, as has been done by A. Kuhn and Max 
Muller. Three of these cycles of myths seem to 
the present writer to have been fixed beyond ques- 
tion.^ These refer (1) to the relation of sun, moon, 
morning and evening stars, (2) to the origin of 
the thunderstorm, and (3) to the source of fire. It 
must suffice at this point to characterize them in 
the briefest possible way. 

(1) Suu and moon have concluded a marriage with each other, 
as is related in the Lithuanian and Lettic poems, and more 
fully in a celebrated hymn of the Bigveda (x. 86). morning 
and evening stars stand to these two heavenly bodies In a 
relation described in different ways. In a Lithuanian poem, as 
we saw above, the moon separates itself from the sun in order 
to run after the morning star. In the Lettic poems the most 
usual conception is that the ‘ sons of the god’ (dSwa deli, dSwo 
sunelei), among whom the two stars already mentioned are un- 
doubtedly to be understood, are described as suitors for the 
favour of ‘the daughter of the sun,’ i.e. most likely the sun 
itself. Just as in India the two Aivins, * the lords of the horses ’ 
(cf. Skr. atva, ‘horse’), are regarded as the lovers of SOryd or 
S'dryasya Puhitd, ‘the daugfhter of the sun.’ A pre-ethnic 
connexion of the Indian Aivins with the Lettic ‘sons of the 
god* seems, therefore, beyond the range of doubt (the view 
of Oldenberg, Pie Religion des Veda, p. 212), particularly when 
we remember that in the Lettic poems the morning and evening 
stars are also called the ‘ponies' of the moon and the ‘sons 
of the god* are thought of as riders on grey horses. Further, 
the equestrian Greek Atdo-icovpot (Castor and Pollux), the brothers 
of Helena CBMvri : elhrj, * svetid, ‘heat of the sun ’) correspond to 
the Lettic di(wa deli, ‘sons of the god.’ Finally, the Lettic 
‘ sons of the god ’ are very often described as servants and work- 
men of the sun and the moon. Seeing now that we know from 
Lasicius, de Pits Samagitarum, p. 47, about a Lithuanian god 
Algis, ‘ angelm summorum deorum,* whose name (cf. Lith, atgd, 

‘ reward ') literally means * hired labourer,* and this Lith. Algis 
is etymologically the same as the name of the Teutonic deity 
Alcisvfho corresponded to Castor and Pollux (Tacitus, Germania, 
ch. 43 : Apud Nahanarvalos antiqu© religionis lucus ostenditur ; 
preesidet sacerdos mullebri ornatu, sea deos interpretatione 
Romana Castorem PoUucemque memorant; ea vis numini, 
nomen Aids [*Alki, dual ?] ; nulla simulacra, nullum peregrin© 
superstitionis vestigium ; ut fratres tamen, ut iuvenes vener- 
antur)— since this is so, it is impossible to deny that these 
forms also belong to the cycle of the Lettic ‘ sons of the god,’ 
the Indian Atrina, and the Greek Dioscuri.| 

(2) The second cycle of primitive Aryan myths referred to 
above, dealing with the explanation of the thunder and the 
thunder-shower, is presented in two different settings. Accord- 
ing to the one, a heavenly being slays the dragon concealed in 
the cloud, whose water now flows over the earth (fight of Indra 
with Vxtra, of TtUrya with Apao$a in the Avesta, of Donar 
with the wolf Fenris, of Apollo with the Python) ; according to 
the other, a god delivers from a monster the cows of the clouds, 
who are imprisoned in a mountain gorge (Indra and Vihardpa, 
Herakles and Geryones, Hercules and Cacus). 

(3) Lastly, the myths dealing with the origin of fire are con- 
nected with the custom, preserved among the Indians, Greeks, 
Bomans, Slavs, and Teutons, and partially among the Lithu- 
anians (cf. Usenet, op. cit. p. 87), of obtaining fire for sacred 
purposes by taking a stick of hard wood (oak), boring it 
mto a plank or board of softer wood (lime tree), and turning 
it round and round till fire is produced by the friction. In this 
way, which maybe compared with animal generation, fire is also 
produced in the cloud, whence it is brought to earth by a bird 
or a daring human being (Prometheus). A similar origin is 
enjoyed by the earthly fire-drink, the honey-mead (Skr. mddhu 
= Gr. fi4$v, etc.) which, when drunk by mortals, bestows upon 

* In this connexion the present writer agrees with Winternitz, 
‘ Was wissen wir von den Indogermanen?’ (Beilage zur Munchner 
AZ, 1903, No. 268, p. 292). Only in one point does Winternitz 
seem to make a mistake, viz. in deducing from these myths the 
existence of personal gods, a view which rests on the confusion 
emphasized above (p. SS*-) between personified natural phenom- 
ena and natural phenomena that have become personal gods. 

t A. BT\xo]mex(Archiv fiir slavische Philologte,xxm.)ia wrong 
in finding in the author’s contention that Lith. Algis = Ger. 
Aids (Reallexicofi, p. 673), a contradiction of his opinion, of 
which Bruckner himself approves, that as yet there were no 
Aryan names for the gods ,* for these names represent, not an 
Aryan god-name, but an Aryan appellative (‘hired labmrer*) 
preserved by chance in the myth. 
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lihem Immortality (Skr. amxta, ^immortality,' of 

immortality'** Or. aaBpocrCa, lit. ® immortality ’) as it is possessed 
by the heavenly beinp (A. Kuhn, Die Eeradkim/t des J]euers 
und dee Qottertranks, Berlin, 1850). The thought that the 
universe is a well-ordered whole, resting on fixed laws, is a long 
way in advance of these explanations, and where this thought 
meets us in earlier epochs, as in the Indo-Iranian conception 
of Skr. rCd=Av. it points to foreign non- Aryan influences 
(cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda^ pp. 49, 196). 

4 . The worship.— In the foregoing sections we 
have dealt with the ideas of the Aryans re- 
garding their gods and with their beliefs. We 
now go on to the consideration of the services 
which they devoted to them, ie. their worship. 
This point, which has often been neglected by in- 
vestigators, is also of the greatest importance 
for the development of the gods, for naturally 
it must have been along with and by means of the 
form of worship assigned to them that the fluid 
and indefinite figures came to assume more fixed and 
individual forms. We shall in this discussion have 
to deal with four phenomena connected with 
worship which we find in historic times ; [a) sacri- 
fice and prayer, (5) the priests, (c) the temples, 
(d) the feasts. We shall have to ask whether 
and how far these institutions go back into the 
primitive history of the Aryan peoples. 

(a) Sacrifice and Prayer.— There was among 
the Aryans, just as among all other peoples, a more 
ancient way of bringing the supernatural within 
reach of the natural tlian sacrifice and prayer, 
namely, magic. Its forms appear so closely con- 
nectea, even in historic times, with those of the 
cult, that it is often difficult, if not impossible, to 
draw a sharp line of distinction between the two 
conceptions. We may say, however, that magic is 
present in all those cases in which man imagines 
that he is able, by word or by deed, to make a 
spirit directly and immediately serviceable to him- 
self. On the other hand, we can speak of an act 
of worship only where, by a sacrifice or a prayer, the 
otherwise free will of a deity is supposed to be 
more indirectly influenced ana made lavourable to 
mortal man. It thus depends on the way of in- 
fluencing the deity, not on the intention connected 
with it, which is m both cases the same. He who 
lights a fire early in the morning in order thereby 
to facilitate the rising of the sun, or he who banishes 
with a text a demon of sickness into a stone or a 
plant, performs a magical act. He, however, who ^ 
appeals to the heavenly powers by means of sacri- 
fices and ijrayers in order that they may cause the 
SUE to shine or make him well, engages in an act 
of worship. 

Magic may be practised either by an action or 
by words, as can be clearly gathered from its 
terminology. The following series of terms is 
characteristic of the former method : Skr. krtyd 
‘action,^ ‘bewitching,’ ‘magic,’ ‘witch,’ tith. 
heras ‘magic,’ kerUi ‘to bewitch some one by 
the eye, etc.,’ Old Slav. carU ‘magic’; Skr. 
krndti from kar ‘ he makes,’ from which also Skr. 
kdrman ‘ the sacrifice ’ is derived. In both cases, 
i.e. in ma^ic and in sacrifice, a ‘doing’ /car iioxgr, 
a ceremonial action is intended. 

In by far the greatest number of cases, however, ‘ to charm ' 
is the same as to ® speak ’ or ‘ sing,’ as is seen in the Greek e 7 r<f) 66 ff 
^ magician,' ‘ charmer,’ eTrwSij ‘ magic formula ’ ; ejriySca * I sing to 
it ’ ; O.H.G. gfaZsfar ‘magic song,’ oaMri, galstardri, ‘magi- 
cian : galan, higalan\ Old Slav, bajati ‘fabulari,’ ‘incantare,’ 

mederi,| Serv. bajati * to charm,’ Old Slav, baliga ‘magician’ : 

Dat. /dH ; Lith. wafdyti * to conjure,’ ‘ charm' ; 
wardae ‘name,’ and in many other examples (cf. Osthoff, 

Allerhand Zauber etymologisch heleuchtet,’ in Bezzenherger’s 
Beitrage zur Kunde der indogerm. Sprachen, xxiv. 109 ; and 
Schrader, Realleaeicon, art. ‘Zauher und Aherglaube ’). Here 

xar* iioxw, a ceremonial, 
rhythmical speaking, m which a priori a definite magic power 
IS latent. 

Such magic acts or words occur freq^uently on 
the soil of the separate Aryan peoples, along with 
and mixed up with actions of worship in the 
proper sense of the term. In India he who wishes 


to possess deadly weapons sacrifices iron nails {cl 
Oldenberg, op. cit. p. 369); in Greece he who 
wishes to conjure up an actual thunderstorm pro- 
duces by the rolling of a waggon a noise similar to 
thunder (cl 0. Gruppe, GrkcL MythoL i, p. 8 ^^)). 
Burchard of Worms tells of a custom prevalent in 
Germany (cl J. Grimm, Dmtscfm Mythol.^ i. 560), 
according to which he who wishes rain causes a 
naked girl to be led to the river and tliere sprinkM 
with water. In Lithuania, if the people wish rainy 
weather, they turn towards the sun and sprinkle 
themselves with winter at the time of tlie morning 
prayer (cl Prmtorius, p. 33), etc. We may call 
special attention to another rain-charm of this 
kind, which by comparison with the Indian and the 
Greek usage is seen to be primitive. In Greece 
the phrase Het m used for ‘it rains,’ which, 
when traced back to an older stage of the lan- 
guage, can only mean ‘ The father (lieaven) presses 
grapes’ (Bkr. sun6'mi ‘ I press,’ sdmci ‘ the presHCil/ 
‘the soma drink’). It is also customary to 
charm the rain by an ofteiing of honey, where 
the rain which drops on the trees and branches i» 
likened to honey. Exactly c(>rnisp<m(iing to these 
ideas we find in India the belief that by letting 
the soma, which itoelf is called a son of tlm rain- 
god Parjanya, drip through the striiimir, rain is 
enticed to fall. Thus the very fa('t that the man 
‘presses’ the Juice on the earth, incites or rather 
compels the god in lieaven to * press,’ i.c. to cause 
the rain to fall (cf. Windisch, Festgrms an Roth, p. 
140 ; Oldenberg, op. cit. p. 459 ; 0. Gruppe, op. o^. 
p, 819). The magic formula plays a still more 
important part in the religious conceptions of the 
ancient Aryans, and at the lower stage everything 
is secured by its means, for which at a hightir -t!i,ge 
man turns to the gods with prayers aiul sa^uilices. 
By its means wounds and sicknessch are healed, 
by its means women in labour are ^ delivered 
ox the fruit of their body (cf. lUalUxkon, artt. 

‘ Arzt’ and ‘ Hehamme’), by its means the heavenly 
powers are enticed to partake of the foo<l oflered 
to them (see below, p. 41), by its means a man 
curses himself in case of perjury (see below, IL 5 ), 
by its means the darkness of the future is pene- 
trated (cf, below, III. i), and so on. 

But it cannot be doubted that from the wilder- 
ness of these primeval beliefs, which from the 
standpoint of a higher conception are called ‘ super- 
stition,’ superstltio (survival [?]), but which were 
originally ‘faith’ itself, a higher form of divine 
worship was developed among the Aryans even in 
pre-historic times, in which real, if exceedingly 
primitive, sacrificial rites were employed. 

The history of the language points at once to 
this, for the expre^-.ions for ‘sacrifice/ ‘to sacri- 
fice/ ‘sacrificial animal/ in the separate Aryan 
lan^ages, extend for the greater part b(;y</ii<i the 
realm of magic, and belong to a higher class of 
words, whose fundamental meaning w^'e are wont 
to express in our language by the term ‘ lioly/ 

Of. Gr. ayov ‘worship/ * sacrifice’s Skr. ydjm ""womhm ' : Skr. 
yaj, Av. yaz * to sacrifice/ ‘ to worship by sacrifice ^ (a^ofta4 
‘to worship with religious fear*); Goth, hunal, Old Xor., A. 8. 
hOsl ‘sacrifice’— Lith. BzweiUm, Old Slav. Av. i^penUt 

‘holy’; Volsc. esarietromf Umb. ‘ .saerdirp ’ Gr. 

‘holy*; Lat. victirm ‘sacrificial victim Goth- %mh$ ‘holy/ 
weiha ‘priest/ weihan ‘to sanctify* ; O.H.G. zibar, A.8. Wr, 
Old Nor. ffl/n ‘ sacrificial victim '«Lat. dapes ‘sacrificial m^/ 
etc. 

We have the additional fact that, among all the 
Aryan peoples, Slavs and Lithuanians as well as 
Greeks and Indians, the existence of real sacrificial 
rites can be proved. It will be our task in the 
following section to give an account of these. 

Among the Indians, Greeks, and Romans of 
historical times, when sacrifices were offered to 
the immortals, fire had to be kindled on the altar 
in order that the gifts might by its means reach 
the gods. Thns ‘to sacrifice’ in Greek dwrla. 
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©tc. ; ‘smoke’) implies ‘to cause to go 

up in smoke.’ Quite another picture is offered, 
however, by the other Aryan peoples. To begin 
with, Herodotus (i. 132) tells of a much more simple 
and primitive kind of sacrifice in the case of the 
Persians, who, as we saw above, preserved with 
great faithfulness the original ideas with regard to 
the gods ; 

OvcriTj Si TOLcn irepl rows tlfnjiJLivovs Beabt (sun, moon, 

sky,^ earth, ^ fire, ^wind, water) ijSe Kar4crr7iM, ovt< 
trotcDvrot oure iryp a.vaKaCov<n fieXXovre^ Bvetv , ov trnrovSfi 
Xpiovratf ovkI avXf, ov are/x/xoa-t, ovkI ovXjJtri. T<oy Si wj i/ca(rr<^ 
meiy 64\eLf xp^pov KaBapov ayayuiv to Krrjvos koXmi rhv Behv 
9<rre<f>ay(i)iJ.€V09 tov Tvr}^riv fivpcrCvp /LioAioTa . . * ineav Siafiitr- 
•wkojs Kara, fiepea t 6 t/o^lov ijrrjcrp ra inrovaa-at itoCtiv^ wS 

ajraAiardrrjyf ptoXiorra fi« rh rpi^vAAov, «trl ravruji eByjKe Stv irdvra 
rd xpiom SiaBivTos Si avrov fidyoi dprjp irape<rrew 9 erraetSei Beo-" 
yoviriv, oiTjv Sri ixeivoi Xeyovari elvai r^p ciraotSiJv. dvev yap^ Sri 
ndyov ay iorl BvffCas troUecrBat.. ^ em<p(<av Si^oKiyoy 

X^ovav avo^epfrat 6 Bdaas rd xpia koX XP^rot on itxv a X($yo5 
iupieu 

Thus this old Persian sacrificial custom did 
not know the use of fire in bearing the food to 
the gods. The flesh was laid on a specially pre- 
pared sacrificial litter, on which the gods were 
supposed to descend (Skr. harhis, Av, haresman 
‘sacrificial litter ’= Old Pruss, balsinis ‘cushion,’ 

‘ pillow,’ Serv. hlazina ‘cushion,’ Old Nor. 
olstr^ 0. H. G. bolstar ‘ pillow ’), and the god wstS 
allured, by means of an exorcism, to partake of the 
food. Herodotus (iv. 60) tells of a similar practice 
prevalent among the Scythians. The sacrificer 
threw the animal to the ground by means of a 
noose, and strangled it after calling on the god, 
oHre irdp dvaKai^cas oi^rc KaTap^d/j^ePOi oifr’ iTLinrelcras. 
The flesh of the strangled animal was boiled, just 
as was customary among the Persians. In this 
connexion the two Litu-Prussian sacrifices, 
which are described in Lasicius’ book, de Diis 
Samagitarum (pp. 49 and 54), are of great interest. 
Both are harvest-oflerings. At the first (related 
by A. Guagnini from the KroniJca Polska, etc., of 
Math. Stryikowski, mentioned above), which took 
place at the end of October, the sacrificial animals 
were battered to death with cudgels by the priests 
and other worshippers, who all the time called 
on the god Zemiennik. Before the worshippers 
sat down to the feast, portions of each kind or food 
were thrown into everjr corner of the house with 
the words : ‘ Accipe o Zemimnik grato animo sacri- 
ficium atgue Icetus comede,’ The second (related 
by Menecius) was the sacrifice of a goat. The faith- 
ful were assembled in a barn. A he-goat was led in. 
The sacrificing priest, or ‘ wurschaite,’ laid both 
hands on it, and called on all the gods in succession. 
Then, while a hymn was being sung, the goat was 
raised into the air and held there till the song was 
finished. Thereupon the priest slew the animal, 
sprinkled the blood, which had been caught in a 
dish, round about, and gave the flesh to the women 
to boil. Here, again, there is no trace of a burning 
of the victim. Finally, in the case of the Teutons 
also, regarding whose sacrificial customs we have, 
unfortunately, very scanty information, sacrificial 
fire seems to all appearance to have been unknown. 
The bodies of tbe victims or their heads (cf. 
Tacitus, Ann. i. 61) were in this case hung on 
sacred trees, a custom which, according to the 
report of the Arab Ibn Dustah, prevailed among 
the heathen Russians of northern origin : 

* The soothsayer takes the man or the animal, puts a noose 
round the neck, hangs the victim up on a tree, waits bill it 
expires, and then says : ^‘This is a sacrifice for the god” ’ (cf. 
Thomsen, JDer Ursprmg des russischen Staates, Gotha, 1879, 
p. 27X 

The flesh of the victim is boiled here too, as is 
seen from the Goth, sau^fs, ‘sacrifice,’ O.H.G. 
siodan, ‘ to boil.’ 

Moreover, as there is in the Veda no lack of evi- 
dence that ‘ in the sacrificial fire an innovation of 
an advanced sacrificial technique ’ was present (cf . 


Oldenberg, Religion cks Veda, p. 343 ff.), we have 
good reasons for assuming that the thought that 
the gifts assigned to the god could he borne to 
him by means of the flame or the smoke was one 
which was as yet foreign to primitive Aryan times. 
In the earliest times the gifts were, on the contrary, 
spread out on the place of sacrifice itself, rais^ 
into the air or hung on trees, and the god mmi 
come himself and partake of them on the spot 

The worshipper refreshes his gods with the food 
and drink of which he himself partakes, in order 
thereby to make them strong and willing to cai^ 
out his ends. That this was the original sacrificial 
idea of the Aryan peoples follows most distinctly 
from the complete correspondence between ancient 
Aryan sacrifice and ancient Aryan food. The fur- 
ther back we penetrate into the past of the Aryan 
eoples, the more do we find that cattle-rearing pre- 
ominated over agriculture, and that in consequence 
flesh foods and animal products outweighed vege- 
table foods (cf. Schrader, Reallexicon, artt. ‘ Acker- 
bau,’ ‘Viehzucht,’ and ‘Nahrung’). The same 
thing is true of the sacrifices. In the reports 
quoted above we find only animal sacrifices re- 
ferred to. In the same way Tacitus (Germania, ch. 
ix. ) mentions only concessa animalia. In reference 
to the Slavs, cf. Frocopius, de Bell. Got. iii. 14 : $dv 
pkv ydp rhv rijs dcrrpaTrTjs dTjjiiovpydp (Perunil) 
airdvrm K^piov fi6vov avrbv vop^l^ovci dvat, Kai Ovovcrt 
avT<f pdas re ical Upcta airdvra, and also Helmold, 
Ghron. Slav. i. 62 : ‘ Conveniuntque viri et mulieres 
cum parvulis, mactantgue diis suis hostias de hohus 
et ovibusJ Among the Lithuanians, as late as the 
beginning of the 16th cent., sacrifices of oxen and 
swine were offered. The very early acquaintance 
of the Aryan peoples with animal sacrifice is 
significantly witnessed to by the existence in their 
primitive vocabulary of exact designations of the 
outer and inner parts of the animal carcass, which 
could be obtained only in the course of sacrificial 
rites (cf. Schrader, Reallexicon, art. ‘ Korperteile ’). 

In the earliest times it was customary to sacrifice 
and eat, or eat and sacrifice, the flesh of the ox, 
the sheep, the goat, and, in Europe, the pig, t.e, 
the most ancient domestic animals of the Aryans. 
The sacrifice of the horse seems to have occupied 
a special place. As the horse did not belong to 
the oldest stock of Aryan domestic animals (cf. 
Schrader, Reallexicon, art. ‘ Pferd '), perhaps other 
sacrificial ideas may have been influential in intro- 
ducing this sacrifice, such as the wish to incorporate 
the qualities of the animal in the worshipper, or to 
render a special service to the god who was thought 
of in the form of a horse (cf. J. v. Negelein, Vas 
Pferd im arischen Altertum, Konigsberg, 1903). 
Fowl, game, and fish were excluded from the stated 
sacrifices, because they did not originally serve as 
food (cf. Schrader, Reallexicon, art^t. ‘ viehzucht,’ 
‘Jagd,’ and ‘Fisch, Fischfang’). In the oldest 
times, too, the use of salt was avoided, again for 
the simple reason that for purely animal food it 
was unnecessary (cf. Reallexicon, art. ‘ Salz ’). 

The sacrificial drink of primitive times was mead, 
the place of which was gradually taken in the 
nortn by beer, and in the south by wine. The 
customs connected with these drink-offerings in 
barbaric conditions, such as we must presuppose 
for primitive times, are again vividly portrayed by 
Menecius (Lasicius, c, 53) with regard to Lithuania : 

* Die Geor^i sacrificium faciunt Pergruhrio, qui florum, plant- 
arum omniumque germinum deus creditur. Sacnficulus enim, 
quern Vurschaiten appellant, tenet dextra obbam cervisias 
plenam invocatoque demonii nomine decantat illius laudes. 
Tu, inquit, abigis hiemem, tu reducis amcenitatem veris, per 
te nemora et silvae florent. Hac cantilena finita dentibua 
apprehendens obbam, ebibit cervisiam nulla adbibita manu 
ipsamque obbam ita mordicus epotara retro supra caput iacit. 
Quae cum e terra sublata, iterum impleta est ; omnes quotquot 
adsunt, ex ea bibunt ordine atque in laudem Pergrubrii hymnum 
canunt. Postea epulantur tota die et choreas ducunt.* 
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If, then, ‘to sacrifice’ means simply 
the gods ^th earthly food and drink, and if. ^ we 
havf seen, these gifts were origmaUy ^ 

tieavenlv beings to be partaken of by 
moned recipients on the place of sacrifice without 
the use of me, we cannot fail to see how closely 
this sacrificial rite resembles the ^ 

the dead described above, when food and ^rink 
wrfi shaken or poured out mto furrows or 
tlpnoTifis^ee above, p. 26). The explanation is 
thus by no means far-fetched that the feedin^g of 
thebemgs which were thought to be in the natoal 
phenomena, the thunder, the stoi™> Jbe fire, ete., 

18 to be understood as a kind of .‘f 

ference from the cult of the d®®^>^bere the oft 
ing of food and drink is mtelhgible without ^y 
dfficulty from the prevailing ^eas regarding the 
further existence of the soul^r death. In that 
case we should conceive of the co^se of dwe op- 
ment in the following way. 
when only the dead were supplied with food and 
drink, and when man sought to obtam influ- 
ence over the powers of 

magic, as described above. But the more the 
thought of personification gained precedence over 
magic, the more did people begm to transfer the 
gacmcirf customs usual in the service of the d^ 
to the worship of the heavenly powers, and then 
the further change arose naturally from this state 
of affairs, viz. that the sacrificial gifte were spread 
on the grotmd instead of being buried in it. 

Betuming to the sacrifice itself, we reach one 
form of it which has not yet been considered— a form 
which with its gloomy aspect persists from primi- 
tive into histone times, viz. huTnan sacnm& (ci,, 
for the Greeks and Bomans, E. V. Lasaulx, 
SiiJmopfer, Wfirzburg, 1841 ; for the Celts, Teutons, 
Slavs, Lithuanians, J. Grimm, B&utscha Mytlw- 
logu\ i. 38, V. Hehn, Kfturfflanzm^ p. 631 
Golther, Germanische Mythology, p. 516, Mullen 
hoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde, iv. 214 fl. ; for tne 
Indians, A. Weber, Indische Streifen, i. 
and Oldenberg, op. cU. p. 363). This h^^ 
sacrifice is to be found in various foms. Ihus m 
the north of Europe we have the sacrifice of vict ory , 
i,e, the previously promised slaughter of prison- 
ers at the altars oi the gods. In the south and 
among the Gauls we have the of emiatwn, 

i.e. the giving up of a human life for other lives 
that are forfeited or in danger. We find every- 
where the building sacrijke, Le. the con^ction 
that the durability of a new building could be ^r* 
chased only by a human life (cf. Liebrecht, Zur 
Volkskunde, p. 284 ff. * Die vergrabenen Menschen, 
also Germ, xxxv. 211). It is difficult to disco^r 
the really fundamental idea in this sacrifice. To 
carry out the idea of the meat-offering, we might 
start with the supposition that cannibalism was 
once wide-spread among Aryan peoples, which 
undoubtedly is very fully attested for numerous 
non-Aryan peoples of Europe (cf. B. Andree, .Die 
Antkro;pophagie, Leipzig, 1887, P. 2), In milder 
times a change in this sacrificial idea had taken 
place, in the sense that a human being was regarded 
as the best sacrifice that could be brought to the 
gods (cf . Procopius, de Bell, Got, ii. 15 : rwv 5^ lepelwr 
atplci rh Ki'KKurrov &vdp(t)ir6s 6vrep dv dopL6X<arop 

Toi'fitTaivTo Tpe^op), Or we could think of a trans- 
ference from the worship of the dead, in^ which, as 
we saw above (p, 21), it was usual to give men to 
the dead as servants and companions in death. 
Prom this, too (cf. below, II. S )j the jpenal-^sacrifice 
(execution), which has not been mentioned above, 
may have taken its rise, Ideas connected with 
magic may also have been operative in the build- 
ing sacrifice, as, e.g,, the wish to transfer human 
potencies into the building. Whatever the real 
explanation may have been, we must in, any case 


regard human sacrifice as a primitive institution in 

thf history of Aryan religion, and not »; 

tively late innovation originating from the Last^'i 

is done by 0. Gruppe (Jahresbencht uber du i or t- 

schritte der klassucfien AUeriufrmo, 10). 

We have already become acquainted with tne 
incantation or magic formula which entices the 
ffods to the feast, and seen it to ^ a necessary 

Lcompaniment of sacrifice. This “ 

oldest form of prayer. In any case the diflcrtnt 

terms for prayer point to a close connexion 

sacrifice (of. Gr. 5 

XtovouotsLat. lUare ; Lith. maldd prayer aGoth. 
blbtan‘ to sacrifice,’ from *‘mldd [the last 
ing to E. Much]). To pray ’ is to request a benefit 
while promising or offering a s^nfice ^ vt m. 
The idea of thanks appears in the Aryan lanpag« 
at a late date compared with the idea of peti- 
tion (cf. Beallexkon, pp. 698, 605), and thank- 
offerings are almost entirely unknown both in the 
Vedic worship and in the Homeric poems. 1 hose 
divinities, however, who were called up by means 
of those ancient incantations and prayers must 
at a very primitive stage of development lim% 
been designated simply as Hhe calM. This we 


learned above (p. 16) to have been the real aigiuh 
cation of the Teutonic ^ God,* which then, as is 
easily enough understood, passed over into the 
masculine gender under the infliuence of expressions 
which were more personally conceived. ^ 

(5) The Priests.— If the pr^tice of magic ana 
the incantation preceded sacrifice and prayer, the 
magician must nave been the forerunner of the 
priest This development is clearly wesented to 
us in the history of the language. The most im- 
portant designation of the priest in the language 
of ancient India is brahmdn (masc.), while brdhnmn 
(neut) means ‘devotion.’ The opinion us^ to be 
generally held that the fundamental mgiufication 
of this class of words was to be found m the sphere 
of religion (according to Bohtlmgk-Koth, 
WM^bneh, v. 1S5, ^ the devotion which appears m 
intensity and depth of feeling, and aspires towards 
the gods’), but in recent times it has become more 
and more recognised that hrdhnian originally jhcmhh 
‘ the incantation,* and brnhmdnm conr*(‘qncucf‘ * he 
wbo knows incantations’ (of. M. Hang, ‘ I hor <ho 

urspriingliche Bedeutung des Wortes brahma/ m 
SiUurw%. d. kgl. bmer. Ak. d. W. m Muwh^n, 
1868, ii. p. 80 ff. ; K. Hschel. QGA, 1894, p. 4M ; H. 
Osthoff, in Bezzenbergeris Beiirdge, xxiv. 113114- 
Now, in the view of the present writer and of the 
majority of investigators, the JM. fid men , who-^e 
formation (cf. carmen, agmn) points with otu*- 
tainty to an originally neul^r iilca (pue.sthon(i), 
corresponds exactly to the Skr. hnlhtna, .">0 that lor 
this word also there follows a similar evolution of 
meanings, ‘incantation,* ‘community of those who 
know incantations,’ ‘ individuals acquainted with 
incantations’ (== priests).* v , 

It is accordingly not to be wondered at that 
from the Aryan root vid — to know/ frequent 
designations of the magician and the priest 
are derived, since both are regarded as the 
‘knowers’ (viz. of all kinds of magic) mP 
Here must be mentioned, on the one hand, the 
O.H.G. wizmgo, A.8. udtega * prophet,’ O.N. mth 
‘magician,’ vitka ‘witchery,’ O.H.G- pro- 

phecy,’ and Old Bussian vidunM ‘ magician, 
v^di ‘ witchcraft,’ vldlrm ‘ witch/ vMktvo * witch- 
ery ’ ; but, on the other hand, there is also to be 
placed alongside of these the designation of the 
ancient Gallic priestly caste of druids, lx, drui, 
* Even those scholars who do not believe In the etymologic^ 
relationship of brdhifnan $,ndfdi7im(pt e.g, Walde, Lixt* 
Worterbuch) admit the two facts which are of importance jor 
the history of religion, viz. (1) that brdkirmn or 
‘magic formula,’ and (2) that /dmeu was on; 
conception. 
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which, heing derived from *dru-vids (according to 
Thnrneysen, in Holder, AUhdtischer Sprachschatz\ 
means exactly ‘ the very knowing ones.’ But the 
personalities which in this connexion are most 
important for the history of Aryan religion are 
those that are frequently mentioned in the Litu- 
Prussian sources, and designated with all kinds 
of variations of their name * as waidmut^ waide- 
lottfi waidelevy waidUr (Old Prim, waist ‘to know,’ 
waidimai ‘we know,’ waidleimai ‘we perform 
pagan religious rites’). 

They were also named ^yis^s : Lith, Undti * to 
know’ {^nauti ‘to charm’), or the monininhsi 
Lith. moniu ‘I understand,’ or the maldininks: 
Lith. malddf ‘prayer’ (cf. especially Matth. 
Preetorius, Delicice Prussicm oder Freussische 
Schaubiihne, p. 41 ff.). These ‘waidlers’ m^ be 
described both as magicians and as priests. They 
were servants of the chief-priest, too was called 
in Old Prussian Jcriwe, of whom we shall speak 
further below. The separate gods seem each to 
have had special ‘waidlers’: naruttes (cf. Gr. 
'SHyjpds above, p. 35) was the name given to the 
waidler of the water-god; szweronei (Old Pruss. 
swtrins, Lith. (iwieris ‘v^d animal’) were ‘the 
waidlers who worshipped and protected the sacred 
animals in the woods, especially elks, owls,’ etc. ; 
and medziorei (Old Pruss. median ‘forest,’ Lith. 
medis ‘tree’) were ‘the servants of the sacred 
woods.’ Every imamnable charm to divine the 
future (cf , below, III. 2) was in their hands. Now 
they are for the most part beggars and shepherds, 
although ‘there are still wdl- to-do farmers who 
practise these arts of the waidler.’ Prsetorius 
(p. 48) mentions a fact regarding these waidlers 
which is especially important for the history of the 
priesthood ; 

* An old peasant ot Strigkeitn said to me that, many hundred 
years before, one of his race had been a chief-priest here in 
Prussia. He was called Krywe KruwulU/, and was believed to 
possess all the gifts which we find Bwly among the waidlers 
now called MaldininJcs (see above), inw gifts of the waidler 
are^ they say. hereditary; if the gift ceases in one family^ 
it becomes extinct* 

This hereditary transmission, in certain families or 
clans, of the existing magic formulas, sacrifices, and 
prayers, which we nave here attested, may be re- 
garded by us as a common feature of the gradually 
evolving priesthood among the Aryan peoples. 

Sacred clans like the Vasiqtms, the Vihami- 
tras, the Bha/radvdjas, and others are well known 
to us from the Rigveda as the forerunners of the 
later priestly castes, and there is no lack of traces 
that these priestly families, who, according to the 
tradition, represent essentially the same cult, had 
in earlier times possessed special cults and special 
rites (cf. Oldenberg, Die Betigion des Veda, p. 373). 
In Greece, too, we find numerous sacred clans with 
special cults, the E^jUoXiriSat, the ’Ereo|3ourd5ai, the 
*H<ri;xf5(u, the KivvpdSat,, Kpovrldat, Kywldai, ILotfie- 
vldaL, etc. The priesthood was a joint-possession 
in these families, and descended from the father to 
the son and grandson (cf. P. Stengel, Die griech- 
ischen KultusaltertuTner). By the mstitution of a 
sanctuary (which does not occur in Vedic India) 
such a priesthood becomes local, and in this way 
forms the Uphy, to which in Homer the exisfience 
of the Upds is united. Most nearly akin to the 
Homeric priest was the Norwegian ‘gode’ (Old 
Nor. goU, Goth, gudja ‘priest’; cf. Goth. Gu^, 
‘ God,’ and see above, pp. 16, 42). They could break 
up the temple belonging to them and migrate 
elsewhere. Among them, too, the priestly office 
was inherited through several generations (cf. 
Golther, Gerrmnische Mythologie, p. 615 ; and J. 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies, i. 83). Finally, in 
Borne also there are indications of a condition 

* It may be conjectured that the form waidevmt, *imidmjdss 
Gr. «t5ws fwSFciToj, * the knowing one,* is the original 

one. 


in which not State colleges but particular 
families attended to the performance of special 
cults. This comes out most unambiguously in 
the case of the fratres arvales (see art. Arval 
Brothers), for at the time when this designa- 
tion was coined frater can have indicated nothing 
else than the actual degree of relationship. The 
legend, too, explanatory of the name, reports that 
Acca Larentia, the wife of Faustulus, had twelve 
sons, along with whom she sacrificed once every 
year for the fruitfulness of the fields. We have, 
therefore, a real brotherhood (Gr. tppippvi, Slav. 
hratstvo ; cf. Beallexicon, art. ‘ Sippe ’) before us. 
Their peculiar hereditary magic poem was that song, 
luckily still extant, which was united to a dance, 
and by the combined invocation of the spirits 
of the dead (Enos lases iuvate) and a real god 
(Enos Marmor iuvato) bears the stamp of remote 
antiquity. The designation, too, of the Luperci, 
the priests of Faunus, as Quinctiales and Fabiani 
points to their tribal origin (cf. Wissowa, Religion 
und Kultus der Bomer, p. 340, note 3, p. 411). The 
Salii, or ‘leapers,’ were without doubt a sacred 
family of this kind. Their magical secret was 
the leaping procession which accompanied their 
obscure songs, for both dance and solemn proces- 
sion (O.H.G.^i^anc— even in modern German we 
have the phrase ‘ein Fest hegehen’) belong to 
the oldest form of divine worship among the 
Aryan peoples (cf. Beallexicon, art. ‘Tanz’). 

On the ground of the facts which have been 
mentioned, we may assume that the ‘learned in 
magic formulas,’ whose existence in primitive 
times is attested by the equation, Skr. brdhman^ 
Lat. Mmeri, were primarily to he found in special 
families which were hereditarily distinguished by 
the gift of witchcraft. Further, seeing that it 
follows from the oldest sacrificial customs described 
above (p. 41) that at their celebration, in the 
majority of cases, persons designated as magicians, 
priests, or soothsayers assisted, we may consider it 
not unlikely that even in primitive times members 
of such sacred families were called upon by other 
families, and in particular by the head of the clan, 
to assist at sacrifices for the clan. In the case of 
sacrifices of the most ancient worship, we must 
sharply disthiguish between the offerings dedicated 
to the souls of ancestors and those on behalf of the 
‘ heavenly ones.’ The former could, of course, be 
offered only by relatives (cf . above, p. 28 f . ) ; in the 
case of the latter there was nothing against the 
assistance of a stranger who was particmarly well 
acquainted with the incantations that would entice 
the gods. Here we have one of the deepest roots 
of the Aryan priesthood. 

In the later history of the priesthood we shall 
call attention to only one more point, viz. the 
ever increasing closeness of the union of law and 
religion (cf. below, II. s). This lent to the priestly 
dignity, here to a greater and there to a less ex- 
tent, a new, and in part extraordinary, significance; 
and it may well he said that this is what really 
made the magician a priest. The more clearly the 
thought came to consciousness that the gods were 
the protectors of the moral and social principles 
attained in the long struggle of civilization, the 
greater must the influence of the authentic inter- 
preters of the divine will have become. 

In India, even before Vedic times, the hereditary 
dignity of the Brahmans had been developed from 
those families of primitive times that were expert 
in magic. From their midst there arose the 
domestic priest (purohita), who was indispensable to 
the king for preparing sacrifices, for ‘the gods do 
not eat the food of a king who has no purohita ’ 
(Aitareya Brdhmana, viii. 24). Under their super- 
vision, too, the royal administration of justice was 
carried on, and in their conception of dhdrma^ ‘ th® 
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£xed’ (=Lat. /rmw) law, custom, and religion lie 
together as yet undifferentiated. In Rome, in like 
manner, the Fontifices, ‘the bridge-builders’ (also 
without doubt originally a sacred family like the 
fratres arvales, perhaps endowed with a special 
magic charm for providing bridges and roads), 
were at the same time the guardians both of the 
iu8 civile and of the ius sacrum {pontifex according 
to Bezzenberger, in Kuhn’s Zeitschr. xlii., from 
XJmbr. punti, ‘ piatio, lustratio ’ from *h}mto—Ay, 
^entay Old Slav. sv^tU^ Litli. smentcLS ‘sacred’). 
The former of these had, after a long process of 
evolution and not without leaving clear traces of its 
original condition (cf. Wissowa, op. cit p. S24 ff.), 
separated itself from the latter. In Gaul also we 
find the administration of justice entirely in the 
hands of the Druids, who, however, in the time of 
Ceesar were not a real caste, or no longer a caste, but 
increased their numbers by securing and training 
novices : 

* Fere de omnibus controversiis publiois privatisque conatitu- 
unt, et si quod est admissum facinus, si cajdes facia, hi de 
hereditate, de finibua controvergia eat, idem decernunt, prsemia 
posnasque constituunt ; si qui aut privatus aut populus eorum 
decreto non atetit, sacriflciis interdicunti. Hsec pmna apud 
eoa est gravissima ’ (vi, 13). 

In conscious contrast to these conditions, Caesar 
(vi. 21) relates of the Teutons : ‘ Neque druides 
habent, qui rebus divinis praesint, neque sacrificiis 
student.’ ‘They have no Druids to preside over 
divine worship, nor do they lay any special stress 
on sacrifice’ (cf. ‘agriculture non student,’ vi, 22, 
which cannot mean ‘ they do not engage in agii- 
culture,’ seeing that Csesar himself attests that it 
was practised in a primitive form). The conclu- 
sion is that a distinctly marked priestly ofiice 
which would attract the attention of a foreigner 
cannot at that time have been present among the 
Teutons, This, of course, does not exclude the 
existence of separate families expert in magic, as, 
according to our assumption above, was the case 
m primitive times. On the other hand, we find 
in the report of Tacitus a strong and influential 
priesthood already existing, particularly developed 
on the legal side (cf. also O.H.G. Old Sax. Fries. 
twart and Ssago ‘ priest,’ lit. ‘ keeper or guardian 
of the law’ and ‘ proclaimer of laws ’). 

The priest is the man who calls for silence in the popular 
assembly (Tac. trerm., ch- 11 : ‘ silentium per sacerdotes, quibus 
ti^ et coercendi ius est, imperatur ’) ; and while even Ga>8ar, 
vi. 23, reports: ‘Oum^ helium civitas aut illatuiu delendit aut 
mfert, magistratus, qui ei bello praesint, ut vitae necinque habeant 
potestatem deliguntur,* so_ that thus all power of punihhinent 
might be assigned to the civil authorities, we are told in Tacitus, 
ch. 7 : Ceterum neque animadvertere neque vmcire, ne verbe- 
rare quidem nisi sacerdotibus permissum, non quasi in poenam 
nec duels lussu, sed yelut deo imperante, quern adesse bellantibus 
credunt.' In addition, the priest carries the war standards out 
of the sacred groves (ch. 7), interprets the lot on public occa- 
sions, and accompames, together with the king or prince, the 
Mcred car in which horses are yoked (ch. 10). The priest of 
Nerthus (ch. 40) and the priest in the grove of Alcis among the 
nahanarvali (ch. 43) seem to have presided at local sanctuaries. 

The same extreme expansion of priestly power 
as is found in the west among the Druids of Gaul 
IS to he met with again in the extreme east of 
Europe among the ancient Prussians. 

(Script, return Pruss. i. 53) was able to 
j • ^utem m medio nationis huius perversae, scilicet 
dictus Romow, trahens nomen 
habitabat quidam dictus Criwe [per- 
T iJSf keriti * to raarm ' ; a connexion with 

^th. m 2 <;aj crooked,’ from which we have AriMuZie ‘the sign 
semasiologically impossibll], 
dominus papa regit uni- 
fidehum, ita ad istius nutum seu mandatum 
T praedict* sed et Lethowini et alia nationes 

^®^®bantur. Tanto fuit auctoritatis, quod non 
i ^ sanguine suo. verum etiani nuntius 

prShVtomm'l^ rpi'h transiens terminos infidelium 

regibua [by these are meant the small heads of 
to be foimd even in primitive Aryan times, 
?n J^onig’] et nobilihns et communi populo 

haberetur. Fovehat etiam prout inkge 
ignem (cf. also the passage Quoted above 

Ln the^orf deLed infonnal 

non given by Matth, Prsetorms, op. eit. p. 88flf.). 


What we have here, then, is another of those 
families expert in magic (accotding to Pr«toriuh, 
op. cit p. 40, the blood reiationH of the (Jriwe 
were called Krgwaiten)^ whobc special service was 
devoted to a perennial lire, and wlione chief on 
account of this ciilt—aceording to Jerome, magic 
oracies were practised by means of lire in tiie 
^«e of sickness-— had attained to the position of 
influence described above. 

(c) The Temples. -—In primitive religions all 
over the wmrld it is a recognized olituiointmon 
that all objects which rise above the hiuiacf^ of the 
ground, in particular, stones^ stumps^ and treea, 
are regarded as a divine animat and 

are m^ide the ol)jt‘(‘fh a fetish worship (ci. K. 
B. Tylor, in IGl ff., 21511’). Among the Aryan 
peoples also this low stage of religious life can 
1)6 proved. The most important tcHtimonies for 
it will be brought together, without m yet 
asking the question whetlu-r the objects of worslup 
of which they treat were really conceiveti of every, 
where iis real incarpomtions of the deity, tm 
only as reprmmtatwm of it. 

(a) Ston>'-irfm^Iup. With r«*gardt<> aucirnt G icimn* 
in gomcKil, we have the following re|H)rt of Fm- 
sauiio, \ ii. 22. 4 : 

icmjKOfTL SiJyyvTara tov ay^Xparm wpdyum-i, ki0Oi 
fxdXtcfra rhy ^^pi0}x6p‘ rovrovs (Platrtt, % town 

of Achaia), tmorry 0mv rmn ump-a itaX’ 

atdrrpa auI roifn, mun ^VAXr/ui T.it<n rt ilyuAuajdit* ripyot 

At dot,. 


The same author mentions, in detiul, unhewn 
stones in place of the ligure of tlie god in the 
fane of Herakles at llyettus, and in that of Eros 
at Thespiic ; hut with regard to the cult of the 
Graces at Orchomenos, it is said (lx. 38. 1) : rdf 
piu 0 ^ T^Tpas (ripoi/<ri re pdXarrct ml rtp aMs 

iretretp ix rod oi/parov (pacrlr. Thus the worship of 
rough stones was not confined to the oldest perloiis 
of Greek history, but continued through the wdmle 
time of paganism. For Socrates, in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilmt knows : 

rovi fjXv ov$* 0 VT« mmt oXXo rw 0dm¥ Owfir 

Tovf K€u XC0Qm xui fttJAflt rX n/y^ma ml 0mia (i.r, 

they were athekte and fetiah-worshippers). Cf,, furtber. Ovtr* 
beck, ‘Das KulLuM)bj< ti bn dvn (Uii-hrii in suIim-u 
G estaltungen ’ in Berkhte d. Lil .nc/i". OV#. d. 
schafUn zu Leipzig, phil-hist. KL, IbtH, li. p. ICi ff. ; and ali* 
tibe account above, p. 37, of the oldest cult of HeniieB, 

On Italian soil, perhaps the cult of Juppiter 
Feretrius or Lapis may be mentioned in tins con- 
nexion. He ‘was worshipped, in a cimpel founded 
for him by lionuilus, under the symbol of a fire- 
stone (stlex)t although in this ease other ex- 
planations are still possible. In Germanpt 
Burchard of Worms demands : ‘ Lapidei quoque 
quoB in ruinosis locis et silvaitribus, dmmonum 
ludificationibus decepti, jenemntur, ubi et vota 
voyent et deferunt, lunditus effodiantur, at<|ue in 
tali loco proiciantur, ubi nunquam a eultoribus 
Buis venerari mssint,’ and among the Lithuaniamt 
as we have already seen above, the Jesuit Ko»- 
towski found the worship of a massive stone Akmo 
(Lith. akm^ ‘stone’) as late as the 18th century. 

ip) Worship of More fretiuentiy than 

unhewn stones, however, we find in ancient Greece 
shapeless pdes, boards, lumps of wooti, and p«ta 
i^^Xop oi5x elpyaa-pivovt dyaXpa ^^pop &poptpop, rpipwor 
akroipvh, Upv, craplt) mentioned a.s objects of wor- 
ship. The testimonies for this also have been 
frOIy gathered by Overbeck * (op. cit. ), The Italmn 
history of religion offers as proof of the primitive 
worship of stumps the Lat. deluhrumt ‘ sanctuary,’ 
lit. dUluhrvm lignum, ‘a piece of wood freed from 
the bark’ (Uher, Huher, Russ. luM). Regarding 
It, Festus (ed. 0. Miiller, p. 73) reporte ; ‘ delubrum 
oicebant fustem delibratum, hoc est decorticatum, 

* author has been unable to examine ffie work of M. W. 
de Visser, rmU msnsohmgestalt. Gbtfer d&r QrwMn 
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^em venerebantur pro deo ’ (cf. also Botticher, 
BaumJmltus der Sellenen, and Overlbeck, p, 149. 
Wissowa [op, cit p. 400], on the other hand, gives 
another etymology, which was also wide-spread 
in antiquity, viz* dduhrum, from deluere ‘ to wash 
away ’ ; hence, ‘ place of washing away ’). Among 
the Teutons also the Old Saxon ‘Irmensul* was 
simply an upright tree-stump, regarding which we 
have in Trand, S, Alexandri (Pertz, Mon. Germ, 
ii. 676) the following account: ‘ Frondosis arboribus 
fontibusque yenerationem exhibebant : truncumque 
q'uoque tigni non parvce magnitudinis in altum 
erectum sub divo colebant, patria eum lingua 
Irminml appellantes, quod Latine dicitur univer- 
salis columna’ (cf. also W. Mannhardt, Wald- und 
Feldkulte^ i. 304). The Scandinavian-Russian 
* Waragers’ are described by the Arab Ibn Fosslan 
(ed, Frahn). He tells how the people offered their 
reverence and sacrifices before a huge upright 
block of wood, which in this case had something 
resembling a human face. In the Slamnic lan- 
guages the most frequent expressions for idols or 
idol-temples go back almost entirely to funda- 
mental meanings, such as ‘stump,’ ‘post,’ ‘picture,’ 

‘ statue ’ (cf. Miklosich, ‘ Die christliche Termino- 
logie der slav. Sprachen,’ Denkschrift der Wiener 
Ak, d, W, xxiv. 36 ff.). Is it not also possible that 
the Russian expressions for ‘magician’ and ‘to 
charm,’ kold^nU, koldovdti^ are connected with 
Russ. kol6da, ‘ tree-stump ’ ? * With regard to 
India, it is natural to mention in this connexion 
the so-called ‘sacrificial post’ (yUpa) to which 
the sacrificial animal was bound, but which was 
also made an object of worship, seeing that it was 
addressed as ‘Lord of the wood’ {vdnaspati), 
smeared with oil, and bound with plaited bands 
of grass (cf.^ Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, 
p. 256). It is also worthy of note that the con- 
ception post or stake (cf. Skr. stMisi^d, Avesta stdna 
=Grr. cT'fihf), O.H.G. stollo from *st(h)el-nd, and 
Skr, svdru, ‘sacrificial post’=A.S. swer, ‘stake’) 
can be proved by means of two equivalents to be 
Aryan. 

( 7 ) Tree-worship, — Of the exceedingly numerous 
evidences of tree-worship prevalent among the 
European branches of the Aryan race, only a few 
characteristic examples can be brought forward 
here. Further details will appear later in our in- 
vestigation. In Greece we must, in the first place, 
mention the cult of Zei>s (prjytavdLos in the storm- 
moved Dodona, from whose sacred oak (iK dpvbs 
v^ptKdfjLoio) the voice of the god rang forth proclaim- 
iug oracles, and who was served by a special 
pnestly caste, the XeXKoL (=Lat. Salii), who slept 
on the ground with unwashed feet (i7. xvi, 234 ff'.). 
In Mycenaean Greece also the worship of trees and 
stone-pillars was wide-spread (cf., regarding it, 
A, J. Evans, ‘Mycenean Tree and Pillar Cult,’ 
JHS xxL 99 ff.), without making it necessary to 
think of influences from Orient^ religions. The 
Phrygians, too, who migrated from Europe to 
Asia, worshipped a Ba 7 atos {^Tohaiblj=<p7jyu)va.tos, cf. 
Kretschmer, p. 198). In Rome there stood on the 
Capitoline an oak sacred to the herdsmen. 

Of. Livy, i. 10 : * Spolia duels hostium csesi suspensa . • . 
ferculo gerens (Romulus) in Capitolium ascendit, Ibique ea cum 
ad quercum pastoribus sacram deposuisset, simul cum done 
desi^navit Jovis fines . . . haec templi est origo, quod primum 
omnium Bomse sacratum est.’ In addition, Festus (ed. O. 
Muller, p. 87) states: ‘Fagutal saceHum Jovis, in quo fuit 
fagus arbor, quae Jovis sacra habebatur.* 

We know also of numerous sacred groves in 
Greece as well as in Italy. In the latter country 
it was ‘the deities of ancient origin,’ such as 
Rohigus, Anna Perenna, Camence, etc., that were 

* At tbe present day this primitive stump-worship is perhaps 
to be seen on Teutonic and Slavonic soil in the remarkable 
‘Yule or Christmas log,’ regarding which see R. Meringer, 
Indogermanisehe Forsenungen, xvi. 161 fl,, xviii. 277, xix. 444 . 
Of. here also on Lat delubrum. 


worshipped in them (cf, Wissowa, op, cit, p. 401). 
The traces of tree-worship continue even more 
significantly in the richly wooded northern parts 
of the continent from the Amber coast to the 
Atlantic Ocean. With regard to the Lithuanians, 
we may refer to a few sentences of the report 
which a monk Jerome, who in the years 1409- 
1418 was active as a missionary in Lower Lithu- 
ania, sent to the papal secretary, iEneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini, and which is to be found in the work 
of the latter, entitled Europa (S. jEnece Sylvii 
Europa), c. xxvi. : 

‘ Postremo alios populos adiit (Jerome), qui silvas dsemonibus 
consecratas venerabantur et inter alias unam cultu digniorem 
putavere. . . . Ventum erat ad medium nemoris, ubi quercum 
vetustissimam et ante omnes arbores religione sacram et quam 
potissime sedem esse putabant percutere aliquamdiu nullus 
praesumpsit. . . . Erant in ea regione plures silvae pari religione 
saerse. Ad quas dum Hieronymus amputandas pergit, mulierum 
ingens numerus plorans atque eiulans Vitoldum (a Lithuanian 
duke) adit, sacrum lucum succissum queritur et domum dei 
ademptam m qua divmam opem petere consuessent ; inde 
pluvias, inde soles obtinuisse; nescire lam quo in loco deum 
quserant, cui domicilium abstulerint. Esse aliquos minores 
lucos, m queis dii coli soleant, eos quoque delete Hieronjmmm 
velle.* 

An altogether special worship was assigned to 
the sacred oak of rerkiinas, in whose rustling the 
worshipper believed himself to hear, as at Dodona, 
the voice of the god announcing the future (cf. 
below, HI. 2 ), Other sacred trees were the birch 
(hir&idis), the hazel {lazdona), the cherry tree 
(kirnis), the maple {klewUis), and the mountain ash 
(szermuksznis). An especial reverence was assigned 
to trees that had grown together, rumbuta, 
romove, from which the centre of the Criwe men- 
tioned above had its name. Undoubtedly the Teu- 
tons of the first Christian centuries stood at this 
stage of development, in spite of the idealistic 
interpretation which Tacitus {Germania, ch. 9) 
gives to their tree-cult ; 

‘Ceterum nec cohibere parietibus decs, neque in ullam 
humani oris speciem adsimulare ex magnitudine caelestium 
arbitrautur : lucos ac nemora consecrant, deorumque nominibus 
adpellant secretum illud, quod sola reverentia vident.’ 

Of particular sacred trees, oaks before all others 
are mentioned, one of which Boniface felled near 
Geismar. The worship of a pear tree in Auxerre 
in heathen times is also well attested (J. Grimm, 
Deutsche MythoU i. 6f.), although this report 
leads us to Celtic territory ; for here, too, the tree- 
cult was fully developed. There was nothing more 
sacred to the Druid than the oak and the mistletoe 
that grew on it (Pliny, EN xvi. 249), and we 
hear of sacred groves in Gaul as well as in Britain 
(cf. on them H. Munro Chadwick, ‘ The Oak and 
the Thunder-god,’ JAI xxx. 22 ff'.). 

In glancing over the evidences of Aryan stone-, 
stump- and tree-worship collected here, we could 
make no greater mistake than to suppose that the 
religious ideas which find expression in this worship 
are all to be placed at the same historical stage. 
It cannot be doubted that in many, in fact even in 
the majority of cases, the object of worship is 
merely the symbol under which a deity was 
worshipped that existed outside of^ the obmet, 
and was only occasionally present in it. But, 
on the other hand, it cannot be denied that the 
traces are clearly to be perceived of a time 
when people actually worshipped, as is the case 
among the rudest savages, the very stone, post, 
or tree, as a god, since they looked on it as 
the body of a divine anima. This becomes very 
evident in the remains of the Greek stone-cult 
and in the Lithuanian tree-worship. When Theo- 
phrastus (Charact. c. 17), in his day, tells us of 
people who, when passing stones smeared with oil 
at the crossways, did not fail to pour oil on them out 
of their oil-phials, to fall on their knees, and to 
present the most solemn salutations, this proceed- 
ing is to be judged in the same way as when ‘ in 
the Society Islands, rude logs or fragments of basalt 
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colmnns, clothed in native cloth and anointed with 
oil, received adoration and sacrifice as divinely 

E owerful hy virtue of the “ Atua or deity whicn 
ad filled them * (Tylor, ii, 162). 

In Lithuania the oak was, it is true, sacred to Ferkdnas ; but 
evidently, like the other sacred trees mentioned above, it enjoyed 
independent worship, as follows from the report of Eostowski : 
‘ Arbores item evulsas stirpitus, turn quercus, quibus mares turn 
tilise quibus feminaa pullastra pro fruj^ibub et inooluuutate rei 
domesticaa quasi diis faciebant’ (Bruckner, Archiv/ur dao. PhU 
ix. 36). and other reports, according to which sick persons, 
obsernng remarkable customs, clamber up into the boughs of 
a sacred oak. ‘Thereafter they bind each hts offering on the 
branch of the tree, and seriously believe that they will be healed 
thereby. Often it happens that such a hmnch is quite full of 
garters, Lithuanian women’s veils, girdles, knives, and such-like 
articles, which are tied to it from top to bottom. Several 
sacrifice money also, which they lay upon the ground before 
the tree’ (cf. Usener-Solmsen, GottemmmTif p. 87). 

Accordingly, we may (like Fraser, GB^) conceive 
of the process of evolution of these ideas in the 
following way. There was among the Aryan 
peoples a distant period in which stones, stumps, and 
trees were worshipped as actual fetishes. When 
within the limits of this racial division— and cer- 
tainly as early as primitive Aryan times (a point 
where the present writer differs from Frazer) — ^the 
cult of the ‘ heavenly^ ones ’ came more and more 
to the front, connexions began to he thought of 
between these 'heavenly ones’ and the objects 
of worship just mentioned, especially with the 
sacred tree and its shoot, the stump or post, 
which were now regarded only as symbols and 
occasional dwelling-places of the * heavenly ones.’ 
Along with these ideas the old conceptions 
continued to operate further among the lower 
classes. 


This connexion is moat clearly exemplified in 
the relationship of the thunder-god to the oah 
Zeus and the oak of Dodona, Juppiter Feretrius 
and the oak worshipped by the herdsmen on the 
Capitoline, Perkfinas and AuzMas oekic ’), we have 
already noted ; but we are also told of the Celts 
by Maximus Tyrius : Kehrol Aia, dyaXp^a 

Aids KeXriKdv d\j/7jX^ Spvs.^ Nothing can be more 
easily understood than this connexion, when we call 
to mmd how the lightning flashes of the thunder- 
god come down with an especial fondness on the 
king of the forest; and it is difficult to conceive 
why H. Munro Chadwick, in his otherwise excellent 
essay, ‘ The Oak and the Thunder-god,’ mentioned 
above, deduces such a far-fetched reason for this 
phenomenon as a supposed dwelling of primitive 
man below the oak. But the other gods are 
also preferably thought of as dwelling in trees 
and forests. In Greece we have, besides a Ze^f 
MeuSpos, a Ai6vv<ros iydevSpos, m'EX4y^ depSptriSt an 
Aprepis Kedpedris, etc. Among the Teutons were 
found, as well as eisilva Serculis (-Donar) sacra 
{Ann. ii. 12), & castumnemus of (Germania, 

c. 40), and a lucus Baduhennce (Ann. iv. 73). Among 
the Lithuanians, as we have seen above, the rain- 
and sun-gods were worshipped in sacred groves. 

In this assimilation of the cult of the 'heavenly 
ones ’ and a primitive stone-, stump- and tree-f etish- 
ism we have secured, once for all, the foundation 
V- ^ r bhe two most outstanding 

objects of heathen worship in historical times — 
the tem^e and the image. The tree or grove in 
which the deity is worshipped develops mto the 
stone temple ; the stone or wooden stump, which 
serves as a symbol of the deity, assumes human 
leatures and becomes the image of the god. 

^ th® <^r®®k word for 
temple, J^sb. vav^, Dor. va<is,lon, Att. vewr(Vafo-) which 

tSmple, but oriy tbeimnost 
room, where the.fi^re of the god stood (rb d^vrov. <rn/eiJe) Thin 
primitive Greek mdw- is, iu the conviction of^fikn 
jmter, identical with the root foui^ ^idMt 
(Skr. ndva, ndvA', ndd^Gr. vavy), ‘shin » <trel’' Wh 

together in the m4nS^^itree^^k^fcf.^a 
Saxon starrm, ‘tree-truni^’ 

and, ship, and many other similar changes of meaning). 


This probable combination is, the present waiter 
thinks, raised to & certainty when we consider that 
in Greece, in the most ancient times, the figures of 
the gods were actually placed m, bdow^ or on tree® 

(Trplpvtp Ivl TTeXiipi 0//7oP iVo ip hiopid jxiydXri ) ; 

and the name of rj ujiniter of I loilona in the primitive 
cult, Zeds Ndttjs finds its natural interpre- 

tation if w^e conceive him as ‘ tlie one in the tree- 
trunk.’ * The dpryht XlBos and the idwop oik tlpym- 
pipQp gradually change into the ppirm { = Skr. 
m4rta 'figure’ !), the image or figure of the god. 
It is not far-fetched to find in the imagcB of 
Hermes, in which only the face and the extended 
penis of the god are represented, a stag© on this 
path of development* 

The words of J. Grimm {DeMtmJm Mythot^ i. §0) 
are true of the Teutons, 'Temple is also at the 
same time wood. What we think of as a ■walled 
and built house, dissolves, the farther back we go, 
into the conception of a sacred place which has 
not been touched by human hand, but is hedged in 
and made peaceful oy trees that have grown up of 
their own accord.’ The conceptions grme and 
temple accordingly run to a large extent together 
in tne Teutonic languages. 

This Is tm® of th® »fri« Cloth. A.S. Old Saxon 
alah ‘tempi©/ 'Ahirh ft.rn q»ot.ds fo th«' Cdd T.ith. t'V:a ■ *gwf«/ 
Lett. 4lk$ ‘idol,* }).*rh:<.Tn ul‘*j t(j tlu* Cir. «Afjov {*tdkio » V) ‘tjrovt'-/ 
*8tt<jred grove/ h, Iidv.ovjt, is c»m|mr©d Ity fthf'n* .viih old 
Slav, ‘ forest/ The wme slso of o.H IJ. hann', -V.s 
kearhf hiarg (0*H.G. harugdri ‘priou/), whi<‘h are <ixpli.jnt*d 
in gl<w©s by iuom^ and alao uy ^ac*'Lu7n, 

/an«m, as well aa of the A..S ‘gnne ' (o.H/*. parnudn 

‘priest’), which belonjr^ to the common hlavonio rotd f/ffju, 
‘pin©/ ‘pine-forest’’ (rf. Zutd/ure, i.f*. .orr.fl ''-'und pin^ 
forest’ in the lands of MiT^eburg acc ordmg to 'lhv‘-tmar ' 

Z. dictm ai? uccdis ut De\u ah nmninu.^ h{moratu$}. To this 
class of expressions are added—for th© later temple built of 
wood or stone, whoa© first traces are to be found prn>)alilv in the 
templumot the Tanfana, uh’nb, according to Ta«otin (.Inn L 
61), was level with the ground dcjugn;iUrm«Ji borrowe<l 
from the human dwclUng-houHc, surdi rm n H.(J, haUa. 
ialf pttapnr^ petahm, pihxhu'^, Goth 

Figures of the gofh, too, \^hu:h ‘in dc i/rit.nd *i\.r t*fl 

Works/ but rcg.iniiiig whoa© mon- drinuU' n.*taic *>ve unf-triu- 
n.ately can ditcovtr nothing, «ire repcMlvdlv mentioned from iUu 
4tb century (of. Golther, Gertn, Myth. p. t>C4) 


At the same time in which we have among the 
Teutons only sacred trees and groves- as iilaces for 
the worship of the gods, the common Celtic name 
for ' sanctuary,’ neimton{dpwin€rop, Medkmomton, 
Tadnimeton^ Vemmietoni Skr. ndrnm 'worship*) 
without doubt indicates the stone temple built 
by human hands. Here too, however, the 
origmal meaning is seen from the Old Saxon 
Irmiculus mwerBtitkmum^ in which mention is mwie 
‘de sacris sil varum, qua niinidss ( wGalL mmion) 
vocant.’ On the other hand, the neighbours of the 
Teutons on the North-East, the Prussians and the 
Lithuanians, may be regarded as having continu^ 
in their templel^ condition up to me date of 
their conversion to Christianity. At the same time 
we hear incidentally of idols, which they carved 
for themselves. Tuns a heathen fisher (cf. Fr«- 
torius, op. cit. p. 27) had made a wind-god { Wijo- 
vatu) out of bark, which had two faces on the 
head, one in front and one behind, both of them 
with gaping mouths. The same state of affairs 
is found among the Eastern Slava, and Miklosich 
(Die Christliche Terminologies p. 67 ) rightly re- 
marks that there is no ground whatever for the 
assumption that the first preachers of Christianity 
found here buildings devoted to religious service 
(for Russian idols, cf. above, p. 45). The Western 
Slavs, on the other hand, were acquainted with 


4 . 1.4 ©xpUnation of the Greek * temple/ Uerfvet 

word from I dweU/ wd means the mmew ‘ dwellinff- 

place. Against this view the chief objection is that 
designations of the temple a<xx>rding to the analogy of the 
h^n dweUing-place are all of a late date, and Grf ptAt in 
the sense hpimn dwelling-place* never o<X!urs. Merineer 
iJn^gemuinmM Fmohungm, xviU. S77) now agrees with the 
explanation given by the present writer. 
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real temples, with statues of the gods, and with 
idols, the three-headed Triglav (‘ Three-heads’), 
as we learn from the descriptions of Thietmar of 
Merseburg (Monum, Germ. v. 812) and Otto of 
Bamberg (if. G. Script., ed., Pertz,iii, 32). Here 
too, however, we see how deeply the ancient tree- 
worship was rooted in the affections of the people 
from the fact, related by Otto of Bamberg, that they 
calmly allowed four temples to be torn down, and 
even nelped in the work, but raised objections 
when an attack was made on the large wide- 
spreading oak standing near, ‘ quam plebs simplex 
numinis alicuius inhabitatione sacram sestimans 
magna veneratione colebat.’ 

But the places of old Aryan worship are not yet 
exhausted in the foregoing discussion. While in 
the case of tree-worship it is to a certain extent 
supposed that the ‘heavenly ones’ descend from 
their airy abodes to the earth, an attempt was 
made by mankind in another direction to raise 
themselves to heaven. The Persians, we saw above 
(p. 33), climbed to the top of the highest mountain 
when they wished to oner a sacrifice to Heaven. 
The same was the case in Greece. Pausanias 
mentions the tops of mountains as the seats 
of famous cults in many localities. Especially 
sacred, however, was the territory of the Lycsean 
Zeus on the highest peak of Arcadia, where tree- 
cult and highplace-cult were combined. In Italy, 
too, the worship of the god of the sky was par- 
ticularly connected with the high places ; and with 
regard to most Roman hills the existence of 
ancient cults of Juppiter can be proved (Wissowa, 
p. 102). Of the Teutons, Agathias, 28. 4, reports : 
VK&aKovraL koX . ^ . X<50oi»s koX (pdpayyas, koX roiJrotj 
ujairep Sena ^Qvt€s, 

(d) The Feasts.— In the equation, Gr. koprii, Ion. 
‘feast ’=Skr. vratd ‘decree,’ ‘divine service’ 
(cf. e.g. mahdvrata, like M.H.G. hdchzit, lit. 
‘great feast’), there is to be found an originally 
rdated designation for the conception ‘ feast,’ whose 
fundamental meaning was something like ‘ap- 
pointed time.’ It is rather difficult to decide what 
these certi dies may have been among the Aryans, 
and without doubt a considerable time will have 
to pass before the comparative heortology of the 
Aryan peoples, the problems of which have hardly 
been talcen in hand yet, will be in a position to 
give a decisive answer to this question. We saw 
above (1. 3 h) that the life of the Aryans even 
in primitive times was interwoven with a con- 
siderable number of special and general feasts for 
the dead ; and in particular, in the wintry half of 
the year, the observance of a great festival of the 
dead, agreeing in many details, can be proved among 
almost all the Aryan peoples. Thus in India the 
third of the three annual festivals, which took 
place in the colder season of the year, was con- 
nected with a great sacrifice for the dead. Among 
the Lithuanians we discovered a general feast for 
the dead in the beginning of November. In Rome 
the Larentalia were held on the 23rd of December, 
the Ferdlia in February. Among the Teutons the 
dead seem to have been remembered with many 
varied customs at ‘Yuletide’ (cf. E. Mogk in 
Paul’s Grundriss^, iii. 391), a name which itself 
may be connected with the darkness of the realms 
of the dead, seeing that ‘ Yule ’ ( A.S. gM, geohhol) 
probably goes back to a primitive Teutonic word 
*jeqa or *jeqha—Gx. in f6<^os, ‘west,* 

‘darkness,’ ‘under world.’ Most remarkable in 
this connexion, too, is a wide-spread Slavonic 
name for the Christmas festival (Russ. horoSunit 
‘ Christ-evening,’ Bulg. hracun, etc. ‘ Christmas ’), 
which in White Russian signifies ‘unexpected 
premature death in early years,’ and * an evil spirit 
that shortens life.’ In regard to this development 
in meaning, Miklosich {jFtymol. Wdrterlmoh der 


Slav. Sprachen, p. 130) correctly remarks, ‘ perhaps 
Kralun was a feast of the dead.’ * 

The significance of these feasts of the dead, which 
in White Russia serve even to-day among the 
people as the basis for the reckoning of dates, is 
especially made manifest on Italian soil, as can 
be seen even in the language. Here it is im- 
possible to separate the Lat. ftrim, fisice ‘ feast,’ 

‘ festival,’ from the above-mentioned fSrdlia from 
*dhvSs-dlia, ‘ feast of the dead,’ so that fSsice from 
*dKvtsim, at first ‘feast of the dead,’ had come 
to mean ‘feast’ in general; and correspondingly 
festus from *dhvestus and fesnus (in Umb. and Osc. 
fesna, sc. domus, ‘temple’) from ^dhves^nus, at 
first denoted ‘applied to souls,’ then ‘sacred,’ 
‘holy.’ 

But were there even in primitive times regular 
festivals in honour of the ‘ heavenly ones,’ and is 
there a possibility of extracting a common primitive 
kernel from the endless mass of names and dates 
referring to the worship of the gods among the 
separate peoples’ It has long been customary 
to find this in the festivals of the so-called four 
points of the year ; and in particular the winter 
and the summer solstice were regarded as the most 
ancient feast dates of the Aryan peoples. We shall 
do well briefly to call to mind what we know re- 
garding the oldest divisions of time among the 
Aryans, in order to make a judgment on these 
views possible. The moon was the oldest measurer 
of time for the Aryan peoples. According to its 
course natural months were distinguished. A 
division of the yearly course of the sun into these 
had not yet taken place, for which reason there 
were no names for the separate months in the 
vocabulary of the primitive Aryan language. Of 
I course, some have sought to find a pre-historic 
! attempt to equalize the moon-year with the sun- 
j year in the apparent coincidence of our ‘twelfth,’ 
the time from Dec. 25 to Jan. 6, with the twelve 
sacred nights of the Br§.hmana-literature (354 days 
of the moon-year -f 12 days =366 of the civil sun- 
year) (cf. regarding it especially A. Weber, Indische 
Streifen, xvii, 224, and SB AW, phil.-hist, Kl. 
1898, xxxvii. 2ff.). The present writer, however, 
believes that it has been made ve:^ probable by 
A. Tille ( Yule and Christmas, their place in the 
Germanic Year, London, 1899) that these twelfths, 
famed in legend among the Teutonic peoples, do not 
go back to the remotest heathendom, but are only 
a copy of the Christian Dodecameron, the sacred 
time between Christmas and Epiphany, the new 
and the old day for calling to mind the Divinity 
of Christ. Along with these purely unattached 
lunar months a distinction of seasons of the year 
was made in primitive times, originally only winter 
(Skr. Mmantd = Gr. xetAtc^j^, Lat. hiems, etc.) and 
summer (Avesta ham = O.H.G. sumar, etc.), then 
besides these, at an early date, a short tran- 
sition period of spring (Skr. vasantd = Gr. Sap, 
Lat. ver, etc.). Their combination was called a 
‘ past ’ (*vetos : Skr. vatsara, Gr. Sros, Lat. vetus, 
etc.) ; but in reckoning it was customary to calcu- 
late according to single periods of the year, espe- 
cially according to winters. The Aryan year was 
thus a purely natural year (cf. Beallexicon, artt. 
‘Jahr,’ ‘ Jahreszeiten,’ and ‘ZeitteiLung’). All 
more exact methods of dividing the time, based on 
a knowledge of the course of the sun, were derived 
by the Indians as well as by the Aryan peoples of 
Europe from Babylon, Here, too, the distmction be- 
tween the four points of the year must have arisen at 
a very early date, and in a long migratory progress 
have passed over to the Greeks (cf. Herodotus, 
ii. 109) and Romans, and from them to the north 

Bussian name lor the whole period ol Christmas is 
hudesd, lit. * magic,’ which shows with what sort of heathen 
ideas this time of the year was associated. 
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of Europe. The designations of the eqtiinoxes in 
the Teutonic languages (O.H.G. ebm^imht, A.S. 
efennight, Old Nor. jafndmgri) are undoubtedly 
only translations of the Lat. mqiiinoctium (({r. 
l<xj]iieplaL ) ; and for the idea of the solstice separate 
expressions have been formed among the dilferent 
Teutonic peoples (O.H.G. sunwende, su7igi/itj 
sunstede, so7nmertag, A.S. mnnstede^ Old Nor. s6l- 
kvarf) which proclaim their dependence on the 
Lat. solstitium by the fact that tiiey, like it, are 
used only for the summer solstice; but for the 
winter solstice (Lat. bnlma, i.e. brevissimri ; per- 
haps its festival was Angerona^ cf. Wissowa, 
Ojp. cit p. 194) absolutely no old Teutonic expres- 
sions are to be found. Finally, it is impossible 
to understand what significance the fixing of tlie 
longest or the shortest day could have had, pre- 
supposing that it was at all possible in primitive 
conditions of culture*; for Procopius {de BelL 
Got, ii. 15) relates of the inhabitants of Thule that, 
after they had been 35 days without the light of 
the sun, they sent messengers to the highest peaks 
of the mountains to spy out if the sun would not 
soon return, and then, when they had announced 
its speedy return, they celebrated the greatest of 
their festivals. Such a narrative is easily enough 
understood of the most northerly stretches, but 
would be utterly unintelligible among men who 
had the sun always before their eyes (cf. A. Tille, 
Yule and Christmas^ ‘Solstices and Equinoxes*). 

But although these solstice festivals, as such, 
among the Aryan peoples, seem to be by 
no means very primitive, it cannot he said that 
the manifest agreement of the customs and usages 
relating to them rests entirely on later transference 
and migration. If we turn our attention to the rites 
connected with the summer solstice or St. John's 
day (St. Ivan's day among the Slavs), we see that a 
characteristic feature of them is the intimate con- 
nexion in which the two elements of fire and water 
occur. It is everywhere customary to kindle bon- 
fires, to dance round them, or to leap over them, 
generally in pairs. Almost everywhere we find 
water in some form or other along with the 
fire. It may be that the festive company bathe 
either before or after the kindling of the fire, it 
may be that fire-wheels are cast into the stream 
and there extinguished, or it may be in some other 
way.t In this connexion it seems most easy to 
understand an old Indian solstice custom which 
took place at the MaMrrata festival, i,e, (accord- 
ing to Hillehrandt, Bomanische Forschungen, v. 
299) at the festival of the summer solstice (at a 
later date Mahfivrata is the winter solstice). Ac- 
companied by the beating of drums, women carry- 
ing jars filled with water march in procession three 
toes round a fire from right to left and then again 
from left to right, singing a song, which closes with 
the refrain, ‘That is mead,* After going round 

n 4 Greece it seems to have been diflacult 

Of. hllstath.^on Od. acv. 402 : crcpoi S4 <f>acri orrnjXauov elpou tjcti, 
Oi ov ra? Tov tjXtov et#cos eenj/xeiodpro rpoirof, SC S Kal 

Kai Toi/To SMaSai. ip SBi rporrai ^klov. 

also Lebfegue, Recherches sur Dilos, Paris, 1876, p. 876 : *Le 

fflissant centre la 
et la rempfit un instant tout 
(Communication of 0. Wenfrer in Weimar). 

T Of. the following description from the south of Russia in 

St. Petersburg, 1894fp 81: 
In particular, young men and women bathe themselves then 
they put on wreaths of field-maple with fragmnT^herhs ffird 

elevated place, always overlooking a river. Thev set nn two 
figures : one a human-like image, the other a mew o^wc^ 
covered with female attire, ribbons, and rarlands The wood is 
^nerally maple, Then they kindle hw™ of ™Tk a 

rarqle round it, sing songs and, taking the figures in their hands 
spring m pairs (every lad with his l^s) through the fiA 'fiCn 

they thfow toe flCT^of 

which the male is called Euvalo “Sf » 

“to botfis-’X the ffleK^(.?“ade?Vtato 
SlL y *'' they also throw their wwaths into the 


the fire for the last time, tliey pour the water iiitd 
the fire and thus extinguinli it. 

Tills remarkable combination of the two eleinenta 
80 highly honoured by the Aryans, fire and water, 
is ^entirely iii«*\|>lir;ible wiien we start from an 
original solstI< tr.dhaL On the other hand, it can 
be very easily inferpr‘q<‘d if, in the usage of the 
Mahilvraia ie-tivah whu-h, me)n‘«ooj, ues lield in 
honour not (jf a sun j,:ijd hm oi liidir*, giver of 
ref res lung rain , we see w i tl i ! f j I h ‘ S i ; j r n 1 r (ojk c it . ) 
and Olden berg (Die Meligion des Vedn^. pp. 44H, 507) 
an ancient niin-rharm^ i.e, a inagiciu ilevice for 
procuring jain (cf. above, p. 40). Timii the con- 
jecture is inevita!)le, that in tlie rites di^ncribed as 
existing mainly :uuong Indie ns, Slavs, and Teutons, 
we have to recognize the vestiges an ancient 
Aryan festival dedicated to fire and water, and 
held in humtiuT, in which, by meaiiH of extinguish- 
ing the lire on the earth, the 'worshipper sought tc 
cause the heavens to sentl down streams of fertilizing 
moisture on the meadows and fieids. We have the 
additional fact that among all the Aryan pe<ipIeB 
inhabiting Mhhile Europe tlie time near the Feast 
of St, John constitutes a kind of dividing period in 
the rainfall, ic. the rain that fell before St. John's 
Day was believed to Ijc C'.iJi'cially* valuable, ami 
was prayed for from luuiv(*n hj priest and con- 
gregation, while, on the other hand, the rain that 
fell after St. John's Day was luid even 

brought harm. Kegarding St, Johidh \>:\y itsedf, 
different opinions prevail. The peasants of the 
Russian province of Archangel say, ‘ The rain on 
St. John's Day is fietter than'a mountain of gold * ; 
other peoples hold an exactly opposite ^ lev frf., for 
details on the subject, Alexis Yermolofl, Iot hrnd 
wirtschaftUcM Volksktknder^ Leipzig, HK}5, p. 
296 ff.). Thus from this side also we seem to 
obtain confirmation of our cumjuctun* that in tlni 
customs deBcribe<l above we have traces of a 
midsummer feast wliich was celebrated witliout 
special regard to the longest day. Among otlier 
things, it may have belonged to the solemn rites of 
such a festival to seek, for the last time in the 
summer, to obtain moisture for the meadows and 
fields by means of a rain-charm* Tins view, 
which we have adopted witli regard to tlie original 
significance of fire and w^ati^r, does not in any way 
militate against the idea by Mannhardt 

(Der BaumkuUm, pp. 497, Oltj. .721). He regards 
I tlie midsummer fires as sun-cliarms. since fire is 
supposed to lepre^^ent the light and Iieat of the 
summer sun, to which the gro'wing vegetation 
must be exposed. 

Remains of a second Aryan festival, a ^mnq- 
J^asty are perhaps to be found in the worship of tfie 
Teutonic Vsiara and the Indian Ushm, wddeh hml 
lU special place in the ritual at the begirminv of 
the jyear at the Frdtarannvdka of the Af/n O'Jf ////^ 
^cnfice, which was observed with greiit Milcimiity 
(cf- Hillebrandt, _FefZwcA« MythAmfu., if. 
26ff.)._ It seems that this festival is chiefly in 
^ew in the idea, proved to be Aryan by L. v. 
SchrSder (‘Lihgo, Refrain der lettischen S<mn- 
wendheder/ in the Mitteil. d. anthrop. GmlL in 
Wten, xxxii.), that the snn at its rising, particu- 
larly on certain days, dane^, jumps, shakes itself, 
and plays. 

From such indications as these we must seek 
rarther infonnatioii concerning tlie times of tlie old 
Aryan festivals. Since the moon, as we Iiave 
already noticed, was the measurer of time in 
primitive times, the Aryan certi dim must liave 
been connected with the chief phases of the moon, 
new moon and Ml moon. In fact, in India the 
sacrifices of the new and the full moon belong to 
the re^lar and most ancient offerings to tlie gods 
(cf. Oldenberg op cit p. 441 fit., and A. Hillehrandt, 
JJas cutind'isclie Neu- und VoUmandsopfeTf Jena, 
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1880j. But in Greece also the feast-days were 
connected with definite phases of the moon, 
particularly the full moon (cf. A. Mommsen, 
Eeortologie, p, 2) ; and among the Teutons the 
‘ certi dies, cum aut inchoatur Tuna aut impletur ’ 
(Tac. Germania^ ch, II), on which the popular as- 
semblies took place, and which were regarded as 
the ‘ agendis reous auspicatissimum initium,* were 
certainly identical with the * certi dies ' (ch. 9) on 
which the people, e,g., ‘Mercurio humanis quoque 
hostiis litare fas habent/ In Rome all the Ides 
(idus:=lx. 6 so6 ‘luna’) were regarded as feast-days. 

Religious ceremonies must in primitive times 
have accompanied the ordinary family feasts as 
well. These come most directly to the front in 
the Aryan marriage ceremonialy in which again 
fire and water enjoy common worship. In India 
the bridepoom, after taking the bride by the 
hand, leads her three times round the fire on the 
hearth, on which a sacrifice of roasted com is 
offered. Previously a new jug filled with water is 
placed on the floor, and it must remain on the right 
side of the bridal pair as they march round the nre. 
But liberal use is also made at other times of water, 
which is solemnly brought from the spring. The 
bride is bathed in it, or the young pair are sprinkled 
with it. In Rome, marriage is even designated a 
union ‘ aqua et igni.’ 

Komulus married the captured Sabine women, K«.rk rovr 
iraTpLOVf e/ea<mj9 iOttrfMVS hri Koivtavig tropby kox vSarot eyyvwF 
rov( ydfiovs (Dion. ii. 80), and Varro (Serv. ad JSn, Iv. 167) 
reports : ‘ Aqua et iani mariti uxores accipiebant. Unde 
hodieque et faces praslucent et aqua petita de puro fonte per 
felicissimum puerum aliquem aut puellam interest nuptiis, de 
qua nubentibus solebant pedes lavari.* 

Here, too, a solemn procession round the altar 
from left to right took place, at which a boy 
carried the marriage-torch and the marriage-water, 
drawn from a pure spring; then in tne house 
of the bride’s father a /ar-loaf (hence confar- 
reatio) was sacrificed in the fire (on the Greek 
Xovrpo^opos, cf. above, p. 22). The same customs 
which we find in the east and south of the Aryan 
world exist also in the north of Europe. 

Thus Menecius reports of the Lithuanians: ‘Cum nuptise 
oelebrantur, sponsa ter dudtur circa focum, deinde ibidem in 
sella collocatur, super quam sedenti pedes lavantur aqua qua 
lectus nuptialis, tota supellex domestica et invitati ad nuptias 
hospites consperguntur.' 

Also among the Slavs, just as on St. Ivan’s day, 
baths and dancing through or over a fire belong to 
the fixed marriage rites, and finally, in ancient 
Germany the bride was led three times round the 
hearth in the house of the bridegroom after she 
had stepped over a vessel of water (cf. the proofs 
of this fact in Eeallexicoriy art. ‘Heirat,’p. 356 fl‘.). 
Perhaps in this case the union of fire and water 
(heat and moisture) may be regarded as the symbol 
under which husband and wife were united to each 
other for the purpose of producing a numerous 
progeny. 

For further details regarding the common re- 
ligious customs connected with the naming of 
the child, the first cutting of his hair, the feast 
of puberty, etc., see Winternitz, ‘Was wissen wir 
von den tndogermanen ? ’ {Beilage zur Munchmr 
AZy 1903, No. 258, p. 293), andE. Samter, Wamilien- 
feste der Griechen und Eomer, Berlin, 1901. 

5. The relation of the ‘heavenly ones* to the 
morality of mankind.-— In all the higher stages of 
heathen religion we find the gods represented as 
the guardians of all written and unwritten law, 
and as the strict avengers of all human transgres- 
sions of the same. Here we shall seek to discuss 
the question how far back in the history of the 
Aryan peoples this conception goes. It is obvious 
that legal or moral ordinances could be thought 
of as under the protection of some higher being 
only after these ordinances had been evolved and 
come to consciousness in the human society itself. 
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Accordingly, it will be necessary in entering upon 
this discussion to direct our attention to the law 
and custom of primitive Aryan times as they are 
shown to us by the science of Aryan antiquities. 
What we at the present day designate as ‘ punish- 
ment ’ and ‘ crime ’ resolve themselves, the further 
back we go into the past of the Aryan peoples, 
in a great number of cases into the concep- 
tions of ‘fine’ and ‘act liable to a fine.’ The 
Lat. pmna is the judicial penalty prescribed as a 
corrective provision against the transgression of 
the law, but the Gr. Troivfjy from which poena is 
borrowed, is, as we shall see below, the old A:^an 
expression for ‘fine.’ In the same way the Lat. 
condemnare is used of every legal condemnation, 
but the root-word damnum ori^ally signifies 
nothing else than ‘ that which is given (as a fine) ’ 
{^da-mno-m : dare). The German word Schuld, 
which in all the Teutonic languages in which it 
occurs designates the guilt of the accused in a 
law-court as well as guilt before the gods, as is 
evident from its being derived from Goth, skaly 
skulun, skula, skulds, meant nothing else than 
Du sollsty sc. hezahlen (‘Thou shalt pay’). The 
Lat. fldgitiumy ‘ crime,’ ‘ infamous deed, which is 
derived from yiaaetoy {ctjlagitoy ‘I demand’) pro- 
bably =Ir. dhgea [*dligeto-)f ‘duty,’ ‘law,’ ‘ri^t,* 
Ir. dligimy ‘ I have a claim to something,* Welsh 
dleu, etc., ‘to be guilty,’ Bret, die, Goth, dulgsy 
Old Slav. dlugUy ‘ guilt,’ undoubtedly goes back 
in the same way to a fundamental meaning 
‘liability,’ i.e. to a fine, and so on. The reason of 
this phenomenon lies in the fact that in primitive 
Aryan times a great number of actions which we 
regard as crimes at the present day, and which are 
punishable by the State — murder and manslaughter, 
theft and robbery, rape and adultery, etc. — were 
not punished in any way by the community, i.e. in 
primitive relations, hy the tribe and its chief (Skr. 
rdy=Lat. rexy Ir. H), but the avenging of them 
was left to the self-help of the individual families 
which were united in the tribe. The exercise of 
this self-help took the form of blood-revenge (cf. 
above, p. 28), which even in the earliest times could 
be expiated by a fine of cattle. The Aryan expres- 
sion for blood-revenge itself and its compensation 
by means of the money payment is contained in the 
equivalents: Avesta kaend^G^x. ttoiv't): Skr. chiy 
Gr. W?'o/>tat=‘ to punish,’ ‘to avenge,’ ‘to submit to 
pay a fine.’ Wlien at a later date the power of 
the State to inflict punishment deprived the families 
of the self-help and the exacting of the fine, the 
latter idea was changed into the conception of the 
penalty imposed by the State, and the action which 
incurred payment of a fine became a crime against 
the laws of the State (cf. Eeallexicony artt. ‘ Blut- 
rache,’ ‘Strafe,’ and ‘ Verbrechen’). 

Now such actions as were to be followed by 
blood-revenge or to be expiated by a fine were not 
in primitive times regarded as transgressions of 
the decrees of any supernatural beings whatsoever. 
This is seen to be txie case from the fact that, in 
the earliest historical times, e.g. in the ethics of 
the Homeric poets, those very crimes which accord- 
ing to our ideas are most heinous, murder and 
robbery, were neither regarded as defiling man- 
kind nor condemned by the moral consciousness of 
the people. For what other explanation can be 
given of the fact that Theoclymenus ( Od, xv. 266 ff. ), 
who had slain a man in Argos and had taken flight, 
was received by Telemachus without any purifica- 
tion being regarded as necessary, as was usual at a 
later date ; or that Ulysses himself (Od. xiii. 256 ff.) 
was not afraid of the abhorrence of his listener, 
when, although in an imaginary story, he repre- 
sented himself as a man who treacherously lay in 
ambush and killed a fellow-countryman in Crete 1 
Just as little did Telemachus (Od. iii. take 
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offence wlien li© was asked on his arri'^^al if he was 

E eruaps a rohher who was roving over the sea and at 
azard of his own life bringing woe on alien men (cf * , 
imther^mBealleidcon, artt. ‘Mord' and ‘iiaub’). 
Thus, it seems that actions such as those men- 
tioned above had nothing in them offensive to 
the conscience of the people if they were carried 
out openly or with violence^ On the other hand, 
theft and adultery may have been regarded at an 
earlier date as morally reprehensible merely on ac- 
count of their secrecy— a view which finds expres- 
sion in the fact that, so far as we can see, the 
killing of the adulterer or the thief, caught in the | 
act, did not as a rule call forth the blood-revenge | 
of bis family, he. to use the form of expression of i 
a later date, remained unpunished {cf. Eeallexicon^ 
artt. ‘ Diebstahl ’ and ‘ Ehebruch ’)* 

Under the circumstances described above, it 
may seem remarkable that in the vocabulary 
of the original language there was nevertheless 
one expression for the notion of sin and crime, in 
which the idea of a shortcoming before gods and 
men seems to have been operative from the 'te- 
ginning : Skr. &yos (dndgas —amyiiSf i.e. 

‘ without d'gas * — dyos). But we shall see tliat the 
circumstances connected with this expression are 
very peculiar. If we examine the oldest use of 
the Greek word (with regard to that of the Indian 
one, we can nnfortnnatdy deduce very little), w'e 
find that it is used by the tragedians (cf. Meal- 
lexicon, p. 905) with reference to jfour different 
actions, namely, high treason, regicide, parricide, 
and carelessness with regard to the duty of inter- 
ment of a relative. An dyes, then, which is best 
translated by ‘ abomination,’ was committed on the 
one hand by the man who was guilty of a hostile 
act against the tribe and against its chief, the 
king, and on the other hand by the man who 
violated the duties resting upon him in virtue of 
his family or tribal connexion. Here, too, there 
can be no doubt as to who the deities were that 
were insulted thereby. In Alschylus {Septem con- 
tra Tliebas, 1017) we are told of Polynices; dyo% 
Kal Odv^y KCKTificreTaL | dcaiv 'nrarpepwv oCs drcjxdcras 
6d€ I <TTpir€V}ii iTTdKThv i/xpaXihv •Qpei iriXiy, i.e. he who 
led the army against the city was in life an abomina- 
tion to the 0eol warpfoL, and— as unburied — would be 
the same in death. But these deol warpfpoi (cf. the 
discussion of the name in Oaland, Totenverehrung, 
p. 69 f . ) were— at least originally— the ‘ heavenly 
ones’ or the gods related to them, therefore not 
Zeus, Apollo, Athene, etc,, but rather the souk of 
the ancestors honoured as divine, the heroes of the 
tribe or the family, to whom on the mainland of 
Greece even in later times a rich worship was 
assigned (cf. E. Kohde, Psyche \ i 167 ff.). We saw 
(above, p. 28) that the foundation pillars of the 
social organization in primitive Aryan times r^ted 
on ancestor-worship, and it is an almost obvious 
conclusion that the souls of the worshipped an- 
cestors were thought of as watching with jealous 
exactness over the keeping of the old institutions 
in the family and in the tribe (cf. above, p. 23). 
All those actions which merited praise rather than 
blame, when committed against one who did not 
belong to the clan, were regarded when perpetrated 
against a member of the family as dyoi, which 
challenged the vengeance of the spirits of the pro- 
genitors who presided over the family. The old 
Roman conditions speak very plainly in this con- 
nexion : ‘ In regis Romuli et Tatii legibus hsec est : 
“ SI parentem pner verberit, ast olle plorassit parens, 
Pj divis parentuni sacer estod ” id est clamarit. 
amcitur : si nurus [sc. verberit parentem], sacra 
dms parentum estod” in Servi Tulli’ (acc. to Th. 
Mommsen in C. G. Bruns, Pontes iuris Bomani 
antwm\ Ereibnrg, 1883, p. 8). Thus, then, if a 
son beats his father or a daughter-in-law her father- 


in-law, they are said to be doomed : ( > t h f * f i/u' pa r>'K 
turn, the Btdis warp^oit, the souls of tlie ancestors, 
i.e. to death. How mueli tiium must this have been 
the ca^ with tlio paricida, the ‘ kin - murderer ^ 
(*pdro- from *pto- = Gr. i.e. the man who had 
killed a member of the clan ; and BnmnenimuHbsr 
(Mas TbtungsmrhrecMn im altrbmmtken Ufcht p* 
171) has umfoubt^'illy ground for describing the 
deo (or better ^^lii tiie ohri.v parevJntfi] nmari as 
the legal consequence of the panridiiun. These 
conditions doubtless also gave to the Latin 
expression ^ capbul punifslmuont/ really, 
however, the * appeasing’ ic. divorum 

parentum. As the spirits of the ancestors had 
power over the family, so In the mme way would 
they also have controlled the tril)© even in primi- 
tive times, and their wrath would iiave Imm 
aroused by everything wdiich was directed against 
the tribe and its loader, the king. Punishment by 
death, then, by means of stoning, the only punlfih- 
ment of primitive times (cf. almve, p. 42), which 
was decreed and immediately executed by the 
popular assembly, whiifh teprv tl the triki* can 
nest be conceived of as a ,;ii/>plu lum, i.e. an act of 
expiation of the spirits who Vule over the triinn (cf. 
Mealkxicon, artt. U^pfer,’ ‘ Verbrechen,’ * Strafe/ 
and ‘ Vol retain mill np '), 

It is theretore evident tiiat the oldest combina- 
tion of law, custom, ami religion k to be found in 
the worship of Uis dead, wlio from the remob? 4 
antiquity were looked u|Km as the guardians of the 
order prevailing in the family and the triks (8kr. 
svadJm * propriety / ^customary coiuiition* - i tr. 

* habit/ ‘custom,’ ‘usage/ pot, ‘use and wont/ 
‘habitual stopping - place/ and (perhapsi Goth, 
stdus, 0. H.G. ‘custom’). The ‘heavenly ones ’ 
have original!} nothing whatever to do with this 
conception ; they are entirely beyonil the realm of 
good or ill {‘ jenseits von Gut uad Bdse’). For if 
what k stated in detail above k correct, that the 
deities designated by the eouivalenta Bkr. devd, 
Lat. dem, etc., were notliing eke tlian ‘ special g<xis’ 
of the sky and the natural i>hcmmi<‘na connected 
with it, who exerted an inffuence only witliin the 
spheres to which they owed their coiu-vpiurtl origin, 
it is obvious that mankind could i>'Vourse^t^» 
them only in matters which lay witlun thest* special 
spheres. In this way a man may have sacrificeil to 
the thunder that it mlglit spare hk own head and 
strike the head of the enemy, or he may have 
prayed to the fire to Ikdit up and to scare away 
the night-monsters and destroy the fields of the 
enemy, but nothing more. It is no accident that, 
evenm the hymns of the irn/voihu the gcxlii are 
much more frequently rc[>n:'t'nt'ni m strong, large, 
and powerful than as endnwo<l \Mth any moral 
qualities (cf. Oldenberg, Die Mdigion des Veda, p. 
284). But the more the ‘ heavenly ones ’ and the gcxls 
connected with them developed into distinctive and 
many-sided mrsonalUies, the more were they also 
invested with a moral life, seeing that, on the one 
hand, with the evolution of the family and the trilie 
into the city and the State, they took over the rdle 
of guardian from the souk of the ancestors, and, 
on the other hand, appeared as tlie bearers and pro- 
tectors of new moral ideas, which were gradually 
coming to the front in human society. ‘'Thus the 

E ast belongs to the spirits of the ancestors, and the 
iture to tne ‘ heavenly ones.’ It will be of advan- 
tage to seek to apprehend this important process of 
evolution in the history of two moral duties which 
received comparatively late recognition— the duty 
of truth and the duty of hospitality* 

( 1 ) Truth.-— The Aryan name for this idea if contained in the 
two originally connected eqiuvalcnts, Skr. satpd » Octh. mnHi, 
and Lat. vtrus = 0 . II. G. udr, Old Ir. fir, both roots 8!g'n!f5’lnfif 
the * actually existing' (satgd: sdn, ‘existing,’ I.at. verus from 
*ves-ro-s: Goth, visan, ‘to he/ ‘to exist’). The <mth mrrm 
the purpose of itrenjjrthening this ‘actually existing’; and 
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the farther back w© go in point of time, the more important is 
the part played by the oath ; just as, even at the present day, 
the uneducated more frequently than the educated regard it 
as necessary to strengthen their words by means of an oath. 
The existence of the oath in primitive Aryan times is placed 
beyond the reach of doubt by the series of words : Skr. am, 
Gr. ofiwfiLt Ital. omn. (cf. Aufrecht, Rhein. Museum, xl. 160, and 
Bucheler, Leie Ital. p. 18 ; cf. also the words. Old Slav, rota 

* oath,' =* Armen, eranum ‘ swear,' and Irish 6eth = Goth. aib). 
The most ancient oath on Aryan soil(cf. Realleidcon^ art. * Eid') 
was simply a curses which a man declared against himself 
Jnlcase of false swearing (thus Skr. ^apdtha, ‘curse,* ‘oath', 
Old Slav. kMi s$, lit. ‘to curse oneself’* ‘to swear,' Germ, 
schworen). In swearing, a man touched himself or some other 
object (thus Ir. Umg. ‘ swear, '=Lat tangot ‘I touch,’ and Old 
Slav, pristiga, ‘oath,’ lit. ‘touching’), with the idea that the 
object touched would bring destruction or be exposed to de- 
struction if he swore falsely. In contrast to this, the oaths of 
the Greeks and Romans manifest, even in the oldest historical 
times, a more elevated character ; for among both these peoples, 
leaving out of account a few survivals of the oldest state of 
affairs, the gods, and in particular Zeus-Juppiter, were invoked 
both in order to be present as witnesses of the curse pronounced, 
and to carry it out m the case of perjury. Thus we are brought 
from the realm of magic to the sway of religion ; the ‘ heavenly 
ones'— particularly Zeus, the god of the bright, all-seeing sky of 
day— have become the bearers and the guardians of the concept 
of truth. 

(2) Eospitality. — ^The primitive Aryans, like all other primitive 
races, regarded the stranger as a man without rights, who could 
be killed or robbed with impunity. In apparently irreconcilable 
contradiction to this idea, which in its last ramifications was 
finally vanquished only by the new conception of life brought in 
by Christianity, there stands the custom of hospitality, which 
can be proved to have existed among all the Aryan peoples, 
even among Teutons, Slava, and Lithuanians, as early as the 
beginning of historical tradition (cf. Reallexieon, art. ‘Qast- 
freundschaft') ; and the present writer, in opposition to his 
previous opinion, thinks it may be regarded as belonging to the 
primitive Aryans. How is it possible to regard a person as an 
outlaw, and yet at the same time give him a cordial reception 
at one’s own fireside ? In answer to this question, R. v. Ihering, 
in an essay, ‘Die Gastfreundschaft im Altertum’ (Deutsche 
Rundschau, 1886-87, vol. iii. April-June, 1887), and the present 
writer in his book, Mandelsgeschichte und Warenkunde, i., Jena, 
1886, p. 4ff., have simultaneously, and independently of each 
other, pointed to the exchange of gifts, which is everywhere 
inseparably connected with the custom of hospitality, and 
expressed the view that in it is to be found the origin of hospi- 
tality, without which, in these primitive conditions, commercial 
intercourse would have been impossible. This opinion is every- 
where confirmed by the facts of ethnology, which show that 
among many uncivilized peoples trade is nothing else than an 
exchange of gifts, and a hospitable reception is extended to the 
trader m spu^ of the blootoirsty hatred of strangers. ‘The 
Angami-Nagas, in the mountainous regions of Assam, are divided 
into numerous communities, who live in constant feud ; they 
are zealous head-hunters. But, none the less, the Angami 
trader of any village whatsoever finds in every other at least one 
house where he receives food and shelter, and is in safety from 
sudden murderous desires’ (Ratzel, Volfcerkunde^, i. 670 ff.). 
G. Klemm (KuUurgeschichte, iv. 310) also reports as follows of 
the South Sea Islanders : ‘As we saw above, besides the saluta- 
tion a special gift is also essential to the sign of hospitality. 
This gift is regarded, when it is received, as being, in a kind of 
way, a continuation and a confirmation of the salutation. It 
consists of fruits, mats, and such-like articles, and forms to some 
extent the foundation of intercourse on the basis of barter and 
trade.’ Similar conditions may also be assumed for primitive 
Aryan times, in which the existence of a primitive trade by 
barter can be etymologically demonstrated (cf. Realleocicon, ar£ 

* Handel’) ; and in the series of words, Lat. hostis, Goth, gasts. 
Old Slav. gosH, this twofold conception of enemy and guest lies 
clearly before us (cf. Wintermtz, op. cit. p. 839). But, in order 
to become a ‘ guest,’ the stranger must be formally received into 
a native family group. He thereby becomes himself a relative, 
as is expressed, e.g., in theLith. swtczias, ‘ guest,' from ^suoet^as 
=:Gr. e-njs from Hvetd, ‘relative’; the father of the family, on 
the other hand, into which he enters, becomes the hospes, i.e. 
*ho8ti-pets ‘ lord and protector of the stranger,' and thereby at 
the same time takes over the responsibility for the personal 
safety of the stranger. This relation is still clearly described 
in the Anglo-Saxon legislation (cf. Boeder, ‘Die Familie bei 
d. Angels achsen,’ Studien zur eng. Philol. iv. 83, note 1) ; and 
that is what is meant when Mauricius,^ Stratep. 6, reports 
of the Slavs: eial 5e rots eTri^evov/uteVot? avrois iprioi, xal 
<j!>ikoippovovfjLevoi avrovs Stacrw^ovo-tv ck tSttov eif T6rrov, o6 ay 
Sitavrai, < 1)9 elye SC afieheiav rov vTroSexoixivov <rvg.^p rhv 
$evov /3A.aj3)}vat, irSXefiov Kivet Kar avrhv o tovtov TrapaWjjxevoj, 
<rg^ag yjyovfievos rrjy tov ^evov iKSUrjcnv, i.e. he feels himself 
bound to take blood-revenge, just as if he were a relative. Thus 
the ‘ guest,’ by means of the protection of a family and the Oeol 
varp^ot which guard it, is rendered inviolable. Now, the more 
the intercourse between tribes is extended, and the more they 
all learn to look up to Zeus, the great father of gods and men, 
the more does he also take over the task of protecting the 
stranger who is already, m a certain sense, sacred, and so Zev? 

takes his rise. That this is a comparatively late process is 
expressed by this very epithet, which appears very seldom in 
the Homeric language, in comparison with the countless number 


of attributes referring to the physical or natural powers of the 
god (of. above, p. 34). 

Not only did the ‘heavenly ones’ become the 
guardians of moral ordinances which were present 
m human society from the earliest times or had 
arisen at a later date, but there were evolved 
from their cult moral ideas previously unlcnown. 
This side of the relation between the gods and 
morality can he illustrated from the history of the 
idea of chastity. 

That there was anything of the nature of this idea in primitive 
Aryan times must, in view of ascertained facts, be regarded 
as well-nigh impossible. Unlimited sexual intercourse with 
concubines and slaves besides his wife was allowed to the hus- 
band. The wife was, it is true, bound to conjugal faithfulness 
on pain of death ; but the circumstance that the husband, in case 
of his own sexual impotence, could hand her over to a ‘ helper 
in generation' or could place her at the disposal of an honoured 
guest, shows that less vwue was laid on her sexual chastity than 
on the unlimited possession of her, which could occasionally be 
surrendered. As far as the condition before marriage was con- 
cerned, it is to be feared that Herodotus with his description 
of the Thracians : ras Se irapBevovs ov ^vAacr£rov<rt, oAA’ <lw<rt 
olort avToX ^ovkovrai avSpderi (xCayecrBaL (v. 6) Comes nearer the 
true state of affairs in antiquity than Tacitus with his well- 
known glorification of ancient Teutonic chastity (cf. Reallexicon, 
artt. ‘ Ehebruch,' ‘ Keuschheit,' ‘ Zeugun^shelfer,' ‘ Gastfreund- 
schaft’). In addition, what a mass of indecent customs, or 
which at least seem to us indecent, are to be found in primitive 
times I In Rome a god Mutunus Tutunus (cf. above, p. 82) 
was worshipped, whose name was derived from the male and 
female sexual organs (mutto and titus). The newly married 
bride was placed on hisfasdnum. The amulet was called muU 
tonium (from mutto). The Lithuanian youth sacrificed to a god 
Pizius (from Lith, pisfi, ‘ coire ’) when they brought the bride to 
the bridegroom. Even the ‘ chaste ' Teutons too, according to 
the report of Adam of Bremen, worshipped at their marriage 
festivals their god Fricco under the symbol of an immense 
priapus. 

It, in contrast to this undisguised and brutally emphasized 
idea of sex, we examine the terminology of the conception 

* chaste * in the separate Aryan languages, viz. Gr. ayv6i (cf. 
ayio 9 ‘ holy,’ a^o/tot ‘ I fear ’), Lat. castus (cf, castum, ‘ the sacred 
festive season of a deity, during which much restraint was 
enjoined,’ castimonia, ‘bodily purity which is demanded for 
religious ceremonies, the restraint from sensual enjoyments '), 
Goth, stvikns (ayv6^, o<no 9 , aBwos), 0. H. G. chilski, schski (per- 
haps sciuhen ‘to fear’), we find as a result that this conception 
in all probability has its root in sacred soil. In the worship of 
the ‘heavenly ones,’ the idea must first have occurred that it 
was fitting at definite periods, in order to draw near to the gods 
‘in purity,' to abstain from cohabitation* and other pleasures 
of the senses. An interesting pamphlet in this connexion is 
Eugen Fehrle, Die kultische Keuschheit im Altertum. i., Naum- 
burg, 1908. It is, however, not unlikely that the whole teaching 
on religious purity, of which sexual purity forms onljr a single 
branch, is not native to Aryan soil (cf. Reallexicon, art. 

* Reinheit und Unreinheit '). 

The connexion of the ‘ heavenly ones ’ with law 
and morality, thus briefly described, was, as we 
saw above, considerably promoted by the priests 
and priestly bodies that were always coming more 
clearly to the front among the individual peoples. 
For tney believed that in representing all the rules 
of law and morality prevalent on earth as the out- 
come of heavenly ordinances, and themselves as 
the appointed interpreters of the same, they were 
most effectively serving the interests of the 
‘ heavenly ones/ of mankind, and of themselves. 

If in this way we are correct in our contention 
that in primitive Aryan times the bond of con- 
nexion between the ‘heavenly ones’ and the 
morality of mankind was very weak, we must not 
omit, at the close of our discussion of this topic, to 
call attention to the theory recently propounded 
by Leopold v. Schroder (cf. Verhandlungen des 
II, internationalm Kongresses fur altgemeim 
Beligionsgeschichte in Basel, 1905, p, 89). He 
holds that, like other primitive peoples, the 
primitive Aryans not only cherished animism 
and ancestor-worship, but already possessed the 
belief in one supreme benign being. This 

* This does not exclude the possihilily that certain rules of 
continence, as, e.flf.,the demand occurring among the Indians 
and Teutons to preserve continence some time after marriage, 
had as their object the turning aside of magic influences, such 
as the entrance of evil spirits into the body of the woman at the 
consummation of the nuptials (cf. Oldenberg, Die Religion des 
Veda, p. 271, and L. v. Schroder, Die Hoehzeitsbrduche der 
Esten, etc.. Berlin, 1888, p. 193). 
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being came in the course of pre^iistoric times 
to be combined with the primitive go<l of the 
sky, Dyaus, ZeiJs, etc. (cf. above, p, 33). We shall 
wait with interest to see what grounds L. v. 
Schroder is able to bring forward in support of 
this contention, which, to us at least, seems very 
daring. 

III. Fatb , — More even than by questions con- 
cerning the origin and relation or life and death, 
or by reflexion on the nature and descent of the 
heavenly gods, has the mind of man from remotest 
antiquity been exercised by the gloomy power 
which mysteriously surrounds him from the cradle 
to the grave, and which we call ‘fate.^ The souls 
of ancestors or the spirits that reveal themselves 
in the powers of nature can be reconciled and made 
serviceable to man. But inaccessible and incom- 
prehensible seems to be that unknown power 
which appears ever to lavish its smiles on one 
and to bear an everlasting grudge against an- 
other, and which without aistinction overwhelms 
ydth weal or woe ' now the curly-headed boy in the 
innocence of youth, now the grey-haired sinner in 
the guilt of old age.' Only rarely, and at certain 
late stages of its development, do we find in pagan- 
ism the thought in which the Christian finds peace 
of soul— the thought, namely, that in reality God 
and fate are one and the same. Before that, how- 
ever, mankind had proposed other solutions of tlxe 
dark problem. What are these ? Again the Chris- 
tian, in his confidence in the unity of God and fate, 
and in the certainty that all that befalls him, as 
being sent from God, must he for his best here and 
hereafter, declines the attempt to probe the un- 
searchable will of God by human means. On the 
other hand, there runs through the whole of 
heathenism an irrepressible longing, appearing in 
a more intense degree the further back we go 
in point of time, to penetrate with inquisitive and 
premature vision into the dark land of the future, 
to tear the covering from the veiled picture. In 
what ways was this attempted? 

Thus there are two questions which we have here 
reference to primitive Aryan times : 

‘ What idea did they entei’tain of fate?' and * How 
did they seek to divine the future ? ' 

of fate. — In this discussion 
we shall start frorn a famous passage in the Iliad 
(xxii. 20801). Achilles has pursued Hector three 
times round the walls of Troy : 
dXV d(r€ 5?/ rh Tiraprov iirl Kpovvovs d<f>lK0VT0f 
xal rdre 5 ^ xpi5<reta irar^p irlroLLve rdXai/ra, 
d iridec dho K^p€ ravijXeyios davdroto, 
r^v fih AxiXXiios, t^v 5’ *'B/cropos linroUpow, 

^/ce dk picra-a Xct^cbv* S^^'^^Kropos a t a i /hop fjuxtp. 

ine expressions that are of interest to us here 
are, first of all, the Krjpe, which are laid by Zeus on 
tUe balance of fate, and, secondly, the aXcra involved 
m tbB at<nfiov A synonym of ata-a is pcotpa, 

wnich IS not mentioned here, but which is identical 
TOh it, representing the power that moves the 
balance of fate. As far as the word is con- 
cerned, we have seen its exact meaning at an 
earlier stage (cf. above, pp. 15, 27), where we were 
peaking of the driving away of the spirits desig- 
occasion of the Anthestena 
lestivai in Athens, /cijp is, accordingly, the soul, or 

Myths’ ^27 1.) has shown 
ta that behef m the existence of several souls in 

widely prevalent. The sonl 
is specially regarded as 

that i *0 men. wheth^ 

that death be peweful or fraught with violence 

invested at birth 
IZt ' ^hich there are 

h, C fu® ®'"®^ P®®Pie as well, 

So ®'“ individual, e.g. 

the Trojans or the Achseans (iZ. viii. 69 ff.), pos- 


sesses such a Kip ; and the word is finally uMial, and 
that, too, very freqinmllv, m a persomtiratioii of 
the goddess of dr.iih, K , , , the duugliter of the 
night, whose brethren are MCpm, tidearof, ‘"trim, 
and the <pO\oy \hdpm>^ *the peeple of drmins’ 
(cf. Hesiod, 2iifl‘). A series of ideas 

from ^ the north of Europe <‘onies more or lean near 
to this Old Or<;ek cmieepthm of Kijp, In the first 
place, the Ohi NorsiJ figures of /y/yp-r must las 
incTiti<m<‘d. Their identity with flmlminan «ml 
follows at once from the (urcumstance that the 
exprei^ion is interchangeable with the almve* 
mentioned Old Norse /n^yr, *sour (ef, p. 15, ami 
also W. Henssmi, Ifimr \Ue Traumr in (hr ait- 
nordmhen ^mditieratur, Lfiipzig^ IKlIb, p. 36). 
They are called ^followernd iNKjause the soul, 
like the tpwi in Greitee, follows the man as his 
second *se!f,' liis dd^XoK They often appear to 
the dreamer as animaln (birds, horses, fishes, 
wolves, lions, white bears, boars, hares, oxen, 
goats) ; and if tliey appear, they announce certain 
ruin. As there was a Km of the Trojans fwid the 
Achseans, so among the old Norsemen there wm a 
or mitarfi/lgja, i.e. iifyhjja of the trite; ami, 
as was the ease with the K^pm (cl IL ix. 411), a man 
could have several fgigja. On the other hand, the 
latter word has a wider signification in so far as it 
derignates the guardian sjiiritof the man 'o m*rally. 
The latter m alM> nnauung of the Old Noib* 
haminpa, *the many- formed' (Old N(U. p/rmr^ 
'form Os in like manner designation of the 
human soul taken from its capacity of trans- 
forming itself, for the Imniingja appear frequently 
as animals or as women. TNpeciiuI v cli.uMei m i-!t ic 
is their hereditary tj,'uismi,’.don In the family, 
passing over from father to son, and so om They 
appear first as giant women, ollspringof the Noma, 
who are the Mmingja of the work! (cf. VigfusHon, 
hdandk-Eng. Dmtionanj, Oxi, 1874-76, p. 
finally, we may mention the characteristic featurw 
of the southern Slavonic vjedoguni/a^ who are con- 
ceived of partly as spirits of the house and partly as 
guardian spirits dwelling in each man. Probably 
their name (Sloven inn vjetrogmijn) is connectiKi 
with Old Slav, dt /*/>, * w ind,* in which case the wind* 
la of the s.ml would he indicated (ef. 

X, b. Krauss. Nr/vvr, frlkrk utifi Erkkhmi im Foto- 
glauben der duddftrfri, Vienna, 1H86, p. 19 lb). 

We have thus made acquaintance with a scries 
of souls of fate and souls of fortune, a knowledge 
of^w’hich will assist us in the following consider- 
ation of atcra and potpa. 

Both of these words signify not only ctvmolo^d- 
cally (atcra from *aiqm: Lat. mqum; pol^: pipm, 
we/pogat, dpafyrdih but also in actual usage, nothing 
more in the first instance than ' share ' ^^•it!Iout any 
reference to fate, and then the Blmre assigned by 
fate to every iiidivithial man at his birth mp 
TiK€ Mnjp) [U. XX. 128 ; Od. vii. 198). Thus they 
^rrespond exactly to the Slavonic expressiona, 
'lot,' ‘fate,' ^fortune/ 

n&fdmtU, 'misfortune' {*demiii Gr. o-xlfcv, l.at 
lit. 'the part split olf,' ‘the aliare'), and 
dolja, part, 'portion,' inerM/a, 'misfortune' (Old 
Slav, cZoZa, dduy 'jiart,' (hulL r/rr//.v). 

This ' share' is, according to the popular Slavonic 
Idea, innate, and it is natural to make the mother 
responsible for it if one is dissatisfied witli Iiis 

popular 

thought of the Slavs,' in Tram, qf the Inmeriai 
Scieme in St Petersburg [Kuss.], xlvi. 

/ *♦ There is thus a slight distinction between 
fioipa {at<ra) and dolja ibasti), in tliat the former is 

received at birth, the latter bg birth. The latter 
idea, rwwever, is proved to be the more ancient 
irom the circumstance that among many Aryan 
poples, m connexion with the assignation of fate 
to the separate individuals, there are deities who 
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are designated as ‘mothers’ or ‘child-bearers.’ On 
Slavonic soil this is true of the Old Slav, rozdanicy 
(roditiy raldati ‘parere,’ roMenijey ‘generatio,’ 
roMenicay ‘nativitas,’ ‘obstetrix, ‘ matrix/ ‘ mater/ 

‘ generatio ’), deities to whom, Just as to the Perun 
and the Rodti, i.e. the personincations of the clan, 
sacrificial offerings of bread, cheese, and honev 
were offered. At the present day among the Bul- 
garians of the Rhodope mountains the woman in 
child-bed is called roMenica, but among the 
Slovenians and the Horvatians the women of fate 
are called rodjenice or rofenice (cf. Krauss, op, cit, 
p. 1181). Among the Greeks, the E/Xef^wat, the 
goddesses of travail, are to be mentioned in this 
connexion. They occur in intimate alliance with 
the Motpat (cl Preller, Griechische Mythologief^y i. 
512), Among the Romans, we must note the 
FarccBy whose name (Par-ca: pario, cl similar 
formations in Brugmann, Grundriss^y ii. 1, p. 4761) 
stamps them as ‘ child-bearers ’ (so also wissowa, 
p. 213). Would it not be possible also to find in 
this way a better explanation of the puzzling 
Celto-Teutonic cult of the ‘mothers’ {matroncey 
matreSy matroe) than has as yet been suggested? 
Thus the mothers originally bring forth his fate 
to man, or, having become goddesses of fate or even 
fate itself (Old Slav. roMenicay* * el/xapjxhvy^ cl 
also Archivf, slav, Phil, xiv. 137 ff.), they ‘impart’ 
it to him at birth, for which reason they are not 
infrequently called ‘ imparters.’ Such designations 
are the Bulgarian urisnicy (from Gr. opffeii'), the 
North Russian udUinioy (from udUjati, ‘to im- 
part’), which — an important fact for the subsequent 
consideration— have developed into spiteful spirits 
of nightmare, who torment women in labour, drag 
the children premature^ out of the womb, cause 
convulsions, etc. The Gr. (from v^jio/xai 

‘impart’) have also, in all probability, a similar 
origin, although at an early date they, along with 
the Erinyes, came to be known as avenging and 
punishing goddesses of fate. What these women 
of fate allotted to the newborn child in the decisive 
hour is designated not only as the ‘share’ (cf. 
above, p. 52), but also in three other ways: (1) 
as that which is ‘spoken’ by them (Lat. /dtumf 
[from fdri], Russ. etc. roM : 0. Slav, rekq, ‘ I 
say’); (2) as that which is ‘spun’ by them (Old 
Nor. urpr, A. S. wyrd, 0. H. G. wurt ; cf. 0. H. G. 
wirty wirtely ‘ spindle ’) ; for next to bearing children 
it is fitting for the Aryan woman and the women 
of fate (cf. Gr. KXQdes) to engage in spinning 
(cf. on this Veselovskij, op. cit, p. 210; other- 
wise R. Much, Mitteilungen der anthrop, Gesell- 
schaft in Wien, xxxviii. p. 16); and (3) as that 
which is ‘decreed’ by them (Old Nor. ^rlgg, 
A. S. orlcegy 0. H. G. urlag, Russ, sudiba, ‘ judg- 
ment’). 

We have up to this point become acquainted 
with the women of fate as ‘ mothers ’ and as ‘ im- 
parters.’ This, however, does not by any means 
exhaust the enormously rich terminology belong- 
ing to them in the Aryan languages. In the 
Scandinavian North they are also called nornir 
and diser. The etymology of the former expression 
has not yet been explained. The latter, however 
(cf. Goth, jiludeisei ‘cleverness’), is equivalent 
to ‘wise women,’ undoubtedly in the same sense 
as French sage-femme, since their help is called for 
by those in labour (cf. ‘The Song of Sigrdrifa,’ 
9). Thus here, too, the women of fate stand in 

* The report of Procopius (cJe Bell, Goth. iii. 14), that the Slavs 
did not know the ct/uLap/xei/Yj, must, with Veselovskij (op. cit. p. 174), 
be understood to mean that at that time they had still no 
abstract Fatum, but knew only beings or deities of fate. 

t Accordinfr to Wissowa (p. 213), Lat. fdtum was only a ‘ trans- 
lation and interpretation ' of the Greek aWa, which, however, 
cannot be correct, seeing that fdtum means ‘that which is 
^oken' and ala-a ‘share,’ as we saw above. Fdtum, like 
Parca, must have been a living religious conception among the 
i^ople- 


the most intimate relation to the birth of man. 
From the Slavonic region we may also mention thf 
Bulgarian nara^nici and the Servian sudnice, 
sugienice, both so called from the ro/cic and sudil=: 
sudiha (see above) which they announce. From 
Lithuania the laum^ (of unknown derivation) must 
also be mentioned. The most important pheno- 
menon for us, however, is to be found in the fact 
that in many regions the conceptions of division, 
fate, fortune, etc., at first abstract, show a strong 
tendency to become transformed into beings re- 

f arded as persons. This is true in particular in 
‘olish and Little Russian of the dolja mentioned 
above, in Servian of the sreca (cf. Krauss, op, cit), 
a word which literally means ‘coming-together,’ 
‘meeting’ {sii+AdrSt). In Latin, from the fdtum, 
as we saw above, the ‘ word spoken ’ (by the Parcse), 
we have evolved, particularly on Celtic soil, the 
demons of fate designated by the name fati and 
fat(Zy the latter of which became Old French /eie, 
M. H. G. feie, German Fee (‘fairy’). The same 
process went on also with regard to the Greek al<ra 
and poipa ‘portion of fate,’ to the consideration of 
which we now return. It is well enough known 
how both have evolved into personal powers of 
fate, Aisa being thought of only in the singular, 
Moira being also used in the plural (cf. Preller, 
Griech. MythM, 530). The Moirae, as is well known, 
play a specially important part in the life of the 
common people of Greece even at the present day, 
and it is not unlikely that primitive features 
of ancient Greek life are here preserved (cf. B. 
Schmidt, Das Volkslehen der Neugriechen, i. 210 ff. ). 
Besides the form pidlpa, there is also a masculine 
form p6po^, M<5pos ‘fate,’ especially ‘misfortune,’ to 
be mentioned. Now all these forms lead back to 
an Aryan *moro — *moria (perhaps on account of 
etfjLapTaiy dpapphp there was a form in the primi- 
tive language equivalent to this, viz. *smoro-- 
*smoria), which corresponds phonetically to the 
primitive Teutonic names of the demons of the 
nightmare, 0, H, G. mar, mar a, Old Nor, mara, 
A. S. moere ( = ^moria, fxdlpa) ; the terms most 
nearly connected with these in the North of 
Europe we have already discovered (p. 15, above). 
Since then, on the one hand, we have just 
seen, in the Russian udeliniey, spirits of fate 
becoming spirits of the nightmare, and, on the 
other hand, Laistner {Rdtsel der Sphinx, ii. 342 fi*.) 
has shown in detail how many spirits of fate 
and fortune have their origin in demons of 
dreams and nightmares — which is easily under- 
stood from the close connexion between the spirits 
of the departed and those of fate on the one hand, 
and the phenomena of the departed soul and those 
of dreams (nightmares) on the other — we need 
not hesitate to assume in the Gr. pLotpa (=A. S. 
mcere) the existence of a group of primitive Aryan 
words bearing the meaning of the share allotted to 
man by fate, which was either innate or bestowed 
at birth. From this group beings were evolved 
who in Greece became spirits of fate, while in 
Teutonic countries they were rather spirits of 
oppression, although, even in the latter case, their 
connexion with fate could not be concealed. 

The details given above prove that the faith 
of the Aryan peoples was permeated by a deeply 
fatalistic trend of thought. The fate of each 
individual is born with him, transmitted by his 
mother, or is bestowed upon him at the hour of 
birth by spirits who at first have nothing to do 
with the heavenly gods, but much with the realm 
of departed souls. It was only gradually that the 
more advanced idea came to the front which united 
fate to the^ immortal gods ; and where this idea 
appears, it is still in conflict with the older con* 
ceptions. This is the case in Homer. Now Zeus 
is subject to Moira, and again he takes her place af 
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he ‘spins out* to men their fortune {Od, ir. 208). 
That this latter idea could only at a later date have 
been transferred to Zeus, follows at once from the 
metaphor of ‘spinning* (above, p. 53). This firare 
is exceedingly far removed from the activity of the 
highest god of the heavens, and it finds a satis- 
factory explanation only in the primitive cycle of 
ideas regarding mothers and women of fate. Thus 
we may hold that the belief which finds expression 
in the oracular responses, in Herodotus, and— at 
least very often— m the tragedians, the belief, 
namely, m a supreme law of the universe, the 
Moira, which rules over gods and men and from 
which none can escape, represents the ancient con- 
dition of popular thought from which the Homeric 
world had begun to raise itself, just as it did in other 
religious matters, e.y, burning of corpses instead of 
burial, disappearance of gifts to the dead and of 
a real ancestor-worship, realms of the dead, Hades 
and Elysium, etc. (cf. above, I. 4 ). In this way it 
was possible for demons of fate to become immortal 
gods. An instance of this evolution is afforded by 
the Greek dalfim. ^ The word, probably connected, 
with dalofiai ‘ I divide,* signifies the ‘ divider,* * and 
as it is used by the oldest tragedians (e.y. -feschy- 
lus, Persm, 620) to indicate the soul or the shade 
of some dead person, and by Hesiod (cf. Rohde, 
Psyche^ f i. 146) in the^ sense of glorified human 
soms, we see that ^atjxuiv is originally one of the many 
spiritual beings that determine the fate of indi- 
vidual human beings in honam and especially in 
malampartem* These ideas prevail also m Homer ; 
but in addition 8a[p,o)p is a common name of the im- 
mortal gods, because, according to the belief which 
gradually came into favour, they were responsible 
for the decrees of fate. This fatalistic trait of the 
Aryan religions has in Europe been most faithfully 
preserved by the Slavs (cf. Krauss, op. cit p, 89 ff. 

‘ Gott und das Schicksal*). Nor is this merely a 
matter of accident. Of all the Aryans, the Slavs 
are the race that remained nearest the original 
home, and are thus the last to enter into history. 
Nothing, however, frees the soul so certainly from 
the dull depression of fatalistic ideas as the great 
deeds of historical life. 


2 . The divining* of the future.— A primitive 
Aryan expression for this important idea is tc 
he found in the series of ^ terms : LitL saitas^ 
* mterpr^ation of signs,* seitones, ‘ interpreters ol 
signs, Old Nor. s6i\>T, ‘a particular kind oi 
magic for mvestigating the future,* Middle Welsh 
hut. New Welsh hM, ‘ prcestigij®,* Old Com. hudol 
gloss. magus^Qcx. dlros (Ionic for *oTtos), ‘fate’ 01 
‘misfortune.* A complete account of all the 
means used by the Aryan peoples to divine the 
mture cannot be given here ; still, we shall prove 
that among the Lithuanians and Prussians, from 
whom we have so often started in this discussion, 
the great majority of all kinds of divinatior 
practised among all the s^arate Aryan peoples 
IS also to he found. The Baltic tribes, of whom 
Peter of Dusburg reported ; ‘ Prutheni rare aliquod 
ractum notabile mchoabant, nisi prius missa sorte 
secundum ritum ipsorum a diis suis, utrum bene 
vei male debeat eis succedere, sciscitentur * 

1 . 64), come once more (cf. above, p. 31 f. 
nearest to the Romans, of whom Cicero reports 
m ^most identical terms: ‘Nihil fere quondam 
auspicate ne privatim quidem 

^ indebted to the re- 

Matthseus Pr^torius, 
h-f w Schaubiihne (edi 

Pniaoio 'j. P* 43, above) of the ancient 
Prussians, experienced in divination, are enumer 


ated, and upon which we shall bwa the following 

discussion. 


(a) TM Jtight and tU eriet 0/ birds,-^* X^kkutm$i (ct Lfth. 
lekiu ‘I fly') were tlie pereorw who ohwrved Ihe cries Mid thr 

flight of birds and predicted future » vc?i(', fn,!.' flu rn, ,lh .! 
Pattk$zt%t6ki (cf. Lith. Mcrd’*) 1 

hawks were regarded by them as birds of ftnie; the kite 
as well as swidhiwn, owls, and beea brought harm and fire. 
On the other hand, storks, herons, woodpi lu'c , ■biliir di ■ , 
and pigeons ww omens of good fortune’ (i r rt-io. , p b‘i) 
*Aukkt/fons», or bird-d*'nncr, when he is to pi- -pi'- .\ , di« ' t ^ m 
white, lakc^a li a crooked ‘'mn, m in - tr.tn-h 

goes to t), i.e. a in-nmd of c.uttr, pi , yfth his f«» 

to the etifit, and wart » tdla kird c'.iiu q' fpi t-t <xi c , p. 4BX Itliln 
accordance with Uim cu.-toin tirat in iilmc. ,t -Jd the Aryan 
languages the woid- for ‘biul* irn .n at th«^ mh-c time bmh 
omen and omen gem ralh ; cf. Hkr. ‘ tin- ii-iK i 

of interpreting the fii.;hr of bird)'), (Jr. ai^l o »{■.?, h.t 

aufipicLuirh from ^ati-hpicvnn, ,*nd prcdcdih -d'o i/.c;rr freu- 
^aw-j/nr (the second part o£ the worrl n Kfill oh.i uic) <>. H 
fogalin *auspicari%* jagaL fmalrarta 'a-i.ipirbjtu/ *augnriiim’ 
lit. '•bird’s-cry *(Goth. raxda^ tory *), old. Slav. *&ugurium ' ; 
Czech koba^ 'raven' (for a more •b'Uib-fl h'-t m -* nV-./i, 

artt. ‘Orakei' and ‘Kachts and hnkM'). \Vr mm- bov. dr, -p. 
the LItu*Pni«ian kkkutmUt even m di-tail-i, corw ---pi r.fi to 
the Roman augur^ who in the way, armed with a «Ti.ol:ctl 
staff mounted the dtadel, and", */uicrdi> with hn hw i- 

turned to the east, obgcrMMl tin- shy. It not^ovortiiv that fim 
dove, among the Pnisskni, was a bird of gfK)d omen,' althotig h 
it genendly announm li di :-Ui and imsfortiim . 

(fj) The appearance uf tue :hj ami naturtd 
*Szivetfj(I2uriiniS (cf. Ijith. heuig/tb', 'hUr') wai a itar'fa»r' 
(Fratorius, p. 42). 'Oronea (cf. Lith. drat, *alr/ 'weathfir') 
observed the sky and predicted its changes* (P»toriu», p. 48). 

' Wejemi (cf. 14th. t^jm*vriniV) watch the wjml dj.mgc the 
weather, and are stIU to be met with in Nadravia'(Pr»teriiM, 
p. 44). * WandwluUi, it$7n Mmci (cf. Lith. wmdu, Skr. ud.tn, 
water *) are water-diviners, who divine from the foam , a\ t-n, . 
Of these there are different clawet' (Prwtorlus. p, >\.>) It- 
enough to refer to the de <mk mrmr$ of the lb-mar' mi.gn 
tracy, the caderdia auguna^ as \vidl tn the re|>0rtof Plutarch 
(Cmar, c. 10) regarding ilic Teutonic uacred women : at 

ctvai^ irpo<r/BAf'7.’outrat Kal pevp^rutv eki.yp.ok Koi rvtCpM^ 

p4ptvai iTpo«$iaini^ov. 

(c) Sacrifice^ mtraik, and blood,--* Widdumm (cf. litli. 
widurial, ‘entrails') were soothmyem who could nredlct the 
future from the entrails of tiie animal hacrilks d to the god 
At the present time several of the inlubitauli of Na-iruvu. 


cAintiiiuuj; Uiif u, iivur, pig, are auie 10 S'l*, 

what kind of a winter it will he, what kind of a crop, wh*dm*r 
theearly or the late s!,«*d will thiivo. Kranjuttex (cf. hith krdt’M \ 
*bloo<r), who could predict good or evil fortune from the ido'-u 
of men and cattle, from the w.vy it tiowed, from its colour anti 
changes, and who prophi rtied also from the mensttiial blood ru 
women, were the mMici oi the ancient Ptu-.-ian--. At tlc^ 
Iiresent dace, in Kadra^ia we find kraupttt^ n uho h-t idoi-tl fr-.m 
the veins, suck It by moans of a small horn, and ti 11 ti--ni th- 
taste whether the person will reumin in good health nr not 
Before they suck, they murmur a few Won la mde tmctli ' 
(Prsetorius, p. 43 f.). 

In the south, the Greek kpocrK&rrtia and the Roman ham^picei 
correspond to these. It is generallv beli**vv*rl th.a in these 
phenomena we have to deal with an firacuiai euwtoru which wm 
introduced at a comparatively late (Ute fu»m foreign sourccH 
(into Italy from Etruria), but it is not in accurdanco' with thu 
view that the Latin word karu»pcx with han*,liu,j\inu(u(!, h;-. 
been fonned from a primitive root no longer extant iu’-ij.', 
Italian language (*harU‘ ‘entiails/ <')ld Nor. gf/m, pi. aar/uir 
'bowel,' ‘bowels,' ‘entrails,* Skr. hird\ ‘bowel’). It is ateo 
worthy of mention that in the Prussian reports the Urer 
emphasized as especially significant for oracular purpo^c-i, bile 
in Greece it is regarded particularly as the s<at of .S(a>thsa\mg 
tof- K. F. Hermann, Uhrhuch dcr fjottesdknstlichrn Aitertiinu'f 
^ »mong all Aryan 

tribes the blood of men and animals was regarded m a means of 
foretelling the future. Who does not remember the wh!te-ii.Aircd 
priestesses of the Oimrl, who, according to sstrabo (v.i p ‘> 01 ) 
prophesied over a kettle of the blood of slaughtf‘r(*d pi of 

war? Of. alsoOldNor. Alowt ‘sacrificial blood’ ~ Goth hlant lot ' 
(d) OmiTioMs rrmUng$,-^^Szmratt8i(ct Lith. iwiirU, ‘game 
prophesy from rame. If a hare, wolf, aes, toad, lizard, or locust 
appears. It sisrn^es misfortune ’ (Pnetorius, p. 48X Cf. also the 
wuician-Volhynmiii chronicle of the Hipatfos noanuscript (A 
Bruckner, ArcAin/arsfan. Phil. ix. 3): ‘Still his conversion fi.e] 
of Mendowej) was not Sfenuine ; he was wont to sacrifice eecretly 
to Tsfjo^, Diwertx, and the hare-vod 

Jfiyton ; if when he rode out In the fields a hare rose, he 
would not enter Into the thicket or dare to break off a tW 
and he eaorificed to his gode, burned the corpses of the dead, and 
openly practised his paganism.’ ‘ To meet a snake is still a good 
omen to the old Prussians and the Lithuanians’ (Pnetorius p 
peoples are concerned, it must 
suffice to call attention to the monograph of P. Schwarz Menkc} 
und Tier imAberglauben, Celle, 1&8. But we must spLially 
bear in mind m Roman territory the information contained in 
‘Pedestria*: ‘a vulpe, iupo, 
serpente, equo, ceterisque a nimantibus quadrupedibus flunt 

♦ Also by Joh. Lasicius (de Diis Samagitarum, p. 61 : * nutriunt 
etiam quasi decs penates nigrl ooloris obesos S; quadruped^ 
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(auspicia),’ and p. 260 on * Qninque ' : * signa qua augur es obser- 
vant ©X quadrupedibus.’ 

(e) The ru&tling of the oai:.— ‘Prflaexcellentes arbores, ut robora, 
quercus, deos inhabitare dixerunt, ex quibus sciscitantibus re- 
sponsa reddi audiebantur, ob id nec huiuscemodi arbores 
crodebant, sed religiose ut numinum deos colebant * (Erasmus 
Stella, ‘de Borussise Antiquitatibus,’ ii., in Gr 3 Uia 3 U 8 , Nomis 
OrUe, Basel, 1687^ p. 681^. Ot Od. xiv. 827 f. : 

6’ ey A(oS<avTi}v <f)dro jSif/aevat, o</>pa 0eoio 
Ik 6pvbs v»/^cKl5poto Aiby ^ovXrjv iiroKova^, 
and /Eschylus, Prom. 830 ff. : 

dfji<f>X AmSavi^Vf tva 
fiMVTtia. OcLkS^ r icrrl ©ecrtrpwTOv AwSy, 
repay r’ airtcrrov, at Trpoanjyopot fipvey. 

(f) Mre and smoke. — *Szwakone8f those who observe the 
signs of a burning light and its smoke, from szwake, “ a burning 
light,” are called DumoneSf from dumai, “ smoke ” ’ (Pr»torius, 
p. 48). * Eli (the fire-priests, ct above, p. 44) nootu ad ignem 
aooedebant, mane vero consulentibus responsa dantes umbram 
fiBgroti (the question is about predicting the future in the case 
of illness) apud ignem sacrum se vidisse aiebant, qusa cum se 
calefaceret, signa vel mortis vel vitas ostentasset: victurum 
legrotum facies ostensa igni, contra si dorsum ostentasset 
monturum portendit ’ (J erome of Prague). Of. the Greek utavrtioy 
if lepSiv or ep.irvp<av (K. F. Hermann, op, eit, p. 241), Thus, 
e.g.y Prometheus boasts in ud^chylus, Prom, 498 : koX ^Aoviowa 
trf^fwra. efco/t/aarcacra, n-pderOev oyr* irrdpyefj.ti. But her© we liave 
to deal with prophetic utterances from the eacrifUtictl rtre, a 
custom which, as we saw above (p. 41) was unknown to the 
Prussians and Lithuanians. 

( g) Dreams,—'- Sapnonei, i,e, dreamers, from tapnas {fiQpnas\ 
**a dream” : interpreters of dreams are to be found especially 
among the women* (Preetorius, p. 47). Of, Qr. 6i/etpoff4Xos, 
‘interpreter of dreams’ (see K, P, Hermann, pp, dU p. 
330). 

(h) Prophetic utterances at marriages, — * Szwalgones are 

bride-examiners, ‘ waidlers,* who attend at the betrothal and 
prophesy. They also arrange the szwalgus (Lith. iwalgaXt 
‘bride-inspection’). i.e. the betrothals. Swalgauti signifies 
literally ‘ to behold. They interpret from all kinds of things, e.g. 
from the pouring, as either the bridegroom or the bride pours 
beer into the other’s eyes. Such customs are still to be found * 
(Prffitorius, p. 46). Of. Servius, i. 846 ; ‘ secundum Romanos 
locutus est, qui mhli nisi captatis faciebant auguriis et prsecipue 
nuptias* : iv. 46 : * nupti® enim captatis fiebant auguM * - ; 

iv. 166 .... ideoque auspices deliguntur ad nuptias.* 

But, with all these the number of the Prussian ‘waidlers* 


engaged in separate branches of divination is far from being 
exhausted. There was also a Waszkonis (wdszkaSf * wax ’), i.e, 
a diviner who studied wax moulds ; further, there were Szwin- 
nutzei (szvAmas ‘ lead ’), or lead-moulders ; Puttones (putdt 
‘foam’), ‘those who observed signs in the foam of the beer’ ; 
Seitones (see above, p. 64), who prophesied life or death from 
charms bound round the necks of men or animals ; Sietones 
(siUaSt ‘sieve’), ‘those who acquired information from the 
turning of a sieve ’ ; Stiklorei {stXklaSt * glass ’), Zerkoluttei 
(zefkolaSf ‘mirror’), and Zolinininkei {ioUf ‘plant’), who 
predicted the future from glass, mirrors, plants, etc. It would 
not be difficult to find parallels to these kinds of divination 
among the other Aryan peoples. On the other hand, there were 
several kinds of oracles attested among other peoples which 
have not yet been discovered in the Prusso-Lithuaman sources. 
Such are the tree-oracle^ or oracle of the tree - lots (cf . Real- 
lexicon, art. ‘ Los ’), which is found among Scythians, Teutons, 
and Celts, and also in indistinct traces among the Greeks and 
Romans ; the significance of monsters as foretelling misfortune 
(cf. Eeallexicon, art. ‘Orakel’); the horse-orade, found among 
Iranians and Western Slavs (cf. V. Hehn, EuUurpflanzen, p. 44) ; 
and also the peculiarly Roman * signa ex tripudiis.* StUl, the 
horse was also looked on as sacred among the Lithuanians (Peter 
of Dusburg : * aliqui equos nigros, quidam albos vel alterius 
coloris propter deos suos non audebant aliqualiter equitare ') ; 
and also hens, which were regarded as inviolable, were attended 
to in the houses, and their chickens under certain circumstances 
were understood to foretell misfortune (Lasicius, p. 48 : ‘ nato 
cuiusvis generis vel cocco vel debiU puUo actutum sedes 
mutantur ’). 

The facts respecting divination here set forth 
can be regarded only as characterizing, and can in 
no way be supposed to exhaust, the enormous 
number of customs of this class. And they will 
arouse deeper interest if we can only succeed in 
discovering the motives by which this proceeding, 
viz. divining the future, which seems so absurd 
to us, is to be explained. Ihering (Vorgeschichte 
der Indoeuropder^ Leipzig, 1894, p. 441 ff.) is, so 
far as the present writer is aware, the only 
one who, although confining himself to the 
practice of taking the auspices among the 
Komans, has dealt with this fundamental and 
central question in detail. He begins with the 
undoubtedly correct idea that the supposition 


quosdam serpentes ’) snakes are considered as quadrupeds. This 
settles the doubt expressed by B. v. Ihering (V orgeaehichte der 
Indoeur^aer, p. 444 f.) with regard to the passage of Festus 
quoted above. 


that auspices of this kind revealed the will of the 
heavenly gods is secondary and transmitted, and 
that every attempt to connect divination with 
higher religious ideas is quite valueless. He him- 
self, accordingly, seeks to deduce the origin of 
oracular divination from purely practical grounds. 
Thus, according to his opinion, the oracle from 
birds (signa ex avihus) takes its rise from the ob- 
servation of the birds of passage which showed the 
A^ans in their migrations the passes of the moun- 
tains, the courses of the streams, and the islands 
in the ocean which invited them to rest. The 
inspection of the entrails (signa ex extis) is ex- 
plained from an examination which was made of 
animals of an unknown region to see if their 
entrails were healthy, and consequently whether 
the fodder of the lana was satisfactory, etc. Thus 
we should obtain the remarkable result that this 
divination becomes the more sensible the further 
back we go in primitive times. No one will 
hesitate to conclude that the solution proposed by 
Ihering cannot be the correct one, no matter how 
difficult it may be to show it to be impossible 
in detail. No one, however, who considers with 
unprejudiced mind the material presented will fail 
to observe that the whole conception of divination 
does not rest on a basis of rational considera- 
tion, but has its roots in the childlike, dream- 
encircled, and imaginative mental condition of 
primitive man, T6 ydp elojdbs oit ripas, says 
Theophrastus (de Plantis, v. 3) ; and in this short 
sentence we have the key, or at least one key, to 
the understanding of oracular divination. For 
primitive inan only the smallest part of his inner 
and outer life is elcodSs, Everywhere wonders and 
signs terrify him. The phantoms of his dreams, 
and especially those of the horrible nightmare * 
which, in the rooms of primitive times, filled 
with noxious charcoal fumes, must have been 
very frequent (cf. Hbfier, Centralhlatt fur Anthro- 
pologies^ vi, 1), are realities to him. In the plants 
and animals, in the stones and stars, there live, as 
in men’s own bodies, souls to which, as we saw 
above, fate is united. Can we be surprised, then, 
that in the world of dreams, in the rustling of the 
trees, and in the flight of birds, the shadows of the 
future were supposed to hover mysteriously round 
the life of man ? This anxious, timid, and nervous 
condition of primitive mental life called to its aid 
the art of priestly diviners, who — deceived de- 
ceivers — were always devising new means of 
obtaining some mysterious message with regard to 
the future. Their profession, however, always 
rests in the end on one fundamental thought, 
namely, on making the probability or improba- 
bility of a future event dependent on the incidence 
of another occurrence which was independent of 
human volition, such as the ^proach of a four- 
footed animal or a bird, a flash of lightning, 
hearing the sound of animals or the human voice. 
All this had, originally, nothing to do with the 
heavenly gods, and it is only at the close of a long 
process of evolution that we find the Koman 
auspices announcing the will of Juppiter or Pythia, 
and prophesying in the name of Apollo. 

CoNCLUSiOK. — It has been our aim — and no- 
thing else was possible — to present, in this dis- 
cussion regarding the religion of the Aryans, 
not the opinions and the usages of a perfectly 
definite and^ distinct period of antiquity, but 
rather a series of developments in the history of 
religion taking place on the soil of primitive 
Aryan peoples. These developments depend on 
more or less deeply-rooted pre-historic connexions, 
♦ Of. L. Laistner, Dajs Ratsel der Sphinx, Qrundsiige einef 
Mythengesehichte, Berlin, 1889, and H. Roscher, ‘ Ephialtea, eine 
pathologisch-mythologische Abhandlung nber die Alptraume 
und Alpdamonen des klaasischen Altertums,* Ahk, d. kgl. sack 
sisehen Ges, d. W., phil.-hist. Kl. xx., 1900. 
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and lead to more ox less distant epochs of primitive 
antiq^nity. Thus there have appeared dilierent 
strata, lower and higher, overlapping each other 
in the historic development of the religion. ^ 

If at times we have assumed that these higher 
and lower strata of religion were to be found 
side by side at the same time and among the 
same people, such a supposition will not astonish 
any one who remembers that even among our own 
countrymen the purest religion and the darkest 
superstition are to be found existing side by side. 

This series of developments has been obtained 
by a comparison of words and customs confined^ to 
tne Aryan languages and peoples. Our intention 
has been to give the features of a comparative 
history of Aryan religions, not a comparative his- 
tory of religions generally. At the same time, we 
by no means wish to underestimate tiie advantages 
of the latter discipline. Oii the contrary, we are 
indebted to it for a series of general stages in the 
evolution of the religious consciousness, wliich are 
also of great importance in the special iiistory 
of Aryan religion. But at the same time it cannot 
be denied that a real history of religion can be 
written only on a historically coherent foundation, 
such as is olfered by the Semitic and Aryan races, 
and only in the closest connexion with the history 
of language and culture, which can as yet be sulh- 
ciently examined only in the case of the_ two races 
mentioned. Even with this limitation, it must be 
confessed that comparative investigations sucli as 
ours, which are compelled to deal not only \yith 
the facts themselves but also with conclusions 
drawn from them, cannot possess the same degi*ee 
of certainty as is to be found in the discussions of 
those who are content to supply a description of 
the historically attested religion of a single Aryan 
or Semitic people, the Indians or the Romans, the 
Hebrews or the Babylonians. It must, none the 
less, be emphasized that he who undertakes to give 
such a special description without reference to the 
comparative religion of related peoples deliberately 
closes his eyes to the light which, in judicious re- 
seaich, is cast by pre-historic upon historic times. 
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ARYA SAMAJ. — i, Founder.— Swami DayS- 
nand Sarasvati was born in the year 1824 in a village 
belonging to the Raja of Morvi in Kathiawar, 
India. During his lifetime he refused to make 
known either his own name or his birthplace, lest 
his relatives should hinder him in his work or 
after his demise try to provide a successor as head 
of the sect. After his death, however, in 1883, it 
came out that his real name was Mul SahJcar, 
son of Amba Sankar. His father was a well-to- 
do man, by occupation a banker, by descent a 
Brahman, and in religion a stern and puritanical 
worshipper of oiva. The life of Mm Sankar, 
alias Swami Dayanand Sarasvati, falls into three 
nearly equal portions, namely, his life at home 
(1824-1845), his wanderings and studies (1845- 
1863), and his public ministry (1863-1883).^ For 
an account of the first two periods of the life of 
Swami Dayanand we are indebted to his Auto- 
biography, which was dictated by him to the 
editor of the Theosophist, and published in English 
in that magazine. 

There are three moments of religious interest m 
the home-life of the founder of the Arya Samaj ; 
first, his revolt from idolatry at the age of four- 
teen, on the night of his initiation into the mys- 
teries of the Saiva cult, when he saw mice running 
over the image of Siva and defiling it ; second, his 
resolve to abandon the world and seek salvation. 


the fruit of his profound grief on account of the 
death of his sister; and third, his flight from 
home at the age of twenty-one, in order to avoid 
the entanglement of marriage, into which his 
parents were determined he should enter. ^ The 
history of the first twenty-one years of the life of 
the future Swami is thus summed up — (1) in the 
negative determination to eschew idolatry, (2) in 
the positive determination to seek salvation, and 
(3) in the further resolve to allow no such en- 
tanglement as marriage to interfere with Ms 
supreme purpose. There is no reason for ques- 
tioning the essential truthfulness of the account 
of these early experiences. The sincerity of his 
revolt from idolatry, however it came about, is 
proved by the magnificent courage and vigour 
with which he afterwards attacked it in its chief 
centres, such as Hardwar and Benares. And the 
reality of his abandonment of the ties of home 
and kindred is proved by the fact that after his 
escape from his relatives he never again looked 
upon their faces. 

After his flight from home he spent about 
eighteen years as a Sannydsl, or religious mendi- 
cant, wandering from place to place and learning 
from a great variety of teachers. He first came 
under Vedantic influences, and for a time was con- 
vinced of the identity of the individual soul and 
the Supreme Soul. He was initiated into the 
Brahmdchdrya order and given a new name, Eud- 
dha Chaitanya. Later, he was initiated into the 
fourth order of Sannydsls, and was given the name 
by which he always has been known, namely, 
Dayanand Sarasvati. He retained little or no- 
thing, however, that came to him from his Vedantic 
teachers except this name, for he soon deserted 
the standpoint of the Vedanta for that of the 
Yoga. The crowning religious influence on the 
life of Dayanand Sarasvati was exerted by the 
blind Vedic scholar, Swami Virajanand of Mathura, 
an enemy of modern Sanskrit literature, who, as 
a condition of teaching him, demanded that he 
should throw away all his modem Sanskrit books. 
This condition being fulfilled, the blind Swami 
taught Dayanand the Vedas, and dismissed him 
with the words : ‘ I want thee to go forth into the 
world and spread enlightenment among mankind.’ 
Thus ends the second period in the life of Swami 
Dayanand Sarasvati (1845-1863). 

His religious development may be briefly summed 
up. It was a movement from Fauranic Hinduism 
through philosophical Hinduism to Vedic Hindu- 
ism. He successively deserted Saivism and 
Vedantism, but clung to the end to the Sdhkhya- 
Yoga as the philosophical point of view from 
which, in his opinion, the Vedas ought to be 
interpreted. The last twenty years of the life of 
Swami Dayanand Sarasvati is the period of his 
public ministry (1863-1883). It is a history of 
preaching tours throughout the length and breadth 
of India, from Bombay and Poona on the South to 
Calcutta and Lahore on the North ; of public dis- 
cussions with pandits, maul vies, and missionaries ; 
and of literary work. After his first preaching 
tour of four years, he went into retreat on the 
banks of the Ganges ‘for further contemplation 
and perfection of character.’ Happily, we have a 
picture, from the pen of a European, of Swami 
Dayanand as he appeared in 1868, during this 
time of partial retreat : 

* In the afternoon I visited a fakeer down on the sand, by the 
water’s edge, of whose learning and sanctity I had heard m the 
crowds of the bazaar. I found him sitting in a little straw 
booth ; and a splendid looking fellow he was, with his herculean 
frame and massive limbs, fine oval cranium, and really benevo- 
lent face. He was sitting almost entirely naked, and entered 
at once into pleasant conversation. I found him to belong to a 
class of mendicants who profess to have entirely abandoned 
the world, and are living in complete contemplation of the 
Deity. The conversation revealed in him a fine mind, and well 
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versed in the ancient lore ol the Hindus, He talked only San- 
skrit, and our conversation was conducted through an inter- 
preter’ (T. J. Scott, Misaionurp I4f& among the Villagea of 
India, p. 162). 

After about two and a half years, SwEmi Daya- 
nand emerged from his ^ retreat ' and plunged at 
once into public discussion and controversy. In 
the great centres of idolatry his usual theme was, 
‘Is there idolatry in the Vedas?’ Against this 
practice he thundered with all the force of his 
strong will, impressive personality, and nnusual 
eloquence, and, according to his biographers, uni- 
formly carried the day. 

It was at Bombay, on the 10th of April 1875, 
that Swami Dayanand founded the Arya Sam5.j. 
He visited Delhi in 1877 at the time of the grand 
Darhar, where he met certain gentlemen from the 
Panjab, who invited him to visit their province. 
This was the occasion of his first visit to the 
Pan jab, the scene of the future triumphs of his 
Society. From 1878 to 1881 there was the curious 
episode of a partnership between the Arya Samaj 
and the Theosophical Society. Both parties were 
disappointed, for a split soon took mace on the 
question of the personality of God. For the his- 
tory of this strange union, see, as representing the 
Arya point of view, the various biographies of 
Swami Dayanand ; and for the point of view of 
the Theosophical Society, Col, Ofcott’s chapter on 
‘ Swami Dayanand ’ in Old Diary Leaves^ 

Swami Dayanand came into contact with many 
different leaders of religious thought in India, e.g, 
Dahendra Nath Tagore and Keshah Chandra Sen 
of the Brahmo Samaj, Madame Blavatsky and 
Col. Olcott of the Theosophical Society, Bholanath 
Sarabhai of the Prarthna Samaj, Sir Saiyid Ahmad 
of Reformed Islam, and Dr. T. J. Scott and Rev. 
J, Gray representing Christianity. There is evi- 
dence that Swami Dayanand made overtures to 
the leaders of both the rrarthna Samaj (see Krish- 
narao Bholanath, Life of BholamMh iSdrdbMi, 
p. 7 f.) and the Brahmo Samaj, with a view to 
organic union, the amalgamated body to he called 
‘ The Arya Samaj.’ But no union with any other 
organization was even temporarily effected except 
with the Theosophical Society. 

In 1882-1883 the Swami visited Rajputana, and 
while there became the friend and counsellor of 
princes. According to his biographers, he acted 
the part of a modem John the Baptist in rebuking 
the Maharaja of Jodhpur for being under the influ- 
ence of a courtesan. A few days later the Swami 
fell ill. ^ Some think that a slow poison had been 
given him in his food. At any rate, the illness 
was fatal. He died at Ajm6r on the 30th of 
October, 1883, in the fifty -ninth year of his age. 

Swami Dayanand was, from all accounts, a man 
of splendid physique, impressive personality, and 
great strength of will. T. J. Scott speaks of his 
‘magnificent presence’ and ‘imperious zeal,’ and 
tells how ‘he would crush an ordinary opponent 
with a sledge-hammer style.’ The epithet muM- 
m'wrM (‘great fool’) was often on his lips when 
debating with the defenders of idolatry. Olcott 
speaks of him as ‘ tall, dignified in carriage, and 
gracious in manner,* and gives a general estimate 
J these words : ‘ The Swami was nn- 

aoubtedly a great man, a learned Sanskrit Pandit, 
with immense pluck, force of wiU, and self- 
p leader of men’ (Old Diary Leaves, 

2. pocteme.-The official creed of the Arya 
bam&i IS in the form of a Decalogue, and it reeuls 
as follows : — | 


i, God is the primary cause ot all true knowledire. and oi 
everything known by its name. ana o: 

^il"KnowIedge, All-Beatitude, Incor- 
poreal, Almighty, Just, Merciful, ifnbegotten, Infinite Un- 

wd'tlTtodTf Incomparable, the Support 

ana the Lord of All, All-pervading, Omniscient, Imperishable, 


Immortal, Exempt from fear, Eternal, Holy, and the CftUii of 
the Universe. To Bim alo^m wmship it dm, 

lii. The Vedas are the books of true knowledge, and It ia the 
paramount duty of every Srya to read or hear them read, to 
teach and picn'-ii them to others. 

IV. One should alua;,:* be ready to accept truth and renounot 
untruth. 

V. All actions ought to be done comforambly to virtue, i«. 
after a thorough consideration of ri Od or 

vi. Tin* primary object of the i-j to «io good to the 

world bji improving ttu* physical, vptutu.d, ariii condition 
of mankind. 

vii. Ail ought to be treated with love, justice, and du« 
regard to their merits. 

viii. Ignorance ought to be dispelled and knowledge dilfuged. 

ix. No one ought to be contented with hb o,vii g.Mjd aloms 
but every one ought to regard hii prosperity ivs included in 
that of others. 

X. In matters which affect the general social wfll-hclng ot the 
whole society, on® ought to ui'-miu all ddu-rem <"i arni not allow 
one’s individuality to interfere, but in strictly penonal nmtten 
every one may act with ^recdum {llamiCfjoh ’if tht' An^a Sutnaj, 
1906). 

It will be noticed that of the ‘ Ten Frinciplea ’ 
given above, the first three, which deal with the 
existence and nature of God and with tlie doctrine 
of Vedic Scripture, are theologically the most im- 
portant. The la^ seven are ethical principh**-^. 
The Creed of the Arya Samil-j, it will be tibseived, 
is a short Creed. It is published with considerable 
variations in the phraseology, there being no m- 
giatence upon the same form of words. 

In the Handbook of the Jrya Samdg we are 
told that ‘ the theology of the Arya Samij may 
be summed up in one word, viz. the Vedm^ 
21). Combining principles L and iii. of the 
Creed, namely, ‘ Gw is the primary cause of all 
true knowledge,’ and ‘The Vedas are the books 
of true knowledge,’ we have the doctrine of the 
Divine Origin of the Vedas, which will now lit 
considered. 

In approaching this doctrine, let m first notice 
the problem of the regeneration of India, religi- 
ous, political, and scientific, as it presented itself 
to the mind of the founder of the Arya Sam&j. 
He found iumself confronted by a variety of 
faiths both indigenous and foreign. Of religions 
of foreign origin there were Islam, introduced in 
the 10th cent,, and Christianity, a comparatively 
recent importation from the W est The indigen- 
ous religion of India, namely, Hinduism, presenteil 
itself as a vast congerie^^ of faitlis, ranging^ all 
the way from the strict admita doctrine of l?ian- 
karUcharya to the crudest and grossest supersti- 
tions embodied in the Tantras, the whole being 
held together in a kind of external unity by the 
vast hierarchical organization of caste. Kuch was 
the religious environment of SwAml Daj&nand, 
There was also a political environment furnished 
by the vast and impressive administration of the 
British Government in India, and a scientific en- 
vironment consisting of the spectacle on ail 
sides of railways, canals, tel^raph wires, steam- 
engines, etc. Thus, m Sw^ml Daytoand wandered 
up and down over India, he studied not only the 
past but also the present, not only the thougiit of 
India as embodied in Veda and Upani§ad, Butra 
and but also the thought of Europe as em- 
bodied especially in the inventions of modem 
science, everywhere manifest in India. 

The problem which confronted him mm how to 
reform Indian religion, how to effect a syntlmis 
of the old and the new, of the East and the West, 
in such a way as to guarantee the intellectual 
and spiritual supremacy of the Indian people, do 
full justice to the attainments of other nations, 
and provide a universalistic programme of re- 
ligion. The solution of this problem was found 
by Swami Dayfinand in the doctrine of the Vedas 
as the revealed Word of God. 

There are many points of contact between Dayfi- 
nand Sarasvati and Martin Luther. As Luther 
the German monk was a child of the European 
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Eenaissance, so Bayanand the Gujrati monk was 
a child of the Indian Renaissance. Both alike felt 
the tug of the ‘ Zeitgeist’. Both in their different 
ways became exponents of the new spirit. Luther 
attacked indulgences, while Bayanand attacked 
idolatry. Luther appealed from the Roman 
Church and the authority of tradition to the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 
SwEmi Bayanand appealed from the Brahmanical 
church and the authority of smfti to the earliest 
and most sacred of Indian Scriptures. The watch- 
word of Luther was ‘Back to the Bible’; the 
watchword of Bayanand was ‘Back to the Vedas.’ 

Swami Bayanand’s theory of the Vedas may be 
outlined as follows : — The word Veda means ‘ know- 
ledge.’ It is God’s knowledge, and therefore pure 
and perfect. This transcendent and heavenly 
knowledge embraces the fundamental principles 
of aU the sciences. These principles God revealed 
in two ways ; (1) in the form of the four Vedas, 
which were taught to four Bds^ Agni, Vayu, 
Stlraj, and Ahgira, at the beginning of Creation 
over one hundred billion years ago ; and (2) in the 
form of the world of nature, which was created 
according to the principles laid down in the Vedas, 
somewhat as the Tabernacle is said to have been 
built according to the pattern shown in the mount 
(Ex 25'*®). Mark the doctrine of correspondence 
involved. The book of Vedic Scripture agrees 
with the book of nature, so that the latter con- 
firms the truth of the former. As Swami Baya- 
nand says : ‘ I regard the Vedas as self-evident 
truth, admitting of no doubt and depending on 
the authority of no other book, being represented 
in nature^ the Kingdom of God ’ (Handbook of the 
Arm Samdji p. 36). 

Note the ambiguity in the meaning assigned to 
the word Veda, It is (1) God’s knowledge, the 
content of the Bivine Omniscience, which is one 
thing ; and (2) it is the collection of Aryan litera- 
ture known as the ‘ Four Vedas,’ which is quite a 
different thing. One may believe^ in the Veda in 
the first sense, without accepting it in the second 
sense. The Vedas, then, being regarded as ‘ the 
Scripture of true Imowledge,’ the perfect counter- 
part of God’s knowledge so far as ‘basic prin- 
ciples ’ are concerned, and the ‘ pattern ’ according 
to which Creation proceeded, it follows that the 
fundamental principle of Vedic exegesis will be 
the interpretation of the Vedas in such a way as 
to find in them the results of scientific investiga- 
tion. As E. B. Maclagan remarks : ‘ The bases 
of the Aryan faith are the revelation of God in the 
Vedas and the revelation of God in nature, and 
the first practical element in this belief is the 
interpretation of the Vedas in conformity with 
the proved results of natural science ’ (Census of 
India, 1891, xix. 175). In other words, there is 
involved the assumption that the Vedas as ‘the 
books of true knowledge ’ must contain ‘ the basic 
principles of all the sciences,’ and accordingly that 
every scientific discovery and invention of modem 
times must be found expressed, germinal^ at 
least, in the Vedas. The science of the West, 
then, is but the realization of the scientific pro- 
gramme anticipated by the seers of the East, over 
one hundred billion years ago. To the ancient 
East belonged the faculty of seeing : to the modem 
West belongs the faculty of doing. The pro- 

g :amme comes from the East; the realization, 
om the West. In this way Swami Bayanand 
sought to render to the East the things which 
belong to the East, and to the West the things 
which belong to the West. Thus the West, in 
realizing the principles laid down in the Vedas, is 
unconsciously following the Vedic religion. 

The principle that all the sciences have their 
revealed source in the Vedas is enlarged by the 


further principle that all religions have their 
original and inspired source in the same early 
literature. The doctrine of the Vedas as a primi- 
tive revelation given once for all to mankind, and 
so ‘ the fountain-head of religion,’ reminds one of 
the similar doctrine of ‘ primitive revelation ’ held 
by some Christians. Biversities in religion are 
explained as due to the influence of different en- 
vironments, in the one theory, upon the primitive 
Biblical revelation, in the other theory, upon the 
primitive Vedic revelation. 

The Arya doctrine of Vedic Scripture may now 
be summed up ; (1) The Vedas are a revelation 
from God, as is proved by their correspondence with 
nature. (2) They are the sole revelation from God, 
since no other books show this correspondence, 
(3) They are accordingly the fountain-head of the 
science and the religion of all mankind. Such is 
the doctrinal basis of the two great duties of the 
Arya Samaj, namely, (a) to recall India to the 
forsaken Vedic paths, and (6) to preach the Vedic 
gospel throughout the whole world. 

It is evident from all this that Pandit Bayanand 
Sarasvati was a man of large views. He was a 
dreamer of splendid dreams. He had a vision of 
India purged of her superstitions, filled with the 
fruits of science, worshipping one God, fitted for 
self-rule, and honoured as the primeval source of 
the world’s science and religion. 

All will admit that the vision of a regenerated 
India as seen by the prophet and founder of the 
Arya Samaj is a splendid and inspiring one. But 
what about the means to be employed for the 
realization of this vision ? As above stated, it is a 
return to the Vedas, but, be it noted, to the Vedas 
as interpreted, not by the traditional scholarship 
of Indian orthodoxy or by the critical scholarship 
of the West, but by the scholarship of the Arya 
Samaj alone. The Scripture basis of the Aiya 
Samaj then, while formally the Vedas, is in reality 
a certain interpretation of the Vedas, which is 
not recognized as legitimate by a single Sanskrit 
scholar, either Indian or European, outside of the 
Arya Samai. This interpretation must be char- 
acterized as highly subjective and fanciful, different 
meanings being applied to the same word accord- 
ing to the caprice of the interpreter. One can 
readily imagine what kind of interpretation is 
involved in the attempt to find in the Vedas the 
programme of modern scientific inventions. Thus 
Swami Bayanand’s interpretation of the Vedas is 
marked by (1) great emphasis on the etymology 
and neglect of actual Vedic usage, and (2) assump- 
tion of irregularity in the Vedic moods, tenses, 
persons, and cases. For the proof of these state- 
ments it is sufficient to consult Swami Bayanand’s 
Commentary on the Big Veda, The pamphlets on 
Pandit Bayanand’s interpretation of the Vedas, 
written by T. Williams of Rewari (1893-1894), 
and a pamphlet entitled The Daydnandl Inter- 
pretation of the wordDeva in the Big Veda (1897) 
may also be consulted. In this connexion the 
opinion of Max Muller is worth quoting : ‘ By the 
most incredible interpretations Swami Bayanand 
succeeded in persuading himself and others that 
everything worth knowing, even the most recent 
inventions of modern Science, were alluded to in 
the Vedas. Steam-engines, railways, and steam- 
boats, all were shown to have been known, at least 
in their germs, to the poets of the Vedas; for 
Veda, he argued, means knowledge, and how could 
anything have been hid from that ? ’ (Max Muller, 
Biographical Essays, ii. 170). In a word, the 
Vedic interpretation of Swami Bayanand is inter- 
pretation in the interests of a theory— the theory, 
namely, that the Vedas teach a pure and exalted 
monotheism, and contain ‘ the basic principles of 
all the sciences.’ It is as if one should attempt to 
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l&nd a pure monotlieisin and a complete programme 
of scientific inventions in Homer’s Iliad or Virgil s 
Mneid. Every historical allusion in the V edas is 
carefully explained away, on the ground that ‘ the 
Vedas, heing divine revelation, expound the laws of 
existence in its various departments, which nre- 
cludes the mention of persons and places ’ {Ary a 
Fatrikd, Lahore, Oct. 19, 1901). Thus a pnorism 
reigns supreme. Induction has no place. Enough 
has been said to show that the doctrines of the 
Arya Samaj are based not on the Vedas them- 
selves but upon an uucritical and UTiscicntiJic inter- 
pretation thereof. 

On the other hand, it is only fair to say that 
Swami Dayanand has shown a sound instinct in 
rejecting the manifold abprdities found in smrth 
or tradition, and in seeking a basis in the early 
literature for a purer and more rational faith. 
That in his ignorance of historical and critical 
methods he set up a method of interpreting the 
Vedas which must constantly remain the target of 
the critical spirit, may in charity be regarded as 
his misfortune rather than his fault. Nor is this 
all that can be said. For, as in the case of those 
who are determined to regard Sri Kr^na as an 
incarnation of deity, it is healthier and more 
ethical to allegorize nis adventures with the Gopis 
than to take them literally, although by so doing 
a sin is committed against the critical conscience ; 
even so we m^ say that for those who are bound 
to regard the Vedas as the Eternal Word of God, 
it is better that they should, by peculiar tricks of 
interpretation, read into the text a fairly consistent 
theism, than on the basis of a rigidly scientific 
interpretation find therein only a vague Heno- 
theism or Pantheism. So much for the Arya 
doctrine of the Vedas, which from its importance 
has been_treated at length. The other doctrines 
of the Arya Samaj may be dismissed with a 
word. 

The theology of the Arya Samaj is the religious 
philosophy or the Sdhkhya-Yoga. The funda- 
mental principle of the Sdhkhya is the dualism 
oi praJcfti di.'aa purusa, ^matter’ and ‘soul.’ The 
Yoga, or theistic Sdnkhya^ takes one of the in- 
numerable souls recognized by the non- theistic 
Sdhkhya and makes it the Supreme Soul. The 
result is a kind of trinity consisting of God, soul 
(or souls), and matter, each category of being 
having independent self- existence. God is eternal ; 
so also is each soul ; so also is matter. Pandit 
Kalla Kam refers to this as ‘ the universal trinity 
recognized by science and religion alike, ^ and as 
‘ the most important of the doctrines of the Arya 
Samaj ’ (Irya Patrikdy Dec. 14, 1901). 

As regards the soteriolo^y of the Arya Samaj, 
the great means of salvation is the efibrt of the 
individual, and for this a sufficient sphere is 
allowed through the doctrine of Transmigration, 
or repeated births. Salvation is conceived as 
virtually an eternal process. There is no remission 
of sins. Karma is inexorable. As regards the 
freedom of the will, the Arya Samaj holds that 
‘ we are not free to will an act, if we were created 
by some one else. ... In order to be free, we must be 
believed to be eternally acting as we thought best, 
or as our previous karmas determined the course 
for us, receiving, according to God’s eternal laws, 
the fruits of our good or bad deeds, and shaping in 
accordance therewith, and with our own hands, as 
it were, our future destiny’ [Arya Fatrikd, Dec. 
14, 1901). 

„ It is evident from all this that the God of the 
Arya Samaj is conceived as a great Cosmic Execu* 
tive, whose business it is to preside over the inexor- 
able processes of transmigration and karma. He is, 
as it were, a constitutional monarch, whose power 
is limited and defined by the eternal existence of 


two other ^estates/ namely, ^oul and miitUr. 
Thus ‘ absolutism is denied even to God.’ 

In the Arya system of theology there is an 
attempt to settle the age-long conflict between 
science and religion. The doctrine of correspond* 
ence between the book of Vedic iiovelation and 
the book of Nature is used for this purpose. 
Miracle is rejected. 

Ethically, there is one doctrine of the ^Arya 
Samaj which is most ohjectioiiable*^ This is the 
doctrine of Niyoga, which may be described as a 
virtual recognition of the principle of fnic love, 
sanctified by a temporary arrangement. Thus, in 
the English translation of the Satyarth Fmkai 
(ch. iv. p. 150), we read : ‘ A man may also contract 
Niyoga with eleven women (one after the other), 
just as a woman may enter into tlie relation of 
Niyoga with eleven men (one after the otiier).’ 
Swami Dayanand’s doctrine of Niyoga has been 
correctly summarized as follows by Lain liuchi 
Ram in the Niyoga Doctrim of the Arya Saniitj 


(P* 34).* 

*The Aryaftaiihuj allowH niamt'O iiu u anfl :n .riii 'I wt'nu'zi 
fco enter lia* count \ion MUh orif mj-* r.ci «.i .mIU 

widows and widowers under the following dwtnuaiy spfcitled 


circumstances: ^ , 

(1) When the husband or wife is incapable of prtKlucing Issue 

through <hH*a‘'( , etc. 

(c)\vhi*n the husband has heen abet ut frtuu htufie lonpr 
than a given periwi of tlme» for the sakt' of rt h- nm, for tlm 
acquisition of kuuvue'lge* or for earning a li\ehh/.oii 

(:j} \\ hen lie or she Is troublesome or in tlie imhit of saying 
unkind words. 

(4) When the wife I'* nterile, that i«, if she lm« not been aMe 
to produce issue within ei'^dit years after tlie ui.ini.i <»*. 

(6) When the children ijorn of her do zmt h/ti/ 

If she begets girls only . 

G)If the wife be pregnant or constantly sick, or if the 
husband be always in bad health, and the other pirtv be in the 
prime of youth and unable to control his or htu p *- -i-uh ' 

The motivea which underlie thin cnncc.sHion are 
twofold: (1) the duty of per])C‘tnntink' the male 
line of a family, and (2) the dc^iiabiuty of legiti- 
mizing an errant paHsion and so * jirc venting 
adultery and illicit intimacies.’ ‘ iVo/oy-r nolcrn- 
nized publicly even as marriage is’ {Satydrth Pr«.- 
Mi, p. 147), and thus diflers from prostitution. It 
is evident from all this that Swiimi Dayi-nand, 
like Plato, held strange views as to the proper 
relations between the sexes. In this respect both 
alike seem to have been theorizers. The members 


of the Arya Samaj have not be(‘n in 

practising Niyoqa m the manner pr«‘M nhed. .Snyr, 
the editor of the Arya Fatrikd tSept. 27, ihniij : 
‘_We have to conie.-^* with regret that even the 
Aryas have not been able to set a single example 
of the higher kind of Niyoga J 

Before leaving the iloetrines of the Arya Samij, 
it is proper to sum up the things also^wliich are 
commendable in the doctrines and practices of this 
Society. Briefiy stated, they are: (i) negatively, 
the rejection o! pantheism and of some of the 
doctrines included therein, such m illusion and 
absorption, the casting over of the Faurfinic su|>er- 
stitions together with idolatry, and a more or 
less vigorous fight against certain hurtful social 
customs such as caste, child-rnarriage, and in- 
temperance; and [2) positively, the promulgafioxx 
of a fairly consistent theism, the dosMuno of the 
eternal identity of the soul, belief in prayer and 
in the need of the social worship of Goti, and a 
certain enthusiasm for education and for social and 
political reform. 

3. The Society.— The organization which Swiml 
DayEnand founded for the purpose of realizing lus 
doctrine, propagating his faith, and regenerating 
India and the world, is known as the Aiya Samaj. 
Samaj means ‘society’ or ‘assembly,’ ani Arya 
is an ancient Indian epithet meaning ‘noble.’ 
Arya Sa7ndjj then, means ‘society of the noble.’ 
The name ‘Arya’ is a patriotic and reliLnou name, 
freighted with memories of ancient India, and 
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applied to the memhers of the three ‘ twice-born ’ 
castes. As such it was fitted to awaken patriotic 
sentiments. It is a social and political more than 
a religious name. In this respect it differs from 
the names of the other theistic and reforming 
movements of modern India, as, the Brahmo 
SamdJ, or ‘Society of Brahma (God),’ and the 
Frdrthnd Samdj, or ‘Society of Prayer.’ 

Some account will now he given of the history, 
organization, government, worship, methods of 
work, statistics, and future prospects of the Arya 
Samaj. 

(1) The chief event of the period 
reaching from the death of Swami Dayanand 
(1883) to the present time is the division of the 
Arya Samaj mto two sections. The ostensible 
grounds of this split are twofold : (a) diiBferences of 
practice in regard to the use of flesh for food, and 
(&) differences in theory concerning the proper 
policy to be pursued in higher education. From 
the point of view of the first difference, the two 
sections are called respectively the ‘ meat-eating ’ 
party and the ‘ vegetarian ’ party ; and from the 
point of view of the second, the ‘ College ’ party and 
the ^ Mahatma,^ or old-fashioned party. Both 
differences run back into a still more fundamental 
difference of opinion, namely, concerning the degree 
of authority to be ascribed to the teachings of 
Swami Dayanand. In this matter, the position 
of the College party, as the party of light and 
culture, is liberal, while the attitude of the 
Mahatma party is conservative. The educational 
work of each section is carried on in harmony with 
its special theory. The ‘ Cultured ’ party has a 
College at Lahore, the Dayanand Ando-V&dic 
College^ which it administers on modem lines and 
with a considerable degree of efficiency. The 
Mahatma party, on the other hand, has an in- 
stitution at Hardwar known as the GuruJcula, 
in which ancient ideals of education receive the 
emphasis. 

(2) Organization and gomrnrmnt* — The organiza- 
tion of the Arya Samaj provides for the local Samaj 
or congregation, the provincial assembly, and a 
general assembly for all India. The conditions of 
membership in a local Samaj are (a) implicit faith 
in the Arya ‘ Decalogue,’ or Ten Principles ; and 
(6) belief in the canons of Vedic interpretation laid 
down by Swami Dayanand. The minimum age 
for membership is eighteen. There is no special 
ceremony of initiation for members of the ‘ twice- 
born ’ castes, but outsiders, such as Christians and 
Muhammadans, must undergo a ceremony of 
purification. The members of a local Sama] are 
of two kinds, probationers, or non-voting, and 
approved, or voting, members. The period of 
probation is one year. Sympathizers ^ are also 
mentioned as a separate class. The officers of a 
local Samaj consist of a President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and Librarian, elected by the 
voting members. The officers, it will be observed, 
are those of an ordinary secular association. The 
provincial assembly is a representative body com- 
posed of delegates appointed by the local congrega- 
tions. Each affiliated Samaj has the right to send 
one delegate for every twenty mjembers. Thus 
the form of government of the Arya Samaj is 
clearly representative. 

(3) ^ Worship, — The weekly religious service of 
the Arya Samaj is held on Sunday morning, since 
the Government offices are closed on that day. It 
is a long service, lasting three or four hours. 
Directly in front of the ^eaker’s platform in the 
place of worship is the y edic Fire AJtar, which 
occupies the same relative position as the Com- 
munion Table in many Christian churches. Be- 
ligious worship begins with the burning of incense 
(the hon ^a^ ‘ sacrifice ’), accompanied by the chanting 


of Vedic verses. This is followed by prayers, 
exposition of the writings of Swami Dayanand, 
hymns, sermon, and lecture, the whole ending with 
the recitation of the Creed. With the exception of 
the use of incense, the constituents of worship are 
those of an ordinary Protestant service. The 
service is Puritan in its simplicity. There is no 
official priesthood. Members who are qualified 
take their turn in conducting public worship. The 
prayers are mostly extempore, and the sermon is 
long. For a very graphic account of the devotional 
services of the Arya Samaj, see J. C. Oman, Cults, 
Customs, and Superstitions of India, pp. 152-166. 

{4,)_Methods of work, — In its methods of work 
the Arya Samaj follows in general the methods 
current among the various Missionary Societies 
working in India. It uses preaching, education, 
tract distribution, newspapers, etc. There are two 
classes of preachers, honorary and paid. The 
honorary preachers are local, the paid are itinerant. 
The first class consists of men in regular employ- 
ment as clerks, pleaders, teachers, physicians, and 
other business men, mostly English-educated, and 
many of them College-bred. The paid preachers, 
on the other hand, give all their time to the work 
of preaching, and are, as a rule, educated only 
in the vernacular. The ‘Cultured’ party, it is 
interesting to observe, emphasizes education, while 

Mahatma party emphasizes preaching. Each 
section of the Arya Samaj maintains a number of 
high -schools and orphanages, and also several 
newspapers and reviews. 

(5) Statistics and future prospects, — ^According 
to the Imperial Gazetteer of India i. 474, the 

Arya Samaj in 1901 had ‘over 92,000 professed 
adherents.’ It ‘ showed an increase of 131 per cent, 
in the decade preceding the last census’ (io.). The 
Arya Samaj probably has by this time a member- 
ship of considerably over 100,000. The largest 
number of memhers is found in the Panjab and 
the United Provinces, nearly 98 per cent,, accord- 
ing to the census of 1901. Thus the Arya Samaj 
is essentially a North India religious movement. 
There are a few branches in Burma and in British 
East Africa, the fruit of work among Indians who 
have emigrated to those regions. Lahore is the 
religious centre and capital of the Arya Samaj, 
although Ajmer, as the scene of the death of 
Swami Dayanand and the seat of the Vedic press, 
is a close rival. 

As regards the future of the Arya Samaj, it is 
difficult to play the prophet. It is undoubtedly 
the most popular among the indigenous reforming 
movements in North India to-day. In the matter 
of female education, temperance, and other reforms, 
it is in the line of progress. It also ministers to the 
patriotic spirit through its claim that the Vedas 
are the original source of all the religion and 
science of the world. It contains many earnest and 
good men who sincerely desire the welfare of their 
country. By its emphasis on education and social 
reform it is playing no unimportant part in the 
regeneration of India. It keeps in close touch 
with orthodox Hinduism through the fact that 
comparatively few members of the Arya Samaj 
have broken caste. Will it ultimately be re- 
absorbed into the abyss of Hinduism, as some 
think probable, or will it advance to a stiU more 
rational and enlightened position ? 

Literatxjiuk. — I. Bioqraphioaj,.^*' The Autobiography of 
Dayanand Sarasvati Swami * in the Theosophist, Oct. and Dec. 
1879 and Nov. 1880; Max Muller, ‘Dayanand Sarasvati,* in 
Biographical Essays, 1884 ; J. C. Oman, Cults, Customs, cmd 
Superstitions of India, 1908, ch, viL ‘ The Arya Samaj and its 
Founder’ ; Pandit Lekh Ram and Lala AtmS Ram, Mahar§i 
Swami Dayanand Sarasvati Jl Mahdrdj kd Jivan Charitra, 
1897 (the standard biography of the Swamp; BSwa Arjan 
Singh, Dayanand Sarasvati, Founder of the Arya Samaj, 1901 ; 
Bawa Chhajju Singh, The Life and teachings of Swarm 
Dayanand Sarasvati, 1903. 
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n. POOTimrAL.’-RigvedabM^vO' (»•«• translajied 

into Hindi and explained); R^gvedddibha^ya Bhumika 
duction in Hindi to the above-mentioned ComTfUi'fitary on the 
Vedas) ; Satydrth Prakd§, ‘Light of Truth/ Eng. tr., Ohiranjlva 
Bharadwaja, 1906. The three works just mentioned are all 
from the pen of SwamI Dayanand Sarasvati, and constitute the 
authoritative literature of the ijya Sanaa J. , ^ , 

IIL Pandit Kharak Swh and H. Martyn Clark, 

The PrinewUs and Teaching of the Irya Samaj, im ; Henry 
Forman, The Krya Samaj, its Teachings, and an Estimate of 
iL 1890 ; Lala Ruchi Ram Sahni, The Niyoga DoctHne qfthe 
Irya Sam&j, Lahore, 1897; Pandit S.^ N. A^gnihoto (oijhe 



JSmngelical Review, Oct. 1901; w. u. tjnswoia, - xne Arya 
Samaf/ in Transactions of the Victoria Institute, xxxv., 1903 ; 
Iswar Saran, ‘ The Srya Samij, its Present Position/ in the 
Mindwstan Review, Allahaba^ Deo. 1907 ; A Hand-Book of the 
Irya Samdj, Benares, 1906 ; The Vedic Mag^ine and Ourukula 
Sarmchdr, vol. i., 1907-1908. H. D. GbISWOLD, 


ASARGA.— The sources of our knowledge about 
Asahga’s life are the records left by ParamUrtha 
(6th cent.), Yuan Chwang [Hiuen Tsiang] (7th 
cent.), I-Tsing (do.), and T5ranatha (16th. cent.). 
From these we can gather the following data. He 
was bom of the Kau^ika family in Puru§apura in 
the north of India. He was the eldest of three 
brothers, of whom the youngest, known as Yasu- 
bandhu was intimately associated with hipa 
in religious and literary activities. The school in 
which Asahga was ordained as a monk was the 
Mahi^asaka, a branch of the moat ancient form of 
Buddhism ; but he was afterwards (we do not 
know how or when) converted to a more ideal- 
istic phase of Buddhist philosophy, which is now 
known as Asahga’s ide^ism. Still we see that 
his idealism is much influenced by his former 
faith. 

According to Yuan Chwang, Ayodhya (the 
modem Oudh) was the chief scene of his activity. 
Here it was that he taught publicly and wrote 
books, etc.; and here probably in Ayodhya, on 
the bank of the Sarayu, he converted his brother 
Yasubandhu to the iaealistic Mahayana, though, 
according to Paramartha, this took place in Puru- 
sapura, their native town. In any case it is clear 
that both Asahga and his brother were closely 
connected with the court of Ayodliya, and that 
they were contemporaries of King (biladitya and 
his father Vikramaditya. If we identify this 
Vikramaditya with Chandragupta li. of the Gupta 
dynasty, his date can be fixed in the first half of 
the 6th. cent. A.D. ; if with Skandagupta, in the 
second half. This is confirmed From another 
source. Yuan Chwang tells us that his master 
Silabhadra was 107 years old when he saw him in 
633 A.n. Silabhadra’s master, Bharmapilla, was a 
great systematize!' of Asahga’s teaching, but he 
was not his immediate disciple. Thus we have 
sufficient grounds for fixing Asahga^s date in the 
6th cent, of our era. 

Many writings {^mtras) ascribed to Asanga are 
enumerated by Yuan (Ilhwang. They are all 
handed down to us in Chinese translations. Al- 
though not one of the originals has yet been dis- 
covered, and there can, therefore, be no question 
of any strict criticism, nevertheless the authen- 
ticity of their tradition is assured by the fact that 
most of them were brought to China by Yuan 
Chwang himself, who was the ^eatest apostle 
of Asanga’s philosophy in the East. The most 
important are the following ; — 


rilYogacharya-bhiimi (Nanjio, No. 1170). This contains < 
Bcriptions of the practice of Y^a, and of the stages c 
successively attains through it. The work is ascribed to 1 
Maitreya. (2) Mahayana-samparigmha (Nanj 
No. 1247), a condensed treatise on the whole system of Asahg 
Pralcaraijia-aryavacha (Nanjio, Nos. 1177 a 
1202), an exposition of the moral and practical aspects of 1 
system. 


juna, is decidedly realistic. Though it bears the 
name of Vijnati-mAtratft, ie. idealism, and though 
Buddhist enlightenment consists, according^ to 
Asahga, in release from attachment to the object- 
ive world, Ms philosophy postulates the reality of 
each man’s personality and also of the external 
world. In this respect his system is very near to 
the Sahkhya. 

Asahga terms mind the dlapa, ie. abode oxnidm 
where all things, both subjective and ^ objective, 
are latent, and whence they are projected and 
manifested. This nidus produces from and by 
itself intelligence or will (7mnm^ otherwise 
inanm)^ reason {huddhi, or fmnm), and five »3nw*s 
(mjMndm) in sut'cc'^siou. It is, therefore, called 
the eighth Just like the Slihkliyan 

purtim. Eacirof the sense-organs projects or 
manifests its own objects, both fine and gross, by 
virtue of the seed (inja) stored up in tlie ida/i/u ; 
and the world tiins manifested or olijectified reacts 
upon the eighth (the fdaya) tlirough^ tlie seven 
subordinate mind-organs, by * p(:riuiuiii'‘" ' them. 
The niduSi or source of tiie world, t he ifuff/ 1 , acts, 
in this way, as that which takes m the impn*s.siens 
received from the objective world, i.e. as tiie adluim. 
Illusion in human life thus consists in regarding 
the objectification of one’s own mind m a work! 
independent of that mind wlucli is really its source. 
To get rid of this fundamental illusinn, we must 
study the true nature of our mind and its objeotift- 
cations. Bight knowledge of its truenatuns Iho 
dharmadak^ana^ leads us to the full development 
of the ‘ seeds of enlightenment,’ and, as a c.onse- 
quence, to the absorption of the whole world into 
one’s own self. Following, therefore, on right 
knowledge, tliis al:)soTption, first of thought and 
then of objective pdienomcna into the inner self, 
i.e. the yoga-aeJwnf, ir Un* necessary step to the 
attainment of Buddliahood (see Bode IS ATT V A). 

Asanga teaches seventeen grades (bhfmd)af this 
attainment, and also the tnree pt‘r'un;ilitu-^ or 
bodies {trikai/a, see AmBEDiJHA, i '»7*\ uud .f i: AS, 
1906, p. 043 fi’.) <»f the Buddha (see ‘I’Ki ai» [ Ibid. ]) ; 
but neither of these doctrines was originated by 
him. The characteristic feature of hi.'- .-i cm is the 

elaborate and .^chola.^t ic systematization of a tlieory 
of mind and of the .seeds contained in it. On tbi« 
account the Buddhist sect founded upon his system 
is called the Dhmvna-itfkfmia, ie. the wisdom which 
shows us the true nature of all j»hcnonj{ mi. It is, 
therefore, a philosophy rather tiian a ndigioii ; and 
such rcligiou.^ traits as may be found in it are but 
looselv connected with the system. 

In Asanga’s Buddhism, faith in Gautama Buddha 
had declined, being gratlually .Miperseded by the 
worship of Maitnwa, the future Buddha. This 
worship maintained its ground for a long time in 
India and the East, but it was at last overwhelmed 
by another feature of popular Buddhism, the wor- 
ship of Amitfiyus (q.v.), lord of theSukhEvatl in the 
West. In this way Asanga’s Buddhism lost its 
hold on India and China, and is now preserved 
simply as a branch of learning among the Japanese 
Buddhists. 

Literatcrk.— L?Y c of Vamd>andhu (Nanjio, No. 1463) ; of. 
WassilicfT, Buddlumnus, seine Dogrmn, Qe&ch. und Liter . . . . 
aus RvssL'chm ubersetzt, Leipzii^ 1860, 235-243; Vis ds 

Yuan C/itcanp, pp. 83, 114, 118 ;J. Takal:ui>u. or the 

Buddhist Religion by X-Tsing, Oxford, p. i-f}, Schicfiier, 
Tdrandtha, pp. 107-118; J. Takaku-sn, ‘ P.lraTi...u) Lily of 
Vasubandhu ^ in »/i2A^^1906, pp. 33-63; Naiijio, (iatnlonif, 
^pendix I. No. 6, also Twelve Japan*. ^ Bv bUaJ 'ri»k}o, 
1^6; Fujishima, Le BouddhismeJaponnr, oh iv. ; 

H. Kern, Mammal of Indian Buddhi.-m, Stra-slMirLr ,1^06, I2S f., 
and the references there given ; L, A. Waildell, Th(> liuddhufm 
of Tibet, or Larnaism, Ik>ndon, 1896, p. 141 f. 

M. Anesaki. 


We l^iB from these sources that Asahga’s i ASCENSION.— See Assumption and Ascen- 
system, m contrast to the Madhyamika of NagSr- j siON. 
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Introduction (T, C. Hall), p. 63. 

Buddhist (C. A. F. Keys Davids), p. 69. 

Celtic (E. Akwyl), p. 71. 

Christian (0. ZocKLEK), p. 73. 

Egyptian,— See Semitic. 

Greek CW. Capelle), p. 80. 

Hindu (A. S. Gbden), p. 87. 

I. iNTROjyjrcTORY Discussion and Defini- 
tion.—* Asceticism ’ is derived from the Gr. word 
&<rKT]<ns =5 * training.’ The ‘ athlete ’ was one trained, 
and one might he an ‘athlete* in virtue (xd<r^s 
dp€TTjs Diod. Excerjp. 551). So very early 

the ascetic became the spiritual athlete of Church 
History. Two quite different conceptions mingle 
in the history of asceticism. One of these pre- 
serves the original meaning of discipline of the 
body for some ultimate purpose, as when William 
James urges sacrifice to God and duty as a means 
of training the will (Psychology, vol. ii. p. 322, 
cf, also pp. 579-592). The other conception dis- 
trusts the body altogether. Asceticism has then 
as its function not the training but the destroying 
of the body or the negation of its importance. 

I, Pathological elements in asceticism. — From 
the beginning we have to bear in mind that 
in the history of asceticism we are often dealing 
with phenomena distinctly pathological. The 
fact that this has only recently been fully recog- 
nized makes a critical investigation of all the 
phenomena exceedingly desirable. Whether we 
deal with the ‘ flageUantes ’ or with instances of 
perversio vitm sexualis, we must recognize a dis- 
tinctly psycho-pathological element in much of the 
self-torture and self-abnegation that goes by the 
name of asceticism. The close connexion between 
the exc'fced emotions in the regions of love and 
religion has often been pointed out and variously 
explained (Neumann, Lehrhuch der Psychiatric, 
p. 80; Krafft-Ebing, Psycho^athia Sexualis, pp. 
9-11) ; and in diseased conditions insane impulses 
to inflict pain and to suffer pain mark the mind 
controlled either by religious or by sexual emo- 
tions. It is not now difficult for the modern 
psychiatrist to recognize in the standard saints’ 
stories of the Middle Ages many impulses familiar 
to him from his experience in the Insane Hospital, 
but which were, of course, at that time regarded 
only as evidence of piety and distinguished fellow- 
ship with God (Friedreich, Gerichtliche Psychologic, 
p. 389). Perversions of the natural impulses to 
protect the body from pain and destruction may 
range from slight and occasional contradictions to | 
the madness of suicide. Thus no history^ of 
asceticism is complete that does not take into 
account the epidemics of hysteria in which all 
kinds of excesses against the body are committed. 
These outbreaks are common in Persia as well as 
in India, and marked the north of Italy from the 
10th cent, until the 13th. At every step of a 
rational inquiry into asceticism in its most pro- 
nounced phases we must ask ourselves, How far 
are we dealing with distinctly morbid and neuro- 
pathic phenomena ? 

Liteeaturb.— M audsley, Pathology of the Mind, London, 
1879 ; Krafft-Ebing, Psychopathia Seamlis, Stinttgart, 1887, 
Lehrhuch der Psymatrie, 1879 ; Friedreich, Diagnostik der 
p^e. Krankheiten^fM^axzburg, 1832, and System der gerichtl. 
Psychologic, Regensbutg, 1842; Cramer, Gerichtl. Psychiatries 
1908 ; H. Neumann, Lehrlmch der Psychiatrie, Erlangen, 1869. 

2. Survival forms in seeming asceticism. — ^We 
must also deal with survival forms which are 
falsely classed as ascetic. Customs are classed 
as ascetic even by so critical an historian as 
Zockler (Ashcse una Mbnchtum^, 1897) which may 
more correctly be connected with the survival of 


Japanese (M. Revon), p. 96. 

Jewish (A. E. SUFFRIN), p. 97. 

Muhammadan (E. A. Nicholson), p. 99. 

Persian (N. Soderblom), p. 105. 

Roman (J. S. Eeid), p. 106. 

Semitic and Egyptian (G. A. Barton), p. 110. 

Uder moralities. Thus the Essenes saw the hope 
of Israel in desert life and in return to a semi- 
nomad communism. How far this was ascetic, 
however, it is impossible to say. To be ascetic this 
of communism must be shown to be connected 
er (a) with a disciplinary process for the attain- 
ment of righteousness, or (h) with a complete 
negation of the body by its mortification. Even 
granting that the Essenes were ascetics (cf., how- 
ever, art. ‘ Essenes ’ in Hastings’ DB, in which 
this is not emphasized), aU their peculiarities are 
not to he connected with their asceticism. Pro- 
fessional men in our age wear black coats, not 
from motives of asceticism, but as survivals of past 
fashions. The robes of the monks, the communism 
of various sects, the treating of vegetable diet as 
superior to meat diet, may all he connected with 
ascetic modes of life, hnt they may also he mere 
survivals of past customs, or a recrudescence of old 
ideals. In new social and economic situations 
past moralities see much to blame, and can find 
hope only in reverting to the outward simpler life 
of the past and its forms. Such reversion is, how- 
ever, only in a secondary sense ascetic. It is, 
nevertheless, true that the ascetic finds a ready 
discipline in such reversions ; and cave-dwellings, 
communism, vegetarianism, primitive dress, etc., 
all play their part in the history of asceticism, hut 
must be always examined carefully when they 
occur, for they may appear, where no ascetic motive 
proper can be shown, simply as survivals. 

Litbraturb.— R itschl, Entstekung d. altkatholiseken Kirche, 
Bonn, 1867, pp. 179-203, for discussion of Essenes as ascetics ; 
see also Naturforscherversammlung, viii. 184, Hamburg, 1893 ; 
Bousset, Rel, des JudentumsS Berlin, 1906, pp. 484-49S; 
Lucius, Der Essenismusin seinem Verhaltnisszum Judentum, 
Strassburg, 1881 ; Schiirer, HJPn. ii. 188 fl. ; art. ‘Essenes* in 
Hastings* DB by Conybeare, in DOG by C. A. Scott, in EBi 
by Julicher, in PRE 3 by Uhlhorn ; JQRru. 668, viii. 165. 

3, Symbolic forms mistaken for asceticism. — 
Some customs are not ascetic, but are symbolic 
forras. Primarily asceticism consists in the con- 
tradiction of natural desires under the mandate 
of some higher, or supposed higher, ideal set 
by the will before the life. Such contradiction 
involves pain and discomfort for the person, that 
the body may be disciplined into subjection or 
removed as a hindrance to the soul’s develop- 
ment. Soon, however, such contradictions are 
symbolized, and the symbols become conventional, 
the original significance being sometimes lost. 
Thus the tonsure, shaving the head, peculiar 
clothing, taking the last place in the procession, 
etc., may become mere symbols of what was once 
the expression of an attempt at self -mortification. 
Here again the student must be careful to mark 
customs that have become binding through usage 
or enactment, and that may seem ascetic, as the 
wearing of phylacteries, or broadened borders to 
garments (Mt 23®), but which in truth may have an 
entirely different motive, this motive being either 
sanitary or >8esthetic, or based on racial distinction, 
on misinterpreted phrases from religious authority, 
or the like. Sometimes a symbol with such past sig- 
nificance becomes a sign of self-mortification. The 
wearing of sandals had no ascetic significance as 
itJlarose in a hot country, but, transferred to the 
north of Europe, it became a familiar symbol of 
self-denial among the monastic orders. 
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4. Disciplinary asceticism.— - Every system of 

morals enforces the discipline of the will, and all 
systems of developed casuistry suggest methods of 
such discipline (cf. Paulsen, System vol. ii. 

pp. 10-29, ed. 1900 ; and the ‘ Spiritual Exercises’ 
of the Homan Communion). In this definition 
might be included, therefore, all exercises under- 
taken as training of the moral life, and carried 
through not for the sake of the exercise but for the 
effect produced ui^n the person using it. Thus 
also spiritual exercises may have a mingled motive, 
on the one side the pleasure of actual participa- 
tion, and on the other obedience to the iinpulse to 
overcome habitual sloth hy doing what is at the 
moment unpleasant or even painful. So funda- 
mental has regularity been to life’s development 
(cf. Wundt’s Ethih, ed. 1886, p. 120), that religion 
has ever insisted upon recurrent periods of religious 
exercise in festivals, Sundays, hours of sacrifice 
and prayer, etc. And the ethical value of enforced 
regularity has been so apparent that in all de- 
veloped religious systems disciplinary asceticism 
has had a more or less pronounced place. In 
evangelical Protestantism, tithes, church-going, 
grace before meat, family devotions are felt to 
have this disciplinary value, apart from the 
spiritual mood of the moment, and sometimes in 
spite of felt unreality on the devotional side. The 
substitution of the rational and significant for the 
arbitrary and mysterious in religious acts has gone 
far in Protestantism, hut perhaps at some loss to 
the disciplinary effectiveness of these acts. In the 
Homan Communion, the division of the year, the 
month, and even the day, is minutely under- 
taken 5 and, viewed as a means of ascetic discipline 
of the life, such divisions have untold influence. 
Asceticism in this sense has the commendation 
of all great Protestant writers (cf. Luther’s 
Sermon *Von den guten Werken,’ 1620). Acts 
that have no value se may become disciplinary 
measures of great usefulness as means to gain self- 
control, regularity of life, proper self-a])})recial.ion, 
etc. It may be necessary for the moral man to 
exercise himself spiritually, as a man of thought 
trains his thinking capacity and subjects it to 
severe tests, or as the physical athlete engages in 
increasingly severe bodily exercise for the develop- 
ment of his muscle. The NT writers, and espe- 
cially St. Paul, abound in directions along this 
Ime (Ho 8^;i^ 1 Co Ja xhe tempta- 

tion to attribute to such exercises a special merit 
per and to harden them into a legal bondage, 
is so great that it has made Protestantism fearful 
in developing the ascetic life, perhaps even along 
legitimate lines. In the study of asceticism, how- 
ever, the student must carefully keep present to 
his mind this legitimate element amid the legal- 
istic and dualistic distortions. 

Literatuee.—- Paulsen, System d. e, Berlin, 1900, ii. 10- 

29 ; Wundt, Ethik, Stuttgart, 1886, jp. 120 ; Black, Culture and 
Restraint, London, 1901, p. 187 ; Harnack, What is Christi- 
anity ? Eng. tr. 1904, p. 81. 

5. Dualistic asceticism. — The popular concep- 
tions of asceticism have grown np in connexion 
with the experience of it linked with a distinct 
attitude towards life. ^ In this thought the material 
body is inherently evil, and the spiritual element 
is alone good.^ (For the history of this, see the §§ 
‘Indian Asceticism ’and ‘ Greefi Asceticism,’ p. 66). 
The object of ascetic exercise is not the training 
of the body, hut its ultimate extinction, that the 

may be free (cf. Plato’s Timccus, 69-71). 
This is a metaphysical dualism which separates 
soul and body, God and the world, material and 
spmtua], into sharply contrasted realities, and life 
IS looked at more or less as the struggle for sup- 
remacy and the ultimate victory of spirit by the 
^tinction of the material and lower elements. 
There are all degrees of this metaphysical dualism, 


from the sharp emphasis upon the negative work 
of destroying the body, tliat the soui may be free 
from its desires and itself cease (cf. Max Miilier 
on ‘ Nirvfina ’ in Chips from a Uerman Workshop, 
vol. i. pp. 276-287), to the positive emphasis upon 
union with God on the part of the soul by abstrac- 
tion, contemplation, and faith, as in modem 
Pietism (cf. A. RitHchrs Gescliichte dcs Fietmmm, 
vol. i. pp. l*-60). In all shades of this thinking, 
asceticism plays its part. World -fliglit in various 
degrees becomes the standard of holiness. It may 
be only abstention from certain forms of amuse- 
ment, or it may be the life of Trappist silence, but 
what determines the conduct is not loving ex- 
pediency within the realms of a Christian freedom 
(Gal 6^), using the world but not abusing it (cf. 
Aurastine, de vera Eeligiom, §§ 21 and M), but 
wond-fiight, as from tiiat which m inherently 
antagonistic to Mritual perfection (cf. A. Ritechf, 
Die mrutlkhs Vollkmmmnhdt, 1902). This dual- 
istic asceticism always results in establishing a 
double stjmdard of holiness. The exigencies of 
social organization enable only a few actually 
to realize wmrld-fiight to any extent; for the 
average man some synalwlic or sacramental sub- 
stitute must be found. Hence the whole doctrine 
of merit iprows up with dualistic a.wietic'bm, om 
thus enabling a chosen few to flee frtmi the world 
and impart of their holinesa to less fortunate or 
less gifted followers. In the history of 
upon which we now enter, we Bliall find many 
elements mingling, and it is often impossible and 
always difiioult cxjudly to determine with which 
special conception we have to do. 

Liter ATCRi. — Mslx, MUUer, Chips from a Oerman Worksh^, 
i. 276-287 ; RitscW, Gesch, dmr RietLmns, ISW), i. 1-60, md I>k 
christUche VoUkommmhmt, 1902. 

II. EXSTORF OF Ascbtxcxsm.—’I. Ancient as- 
cetic customs.— Almost all primitive life is marked 
by certain trials of courage to which the Ixiy reach- 
ing manhood must submit. The customs sometimes 
assume a time of preparation, and priestly or re- 
ligious direction was only a natursl devcbpmfmt fcf. 
Tylor, ii 362-442 ; Waite, A nthnoioltufk (h r Xafor- 
vdlker, 1871). So also marriage; Ims sinne 

of which have, no doubt, a sanitary origin, soma 
are memories of past culture, while all of them 
may become in course of time ascetic, in the sense 
that they are iP'isrdcd a necessary training for 
the communal liie. Thu.s circumcision became a 
religious rite, and in a sense may even be regarded 
as ascetic (cf. Wellh.iu-i-n, Prokgonmm zur Gesrh. 
Isr, ISHZ, p, 360i. IJut in a strict sense, as a dis- 
cipline for the spiritual life, it cannot be (dassed as 
ascetic. And tlie classes of customs gathered by 
Zdekler {Askese und Mimehtum^ 1807, pp. 78*97) 
are almost without exception symboluj substi’ 
tutes for outgrown customs, or tney have social 
and legal significance apart from any true ascetic 
motive. Training for wmr and preparation for 
life’s simpler duties produeed customs wlimh later 
on became the forms of ascetic practice ; but in 
general it may be said that any developed asceti- 
cism belongs only to a high and elaborate economic 
stage. Asceticism proper belongs to an age of 
reflexion. Men in the process of moral ization, 
looking out on life, revert to simple liabits in the 
hope of restoring a morality that seems to them 
endangered. ^ Thus the forms of asceticism have 
their history in customs that were in no sense as- 
cetic. We have here to do with that variation of 
purpose of which Wundt rightly makes so much 
{Ethik, pp. 97-105, ed. 1886). A famine was viewed 
by primitive man as a direct infliction of the 
demons. To ward it off, self-inflicted periods of 
hunger, Le, fasting, were the natural remedy. 
The punishment was thus anticipated and the 
demons were conciliated. There 'w&s no ascetic 
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motiye until spiritual man sought in this form of 
religious custom a means for self-discipline. To 
the semi-nomad Amos the luxury of a commercial 
capital was immoral, and his only hope was a 
return to the nomad morality and semi-nomad 
customs and habits The artificial music, ivory 
beds, etc. (Am 6^'^), were hateful to him because 
connected with the luxury of a commercial de- 
velopment whose moral strains his people were 
stending but badly. The motive in his denuncia- 
^on was, however, not ascetic, but patriotic and 
^imitiye. A tribe sees itself threatened with 
extinction, and to appease the wrath of gods or 
demons offers one of its members in human sacri- 
fice (Iphigenia, Curtins, etc. ). Later a surrogatum 
was found in animal sacrifice, or the devotion of 
that which was most precious to the worshipper 
(the Judaean-Prophetic story of Abraham, Gn 22^'^*'). 
So at last the painful parting with possessions be- 
comes by a process of reflexion a means of spiritual 
discipline in vows of poverty. At the same time 
the ascetic motive must he sought in the latest 
development. Hence the student must watch with 
care the uncritical collections of evidence for as- 
ceticism in primitive history. It is, to say the 
least, doubtful if, outside of the highest civilization, 
asceticism in the strict sense of either discipline 
or negation of the bodily desires can he shown any- 
where (cf., however, Zockler, op. dt.). 

liiTBRATURa,— Waitz, Anthrop. der NaturvSlkert 1871 ; Well- 
hausen, Prohg. zur Gesoh, Isr. 1883, p. 360 ; Zockler, A^Tceseund 
M6nchtum% 1897, pp. 78-97 ; Wundt, Ethihy 1886, pp. 97-106. 

2. Persian and Indian asceticism.— Geographical 
and racial factors in the development have exposed 
the populations of Persia, India, and Egypt to a 
long succession of oppressive tyrannies by physi- 
cally superior, but often mentally and smritually 
inferior, races (Mongol, Muhammadan, English). 
The Orient has hence become the breeding-ground 
for religions of despondency or even despair (cf. 
Schopenhauer, Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellun^y 
ii. 701-703). Although in the Avesta fasting and 
mortification are forbidden (Spiegel, Avesta^ ii. 
Mil, ; cf. especially Vendldady iv. 47-49), and a 
great many of the alleged evidences for a primitive 
asceticism in Persia will not stand a critical investi- 
gation, yet Mani and the very prohibitions of 
asceticism are evidences that in Persia as weU as 
in India and Egypt) spiritual suffering gave rise to 
a pantheistic world-view, with despair and asceti- 
cism as characteristic features. The forms of this 
asceticism are those of world-flight, the hermit life, 
the mortification of the body by unnatural inhibi- 
tions of all its desires. The most imperative of 
these was the sexual impulse, and hence, as it was 
also linked with the continuance of a hated f ex- 
istence, the mortification of this impulse became 
primary. As Indian religion became fully self- 
conscious in Buddhism and Jainism, it deliberately 
opposed the ascetic to the legal, and the life of 
contemplation to rituals and sacrifice, and demo- 
cracy to caste-aristocracy (cf. Max Muller, Chips 
from a German Workship, vol, i. art. ‘ Buddhism^). 
The asceticism of Brahmanism aimed at absorption 
into God. It was a training for spiritual vision. 
The asceticism of Brahmanism, as awakened to full 
self-consciousness in the Buddhist reformation, was 
a’negation of all life, the denial of the will to live (cf. 
Max Miiller, op. cit., art. * Nirvana’). This is the 
logical outcome of dualistic asceticisms, the per- 
fection of world-flight. Even the monastic system 
is a compromise; and although it sprang up in 
India in response to the imperative social instinct, 
the hermit and the faqir are the real types (cf. 
Rhys Davids, Buddhism^ London, 1878). Tne rela- 
tively mild asceticism of Buddhism seems due 
rather to the good sense of Gautama Buddha than 
to the logic of his teaching, and the result been 


that ever increasing sects have pushed the logic 
of asceticism to its limits. 


Literature.— Besides works quoted, ct. Kuenen, Eihherf 
LectureSy * National and Universal Religions,' London, 1882 ; 
Monier Williams, Buddhism in its connection with Brah- 
manism and Binduism, London, 1889 ; Silbernagl, Der Bud 
dhismus nach seiner Entstehung, Fortbildung und Verbreitungy 
Munich, 1891 ; H. Oldenberg, Buddhay Eng. tr. 1882, p. 61 : 
T. E. Slater, The Higher Hinduism in relatton to Christianity y 
1903, p. 263. See also special artt. Hindu ' and * Persian ') below. 

3. Greek asceticism. — The aesthetic inhibitions 
prevented in Greece the disagreeable and morbid de- 
velopments of asceticism found in India. Moreover, 
the evolution period was shorter. Yet the waning 
freedom of Greece and the high intelligence of her 
population began even in Plato’s day to produce 
a despondent and ascetic as well as a pantheistic 
type of religious thought. It is immaterial whether 
this arose on the sou of Greece ind^endently of 
the Orient (so Zeller, Philosophie d, Griechen\ iii. 
pp. 70, 420 ff,; but cf. Rbth, Geschichte uns. abend- 
landischen Philosophie, 2 vols.), or was an intro- 
duction from without. It rapidly developed from 
the teachings of Plato (cf. Phitehus, 41 ; Phcedo, 66- 
67, 82-83 ; Apology, 40), whose dialogues contain all 
the germs of the future Neo-Platomc development 
(consult treatment by Zeller, Weber, and Ueber- 
weg-Heinze in their Histories of Philosophy). The 
cosmological speculations had their real religious 
interest in the assertion of the increasing bad- 
ness of the phenomenal world as it fell below the 
spiritual reality. Nor is it essential whether the 
final belief was in a permanent separation of 
the two elements or a? ultimate extinction of the 
lower element ; the groundwork of an ascetic de- 
velopment is the hopeless surrender of the pheno- 
menal as the sphere only of evil. The character 
of Greek asceticism was again controlled by the 
philosophic interest. The elimination or the 
phenomenal was contemplation rather than 
by mortification. The way of salvation was escape 
from the body by pure thought. Even for Aristotle 
the higher life is open only to the man of pure specu- 
lative activity. In Neo-Platonism the Oriental 
mysticism was united definitely with Greek meta- 
physics (cf. Ueberweg, i. § 64, pp. 312-359). The 
Hellenistic- Judaic and the Neo - Pythagorean 
schools found their final expression along ascetic 
and mystical lines in Plotinus and Porphyry. God 
and the world were definitely separated. God as 
pure being was abstracted from all phenomenal 
manifestation. Salvation was in the beatific 
vision. Asceticism was the way of freedom from 
the fleshly. Between God and man angels and 
spirits became mediators, and revelation was in 
philosophy and ecstasy. Thus the waning faith of 
a homeless Greek culture found refuge, just where 
India found it, in ascetic despondency and theo- 
sophic speculation. 

Literature.— Besides the philosophical handbooks ol Ueber- 
weg - Heinze, Windelband, Weber, and Zeller, cf. E. W. 
M oiler, Geschichte der Kosmologie in der griechischen Kirche 
bis auf OrigeneSy Halle, 1860 ; Leopold Schmidt, Die Ethik 
der alien G^chen, 2 vols., Berlin, 1882 ; R6th, Geschichte um. 
abeTidlandueken Philosophie 2 , Mannheim, 1862 ; J. Adam, The 
Religious Teachers of 1908, p. 376; Rohde, Psyche^ 

Tubingen, 1898. See also separate art. (‘ Greek ’) below. 


4. Asceticism andj[udaism. — (a) CanonicalJuda- 
ism. — All early religions resort to various forms of 
self-inflicted privation or suffering to appease the 
assumed wrath of gods or demons. Famine is anti- 
cipated by fasting (cf, above), and wounding the 
body becomes a surrogatum for the punishment 
the offended powers would otherwise inflict with 
more fatal results. The motive in these cases 
is, however, not strictly speaking ascetic. The 
spiritual life is not being trained, nor is the body 
being destroyed as a thing evil in itself. Distin- 
guishing, as we mnst in the interests of clear 
thinking, asceticism proper from such survivals of 
ancient thought., Judaism is seen to he a diata»^t^y 
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non-ascetic religion. The fasts and the 
humiliation (‘afflict your souls ^), as in Lv , 
are no more ascetic in the strict sense than a day 
of prayer in a Protestant community. Some of the 
directions about the relations of sex may seem at 
first sight ascetic (Ex 19^®, Lv 16^®’^® etc,), but a 
close examination shows that the motive was not 
ascetic, but had to do with the conception of a 
physical uncleanness (perhaps sanitary in orij^n) 
before Jahweh, This magical conception of im- 
purity led to washings, lustrations, certain sexual 
inhibitions, but we find no trace of asceticism 
proper in the gradual evolution of the Jewish 
ritual. The dualistic asceticism of the Orient 
seems to leave no trace upon the canonical books. 
The fundamental conception of God, indeed, ex- 
cludes it. Nor does it obtrude itself even as a 
foreign element, as it does in Muhammadanism. In 
spite of national disaster, the eschatological hopes 
of the Jews (cf. Bousset, Die. Beligion des Juaen- 
tu 7 ns\ Berl. 1906, pp. 245-346) continually counter- 
balanced any beginnings of despair, such as we may 
notice in Job, Ecclesiastes, and Lamentations. For 
spiritual discipline the Jew turned to the study of 
the Torah (Ps 119), or submitted with great ease to 
the burden of a legal system. In an ages, how- 
ever, the mystic world-view that lends itself to 
asceticism is sooner or later at war with any de- 
veloped legalism, and likewise a developed legalism 
works inevitably against the mystic-ascetic type 
of religious thought. The evidences cited by 
Zbckler for an undeveloped asceticism {Askese und 
Monchtum^, pn. 113-120) will not bear critical ex- 
amination. The Nazirite vows have no real marks 
of strict asceticism (cf. art. ‘ Nazirite ’ in Hastings^ 
DB), They were vows of special consecration to 
Jahweh for a longer or shorter period, and repre- 
sent survivals of primitive Semitic religious cus- 
toms ; but spiritual or ethical training was wholly 
lacking (cf. the story of Samson), and they had no 
marks of any desire to destroy the body. The 
abstinence from wine is a survival of nomaa moral- 
ity protesting against the agricultural stage (Her- 
mann Schultz, Alttest, Theologie 1896, § 111). The 
priestly regulation of the Nazirite vow has so de- 
stroyea its primitive character, that we must com- 
pletely re-construct it in the light of the stories 
of Samson and Samuel and the allusions to the 
Eechahites (cf. art, ‘Kechabites’ in Hastings* DB), 
Jahweh as the storm-god of the desert had those 
who even in the midst of an agricultural economic 
stage were His earnest champions and the main- 
tainers of more primitive types of conduct. Thus 
the forms were given in which asceticism might 
begin to develop, as perhaps in John the Baptist, 
although even here again we deal vHlth other 
spiritual phenomena (cf . next coL ) ; and only 
when the influence of the Orient and Greece can 
be historically traced in Judaism do we find un- 
doubted evidences of the ascetic ideal. The story 
of Jephthah’s daughter has no real bearing on the 
question (cf. Hastings* DB, art. ‘ J^hthah,°and the 
Comm, of Budde and Moore, ICO). The fasts, 
feasts, and ceremonial regulations of Jewish religion 
proceeded uponasupposition which excludes Oriental 
asceticism, for the nation is holy to Jahweh, and 
the body can and must be kept ceremonially holy. 
This is binding on all ; but priests and Nazirites, 
who come into closest contact with Jahweh, must 
be especially holy, i.e. ritually clean. The religions 
of the Orient centre in the negation of the body ; 
Judaism insists upon its physical and ceremonial 
cleanness. This gives an entirely different char- 
acter to the thou^t of the relation of the physical 
to the spiritual. So that we may put even more 
strongly than Zockler his closing words : ‘ Only 
the closing period of the pre-Christian Jewish his- 
tory gives us real historical parallels and anticipa- 


tions of monasticism,' and add that only in this 
period does ascetic practice proper have any place 
at all, 

LTTBRATUSE.-"Oufc of n vMt literature may be mentiouwi 
especially: H. Schultz, Alttmt TheoL^ lUm {Em. tr. bf 
Paterson, Edln. ISD *) ; Bousset, Di& Meligim dei 
Berlin, 1906; Schuror dsi hid* Volke$^, J-np/, isu- 

1902; Weber, Jud. mi; H. F. Smith, U1 

Edin 1903. See also separate art. (* Jewish’) below. 

(h) Hellenistic — -The distinction 

tween fasts that have as tiieir object the train- 
ing of the spiritual life and those intended to 
propitiate an oifended God must be constantly 
borne in mind. The first type is ascetic, the 
second has no necessary ascetic motive underlying 
it. The national fasts of J nth: ism, eonnecUed also 
as they generally v/eni with liun- of (■(•iul rrjoic* 
ing, were intended to ward off the of 

the worshipped God. The non-ethit^nJ (n5;?I:ty of 
these very fasts led to their entire rcjcttitju by the 
ethical prophets (Ho® Am 5^). Ah cu.^iom 
hardened into a fornuilated legalism, ntdther 
ivorld-fiight nor spiritual discipline can be re* 
cognized as a formative motive. The mingling, 
however, of Oriental and Greek elements w’ith 
Judaism began early (cf. Schlirer, Gestk dm j. ml 
Volkes^y i. 187-190, li. 21-67)* The intluence wfw 
probably wide-spread, but it reaehe<l its climax in 
the work of Fhilo at Alexandria. Here we find 
all the familiar marks of the Neo-Platonic tejudp 
ing of a later day ((Jrlitz, Gesch. der Juden^ iii. 
[1856] 298, Eng. tr, il [1891] 2U ; Schultz, Dkjud, 
EeligionmhiL mzur Zerstomng Jermahms.^ 1H64; 
Lucius, mr Essenmnm in mmm Verktdinm zum 
Judentim, Strassburg, 1881). God is not dragged 
down by the material ; the highest life is that of 
contemplation ; a.nci abstraction from the body is 
the essential tiling in religion. Holiness is also a 
negative thing. The dualism between God and 
nature is spanned by the Logos. The dualism 
between the flesh and tlie spirit is resolved in the 
cxmtemplative life, where the spirit frees itself 
from the flesh and rises to the vision of God, The 
Essenes (cf, art* by Conybeare in Hastings’ DB] 
are, as we have seen, doubtfully to be consitiared 
i as an ascetic development. Ime communism is 
I the simple agricultural communisra that marked 
all Israelitish life in early times. The marriage cus- 
toms are hidden in evidently inaccurate estimates 
of them, and the asceticism reported hy Philo may 
well be imported from his preconceptions into 
their practice. It is difficult to believe that a mmt 
that in so many w^ays suggests a recurrence to 
primitive type should become a medium for carry- 
ing a Greek culture (ei, however, Zclekier, Aikme 
ii'm Monchtum \ pp. 12^127). The reports of Philo 
and Josephus are always o^n to suspicion when 
they see in Jewish customs bonds oetw^een the 
Greek world-view and Judaism. The food and 
clothing of John the Baptist (Mt ^Ik P*®) 
no more have asceticism as their motive than the 
poke bonnets and grey wlour of the Quaker 
costume; both were inspired by the dc^sire to 
revert to a primitive simplicity. John the Baptist 
is the reversion to the semi-nomad prophetic type. 
He proclaims no asceticism, but faithfulness to 
everyday duty (Lk 3’*^^). Only when Plotinus 
and Porphyry and lamblichus leave the assump- 
tions of the OT, and by symbolic interpretation 
read Greek and Oriental thought into Judaism, do 
we get a astern of contemplative asceticism well 
developed. This asceticism is not a Jewish 
roduct and has left little trace upon Jewish life, 
ut it has profoundly influenced the Christian 
development,* 

* Muhammadanism has borrowed from old Christian sources 
an asceticism which, however, often resembles far more the no- 
madic excesses of the wilderness than either spiritual diw'ipline or 
world-flight. Indeed, tMs latter is wholly strange to the bur’an, 
altiioughin Persia it may be noted (cf, sep, art. ‘ Muslim ’ below). 
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LiTBRATimiE.-— -Schurerj^op. cit ; Bousset, X>ie Mel desJvden- 
twm% Berlin, 1906 ; H. P. Smith, The Bible and Islam. Lond. 
1897. 

S* The Christian Church and Asceticism.— (a) 
Toe Early Chur oh and Asceticism, — Very early in 
its history the transformation of Christianity from 
a life to a philoscmhy of life began (cf. Wemle, 
Anfdnge unserer Mel,\ Tiib. 1904, 322-346). The 
marks of this change are already upon several of 
the NT books, notably the Ep. to the Heb., where 
the influence of Philo and Alexandrian Judaism 
is marked (cf, Siegfried, Philo vonAlex,^^ Jena, 1875, 
p. 321 ff. ; Pfleiderer, Das Urchristentum, Berl. 1887, 
p. 629 C ; McGiffert, Apost, Aae^ Edin. 1897, pp. 477- 
482). Thus the Judaism with which the Christian 
Church found herself dealing was often not that of 
the OT, but a Hellenistic Judaism whose thought 
was based no longer on the ethical monotheism of 
8th cent, prophecy, but on Greek dualism (cf. 
Hamack, Lehmuch der Dogmengeschichte [ed. 1883], i 
vol. i. § 7, pp. 93-101). This distorted the whole 
conception of the relation of the body to the 
purpose of the Kingdom ; but the distortion was not 
realized because the faith in a catastrophic intro- 
duction of a new age seemed in itself to minimize 
the importance of the existing world. Upon this 
distortion grew up the conception of world-flight, 
and asceticism of the purest Oriental character ! 
was linked with the life of the Church. The 
exact history of the rise of monastic asceticism is 
obscured by the controversy over the genuine char- 
acter of tne alleged work of Philo, de Vita Con- 
templativa. This document has been pronounced 
by P. E. Lucius {Die Therapeutenf Strassburg, 
1879) and others to be a forgery, while it has 
been defended by Conybeare {Philo: about the 
Contemplative Life, Oxf. 1895) and P. Wendland 
{Die Therapeuten und die philonische Schrift vom 
heschaulichen Lehen, Leipz. 1896). It is certainly 
impossible to use it witn confidence as a source 
for studyi^ the history of monasticism. The 
so-called Tnerapeutae, described as a Jewish 
monastic order, probably never existed, but the 
invention reflects the ideals of the highest holi- 
ness of certain circles profoundly influenced by 
Hellenized Christianity. As might be expectea, 
it was in the Oriental Churches that the most 
negative type of asceticism flourished. Egypt 
became the home of men and women fleeing from 
the world to find in ascetic solitude the holiness 
they longed for (cf. the interesting pen picture in 
Anatole France, Thais^, 1891). The attitude of 
St. Paul to marriage had nothing fundamentally 
ascetic in the Oriental sense. Abstinence was a 
matter of expediency, for the stress was great 
and the time was short (1 Co 7^"^®), and marriage 
brought cares which hindered the Christian in his 
main business of proclaiming the coming of Christ. 
At the same time, the vileness and licence of the 
period made continency, even to the denial of 
marriage, a very distinguishing mark of superior 
enthusiasm. In opposition to Marcion, however, 
TertuUian protests {adv, Marcion. i. 20), and he 
was not the only one to do so, against the rising 
tide of ascetic denial of marriage, urging that 
Christian liberty must be preserved (Clem. Alex. 
Strom, ii. 23, iii. 12 ; Euseb. HE iv. 29). Moreover, 
self-denial gave a stamp of sincerity to much 
religious life whose basis was really not Christian at 
all, as in Manichseism, and this religious life com- 
pelled the Christian communities to rival its 

The prohibition of wine is not ascetic, but a return to primitiYe 
morality on national and economic grounds. Nor is the fasting 
of Muhammadanism in the strict sense ascetic any more than 
the regular hours of prayer can be so called. Pilgrimages, how- 
ever (cf. art. ‘Mecca’ in JSBrO), and various wild dances, do 
partake of the mystic negative view of holiness which sees in 
abstraction from the body the possibility of the Divine vision. 
But, on the whole, asceticism is as foreign to the real spirit of 
Muhammadanism as it is to the Jewish religious development. 


earnestuess by denials as dramatic | so that 
TertuUian, who himself distinctly repudiates 
asceticism in principle {Apology, 42), is never- 
theless proud of the self-denials he is able to 
set over against the claims of the ascetic Mar- 
cionites {op, cit,). Thus, in Egypt and Africa 
world-flight and ascetic fasting and an un-Chris- 
tian and un-Pauline celibacy came more and 
more to mark the ecclesiastical development. It 
culminated in the world-flight of Paul of Thebes, 
whose retreat to the desert was, however, only 
the logic of the transposition of Christian values 
effected bjr Cyprian and Origen. Manichaeism 
and Gnosticism had really conquered, and, opposed 
with true instinct by the Church, had yet forced 
upon the Church the dualistic Oriental conception 
of life (cf. Hatch, Organization of the Early 
Chr, Churches, Lond. 1881, Lect. vi. pp. 152-164, for 
a slight modification of this view). And logic 
went to the fullest extent in the hermit seclusion 
and the absolute isolation of the individual, as in 
the case of Antony and Simeon Stylites. The 
grouping of the priests of the worship of Serapis 
is sometimes regarded (but see 0, Zockler’s art. 
below, p. 75^) as the model for what now sprang up 
as a modification of this hermit isolation. The 
monastery was at first a mere group of hermits 

f athered about some conspicuous exaniple, or 
anded together for mutual protection. To such 
goups Pachomius (285-345) gave a set of rules 
pF. E. Kbnig, ‘ Die Regel des heiligen Pachomius ’ 
in SK, 1878 ; Griitzmacher, Pachomius und das 
dlteste Klosterlehen, Freib. i. B. 1896), and monastic 
asceticism was formally foisted upon the early 
Catholic Church. Then, as persecution began to 
lessen, and martyrdom became rarer and rarer, the 
enthusiasm that found vent in this last evidence 
of zeal and sincerity began to express itself in 
ascetic practices. The spiritual athlete proved his 
constancy by self-inflicted deprivations. 

Litbraturb.— See Asceticism (Christian), 

(6) The Oriental and Greek Communions and 
Asceticism, — In general it may be said that the 
negative, contemplative, mystic type of asceticism 
had its largest development m the Oriental 
Greek Church. From the time of Pachomius and 
Antony the contemplative withdrawal from life 
into the desert was indeed bound up with extra- 
ordinary limitations of diet, etc., but the life of 
contemplation was the end sought by these fast- 
ings. The bodily exercises remain in the late 
conception of Greek asceticism a means to the con- 
templative self-abstraction. This is seen clearly 
in the rules of Pachomius and their subsequent 
development (cf. Zockler, Ashese und Monchtum^, 
pp. 201-233). The influence of Origen and of the 
Neo-Platonic conceptions on the Oriental Church, 
as it ceased to be intellectually quick, was to 
emphasize dogma and details of ritual on the 
basis of an extreme literalism in the use of 
Scripture (cf. K. Muller, Kirchengeschichte, i, 209). 
The ritual development was excessive, and the 
monastery reflected the most primitive type, an 
aggregate of hermit cells.^ It was only when, in 
988, the Russian organization and education called 
out the best that was in the monastic development 
that it exhibited any signs of life and growth. 
Cyril and Methodius, the two monks from Con- 
stantinople who gave Russia to the Greek Church, 
represented the spirit of missionary service (cf. 
J. M. Neale, History of the Holy Eastern Church, 
1873). Yet asceticism in the true sense of the 
term was overlaid by formalism and ritual. The 
negative conception of holiness was even forgotten 
amidst the mass of superstitions externalism. The 
monastery as seen at Mount Athos or Mount 
Lebanon (cf. articles ad hoc in Brockhaus, Kon^ 
versationslexikon) reflects the older type of com- 
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munal life ; tut the asceticism, save in the absolute 
banishment of women from aJl participation in 
the life, is not extreme. Nor has asceticism proper 
experienced any new development in the Eussian 
branch of the Greek Church. Sects have arisen 
with extreme and fanatical views based upon 
a bald literalism, as the sect of the Shoptzy^ who 
interpret Mt 19^^ literally, and of whom 176 
were in the years 1839-71 sent to Siberia for 
obedience to this supposed command (cf. Loofs, 
Sj/mhoUJc, i. 181 [1902]). Yet in such cases the 
pathological and the superstitious overshadow the 
ascetic motives; and, indeed, of genuine ascetic 
development in the various branches of the 
Orthodox Greek Church there is almost no trace 
since the 17th century. 

Litbraturb.— J. M. NeaJe, Biztory the H<dy B astern 
Church, 6 vols., London, 1860-73 ; I. Silbemag:!, Verfassung 
wid gegenwartiger Bestand sdmmtlieher Kirchm des Orients, 
Landshut, 1866 ; W, Gass, Symboltk der griecK Kirche, Berlin, 
1872 ; Stanley, HUt qf the Mast Church, new ed., London, 1884. 

(c) The Reman Church and Asceticism. — The 
primary interest of the Christian Church as an 
Imperial organization was neither in dogma nor in 
the negative conception of holiness fundamental 
in ascetic monasticism (cf. A. Hamack, Das 
Monchtum, seine IdeaU und seine Geschichte^y 1901, 
p. 30 f.). Her interest was in the re-organization 
of the Empire in the service of an Imperial 
ecclesiasticism. At the same time, in the creeds 
and literature which the Western Church took 
over for her Imperial purpose, there were both 
domatic elements which she had to formulate 
ana defend and ascetic ideals which she had to 
use and rebate. Under the leadership of Rome, 
asceticism became a handmaid of inestimable value. 
It was the peat monk-pope Gregory vii. who forced 
on the whole of the clergy the ascetic celibate as an 
ideal (Synods of Erfurt and Passau, 1074), and in 
him were united the two contradictory ideals, the 
ruling of the world by an institution whose ideal 
was world-flight. The missionary activity of the 
monastery in Northern Europe had changed its 
character, and while bringing a mass of evils con- 
nected with the holding of property (cf. K. Muller, 
Kirchengeschkhte, i. 353-358 [Freib. i. B. 1892]), it 
was at the same time the bearer of order and culture, 
and even of literature, to the relatively barbarous 
North. It had, however, of necessity drifted away 
from the ideals of Oriental asceticism. To the 
task of re-introducing those ideals the reform 
movements of the period from Otto i. (936-973) 
to Gregory vii. (1073-1085) were directed. The 
monastery of the Western Church was up to this 
period largely dependent on the great land-holders, 
and vows were not made for life. Only in the 
7th century was the retirement from a cloister 
visited by penalty, and only under the vigorous 
reforms of Bernard of Cluny and the Abbot Hugo 
were the monasteries compelled to conform to the 
ascetic ideals of the past (cf. K. Miiiler, op. cit. L 
317 f., and 431-435). The new reformed monastic 
orders looked with suspicion on the agricultural 
and literary work which marked the less ascetic 
monastic institutions, and exalted more and more 
^ f u contemplation and ascetic negation 
der relig. Aufkldr. Ii. vi. 
24-28, Berlin, 1877). From this period onwards 
forma of ascetic life — scourging, wearing 
of chams and haircloth garments, no longer as sur- 
^ primitive life, but planned to inflict pain 
and discomfort — as well as extreme seclusion, 
oec^^o the accepted means for the attainment 
2- ; and the ideal of perfection was world- 

flight &nd the negation of desire. At the same 
tune, the Imking of these ideals with Churchly 
ambitions gave peculiar form to the ascetic con- 
ception. Everywhere the monastic reform set 
before itself the same ends ; I 


‘The revival of monastic institutlocw, the recovery of Ic^ 
lands, and the acquirement of new poweMlons, the eitabllshment 
of old ecclesiastical laws, the acquirement of a cIm of 

novitiate, introduction of stricter discipline and cultivation of 
piety, as described in the older stories of monastery life, and 
especially in the writings of Gregoiy th© Great pen- 

ance and self-infiicted pain of all kinds, contenqdation in 
solitude, humility to the point of fielf-renunqmtion, conitant 
emplo.>nriont of confession and the i iment, hom^e of toe 
vand^s and T>ilgrinmges, scan h f<jr the miraculow. 

pessimistic jiidgment of the world, longinirf for death, andl 
generally an Uuiormal raising of the enmtional life, incrMi^ 
sensitiveness, and, above all, a high ^tiraate of the “ grace of 
tears '‘'(K. Muller, KiHimgnch. pp. S86«3H0). 

Each new attempt at mouastic reform of 
ueceasity but revived this negative idea of holi- 
ness, and hence it is no accident tiiat the circum- 
stances which originally produced the pesBimistIc 
world-flight religious type in the Orient should 
generally mark its revival in the Western Church. 
The times of revived asceticism are periods of 
national disorder and social disruption. Gentle 
and thoughtful souls found world-flight the only 
seeming refuge amidst the wrecks of all that 
makes life really attractive, and in the extreme 
symbolic self-renunciation of self-torture the only 
hope for the devoted lives of those who mw the 
evu. It is impossible for any reiigioiiii develop- 
ment to he wholly without the note of service and 
self-sacrifice for others, yet this sinks more and 
more into^the background the more self-consistent 
the pursuit of the ascetic ideal becomes. To save 
one’s own soul by retirement from the dangers of 
life is the chief goal, and the aelfislmess of this 
goal is only partly hidden hy the fact that service 
on behalf of others may l)ecome a means to this 
end. Even the asceticism that marked the great 
monastic revival under St. Francis of Assisi (1182- 
1226) made the great services rendered hj the 
order often a source of real corraption (cf. oj 
St. Francis, by Thomas de Celano, T229, by Bona- 
ventura, 1261, and recently by Ease, 1856, and 
Sabatier [Eng. tr.], 1894). The complete impssi- 
biiity of making the negative monastic asceticism 
a universal demand u|Km all Christians, while still 
maintaining Imperial world ambitions, !m« always 
led in the Western Cluirch to compromises with 
the Gay’ world. Hence each revival of the ex- 
treme emphasis has also led to *lay“hrotlu*rhoo<!s/ 
to modified vows for those who cannot altogether 
flee the world, ^and to an extension of ascetic 
symbolism. This ascetic symbolism plays, there- 
fore, a larger and larger part in penance, fasts, 
prayers, vigils, etc., in which the element of pain 
and bodily deprivation is reduced to a minimum, 
and the ascetic element is repiest*ntt*d by syml^ols, 

* half -fast 8,’ fish and eggs instead of meat, beacis 
told, and masses said by proxy, etc. Against 
these compromises protests were constantly l)eing 
raised by those who seriously held the monastic 
ascetic type of Christian ideal (Bernard of Cluny) ; 
but more and more as the Imperial organizing 
force of a centralized Vatican made its wav, t 
compromises received the sanction of the Church. 
From the time of the Reformation onwards the 
Roman Church has been on the defensive, and the 
militant character of her CTeat organizing force, 
inherited from Rome, hm driven the negative and 
ascetic conception of holiness into a seconiiary 
place. In the Jesuit development, asceticism has a 
distinctly different place from that occupied in the 
older orders. It is a training for service under the 
ecclesiastical Imperialism of Rome (cf. Ddllinger 
and Reusch, Geschichte der Moralstreitigkeiten in 
der rdmisch-katholischen Kirche [1889], particularly 
the ‘Einleitung’). The goal the Jesuit order set 
before itself was world-conquest rather than world- 
flight, and thus again_ is clearly seen the old 
struggle between two distinct ideals of holiness, 
while both are maintained within the great his- 
toric communion of the Roman Church. The 
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triumphs of the Jesuit policies since the great 
Jansenist controversy have therefore steadily rele- 
gated asceticism to a secondary and disciplinary 
place, and its recent history shows no new develop- 
ment withm the Roman communion, while it stUl 
maintains its place as one of historic legitimacy, 
IiiTKRATURB,-- Out of a vast literature may be specially men- 
tioned : Zdckler, Askese und Monchtv/m\ Frank!, a. M. 1897 ; 
Lea, JSut. of the In^iHtion ofthe Middle Aget^ 3 vols., Lond. 
1888; Jessopp, Coming ofthe Friars^t Lond. 1905 ; Montalem- 
bert, Monks oj the West from St. Benedict to St. Bernard^ 7 vote., 
Edin. 1861-1879 ; Taylor, Classical Beritcf^e of the Middle Ages^ 
Lond. 1901 ; Harnack, Das M&nchtum [Eng. tr. Monastidsmt 
Lond. 1881] ; and the Standard Histories of the Church in 
the Middle Ages, e.g. those of Neander, K. Muller, etc. ; also 
Gothein, Ignatius von Loyola und die Oeg^enreformatior^ Halle, 
1896: Rankej Die rbmischen Pdpste^ Leipz. 1878; Reuter, 
QescL der reltgiGsen Avfkldrwngt Berlin, 187L 
(d) Frotestantism ana Asceticism. — In a true 
Protestantism there is no room for Oriental asceti- 
cism based upon world-flight (cf. Luther, Von der 
Freiheit eines Christenmenschen, 1520). The only 
place asceticism can properly have is as a training 
for the life of service, and it is only a matter of 
loving expediency whether the Protestant shall 
prepare himself for service by fasting, deprivation 
and negation of legitimate desires, or by the simple 
and faithful discharge of daily duty. In the 
Matthew tradition (Mt 6^®) Jesus certainly antici- 
pated fasting; but in actual fact His disciples 
did not emphasize it during His lifetime (Mt 9^^), 
as is seen also in the Mark tradition (Mk2^®, 
Lk 5®^®'-) ; and St. Paul’s doctrine of Christian 
freedom (Gal 6^ and argument of whole letter), 
permitting, indeed, any act that may prove for 
spiritual edification, excludes any emphasis upon 
such practice as necessary. Hence the Reformers 
admit fasts. ‘Fasten und leiblich sich bereiten 
ist eine feine gute Zucht,’ says Luther in his 
Smaller Catechism, and he urged it as a pious and 
useful exercise ; as did also Calvin, with, nowever, 
the old primitive motive appearing, for the Church 
was to fast ‘to appease the wrath of God’ (cf. 
Zdckler, op. cit. p. 565). All the ascetic practices 
have dropped away, or been actually condemned 
by both Lutheran and Reformed Churches (Augs- 
burg Confess., Art. 27 ; 1 Helvet. Confess., Art. 
28). In the form of world-flight Protestantism has 
overcome asceticism. Only in the forms of a 
legalism can we trace remains of the Oa.tholic | 
conception of a negative holiness (cf. A. Ritschl, 
Gesch. d. Fietismusy i. 36-80, Bonn, 1880), and even 
the legalism that forbids dancing, theatre-going, 
wine- drinking, and card-playing does|so now on the 
basis of the expediency of the Christian life, or on 
the ground of inherent immorality in the practices, 
thus removing the discussion of them from the 
sphere of asceticism. It is therefore a source of 
confusion to confound these two separate motives. 
With Protestantism, therefore. Oriental asceticism 
may be said to have been theoretically overcome. 

liiTERATURB.— The best histories are those of Zockler, Ashese 
und Mmchtum\ Frankf. a. M. 1897, a new edition of his EriU 
ische Geschichte der Askese, 1863 ; and J. Mayer, Die christliche 
AsheSByihr Wesenund ihre historische Enffaltungy Freiburg i. B. 
1894 ; see also article ‘ Askese* m PREK Interesting material 
maybe found in Palladius, EistoriaLausiacaiPL, vol. xxxiv.), 
and in Rufinus, Eistoria Monaohorum (PL, vol. x^.). There is 
curious material m Stadler and Heim, V ollstandiges Eeiligen- 
Lexicon, 1858. For the history of Monasticism consult the 
catalogue given in Dictionnaire des Ordres Religieux, 4 vote., 
Paris, 1860; and Montalembert, Moines dVcddent, 7 vote., 
1860-1877 (m part translated). For accounts of Buddhism see 
Hardy, Eastern Monachism, 1850, Manual of Budhism^, 1880, 
and Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, 1866. For the 
attitude of the Reformation see Luther, An den christUchen 
A^l deutscher Ration, 1620, and de Lihertate Christiana*, 
Melanchthon, Loci Communes, particularly *de crucis affiic- 
tionibus,’ 1621; Calvin, Institutes, iii. 6-10, iv. 12 £E.; also 
Luthardt, Die Etkik Luthers in ihren Grundzugen% 1876 ; P. 
Lobstein, Die Bthik Calvins, 1877. For the beat expositions in 
the Ethical handbooks of the Protestant attitude, consult H. 
Schultz, Grundriss der evangelischen Ethik, 1891, p. 40 fl. ; 
and Newman Smith, Christian Ethics, 189i. ^ A very full 
bibliography is also given by Zockler, op. cit. pp. 21 - 29 . 
See also art, Austbritibs. T, C. HaLL. 


ASCETICISM (Buddhist). — Judged by its 
literature, India has revealed to us human intelli- 
gence at its widest, intensest range of reaction to 
sensuous and emotional stimuli, European writers 
have described the mild, passive, dreamy, q^uiescent 
Hindu. But they have ignored the fact that these 
qualities were the natural antithesis to, and re* 
bound from, the preponderant disposition. That 
appears to have been of a nervous, eager, high- 
strung, emotional character, passionate and plea- 
sure-seeking, keenly susceptible, exuberant in ex- 
pression, impulsive and strenuous in effort to satisfy 
desire. The notes of the mna (a kind of lute), the 
singing of the Karamka bird from the Himalayas, 
are described as rendering languid and maddened 
those that heard it, no magic agency being imputed 
(Sarnyutta, iv, 197 ; Sumahgala, ap. Digha, xiv. 
35). Where the heart’s desire is cut off, the 
subject promptly lies down to die {Majjhima, ii. 
67; Com. on Therlgathd, p. 221). The ordinary 
man is described as indulging in extravagant ex- 
pression and depression at a transition from happi- 
ness to grief {SEE xi. 102, 127 ; Majjh. i. 238, 239). 
Where sense and emotion sway so forcibly, we 
should expect to find a corresponding excess in 
attempts to cope with that exuberance. Nowhere, 
indeed, has asceticism been so highly elaborated as 
in India. Nowhere have sense impressions and 
sense gratification been suppressed more nearly to 
the utmost limits consistent with life. Nownere 
has the art of pain been more studied. Every act 
and posture of common life was engrossed by the 
self-persecuting zeal of the ascetic. And the lay 
world that maintained him in the intervals of his 
weird warfare expected of him a rigid persistence in 
his efforts, in exchange for its alms, as much as the 
votaries expected it from each other, if the reputa- 
tion for sincerity and sanctity of each was not 
to be lost {Vinaya Texts, iii. p. 66 ff., i. pp. 90, 
93). 

The Eoglish reader of translations from Pali and Sanskrit will 
find the word ^ascetic* used to denote any person who from 
religious motives has ‘ renounced the world* (of. e.g. Dialogues 
of the Buddha, i. 218, n. 2 ; The Jdtaka. vi., Cambridge, 1907, 
Index, 8.V. ‘Ascetic'). This is due to tne English poverty for 
such terms as religieux and its synonyms. It does not, how- 
ever, follow that, beyond renouncing home, property, and 
marriage, the so-called ‘ ascetic ’ is to be understood as engaged 
in systematic penance or self-mortification. 

Ascetic practices were spoken of collectively as 
tapas(Eah tapo)yi.e. ‘burning,’ ‘glow.’ Parallel 
with, but usually independent of, sacrificial rites, 
they constituted, no less than the latter, a system- 
atic line of action pursued to gain a distinctive 
end. That end, when Buddhism arose, was chiefly 
the guarantee of re-birth under relatively happier 
conditions than the present life could afford. 

For instance, in the parable of the log drifting down Uie 
Ganges, the Buddha, discussing the chances of its arriving in 
due course at the open sea, and enumerating the various 
obstacles, said that it might be seized by human or bj; non- 
human agencies. By this he illustrated the fate of a relirious 
brother, drawn back again into the world, or captured by long- 
ings after some abode of the gods and contorrmng to some dis- 
cipline (brahmachariya)with. ttie notion : * By this rule, or ritual, 
or askesis (tapena), or discipline I shall become a god, or god- 
like being’ {Sairhy. iv. 179 ff., but cf. also Majjh. ii. p, 36, 1. 2). 

Of the more usual object of tapas, according to 
the Vedas— the attainment of magical powers — 
but slight traces remain. The Buddha, for instance, 
tells, as an ancient legend, of the failure of certain 
Bsis to blast by curses a seer who exclaimed that 
their tapots was proved futile and their discipline 
fruitless (Mafjhimay ii. 155). 

I The way m which tapas was held to guarantee 
the end sought after was not, as in sacrificial rites, 
by the propitiation of a god or gods, but by satis- 
fying, as a system of acts and abstinences, the law 
of mrtm conceived as impersonal, eternal, moral 
energy. Painful experience and the absence of 
pleasant experience were to work as a set-off', in 
the balance of fate, against the weight of pleasant 
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self-indulgences in the past, and of possible pleasant 
experience in the near future, respectively. 

‘There are, brethren,’ the Buddha's discourse runs, ‘certain 
recluses (Achelakas, Ajivikas, Ni^janthas, etc.)^ who thus preach 
and believe : Whatsoever an individual experiences, whether ifc 
be happy, or painful, or neutral feeling, all has been caused by 
previous actions. And thus, from the cancelling of old actions 
by tapas, and by abstaining from doing new actions, there is no 
influx into future life; by this non-intlux Jcarrm is destroyed, 
and so ill is destroyed, and so feeling is destroyed, and so all 
pain will become worn away. This, brethren, is what the Ni- 
gapthas (Jains) say. . . . Is it true, I asked them, that you 
believe and declare this? . . . They replied ... Our leader, 
Nataputta, is all-wise ... out of the depths of his knowledge 
he ’tells us : Ye have done evil in the past. This ye do wear 
away by this hard and painful course of action. And the disci- 
pline that here and now, by thought, word, and deed, is 
wrought, is a minus quantity of bad karma in future life . . . 
thus all karma will eventually be worn away, and all pain. To 
this we assent’ (Majjhima, ii 214 jff. ; cf. i. M). 

The recorded interviews between the Buddhists 
and the Brahmans yield no such efforts to master 
and forestall destiny. But one young Brahman 
names tapas as one of five conditions declared by 
the priestly class to be requisite for the achieve- 
ment of ‘merit’ {Majjhima, ii. 199). And current 
verses commending tapas are here and there 
gathered into the Buddhist canonical anthologies 
{Samyutta, i. 38, 43, 112-Sutta NipSta^ verse 77 ; 
Ahguttara, iii. 346). 

STow Buddhism was frankly eudsemonistio in Its ethics. It 
hastened to reduce the evil of the world to its ultimate term— 
dukikha, ‘ pain/ ‘ sorrow,* ‘ misery,* ‘ ill.' It spoke of nirvd'tyt as 
absolute happmess. Its cardinal tenets were to be an or^non 
for the extiipation of ill. Affectionate and moral conduct, 
* noble ’ (Aryan) views, are commended as securing phdmuihdra, 
that is, easeful, serene living {Aiiguttara^ iii. 132). Conswjuently 
it could not well sanction any deliberate infliction of pain, or 
dis-ease, as such, on one’s self or on others. One of those 
categories into which the canonical books delight to divide 
humanity classes men as self -tormentors, or self-burners {attaii- 
tapo)f tormentors of others, tormentors of both self and others, 
tormentors neither of self nor of others (3fajj’hima, i. 341, 411, ii. 
169 ; Af^guttara, ii. 206 ; Puggala, 65). Under the first head 
come the votaries of tapas ; under the second, butchers, fowlers, 
hunters, fishermen, thieves, executioners, gaolers, and aU doers 
of acts of cruelty ; under the third, great functionaries who, 
when hold^g sacrificial ceremonies, perform rites involving some 
personal discomfort, and also have herds of animals slaughtered, 
and keep their slaves in fear of punishment. Under the fourth 
head come those who have left the world and the home for the 
career of a recluse. These are, or should be, filled with charity 
and companion for all living beings ; they own no property in 
animals or in personal service. They harm no one, molest no 
one, and have thrown off the cares and ties that torment the 
world. And, as it were in antithesis to the word ‘burning,’ 
they are said to have ‘ become cool’ {sitibhuto)* 

The latter term, satibhuto, would seem to imply 
renuuciatlou of tapas, as well as of those professions 
and practices through which a man would become, 
as it were, a cause of burning or torment to others. 
He has, of cotorse, still to cultivate, even if he be a 
hhiickhu frequenting forest seclusion (Majjhima, i. 
469), the virtue of hiri-ottappa, conscientiousness 
and fear of blame. These wul often entail, ere he 
graduates in saintliness, states of mind called 
‘ huming-producing’ (tapanlya dhamniAt), to wit, ‘I 
have left undone those things that I ought to have 
done, and I have done those thin^ that I ought not 
to have done’ (Ahguttara, i. {j)ha 7 mna’- 8 anqanL 
§§ 38, 1300, 1323). Nor was he to be ‘ cool ’ in 
pressing forward to complete emancipation and 
self -conquest ; but, on the contrary, abundance of 
‘ardour [atapl) was expected of him. Only the 
arahat is descri^ as wholly as one rest- 

mg on a summit, or by clear waters beyond the 
3 ungle (see art. Akhat). 

^ Buddhism, again, claimed at its very inception, 
m the Buddha’s first sermon, to be a Middle Path, 
opposed equally to the extremes of sensuous and 
worliBy indulgence on the one hand, and of self- 
mortmeation on the other. Both are denounced as 
imoble (im-^an) and unprofitable, the latter, 
also, as dukjeha {SEE xi. 146, Majjh, iii. 230). 
Contrasted in another passage, in a lungle simile, 
as the thick-set path and the fired-ont path, they 
middle course of the brother 
who (in the practice of the ‘Four Inceptions of 


Mindfulness’) ‘ardently’ surveys body, imnrefi- 
sions, thoughts, and feelings, that he may suMiie 
ail grief arising from coveting the things of the 
world {Ahquttara, i. 295). 

The Buddha’s twofold objection to the practice 
of asceticism is really one : dtikkfm is evil and 
must be removed. Excess is dukkim. Tapas is a 
form of excess, and muItipUcs dukkht. ' It does 
not even lead through suliering to any gain ; it is 
unprofitable. This futility of tapas, and not any 
shrinking from pain, was the moral of his own 
strenuous essay in austerities. This ho is said, in 
the canonical books, to have related to a rllja’s 
son, who maintained that Iianpiness was to be won 
only through suffering {Majintimf, ii, 93) ; also to a 
young Brahman, who<iue.sti(ined him on the origin- 
ality of the system lu; forward [Majjkmui, ii 
212); and again to a young who doubtwi 

whether the Buddha’s di^tuplc^'n .studied bodily as 
well as mental control {Majghvnm, i. 237). When 
almost worn out by his austeritieH, he came, he 
said, to the conclusion : ‘ Not by this bitter course 
of painful hardship shall I arrive at that separate 
and supreme vision of all-sufficing, noble (Aryan) 
knowledge, passing human ken. Might there not 
be another path to Enlightenment!’ Whereupon 
he once more took reasonable care of the body, 
(whereby his fellow-ascetics, who had exp-ected great 
results, lost faith in him), and chose, for the medi- 
tations that brought the light, a spot wdiere the 
natural environment was of a kind to soothe and 
brace the spirit. 

A little poem in the SaihyuWx. N{k&ya{\, lOS) him, 

at this stage, M Imppy to the rolc"uso Iroin all M'lf-nujrtiliiMtion 
and from faith thereto. Befon* his *tnriij>h'0» enh "hl.'iuin'ut In* 
eat by the nver N'enihjarri, at the foot of the QoaUi«rd*« lianyan 
tree, milling : hut I am fre#-<l from all tliat thiSi<*ult t-ul' 

Oh! but well freed am I from that rourjo oi! dilhiMilt 

toil I Wholly steadfast and mindful now draw I near to uodhi 
(enlightenment).’ Mira, the ©vU one, trii d to uhaio* Ins 
serenity: * Tapas and sarrifir© thnu abandoned, wliereb} 

the Brahman youths are purified? The impure ma> deem him- 
self pure, when hv hath misH»,-d the path of punl\ ' And 
Gautoma replie'j : * I who have discerned the ^ of lin>] 

tapas and of all fapns whatsoever— Iwanug along wah it, m it 
does, all that is useless, even as puiitmg-jiole anti t ung-|»li!i 
may bring along a water-anuke —I, praeti'-mg the path to 
b<HiM — moral conduct, meditation and imnght— have won the 
Purity supreme.’ 

The loregoing allusions define the attitude of 
Buddhism to asceticism when the term applies to 
a course of painful penance, privation, injury, toil, 
or tedium indicted upon the person. But in the 
sense of the Greek ashsis, or way of life, in which 
some channels of activity are wured and others 
developed by special training, Buddhism was 
thoroughly ascetic. ‘The Greek has his asceti- 
cism, but it is no mortification of the senses. It is 
just the power to refuse a lesser good for the sake 
of the greater. Such asceticism, an alert and 
constant effort after bettemess, is a tonic, a 
strengthening of fibre, an added increment to life.’ 
Dr* Jane Harrison’s words (Aibatiy Bmkw, Jan. 
1^8) apply no less to the Buddhist. Of the lay- 
disciple a less high standard of training was 
expected. His whole duty may be said to be laid 
down in the Sigdl(mdda Sutianta of the Dtgha* 
But any deeply serious movement must always 
concentrate its energies and its care at first on a 
nucleus of whole-hearted devotees, who alone will 
tide it over initial difficulties, and propagate it. 
These can no more live like the rest of the world 
than an army when mobilized can afford to do. 
With the end it had in view, the Buddhist mkesu 
is in some respects in affinity with the Christian, 
in some, again, with the Greek. For the earnest 
student (smha) the body was something to 1^ ana- 
lytically studied and kept in cleanliness and good 
health. Clothing for it, re^ar and frequent baths, 
massage, shelter, regular food, rest, and medicines 
were prescribed. But it remained, religiously con- 
sidered, a foul thing (putikdyo) ; and the senses 
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were so many opportunities and channels of malefic 
impressions and impulses. Susceptibility to beauty 
of person req^uired to be corrected oy the contempla- 
tion or imagination of bodily transience, decay, and 
putrescence. The bodily culture of the Order 
amounted veiy much to what would now be called 
‘ the simple life.’ Needs (which would else provoke 
pain) were to be satisfied without arousing new 
and unnecessary wants. The recurring explana- 
tion of * moderation in diet * is typical : — 

* When any one takes iood with reflexion and judgment, not 
for purposes of sport, excess, personal charm and attraction, 
but so as to suffice for the sustenance and preservation of the 
bo<^j for allaying hunger and for aiding the practice of the 
religious life ; and thinMng, ** While I shall subdue that which I 
have been feeling, and shall cause no new feeling to arise, and 
maintenance shall be mine, blamelessness also and comfort'*—- 
this content, temperance, judgment in diet, is what Is called 
** moderation in diet’** (Dhamrmtrsangav>if 1348). 

Compared with the ascetic excesses, as well as 
with the imaginative and speculative obsessions, 
of the age, the Buddhist standpoint was markedly 
hy^enic. As the Buddha is recorded to have said 
(Majjhima, i. 509), to consider that health means 
merely that nothing ails the body is to lack all 
noble (Aryan) vision. On the other hand, a healthy 
and efficient condition of body was not only indis- 
pensable to a healthy and efficient condition of 
mind, but was an integral part of sound training 
{Majjhirmt i. 239, 473 ff., 426; Dhamma-sanganti 
§§ 40-61). There does not appear, in the canonical 
hooka, any glorification of the intellectual or spirit- 
ual at the expense of the corporeal. The consti- 
tuents of individuality were ranked on a level, as 
being each and all ^impermanent, channels of 
suffering, and void of Atman. But then this hody- 
and-mind individuality, ‘poor thing’ though it 
might be, was potentially the vehicle of nirvana, 
of arahat-ship. And hence the training of it was 
of the first importance— training by no means of a 
negative, paralyzing character. The pupil of a 
great Brahanan ascetic school is asked by the 
Buddha whether, and how, Parasariya teaches the 
cultivation of the bodily faculties. The answer is, 

‘ Yes ; with the eye he sees no object, with the ear 
he hears no sound.’ ‘ On that system,’ is the re- 
joinder, ‘the blind and the deaf have their senses 
best cultivated.’ And ‘ the supreme faculty-culture 
(indriya-hhavand) of the noble (Aryan) discipline ’ 
is then described (Majjhima, iii. 298 ff. ). The train- 
ing, moreover, is often represented as gradual, just 
the ‘hit placed in the colt’s mouth’ to begin with 
(Majjhima, iii. 2) : ‘ Come thou, brother, keep the 
sila and the precepts and acquire the range of moral 
conduct, ... see that the gates of sense are well 
guarded, that no influx of impressions bear thee 
off thy feet, be moderate in diet, keep vigUa, be 
mindful and heedful, cultivate self-collectedness in 
solitude, purging the heart of the five hindrances 
and practising the meditation raptures’— these are 
given as seven successive grades. But in propor- 
tion to the distance from graduation, that is, from 
‘ emancipation,’ was the training to be strict and 
unintermittent. Certain brethren, who asserted 
that a number of daily meals kept them in better 
health than the one midday meal of the Master, 
were gently reminded that they were too far from 
‘attaining’ to emancipation to let themselves go 
(Majjhima, i. 473 ff.). To one who had attained, 
such questions sank into insignificance. ‘You 
say,’ the Buddha asks an appreciative friar, ‘ that 
my disciples hold me in reverence. Why do they ? ’ 
‘ For five qualities ; youx frugal diet, contentment 
with whatever raiment, food, and lodging you have, 
and your love of solitude.’ ‘ That can hardly be,’ 
is the answer, ‘ for while some of my disciples in 
one or other of these things practise austerities, 
I some days make a fuller meal, or wear lay robes, 
or accept invitations to dine, or dwell indoors, or 
among my fellows.’ And he goes on to reveal 


the deeper basis of their trust in him (Majjh, ii. 
6 ff. ). 

It was not to he expected that the Buddha’s fol- 
lowers, even when they were advanced in training, 
would all appreciate the quasi-VmlmQ ‘ liberty ’ of 
his own high standpoint. In Dr, Neumann’s words, 

‘ ascetic simplicity is a characteristic of humanity 
and ineradicable ’ (Lieder der Moncha und Nonnm 
[Berlin, 1899], p. viii). The austerities alluded to 
in the Order became elaborated into a scheme of 
thirteen extra vows or burdens {dhutahga), more 
discussed, perhaps, than carried out (SBE xxxvi. 
267-269). But they were at variance with the 
spirit of early Buddhism, which, in reducing life 
to a healthful simplicity for those who had set 
their faces toward the Highest, sought, in its own 
metaphor, to give them the liberty of the bird, 
which in flying ‘ bears with it but the power to fly * 
(Digha, i. 71). 
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ASCETICISM (Celtic). — i. It has been sug- 
^sted (Fisher and Baring - Gould, Lives of the 
British Saints) that the monastic system of Ireland 
and Wales was a continuation of pre-Christian 
ascetic practices ; hut this statement is unsupported 
by evidence. Herodian (a.d. 197) mentions the 
hardiness and scantiness of clothing of the Britanni ; 
but this had no ascetic significance. On the other 
hand, Strabo (vi. 196) states that the Celts were 
pleasure-loving {i)doviKoL), and Diodorus (xxvi. 3) 
says of the Galatse that they were fond of wine. 
At the same time, it has to he admitted that our 
information as to the Celts in antiquity is very 
meagre, and especially insufficient for the relatively 
barren Celtic lands where Christian ccenobitism 
and asceticism afterwards flourished. 

2 . The Christian asceticism of Celtic countries 
in the 5th and 6th cents, undoubtedly owes its 
origin to transmission from Egypt through Massilia 
(Marseilles), a port which under the Empire had a 
vigorous Egyptian trade. Massilia and Larins 
(Lerina) in the South and Tours further North 
became active centres for the dissemination of the 
coenohitic ideal in Gaul and beyond. In the Life of 
the Scottish St. Ninian it is said that the saint had 
met St. Martin of Tours, and held him in such 
respect that, when he heard of his death, he 
dedicated to him the church called Candida Casa 
at Whithorn, which he was then building. With 
the monastic system of Southern Gaul, J ohn Cassiau 
was closely associated, and it has been held by 
Professor H. Williams (in Trans. Cymmr. Soc. 
1893-4) that the monastic system of Britain and 
Ireland was more akin to that of Southern than that 
of Northern Gaul. In the latter district monasticism 
made marked progress after the death of St. Martin 
of Tours (A.D. 400), and it may even have spread 
from this source to Britain, as is suggested by the 
story of St. Ninian ; but the main impetus to the 
growth of the monastic movement in these islands 
undoubtedly came through the anti-Pelagian mis- 
sion of Lupus and Germanus (429). At Larins a 
church and cloister were built by Honoratus, and 
it was here that Lupus, bishop of Troyes, became 
a monk after giving up his see and his family 
life. There was probably some rivalry between 
the Northern and the Southern monastic systems 
of Gaul, for Sulpicius Severus (Life of St Martin, 
cxvii.) says that the institutions oi St. Martin were 
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in some respects on a higher plane than the Egyp^ 
tian institutions of John Cassian, the founder of 
the monastery of Marseilles. That there were 
links between L6rins and Britain is suggested by 
the fact (attested by Sidonius Apollinaris) that 
Kiocatus, whose name is undoubtedly Celtic, visited 
that monastery twice in A.D. 460. The probability 
is that both of the Gaulish movements made con- 
tributions to British and Irish monasticism, 

3. Celtic asceticism, however, in spite of its rela- 
tion to the general movement in Chnstendom, had 
certain well-marked features of its own, which 
were mainly conditioned by the tribal organization 
in which it took root ( WBlis-Bund, Celtic Church in 
Wales; Fisher and Baring-Gould, op. cit.). The 
heads of the coenobitic communities of Celtic coun- 
tries were members of ruling tribal families, and 
the headship of these communities and participa- 
tion in their property and privileges continued (in 
some cases even to the 12th cent.) to be limited to 
those who, by means of their valid pedigrees, could 
show kinship with the founder. The formation of 
coenobitic communities in Wales and Ireland was 
probably directed not only by religious but also by 
economic considerations, owing to the pressure of 
population and the insufficiency of cultivable soil. 
The monasteries were largely centres of co-opera- 
tive industrial activity in agriculture and other 
arts, while the pursuit of learning and other ameni- 
ties of civilized life were thus rendered possible. 
I^y interests probably had a larger place in the 
life of these communities than the later Lives of 
Celtic saints, written under Benedictine influences, 
might lead us to suppose, and it was natural 
enough accordingly that these communities, as 
such, should take no account of clerical orders 
(Willis-Bund, op. cit). 

Prof. Hugh Williams (loc. cit) gives the following 
m the four stages of development of monasticism 
in Wales, and the development in Ireland was in 
the main parallel: (1) A It^e of seclitsion, self- 
denial, prayer, and meditation (and it may be 
added, indust^, to a large extent manual), in a 
common life of obedience to a superior, the abbot. 
There were similar institutions for women, and a 
Celtic monastery was sometimes double. The life 
of this stage ^pears to have been modelled on the 
teaching of Cassian in his de Institutis Cosnobi" 
orum and Conlationes Patrum. (2) A stage when 
the monastery was pre-eminently a school^ as ex- 
emplified in the case of the Welsh saint lUtud. 
When children were sent to a monastery of this 
kiud, they were regarded as the foster-children of 
the Church, and a fee had to he paid not only for 
their fosterage but at their removal. (3) That of 
the Eremites, or Anchorites. In Egypt thia stage 
came fost, but in Celtic countries it grew out of 
ocenobitism. lu 695, when Columbanus wrote to 
Gregory the Great, this movement was at its height 
m Ireland, and was also characteristic of Gaul and 
Britain, It was doubtless largely due to economic 
pressure upon the monasteries. The settlements 
of those who left the monasteries were often named 
after the saint who was head of the monastic com- 
munity that they left. In all Celtic countries the 
hermits of this stage showed a marked predilection 
tor islands, at first in lakes and streams, then in 
the sea. (4) The stage of Ttwnastic pilgrwns or 
missioTmries. These combined the work of itinerant 
preachmg with that of tilling the soil in the dis- 
tncts where for the time being they settled. 
Among the fruits of these missions were the 
monasteries established by Welsh and Irish saints 
in Brittany, and notably the following important 
commimities : (a) that of Iona, founded by St. 

those of Anegray, LuxeuH, 
and Fontame m the Vosges, foundef by St. Colum- 
banus m the end of the 6th cent. ; (c) that of Bobbie 


in Italy, founded by the same saint in the begins 
ning of the 7 th cent. ; (d) that of St. Gall, founded 
by a disciple of St, Columbanus. Other Iriah 
monasteries on the Continent were Lagny, F^ronne, 
Fosse-la- Ville (near Lifege), Lure, Beaulieu (in Ar- 
gonneh Wiirzburg, and Shekingen. These and 
other (jeltic monasteries were important centres of 
learning in the Dark Ages, and the Irish monks 
especially were distinguished for their skill in 
copying and illuminating MBS (cf. EME i. 843, 860). 

4 , The regulation of life in the monastic com- 
munities gave rise to the formation of Fenitentials 
and Buies. Some of the former, as, for instance, 
that of Gildas (see Hugh Wiiiiamis, GUdm), show 
that drunkenness and worse vices had to be kept in 
check, and the Lives of the saints themselves some- 
times give similar indications. The rule of Colum- 
banus was in some respects severer even than that 
of St. Benedict (Warren, Liturg'^ and Mitual of iM 
Celtic Church). Bo far as the celibacy of the clergy, 
however, was concern^, it is probable, as Warren 
points out, that a married priesthood was not un- 
known in certain places an<l at certain times. St. 
Patrick appears to have been the son of a deacon 
and grandson of a priest, and one Irish canon 
^eaks of a cleric and his wife (‘uxor e|us^). 
GOdas in his Increpatio in mcerdotes seems to 
imply a married priesthood. The ellorts to pro- 
mote clerical celibacy in Wales in the 10th cent, 
met with conHiderablo opposition, wdilch continued 
into the two following centuries. Giklas {Epki. 



filii prophetarum ') ; in efa Excid. 80 he says, ‘ Hiere- 
mias quoque virgo prophetaque ^ ; but this was 
probably in opposition to tlie current ecclesiastical 
practice of Wales in his time. 

The lives of the Celtic saints sometimes describe 
their ascetic practices in terms not unlike those of 
Indian yogis or faqlrs, and it has been suggest^ 
that the principle underlying this self-torture was 
analogous to the Celtic legal remedy of ‘ fasting 
against a person,^ a practice whereby the person 
‘fasting against^ another, to whom he had pre- 
ferred a request, could bring his blood upon the 
other persoirs head, if the fasting led to the faater's 
death through persistence in refusing the request 
(Fisher and Baring-Gould, British Baints, Intro- 
duction). 

Some of the austerities recorded of Irish juinta are a-i hSlows : 
■—St. Mnnehua is said to have spent seven year-n su-^pencivci by 
iron shackles under his anujiita, *so that he -<(-1 a jiuco 
in heaven,* in lieu of one which he had ffiven away. Both he 
and St. Ite are j-aid to have caused their bodies to be eaten Into 
by chafers or stag-beetlet. St. Hadian I» mid to have worn a 
girdle of iron that cut to the bone. Of St Ciaran we are O^ld 
that he mixed his bread with sand, and of him and St. Columha 
that they slept on the ground wuth a stone for a bolster. Of 
St Mochua it is said that he lived u an indtmm in a prison of 
stone, and that he had only a little aperture left for lettmg fo.;d 
down to Mnu Of the Welsh saint Brynaoh we are told that he 
lessened his need for the luxury of clothing bv dipping hu. bmiy 
daUy in the coldest water, and St Cadoc is^abo taid to ha\« 
been wasted with fastings. Further, of the Irisii simt Kevin it 
is said that he remained for seven years in a .standmj,- posture 
without sleep, with his arm held up in the same position, and 
that a blackbird laid and hatched her eggs in his palm. Some 
of these tales are obviously exi^gemtions. but aoubtless the 
Celtic monks underwent not a law austerities boto neceswry 
and voluntary. An ascetic attitude towards women appear* to 
be reflected in some ritual observances of the Celtic Church, as 
for instance in the rule (embodied in the Penitdutxal of Cum- 
inius) that women were to be veil^ at the reception or the 
Eucharist. In fee Leabhar Breac, too (L 24b, col. i ), there is 
mentioned an Irish church where women were prohibited from 
going near fee altar or taking fee chalice iriUi t-heir Imnds. 
The Iriah Lib^r Hyrmtorum, in its praise of the celibate live* 
of St. Patrick and St. Brigit, shows that fee ascetic ideal had an 
honoured place in Celtic monasticism ; and St. Patrick says of 
himself in his Confe&sio that he pray^ as many as a hundred 
prayers a day, and fee same numW at n%ht. Neither snow, 
fwst, nor ram could prevent him from goinv before daj light to 
his wont^ place of prayer. In spite of fis tribal and other 
features, it cannot be doubted feat ueltic asceldcism was es sentt- 
ally part of the same movement as that which showed itself in 
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Ohristendom generally, and was governed in the main by 
similar ideals. 

c One of the best known names connected with 
Celtic asceticism is that of the Culdees (Ir. Cili 
* the companions of God ’). This term was some- 
times Latinized into CoUdei (‘God-worshippers^b 
It is probable, according to the view taten by 
Reeves and Zimmer, that this term, as used from 
the 9th to the 12th cent,, did not denote the regular 
successors of the Irish monasticism of the 6th, 7th, 
or 8th cents., but the followers of a new movement, 
which dated from the 8th century. Zimmer sug- 
gests that it was probably due to the influence of 
monks who had returned to Ireland after living at 
Metz under the rule of Chrodegang {A.D. 749). It 
was not in Ireland, however, but in North Britain 
that the Culdee movement attained its most im- 
portant development. 

Many of the terms of Oeltic monastic nomenclature were 
derived from Latin, but a few were of native origin. The fol- 
lowing are the chief terms of Irish : abb (‘ the abbot 0 ; secnabb 
(i.e. secundm abbas, ‘the prior'); Ugirid (‘the lector'); 
mete Ugind (‘the lector’s pupil'); coimituide (‘the warden'); 
manach (* a monk ’) ; mac dUrech (* a young monk ’) ; bom^ 
airchinnech (‘the prioress’); caillech (‘a nun'); mac-caiUeeh 
(‘a young nun ') ; herrad manaig (‘ the tonsure,' in Oeltic coun- 
tries over the front of the head from ear to ear); eathairt 
eongbaU or mainister (*a monasterj’^*); cmchara (‘an anchor- 
ite ’) ; a/nmehara (‘ a soul-friend,’ ‘ confessor ') ; dHc (‘ cilicium ') ; 
claumd (‘ clausula ’) ; cripta (Lat crypta) ; disert (Lat. desertimij 
‘ an anchorite's cell'). In Welsh the following are some of the 
terms employed: abad (‘an abbot’); mynach (‘a monk'); 
abodes Can abbess'); mynaches, Ueim (‘a nun’); myr^hlog 
(‘monaebi locus’); mynachdy (‘a monastery’); ewfeint (‘a 
convent'); didry fwrQxt, *a homeless man,' ‘a hermit'); ancr 
(* an anenorite *1 ; meudtoy (lit. ‘ a servant of God,’ ‘ a hermit ') ; 
evfygl (* cubioulum ' ‘ a hermit’s cell '). The Breton and Oomish 
terms are practically identical with those of Welsh. The place 
name Dyserth in j^ntshire is probably identical in meaning 
with the Irish dissrt. The derivative of eella was in Irish dlle, 
in Welsh cell. Oil in Welsh place names means ‘ a retreat,* and 
Umt ‘an enclosure,' a term applied to the precincts of a 
monastic settlement- Generally it is followed by the name of 
a saint, but sometimes by some other word, such as a river 
name : e.g. Llanelwy, Llandaf, Llangefni, Llanarth, Uanllyfni. 
The Welsh term Plwyft Breton PZou (from Latin plebes\ which 
now means * a parish,’ meant in mediaeval Welsh ‘a congrega- 
tion.’ 

6. The general fusion of Celtic Christianity with 
that of Rome led to the assimilation of the monastic 
institutions also, and the foundation of new mon- 
asteries and nunneries by the leading orders of the 
Continent. In W ales some of the mediaeval abbeys, 
such as Neath, Margam, Strata Florida, Strata 
Marcella, Aberconwy, and V"aUe Crucis, aided and 
patronized Welsh literature; but from the 14th 
cent, onwards Welsh poetry, largely under the in- 
fluence of the love-poet Dafydd ah Gwilym, shows 
an anti -ascetic tendency. Unlike Ireland and 
Brittany, Wales has become thoroughly Protestant 
in spirit, and not only Protestant but Noncon- 
formist. So far as the Nonconformity of Wales 
may be said to have an ascetic bias, it is in the 
direction of temperance and total abstinence from 
the consumption of alcohol ; and this tendency has 
left its trace in legislation in the ‘Welsh Sunday 
Closing Act.’ The Calvinistic Methodist Church, 
ei^ecmly, views the sale and use of alcohol by its 
officers and members with marked disfavour ; and 
its regulations are strongly hostile to all forms of 
card-;^aying, dancing, and the drama, but the spirit 
of Welsh Nonconformity in general is practically 
identical in these matters with that of this denomi- 
nation. 
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ASCETICISM (Christian).— 

1. Introduction : Asceticism in its relation to Biblical revela- 
tion. 

II. Attitude of the Early Christian Church to Asceticism. 
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IV. Asceticism in Modem Times. 

I. The Gr»co-Bussian Church. 

z. The Roman Catholic Church. 

3. The Protestant Churches. 

Literature. 

I. INTRODUCTION: ASCETICISM IN ITS RE- 
LATION TO Biblical BEVELATiON.^The word 
‘asceticism’ (Gr. dixKTjais, from a(rK€Lv=^to exercise 
or practise ’), when used in the sphere of religion and 
ethics, denotes self -preparation for a virtuous course 
of conduct, the zealous practice of acts of devotion 
and morality. This practice of virtue in the 
narrower and stricter sense, or what may be called 
moral gymnastic, may consist in exercises of an 
inward kind (prayer offered in the heart, examina- 
tion of conscience, and the like), or in acts of self- 
discipline passing over into the outward life (self- 
mortification by fasting, voluntary poverty, sexual 
continence, etc.). Both forms of asceticism, that 
pertaining to the spiritual sphere and that of a 
physical and external character, were already 
known to classical antiquity, especially in the 
traditional teaching of its philosophers from Py- 
thagoras and Socrates downwards (cf, daKTjens in 
Plato, for instance i2ep. vii. 636 ; and in Aristotle, 
for instance Eth, Nicom. ix. 9; as well as the 
mention of ttoWclI xal Travrodawal dcK'/jocLs 6(rL6rrjro$ 
in Isocrates, p. 226 C, etc.). A specially high 
value was set upon the ascetic habit of life in the 
schools of the Stoics (cf. especially Epictetus, Il€/)i 
do’XTjcrewsj Diss. II. xiii, 6), the Cynics (cf. kwik^ 
&(rKr)(ns in Jos. Ant. VI. xiii. 6), and the later 
Platonists beginning with Plutarch (cf. the latter’s 
Moral, p. 668 E). Owing to the great and wide- 
spread influence of these schools during the 
Roman Imperial period, * philosophy ’ and ‘ asceti- 
cism ’ {rh doKTjTLKbvj Epictetus, Diss. ii. xii. 6) were 
employed almost as synonymous terms. Abundant 
evidence of the essential identity of the connota- 
tion of the terms ‘ascetic’ and ‘philosopher’ is 
furnished especially by the writings of Philo 
Judaeus, as well as oj those of numerous Christian 
Fathers from the time of Justin Martyr and Cle- 
ment of Alexandria onwards. When Philo haUs 
the Jewish religion, and the Fathers hail Chris- 
tianity,^ as the true philosophy, both have in view 
a certain ascetic element m their respective re- 
ligions. The moral strictness and earnest demand 
for virtue found in both, when looked at from the 
view-point of asceticism, formed the connecting link 
which rendered possible such a combination of the 
Jewish or Christian ideal of life with the ‘ wisdom ’ 
of the Greeco-Roman philosophers. 

As a matter of fact, there does appear to be 
inherent in both the OT and the NT stages of reve- 
lation an element of asceticism. This consists in 
the urgent demand for an earnest combating of 
sin and a complete resignation to the holy wiB of 
God. In its ntual legislation the Old Testament 
also prescribes fasting—sometimes strictly obliga- 
tory and universal (especially on the Great Day of 
Atonement, Lv 16^ 23®^), at other times optional 
and limited by temporary or personal conditions 
{e.g. J1 2^2^ Jer 36^ 1 S 7«, 2 S 12i«ff*, Ezr ; 
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in particulaT, it imposes upon the priestly order towards the problems of coutrollinff the appetites 


in particuiaT, xt imposes upon me pnesDiy oraer 
certain temporary forms of abstinence ; and^ is 
acq^uainted with a form of vow in virtue of which 
certain persons abstain all their lives from the 
use of wine (Nu Jg 13b 1 S Jer 35). 
And the New Testament religion not only takes 
cognizance of these and similar ordinances of the 
Old Covenant, hut even itself leaves scope for a 
corresponding ascetic course of conduct. While 
not prescribing fasting as a matter of obligation, 
the NT clearly assumes that this practice will occa- 
sionally be followed by members of the Christian 
community (Mt Ac 13“ 14^, 2 Co 11^ etc.) ; 

it exhibits a similar attitude in the matter of 
sexual continence (Mt 19^b 1 Co 7“), or of the 
renunciation of earthly possessions (Mt 19^^ Ac 2^ 
4®2 5^), or of temporary submission to a vow (Ac 
and the like. In short, acts of ascetic dis- 
cipline and training in virtue are contemplated 
in the NT as allowable, nay, even as necessary, 
according to time and circumstances, in the sphere 
of Christianity. In the interests of the kingdom 
of Christ, the Apostle Paul submits himsmf to 
fastings, watchings, cold, nakedness, etc. (2 Co 6*^ 

; and * bruises ’ and ' subdues ’ his body after 
the manner of athletes (1 Co 9^). And he looks 
for similar action on the part of other seriously- 
minded followers of Christ (Gal 5^, 13^b Col 3®). 

In view of the above and many other Biblical 
expressions, it cannot surely be maintained that 
ascetic practices are excluded by the religion of 
revelation. But, on the other hand, they cannot 
be regarded as a primarily important or fuTida- 
mentally significant element of that religion. That 
they play only a secondary or accessory rdle in the 
sphere of revealed truth is plain even at the OT 
stage of religion, both from the relatively small 
number and the moderate strictness of the com- 
mands regarding fasting and other forms of absti- 
nence, and from the sharp polemic of the Law 
and the Prophets against the excessive bodily and 
external mortification which prevailed widely m the 
relirions of Israel’s heathen neighbours (cf. the 
prohibitions of self-mutilation in Lv 19 and Dt 23, 
and Elijah’s attitude towards the frantic wounding 
of themselves by the priests^ of Baal, 1 K 18^^*), i 
There is also proof of this in the absence of all i 
trace^ of a partiality or a preference for the un- 
married life in the social and ethical practice of 
life in Israel. To marry and to have children 
remain national fundamental virtues in Israel 
throT^h all periods of its history ; even as late as 
the Eoman era, the Pharisees, who were pre- 
eminently the party of strict law, and who showed 
in many other points a disposition towards rigor- 
ous legalism in the matter of ascetic practice, 
maintained a decidedly unfavourable attitude to- 
wards celibacy. The opposite attitude of the 
Essenes cannot count for much, in view of the 
notoriously small number of this party and the 
extent to which they were probably influenced by 
foreign customs, particularly, it may be assumed, 


loreign customs, particularly, it may be assumed, 
bv the example of the Pythagoreans ; and even in 
this sect there was a minority which (according to 
dos. II. yiii. 13) did not renounce marriage. 

That Christ and the primitive Christians devi- 
ated in any of the points here mentioned from 
traditions that prevailed among the Covenant 
People of the OT is a theory that could be main- 
tamed only by a NT exegesis controlled by ascetic 
prejudices. Neither as regards the individual nor 
as regards society do the ethical teachings and pre- 

scnptions of the NT go further than nerW. It is 

intended not as a rigorous statute, hut as a com- 

His disciples 

(Mt 10®8 16^4, Jn to follow after Him in the 
way of the cross and of humiHty ; and the Apostles 
adopted precisely the same free and mild attitude 


and mortifying the flesh. In regard to these pro- 
blems, St. Paul appears in some measure to have 
made stricter demands (cl the above-cited passages 
in 1 and 2 Cor. as well as the Epistle to tlie Gala- 
tians, etc.) tlian even the stern legalist St. James ; 
but an injustice is done him when the attempt m 
made to read into his Ep’htlc'^ anjdhing iifce a 
commendation of moiiestn* withdrawal from the 
world or of fanatical maintenance of virginity. 
He was and continues to be the preacher of true 
evangelical freedom, even in all those instances 
where he deals with questions of individual or of 
social asceticism (of. 1 Co 6^^ 9^' 10^, Gal Eo 
14^^*) ; in the demands he makes for cross-bearing 
he nowhere goes beyond the standard set up by 
Jesus Himselt He who would * walk by the Spirit * 
(cf. Gal 5^®^*) must, indeed, turn away from all 
works of the flesh ; but there is no hint in this of 
an crt6/niroy or false angel-like spirituality 

(Col no * hating of one’s own flesh ’ in the sense 
of Neo-Platonic or Oriental dualistic teachings 
(Eph 3m one-sided bodily exercise and morti- 
fication ; for far higher tlmn such ffwpuxrm^ 
stands in his estimation tlie hvry wpbs 

(1 Ti Even in the solitary pwsage in 
which he uses the word of rmigious and 

moral conduct fin his speech before Felix at 
Cmsarea, Ac 24^^ dirpbifKGitop (rw^BirffLP Ixco' 
rpbi rbv Be6v^ /c.r.X.), the practice of virtue he has in 
view is that which he champions everywhere else, 
a practice marked by the characteristic freedom 
of the Gospel, and as far removed from Pharisaic 
narrow-mindedness and legal bondage as it ia from 
unnatural self-torture after the fashion of Indian 
faalrs or heathen Syrian priests of Asia Minor. 

IL Teb Attitude of tee Early CEBisTiAE 
Ceurce to AscETmm.-^ltx spite of the condi- 
tion of things described al>ove, which forbids us to 
regard asceticism as^an element of the religious 
and moral life belonging exclusively to the essence 
of Christianity, or prescribed in its original kniy of 
doctrine as ms'cssary to salvation, the ascetic prin- 
ciple early made way for itself in the (b^vcdopiiient 
of the Christian Church. Nay, in th<i of 

this development, asceticism soareti to heights and 
produced phenomena in the life of the Church 
which for greatness^ and far-rea<dnng influence on 
the whole cultured life of humanity fall in no way 
behind what the history of non-Christian religions 
has show of an analogous kind. Christian 
asceticism is one of the phenomena product by 
the union of pre-Christian factors of eivilimtion 
With the spirit of Christianity, phenomena which 
—like Christian art, poetry, jurisprudence, etc.--- 
have (werywhere made contributions of inestimable 
value and of abiding significance for the further- 
I ance and elevation of the mental life of mankind. 

the source from which the Christian spirit 
derived this element of culture-— so far aa it did 
not lie in the religious and cultured life of the OT 
—can have been none other than that from which 
formative influences and impulses mainly flowed 
in the departments of art, poetry, politics, and 
law. The beginnings of asceticism in the Christian 
Church, especially as organized in the form of com- 
munities-— monasticism— -cons titute another chapter 
in the history of that process which is usually 
spoken of as the ‘Hellenizing of Christianity.’ 

assigned to them than 
within the sphere of this process, which embraces 
the history of the Church from the 2nd to the 5th 
century. For the stage upon which the pheno- 
mena of a fully developed and sociaUy organized 
Christian asceticism first make their appearance 
IS f^nd xn those lands which constituted the world 
of Grmco-Koman civihzation ; and the religious 
and pMlosophical traditions of this same cultured 
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world form the point to which the asceticism of 
the Chnrch, with its ideals and efforts, primarily 
and mainly attaches itself. 

Fer $e another supposition might appear possible, 
namely, that a fruitful influence upon the ascetic 
and monastic tendencies of the ancient Eastern 
Church proceeded from a religious civilization 
which in the matter of asceticism was so richly 
developed as that of India (with ascetic systems 
like Jainism and Buddhism, which date back to 
a time considerably earlier than the Christian era). 
Or an attempt might be made to trace the earliest 
ascetic and monastic movements in Christianity 
to kindred phenomena in the religions of Babylonia 
(and Syro^oenicia) or of Egypt. But when the 
various pre-Christian religious civilizations are 
pitted against one another and their share in the 
result before us examined, none can dispute the 
palm with Greece. India is far too distant, and 
was always much too widely separated from the 
mental life of the peoples of Western Asia, to be 
seriously taken into account. Towards the re- 
ligious usages of Babylonia and Syria, which might 
certainly be considered with a view to the solution 
of the problem, the people of God in OT times— 
and primitive Christianity in like manner— con- 
sistently assumed an attitude only of disapproval 
and sharp opposition (cf. the remark already made 
on 1 K 18^). Again, the analogies with early 
Christian asceticism, which have been sought in 
the religious system of the Egyptians, prove, upon 
closer critical examination, to be merely apparent. 
This remark applies especially to those alleged 
ascetics or priestly monks of the temple of Serapis 
whom H. Weingarten (art. ^Monchtum’ in FBE\ 
1882 ; and previously in Der Ursprung dee 
Mbnchtums im nachkonstantin. Zeitalter, Gotha, 
1877) sought to represent as the real models and 
teachers of the earliest Christian monks— a false 
theory which has been completely shattered by 
more recent investigation (see E. Preuschems 
monograph, Monchtum vmd SerapiskuU^ Darm- 
stadt, 1899 [2nd ed. 1903], in which the existence 
of Serapis priests of a monkish type is disproved, 
and therewith the utter impossibility of Wein- 
garten’s hypothesis demonstrated). Thus we must 
abide by the view that the beginnings of early 
Christian asceticism and monasticism go back to 
essentially Greek influences, or, to put it more 
exactly, to the influence of the late Greek and 
Judseo-Hellenic schools of philosophy, to which 
we have already referred in this connexion. The 
religions of the Ancient East can at most be 
credited with only an indirect share (the result of 
the syncretism of the Alexandrian epoch) in the 
formative process we are considering. [Cf., on the 
one side, Edwin Hatch, Influence of Gr. Ideas and 
Usages upon the Chr. Church (Germ, tr., Preuschen, 
Griechentum und Christentum^ Ereib. i. B. 1892, p. 
101 ff. ), and A. Harnack, Das Monchtum, seine Ideale 
und seine GescJmhte^, Giessen, 1895, esp. p. 18 ff. ; 
and, on the other side, the literature'(No. II. ) cited at 
the end of the present article, dealing with the his- 
tory of asceticism prior to and outside Christianity.] 

Long before the rise of monastic organizations, 
by which asceticism was elevated to the rank of 
the ideal of life for the social ethics of Christianity, 
many forms of ascetic practice and endeavour 
had made their appearance within the sphere of 
individual ethics. Some of these had their model 
in Jewish customs.^ This was the case in par- 
ticular with the habit of fasting twice a week and 
observing fixed daily hours of prayer. For both 
of these practices, the so-called ‘ station ’ fasts on 
Wednesday and Friday, and the habit of praying 
at least three times a day (the germ from which 
the later conventual institution of ‘hours’ de- 
veloped), there is evidence in writings as early as 


the 2ud cent. [Didache, VIII. L 3; Hermas, Bim. 
V. 1, 3; Aristides, Apol. 15; Tertull. de Jejun. 
i. 10, de Orat. i. 19; Clem. Alex., etc.). And at 
the root of both there is not only the Pharisaic 
Jewish model, but also an underlying allusion, 
dating probably even from Apostolic times, to 
the principal features of the Passion of our Lord, 
The phenomena of pre-monastic early Christian 
asceticism may be assumed to have found their 
models and motives mainly in pagan Hellenism. 
So with the custom (to be attributed to the in- 
fluence of Montanism) of partial fasting for several 
weeks before Easter (the Xerophagy, or Fast of the 
Passion) ; the disposition (attributable to the same 
source) to increase the severity of Church discMine 
and to place additional obstacles in the way of con- 
tracting a second marriage (cf. especially Tertull, 
deFoenit, de Fudic,, ad uxor., de Monogam., etc.) ; 
as well as the high or exaggerated value (to be 
explained partly from Montanist and partly from 
Gnostic influences) set upon voluntary virginity 
{rrapdevLa, iyKpdTeia) as an ideal. 

We see the coryphm of all the leading schools 
of theology, Greeks and Latins, Alexandrians and 
non- Alexandrians (cf., in regard to these last, not 
only the already oft-cited TertulUan, but also 
especially Cyprian, de Hah. Virg. and de Orat. 
Domin . ; Lactantius, Inst. Div. vi. 23 ; and Meth- 
odius, Conviv. vii, 3, viii. 1), participating in the 
endeavour to commend such ascetic practices. The 
ascetic element was most prominent, to be sure, in 
the theology of that school which, as the founder 
of an ecclesiastically orthodox gnosis in opposition 
to that of the heretical Gnostics, ventured to draw 
most boldly and most deeply from the treasury of the 
traditions of Greek philosophy— the Alexandrian, 
which far surpassed all other theological schools of 
the early Church in the matter of establishing and 
developing Christian asceticism. Even Clement, 
although he defends the right to hold earthly pos- 
sessions (Quis div. salv.), and imholds the sanctity 
of the married condition {FcedL ii. 10 ; Strom, ii. 
23, hi. 12), gives expression to very rigorous views 
regarding the Christian attitude to fine clothes and 
various worldly pleasures and enjoyments {Feed. 
h. Iff., hi. 2f., 7f.), and even pleads at times in 
favour of an almost Stoically conceived ideal of 
apathy (Strom, iv. 22, cf. ih. 7 and vii. 12). Origen, 
even after he had learned to repent of the hyper- 
ascetic excesses of his youth, in particular his 
self-emasculation (Euseb. HE vi. 8), still remained 
an enthusiastic panegyrist of all forms of world- 
renunciation andT mortifying of the flesh. He went 
sthi further in the matter of fasting and other 
forms of abstinence (see Horn, in Lv Exhort, 
ad Martyr, etc.), and especially in recommending 
virginity (on this last pomt, besides passages like 
c. Vels. i. 26, vii. 48, vih. 55, see especially his 
Com. on Bo 12^ where he commends three kinds 
of "living, holy, God-pleasing sacrifice,’ namely a 
martyr death, voluntary celibacy, and abstinence 
from sexual intercourse on the part of married 
persons ; similarly Horn. 23 in Hum.). 

It is not surprising that, when an advance took 
place from the practice of asceticism by individuals 
to its practice by bodies of people, the earliest signs 
of the movement took place where this Christian- 
Gnostic theology made its influence first and most 
powerfully felt. Egypt, the home of the Alex- 
andrian theology, became also the mother-land of 
early Christian monasticism, or, to designate it 
more exactly and correctly, coendbitism (for fiovaxos 
or pov&idjv is properly ‘ a hermit,’ " one living alone ’ ; 
it is the living together in KOLvdpia that stamps the 
ascetics as monks in the modem sense of the word). 
It was m those circles in Egypt in which theology 
and church stood in the closest connexion with 
Origen that the impulse towards more intimate 
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association, with a view to a common ascetic life, 
appears to have set in earliest. The adherents 
of the Origenist Hierakas, whom Epiphaaius in 
No. 67 of his Catalogue of Heretics describes as 
a sect under the name ^lepaKiraiy may in many 
respects he regarded as one of the earliest societies 
of ascetics. But in their case, as previously in 
that of the Encratite party of Tatian, the element 
of theoretical traditional teaching or mystico- 
Gnostic speculation probably predominated to 
such an extent that the name ^school’ or ‘sect^ 
fits them better than such designations as * Mdnch- 
verein ’ or * Klosterhriiderschaft * (of. art, * Hierakas ’ 
in PjKjE^ viii 381 by A. Hamack, who does not 
take sufficient account of the peculiarity which 
distinguishes them from the coenobite societies 
of the following period). Like these Hierakites, 
who may have belonged entirely to the 3rd cent., 
the ^solitaries' {jjLovaxot, also /xovoTporoL, fxovi^pus), 
described by Eusebius in two passages of his 
Commentary on the Psalms (on Pss 67 and 83), 
were also still without the closer social organiza- 
tion. The latter may yet have been wanting also 
to those 'bond brothers^ or 'sons of the oond* 
(Syr. b^nai J^ydrtid), of whom mention is made 
by a Syiian contemporary of Eusebius, namely, 
^hraates of Edessa, in Nos. 6 and 18 of his 
Momilies, To the category of ascetics who re* 
ceived their impulse from the Alexandrian theo- 
logy we must assign ^so those representatives of 
the ascetic habit of life who belong to the first 
decades of the 4:th cent., and whose dwelling- 
places should probably he sought in Palestine and 
Syria rather than in Egypt. What here again 
forbids our identifying them with monks proper or 
ccenohites is the lack of more definite information 
^ to principles of organization or rules that may 
have belonged to them. 

This characteristic of being bound together by 
a fixed principle or rule of life is not wanting, 
however, in those societies of Middle Egypt which 
from the early part of the 4th cent, began to 
make their, appearance in the Eastern Ciiurch, 
as the founders of which St. Antony and St. 
Pachomius have gained superlative fame. The 
former (horn 251, died 356) lived for some decades 
(from about 270) as a hermit in the mountain 
wastes of northern Middle Egypt, fon the right 
opposite Arsinoe and Heraelfeo- 

V shortly after the year 300, a number 

r associates in his ascetic mode of life, 
who had taken up their abode in the same region 
were trained by him to work and to practise de- 
votional exercises in common, and thus— though 
for a time without written rules -- a kind of 
monastic life was established. The sites of two of 
the Koivb&ia, or colonies of monks, established and 
toected by St, Antony down to his death (Le, 
for a full hatf century) can be fixed with tolerable 
certamty : Pispir, or the ' outer mount of Antonins * 
lymg close to the right bank of the Nile, and the 
mner mount ^ Antonius,’ lying farther to the 

trnK While this older patri- 

arch of Egyptian monasticism stiB refrained from 
committing ms rules to writing, his younger con- 
temporary Pachomius (born c. 290, died 345 or 
ascetics who gathered 
round him m southern Middle Egypt, between 

Eenderah, with a rule 
their devotional 

exercises and their work. This body of rules was 
reduced to writing by himself or by some 

^tten on a tablet of bra^ss, by an angel while he 
sojourned m a cave. Its prescriptions regulate in 


the most minute detail not only the daily round of 
i work and prayer, but also everything relating to 
the food, the clothes, the sleep, and the dwellings 
of the monks. They comprise much that is original 
and characteristic of the national Egyptian mon- 
astic usage, but also some things which the later 
tradition did not accept at all (so, especially, the 
division of the inmates of each esUiblishment into 
24 r6.yp.ara. classified according to age), or accepted 
only with considerable modifications (for instance, 
the piesciiptiou of 3 x 12 daily acts of ]cay(*rh 
Partly independent of the models oloTtai by the 
creations of these two great momwtic fathers, and 
partly with more or less dose attachment to them, 
there arose even during their lifetime various large 
and afterwards influential settlements of asso- 
ciated bands of ascetics. Thus we find (i) in 
Lower Egypt, the monasteries, or, to be ^more 
correct, the hermit-villages of the Nitrian moun- 
tain, founded somewhere aljout the year 320 by 
Amun or Ammonius, as wall as those of the desert 
of Skete to the north of this hill muntry, fouml^ 
about ^330 by Macarius Hhe Great^ or 'the 
Egyptian’ (died 390); (2) tlie South Palestinian 
Iiermitapa and monasteries of St. Hilarion, a 
Ijupii of St. Anthony Jc. 320-360); (3) the N. 
Syrian and Mcsopotmumn monasteries called into 
being about 325 m Kisiliis and its environs by the 
Awgin (a inonkish mint wlio received 
hi3 training at Tabennisi, tlio primupal niimastory 
of PachomiuH) ; (4) the monastic mm-h lo . estab- 
lished about 330 still farther north, in Armenia, 
Pontus, pd Cappadocia, by Eustathius of Sebasto. 
Only a little later are the phenoiiiena whicli mark 
the laying of tlie foundation of a joint practice of 
aHcetieism in the Went, esiweially the etwenti&lly 
iminastic activity of St. Miirtin (c, ha 

Western Gaul, Ite^aidin'' the majority of theae 
fathers of the mona-tic svi-iteni we have more or 
leffi detailed and in tlie inaiu reliable historical 
information. In his Uistoria Lawutai {written 
in the beginning of the 6th cent.), Palliulius has 
®®“®®bed sketches of the lives of some 70 not- 
able ascetics and founders of monasteries. These 
sketches, while not devoid of certain features of 
em Whshment, are never pure fictions, but rather 
embody renorts by eye- and ear-witnesses of the 
persons and events in question. The same remark 
applies to the historical value of the still older 
j MoTuir.horum by Itufimm, and to Athan- 

Miuss VvtaAntonii. Here, again, this liist-named 
biography of the most famous of all the Oriental 
fathers of monasticism has handed down to us 
information which, while it is enriched with not a 
few legendary additions, represents in the main the 
authentic testimony of contemporaries. [Agamsfc 
the attimks of modem hyper-critics (esp, the above- 
named Weingarten) on these and other sources for 
the history of asceticism and monasticism during 
the era of Constantine and the following period, 
see, in general, the discussions by C. Butler and 
the author of the present article in the works 
Cockier, .Ukese und MwKlUum, 
pp. 188 ft., 200 ft. 212 ff.)]. 

III. Development oe Ascetxcism xn tbs 
Mxexxle AGES.- Th^ Church of the MidSe 
Ages added scarcely anything that was eKsentiallv 
new to the forms of ascetic effort and action that 
had become usual in the Early Church period • 
but m the matter of establisliing fixed rules and 
systematizmg these form.s it went far beyond what 
had been done by the Ancient Church. The de- 
velopment in question was accomplished in the 
couxse of the following four periods : 

. period from, the Early Church 

to the MidfUe Ayes prefer (c. 360-800).— During 
tniB period labours of a number of monastic 
Isgulators m East and West gave permanent form 
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and binding force to the traditions of the era of 
Constantine with reference to the living together 
of ascetics in monastic establishments, Basil the 
Great of Caesarea (died 379) drew up a set of rules, 
which proved of fundamental importance and 
attained to permanent influence, for the monastic 
system of the Eastern Koman Empire and partly 
also of Lower Italy and Sicily, Suppression of 
che hermit or anchorite form of monastic life 
(which was still frequently preferred by the 
earliest Oriental ascetics) by coenobite arrange- 
ments, transfer of monastic settlements from re- 
mote deserts to the neighbourhood of cities, rejec- 
tion of hyper-ascetic excesses (e.o. in such matters 
as fasting and the number of daily times of prayer, 
which were restricted to seven or eight), and gener- 
ally an increasing mildness of disposition, directed 
to the discouragmg of excessive ascetic enthusi- 
asm — such are, upon the whole, the characteristic 
features of this organization which derived its 
origin and its name from Basil. In the Latin 
edition of the Buies of Basil, which Bufinus pre- 
pared to serve as a constitution for the lower 
Italian and Sicilian branches of this monastic 
family, provision is made even for the establish- 
ment of double religious houses, t.e. the erection 
close to one another of monasteries under an 
abbot and of nunneries under a ‘mother.’ The 
foundation of these double houses indicates a 
shrinking from the vehemence of the older sexual 
asceticism. A similar custom prevailed frequently 
in the West, even independently of the influence 
of Basil and Bufinus. Such houses were founded, 
for instance, in Spain by Fructuosus (died 670) ; 
in the British Isles we have examples in the Iro- 
Scottish religious houses founded by St. Patrick 
and St. Columba ; and still later in the orders of 
Bobert of Arbrissel (died 1117), Gilbert of Sem- 
pringham (died 1189), and Birgitta of Sweden 
(died 1373) ; cf. Zockler, lx, pp. 290, 379 fF., 419 ff., 
541 f. More or less important developments con- 
tinued to be undergone by Basil’s monastic legis- 
lation in the Byzantine East till towards the 
middle of the 11th century. These concerned 
especially such matters as the placing of the re- 
ligious houses under the bishop’s superintendence, 
increased severity of discipline within convents, 
an organic union whereby anchorites (/ceXXtwrai, 
‘inmates of cells’) lived with coenobites within 
the same cloistral district, and the distinguishing 
of the monks’ right of penitential discipline from 
the pastoral charge exercised by the secular clergy. 
Most efiective for this development were the 
ecclesiastical prescriptions of Justinian’s civil 
code ; the canons of certain synods of the 7th 
and 8th cents,, especially the Trullan Council, ii. 
692; the influence of the patriarch Germanus of 
Constantinople (died 703), of the abbot Theodoras 
Studita (died 826), of Athanasius of Trapezus (c. 
960 ff.) who founded the oldest principal religious 
house of the monastic republic on Mt. Athos, and 
of the Constantinopolitan monastic prefect, Simeon 
the younger (c. 1040; cf. Zockler, lx. p. 290 IF. ; 
and, in regard to the last named, K. HoU, Enthu- 
siasmus und Bussgewalt hdm griecMschen Monch- 
tum^ Leipzig, 1898). 

Turning to the monastic system and asceticism 
of the West, we discover the most influential 
legislator and most famous founder of orders in 
the person of Benedict the Great of Nursia (died 
643), the founder of Monte Casino. A number of 
his predecessors in the West (in particular Joh. 
Cassianus [died 435] and Csesarius of Arles [died 
W2], the former the composer of rules for monks, 
the latter the author of a system for nuns) had 
sought to adapt the ascetic traditions of the East 
as represented by Egypt and Syria to the needs of 
the mmates of Western religious houses. In 


relation to these attempts it is to be noted that 
the course followed by the Begula Benedkii, 
which became the fundamental code of the 
greatest of all the orders of monks, is partly to 
summarize and partly to condense and simplify 
previous results. The Begula in its present lorm 
IS divided into 73 chapters, and though perhaps 
not free from some later additions, may be re- 
garded, certainly up to ch. 66, as genuine. It 
exhibits no small degree of legislative wisdom in 
its enactments, which are marked on the one 
hand by strictness and on the other by humanity 
and mildness. It wears the aspect of strictness in 
its insistence upon the maintenance of the votum 
stdbilitatis, and in its measures for ensuring a 
strict claumra in opposition to all undutifulness 
and disposition on the part of the monks to wander 
about without restraint; so also in its demand 
that there shall be no holding of private property 
by any inmate of a religious house ; in short, in 
its enforcing of the three fundamental monastic 
duties: castitasy ohedientiay paupertas. But, on 
the other hand, it evinces relative mildness in its 
dietary prescriptions (the eating of flesh food 
being prohibited, but a moderate quantity of wine 
allowed), its regulation of dress, its enjoining of 
silence (taciturnitas) at fixed times, and its direc- 
tions as to devotions, eight daily ‘hours’ being 
indeed prescribed, but excessive length being 
avoided by reducing the number of Psalms to be 
sung in each ‘ hour^ to three. The Begula of the 
patriarch of Monte Casino knows as yet nothing of 
the more violent methods of penance and discipline, 
such as self-flagellation, wearing the hair shirt, 
temporary inclimo, or confinement of monks in 
their cells, etc. It was reserved for later epochs 
in the Middle Ages to give birth ^ increasingly to 
such aggravations of ascetic practice until an un- 
natural degree was reached. 

2. The period from the beginning of the 9th till 
towards the end of the 11th century (from Charle- 
magne to Hildebrand). — This period is character- 
ized, on the one hand, by the beginnings of that 
rigorous reaction, within the bosom of the Bene- 
dictine order of monks, against the frequent 
laxity or disuse of monastic discipline, such a re- 
action as is exhibited in the reforms of the younger 
Benedict (of Aniane, died 821) and the ‘congre- 
gation’ of Cluny (especially from the time of its 
second abbot, Odo [died 942]) ; and, on the other 
hand, by the constant effort of the Church, through 
the instrumentality of penance, to carry over ascetic 
principles and habits of life to the lay world. 
Amongst the literature serving this purpose (the 
Lihri Bcenitentiales\ one of the earliest and most 
prominent places should be assigned to the works 
of Columbanus of Luxeuil (died 615), who com- 
posed not only a book of penance for laymen, but 
a rule for relimous houses {regula coenobialis) 
which contained a severe penal code. In this 
class of literature we find prescribed not only a 
number of the ordinary forms of penance for sins 
that have been confessed (money fines, almsgiving, 
pilgrimages to distant shrines, intensified fastings, 
etc.), but with special frequency also the penalty 
of flagellation. In connexion with the rigorous 
movement emanating from Cluny, there were many 
monasteries in which, from the commencement of 
the 11th cent., this flagellation was practised in 
a specially severe form, and with all sorts of 
refinements added to intensify it. Thus arose 
the practice of self-flagellation, first introduced in 
certain religious houses of Central Italy (Clusium, 
Pomposia, perhaps also at Camaldoli near Arezzo, 
the original seat of the Camaldulensian ‘congre- 
gation’ founded by Bomuald [died 1027]), and 
reduced to a fine art in Peter Damiani’s establish- 
ment, Fonte AveUana, by Dominicus, sumamed 
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Loricatus (c. 1050), who added to the self-inflicted 
flagellation yet other methods of mortifying the 
flesh, notably the performance of nnmerous genu- 
flexions (metancem) during the singing of Psalms 
in Divine worship, and so became a much admired 
hero of the self-torturing hyper-ascetic discipline 
(see the literature cited below). 

A more harmless form of the joint practice of 
asceticism, likewise developed first in the religious 
houses that were influenced by the reforming 
movement of Cluny, and showing itself almost 
simultaneously in Central Italy and in South 
(Germany, consisted in the institution of lay- 
brothers or ‘outside brothers’ [fratr&s exteriores 
or conversi or even hca^rhati). These were a kind 
of half-monks, who, because they were subject to 
only part of Benedict’s and were not bound 

to wear the monastic habit, did much to diffuse the 
spirit of monastic piety even in lay circles, and 
at the same time to extend the political influence 
of the monastery. Starting from Gualbert’s ‘ con- 
gregation’ of Vallombrosa near Florence (c. 1038), 
and from Hirschau, the monastery of abbot William 
the Holy (died 1091), this institution of lay-brothers 
gradually established itself in other ‘congrega- 
tions’ as well. It became the model for those 
brotherhoods of Penitents or Tertiaries which were 
afterwards (from the end of the 13th cent.) affiliated 
with the mendicant orders of St. Dominic and St. 
Francis, and from whose activity results of great 
signifleance followed, 

3 . The period of the Crusades and of the last two 
centuries of the Middle Ages (c. 1100-1517).— The 
characteristics of this period are an ever-growing 
effort on the part of the religious orders to extend 
their manner of cultivating piety to the Church as 
a whole, and an increasing tendency to multiply 
ascetic practices and forms. Even during the 
12 th cent, the monasticizing of the secular clergy 
by the imposition of celihaw — a movement which 
had the fashion set to it in Home from the time of 
Gregory vii.-— had been accomplished in almost 
all the countries of the West, both the great 
rival ‘congregations’ of the Benedictine order, 
that of Cluny and that of the Cistercians, lending 
their services to the Curia for this end. StiS 
greater results were reached by the above-men- 
tioned mendicant orders, which from the 13th cent, 
began to take up the work of both these bodies 
and in general of the older religious orders. Partly 
through the stringency with which they enforced 
the rule of poverty, partly through the mstitution 
of Tertiaries above referred to, and, in addition to 
all this, owing to their preaching in the language 
of the people, and to the self-sacrificing character 
of their pastoral activity, especially in times of 
severe national calamities, they gained for them- 
selves a degree of popularity which threw aU 
their predecessors into the shade. Many pheno- 
mena of asceticism as well as hyper-asceticism 
still prevailed side by side with the influences 
emanating from these regularly constituted chief 
representatives of monastic piety. Such, for 
instance, was the practice, mu(?h resorted to by 
both sexes, of mclusio^ or allowing themselves to be 
shut up in narrow cells, caves, or huts, sometimes 
in remote districts, sometimes in the vicinity of 
much^ freq^uented churches or religious houses. 
So with pUgimages to places of devotion and 
miracle - working shrines, the latter increasing 
m number towards the end of tbe Middle Ages. 
To the same category belong the processions of 
flagellants, which after the year 1349 repeatedly 
poured over great tracts of country, ana whose 
practices about the beginning of the 15th cent, 
were brought to the highest degree of perfection 
TOder the guidance of the Spanish Dominican saint 
Vmcentius Ferrer (1401-1417). Another pheno- 


menon w^as the appearance in particular localities 
of groups of people who were seized with a 
sudden religious (or semi-religious) mania, e.gf. the 
‘dancers’ of the Lower Khine and Holland (1374) 
and Stra.ssburg ( 141B). Finally must be mentioned 
the numerous instances, amounting almost to a 
general epidemic of asceticism, in which, from 
the time of the ‘stigmatization’ miracle ammeted 
with St. Francis (1224), visible copies of the w'ounds 
of Christ were, it was alleged, mirmndously pr<)- 
duced on persons of both sexes, soinetimcH within 
the pale of the two rival orders of Bt. I’ranciH and 
St. Dominic, sometimes outside it. 

The above and kindred plienomena betray a 
religious degeneration, hand in hand with which 
went numerous symptoins of moral decay, |)articu- 
larly in the discipiiiit^ of most of tiie religious 
orders, old and new alike. An attempt was made 
to counteract this <legeneration hy the mystical 
and inwmrd tendency wincii marked ftome ascetic 
groups, esp. the ‘Brothere of the (Jornmon life’ 
(q.v.)f who spread from the Netherlands over North 
and Central Germany ; but this effort to lead men 
to spiritual religious exercises and to a spirituid 
following of Ciirist failed to make any deep and 
lasting Impression upon any large number of 
people. 

IV. A5COTC/SW M Mopsmn The 

Keformation of the sixteenth century led to a 
return, on the part of all that portion of Western 
Christendom wiiich mlhered to it, to that limited 
measure of ascetic practice and aim whicli was 
the norm for primitive Christianity, with its 
fre^om from th<i Ljuv. In other 'words, an 
attitude of disapproval wm adopted not only 
towards the hyper-asceticism of the Middle Ages, 
but also towards those intensifications of the 
ascetic-monastic principle which had made their 
appearance in the Early Church. On the other 
hand, in both the Churches of Catholic tradition, 
the Roman and the Greek, this critical attitude, 
derived from the Protestant doctrine of justi- 
fication, towards the development of prc\ious 
centuries was condemned as unbn‘lle<l luitn 
nomianism. Hence the attempt wim made to 
conserve not only the weetic but partly also the 
hyper-ascetic acquisitions of the Church’s past. 
Accordingly a wide severance between the prin- 
cipal Churches in the matter of their ascetic 
practice now set in. 

1. The Grceco-Jiussian CAurcM.^ThiB Church, 
which had been more or less untouched by the 
exaggerations of asceticism that had shown 
themselves during the medimval devtdopmeut of 
the Western Church, continuw to abide in all 
essentials by the forms and <mnditionfi with which 
the period of primitive Christianity had ended. 
Hence for it an enduring validity belongs to 
Canon 13 of the Second Trullan Council, which 
frees the priests and the lower clergy in general 
from the obligation to celibacy ; as well as” to the 
12 th Canon of the same Council, which strictly 
binds the higher grades of the hierarchy, from 
bishops upwards, to an unmarried life. Accord- 
ingly, the higher church ofiices can, as a rule, be 
beld only by men chosen from the ranks of the 
monastic clergy — a principle far-reaching in its 
bearing upon the whole ecclesiastical and civil 
life, and serving to erect a great wall of partition 
against Western Catholicism. 

2 . Tke Homan Catholic Church, — Along with the 
celibacy of the clergy, this Church retains almost 
all the other intensflieations of the ascetic principle 
which the medimval development added to the 
Early Church traditions. Nay, in the interests 
of its contra-reforming aims it has in not a few 
points gone beyond the Middle Ages. New forms 
of ascetic discipline and self-torture could indeed 
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BO longer be invented, but all that was possible was 
done in order to give more effective form and 
more refined manner to the creations of earlier 
days. This will be seen if, for instance, Loyola’s 
Exercitia spiritualia be compared with their em- 
bryonic types in the monastic mysticism of the 
Brothers of the Common Life, or if the Jesuitical 
school comedies and the performance of oratorios 
in the order of Neri be compared with the crudities 
of the clerical plays of the closing pre-Reformation 
period. Of the unnatural extravagances of the 
later mediaeval asceticism, some, such as flagellant- 
ism, inclusion the wearing of the penitential shirt, 
etc., were, if not wholly suppressed, at least some- 
what mitigated and more discreetly ordered. The 
tendency to multiply the forms of joint practice of 
asceticism was stxll maintained. And especially 
in the frequent formation of new religious brother- 
hoods and sisterhoods outside the orders proper 
the more recent Catholicism exhibits an inventive 
genius and a productive power which have been able 
to defy all counter-forces, including even the re- 
volutionary storm at the transition from the 18th 
to the 19th cent., and which at the beginning of 
the present century continue to exhibit the same 
capacity as during the first decades of the Counter- 
Reformation. The Society of J esus forms the chief 
centre. Within its bosom is constantly produced 
that inexhaustible supply of ascetic vital energy 
which is diffused in all directions with triumphant 
effect. The uniqueness of this most important and 
original of all Catholic orders consists neither in 
unexampled severity of self -mortification nor in un- 
usual zeal in performing deeds of loving self-sacrifice, 
nor yet in a superlative degree of scientific indus- 
try. In none of these points, least of all in the 
last-named, is the order of Loyola content to hold 
a seconda^ place ; but it seeks its chief glory in 
an intensifying of the monastic virtue of obedience, 
whereby it far surpasses all that has been achieved 
in this matter by earlier ascetic societies. The 
secret of its greatness lies in the blindly obedient 
devotion on the part both of its individual members 
and of its superiors to the command of the Pope, 
and all with a view to extirpating Protestant 
heresy. To the vow of obedience it has imparted, 
especially by that sacrifice of intellect to which it 
trains its pupils, a military precision which secures 
for it an incomparable superiority over all the 
other militant orders of the Papal Church. And, 
owing to this essentially military character and 
organization, while it has not indeed reached its 
goal in the extirpation of Protestantism, it has 
gained other successes of the utmost importance. 
Instead of the Churches of Protestantism, it has 
completely conquered its own Church, and secured 
for itself within it a position of influence which, to 
all appearance, is destined to continue for decades 
if not for centuries. 

3 , The Protestant Churches. — These reject, as 
their reforming instruments and Confessions de- 
clare with practical unanimity (cf. Conf. Aug. artt. 
26, 27 ; XXXIX Artt., xxxii., xxxiv.; Conf. Helvet. 
ii. 18, 24, 29; Scotch Conf. i. 14, 15, and ii.), the 
Roman demand for the celibacy of the clergy, just 
as they oppose the claiming of special merit for 
ascetic displays of virtue. A certain number of 
wonted ascetic observances, especially in the matter 
of keeping weekly and yearly fasts, passed over into 
the practice of Lutherans, Anglicans, and some 
of the other Reformed Churches in the times im- 
mediately following the Reformation, but have sur- 
vived in only a very limited measure down to the 
present day. A return to the principles and prac- 
tices of strict asceticism in the matter both of fasting 
and of abstinence from worldly pleasures and en- 
joyments, evincing in general a tendency to with- 
^awal from the world, was aimed at and in some 


measure achieved by the Continental Pietism of 
the 17th and 18th cents., as well as in England 
and her colonies by Methodism and some of the 
Methodist and Baptist sects (especially the Tunkers 
[from c, 1724] and the Shakers [from 1774], both of 
which favoured the principles of celibacy and com- 
plete community of property). But even these 
attempts led for the most part to no permanent 
results. The Pietistic bodies in Germany, in so 
far as they survived the Spener-Erancke and Zin- 
zendorf times, introduced important modifications 
in their opposition to a more secular form of Christi- 
anity. A more enduring character belongs to the 
ascetic efforts of many branches of British and 
American Methodism. Particularly in the sphere 
of the crusade against alcohol not a little success 
has already been achieved, whose salutary influence 
extends to the life of other denominations as well, 
and from which still more may be looked for in 
the future. A similar remark applies to the 
work of the Salvation Army. Its ‘Self-Denial 
Efforts,’ i.e. abstinence from a number of the 
pleasures of life with a view to being able to give 
all the more for the benefit of others, may be classed 
with those forms of ascetic action whose survival 
and wider diffusion within the pale of Protestant 
Christianity are in general to be wished and prayed 
for. Similar in character and aim are the ‘ Weeks 
of Self-Denial ’ that have recently become common 
among the Presbyterians of !North America, of 
which an account is given by R. E, Thompson, the 
historian of that denomination, in American Church 
History series, vi. 189. 

Litbraturb.— I. : O. Zockler, Eritiscke Geschichte 

der Askese; ein Beitrag zur Geachichte christlicher Sitte und 
KuUur, Frankf. a. M. 1863, and the same author's Askese und 
Mdnchtum, Frankf. a. M.1897 ; J. Mayer, Die christlicke Askese, 
ihr Wesen und ihre historische JEntfaltung, Freiburg, 1894 [a 
little work by a Roman Catholic author containing omy a 
superficial sketch, defective from the historical point of view] ; 
C. E. Luthardt, Gesck. der christl. JEthik, 2 vols., Leipzig, 188^ 
1893, vol. i. tr. by Haatie, Chr. JBthica before the Reformation. 
Edin. 1889. 

II . ASOETIOISM OF FRB^CEBISTIAN AND NON-CSBISTIAN 
Peoples : A. Wuttke, Das Meidentum, vol. ii. (1864) p. 23011.; 
H. Oldenberg, Buddha, aein Leben, seine Lehre, und seine 
Gemeivde\ Berlin, 1890, and the same author’s Die Religion des 
Veda, 1894 ; A. R. de la Mazeli^tre, Moines et asckes indiens, 
Paris, 1898 ; R. Falke, Buddha, Mohammed, Christus, 2 vols., 
Gutersloh, 1896 ; E. Luthajdt, Die antike Mhik, Leipzig, 1887 ; 
Ed. Zeller, Die Philosophic der Qriechen^, vol. iv. (1889) ; A. 
Harnack, * Der Neuplatonismus ' (an ^pendix to vol. i. of his 
Lehrb. der Dogmengesch.^, Preib. i. B. 1894, p. 766 ff.); E. 
Schurer, GJV^, 1893 (especially ii. 314 ff. [HJP ii. i. 814 ff.]); 
W. Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums im JNT Zeitalter^, 
Berlin, 1906 ; cf. also Zockler, Askese und Monchtum, Frankf. 
L M . 1897, pp . 32-136. 

III. HISTORY OF Early Cbristian asceticism: I. Gre- 
gory Smith, Christian Monasticism from the Fourth to the 
Ninth Century of the Christian Era, London, 1892 ; P. Ladeuze, 
htude sur le einohitisrm pakhomien pendant le ive et ve sibaU, 
Louvain and Paris, 1898 ; James 0. Hannay, The Spirit and 
Origin of Christian Monasticism, London, 1903; Cuthbert 
Butler, Lausiac Histcn^ of Palladius, 2 vols., Cambridge, 
1898-1904; Stephan Schivrietz, Das morgenlandische Mcmch- 
turn, Mainz, 1904 ; cf. also the monographs (cited in the text 
above) of Weingarten, Preuschen, Hamack, etc., and, in 
general, Zockler, Askese und MdncMum, pp. 149-286. 

IV. Eastern asceticism in the Church of the Middle 
AQESi F. Kattenbusch, Vergleichende Confessionskunde, 1. 
(Freiburg, 1892), pp. 622-642; Phil. Meyer, *Die Athoskldster ’ 
in Zeitschriftfur Kirchengeschichte, 1890, and the same author's 
Die Hauptvrkundenfwr die Geschichte der Athoskldster, Leipzig, 
1893 ; Kosmas Blachos,^ *H xegcr^VTicra^ tov 'kyiov *Opovs ^AB<a 
Kal al iv avr^ u6v(u icoti ot fiovaxpC, waXai re teal vvv, Volo, 1903 ; 
G. A. Schneider, Der heiUge Theodor von Studim, Munster, 
1900; K. HoUtEnthusiasmusundBussgewaUbeimgrieehisehen 
Mdnehtum, Leipzig, 1898 ; cf. Zockler, Askese und JMdnchtum, 

pp. 2860., 6200. 

V. Western Catholic Asceticism: Max Heimbucher, Die 
Orden und Congregationen der kathol. Kirehe^, 8 vols., Pader- 
born, 1907 ; E. Spreitzenhofer, O.S.B., Du Entwicklung des 
alien Mdnehtums in Xtalien bis zum Auftretendes heiligen Bene* 
dikt, Vienna, 1894 ; G, Griitzmacher, Die Bedeutung Benedicts 
von Nwrsia und seiner Regel in der Geschichte des Mdnchtvms, 
Berlin, 1892 ; Seebass and Zockler, art. ‘ Benedikterorden,' in 
PRE^ ii. 6770. ; E. Sackur, Die Cluniaeenser in ihrer kireh- 
lichen Wirksamkeit bis zur Mitte des zweiten Jakrhunderts, 2 
vols., Halle, 1891-1894; cf., in general, Hauck, Kirehenge* 
schichte Deutschlands, Leipzig, 1900-1906, vols, ii, iii. iv., and 
Zockler, op. dt pp. 323-657. 
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TL HISTOBY OY ASOXTJOISM W MODERN TIMES I On Greek 
%nd Roman Catholic asceticism see Kattenbusch and Heim- 
bucher, opp. dtt; and cf., for the different modern orders, 
artt. Capuchins, Jesuits, Liguorians, etc* On asceticism in the 
Protestant Churches see H. Josephson, Die emngeL Askese, 
Leipzig, 1890 ; Jul Kaftan, Die Aske$e im leben des evangel 
OhristentuTnSy Potsdam, 1904 ; cf. also the artt. Methodism and 
PiKXiSM, and, in general, Zockler, op, cit. pp. 658-031. 

0 ^OCKLRR 

ASCETICISM (Greek).— We jaiid asceticism 
even in ancient Greek life, and there, in fact, its 
unseen beginnings go back to the 7th cent. B.o. 
Sxmdrj^ anticipations of the practice are traceable 
in various religious cults, as, e.g., the rigorous 
fasting enjoined by the Eleusinian Mysteries, the 
fast-day in the sacred calendar of the Attic 
Thesmophoria, the fasting preparatory to incuba- 
tion in the chthonian cults, etc."^ But none of 
these ever got heyond the embryonic stage, as they 
did not emanate from any systematic religious 
conception of the world. Ascetic movements of 
real significance make their first appearance among 
the ecstatic seers and purifiers of the 7 th and 6th 
centuries B.C. Thus Abaris, whom Pindar (frag. 
270 B) names as a contemporary of Croesus, is said 
to have carried the golden arrow of Apollo over 
the whole earth without taking food.+ In Strabo, 
vii. 301, he appears as the pattern cj)/coXks Kal Xtrii- 
TTfTOi Kal dt,Kat,o<riijjys — a description, of course, merely 
legendary and idealizing. The famous seer and 
purser, Epimenides of Crete, is also extolled hy 
ancient authorities for his rigorous fasting and 
his ascetic mode of life in general.? While it may 
be the case that these reports all proceed from the 
Pseudepimenidea of Onomacritus, we have never- 
theless no reason to doubt the ascetic tendencies 
of the persons named, or of kindred spirits. This 
is,^ in fact, confirmed by the account given in 
Hippocrates, de Morh, Sacr, c. 1 (Littr^, ii. 35411*.), 
of the rules of abstinence prescribed by such puxi- 
fiers.§ The purpose of these regulations and cere- 
monies was to purify men from the contaminating 
touch of demons. And, indeed, the practice of 
cathartics in general arose mainly from the dread 
of demonic powers, with their standing menace of 
pollution. Such ideas had not yet taken shape in 
the Homeric age. 

These germinal notions, however, could not de- 
velop into a genuine asceticism until men had 
become conscious of an opposition between body 
and soul. No doubt the idea that the soul may 
pursue an independent existence apart from the 
Dodv belongs to the remote past, the phenomena 
of dreams, the trance of ‘possession,^ as also the 
frequently abrupt transition from life to death, all 
having tended to suggest such a thought to primitive 
man. But the feeling of an opposition^ the surmise 
that the soul is in its nature divine, while the 
body is merely its prison-house, makes its first 
appearance in Greece as a result of the experiences 
of men in a state of ecstasy, notably in connexion 
with the Dionysan cult. It was, in fact, the tri- 
umphal advance of the Dionysan religion which 
first gave currency to the conviction that the soul 
acquires hitherto unsuspected powers once it is free 
from the trammels of the body — a conviction pre- 
fi^tly appropriated hy the adherents of Orphism. 

Of small account, as contrasted with the soul, 
ever striving after freedom, must appear the body, 
as that which obstructs, which fetters, and which 
must he cast off.’ ... ‘It was all but inevitable 

H cult, but also in the worship of 
^ extraction; Oybele, or, later, Isis, or, fin^y, 
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that one who had become familiar with the idea 
of the antagonism between body and soul, especi- 
ally if he moved in the circle of cathartic ideiiH and 
practices, should iiit upon the tiiought that the 
soul itself must be “purifietl” from the body m a 
dcfiiiiig encumbrance (Kohde, ii. lOi).^ 

This feeling of the ngitl hy-uiAifian hetioecn soul 
and body, m also of their cuai cihI radical differ^ 
enco in mine, forms the one main Honr<*e of asceti- 
cism. Tlie other is to be looked for in the nascent 
consciomness of sin, and the <‘onNe(|ucnt ymrndng 
for redemption, in troubled souls.* Before the age 
of (let us miy) Hesiod, such feelings liiul no place 
whatever^ in Greek life. They sprang from a 
pessimistic outh’jok ujmii earthly existence (cf. art. 
Pessimism), the pioximate causes of which pro- 
bably lay in the social and political conditions 
as well as in the revolutionary changes of the 7th 
and 6th centuries B.c. Asceticism was regar<i<Hl 
as a means of liberating the soul from the bondage 
of the llesh and of the world of sense in general 
(that the body is the prison of the soul was one of 
the leading ideas of Orphismt); by the pra<!tice 
of aseettcism, in fact, the soiu, divine in origin, 
but meanwhile immured in the body by reason of 
its guilt, migiit free itself from every cor|mreal 
bond, as from the whole ‘cycle of becoming/ and, 
venturing forth ujK>n its night to the Deity, at 
length becoine one therewith*? Here we come 
upon the conjunction of asceticism and mystici^^m. 

I, Orphism.— Views of this tdmracicr make tluui 
first ai,jpomaii<‘ii in the communities named aft<tr 
the Thracian bard Orpheus, which can \)t traced 
to a^ut the mi<idle of the 6th cent. me. The 
Orphic sect, which in the 6th cent, appears to 
have had ite main centre in Athens, »-«%vitnes8 the 
fact that Onomacritus fiourished at the Court of 
the Pisistratida*,— seems, towards the end of the 
same century, to have found a particularly con- 
genial soil in lower Italy and Sicily.§ Fresh and 
surprising evidence of this has Ijeen furnished by 
the gold leaves found in tombs of the 4th and lird 
cente. B.C* at Petilia, near Thurii. An inscriptum 
of like import, moreover, dating from tlm 2nd 
cent, B,c,, lias been discovered at Kleuthcrna in 
Crete* ^ While Oxphism was never aBhimilatod by 
the civic religion, || and wlule the various tlrphic 
cults froin the 4th cent, onwards degenerate<i more 
and more into esoteric mysteries and nonconform* 
ing conimunities, they nevertheless continued to 
exist till the close of the ancient era, and still 
exercised a profound influence upon Neo-Pyt!u 4 - 
goreanism and Neo-Platonism, as well as upon 
early Christian ideas regarding the other world 
and the experiences of the soul after death. The 
central feature of the Orphic faith was constituteu 
hy the fortunes of the god Diony.-uh-Za^^renm, who 
as a child was tom in pieces and devoured by the 
Titans, Athene being able to recover his heart 
only; this she earned to Zeus, who, having 
swallowed it, presently, with Semelc, Imgot the 
‘ new Dionysus/ and destroyed the Titans 'with a 
thunderbolt. From their ashes afteiuvards arose 
the human race, and, accordingly, there are in 
man two constituent elements — a Dionysan and 
a Titanic. It is the Dionysan constituent that 

g enerates the human soul, and man must free 
^ imself as far as possible from the Titanic element 
in order to return once more to the deity whose 
essence he likewise shares. 

The outstanding feature of early Orphic as- 
ceticism was the prohibition of anhml food (cf. 
Euripides, Eippolyt 952= Diels, Frag,^ 471, No. 8). 

♦ Orpkica, frag. 22a 

* ^ Craeifl. 4000; Fhmdo, 020 * (hyhim, 

frag. 221 (Abel). ^ ' 

t Of. e,g. Orphica, frag. 226. 

! ^ifle mention of the sect is in Herod* ii SI. 

I BL Maass is of a different opinion. 
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In Aristophanes, J?Vops, 1082, iEschylus (who had probably 
been initiated into the Orphic mysteries) says : 

*Op<f>€Vf piv yap reKerd^ 6" rjplv KareSei^e 66v(av r air^y«rda*. 
Of. Euripides, fr^. 476 N2, v. 16 ff, : 

HoXXevKa 8* extov ^tfiara <f>evy<a 
ytyecriv re fiporSiV /cat veKpoByjtcrji 
ov ^tfiirT6p.€vo^ rijy r iix\}fv)^v 
^paxTiV eSecrrS>v ire^vKayfiat,, 

See alM Plato, Lclws^ vi. 782 0 : ov6^ ^009 irdXfjuov fiiv yeveaBat 
Bdiiard re ovk rols Beoii ^oJa, veKavoi Be /cal /teAtrt fcapirol BeSev" 
/xevot /col rotavra a\ka dyya Bvfiara, a-apKiav 5’ direCxovro ws ovx 
6crtov ov itrBieLV ovSi roift twv BeStv ^(ofiovf atfiari. /ttatVety, dAAd 
Op(j)HCol Tt^vet Xey6fieyoi )3toi eyiyvovro "ijfJMV rots rore, aijruxoiv 
^v exdpevoL Trdvrwi/, ep.^vx<>iv Be rovyavrCoy vdvrtny d7r^o/ievot.f 
The prohibition not only applied to the eating of flesh, but 
covered all food-stufls of animal origin, even eggs (frag. 42, 
Abel) ; and, amongst vegetables, beans : cf. Diels, Fmg^ 214, 
28j ^eperai, Sk KaVOp(f)i<a$ raBe em), AetXot, iravSetAot, KvapLOty dtrh 
Xetpa? execOaL Koi^lorov rot Kvdpovi re ^ayetv Ke^iaXdi re roictjeav. 

The reason of these prohibitions was that the 
things referred to were used by the x^dvtot in their 
sacrifices to the dead and as food ; t in the case of 
eggs, a further consideration was perhaps the fact 
that these contained the germ of life (ci. frag. 42, 
Abel). The practice oi fasting {vriaTeLa) seems also 
to have had a place m Orphic asceticism. § 

* As a matter of fact, the things and conditions 
from which they really kept themselves unspotted 
were those which represented in the symbolism 
of religion, rather than involved in actual practice, 
a dependence upon the world of death and im- 
permanence’ (Eohde, op, cit. ii, 126). 

The Orphic asceticism, however, like the *Op<t>LKbs 
pLos in general, probably had, even in its early 
stages, an ethical import as well. This is cer- 
tainly not the opinion of Erwin Kohde, who, speak- 
ing of this asceticism, says : * It does not enioin 
the practice of the civic virtues, nor is discipline 
or transformation of character required by it ; the 
sum-total of its morality is to bend one^s course 
towards the deity, and turn away, not from the 
moral lapses and aberrations of earthly life, but 
from earthly existence itself ’ {op, dt, ii. 126, cf. ii. 
102 ). On the other hand, Gomperz writes : ‘ What 
distin^ishes the Orphic branch of the Greek religion 
from file other Mysteries is the extraordinary em- 
phasis it laid upon morality, an approximation to 
which is found only in the Apollinanan cult central- 
ized at Delphi- This deepening of the moral con- 
sciousness may well be regarded as the true source 
of the most important and most characteristic 
element in the Orphic teachings about the soul’ 
{Griech, DenJcer^, i. 107, cf, 434). j| It would certainly 
seem that the view of Gomperz, as compared with 
that of Eohde, is so far the right one, though the 
former has possibly somewhat exaggerated the 
moral factor. 

2. Pythagoreanism.— Orphic ideas exercised a 
vast infiuence upon the succeeding period. In the 
first place, cognate views and practices are found 
among the early Pythagoreans. It is, of course, 
impossible to determine precisely how far such 
ideas are traceable to Pythagoras himself, as the 
oral traditions of the school are all we have to go 
upon till the time of Philolaus, i,e, the middle of 
the 6th cent. B.C. ;1[ but general considerations 
seem to favour the theory of their being so derived. 
With regard to P3rthagoras, indeed, we are certain 
of only two of his cardinal tenets, viz. the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the transmigration of 
souls. ** But when we bear in mind how intimately 
these two tenets are connected with asceticism 
among the adherents of Orphism, with whose 

* Diels, op. cit. 492, 27 n., where for frag. 472 read frag. 476. 

t Of. also Plut, Sept. Sap. Conviv. 159 0 ; further, the late 
Oriphic Lithika, 368 (proscription of animal food), 699 f. (pro- 
Bcnption of animal sacrifice). 

t The prohibition of burying the dead in woollen clothes is 
already noted by Herodotus, h. 81 ; cf . Eohde, ii. 126, 1. 

§ Diels, Frag.^ p. 482, 4 tf. On this see Diels, Orphisoher 
hemeUrhynmus, 6 ff . 

II Endorsed by Ernst Maass, Orpheus^ 167 f. 

^ Diels, Frag.^ i. 22. 

♦♦ Herod, ii. 123=: Diels, Frag.^ i, 22 , No. 1 ; Xenophanes, 
frag. 7D ; cf. Empedocles, frag. 129. 
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Mysteries Pythagoras was undoubtedly acquainted, 
and when we find unmistakable traces of the 
ascetic mode of life even among the oldest Pytha- 
goreans, we need hardly hesitate to infer that 
the founder of the school was himself an ascetic. 
Even Herodotus (ii. 81) speaks of the prohibition 
of burying the dead in woollen clothes as being 
not only an Orphic, but also a Pythagorean, ordi- 
nance; while, again, the doctrine of the 
ip.^iLiXtav was attributed to Pythagoras by the 
geographer Eudoxus {c, 280 B.c.).* The con- 
trary opinion expressed by Aristoxenus t is really 
meant to apply only to contemporary Pythagorean 
scholars with whom he was intimate, t The 
interdict against the use of beans seems like- 
wise to belong to the early school. § It cannot be 
doubted that the early Pythagoreans were dis- 
tinguished by their simple life, 11 A peculiar feature 
in their asceticism, from the 4th cent, at least, 
seems to have been silence^ originally resorted to, 
no doubt, as a means of avoiding sacrilegious or 
ill-omened language in their religious practices ; 
compare what is said by Isocrates (Biisiris, 28) 
regarding the Pythagoreans of his own time. IT It 
should also be noted that anticipations of sexual 
asceticism, or continence, are apparently found in 
connexion with the primitive school.** 

Meagre as these notices are, they are sufficient 
to show us that purity (ayvela^ dyiCTeLa) in the 
ceremonial religious sense was the ideal of the 
‘Italic’ philosophers no less than of the Orphic 
cults. Moreover, when we compare with them 
the teaching of Pythagoras regarding the im- 
mortality and the transmigration of the soul, and 
that of Philolaus regarding the human body as a 
house of detention wherein the soul expiates its 
guilt (frag. 14D), it would appear that early 
Pythagorean asceticism sprang from the same 
fundamental causes, and had the same objects in 
view, as that of Orphism, the influence of which 
upon the former is immistakable. Pythagoreanism, 
further, had also an ethical tendency ; thus one of 
its characteristic virtues was <rw(t>po(T0v7)f which was 
supposed to be promoted by asceticism, and which 
unquestionably had a place in the system before 
the days of Aristoxenus. tt 

3. Empedocles. — While we may thus deduce 
from a tradition, fragmentary at best and over- 
grown with later traditions, the fairly definite fact 
that among the ancient Pythagoreans asceticism 
was intimately associated with mystical theories 
about the soul, the same conjunction of ideas is 
brought out in strong relief in the case of the 
last great purifier of ancient Greece, viz. Empe- 
docles of Acragas, who likewise belonged to the 
West. Further, the moral and religions views of 
Empedocles resemble those of the Pythagoreans 
in the circumstance of their having no organic 
connexion with his philosophical or scientific 

♦Porphyr. Vit. Pyth. 7= Diels, Frag.^ L 24, 39 ff. See also 
Strabo, xv. 716, from Onesicritua (c. 320 B.C.), frag. 10 
Diels, Frag.^ i. 24, 42 f.; Diog. Laert viii. 20; Callimachus, 
frag. 83A= Diels, Frag.^ i. 270, 27 f. ; also Diog. Laert. viii. 33, 
from Alexander Polyhistor; for the later period, passages 
from the Middle Comedy, in which the * Pythagonsts' are 
ridiculed; Diels, Frag.’^i, 291, 41 ff.; 292, Iff., 47 f. 

t Diog. Laert. vui. 20 ; Gellius, iv. 11. l=t Diels, Frag.^ 24, 47 ff. 

X Eohde (ii. 164, 1 ; 162, 6) seems to have grasped the point 
better than Zeller, i. 317, notes 3, 4, 6 ; 818, 5. 

§ Diels, Frag.^ i. 279, 31 ff.= Aristotle, frag. 195 (Rose). Cf. 
also Di6ls2, i. 214, 19 ff. Of course the explanations of Aristotle, 
as well as those riven by GeUius, are quite inept. Cf. also 
Schroeder in WZKM xv. 187-212. 

II Diels, Frag.'^ i. 268, No. 3; 284, 2fl.; 288, 23 ff.; 289, 4ff-; 
from the Middle Comedy, Diels^, i. 291, 81 ff.; 292, 10 ff., 80 ff.; 
293. 9 ff.— caricatures, of course. 

Diels, Frag.^ i, 23, 2 ; cf. 288, 4f.; 285, 8ff.; from the 
Middle Comedy, op. dt. 292, 27. 

** Diels2, i. 28, 36 ff . ; 29, 1 ff . ; cf. especially Ikkos (Diels, 
Frag.^ i. 106, No. 2), further, the statement of Oleinias, ib. 267, 
No. 6 ; cf. also 289, 8ff.; 290, 20 ff.; Diog. Laert viii, 33, KoBap- 
evety airb kexovr. 

ft Of. especially Diels, Frag.^ 287, 33 ff. ; 288, 10 ff. ; 289, 46 ff. 
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theories. In his poem called 'KaBapjaoi, abstinence 
from animal food, and, in fact, aroidance of blood- 
shedding in general, are very specially inculcated, 
and are based upon the theory of transmigration 
and that of the close affinity of man and animal— 
a concatenation of thought which we may perhaps 
suppose, though we cannot prove, to have obtained 
among the ancient Orphics and Pythagoreans. 

So Hippolytus, BefuUitimes, viii. 20, 240« Diels, L 206, 
2l9 ff. : lid. roiwhrp' tov hkM0plov BeCmvt hajt6<rp,vtfnp 
rov6c TOV p€/jLept<rfX(epov K6<rfMV iraKrwv ^ '’Vv? Lavrov 

pMOTtrdt air<Yc(r^at tra^oKaXti* civat yap^ ^jfcrt rd (rwptara tSy 
ri iar6iopMva ^frvxtf>y MKoktMrpJ'mv otici^pio** 

Frag. 140 is also worthy of note, as enunciating 
the inviolability of the laurel (on this cf. Rohde, 
ii 181, 2), In strict consistency, of course, Em- 
pedocles ought to have affirmed the inviolable 
nature of trees in general (as is justly observed 
by Plutarch, Qucest Oonmv. iii. 1, 2, 646 D, in 
reference to the passage cited), since sonls migrate 
also into trees and plants-t On the other hand, 
the interdict against beans, t which Empedocles 
has in common with the Orphics and the Py tha- 

f oreans, probably sprang from the same motive in 
is case as in theirs. § 

The deeper significance of these ascetic in* 
junctions, to which Empedocles manifestly at- 
taches enormous importance for the souPs welfare, 
and their close connexion with his mystical stand- 
point, are fuUy disclosed in the still extant frag- 
ments of his KaBapfioL For him, too, the divine 
nature of the soul is an indefeasible fact, || and 
he likewise accepts the doctrine of the soul’s fall 
from its original divine condition into the cor- 
poreal state, in which it must expiate its guilt by 
a long pilgrimage through the bodies of men, 
animals, and plants. IT Empedocles also shares the 
view that the human body is the diimarate in- 
tegument of the soul (frag. 126). ife regards 
asceticism as one of the most efiective means of 
delivering the soul from the world of sense* ' Who 
ever exerteth himself with toil, him can we 
release ’ ; the soul at length returns to its divine 
habitat, and indeed the wise men who practise 
such holy living— the asceticism of Empedocles 
having a strong ethical tendency ** — eventually te- 
come gods while yet upon the earth (frag. 146), 
so that the poet even speaks of himself as a fi:od 
(frag. 112, 4ffi, and frag. 113). 

It is certainly the case that Empedocles was 
strongly infinenced hy the teachings of Orphism, 
as has, in fact, been made out, wiwi reference to 
certain particular noints, by Otto Kem.ft While 
this is so, it would nevertheless be wrong, the 
present writer thinks, to deny the influence of the 
ancient Pythagorean Mysteries and asceticism. 

* Of. the passages given in Diels at frag. 1S6 (p. 218, Iff.), 
e^cially Cicero, de JfiepuU, iii. 11, ip, and lambHchus, Viti 
108, and frag. 186 D ; further, cf. especially frag. 186 
^topedooles) : OV 7 ravcr«crde 6 vcnjY« 0 ? ; ovjc eoroparc I 

n aKijacwtff-t v6oio ; with mis cf. Sextus, adv. 

Math. ix. 127 (from Posidonius) in Diels, PragJ i 218, 19 ff., 
oi 4 Passages there; Porphyr. de Abstm. iL 

Did? p 214 0^ff’ Porphyr. it 81w 

t 2!ener6, i. 808 ff., 824, 837. 

passages in Diels, i. 214, 19 ff.; 
Diog. Laert. viii. 84 -Diels,, 2V9, 31 ff,; Lobeck, AgiaophanmSf L 

to the passage, Hippolytus, Befuta- 
ttonee, vui, ^29, 249 « Diels, Frag. 206, 32 ff., whwethe injunction 

Wt Jfo ESpIdToolei. ■ “ ‘‘tW- 

nu^oent indent, 116, and the pass- 
ages Cited in connexion merewith by mels who also refers to 

2480, as an imitafcio^u 

Dids; Ir^. Ml ^ohdlli/lW ^ 
**^a%112,9t.; 144, 146. ’ 

point. ^ regard to every 

tt Of. Empedocles, frag. 129, and the passages given there. 


To say nothing of the affinity between the views 
of Empedocles and those of the Pythagoreans,'^ it i« 
impossible that one who lived at ao short a distance 
from Magna Grmcia could remain ignorant of 
Pythagorean doctrine, or that one of Ids CMt of 
mmd should not be deeply influenced thereby. 

4, Plato. — This whole proceas of development, 
beginning with the ecstatic seers and puniee'M lU 
the 7 th cent, nxay be said in one sense to reach its 
end, but in another to arrive at iti culminating 
point, in the Platonic philosophy. In Plato, the 
founder of the idealistic view of the world, philo- 
sophical thought and theological thought me^ge 
and combine with one another in a womlerful way* 
The Divine origin of the soul, its pre-existence, it« 
fall into corporeality, it» judgment after death, 
its expiatory wanderiuM through the bodies of 
animalii or men, according to its character, its 
final redemption from the cycle of re-birthe, and 
its return to God— all these various doctrines, in 
their main features at least, were Arrowed by 
Plato directly from the Hheologians/ is., in k 
special sense, the Orphics. The manner in which 
he amalgamates them with the reaulto of hii 
philosophical speculation is, however, all his own. 

In the early stages of Plato’s thought the two 
worlds of becoming and Mng stand in the relation 
of sheer opposition ; here, the wmrid of sense, with 
its unresting flux of eviT-changing phenomena ; 
there, the superf>euMu>m wmrid of eternally self- 
identical and ahH()lut,ciy unchangeable realities, 
of the ‘Ideas/ of what alone truly exists. Tlie 
human soul, however, occupies a peculiar positios 
between the two ; it is of Divine origin, and while 
not itself an Idea, it is * most like * one, and par- 
take of the Idea of life. In its state of pre- 
existence in the Mipraniundane .sphere it has gaxed 
ujpon the Ideas, but, having fallen into the state 
of corporeality, it has forgotten them ; and only 
by its recollection thereof (avd/tri^<nf) can it possibly 
attain to true knowledge. Such leading principles 
must of necessity result in a pessimistic attitude 
to the world and its supposed goods, t that is, in 
a world-renouncing morality. Withdrawal from 
the life of the body, which only impedes and con- 
strains tlie soul tlie utmost detachment of the soul 

:fldC 
in 

^ ' -o from 

the world of sense m general, with its phantas- 
magoria of delusive ap])t‘araiicc.S“-ther'C things go 
to Form the end which the iriend of wisdom must 
keep in view* 

In th« 176 A w® tmdt hh ir«fip«rt<u xi^ 4}44pBt 

^rom ^ world) «4ett<r« (to the gods) $n rdxiwv^ 

Suxiilarly^ philosophy becomt*s xai#ap«ri 9 ; jym do, r»7 A : 1 1 - .'u- 
^i^pxv ovTwc eyj^xn-dTw tou idv »rt .uftAior-^a /i /f^ 

QIAxkSiy.vv Tw oru^ari p.^p Kvimi'w/K'v, urt fs.!} rrcra 

TOVTOw ffn arcta^, dkkd leai'apr lojuc't' dr‘ roO, 

0 9«rbv avTOj airokt:<rfi Tip'U X Keu ovno KoUaptn arrak^ 

koT^p.tvoL 71)9 TOV arwpxiroi d<^*pocrvv7,9, drs to <i>cu^, fcrra roioi rwv 
T€ e<r6/xc9a (cal yvuivOtJLzOa oi rtpuiv o-yrMy Ttav to <tikiKp‘,vi^ rovro 
5 etrrlv icreuT TO oATjOe?* p.^ Kdiiaput ytxp naflapov un 

OV f4ipPT^p Jf K.r.k . ; I ^ 0 : Kd0txp<riV ^Ivai ip& OV rovTO Ivjut* 
^OTr«|j vakai tp rtp k6ytp kiyervut ro urt pdkwrn 

onw^axo^ T*)V ^ftvx^p Kol f^tcrau anriju k/Pi’ fivr^yf 
XoBcy iK TOV tr^paro^ a-vyaytCptarBaL tc? ital oticfir 

Kara, to Swotov koL Iv toJ wv irnpoyn kcX *v iuJ rrrt'tTa 
o.vT>jVf iKkvopxtrqv oiffirtp cearpMiV ck tou <ruiparo<i j 



ih. 11, 19; iMitbllchua Fita 
Pj/«A. lOS^Diels, fVag. 21% 6ff.; Sextus, adw. Mm. lx. 127, 
quoted by Diels at frag. 136. The pasmges DIog. Ucrt. viiL 
63, cf, 61*= Diels, 150, 22 f., cf. 154, 44 ff., refer w the grand- 
latber of Emi^ocles, who bore the mme namt, and who, 
^wrding to the latter passage (Athenasus, 1. 5), had been a 
Pythagorean. 

vil 616 D, Idim, vih 803 B: 

and Bohde, ii. 291.^ * 

t Both the Orphic and the Platonic teaching make Rinci<le a 
crime ; the period of one's earthly existence is to be cletenuincd 
by the Deity alone 


^ 614 ff., Fhmdo^ 62 B, 66 B, Oratgl 40) B. 

r*. further, 69 0, Ootph 408 E ; Bohde, h. 281, 4 ; 282, 1 ; 


11 a 

286 , 2 . 
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The philosopher also will therefore stand aloof 
from the enterprises and pursuits of his fellow- 
citizens, and, as one withdrawn from the com- 
munity at large, will give himself entirely to the 
task of becoming holy. 

On its positive side, however, this katharsis from 
all that 18 earthly implies a turning towards God. 
By renouncing the present world the soul becomes 
free to follow its true vocation— the knowledge of 
the 6vt()Js tv, the vision of the Ideas, and especially 
the Idea of the Good, the highest of them ail. 
But the Ideas constitute the realm of divine 
realities. Thus the soul which, though of heavenly 
origin, had been cramped and defiled through its 
fall, becomes God-like by the possession of that 
highest knowledge which is identical with virtue. 

Of. ThecBt 176 B— -in ooimexion with the passages given 
above: <6vy» (from the corporeal) 54 o/Aotwo-is^ /caret rh 
o/xoito<rcs Si SUaiov /cat otrtov fiera dpoinjcreoui yeyeordat, 
1760: Oehs oySa/x-^ ovSaixm afitKOS, oAX ’ m otpv re fit/cat^raros /cat 
WK i<mv avTtS ofioiSrepov ovSev ^ av rjfxSiV aS yevrnai ort 
dt/catdraro;. * l!o know God is to become divine * (Ronde). The 
philosopher, therefore, lives entirely in the ima-rnfjLyi of the truly 
existent, this being rendered possible only by complete renun- 
ciation of the world. 

Such is Plato’s standpoint in the Fhcedo, as, 
indeed, also in the Thecetetus and the Gorgias, a 
standpoint which, were it consistently applied, 
would put an end to all life and all progress upon 
the earth. As has been aptly observed by Eucken, 
however, ^ in this relinqmshment of the world we 
have the real Plato and the consistent Plato, but 
by no means the complete Plato.’ In his later 
elucidation of the Ideal theory, Plato admits the 
possibility of mediation between the two worlds. 
tJonceiving now of the Ideas as the final causes of 
phenomena, he sees the Divine realities looming 
through the world of sense, and he is thus able 
to regard the realization of the Ideas in practical 
life as the true task of mankind. Besides the all- 
pervading religious factor in Plato’s thought, the 
aesthetic and the social factors are also active. 
Thus, to quote Eucken again : 

‘That ascetic tendency [in Plato] underwent considerable 
modidcation, and even some reaction, as has been the case with 
all its adherents who did not forget humanity at large in the 
individual. But that which upon Indian, and often also upon 
Christian, soil won at best a grudging recognition, found in 
Plato a native propensity in its favour ; alike as a Greek and 
as the friend, nay, the discoverer of the Beautiful, he was 
bound with a thousand ties to the actual world.’ 

But nevertheless the opposition between the two 
spheres — between renunciation of the world and its 
transfiguration, between philosophical and theo- 
logical thought — was never completely adjusted, 
and it shows itself unmistakably in Plato himself. 

‘ In Plato’s own nature the phlegmatic blood of the thinker 
co-existed with the lively heait-beat of the artist ; there was a 
cleavage in the inner man ; for, while his philosophy allured 
him into the realm of immaterial forms, yet the whole magic 
of Hellenic beauty was at work within him ’ (Windelband, Gesch. 
der Philosophies, p. 100).* 

And, we may venture to add, he was thrilled with 
the desire to intervene in the moral, social, and 
political conditions of the world, with a view to 
succour, to ameliorate, to reform, as is well shown 
in the Eej[>uhlic and the Laws. 

Plato was the discoverer of the supersensual 
world. The kingdom for which his lofty soul 
yearned was ‘not of this world.’ He purified the 
beliefs and ideas of the Orphic cult ; he spiritual- 
ized and glorified them,t thereby becoming a 
religious reformer — probably the greatest, after 
Jesus Christ, our race has known. 

5. Cynicism. — The asceticism thus far dealt 
with — religious asceticism, as it might be called — 
rests upon a twofold dualism ; body and soul, 
Earth and the Beyond, being sharply and almost 
irreconcilably opposed to one another. But while 
among the earlier adherents of the older Aca- 
* See specially the Symposium and the Philehus. 
t Of. Windelband, Platon, X41 : ‘ He implements the Orphic 
doctrine of the destiny of the soul, throughout its entire range, 
with the principle of moral responsibility and retribution.’ 


demy, as, e.g., Philippus of Opus, Heraclides 
Ponticus, probably Xenocrates too, and even in 
the youthful Aristotle (Kohde, ii. 297), a negative 
and ascetic attitude towards the world is still 
discernible (Polemon and Grantor being the first 
to secede therefrom), an entirely different con- 
geries of ideas had given birth to a kind of 
asceticism which, in contrast to the religious, 
may be called the rationalistic and ethical, or more 
precisely the volitional asceticism. Its roots are 
to be found in the Socratic teaching. It is, of 
course, true that the ascetic aspect of the figure 
of Socrates portrayed by Xenophon in the Memory- 
ahilia and the Symposium belongs not to the 
historical but to the Antisthenic Socrates. (Xen. 
Symp. iv. 38 may serve as a striking illustration 
01 this; on the whole question, cf. Joel’s great 
work.) Further, the much-lauded temperance of 
Socrates, as has been appositely observed by Zeller 
(II. i.^ 68), has nothing ascetic about it.^ His 
temperance, in fact, was not calculated abstinence 
from enjoyment, but only an expression of spiritual 
freedom ; he would not be dependent upon enjoy- 
ment, nor would he sacrifice to it his self-command 
(ZeUer, ll. i. 57, 66, 68, 155 ff., 162 ff.). 

But, as has been admirably said by Theodor 
Gomperz {op. cit. ii, 113) in reference to the views 
of life held oy Socrates : 

‘ In certain particulars he had certainly abandoned the view 
of life current amongst his people and his fellow-citizens ; 
thus, in regard to one leading feature of that view, viz. its 
appreciation of external goods, including life itself, he ranks 
the health of the soul and mner peace of mind as incomparably 
higher than all,’ 

Here we have the germ of the ascetic strain in 
the Cynic ethics. Nevertheless, man’s inner happi- 
ness, his eitaiyovla, was a matter upon which even 
Antisthenes, the founder of the school, laid the 
strongest emphasis, and in his view it could be 
won only by means of dpenfi, ‘moral excellence.’ 
This moral excellence alone, therefore, as was 
argued hy the uncompromising spirit of Antis- 
thenes, is to count as a good ; everything else in 
the world, as making no contribution to man’s 
cTudaiyovLa, is simply indifferent, an t[,did(popov. The 
conviction of the utter worthlessness of earthly 
goods, moreover, brought the Cynics— even Antis- 
thenes, and still more his pupil Diogenes, and 
subsequently Crates and others— quite consistently 
to the standpoint of world-renunciation. 

Virtue, according to the Cynics, consists in right 
knowledge ((ppbvrjaLs) coupled with moral volition.* 
Their e&ic, as formulated by Antisthenes, was 
above all a volitional ethic. Moral volition, how- 
ever, as they held, was steeled by rrbvos, by dcrK 7 i<rLs. 
The latter word properly means the exercise or 
practice which was pre-eminently demanded by 
the Cynic conception of virtue,! since virtue, in the 
opinion of Antisthenes, was not simply theoretical 
knowledge regarding good and evil, but rather 
practical moral excmlence, strength of character 
asserting itself against all vepL(TTd(r€is,t By virtue 
alone, he taught, does man attain to felicity. In 
what, then, does felicity consist ? In that genuine 
freedom which is based upon independence of all 
external things — abrapKeia — and in freedom from 
all desires and afiections — dirddeia. In order to 

* Diog. Laert. vi. 11 (teaching of Antisthenes) : Avrappcji ttjv 
dpeTTjv etvat trpos exiSaifiovlav, jxrjSeybs TrpocrSeofxewjy ort, 
^(OKpanicfji t<rxvoj. Of. also the Cynic eyKpdreLO. 

t The word certainly goes back to Antisthenes himself ; cf. 
Xenophon, Sympos. viii, 27, Memorah. ii. 6. 20, where Socrates 
speaks of the aa/cetv of dperq. Cf. also Memorah, i. 2. 20 and 
23, i. 2. 10, where Xenophon has even acrKslv ^p 6 vr\arLv, as 
Isocrates, Busir. § 22, has 4>(.ko(ro<j>ias da-zerjenv ; both writers 
undoubtedly follow the example of Antisthenes. For the latter 
(^p 6 vr]<ri 9 is inseparably connected with dperij, and his whole 
philosophy is the practice of virtue based upon intelligence. 

X On Heracles as an ascetic for the purpose of acquiring 
virtue, see Dio, Orat. lx,, ei^ecially p. 310; on Diogeneff 
struggle against irovot, see Dio, viii. 12 ff., especially § 16; 
Marcus Aurelius, ii. 17. 
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render himself as independent of the external as 
possible, the Cynic endeavours to reduce his vpmts 
to a minimum ; and in order to win his inner free- 
dom (&Trde€L(L)y he exercises himself in comhafong 
and overcoming the affections (so Diogenes, cf. 
ix. 12), more especially in %hting agamst ijoorti 
(Diogenes, as in Dio, viii. 20 m, ix* 12 ; cf. Lucian, 
Vit aucL 8 ; Teles, frag. v. H). ^ 

This world-abjuring tendency m Cynic ethi^ 
found its chief expression in a negative attitude 
towards the family, the State, and the idea of 
nationality, and towards the great traditions of 
Greek history, even those of the Persian war ; and 
in the position the Cynics assumed towards Greek 
religion, art, and science. This is to be explained 
in part by the fact that Antisthenes was hut half 
Greek by blood, and that Diogenes sprang from 
the lower classes. Even in their boasted cosmo- 
politanism the Cynics were in earnest only with the 
negative constituent, viz. their detachment from 
State and nationality. ^ 

The real asceticism of the Cynics showed itself, 
above aU, in their mode of life, which they reduced 
to the simplest conceivable form : thus their food 
consisted chiefly of lupines, dried figs, peeled barley 
and water ; their clothing was practically limited 
to the rptpwvf their feet being dyvrdSTjroi ; while 
their place of abode, i.e. their lodging by night, 
was in the open air or among the pillars of the 
temple in summer, and in the hathing-houses in 
winter. By inuring the body to the extreme of 
rigour, they — more especially Diogenes — sought to 
strengthen their power of will (Diog, Laert. vi. 
23, 34). 

The significance attached to asceticism by 
Diogenes, who had already distinguished two 
kinds of &crKTj(ns — one purely pliynlcal, the other 
both physical and psychical (Diog. Laert. vi. 70 f.) 
— ^is snown by his apothegm: ye rd ra/^rop 

ip r(fi pl(p Karop9ov(r$a.if Bwar^p 

radrrjv Trap iKVLKr}<rau A significant, and character- 
istically Hellenic, feature of Cynic ethics, however, 
was its attitude towards the sexual impulse. To 
the Cynics this appeared to be no less natural than 
hunger itself, and therefore likewise to reauire 
satisfaction — thou^ in the simplest and least 
expensive way. Thus Diogenes is in no way 
scandalized at either masturbation or illicit inter- 
course (marriage had, of course, no meaning for 
him) ; in fact, as the gratification of sexual desire 
was reckoned Kard (pTLxrw by the Cynics, niany of 
them, such as Diogenes and Crates (with Hip- 
parohia), had no scruples about indulging even in 
the presence of others, thus showing a gross lack 
of modesty, to say nothing of good taste. Never- 
theless, those who indulged beyond the require- 
ments of nature were looked upon as the slaves of 
pleasure (^Soi'i}), and this they reckoned the worst 
of evils.* 

Antisthenes did not himself lay so much stress 
on the external aspects of the Cynic mode of life ; 
what he did was rather, it would seem, to make 
a virtue of necessity. Very much more did 
externals weigh with his gifted pupil Diogenes, as 
also vdth Crates, his wife Hipparchia, her brother 
Metrocles, and others.! The asceticism of the 
Neo-Cynics during the Roman Imperial period will 
be dealt with in connexion with the later Stoics. 

Primitive Cynicism reprobated even innocent 
enjoyment. Inrther, from the time of Diogenes at 

Antirthenei, frag. xi. X, Winkelmann, p, 29 (Clemens Alex. 
Strom, ii. 20, p. 486, Potter)}; Diog. Laert. 'd. 8: ixaveCTjv fidkXov 

fj rioOeCriv, 

t Of. e.g» Diog. Laert. vi. 23, 34, 48, 70 f. Concerning Orates, 
see Diog. Laert. vi. 87 (Diels, Poetoe Phtlosoph, 207). 
Further, Teles, frag., irdvos avraLpKtCa^ and tt6vo^ irevCaf koX 
irAovrov, 30, 10 fl., 81, 2 ft, ; Orates, frag. 4, 7, 12, 18 (Diels). 
Main sources for ancient Cynicism : Diog. Laert. vi. ; Xenophon, 
MemiOrah. and Sympos . ; Teles, ed, 0 . Hense, fr. v.-vii, ; also 
Dio, especially Orat. 6, 8, 9, 10. 


least, the Cynics tended to make too^mueh of the 
external aspect of their mode of life. But an 
asceticism which sprang from an ethical stondpomt 
so grossly individualistic could be of no permanent 
value to human society. Still, in putting to the 
test of actual practice the dictum that man’s true 
happiness does not depnd upon his clrcumstancet, 
the Cynics made a valuable contribution to hump 
progress ; while, from another side, tlieir lielief 
&at moral volition is an essential con.stitucnt of 
virtue was pregnant with significance for the 
future. 

6. Stoicism.— Of the leading [irinc’iplcs of the 
early Cynic only one was of exceptional 

importance, viz. the idea that virtue can ^ 
acquired only by unremitting practice. In this 
particular point, which involve an fuiipha, sizing of 
the volitional factor in virtue, the made an 

advance upon Socrates ; it was, in fact, a thought 
destined to be fruitful for all time, and in the 
further development thereof special credit m due 
to the Stoics. We must not forget, indeed, that 
the Stoa was preceded by Aristotle, who in hia 
Ethics had already distinguished two orders of 
virtues, viz. the ethical and the dianoetio (d.y# 
m Nkom. ii 1. 1103 A, 14ff., I 13. 1102 B, SSf). 
Ethical virtue (a(h^ icrrt vtpl Kal irpifew [Kth* 
Nir.ojn, ii. 6. 1 H >0 i>] ) ii tOoxn wepijiypirai (in 1. 1 103 A, 
17). Since the irrational iiripuLsj*, with its re- 
sultant desire, is often stronger than the volition 
which springs from it is only by ini', am 

of exercise that the individual can acquire tiiat 
iyxpdTeia which enables him, even in oppoHition to 
the stronger desire, to do what he recognizes as 
right Now, iyKpdreicL is a sub-species of 
wnich, again, is one of the * ethical ’ virtues. But 
the idea of a psychological indepemience of the 
will— apart from the inteilect— was foreipi to 
Aristotfe. 

It must certainly be admitted that among the 
early Stoics, so closely related to the Cynics in 
many other things, the volitional moment in virtue 
does not stand out very prominently, though 
this may be due partly, of course, to the frag- 
mentary character of our available sourct^. Un- 
mistakable traces of the idea, rn*v4*itln‘l(js% nn; 
still extant, anti yeoman service ha^ Ikh-u rt*ndfr(Mi 
by Adolf Dyroff in blinking tlir.'C to light. TIte 
personal ideal of the Sttnc (pK-uine of virtue"-’ the 
%vi.se man— has, of course, no further need of prac- 
tice ; but all the more is practice necessary for the 
neophytes, the vpoKBrTowres (cf. Zeno, frag* 234 A). 
The founder of the school valued practicAl example 
more highly than arguments against pleasure 
(frag. 241) ; witness also his significant utterance : 
oOBepds o&rw TripetrBai tk xpdpov. fipAx^f ydp hrm 
d piosy Si rixn pEKKcp rdt r^s 

v6<rovs ida-eai SwcpApi\ (frag. 323). Hifi succesaor 
Cleanthes likewise places moral conduct higher 
than theory, and that he recognizes the element of 
volition in virtue is shown by frag. 663. It is 
'accordingly ’nasy to understand why Cleanthes, 
like Antisthenes before him, regarded the vSwm 
as dyadhv (frag. 611), while frag. 126 (Gercke) 
furnishes special evidence of the fact that Chry.'iip- 
pus, * the second founder of the Stoa,’ appreciated 
the value of practice and habit in the attainmen 
of virtue. The task of becoming virtuous, or 
since only a few finally attain that end— that 
coming as near to perfect virtue as possible, belong 
* No doutt, the doctrine of the absolute worthlessness oi 
earthly goods was taken over by the Stoi«, but it was subse- 
quently modified by Zeno in his diJEferentlation of three gradttof 
afita^optt, viz., vpoijyjiivay jtiio'a, and whereby at 

least a certain relative value was asrignw to sundry material 
goods. On the other hand, the a.vTdpK€ta of the Cynics was 
spiritualized hy the Stoics, who put no special value on ihe asoeUc 
mode of life. Only in the case of certain adherents of the later 
Stoa, such as Musonius, and, in some d^ee, also Epictetus, did 
a change in this respect take place. 
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to the will, and cannot he performed without 
practice (cl also frag. 214, 278 A). Chrysi^us 
gave full recognition to the value of personal effort 
m the work of attaining perfection. ^ True insight 
is shown also by Axisto of Chios in his remark that 
* much practice and much fighting ’ is demanded by 
the struggle both against pleasure and against the 
affections (frag. 370 A). It is matter for regret 
that nothing now remains of the work of Heriflus, 
who, like Dionysius Metathemenus, wrote wepi 
(Diog. Laert. vii. 166 f. [Diels, 410 f. A]), 
especially as he deemed ima-r'j/ifiT) to be the supreme 
good. A further proof of the fact that the value 
of ‘ practice ’ in the sphere of virtue was ever more 
and more highly appraised by the Stoics, appears 
in their doctrine that many (apparent) evils are 
allotted to man for the purpose of calling his 
moral energies into exercise, and may therefore 
be utilized for his welfare in whatsoever degree he 
may choose. This idea was already mooted by 
Chrysippus, but it was especially m the^ later 
(though probably also in the middle) period of 
Stoicism that it became fruitful. 

The early Stoics undoubtedly felt that the will 
has an important place in the acquirement of virtue, 
but they gave the thought neither clear articulation 
nor adequate recognition. An advance in this 
respect was made during the middle period. Thus 
Pansetius, whose ethical teaching was unquestion- 
ably influenced by Aristotle, draws a distinction 
between a ‘ theoretical ’ and a ‘ practical ’ virtue, 
and holds that the latter, requiring, as it does, a 
correlative action, is attainable only by practice.* 
Discipline of the body is also necessary (Cicero, 
de Offic. i. 23, 79). The practical virtue, which 
concerns the individual, is ao}(l>po<T}jvr}, consisting in 
the unconstrained submission of the lower faculties 
to the reason. The most important of the four 
categories of ffojcppocrijvT) is ijKpdreia, the virtue 
whose significance was first fully realized by Antis- 
thenes, and afterwards very specially by Aristotle. 
Posidonius likewise distinguishes the two aspects 
of virtue. Inasmuch as practical virtue consists in 
the subordination of the irrational to the rational 
part df the soul, especially in the repression of the 
bodily impulses and passions, it is to be acquired, 
Posidonius believes, only by means of practice 
and habit, which must carry out the process of 
subjugating impulse begun by education. But this 
point of view, which at first sight is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from that of Panaetius, or even that 
of Aristotle, is in the case of Posidonius most 
intimately related to a mystical Platonic conception 
of the nature and destiny of the human soul : the 
soul is a part of the Divine irvedfia, and, coming 
down from the heavenly to the earthly sphere, 
enters the body which is its prison, and which 
seduces and defiles it with desires. To preserve 
this divinely begotten soul, this daifKav, from 
earthly guUt and defilement, and by means of a 
virtuous life to effect its return to its celestial 
home, the iEther, where alone full knowledge can 
be its portion — such is the aim of all truly wise 
and great men. The influence of Plato is here 
quite unmistakable, though Posidonius was doubt- 
less congenitally inclined to the idealistic point of 
view. 

It was in later Stoicism, however, that the 
importance of practice in virtue, as in moral life 
and endeavour generally, first gained full and 
adequate recognition. Seneca, it is true, em- 
phasizes this particular aspect in an incidental 
way at best, but this was due not so much to any 
lack of insight on his part, as to the defects and 
the weaknesses of his own character. He never- 
theless makes many moat apposite observations on 

* Cicero, de Offie. i. 18, 60 ; Schmekel, Phil. d. mitt. Stoa. 
216 fl. 


the point in question.* Moreover, influenced as 
he was by the strong Platonizing bent of Posidonius, 
Seneca also manifests an ascetic mystical tendency 
which in the main takes the form of contempt for 
the body, the body being regarded as but a fetter 
upon the Divine soul, which amid her sombre, 
insecure, changeful, earthly existence longs for her 
Divine home, where every mystery of heaven and of 
nature shall be made plain, t 
The idea of moral &<rK7j(T^i assumes a new character 
in the hands of the two representatives of later 
Stoicism who deal seriously with moral problems 
and the improvement of their feUow-men, viz. 
Musonius and Epictetus. Of the dissertation vepl 
d(rK'^cr€(i)s of Musonius a fairly large fragment has 
been preserved (frag, vi. H). He follows Panaetius 
in drawing a distinction between theoretical and 
practical virtue. The practical, which he regards 
as the more important (p. 23, 14 ff. H), is to be 
attained only by practice of a twofold kind : one, 
as applied to body and mind together, the other, as 
applied to mind alone (p. 25, 4 ff.) — a distinction 
already made by the Cynic Diogenes. Exercise 
directed upon both body and mind produces dpdpda 
and (ru)<l>po<rdvrtf whereas the purely mental exercise 
consists in those ‘thought-actions’ (Benhhand- 
luYi^en^ as Eucken calls them) which determine both 
our mental attitude and our conduct (cf. especi- 
ally p. 25, 4ff., Hense). 

Fra^. V., the thesis of which is on iaxvpdre^op rj X6yc7, and 
fra^. vii., 6tl tt^vov KtLTa.<f>pov7^iovy are also significant passages ; 
cf. also p. 7, 20 ff. ; p. 10, 18 ; p. 11, 17 ; p. 29, 7 f . The ascetic views 
of Musonius in regard to sexu^ relations, as set forth in frag, 
xii., irepi d<J>poSi<rt(ov, are likewise worthy of note *, see, e.g., 64^ 

1 £P. ! pjQVo. ixkv d(f>po8C(rtu vofiC^eiv BCicaca rot iv ya/x(p xat evi 
yevio’eu iracSatu (rwTeA.ovM.eva, on xal voixipd. eortv* ra 6e ye rjSovyjv 
6r}p<afieva ^iA.V aSixa koX irapavoM-a, Kav ev yd/xt^ jf. The student 
is recommended to read the whole fragment. 

The moment of ethical &ffK7j<Tis, however, reached 
its highest development in the Phryman freedman 
Epictetus, in whose hands the idea of ‘ asceticism ’ 
became fully spiritualized, representing, in fact, 
the unremitting endectvour of the individual soul 
towards its own moral perfection. Of a multitude 
of relevant passages we note only the more 
important, t 

That which was openly tanght and practised 
by Epictetus was put to the proof in private by 
Marcus Aurelius, the last Roman who sat upon 
the throne of the Caesars. § Amid the tumult of 
the world’s capital, or by night in his lonely tent 
at Camuntum, Aurelius laboured ceaselessly in the 
depths of bis heart towards the purifying pd 
perfecting of his sonl. He is never able to satisfy 
himself, but never falters in his effort to come 
nearer and nearer to the ideal (pp. 127, 14 ff. ; 131, 
18 ff.), and throws himself bravely into the conflict 
between soul and sense (pp. 59, 13 ff. ; 91, 9 ff. ; 
131, 12 ff. ; 162, 4 ff.). But apart from other pro- 
found differences between Aurelius and Epictetus, 
though both were Stoics, they were fundamentally 
unlike in their spiritual outlook. Thus, while 
Epictetus, alike in thought and action, is wholly 
concerned with the present world— -in the best 
sense, certainly— the mind of the Emperor tends 
rather to brood darkly upon the shortness of life 
and the transitoriness of earthly things (e.g. ii. 17, 
vii. 3). He despises the goods of this world (iv. 48), 
even fame, and often all but grows weary of life 
itself (p. 115, 9 ff.). His aphoristic utterances seem 
to be haunted by the pathos of life and the yeam- 

*e.g. 16, Iff. ; 18, 6fl.; 76, 7fl. ; 82,16; 90,46; 94,47; 

96, 46 and 67. In Bp. 6, 4 he deprecates the extravagances of 
Cynic asceticism. 

t Qumt. Nat. proleg. § 8 f. ; ad Marciam, 28, 1 f. ; 24, 6. 26 ; 
Bpp. 66, 16 ff. ; 102, 23 ff. 

% e-g. Dissert ii. 9, 13 f., ii. 18, iii. 3, iii. 12, iv 1, 111 ; cf. also 
i. 2, 30-32. With regard to the attitude of Epictetus towards 
corporeal asceticism, see iii. 12, 16 f, 

§ Cf. e.g, €ts eavTov, ii. 1 ; also i. 9, p. 4, 5 fl., ed. Stich, i. 16 
1 (p. 6, 21 fl.), i. 16 (p. 9, 6ff.). 
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ing for death.* He certainly has no belief in a 
future life, hut Ms eye turns away from earth and 
from human effort, and is directed toward the All 
and the Eternal. + Though he is an adherent of the 
monistic philosophy characteristic of the Stoa — a 
philosophy, however, not consistently maintained 
by Aurelius, any more than hy Seneca and Epic- 
tetus— yet the fundamental qualities of his great 
soul have an admixture of the spirit of renuncia- 
tion and mysticism. Leaving his anthropology 
out of account, we see this most unmistakably in 
Ms conception of the Deity. 

7. Neo- Cynicism. — Of an entirely different 
nature from the view of life entertained by 
Aurelius, is that of the Neo-Cynics, for whose 
teachings there was a lively interest, and even a 
certain sympathy, among the later Stoics, such as 
Musonius, Seneca, and Epictetus. The repre- 
sentatives of this Neo-Cynic tendency revive the 
asceticism of Diogenes and Crates, and, while 
laying the main emphasis upon the actual practice 
of asceticism, they contribute nothing whatever in 
the way of fresh thought. For fuller information 
see art. Nko-Cykicism. 

8. Neo-Pythagoreanism and Neo -Platonism. 
—The tendency towards renunciation of the world, 
which forms the hasal element in the temperament 
of Marcus Aurelius, was not due to the spirit of 
Stoicism, but was rather a product of the time, 
and, one may well suppose, 01 his own experiences 
and fortunes. It was, however, organically related 
to the philosophy of the Neo-Pythagoreans — that 
singular group which emerged in the earlier half of 
the first cent. B.a, perhaps in Alexandria. No 
doubt the greater part ot the literature of thk 
school is pseudepigraphic, and we know hj name 
only a few of its adherents. Apart from P. Nigidius 
Ei^us and Yatinius, contemporaries of Cicero, and 
Sotion the friend of the Sextians, the most im- 
portant representatives known to us are Apollonius 
of Tyana and Moderatus of Cades (1st cent. A.D.), 
Nicomachus and Numenius (2nd cent. A.D.), and 
PMlostratus (3rd cent. A.0.). 

The moral and religious view of life promulgated 
by the Neo-Pythagoreans is in part traceable to the 
Mysteries of the ancient school, hut in a still greater 
degree to Platonism, especially to that form of 
Platonism set forth by Posidonius in his com- 
mentary to the Timmus. The characteristic of the 
sect is absolute dualism : God and the world, soul 
and body. Spirit is the principle of good (the Deity 
being conceived as pure Spirit, and redded as 
utteriy transcendent), while the body, like matter 
in general, is the principle of evil. Between the 
two stands the Demiurge, or world-former, and the 
demons, whose kingdom lies in the sphere between 
the earth and the moon. The soul, which is formed 
of the Divine essence, is meanwhile confined within 
the body as in a prison, and her deliverance from 
the body and its impulses, in order that she may be- 
come worthy of communion with the Deity, is the 
most urgent task of mankind — a task which finds 
its positive side in a holy and devout life, since the 
Supreme can be worshipped in a truly spiritual 
manner only with purity of thought and piety of 
conduct (cf. the fragment of Apollonius in EuseDius, 
Pr<gp. Evang, iv. 13). Mankind is exposed on all 
sides, however, to contamination by demons, and 
the means employed to cleanse from this defilement 
is asceticism. The most effective forms of asceticism 
are certain specific ablutions and expiatory cere- 
monies, abstinence from certain kinds of food, more 
particularly from fiesh and wine (among the later 
Neo-Pythagore^s), ^ sexual temperance, or even 
abstinence (as is said to have been counselled by 
Apollonius), silence on the part of neophytes, etc. 

Pp. 24, 19ff. ; 54, 6ff. ; 62, 6 ; 91, 19fl. ; 116, 4fiE. 

♦ Pp, 21, 17 ff, ; 66, 19fl. ; 166, Sff. 


But as man is of himself unable to realize this end, 
and since between him and the supramundane God- 
head there yawns a great gulf which requires to be 
bridged, the Deity reveals His will through the 
agency of speciafiy gifted individuals, such as 
Pythagoras lormerfy, and now Apollonius, as also 
in the art of divination, in order that man may be 
helped in his dark endeavour to reach his heavenly 
home and the deification of his !)eing. 

Sources for our knowledge of Neo»Py thagoreaniam 
are the account of Alexander Poiyhistor in Diog. 
Laert. viii. 22 if., the large fragments of paeudo- 
nymouB literature written under the name of the 
old Pythagoreans (particulars in Zeller), the frag- 
ments of Numenius, Philostratua's Vita ApoUomi 
and the Lives of i^thagoraa by Porphyry and 
lamhlichus. 

In Neo-Pythagoreanism the mysteries of the 
older school are resuscitated in a spiritualized and 
morally nobler form. The real significance of tiie 
later dovelopmeni, however, lies in the fact that, in 
conjunction with Idiilo, it jjrepares the way for the 
last great system ot ancient philosophy, viz. the 
Neo-Platonism of Plotinus. It was me aim of 
Plotinus to get beyond the dualism of Neo-Pyth* 
agoreanism on both metephysical and ethical 
principles. In his nobly planned and profoundly 
excogitated system the whole world stands forth as 
an emanation from the Deity, who is supersensual, 
supranmndane, and exalted above oppositions, even 
that between spirit and body. He is Pure Being, the 
Absolute, and from Him issuw the world in a series 
of gradations, returning again to Him in a similar 
way. The ])riiicipal stages of this emanation are 
three in number, viz., Spirit, Soul, and Matter. 
Just as light eventually fati|pies the eye, and^ its 
radiance is changed to darkness, so does the final 
irradiation of the ineffable and inscrutable Esscmcc, 
having traversed the intermetliate .stages of 
and Soul, become Matter (Enmads, iv. 3, 9), wliich, 
however, never attains the metaphysical indepen- 
dence that belongs to the Absolute. Matter is the 
6Pf and, as the iirovcrla roO dyaBoBj the vpQrttP 
Kashp, Man, too, is an efiluence from the Absolute, 
and in the human soul are distinguished a super- 
sensual or Divine, and a lower or sensual part. 
Just as pure spirit in its final expression becomes 
matter, so the numan soul with equal necessity is 
metamorphosed into body. The supersen>ua] part, 
wMch was pre-existent (iv. 3. 12, vi. 4. 14) and 
in union with God, has .suffered disaster from 
having entered the body (iv. 3. 15 ff, v. 1. 1). 
From the union of soul and body springs all the 
irrationahty and depravity of the som. Our great 
task, therefore, is the * extinction of everything 
that binds us to sensuous existence,^ the cMuupiete 
withdrawal of the soul from the outer world to its 
own inner life. Hence, virtue is neither more nor 
less than the work of * purifying ^ the supersensuai 
soul from all its relations with the world of sense 
(especially i. 2. 3, i. 6* 0, v. 3. 9). It accords with 
all this that Plotinus should set no value upon 
taking part in earthly affairs, either of a seientifie 
or a pmitico-ethical nature. This complete de- 
tachment of the soul from all ties with the external 
world, however, appears on the positive side as its 
surrender to the Hupersensual, to the Deity, the 
yearning for whom Becomes ever more intense m 
the bonds of sense are more and more transcended. 
So far as union with the Divine is concerned, the 
external mode of life is of no importance. What 
counts is, in the opinion of Plotinus, not action, 
but feeling ; and accordingly he attributes no value 
to asceticism of the common sort, however it may 
have consorted with Ms own inclinations (Zeller, iiu 
522 f.). Of greater importance is the thinking 
consideration of life, and, still more, pure intuition ; 
but the full and blessed union is vouchsafed only to 
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the elect in the form of ecstasy, which is not to 
be won hj force, but must be calmly waited for, 
if haply it may come over us. In the state of 
ecstasy, however, man not only forgets all his 
earthly limitations, but loses self-consciousness 
altogether, and all that remains is the blessed 
feeling of union with the Divine. 

This withdrawal from the world of sense, however, 
is not without its positive complement. In the 
beauty of the external world and in all its varied 
phenomena, Plotinus, like Plato, discerns the shim- 
mering of the eternal ideas. In man sensuous 
beauty awakes ipws, the love of the Good (cf. 
esp, i. 6) arouses the desire of the supersensual soul 
for its source. For the Absolute is likewise the 
absolutely Good. 

This sketch lets us see that the ascetic tendency 
in the life of ancient Greece is of much more 
importance than is usually supposed. We are now 
in a position to distinguish two different kinds of 
asceticism; (1) the Orphic-Pythagorean-Platonic, 
or the relido-mystical ; and (2) tne Cynic-Stoic, 
or ethico-volitional. It is true, indeed, that the 
ascetic view of life, in the sense which we attach to 
the term, was always confined to narrow chcles in 
the Greek world ; nevertheless, as a consequence of 
its being embraced, deepened, and spiritualized by 
two of the greatest thinkers of Greece, Plato and 
Plotinus, its influence has been enormous. Of 
no less importance, however, than the asceticism 
of the religio-mystical type has been what we have 
called the ethico-volitional, which discovered, and 
to some extent developed, the significance of the 
will in morals. Both of these tendencies, which, 
moreover, were in some degree combined in 
Posidonius, exercised a profound influence upon 
early Christian thought. 
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ASCETICISM (Hindu).— In India ascetic 
practices have been very widely prevalent from 
the earliest times. The mortification of the body, 
and the self-inflicted penances associated there- 
with, have been habitually carried to lengths 
beyond anything familiar to other peoples. Tradi- 
tion and legend have united to glorify the ascetic, 
whether human or Divine ; religion, as elsewhere, 
has sanctioned and encouraged his devotion ; and 
the highest rewards of place and power have been 
within his reach, if only his austerities have taken 
a form sufficiently protracted and severe. Eastern 
patience, self-abnegation, and resolution are seen 
m their strangest guise, in submission to extreme 
conditions of self-torture and distress. The pro- 
fession of the ascetic has always been held in the 
highest esteem, and his claim to support at the 
public charge by gifts and alma universally allowed. 
If it is his merit to practise, it is the merit of others 
to give to him, that his simple wants may never 
lack supply. And thus on both sides asceticism 
ministered to spiritual profit, to the actual and 
personal gain of the ascetic himself, both present 
and prospective, and to the store of credit which 
by his generosity the householder trusted to ac- 
cumulate for himself, so as to win a higher 
position and birth in the next existence. Part of 
the secret of the hold which the ascetic ideal has 
maintained on the Indian mind lies in the fact 
that, according to the teaching of their sacred 
hooks, benefit accrues also to the donor who 
forwards the holy man on his^ way with gifts of 
money or food, or ministers in any way to his 
personal needs. 

The thought that essentially underlies the Indian 
conception of asceticism, and prompts the adoption 
of the ascetic life, is the desire to escape from the 
samsara, the never-ending cycle or round of suc- 
cessive existences, in which all created beings are 
involved, and which brings in its train the sufier- 
ing and misery to which all such beings are subject. 
Asceticism offers a means of escape from an other- 
wise hopeless procession, without be^ning and 
without end. And there is therefore little marvel 
if to a people whose theory of life was essentially 
pessimistic present hardship and sufferiug volun- 
tarily endured were welcome when they brought 
with them the promise of future deliverance. 

I. Meaning and history of the Indian terra 
‘ tapas,’ — The Hindu and Sanskrit term is tapas, 
from the root tap, * to he hot,’ ‘ to burn ’ (cf. Lat. 
ifep-eo, Gr. riuppri, * ashes ’ [Iliad, xviii. 25, 

xxiii. 2^1], Old Germ. damf). Tapas signifies 
therefore in the first instance ‘ warmth,’ or * j&eat ’ ; 
then the feelings or sensations, usually painful, 
experienced in consequence of heat ; and thus pain 
or suffering in general, especially the pain which is 
voluntary and self-inflicted from a religious motive. 
The term therefore came to he applied in particular 
to religious penance, austerity, devotion, and to 
connote the merit which such devotion was supposed 
to assure. This was the paramount and ordinary 
significance of the word. But it was also used, by 
analogy, for the special duty or * merit ’ of each of 
the four castes of Manu,* or again, in a limited and 

* Manu, xi. 236 f. : * All the bliss of gods and men is declared 
by the sages to whom the Veda was revealed to have tapas for 
its root, tapas for its centre, tapas for its end. Knowledge is 
the tapas of a Bribrnana, protection the tapas of a Esatriya, 
his dally business the tapous of a YaiSya, service the tapas of a 
Sudra.’ 
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technical sense, of the special season^ of the year 
(the month Mdgha^ Jan.-Feh.) to which the prac- 
tice of religions austerities was more peculiarly 
appropriate. Other terms of leas frequent occur- 
rence were tapasyam and tapasyd. 

The Greek writers, In their references to ancient India, make 
frequent mention of philosophers or ascetics, whose chariwjter- 
istic practices repeat themselves in every part of the country at 
the present day. Strabo, for example (bk, xv. ch. i.), quotlns: 
from Meg’aathenes, describes two sects of the philosophers 
whom he calls Brahmans and Garmans,* who abstain from meat 
and from sexual indulgence, and live in groves without the city, f 
It ia not always easy to determine whether he is referring to 
Hindu or to Buddhist mendicants ; probably there was little 
difference at that period in the habits or dress of the monks and 
ascetics of either faith, and to a Greek eye they were indis- 
tinguishable. Elsewhere he writes of the Ganiiana (Sarmans) 
that the most honourable of them were krif>\\ri as Hylobioi,* who 
lived on wild fruits and leaves, clothed thvmaelves m garments ; 
made of bark, and abstained from wine and sexual indulgence.! 
Two of the Brahman (ro0i<rrat were seen in Taxila, of whom the 
elder was clean-shaven, while the other wore his hair long, and 
both were attended by disciples ; they were provided with food 
without cost, and exhibited their powders of «'ndurance liy stand- 
ing for a whole day on one leg, or lying on ilu* ground ex^wsed 
to the vicissitudes of the weather.jl Others were seen standing 
immovable in one position during the day, naked and exposed 
to the almost intolerable heat of the sun. The elder of the tW’O 
ascetics above rcrerred to fmcompanied Alexander to Persia, and 
there abandoned his ascetic practices, giving as his reason that 
he had completed the forty > ears’ term which he had prescribed 
for himself. Another, who followed in the train of the king, was 
named Kalanus. He perished by a voluntary death by tire at 
Pasargadw, at the age of seventy-three ; with reference to this 
act Megasthenea is quoted to the effect that self-destruction 
was not a rule with the Indian philosophers, and that those who 
thus acted were regarded as rash and headstrong (vtoMurKoL id. 

XV. 68). 

Other philosophers bore the name ‘ Pramnai * (Xlpdfiyai, pro- 
bably a corruption ^aln of iatnana)f and were opposed 

to the Brahmans, These the author distinguishes, w>ine as living 
on the hills or plains, others as frequenting the cities others, 
again, were known as rv^AVTljrax, and w^ere therefore probably 
Jains, of the Digambara sect ; they lived mostly under the ojven 
sky, and practised austerities for thirty -seven years, f Itefer- 
ence is made later to the Indian embassy to Augustus, and the 
Brahman or perhaps Buddhist ascetic who iu«;ompauicii it, and 
burned himself on the funeral pyre at Athens in the prestenct of 
the Emperor and the people. His name is said to have been in- 
scribed on his tomb : * Zarmanochegas, an Indian from Bargosa 
— lies here.’ Elsewhere the name appears as Zannanus.tt 

2. ‘Tapas’ in Indian literature. — (I) Eigveda . — 
In the earliest Sanskrit literature, the Hymns of 
the Bigvedaj neither the word tapas nor the con'- 
ception and thought that underlies it is of frequent 
occurrence. It would not, however, be a legitimate 
inference from this fact that ascetic habits were 
unknown to the primitive Aryan communities. 
Nevertheless, the absence or rarity of reference 
does suggest that, together with much else which 
belonged to the lower side of the religious life, the 

* BpaxM-avev and Papixaves:, the latter name probably a textual 
error for Sap/jiave?, the rfili and Buddhist mmana^ Skr, 4ramatia, 
h-amax^ra^ ‘ hearer,’ ‘ disciple.’ 

t Siarpi^uv . «j/ dXo’ti npihf ir^Xf«as^, virii <rvft- 

AtTWf ^tavra^ iv crrtjSacrt xal Sopou^j aTT^xo ftAuoxf^ 

Kal a<fipi>8L<ri</})v (Strabo, xv. 69). 
t * dwellers in the forest,’ x.e. Skr. vdnaprastha, 

ip Tflu? yXat? oLTrh <f>vAA(ov Kal Kapiriov dypioip^ i<r0i^cm 
Se ex«4v <X7r6 <f>\oiS*p £«v6pc(uv, a</>po£(,<rt<ov VwpW Kal olvov (ib 
XV. 60 ). 

11 Tov piv npicr^VTe(>op i^vpyjfiivop^ rhv Si vecortpop ko/ivttjp, apt* 
<|>OT«pot? Si aKoXovdeip padrjrds' rliv pJiy ovp oAAov xpvvov Kar’ 
ayo^av Starpt^eiv, Tipiwp.evovs am ervpt^ov'Awv, i$ovcrLap Ij^ovroj, 
on ap povXuiproj. tS>v iiviiav fPepe<rdat Swpeav . , . tov re piXtros 
TToWov npoKeipipov koX rod arjcrdpov pd^as irotovpi^vovy rp4(f>€<r$ai 
Staf^dp . . rbv p^p nj}e<r^vrepoPf we<r6pra ihriop^ dpexecrOai ruiP 
■ijXniiP Kal Tiop op^ptop’ rjSyi yap veip dpxopevov tov capo?. 

€<Travcu povocTKeXri, j^vXop «n7}p/x«Vov datborepacf raif x^porlv, ocrop 
rptTnjxv fedppoPTOf Si tov o-kc'Xov?, cm Oarepov ft«Ta<f>ep«tv rijp 
^(uriPf Kai Sj,cLreXeLp ovtws Typ ij/aepav oXtjp’ ^arijvo*. Si iyKpar4<r- 
repop pa.Kp^ top vedrepop (ib. xv. 61), 

1| TOV5 5« rypiK»|Ta? Kara rovpopa. yvpvovv fita^pv, viraiOptovf to 
irXeov, Kaprcpiav aaKouvros, ^p e<f>apep vp6rep0P acvpl eTTro. xal 
rpcoLKOPra (ib. XV. 70). 

, Zap/iavox^as Ivfiof airb Bttpyoon^? Kara rd mrdrpta^XpStop e$ 7 f 

eavTop aTraeavaTLaaf K€trau SSarmanochegas is probably the 
Sanskrit sTwtificixf^dchQirya^ a mendicant teacher, and Bargosa is 
^ Broach, at the mouth of the Narbada river. 

passages from the ancient classical authors referring to 
the Indian ascetics, and especially to the examples quoted of 
self-immolation, are translated in J. W. M’Crindfe, Invaswn of 
India by Alexander the Great, 1896, pp. 386-392 : and in the 
Mme writer's Ancient Indm as descnbed in Classical Literature, 
1901, pp. 65 ff., 73ff,, 113, 167 ft., 176, ISlff., 2121. 


practice of tapas also was, in great part at least, 
adopted from the aboriginal or other trilies among 
whom the new-comers settled. Theirs wp the 
darker, gloomier view of religion and of life, to 
which austerity was congenial. To the bri| 5 ht, 
joyous spirit of the x\ryans— the spirit that finds 
expression in the Hymn.- the .snd and de«pniring 
outlook which is tlu-'motlve-power and insjuiatiou 
of ascetic practice was repugnant. To thmu the 
gods were open-handed, and did not need to be 
forced or cajoled by human sufFering ; and life was 
; not yet clouded by the pessimistic tendencies 
of a later age. It is noticeable that all the in- 
stances quoted from the Migpeda of the use of 
tapas in its technical sense are taken from the late 
tenth book, where the word is found lK>th in the 
literal meaning of ' warmth/ ‘glow* {e,g. x. 16. 4), 
and meta])iioric‘ally of the glow of feeling, passion 
(e,g. X. 83. 2). hinvever, is also pain, suffer- 

ing, viduiitarily eiuluicii u5. 109, 4, 154. 2, 167. 1). 
So al'^o the reot ta/t, uhn-h is met with in the earlier 
book^ with tlie.'iLOHhcaiii'o of ‘ burn * (viii* 102. IS), 
or transitively to * heat,* ‘ make hot * (iii. 53. 14, 
iv. 2. 6), to ‘ consume by lire,* ‘ destroy * (iii. 18. 2), 
assumes in the tenth !>ook the connotation of 
remorse, the heat or pain which is within, self- 
originated in the hcait (tutapa, impers. x. M. II, 
cf. ik 34. 10, 95. 17). Similarly, also in the same 
book, we ff nd * practising asceticism ’ 

(154. 4); iapoja^ ‘born through pcuuuice* (154. 5).^ 

The purpose and subject -matt m- of the 
veda and xajurveda almost preclude a reference to 
tapas i and the nature of tlie magical devices and 
channs, the ineantetions of the Atfuirvamda^ aims 
rather at inflicting harm upon another, or securing 
personal immunity, than at exhibiting endurance 
or attaining the desired end by actual self-inflicted 
tortures, t 

Of the Brdhmana literature the same is tnie as 
of the later mantra and ritual writings, that tliere 
was little occasion for reference to tapas. Such 
literature is concerned almost entirely with the 
order and interpretation of the sacriff<te, with 
mythology, cosmology, and so forth. The practice 
of tapaSf however, is recognized, and is enjoineii, 
e.g. Satap. Brdhn. x. 4. 4. 4 : ‘let him who^ knows 
this by all means practise austerities ; for, indeed, 
when he who knows this practises austerities, 

. . . every part of him will snare in the world of 
heaven.* t The world is conquered by tapm (iii. 
4, 4. 27 ; cf. xiii. 7. L 1).§ 

(2) tJpani^ads. — In the Upanimds, on the con- 
trary, the theory and the duty of tapas are com- 
pletely assumed; and even where its efficacy is 
denied, or only partially and CTudgingiy conceded, 
the existence and wide-spread influence of ascetic 
ideals are taken for granted, thougli the writers 
claim that there is a better way by which to reach 
the supreme goal. In the oldest strata of the 
Upani§ad literature the ascetic calling is an obliga- 
tion to be undertaken at a special stage or period of 
life ; and their neatest teacher, Yajnavalkya, pro- 
poses thus to abandon home and possessions, and, 
retiring to the forest, in the practice of austerities 
to sever actually and ideally every tie that binds to 
earthly existence. In complete harmony, however, 
with the spirit of these writings, tapas is d^reci- 
ated in comparison with knowledge as an inferior, 
secondary way to the highest bliss, to Brahman. 

■*Ibi one Hymn, x. 83. 2, tapm is invoked, whether with 
manyu, to protect the worshipper and overthrow his foes. 

t A confirmation of the view that the conception of tapm waa 
strange to the earliest Aryan thought, and was adopted from 
without and became familiar only at a later period, is perhaps 
afforded by Rigmda, vil 59. 8 ; * kill him vrith your hottest bolt/ 
tapisthma hanmand, where Aikatvamda, vii. 77. 2, and Taitt. 
Saihh. iv. 3. 13. 3, substitute for the last word tapmd, ‘ with your 
hottest penance/ an expression quite in harmony with the later 
thought of the overwhelming magical power of tapas. 

t SBE xliii. 362. | SBB xxvi. Ill, 
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The representation, however, as might be expected, 
is not always consistent. In addition to the view 
most usually adopted, which sees in taj^aa a real, 
though less commendable and direct, means to the 
attainment of a knowledge of Brahman^ the two 
extremes are met with of those who declare the 
practice of austerities indispensable to such know- 
ledge, and those who refuse to acknowledge in 
asceticism any virtue or efficacy whatsoever, and 
maintain that only in the way of knowledge and 
W no other means may the final end be reached. 
iJlsewhere asceticism and the study of the Veda 
are placed side by side as the essential conditions 
of a true insight ; and those who in the right spirit 
with faith practise asceticism in the forest ascend 
on the way of the gods. 

Tapas also is indefinitely associated in the 
Upanisads with the third dirarm and the 

life of the anchorite in the forest (vdnaprastha). 
On him the practice of asceticism is especially 
obligatory, but even he must add to it faith, or the 
mere outward observance and self-mortification 
will be in vain. Only gradually, and not quite 
clearly or definitely, within the Upani^ad period 
was a distinction drawn between the third and a 
fourth higher stage, the essential note of which was 
not mere bodily self -mortification, but the volun- 
tary and entire surrender of all worldly possessions, 
and the concentration of thought and afiection on 
the Supreme. This last stage is identified with a 
real knowledge of BrahTnan. He who ‘knows’ 
has passed beyond the (three) diramas (atydiraminy 
&veU vi. 21), and tapas is no longer in the least 
degree necessary or profitable to him, for that 
which the ascetic minfully strives to win he has 
already attained. Thus the theory of the d^ramaSy 
and with it the doctrine of tapas y takes on in the 
Upanisad literature a distinctly ethical colouring. 
It is only, however, in the later treatises that the 
separation between the two last stages, the vdna~ 
prastha and the sannydsiriy is completely carried 
out, and the duties and obligations of each clearly 
defined. 

(3) Manu and the Law-Books , — It is in the Law- 
Book of Manuy ch. vi., that the formal conditions 
and rules of the ascetic life are set forth ; and these 
are in large part repeated, quoted, or amplified in 
the later DharTnasutras, How far some of the 
more strict and exacting of these regulations ever 
became matters of literal observance, or how far 
they represented merely abstract or conventional 
ideals, must, of course, remain uncertain. But, in 
view of the capacity which Indian ascetics have 
always exhibited for almost heroic endurance of 
self-mortification, it would seem by no means im- 
possible, or even improbable, that in some instances 
at least the utmost extremes of bodily torture were 
submitted to, and the rules of the books carried 
out in fullest detail. It will be noticed that Manu 
confines the rights and privileges of an ascetic life 
to the twice-born. 

* A twice-born Snataka, who has thus lived according to the 
law in the order of householders, may ... go forth from the 
village into the forest and reside there, duly controlling his 
senses. Let him offer those five great sacrifices according to 
the rule, with various kinds of pure food fit for ascetics, or with 
herbs, roots, and fruit. Let him wear a skin or a tattered 
garment ; let him bathe in the evening or in the morning ; and 
let him always wear (his hair in) braids, the hair on his body, 
his beard, and his nails (being undipped). . . . Let him be 
always industrious in privately reciting the Veda ; let him be 
patient of hardships . . . ever liberal . , . and compassionate 
towards all living creatures.' * 

Then follow directions with regard to the 
sacrifices the ascetic must offer, and the kind and 
quantity of food he may eat. 

* In summer let him expose himself to the heat of five fires, 
during the rainy season live under the open sky, and in winter 
be dressed in wet clothes, gradually mcreasing his austerities. 

* Manu, vi. 1-8 {SBB xxv. 198 fl.). 


When he bathes at the three Savanas (sunrise, noon, and sunset) 
let him offer libations of water to the manes and the gods, and. 
practising harsher and harsher austerities, let him dry up his 
bodily frame ... let him live without a fire, without a house, 
wholly silent, subsisting on roots and fruit . . . chaste, sleeping 
on the bare ground, dwelling at the roots of trees.’ * ‘ Having 
thus passed the third part of life in the forest, he may live as an 
ascetic during the fourth part of his existence, after abandoning 
all attachment to worldly objects . . . after offering sacrifices 
and subduing his senses ... an ascetic gams bliss after death.' f 
‘Departing from his house ... let him wander about absolutely 
silent, and caring nothing for enjoyments that may be offered. 
Let him always wander alone without any companion, in order 
to attain (final liberation) ... He shall neither possess a fire nor 
a dwelling, he may go to a village for his food, indifferent to 
everything, firm of purpose, meditating and concentrating his 
mind on Brahman. A potsherd (for an almsbowl), the roots of 
trees (for a dwelling), coarse worn-out garments, life in solitude 
and indifference towards everything, are the marks of one who 
has attained liberation. Let him not desire to die, let him not 
desire to live, let him wait for his time, as a servant for the pay- 
ment of his wages ... let him patiently bear hard words, let 
him not insult anybody, let him not become anybody’s enemy 
for the sake of this body . . . entirely abstaining from sensual 
enjoyments, with himself for his only companion, he shall live 
in this world, desiring the bliss (of final emancipation) t * Carry- 
ing an almsbowl, a staff, and a water-pot, let him continually 
wander about, controlling himself and not hurting any creature. 
... A gourd, a wooden bowl, an earthen dish or one made of 
split cane, Manu, the son of Svayambhu, has declared to he 
vessels (suitable) for an ascetic.’ § 

Buies are then given for begging and the manner 
of eating, subjects of meditation, etc. The ascetic 
is to beg only once in the day, and when he goes 
to any house for that purpose it must he after the 
ordinary meal of the household has been concluded 
(cf. Baudh. ii. 22 ; Vas. x. 7, 8). 

‘ Three suppressions of the breath even, performed according 
to the rule, and accompanied with the (recitation of th^ 
Vydkxtis II and of the syllable “ Om,” one must know to be the 
highest austerity for every Brahmapa. ’ * When by the disposi- 

tion (of his heart) he becomes indifferent to all objects, he 
obtains eternal happiness both in this world and after death. 
He who has in this manner gradually given up all attachments, 
and 18 freed from all the pairs (of opposites), reposes in Brahman 
alone ... a twice-bom man who becomes an ascetic . . . shakes 
off sin here below, and reaches the highest Brahman.**^ 
Elsewhere in the sutras of Manu, in the other 
books, there are incidental references to the ascetics, 
which lay down further rules for their conduct and 
life. 

Ascetics and students are to receive alms from the Brahman 
householder after the performance of the Bali offering (iff. 94 ; 
cf. VI. 7 ; and Baudh. ii. 5. 11 ; Vas. xi. 5 ; Jpast. n. 4. 10, 11). 

The purification ordained . . . shall be ‘ double for students, 
treble for hermits, but quadruple for ascetics * (v. 137 ; cf. 
lx. 26 ; Vas. vi. 19). 

The ascetic is not admissible as a witness in the law-courts 
(viii. 66 ; cf. Baudh. i. 19. 13 ; viii. 2). 

For secret converse with female ascetics a small fine is payable 
(viii. 363 ; cf. xxxvi. 7, and the statement [ib. xcix. 14} 

that the deity himself resides ‘ in the frame of gods, ascetics, and 
officiating priests ’). 

‘ An ascetic, a hermit in the forest, and Brahmapas who are 
students of the Veda shall not be made to pay toll at a ferry ’ 
(viiL 407 ; cf . Vi^V'U, v. 132). 

‘Hermits {tdpasdh, i.e. those who practise tapas)^ ascetics 
(yatiSy those whose passions are under control), Brahma^as, the 
crowds of the Yaimanika deities, the lunar mansions, and the 
Daityas are the first {i.e. lowest) order of existence caused by 
Goodness ’ (sattvay xiu 48). 

Additional details in the Law-Books are to the 
effect that a householder must turn hack if he 
meets an ascetic ( Visnu, Ixiii. 36). ‘ An apostate 
from religious mendici^ shall become the king’s 
slave ’ (id. v. 152). Cf. GautaTna, iii. (SBJS ii.^ 192- 
196) ; Baudhdyana, ii, 11. 14-26, 17. 16, 17, iii. 3 ; 
‘ eight mouthfuls are the meal of an ascetic, sixteen 
that of a hermit in the woods, thirty-two that of a 
householder, and an unlimited (quantity) that of a 
student ’ (Baudh. ii. 13. 7 ; cf. Vas. vi. 20) ,* * let him 
(the hermit) not injure even gadflies or gnats, let 
him hear cold and perform austerities, let him con- 
* Manu, vi. 23-26 ; cf. Vi^i^Uy xcv. 1-4. Chs. xcv.-xcvii. of the 
Institutes of Vwu are devoted to the exposition of the method 
of life and the duties of the ascetic, and the subjects of his 
meditation ; the whole is closely related to the correspondmg 
passages of Manu. 

t Manu, vi. 33, 34. i Ih. 41-49. § Ib. 62-64. 

II i.e. the three mystic syllables bhuTy bhuvahy svar (cf. ii 76, 
78, 81) ; the virtue of their recitation, with suppressions of the 
breath is so great that it frees from the guilt of the murder of 
a Brabmaigia (xi. 249). 

% Manu, vi. 70. Ib. 80-86. 
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stantly reside in the forest, be contented, and 
delight in (dresses made of) bark and skins (and 
in carrying) water (in his pot) ’ (Baudh. iii. 3. 10 ; 
Yas. ix. X. [SEE xhr, 45-49]). ‘ The qualities by 
which a (true) Brahmana may be recognized are 
the concentration of the mind, austerities, the 
subjugation of the senses, liberality, truthfulness, 
purity, sacred learning, compassion, worldly learn- 
ing, intelligence, and faith' (Yas* vi. 23); Mie is 
worthy to receive gifts who . . . reduces himself 
by austerities' (vi. 30) ; *to suppress the breath is 
the highest austerity ' (x. 5 ; c£ Ajpastamda, ii. 21. 
7-21, 22, 23. 1, 2). 

(4) Bhagavad Gitd , — The * Song of the Blessed ' 
represents, as is well known, a syncretism between 
the two views of an idealistic pantheism^ and the 
practical devotion demanded by a theisfcic creed, 
salvation by conviction and knowledge alone, or 
salvation through faith and works. It is a subject 
of dispute which of these views is the earlier in the 
oem, and forms the original kernel, and which has 
een superimposed upon the other.* In either 
case tapas, in the form of renunciation, self- 
devotion, is the highest form which ‘ action ' can 
take ; and in the thought and teaching of the | 
writer the essence of ascetic practices is not | 
painful mortification of the body, but the abnega- 
tion of selfish desires and the sacrifice of selfish 
inclination and love of ease in the cause of right 
and devotion to the Supreme God. Passages which 
enforce renunciation and the duty of earnest and 
purposeful action belong to the practical theistic 
strata of the poem. Attempts, however, to recon- 
cile conflicting views, or at least to recognize what 
is good in both, are not wanting. 

‘There ia a twofold path, that of the SS-hkhyas by devotion In 
the shape of knowledge, and that of the Yodns by devotion In 
the shape of action. A man does not atwin freedom from 
action merely by not engaging in action : nor does he attain 
perfection by mere renunciation ’ {Bhag. iii. 8f,). 

The ‘ ascetic' is one ‘ who has no aversion and no desire, . . . 
Children, not wise men, talk of $d’fikhya and pom as distinct 
One who pursues either well obtains the fruit of both, ... He 
who, casting off attachment, performs actions dedicating them 
to Brahman^ is not tainted by sin’ {ih. v. 3ff.), 

‘ Some by concentration see the self in the self by the self ; 
others by the SMkhya-poga ; and others still by the Kanm^ 
yoga ; others yet, not knowing this, practise concentration after 
hearmgfrom others. They too, being devoted to hearing (in- 
struction), cross beyond death ’ (xiii. f.), 

‘ Benunciation is devotion {yoaa ) ; for no one becomes a devotee 
(yogin) who has not renounced (all) fancies. . . . The devotee 
whose self is contented vdth knowledge and experience, who is 
unmoved, who has restrained his senses, and to whom a sod, a 
stone, and gold are alike, is said to be devoted. ... He should 
restrain his mind, and concentrate it on me, and sit down 

a ed in devotion, regarding me as his final goal Tins, oon- 
y devoting his seli to abstraction, a devotee whose mind 
is restrained attains that tranquillity which culminates in final 
emancipation and assimilation with me. . . . When his mind 
well-restrained becomes steady upon the self alone, then he, 
being indifferent to all objects of desire, is said to be devoted. 
As a light standing in a windless (place) flickers not, that is 
declared to be the parallel for a devotee, whose mind is re- 
strained, and who devotes himself to abstraction’ (vi. 2ff.). 

The indestructible seat . . . ‘is entered by ascetics from whom 
all desires have departed ’ (viii. 11). 

* Whatever you do . . . whatever you eat, whatever sacrifice 
you make, whatever you mve, whatever penance you perform, 
do that as offered to me ' (ix. 27). 

‘ This threefold penance (i.e. bodUy, vocal, and mental) prac- 
tised with perfect faith ... is called good (sdUvikam), . . . 
Whatever oblation ia offered, whatever is given, whatever pen- 
ance is performed, and whatever is done without faith, that 
... is called asat (not good), and that is nought both after 
death and here’ (xvii. 7, 28). 

‘ One who is self-restrained, whose understanding is unattached 
everywhere, from whom affections have departed, obtains the 
supreme perfection of freedom from action by renunciation’ 
(xviii. 49). 

‘'l^ose who, restrainmg the group of the senses . . . meditate 
on the indescribable, indestructible, unperceived , , , tihey, 
intent on the^ good of^ all beings, necessarily attain to me. . . « 
He who is alike to friend and foe, as also in honour and dis- 
honour, who is alike in cold and heat, pleasure and pain, who 
iS free from attachments, to whom praise and blame are alike 



. . . who is homeless, and of a steady mind and full of devotion, 
that man is dear to mo ’ (xli. 3 f., IB f.). 

Similar quotations might easily he multiplied. 
In the Bhagavad Gitd the philosophic theory (>f 
asceticism, as it presented itself to the Indian 
mind, appears in its loftiest and purest form. ^ To 
the earnest-minded sddhu this book is his Bible ; 
and the nobility of its thought, and the charity 
and breadth of its outlook, render it not undeserving 
of the name.* 

(5) Epic podry.^ThB Epic poems add little to 
the general conception of tapa.% although they 
offer many examples of its practice, and contain 
narratives more or less marvellous of aaceti<;H who 
proved in tlieir own experience its virtue and 
power (see below, p. 0P), Kama in his hermitage 
on the banks of tiie Godavari is the type of the 
peaceful, gentle hermit who has renounced the 
world, and lives retired from its strife and care, 

* true to duty, true to virtue.' In the Maklb/mrata 
descriptions of the hermit (rdnaprastha) and of the 
ascetic (many d'fm) aic imind, which cgree almost 
verbally with those of Maim {Muhuhk. xiL 1911, 
24311*. ; cf. above, p. SU;* -^^^d in the same 
book, true and fal.-i^ ittpita are distinguished from 
one another ; * Fa-^ting though for a fortnight, 
which ordinary men count for tapm^ is merely a 
castigation of the body, and is not regarded^ as 
tapas by the good; renunciation and humility, 
these are the noblest tapm ; he wlio practises tlxese 
virtues fasts unceasingly, and his virtue is never 
found wanting.' ‘ Study of the Veda and avoiding 
injury to any living being, men call l^dily asceti- 
cism ; the true spiritual asceticism is control of 
speech and thought. 'f 

In the Purdnav and later literature the extrava- 
gances of ascetic practice are moie prominent than 
its virtues. The underlying c<mceptions rc.main 
the same ; renunciation of worldly posrtChftitmh and 
the voluntary endurance of bodily pain are means 
to an end, viz. deliverance from the safmdra and 
the ac^juisition of supernatural powers. The essen- 
tial principles, how'cver, are overlaid with a mass 
of extravagant fancjy and repellent detail ; and the 
stories of the lives of the ascetics, and the descrip- 
tions of thehr self-inflicted tortures, present few 
features of attractiveness or interest. 

3* Asceticism in modern practice.— The most 
general term for a Hindu ascetic is a 

‘good’ or ‘pious' man, a saint, or sage, of which 
the feminine sddhm denotes a woman who has 
taken ascetic vows. Sannpddnf one who has ‘ cast 
off,' ie. home and pOhhOft.-vions, is also frequently 
used of any mendicant, though the title is more 
properly restricted to a particular sect (see below, 
p. 93 f.). Eaqlr is a Muhammadan term, expres- 
sive of poverty of spirit, but is sometimes, though 
incorrectly, applied to a Hindu beggar or ascetic. 
India has always been the home of asceticism, and 
from the very earliest times this feature of Indian 
life has attracted attention. Sddhm have formed 
the shifting itinerant element in a population for 
the most part stationaiy and rooted to the soil. 
In spite also of their general aloofness, by their 
numbers and by the respect paid to them they 
have always exercised a considerable influence in 
the land, and, in the absence of more direct methods 
of conveying intelligence, have formed a fairly con- 
stant thou^ uncertain means of communication 
between the different parts of the country. Present 
everywhere, although rarely making a prolonged 

* Of. the interesting account which Hr. T. I». Fennell gives of 
the sddhu whom he overtook on the road from Ludhiina, and 
who recounted to him his experiences and manner of life: 

* When my heart is lonely I read in the Bhagavad OUu, and get 
oonsolation, and I like that better than any other book because 
it makes my heart glad ’ (Church Mwmnwry InteUigencer^ 19%, 
p. 516). 

t Makdhh, xii. 217, 221 ; cf. Deusseu, AUg* Qmh. der Philo 
Sophie, t 8. p. 89 ff. 
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Btajr m one place, they brought to the settled in- 
habitants the consciousness of an outside world, 
and wrought effectively, though probably unin- 
tentionally, against the narrowness of a merely 
local and parochial spirit. Whether the sddhus 
were more numerous in ancient times than at the 
present day it is difficult to determine. They 
occupy a larger place in the ancient than in the 
modern literature of India ; and the same is true 
also in all probability of the thought of the people. 
They still form, however, an appreciable though 
small percentage of the population. At the census 
of 1901 the total number of beggars and religious 
mendicants was returned at 4,914,000, or nearly 
five millions, a decrease of about 6i % during the 
decade preceding. The decrease, however, is attri- 
buted to the heavy mortality of the famine years, 
and not to any lessened attraction in the profession 
of sadhuism. Probably by far the greater number 
of these, if not all, were true ascetics, bound by 
vows to a life of seli-renunciation and poverty. 

More, also, perhaps than in any other country 
asceticism in India has been under the definite and 
strong sanction of religion. That sanction was 
given to the practice of tapas in the first instance 
by the example of the greatest saints and heroes 
of old, and of the gods themselves, who are re- 
presented as enduring self-inflicted tortures for 
thousands of years in order to attain supernatural 
or enhanced power. The r^is of old, the demigods 
of legend and story, the dwellers in heaven as well I 
as on earth, engaged in the practice of tapas to 
secure dominion for themselves, or to confound 
their foes. The Supreme Being himself endured 

ge-long austerities in order to create. And 

iva, in the character of an austere naked 
sannydsin practising austerities of almost un- 
imaginable severity for thousands of years, is the 
^e and patron of the ascetic, who by the grace of 
Siva and by the virtue of tapas hopes to attain all 
his desires. There was no limit to the power of 
self-mortification ; all things were possible to tapas. 
The classical example and the most convincing to 
Hindu thought was found in the story of the 
rivalry and hostile encounters of Vaiistha and 
Vi^vamitra. The latter, a Kfiatriya and’ a most 
powerful and wealthy king, was overthrovui and 
put to confusion at every point by the might of 
the Brahman’s incantations and ma^cal devices. 
Humbled and beyond measure enraged, Vi^vamitra 
had recourse to tapas^ and by the most severe and 
protracted austerities compelled the gods to grant 
nim^ the birth and rights of a Brahman, thus 
placing him on a level with his Brahman adver- 
sary. The story undoubtedly represents the rivalry 
of the two great orders or castes, the priestly 
and the warrior; but it also expresses the con- 
ception of the omnipotent strength of tapas, which 
could bridge the gulf, and lift the Ksatriya, 
inferior though a Hng, to the level of the proud 
and domineering Brahman.* 

On the power of tapas see also Manu, xi. 289 ff. : * Whatever 
is hard to be traversed, whatever is hard to be attained, what- 
ever is hard to be reached, whatever is hard to be performed, all 
may be accomplished by austerities ; for austerity (possesses a 
power) which xt is diflBcult to surpass. Both those who have 
committed mortal sin and all other offenders are severally freed 
from their guilt by means of well-performed austerities. Insects, 
snakes, moths, bees, birds, and beings bereft of motion reach 
heaven by the power of austerities. Whatever sin men commit 
by thoughts, words, or deeds, that they speedily burn away by 
penance, if they keep penance as their only riches. The gods 
accept the offerings of that Brahmaya alone who has punfied 
himself by austerities, and grant to him all he desires. . . . The 
gods, discerning that the holy origin of this whole (world) is 
from austerity, have thus proclaimed the incomparable power 

* See J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts i. 38811., who quotes 
the story in a twofold form from the MaMhhdrata (Zdiparvanf 
6638 ff.), and from the Rdmdyana (Bdlakdxi^^y 61-65) ; cf. the 
narrative of Nahusa, who by tapas won for himself the rank of 
Indra (Mahdbh,, J!dip. 3161; Muir, op. dt. p. 307 ff.). 


of austerity* (SBJ3 xxv. 478 f.) ; cf. iv. 148, where tapas is one 
of the means for remembering former births, and xii. 83, where 
tapas leads to the attainment of supreme bliss ; cf. also 
Rigvedai x. i. 36, where the long-haired ascetic with semi-divine 
powers is able to move on the path of the Apsarases and 
Gandharvas (A. A. Macdoneh, Vedio Mythology^ p. 134). 

Hindu asceticism represented, further, a revolt 
from, or at least a protest against, the tyranny 
of caste. In its origin probably remote from 
Brahmanism, and conveying the ordinary idea 
that bodily pain was profitable for the advance- 
ment and purification of the spirit, the ascetic life 
became, in association with Hinduism and under 
the prescriptive sanction of Hindu law itself, a 
refuge from the burden of caste rules and ostra- 
cisms. By the ascetic, caste, like every other 
institution of the mundane life, has been sur- 

g assed, and left behind. He is casteless not because 
e is below but because he is above caste. And this 
freedom from the bondage and artificial restrictions 
of a society elaborately fenced ofl* and partitioned 
by innumerable barriers which the ordinary man 
might not transgress presented no inconsiderable 
attraction, and has been one of the secrets of the 
abiding popularity of the ascetic ideal and manner 
of life m India. The subdual of the bodily passions 
by mortification of the flesh, which in other coun- 
tries was itself the end of asceticism, was in India 
only the means; the end was primarily and 
avowedly the attainment of magical powers, hut 
also, perhaps in many instances only half con- 
sciously, escape from the burdens of a social life, 
the petty restraints and prohibitions of which had 
begun to be a weariness to the spirit. Over this 
tendency, with that wonderful compliance and 
dexterity of which it is so great a master, Brah- 
manism threw its shield, and legalized what it 
could not prevent. In the doctrine of the four 
diramas (q,v.) asceticism was made an integral part 
of the orthodox Hindu life, and it became the duty 
of every Hindu, as advanced age overtook him, 
homeless and a wanderer to chasten himself with 
austerities. Pormally this was to he done for the 
sake of detaching himself from earthly ties, and of 
realizing union with Brahman (see art. Yoga). 
And a religious motive was thus supplied for that 
which in itself was a welcome release from re- 
sponsibility, care, and the minute requirements of 
an elaborate social code. 

In the first instance apparently, the right and 
privilege of asceticism, according to Hindu custom 
or law, belonged to Brahmans alone ; it was then 
extended to all the twice-bom, and finally aU 
restrictions were removed, and admission into the 
ranks of the ascetics was accorded to men of every 
position and degree. 

Of. Bamaya^a, Utta/ra Kdp.da, 74. 9ff., quoted in Muir, Orig. 
Sanskr. Texts^, i, 119 f.: ‘Formerly in the kfta age Brahmans 
alone practised tapas ; none who was not a Brahman did so in 
that enlightened age . . . then came the tretd age, . . . m which 
the K^triyas were born, distinguished still by their former tapas 
. . . Those Brahmans and K^atriyas who hved in the tretd 
practised tapas, and the rest of mankind obedience. ... In the 
avdpara age tapas entered into the Vaityas. Thus in the 
course of three ages it entered into three castes ; and in the 
three ages righteousness (dharrm) was established in three 
castes. But the Sudra does not attain to righteousness through 
the (three) ages , . . such observance will belong to the future 
race of Sudras in the kali age, but is unrighteous in the extreme 
if practised by that caste in t^e dvdpara.* Of. Manu, i. 86 : ‘In 
the hfia age the chief [virtue] is declared to be tapas.* 

It is evident, however, witli what reluctance the 
privileges and powers of the ascetic life were ex- 
tended to Sudras and low-caste men. At the 
present time there is no distinction or harrier; 
any one may become an ascetic, and the vows are 
not necessarily lifelong. Some sects, however, 
still restrict membership to Brahmans, or at least 
to men of the three higher castes. 

Moreover, the distinction between the last two 
cUramaSi that of the vdnaprastha, the anchorite in 
the forest, corresponding to the class of the i\6§LOL 
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of Megasthenes (see above, p. 88*^), and that of the 
true sannyann, the homeless -wanderer, was never 
very clearly drawn even in theory, and was in 
practice entirely disregarded. Ascetic habits at 
least were common to both ; and the dweller in the 
forest-hermitage, no less than the man who had 
‘ cast off’ possessions and earthly ties in favour of 
a vagrant life through the cities and countiy, 
endeavoured by means of fapas to break the 
fetters which bound him to an earthly existence, 
and to secure final rest and bliss. 

(1) Clothing and also as 

were, and are, the sects of ascetics, varying in 
the details of costume and habit, they all possess 
certain broad characteristic features in common, 
and to the eye of the comparative stranger present 
a similar and specific appearance by wiich their 
rofession may be recogniised. All sddhus carry a 
egging-bowl, which in its simplest form consists 
of a hoilowed-out coconut or gourd, hut is some- 
times of brass, figured or otherwise ornamented, 
and furnished with a lid or handle; a water-pot 
also, and usually a staff. Theoretically, and as 
individuals, they are without worldly possessions, 
hut the monasteries in which many of them take 
up their abode during the rainy season, and for 
longer or shorter intervals, are often richly en- 
dowed. Such monasteries, which are very numer- 
ous all over India, owe their existence to the 
liberality of pious founders, and have at different 
times been the recipients of gifts of money or 
land, whereby merit has accrued to the donors, 
and the religious houses have in many instances 
become endowed with great revenues. They are 
not, however, in most cases, places of permanent 
residence, but their inmates wander through the 
country as sddhus, or ascetics, living on the alms 
of the people. The robes of the ascetic are 
ordinarily salmon-coloured, but sometimes other 
colours are met with, according to the sect or 
order to which they belong ; many also go practi- 
cally naked. On their bodies they rub ashes— a 
practice which is supposed to have been originally 
mtended to protect the skin against the insect 
plagues of India, or as a defence against the hosts 
of tne demons.* The forehead is marked with the 
tilalca, the variously shaped sign or symbol, made 
-with coloured earths, indicating their sect or the 
god to whose service they have consecrated them- 
selves ; and the hair hangs down from the head, 
long and matted, hut in other cases is formed into 
a rough coil at the top, or is entirely shaved off, 
the head being left bald. They sleep on the 
ground, and once or twice in the day go round to 
collect food and alms, for which they must not ask, 
but contentedly receive what is given. According 
to the stated rule, they must not approach a house 
to beg until the regular meal-time is past ; what 
remains over is the portion of the mendicant. 

Other objects usually found in the possession of 
a sddhu are a rosaiy, the material oi which and 
the numhp^ of the beads vary with the different 
sects. Saivite rosaries are composed of the berries 
of^ the rudrdksha tree (Eleocarpus ganitrus), 
thirty -two or sixty-four in number ; sometimes, 
however, such ascetics wear strings of human 
teeth (dantamdld) or the skin of a snake round 
their neck. Yai^navite ascetics carry a rosary of 
a hundred and eight heads of tulasl wood, the holy 
basil (Ocymtim sanctum), or occasionally, though it 
is said rarely, of the seeds of the sacred lotus. The 
purpose of the rosary is for use in the recitation of 
prayers, or to enable the devotee to repeat the 
name of his god a definite number of times without 
error. t In ^ probability the Christian use of the 

T Pomdar JEUUgion md Folk-Lore of Northern 

Indidy 1. 29 f. 

t Monier Williams, JSrdhmanism and Hinduiem^ p, 67 f. 


rosary was derived ultimately from India. Many 
sddhus will also be found with fire-tongs, the iron 
of which is supposed to be a protection against 
evil spirits, and, as they are inveterate smokers of 
bhang, with a pestle and mortar, and a pipe, which 
are brought into constant use. Many of them 
carry on their person small idols, or sacred objects, 
or talismans as the Ungam or iklmjrtlma, relics 
also from the places of pilgrimage they have visited, 
and seals or certificate's issued by the priests in 
charge. They are supposed to spend their lives 
in meditation, withdrawn from iio‘ and 

interests of the world. For a Biimiar reason, 
because he is believed to be in samddhi, ‘ pndoimd 
trance,’ a state of intimate and untroubled coin- 
mtiiiion with the I)ivim% tlie body of a snnnyikifi 
is under ordinary circum.-taiu*cs buried, not burned ; 
he is in reality riot dead, and may^ revive at pleasure 
to a consciousncHS of external things. 

(2) distrehses and self-morti- 

fications to which the Hindu aacetic submits hiinself 
would be almost incredible if they were not certified 
by the accounts of many eye-witnesses from the 
earliest times to the present day, and by tlm well- 
known capaiuiy of tiie Eastern to endure with 
stoicism iiardship and pain that would be intoler- 
able or fatal to a European. Fully to enumerate 
and describe the various kinds of self-torture 
invented and practised by sddkm would be im- 
practicable. Among the more usual and prominent 
which attract attention is the so-called * arrow’ or 
‘spike- bed’ Lvinisayi/u, kanfahiUnjiftt), a fiat lioard 
studded with iron nails or spiki‘s, on which the 
ascetic sits or lies at full length, and which he is 
supjmsed never to leave nigiit or day. The practice 
is in imitation of the sufferings of Bhisma, the 
leader of the Kurus and chief antagoni-it of Arjuua 
in the Malmbhdrata* His body was pierced in the 
fight by Arjuna with so many arrows that, falling, 
it did not touch the ground, and Bhl^ma lay thus 
supported for forty-eight days and nights before 
his death, during which time he discoursed on high 
topics before the assembled armies.* A Bnliiman 
i ascetic at Benares is said to have used one of these 
couches, on which he lay naked, for thirty-five 
years.f Another common form of self-torture is to 
raise one or both arms above the head, and to hold 
them there until stiff and atrophied, wlien they 
cannot be drawn down again [urdhvahdhu). A 
man who has both arms thus extended is unable 
even to feed himself, and is dependent in everything 
on the help of others. As a further penance the 
hand is sometimes held closed till the nails grow 
through the palm. The pahcha4apdnm penance 
consists in enduring the heat of four fires lighted 
around, with the sun overhead as a fifth ; sometimes 
five artificial fires are employed. Difficult and dis- 
tressing postures of various kinds are frequent 
modes of seif-mortification, which are supposed to 
distract the thoughts from external objects (see 
art. Yoga), for example, standing on one foot for 
protracted periods {em-pada), measuring the length 
on the ground (a^^dnga), and thus niaki rig .slow and 
painful progress from one place of pilgrimage to 
another, or round a sacred shrine. Most sddhm 
undertake long and toilsome journeys to visit the 
holy places of their religion, as Badarinath in 
Garhwal, or the sacred mountain Kailasa;? and 
on the way, or at the temples themselves, suffer 
the ^eatest hardships from want and cold. Many 
perim by the way from these causes and from the 
attacks of wild beasts. Other sddhus undertake 
prolonged fastings, or place themselves under vows 
The number of the beads is said to vary, or not to be very strictly 
observed; see J. 0. Oman, Mystics^ Ascetics, and Saints of 
India, 1903, p. 89 f. and note. 

* M ahdbh. bk. vui. 

t Momer WiUiams, Brahmanism and Hinduism \ p. 560 ff. 

i See E. S. Oakley, Holy Himdlaya, Edin. and London, 19(^. 
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of silence for years. Some display their powers by 
chewing live coals, or their endurance by thrusting 
knives or skewers into their flesh, treading on 
beds of glowing ashes, sitting immersed to the neck 
in water, allowing themselves to be buried alive, 
or hung with the head downwards (urdhvamujchi). 
Tricks of self-hypnotism of a most remarkable 
character have been without doubt known to and 
practised by Indian ascetics for centuries.* 

(3) Ascetic sects. — Hindu sddhus are of various 
types and sects, between which to the unaccus- 
tomed eye there appearj to be little difference. 
The greater number are Saivites, but some belong 
to Yaisnavite forms of Hinduism. Siva, the 
narrative of whose austerities is found chiefly in 
the Skanda, and Lima PuranaSf is the cnief 
patron god of ascetics. Hi this character he is 
represented as digamhara^ 'sky-clad,’ with hair 
unkempt and his body smeared with ashes, some- 
times sitting under a snake canopy. While 
practising austerities his home was in the remote 
fastnesses of the Himalaya range, where %cc<)rd- 
ingly some of the most sacred places of Saivite 
pilgi^age are to be found. Most of the great 
teachers or reformers of Hinduism founded mendi- 
cant orders, and established monasteries, which are 
centres and homes of ascetic life. There are sects 
that trace their origin to Sahkaracharya, Kabir, 
Ramanuja, Ramananda, etc. The number of 
them is great, and only a few of the more prominent 
and important can here find mention.^ 

There are seven chief sects of Saivite ascetics as 
follows : — (1) (2) Sannydsiri) (3) Brahnui- 

chdHn^ (4) Faramahamsa, (6) Limait or Zm- 
gayat, (6) Aghorin, (7) Yogin. The first four 
are mendicant orders founded by Sankaracharya, 
the great Brahman teacher and expositor of the 
7th or 8th cent, of our era. The LifigaitSy or 
LingayatSy are properly Saktas, who worship the 
Uhgamy or phallus, and whose founder is said to 


have been a Brahman named Basava, or Basappa, 
of Kalyana, and to have lived in the Deccan about 
the beginning of the 12th century. Their itinerant 
monks (jahgamas) are to be found all over India 
(see art. Litstgayat). 

The subdivisions of the Bandins d,nd. Somiydsins 
appear to be uncertain in their lmits,t and 
perhaps some of the sub-orders coincide, and are 
practically the same. There are said, however, 
to be ten classes of Dandins, whence^ they are 
known as DaSnami (‘ ten-named ’) BandinSy which 
derive their titles from ten disciples of Sankara. 
The general name has been given to them from 
the danda, or staff, which every Dandin carries, 
and which they are said to worship ; the various 
sub-orders have different kinds of staves. Member- 
ship of the sect is confined to Brahmans, and they 
are especially numerous in Benares. They wear 
salmon-coloured clothes, and beg only from the 
houses of Brahmans. Initiation into the order is 
accompanied by a kind of baptism, with fasting ; 
the sacred thread is also taken off at this tipae 
and burned, and together with the communication 
of the sacred mantramy and the new name of the 
sub-order to which the candidate is to belong, there 
is enforced upon him the observance of chastity 
and poverty. Bandins avoid the use of fire, and 
bury their dead or cast them into a sacred stream § 
(see art. Dandin). Seven classes of Sannyasins 
are enumerated by Oman, together with three 

* J. 0. Oman, op. dt. chs. iii. iv. and vi. ; Monier Williams, 
Indian Wisdom^, p. 104fE. 

t The hst and details that follow are derived in the mam 
from J. 0. Oman’s important work ; see also separate articles, 
riiere are, of course, m India many men who live ascetic lives, 
but who are not Hindus, such as the Muhammadan faqirs in 
the north, and the wandering Jain monks (see artt. Muham- 
MiDAHiSM and Jainism). 

t See Oman, op. dt p. 16S. 

§ Monier Williams, op. dt. p. 87. 


which are said to belong more properly to the 
Bandin orders. The list is as follows (?iri, Puri, 
Bhdrti, Ban, Auran (Aranya), Parvat, Sagar; 
Tirath, Ashram, Sarasvati. Membership of the 
sect is open to all, without distinction of caste ; 
twdce-hom men lay aside the thread, and all join 
at meals. They usually wear a necklace of 
rudraksha berries, and some, in place of the 
ordinary salmon-coloured robes, carry the skm of 
a tiger. In their food, which they accept from 
any Hindu, they avoid meat and do not^ drink 
spirits, but are great smokers of ganja (gunjd)f or 
hemp. At initiation the guru communicates to 
the novice his new name and the mantram of his 
order, and he is then expected to serve the guru 
for a time, receiving instruction from him. He has 
to bathe daily, and to perform daily worship with 
contemplation of the image of Siva ; he must not 
sleep on a couch or during the day-time, or con- 
verse with women, and must always go on foot, 
etc. At death the body is buried in a sitting 
posture, facing east or north-east, and no iraddha 
ceremonies are performed, since he is supposed to 
have quitted this life when he entered the order* 
(see art. SannyXsin). 

The remaining sects are of less importance. 
Brahmachdriny the name given in the old literature 
to a student of the Veda during his period of 
pupilage in the first diramay has been appropriated 
to a subordinate class of ascetics, who are said 
usually to act as servants to Sannyasins or 
Faramahamsas (see art. A^RAMA). The Fara- 
mahamsas are the highest order, and have an 

a anisad of their own, the Faramahamsopanisad. 

ey lay claim to greater sanctity, and profess to 
observe stricter rules of conduct than others. 
Before admission to the rank of FaramahaMsay a 
probation of some years, usually not less than 
twelve, must he undergone. In token of absolute 
renunciation of the world, some observe a strict 
vow of silence, profess to abstain entirely from 
food, or dispense with all clothing. Some are 
unquestionably men of sincere piety, and devote 
themselves to study and good works. The Fara- 
makamsa believes that he has already attained 
to union with the Divine, or rather has learned to 
know himself as identical with Brahman — a creed 
not conducive to humility or modesty. ^ The title 
is said to he derived from a mythical bird, which 
possesses the faculty of separating water from 
milk; hence in a metaphorical sense is able to 
distinguish falsehood from truth. The word 
hamsa ordinarily si^ifies a goose; so that the 
title was perhaps originally given to members of 
the sect in derisiomt 

The Aghorins or Aghorapantkins are sddhus who 
have acquired a strange and repulsive appetite for 
the flesh of corpses, and are said to steal dead 
bodies from the graveyards, and drag them from 
the rivers for purposes of food. ^ There are 
probably few, if any, of these ascetics now left 
in India, but in times past they were more 
numerous, and their habits have been noted from 
a very early date. The home of the chief of the 
sect IS said to be at Siddhapur, in North Kanara 
(see art. AghorI). , . 

Yogin is a general term for an ascetic who is 
endeavouring oy restraint and discipline^ of the 
body to secure the union of the soul with the 
Supreme (see art. Yoga). Such ascetics are 
usually mystics and self -hypnotists, who claim to 
be possessed of miraculous powers, and in some 
instances undoubtedly perform marvellous feats. 
As a sect they trace their origin to Gorakhnath, a 
*See J. A. Dubois, Sindu Manners, Customs, and Cere- 
monied, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1906, ch. xxxvi. p. 638 ff., and for an 
account of the initiation of a sannyasin, ib. p. 62Sff. . 

t Monier Williams, op. cit. p. 87 ; Max Muller, Ramaicrisavay 
London, 1906. 
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disciple of Mahendranatli, of whom little or 
nothmg is known, even the period at 
he lived being nncertain. Yogins worship Siva, 
especially in the form of Bhairon or Bhairava [g-v*), 
the vBlage god identified with Siva, whose sacred 
animal is the dog ; and they pay especial venera- 
tion to the naths {natha), or guardian spirits of 
the Himalayan peaks, and to the eighty-four 
Siddkas, or ‘perfect’ ones, whose practice of the 
yoga has reached perfection, some of whom are 
believed to he stiU living. They disregard caste, 
wear sacred rosaries of rudrdksha berries, and 
allow themselves the utmost freedom in the 
matter of food and drink. There are several 
sub-orders, as Kanphatas, Augars, distinguished 
by peculiarities of dress or ornamentation.* 

The ascetic sects of the Vai§navitea have 
perhaps hardly so much right to the name of 
ascetics. They are rather wandering monks, 
whose abstinence is displayed almost entirely in 
the matter of food and drink. ^ Some of them 
practise the rules of yoga, and with few exceptions 
all refrain from partaking of flesh or spirits. 
Vi§nu is worshipped by them under the form 
either of Kama or of Kr^na, with whom they 
usually associate their wives Sita or Radha. 
The list of the sects is as follows, omitting the 
adherents of Vallabhacharya, whose principles are 
the reverse of ascetic 

Name. Reputed Founder. 

Sri Vai^^ava. Ramanuja. 

Bamanandizi. Ramananda. 

Madhava. Madhavacharya. 


Chaitanyite. 
Rabir Panthin. 


Chaitanya. 
Kabir.t 


The j^n VaisiigvaSy so called because they unite 
the worship of Sri or Laksmi, the wife of Vi§nu, 
with that of Vi§nu himself, retain the sacred 
thread, wear reddish-coloured robes, and carry 
strings of tulasl beads or of the seeds of the lotus. 
In addition to the tilaka, or sect-mark, on the 
forehead, they are often stamped or branded on 
the body with sacred marks emblematic of the 
god or his wife. They are found chiefly in the 
south of India, where the great monasteries of 
the sect are established. J 

The are followers of Ramananda, 

the disciple of Ramanuja. His work lay rather 
in the north of India, and the various types of 
ascetics who belong to this order are numerous in 
most of the northern districts of the peninsula. 
The chief subdivision is that of the Bairagim {q,v,) 
or Vairdgim — a title which indicates one who is 
free from worldly passion or desire, and is often 
applied generally to any Vaisnavite mendicant or 
devotee. The Vairdgim proper disregard caste 
distinctions, though they wear the thread, eschew 
meat and spirits, and worship Hanuman, the 
monkey-god, as well as Rama and his brothers, 
and Sita, and they go through an elaborate daily 
routine of bathing, etc., including the practice of 
yoga ; frequently also they are branded upon the 
arm with the sacred symbols of yisnu.§ Other 
sub-sects of Ramanandins are Acharins, Khakins, 
Sannyasins, the last-named being distinguishable 
from the Saivite ascetics of the name by the use 
of the sacred thread. They wear robes or difierent 
colours, and the Khal^ms at least usually dispense 
altogether with clothing. All Ramanandins are 
pledged to vows of celibacy (see art. Ramananda, 
Ramanandin). 

^ The MddhavaSy or Mddhvas, axe almost en- 
tirely confined to the south of India. They live 
c^ibate lives, and admit all castes to the order. 
Their one garment is orange- coloured, and on 

* Om^, op. p. 184 fl. t Ih, p. 152. 

f Sm G. A._Qriersou in JRAS, 1903, p. 448 f., 1907, p. 317 ff., 
and art. Ramanuja. * j r » 

S Oman, op. cU. p. 188 fE. 


breast and arms they bear the marks of Vi§nu, 
and shave the head, in this last respect being 
distinguished from the true VairSgins, who leave 
a small tuft of hair on the crown (see art. 

MIdhvas). ^ . XI. 

The Chaitanyites are in some respects the most 
liberal in thought, and in mode or life most free 
and unrestrained of all Vaisnavite ascetics* They 
admit into the order men and women from all, even 
the lowest, castes, and with few exceptions do not 
profess or practise celibacy. The sect is most 
widely spread in Bengal, of which district the 
founder was a native. They wear white, or 
sometimes yellow garments, abstain from meat 
and spirits, and carry the usual tulas% rosary and. 
necklace. There are several subdivisions, the 
moral reputation of some of which does not stand 
high (see artt. Bengal, Chaitanya), 

The Kahir Panthim can hardly be said to affect 
asceticism in any real sense of the term. Tiiey 
wear no distinctive dress, carry the usual necklace 
and beads, and on their foreheads the distinctive 
mark of Vi^nu. The wandering monks of the 
order are numerous in northern and central India, 
and bear a high character for simplicity and purity 
of life.* 

The remaining orders of sddkm have ongmated 
among the Sikhs. The three most important are 
known as Akdliriy NiTrmdlin, and Uddsin. There 
are others less numerous and distinctive. In 
general the dress of the Sikh sddhu is more com- 
plete than that of the ascetics of other, or at least 
of Saivite orders ; and he bears less prominent and 
obtrusive marks of his ascetic profession. The 
Ahdlimy or Nihangsy are the militant monks of the 
Sikh faith. They dress in blue garments, and 
travel over the country fully armed, on horseback 
or riding on camels, and tneir requests for aims 
are said to be preferred with a tone and manner 
that secures instant compliance (see art. AkalIs), 
The Nirmdlim are for the most part qtiiet 
and inoffensive students of the sacred books, 
whose only outward marks of their sddhu pro- 
fession are their reddish-yellow garments and long 
hair (see art. Nirmalin). The Uddsins dress in 
salmon-coloured robes, with a peculiar pointed cap, 
and a black cord round the neck ; and, in addition 
to the water-pot, usually a gourd, carry a bag 
over the shoulder, and a small black mat or 
carpet, which they spread on the ground when 
they rest. Some Uda&ins shave the head, while 
others allow the hair to grow ; aU avoid the use 
of meat or spirits, and do not smoke, and are 
pledged to poverty and continence f (se© art. 
Udasin). 

There have also been at all times a few sddhmsy 
or female ascetics, in India, who have emulated 
their more numerous male companions in tlmir 
devotion and the rigour of their ascetic practices. 
The publicity, however, which the profession of 
sadhuism entails is an obstacle to its frequent 
adoption by Indian women, and any general 
observance by them of ascetic habits or vows 
would be opposed to the sentiments and prejudices 
of the Hindus themselves. Sddhim are usually 
widows, who have less to lose in the adoption of 
a roving life ; and in most instances, though not 
always, are of low caste. It would seem also that 
generally, although again not without exceptions, 
the sddhm is moved to enter upon this manner of 
life by the desire to_ cast in her lot with father 
or other male relative or friend ; and solitude 
therefore rarely forms part of the voluntary 
penance which she undergoes. The case is recorded, 

* See G. A, Westcott, Kabw and the Kahir JPanth, Oawnpore, 
1907 ; G. A. Grierson, in Bible in the Wwldy 1908, pp. 247 ff., 
269 ff. ; and art. KabIr Panthi. 

t See Oman, op. cit. ch. viii. 
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however, of a Hindu widow of good family, who 
lived as a solitary recluse in an underground cell 
near Benares for thirty-ei^ht years, devoting her- 
self to study and the practice of yoga^ reverenced 
hy all the people, and receiving visitors from the 
great distances to which her fame had spread.* 
Asceticism, and the habits and practices asso- 
ciated with it, have been adopted in several 
instances in India by Christian missionaries, with 
the purpose and hope of thereby commending 
their teaching to the people among whom their 
lives were spent. It is doubtful how far the 
attempt has ever been reaUy successful. With 
the spirit that counselled and animated such 
resolutions, moving men to self-renunciation and 
the abandonment of all for the sake of duty, and 
to promote the unselfish end which they had in 
view, all will feel sympathy. In the regard of 
every Hindu also the ascetic ideal is a noble 
one, and the man who endeavours to put it into 

E ractice is worthy of all honour. It would seem, 
owever, that the utmost sacrifice which it is in 
the power of a European, either by constitution 
or circumstances, to make cannot approach the 
abnegation or extreme rigour of self-mortification 
of the ordinary Indian sadhu; and therefore to 
the Indian his mode of living will probably appear 
to be a pale imitation, not wholly sincere, and 
immeasurably below the true ideal. It will 
excite his wonder, but in no degree move him to 
respect, while the motive that prompts the 
adoption of such a life will be entirely beyond 
his comprehension. There have been native 
Indians also, Christian sadhus, who have wandered 
through the country in ascetic garb, and followed 
the ascetic rule of preaching and teaching by the 
way. Their action, so far as it is possible to 
ascertain, has greatly increased and widened their 
influence for good, and has appeared entirely com- 
mendable to their fellow-countrymen, t 
4. Religious and ethical value of * tapas/— 
There is probably no country in which asceti- 
cism has been so widely and constantly practised, 
or in which its ideals have been held in such high 
regard, as India. The injunctions of their sacred 
books, and the examples of their sages, have kept 
before the mind of the people the thought that 
renunciation of the world, with rejection of its 
pleasures and pursuits, is the supreme good. 
And although the motive of the abnegation and 
bodily self -mortification of the Indian sadhu was 
undoubtedly in the ultimate analysis selfish J — ^he 
abandoned the world that he might gain something 
better for himself— yet his life and action were an 
ever-present reminder to the people that the good 
of this world is not the good which is most 
worth having ; and his example revived in them 
the longing, which the pressure of worldly cares 
and ambitions might well have deadened or 
crushed, for a higher experience of life than was 
suggested by the hard material facts of the present. 
The hand that pointed upwards and onwards might 
indeed be prompted by no generous or altruistic 
spirit. Nevertheless it did suggest and invite to 
upward striving. And there can hardly be any 
doubt that, in spite of its obvious drawbacks and 
limitations, sadhuism has been on the whole a 
good to India, and a force that has made for 
righteousness in the broadest use of the word. 

That ideal commanded the assent and enthusi- 
astic goodwill of the people at large. They were 
not blind to the defects and dangers of an ascetic 

* Oman, op. dt p. 244 ff . 

t For a recent example of Indian Christian sadhus^ see Marvest 
FieZd, 1906, p- 300 f. 

t Of. Deussen, Philosophy of the XTpanishads^ p. 364 f. ; the 
worth of tapas to the Indian was primarily its worth to himself; 
the external results, its worth for others, were of compara- 
tively little account. 


life, the opportunities it afforded for imposture, 
the habits of idleness and the love of ease which 
it promoted. While, however, they jested at the 
sadhu, they respected his profession and wished 
themselves to be like him. It was his better 
qualities that they revered, and the ideal which 
he represented. His ignorances and littlenesses 
they tolerated or laughed at, while they allowed 
his claim to a holiness ^eater than any to which 
they, pre-occupied with mundane affairs, could 
aspire. That there were pretenders and impostors 
among the ever-moving crowd of ascetics, men to 
whom godliness was a way of gain, the keen 
instinct of the people always recognized. These, 
however, were not true sddhus, but were masquer- 
ading in a borrowed garb to which they had no 
right; and their presence hardly lessened the 
respect in which the profession was held, or 
weakened the influence which its better members 
wielded. It was and remained good that an ideal 
of purity, self-restraint, and indifference to pleasure 
and wealth should be constantly exhibited in con- 
crete form before the eyes of the people. 

On the other hand, the existence of so large a 
number of able-bodied men, living in idleness, 
cannot have been other, to our Western modes of 
thinking at least, than a burden to the common- 
wealth. No sadhu ever did any work. He passed 
his time in the most complete and absolute idleness, 
as far as the labour of the hands was concerned ; 
and from a social or communistic point of view, his 
life was entirely unproductive. It must he remem- 
bered, however, that the burden was very widely 
distributed, from Cape Comorin to the utmost 
Himalayas ; and that in any given case the demand 
made by the individual sadhu upon the people 
among whom he soiourned was very slight. The 
burden was probably little felt, much less than 
would have been the case in the more artificial and 
closer-knit States of the West. It is true, never- 
theless, that, on the premisses of Western lo^c and 
argument, the loss of the remunerative labour of 
so great an army of potential workers cannot have 
been other than hurtful to the general prosperity 
of the land. 

Sadhuism also, both by its principles and by its 
practice, struck a heavy blow at the spirit of caste. 
To the true sadhu all things were indifferent, and 
therefore the distinctions and jealousies of caste 
were nothing to him. Most of the orders acted 
up to this bdief, although a few refused admission 
to membership to any but Brahmans, and declined 
to receive food from men of a lower caste. Their 
influence, therefore, on the whole was democratic 
and levelling ; they stood for brotherhood and 
equality as against caste assumption and pride. 
And mmgling with the people as they did on their 
incessant journeyings, the conceptions and theories 
which they thus represented, though they never 
availed to break the Brahman yoke, must have 
struck deep root, and given rise to many searchings 
of heart. 

There is, however, at the present day a new 
spirit brooding over the land, inimical to sadhuism 
and the ideals which it represents and fosters. 
Western activities, and the conceptions of duty 
and aim which the West has introduced, and 
which are acting as a strong ferment in the life 
and society of India, must in the long run be fatal 
to the ascetic, ^ to the world -renouncing spirit. 
English education, if there were nothing else, and 
the strenuous life which it inculcates, will render 
impossible the meditative existence of the sadhu 
—the man who in the world is not of it. The 
end is not yet ; for perhaps a considerable time to 
come the professed ascetic in India will perform 
his pilgrimages by rail, will utilize the electric 
light and the other appliances and conveniences of 
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civOization, and will remain what he is, immoved 
and unchanged. Eventually, however, and inevit- 
ably the forces of the new era will be too strong 
for him. It is hardly possible that the sadhu 
should accommodate himself to an age that prizes 
merchandise and gold above all. He must vanish 
before the pressure of modern forces and strange 
ideas. But with him will go one of the most 
picturesque if not the most lovable figures that 
Indian history or life has to show. And it is 
permissible to doubt whether the new spirit and 
mfluence that is driving him from the world’s 
stage will be on the whole more conducive to 
India’s real welfare and happiness than his has 
been throughout the long centuries. 

Letbeature.— The more important works have been quoted 
in the course of the article. The most complete description m 
En^sh of ascetics and their manner of life is to be found in 
J. C. Oman, Mystics^ Ascetics, and Saints of India, Lond. 
190^ and the same author's Cults, Customs, and Superstitiom 
of Indicfi, Lond. 1908, pt. I ch. 1, and pt. in. ch. 4. E. S. 
Oakley, Holy Himalaya, Lond, 1906, describes the sacred 
places of pilgiimagre in Kumaun and Qarhwal ; and an infcer- 
esting description of a visit to the sadhus of Rishi Kesh is 
T. L. Pennell in Church Miss. Intelligencer, 1906, 
p. 697 ff. Add F. Max MliUer, Rdmaktishva, His Life and 
dyings, new immession, Lond. 1905; Monier Williams, 
Brdhi^nim and Hinduism^ Lond. 1891, with a portrait and 
description of a high-caste Brkhman sannydsin, formerly prime 
* Bhaunagar, and a O.S.L ; W. Crooke, PR, 
Ijmd. 1896 ; J. JoU^ ‘ Recht und Sitte ’ in GIAP, Strassburg, 
w90,p. WOf.; P. Deussen, Philosophy of the Lpanisha^, 
i^g.tr., Edm. p06, pp. 66 ff., 373 ff,, AUgemeine Geschiehte der 
L 3, Leipzig, 1908, and Dow Togasystem, p. 648 ff., 
cf.pp. 941., 98f.; artt A^rama, Yoga. 

A -A- S. Gbden, 

ASCETICISM (Japanese). — The asceticism 
found in Japan after the introduction of Buddh- 
ism is only a foreign importation with which we 

Asceticism [Buddh- 
i^J). what we must give our attention to is 
form of Japanese asceticism, 
that IS to say, the asceticism of primitive Shinto as 
^ most ancient documents. 

A Chinese traveller, describing the Japanese of 
the early centuries of our era, mentions this inter- 
esting custom : ‘ They appoint a man whom they 
caU an ‘‘abstainer.” He is not allowed to comb 
his hair, to wash, to eat flesh, or to approach 
women. When they are fortunate, they make him 
presents ; but if they are iU or meet with disaster, 
they set it down to the abstainer’s faflure to keep 
his vows, and unite to put him to death’ (W. G, 
Aston, Early Japanese History,’ in the TASJ 
?■ features of this 

to the clean- 

^ ^ J® J abstinence from 

w contanence— correspond exactly 

T condition of the 

goa-men who are found among so many primitive 
proples, and who, when illness or any othw calam- 
ity occurs, are held to be responsible, and are 
deposed, punished, or killed (see J. G. Frazer, 

C’erfir conceptions are also known 

to exist m Chma, where the Emperor is held 
x^ponsible for drought ; and in Korea, where in 
the event of a had harvest, the ancient kings were 
deMsed or put to death. ® 

“lost ancient Japanese 

S4aWhereVe Sn^ weaving-hall 

« Ml”*.? 

. ^^condary sense of ‘ sacrpd ’ 


is to say, the chiefs of the Imibe (or a 

hereditary corporation of abstaining priests, who 
claimed descent from the god Futo-dama ( ‘ Great 
Jewel ’ or, rather, ‘ Great Gift,’ ‘ Great Oflering ’). 
Again, in a third passage, relative to the troubles 
which followed the death of the first legendary 
Emperor, Jimmu, we are told that one of his sons, 
renonncinfi^ hia claim to tho ancccaaion^ IwcairoA 
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by B. H. Chamberlain, sac. 15, 33, 53, pp* 62, 134, 
186 of the re-issue of 1906). 

The Mhongi, which appeared only eight years 
later, that is, in A.D. 720, contains passages eorre 
spending to the first two passages of the Kojiki ; 
but, under the influence of Chinese ideas, it sub- 
stitutes for the ‘abstainer’ of the third passage 
a single priest ‘ of the gods of Heaven and Earth ’ 
(Nihongi, ed. Shukai, vols. 1 and 4, or the Eng. tr. 
by W. G, Aston, 1896, pp. 41, 42-47, 140). 

We shall now examine the documente relating 
to worship, especially the old rituals in which 
the Imibe appear {EngiskiM, A.0. 927, ed. Deha- 
bon, vol. 8, norito 1, 8, 14), to see more clearly 
what their ‘ abstinence ’ consisted in. The special 
function of the iTuibe was to prepare the offerings 
for_ the gods, ‘avoiding’ all impurity in doing so. 
This is what is given in exact terms in the last 
Imes of the first ritual, relating to the ToshigoM 
no Tmtmriy or ‘Festival for the Harvest,’ celebrated 
at the time of sowing, and also at the end of the 
fourteenth ritual, recited at the Ohonihe no mat^ 
suri, or ‘Festival of the Great Offering of Food,’ 
which was a festival of first-fruits {Nihi-name, 

‘ New-tasting ’), more solemn, and celebrated only 
at the^ accession of the Emperors. On the other 
hand, in the eighth ritual, concerning the festival 
of the Ohotono Sogahi, or ‘Luck-wishing of the 
Great Palace,’ we are told that it was the ImUm 
who, with a sacred (imi) axe, set to work on the 
wood destined for the construction of this palace, 
who, with a sacred [imi) mattock, dug out ite 
foundations. On this occasion they also prepared 
the offerings, brought the Imperial insignia into 
the great hall, hung up the magic stones in various 
places (the audience-hall, the Emperor’s bathroom 
and priw), and in conclusion pronounced the 
fl: y ® of the ritual (No. 9) for 

the Mikado rmUuri, or ‘Festival of the Sublime 
Gates, was also entrusted to them. In short, 
the main idea underlying these various functions 
IS that of material purity, which the Imiho had 
^ ensure by avoiding with great care everything 
that might cause defilement. 

Apart from^ the Imibe, abstinence was practised 
also by certain people and on certain occasions. 
AS a general custom, to prepare himself for a 
religious festival, the officiating priest had to re- 
mam mdoors (i-^gomori), to avoid speaking and 
making a noise, to eat no food except that cooked 
on a pure fire (iww-5i), in short, to contrive to 
escape every possible cause of uncleanness. The 
duration of this abstinence varied, too, with the 
mportance of the festivals : a month for festivals 
of the first class, three days for festivals of the 
second dass, and one day for festivals of the third 
dass. During the month preceding the Ohonihe, 
the most important festpal of ancient Shinto, a 
lesser abstinence (ara-imi) was observed, and 

abstinence 

The Emperor hunself, having to take 
Sf *^® tad to conform 

tn F f ®?r^^® ^“lP®ror Yuriaku desired 

Mount Momoro -without having 
pr^tised ahstmence previous to presenting him- 
seK bdore him, he was confronted by the appari- 

terror se^nt, which made him rush, 

terror-stneken, into the mterior of his palace for 
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safety {Nihong% whicli assigns the event to A.D. 
463). Certain categories of priests had to observe 
special forms of abstinence. Some lower priests, 
me Negi (from negafu, ‘ to pray *), were called 
imi'hi in some old provinces, because of the par- 
ticular care which they had to take to avoid all 
uncleanness with respect to fire. Similarly, the 
priestesses had to be virgins. This rule of con- 
tinence was limited, however, to the time of their 
priesthood, and did not prevent their marrying 
afterwards. The Saiwo, a princess of the Imperial 
blood consecrated to the worship of the Sun- 
goddess, prepared herself for this office for a long 
time before. For three years, on the first day of 
each month, she had to repair to a sacred hall 
{imi-dono)j where she worshipped towards the great 
temple of Ise. This was the * three years’ absti- 
nence ’ {mi-tose no mono4mi). The Kamu no Koy 
or ‘god-children,’ young daughters of the nobility 
attached to the principal temples to perform there 
the sacred dance {hagura), and to cook the food 
for the offerings, were called also mono4mi, that 
is to say, ‘abstainers from things’ (‘impure’ 
being understood). Lastly, from a passage of the 
Hitachi Fudohi we gather that a domestic Nihi- 
name existed apart from the official festival, and 
that on this occasion abstinence was observed by 
all the family. But in every case abstinence was 
associated with the idea or ritual purity. The 
important thing was to avoid impurities {tmmi) of 
eveiy kind, that is to say, everything that might 
be displeasing to the gods, e.y. uncleanness (to 
begin with personal cleanliness : no one could take 
part in a religious ceremony without first having 
washed and put on clean clothes), crimes con- 
demned from the ritualistic point of view (e.y. 
incest), and lastly, calamities (such as the bite of 
serpents), because these were then regarded as a 
Divine punishment for some unknown offence. 
But, on the other hand, certain things forbidden 
to the ascetics of the primitive period, such as 
eating meat, were not considered to be contrary 
to this Shinto conception of abstinence. 

The psychological evolution of Japanese asceti- 
cism can be clearly followed in this series of docu- 
ments taken in their chronological order. In the 
first centuries of the Christian era we have the 
asceticism of primitive peoples, characterized 
chiefly by its strict abstinence and continence, 
and by carelessness with regard to personal cleanli- 
ness. In the 8th cent, we can scarcely discover 
any trace of an ascetic properly so called (cf. the 
passage from Kojihi which the Nihongi thought it 
necessary to correct). On the other hand, there is 
mentioned as a hereditary priesthood, already well 
established, this corporate body of the Imihe which 
we see afterwards in operation in the EngisMM in 
the 10th cent., and which represents the most 
typical case of the abstinence practised also by 
many other people in all circumstances connected 
with religious rites. But, under this new form 
which so quickly succeeded the preceding one, 
Japanese asceticism no longer demanded abstinence 
properly so called, or even continence, except as 
an immediate preparation for certain festivals or 
as a temporary condition for certain functions; 
and, above all, far from regarding filth as a virtue, 
it required absolute cleanliness. Thus the idea of 
religious purity had undergone a complete trans- 
formation ; and, in conformity with this instinct for 
cleanness which already manifested itself as one of 
the distinctive features of the national character, 
physical cleanliness became itself the condition 
of moral and ritualistic purity. 

Michel Revon. 

ASCETICISM (Jewish). — i. Pre- exilic cus- 
toms. — Jewish piety, consisting originally of faith 
and trust in a covenant God, found no room for 
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asceticism as a self-imposed discipline of the soul. 
Indeed, the terms of the bi-lateral covenant between 
Jahweh and Israel rendered asceticism impossible. 
For, according to the solemn transaction on Sinai, 
Israel became Jahweh's own people in a special 
manner, pledged henceforth to acknovaedge 
Jahweh as their only God, and to obey His wiU 
as revealed to them by Divinely-inspired legis- 
lators and prophets. Jahweh in return solemnly 
promised to remain Israel’s God. Moderate pro- 
sperity was therefore regarded as His smile on His 
land and people. In the midst of opulence it was 
possible ‘to walk with Jahweh.’ No mortifica- 
tion of the flesh or renunciation of the world was 
necessary to arrive at the highest stage of Jahweh- 
pleasing holiness. And so we find that pre-exiiic 
customs and laws were adverse to asceticism, e.y. 
mutilation of the body was forbidden (Lv 19®, 
Dt 14^ 23^), fasting was only an accompaniment 
of prayer and confession of sin, and was there- 
fore an act of humiliation before God, and not a 
self-inflicted chastisement, and, except on the 
Day of Atonement, was left to the free wlU of the 
faithful (1 S 7®, Ps 35^®, Dn 9®, Ezr 8®, Jer 36®). 

2. Post-exilic legalism. — The re-organization of 
the community after the Exile laid the foundation 
of that rigid, torpid legalism from which Judaism 
has not yet recovered. The leaders of the nation, 
in their efforts to re-establish the theocracy and to 
guard it against internal and external foes, had 
recourse to the rigour of the Mosaic Law. They 
had already learned in Babylon that by attach- 
ment to ancestral customs they could remain the 
people of Jahweh outside Palestine and without a 
sacrificial cult. On their return, the miserable 
condition of the nation and the scanty materials 
at their disposal for re-building the State rendered 
adherence to the Law their only weapon in the 
struggle for self-preservation. The theocracy was 
gradually being converted into a nomocracy. ‘ Let 
it be done according to the law ’ (Ezr 10®) became 
henceforth the norm of Judaism. No longer the 
prophet with fresh messages from Jahweh, but 
the expounder of the Law became the spiritual 
guide. Fresh cases for which the Law had made 
no provision were decided by an artificial deduc- 
tion from the written, or by an appeal to the tra- 
ditions or unwritten Law. If the name ‘ Pharisee ’ 
as the designation of a party sprang up after the 
Maccabsean rising, the spirit of Pharisaism or 
Nomism came with the exiles from Babylon. 
‘The law was forgotten in Israel, and Ezra re- 
stored it ’ {Sukka, 20a). Even five centuries later, 
Hillel, the great doctor of the Law, was called 
‘disciple of Ezra’ (Tos. Sot. 13). Thus the State 
became a Church, and religion eq[uivalent to legal- 
ism, according to which a man’s acceptance with 
God depended on a considerable balance of good 
works over his failings. ‘ Know also,’ says Firge 
Ahoth (iv. 29), ‘that everything is according to 
reckoning.* ‘Weigh thou therefore our wicked- 
ness now in the balance, and theirs also that dwell 
in the world, and so shall thy name no where be 
found but in Israel ’ (2 Es 3®^ ; cf. also Siphra to 
Lv 26®). Piety was equivalent to a life of right- 
eousness, but such righteousness as God acknow- 
ledged and demanded in the Law, 

3. Hasidism, — The early enthusiasts of Nomism 
and forerunners of the Pharisees were the ^asidim. 
They were neither a sect nor a political party, as 
might appear from 1 Mac 2^®, but only the pious in 
the land!, of whom frequent mention is made in the 
Psalms (cf. JE vi. 260 f.). They were the suc- 
cessors of those coadjutors of Ezra who endeavoured 
to fulfil the Law in all its bearings. With that they 
combined austerity of life and a contempt for 
earthly possessions (cf. Enoch 108®^). They were 
expected to be more self-denying than God-fearing 
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men iShab. 120a). Theirs was the highest degree 
of piety (Bosh hash. 17). ‘ Zeal leads to innocence, 
innocence to purity, purity to Pharisaism, Ph^- 
saism to holiness, holiness to humility, humUity 
to sin-fearing, sin-fearing to SnsWism, ^asidism 
to the gift of the Holy Spirit,’ etc. (Sota ix. 15). 
Their excess of piety was so great that their prac- 
tice could not be quoted to prove a doubts 
halahha (Men. 41a). Only those were admitted into 
their circle who were learned (Pirqe Ahoth ii. 6), 
and whose youth had never been defiled by sin 
(Swk. 53a ; see also B-lpama, 1036). Most praise- 
worthy was their cultivation of an even tempera- 
ment, a forgiving spirit, generosity in money 
transactions, and almsgiving (Firqe Ahoth v. 10, 
11, 14), Their devotions were preceded and suc- 
ceeded by an hour’s meditation, and accordingly 
they spent nine hours a day in spiritual exercises 
32b)s In order to sacrifice the more, th^ 
occasionally took the Nazirite vow (Ned, 10a). it 
was probably due to their excessive fasting that 
they mostly died of enteric diseases, from which 
they sufiered ten or twenty days before their death 
[SHnah, iii. 9 ; Gen, Bah, 62). 

Since, however, the object of the Hasidim was 
not mortification of the fiesh but nomism, their 
asceticism did not exclude such indulgences as 
were permitted by the Law. Hence they never 
eschewed marriage, although even in the married 
state they imposed restrictions on themselves (Nid, 
38a), Unlike the Essenes, they did not live in 
separate communities, and therefore it is incorrect 
to describe them as an ecclesiola in ecclesia, hasid- 
ism merged not into Essenism but into Pharisaism 
and Eabbinism. Pharisees are mentioned first in 
the time of J onathan (Jos. Ant, xiil. v. 9), Hence- 
forth a hasid was only an exaggerated Pharisee. 
Most of the Kabbis who were eminent for piety 
bore the title hasid. 

4. Pharisaism and Rabbinism.— Although the 
Pharisees were as rigorous in their opposition to 
Greek hedonism as were the hasidim, in their 
life and teaching they modified the austere views 
of the latter, and showed less tendency to asceti- 
cism. Starting from the principle that right and 
wrong were defined by the Law, and that the 
choice of either was in one’s own power (cf., be- 
sides Josephus, Pirqe Ahoth iii. 19), they had no 
inducement to inquire further into the origin of 
evil, or to trace any connexion between cosmic 
and individual evil. God created the evil inclina- 
tion (V'^7\ i:f'), and God created the Law as anti- 
dote (^id, 30^). As long as the faithful were 
occupied with the study of the Law and with 
the performance of works of mercy, they had the 
power over their own evil inclination (Ahoda za/rd, | 
hh). Perfection could be aimed at by a punctilious i 
attendance to the positive and negative precepts of 
the Law, without the suppression of tne natural 
feelings. A legalist could therefore indulge in all 
those pleasures of life of which the Law took no 
cognizance, provided that indulgence did not inter- 
fere with Israel’s separation (cf . also Jeh, 20a, ‘ Hal- 
low thyself also in lawful matters ’), The body 
was accordingly considered sacred, having been 
created in God’s image (Lev, B, 34). Self-inflicted 
injuries were forbidden (B, ham, 916). 

Ko scribe might live in a town which did not 
ossess, among other sanitary requisites, a bath, a 
arber, and a physician (SanA. 176). When health 
required, one might sell one’s shoes for food ; and 
he who stinted himself was threatened with retri- 
bution by Providence (Bhah, 129a). To savejife, 
even the life of a newborn infant, all laws ex- 
cept those relating to idolatry, incest, and murder 
might be suspended (/oma, 82a) and the Sabbath 
profaned (Shah, 1286 ; cf. also Mekh. Ki This, 1, 

* The Sabbath is delivered unto you, not you unto 


the Sabbath’). A hungry invalid might be 
dieted on ceremonially unclean food* The wine- 
cup hallowed the Sabbath an(i OTeat festivals, and 
was not missing from the sociial board, ^ He who 
abstains from wine is a sinner ’ (Tdan, 11a). Rib 
went so far as to say that in the great Judgment 
Day man would have to give an account for every 
lawful pleasure he refused (Jer. ^id, iv.). The 
same Rabbi on anotlier occasion said, ‘ Beaii pav- 
sidentes dk, for there are no plcahurcH 

in Sheol, and death knows no delay’ (Bruh. r>4a). 

Nevertheless, moderation and contentment were 
among the cardinal virtues of Judaism. ‘A rich 
man is he who is contented with his lot’ (.id. 
iv. 1). ‘ Man must be taught not to be a glutton ’ 
(B. mez, vii. 5). From Dt 14®® the Rabbis curi- 
ously deduce that one may not eat meat unless he 
has a special appetite for it (^uL 84a). ‘ Abstain 

from evil, and from every appearance of evil’ 
(JffuL 446). Marriage was raised by the Rabbis 
to a positive precept, based on Gn 1 and Is 45^*^. 
There are a few isolated passages in pre-Talmudic 
writings which seem to attach greater sanctity 
to the virgin and celibate state than to weddecl 
life (see 2 Es Wis 3^®, SibylL ii. 48, Test. 
Issachar 2). Enoch (83®) received his revelation be- 
fore his marriage (cf. also To 8®, J th 8* 9^ * 16®, 
Lk 2®®, Mt 19^®). But this was not in accordance 
with the teaching and practice of the Rabbis, to 
whom mamage was both a legal duty and a safe- 
guard against sin (J eb, 636, th, 616). Nowhere in 
the Rabbinic literature is abstinence from marriage 
recommended as a help to piety. 

Great merit was attached to fasting. The fact 
that an ofl&cial calendar, the M^gUlath tdanltk, 
was published, which prohibite fasting on certain 
days, shows the prevalence of private fasting at 
the time of the Christian era* The bi-weekly 
fast, supposed to have been instituted by Ezra, 
which is mentioned in Lk 18^® and in the JDidache^ 
is stOl observed in the East by extremely devout 
Jews. But the ethical value of public and private 
fasting consisted in its sacrificial nature and in its 
being the outward expression of penitence ; it was 
not regarded as a stage on the path to perfection. 

The destruction of Jerusalem by Titus led many 
Jews to adopt ascetic practices. Some abstained 
from meat and wine because of the cessation of 
sacrifices and libations. But Joshua b, yananiah 
argued that for similar reasons they should abstain 
from bread, water, and fruits, for these also were 
elements offered on the altar (Baba bathra, 606). 

Thpe are, indeed, instances of Rabbis who led 
ascetic lives. Thus R. Zadok is said to have 
fasted forty years to avert the destruction of the 
Temple, and he was so emaciated that, at the re- 
quest of R. Joehanan, Vespasian allowed him to 
be treated by a physician (Gif, 666, Lam. B. L 5), 
His contemporary Banina b. Dosa, the thauma- 
turgoB, subsisted only on a kab of locust beans 
from week’s end to week’s end (B^rdJch. 18). Nor 
were R. Ze’era and Simeon b. Jochai, though 
abstinent, ascetics in the true sense of the word. 
Asceticism was not suited to the Jewish temper* 
Although trials and chastisements (iniD') were re- 
garded as Divmely ordered for expiatory reasons 
and with promises of compensation, they were not 
willingly sought after. Both R. Biya bar Abba 
and R. Joehanan, when asked whether trials were 
welcome to them, are recorded to have replied, 
‘No, I will have neither them nor their reward’ 
(B^rahh. 56), The principle of Rabbinism was, * The 
disciples of Abraham our father enjoy this world, 
and are heirs of the world to come’ (Ah, v. 22). 

5. Alexandrianism.'-— While Palestinian Judaism 
was being developed into a forensic science, that of 
the Greek diaspora, notably in Alexandria, assumed 
the appearance of a philosophical system. There 
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were several agencies at work to produce this effect. 
The inability to fulfil every precept of the Mosaic 
Law on forei^ soil must have been the first induce- 
ment to spiritualize the Law. The Stoa further 
supplied them with the allegoric method, and the 
Greek language with a metaphysical terminology. 
As early as pseudo-Aristeas the Jewish delegates 
to Ptolemy iv. are called philosophers (Kautzsch, 
ApoL ii. 21), According to the fragments of 
Aristobulus, the most prominent Greek philo- 
s^hers and poets derived their knowledge from 
Moses, who was the inspiration and source of all 
philosophy. ^ One of the fundamental principles 
of this religious philosophy was the pessimistic 
dichotomy of man which led to asceticism. ‘ The 
corruptible body,’ says the Book of Wisdom, 

‘ presseth down the soul, and the earthy tabernacle 
weigheth down the mind that museth upon many 
things ’ (9^®). But it is Philo who is the prophet 
of Alexandrianism, According to him, man’s 
highest aim is a mystic union with the Deity, 
attained through asceticism and flight from the 
world, the former as a means of liberating the 
spirit from the trammels of the flesh, the latter 
as a safeguard against a rel^se into the sensual 
(de Prcem, et Pcen, ii, 411), The patriarchs were 
accordingly ascetics and hermits. Enoch was re- 
moved from sinful surroundings (de Ahr. iii. 352). 
Abraham’s call was accompanied with the com- 
mand to depart from temptations of the flesh (de 
Mig, Ahr, i. 437). Jacob was the true ascetic who 
wrestled until he obtained a vision of God (de Som, 

i. 643). But the greatest ascetic was Moses, whom 
self-discipline and continence qualified for the gift 
of prophecy, and raised to the nearest approach to 
God ( yita Mos, ii. 145 ff. ). Alexandrianism left no 
impression on Palestinian Judaism, though some 
of the Philonic Midrash found its way into the 
Rabbinic Haggada, The hokhrmth Jevanith, or 
Greek philosophy, had no attraction for the Rabbis. 
The works of Philo would have perished if they 
had not been preserved by Christians. The first 
Jew who mentions Philo is A. dei Rossi (1573). 

6. Essenism. — The asceticism of the Essenes, as 
seen in the short accounts of them by Josephus, 
Philo, and Pliny, is so strange that we doubt whether 
the Essenes and their practices have any claim to 
be called Jewish. Even the origin of the sect is 
obscure. Since no satisfactory derivation of the 
name exists, we hazard the suggestion that 'Ecro-atot 
IS an ethnic teiXm=E$auiteSy or Idumseans, or at 
least a clan of Idumaea. * This would coincide with 
Pliny’s account of their chief settlement on the 
western shores of the Dead Sea, and would also 
account for Herod’s partiality for them, and for the 
presence of an Essene in his court. Their rejec- 
tion of animal sacrifice removes them considerably 
from Palestinian Judaism, in which the sacrificial 
cult is everything. Their other tenets are so non- 
Jewish that the conviction is inevitable that the 
sect was of exotic origin, though on Jewish border- 
land ; that in its gradual development it received 
accretions from Pythagoreanism, and finally from 
Alexandrianism ; that to replenish its ranks it 
carried on a propaganda in Palestine and Syria 
where the soil was ripe for anti-hedonic move- 
ments ; and that those Jews who joined the order, 
and among them chiefly ^^-sidim and Pharisees, 
would adopt only those practices of the Essenes 
which were not inconsistent with the State re- 
ligion. Thus Onias ha-M®aggel, who is supposed 
to have been an Essene (T(^an. 19 and io, To$. 

ii. 11), was a married man and offered sacrifices 
(Tdan, 23). Josi b. Joezer the priest, another 
reputed Essene, was a wealthy man (Baha hathra^ 
133). The number of adherents, however, could 
not have been very considerable. The name 

* For other etymologies cf. Kohler, JB v. 224. 


I ‘Essene’ is not mentioned in the NT. In the 
Talmud the allusions to them ^ are scanty and 
doubtful, and under the appellations of Vathihin 
(‘firm’), Z^nuim (‘modest;, ffashaim (‘silent,’ 
‘mysterious’), Bannaim (‘builders’), and Table 
Shahrith (‘morning bathers’). Perhaps the 
Anshe Mdaseh (‘men of work’), who are men- 
tioned on a par with the Hasidim (Suhlca, 51 ; 
Sota ix. 15), were Essene ascetics, ma'aseh being 
pure Hebrew for 'esek (=&<rK7}(ns), ‘work,’ ‘occupa- 
tion.’ 

7- Modern Judaism. — The teaching of the 
Talmud is codified in the furim and ShulJmn 
'Arukh, which is still binding on Judaism. We 
look in vain for traces of asceticism in that code. 

The Jewish devotional literature of the Middle 
Ages shows indeed a tendency to asceticism. Fore- 
most among these is Bafiya’s l^ohoth ha-Lehaboth 
( ‘ Duties of the Heart ’), which is a Hebrew transla- 
tion from the original Arabic made by Ibn Tibbon 
(1161-1180), and is as popular among orthodox Jews 
as Thomas h. Imitation among Christians. 

So are the Shdare T^shubah (‘Gates of Repent- 
ance’) and Bepher ha- Jir ah (^ the Book of Fear’), 
by Jonah Geronoli (t 1263). But this is due mainly 
to the influence of Grseco- Arabic philosophy (see 
Briill, Jahrb, v. and vi. 71-93). Maimonides’ views 
are more in accordance with the Jewish spirit. In 
his Mishne Torah, Deofh iii. 1 and vi. 1, he points 
out that asceticism is uot only unnecessary but 
even sinful. Judah Halevi, another prominent 
philosopher, in the Kuzari (iii. 1 and 4), states : 

‘ The prevalent custom among us is not to separate 
oneself from the world, nor to despise life . . . but 
to love the world and length of life.’ 

On the asceticism of the Kabbalists and 
Kabbaliatic ^asidim see Kabbalism, Hasidism, 
also Essenes, Kabaites, Pharisees, and Sects 
(Jewish). 

Litbratvrb.— M. Lazarus, Bthict of Judaimn (Eng. tr., 
Philadelphia, 1900), §§ 246-266; JE ii. 165-169; Bousset, 
ReU d,Jwdent.^l906, pp. 470-639; Koeberle, Siinde u. Gnade^ 
1906, pp. 469-671 ; M. Friedlander, Rel. Eeweg, 1905, pp. 237- 
264 ; Schiirer, GJV (index). A. E. SUPFRIN. 

ASCETICISM (Muslim). — The very copious 
materials which are available in Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish literature for the study of Muslim 
asceticism have hitherto received little attention 
from European scholars, and much remains to be 
done before it will be possible to give an adequate 
survey of the subject. This article can only 
attempt to sketch the main lines of development, 
and to illustrate the salient features of each. 

1. Introduction : the teaching of Muhammad. 

2, Early Muslim and Sufi asceticism. 

3, Development of §ufi asceticism in the Middle Ages. 

(a) Monastic institutions. 

lb) Ascetic systems. 

4. Philosophical asceticism. 

6. Conclusion : the Dervish orders. 

I. Introduction : the teaching of Muhammad.— 
The religious ideas of the pagan Arabs were vague 
and scanty. Engrossed in the toils and pleasures 
of the present life, they seldom thought of the 
future, and the notion of preparing themselves for 
a shadowy existence beyond the grave never 
entered their minds. It was Christianity, not 
ecclesiastical, but of an irregular and unorthodox 
type, that sowed the first seeds of asceticism in 
Arabia before the advent of Muhammad, and 
continned to exert a dominating influence upon 
its development in the Muslim empire during the 
early centuries. In pre-Islamic times Christianity 
was diffused among the tribes of North Arabia, 
and many Arabs had at least a superficial know- 
ledge of its rites and doctrines (Wellhausen, Beste% 
230 ff.). Allusions in the ancient poetrv show 
that the Bedawin were impressed by the Christian 
monk (rdhib), whose lamp, burning in his lonely 
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cell, was a welcome sight to travellers in the 
darkness of the desert. These monks, together 
with occasional wandering herimts, offered^ to the 
heathen Arabs a model of ascetic life, and inspired 
certain individuals, known as hanlfsy to reject 
idolatry, profess monotheism, and even adopt 
ascetic practices, such as the wearing of sackcloth 
and the abstention from particular kinds of food. 
There can be little doubt that the hanlfs stimulated 
Muhammad, with whom most of them were con- 
temporary ; two, in fact, were connected with him 
by blood or marriage (of. Sir Charles Lyall, ‘The 
words “ ’Rfl.nTf and “Muslim,”’ in JRAB, 1903, 
p. 771 ff.). The influence of Christianity may 
serve to explain ascetic tendencies which appeared 
in the oldest form of Islam — e.g. Muhammad and 
his first converts used frequently to watch and 
pray through the night — but which were gradually 
mitigated (WeUhausen, Rested 241). Asceticism 
is characteristic neither of Islam nor of its founder. 
The Prophet himself enjoyed all pleasures within 
his reach, and commanded his followers not to 
abstain from the good things which God allowed 
them (Qur^an, v. 89). It is true that he imposed 
on them some restrictions and obligations of an 
ascetic nature — ^the fast during Ramadan, absti- 
nence from intoxicating drinks, the five daily 
prayers, the pilgrimage to Mecca, etc. — but these 
only threw into stronger relief the social, active, 
and aggressive spirit of Islto as contrasted with 
monastic quietism and renunciation. Apart from 
general exhortations to recognize the vanity of 
earthly joys, and to put trust in good works rather 
than in the gifts of fortune, the Qur’an contains 
few passages that can fairly be interpreted in a 
specifically ascetic sense. Fasting is enjoined as 
a penance for certain ritual and legal offences 
{Qur. ii. 192, 257, iv, 94, v. 91, Iviii, 5) ; penitence, 
when accompanied by faith and pious works, turns 
evil into good (xxv. 70) ,* prayer restrains a man 
from committing sin (xxix. 44) ,* the doctrine of self- 
purification, especially by means of almsgiving 
(zahdt), is preached in Suras of the Meccan period : 

‘ He that purifies himself {tazahha) hath attained 
felicity ’ (Ixxxvii. 14 ; cf. Grimme, Mohammed, 
1904, pt, n, p. 113), The root ZED (‘ to renounce ’), 
from which is derived zuhd, the ordinary word for 
Muslim asceticism, occurs in the Qur’an only once, 
and is applied reproachfully to those who sold 
Joseph for a low price (xii. 20) ; but an older term, 
tahattul (‘ detachment from the world ’), is found 
(Ixxiii. 8) among Divinely ordained acts of devotion. 
Another ancient epithet of ascetics is sdHhun, 
fern. sdHMt (literally, ‘ wanderers ’) ; these are 
mentioned honourably (ix. 113, Ixvi. 5). It need 
scarcely be said that Muhammadan writers on 
asceticism interpret the Qur’an in the light of 
their own theories, and import a technical meaning 
into many words, e.g. dhikr and tawakhul, which 
the Prophet used in the obvious signification. 

2 . Early Muslim and Sufi asceticism, — ^Accord- 
ing to the Qur’an (Ivii, 27), monasticism (rahhdnlya) 
was an innovation in Christianity itself, and 
Muhammad in a famous sentence declared that it 
was no part of Islam. Nevertheless, some instances 
of a tendency in this direction are recorded by early 
Muslim tradition (see Goldziher, ‘Be TAscetisme 
aux premiers temps de I’lslam,’ in RER, vol. 
xxxvii. p. 314 ff.), which invariably represents 
Muhammad as condemning such acts of penance 
and mortification, whereas at a later time, when 
asceticism was firmly established in Islam, and 
had to be reconciled with the Prophet’s teaching, 
he is^ constantly cited as an authority for ptimilar 
practices. Goldziher has collected several examples 
of persons contemporaiy vdth Muhammad, or 
nearly so, who ^d penance for their sins. Thus 
Pahlul b. Bhu aib retired into the mountains in 


the neighbourhood of Medina, clad himself in hair- 
cloth, and tied his hands behind his back with iron 
chains, crying repeatedly : ‘ O my God and my 
Lord ! see Bahlul, bound and shackled, confessing 
his sins.’ Abu Lubaba, in remorse for an act oi 
treachery (Ibn Hisham, 686), fastened himself to a 
pillar in the mosque at Medina, and remained in 
that position until he was assured that God had 
pardoned him. Other forms of penance weriJ 
associated with the pilgrimage to Mecca. It was 
not unusual for pilgriins to go on foot and 
without shoes, or, whil© circumambulating the* 
Ka*ba, to let themselves be led like a camel by 
means of a ring which was inserted in the nose 
(cf. Goldziher, in Vienna Oriental Journal, voL 
xiii. p. 36, n. 3). We hear of pilgrims who had 
taken a vow of silence ; this was denounced as a 
heathen custom by the khalif Ahu Bakr. 

The first century of Islam was singularly favour- 
able to the growth of asceticism. Th© long and 
bloody civil wars, the fierce fanaticism of the 
political sects, the rapidly increasing laxity of 
morals, the spectacle of a military despotism 
enforcing its will upon devout jVlusliniK, and 
openly rejecting every principle of the ideal 
theocracy which they wished to restore — all these 
circumstances contributed to excite in men’s minds 
a disgust of earthly affairs, and fix their thoughts 
on the world to come. Hence arose a powerful 
and wide-spread ascetic movement, originally 
orthodox in character, but gradually developing 
mystical tendencies, and passing almost impercep- 
tibly into th© oldest form of Suflism. Buring tlm 
Umayyad period (a.b. 661-750) this movement 
continued to bear a distinctly orthodox stamp, and 
derived its leaders, if not its chief strength, from 
the Pietists, including Qur’an - reciters {gufrd), 
students of the TiMith, and learned divines. Its 
most prominent representative was th© famous 
theologian Hasan of Basra (ob. 728 A.n.), who may 
be regarded as the founder of the Basrit© school of 
ascetics and mystics (cf. Qm al-quUb, Cairo, 1310 
A.H., i. 129 and 166). His sayings, and those of 
th© early Muslims in general, leave no doubt that 
the mainsprings of their asceticism were (1) the 
intense terror produced by the vivid descriptions in 
the Qur’an of the Bay of Judgment and the 
tortures^ of Hell, and (2) a morbid consciousness of 
sin, which impelled them to spend their lives in 
penance and devotion. ‘ Only extreme fear,’ said 
Sufyan ath-Thauri (ob. 777-778 a.d.}, ‘ enables any 
one to support the burden of devotion ’ (^ihjat al- 
auliyd, i. 74:a). ‘ Suppose,’ said Bishr b. Mansur 

to Afa as-SulamI, ‘ that a blazing fir© were 
kmdled, and proclamation made that whoever 
entered it should be saved ? ’ ‘I should tremble,’ 
Afa replied, ‘ lest my joy might cause m© 1x) 
expfre before I reached it’ (ih. i. 325). Many 
stories are told of persons who died of fear on 
heaipg a preacher describe the anguish that 
awaits th© wicked after the Resurrection, or who 
wept so violently from terror and remorse that 
they swooned away. The slightest infraction of 
the^ rehgious law required a long and painful 
expiation. Kahmas b. al-Hasan is said to have 
wept for forty years because he once took a piece 
of clay from a neighbour’s waU, There was a 
class of ascetics caUed ‘ th© Weepers ’ (ahBahWun) 
*®™ pj^obably borrowed from Christian monasti- 
ed, JuynboU, L 396, 1. 5 ; 
^ooh of the Governors, 

ed. Budge, vol, i, p. cxlvii), 

<2onnexion the pervading infiuence of 
Christianity on the early period of Muslim 
asceticism sho^d not he overlooked (see von 
K^mer, Eerrschei^e Ideen, 52 ff., 67 ff. ; Goldziher, 
31^324, and ‘ Materiahen 
zur Entwiokelungsgesch. des §udfismus,* in Vienna 
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Ofierttal Journal^ toL xiii. p. 35flf.)« Not only 
©an the dress, vows of silence, and many other 
practices of Muslim ascetics be traced to this 
source, but in the oldest Silfi biographies, besides 
numerous anecdotes of the* Christian monk {rdhih\ 
who from his cell or pillar gives instruction and 
advice to wandering Muslim devotees, we find 
unmistakable proof that the doctrines of the latter 
were, to a considerable extent, based on Jewish 
and Christian traditions. Quotations from the 
Pentateuch and the Gospels frequently occur 
among the sa^n^s attributed to Muhammadan 
saints; and Biblical stories, related from the 
monastic point of view, were eagerly read, e.q. the 
popular collection entitled aUIsTWlllyat^ which is 
said to have been compiled by Wahb b. Munabbih 
(ob. 728 A.B.), and the still extant Qisas aUanbiyd 
(‘Tales of the Prophets 0, by Thalabi (ob. 1036 
While, as has been stated, many of the 
early Muslim ascetics belonged to the learned 
class, lived in towns, and did not exclude them- 
selves from social intercourse and public life, the 
movement had its roots among the common folk, 
of whom a great number embraced mth enthusiasm 
the ideal of unworldliness that was held up to 
them, and strove to attain it by abandoning all 
human society, seeking shelter in caves and 
cemeteries, or roaming in solitary places, deserts, 
mountains, and on the shore. Of such wanderers 
Ibrahim b. Adham (ob, 776 a.d. ) is a type, although, 
unlike most of them, he was of noble birth. A 
prince of Balkh, he clad himself in garments of 
wool, left his kingdom, and roamed through Syria, 
earning a scanty livelihood by gardening and other 
kinds of manua'l labour. On being asked why he 
shunned the sight of men, he replied; ‘I have 
clasped my religion to my bosom, and am fleeing 
with it from town to town and from peak to peak. 
All who see me think that I am a camel-driver 
{leBdjammdll for hurnmd^l) or a madman. This I 
do, that perchance I may save my refigion from 
Satan, and bring my faith safely forth through 
the gate of death ’ {Tadh. aUauUyd, ed. Nicholson, 

i. 95. 15 ff.). Others, again, sought refuge from 
worldly temptations in the Sufi monasteries which 
began to be founded before the close of the 2nd 
cent. A.H. Women took an active part in the 
movement, especially on its mystical side (see 
StlFliSM). It nad no organization, no system of 
doctrine, but is characterized, as Goldziher has 
observed (Vienna Orient, Journ, vol. xiii. p. 37), 
by the one-sided elaboration of certain Qur’anic 
ideas and doctrines, with a corresponding neglect 
of other elements equally important in the eyes of 
orthodox Muhammadans. In the early period, 
asceticism can hardly be separated from Sufiisin ; 
and even when the distinction became sharp (in 
the 3rd cent, of Islam), many who called them- 
selves Sufis were really little more than ascetics 
with a Vein of mysticism. It will be convenient, 
therefore, to regard the early Sufis as in some 
degree belonging to the movement under con- 
sideration, leaving the monastic institutions and 
organized asceticism of a later period to be treated 
in the following section. We shall now deal with 
some practices and theories which illustrate the 
general character of ancient Muslim asceticism. 

(a) Dress, — Garments of coarse wool (^f) were 
a mark of asceticism in pre-Islamic times ; in this 
respect the Arabs copied the Christian hermits 
(Noldeke, in ZDMG, vol. xlviii. p. 47). Similar 
garments were often worn by Muslim ascetics; 
hence the name ‘ Sufi,’ which came into use before 
200 A. H. A synonymous epithet of rarer occurrence 
is Musuhs which is derived from the garments of 
hair-cloth called mishy plural musuh (cf. Eilyat, 

ii. 80*; Nafahdt al-uns, Calcutta, i859. Nos. 89 
and 90). Ascetics of both sexes are described as 


wearing a smock (mhha or midra'a) of wool; 
women sometimes added a head-covering and veil 
(himdr) of the same material. SufySn ath-Thaur! 
(ob. 777-778 a,d. ) condemned the wearing of wool as 
being an innovation (bidd), others on the ground 
that it was borrowed from Christianity or savoured 
of ostentation (j^ilyat, i. 90*; *Iqd, Cairo, 1293 
A.H., iii. 348 f. ; ShaVani, Lawdgdh, 1299 A.H., 

i. 45, penult.). AbU Sulaiman ad-Darani (ob. 830 
A.D.) declared that a woollen garment might be 
worn for economy, or as a travelling dress, but 
not for religious purposes {^ilyat, ii. 171^). In 
another place (ih. ii. 167*) he allows the adept, 
whose heart is purged of aU the passions, to wear 
an 'abd (woollen mantle), ‘whi^ is one of the 
signs of asceticism,’ but says that it is safer for 
him to wear ‘two white garments’ like ordinary 
people, so as not to excite remark. Garments of 
hair (shdr) are often mentioned ; they were some- 
times worn under a rich dress, e,g, by Ja*far a§- 
Sadiq (Lawdqihy i. 42. 20 ff.). Some pietists were 
recognized by their long cloaks (burnusy pi. 
bardnis; cf. 'Iqdy ii. 291. 7). *Utba al-Ghulam 
(ob. circa 780 A.D.) wore two dust - coloured 
garments— one as a riddy the other as an izdr--BO 
that he looked like a ploughman mUyaty i. 37^). 
Bishr al-!9afi (ob. 841-842 A.B.), the well-known 
ascetic of Baghdad, went to market ‘wearing a 
shabby fur (/an4?), a short boot (huff), and a 
very nne izar’ (i6. ii. 77*). All this mows that 
certain kinds of dress were peculiar to ascetics, 
but that ascetics were not invariably distinguished 
by a peculiar dress. Concerning the patched 
frocks (muraqqa^dt)y which in course of time 
superseded the woollen garb of the Sufis, see art. 
SUFilSM. 

(b) Food and fasting, — Many ascetics attached 
great importance to eating only what was lawful 
(haldl). Thus Ibrahim b. Adham said, ‘ Let your 
food be good (tayyib)y and you need not pray by 
night or fast by day’ (J^ityat, i. 199*); and he 
used to eat clay and earth when he could not get 
anything above suspicion. Sari as-Saqati (ob. 867 
A.D.) was celebrated for the purity of his diet (ib. 

ii. 247*) ; he wished to eat no food that entailed 
either gratitude to man or chastisement from God, 
but confessed that he found this impossible (ih, ii. 
244*). The legends of the Muslim saints furnish 
many instances of holy men who were miraculously 
guarded from eating ‘dubious’ viands, e,g, such 
as came from a wedding-feast or had passed 
through the hands of a government official. It is 
related of ^a^ith al-Muhasibi (ob. 857 A.D.) that 
whenever he stretched out his hand to take any 
food of this sort, he was warned by the twitching 
of a vein in the tip of one of his fingers (Qushairi, 
Cairo, 1318 A.H., p. 64, 1. 21). Ibrmim b. Adham 
recommended warm bread with olive oil as the 
best food for ascetics (^ilyaty i. 199*); others 
favoured bread and salt, gruel made of barley- 
meal, etc. Some abstained from meat altogether, 
hut this does not seem to have been usual ; it was, 
however, eaten sparingly. Vows of abstinence 
from particular kinds of food, e,g, carrots or dates, 
were often made, and were supposed to confer 
a higW spiritual rank (Lawdqihy i, 61. 17 ff.). 
Besides the obligatory fast of Ramadan, voluntary 
fasts of varying length and severity form an 
indispensable feature of Muslim asceticism. Their 
purpose was to mortify the flesh and illuminate 
the spirit, to procure wisdom and prevent sin. 
* He who masters his belly,’ said 'Ahd al-Wahid b. 
Zaid (ob. 793 A.D.), ‘masters bis religion and 
masters all the virtues ’ (J^ilyaty i. 16*). Bayazid 
al-Bistami said that he attained to knowledge of 
God % means of a hungry belly and a naked 
body (Qushairi, 16. 10). Sahl b. AbdaUah at- 
Tustari (ob. 896 A.D.) was famous for his fasts. 
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He Md tliat f oad shoTild be eaten only to prese^e 
life and reason, not to give strength, and that 
incapacity to perform one’s devotions through 
weakness arising from want of food was better 
than the performance of them by one who had 
eaten his fill [Thy^t Cairo, 1289 A.H., ui. 87f.)« 
He used to break his fast once in fifteen days 
(Qushairi, 78, 31), and his name is deluded by 
Ghazali in a list of those who had fasted fi>rty 
consecutive days {Ihyd,^ iii. ^89). Later, Sufis 
surpassed his achievements in this line, for, 
according to AbU ‘UthmSu al-Maghribi (ob. 983- 
984 A,D.), the man who is Divinely aided {qamamnl) 
does not eat once in eighty days (Qushairi, 79. 16). 

(c) Pmyer.— The five canonical prayers incum- 
bent on every Muslim, arduous and exacting as 
they were, did not satisfy the zealots of the new 
religion. Authority for an extension of the 
practice was found in several passages of the 
Qur’an where dhihr (‘praise of God’) is mentioned : 
the faithful are enjoined to praise God frequently 
(Qw. xxxiii. 14). Starting from this command, 
which does not refer to any special act of ritual, 
the early ascetics developed a regular service of 
litanies and devotional exercises : reading of the 
Qur’an, repetition of the names of God, reiteration 
of certain invocations and formulas, such as 
Allahl Allah! and Ld ilaha Hid 'lldh! This 


dhihr the Sufis regarded as one of the main pillars, 
nay, the very corner-stone, of practical religion; 
without constantly performing it no one could 
attain to God (Qusnairi, 119. penult.). Here they 
may have imitated the Christian Euchites, as 
Goldziher conjectures (Vienna Orient, Joum, 
vol. xiii. p. 39) in his valuable paper on the early 
development of Sufiism, to which the writer of the 
present article is deeply indebted. Even those 
who granted that ordinary prayer (^aldt) was the 
most excellent act of devotion recognized the 
superiority of dhikr, in so far as the latter was not 
confined to any stated times, and might be con- 
tinued hour after hour without interruption 
(Qushairi, 120. 6 from foot). In some cases it was 
accompanied by acts of penance, ^azim al-Hanafl 
used to knock his head against the wall of his 
chamber until it bled [^ilyat, ii. 251) ; and Shibli 
(ob. 945-946 A,©.) during his novitiate was accus- 
tomed to pray in a dark cellar, and flagellate 
himself with a bundle of rods whenever he felt 
that his faculties were not concentrated (Qushairi, 
120. 4 ff.). Meetings for the purpose of dhikr were 
held in the Umayyad period — H^'San of Ba§ra is 
said to have presided over them— and seem to have 
been attended by persons inclined to quietism, who 
disliked the crude declamations of the or 

popular preachers (cf, Qut al-qulub, i. 149). The 
dangers lurking in a perpetual lip-service soon ! 
became apparent to the Sufis themselves ; it was 
discouragea by the Baghdad school, which flourished 
in the 3rd cent. A.H., because it led to hypocrisy 
(Gold^er, loc, cit, p. 40). Qushairi (119. last 
line) insists that dhikr with the tongue is sub- 
ordinate to dhikr with the heart, and should be 
regarded as an insti^ent whereby the higher 
and truly effectual dhikr is acquired ; nevertheless, 
the latter is incomplete without the former— the 
adept combines both. See also art. StTFliSM. 

(a) Benunciation and poverty, — Qushairi, in his 
chapter on renunciation (zuhd), refers to the 
question whether zuhd consists in renouncing 
what is unlawful (hardm) or what is lawfiu 
(haldl). The general opinion was that all Muslims 
were bound to renounce Ju^rdm^ but that renuncia- 
tion of hxldl was a merit ; this view accords with 
many passages in the Qur’an, e,g, ‘ Say, the goods 
of this world are little, and the next world is better 
for those who fear God’ (Qur. iv. 79). At first, 
renunciation was understood almost exclusively 


in a material sense ; the zdhid abstained from 
food, sleep, society, and all harmless pleasures. 

If a man possessed only one shirt, he might count 
on being admitted to paradise before his more 
deserving neighbour who had two (Tadh, cd-aidiyd^ 

i, 47. last line and foil.). But since the ascetics 
naturally restricted to the narrowest possible 
limits, and condemned everything else as super- 
fluous, it was but a short step to the view that 
‘nothing in the world is lawful, and therefore 
there is no true renunciation in renouncing the 
world’ (Qushairi, 67. 11). The sayings of the 
early Sflfis exhibit a strong bias towards a spiritual 
conception of zuhd. Not that they fasted less, 
kept fewer vigils, or relaxed their austerities, but 
they realized that such acts could have no v^ue 
except as the expression of an inward feeling. 
Benunciation exists only in the heart {ffilyat, 
jL 17()®’) ; it is the abandonment of all that diverts 
one from God (Qushairi, 67. 4), and especially the 
abandonment of ‘sell’ Self-abnegation, in its 
practical aspects, which alone concern us here, 
may be described as trust in God (tawaM^l) or 
quietism (ridd)^ and is closely connected with the 
doctrine of ‘ poverty ’ {faqr\ 

Most Muhammadan treatises on §1iflism allude 
to the controversy which arose at an early period 
as to the superioriW of poverty or riches (see, e,g„ 
Kashf al-mahjub, Lahore ed. jp. 15, 1. 18 if. ; I^aydt 
al-quluh^ printed on the margins of QHt al-qtuw^ 

ii. 161. 15 ff.). It was debated whether the rich 
man who was blessed with wealth and who rendered 
thanks to God for it did not represent a higher 
ideal than the poor man who endured want un- 
complainingly. Some argued that wealth {ghancl)^ 
being an attribute of God, should be pi ef erred to 
poverty, which is an attribute of man, and cited 
the Prophet’s saying : * The upper hand is better 
than the lower,’ i,e/to give is better than to receive. ’ 
The leading §€Lfis, however, with a few exceptions, 
declared in favour of poverty, quoting such tradi- 
tions as these ; ‘ 0 God, let me live poor, and die 
poor, and rise from the dead amongst the^ poor ’ ; 
‘the poor of my people will enter Paradise five 
hundred years before the rich’; ‘poverty is my 
pride’ (cd-faqru falyr%). What poverty meant 
may be gathered from a saying ox Sari as-Saqati 
(ob. 867 A.©.) : ‘Do not take any thing from any 
one, nor ask any thing of any one, nor have with 
you any thing that yon can give to any one’ 
(Ifilyat, ii. 244^). This counsel of perfection was 
based on the theory of tawakkul {‘trust in God’), 
which the early §lifis carried to extreme lengths 
(see Goldziher’s mvestigation of the subject in 
the Vienna Orient, Joum, vol. xiii. pp. 41-56). 
They define tawakkul as renunciation of ^rsonal 
initiative and volition, leaving all to God, being 
entirely passive, like a corpse in the hands of the 
washer who prepares it for burial. Applying this 
doctrine to matters of practical life, the true 
mutawakkil could not make any effort, direct or 
indirect, to obtain the means of subsistence, or 
admit any thought of providing for the morrow. 
He could not beg, work for hire, or ply any trade or 
handicraft, but had to depend for Ms daily breatl 
on what God, ‘ to whom Delong the treasures of 
earth and heaven,’ sent to him as a gift from Him- 
self, or delivered to him by the hands of his fellow- 
creatures. He was then said to gain his livelihood 
mina^-futuh, i,e, through an ‘ opening ’ which God 
made for him. The ancient Siifis, who commonly 
adhered to these principles and hence are often 
called ahifrmtawakkilun^ seem to have been in- 
fluenced by Christian teaching (Mt 6^'®^, Lk ; 
see Goldziher, loc, cit, p. 45). In later times, when 
the theory had broken down, the same term was 
still used to denote a class of Sufis who wandered 
to and fro, living ‘on trust’ (aid %tawakktd). It 
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was customary for such men to make the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca ‘without provision’ {bild zad), and 
in some cases they considered their vow of tawaJc- 
kul to have been violated if they extracted a thorn 
from their feet or cried out for help on falling into 
a well. But, of course, the facts of nature were 
too strong for the doctrinaires. Living ‘on trust/ 
if strictly interpreted, involved a serious risk of 
death hy^ starvation. That some mutawakkilun 
perished in this way is likely enough, and may 
possibly have evoked the assertion, which is ascribed 
to Sufyan ath-Thauri i. 81^), that those who 

refuse to beg, and die of hunger in consequence, 
go to Hell. Gradually the Sufis themselves came 
round to the opinion that iawakkul was not in- 
validated by seeking a livelihood (takassuh), A 
similar conclusion was reached as regards the ques- 
tion whether a mutawakkil might take medicine 
or not ; but there were always individuals who 
refused to compromise with their conscience. 
Goldziher (lac. cit p. 53) mentions the existence 
in Persia, in the 4th cent. A.H., of a numerous 
sect who rejected medical aid. Their leader, Abu 
’l-Pair b. Baba, was a Christian physician, and, 
like modern Christian Scientists, he recommended 
his patients to trust in God. It is curious that a 
theory which forbade beggary, or allowed it only 
as a last resource, should actually have produced 
swarms of able-bodied mendicants who made their 
tcmakkvl an excuse for living on charity. 

3. Development of Sufi asceticism in the Middle 
Ages. — (a) Monastic institutions . — The Prophet’s 
saying, ‘ There is no monasticism in Islam,’ was not 
falsified, on any large scale at least, until several 
centuries had elapsed. Most of the early Sflfis led 
secluded lives with a few friends and companions 
of the same way of thinking. Many of them were 
married, and some had the full legal complement 
of wives, like 9atim al-A§amm of Balkh, who 
died in A.D. 851 {J^ilyaty i. 213t>). Bishr al-5afi, 
although himself unmarried, is said to have acknow- 
ledged that Abmad b. flEanbal, who had followed 
the sunna approving matrimony, was his superior 
in this respect {Qut ahquluby ii. 241). Never- 
theless, the advocates of celibacy— for they did not 
always practise what they preached— soon began 
to make themselves heard, ^^-san of Ba§ra said 
that, when God wills the welfare of a man in this 
world, He does not occupy him with wife and child 
{LawdqiJ^,, i. 38. 10). According to Bibab b. 'Amr 
al-Qaisi, no one attains the rank of the elect 
{^ddlqun) until he leaves his wife a widow and 
his children fatherless 61. 4). Abu Sulaiman 
ad-Darani spoke of marriage as a backsliding and 
a concession to worldliness ; it might be the better 
state for those who could endure its cares, but 
only the single man {wahid) tasted the full sweet- 
ness of devotion, and was able to give his whole 
heart to God {Qilt al-qulub, ii. 247). These views, 
conflicting with the ancient Muslim doctrine that 
a man’s duties towards his family are quite as im- 
portant as those which concern his faith, never 
ained universal acceptance. Celibacy is seldom 
emanded by Muhammadan religious orders as a 
condition of membership. 

We have but little information as to the origin 
and growth of monasticism in the early period of 
Islam. The first monastery [hdnaqdli) for Safis 
is said to have been founded at Ilamla in Palestine 
by a Christian dignitary {NafaMt, 34), apparently 
before A.D. 800. Sitting in s, hdnaqdh was con- 
demned, as equivalent to begging, by Abtl Turab 
an-Nakhshabi, who died in A.D. 859 {Jfilyat, ii, 
222^). The year 200 A.H. (=A.D. 815) is named in 
two fictitious traditions (Qut al-quluhy ii. 239) as 
the date after which celibacy would be permissible 
to aU Muslims, and would be adopted by the best 
men amongst them ; and this prophecy after the 


event seems to mark the beginning of Muslim 
monasticism with approximate correctness. It is 
probable, however, that the development of organ- 
ized monastic institutions throughout the Muham- 
madan empire belongs to a much later period. In 
reading the older works on Siifiism, e.g. the Qili 
ahquluby the Jfilyat al-auUyd^ and the Bisdla ot 
Qushairi (all of which were written before A. D. 1050), 
one is struck by the rarity of any reference to 
monasteries ; yet the celebrated Sufis of the 3rd 
and 4th cents. A. H. generally gathered round them 
a circle of disciples, who would naturally have 
dwelt in religious houses, if such had been avail- 
able. Maqrizi ii. 414. 3) says that 

qdhs were introduced into Islam during the 6th 
cent. A.H., which corresponds to the 11th cent, of 
the Christian era. We may accept this statement 
in the sense that Sufi monasteries, the members of 
which lived together for ascetic purposes under the 
direction of an abbot, or shaikh, first became numer- 
ous and widely spread during the above-mentioned 
epoch. Maqrizi’s observation agrees with a passage 
in Qazwini (Athdr al-bildd, ed. Wiistenfeld, 241. 
3 from foot), where Abii Sa’id b. Abi ’l-gair, who 
died in A.D. 1049 (not about A.D. 815, as was 
erroneously asserted by De Sacy in Journal des 
Savants, 1821, p. 725, and after him by Dozy and 
von Kremer), is described as the founder of Sufi 
monasticism and rules of discipline. During the 
next two hundred years (A.n. 1050-1250) the sys- 
tem was further organized and extended by the 
various Dervish orders-— *Adawis, Qadiris, Rifa'is, 
Mevlevis, etc. — ^which arose in rapid succession. 

The well-known treatise on Siifiism, entitled 
*Awdrif ahMddrif, by Shihab a*d-Din 'Umar as- 
Suhrawardi (ob. 1234 A.D.), supplies many interest- 
ing details concerning Muslim monastic life (see 
especially chapters 12-18 and 48-52). Speaking of 
the relation between the Shaikh and the disciple 
(murid), Suhrawardi asserts that the latter becomes 
part of the Shaikh, just as in natural generation 
the son is part of the father. ‘ This,’ he says, ‘ is 
a ^iritual birth, according to the words of Jesus : 

“ Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God’” (Jn 3*). The disciple was 
usually invested by the Shaikh with a patched 
frock (hirqa) as a sign that he submitted abso- 
lutely to the Shaikh’s authority ; in this ceremony 
the hand of the Shaikh was considered to repre- 
sent the hand of the Prophet. While the disciple 
remained in constant association with the Shaikh 
and under his care, he passed through the time of 
‘sucking’ (irtidd), and it behoved him not to 
depart without leave, but to wait until the Shaikh 
decided that the moment of ‘ weaning ’ (Jitdm) had 
amved. ‘The ascetics of old,’ Suhrawardi con- 
tinues, * desired solitude on account of the dangers 
to which society exposed them, but Stifis who live 
in convents overcome these dangers by the strengtli 
of their devotion and the soundness of their spirit- 
ual state. They are as one body animated by the 
single aim of dwelling together in complete accord 
both outwardly and inwardly; this is a unique 
characteristic which distinguishes them from every 
other sect in Islam.’ The convent (ribdt) comprised 
men of all ages, and consisted of private cells 
(zdwiya) as well as an assembly-room (bait ai 
jamcCa). The old men, Suhrawardi thinks, should 
be allowed to stay in their cells, where they can 
sleep and rest and do as they please ; but, for dis- 
ciplinary reasons, it is advisable that the young 
should sit in the assembly-room, holding their 
breath and keeping their senses under control ; if, 
however, a novice is disturbed by talking and 
noise, he should be sent to the Shaikh’s private 
apartment, that his attention may not be dis- 
tracted, while the Shaikh himself maintains order 
in the assembly-room. Novices should be em 
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ployed in ‘ service ® (hidma) and sent to help their 
DTethren who are engaged in devotion and con- 
templation, and who alone are excused from menial 
tasks. Service is a pious work, but the Sufis do 
not approve of asking any one who is not a Sufi to 
serve them; for ‘they are men, and things proceed 
from them, in the course of human nature, which 
are objectionable to a stranger ignorant of their 
aims.’ Their refusal to associate with such a person 
is due to respect for his feelings, not because they 
deem themselves superior to any Muslim. The 
food of the monks was either provided by endow- 
ment or procured by begging. Only those were 
entitled to partake of it who were so occupied with 
Grod as not to be capable of earning their livelihood, 
or who were excused on the score of age, or who 
were authorized by the Shaikh to receive it in 
return for their labour. Unless the terms of 
the endowment necessitated a certain indulgence, 
it was a universal rule in Sufi asceticism that 
no idler should eat the food of the convent. 
Suhrawardi recommends a forty days’ seclusion 
(arhdlniya) for prayer and fasting once a year. 
Solitude, he insists, has for its object a moral 
purification : it must not he sought on account of 
the visions and ecstasies which sometimes result 
from it. The disciple who goes into retirement 
{hftlwa) should strip himself of the world and 
d^card all that he possesses, and, after seeing that 
his clothes and his prayer-mat are clean, he should 
pray two rak'as and repent of his sins with weep- 
ing and humility. He ou^t not to leave his cml 
except for the public and Friday prayers {salat al~ 
jama a wa-qalat al-jurda) ; on these occasions he 
should continue his dhiJcr and pay as little attention 
as possible to what he hears and sees, in order that 
he may not fall into temptation. During his re- 
tirement, he should perform ablutions regularly, 
and sleep only when overpowered by fati^e, and 
never cease from repeating his dhiJcr until he grows 
\^eary ; then he must con it over in his heart, with- 
out any movement of his tongue (see "Awdrif. 
chs. 26-28), ^ 

(5) Ascetic sjy stems. — European writers on Sufiism 
are often inclined to identify it with pantheism and 
to lay undue stress on its transcendental flights, 
while they ignore its ascetic and ethical founda- 
tion. This is the ‘path’ {tanqa) which every Sfifi 
must traverse before he can hope to reach the goal 
of his journey, and which is expounded at great 
length in the Qut aUquluh by Ahti Talib al-Makki 
(op. 996 A.D,) and other manuals written with a 
didactic purpose. In such works the different 
‘stations {maqdmdt) of the ‘path’ are carefully 
mapped out, and the doctrines pertaining to each 
are explained and illustrated by means of Qur’S-nic 
texts, traditions of the Prophet, and sayings or 
anecdotes of famous saints. All systems of Sufi 
asceticism are h^ed on the same materials ; hence 
it IS not smprising that one is very like another 
externaUy, however much they may diverge in spirit 
^cording to the author’s individual point of view, 
lb IS riot possible to describe any of them in detail 
here, but their broad outlines can be exhibited if 
we briefly examine the systematic treatment of the 
subject by Uhazali (ob. 1111 a.d.) in his Ihyd, 
wmch IS a classical text-book of orthodox Sufiism. 
i^hazali does not address himself to Sufis alone* 
his aim is the revivification (%a) of tlhe Muham- 
madan religion, and he has no desire to make 
every Muslim a monk. Consequently, in the first 
aait of the work he deals with the ordinary reli- 
pous duties of purification, prayer, almsgiving, 
fastmg, and pilgrimage ; then with supererogatory 
acta of devotion, such as recitation of the Qur’an, 
praase of (^d [dhikr), suppHeation (du'd), and 
dmcimses exhaustively the relation of 
rehgion to social life. Many of these topics, though 


hearing a wider application, belong to the pre- 
liminary stage— the ‘law’ (shar%a\ as it k techni- 
cally named — of Sufi asceticism, but in the third 
and fourth volumes of the Ihyd Ghazali unfolds 
the method adopted by the Sufis for attaining 
spiritual perfection. This method falls into two 
parts, which may be called purgative and unitive, 
inasmuch as the former purifies the heart by sub- 
duing the passions, while the latter leads to union 
with God by the acquisition of virtues and faculties. 
The principles of the purgative way are summarized 
as follows (/%a, iii. 74. 15 ff. Before entering 
on his novitiate, the aspirant must renounce four 
things : wealth, reputation, mechanical conformity 
{taqlld)y ^iA sin. He will then need a Shaikh to 
direct him. The Shaikh, to whom he must cling 
‘like a blind mp on the bank of a river to his 
guide,’ will provide him with four weapons against 
the assaults of Satan, viz. solitude, silence, fasting, 
and sleeplessness. Now begins what is generally 
a long inward struggle with the lusts and passions. 
When these have been vanquished, the novice 
should retire to his cell andt perform only the 
obligatoiy acts of devotion, and continually repeat 
I some such as or SuhhdnaHldh! 

\ (‘Glory to God !’), until the essential meaning of 
it has filled his heart. He must strive to banish 
every thought that is not of God, and to repel the 
evil suggestions with which Satan plies him. 
Whatever passes in his mind he should communi- 
cate to the Shaikh. Then, if the Shaikh knows 
that his pupil is intelligent and can be trusted 
rightly to apprehend the Divine reality {haqlqat), 
he will bid him meditate assiduous^, in order that 
illumination may enter his heart. Herein it behoves 
the Shaikh to exercise the greatest possible care, 
for this is a perilous matter, in which many novices, 
going beyond their depth, are utterly lost. The 
weak should be confined to what they are capable 
of understanding, e.g. simple faith and practical 
devotion. Those who occupy themselves with 
meditation have to beware of many pitfalls, such 
as_ vaingloiw, hypocrisy, delight in visions and 
miracles. After this risum^ of the purgative way, 
Ghazali treats in ample detail of the various 
passions and vices, from lust and gluttony to 
spiritual pride, their nature, symptoms, diagnosis, 
and the remedies which are most effectual in each 
case {Ihyd, iii. 78-392). Finally, in the fourth 
volume of his work, he expounds the unitive way 
under the following heads: (1) repentance, (2) 
patience and thanksgiving, (3) fear and hope, (4) 
poverty and renunciation, (5) unification {tauhld) 
and trust in God, (6) love, desire, intimacy, and 
acquiescence, (7) intention, sincerity, and truth, 
(8) contemplation {murdqaha) and self-examination 
{muJpdsaba), (9) reflexion (tafakkur), (10) medita- 
tion on death and what comes after it. Similar 
scales of ascent occur in every system of Sufi 
^eosophy (see SITfIism), and are possibly of 
Buddhistic origin (cf. Goldziher, in JBAS, 1904 
p. 139 ff.). At any rate. Buddhism can be shown 
to have exerted a considerable influence on the 
practice and theory of mediseval Muslim asceticism; 
e.g. the use of rosaries and the custom of holding 
the breath were borrowed from Buddhist monks, 
whose example must also have powerfully affected 
tke monastic ideals and institutions that reached 
a high degree of development in this period (ef 
Gol<^her, loo. cU. p. 125 ff. ; von Kremer, Oultur. 
gesch. Streifzuge, p. 45 ff.). 

/t J?’ asceticism. — Suhrawardi 

{ Awarif, xii. 194 ff.) distinguishes the asceticism of 
the mystics, which iUuminates the heart, from that 
practised by philosophers and materiaUsts with the 
object of punfymg the senses and thus facilitating 
the acqmrement of the inteUectual sciences; thi 
latter, he says, leads to heresy. It assumes its 
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most interesting form in the so-called zindlqs, a 
name given by the Muslims to various kinds of 
heretics, particularly those who rejected positive 
religion and acknowledged only the moral law (for 
the derivation and meaning of zindlq, cf. E. G. 
Browne, A Literary History of Persia^ 1902, i. 
159 ff. ; Nicholson, A Literary History of the 
Arabs, 1907, 372 ff.; and art. ATHEISM [Muh*]). 
Renunciation {zuhd) was characteristic of many 
on whom this epithet was bestowed. Some of 
them were undoubtedly influenced by Manich- 
sean and Buddhistic ideas, but Muhammadan 
orthodoxy was apt to brand as ‘free -thought’ 
{zandaqa) any moral creed that was not built en- 
tirely on a dogmatic basia. Abu ’1-Atahiya (ob. 
828 A.D.), though his poems are full of allusions to 
Paradise, Hell, and the Resurrection, was called a 
zindiq by his contemporaries, apparently because 
they suspected him of being a moralist in disguise ; 
and they might have urged, ydth truth, that the 
prevailing tone of his poetry is ethical and reflect- 
ive rather than religious. He sings the praises of 
asceticism, which he had adopted professionally in 
consequence, it is said, of a disappointment in love. 

‘ The noblest of men,’ he declares, ‘is a king in the 
garb of a beggar,’ i,e, an ascetic who is independent 
of the world and whose passions no longer enslave 
him 5 and again, ‘ those who are content with their 
lot are the truly free.’ With much better reason 
the charge of heresy was brought against another 
celebrated Muslim poet, Abu ’l-*Ala al-Ma’arri 
(see Ma'AERI). He too retired from a world where 
he had found only sorrow and failure. His asceti- 
cism, however, presents some peculiar features 
which it is possible, though hardly probable (cf. 
JR AS, 1902, p. 291), that he borrowed from the 
Indian Jains. He held that it was wrong to kill 
or injure any living creature, even a flea. His 
diet was strictly vegetarian ; he abstained from 
fish and eggs as well as milk and honey. He wore 
a dress of undyed wool and wooden snoes, on the 
ground that no animal should be slaughtered to 
make leather of its skin. His celibacy was not 
monastic in character, but was the result of his 
belief that the best fate is non-existence, and that 
one ought to shrink from multiplying the misery | 
of life. To pretend that such opmions and prac- 
tices are typical of the moral philosophers of Islam 
would be unjust to Maarri’s eccentric and original 
genius. He resembled some of them in making 
asceticism an affair of the conscience and the 
understanding, an ingredient of the highest virtue 
instead of a stepping-stone to the Absolute. Others, 
like the Ihw§.n as-§afa, or ‘Brothers of Purity,’ in- 
culcate obedience to the Divine world-law and love 
of God, which ‘gains in this life serenity of soul, 
freedom of heart, and peace with the whole world, 
and in the life to come ascension to Eternal Light.’ 

5. Conclusion : the Dervish orders. — As was 
said at the outset, this article is limited in scope, 
and deals only with the origin and main develop- 
ments of Muslim asceticism. Nearly every Muham- 
madan sect could contribute something to a detailed 
history of the subject, and there are abundant 
Oriental sources for such a work, but in the present 
state of our knowledge a certain sketchiness is un- 
avoidable. European writers have confined their 
researches almost exclusively to the modern Der- 
vish orders, in which Sufi asceticism and mysticism 
are carried as far as human nature can go. Some 
were founded before the Mongol Invasion (A.D. 
1258), but since the 14th cent, they have branched 
out in all directions from Senegal in the west to 
China in the east. While basing their doctrine on 
the principles of mediaeval SSiism, they have 
evolved a complex organization, extended the old 
practices, and mtroduced new ones. In some cases, 
too, their spirit and aims have been altered by the 


influence of environment and political circum- 
stances. As regards the ascetic training which 
they impose on their members, naturally each 
order has its own rules, but they generally agree 
in the following points : (1) an elaborate ceremony 
of initiation, which is sometimes preceded by a 
long and arduous apprenticeship ; (2) the wearing 
of a peculiar costume 5 (3) for neophytes, a severe 
discipline of solitude, prayer, fasting, and other 
austerities ; (4) the immoderate use of dhikr, with 
the help of music, dancing, and diverse physical 
stimulants, to excite ecstasy; (5) belief in extra- 
ordinary spiritual powers vouchsafed to adepts and 
ecstatic persons, which they display by chewing 
live coals, charming snakes, predicting future 
events, etc. ; (6) veneration, approaching to deifica- 
tion, of the Shaikh, or head of the order. If it is 
true that in most of their practices and beliefs the 
modem Dervishes had already been anticipated by 
the Sufis of the Middle Ages, from whom they are 
lineally descended, it is no less true that they have 
vulgarized Sufiism by surrounding it with a 
network of mechanical routine, by exalting its 
thaumatur^ at the expense of its theosophy, and 
by associating its deepest mysteries with the per- 
formance of an orgiastic exercise. See article 
Deevish. 


Litbraturb. —B esides the references ^iven in the article, 
students may consult, for early Muslim asceticism: von 
Kremer, Gesch. der herrschmden Ideen des Islams, 1868, 
p. 62flf. ; D. B. Macdonald, Muslim Theology, 1903, pp. 172-180 ; 
R. A. Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, 1907, pp. 
224-236 ; for Sufi asceticism in the Middle Ages : Miguel Asm 
Palacios, Algazel, dogmdtica, moral, ascitica, 1901 ; for philo- 
sophical asceticism . Goldziher, ‘ SS-lih b. *Abd al-QuddCs und 
das Zmdi^thum wahrend der Rerferung des Ohalifen al-Mahdi,' 
in Transactions of the Ninth (jongress of Orientalists,^ 1893, 
vol. li. p. 104 ff. ; Dieterici, JOie Phuosophie der Araher im X. 
Jakrhundert n. Chr., 1861-79 ; and for the asceticism of the 
Dervish orders: J. P. Brown, The Lermshes or Oriental 
Spiritualism, 1868; Depont and Coppolani, Les Confr^s 
religieuses mustdmanes, 1897. 

Reynold A. Nicholson. 

ASCETICISM (Persian).— An essential part 
of the meaning of the Zarathushtrian reform, viz. 
the care of cattle and pasture land, is given in ‘ The 
Complaint of the Soul of the Kine ’ in the Ahuna- 
vaiti Gathd, Yasna xxix. This zeal for economics 
being inseparably connected with the new faith, the 
Promet in his religion placed a distinct value on 
earmly goods and productive work, and introduced 
that strongly anti-ascetic tendency which separates 
the Avesta so widely from the higher Indian 
religion. 

I. The Avesta moral code is not only negative 
(‘Thou shalt not,’ etc.), but also contains positive 
duties. In its origin it is the ethics of cattle- 
breeding. Zarathushtra himself was the first 
‘Jmeadow- keeping cattle rearer’ [vastrydfkiiy(is, 
Yasht xiii. 89), as well as the first priest and the 
first warrior. The Gdthds do not know any hut 
pasture land. By the time of the later Avesta 
agriculture has appeared. Yendldctd iii. mentions 
the five places which are the happiest on this earth : 
(1) where one of the faithful is worshipping; (2) 
where one of the faithful erects a house with a 
priest therein, with cattle, a wife, children, and 
good herds, and where aU these treasures of life 
are prospering; (3) where most com and fruit 
trees are cultivated, and where water is led into a 
poorly watered soil (a later glosser has added, ‘ and 
where dryness is brought to a watery soil,’ ditching 
being later than artificial irrigation) ; (4) where 
flocks and herds increase most; and (5) where 
flocks and herds yield most urine. The life-long 
fight against the demons means cultivating the 
ground, sheltering the plants from drought and 
frost, spreading cultivation over land strenuously 
conquered from the wild. Activity has always 
been one of the first principles of Zarathushtrian- 
ism. 
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Among tlie later i?mtings of the Parsis, Sad Dar 
Ixxxl 10 inculcates: ‘Every good work which 
thou art able to do to-day do not postpone for 
to-morrow, and accomplish with thine own hand 
the counsel of thine own soul ' ; and in Ganje^ 
shdyagdn (§ 126) one-third of the day (and night) 
is given to religious duties, one-third to the cultiva- 
tion of the ground (the eight hours’ working day 1), 
and one-third to eating and sleeping. 

2. The following objections are raised against 
ascetic principles : — 

(1) wife and children make a man superior to 
him who is not married ( Vend. iv. 47). A young 
woman without children needs a husband, just as 
uncultivated ground needs cultivation. The good 
husband receives fruit from both ( Vend. hi. 24-25), 

Zarathushtra is of Divine origin— the heavenly 
glory (see art. Ages of the World [Zoroas- 
trian], vol. i. p. 205 f.) entered his grandmother 
(DlnJcart vn. li. 2ff., 14; vill. xiv. 1). But no- 
where is an attempt made to eliminate his father 
in the flesh. Such an idea would be opposed to the 
Mazdayasnian ideal of holiness. The psychological 
relation of the union of Zarathushtra’s parents in 
BmJcart VII. h. 48-52 may be a criterion : 

*Both have embraced the first time with desire for a son, and 
the demons shouted out unto them, in the villainous speech 
of sinfulness, thus: “Why shouldst thou act like this, vile 
Porushaspo?, ” whereupon they started up like people who were 
ashamed.^ The same experience was repeated a second and a 
third time. * And they spoke with one another about it, and 
continued at this duty, and accomplished it, saying : “We will 
not so stop without accomplishing something, not even though 
both Rak and Nodar should arrive here together. '* Then that 
manchUd, who was the righteous Zarathuaht, became complete 
... in the womb of his mother.* 

The Mazdayasnian has to recite the Ahuna- 
Vairya {g.v.) and the Ashem when he goes in to 
his wife {Dmkart ix. xix. 8). 

(2) The man who owns a house is superior to 
him who does not ( Vend. iv. 47). 

(3) Fasting is a sin. Without eating no one has 
strength for a vigorous piety, for cultivating the 
ground, for begetting strong children ( Vend. iii. 33). 
The man who nourishes and develops his body 
through the eating of meat takes in more of 
vohuman (‘good thought’) than he who does not 
( Vend. iv. 48). The man who teaches or practises 
fasting is an ashemaogha^ a destroyer of piety and 
of the holy law, and deserves punishment (Vend, 
iv. 49). 

A well-known passage of the Parsi treatise Sad 
Dar Ixxxiii. forbids fasting : * In our religion it is 
a sin to pass a day without eating. To us fasting 
means to fast from sin with the eye, with the 
tongue, with the ear, with the hand, with the 
foot.’ 

According to al-Biruni, the person who fasted 
was considered by the Zarathushtrians as a sinner, 
and had to feed a certain number of men as an 
expiation (Chronology, tr. Sachau, p. 217). 

(4) All practices of mortification are prohibited. 
The Pahlavi paraphrase of the Varshtmdnsar 
Nash of the Sasanian Avesta attributes the self- 
tortures prescribed by Mani to the Evil One 
(Dmkart ix. 39). 

The ascetics whose doctrines are opposed in the 
Pahlavi writings can be identified, even if they 
are not expressly mentioned, as Mani in the 
Pahlavi Varshtmdnsar Nask and Mazdak in the 
Pahlavi commentary to Vend. iv. 49 (‘Mazdak, 
son of B^mdat’). The chief form of asceticism 
^posed besides Manichseism was Christianity. 
During the persecutions of the Sasanians, marriage 
was not infrequently ofiered as an alternative to 
death. 

The ascetics referred to in the Vendldad may 
have been Christians (Darmesteter) or Manich^ans 
(Spiegel). But it seems equally probable that 
ascetic doctrines were well known and practised 


in Iran before them. The Babylonian religiois 
had unmarried brides of gods. In India the great 
ascetic methods of salvation were ancient. 

3. Penalties, imposed for offences against the 
Avesta law, often illustrate the anti - ascetic 
tendency, inasmuch as those punishments them- 
selves do not consist in sufferings, but in positive 
useful work. The requirements of penance and 
agriculture are fulfilled at the same time. In some 
Avesta fragments of the manuscript Tahmuras 
and in some of the book of ritual ceremonies, 
Nlrangistdn, the degree of penalty incurred 
partly by omissions or smaller inadvertencies in 
the ritual, and appointed to be three cuts with 
the lash (sraosho - karana, ‘the instrument of 
obedience’), is commuted into a day’s work in 
the fields (Fragments of Tahmuras^ xii, 11, 12 ; 
Fragments of Nlrangistdn, 42, 43, 69, 83, 109 ; 
AmG xxiv. 55 f., 105 ff.). If the penance inflicted 
by Vendldad xiv. upon the man who has killed an 
otter belongs to the ideals never realized, it is 
nevertheless very characteristic. He must, among 
other penalties, kill thousands of snakes, lizards, 
frogs, ants, worms, and flies. He must give to 
good men the instruments of a priest, of a warrior, 
and of a fanner. He must make ditches for 
irrigation, and make a gift to good men of culti- 
vated ground, a b3n:e, and a beautiful bedstead. 
He must give a young virgin as wife to a good man. 
He must make a gift of small cattle. He has to 
bring up twice seven puppies, and make twice 
seven bridges over ditches. He must cleanse 
twice nine dogs from vermin, and let twice nine 
Mazdayasnians get a good square meal of meat, 
bread, strong drink, and wine (cf. quotation from 
al-Biruni under 2 (3) above, and Vend, xviii. 73- 
74, where the killing of snakes, frogs, and ants, 
and the building of bridges over water belong to 
the punishment for sexu^ intercourse at forbidden 
times). All animals considered as bad and noxious 
are called khrafstra, and it is a most meritorious 
work to kill them. This is very different from the 
view of Lao-tse, from Indian, and from medigevai 
Stifi and Christian asceticism and mysticism. 

Literature. — Darmesteter AMQ xxii, 61 ff.; E. Lehmann, 
Zarathushtra (1899-1902), ii. ; Henry, Le Parsisim (1906) ; 
Rastamji Edulji Dastoor Peshotan Sanjana, Zarathushtra 
and Zarathushtrianism in the Avesta (1906) ; Soderblom, ‘ Du 
g6nie du Mazd^isme,* in Melanges Charles de Barlez (1896). 

Nathan Soderblom. 

ASCETICISM (Roman). — i. For the purposes 
of this article ‘ asceticism ’ may be taken roughly 
to mean self-discipline, prompted either hv the 
authority of religion or by philosophic reflexion 
upon life, or by a combination of both these forces. 

early Roman religion, so far as we can trace 
its features, was not to any appreciable extent 
swayed by the yearnings which in the Orient gave 
rise to asceticism at a time immemorially remote. 
The primitive Romans deemed that their shadowy 
and impalpable divinities were under compact with 

They asked* of their worshippers ^no burdensome 
price for the favonr which they accorded. The 
sacrifices required by them were trifling, though 
the ritual of circumstance and language connected 
with them was complicated, and needed to be 
carried out with the utmost precision. The idea 
of a taint or impurity, displeasing to the gods, and 
attaching to individuals, to masses of men, or to 
places, and to be cleansed aw^ only by purificatory 
ceremony, is old enough in Roman religion. But 
the expiation was easy, and called for little in the 
nature of self-suppression. Some of the primitive 
servants of the gods, particularly the Fiamen of 
Jnppiter and the Vestal Virgins, were subjected to 
strong ceremonial restrictions in their lives. But 
these resembled the religious tabus prevalent 
among backward races, rather than any genuine 
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ascetic discipline. The Roman ferim, or public 
religious celebrations, though requiring a cessa- 
tion of labour and ordinary occupations, were, for 
the most part, joyous in character. Even the 
services to appease the dead and the powers of 
the nether world, or to avert the wrath of heaven 
as declared by prodi^es, were not accompanied by 
practices of an ascetic character. 

2. It is probable that the idea of self-sacrifice as 
an element in religion was first made conspicuous 
to the Romans by some of the forms of worship 
which were imported from without into the Roman 
State. The rare traces of human sacrifice at Rome 
in obedience to superstition or relirion may safely 
be referred to a foreign origin. Such an elementary 
ascetic form as the fast was not regarded by Varro 
as belonging to the real Roman ritual, but as a 
feature of the Grcecus ritus. The earliest mention 
of it is in a fragment of the Bdlum Funicum of 
Nsevius (quoted by Nonius Marcellus, p. 197 M : 
‘res divas edicit, prsedicit castus’). The special 
name for a fast, castus (a noun), is of doubtful 
derivation. The adjective castus implied origin- 
ally purity achieved not by self-discipline but by 
ceremonial observance of no very exacting nature. 

3. Such discipline as the early Roman under- 
went was not self-imposed or required by religion, 
but was laid upon him by his country. There 
was no limit to the sacrifices which she might 
demand of him ; but on^ in rare cases had these 
a religious significance. This was particularly true 
of the ceremony called devotion by which a com- 
mander in the field, using a solemn formula, vowed 
himself to death, thereby binding the gods to be- 
stow the victory on his army (Livy, viii. 6-10). 
But even in such circumstances, if the enemy failed 
to kill the willing victim, it was possible, in true 
Roman fashion, to cheat the gods by burying a 
human image and raising a mound over it. 

4. We must look, therefore, for traces of as- 
ceticism to those cults which Rome and the West 
adopted from Greece and the East. The fast 
(castus or jejunium) enjoined upon a deity’s wor- 
shippers first appears in connexion with Ceres. 
Although her name is Latin, all her ritual in 
historic times was Greek, and her station in the 
official religion was first assigned to her in the 
earliest days of the Republic by the custodians of 
the Sibylline books, who controlled the immigra- 
tion of alien divinities. Her priestesses were 
Greeks brou^t from the towns of lower Italy 
(Cicero, pro jBalbo, 55). As she became a chief 
patroness of the plebeians and the poor, her cult 
grew in popularity, and new services were grafted 
on the old. In b.C. 191 a fast in imitation of a 
Greek vria-rela was instituted in her honour, and 
was celebrated annually on Oct. 4. By a paradox 
not uncommon in the history of religion, Ceres, 
who bestowed the boon of bread, was honoured by 
abstinence from bread (Fest. p. 154 ; Arnob. v. 16). 
The fast may also have indicated a participation 
in the sorrow of the mother (Ceres-Demeter) for 
the loss of her child (Libera-Persephone). Also in 
August a vigil was maintained during nine nights 
by women worshippers, and was accompanied by 
a strict rule of chastity. This led to Ceres being 
regarded as a divinity who presided over divorce, 
though she was commonly reckoned as one of the 
patronesses of wedlock. An inscription found at 
Bologna, and of at least as early a date as 200 B.a, 
seems to point to a castus by which Juno Lucina 
and Juppiter were propitiated (Ritsohl, Pmc. Lot, 
Monumenta^ Suppl. 11, 12). 

5. A few years before the time at which the 
jejunium Cereris was introduced, the Magna Mater, 
the Great Mother of the gods, who dwelt especially 
-?n Mount Ida, was officially welcomed at Rome. 
This was due to the superstition which was gener- 


ated in the minds of the people by the disasters of 
the Second Punic War, when the Roman gods 
seemed insufficient to sustain the Roman power, 
and a yearning arose for aid from the gods of 
other lands. The formless stone, which in the 
temple of the Great Mother at Pessinus in Galatia 
was venerated as her type, was brought to Rome 
and enshrined on the Palatine. The ritual of the 
goddess was frenzied and orgiastic. For the first 
time self-mutilation was accepted by authority at 
Rome as pleasing to Heaven. The favourite of 
the Great Mother, commemorated in her cere- 
monies, was the mythical Attis, who gave his 
name to the weird poem of Catullus. At first 
the priests of the goddess were imported from her 
origmal home, as their name (Galh) indicated, and 
Romans were forbidden to take office nnder her. 
But as early as B.c. 77 a breach of the rule took 
place, and during the Imperial period the priests 
and priestesses were all Roman. The worship 
became more and more elaborated as time went 
on, and it grew in popularity tin it spread far and 
wide in the West. 

6. Closely connected with the Magna Mater was 
the great rite of the Tauroholium, with its minor 
form, the Grioholium (qq^v.). Its history and nat- 
ure are in. several respects obscure, but its essence 
was that the adherent of the goddess should be 
penetrated with a sense of impurity, of which he is 
rid by being drenched with the blood of a slain 
bull or ram. A famous inscription (GIL vi. 610) 
relates how, after undergoing the taurobolium and 
criobolium, a worshipper ‘ was born again for eternal 
life ’ (renatus in ceternum). This ritual sprang up 
in the 2nd cent. A.D., and its earliest traceable home 
was the Vatican mount, where St. Peter’s now 
stands. The fame of this ceremonial is significant 
of that OTeat change which passed over the Western 
world during and after the 1st cent. A.D., when 
the passage was made from general scepticism 
to general belief and superstition, and a curious 
sense of guilt in the face of heaven became pre- 
valent, with a longing to find means for purging 
it away. Renunciation and the repression of desire 
were to some extent demanded by all the worships 
of the East which encountered this changed spirit 
and endeavoured to satisfy it. The satisfaction 
offered was, of course, to a large extent ceremonial 
and magical, and sometimes, to our ideas, flagrantly 
unethical. But the Eastern cults in their westward 
march dropped most of their baser features, and, 
on the whole, introduced new and better concep- 
tions of Divine power. It was jpossible for specu- 
lating Romans to identify the Magna Mater and 
also Bellona,* whose respectability in Asia Minor 
was not beyond question, with the divinized idea 
of Virtue. 

7. As is well known, the soldiers who served 
Rome, whether Romans or aliens, and passed from 
land to land, were greatly instrumental in carrying 
westward the Eastern cults. Some of these failed 
for a time to obtain authoritative recognition, and 
were merely tolerated by Government (with occa- 
sional suppression), because of their acceptability to 
the people at large. But by the 3rd cent, the Ro- 
man Emperors practically abandoned the attempt 
to hurl back the Oriental deities who were invading 
Italy and the capital of the empire. A cult which 
long remained unofficially popular was that of the 
Cappadocian divinity Md, a form of the Great 
Mother, whose acquaintance the Roman soldiers 
made when Sulla penetrated into the country of 
the goddess. W e have in Strabo (p. 535) a reference 
to her temple at Comana, with 6000 servants at- 
tached, whose forms of veneration were often far 

* A Cappadocian goddess who must not be confused with the 
Roman deity of the same name (cf. Oumont, Les RdigwM 
orientaleSf Paris, 1907, p. 66 f.). 
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from reputaMe. She was identified hy the Romans 
with the old Italian goddess Bellona. The popu- 
lace of the West became familiar with the spectacle 
of hierophants in procession with strange garb, who : 
cut themselves with the double axe and sprinkled 
the mob with their blood, while they uttered frantic 
prophecies. The priests wandered about making 
collections, Eke the begging friars of the Middle 
Ages. 

g, Egyptian divinities, especially Isis, early made 
their way into the Greek districts of Italy and into 
Etruria, The cidt of Isis ultimately had extra- 
ordinary ramifications all over the Empire, but 
particularly in the West, and it exercised an 
especial fascination over women. Stringent bodily 
abstinence and a sort of penance were marked 
features of her worship, which took upon it mani- 
fold forms. Its elaborated ritual, its perpetual 
services carried on (as few were) day by day, its 
mystical character, its discipline preceding initia- 
tion in ascending grades, the duties which its 
ceremonies provided for the multitude, as well as 
for the priests, and the brotherhoods in which the 
worshippers were united and in some sort fenced 
off from the outer world— all these characteristics 
proved strongly attractive to the lower classes, so 
that Christians of the earlier centuries saw in Isis 
a formidable enemy of Christ. And she contri- 
buted, indeed, to Western culture elements which 
penetrated into the texture of the Church. Her 
worship was at first regarded with disfavour by 
the Government, but it advanced irrepressibly, 
as the literature of the Augustan age and later 
abundantly proves. 

9. There was also an influx of deities from Syria. 
The Beob Syria had close affinities with the Magna 
Mater and Bellona, and the priests and worshippers 
of these three heavenly beings were often seen in 
company, particularly in the last age of Paganism, 
when a dim consciousness of one great God beyond 
and above the separate divinities became prevalent. 
Another immigrant from Syria was the Sun -god, 
who played a great part in the reign of Elagabulus 
and later. But more important than these was 
the mighty Persian deity Mithra, often identified 
with the Sun-god. The strongly developed disci- 
pline, the advancement of the worshipper in mystic 
fellowship from grade to grade, and the community 
of the sacred brotherhoods rendered this cult highly 
fascinating to the West. Even in barbaric regions 
never wholly Romanized, numerous altars dedicated 
to Mithra and other traces of his worship have been 
found (see article Mithraism). 

10, These new forms of worship supplied to the 
ItaEc peoples elements which were wanting in 
the indigenous religions— the satisfaction which 
comes of self-sacrifice for heaven’s sake, the sensa- 
tion of mystical awe and an elevation of soul born 
of intercommmiion with the deity, also oftentimes 
a hope of life in a world beyond the grave. In the 
hard primitive life of the early Italian farmer the 
lack of these elements was not felt, but the ex- 
panded life of later times welcomed their advent. 
Mysteries of a Greek type, with symbolic cere- 
monies partly reminiscent of religion, partly em- 
bodying ideas that originated in the phEosophic 
schools, seem to have begun to spread to the ItaEc 
races as early as the days of the Punic Wars, To 
these mysteries ascetic practices were often at- 
tached. How ready the soil was to receive and 
develop the seeds of these new devotions was 
shown by the rapid spread of the movement called 
by the Roman Government the ‘ Bacchanalian con- 
^iraw,’ which was violently suppressed in B.c. 186. 
The Bacchic mysteries, taking root in the Greek 
districts of Italy, drew into connexion with them 
multitudes^ of Italic race and large numbers of 
Roman citizens. Many thousands were executed 


by authority of the senate, after inquiry which 
recalls the drumhead court-martial, in defiance of 
the laws which guaranteed fair trial to the Roman 
burgess. The criminal nature of the ‘ conspiracy ’ 
was assumed, hut never proved. The secrecy of 
the worship, then a strange and unfamEiar feature, 
produced an atmosphere of panic, generating visions 
of crime such as arose in the GentEe world from 
the mysterious nature of the early Christian ob- 
servances. In later centuries, ‘mysteries,’ con- 
nected with some mythical or semi-mythical 
founder such as Orpheus or Pythagoras, or with 
some definite divinity, were popular in the West, 
but the information which has come down to us 
concerning them is defective. 

11. The prevalence of the rites and practices to 
which reference has been made must have greatly 
changed, in the course of centuries, the primitive 
Roman and Italian sense of the relation between 
the Divine powers and man. The claims of the 
gods upon man were felt to be more exacting than 
had been imapned in early days, requiring a toU 
of human suffering, sometimes physical, sometimes 
consisting in a sharp repression of many of the 
desires and ambitions of the average human being. 
The object of the discipline was m some way to 
cleanse the worshipper from a taint of impurity 
which he conceived to stand between himself and 
his divinity. The sense of sin often had a merely 
superstitious, ceremonial, or mechanical origin, but 
more and more of a moral and truly religious leaven 
mingled with it as time went on. Rome contained 
a large Oriental population, mostly descendants of 
slaves brought from the East ; these contributed to 
the gradual transformation of ideas which pro- 
ceeded through the centuries. Juvenal (Sat. iu. 
62-65), it will be remembered, declared that the 
Syrian Orontes had long since debouched into the 
Tiber, and many other Eastern races besides the 
Syrian were abundantly represented at Rome. In 
the orientalizing of religious sentiment, the Jews 
played a certain part. The populace of the 
capital were as familiar with Jewish ideas as 
the rulers of the Empire were ostentatiously 
ignorant of them. The action of the Christian 
element on the pagan cults of the West, though 
important, is hard to measure, and has often been 
over-estimated. 

12. But another potent influence mingled with 
that of religion, and promoted a change in the 
moral atmosphere — the influence of philosophy. 
The first conspicuous example of asceticism within 
the bounds of Italy is seen in the extension among 
the Greek towns of the brotherhood founded by 
Pythagoras. The Roman antiquarians of the late 
Republic believed that early Rome itself had been 
influenced by the great philosopher, whose per- 
sonality had already been dissolved away by 
legend. Down to the latest Imperial times there 
never ceased to exist in Italy men who called them- 
selves his followers. The name ‘ Pythagorean ’ 
came to stand for simplicity of life, and for quiet 
of mind secured by self-suppression, self-discipline, 
and abstinence. Doctrines and ideas connected 
with the mythical name of Pythagoras entered 
into many of the late forms of religion and phEo- 
sophy in the West. ApoUonius of Tyana (q.v.), 
who was at Rome in the time of the Flavians, was 
supposed to be the great exponent of Pythagorean- 
ism on its moral and religious side. This figure, 
like that of Pythagoras, was soon encrusted by 
myth. The romantic biography written by PhEo- 
stratus during the reign of Septimius Severus is 
charged with ‘ Pythagorean ' ideas, and is deeply 
coloured by asceticism. 

13. But the vogue of the Pythagorean school 
never extended very far. The force of Stoicism 
in the Western world was vastly greater and more 
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pervading. The educated class at Rome began to 
be affected by it in the middle of the 2iid cent. b.c. ; 
and the influence continued and grew until the 
Imperial system was submerged. The Roman 
character, as formed in the hard school of early 
military service, and of that subjection to authority 
in which Rome had found the secret of conquest, 
responded more readily to the call of Stoicism than 
to any other creed framed in the philosophic schools 
of Hellas. When the days of luxury and corrup- 
tion came, the ideal Roman heroes were such men 
as Cincinnatus, summoned from the plough to com- 
mand the State ; Curius Dentatus, receiving the 
envoys of the Samnites while he cooked his herbs 
over the fire ; Decius and Regulus, self -devoted to 
death for their country’s sake. In the Augustan 
age, the Stoic and the ideal Roman were felt to 
be closely akin. There is a Stoic breath in the 
pessimism of Livy and Vergil, and the hope of 
their times for a new Golden Age and a great 
moral reform was often tinged by Stoic influence. 
It was not unnatural that many of the national 
heroes of later creation should be Stoics : Rutilius, 
Hhe Roman Socrates,’ who suffered on a false 
charge of the very crimes which he had r^ressed, 
Cato of Utica, Paetus Thrasea, and Helvidius 
Prisons. Even the Stoics who had opposed his 
predecessors on the throne, were heroes and 
martyrs in the eyes of Marcus Aurelius. 

14. Like all the other Greek philosophies of 
the later time, late Stoicism laid peculiar stress 
on conduct, and paid comparatively little heed to 
old theological and cosmological speculation. It 
carried to a higher pitch than other schemes the 
enthusiasm for morality, which it raised almost to 
the level of a religion. A school which proclaimed 
the worthlessness of all ambitions except the 
ambition to achieve pure virtue within the soul, 
which regarded * Nature’ as the teacher of all sim- 
plicity, which deemed that man most god-like who 
had the smallest wants and the most perfect control 
over his desires, which enjoined absolute submis- 
sion to a Divine order, and aimed at complete har- 
mony between the individual and the Divine will, 
could claim affinity with what the best Romans 
regarded as the true Roman spirit. The Stoic 
made higher moral claims than other teachers; 
he was therefore more severely judged by the 
outside world. It has been easy for the detractor 
in ancient and modern times to contrast the pro- 
fessions of many Roman Stoics with their practice, 
and so to exhibit their school as worthless. In 
equally easy fashion has the worthlessness of Chris- 
tianity often been alleged. It is certain that for 
the Romans, and for Western society generally, 
during many generations Stoicism was a leaven 
which worked powerfully for good, transforming 
the noblest natures most, but more subtly affecting 
the tone of life over a wide area. Profoundly in- 
fluencing Roman law, and creating an atmosphere 
which the early Church inhaled, the ideal pursued 
by the Roman Stoics has transmitted much to the 
emture of the modem world. In particular, the 
growth of asceticism within the early Church was 
made easier because society was permeated with 
Stoic ideas and ideas akin to them. 

15. The Cynic School, which was well repre- 
sented in the Imperial age, exaggerated all the 
ascetic elements in Stoicism. Some of the Stoics 
even pronounced Cynicism *a short road to wis- 
dom.^ Cynicism was indeed Stoicism ‘heated 
seven times more than it was wont to be heated.’ 
Epictetus draws a striking picture of the tme 
Cynic {Diss, iii. 22). He has^ thoroughly accepted 
the old Greek doctrine, which left its traces in 
many systems, that the body is the tomb of the 
spirit. The soul must turn to God for release, 
and liken itself to Him, so far as human strength 


will go, and must regard all material conditions 
as hampering and evil. But ascetic features were 
not wanting to many other sects besides the Cynics 
and the Stoics. They were conspicuous even in 
the much maligned Epicurean School. Although 
the motive power in human action was ditferenUy 
viewed by Stoics and Epicureans, yet the practical 
road to happiness laid down by both was much the 
same. The would-be happy man must learn to 
control, to limit, and to repress his desires, and to 
make himself independent of all that lies beyond 
his own power. Epicurus could rival Zeus in happi- 
ness on a diet of bread and water ; and it was a 
maxim among Epicureans that the man of perfect 
wisdom would not cease to be happy if he were 
stretched upon the rack. Human misery was held 
to spring in large part from the mistaken value set 
on things external to the soul— the rest of it being 
due to superstition. Like other moral and all 
religious schemes, Epicureanism could be distorted 
and travestied, and could stray far away from the 
lines laid down for it by its rounders and leaders. 
But true Epicureanism and true Stoicism were two 
trees which bore much the same moral fruit, how- 
ever unlike they might be at the roots. Many of the 
most ascetic lessons in morality which are laid down 
^ Seneca were drawn from the writings of the 
Epicurean brotherhood. 

16. Platonism was early influenced by Stoicism, 
and the Neo-Platonic movement of the third and 
later centuries resumed and enforced the ascetic 
elements in the earlier systems. Philosophic sects 
and cliques other than those which have been 
named also existed ; and nearly all showed some 
drift towards asceticism. But the most important 
movement of all was that great missionary move- 
ment which began early in the period of the Empire. 
Philosophers, often Cjnaics, but often also calling 
themselves by other names, left their studies and 
went forth into the streets of the great cities and 
preached to the people, urging them to change 
their lives and to follow after purity and absti- 
nence, and to listen to the Divine call. The 
bearded preachers, wandering from city to city 
in coarse attire, have often reminded the modern 
student of the poor friars of the Middle Ages, 
who might have used without change many of 
the phrases uttered by their Stoic, Cynic, or Epi- 
curean predecessors. Indeed, some 01 their utter- 
ances ring very like those of the ‘revivalist’ of 
modem days.^ Refined triflers like Lucian ridi- 
culed and vilified these enthusiasts, hut the com- 
mon people heard them gladly, and thronged to 
drink in their lessons. Doubtless some impostors 
traded on this demand for instruction ; but when 
every deduction has been made on account of the 
sounder ancient criticism, such as that by Epic- 
tetus, it would be unreasonable to doubt that 
these teachers did stir among the lower grades 
of society some yearnings after a better life. "We 
cannot measure their influence with precision, hut 
they must have contributed to swell the tide which 
bore Christianity on to its assured triumph. That 
the philosophic influences in the late Empire were 
far from worthless is seen by the example of 
Boethius, who, Christian as he was, found his 
chief consolation in philosophy. 

Litbraturb. — Information bearing on this subject is to be 
sought in the great modern works bearing on Roman religion 
and on late ancient philosophy. Among them may be men- 
tioned : Wissowa* Religion und Kultus der Ronmr (Munich, 
1902) ; R^ville, La Religion romaine sous les Sevkres (Paris, 
1886) ; G. Boissier, La Fin du paganisms (Paris, 1894) ; F. 
Cumont, Textes et monuments figures relatifs aux mystlres de 
Mithra (2 vols., Brussels, 1896-99), and The Mysteries of Mithra 
(Eng. tr. from 2nd Pr. ed., Chicago, 1903) ; 2eller, History of 
Greek Philosophy (2 vols., London, 1881) ; Dill, Roman Society 
from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (London, 1904) ; and A. Gasquet, 
he CvUe et les mysthres de Mithra (Paris, 1899). 

J. S. Keid. 
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ASCETICISM (Semitic and Egyptian). —As- 
ceticism, if it means the hahitnal renunciation of 
the things of the flesh as a self-discipline for the 
purpose of cultivating the things of the spirit, was 
unknown among the old heathen Semites and 
Egyptians, Asceticism is fundamentally based 
on a dualistic conception of the universe. It is 
justified only by the belief that matter is inher- 
ently corrupt— that it is the work, in whole or in 
part, of a being other than the Creator of the soul. 
Such a conc^tion had no existence among either 
Semites or Egyptians. To the Semites in the 
earliest times the soul was simply the physical 
breath. It sometimes in later periods designated 
the inner nature of man, and thus was often used 
for the self, but it was always closely connected 
with the body, and was never conceived as of such 
a different order of existence that it could be 
benefited by the destruction of the body. That 
God who had made the body breathed into man’s 
nostrils the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul (Gn 2^), is the general Semitic concep- 
tion, The soul was no holier than the body, for 
both were the work of the same deity. So 
dependent was the soul on the body, that after 
death the soul’s existence was confined to the 
under world where the body had been placed — a 
dark and gloomy region, where it led a miserable 
and half-animate existence (see ‘ Ishtar’s Descent,’ 
KB vi. 80“91 ; Dhorme, Choix de texteSi 326-‘341 ; 
or Bah, and Assyr, Literature^ Aldine ed., 408- 
413 ; also Is 14^®^* and Ezk 32^®"®^). So closely was 
the soul associated with the body, that later, 
when Semites came to believe in a resurrection, 
they necessarily held to the resurrection of the 
physical body. Indeed, the early Semitic con- 
ception of the manifestation of divinity through 
the processes of procreation (see Barton, Semitic 
Origins, ch. iii.) shows that their conceptions 
were removed as far as possible from asceticism. 

The EOTtian conception of the soul was different. 
They hmd it to be a concrete entity, impalpable 
during life, which had its residence in the body, 
but left it at the moment of death. Another 
entity was the an impalpable something con- 
nected with every man, W hether it was his double, 
or his guardian spirit or genius, is not clear (see 
Steindorff, i2eZ. of the Anc, Egyptians, 121f.). These 
were not, however, considered holier than the body, 
nor were their interests promoted by its destruction. 
On the contrary, the body had to be preserved for 
their use, and so preserved that each soul could 
recognke its own body ; hence the great efforts 
made in Egypt to mummify the bodies of the 
dead. 

It is clear, therefore, that among the peoples of 
whom we are speaking the fundamental thought- 
basis of asceticism did not exist. There are some 
phenomena, nevertheless, in the religions of these 
peoples which might to a superficial thinker seem 
to contradict this view. These must be briefly 
considered. 


1, Fasting was practised by the Egyptia 
(Herod, ii. 40), by the Babylonians and Assyria 
^ is shown by their penitential hymns (cf. Zimmei 
Bahylonische Busspsalmen, 34 ,* and Bah. and Assi 
Lit., ^dine ed., pp. 434, 437), by the Hebre" 
(cf. 1 K 2P-i2^ Lv 16^* 2327-82 etc.), and by t 

^abs, as is shown by the great fast of the mon 
^madan, which has been taken over into Islai 
A careful study of Semitic and Egyptian fasti 
mak^ it clear that it was not an ascetic practic 
W. R. Smith {Ed. of Sem.^ 434 fif.) held that 
the bepnniHg Semitic fasting was a preparati 



^ evidently the conception __ __ 

entertained, if Herodotus may 


trusted, for he says the fasting was immediately 
followed by a sacrifice and a banquet. In the later 
development of Semitic thought among the Baby- 
lonians and Hebrews, fasting was undoubtedly 
regarded as a means of expressing penitence for 
sin, and of exciting the pity of the otiended deity. 
This is the view which is expressed in the peni- 
tential psalms. It is based, however, on their 
conception of sin, and, as is shown below, that 
had nothing to do with asceticism. 

2. Another practice which might be interpreted 
by some to indicate the presence of asceticism 
was the abstinence from sexual intercourse under 
certain conditions. Thus ‘to lie with a woman 
having her sickness ’ was tabu (Lv 20^®), This 
was not, however, a manifestation of asceticism, 
but the tabu arose from the belief that men- 
struation was a manifestation of Divine power 
with which it was dangerous to come into contact. 
Herodotus tells us that among the Babylonians 
and Arabs all sexual intercourse was followed by 
purification (i. 198), which means simply that it 
was regarded as an especially Divine process (cf. 
W. E.. Smith, 425 ff., 446 fif.). Sexual intercourse 
was also tabu among both Egyptians and Semites 
within the holy precincts of a sanctuary (cf. Herod, 
ii. 64, and W. E. Smith, 46 ff. and 481 ff.). This 
was the case even when sacred prostitutes were 
connected with the temples, for these were careful 
to take their partners outside the sacred precincts 
(cf. Herod, i. 199). It was also prohibited to 
warriors — war being to the ancients a holy function 
— and often to people under a vow. While the 
oridn of these tabus is not altogether clear, they 
had nothing to do with asceticism. The tabu 
relating to holy places does not apparently belong 
to the earliest stratum of Semitic religious thought, 
for in the earliest period sexual licence appears to 
have formed a part of the religious feasts (cf. 
Barton, Sem. Or. 110). Probably at first sexual 
pleasures were tabued to those on pilgrimage for 
a reason similar to that which prescribed fasting, 
viz. that the body might be the better prepared 
for the holy function at the festival. The tabu 
may afterwards have been applied to the holy 

E lace as an extension of this, or may have existed 
rom the first lest the exercise of such a holy 
function in a sacred spot would make it too 
dangerous for one afterwards to mingle with his 
fellows. The application of the tabu to warriors 
is an extension of the tabu attaching to the holy 
place. Sexual intercourse was also renounced by 
those under a vow, perhaps for the same reason 
that food was sometimes renounced, i.e. as a 
motive for the early performance of the vow (cf. 
Ac 23^^). In any case these tabus do not spring 
from ascetic principles. 

3. The conception of sin which is found in the 
OT, the Babylonian penitential psalms, and in 
lesser degree in the Qur’an (cf. Toy, Judaism and 
Christianity, 183 ff.; Morgenstern, The Doctrine 
of Sin in the Babylonian Beligion, 1905; and 
Qur’an, iv. 35), has no ascetic foundation. This con- 
sciousness of sin arose from the want of harmony 
between environment and life, or the disparity 
between prosperity and merit, and had nothing to 
do with ascetic conceptions. 

There were two apparent exceptions in ancient 
Semitic life to^ the statements made above : the 
Essenes (g,v.) in Judaea, and the rdhihs, sdHhs, 
and hamfs, who existed in Arabia at the be- 
ginning of Muhammad’s career (see Asceticism 
[Muslim]). These were, however, not real ex- 
ceptions, as in each case the impulse to ascetic 
practices came from non-Semitic sources. 

The fullest contemporary description of the 
Essenes is in Josephus, BJ li. 8. It appears that 
sunrise was a sacred time to them, though 
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Josephus does not, like Appian, imply that they 
worsnipped the rising sun. The other ascetic 
traits connected with them were that they lived 
in brotherhoods, avoided trade, paid great attention 
to ceremonial purity, and some of them renounced 
marriage. Some regard this last as a natural 
heightening of Leviticai purity, because priests 
had to be purified from sexual contact oefore 
performing priestly functions ; others look upon 
it as a practice which could spring only from a 
dualistic conception of the universe, such as we 
find in Zoroastrianism. The reverence for the 
lising sun also points in the direction of Persian 
influence. Josephus makes it clear that the 
Essenes were confined to no locality, but were a 
brotherhood, about 4000 in number, scattered 
through the cities of Palestine. How the Persian 
influence reached them may be variously ex- 
plained, but from the time of Cyrus the channels 
through which it might come were open. 

Among the Arabs, the rahihs, or monks, the 
saHhs^ or wanderers, and the hamfs, who were 
regarded as a kind of monk, were probably imita- 
tions of Christian monks. We learn from the 
pre-Islamic Arabian poetry in what high regard 
the Christian monks were held during that period. 
In the break-up of Arabian heathenism it was no 
wonder that men endeavoured to find satisfaction 
in the way of life which was followed by these 
monks and anchorites. Monasticism {q.v,) entered 
Christianity from non-Semitic sources, and in a 
mild form was transmitted by Christianity to 
Arabia. The same is true of Egypt, though 
monasticism in Egypt was Christian, and became 
much more intense than in Arabia. It was grafted 
on to Egyptian life, however, from a foreign 
source. 

LiTBRATmiB.— W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites^ 1894 ; 
Barton, Sketch of Semitic Origins^ Social and Religious, 1902 ; 
SteindorfF, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, 1903 ; Erman, 
Die agyptische Religion, 1905 ; Toy, Judaism and Christi- 
anity, 1891 ; Schiirer, Geschichte des judischen Volkes\ 1898- 
1901 ; Bousset, Religion des Judentums im neutestamenUiehen 
Zeitalter^, 1906; Josephus, BJ, bk. ii. ch. 8; Zimmern, 
Babyloniscke Busspsalmen, 1886, Babylonische Hymnen und 
Gebete, 1906; Jastrow, Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, 
1902 to date ; Morgfenstern, The Doctrine of Sin in the Baby- 
lonian Religion j 1905 ; Macdonald, Muslim Theology, Juris- 
prudence, and Constitutional Theory, 1903, which cites much 
Muhammadan literature. GeORGE A. BARTON. 

AL-ASH*ARL— Abfi al-^asan *Ali ibn Ismail 
al-Ash'ari was born at Ba§ra in A.H. 260 (A.D. 873), 
of a noble and ancient Arab family ; several of his 
ancestors held high offices in the State, and it was 
one of them, Abu Musa al-Ashari, Governor of 
Kufa, who after the battle of Siffin represented 
the cause of *Ali in the arbitration that resulted in 
the proclamation of Muawiya as Khalif (A.D. 
658). Of his father little is known except that he 
was an orthodox Muslim, a student of the Tradi- 
tions, and a friend of the Shafi'ite lerist Zakariya 
ibn Yatya al-Saji. Basra had long been a centre 
of active religious controversy, and had been the 
home of some of the most famous teachers of the 
Mutazilite school, such as Wa§il ibn 'Ata, Abu al- 
Hudhayi, and others, and at this period— the end of 
the 3rd cent, of the Hijra— Abu 'Ali Mufiammad 
al-JubbaT was famous there as the greatest living 
exponent of the MuTazilite doctrines. Al-Ash*ari 
seems soon to have broken away from the orthodox 
influences of his home and to have become a zeal- 
ous Mutazilite as the pupil of al-Jubba’i. Until 
his 40th year, he attended al-JubbaT’s lectures 
and took an active part in the disputations of his 
school ; having a ready wit and an engaging de- 
livery, he was not infrequently called i^on by his 
master to take his place, whenever al-JubbaT was 
not prepared to lead the discussion. We have no 
certain information as to the mental processes 
through which al-AsKari passed before ne aban- 


doned the Mu'tazilite position, at the age of 40, 
and went over to the orthodox party. His bio- 
grapher gives the following dramatic account of 
the manner in which he publicly announced his 
conversion ; ' He shut himself up in his house for 
fifteen days and refused to see any on© ; then 
making his way to the great mosque of Basra, 
he went xm into the pulpit and cried out, ^'0 
assembly, I have absented myself from among you 
so long only because I have been absorbed in medi- 
tation, for the opposing doctrines seemed to me to 
be equally balanced, and the true did not out- 
weigh the false nor the false the true ; so I prayed 
unto God for guidance, and He has led me into the 
true faith, such as I have written down in these 
books of mine. I strip myself of all my former 
beliefs, just as I strip myself of this my garment.” 
So saying, he took off the robe he was wearing and 
cast it from him, and distributed his books among 
the people’ (Mehren, p. 252). The conversion of 
so eminent a thinker and so ardent a controver- 
sialist created a great stir, and the ability with 
which he now began to champion the orthodox 
position attracted to him a large number of dis- 
ciples, so that he soon became one of the most cele- 
brated teachers of his age, and theological problems 
were sent to him for solution from aU parts of the 
Muslim world. He held several controversies with 
his old teacher, al-Jubba’i, who survived the de- 
fection of his pupil only three years. We have an 
indication of the character of such disputations in 
a story which several authorities tell in slightly 
different forms ; but in spite of its doubtful authen- 
ticity and uncertain date {e.q, whether it belongs 
to the period after or immediately before his breach 
with tne Mu'tazilites), it is undoubtedly character- 
istic of the theolorical controversies of this period. 
The story, as told by Ibn gallikan, (No. 618, ed. 
Wiistenfeld), is that al-Asnari proposed the case 
of three brothers, one of whom was a true believer, 
virtuous and pious ; the second an infidel, a de- 
bauchee, and a reprobate ; and the third an infant. 
They all died. What was the state of each one 
of them? Al-Jubba’i answered; *The virtuous 
brother occupies a high place in heaven ; the infidel 
is in the depths of hell ; and the child is among 
those who have obtained safety.’ * Suppose,’ asked 
al-Ash’ari, ‘that the child should wish to ascend 
to the place occupied by his virtuous brother, 
would he be allowed to do so?’ ‘No,’ replied 
al-Jubba’i, ‘ it would be said to him; “ Thy brother 
attained to this place through his numerous works 
of obedience (to God), but thou hast no such works 
to show.”’ ‘But suppose,’ said al-Ash'ari, ‘that 
this child said, “ That is not my fault ; Thou didst 
not let me live long enough, neither didst Thou 
give me the means of proving my obedience.’” 
‘ In that case,’ replied al-Jubbai, ‘ God would say, 
“I knew that, if I had allowed thee to live, thou 
wouldst have been disobedient and deserved the 
grievous punishment (of hell) ; I thus considered 
what was for thy advantage.” ’ ‘ But suppose the 
infidel brother were then to say, “ 0 God of the uni- 
verse I since Thou knewest what his state would be, 
Thou must have known what mine would be ; then 
why didst Thou consider what was for his advantage 
and not for mine ?” ’ Then al-Jubba’i was put to 
silence (Spitta, p, 42). Indeed, al-Ash*ari seems to 
have become rather a thorn in the side of his old 
teacher, who at last declined further discussion 
with himj whereupon al-Ash‘ari is said once to 
have concealed himself in a part of the lecture-hall 
where ai-Jubba’i could not see him, and to have 
prompted a woman sitting near him with question 
after question to which al-Jubba’i was unable to 
give satisfactory answers, until at last he guessed 
the trick that was being played upon him. Of the 
rest of al-Asffari’s life few details are recorded. 
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We know that he ended his days in Baghdad, hut 
have no information as to why he left Basra, the 
scene of his earlier triiuiiphs. He died in a.h. 324 
(A.D, 935-0) in the arms of one of his pupils, with 
a curse on the Mutazilites upon his lips. 

iU-Ash ari was a voluminous^ writer, and a list 
of upwards of a hundred of his works has come 
down to us ; some are theological, dealing with the 
exegesis of the Qur’an or with the Traditions, 
others philosophical ; hut the greater part of them 
are of a controversial character— -polemics against 
heretics and unbelievers of all kinds, and attacks 
upon individual thinkers, such as al-Jubba’i, al- 
Ballu, and others of his contemporaries (Spitta, 
pp. 63-81). This list of his works also includes a 
number of pamphlets written by him in response 
to queries relating to difficult problems in theology 
and philosophy, and those authorities who give 
200, or even 380, as the number of his writings 
must have reckoned up each one of these letters as 
a separate work. Out of this immense literary 
activity, only five treatises are known to have 
survived, and these exist in manuscript only. 

The importance of al-Ashari in the history of 
Muhammadan theology lies mainly in the fact that 
he was one of the first to employ in the defence of 
orthodox doctrines the dialectic method, and those 
processes of reasoning and of proof of which the 
rationalists had made so effective a use. Orthodoxy 
thus learned to fight its opponents with their own 
weapons, instead of merely doggedly repeating 
texts and traditions in answer to all arguments 
and questions. Al-Ash*ari is in this respect typical 
of an intellectual need that was being felt by the 
orthodox party of his time for a rational statement 
and defence of their position ; the same tendency 
manifested itself among his contemporaries in other 
parts of the Muhammadan world, such as al-Tahawi 
in Egypt and al-Mataridi in Samarcand. Further, 
in statmg his theological position, al-Ashari held 
a mean between the gross anthropomorphism of 
some of the traditionists and the philosophical 
speculations of the rationalists. Thus, while de- 
voutly accepting the statements of the Qur’an 
about the face, the hands, the eyes of God, and 
His sitting on His throne, as articles of faith, not 
to be interpreted as metaphorical expressions for 
the knowledge and power, etc., of God, he does 
not take them to imply a corporeal existence 
analogous to that of man, but explains them as 
being His qualities and free from au limitations of 
space. In his later writings, however, when ap- 
parently he had come under the influence of the 
Hanbalite school, he gave up all such attempts -to 
explain these anthropomorpnic expressions in the 
Qur’an, and maintained that they must be accepted 
‘without asking how and without drawing any 
comparison,’ Le, with human qualities. Similarly, 
he took up a middle position between the fatalistic 
and the libertarian schools, which has been stated 
by Professor Macdonald as follows : ‘ Man cannot 
create anything; God is the only creator. Nor 
does man’s power produce any effect on his actions 
at aU. God creates in His creature power and 
choice. Then He creates in him his action corre- 
^onding to the power and choice thus created. 
So the action of the creature is created by Gk)d as 
to initiative and as to production ; but it is acquired 
by the creature. By acquisition (kash) is meant 
that it corresponds to the creature’s power and 
choice, previously created in him, without his 
having had the slightest effect on the action. He 
was only the locus or subject of the action’ 
{Muslim Theology j p. 192). As one of the most 
famous theologians of this school, Abu al-Mafili 
Imam al-5aramain (A.H. 419-478), puts it, al-Ashari 
bolds that man has no power over the production 
of his actions, but has power over the acquisition 


of them, whereas the Mutazilites maintained that 
he has power over both, and the Fatalists that he 
has power over neither (Spitta, p. 141). In similar 
fashion, al-Ash‘ari dealt with the great controversy 
on the nature of the Qur’an, whicn had stirred the 
Muslim world to its depths, and had been made the 
subject-matter of decrees by successive Khalifs — 
al-Ma’mun (in A.H. 202 and 218) giving official 
sanction to the Mu'tazilite doctrine that the Qur’an 
is created, and al-Mutawakkil (in A.H. 234) as 
authoritatively establishing as the orthodox doc- 
trine the belief that it is uncreated. While allying 
himself with the orthodox party in maintaining 
that the Qur’an is the eternal, uncreated Word of 
God, al-Ash‘ari rejected their extravagances about 
the letters and the ink and the sounds employed 
in reciting it being equally uncreated and eternal. 
The above examples are sufficient to indicate how 
far al-Ash'arl was willing to allow dialectic reason- 
ing to be applied to theological questions, thereby 
avoiding the gross literalism of the anthropomorphic 
exponents of the orthodox position, and attempting 
to explain where hitherto any such attempt had 
been branded as heretical. But such concessions 
to a rationalistic method were made by him mainly 
in dealing with matters connected with the doctrine 
of (‘unity’), such as the Attributes of God 

and the Word or God. In other matters he frankly 
accepted the orthodox position unmodified, e.g, the 
intercession of the Prophet, his journey to heaven 
(mVrdj)i the miracles of the saints, the evil sugges- 
tions of Satan, the coming of Antichrist, etc. 

Al-Ash'ari was the founder of a theological 
movement that gradually won for itself a pre- 
ponderating influence among Muhammadan sects, 
gaining a foothold first in Traq, and later spread- 
ing eastward into Persia and westward into Syria 
and Egypt; introduced into the Maghrib by Ibn 
Tumart \q.v,) in the 6th cent, of flie Hijra, it 
became in a modified form the official doctrine of 
the Muwahhids. The sect produced a number of 
remarkable thinkers, who by their independent 
speculations further contributed to the development 
of the system ; among them the most distinguished 
were Abu Bakr al-Baqilani (ob. 403 A.H.) {q.v,), 
Abu JaTar al-Sumnani (ob. 444 A.H.), Abu al- 
Ma'ali Imam al-^aramain (ob. 478 A.H.) and al- 
Ghazali (ob. 505 a.h.) (g'.v.), who systematized the 
tenets of the sect into a body of doctrine that is 
accepted throughout the greater part of the Muslim 
world to the present day. 

Litbratuhjb. — A l-Shahrastanl, Kitdb al-milal 
ed. Oureton, i. 66-75 (tr. Haarbnicker, L 98-113) ; Wilhelm 
Spitta, Zur Geschichte Abu*l‘Easan al A&'arVs (Leipzig, 1876) ; 
M. A. F. Mehren, Expos6 de la riforme de Vlslamisme . . . 
par Ab(m-*l-Hasan AH el-AsKari (Troisifeme Oongrfes Inter- 
national des Orientalistes, vol. ii., St. Petersburg and Leyden, 
1879); Martin Schreiner, Zur Geschichte des As'aritenthums 
(Huitifeme Con^fes International des Orientalistes, Deuxieme 
Partie, Section i., Leyden, 1893). The creed of al-Ash'ari is given 
by D, B. Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology (London, 
1903), pp. 293-299. T. W. ABNOLD. 

ASHES. — The dust which remains after the 
burning of plants, animals, and human beings, has 
been used from the most remote times for various 
religious and semi-religious purposes. It is natural 
to think that, when once the use of fire was dis- 
covered, it would not be long before the ashes 
would be found to be valuable and be turned to 
some account. 

I. In places where water is scarce, we know that 
sand has been used for ablutions. Where sand is 
scarce,^ ashes would provide an excellent substitute. 
And since, from the first, fire was regarded with 
awe and wonder, it is likely that the ashes were 
often thought to share its mysterious nature. At 
any rate, we know of the use of ashes in ablutions. 
Amongst the preparations which the Brahmans 
made for any act of religion was an ablution called 
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* a bath sacred to fire/ the body being nibbed with 
ashes (Colebrooke, ii. 154).* * * § Amongst the New 
Mexicans it was found that a newborn child was 
washed and then covered with ashes (Bancroft, 

i. 560)* In this case, however, the ashes may 
have been used, not as part of the cleansing pro- 
cess, but for drying, or possibly for both purposes. 
People belonging to the Nahua nations were found 
by B ancroft to have a practice of rubbing an 
infant’s joints, especially the knees, with ashes in 
order to strengthen them (Bancroft, ii, 277). This 
practice may have arisen from the other. 

2. When ashes were used for ablutions, it would 
soon be noticed that the friction produced a 
healthy effect, or, as we should say, promoted the 
circulation.t In any case, it has been found that 
primitive folk also use ashes for medical purposes. 
Hot ashes would serve as a substitute for hot 
water. Thus the Nutkas apply them in order to 
cure headache, colic, or rheumatism ; the Mi woks 
use a plaster of hot ashes for stomachic affections 
and cases of severe travail (Bancroft, i. 204, 396).t 
Vapour-baths are also produced by means of hot 
ashes. In parts of England the ashes of a con- 
secrated box-tree, mixed with holy water, used to 
be thought an effective remedy for cold fever.§ 
Similar powers are attributed to the ashes of the 
Muhammadan sacred fire at Gorakhpur and to 
those of the Hindu Holi-fire ; and in Ireland ashes 
from the bonfire on St. John’s Day (June 24) are 
believed to aid the fertility of the fields (Crooke, 

ii. 197, 318). The Parsis of India dip their fingers 
in ashes, while the ancient Armenians venerated 
the ashes of the sacred fire, and scattered them in 
streams also considered holy. Among the modem 
Armenians, in like fashion, the ashes of the sacred 
fire kindled on Feb. 13 are held to protect men 
and cattle from sickness, and are careMly pre- 
served or scattered on the four corners of the roofs, 
or in the stalls, the gardens, and the meadows 
(Abeghian, p. 73). 

3. A more familiar use of ashes, however, is that 
associated with mourning customs. The Greeks 
showed their sorrow at bereavement by strewing 
themselves with ashes (Homer, E. xviii. 22, Odyss. 
xxiv. 316 ; Pint, de Superstit. ch. 3 ; cf. Herod, 
ii. 85 ; Vergil, Mn, x, 844 ; Ovid, Metam, viii. 628), 
or by sitting in them (Odyss. vii. 153 ; cf. iZ. xviii. 
26) ; and the practice of sprinkling ashes over the 
head as a sign of affliction is wide-spread. But 
this simpler practice always seems to be an abridg- 
ment of the more elaborate ceremony. In course 
of time a mere sprinkling suffices instead of an 
actual sitting or lying in dust or ashes. It becomes 
a sign or simple expression of what was originally 
a stricter form of submission or humiliation, prac- 
tised first before visible persons, and then before 
invisible beings as well. Herbert Spencer gives 
some interesting instances in support of this ex- 
planation of the custom. Thus, in the Congo 
regions of Africa, it was found that the person who 
would do homage to a hanza, or village chief, 

rostrated himself, kissed the earth, and strewed 

ust over the forehead and arms. When the 
Dahoman made a salutation, he prostrated himself, 
and poured sand or earth upon his head. It was 
found that the Kakanda and Balonda people used 
the same ceremony ; and we are told of the latter, 

* Works are cited simply by tbeir authors’ names. The titles 
of the works will be found in the bibliography. 

t In this particular instance, however, we possibly have a use 
of ashes which were supposed to possess special qualities. 

$ Some of the Oalifomians took an internal dose of ashes for 
snake-bites. This, of course, is a different kind of treatment. 
We need hardly remind the reader that amongst primitive fotfc 
medicine is a part of relipon. See Mbdioinb-mbn. 

§ It should be added here (cf. $ below) that, according to 
^ede, the dust of Oswald, king of Northumbria, was preserved 
as a cure for sickness (see Brand, PopvZar Antiquities of Chreat 
Britain, ed. W. 0. Hazlitt, i. 320), 
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that ‘ when they wish to be excessively polite they 
bring a quantity of ashes or pipeclay in a piece of 
skin, and, taking up handfuls, rub it on the chest 
and upper front part of each arm. ’ To what extent 
this ceremony underwent abridgment|we see, when, 
instead of sprinkling dust on the head, people made 
salutations by pretending to do so (Spencer, li. 
124 f.). But originally the practice seems to have 
been one of humiliation. At the same time, even 
among primitive folk, other customs have been 
observed in which the ashes seem to he a mere 
badge of mouraing. ^ Thus it was found that some 
of the Californians mixed the ashes of a dead person 
with grease, and smeared their faces with the mix- 
ture. The dirt was allowed to remain until the 
action of the weather wore it off (Bancroft, i, 397). 
In the Arunta tribe of Central Australia, it was 
found that the widow of a deceased man smeared 
her hair, face, and breast with white pipeclay ; 
hence she received the name inpirta, * the whitened 
one.’ Sometimes she smeared ashes from a fire 
over the pipeclay, and was then calledwm-mjjir^a, 
ura meaning *fire’ (Spencer « Gillen, p. 600). 
Amongst the Athapascan TacuUies it was found 
that after a deceased man had been burned, the 
ashes were collected and put into sacks. Each 
wife then received one, ana had to carry it on her 
person for two years, during which she was clothed 
in rags, kept in a kind of slavery, and not allowed 
to marry. At the end of this period of mourning, 
structures were erected, and the bags or boxes of 
ashes deposited in them (Bancroft, 1. 126). Here 
again the bag of ashes seems to be a badge of 
mourning. 

4. When bodies have been burned, instead of 
buried at once, the ashes have naturally been 
regarded as sacred. They are either buried after- 
wards, or left on the altar and the whole covered 
with earth, or thrown into a river to be carried out 
to sea, or carefully preserved in urns. In India, 
when cremation first took the place of ordinary 
burial, they were buried ; at a later date they were 
thrown into a sacred river. Among the Nahua 
nations it was found that the ashes of the common 
people were placed in the yards of their houses, in 
the temple courts, in the mountains, or in the field. 
In time of war, even in the case of people who have 
not altogether adopted the practice of cremation in 
their native land, it has been the practice to bum 
the bodies of the slain, partly to prevent the enemy 
from mutilating them, partly that the warriors’ 
ashes might be carried back to their native place. 
This explains the fact that in the Homeric poems 
only the burning of corpses is mentioned.* Some- 
times the ashes are gathered with a good deal of 
ceremony. When the Brahmans burn a corpse, the 
fire has to be so arranged that some of the bones 
may remain for the elaborate ceremony of gather- 
ing the ashes, which is performed by the nearest 
kinsman on the last day of mourning (Colebrooke, 
ii. 175 ff.). But it has not always been thought 
necessary to preserve all the ashes, or at least not 
all in the same place. Among the Nahua nations, 
it was found that, when a human victim was 
sacrificed, his heart, after being offered to the sun, 
was burned, and the ashes preserved with great 
care and veneration (Bancroft, ii. 307). Buddha 
gave directions that his body should he cremated, 
and a dagoha or stupa (‘reliquary monument’) 
erected over the ashes. When the body had been 
burned, messengers came from the chiefs or kings 
of the tribes around and claimed the relics. To 
avoid dispute, these were divided amongst them, 
and placed in stupas built for the purpose, f Wken 

* See H. Blumner, Leben und Bitten der QHechen, ii. 80 
(Leipzig, 1887). 

+ See Hermann Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 428 (Berlim 1897); and 
William Simpson, ‘The Worship of Death,' in the ^ansactions 
qf the Lodge Quatuor Coronati, No. 2076. p. 28. 
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Mr. William Simpson was in Jelalabad during 
the Afghan War, lie excavated the remains of a 
Buddhist tope, called the Ahin Posh Tope, and 
%vas fortunate enough to come upon the rmic-cell, 
where he found some brown dust which he supposed 
to be the ashes of the holy individual to whose 
sanctity the tope had been erected. Among the 
ashes was a golden relic-holder. The same writer 
teUs us that amongst the Lamas of Tibet also, 
when a holy man dies, a stupa is made for his 
ashes. But he found another practice amongst 
them. The ashes are mixed with mud or clay, and 
small figures of Buddha are made of the mixture. 
These are then placed in the shrines where devo- 
tions are performed. But if the ashes of one 
person have sometimes been distributed, the ashes 
of two or more persons have sometimes been 
mingled. In this way Domitian and Julia, Achilles 
and Patroclus, were united in death. In other 
eases, family urns gathered up the ashes of kins- 
men and friends."^ It should be added that a king 
has been known to lie in state even when reduced 
to ashes. Thus it was found that among the 
Nahua nations they gathered the ashes and valu- 
ables of a Tarascan king, made them into a figure, 
dressed it in royal robes, and put a mask for its 
face, a golden shield on its hack, and hows and 
arrows by its side (Bancroft, ii. 621). 

5 . Ashes have not only been regarded as sacred, 
but have sometimes been thought to possess special 
virtues. We hear of migrating tribes among the 
Nahua nations carrying the ashes of honoured 
chiefs with them to serve as talismanic relics 
(Bancroft, ii. 348), and of other savages inoculat- 
ing themselves with ashes which represent and are 
^^PP^sed to impart moral and other virtues. Thus, i 
as a protection against disease, a slight incision is | 
made in a person s temple, and some powder made ' 
of the ashes of certain plants or animals rubbed 
into the wound, those plants or animals being 
chosen which denote certain special qualities (e,g, 
the claws of a lion might be used to impart bravery). 
In tMs way the fighting-men among some tribes of 
South-East Africa are inoculated with strength 
^d courage in time of war (Frazer, ii. 361f.).f 
Of a similar character is a practice found among 
the Tarianas and Tucanos and some other tribes. 
They disinter a corpse about a month after burial, 
reduce it by bmning and pounding to a fine 
powder, mix this in large conchs of caxiri, and 
drink it, in the belief that by so doing they will 
dead man (Speneer-Gillen, 
p. 535f.). The Cobeus were found to drink the 
asnes of the dead in the same way. It was a 
similar kind of belief in the virtues of human 
asnes that led the Komans to scatter in the city 
the hones of a general who had celebrated a 
tnumpJi.+ In Bavaria it has been customary to 
sprmkie ashes from the Easter fire on the land as a 
protection agamst hail-storms, and in Bombay caste 
IS restored by swallowing ashes given by the guru 
(Crooke, 1 . 293). Ash^es from the burning ground 
in India are used m * black ^ magic (id, p. 261). 

rv,r ’ ^se of ashes from any we have 

mentioned is foimd tn connexion with the belief in 
ghosts. It has been a not uncommon practice to 
strew ashes on the ground in order to detect by the 
footprints the visits of ghosts or demons. The 
practice has been noticed amongst the Philippine 

SaX W irp’ ;Sy<MotapMa,> oh. iii. (Forto.'ed. 
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islanders ; and the Peruvians, instead of ashes, 
scattered fiour of maize or quinua about the 
dwelling, to see * by the footsteps whether the de- 
ceased has been moving about^ (Spencer, i. 171). 
Amongst the funeral customs of the Hos of N.E. 
In^a, quite an elaborate rite has been observed, in 
which ashes are used to detect the return of a 
dead person’s spirit ; and similar customs exist in 
Mirzapur (Crooke, i. 176, ii. 72-74). Another 
practice has been noticed in Yucatan, A child is 
left alone at night in a place strewn with ashes, 
and the animal whose footprint is found on the 
spot in the morning is regarded as its guardian 
deity. With this may be compared the obi super- 
stition that the first bird or beast which appears 
after the birth of a child is its spiritual ptotector. 
In German folklore we hear of the little ‘ earth- 
men’ leaving footprints in strewn ashes; and 
in England there was once a superstitions belief 
that, if on St. Mark’s Eve ashes were sitted over 
the hearth, the footprints would be noticed of 
any one who was destined to die within the year 
(Tylor, ii. 197). 

LraBEATURB,— -W. Mannhardt, Wald- und FeUmdte^, 1904 : 
E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture \ 1903; J. G. Frazer, The 
Golden J^ugh 2 , 1900 ; Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The 
Native Tribes of Central AustrcUia^ 1899; E, S. Hartland. 
The Legend of P^sem, 1894 ; H. Spencer, The Principles of 
fetology 1893 ; William Simpson, ^The Worship of Death ' in 
Tramachons of the Lodge Quatuor Coronati, No. 2076 (1888) ; 
A. RdviUe, Hist, des Religions, 1883-89; H. H. Bancroft, tL 
Native Races of the Pacifie States, 1875-76 ; Sir T. E. Cole- 
brooke, Misceltaneom Essays, 1873 ; C. F. A. Wuttke, Gesch 
i^ Heidenthums, 1862-63 ; W. Crooke, Popular Religion and 
mk-L^e of Northern India, 1896 ; M. Abegrhian, Armemscher 
Volksglauhe, 1899 ; M. Jastrow, ‘ Dust, Earth, and Ashes as 
Symbols of Mourning among the Ancient Hebrews/ in JAGS 
XX. (1899) 133-160. MATTRICE A. CANNEY. 

ASH-MOUNDS (in Persia).— The ash-mounds 
of Persia are a series of elevations in the Province 
of Azarbaijan in north-western Persia, composed 
largely of ashes mixed with earth, and called ‘Hills 
of the Fire-worshippers’ by the modem inhabitants, 
who assign their origin to the fire-cult of the ancient 
Zoroastrians. Scores of these hillocks are scattered 
over the great plain around Lake Uramiah and the 
city of that name, which is associated traditionally 
with events in Zoroaster’s life in Azarhaijan. The 
mounds are usually constructed of clay mingled 
with immense deposits of ashes that are saturated 
with nitrous salts of organic composition ; and in 
many instances these elevations surmount a small 
natural eminence. It is generally conceded that 
there is nothing of a volcanic nature in their com- 
position ; and although we may not agree in all 
respects with the natives, who unanimously ascribe 
the origin of the mounds to the accumulation of 
ashes from fire-temples, century after century, we 
may assume that at least some of the hillocks were 
surmounted in ages past, by sanctuaries dedicated 
to the worship of fire. 

Many of these hills have been excavated in recent 
years by the neighbouring peasants, who have dis- 
comred the value of the alkaline quality of the 
ashes for fertilizing purposes and for the manufac- 
ture of saltpetre. Their casual diggings have re- 
vealed in one or two instances remnants of ancient 
walls, and have brought to light ancient pieces of 
pottery, terra-cotta figurines, and other relics oi 
antiquity, like the small bas-relief cylinder of ala- 
baster found at Geog Tapah, near ’Urumiah, and 
now preserved in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York city. The design of the cylinder is 
archaic Babylonian in style, and among the figures 

Shamfsh anfthe 
demi-god Ea-hani, as described by Dr. W. H. Ward 
of Archoeology, vi. 286-301. 

TJrumiah contains simi- 
lar rencs. No systematic excavations, however, 
have been carried on to determine the possible 
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value of the ash-Mlls as contributing to archseo- 
logical knowledge or to a better understanding of 
the early religion of IxS-n. The study of the ash- 
mounds should furthermore be brought into con- 
nexion with the entire subject of kitchen-middens, 
cromlechs, and cairns. 

Litkeature. — For bibliograpMcal references and a description 
and photographic illustrationa of the Urumiah hillocks, see 
Jackson, Persia Past and Present^ New York and London, 

1906, pp. 90-97. A. V. Williams Jackson. 

ASHTART (ASHTORETH), ASTARTE.— 
*Ashtart mnry) was a goddess worshipped by the 
Canaanites, Hebrews, Phoenicians, ana in Phoen. 
colonies. This vocalization of the name is attested 
not only by *Athtar, ^ Attar, etc. in the cognate 
languages, but by the earliest documentary evi- 
dence. In the Amarna Letters (Winckler, 142, 10, 
237. 21) it appears as Ash-tar4u, In a Bab. tablet 
(PSBA, Mar, 1889, p. 174 ff.) Ash-tar 4u is given 
as the Pal. equivalent of Ishtar, and in the treaty 
between Esarhaddon and Ba‘al of Tyre As4ar4u 
is named as one of the chief gods of Tyre (Bezold, 
Catalogue, 539). The Gr. transliteration is 'Acr- 
rdpn?, which appears even in the LXX along with 
’Acrrapdjd. Augustine {Qucest in Jud. 16) gives 
Estart or AstarL The pronunciation *Ash- 

toreth, of MT is probably due to the substitution 
of the vowels of bosheth, ‘shameful thing,’ as in 
‘Molech’ for ‘Melech’ (Noldeke, GQA, 1884, p. 
1022 ). 

I. Origin. — As to the origin of ‘Ashtart, opinions 
dilFer. Hommel {Zwei Jagdinschr, 22), Delitzsch 
[Assyr, Lesestucke*, s.v,), Driver (Hastings’ DB 
i. 168), Zimmern (KAT^ 420 f.), Jastrow (Die BeL 
Bab, 81, 207 f.) hold that she is derived from the 
Babylonian goddess Ishtar. In favour of this view 
are the facts that Ishtar is mentioned in Bab. 
inscriptions long before the earliest mention of 
‘Ashtart, that Palestine was profoundly influenced 
by Bah. religion during the third millennium B.C., 
and that Ishtar is called dshirat ildni, * musterer 
of the gods,’ which suggests a derivation of her 
name from Bab. ashdru, the same root from which 
Ashshur and Asherah may come (cf. Jensen, KIB 
vi. 409 f.). 

There are, however, a number of difficulties in 
the way of this theory (1) This deity is found 
not merely in Babylonia and Assyria, but also in 
Canaan and among all the other Semites. In Syria 
she appears as ^ Attar or ^Atar (see art. Atar- 
GATis) ; in Moab, as ^Ashtar (see art. Moabites) ; 
in South Arabia, as ^Athtar (see art. Sab-^ans) ; 
and in Abyssinia, as *Astar (Muller, Epigr, Denkm. 
aus Ahessinien, 37 f.)* In classical Arabic her 
name does not occur, though she herself is known 
under such epithets as al-Ldt and al-^Uzza (cf. 
Herod, iii. 8, where ahLdt is identified with Urania 
=:Astarte). It is hard to believe that the cult of 
Ishtar spread to all these races, since no other 
Bah. deity found such wide acceptance. It is more 
natural to suppose that ‘Ashtar was a primitive 
Semitic goddess, (2) The phonetic changes that 
this name undergoes in passing from one (fialect to 
another indicate that it is primitive Semitic. In 
Bah. « and v are not distinguished. If Ishtar had 
been the original form, the appearance of the initial 
y with the vowel a in all the cognates would have 
been impossible, and the second consonant would 
not have undergone the regular mutation Heb. 

Arab. CJ — Aram, Z\. (3) The addition of the fern, 
ending t in ‘Ashtar(t) is adverse to the theory of 
a direct borrowing of the Bab. Ishtar. (4) The 
absence of the fern, ending in ‘Ashtar, Ishtar, 
favours the theory of a primitive Semitic rather than 
a Bab. origin of the name. Before the Semitic 
languages diverged from one another, the fern, end- 
ing was already developed, but a number of primi- 


tive words found in aU the dialects, such as So*^, 
are fern, without fern, ending. To this class Ishtar- 
‘Attar appears to belong. If the Babylonians had 
coined this name after their separation from the 
parent stock, they would have appended the fern, 
ending. (5) The different genders of the name in 
the dialects witness to its primitive character. In 
South Arabia ‘Athtar is masc., in Moab also ap- 
parently in the compound ‘Ashtar-Chemosh. If 
these cults had been derived from Babylonia, where 
Ishtar was fern., the change of sex would have been 
impossible. If, on the other hand, ‘Ashtar was a 
primitive Semitic name of some physical object, 
this might have been regarded as fem. by one 
tribe and masc, by another, just as in South Arabia 
shams, * the sun,’ was fem., while elsewhere it was 
usually masculine. (6) One of the most marked 
characteristics of the Babylonian Ishtar is her con- 
nexion with the planet Venus. There is no trace 
of this in other early Semitic religions, and this 
makes it improbable that she is the prototype of 
‘Ashtar, ‘Athtar, etc. (7) The use of the plural 
^ashtdroth in the sense of ‘offspring’ (Dt 7^® 
2$4. 18 . 61 ) cannot be explained from the goddess 
Ishtar, but points to a primitive Semitic root 
The Bab. association of Ishtar with accord- 
ingly^ is to be regarded as merely one of the 
punnmg combinations of which there are so many 
instances in Bab. literature. 

2. Original sex and character. — If ‘Ashtar- 
‘Athtar was a primitive Semitic name, the question 
then arises as to its ori^nal gender : Was it 
masculine, as in South Arabia and Abyssinia (CIS 
IV. i. 40. 4, 41. 2f., 46. 5 ; Hommel, Aufs, u, Abh, 34 ; 
Mordtmann, Mim, Ins, 862, 886^; MiUler, ZDMG 
xxxvii. 4. 326; Barton, Hebraica, x. 62-59, 202- 
205), and apparently in Moab (Mesha Ins, 17 ; 
Barton, Sem, Origins, 141); or feminine, as in 
Babylonia, Assyria, Sj^a, Canaan, Israel, Phoe- 
nicia, and the Phoenician colonies? Zimmem 
(KAP 420) holds that it was originally masc., 
on account of the absence of the fem. ending, but 
this proves nothing if the word belongs to the 
earliest period of Semitic language. Baudissin 
(PKE^ 152) suggests that there were originally both 
a male and a female ‘Ashtar, just as there were 
llu and Hat, Ba*al and Ba*alat ; but no other case 
exists where the fem. is expressed by the same 
word as the masculine. The most likely view is 
that ‘Ashtar was originally feminine. This is the 
gender in all the Semitic languages except South 
^ahic and Moabite, and therefore is probably 
primitive. It corresponds also with early Semitic 
social organization. There is a large body of evi- 
dence to show that the Semites before their separa- 
tion passed through a matriarchal stage of society 
(see W. B. Smith, Kinship, 131 ff. ; Barton, Sem, 
Origins, 30 ff.). The tribe was a group of people 
inhabiting a particular oasis in the Arabian desert. 
It was made up of mothers and their brothers and 
children. The fathers were men of other tribes, 
dwelling in other oases, who contracted only tem- 
porary unions with the mothers. Descent was 
traced through the mother, and she was the head 
of the clan in peace and in war. In such a society 
the chief deity of the tribe must have been con- 
ceived as a counterpart of the human matriarcL 
Male divinities might exist and be known as (>n, 
‘ maternal uncle ’ (cf . but they would 

not be called ‘father,’ and would play so unim- 
portant a part that they would survive only 
sporadically m later religion. This view is con- 
firmed by the fact that all those traits which are 
oldest and most permanent m the character of 
‘Ashtart-Ishtar are those which for other reasons 
we must predicate of the ancient Semitic tribal 
mother. 

(1) She is the goddess of untrammelled sexual 
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l(mt. In the Ea-hani episode of the Gilgamesh Epic, 
one of the earliest monninents of Bah. literature 
(KIB vi. 166-171), she is represented as forming 
numerous unions which bring mischief to her 
suitors. In the Descent to Hades [KIB vi. 86 f.), 
sexual relations among men and animals cease the 
moment that she enters the under world. Prosti- 
tution as a religious rite in her service is widely 
attested ; in Babylonia, by the Gilgamesh Epic 
{KIB vi. 122-129), Herodotus (i. 199), Strabo (xvi. 
1. 20), Ep. Jer ^ (-Bar 6^) ; in Syria, by Lucian 
(Dm Syr, 22, 43) ; in Arabia, by Theodoret (Hist, 
Eelig,, ed. Sirmond, iii. 883 ; cf. Wellhausen, Beste\ 
44) ; in the Phoenician colonies at Carthage, Cyprus, 
and Sicily, by Augustine [Civ, Dei, ii. 4), Herodotus 
(i 199), CIS I. i. 86, Clement of Alexandria (Pro- 
treptikos, 12 f.), Amobius (adv, Gent, v. 19), Justin 
(xviii. 6), Strabo (vi. 2. 5). Among the Hebrews.and 
Phoenicians, or ‘ temple harlots,’ are often 

mentioned, but they are not expressly connected 
with the cult of ^Ashtart (yet cf. Herod, i. 105). 
If, however, they belonged to her in the colonies, 
they doubtless belonged to her also in the home 
country. Ba^alat, ‘ mistress,’ the goddess of Gebal 
(Byblus) is only a title of ‘Ashtart, and prostitu- 
tion in her service is described by Lucian (Dea Syr, 
6flF.). The identification of ‘Ashtart with Aphro- 
dite by both the Greeks and the Phoenicians is also 
evidence of her sexual character. In this aspect 
she is clearly a counterpart of the ancient Semitic 
woman, who bestowed her love as she pleased upon 
men of other and often hostile tribes, who was 
courted at the risk of life (cf. Mu^allaqat of 
Lahid 16-19, of ^Antarah 5-22, of ^drith 1-9), and 
who had frequent occasion to bewail the death of 
some Adonis. 

(2) ‘Ashtart-Ishtar is a goddess of maternity and 
fertility. With her is associated her son Tammuz 
(see art. Tammuz). Under the title hilit iU, 

‘ mistress of the gods,’ she is represented in Assyr.- 
Bab. art bearing on her left arm a child, which 
she sucldes at her breast, while with her right 
hand she caresses or blesses it (Bezold, ZA ix. 121, 
line 5). She is called hdnat4ldni, ‘ creatrix of 
the gods’ (Haupt, Ahkadische und sumerische 
Keilschrifttexte, 116f. obv. 6). She is often desig- 
nated the ‘mother’ or ‘creatrix’ of men (cf. 
Zimmern, KAT^ 428 f.). In the Deluge Story 
(KIB vi. 238 f.) men are described as her off- 
spring. In Babylon she was known as Mu'allidtu 
or Mulittu (ni^iD), ‘she who causes to bear,’ from 
which is derived the name Mylitta in Herodotus, 
i. 131, 199 (Jensen, Kosmologie, 294, 515). In a 
Sabsep inscription (JA, 8 s^r. ii. 256 ff. ) ‘Athtar, 
who is commonly male, is called ‘the mistress, 
mother- ‘Athtar,’ and is described as the giver of 
children. In Arabia the goddess was comparable 
to the Virgin Mary with the child Jesus (Epi- 
phanius, Panarion, 11,), The existence of the 
^me conception in the West is attested by the 
Carthaginian proper name ‘’Ashtart is a 

motW’ (ULS 263), by the title ‘mother’ applied to 
the Paphian goddess, and by numerous myths of 
the sons of ‘Ashtart (Aphrodite, Venus). In this 
aspect also she is the counterpart of the ancient 
Semitic woman, the fruitful mother of the children 
of the tribe. 

^s^tart-Ishtar is a war-goddess. She appears 
^ Ashmbanipal robed in flames, with quivers on 
the Tight hand and on^ the left, a bow in her left 
hand, while with her right she draws a sword out 
of Its sheath (KIB ii. 227, 251). In Babylonian art 
she IS often depicted fully armed, standing on a 
leopard or a hon. In one hymn (Reisner, 108^) she 
says of herself, ‘Into battle I fly like a swallow.’ 
in like manner the Canaanite ‘Ashtart was re- 

1 awar.goddess(.^lix. 

L1871] 119), and was depicted standing on a lion 


(MiiUer, Asian, 313 f.). The armour of Saul was 
placed as a trophy in the temple of the Philistine 
‘Ashtart (1 S 3F®). Her statue at Gythera, a 
Phoenician colony, was in full armour (Pausan. iii. 
23. 1), and there is little doubt that the armed 
Aphrodite and armed Venus of Gr.-Rom. art 
were perpetuations of Phoenician types, ‘Attar at 
Hierapolis rode on a lion (Macrobius, Sat, i. 23. 
18 f.). This warlike character of ‘Ashtart stands 
in marked contrast to her maternal character, and 
is the basis of an antithesis often found in Gr. 
and Lat. poets. It finds a natural explanation in 
the analogy of the ancient Semitic matriarch, who 
was not only the mother of her tribe, but, like 
Deborah (Jg 5’“^®) and Samsi queen of Aribi (KIB 
ii 54 f.), its leader in battle. 

Other traits of ‘Ashtart-Ishtar are local or late, 
so that they cannot have belonged to the primitive 
conception of this deity. In Babylonia she is 
identified with the planet Venus (also with Sirius 
and Virgo), but this does not appear elsewhere, 
except in late writers who have been influenced by 
Babylonian theology (e.g, Suidas and Zonaras, Lex. 
$,v , ; Lydus, de Mem, iv. 44 ; Athenceus, ix. 392 D ; 
Myth, vatic, i, 17, ii. 37, iii. 8 ; Philo Byhl. in 
Muller, Fragmenta Historicorum Grcecorum, iii. 
669. 24). The identification of ‘Ashtart with the 
moon by Lucian (Dea Syr, 4) and Herodian (v. 6. 4) 
is unconfirmed by ancient evidence, and is due to 
theological spectdation. The horns with which 
goddesses are depicted in Phoenician art are not 
those of the crescent moon but of a cow, and are 
probably derived from the Egyptian Hathor, 
with whom ‘Ashtart was early identified (MiiUer, 
Asien, 314). On 'Ashtaroth Qamaim, ‘‘Ashtart 
of the two horns,’ see Moore, JBL xvi. 155 ff. 

In the light of the foregoing facts, the original 
conception of ‘Ashtar(t) as a divine counterpart 
of the human matriarch seems to be established. 
When society changed from a matriarehate to a 
patriarchate, either a male deity was exalted to 
the chief place, and ‘Ashtar(t) became his consort, 
as in Canaan, or her sex was changed, as in South 
Arabia and Moab, This could be done the more 
readily since her name had originally no feminine 
ending. 

3 - Etymolo^ of name. — The original character of ‘Ashtar(t) 
mast guide us in the effort to find an etymology and a meaning 
for her name. If it is primitive Semitic, it must be derived 

from the root Heb. Ax&h. jXPt Aram. 3 Aa, 

The t is infixed after the analogy of the Arab. vni. stem iqtatala 
and Assyr. kitshudu, and is transposed with the sibilant after 
the analogy of Heb. Mshtal).awah and Assyr. gasJidu for qadshu. 
In Heb. and Aram, means *to be rich,* which represents 

A , 

Arab, rather than jJ^, and therefore throws no light 
on the primitive meaning of 

In Arab, the common meaning for 'athara is ‘stumble * but 
'athr and ‘af/iari, or ^atUhari, are used of palm-trees or seed- 
produce which are watered naturally; and ‘dtMr means ‘a 
channel to irrigate a palm tree such as is termed Wl ’ (Lane Lex 
8,v.). If these words are primitive and not loan-words, the root 
may mean * to be watered.* The parallelism in Ps 65io suggests 
the possibility of a similar meaning for If so, 'ashtar in a 
reflexive sense may mean ‘the self -watering,’ i.e, ‘the spring* 
and in a passive sense ‘the watered’ or ‘fertilized,’ as m l£e 
Heb. offspring* or ‘lambs.* All this, however is 

very uncertain. 

It does not seem unnatural that the primitive Semites should 
have regarded the numen of a spring as a divine matriarch, such 
as we have seen ‘Ashtar(t) to be. To the spring, man and beast 
owed their lives in the arid desert. It formed the oasis about 
which as a centre the tribe rallied. It nourished the date palm 
which furnished food, and which emphasized sex by its distinct 
tion of male and female trees, and its need of artificial cross- 
pollmation. Everywhere throughout the Semitic world springs 
were holy (cf. Baudissin, Studien, ii. 148-184), and the same ia 
in^^odern Arabia and Syria (Curtiss, Ursem, ReL, 
94-96, 113-116). In the Sabsean inscriptions ‘Athtar is entitled 
_ Lord of the water-supply* (CIS w, i. 41 ; ZDMG liv, 246), and 
IS descnbed as the mver of harvests (CIS iv. ii. 104, 105). Al- 
mighty, ^a title of the fern. ‘Athtar, was connected 
with the sacred spring Zemzem at Mecca (Wellhausen, Rested 
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34-46, 103). In a Bab. lijniin (Haupt, Akkadische und aumer- 
ische Keilschrifttextet 116 f.) Ishtar is described as *the one who 
causes verdure to spring forth, . . . creatrix of everything.* Of 
Atargatis, Plutarch says, ‘ She is the divinity who out of moisture 
produces the seeds of all things.* Her chief sanctuary Hier- 
apolis bore the native name of Mdbbog (Bambyce; 

‘ spring ’X had a lake full of sacred fishes. At Askalon 
also she had a lake and sacred fishes, and was represented as 
a mermaid with a fish’s tail (see art. Atargatis). One of the 
chief sanctuaries of the Phoen. * Ashtart was at Aphaka ( = p’SN, 

‘ water-course 'X at the point where the Adonis River bursts 
out of a cave in the side of Mt. Lebanon. Many nymphs of 
fountains and streams in Phogn. settlements may be ordy variant 
forms of ‘Ashtart. On the whole, therefore, the etymology 
which connects ‘Ashtart with a root meaning ‘ to be watered,* 
and interprets it as the numen of a spring, cannot be regarded 
as unreasonable (see W. R. Smith, Semites^ 100 ; Wellhausen, 
Rested, 146; Lagarde, Ges, Abh. 14; Hal6vy, REJ ix. 182 f,; 
Hoffmann, Phcen, Ins, 21 f. ; Baudissin, Jahve et Moloch, 23 f. ; 
Schlottmann, ZEMG xxiv. 657 ff. ; Noldeke, ZD MG xL 742 ; 
Barton, Sem. Origins, 102 f. ; Haupt, ZDMG xxxiv. 768). 

4. Primitive worship. — As to the manner in 
which ‘A&htar(t) was worshipped in primitive 
times, we can only conjecture that those rites 
which are most ancient and most prevalent 
among the Semites were originally consecrated 
to her. Some ojSTerings were cast into the sacred 
spring, as in Arabia (Wellhausen, Eeste\ 76), 
and in modern Syria (Curtiss, Ur sem. BeL 
114, 270) ; but in other cases, such as bloody 
sacrifices, this was impracticable, and another 
point of contact with the goddess was needed. 
This was found in the 'niassehdh, or ‘standing 
stone,’ which was erected as a heth-el, or ‘abode 
of deity,’ near the spring. On this victims might 
be slain and offerings might be poured with- 
out contaminating the sacred waters. This was 
the form of the goddess at Petra (Epiphanius, 
Panarion, IL). Down to the latest times the 
‘Ashtart- Aphrodite of Paphos was identified with 
such a stone (Tacitus, Hist, ii. 3 ; Serv. Aen, i. 720; 
Head, Hist, Num. 628). The Ba^alat of Gebal 
was similarly represented, to judge from a coin 
of this city (Pietschmann, Phonizier, 200). In 
Canaanite temples in general massebdth rather 
than images seem to have embodied the mother- 
goddess. This is alluded to apparently in Jer 2^ 
‘who say to the stone, Thou hast brought me 
forth’ (see art. Massebah). The sacred precinct 
around the massebah was enclosed with ^dskertm^ 
or ‘totem posts,’ which also received religious 
reverence and were early identified with ‘Ashtar(t) 
(see art. Poles). Ofi’erings were made of the 
fruits of the earth and of the increase of the flocks 
and herds. The first-born of animals were sacred. 
Circumcision was practised as a consecration of 
the reproductive powers, and the first-bom child 
was sacrificed in order to secure increased fertility. 
In Gezer, where the cult of the mother-goddess is 
everywhere in evidence, the remains of hundreds 
of new-born infants have been discovered around 
the standing stones of the high place (for the 
existence of this custom among the Arabs, see Isaac 
of Antioch, ed. Bickell, 220). A spring feast was 
celebrated at the time when the lambs were bom, 
and an autumnal festival at the time of the gather- 
ing of the date harvest. These occasions were 
marked by great sexual licence (see W. R. Smith, 
Semites^ 469 ff.; Wellhausen, Eeste^, 94-101; 
Barton, Sem, Origins ^ 108-115 ; and art, Semites), 

5. History of cult. — If ‘Ashtart was a primitive 
Semitic deity, she must have been brought into 
Canaan by the first Semitic settlers. Her name 
first appears in the annals of Thothmes in. (B.C. 
1478) in the name of the city ^A’^-ti-ra-tu (Miiller, 
Asieny 162, 313). In the Anaama Letters (c. B.C. 
1400) this city is mentioned (KIB v.. Let. 142. 10 
237. 21 ). In the treaty of peace between Rameses il. 
and Khetasar (c. B.C. 1270) the ‘Ashtart of the land 
of the Hittites is named (Breasted, Bgj/p. Eecords, 
iii. 172). Evidently the Canaanite mother-deity 
was so well known to the Egyptians that her name 


served as a general designation for foreign goddesses 
(Muller, Asien^ 3131). In the mound of Gezer a 
large number of plaques have been discovered in 
pre-Israelite levels, representing a nude deity who 
is doubtless ‘Ashtart. No other images, except of 
E^ptian origin, are found in these levels, and 
this indicates that ‘Ashtart remained the principal, 
if not the exclusive, deity of the ancient Canaanites 
as of the primitive Semites (see art. Cakaanites). 

In the OT ‘Ashtart appears as a survival in the 
city-name ^Ashtdrdth (JDt 1^ Jos 12^^ 13^^. si 
1 Ch 6®®(7i)). ^ In Jos 2p7=l Ch this is caUed 
Be‘eshtera, i.e. Beth-^ Ashtart, ‘house of ‘Ashtart.’ 
The plural vocalization is not confirmed hy the 
spelling in the Amarna Letters, and can hardly 
be due to the fact that several ‘Ashtarts were 
worshipped at this shrine. It may perhaps he 
a plural of majesty like Hlohim. ‘Ashtaroth- 
Qarnaim (Gn 14®, 1 Mac 5^, 2 Mac 12^^) is perhaps 
to be distinguished from ‘Ashtaroth. In Jg 2^® 10®, 
1 S 7®*- 12^®— all from a late Elohistic or Deutero- 
nomie hand — it is stated that the Israelites in the 
period of the Judges worshipped the Ba‘alim and 
the ‘Ashtaroth of the land of Canaan. Here ^ Ash- 
taroth means no more than ‘ goddesses,’ as in the 
Bab.-Assyr. formula ildni u-ishtardti, ‘gods and 
goddesses ’ — a usage that occurs as early as the time 
of gammurabi (L. W. King, Jgammurahi, ii. 34). 
Since ‘Ashtart was known to the Canaanites, and 
also probably to the pre-Mosaic Hebrews, there is 
no reason to doubt that she was worshipped by 
Israel after the conquest of Canaan. According 
to 1 S 31^®, the Philistines, who also were new- 
comers in Palestine, had adopted the cult of the 
Semitic mother-goddess (read the sing, with LXX 
t6 * AcrmpTslov), In 1 K 11®*®®, 2 K 23^® ‘Ashtart is 
called the ‘goddess’ (or ‘loathsome object’) of the 
Sidonians, and her worship is said to have been 
favoured by Solomon. In the latter pass ges 
^Ashtart is construed as a proper name without 
the article. The same is true in the Phcen. in- 
scriptions. We do not read of the ‘Ashtart of 
Tyre and the ‘Ashtart of Sidon, as of the Ba‘al 
of Tyre and the Ba‘al of Sidon. In iik n'lmv of CIS 
135, is probably an epithet and not the name of 
the city Eryx. In spite of this, different ‘Ashtarts 
were worshipped in different cities, and the plural, 
as noted above, could have the general sense of 
‘goddesses.’ The use as a proper name, accord- 
ingly, is due, as in the case of ‘A mm, ‘Ammi (q,D.) 
to loss of the primitive meaning. 

The worship of ‘Ashtart in Phoenicia and the 
Phoen. colonies is well attested by inscriptions 
and statements in classical writers ; at Sidon, by 
Tabnith Ins. 1, 2, 6 ; CIS I. i. 3. 15, 16, 18 ; 4. 5 ; 
Lucian, Dea Syr, 4 ; Achil. Tat. i. 1 ; Lydus, de Mens, 
iv. 44 ; Malalas, Chron. ed. Bind. p. 31 ; at Tyre, by 
Sanchoniathon (Philo Bybl. in Muller, Fragmenta 
Hist, Grcec, ui. 569, fr. 24), Menander (in Josephus, 
Ant.YJJl.Y. 3, c. Ap, i, 18) ; at Umel-‘Awamld near 
Tyre, by CIS 8 ; at Ma‘§1ib, by the Ma^M Ins. 4 ; 
in Cyprus, by CIS 11. 3 ; 86A. 4 (cf. 46, 72), CIA ii. 
168 ; at Gul near Malta, by CIS 132. 3 ; at Erjrx in 
Sicily, by CIS 135 ; 140. 1 ; at Carthage, by CIS 255. 
4f.; 263. 4, C. E.Acad. Ins, 7, Dec. 1894, Augustine, 
Qucest. in Jud, 16, Heptat, vii. 16 (Mime, iii. 797). 
It is probable that Ba‘alat, ‘ mistress,’ the goddess 
of Gebal and other Phcsn. towns (CIS 1. 2 ff. ; 177 ; 
Philo Byb. in Miiller, Fragmenta Hist, Grcec, iii. 
569 ; Melito in Cureton, Spic, 44), is only a title of 
‘Ashtart. Her cult was the same as that of ‘Ash- 
tart, and she is identified with Astarte by Plutarch, 
de Iside et Osiride, 15 (cf. Cicero, de Nat, Deor. iii. 
59). Tanith also and other Phcen. goddesses may 
be only local forms of ‘Ashtart (see Phoenicians). 
In Phoenicia, Cyprus, and most of the islands of 
the iEgean, statuettes have been found representing 
a nude female holding a dove. These are similar 
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in type to the plaques discovered at Gezer, and 
are generally believed to represent the Fhoen. 
goddess (see Perrot and Chipiez, fig. 3811). On 
Ph(Bn. coins she is represented standing on the 
prow of a galley with a mural crown on her head 
or in her hand. 

Into Syria proper the cult of 'Ash tart seems never 
to have spread, on account of the stren^h of the 
native goddess Atargatis. Although 'Attar was 
originally the same as ‘Ashtar, the two goddesses 
had diverged so far that they were never identified. 
Lucian (Dea Syr.) carefully distinguishes them. 
There was even a temple of Atargatis at Askalon 
alongside of that of Astarte, andAtargatis elsewhere 
invaded the territory of ‘Ashtart. Accordingly, 
when Tertullian {Apol, 24), Artemidorus {Oneirocrit, 
i. 8), and Lydus (de Mens. iii. 35, iv. 44) call Astarte 
the goddess of Syria, this only shows a loose usage 
of the name Syria, 

Prom the Phcenicians the cult of 'Ashtart spread 
to the Greeks and to the Komans. One inscnption 
{OIG 6807) shows that her worship was earned, 
probably by Roman soldiers, as far as Corbridge 
in England. Hommel (Neue Jahrb. /. Phil. exxv. 
[1882] 176; Aufs. u. Abh. 34) attempts to show 
that 'Aphrodite is etymologically the same as 
'Ashtart j but this is doubtful. It is certain, 
however, that the Greeks identified 'Ashtart with 
Aphrodite (cf, the inscription from Delos in 
Bulletin de Corresp. HelUnique, vi. 1882, p. 473). 
Aphrodite often bears the title of Urania or 
GcelestiSi but this is also a title of 'Ashtart (Jer 
718 44171. iw . Sanchoniathon in Muller, Fragmenta 
Eiat. Grcec. iii. 569), Many of the seats of Aphro- 
dite worship were originally old Phoen. sanctuaries. 
The temple of Urania Aphrodite at Askalon 
(Herod, i. 105) must be the same as the 'house of 
‘Ashtart’ (1 S 3P®). The Aphrodite whose rites 
at Aphaka are described by Lucian (Dea Syr. 6) 
and Eusebius (Vit Const, iii. 55), and whom 
Sozomen (EE ii. 5) calls Urania^ can have been no 
other than the Ba'alat of Gebal whose identity | 
with ‘Ashtart has already been discussed. The 
shrines of Aphrodite in Cyprus also were certainly 
Phoen. foundations, and when Homer calls her 
KiJTrpts and Kvdipeia (77. v. 330 ; Od. viii. 283, xviii. 
193), he shows that she was derived by the Greeks 
from^ the Phoenicians. In like manner Venus 
Erycina of the Romans is identical with the old 
Phoen, 'Ashtart of Eryx, and Cicero says expressly 
(de Eat Deor, iii. 59 ; cf. Lydus, de Mens. iv. 44) 
that there are four Venuses, one originating in 
Syria and Cyprus, who is called Astarte and is 
recorded to have wedded Adonis. Compare also 
what Lucretius says of 'iEneadum genetrix* in 
the opening lines 01 de Berum Natura. It is clear, 
accordingly, that much information in regard to 
the cult of ‘Ashtart may be gained from a careful 
sifting of the statements of classical authors con- 
cerning Aphrodite and Venus (see art. Greek 
Religion), It is even possible that Rhea, Cybele, 
and other mother-goddesses of the ancient world 
may be ultimately derived from the Semitic 
'A^tart, or at least may be modified by her influ- 
ence (see Atargatis, Ishtar). 


LEnsRATUM.— In addition to the discussions mentioned above, 
see E. Meyer, art, ‘Astarte’ in Roscher (1884); Cumont, art, 
‘Astarte* m Pauly-Wissowa (18&6); Baudissin, ‘Astarte und 
Asenera (with full bibliography of earlier writers) in PJRE^ 
(1896); Driver, ‘ Ashtoreth » In Hastings* DJB (1898); FarneU, 
008, chs. xxi.-X3diL (vol. iL 1896); Moore, ‘Ashtoreth’ in 
Barton, ‘Ashtoreth and her Influence in the 
OT,* J£L X. 78fl., ‘The Semitic Ishtar Cult* in Hebraiea. ix. 
(1898) 133-166, x. (1894) 1-74, A Sketch of Semitic Origins (1902) ; 
Haupt, ‘The Name Istar,* in JAOS xxviii. (1907) 112-119: 
Lewy, Sem. Fremdw. im QHech. 148, 186 f. See also the litera- 
ture under Ataroatis, Ishtar. 


^ Lewis Bayles Paton. 

ASIA^ (EthnoloCT, Religions, and Ethics).— 
The distinctive title of officina gentium^ formerly 


awarded to Asia by common consent, was based 
mainly on her vast population, which greatly ex- 
ceeded that of all the rest of the known world. 
Now it may be taken in a more literal sense, as 
indicating that this continent is really the officina, 
the true cradle of the human species. In art. 
Ethnology it is shown that man was specialized 
most probably in Malaysia during Pliocene times, 
that is, while that insular region still formed part 
of the Asiatic mainland. 

From this centre of origin and dispersion the 
first migratory routes, stiU in the late Pliocene or 
early Pleistocene Age, may now be followed almost 
step by step through the Malay Peninsula, Indo- 
Chma, and India to the Tibetan plateau, which 
was not yet so sharply cut off from those lands as 
it afterwards was by the continuous upheaval of 
the Himalayan system. Recently a very old 
station on this route was revealed m the Pahang 
<Bstrict, north of Johore (Malay Peninsnla), where 
a mdely worked stone implement was found rest- 
ing on limestone rock 45 feet below the surface, 
among some river gravel, above which was a bed of 
clay 43 feet thick, derived from the decomposition 
of the CTeenstone hills skirting the Tui river valley. 
These hills had been overlaid by the limestone de- 

E osit, and it was only when the limestone had 
een sufficiently denuded to allow the greenstone 
to emerge that the latter rock began to yield its 
clay. ‘The amount of denudation since this emer- 
gence has been at least 300 feet’ (Straits Times, 
14th Feb. 1902). Farther north, Dr, Noetling dis- 
covered (1894) another palseolithic station in the 
Yenan^aung district. Upper Burma, where some 
chipped flints were found in situ in a Pliocene bed 
associated with Eipparion antelopinum and other 
long extinct fauna (Natural Science, April, 1897). 
In India, palseoliths are yielded, often in great abun- 
dance, by the Pleistocene beds and drift gravels of 
the Mirzapur, Arcot, Orissa, Hyderabad, Narbada, 
Gangetic, and other districts. Many of the objects 
are of the same type as those of the European 
Drift, and are certainly contemporaneous or even 
of earlier date (JAI xvii. 57 f.). 

These primitive Indo-Malayan wanderers may 
thus easily have converged both from India and 
Indo-China on the Tibetan tableland, which, under 
conditions far more favourable than at present, 
would almost inevitably have become a new centre 
of specialization and aispersion for the human, as 
it ha^ for so many other mammalian, species. Here 
was ample space, such as seems needed for the 
evolution of all new varieties ; a different and cooler 
climate than that of the Torrid Zone, though, owing 
to its then lower altitude, more genial than at 
present ; boundless plains intersected by ranges of 
moderate height, and diversified by a lacustrine 
and fluvial system far more extensive than that 
revealed by modem exploration. Here, therefore, 
the Indo-Malayan Pleistocene precursor must 
necessarily have become modified m the process of 
adaptation to his changed environment, and thus 
gradually have acquired the physical features 
characteristic of the Mongol division of mankind. 
Neither colour of the skin, texture of the hair, nor 
stature could present any difficulty, since in all 
these respects the Mongol type stands actuall}’ 
nearer than does the Negro to that of the general- 
ized Quaternary ancestor (de Quatrefages). Taken 
as a whole, _ the Mongol archetype diners from the 
other divisions — black, white, red — mainly in the 
general yellowish complexion, the broad flat 
features, with prominent cheek-bones, small 
mesorrhine nose, mesognathous jaws, brachyceph- 
alous (short) head, somewhat sunken eyes, with a 
narrow almond-shaped aperture between the lids, 
a vertical fold of skin over the inner canthus, and 
the outer angle slightly raised ; lastly, the highly 
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characteristic dark Mae spot m the lower sacral 
region peculiar to all true-born MongolSj but dis- j 
appearing in infancy, and said to be common also 
to the Simian young (Dr. Balz, quoted by Dr. 0. 
Nachod, Gesch^ von Japan^ 1906, p. 36). The 
oblique eye with its fold is also a distinct racial 
mark, whereas the black, lank, and rather coarse 
hair, round in transverse section, though constant 
is not exclusive, being common also to the Ameri- 
can aborigines, and forming the most marked 
somatic link between the Mongol and American 
Indian divisions. 

From the central Tibetan plateau this Eomo 
asiaticus fuscus, as he has been named by Linn6, 
radiated during the Stone Ages over the greater 
part of the continent, northwards to Mongolia, 
Siberia, and the Amur basin, eastwards to China 
and Indo-China, westwards to the Tarim basin, the 
Aralo-Caspian depression, and Mesopotamia, south- 
wards to India as far as the Vindhyan uplands. 
Most of the Asiatic mainland was thus first occu- 
pied by peoples of proto-Mongol stock, who in their 
several new environments developed a number of 
sub-groups distinguished by more or less marked 
physical, mental, and linguistic characters. Such 
are the so-called Hyperboreans^ comprising the now 
nearly extinct Yukaghirs, Chukchis, Koryaks, and 
Kamchadales of the Arctic region east of the Lena 
basin; the wide-spread Mongolo-Turhi family, 
whose chief branches are the Mongols proper, the 
Tunguses with the Manchus, Koreans, Japanese, 
and liiu-Kiu Islanders, in the east, the Turks or 
Tatars, the Yakuts, Elirghizes, Samoyeds, and 
Ugro-Finns, in the north and west, ranging from 
the Lena basin to Lapland and Hungary, and 
loosely connected by their common agglutinating 
Ural-Altaic speech, of which Korean and J^anese 
appear to be aberrant members ; the Tibeto-Chinese 
section, including the Tibetans, the Chinese, the 
Indo-Chinese, and several south Himalayan groups, 
all of more or less monosyllabic isolating speech ; 
the extinct or absorbed Akkado-Sumerians of 
Babylonia, whose highly agglutinating pre-Semitic 
language is by many affiliated to the Ural-Altaic 
family (details in art. Ethnology, * Conspectus).’ 

This first Mongol settlement of Asia left free the 
southern and south-western regions — a great part 
of India, Irania, Caucasia, .^ia Minor, Syria, 
Canaan, and Arabia, Le,, about one-fourth of the 
whole continent. During the early Stone Ages, 
most of the south-western section was occupied by 
various branches of the Caucasic division, ranging 
eastwards from North Africa, where that division 
appears to have been specialized (see art. Afkica). 
.^ongst the first arnvals were the Semites^ who 
ramified from the common Hamito-Semitic stock, 
and occupied the Arabian Peninsula, of which they 
have always held exclusive possession, and whence 
they migrated later into M!esopotamia, Syria, and 
Asia Minor, becoming differentiated in tneir new 
homes as Himyarites, Arabs, Phoenicians, Canaan- 
ites (Israelites, Amorites, and others), Aramseans 
(Syxo-Chaldaeans), Assyrians, and perhaps Hittites. 
Other early streams of migration from Africa are 
now represented by the Georgians, Circassians, 
Lesghians, and others of the Caucasus, where they 
are distinguished by a surprising diversity of speecn 
(whence tne expression ‘mountain of languages’ 
of the medigeval Arab writers), and often by an 
almost ideally perfect physical type, owing to 
which ‘ Caucasic^ was adopted by Blumenbach as a 
suitable conventional name of the white division, 
that is, of Linn6’s EoTno eurqpceus alhus. Then 
came the Caucasians of Aryan speech, commonly 
called Aryans or Indo-Europeans, whose proven- 
ance and centres of dispersion are still moot ques- 
tions, but whose various Asiatic branches are 
found at the dawn of history already settled in 


Asia Minor (Hellenes, Phrygians, Lydians, Armen- 
ians, and others), in Irania (Medes, Persians, 
Kurds, Afghans, Baluchi, and others), in the 
Hindu-Kush, Pamirs, and North India (Siah-Posh, 
Dards, Galchas, Vedic Aryans). 

In India these Aryans were probably preceded 
by a now submerged Negrito element from Malay- 
sia, by the Kolarians of the Vindhyan uplands, 
and by the Bravidians of the Deccan and Ceylon. 
There is no certain clue to the origin of the last 
two, who present mixed physical characters and 
speak two radically distinct agglutinating lan- 
guages, Kolarian especially being of an extreme 
type. In its morphology it remotely resembles the 
Finno-Tnrki branch of the Ural-Altaic family, 
but, like Dravidian, in other respects differs pro- 
foun(By^ from all other known forms of speech. 
But it is generally, and perhaps rightly, assnmed 
that the Kolarians entered India from the north or 
north-east, and the Dravidians from the north- 
west, and that both may have been offshoots of the 
Mongol stock afterwards greatly modified in their 
new tropical homes. 

This first occupation of Asia mainly by the 
Mongols, but also largely by the Caucasians, has 
undergone great changes and shiftings, brought 
about by the ceaseless migratory movements and 
racial struggles which, beginning in remote pre- 
historic times, were contmued throughout the 
historic period, and are still in progress. Evidence 
is now available to show that the Mongol domain 
was encroached upon and traversed north and 
south by neolithic whites penetrating from Europe 
across Siberia and Mongolia to Manchuria, Korea, 
and Japan, and apparently from Africa through 
Syria, Caucasia, Irania, and north India to Indo- 
China and Malaysia. The strain of white blood is 
very marked amongst the Manchus and Koreans, 
while the Amus, the true aboridnes of Japan, are 
now definitely declared by Nachod to be neolithic 
Caucasians (Gesch. von Japan, 1906, I. i.). The 
route followed seems indicated by the station near 
Tomsk, West Siberia, where, in 1896, numerous 
worked flints and some human remains were found 
by Prof. Kashchenko in association with those of a 
mammoth. Farther east, A. P. Mositz explored 
(1895) five pre-historic stations in Transbaikalia, in 
one of which he found two highly dolichocephalic 
pre-Mongol skulls of the early European type 
(E Anthropologie, 1896, p, 82), In Korea, where 
the evidence accumulates, H. S. Saunderson re- 
marks on ‘the frequency with which features 
almost European in refinement and Caucasian in 
cast are met with.’ Here the numerous flint 
implements and dolmens, like those of Britain and 
North Africa, must be accredited to the San-San 
aborigines who occupied the peninsula long be- 
fore conquest by the Mongoloid Sien-pi from 
Manchuria. 

The southern highway may similarly he traced 
from Africa through Syria, where Prof. Zumoffen 
describes seven stations of the early and later 
Stone Ages {U Anthropologic, 1897, pp. 272, 426), 
and thence through Caucasia, India, and the Khasi 
Hills to Indo-China, where the evidence again 
abounds. Here are numerous Caucasic groups 
intermingled or associated with the MongM sub- 
stratum, and conspicuous especially amongst the 
Kahyens of North Burma, the Cambodians of the 
Lower Mekhong, the Mosso, Lolo, Man-tse, and 
many other hillmen all along the Chinese border- 
lands hrom Assam to Annam. Mrs. Bishop (Miss 
Bird) describes the white Man-tse, visited by her 
in 1896, as * quite Caucasian, both men and women 
being very handsome.’ Prince Henri d’Orl4ans 
was reminded by the Kiu-tse (Khanungs, Lu-ts4) 
of some of his European acquaintances. Dr. 
Billet met some Nong people ‘ with light and even 
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red hair’; aBd M. R. Verneau tells iis that the 
Mans and T’hai ‘ differ altogether from the Mongol 
group represented by the Chinese and Annamese. 
The Mans especially show striking affinities with 
the Aryan type ’ {iJAnthropologis, 1896, p. 602). 

In tne extreme west the racial movements re- 
sulted in Mesopotamia in the extinction of the 
Akkado-Smnerian Mongols by the Caucasic Semites 
over 4000 years ago. After the rise of Islam these 
and most other Semites became Arabized in speech 
and religion, while in Asia Minor nearly ail the 
early Caucasic peoples were displaced by the Mu- 
hammadan Turki hordes from Central Asia. Ana- 
tolia has thus become by conquest a part of the 
Mongol domain, which has also encroached on a 
considerable section of North Irania, that is, the 
hilly ffistrict between Herat and Kabul, now occu- 
piea by numerous Aimak and Hazara tribes, who 
are ethnically Mongolo-Turks, Muhammadans in 
religion, and now of Aryan (Persian) speech. 

In Irania and the Aralo-Caspian steppe, that is, 
the Irdrif or ' land of light,’ and Turdn, the ‘ land of 
night,’ of the Persian poet-chroniclers, a perpetual 
struggle for the ascendancy has been maintained 
throughout the historic period between the nomad 
predatory hordes of the northern wastes and the 
cultured agricultural populations of the fertile 
southern lands. These southern Aryans were 
dominant under the old Persian empire of the 
Achaemenians, which extended from the iEgean 
to the Oxus and Indus, and fostered the growth 
of flourishing settled communities throughout 
Central Asia. Thus it was that Iran interpene- 
trated Turan, expanded its higher culture by the 
very enlargement of its own borders, and, when 
further stimulated by Hellenic influences, invaded 
the wilderness itself. In the Tarim basin, at that 
time a fertile well-watered region, there arose a 
great centre of Iranian and Graaco-Bactrian civiliza- 
tion, the remains of which, after lying buried for 
some two thousand years under the advancing 
sands of the Takla-Makan Desert, have again been 
brought to light by the Sven Hedin expeditions of 
1895 and 1900, and more fully explored by Dr, M, 
A. Stein, who in 1901 recovered great quantities 
of hidden treasures, now deposited in the British 
Museum (Sand-huried Euins of Khotan, 1903). 

Later, the Caucasian ascendancy in Central Asia 
disappeared before the repeated invasions of Huns, 
Finns, Turks, and other Mongol hordes, but has 
been again restored, at least politically, by the 
spread of the Russian power over the trans- Cas- 
pian region in recent times. To these incessant 
ethnical movements, dislocations, and interming- 
lings are due those intermediate Mongolo-Caucasic 
populations, such as the Ugrians and other Finns, 
the Uzbegs, Turkomans, Hazaras, and other Turki 
groups, wno in their physical characteristics present 
every shade of transition between the typical white 
and yellow races. 

In many places the cultures and social and religious 
institutions are similarly intermingled, although in 
Asia the dominant religions are m great measure 
distributed according to race. Thus the Funguses 
and most other Siberian aborigines are pronounced 
shamanists ; the Hindus extreme polytheists ; the 
Tibetans, Sinhalese, Indo-Chinese, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, and Mongols proper all nominal Buddhists ; 
the Arabs, Kurds, Afghans, Turkomans, IJzbegs, 
Kirghizes, and Turks generally Sunnites ('ortho- 
dox Muhammadans) ; the Persians, the Moors of 
Ceylon, and the Hazaras mostly Shi'ites (‘separ- 
atist’ Muhammadans). Thus is seen the curious 
spectacle of a nomad Turki group (Kirghizes) and 
a nomad Mongol group (Kalmuks) encamped side 
hy side on the Lower Volga plains, both intruders 
from Asia, but the former strict Sunnites, the 
lattei Buddhists like all their Eastern kindred. 


This distribution, however, is purely superflciai, 
since below the outward forms, often merely official, 
as in Tibet, Siam, Annam, and China, the old 
primitive beliefs still everywhere survive in their 
full vigour. In Asia these beliefs represent all the 
earliest developments of the religious sentiment — 
pure animism, personification of the powers of 
nature, and ancestor- worship (art. Ethnology, § 9) 
— not merely in juxtaposition, but often in the 
closest possible association. Thus ancestor-wor- 
ship, characteristic of Africa, and animal-cult, 
dominant in America, are both prevalent in China, 
jointly with the belief in good and bad aerial and 
water spirits, and an outward adherence to the 
three recognized national religions — the three 
‘State Churches,’ as they have been called—/o- 
Mao (Buddhism), tao-hiao (Taoism), and ju-hiao 
(Confucianism). 

‘ In every district are practised diverse forms of worship 
between which no clear mviding line can be drawn, and, as in 
Annam, the same persons may be at once followers of Con- 
fucius, Lao-tse, and Buddha. In fact, such is the position of 
the emperor, who belongs ex officio to all three of these State 
religions, and scrupulously takes part in their various observ- 
ances. There is even some truth in the Chinese view that 
*‘all three make but one religion,” the first appealing to man’s 
moral nature, the second to the instinct of self-preservation, 
the third to the higher sphere of thought and contemplation. 
But behind, one might say above, it all, the old animism 
still prevails, manifested in a multitude of superstitious 
practices, whose purport is to appease the evil and secure 
the favour of the good spirits, the Feng-shui^ or Fung-shui, 
air and water genii who have to be reckoned with in 
all the weightiest as well as the most trivial occurrences of 
daily life. These, with the ghosts of their ancestors, by 
whom the whole land is haunted, are the bane of the 
Chinaman’s existence. Everything depends on maintaining 
a perfect balance between the two prmciples represented by 
the ‘ White Tiger ’ and the ‘ Azure Dragon,’ who guard the 
approaches of every dwelling, and whose opposing influences 
have to be nicely adjusted by the well-paid professors of the 
magic arts ^ (Keane, Man Past and Present, p. 223). 

The ‘professors’ here referred to correspond in 
China to the shamans who control the religious 
world in Siberia. Shamanism will be separately 
dealt with, and here it may suffice to say that it is 
not a particular system of belief, but rather a 
eculiar phase of thought, which is widely distri- 
uted, and appears to be a necessary st^e in the 
progress of all religious development. Thus the 
shaman belongs to no special form of belief, but 
holds a position somewhat intermediate between 
the medicine-man and wizard of the lower, and the 
marabout and true priest of the higher, religious 
systems. Although in its more advanced state 
the office tends to become hereditaiy and thus to 
crystallize into a regular hierarchy, in Siberia any 
one may become a shaman who has sufficient 
will-power to enforce belief in his claim to super- 
natural virtues, and to exercise them as intercessor 
between the invisible and otherwise inaccessible 
deities and their votaries. Hence in Siberia beneath 
the general sbaman-craft there are ail kinds of 
animistic beliefs, practices, and superstitions, in 
which animal-cult, as in North America, plays a 
much larger part than ancestor- or nature* worship. 
Wer-wolf notions are wide-spread, and the Tatars 
of the Minusinsk district about the Abakan affluent 
of the Yenisei, although baptized Christians, are 
stni under the influence of the shamans, and credit 
the AinotSy that is, the invisible spirits of evil, with 
the power of assuming the form of dogs, foxes, 
birds, snakes, and other animals. These Ainas 
dwell in the underground regions, and are ruled by 
the Irle^KhaUy who is also the familiar spirit and 
patron of the shamans. 

So also the Yakuts of the Lena basin have a sub- 
ordinate deity, the Vekhsyty or ‘Advocate,’ who 
from time to time visits the abodes of mortals in 
the form of a white horse, an eagle, a cuckoo, or 
some other bird, and carries messages to and fro 
between them and the ‘Merciful Chief,’ creator of 
the world, who with his wife, ‘ Shining m Glory,’ 
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is all-powerful. These are beneficent beings, but 
nearly all the rest appear to be devils, and amongst 
the '^^akuts demonolatry is certainly carried to its 
extreme limits. The malevolent aerial ^irits form 
twenty-seven tribes ruled by a kind of Satan, who 
with his wife has a numerous progeny^, all hostile 
to man. Sugai-toyon^ the Yakut Juppiter Tonans^ 
is the instrument of his vengeance, while in the 
underground Mung-tar^ abode of ‘ Everlasting 
Woe,’ there dwell eight other hosts of demons 
under Asharay-hiohoy the ‘Mighty,’ supreme in 
Hades, These hosts have all their female con- 
sorts, and are joined by the shamans after death. 
Another potent divinity is Enakhsysy the ‘Cow- 
herdess,’ who is much dreaded because of her power 
to harm their cattle, strike them with murrain, 
and destroy the calves ; hence her wrath has to be 
bUmed aside by many costly offerings (Ovarovsky). 

Despite their veneer of Kussian Orthodoxy, the 
neighbouring Samomds still cling tenaciously to 
their old pagan beliefs. ‘As long as things go 
well with nim [the Samoyed], he is a Christian ; 
but should his reindeer die, or other catastrophe 
ham)en, he immediately returns to his old god Num 
or UhaddL . . . He conducts his heathen services 
by night and in secret, and carefully screens from 
sight any image of Chaddi’ (F. G. Jackson, The 
Great Frozen handy 1895, p. 84). Several instances 
are here mentioned of this compromise between the 
old and the new — a subject more fully dealt with in 
art. Aborigines. Thus on the Samoyed graves the 
wooden cross is supplemented by an inverted sledge, 
which is intended to convey the dead safely over 
the snows of the under world. They also hold in 
awe the rings of stones within which human sacri- 
fices appear to have been formerly offered to propi- 
tiate Chaddi; and although these practices have 
ceased, ‘ it is only a few years ago that a Samoyed 
living on Novaia Zemlia sacrificed a young girl’ 
(ih, ). Many of these aborigines hold that death is 
the end of everything, that good and evil deeds 
receive their deserts in this life, and that immor- 
tality is reserved only for the tatih^, that is, the 
Samoyed magicians or shamans, who either remain 
quietly in their graves or else wander about at 
night seeking an opportunity to benefit their 
friends or harm their enemies. I)espite this limited 
measure of immortality, in the graves are deposited 
all kinds of useful objects, such as clothing, cook- 
ing-pots, knives, horns filled with tobacco, guns, 
bows and arrows for the men, needles, thread, or 
smews for sewing, and scraping-knives for the 
women, everything being damaged to prevent it 
from being stolen. The explanation of this seem- 
ing inconsistency is that the departed do not die at 
once, but survive for some time m the grave, where 
they will require the same objects that they needed 
in this life. 

The above-mentioned Num is an aerial ^od who dwells in the 
sky, where he generates thunder and lightning, sends down 
rain and snow, and rules the winds and storms. The sky itself, 
also called Num (cf. Diespiter)y is his visible embodiment, and 
to his essence also belong the moon and stars through which 
he manifests himself at night, the rainbow (munbano) which 
forms the hem of his mantle, and the sun in which he is chiefly 
personified, and which is greeted at its rising and settmg with 
suitable mvocations. Some: even hold that the earth, the sea, 
and all visible nature form part of the same divme system, 
thus anticipating the monistic and pantheistic concepts of more 
advanced theosophies. Num knows and sees all that happens 
upon earth ; if men are ^ood and benevolent, he prospers all 
their doings, increases their reindeer herds (one of his epithets 
is Jilibeam-baertiey ‘ cattle* ward ’), blesses their hunting expedi- 
tions, and endows them with many days. But if they lead 
wicked lives, they fall into poverty and misery, and die prema- 
turely. There is even a sort of moral code containing the 
precepts by which all should be guided who wish to stand well 
with Num : ‘ Believe in Num. Believe in the spirit of evil, and 
that he can be appeased by sacrifices, that no misfortune befall 
thee, or thy family, or thy herds, that he may save thee from 
sickness and assist thee in thy labours. Believe in the spirits 
tiiat they may do thee no evil. Do not jump over the sledge in 
which the gods are placed ; honour thy parents ; reverence thy 
elders ; kill not, quarrel not, speak no evil, tend the herds, help 


the poor, and Num will reward thee. Speak not of what thou 
hast seen, that no one may know from thee what has happened.’ 

^Yet beneath this outward display of lofty reli- 
gious and ethical notions^ most of the Samoyeds 
are still mainly nature- worshippers and auimists. 
They show great respect especially for the bear, 
which with the wolf is held in the highest vene- 
ration in Siberia. Nevertheless the Samoyeds, 
like the Ainus and other Eastern peoples, will cap- 
ture and kill it whenever they can. When it is 
dead, the claws of its forepaws are usually ampu- 
tated, the object being, by a strange confusion of 
ideas, to protect themselves from harm when next 
they venture to attack one of the species. 

Like the Samoyeds, the Ostyaks of the Yenisei 
region have a god of the sky, Turm or Urt, who 
sends thunder and storms, but is also credited with 
a high sense of honour and rectitude. He mingles 
amongst mortals, accompanying them wherever 
they go, and judging them according to their 
deserts, for no act, good or evil, can escape his 
notice. He is inaccessible even to the shamans; 
no appeals can bend his wiU; and he controls 
human destinies and the course of events according 
to the eternal laws of justice. No sacrifices can 
secure his favour, since he looks only to merit in 
the disposal of his gifts, without the least regard 
to prayers or offerings. Hence in times of distress 
and trouble it is useless to seek his aid. It is the 
lesser deities and the demons alone that can be 
swayed by the mediation of the shamans, and, as 
amongst the Ugrian Finns, they are generally repre- 
sented by rude stone or wooden emmes, often of 
extremely fantastic form. Thus Ortik, the patron 
of the hunt, is figured as a legless horse stuffed with 
hair and skins, with two linen sleeves for arms, a 
linen skirt, and a face made of a hammered metal 
late nailed to a block of wood. A log arrayed in 
eaver skins stands for Meig, a pecmiarly malig- 
nant goblin, who plays mischievous pranks with 
people, leading them astray in the woods, and over- 
whelming them in snowstorms. In this strange 
pantheon a place is also found for both the wolf 
and the bear, and when one of these animals is 
bagged in the hunt it is regarded as a stroke of 
luck celebrated with much feasting and revelry. 

* The skin is stuffed with hay, and the people collect from all 
quarters to jeer, mock, and spit upon the helpless enemy. 
They sing songs of triumph expressed in words of msult and 
defiance. After their spirit of merriment is exhausted, they set 
up on its hind legs in the corner of the hut the now harmless 
effigy of the ferocious beast, and bestow upon it, for a consider- 
able time, the veneration of a tutelar god’ (A. Featherman, 
Races of Mankind, 1891, iv. 664). 

But it is in the extreme east, amongst the Gil- 
yaks and Amw5,'that this animal-cult has acquired 
its highest development. The kohr (bear), who 
represents the Kur, or Lord of the heavens, is one 
of the chief Gilyak divinities, although under 
certain circumstances he is occasionally captured 
and eaten. When taken in his lair while hiber- 
nating in winter, he is secured by a leathern noose 
and dragged along with shouts and cries intended 
to stupefy the still half-dozing victim. He is then 
kept in confinement, fed and fattened on fish, 
and at last slain on his feast-day, after a fight in 
which the villagers are required to attack him 
without arms. Similar strange practices prevail 
amongst the Ainus of Yezo, North Japan, as 
described by the late Mrs. Bishop : 

* The peculiarity which distinguishes this mde mythology is 
the “ worship ” of the bear, the Yezo bear hemg one of the 
finest of his species. But it is impossible to understand the 
feelings by which it is prompted, for they worship it after their 
fashion, and set up its head m their villages, yet they trap it, 
kin it, eat it, and sell its skin. There is no doubt that this wild 
beast inspires more of the feeling which prompts worship than 
the inanimate forces of nature, and the Ainus may be distin- 

g iished as bear-worshippers, and their greatest religious fes- 
val, or Saturnalia, as the Festival of the Bear. Gentle and 
peaceable as they are, they have a great admiration for fierceness 
and courage ; and the bear, which is the strongest, fiercest, and 
most courageous animal known to them, has probably in aP 
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ages inspired them with veneration. ^ Some of their rude chante 
are in praise of the bear, and their highest eulogy on a man is 
to compare him to a hear ^{Unbeaten Tracks in J apan*^ 1885, ii, 
73). For further details and a possible explanation of this 
strange cult, see the art. Ainus in vol. i, p. 2495^', and art. 
AotmaiiS, ih, p. 502^. 

In Mongolia the never-dying superstitions asso- 
ciated with nature-worship, animism, demonolatry, 
and witchcraft still survive beneath the outward 
show of official lamaism. Indeed, the whole system 
of Buddhism is everywhere coloured and moaified, 
as in most other Buddhist lands, by the old local 
beliefs. The magicians are still appealed to when 
the flocks are smitten by disease; when ‘fine 
weather,^ which there means rain, is needed ; when 
siclsness troubles the household; or when some 
healthy but unfriendly neighbour is to be stricken 
by a mortal illness or fatal accident. The very 
inmates of the huge lamaseries bear the name of 
‘ Samaneans,’ perhaps a corrupt form of the Tungus 
word shaman, as if the Buddhist monks were 
merely the spiritual successors of the old medicine- 
men. Every possible transition is thus observed 
between the former nature- and spirit- worship and 
the peculiar form of lamaism introduced from 
Tibet after the death of Jenghiz Khan. 

In Tibet itself much the same relations prevail 
between the ‘ State Church ’ and the pre-Buddhist 
Bonho or Boa-ho religion, which persists, especially 
in the central and eastern provinces, side by side 
with the national creed. From the colour of the 
robes usually worn by its priests, it is known as 
the sect of the ‘ Blacks,’ in contradistinction to the 
orthodox ‘ Yellow ’ and dissenting ‘ Red ’ lamaists ; 
and, as now constituted, its origin is attributed to 
Shen-rab (Gsen-rabs), who flourished about the 
5th cent, before the new era, and is venerated as 
rhe equal of Buddha himself. His followers, who 
were powerful enough to drive Buddhism from 
Tibet in the 10th cent., worship eighteen chief 
deities, the most popular being the red and black 
demons, the snake devil, and especially the fiery 
tiger-god, father of all the subordinate members 
of this truly diabolical pantheon. The sacred 
symbol of the Bonbo sect is the ubiquitous swa- 
stika with the hooks of the cross reversed, Rd 

instead of .d=T> a change said to be due to the 
practice of turning the prayer-wheel from right to 
left as the Red lamas do, instead of from left to 
right as is the orthodox way. The common 
Buddhist formula of six syllables— ow-ma-m'-jjaof- 
is also replaced by one of seven syllables 
—Tna-tri-mon-tTe-sa-la-dzun (Sarat Chandra Das, 
in JEASBe, 1881-1882). 

In the upland regions skirting the’Brahmaputra, 
between Tibet and Upper Burma, there are a 
multitude of primitive Mongoloid peoples— Abors, 
Mishmis, Garos, Khasis, Kocchis, Bodos, Kachans, 
Lushais, Nagas, Kukis, Chins, Kahyens, Karens, 
and many others— who have been little or not at 
all affected either by Buddhist or Hindu influences, 
and whose religions or mythologies consequently 
present features often of exceptional interest. 
Thus ^ the gods of the G-avos are mostly vague 
mythical entities,^ dwelling in the hills or in the 
sky, but possessing no definite attributes or 
powers, and associated with many wonderful cos- 
mical myths. ^ Salgong, the chief deity, marries 
Apongma, a divine princess who descends on earth 
and mves birth to Ken^a Barsa, father of fire and 
of aU the heavenly bodies, and also to a daughter, 
Mining Mija, who marries the son of Donjogma, 
mother of mankind. From a granddaughter of 
balgong spring the mothers of the Tibetan Bhoti- 
yas, of the Garos, and of the Feringies (English), 
and so on. But beneath these fancifullegends, many 

j obviously later inventions, there persists the 

old nature-worship, as seen in the personification 


of the sun, moon, and stars, of the hills, streams, 
and forests, with their indwelling genii, to whom 
are attributed divine powers as rulers of the uni- 
verse, and controllers of human destinies and of 
all natural phenomena. 

* Accordinff to the Kuld creation myth, the face of the earth 
was originally covered with one vast sheet of water inhabited 
by a huge worm. One day the Creator, passing over this worm, 
dropped a small piece of clay, saying, “ Of this I mean to make a 
land and people it.” “ Nonsense,” said the worm ; “ look here, I 
can swallow it.” But the lump passing out of his body grew 
and grew until it became the world we now see. Then man 
sprang out of the ground by the will of the three gods, Lamhra the 
Creator, without whose consent nothing can be done, Golarai, 
god of death, and the beneficent Dudukal, who operates through 
his wife Fapit6 ' (0. A. Soppitt, Euki-Lushai TribeSy 1887). 

The Tawyans, a branch of the numerous Chin 
family, have a tradition that they were formerly 
very powerful, but were ruined by their insane 
efforts to capture the sun. With a sort of Jacob’s 
ladder they mounted higher and higher, hut, grow- 
ing tired, began to quarrel among themselves, until 
one day, while half of them were clambering up 
the pole, the other half below cut it down just as 
they were about to seize the sun. 

Although often described as devil-worshippers, 
the Chins appear to worship neither god nor devil. 
The northern groups believe there is no Ens Bup- 
remum ; and although the southerners have a 
Kozin, or head god, they pay him no homage, and 
never look to him for any favours, except perhaps 
exemption from such troubles as he might be dis- 
posed to inflict on those who offend him in this 
world. There are also the countless nats^ or spirits 
of the air, the streams, the jungle, the hills, and 
there are those that swarm in the house and in 
the fields. None of these can do any good, though 
all do harm unless soothed by gifts. Mithikwa, 
the ‘ Villa^ of the Dead,’ is divided into two 
wards, the iPwethikwa, abode of the happy, and the 
Sathikwa, reserved for the wretches mio die un- 
avenged, and must there bide till their murder is 
wiped out in blood. Thus the vendetta receives 
divine sanction, strengthened by the belief that 
the slain becomes the slave of the slayer in Pwe- 
thikwa. 

‘Should the slayer himself be slain, then the first slain is the 
slave of the second slain, who in turn is the slave of the man 
who killed him. Whether a man has been honest or dishonest 
in this world is of no consequence in the next existence , 
but if he has killed many people in this world, he has many 
slaves to serve him in his future existence ; if he has kUled 
many wild animals, then he will start well supplied with 
food, for all that he kills on earth are his in the future 
existence. In the next existence hunting and drinking will 
certainly be practised, but whether fighting and raiding will be 
indulged in is imknown ’ (Carey and Tuck, The Chin Hills, 189G, 
i. 196). 

Before the advent of the Vedic Aryans, the 
chthonic gods were probably supreme throughout 
India, and, despite the wide diffusion of Hinduism, 
they are still supreme amongst most of the Dra- 
vidian, Kolarian, and mixed Aryo-Dravidian abor- 
igines. But these gods themselves are nearly all 
hostile to man, and consequently not easily dis- 
tinguishable from devils. Hence it is that we 
have now official assurance that the Paharias and 
other low castes, and even some of the high castes, 
are for the most part demon-worshippers ; and this 
is specially true of the aborigines of Southeni 
India. In the Cochin Census Eeportfor 1901, M. 
Sankara Menon writes : 

* Nowhere perhaps has the belief in demons a stronger hold 
on the popular mind than in this part of India. The existence 
of numerous exorcists amongst the various sections of the Hindu 
population, from the highest Nambudri to the lowest Paraiyan, 
bears ample testimony to this fact. There is a separate caste, 
the Panam, amongst whom exorcisms, sorcery, and witchcraft 
are hereditary occupations. The Panan is quite as intopens- 
able a factor m the social organism of the village as the barber 
and the washerman. There are again certain families who have 
special control over particular classes of demons.’ The priests 
attached to many families have their special family deities * by 
whose aid they profess to control the action of demons and 
spirits. It may sound strange, but it is none the less true, that 
there are exorcists amongst native Christians and Musalman# 
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as well. One interesting fact is that high-class Hindus exercise 
their magical influence by propitiating only the more refined 
and sublime manifestations of the gods of the pantheon, whereas 
the low-caste Hindus do the same by propitiating Kali in her 
more terrible and bloodthirsty aspects.* Some of the more evil- 
minded demons are ‘ supposed to be wandering about in mid-air, 
or haunting houses, trees, wells, or tanks, ever bent upon doing 
evil to those that come in their way. They are supposed to live 
upon the offerings made to them by their votaries, who are 
contmually tormented for the purpose. Illness, accidents, and 
other misfortunes are often attributed to the evil influence of 
demons or spirits. At the sick-bed of a person, the astrologer, 
the exorcist, and the physician are aU in attendance. The 
astrologer divines the causes, and prescribes propitiatory reme- 
dies. The exorcist then comes in, and goes through a more or 
less elaborate ceremony to drive out the demons or spirits. 
The physician steps m last to treat the patient, for the common 
belief is that so long as the patient is possessed, medicine can 
have no effect. The demons of smallpox and cholera, and 
myriads of others, have all to be coaxed into good humour to 
desist from doing evil. Ghosts or demons often appear in 
terrible form before they enter mto human bodies, and with the 
sudden disappearance of the phantoms or apparitions a person 
believes himself to be possessed, and falls HI* {ih.). 

In some places snake * worship ranks next to 
demonology even amongst the high castes. In 
Malabar nearly all the compounds have their 
serpent-groves, with effigies of the reptiles carved 
on blocks of stone ; and here no orthodox Hindu I 
will ever kill a snake, even if bitten, since an i 
injury done to any of them would he sure to bring I 
on leprosy, ophthalmia, or other ailments. Serpents | 
are treated as members of the family, and served 
with milk, fruits, and all kinds of dainties. None 
but a Brahman would dare to pluck even a flower 
or a twig from the trees growing in the snake- 1 
grove, where songs are chanted and religious rites 
observed in honour of these reptiles, which are, in 
fact, worshipped as gods or demons. 

In the direction of the north the native super- 
stitions seem to touch even a lower level, and 
among the Kolarians of the Vindhya uplands they 
were till recently associated with human sacrifices 
of a peculiarly barbarous character. In order to 
secure good harvests, the victim, often a child cap- 
tured or bought from a neighbouring tribe, was 
put to a lingering death, by being slowly hacked 
to pieces with an axe, the supposition being that 
the greater the suffering the better pleased would 
be the god, and the heavier the crops of cereals. 
Of the mnndasy one of the largest Kolarian tribes, 
the chief social feature is th& highly developed I 
totemic system. The number of totems almost 
passes belief, and includes such remarkable objects 
as rice- weevils, cocoons, mice, leeches, mushrooms, 
ants, frogs, eels, worms, or even moonlight, red 
earth, umbrellas, ghi (clarified butter), or walk- 
ing-sticks. These are ail animated by indwelling 
spirits, so that we have here the lowest conceivable 
form of the animism that lies at the foundation 
of all natural religions. 

Still more debased than the fnll-blood Kolarian 
and Bravidian aborigines are the Aryo-Dravidian 
half-breeds, who are interspersed over the northern 
provinces, and to their own crude religious dawn- 
mgs often superadd the revolting ideas and prac- 
tices of the later corrupt Hinduism. Here the 
blending of the higher and lower races, of the 
‘twice-born’ Ary as (‘Nobles’), and the scarcely 
human Nagas, ‘ Idndred of the dragon,’ dates back 
to the earliest recorded times, and is typified in 
the mythical marriage of Arjuna, one of tne high- 
born jPandavas, with Ulupi, daughter of the Naga 
king Vasuki. The union took place in the still 
sacred city of Hardwar on the upper Ganges, which 
is described as inhabited by 2000 crores (a crore=: 
ten millions) of snake-people, whose wives were of 
peerless beauty ; and here was also a lake which 
contained the waters of life, wherein aU those 
snake-people were wont to bathe. During their 
later migrations the already mixed Aryas en- 
countered the vile Dasyus, proto-Kolarians of the 
south Gangetic woodlands, for whom no terms of 


abuse are too strong, yet with multitudes of whom 
a fusion was eventually effected. Thus it was 
that * from the union of the white, the yellow, and 
the black men arose the modem people of northern 
India’ (W. Crooke). That the union was not 
merely ethnical, but also social and religious, is 
seen m the haigd^ or devil-hunting priest of the 
fmgle tribes, who in the Hindu system became a 
Brahman Ojha, or exorcizer of evil spirits ; and we 
know that in later times whole sections of the 
lower races were raised to priestly rank. But this 
tendency towards complete fusion of all the racial 
elements was arrested by the institution of caste, 
which, thongh at present occupational, had origin- 
ally an ethnical basis (see art. Caste). 

A clear insight into these obscure relations is 
necessary to a right understanding of the strange 
intermingling of primitive and Hindu social and 
religious notions prevalent amongst these mixed 
northern groups. But even so, great difficulties 
remain, and Mr. W. Crooke, himself a most dili- 
gent and shrewd observer, finds it 
* all but impossible to frame a working definition of a Hindu ; 
Musalmans of the lower class cling to many of the beliefs of the 
faith from which they were originally drawn ; everywhere in 
the lower strata the forms of faith known as Br^manical or 
Animistic constantly overlap. . . . The natural cleavage line is 
between Brahmanism and Animism, and it has been found pos- 
sible on this basis to define the religious beliefs of eastern and 
southern India, but in northern India this distinction is un- 
workable. Moat of the menial and hill tribes profess theoretic- 
ally a belief in the Br&hmanical pantheon ; at the same time 
even the higher classes are more or less influenced by the Ani- 
mistic beliefs of the lower races* {The N.W. Provs. of India, 
1897, ch. V.). And elsewhere : ‘ It is little use defining a man 
as a Vaishnava if we know that on occasion he will worship 
other gods as well— vdll reverence the cow or the pipal tree, 
Mother Ganges, or the goddess of smallpox * (p. 242). 

As pointed out hj Mr. E. A. Gait (General Report 
of the Census of India^ 1901, p, 358), the animism 
here in question— a belief in ana dread of impersonal 
powers to be coerced by magic— appears to have 
passed into the Hindu system from two different 
sources. Some of its elements ‘ are derived from 
the Vedic Aryans themselves, others from the 
Bravidian [and Kolarian] races who have been 
absorbed into Hinduism.’ But ‘ it would be fruit- 
less to attempt to distingi^h the two streams of 
magical usage — the Vedic and the Animistic. 
They are of mixed parentage, like the people who 
observe them, partly Indo- Aryan and partly Bra- 
vidian.’ It now becomes possible to understand 
the picture of chaotic rdigious notions — some 
utterly revolting and immoral, others betraying 
some glimmering of a moral sense, but the great 
majority degrading — by which these mixed popu- 
lations are animated. Thus some of the wide- 
spread DomSi most probably the parent-stock of 
the European Gipsies {Bom=Eom, r and d inter- 
changeable), hold that raiding and robbery have 
divine sanction. Before starting on a nocturnal 
expedition they sacrifice to Sansari Mai, the 
chthonic goddess patroness of thieves, and pray 
in a low voice that a dark night may cloak their 
designs and the gang escape detection, just as the 
furum dea, Lavema, was silently invoked by the 
Boman latro : 

* Labra movet metuens audiri, Pulchra Laverna, 

Da mihi faUere ; da juato sanctoque videri ; 

Noctem peccatis, et fraudibus objice nubem.* 

(Hor. JSpist. I. xvL 60-62). 

Yet these Boms, scavengers in the towns, 
vagrants or wandering tinkers in the country, are 
not quite irreclaimable, and the recent efforts to 
1 civilize them^ have met with a measure of success 
in some districts. They have even a family priest, 
always the sister’s son, which points to matriarchal 
times when kinship was re^oned through the 
female line. 

The Agarids of Mirzapur, all smelters and 
forgers, call themselves Hindus, yet worship the 
tribal deity Lohasur Bevi, goddess of iron (lohd^ 
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‘ iron ’), and also employ the baigd (see above) to 
worship the old local godlings. The black goat 
offered to Lohasnr Devi is worshipped before being 
sacrificed, and goats and fowls are also offered to 
the ghosts of the dead who appear to them in 
dreams. At the end of the dimcult road to the 
heaven of Parameshvar (Vishnu) is a great gate 
guarded by terrible demons, who allow no woman 
to pass unless tatued. There are twenty-four 
forms of tatus, and the women who can show no 
mark of some god on their bodies are tormented 
by the gate-keepers, who brand them with a hot 
iron, roll them in thorns, and ff ing them down from 
the top of the gate. Tatuing has thus become a 
religious obligation, and although perhaps totem- 
istic in origin, the forms— Ganesa, Siva, Krishna as 
flute-player, the moon, the peacock, and many 
others — are now merely charms to ward off evils 
and gain access to the abode of Vishnu. The 
whole religious world of the Agarias is an in- 
extricably interwoven system of primitive and 
Hindu notions. 

Similarly the Agarwdlas of the Upper Ganges, 
although reckoned as Vaishnavas, call themselves, 
and are, Ndga UpdsaJcit ‘ Snake - worshippers,’ 
doing homage to Astika Muni, who sprang from 
the sister of the great serpent Vasuki. But there 
is also a deity Ohur, who saves women from widow- 
hood, besides the tribal deity Lakshmi and several 
trees—pipal, kadam, sami, babul— which are held 
in special honour. Socially the Agarwalas are 
landowners, bankers, and money-lenders, but for 
them animal food, as well as onions, garlic, carrots, 
and turnips, is tabu, and a good illustration of the 
countless hair-splitting caste distinctions is the 
refusal of the women to eat the food prepared by 
their daughtera-in-law. 

One might almost si^pose that the Hindu snake- 
cult had passed into Irania, so general is the re- 
spect in which these rutiles are held even by the 
Persian Shfites. No Persian will willingly kill a 
house-snake, partly because he thinks it harmless, 
but chiefly because he supposes it to be tenanted 
by the spirit of the late owner of the house. When 
one was shot by Dr. C. J. Wills, the whole house- 
hold * sulked and looked black for a week,’ although 
the landlord, being an educated man, was glad, 

‘ the clock- winding snake ’ having plagued him for 
years. Equally prevalent are the superstitions 
associated with omens, the evil eye, and astrology. 
Nothing serious is done in Persia without the taking 
of an omen, the casting of lots, or the consult- 
ing of an astrologer. A favourite place for taking 
omens is the tomb of the Shirazi poet and mystic, 
Hafiz, to whom are paid almost divine honours. 
Kecourse is had to the munajjim, ‘ astrologer,’ on 
all occasions; every village has its professional 
diviner, every town several, whose chief business 
it is to predict lucky hours or days, to read the 
future, and to discover stolen property, and in this 
they are often successful by laying pitfalls into 
which the thieves unwittingly stumble. 

Apart from the fanatical Babis (g.v.), and the 
periodical outbursts of religious frenzy connected 
with the anniversary of the martyrs Husain and 
HfiLsan, the Persian Shi’ites are not particu- 
larly zealous Muhammadans. Many, indeed, of 
the educated classes prefer the writmgs of Hafiz 
and Sadi to the Qur’an, are theists and even ad- 
vanced freethinkers, whfle scepticism is wide-spread 
amongst the higher military and official classes. 

* These say no prayers, keep no fasts, have no belief, 
and are utterly dead to everything but what they 
believe to be their own interests. Many openly 
boast their ffisbelief in anything, and this is done 
with impunity ’ (Wills, The Land of the Lion and 
the Sun, 1883, p. 339). One thing is clear. There 
is no danger that the monotheism which has sup- 


planted the old Zoroastrian dualism in Persia will 
ever sink, like the Vedic system, to the low level 
of the primitive chthonic beliefs. It will rather be 
dissipated, like the Western creeds, in the atmo- 
sphere of philosophic unbelief. 

On the other liand, these primitive beliefs are 
still rife in Arabia, the very cradle of Muham- 
madan monotheism. Muhammad enthroned Allah, 
but failed to abolish the jinns, the afT^ts, and 
Shaitans that still haunt the sandy wastes, and 
swarm in every wady, cave, well, and hillside of 
the peninsula. But it has to be remembered that 
the Persians are Iranians, that is, one of the 
noblest branches of the Aryan family, while the 
Arabs are Semites whose primeval * monotheism ’ 
is probably a delusion, and whose early beliefs 
were ‘of the earth earthy,’ originally associ- 
ated with the Asherahs, the Astarte and Tammuz 
myths, the abominations of the Baals and Molechs, 
and aU that is implied in the primitive phallus- 
worship. 

For the higher religions, all of which took their 
rise in Asia, see special articles Christianity, 
Judaism, Muhammadanism, Zoroastrianism, 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, Shintoism. 
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A. H. Keane. 

ASOKA.-“A^oka, emperor of India (b.c. 273- 
231), was the grandson of Chandragupta Maurya 
(y.u), and son of Bindusara, whom he succeeded on 
the throne in b.c. 273 or 272, although his formal 
coronation did not take place until B.c. 269, having 
perhaps been delayed by a disputed succession. 
According to tradition, A^oka in his youth repre- 
sented his father as viceroy at Taxila in the Panjab, 
and also at Ujjain in Maiwa. Silly legends repre- 
sent him as having attained power by the massacre 
of ninety -nine brothers, and as having been a 
monster of cruelty in the early years of his rei^ ; 
but these are mere fables.^ In B.c. 261 he rounded 
off his vast inherited dominions by the annexation 
of the kingdom of Kalinga on the coast of the 
Bay of Bengal, corresponding with the ‘ Northern 
Circars’ and part of Orissa. This was the only 
aggressive war of the reign. The suffering inflicted 
upon the conquered people made a profound im- 
pression on the conscience of Aioka, who at about 
this time came under the influence of Buddhist 
teachers, to whom war was abhorrent. Four years 
later, the emperor solemnly recorded in inscriptions 
engraved upon the rocks his ‘ profound sorrow and 
regret * for the misery caused by his ambition, and 
declared that ‘the loss of even the hundredth or 
thousandth part of the persons who were then 
slain, carried away captive, or done to death in 
Kalinga, would now be a matter of deep regret to 
His Majesty. Although a man should do him au 
injury, His Majesty holds that it must be patiently 
borne, so far as it can possibly be borne.’ 

Asoka acted on the principle thus publicly pro- 
fessed and indelibly recorded, and henceforward 
was a man of peace, devoted to the inculcation 
and propagation of the Law of Piety (dharma), as 
conceived by him in accordance with the teaching 
of the Buddha. At a date not exactly known he 
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qualified himself for the highest rewards of a 
Buddhist saint, by accepting ordination as a monk, 
and donning the yellow robe of the Order, but did 
not then abdicate his royal power, although it is 
ossible that in the last year of his life he with- 
rew from all worldly affairs. He passed away in 
B.o. 232 or 231 after a reign of fully forty years. 
The scene of his death may have been a monastery 
on the Golden Hill (Suvarnagiri) at Rajagriha, the 
capital of the early kings of Magadha (S. Bihar). 

The empire which AiSoka ruled comprised, in 
modem terminology, Afghanistan soutn of the 
Hindu Kush, Baluchistan, Sind, the vaUey of 
Kashmir, Nepal, the lower Himalaya, and the 
whole of India proper, except the southern ex- 
tremity below the latitude of Madras. The central 
regions seem to have been governed directly from 
Pstaliputra, the modem Patna, then on the north 
bank of the Son, the great city which continued 
for centuries to be the capital of India. The out- 
lying provinces were controlled by at least four 
viceroys, who were often members of the Imperial 
family ; and the orders of these high officers were 
executed by a regularly organized departmental 
service of officials. The capital was administered 
by a municipal commission divided into six boards, 
and similar arrangements probably existed in the 
other principal cities. A standing army of all arms 
— cavalry, infantry, chariots, and war elephants 
—was maintained in great force, and public order 
was weU preserved. 

When Asoka became a devoted disciple of 
Buddha, the whole machineiy of government was 
utilized by him for the teaching and dissemination 
of his Master’s doctrine, and produced commen- 
surate effects. 

Gautama the Buddha, the founder of the Buddhist 
system as known to history, had confined his 
ministry to a region of moderate extent in the 
Gangetic vaUey, which may be roughly defined as 
lying between Gaya, Prayag or Mlahabad, and 
the Himalayas. When he died in B.c. 487 or 486, 
his followers formed but one of many rival sects 
in that region, and the society of ordained monks 
organized by him had only limited and local in- 
fluence. There is no reason to believe that the 
vogue of the Buddhist sect had increased very 
greatly during the two centuries and a quarter 
which intervened between its founder’s death and 
the conversion of Asoka. The latter event made 
the fortune of Buddhism, and transformed an 
obscure local sect in the basin of the Ganges into a 
dominant world-religion — perhaps the greatest of 
all, if measured by the number of its adherents. 

Asoka’s progress in the faith was gradual. Ac- 
cording to tradition, he was in early life an 
orthodox Hindu, of the 6aiva sect (see Saivism) ; 
and it is certain that he then approved of sacrifices, 
and sanctioned the slaughter of animals on a large 
scale for the purposes of food, sacrifice, and sport. 
Regard for the sanctity of animal life being the 
cardinal principle of Buddhist ethics, he began the 
reformation of his habits by reducing the butcher’s 
bill for the Imperial table to the modest amount of 
two peacocks and one antelope daily. The institu- 
tion of the royal hunt was abolished in B.c. 259, 
and two years later destruction of life for the 
service of the royal kitchens was absolutely for- 
bidden. In B.c. 243 detailed regulations concerning 
the slaughter or mutilation of animals applicable 
to the whole empire were published, which pro- 
hibited unconditionally the killing of many large 
classes of living creatures, and imposed stringent 
restrictions on the entire population in respect of 
their dealings with animals. 

In the next year the emperor placed on record a 
solemn review of aU the measures which he had 
taken for the propagation of the dharma^ or Law 


of Piety, and reminded his subjects how he had 
striven to lead them in the right way by his per- 
sonal example, by exhortations, expressed in oral 
sermons as well as in inscriptions on rocks and 
pillars, by suitable official arrangements for the 
supervision of morals and the royal alms, by 
detailed pious regulations, and by benevolent 

revision for the cure and comfort of man and 

east. But A^oka, while utilizing to the full all 
this machinery for the moral regeneration of his 
people, recognized frankly that permanent im- 
provement must be based on a change of heart, 
and could not be secured by merely administrative 
measures ; because ‘ pious acts and the practice of 
piety depend on the growth among men of com- 
passion, liberality, truth, purity, gentleness, and 
saintliness.’ The growth of piety, he goes on to 
observe, ‘ has been effected by two-fold means, to 
wit, pious regulations and meditation. Of these 
two means pious regulations are of small 
account, whereas meditation is superior. Never- 
theless, I have issued pious regulations forbidding 
the slaughter of such and such animals, and other 
regulations of the sort. But the superior effect of 
meditation is seen in the growth of piety among 
men, and the more complete abstention from in- 
jury to animate beings and from slaughter of 
living creatures.’ 

The substance of Asoka’s practical ethical teach- 
ing is tersely summed up in a short edict, perhaps 
one of the latest ; 

‘Thus saith His Majesty: “Father and mother must be 
hearkened to ; similarly, respect for living creatures must be 
firmly eatabbshed ; truth must be spoken. These are the virtues 
of the Law of Piety which must be practised. Similarly, the 
teacher must be reverenced by the pupil, and proper courtesy 
must be shown to relations.” This is the ancient nature of piety 
—this leads to length of days, and according to this men must 
aci* 

The three primary duties prescribed by the 
Asokan code were (1) respect for the absolute, 
unconditional right of the meanest animal to re- 
tain the breath of life until the latest moment 
permitted by nature ; (2) reverence to parents, 
elders, and preceptors — the superiors so honoured 
being required, in their turn, to treat their in- 
feriors, including servants, slaves, and all living 
creatures, with kindness and consideration ; and 
(3) truthfulness. Among secondary duties, a high 
place was given to that of showing toleration for, 
and* sympathy with, the beliefs and practices of 
others, and all extravagance or violence of language 
was earnestly deprecated. 

The ethical teaching outlined in the above pro- 
positions, which is in agreement with the doctrine 
of the Dhammapada and other scriptures of 
primitive Buddhism, was developed by Asoka in a 
series of edicts, probably drafted by himself. The 
‘Fourteen Rock Edicts,’ published in B.c, 256, 
were incised upon rocks at seven localities in the 
remoter provinces, namely: (1) Shahbazgarhi, in 
the Yusuf zai country, forty miles N. E. of Peshawar ; 

(2) Mansahra, in the Hazara District, Pan jab; 

(3) Kalsi, in the lower Himalayas, fifteen miles 
west from Mussoorie ; (4) Sopara, in the Thana 
District, near Bombay; (5) the Girnar hill, near 
Junagarh, the ancient capital of Kathiawar; 
(6) near Dhauli, to the south of BhuvanSsvar, in 
the Puri District, Orissa ; and (7) at Jaugada, 
in the Gan jam District, Madras. 

Some of these versions, which vary in script, in 
dialect, and to some extent in substance, are pre- 
served practically complete, while others are mere 
fragments. 

The second great series is that of the ‘ Seven Pillar 
Inscriptions,’ six of which exist in six copies, en- 
graved on monolithic sandstone pillars erected at 
various localities in the home provinces. The 
seventh and most important edict is found on one 
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pillar only. The remaining records, particulars 
of which will he found in the works cited at the 
end of this article, are the two ^Kalinga Edicts’ 
in two recensions, three * Cave Inscriptions,’ two 
® Tarai Pillar Inscriptions,’ four ‘ Minor Pillar 
Edicts,’ two 'Minor Rock Edicts’ in several 
recensions, and the ' Bhabra Edict.’ The number 
of distinct documents known may be reckoned as 
thirty -five, forming a group of inscriptions which 
may he regarded with justice as among the most 
interesting and remarkable in the world. 

A large body of tradition affirms that a Buddhist church 
council was held at the capital by the command and under the 
patronage of A^oka, in order to settle the canon of scripture 
and reform abuses in monastic discipline. Although the 
traditional details of the constitution and proceedings of the 
council are clearly unhistorical, the fact of its assembly may be 
accepted without hesitation. If it had met before the thirty- 
second year of the reign, in which the emperor published the 
‘ Seven KUar Edicts,’ recording his retrospect of the measures 
taken for the promotion of piety, the council assuredly would 
have been mentioned in those documents. But they are silent 
on the subject, and tiie fair inference is that the council was 
held at a date subsequent to their publication, that is to say, 
between b.C. 242 and 231. 

The Imperial arrangements for diffusing the 
knowledge of Buddhist doctrine, and for enforcing 
the moral practices recommended by the teachers 
of the church, were designed on a ^and scale, so as 
to cover not only the whole Indian empire, hut 
also distant countries in Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
The officials of the Government in their various 
^ades were required, in addition to their ordinary 
duties, to give instruction in morals to the lieges. 
From the year B.C. 256 the efforts of the official 
lay preachers were supplemented by the more 
systematic labours of special functionaries, de- 
signated as Censors of the Law of Piety (dharrm- 
rmharndtrafy), who were enjoined to occupy them- 
selves in promoting the establishment and progress 
of piety among the people of all sects, Buddhist or 
others, and were further charged with the delicate 
duty of superintending the female establishments 
of the menibers of the royal family. These officers 
were vested with special powers for the prevention 
of wrongful imprisonment or corporal punishment, 
and were directed to investigate cases in which 
peculiar circumstances caused the ordinary law to 
press hard upon individuals. The general super- 
intendence of female morals was entrusted to an- 
other set of officers called the 'Censors of Women.’ 
The regulations for guarding the sanctity of animal 
life presumably were enforced with strictness by 
the Censors; and if we may judge by what is 
Imown of the procedure adopted in later ages by 
pions Indian kings, the penalties of disobedience 
must have been extremely severe, extending even 
to the death of the offender. 

The activity of the Censors was not confined to 
the provinces directly controlled by the Imperial 
officers, but embraced aU the bordering tribes and 
nations in the Indian hills and forests, who lived 
under the rule of their own chiefs, subject to the 
suzerainty of the paramount power. 

Asoka’s zeal carried his propaganda far beyond 
the Hmits of his empire, and induced him to 
organize a system of forei^ missions, which per- 
raanently determined the direction of the religious 
history of a large portion of the world. A band 
of enthusiastic missionaries, headed by Mahendra 
(Mahimda), younger brother of the emperor (or, 
according to another account, his son), evangelized 
Ceylon with such success that the island has been 
essentially a Buddhist country ever since, and the 
religion of the Sinhalese monks to-day is practi- 
cally the same as that of Asoka. The Sinhalese 
chronicles aver that a mission was dispatched at 
the same time across the Bay of Bengal to Pegu, 
but strong reasons exist for believing that Buddhism 
was not introduced into the Burmese countries 
until several centuries later. The existing form 


of Buddhism in Burma, which undoubtedly wa^ 
derived from Ceylon, and thus is indirectly a result 
of Asoka’s labours, dates only from the reforma- 
tion efiected by king Dhammacheti in the 15th 
cent., the history of which is related in the 
Kalyani inscriptions [Ind. Ant, vol. xxii., 1893). 
The Siamese church also is a daughter of that 
founded in Ceylon by Mahendra. 

From the time of Megasthenes, who was sent as 
ambassador by Seleukos Nikator to the court 
of Chandragupta Maurya in the year B.C. 303, 
regular intercourse, both commercial and diplo- 
matic, had been maintained between the Indian 
empire and the Hellenistic kingdoms founded by 
the generals of Alexander. A^oka made use of 
the channels of communication thus opened, in 
order to convey the treasures of Buddhist wisdom 
to the nations of the West. His missionaries 
traversed the wide realms of Antiochos Theos, king 
of Syria and Western Asia, and penetrated the 
dominions of Ptolemy Phiiadelphos, king of Egypt, 
those of his neighbour king Magas of Gyrene, 
and even those of the European monarchs Alex- 
ander of Epirus and Antigonos Gonatas of Mace- 
donia. 

Although missionary effort did not succeed in 
planting branches of the Buddhist church in the 
foreign countries named, except perhaps in some 
portions of the territory of Antiochos, its effects 
may he traced obscurely both in the history of the 
Gnostic and Manichsean sects of Christianity 
(Kennedy, ‘Buddhist Gnosticism,’ in JBAS^ 1902, 
pp. 377--415) and in the reflex action on India 
which helped to develop the Mahayana form of 
Buddhism about the beginning of the Christian 
era. Ceylon, as already observed, was won per- 
manently to Buddhism, which became the domi- 
nant religion in India and the bordering countries. 
Of course the other forms of Indian religion were 
not destroyed— they were merely overshadowed 
for a time, and in dne course recovered their 
ancient vigour. In India, Buddhism is practically 
extinct at the present day, and is hardly traceable 
later than 1200 A.D. But for many centuries the 
impulse given by Asoka’s systematic missionary 
propaganda made Buddhist institutions a pro- 
minent feature of Indian life ; and as late as the 
7th cent. A.D., Buddhism, although then slowly 
decaying, was still a power in almost all parts of 
India. The extension of the Buddhist faith to 
Tibet, China, and Japan, through the agency of 
Indian missionaries at various dates, was an 
indirect consequence of the Asokan propaganda. ^ 

A^oka, while determined to enforce with all his 
authority Buddhist ethics as a practical system of 
morals, was avowedly tolerant of other creeds, and 
devoted a special edict to the subject of tolera- 
tion : 

‘ His Majestyldoes reverence to men of all sects, whether ascetics 
or householders, by gifts and various modes of reverence. 

‘His Majesty, however, cares not so much for gifts or 
external reverence as that there should be a growth of the 
essence of the matter in all sects. The growth of the essence 
of the matter assumes various forms, but the root of it is re- 
straint of speech, to wit, a man must not do reverence to his 
own sect by disparaging that of another man without reason. 
Depreciation should be for specific reasons only, because the 
sects of other people deserve reverence for one reason or 
another. , . . Self-control, therefore, is meritorious, to wit, 
hearkening to the law of others, and hearkenmg willingly. 

* For this is His Majesty’s desire, that adherents of all sects 
should hear much teaching and hold sound doctrine.* 

In another passage the royal preacher repeats his profession 
of reverence for all sects, and adds that ‘ nevertheless, personal 
adherence to one’s own creed seems to me to be the chief 
thing.* 

Extant dedicatory inscriptions prove that A^oka 
gave practical effect to these liberal principles, by 
hewing cave-dwellings from the rock at enormous 
cost, and bestowing them on ascetics of a non- 
Buddhist sect ; while, of course, hundreds of his 
benefactions must have passed unrecorded. 
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He realized the trath that Ms subjects could 
not be expected to take Ms preaching to heart 
unless he proved by acts of material beneficence 
that he was really, as he had claimed to be, the 
father of his people* Accordingly, he organized 
elaborate arrangements, both in Ms own dominions 
and in those of nriendly powers, for the cure of man 
and beast, which doubtless involved the estab- 
lishment and endowment of hospitals. We are 
expressly informed that healing herbs, medicinal 
for both human beings and animals, wherever they 
were lacking, were imported and distributed. In 
pursuance of the same policy, banyan-trees were 
planted to provide ample shade, groves of mango- 
trees were laid out to supply fruit, wells were dug 
at every nule on the highroads, and numerous 
rest-houses and watering-places were constructed, 
for the enjoyment of man and beast. But His 
Majesty is careful to explain Ms motive by the 
remark that ‘ such so-called enjoyment is a small 
matter. With various blessings have former kings 
blessed the world even as I have done, but in my 
case it has been done solely with the intent that 
men may conform to the Law of Piety.’ 

Anoka’s buildings were designed and constructed 
on a scale of such magnificence that they were 
regarded by the men of later ages as the work of 
demons obedient to his command. Although com- I 
paratively little of his architectural masterpieces | 
has survived, the great stupas^ or brick cupolas, 
at Sanchi, and numerous monolithic pillars, in- 
scribed and uninscrihed, which are still standing, 
suffice to justify his fame as a builder. The mono- 
liths, some of which are fifty feet high and weigh 
fifty tons, exhibit the stone-cutter’s art in perfec- 
tion, and have been polished and engraved with 
the utmost nicety. 

It is clear that A^oka was no merely fanatic 
devotee, but that he succeeded in combining tbe 
piety of a saint with the practical qualities of an 
able king. As a king he disputes with Akbar 
(g^.-y.) the right to the highest place of honour 
among the sovereigns of India ; and, in the history 
of Buddhism, his importance is second only to 
that of the founder of the system. 

A^oka seems to have been followed on the 
throne by Ms grandson Da^aratha; but hardly 
anything is known about his successors, in whose 
feeble grasp the great empire founded by Chandra- 
gupta, and maintained for three generations, 
qiuckly crumbled to pieces. See Buddhism, 
Ghandragupta. 
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has been discovered since then ; Epigr, Ind. viii. 166 ; Comptea 
rmdus Acad, des Inscr.f 1907, p. 25 ; JA8B iii,, new ser., 1907), 
and The Early History of India^ (Oxford, 1908), ill the 
ori^al authorities are cited fully in those works. Buddhist 
Imia (1903), by T. W. Rhys Davids, may also be consulted. 

Vincent A. Smith. 

ASPIRATION may be defined generally [as 
ardent longing. The word is sometimes used to 
denote worldly ambition or desire, hut its proper 
application, as the etymology may suggest, is to 
desire directed upon spiritual objects, and so it 
finds its distinctive exercise in the spheres of 
ethics and religion. In each of these spheres it is 
a power inciting to spiritual progress, an inward 
impulse by which men are urged to the develop- 
ment of their highest nature and true ends as 
spiritual beings. 

I. In ethics, aspiration appears as a longing for 
the realization of ideals. Whatever theories may 
be held as to the origin of moral ideas and of the 
moral faculty, there is no ethical system worthy 
of the name that is not based on some moral ideal 
or conception of the highest good ; and aspiration 
is the longing that impels to the pursuit of the 


ideal and of all the qualities that belong to it or 
tend to further it. Aspwations and ideals go 
together, and have a reactive infiuence upon each 
otner. On the one hand, aspirations are kindled 
by ideals; on the other, ideals are shaped and 
fostered by aspiration. The moral feelings depend 
for their strength and purity upon the clearness 
and immediacy of the morM vision; while the 
moral vision owes much of its q^uick discernment 
to the cultivation of the moral feelings. Both 
vision and aspiration, again, are qualified by 
obedience. Tbe gleaming vision must be pursued, 
the sighing of the human spirit after the attain- 
ment of its ideals must not be ignored or sup- 
pressed, else moral blindness and moral apathy 
will inevitably follow. But when men turn away 
from wrong and do what they know to be right, 
and keep hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness, moral progress is the assured result. 

The particular function of aspiration in the 
moral sphere is to mediate between vision and 
obedience. It is a mighty motive power by which 
our spiritual knowledge is utilized for the purposes 
of our moral activity. Without the uplifting and 
impelling force of aspiration, ideals would never 
be transformed into realities ; and so it is a neces- 
sity of the moral life that men should cherish their 
spiritual aspirations. The voice of duty is an 
imperative voice, but before its high behests can 
be carried out there must come some urging from 
the heart’s desire. It is faith and hope, admira- 
tion and love — and these may all be summed up in 
aspiration— which enable us as moral beings to 
walk without fainting, to run without weariness, 
and even at times to mount up on eagles’ wings. 

‘ Let us learn to have noble desires,’ said Schiller, 
‘and we shall have no need for sublime resolu- 
tions.’ And what is moral aspiration but an im- 
pulse of noble desire which bears the soul irresist- 
ibly forward, as on the bosom of a swelling tide, 
towards the realization of the highest moral ends ? 

2. But it is in religion still more than in ethics 
that aspiration finds its especial home and sphere, 
for aspiration is the outgoing of the soul in search 
of complete spiritual satisfaction, and ethical ideals, 
even could tney be perfectly realized, would not 
avail to satisfy it, ‘ Thou madest us for Thyself, 
and our heart is restless until it repose in Thee ’ 
(Augustine, Gonf, i, 1). ^ Nothing but personal 
communion with the Divine Spirit will meet the 
wants of the aspiring human spirit. It is to the 
experience of aspiration as a psychological fact 
that the origin of religion may be traced. In the 
visible world men saw around them on every side 
tbe tokens of change and decay, of transience and 
evanescence. But this sense of the perishableness 
and unreality of all eartMy things brought to light 
their own possession of the idea of something or 
some one real and permanent; and instinctively 
their hearts went out in dumb longing to seek the 
Unknown God. And as self-conscionsness grew 
clearer in the course of man’s ascent, the con- 
tradiction between the inner life of feeling and 
desire, of hope and endeavour, and the hostile 
powers of nature by which he was encompassed 
i and opposed, would fill his soul with a still deeper 
longing for communion with that higher Power 
akin to himself by whose help he mi^t gain the 
victory over the world. 

The aspirations of the religious soul naturally 
express themselves in forms of worship. And if 
at first the forms in wMch men embodied their 
religious desires were crude, material, grotesque, 
and evcM repulsive, they testified none the less to 
a sincere longing after God. The blood of the 
sacrifice was the blood of a covenant between 
man and his deity; the sacrificial smoke, as it 
rose into the air, was a symbol of the spirit’s desire 
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to rise heavenward; the sacrificial meal was a 
sacrament of fellowship between the god and his 
people. Moreover, as men grew in the power of 
spiritnal conception and apprehension, their aspira- 
tions became purer, and began to find expression 
in forms more spiritnal and refined. And when 
the inspiring Spirit from above stoops down to 
raise and inform the aspiring spirit from below, 
there comes the utterance of the purest spiritual 
desire : ‘ As the hart panteth after the water 
brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, 0 God.’ 

There is a wide difference between the aspira- 
tions of morality and those of religion. Not only 
is the ethical ideal an abstraction, it is an elusive 
abstraction. As we pursue it, it recedes before 
us. The horizon moves onward as we advance, 
and the actual and the ideal never meet. Re- 
ligious aspiration, on the other hand, being a 
longing of the human spirit for personal com- 
munion with the Divine Spirit, is able to enjoy 
an immediate fruition of its object. With the 
dawn of religion in the soul, the restless heart of 
man finds rest in God. Not that there is no room 
in the religious life for further progress and fuller 
aspiration; the room for progress is infinite, and 
the call to it is never hushed. But progress here 
‘is not towards^ hut within the sphere of the 
infinite. It is not the vain attempt, by endless 
finite additions or increments, to become possessed 
of infinite wealth, hut it is the endeavour, by the 
constant exercise of spiritual activity, to appro- 
priate that infinite inheritance of which we are 
already in possession ’ ( J. Caird, Fhil, of Bel, 284). 
Hence the life of Christian faith, in which the 
experience of communion with God is most fully 
realized, is a life of aspiration satisfied yet never 
sated, resting joyfully m its object and yet longing 
to apprehend it more fully. 

IiiTKaATimB.— AugTistine, Confessions; Green, Proleg, to 
MhicSf 1883, bk. in. ch. ix. ; Jevons, Introd, to the Eist, of Rdi- 
giont 1896, ch. xxvi. ; J. Caird, Phil, of MeUgion^ 1880, ch. fac. 

J. C. Lambert. 

aSRAMA. — s. General survey, — Airama, from 
the root iram, ‘to exert oneself,’ means (1) a place 
where austerities are performed, a hermitage, and 
(2) the action of performing such austerities. It 
may he doubted which of the two meanings is the 
original. Without dwelling on this question, we 
limit ourselves to the second meaning, which in 
the development it has taken in India reveals a 
very striking feature of ancient Indian life. At the 
time when the Indians lived in the Panjab there 
was no question either of a brahmanical order of 
life or of castes and aSramas, The castes occur 
only in one hymn of later date (Bigv. 10. 90), and 
the word akrama is not found at all in the Bigveda, 

Very different from this oldest period of Indian 
antiquity is time after the conquest of Hindus- 
tan by the Aryans. The danger of mixing with 
the indigenous tribes led to the establishment of 
a very sharp distinction between the victorious 
tribes of the Aryans and the remnants of the 
aborigines, who later on were included under the 
collective name of the Sudras^ and were excluded 
from all community _of life, and especially of 
religion, with the Aryans. This principle of 
settmg up boundary lines between me different 
classes of the population was carried out to a certain 
degree among the centering Aryans themselves. 
The great mass of the Aryans were called Vaiiyas, 
‘ colonists,’ and devoted themselves to agriculture, 
handicraft, and trade. They were ruled and taxed 
by the Ksatriyas, the kings, and those who with 
^em had earned out the conquest of the country. 
But another class claimed and obtained a preponder- 
ance over both the Va%as and the featriyas. 

1 J Brahmanas^ the descendants of the 

old Vedic who in their families kept as an 


inestimable treasure the ancient Vedic hymns, with- 
out which no religious ceremony could be performed, 
and no higher education was possible in an age 
wholly without secular literature. Indeed, the 
Bralimanas succeeded in getting into their hands 
not onlyJ:he religious cult, but also the education 
of the Aryan youth. It became a custom and 
more and more a law that every young Aryan, 
whether of the Brahmana, Ksatriya, or Vaisya 
caste, should spend a series of years as a hrahma- 
chdrin in the house of a guru^ or brahmanical 
teacher. 

In the early period the father himself acted as guru, and 
instructed his son as well as he could in the sacred science in 
so far as it was in the possession of his family. Very often, 
however, the father was not able to satisfy the curiosity of his 
son. Not only metaphysical questions embarrassed him ; the 
understandmg of the old texts became more and more difficult, 
the ritual more complicated, the field of study ever broader. 
Thus it became necessary to apply to celebrated authorities m 
order to learn some special theory (vidyd). Wandering students 
(charaka) travelled far and wide (Bnk, ttp. 3. 3. 1) ; renowned 
teachers itinerated from place to place (Kav^. ujp. 4. 1) ; and 
there were masters to whom disciples streamed * hke waters to 
the deep’ (Taitt, up. 1. 4. 3). 

Later it became customary for every Aryan to 
spen^d a series of years (at least twelve, according 
to Apastamba, Dharonasutra, 1. 1. 2, 16) in the 
house of a brahmanical teacher. It was the latter’s 
duty to prepare his brahmanical pupils for their 
future vocation, and to teach those of the Ksatriya 
and Vaisya castes in order to inculcate in their 
minds the necessary directions for all their future 
life. We must assume (cf. Manu, 2. 241 ; Sank, 
on Brih, up, p. 345, 13) that it became in course 
of time an exclusive privilege of the brahmanical 
caste to give this instruction, and only thus can 
we understand the incomparable influence which 
the Brahmanas gained and maintained over the 
Indian people. 

It would seem that not only the outward apparel, 
but also the method of instruction, was different for 
the three castes ; thus in Ait, Ar. 3. 2. 6, 9 the 
rule is laid down to communicate a certain theory 
na apravahtre^ ‘ not to any one who will not him- 
self become a teacher.’ In return for this instruc- 
tion the pupils had to work for the teacher in house 
and field ; they attended to the sacred fires ( Chhand. 
up, 4. 10. 1), they looked after the cattle of the 
teacher (Chhand, up, 4, 4. 5), collected for him in 
the village the usual gifts of charity, and bestowed 
a present upon him at the conclusion of their 
studies in his home. In the leisure time left from 
the duties to be performed for the guru, the Veda 
was studied ; the teacher recited it verse by verse, 
and the pupils had to repeat it until the whole 
was learned by heart. It was perhaps not so much 
a time of learning as a time of vigorous training, 
as the word d^rama implies. The principal rule 
was strict obedience to the orders of the teacher 
(of which we read extravagant examples in Mahabh, 
i. 684 f.). It was a period devoted to practice in 
self-denial and mortification. But the brahmanical 
system of life had the tendency to extend this 
airama, or self -mortification, over the whole life of 
Brahmanas, and as far as possible of all the 
Aryans. Not all, after having finished this course 
of study, founded families as grihasthas, ‘ house- 
holders^ ; some preferred to stay in the house of 
their teacher as naisthikas to the end of their life. 
Others again, as vdnaprasthas, retired to the 
jungle and gave themselves up to privations and 
austerities.^ Some scorned even this form of a 
regular existence, and roamed about as beggars. 
These last were known as sannydsins, ‘ throwing 
away everything,’ ox parivrdjaJcas, ‘ vagabonds/ or 
simply hhiksus, ‘ beggars.’ It was only later that 
these various kinds of d^ramas, ‘ religious mortifica- 
tions,’ were developed into a system embracing the 
whole life, the aim of which was to obtain method!- 
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mhj and by ^adnal progress that which appears 
as an abrupt demand in Matth, 19. 21. 

According to this later system, the life of every 
Brahmana (and not only of these, for the rules given 
in Mann, vi., seem to extend also to Ksatriyas and 
Vaisyas) had to pass through four diramas, or 
ascetic stages. Every Arya had to be ( 1 ) a brahma- 
chdrin in the house of a teacher | (2) a grihastha^ 
performing the duty of founding a family ; (3) a 
mnaprastha^ a hermit in the woods, devoting him- 
self to gradually increasing austerities i and (4) 
towards the end. of his life a sannydsin^ hhilcm^ 
pcmvrdjaha, roving about without home or pro- 
perty, living merely on alms, free from all earthly 
ties, and awaiting his end, delivered even before it 
from all earthly attachments. How far the practice 
corresponded to this theory, given in Manu and 
other Law-books, we do not know ; but we are free 
to confess that in our opinion the whole history of 
mankind has not much that equals the grandeur of 
this thought. 

After this general survey let us proceed to 
consider the history of the Mramas in the Vedic 
and the post- Vedic age. 

3. The ASramas in the Veda. — In the older 
Upanisads the theory of the four d&ramas is seen 
in course of formation. Chhand, up, 8. 15 mentions 
only the Brahman-student and householder, and 
promises to these, in reward for study, the begetting 
of children, the practices of yoga, abstinence from 
doing injury, and sacrifice, a departure hence 
without return. Chhand. up, 2. 23. 1 names the 
tapas (of the anchorite) side by side with these as 
a third ‘branch of duty.’ There is still no pro- 
gressive series. Bather, according to this passage, 
the Brahman-students, in so far as they do not 
elect to remain permanently in the house of the 
teacher, appear to have devoted themselves partly 
to the householder’s state, partly to the life in the 
forest. It is in harmony with this that in Chhand, 
lip, 5. 10 among the dying the anchorite in the 
forest and the sacrificer in the village appear side 
by side. Chhand. up. 2. 23. 1 contrasts all three 
branches of duty with the position of the man who 
‘stands fast in Brahman.^ So too, in Brih, up, 
4. 4. 22, those who practise (1) the study of the 
Veda, (2) sacrifice and almsgiving, (3) penance and 
asting, are contrasted with the man who has 
learned to know the dtman, and in consequence 
becomes a muni and pravrdjin (‘ pilgrim ’). Both 
have attained the knowledge of the dtman, and 
therefore the supreme goal. In the cognate passage 
Brih. up, 3. 6, on the contrary, the brahmana is 
still distinguished from the muni as a higher grade. 
In Brih, up, 3. 8. 10 also, the knowledge of the 
dtman as the highest aim is differentiated both 
from the sacrifices and benefactions (of the house- 
holder) and from the practices of tapas (of the 
anchorite). 

All these passages assume only the three stages 
of Brahman-student, householder, and anchorite, 
and contrast with them the men who know the 
dtman. The last were originally ‘exalted above 
the (three) dSramas ’ (atyahamin, as it is said in 
Svet, up, 6. 21, Kaivalya up. 24). This very posi- 
tion, however, of exaltation above the dsramas 
became in course of time a fourth and highest 
dh*ama, which was naturally assigned to the end 
of life, so that studentship, and the positions of 
householder and^ anchorite (which stood side by 
side), preceded it as temporary grades in this 
successive order. Until the post- vedic age, how- 
ever, the separation between the third and fourth 
dJramas, between the vdnaprastha pT&ctising tapas 
and the sannydsin who has succeeded in attaining 
nydsa, was not strictly carried out. An intimation 
of the fourfold number of the diramas is perhaps 
already afforded by the words of Mu7i4^ W* 2. 1. 7 : 
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‘ Mortification, truth, the life of a Brahman, in- 
struction.’ Otherwise the oldest passage which 
names all four dsramas in the correct order would 
be Jdhdlaup, 4: ‘When the period of Brahman- 
studentship IS ended, a man becomes a householder ; 
after he has been a householder, he becomes an 
anchorite ; after he has been an anchorite, let him 
travel about on pilgrimage.’ 

(1) The Brahmackdrin, — ‘ Svetaketu was the son 
of (Uddalaka) Aruni. To him said his father, 
“Svetaketu, go forth to study the Brahman, for 
none of our family, my dear son, is wont to 
remain unlearned, and a (mere) hanger-on of the 
Brahman order”’ (Chhand, up, 6. 1. 1). From 
this remark it seems to foUow that at that time 
entrance upon the life of a Brahman-student» 
while it was a commendable custom, was not 
yet universally enjoined upon Brahmans. The 
entrance also of Satyakama upon studentship ap- 
pears to be his voluntary determination (Chhand, 
up, 4, 4. 1). It was possible for a man to receive 
instruction from his father, as Svetaketu (Chhand, 
up, 6. 3. 1 ; Brih. up. 6, 2. 1 ; Kaus, up. 1, 1), 
qr at the hands of other teachers, as the same 
Svetaketu in Chhand, up, 6. 1. 1 (contradictory 
to the passages iust q^uoted). The request to be 
received must follow duly (tlrthena, cf. vidhivat, 
MuTid. up, 1. 1. 3), i,e, according to Brih, up, 
6. 2. 7, with the words upaimi aham hhavantam. 
The student takes the fuel in his hand as a token 
that he is willing to serve the teacher, and 
especially to maintain the sacred fires (Kaus, 
up, 4. 19; Chhdnd, up, 4. 4. 6, 5. 13. 7, 8. 7. 2, 
8. 10. 3, 8. 11. 2 ; Mund. up, 1. 2. 12 ; BrcfAna 
up. 1. 1). Before receiving him, the teacher 
makes inquiry into his birth and family (Chhdnd, 
up, 4. 4. 4), hut yet, as this example snows, in a 
very indulgent manner. Sometimes instruction is 
given even without formal reception (Anupamya, 
Chhdnd. up, 5. 11. 7). The duration of the period 
of instruction is twelve years ((7AAand up, 4. 10. 1), 
or ‘a series of years’ (Chhdnd. up. 4, 4. 5). Sveta- 
ketu also begins to receive instruction at the age 
of twelve (Chhdnd. up. 6. 1. 2), and continues his 
study for twelve years. During this time he has 
‘thoroughly studied aU the Vedas’ {Chhdnd. up, 
6. 1. 2), namely, the verses of the Rigveda, the 
formulas of the sacrifice, and the hymns of the 
Samaveda (Chhdnd. up. 6. 7. 2), apparently there- 
fore only the samhitds, ^ In other instances there 
appears to have been at first no mention of study. 
In one example Upakosala has tended the sacred 
fires for twelve years, and yet the teacher can 
never make up his mind to impart to him ‘the 
knowledge’ (Chhdnd. up. 4. 10, 1-2). Satyakama 
is sent at first with the teacher’s herds of cattle 
into a distant country, where he remains for a 
succession of years (Chhdnd, up, 4. 4. 5). A 
further act of service on the part of the brahma- 
chdrin consists in his going to beg for the teacher 
(Chhdnd. up. 4. 3. 5). On festival occasions also 
we find him in the train of the teacher and 
awaiting his commands (Brih, up, 3. 1. 2). 
Together with and after these acts of seri?ice, 
‘in the time remaining over from work for the 
teacher ’ (guroh karma-atiiesena, Chhdnd, up. 8. 15) 
the study of the Veda is prosecuted. The con- 
sequence was sometimes self-conceit rather than 
real enlightenment (Chhdnd. up. 6. 1. 2). We 
further find the students wandering from place 
to place; they hastened, as stated above, from 
all sides to famous teachers ‘like waters to the 
deep’ (Taitt. up, 1. 4. 3) ; they roamed as far as 
the land of the Madras (on the Hyphasis) ‘in 
order to learn the sacrifice’ (Brih. up. 3. 7. 1, 
3. 3. 1). As a rule, however, they lived as ante- 
vdsins in the house of the teacher, and not a few 
found this manner of life so congenial that they 
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* settled permanently in the teacher^s house’ 
{Chlidnd. up, 2. 23. 1). The others were dismissed 
at the close of the period of studentship with 
advice (BriL up, 6 . 4) or admonitions. ‘After 
he has studied the Veda with him, the teacher 
admonishes his pupil: “Speak the truth, do your 
duty, forsake not the study of the Veda ; after 
you have presented the appropriate gifts to the 
teacher, take care that the thread of your race he 
not broken’” (Taitt. up. 1. 11). Further admoni- 
tions follow, not to neglect health and possessions, 
to honour father, mother, teacher, and guests, to 
be blameless in works and life, to honour superiors, 
to bestow alms in the appropriate manner, and in 
all doubtful cases to order one’s conduct according 
to the judgment of approved authorities. 

(2) The Grihastha,—^ He who returns home from 
the family of the teacher, after the prescribed 
study of the Veda in the time remaining over 
from work for the teacher, and pursues the private 
study of the Veda in (his own) household in a 
pure neighbourhood (where Brahmans are per- 
mitted to live), trains up pious (sons and pupils), 
subdues all his organs in the dtman^ and, besides, 
injures no living thing except on sacred ground 
(at the sacrifice), he indeed, if he maintains this 
manner of life all his days, enters into the world 
of Brahman and does not return again’ {Chhand, 
up, 8 . 15). According to this passage, the house- 
holder may remain in that state all his life long 
without doing injury to his soul. According to 
Chhand, up, 5, 10, on the contrary, for those ‘ who 
in the village worship with the words “Sacrifice 
and pious works are our tribute,”’ for those, in 
other words, who continue in the householder’s 
state to the end of life, the transient reward in 
the moon and a return to a new earthly existence 
are appointed. 

The most imperative duty of the householder is 
to establish a family and to beget a son to continue 
his father’s works. To beget a son is considered 
a religious duty. In Taitt, up, 1. 9 it is enjoined 
side by side with studying and teaching the Veda. 
Frequently (Chhand, up. 3. 17. 5, 5. 8-9 ; Brih, 
up, 6 . 2. 13, 6 . 4. 3) it is allegorically described as 
an act of sacrifice. In Taitt, up, 1. 11 the pupil, 
among other admonitions, is charged to take 
care ‘that the thread of his race be not broken.’ 
In Mahan, up, 63. 8 it is said: ‘He who in his 
lifetime rightly continues to spin the thread of 
posterity, thereby pays the debt which he owes 
to the fathers; for it (begetting) is the payment 
of his debts.’ His continued life in the world of 
men is assured by the son (Brih, up, 1. 6. 16), who 
stands in the place of the father in order to 
accomplish for him the religious works (Ait, 2. 4), 
‘and if anything whatever has been committed 
previously by him, his son will expiate it, there- 
fore is his name “son’’ (putra^ because he 
puranena trdyati pitaram^ Sank.) ; for by the son 
he continues to exist in this world’ (Brih, up, 

1. 5. 17). Particular directions are given in Brih, 
up, 6. 4 how to proceed in order to beget a son 
or daughter of a certain quality. This chapter 
forms the conclusion of the Upanisad, and therefore 
probably the close of the religious instruction 
imparted to the student at the end of his student 
life.^ Several wives are permitted, as, in fact, 
Yajnavalkya himself had two (Brth, up, 2. 4, 
4. 5). As further duties of the grihastha are 
named sacrifice, study of the Veda, and almsgiving 
(Chhand, up, 2. 23. 1, 8. 6, 1-2 ; Brih. up, 4. 4. 22, 
3. 8. 10). ^ 

(3) The Ydnaprastha and (4) the Sannydsin , — 
A distinction between these two periods of life 
was only ^ gradually established. Originally the 
solitary life in^ the forest existed as a special 
branch of vocation (dharmaskandha) side by side 


with the position of householder (Chhand, up, 

2. 23. 1, 5. 10. 1-3). Later it may have become 
usual to retire into the solitude of the forest only 
on the approach of old age, after the obligations of 
the householder had been fulfilled. Yajnavalkya 
is an example, when he addresses his wife Maitreyi 
(Brih, up, 2. 4 . 1 [ 4 . 5. 1-2]) : ‘ I will now aban- 
don this state (of householder), and will therefore 
make a division between thee and KatyayanL’ In 
doing so, Yajnavalkya puts into practice what 
he teaches in Brih, up. 3. 5. 1 : ‘In truth, after 
that Brahmans have gained the knowledge of this 
soul, they abstain from desire for children and 
desire for possessions and desire for the world, 
and wander about as beggars.’ Here the third 
and fourth stages are not yet distinguished. The 
case is otherwise with the king Brihadratha, wdjo 
(Maitr, up, 1. 2) surrenders his kingdom, retires 
to the forest, and gives himself up to the most 
painful mortifications, gazing fixedly at the sun, 
and standing with arms erect, and yet is obliged to 
confess: ‘I am not acquainted with the dtman.^ 
Here the anchorite, who devotes himself to ascetic 
practices with meditation (Chand up, 2. 23. 1), has 
not yet attained the highest goal ; he who with- 
out knowing the dtman ‘practises austerities for 
many thousand years earns only a finite reward ’ 
(Brih, up. 3. 8. 10). Asceticism leads only to 
pitxydna^ ‘way of the fathers’ (Brih, up. 6. 2. 
16), and the case is diflerent only with those who 
can say: ‘Faith is our asceticism’ (Chand, up. 
5. 10. 1). Penance and fasting are only the means 
hy which Brahmans ‘seek to know’ the dtman 
(vividisantij Brih, up. 4. 4. 22). According to 
some, tapas is indispensable as a means to the 
knowledge of the dtman (Maitr, up. 4. 3, na 
atapaskasya dtmajndne ^dhigamah), according to 
others (J dhdla up. 4), it is superfiuous ; and this 
view is more in accordance with the whole system. 
For as long as the goal was a transcendental one, 
the hope might be cherished of approaching near 
to it by severing by means of asceticism the tie 
that binds to this life. If, however, emancipation 
is the discovery of one’s self as the dtman^ and 
therefore something that only needs to be recog- 
nized as already existing, not to be brought 
about as though it were future, the asceticism 
of the vdnaprastha becomes as superfluous as the 
grihasthcCs sacrifice and study of the Veda (Brih. 
up, 3. 5, 4. 4. 21). He who knows the dtman is 
atydkraminy ‘ exalted above the (three) dkramas ’ 
(^vet, up. 6. 21). He has attained that which the 
ascetic only strives after, complete release from 
his individuality and from all that pertains to it, 
as family, possessions, and the world (Brih. up, 

3. 5, 4. 4. 22), He is called sannydsin, because 
he ‘ casts off everything from himself ’ (sam-ni-as ) ; 

arivrdjyparivrdiakay because he ‘ wanders about ’ 

omeleas ; and bhiksu, because without possessions 
he lives only as a ‘ beggar.’ 

(4) The Sannydsin (parivrdjaka, hhiksu). — The 
sannydsa, which is originally only the ‘ abandon- 
ment ’ of the entire brahmanical mode of life in the 
three dhamas, assumed in course of time the posi- 
tion of a fourth and highest dSrama, which, as a 
rule, though not necessarily, would first he entered 
upon towards the close of life after passing 
through the stages of brahmachdrin, grihastha, 
and vdnaprastha. It thus, however, gained a 
further meaning. If it was originally a natural 
consequence of the knowledge of the dtman, it 
now became a final and most efficacious means 
by which it was hoped to attain that knowledge. 
The sannydsa, accordingly, is represented as such 
a means to the knowledge of the dtman and to 
emancipation in a series of later TJpanisads, of 
which the most important are Brahma, Sannydsa, 
Aruneya, Kantha^ruti, Faramahamsa, Jdbala, 
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Airama. We find in them a full account, with 
numerous contradictions in details, of the pre- 
liminary conditions imposed upon the sannydsin^ 
of his departure from life, of his dress and equip- 
ment, of his food, place of abode, and occupa- 
tions. * 

3. The A^ramas in post-Vedic time.— 
the Upanisads teach that every man, Sudra as 
well as Arya, is an incarnation of the dtman, the 
knowledge of which, whether originating in an 
Arya or a Sudra, would lead to emancipation, yet 
the Brahmans were too much under the influence 
of old traditions to put this doctrine into practice, 
and thus the Sudras were, and remained, excluded 
from all religious community with the A:^as. 
So much the greater was their care for the spiritual 
welfare of the three superior castes, and the four 
diramas became the ma salutis through which 
every twice-bom man (dvija) had to pass, ie. 
every Brahmana, K§atriya, and Vaisya, in order 
to reach the highest goal. As in Vedic times, so 
also in the later period of Indian life, it was the 
rule that every twice-bom man had to become 
first a hralimachdrin. In this stage he lived in 
the house of a teacher, persisted in the fulfilment 
of his duties of temperance and chastity, and 
received, through the study of the Veda, the in- 
tellectual stamp for all his future life. He then, 
as grihastha^ had to marry, to beget offspring, and 
to fulfil the six duties of teaching and learning, 
sacrificing in person and through the agency of 
others, giving alms and receiving presents \ besides 
this there were five daily observances incumbent 
upon him : to satisfy the gods by sacrificing, the 
Rsis by studying the Veda, the fathers by oftering 
funeral oblations, men by almsgiving, and animals 
by feeding birds, antelopes, and other denizens of 
the forest. Afterwards he passed to the state of 
vdnaprastha as it is described in Manu, 6. 2, and 
Mahabh. xii. 245. 4 ; ‘ When the householder 
sees his skin wrinkled and his hair white and the 
sons of his sons, then he has to retire to the 
forest,* in order to extinguish in himself, by 
austerities gradually augmented, all the remnants 
of worldly attachments. ‘In summer let him 
expose himself to the heat of five fires, during the 
rainy season live under the open sky, and in 
winter he dressed in wet clothes, thus gradually 
increasing the rigour of his austerities* (Manu, 
6. 23), Further, ‘ after having purified himself in 
the three social stages from all stain of sin, let 
him wander towards the highest goal with un- 
daunted perseverance * (Mahmh. xii, 246. 3). 

In this stage of sannydsin, ‘one who has 
abandoned everything,’ he roamed about without 
home (parivrdjaka), and lived merely on alms 
(hhikm). At a period of life when, according to 
our thought, aid from others is more than ever 
needed, the aged man was left to himself without 
any care or attendance ; ‘ let him flee from society 
as from a serpent, from comfort as from a heU, 
and from women as from a corpse * [Mahdhh, xii. 
246. 13) ; ‘ let him not look forward to death, let 
him not look forward to life, let him await his 
time as the servant awaits a command ’ [nidesam^ 
which is the better reading both in Mahdhh, xii. 
246. 15, and in Manu, vi. 45). 

We subjoin a few more verses on the state of the sannyaMn 
from the sixth book of Manu. ‘Let him put down his foot 
purified by his sigfht, let him drink water purified by (straining 
with) a cloth, let him utter speech purified by truth, let him 
keep his heart pure ' (46). ‘ Let him patiently bear hard words, 
let him not insult anybody, and let him not become anybody's 
enemy for the sake of this (perishable) body * (47). * Against 
an angry man let him not in return show anger, let him bless 
when he is cursed, let him not utter speech, devoid of truth, 
scattered at the seven gates (of the neighbours) ' (48). * Neither 


* These will be found described in P. Deussen, Allgetneine 
Geschichte der Philosophie, ii. pp. 336-843 ; Philosophy of the 
UpanishadSt pp. 374-382. 


by (e^laining) prodigies and omens, nor by skill in astrology and 
palmistry, nor by giving advice and by the exposition (of the 
Sastras), let him ever seek to obtain alms' (50). ‘ Let him not 
(m order to beg) approach a house thronged with hermits, 
Brahmapas, birds, dogs, or other mendicants’ (61). ‘His hair, 
nails, and beard being clipped, carrying an alms-bowl, a staff, 
and a water-pot, let him continually wander about, controlling 
himself and not hurting any creature’ (52). ‘Let him go to 
beg once (a day), let him not be eager to obtain a large 
quantity (of alms); for an ascetic who eagerly seeks alms, 
attaches himself also to sensual enjoyments ’ (55). ‘ When no 
smoke ascends from (the kitchen), when the pestle lies motion- 
less, when the embers have been extinguished, when the people 
have finished their meal, when the remnants in the dishes have 
been removed, let the ascetic always go to beg ’ (56). ‘ Let 
him not be sorry when he obtains nothing, nor rejoice when 
he obtains (something), let him (accept) so much only as will 
sustain life, free from attachment to material things’ (67). 
‘By eating little, and by standing and sitting in solitude, let 
him restrain his senses, if they are attracted by sensual obj'ects ’ 
(59). ‘ By the restraint of his senses, by the destruction of love 
and hatred, and by the abstention from injuring the creatures, 
he becomes fit for immortality* (60). *In order to preserve 
living creatures, let him always by day and by night, even 
with pain to his body, walk, carefully scanning the ground’ 
(68). ‘When by the disposition (of his heart) he becomes 
indifferent to all objects, he obtains eternal happiness both 
in this world and after death ' (80).* 

For further information about the four diramas 
we must refer the reader to the detailed treatment 
of them in Manu, hks, ii.-vi., and to the parallel 
passages in the Mahdhhdrata^ chiefly bk. xii. 
243-246. Of special interest also is the short 
description, Mtmdhh, xii. 191-192, which, being 
in prose, may have been inserted from an old 
DhamiasutraA 

If it is true that the highest aim of mankind is 
not to be found in this worldly existence, but in 
the realm beyond, however closed to our know- 
ledge this may be, it is none the less true that the 
attempt, as we have it in the four diramas^ to 
transform the whole earthly existence into a 
preparatory school for eternity, merits recognition 
&na admiration even from those who have reached 
the highest degree of civilization. The Indian 
system does not demand what is impossible; it 
does not tear men away roughly and abruptly from 
that attachment to the world which is innate in 
them. It offers the opportunity in the stage of 
grihastha to enjoy life, and by enjoying it to 
convince oneself of its futility. It tnen, in an 
advanced age, in the stage of vdnaprastha, tends 
to a systematic mortification of sensuality, and it 
describes in the sannydsin a man who, approach- 
ing the end of his days, has become free from all 
worldly fetters, and is best prepared for departure. 
What we say of so many precepts of the Gospels 
we may say also of the four dSramas ; although 
they are by no means suitable for literal and blind 
imitation, yet they may serve in a certain sense 
as a pattern, since the way of thinking manifested 
in them may in other forms and modifications he 
precious for every age. 

Literature. — The literature has been given throughout the 
article. See also Asceticism (Hindu), Upani^ds. 

F. Deussen. 

ASSAM. — I, Religious history. — There is no 
part of India which is more interesting in some 
respects to the student of Hinduism than the 
Assam valley. As everyone knows, Hinduism 
professes to be a race religion, the religion of the 
inhabitants of Bharat- varsa, of the Hindu people. 
Yet, since the origin of the Hindu religion is 
Vedic, and the Vedas were the collected hymns 
of the so-called ‘ Aryan * immigrants, the two 
hundred millions of people now calling themselves 
Hindus must, in part at least, and probably in 
large part, be the descendants of races who were 
converted to, or more properly adopted into, 
Hinduism. Indeed, the later developments that 
have sprung from Vedic worship must have been 
due in great measure to the influence of aborigma! 

* SEE XXV, 207-213. 

t See Deussen, AUgemeine Gesch. d. Philosophie, i, 3, pp. 90-93. 
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beliefs on the simple nature- worship of the Aryan 
invaders. That was essentially democratic in its 
nature, whereas the hierarchy of Brahmanism and 
the intellectual aristocracy of priests, philosophers, 
and the highly cultivated warrior chiefs who played 
so important a part in the development of Hinduism, 
must have been due to conc^uest, at once physical 
and moral, of lower by higher races. Yet in most 
parts of India the transition and the struggle are 
so distant that all memory of them is lost. The 
Dravidian of the South and the Bengali of the 
East alike believe that they were always Hindu. 
The higher castes and classes, it is true, have dim 
traditions of a time when their ancestors, fairer 
and slighter in figure than the aborigines, migrated 
from iforth-Westem India. But the lower castes 
have no such traditions, and no curiosity as to 
how their distant ancestors came to be accepted 
into the Hindu community. There are, of course, 
notable exceptions to this rule. On the whole, 
however, it is only the ethnologist who can con- 
jecture from the physical aspect of the various 
races of India that they were once non-Hindus 
and spoke some non- Aryan language. But in the 
Assam valley, owing to geographical and historical 
causes, which will presently he stated as briefly as 
possible, the process by w^hich aboriginal tribes 
are accepted into the Hindu fraternity is seen in 
actual operation at the present time, and, by 
analogy and in some cases by actual historical 
indications, the process can he traced back for 
some two thousand years. In the Assam valley 
we are on the border-land of the Hindu faith, and 
see the most tolerant and receptive of creeds in 
contact with the beliefs of Indo-Chinese races. It 
is sin^larly interesting to note how alien blood 
and alien civilizations are g^uietly assimilated by 
the slow, gentle, and irresistible force of Hindu 
ideas. 

In the earliest times of which we have any 
knowledge, what we now call the Assam valley 
was the nucleus and centre of the great independent ' 
kingdom of Kdmarupa (g'.'y.), a name which still 
survives as that of the modern District of Kamrup, 
whose capital, now Gauhati (or Guahati), was 
then famous all over India as Pragjyotishpur, the 
^ City of Eastern astrology.’ This kingdom appears 
to have included, some 1500 years ago, not only 
the valley of the Brahmaputra river, but also 
the whole of Eastern Bengal down to the sea, 
and in addition (a thing even more difficult of 
belief for the modern traveller) the rugged and 
now almost inaccessible mountains of Bhutan. It 
was apparently in the Bhutanese hills that the 
kings of Kamarupa obtained their store of mineral 
wedth, and especially of copper. They were 
powerful monarms, cultivated, warlike, and enter- 
prising. Each dynasty, as it arose into power, 
attracted the attention of the Brahmans, and, by 
one or other of the fictions common to early Ib-w 
and early religion in aU countnsai r&i adapted 
into Hinduism, It i£.aeed, by common 

consent, at Pra^yocianpnr that there came into 
being the Tantrik form of Hinduism, that form 
which gives especial prominence to the female 
energy of the ^ deity, his active nature being 
personified in his icMi, or ‘wife.’ Devi, as the 
mhti of Siva, is the energy chiefly identified with 
the mystery of sex and magical powers, which are 
the leading topics of the Tantras^ the scriptures 
(though, of course, not the sole scriptures) of this 
form of Hinduism. On the Nilachal hill, a beautiful 
wooded eminence near the town of Gauhati, still 
stands the temple of K^aksa Devi, one of the 
forms^ of the saJcti of Siva. The legend that 
explains the ancient sanctity of Kamarupa and of 
Kamagiri (the religious name of the Nilachal hill) 
is as follows : 


Sati, the first wife of the god Siva, died of sorrow at the 
discourtesy shown to her husband by her father Dak^, who 
was incensed by the interruption of his famous sacrifice of 
burnt-offenng. (It may be worth mentioning, as a picturesque 
circumstance, that when the woods on the southern slopes 
of the Bhutan and AkS. hills catch fire in the dry winter 
season, and can be seen glowing or blazing from great 
distances, the people to this day assert that the far-off glare 
against the sky is caused by the reviving ashes of Dak§a's 
interrupted sacrifice.) Siva, overcome by grief and remorse, 
wandered about the world, carrying, as a penance, his 
dead wife's body on his head. In order to arrest this penance 
and to prevent Siva from obtaining excessive power, Vi^igiu 
pursued him, and, by successive blows of his discus, lopped 
the body piecemeal, so that it fell to earth in fifty-one 
pieces. Wherever any piece fell, the place became a pltha- 
sthdna^ sacred and a fit resort for pilgrims. But the most 
sacred of all was the Kamagiri hill, for this became identified 
with the generative powers of Sati, and, probably by some 
subsequent extension of the idea, with those of Prithivi, 
‘the Broad Earth,' regarded as the mother of living beings. 
But Sva continued his penance, and Kama-deva, the god of 
Love, was dispatched to beguile the mourner from his austerities. 
He succeeded. 6iva was so indignant that he burnt the 
Indian Cupid to ashes by a single glance from the eye in the 
midst of his forehead. But Love was not destined to die 
eternally, and the land where he recovered life to inveigle men 
from contemplation and austerity was the beautiful vaUey ever 
since known as Kamarupa, the ‘ Shape of Love.' 

As the legend siifficiently indicates, the princes 
and lypper classes of the kingdom of Kamarupa 
were Hindus, prohahly spoke some Indo-European 
dialect derived from Sanskrit, and were accepted 
as of Indian race. But the bulk of the people 
were not then, and many of them are not even 
now, Hindus, It is interesting, and nob without 
more than ethnological interest, to indicate briefly 
what they were. 

In the greater part of India, except in the extreme North- 
West, the people have a strong infusion of Dravidian blood. In 
the South they apeak what are known as Dravidian languages, 
and the Southern races are of the dusky Negrito strain, and 
apparently akin to African peoples. In the North-East the 
Dravidian blood is mingled with other, and especially Indo- 
Chinese, infusions. In the Assam valley the Brahmans (priests 
and astrologers) resemble their Bengali neighbours, and the 
Dorns, a large fisherman caste, are plainly of Western origin. 
But the bulk of the people are evidently of partly Indo-Chinese 
blood, and their physical appearance is of the * Mongolian ’ type, 
bearing, more or less, the characteristic aspect of the yellow 
races. They have themselves (with the exception of the 
Ahoms) no record, historical or traditional, of their advent 
into Assam. But the languages they speak are some clue to 
the successive invasions of Indo-Chinese folk from the north- 
east and the south-east of the valley. The oldest Indo-Chinese 
language spoken in Assam belongs to the Mon - Khmer sub- 
family, which has recently been named by Schmidt of Vienna 
the ‘Austria* family of languages. Schmidt claims that it 
extends from Assam across Further India to Cambodia, and 
thence through Polynesia and Micronesia to Easter Island, on 
the coast of South America. It is worth noting, in passing, 
that Hindu dynasties seem once to have reigned over peoples 
of this race in the Far East as well as in Assam. E. A. Gait, 
in his History of Assam^ quotes the case of an Indian king, 
Samuda, who was ruling in Upper Burma in A-D. 106, and also 
that of Hindus who led the Tchampas or Shans in their con- 
quests of the mouths of the Mekong in a.d. 280. These Hindus, 
as Gait says, must have passed through Assam, as, probably, 
did the Hindus from Kara-bod, in N.W. India, who founded 
and gave its name to the Cambodian kingdom in Indo-China. 
It is possible that Mon-Khmer peoples invaded apd tiwur 
language temporarily to much of North-W*ff^i. 
as to parts of Burma. But tV Aide' iivin-Khnier ton^e sur- 
viviriy ijD Aafltffflr ir ifca', the Kh^is, now inhabiting and 
girml tA.eir name to the mountains between Kamrup and 
iylhet. These interesting people remained independent until 
they came under British rule, and have not even now come 
under Hindu influences. They are a curious counterpart 
of the Basques in the Pyrenees. Elsewhere the Mon-Khmer 
element, whether in blood or speech, has become completely 
assimilated, and can no longer be distinguished. 

The next wave of Indo-Chinese invasion is represented by the 
various peoples speaking the Tibeto-Burraese tongues. These 
have three main groups of dialects. The first of them is Naga, 
^ken in and to the east of the Naga bills. The second is 
Kuki-Ohin, spoken in Manipur, Cachar, the Lushai hills, and 
by the interesting race known as the Mikira, who now inhabit 
an outlying bastion of the Kh^i hills jutting into the Assam 
plain. The people speaking these two groups of dialects have 
as yet hardly at all come into contact with Hinduism, and 
retain their own primitive animistic superstitions. The third 
and most important group is that now known (since Brian 
Hodgson’s celebrated investigations into their language and 
ethnology) as ‘ Bodos.* They comprise the Meches of Northern 
Bengal ; the Kacharis of Northern Assam ; the DimS^fis, who 
live m the hills between Nowgong and Cachar ; the Garos and 
Tipperas, inhabiting the mountains called after them ; scattered 
plains-folk known as Laiangs and lUbhM ; and (if they really 
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belong to the Bodo race) the Chutiyas of X/akhimpur and the 
great Majull island in the Brahmaputra. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the people who now speak Bodo languages were 
all of common origin. But the wide-spread survival of this 
group of tongues presupposes an invasion of sufficient force to 
impose them upon subject and assimilated races. Moreover, 
since the acquisition of the Bodo speech was not, as in the case 
of the incursion of Indo-European tongues, accompanied by 
the imposition of any caste restrictions, the assimilation of race 
was complete. It is impossible to find any ethnological differ- 
ence between the various tribes now speaking the Bodo 
languages, except in so far as those who live in the plains 
among Hindus have acquired a tincture of Bravidian and, 
in a very slight degree, of ‘Aryan’ blood. The Koch race 
in Northern Bengal has become completely Hinduized, has 
adopted the Bengali language, and is practically a Hindu caste, 
to which modern converts from other Bodo races are still 
admitted. The Khyens, once a Bodo ruling race in Northern 
Bengal, are now wholly absorbed, and can no longer be 
identified. But the Meches and the Kacharis, though they 
live among Hindus, are still physically, linguistically, and in 
matters of belief, distinct races, as, to some extent, are the 
Chutiyas also. The Garos, Tipperas, and Dimas^, being 
isolated highlanders, remain totally unaffected by Hindu 
influences, whether in language or religion. On the other 
hand, the race most properly described as Bodos (see art. 
Bonos) are rapidly loamg their native speech, and are being 
ad^ted into Hinduism, 

What the Hinduism of the great kingdom of 
Kamarupa was, it is impossible to say now with 
any certainty. But it was evidently the aristo- 
cratic religion of kings and nobles only, and from 
the fact that its centre was the hill shrme of Kam- 
aksa Bevi, it was no doubt of the Tantrik type 
identified with Western Assam and Eastern and 
Northern Bengal — a relimon of propitiation of 
awful and uncomprehended natural forces by 
bloody sacrifices, often by the slaughter of human 
victims. Kamarupa, with its shrines, priests, kings, 
and heroes, figures largely in Sanskrit literature 
from the Mambhdrata downwards, and especially 
in certain Purdnas which deal chiefity with the 
worship of Siva and his iakti, such as the Kdlikd 
Purdna, On the other hand, Krsna makes a fre- 
quent appearance in the stories told in connexion 
with various places in the Assam valley. Many of 
these tales seem to imply ancient contests between 
the cult of Krsna and that of Siva. 

For instance, in and round the little town of Tezpur, now the 
headquarters of the British District of Darrang, are the scattered 
remains of what seem to have been temples— stone pillars and 
slabs elaborately carved and ornamented. These are said to 
have been the palace of one Bana Asura (the word Asura im- 
plies that the king was a non-Hindu by origin), who was the 
son of Bali Asura. Bana had many sons and one lovely daughter 
named Usha (perhaps after Ushas, the fair goddess of dawn). 
Usha dreamt one night of a beautiful youth, and vowed that 
she would marry no other than the prince of her dream. Her 
attendant Chitra-lekha (hterally, the ‘ draughts-woman ’) had 
magic skill in drawing portraits, and she drew in turn the 
features of all the prmces in India. Finally, trembling and 
with hesitation, she ventured to depict Aniruddha, the grand- 
son of Kr§]ja himself, and this picture Usha recognized as the 
vision that visited her sleep. Aniruddha was attracted by 
magic arts to Usha’s bower, and * married her according to the 
Gandharva ceremony.’ The young lovers were surprised by the 
princess’s father, who, in high wrath, being a fervent follower of 
^iva, cast the prince into prison, and confined him ‘ in serpent 
bonds.’ Kf§pa came to his grandson’s rescue with a great fleet 
and army, and earned him and his bride away to distant 
Dwarika in Western India, but not until a great battle was 
fought, in which so much blood was shed that the town is 
called Sonitpur or Tezpur (‘the city of blood’) to this day, 
while the little river which runs near it is known as the 
Bharali, or ‘river of fear.’ The low range of hills which here 
skirts the Brahmaputra bank is said to be the extinct remains 
of a series of fiery volcanoes cast up by the god Siva as a 
bulwark for his ally, the angry father Bana. 

There is one circumstance in connexion with 
this tale which has a certain ethnological interest. 
The ruins are visited in the dry season by the 
Daphlas, a wild tribe who live in the Northern 
hills. They declare that certain mysterious marks 
on the carved stones are ‘Daphla writing,’ and 
that the buildings were the work of their ancestors. 
It is possible th^at the Daphlas once lived in the 
plains of Assam, and were driven into forest fast- 
nesses by some forgotten incursion of Indo-Chinese 
invaders. Their national costume, curiously en<mgh, 
resembles the traditional dress of the god Siva, 
and the lower caste Hindus believe them to be of 


the race of that god, who is described in the 
books as a Kkati, ‘ dweller in the hills.’ It was 
indeed somewhere in these north-eastern hills that 
the Epic hero Arjnna receded lessons in archery 
and other arts of war from Siva. In any case, the 
Daphlas have only to adopt Hindu rules of eating, 
marriage, etc., to be readily accepted into the 
Hindu fraternity. Again, it is said that Bhaluka, 
the grandson or Bana, built a fort, ruins of which 
are stilljdsible, not far from Balipara at the foot 
of the Aka hiUs. The Akas, whose chiefs now, 
on occasions of state, wear costumes evidently 
borrowed from Tibetan Buddhists, are said to 
claim descent from Bhaluka. It is possible that 
they too are descendants of a race that was 
driven into the hills, was once more or less Hin- 
duized, and may yet be accepted into the Hindu 
fold. 

But there are many such legends, all, or nearly all, relating to 
powerful Asura monarchs. One of the most famous of these 
was Naraka Asura, son of the Earth, who is said, in the Mahd- 
bhdrata and Pwranj^, to have carried off the ear-rings of 
Aditi (the mother and daughter of Dak^, above described) to 
his impregnable castle of Pragjyotishpur, where Kjr^pa, at the 
request of the gods, went and killed him and recovered the 
Jewels. In the Harivarhsa the same story is told in a slightly 
different form. Narak’s son and successor wasBhagadatta, who 
is frequently mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata. In the Sdbhd 
Parvan of the Epic, the tale is told of how Arjuna attacked 
Bhagadatta and compelled him to pay tribute. Subsequently, 
it is related that Bhagadatta went with a great army to the 
assistance of Duryodhan in the final struggle between the 
Kauravas and Pandavas in Western India. 

Those who are interested in the legendary period 
of Assamese history will find a full account of it in 
Gait’s of Assam. In the first half of the 

7th cent, we at last get a glimpse of authentic 
history from the famous Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsiang, who visited Kumar Bhaskara Yarmana, 
then king of Kamarupa. Assam was not then, 
or apparently at any time, a Buddhist country. 
The king and the upper classes were Tantnk 
Hindus, the humbler folk were not yet recognized 
as Hindus at all. This, in the end, was perhaps 
an advantage, as we shall see when we come to 
more modern developments of Assamese Hinduism. 
From the 7th to the 12th cent, our sole knowledge 
of the country is derived from inscriptions on 
copper plates, most of them discovered by Gait, 
which were records of grants of land made to 
Ayurvedic Brahmans by Hindu monarchs. These 
documents contain lists of kings, and enable the 
historian to settle a few dates at rare intervals. 
When the Ahoms entered the Brahmaputra valley 
in 1282, the old kingdom of Kamarupa had been 
shorn of much of its pristine glory, and the history 
of Assam proper may be said to begin. The 
Ahoms were Shans who descended into the valley 
over the Patkai pass from Upper Burma. M. 
Terrien de Lacouperie, the eminent authority on 
this subject, says that the Shans are the outcome 
of an intermingling of Mons, Negritos, and Chinese. 
They were a manly and hardy race, and (an un- 
usual thing in the East) possessed the historic 
instinct very strongly. Their hu-ran^jis (the 
word is one of the very few Shan words in the 
Assamese language) are chronicles comparable for 
accuracy of detail and picturesqneness of narration 
with those of any country, and from this time on 
we have a systematic account of the rise, decay, 
and fall of the Ahom rule, which resulted finally in 
British supremacy in Assam. The name Assam 
itself is probably derived from the word Ahom. 
The religious history of the Ahoms {q,v.) closely 
resembles that of previous rulers of the country. 
They, like their predecessors, finally established 
themselves at Pragjyotishpur (which gradually 
came to be called Gauhati) after having founded 
Sibsagar and other towns and palaces in Upper 
Assam. The kings and their Ahom subjects inter- 
married with their predecessors in the country. 
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and became, as zealous Hindus, defenders of the 
famous shrine of the Tantrik goddess Kamaksa. 
But the bulk of the quiet, innocent, and cheerful 
Hindus of Assam are not Tantriks at all. They 
are, like the followers of Chaitanya in Bengal, 
Vaisnavas, and hold a creed which is manifestly 
binged by Buddhistic influences. Their faith is 
that of the Bhdgavatas, enthusiastic worshippers 
of a monotheistic personal god, who is regarded as 
the Father of his creatures, as accessible to prayer, 
as having been incarnate in human form, and as 
one who loves humanity. The soul is regarded as 
eternal, and extinction or absorption is not con- 
sidered as possible or desirable. Bather is it the 
object of the Yaisnava worshipper to obtain by 
hhakti, or 'devotion,’ and prayer, fellowship with 
and ultimate approach to the presence of the 
divinity (see Bhakti-maega). 

2. 6aktism.— (a) Historical This new 

religion, to which the majority of the converts to 
Hinduism from the humbler races and classes now 
belong, came into being at a time when the Assam 
valley was divided between the Koch kings of the 
West and the Ahom kings who were establishing 
their dominion in the East. One of the greatest 
of the Koch rulers was Nara Narayana, who died 
in 1584 after a rule of nearly fifty years. In his 
time the Koch power reached its zenith, chiefly 
owing to the warlike ability and energy of his 
brother, the celebrated commander Silarai Nara 
Narayana himself is described as a man of mild 
and studious disposition, who greatly encouraged 
the spread of the Hindu religion. , Like all the 
rulers of Assam, he was himself a Sakta (a wor- 
shipper of the idhti of Siva), and he re-built the 
temple of Kamaksa Devi, which had been destroyed 
by Musalman invaders. He imported Brahmans 
from Bengal to conduct the religious ceremonies at 
the temple, and, to this day, the parvatia gusain 
('mountain priest ’) who is the chief priest at Kam- 
aksa, is a Bengali from the great seat of Bengal 
religion and culture at Nuddea. The temple con- 
tains two stone figures which are said to represent 
Nara Narayana himself and his wamor brother 
Silarai (or Sukladhvaj), What Saktism then was | 
(and what it still is in principle) may be judged 
from the ceremonies conducted at the opening of 
the restored temple. Here we cannot do better 
than quote from Gait’s History, 

* At this time Saktism was the predominant form of Hinduism 
in this part of India. Its adherents base their observances on 
the Tantras, a series of religious works in which the vanous 
oeremonies, pray^s, and incantations are prescnbed in a 
dialogue between Siva and his wife Parvati. Ihe fundamental 
idea is the worship of the female principle, the procreative 
power of nature as manifested by personmed desire. It is a 
religion of bloody sacrifices from which even human beings 
were not exempt. In the Kdlikd Purd'^ta it is stated that a 
man without blemish is the most acceptable sacrifice that can 
be offered, and the manner in which the victim is to be dealt 
with 18 laid down in great detail. When the new temple of 
Kamak§a was opened, the occasion was celebrated by the im- 
molation of no less than a hundred and forty men, whose heads 
were offered to the goddess on salvers made of copper. Accord- 
ing to the SOift Iqlim, there was in Kamarupa a class of persons 
called BhoqiSf who were voluntary victims. From the time 
when they announced that the goddess had called them, they 
were treated as privileged persons ; they were allowed to do 
whatever they liked, and every woman was at their command ; 
but when the annual festival came round, they were killed. 
Magic also held an important place in the estimation of this 
sect, and in the Ain 4 -Akhari the people were accused, among 
other practices, of divination by the examination of a child cut 
out of the body of “a pregmant woman who has gone her full 
term of months.’* The religious ceremonies of the sect were 
equally abominable, and they were often associated with licen- 
tious orgies too disgusting to be even hinted at’ (p. 66 ). 

It may be noticed as a historical fact, that the 
Saktism of Kamaksa was the religion in turn of 
dynasty after dynasty of decadent monarchs, each 
promoted from a state of semi-savagery by adoption 
into Hinduism, It may be, on the one hand, that 
something of savage brutality and lust were im- 
ported into the cult by association with primitive 


beliefs. Certain it is that all the royal families, 
whether of the Brahmaputra valley or of the ad- 
jacent Surma valley, seem to have been addicted 
to human sacrifice and to all the excesses and 
abuses that go with panic-stricken cruelty. It is 
a fact, too, Hiat life in the soft, enervating, and 
malarious climate of Assam invariably produced 

P hysical and moral decay in the fine and manly 
ndo-Chinese races that invaded the country. 
When the British took possession of Assam, the 
Burmese were in occupation of the valley, and 
were belying their Buddhist creed by cruelties pro- 
bably unequalled in savagery in any part of the 
world. Had they established themselves on the 
ruins of the Ahom monarchy, there can be little 
doubt that they, too, would have come under the 
influence of environment, and that their race 
would have become emasculated by commixture 
with the degenerate plains-people. Certainly the 
Tantrik religion of Kamaksa was one pi incon- 
ceivable cruelty and degradation. Before going 
on to describe how in the 16th cent, a reformation 
of the utmost importance and interest altered the 
whole aspect and application of Hinduism in 
Assam, it may he well to state briefly what the 
present state of Sakti- worship in the Brahmaputra 
valley is known to be. 

{b) Saktism at the present time , — The modern 
manifestations of the cult of the generative and 
reproductive forces of Nature are undoubtedly less 
sensual, less devilishly cruel, than in mediaeval 
times, and this for a variety of tolerably obvious 
reasons : (1) the reaction from Burmese oppression 
helped the natural tendency of the Assamese 
temperament towards placid acquiescence and 
tolerance ; (2) the example of the reformed and 
infinitely milder and purer relmon of the Bhakats 
had a similar influence; (3) British rule, a^ain, 
has made open cruelty and obscenity impossible, 
and even the secret performance of illegal rites 
I dangerous ; (4) above all, perhaps, the spread of 
education, the improvement of communication, 
and the fact that Assam has now probably a 
larger foreign population in proportion to its total 
numbers than any other Indian province, have 
effected a real change in the tenets, perhaps, and 
certainly in the manners of Saktas. Saktism 
remains, and must remain while the Tantras are 
the scriptures of the sect, a reli^on of blind terror, 
of uncomprebended forces, of the terrible mystery 
of birth and death. The root-idea seems to be 
that Nature creates only to destroy; that she 
creates only because she destroys ; that life is 
begotten only because it is foredoomed to early 
destruction. The Saktist can indeed say of hi«; 
Kamaksa, or of some other form of the generative 
powers of boon nature, that, like the Lucretiari 
Yenus, 

* per te quoniam genus omne animantum 
Ooncipitur, visitque exortum lumina soils.’ 

He can, indeed, take pleasure in the recurrin^^ 
marvel of love. But behind seems to lurk i 
morbid sense that life and death go hand in hand, 
or rather that one is the shadow of the other. 
Since the Yenus of the Nilachal hill is Mistress of 
Life, and Love, and Death, it is inferred that weak 
mortals, her children, can do her service by loving, 
by begetting, by slaying. This sentiment is very 
widely, if obscurely, present in the minds of Hindus 
of even the highest intelligence and culture. In 
Bharmmati (Calcutta, 1900), a novel by the poet 
Navin Chandra Sen, the most eminent of living 
Bengali men of letters, the sense of the mingled 
horror and rapture of ^akti- worship is expressed in 
a way that no mere description by a foreigner could 
convey. The novel contains, incidentally, a ^aphic 
account of the appalling cyclone and tidal wave 
which swept over the district of Chittagong in 
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October 1897. The whole description is a vivid 
reminder of the fact that this remote comer of 
Eastern Bengal was once part of the vanished king- 
dom of Kamartipa, and still preserves its ancient 
attitude towards the inscrutable mysteries of our 
common existence. 

The tale opens with a singularly beautiful and poetic descrip- 
tion of the smiling aspect of the Chittagong coast in late 
autumn, of the blue sea flecked with foam as the water of a 
lake is studded with swaying lilies, of the pale azure of the 
sky overhead, of the yellow sands shining in the happy bright- 
ness of morning sunshine, and behind them the nch gold of 
ripening crops, varied by the dense green foliage, in which the 
brown-roofed cottages of the peasants nestle. To the north 
soars the sacred peak of Ohandra-sekhar, crowned with the 
learn of the white temple of the goddess, and to the south 
es the rocky island shrine of the local Venus at Maskhal, 
an Indian Cyprus on a small scale. It is the eve of the 
annual festival at which, in old time, human sacrifices were 
offered to the goddess of Life and Death. The people are 
happy in the e^ectation of a plentiful harvest. They are 
preparing the simple presents with which they rejoice the 
hearts of their relatives and children ; their minds are filled 
with gratitude for safety, and prosperity, and sufficient food. 
But the goddess is bent on warning her creatures that death 
is her function as well as life, and love, and happiness. On the 
fated night of the cyclone, when the rough and simple peasant 
folk are quietly sleeping, the great wind blows suddenly with- 
out visible warning, and, catching up the rising tide, pours it 
in a torrent of impartial destruction over the sleeping coast, 
involving all—happy homes, men, women, and children, ripen- 
ing crops, prowling beasts of prey^ and harmless domestic 
animals, even the birds of the air— in one common hecatomb. 
The goddess has exacted her own sacrifice, since men no longer 
offer victims at her altar. The chapter is significantly headed 
‘ Itaio>a-K^ettra^* the * Field of Battle.* 

And this, he it noticed, is not a description 
written by a fanatic priest. Navin Chandra Sen 
is an English scholar, and an administrator who 
rose high in the British service. He has been an 
ardent student of English literature, and, as his 
poetical works show, is deeply interested in the 
study of religion. But the warp and woof of the 
devotional texture of his mind is made up of the 
ancient conceptions which gave the Brahmans of 
Pragjyotishpur their supremacy through Eastern 
India, and the kingdom of Kamarupa its old 
reputation for magic, sorcery, and divination. It 
is still a land of spells and charms; and mystic 
formulas, rightly used, still have power to bless 
and curse, to draw on fellow-mortals the smile or 
frown of the inscrutable goddess in whose hands 
are the gifts of birth, love, and death alike. 

The temple at Nilachal is open to the visits of 
foreigners; but its rites are not, even now, very 
accurately known to the uninitiated. During the 
Amfihasya week the shrine is closed to all, be- 
cause, by a quaint fancy, that is the period during 
which Mother Earth, obscurely identified with the 
goddess, is unclean. Conversely, the great river 
Brahmaputra, which flows under the shrine, is, 
for reasons mythological and other, ceremonially 
impure throughout the year, except on the annual 
bathing-festival of the A^okastami, when ablution 
in his waters becomes as cleansing as bathing in 
Mother Ganges herself. 

In the Eeport on the Cenms of Assam^ taken in 
1891, Gait writes as follows ; 

* Their religious ceremonies [i,e. those of the § aktas of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam] have frequently been the subject of adverse 
criticism. Robinson says * that some of the formulas used at 
the festival in honour of Kamaksa relate to things that can 
never become the subject of description, and that “ the most 
abominable rites are practised and licentious scenes exhibited, 
which it is scarcely possible to suppose the human mind could 
be capable of devising.** I am not aware on what authority he 
framed this extremely strong denunciation, but his statements 
are supported by other writers, and have not, so far as I know, 
been contradicted. It is well known that dancing girls are 
maintained at all the principal temples, and it seems certain 
that a great deal of licentiousness is permitted under the guise 
f religion.’ Here Gait refers his readers to the account of 
aktism given by Monier Williams in his Religious Life and 
Thought %n India. 

The five essentials for worship are the five Ma- 
hdras, or ‘five JfV,’ namely, Madya, ‘wine’; 

* Descriptive Account of Assam, p. 268. 


Mamsttf ‘ flesh ’ ; Matsya^ ‘ fish ’ ; Mudrd, ‘ parched 
grain and mystic gesticulation ^ ; and Maithuna, 
‘the indulgence of s§x.’ B. 0. Allen has a similar 
account of modern Saktism in the Assam Census 
Report for 1901. 

Before quitting the subject of Tantrik worship 
in Assam, it is only right to warn the reader that 
descriptions based on the excesses of possibly a 
few enthusiasts must not he accepted as a fair 
account of either the religious belief^ or the ethics 
of the great bulk of Assamese Saktas. Like 
most Eastern Indians, and especially those who 
have an infusion of Indo-Chinese blood, they are 
a mild, contented, and smiling race, little given to 
excesses of any kind, good sons, husbands, and 
fathers, and, so far as the long experience of those 
Europeans who have lived among them shows, not 
more addicted to grossly superstitious practices 
than the bulk of humanity. Keligion with them, 
as with most races, is left in its more esoteric 
forms to priests, experts, devotees, and enthusi- 
asts. There are a few dancing girls at the 
Kamaksa temple, it is true, and it is to be feared 
that these are devoted to the perversely logical 
extremes of a creed of panic terror, and morbid 
exaggeration of the facts of sense. But there is no 
part of India where womanly virtue and modesty 
axe more valued and more consistently practised 
than in Assam, which in this respect compares 
very favourably with neighbouring Bengal, where 
prostitution is rife. In truth, the Sakti-worship 
of Kamaksa can hardly be considered as belonging 
to Assam in any proper sense. It is the creed, so 
far as it is Assamese at all, of the upper classes, 
all of whom claim to be of foreign origin; and 
there can be no doubt that, except at the temple 
itself, it has been purified by contact with the 
true national religion of the country, the reformed 
Vaisnavism, to which it is a pleasure and a relief 
to turn. 

3 . The Vaisriavism of Assam.— (a) The historic 
cal aspect of Assamese Vi^Tiu-worship , — When the 
Koch king Nara Nar^ana (1528-1584) ruled in 
Western Assam, and the Ahom king Chuhumung, 
whose Hindu name was Swarga Narayana (1497- 
1593), ruled over the eastern part of the Brahma- 
putra valley, the great social and religious reform 
initiated in Bengsd by Chaitanya spread to Assam, 
and became the foundation of what is still the popu- 
lar and prevalent form of Hinduism in the country. 

In still earlier times, when the Ahoms entered the Brahma- 
putra valley, there were twelve subordinate rulers or chiefs, 
who were known as the Bara Bhmya, and these claimed to be 
descendants of Samudra, the minister of an ancient and still 
famous ruler called Arimatta. Samudra, it is said, seized 
the throne on the expulsion of Arimatta’s son Eatna Singh. 
Samudra was succeeded by his son Manohar, and Manohar’s 
daughter Lakgmi became the bride of the sun-god, to whom 
she bore two sons, Santanu and S^manta. Santanu became a 
follower of yi§!?u, and Samanta a Sakta and worshipper of the 
rival deity Siva— another reminder of the never-ending contest 
between the two great Hindu schools of divinity. The brothers 
separated, Santanu and his sons going to Rampur in Nowgong, 
while Samanta remained in Eastern Assam, at Lak^mipur, 
the village from which the British District of Lakhimpur takes 
its name. He and his descendants seem to have exercised a 
gradually diminishing political power, and for a long time 
maintained their independence against the Kachari or Bodo 
king who then ruled in Central Assam, and the powerful 
Ohutiya monarch whose capital was at Sadiya, near the north- 
eastern frontier. Ultimately, however, they fell victims to the 
usual law of decay to which all Assamese dynasties have been 
subject, and were subdued by the rising Ahom power. As in 
80 many other cases, this semi-royal family became reconciled 
to the common lot of Assamese humanity, and, save for some 
lingering pride of race and some intellectual aspirations, were 
merged in the landholding class. One of Santanu’s descend- 
ants, named Rajdhar, settled at Bardowa in Central Assam, 
and his son Kusambar was the father of the great religious 
reformer Sankara Deva, 

This is one of two versions given by Gait of the 
origin of the first of the reformers of Assam. 
The other story does not differ in material points 
from that which has been summarized above. It, 
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too, describes Sankara Deva as the descendant of 
famous chiefs, but speaks of these as the wardens 
of the northern inarches. 

It is said of Sankara that he early recognized the crude and 
cruel features of the cult of the goddess of Life and Death, 
and was puzzled by the anomalies of the Sakta religion, obvious 
enough to modern minds, if they presented few difiSculties to 
simple races surrounded not only by human foes, but by the 
frequently hostile and always terrible and incomprehensible 
forces of a land of fierce, sunshine, and one much subject to 
earthquake and storm. Sankara’s fate was cast in a happier 
and more peaceful time, when there was an equilibrium of 
forces between the two great powers of the Koch and the 
Ahom, and when men had leisure to think of the possibility 
that human beings might conceivably live at peace together, 
and that Nature herself might not he so hostile after all. He 
spent twelve years in Bengal, chiefly, it is supposed, at Nuddea, 
where he learnt the religious ideas of a greater than himself, 
the famous reformer Chaitanya, Like his master, he made the 
Bhdgavad Gitd his scripture, and Kf§pa, the heroic incar- 
nation of Vis^iu, the god of his worship. He was one of the 
most eminent of the many teachers, both before and after 
Chaitanya, of the Bhdgavata religion, which in some of its forms 
so closely resembles the teachings of Christianity that it has 
been supposed by some that the doctrine of bhakt% or personal 
adoration of a divine Father, was borrowed from the Thomasine 
Christians of Southern India (see Bhakti-marga). Sankara, at 
ail events, abjured priests, idols, and castes, and taught that 
all men are alike the sons of Vis^u, possessed of immortal souls, 
and capable of being freed from sin and sorrow by addressing 
their prayers to their lovmg Father. He at first strove to 
propagate his ideas— and his earnest desire to find converts 
affords another parallel with Christianity — in the liiom 
dominions. But the Ahom kings were under the domination 
of Sakta priests, who denounced the innovator as a heretic. 
Sankara was compelled to take refuge at Barpeta, in the king- 
dom of the mild and enlightened Koch king Nara Naraya^a. 
It is said that the king had many interviews with the reformer, 
and even proposed to become his disciple. But Sankara, wilii 
characteristic modesty, refused the honour. 

This story may merely record in a concise and 
picturesque form the fact that the Vaisnavas of 
Assam never tried, as their Brahman predecessors 
had done, to win over the ruling classes. Their 
* kingdom,’ if the expression may be used without 
irreverence, * was not of this world/ and they were 
content to make converts among the humblest 
races and classes, those which orthodox Hinduism 
had, with some vague memory of the old ^ Aryan ’ 
exclusiveness, regarded as Mlecchas and bar- 
barian. It is said by modem followers of Sankara 
that he had studied the Bhdgavad Gltd, before he 
moceeded to Bengal, with Hari Deva and Damodar 
Deva, subsequently to be themselves founders of 
minor Vaisnava sects. It is possible that there 
was at this period a widely spread wave of religious 
inquiry and a silent revolution against the pwsi- 
cal and spiritual tyranny of sakta priests. It is 
at least a curious coincidence that, when Luther 
and other reformers were rebelling against the 
abuses of Homan doctrine and discipline, a pre- 
cisely similar movement should have produced 
Hari Yyasa in Nepal, Bamananda in Orissa, 
Chaitanya in Bengal, and Sankara in Assam. 

Sankara is said to have lived to great old age, 
and to have died in the year 1569. He was suc- 
ceeded by his favourite disciple Madhava, a Kay- 
astha like Mmsqlf. Among those who still follow 
the teaching of Sankara, Madjiava is regarded with 
even greater reverence than Sankara himself, and 
the sect is commonly known as the Mahapuru- 
|iyas, the followers of the ‘ Great Man ’ or Teacher, 
i.e. Madhava. But there were some who, on the 
death of their original teacher, were still under 
the influence of old-time ideas, and resented the 
foimding of a hierarchy of Kayasthas as religious 
guides. Several Brahman disciples seceded and 
founded sects of their own. The most important 
of these Brahman dissidents were Damodar Deva, 
Hari Deva, and Gopal Deva, who founded numerous 
chattras, or centres of religious instruction. The 
paost important and interesting of these are the 
institutions, not^ wholly unlike Buddhist monas- 
teries, at Auniati, Daksinpat, Garamur, and Kuru- 
abahi — all in the remarkable Majuli island, 
perhaps the longest river -island in the world, 


which lies in the Brahmaputra, between tha 
modem District of Sibsagar and Lakhimpur. 
There is little Saktism now except in Kamnip 
Laur ; and that of the Vaisnavas in Lower Assam 
is mainly Mahapurusiya, while Upper Siam, in- 
cluding Nowgong, east of the Kalang, is inhabited 
mainly by followers of the Bamuniya gusains. 

But even in Upper Assam the Brahmans did not 
in early times exercise an unquestioned sway. 
There was one Aniruddha, a Kolita or writer by 
caste, who quarrelled with Sankara Deva and 
founded the MoamariS, sect, which played an im- 
portant part in subsequent political events, and is 
Known to all students of Assamese history as the 
oridn of the famous Mo^maria rebellion. It is 
said that the word * Moamaria ’ is a nickname, 
contemptuously given by the Brahmans to the 
low-caste followers of Aniruddha, who lived by a 
fresh-water lagoon which abounded in the coarse 
fish known as mod. His disciples w^ere known as 
‘killers of moa-fish.’ They became ‘fishers of 
men’ to considerable purpose in later times, and 
furnished a hard nut for the Ahom rulers of Assam 
to crack. 

For a time the Mahapurusiyas and Bamuniyas 
between them practically ousted Saktism from 
Assam. Its restoration was due to the royal 
ride of the famous Ahom king Sukhrui^pha, 
etter known by his Hindu name of &dra 
Singh (1696-1714). He wished to adopt Hindu- 
ism, and was too proud to accept the saran, the 
oath and formula of orthodoxy, from a subject. 
He imported one Krsnaram Bhattachariya from 
Nuddea, and made him parvatia gusain, the 
high priest of the mountain-temple of Kamak^a. 
Kr§naram was a Sakta, and the Court and its 
dependants adopted his form of Hinduism. The 
new gu§ain’s priestly arrogance was aptly shown 
when Budra Singh died and was succeeded by his 
son, Sunyeopha or Lak^mi Singh. Krsnaram 
refused to recognize the young king, on the ground 
of illegitimacy. Lak^mi Singh accordindy im- 
ported another Sakta priest from Beng^, who 
was the founder of the family of the Na Gu^ain, 
the ‘New Priests/ as the Parvatia Gusains are 
the heads of the Nati Gusains, who together with 
them form the nucleus of Saktism in Assam. 
There are, however, a few representatives still of 
the old indigenous Saktism of the Assam valley, 
who, from their habit of going about un-turbaned, 
are known by the title of Mukali Mufa^ the ‘ Bare- 
heads.’ Gait believes that Saktism has more vital 
force than Vaisnavism. ‘Many Vaisnavas,’ he 
says, ‘ are attracted by the more realistic worship 
of the Saktas, and offer sacrifices at Kamaksa 
despite the remonstrances of their spiritual guides.’ 
In truth, Vaisnavism, as practised by its humbler 
converts, is but a stage removed from the animistic 
creed of the aboriginal races of Assam. It in- 
volves chiefly the giving up of good roast pork 
and rice-beer — luxuries to which the castes that 
have Indo-Chinese blood in their veins are much 
addicted, Saktism, on the other hand, puts little 
check on sensual gratification, since it is always 
possible for enthusiasts of either sex to regard 
themselves as incarnations of the male or female 
form of the deity, and so to please divinity by 
pleasing themselves. 

(6) Vaisnavism at the present time . — It remains 
to say a word as to the Va4navas as they now 
are. ^ Laymen are under the supervision of the 
gusains of one chattra or another, to whom they 
have taken the vow of obedience. They are 
visited from time to time by bhahatSy or disciples 
of the chattra^ who exact the doles or fines by 
which the community is maintained. They are 
mostly simple and innocent enough folk, not much 
given to religious or ethical speculation. Their 
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rustic existence is so uneventM and unchequered 
that a very plain and uncomplex theo^ of moral 
and matenaf existence suffices them. The Maha- 
purusiyas now regard Sankara and Madhava as 
matars^ or incarnations of Visnu, though neither 
of them claimed this promotion in his lifetime, 
and would, indeed, have regarded such an assump- 
tion of divine honours with horror. The way to 
salvation lies through the performance of good 
deeds and the devout pronouncing of the name of 
Hari. Worship is carried out by the performances 
of sankirtan^ the enthusiastic singing of hymns 
accompanied by much beating of drums (dhol) 
and clashing of cymbals (kartdl). The ten incar- 
nations, or Dai Avatar, of Visnu are believed in. 
Caste prejudices, though theoretically opposed 
to the tenets of the sect, were not wholly de- 
stroyed by Madhava himself, and are slowly but 
surely reasserting themselves, perhaps under the 
influence of the adjacent Saktism. The Maha- 
puru^iyas do not, however, recognize caste so 
fully as the sects that have Brahman leaders. 
The KauUa BhaJcats, the monks or recluses who 
live in the precincts of the chattras, are celibates, 
ascetics, and wholly ignore caste, as being of the 
nature of worldly distinctions. In each chattra 
there is an image of Vi§nu, but this is said by the 
Kaulias to be a mere concession to the idolatrous 
weaknesses of the common people. They them- 
selves do not pay any reverence to the idol, and 
are pure monotheists after the teaching of the 
Bkdgavad Gltd, with, no doubt, in the case of 
the better read among them, a leaning towards 
pantheism. 

The Mahapurusiyas eat the flesh of wild animals, 
such as deer, and also all feathered game. Th^ 
do not eat domesticated animals or fowls, (it 
may be worth mentioning that the Assamese 
word for ‘ deer ’ is pahu, the local pronunciation 
of the Sanskrit paiu. The deer is, in fact, ^ the 
animal.’) The Mahapurusiyas do not kill with 
the knife or poleaxe, as most Indians do, but 
cudgel animals to death. Their ^ principal scrip- 
tures are a Kirtan andDa^awi attributed to Sankar 
Deva, and a Ndmghosa and Batndvali said to have 
been composed by Madhava. The Kirtan and 
Ndmghosa are anthologies from different purdnas. 
The Daiam and the Batndvali are extracts from 
the Bhagavad Gitd. The Mahapurusiyas refuse to 
eat with the Damodariyas, but, curiously enough, 
intermarriage with them is not unknown. 

The Damodariyas worship the idol of Krsna, 
and they regard their founder Damodar Deva as 
an incarnation of that god. Refusing the spiritual 
leadership of Sudras, they refuse, necessarily, to 
recognize the claims to homage of Sankar and 
Madhava. In other respects there is little differ- 
ence between their tenets and habits and those 
of the Mahapurusiyas. Though they are care- 
ful for Brahmanical supremacy, they are, strange 
to say, less strict in diet than the Mahapuru- 
§iyas, and eat the flesh of goats, pigeons, ducks, 
etc., following in that respect the example of their 
Brahman teachers. Nor are they so particular 
as the Sudra caste in matters of personal clean- 
liness. 

The followers of Hari Deva regard their leader 
as an emanation of Elrsna, but do not on that 
account deny that Sankar was also an incarnation 
of Visnu. Among them prevails the practice of 
the hhakat-seva, which permits their Brahman 
leaders to accept indiscriminately all offerings 
made to them by their jajmdnas, or disciples. 
Hari Deva was himself an enthusiastic admirer 
of Sankara and Madhava, but in modern times the 
tendency is for the followers of this reformer to 
identify themselves with the Damodariyas. 

Finally, a few words must be said as to the fol- 


lov^rs of Gopal Deva. Gopal was a disciple 
of Sankara, who quarrelled with his leader, and 
started a chattra of his own. But it is said that 
the misunderstanding did not wholly destroy their 
liking and respect for one another, and it is diffi- 
cult at the present day to see much difference 
between the beliefs and practices of the followers 
of Gopal Deva and the Mahapurusiyas. The 
former hold an annual festival in honour of their 
founder, but in other respects are much the same 
as members of the rival sect. 

4 . Methods of conversion.— The most important 
method of conversion to Hinduism in Assam, but 
one always reserved for ruling princes and power- 
ful tribes, and now obsolete, was that described 
by Gait as ‘conversion by fiction.’ As he says 
{Gcnsm of Assam, 1891, p. 83) : 

*Th6 Brahmans ingratiate themselves with the head of the 
tribe, discover that he is a Hindu of^ unexceptionable ante- 
cedents, whose ancestors have for some reason thought ht 
to conceal their identity, and present him with a brand new 
genealogy, in which his descent is traced hack to some god in 
the Hmdu pantheon or some potentate in Hindu noythology. 
Thus the Koch kings are said to be descended from Siva, who, 
assuming the form of Haria Mandal, had intercourse viuth his 
wife, who was no other than an incarnation of Parvati. While 
a divine origin for the king was thus furnished, the rest of the 
tribe were not forgotten. It was explained to them that they 
were Kgatriyas who fled eastwards to escape the wrath of 
Para^urama, and had remained there ever smce, disguised as 
Meches and Koches. The Kachari kings of Hiramba were 
similarly converted, and, after their ancestry had been satisfac- 
torily traced back to Bhima, the two chiefs, Kr?^ia and Govinda 
Chandra, were placed (about 1790 a.d.) in the body of a larg^e 
copper image of a cow, and were thence produced to an admir- 
ing people as newly born Hindus. The whole of the Kacharis 
of that part of the country were also admitted to be of 
Kgatnya origin, and were allowed to assume the sacred thread 
on declaring their adherence to the orthodox faith. The con- 
version of the Manipuris (or Meibhei, the Kuki-Chin race 
inhabiting the Imphal valley) happened in precisely the same 
way. Arjuna was alleged to have been the founder of the royal 
family, while the masses of the people, like the KachariSj were 
admitted to be “concealed Kpatriyas.” To this day a Naga or 
Kuki on conversion is at liberty to describe himself accordingly 
and to assume the sacred thread. For the Ahoms, Indra was 
selected as the mythical progenitor of the kings, but no special 
origin seems to have been assigned to the common people, so 
that an Ahom on conversion takes as low a place in the Hindu 
caste system, in his own estimation, as he does m that of ortho- 
dox Hindus.’ 

Here Gait adds an interesting note to the effect 
that Indra also enters into the traditions of the 
Mon-Annam races of Burma and the Far East. 
Indra alone of the Vedic gods, Forbes tells us, 
has been admitted into Buddhist mythology 
{Languages of Further India, p. 41). It is just 
possible that the Ahom kings brought the tradition 
of their heavenly descent with them from Burma, 
and did not obtain it from their priestly attend- 
ants. 

The fictional system of conversion had its ad- 
vantages. It admitted whole races at a time into 
Hinduism. But it involved important concessions, 
which the Brahmans were not likely to make unless 
they could receive some equivalent in return. 
Converts who belong to tribes for which a high 
ancestry has already been invented, continue to 
claim admittance to their reputed caste — generally, 
of course, a high one. But nowadays conversion 
is sporadic and confined to humble folk, and such 
people are kept on a much lower footing than the 
kings, warriors, and invading races of old time. 
Sometimes they change their tribal name and 
enter a caste specially reserved for them. Some- 
times they even become Hindu without changing 
the title of their race. 

In the Assam valley the Koch caste is usually 
allotted to converts — a circumstance not without 
interest when it is considered that Koch was 
originally the name of a race whose members, in 
Northern and Eastern Bengal, changed their name 
to Rajbamsi, or ‘royal-born,’ when they adopted 
Hinduism. The true Bodos of the Kachari Dwars 
usually enter this caste, while their highland 
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cousins, the Di-ma-fisa, as already related, have 
been raised to Ksatriya rank. But even the 
name of Koch cannot be assumed all at once. A 
Kachari, for instance, begins by placing himself 
under the protection of a gumin and taking the 
oath of obedience, or saran* He is then called a 
Saraniya, At this stage he still eats pigs and 
fowls, and continues to drink beer and, less fre- 
uently, distilled spirits. Next he (or rather his 
escendants) becomes a Modahi, which implies the 
renunciation of alcohol. By slow degrees the 
ancestral yearning for unholy food and drink 
diminishes or disappears, and, having become a 
ceremonially pure Hindu, the aforetime Kachari 
is accepted as a Kamtali or Bar Koch. Even then, 
however, he is subject to relapses, especially in 
the matter of pork, as the presence of pigs in Koch 
villages sufficiently testifies. 

In the eastern part of the Brahmaputra valley, 
where caste feeling is even now wealker than on 
the confines of Bengal, a change of name is un- 
necessary, and a Kachari or Ahom retains his 
tribal appellation. In the Surma valley the only 
Indo-Chinese tribes who are now converted are 
Manipuris and Kacharis ; and these, as explained 
above, are entitled to he received as K§atriyas 
though the E^atriya caste no longer exists among 
the Bengalis. There are a few Tipperas (Bodo 
folk from the Tippera hills) who are received into 
Hinduism. These obtain the as yet unexplained 
caste name of Rarh. 

It may he mentioned in passing that instances 
have been known in which members of hill tribes 
have undergone a stage of Christianity on their 
way to Hinduism. 

For instance, there is a well-authenticated case of a young 
Kachan in Darrang who was brought up in a mission school, 
was baptized, and obtained a somewhat lucrative post. To a 
man of his race it seemed natural that he should invest his 
savings in a polypmous union, and he was at some pains to 
convince his missionary that he could find nothing in the New 
Testament to prevent a layman from being the husband of two 
wives. It was, of course, impossible for his pastor to accept his 
view of the case, but he married a Koch girl m secondes noces^ 
and himself in due course became a Hindu Koch. 

At the present time the ferment of political 
agitation which is stirring in Bengal has spread, 
to some extent, to the educated classes in the 
Assam valley. The movement is largely a Hindu 
movement, and implies the fervent adoration of a 
Mata, or mother, to whom the Bande Mdtdram 
hymn is addressed. This hymn is usually inter- 
preted as an invocation of the mother-land ; and, 
in one sense, it undoubtedly has this meaning. 
But no one who will take the trouble to read the 
context in the well-known novel of Ananda Math, 
from which the hymn is taken, will have any 
difficulty in convincing himself that the invocation 
has also an esoteric sense, and implies the adora- 
tion of a female divinity, who is, more or less 
disguised, the Sakti of the old cult of the vanished 
kingdom of Pragjyotishpur. The neo-Saktists 
who,^ in Bengal and Assam at least, head the new 
‘ national ’ movement towards autonomy and inde- 
pendence of British rule, boldly claim, on the 
strength of their education and intellectual ability, 
an equality with European races, and, of late, 
have exhibited a marked desire to be admitted 
to the amenities of European society. They them- 
selves confess that the social and political progress 
of Japan has given the hint for this new ambition. 
It will he a matter of much interest to see whether 
Mlowers of the more esoteric and, according to 
European ideas, less pure and elevating form of 
Hindu belief will he able so to transmute their 
social system and ideals as to obtain admittance 
into even the comparatively tolerant society of 
modern Europe. Of the intellectual ability of the 
Aryo - Dravidian upper classes of Bengal and 
Assam, the heirs or the ancient civilization of 


Kaniarupa, there can he no doubt. That most 
of them are good citizens and excellent in their 
dealings with one another is equally undoubted. 
It may be that Saktism at its worst was no worse 
than the society depicted, for instance, in the tales 
of Apuleius — a society which nevertheless still 
retained something of the administrative instincts 
of Republican Rome. It would be unwise to 
dogmatize or prophesy in a matter whose solu- 
tion must depend on many incalculable events. 
It would be unfair to remind the political re- 
formers of Assam that the shrine of Venus Kam- 
aksa still draws its throngs of worshippers and 
furnishes revenue to priests who are much as were 
the priests of old time, when the humble civil 
station of iGauhati was the proud and famous 
capital of Pragjyotishpur, an early English account 
of which may be read in the travels of Ralph 
Fitch, who visited the country of Couch, or 
Quichen, as he calls it, when Nara Nar^yana still 
ruled over the diminished remains of the old 
kingdom of Kamarupa. 

See, further, separate artt. on Ahoms, Bodos, 
KhIsis, Ltjshais, Manipukis, Mikirs, Nag as. 
For an account of the Muhammadanism of Assam 
see IslAm (in Burma and Assam), and for the 
Buddhism see Buddhism (in Burma and Assam). 

LiTBRATtmi?.— E. A. Gait, A History of Assam, Calcutta, 
1906, and Census of India, 1891 (Assam), 1892 ; B. C. Allen, 
Census of India, 1901 (Assam), 1902 ; Assam District 
Qa 2 etteers, iii. (Goalpara), Calcutta, 1906 ; iv. (Kamrup), Allaha- 
bad, 1005 ; V. (Darrang), Allahabad, 1906 ; vi. (Nowgong), Cal- 
cutta, 1906 ; vii. (Sibsagar), Allahabad, 1906 ; viii. (Lakhimpur), 
Calcutta, 1906 : Manmatha Nath Ghose, A Brief Sketch of ike 
Religious Beliefs of the Assamese Peopl^ Calcutta, 1896. 

J. B. Anderson. 

ASSASSINS. — I. Names.— ‘ Assassins ’ was a 
name given, mainly by European writers, to a com- 
munity properly called TaTimites (‘Instruction- 
ists’) or Hasanites (‘followers of 5asan Sabati’), 
forming a branch of the Batinites (‘followers of 
the Inner Meaning’), Isma'ilians (‘adherents of 
Isma’il b. Ja‘far as-Sadiq’), or Sab'ites (‘Hep- 
tadists ’), and sometimes confused with the Baba- 
kites or guramites and Qarmatians (q.v,). For the 
origin of the name Assassin (spelt in base-Latin 
documents assasini, assessini, assisini, assassi, 
hassasuti, heissessin, etc.) many improbable con- 
jectures were offered till it was finally identified 
by de Sacy {M6m, de VInstitut, iv, 44) with the 
Arabic hasshdshln or hashlshiyya, ‘drinkers of 
hashish^ (an extract of hemp possessing intoxi- 
cating properties, with which there is reason to 
believe that the members of the sect were at times 
drugged). The story, however, to that efiect which 
is told by Marco Polo (3rd ed., Yule, i. 139), though 
parallel with some Eastern narratives (see von 
Hammer, Mines de V Orient, iv. 355), can only be 
regarded as a romance. The name lutsshashin 
with its synonym has as yet been found in very 
few Arabic authors,* applied to the Syrian branch 
of the sect ; and seems to have been a term of 
abuse, given to it by its enemies, who associated 
deceit with the habit of drinking this liquor 
{ZD MG XX. 591). 

2 . Tenets. — The tenets of the community are 
very imperfectly known, partly owing to the 
rarity of MSS emanating from it, and partly be- 
cause their doctrines were essentially esoteric, and 
communicated in their entirety to very few per- 
sons. It is, however, certain that the system of 
the Isma'ilians was a conflation of philosophic 
pantheism, emanating from India, with the for- 
mulse of Islam ; and the doctrine whereby this 
process was^ facilitated, and which won them the 
name Batinites, was that every text of the Qur’an 
had a hidden meaning, which was to be followed 

* To de Sacy’s references we may add Mufid al-'ulum (OairOr 
1310, p, 60), where Uaslmh is said to be the food of the Mulfyids 
(the name by which the sect is known to its enemies). 
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to the exelusion of the literal sense. The name 
Sab'ites is ordinarily interpreted as implying that 
they recognized only seven imamSi whereas most 
of the Shl'ites recognized twelve; the seventh 
being that Isma'il b. Ja'far, who was supposed to 
have died before his father (who therefore left the 
imamate to another son Musa), but in the opinion 
of the Isma'ilians either did not die but remained 
concealed, to re-appear at some time as Mahdi 
(Mivinely-guided’ leader), or retained his title to 
the imamate and handed it on to his son Muham- 
mad, a real or pretended descendant of whom 
afterwards founded the Fatimid dynasty in Egypt. 
More probably the name Sab' ite refers to their 
belief in seven incarnations of the deity, called 
ndtiqs, * utter ers,’ whom they enumerate as Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Muhammad, and 
Muhammad b. Isma'il; for the last, as will be 
seen, the head of the community for the time being 
was apt to be substituted. Between every two of 
these ndtiqs there came a series of seven imdmSy 
or chiefs ; and each imam was at the head of a 
heptad, of either followers or classes of followers, 
called respectively hujja (‘ argument’), dhu Tnaq^a 
(‘sucker,^ Le. imbiber of learning), dd^l akbar 
(‘greater missionary ’), (‘permitted 

missionary’), mukallih (‘trainer’) and m/u^min 
(‘believer’); the last class but one were not per- 
mitted to reveal the doctrines, but might shake 
the faith of ordinary Muslims. Similarly they 
had a system of seven operations required in the 
making of a convert, the first of which consisted 
in testing the capacity of a man for conversion, 
the second in winning confidence by flattermg a 
man’s particular taste (e.y. practising asceticism 
before an ascetic, debauchery before a loose liver), 
the third in suggesting doubts as to the truth of 
Islam ; in the sixth a man had to abandon re- 
ligious observances, and interpret ‘washing’ as 
obeying the imam, ‘washing with sand’ (per- 
mitted by the Islamic code in the absence of 
water) as obeying the ‘permitted missionary’ 
when the imam was away, etc. Certain other 
examples of the ‘ inner meaning ’ assigned by them 
to Qur’anic texts are given by Ch. Schefer (Chrss- 
tomathie persanSy i. 178): 

‘ When the Qur’an says Jesus had no father, the meaning is 
that he received instruction from no trustworthy teacher : 
when it says that he raised the dead, it signifies that he 
brought knowledge to dead understandings.’ 

Bather more interesting is their gloss on the 
Qur’anic passages in which Pharaoh and Haman 
are mentioned. These names they supposed to 
stand for the first two Khalifs, Abu Bakr and 
'Omar, who kept the first imam, 'Ali, out of his 
rights. With regard to the existence of God they 
maintained a sceptical attitude, so far at least as 
‘ existence ’ might be regarded as an attribute ; 
for their public symbol was at times ‘ we believe 
in the God of Muhammad.’ In their cosmogony 
the world of mind was said to have first come into 
existence ; the world of soul followed, and then 
the rest of creation. A man’s life is due to his 
being a receptacle of a partial soul which at death 
rejoins the universal soul. 

3. History,— The tenets of this community seem 
to have attracted little attention till towards the 
end of the 5th cent, of Islam ; for the work of Ibn 
Hazm on sects and creeds of the middle of that 
century contains but a casual allusion to them as 
one of many sects who vainly believed in a con- 
cealed imam. The importance of the branch 
known as Assassins began with 5asan b. 'Ali b. 
Sabah the ordinarily known as 

Sabah, who in A.D. 1090 seized the fortress of 
Alamiut near Kazvin ; but it was greatly reduced 
when, in 1256, that fortress was taken by the 
Mongol Hulagu. On that occasion the conqueror 


gave his vizier 'Ata Malik Juwaini the right to 
inspect the library of the fortress before burning 
it, and the vizier thence extracted a brief history 
of the community, which he afterwards inserted 
in his chronicle called Jahdn-Kushdi, tr. by Be 
frdmery in /A, 1860. 

This summary was afterwards embodied by the Persian 
chronicler Mirkhond {ob. 1498) in his History, together with 
some other matter bearing on the history of Hasan §abah and 
his successors (published with tr. by Jourdam in Notices et 
Extraits, ix. 143 ff.). An account in some respects more 
favourable to ^i^asan is given in the chronicle of J^amdallah 
Mustaufi (oh. 13*49 A.D.), translated by Defr^mery ixL J A, 1848. 
Some of the matter given by Mirkhond is derived from a work 
by the celebrated Ni?am al-Mulk, vizier of the Seljuks, who 
wa^ well acquainted with Hasan and finally perished by his 
machinations. The most elaborate account as yet discovered 
is that in the chronicle Jami' at4awdrit). (Brit, Mus. Or. 1684), 
which is told from the point of view of followers of the sect. 
The statements of this work, and others bearing on the same 
subject, have been submitted to searching criticism by E. G. 
Browne {A Literary History 0 / Persia, ii. 190 ff.), who has dis- 
posed of certain familiar myths, which need not again be re- 
peated. According to this, his father’s home was Kufah, but he 
had migrated to Qum, where ^asan was born ; both originally 
belonged to the ShPite ‘ Sect of Twelve,’ but the son was con- 
verted to the ‘ Sect of Seven ' through the efforts of a mis- 
sionary named Amir Darrab, and those of the famous poet and 
traveller Na^ir-i-Khusrav. These missionaries, societies founded 
by whom had already honeycombed Persia, were agents of the 
so-called Pa^imid Khalifs of Egypt, at whose court ambition 
which had failed to find gratification at that of the Seljul^, 
now in control of Baghdad, naturally sought compensation. 
The myth to which reference has been made assigns ^asan a 
motive of this sort for joining the sect. 

About tbe year 472 A.H. (A.D. 1079) 5asan went 
to the court of the Egyptian Khalif Mustansir, 
and studied the doctrines of the community which 
he had joined. But he did not stay more than two 
years in E^pt, having espoused the cause of the 
IQiaBf’s eldest son Nizar, who had been appointed 
by his father to succeed him, but was later 
displaced in favour of another son. 9asan Sabah 
maintained that the expressed resolve of an 
imam was unalterable. He obtained, however, 
some sort of certificate as Isma'ilian missionary, 
and introductions to those persons who were 
already playing that part in Persia, whither he 
returned in 1081 ; and a writer on religions in 
1085 at the court of Ghazni already mentions 
gasan Sabah as a successful preacher of Batinism 
in Khurasan and ‘Iraq (Schefer, op, cit.f i. 161). 

According to Ibn Athir (ed. Tornberg, voL 
X. p. 213), the Isma'ilian revival with which 
5[asan proceeded to associate himself had about 
this time begun at Sawa, where eighteen men met 
to perform worship in the style peculiar to the 
sect. There, too, their first assassination took 
place, the victim being a mu^adhdhin (‘ caller to 
prayer’), whom they had vainly endeavoured to 
convert to their doctrines, and had murdered when 
they feared he might betray them to the local 
authorities. The vizier Ni?am al-Mulk ordered 
a carpenter who was suspected of the murder to 
be executed with great brutality, and thereby^ ex- 
posed himself to the vengeance of the sect. Since 
5asan Sabah’s conduct is said to have been dic- 
tated by dissatisfied ambition and the desire to be 
avenged on Ni?am al-Mulk, this may have been 
the occasion for his conversion ; hut the order of 
events is not quite certain. What is clear is that 
the sect was highly unpopular with the orthodox, 
though the skill of the missionaries caused it to 
spread in secret ; and that the sectarians quickly 
felt the need for strongholds in which they could 
be safe from persecution. The first fortress seized 
was one near Qa’in between Isfahan and Nisabur 
(see C. E. Yates, Khurasan and Seistan, 1900, p. 
62). That of Alamut, which fell into the hands 
of B[asan, ‘ is 82 miles from Kazvin ; it is on a 
solitary rock, about 300 yards long from E. to W., 
very narrow, not 20 yards wide at the top ; about 
200 feet high everywhere save to the W., where it 
may be 100’ {JBGS viii. 431 ; cf. iii. 15). fl^assm 
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Is said to have purchased it for 300 pieces of gold 
from an *Alid who happened to be governor, and 
on whom 5asaii imposed bv professed asceticism 
and piety? and he probably obtained authority 
among the Isma'ilians by professing to act as the 
deputy of the Egyptian Khaiif , whom they acknow- 
ledged as their chief. caused the land sur- 

rounding his fortress to be carefully cultivated, 
and this may have led to the legend which associ- 
ated with it gardens of delight that could serve as 
a foretaste of the Islamic Paradise. 

Like other founders of dynasties^ in the East, 
!5asan was a preacher and controversialist. W orks 
by him * or by his colleagues, embodying Batin- 
ite doctrines, excited sufficient attention to evoke 
replies from the foremost theologian of the time, 
al-Ghazali, who refuted their tenets in a work 
dedicated to the Khaiif Mustazhir (487-512 A.H.), 
whose reign coincided with IJ^-san’s tenure of 
iUamlit. A second tract written by him in answer 
to the ^Instructionists,’ called ‘The Just Balance' 
(al‘Qu$tas al~Mustaqlm), was published in Cairo, 
1900. it is in the form of a dialogue between 
Ghazali and a member of the sect. The latter 
maintains the doctrine of a hidden instructor, who 
can see all that is going on in the world, on the 
authority of his mother, ‘ and our master the lord 
of the fortress Alamut/ as well as a comrade of 
Damghan Isfahani, and the inhabitants of the 
fortresses. The treatise is occupied mainly with 
an account of the forms of the syllogism and the 
logical fallacies, and an attempt to show that 
there is no need for an infallible instructor. The 
book must have been written before 515 A.H., 
when its author died. The writings of 5s^san were 
burned by one of his successors ; but some of them 
were current in the time of Shahrastam, who in his 
works on Sects and Schools, ed. Cureton, p. 150 (A.B. 
1127 [521 A.H.]) gives excerpts from one of them, 
translated from Persian into Arabic. The purpose 
of this treatise appears to have been to decry the 
independent use oi the reason, and prove that for 
knowledge of God (which with this sect was equi- 
valent to salvation) recourse must he had to a 
divinely-authorized teacher, whence the sect are 
sometimes called at-ta "Umiyya, or ‘ Instruction- 
ists.’ Undoubtedly his purpose was completely to 
enslave the mind of his disciples, who may even 
have been drugged for certain periods. Although 
assassination was from the commencement of Islam 
a common way of dealing with enemies, 5asan 
Sabah appears to have systematized the process in 
a manner previously unknown. A doctrine which 
is ascribed to the Isma*ilians by a late writer, hut 
which may well have been taught also by Ifasan 
Sabah, was that the soul is imprisoned in the 
body for the purpose of executing in all points 
the orders of the iTndm. If the soul quits the 
body while fulfilling its duty of obedience, it is 
delivered and transported to the regions of the 
upper lights; whereas, if it disobeys, it falls into 
darkness (Quatrem^^re, Mines de rOrient, iv. 368). 

One class of disciples, called Fidd^is, were ready 
at all times to assassinate those whom the head of 
the order marked out for death ; and in accordance 
with the doctime described they would risk their 
own lives readily in making such attempts. Never- 
theless these persons received a special training 
qualifying them for such missions ; they were 
teught foreign languages and the ceremonies of 
foreign religions, and how to adopt and maintain 
a variety of disguises. Hence the assassins dis- 
patched by the ‘ Old Man of the Mountain,’ in 
order to win the confidence of their destined 
victims, would play a part for a series of months, 
or even years. The terrible certainty with which 
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Jlasan Sabah could strike from his fortress soon 
enabled him to extend his possessions and make 
terms with various rulers. In the second year of his 
residence at Alamut he struck down Ni?am al-Mulk, 
and, shortly after, the Sultan Malik Shah. Emis- 
saries of his made attempts on the lives of Malik 
Shah’s successor, Barqiyaruq, and the former’s 
brother, Sin jar, installed by his nephew as governor 
of Khurasan. During the war between Barqiyaruq 
and his brother Muhammad, numerous fortresses 
were acquired by the chiefs of the sect, mainly in 
the region calleci Kuhistan. The knowledge of the 
existence of this society, and that many persons in 
high posts at the Selmh courts were its secret 
adherents, caused terrible anxiety and disquietude. 
‘Whoever wished to ruin his adversary accused 
him of belonging to the Isma’ilian sect ; delations 
multiplied; suspicion hovered over every one’ 
(D’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols, iii. 159). The 
Sultan Barqiyaruq, son of Malik Shah, was himself 
accused of favouring the Assassins, and was com- 
pelled to raid their country, without, however, 
achieving any important results. 

Not long after the acquisition of Alamut by 
5[asan Sabah, the Assassins became strong in Syria 
also. Whether these Syrian Ismallians at the 
filrst recognized the authority of the ‘ Old Man of 
the Mountain ’ is not certain ; a detailed account 
of their history is given by Quatremfere, to wffiich 
something is added by DeMmery in JA, 1854, 
1855. Ten years after the seizure of Alamut, we 
hear of the Isma'ilians establishing themselves at 
Aleppo ; and for a time they enjoyed the almost 
unconcealed favour of the Seljuk prince of that 
place, Kidwan, who is thought to have employed 
their services in getting rid of his enemy Janah 
ad-Daula, prince of Emesa (A.D. 1100). The names 
of their leaders at Aleppo are given as al-^akim 
al-Munajjim and after him Abti Tahir al-Sa’igh 
(Abu YaTa ^amzah, p. 149). Through the machin- 
ations of the latter, m 1106 they obtained posses- 
sion of Apamea, whence, however, they were ere 
long driven by the Franks. Eidwan’s successor, 
Alp Arslan, the Dumb, urged on by the Persian 
Selju^is, organized a massacre of the Isma’ilians in 
1113 ; yet their numbers and power kept increas- 
ing, and in 1126, through the efforts of their 
agent Bihram and his influence with Zahir ad-Din 
Atabek, they got possession of Banias, whence, 
however, they were driven in 1129 owing to a 
massacre of their adherents in Damascus. In 1140 
they acquired a highly important stronghold, 
Masyat or Masyaf, and in the second half of the 
12th cent, they were in possession of ten or eleven 
fortresses. Lists of the persons of eminence whom 
they killed have been made out by many writers. 
These were sometimes persecutors of the sect, but 
not infrequently the head of the community took 
pay from some foreign prince to strike down an 
enemy. In 1148 one of their number killed the 
Frankish count of TripoU, in consequence of which 
the Templars invaded their territory and compelled 
them to pay tribute. On 29th April, 1192, an emis- 
sary of the ‘ Old Man of the Mountain ’ killed 
Conrad of Montferrat, signor of Tyre and titular 
king of Jerusalem; different accounts make the 
‘Old Man of the Mountain ’—or rather Kashid 
ad-Din, at this time independent head of the 
Syrian Assassins, resident in the fortress of Kahf 
— despatch the Assassins at the instigation of 
Saladin, and at that of our Richard i. The 
Assassins in this case were disguised as monks. 
The ability with which the Isma'ilian chiefs could 
execute assassinations caused them to receive com- 
missions for such acts from both Eastern and 
Western princes, including the Byzantine em- 
perors. And many a crime of the sort was 
ascribed to them of which they were innocent. 
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The throne founded by ^asan Sabah was occu- 
pied by seven successors— Buzurg’Umid (618-532 
A.H.), his son Muhammad (632-557), hisson^asan 
(557-561), his son Muhammad (561-607), his son 
5asan (607-618), his son *Ala ad-Din (618-653), his 
son Rukn ad-Bm (653-654), when Alamut was taken 
by the Mongol leader HMagu, and the fortresses 
of the Assassins in Persia were stormed one after 
another. This last date corresponds_ mth A.D. 
1256. In Syria the power of the Isma'ilians con- 
tinued somewhat longer, and as late as 1265 
presents are said to have been sent them by 
various European monarchs ; but the ruler of 
Egypt, which, after the fall of Baghdad, became 
the headquarters of Islam, gradually obtained 
possession of their fortresses, all of which were 
occupied by the Egyptian Sultan Baibars in 1273. 
Baibars, however, continued to favour the sect, 
and to make use of members of it when he required 
assassins; and a curious treaty is mentioned be- 
tween his general Qsi'l^’hn and Margaret of Tyre, 
in which the Egyptian xmdertakes that no servants 
of his with the exception of Assassins shall molest 
her. At times they were able to regain possession 
of their fortresses, and in 1326 held as many as 
five. Many of the later Mamluk Sultans counte- 
nanced them, and .occasionally employed their 
services against enemies; thus the long war be- 
tween the Mamluk Qa’itbai and the Turkomans 
was due to the employment by the Sudan’s pre- 
decessor of an Assassin to remove a Turkoman 
prince. 

Of the successors of PS'San Sabah the third 
signalized himself by rejecting ttie claims of the 
contemporary Egyptian Khalif to the imamate on 
the ground tnat it had descended of right to Nizar, 
eldest son of Mustansir ; and that he, IJasan, 
though supposed to be the son of the governor of 
Alamut, was in reality the heir of this Nizar. In 
virtue of his divine right he formally absolved his 
subjects from many of the ordinances of Islam, in- 
cluding the East {$aum), and made some changes 
in public worship. ‘ He is also charged with having 
given permission for various forms of immorality . 
The fifth successor, on the other hand, endeavoured 
to restore Muslim orthodoxy among his followers, 
and burned the books of the founder of the dynasty. 
He entered into friendly relations with the Sultans 
of Baghdad, and was treated by them mth dis- 
tinction. 

Of the members of the sect in Syria by far the 
most interesting is Rashid ad-Din Sinan, of whose 
career a detailed account is given by S. Guyard in 
JA, 1877. About 555 A.H. (A.p. 1160) this person 
was sent by the ruler of Alamut to take the place 
of Abu Muhammad, governor of the fortress Kahf . 
He adopted the tactics with which fjasan Sabah 
had previously succeeded, made himself interesting, 
and won respect in the neighbourhood of Kahf by 
religious exercises and philanthropic actions, and by 
an affectation of humility and asceticism. This 
secured him the notice of Abu Muhammad, who 
received him into the fortress and treated him with 
honour, learning only on his deathbed that he had 
been sent to supplant himself. Rashid appears to 
have shaken ofi‘ allegiance to Alamut, claiming to be 
not only imam, but an impersonation of the deity 
— a claim which won large acceptance among the 
Isma'ilians, though his lameness constituted a 
difficulty to some minds. In the fragments re- 
lating to the doctrine of the sect published by 
Guyard in Notices et Extraits, vol. xxii., some 
treatises ascribed to him are to be found ; in these 
the title ndtiq (which is also given to Moses) is 
claimed for mm. In anecdotes told about him 
(coUected by one Abu Eiras, JA, 1877), he figures 
as a magician, or rather conjuror. He claimed to 
be able to answer letters that he had not read, and, 


anticipating modem conjuring tricks, held con- 
versation with a trunkless head. 

At the beginning of the 19th cent., Isma*ilian 
communities still existed both in Persia and Syria ; 
J. B. Fraser (Journey into Khorasan, 1825), de- 
scribes his meeting with Khalil Allah, the then 
head of the ^asanites (as he calls the sect) at Yezd. 
This chief was treated by the community with 
almost divine honours, and many of his adherents 
were visitors from India. The same personage is 
mentioned by J. B. Rousseau (^M4moire sur les 
Ismaelis etles Nosairis/ Annales des Voyages, xlii., 
1818), who, however, places the residence of the 
chief at Kehk in the district of Qum, S.S.W.^ of 
Teheran. Rousseau also gives details concerning 
a Syrian community of Isma'ilians, with head- 
quarters at Masyaf , twelve leagues west of Pamath. 
They were distributed over eighteen villages, and 
their shaikh, or governor, was appointed by the 
governor of Ramath. They were subdivided into 
two sects, Hadrawis and Suwaidanis, of whom the 
former held seventeen villages and the latter one 
only ; and they still possessed one of their ancient 
fortresses called Qadamtis, In 1809 they had sus- 
tained a treacherous attack by their neighbours 
the Nosairites, which, though afterwards avenged, 
left the community in a wretched condition. 

Recent explorers of Persia and Syria seem 
either to ignore the existence of Isma'ilian com- 
munities, or to speak of them as extinct (but 
see art. Qaematians). On the other hand, the 
Assassins are still represented in India by a com- 
munity called Khojas, who trace their origin to 
the mission of an Assassin named Sadr ad-Din, 
who some centuries ago made converts among 
the Hindu trading classes in Upper Sind. _ Col. 
Yule in his edition of Marco Poto (3rd ed., i. 146) 
states that the sect multiplied considerably in 
Sind, Kachch, and Gujarat, whence they spread 
to Bombay and Zanzibar. Their numbers in 
Western India were then probably not less than 
50,000-60,000. Sir W. Hunter (Gazetteer of India, 
1885, iii. 52) adds that they are especially numerous 
in the Peninsula of Kathiawar. They have also 
established trading colonies along the East coast 
of Africa. The leader of the main body of the 
Kh6ja community was then the Persian prince 
Agha ' All Shah, whose predecessor, the well-known 
Agha Khan, was long a resident of Bombay after 
the troubles that drove him from Persia. About 
this person some further details are given by Yule 
in the passage quoted. Having raised a revolt in 
Kirman, he fled from Persia to Sind in 1840. He 
had been installed as irndm on the death of Khalil 
Allah (mentioned by Rousseau and Eraser) in a 
brawl at Yezd in 1818. In 1866 a schism in the 
Khoja community, in which an attempt was made 
to exclude Agha Khan from all rights over the 
sectarians and to transfer the property of the com- 
munity to orthodox Muslims, led to a trial in the 
high court, which ended in favour of Agha Khan. 
Further lawsuits have led to the appointment of a 
commission to inquire into the sect. According to 
Balfour (Cydopcedia of India, 1885), their sacred 
book is in ten chapters, of which the first nine 
treat of the incarnations of Visnu, *Ali being the 
subject of the tenth. This would imply that the 
conflation of Indian and Arabian ideas which 
characterized the sect from the first continues in 
its latest development. 
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tions sur les Assassins, peuple d’Asie ’ (MAIBL xvii., 1761) ; de 
Sacy, ‘Sur Torigme du nom des Assassins’ (M4vi. de 
iv 1809) ; Quatremfere, ‘ M^moire sur les Assassins ’ (Mines de 
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ASSIMILATION (Psychological).— The term 
^ assimilation ’ in psychology represents a form 
T)f union or combination between presentations or 
presentational elements, but its precise application 
has been variously interpreted. 

(1) In its general use it refers to a phase of the 
apperceptive process : a presentation is ‘ assimil- 
ated’ when it is taken up into, and^ becomes an 
effective moment in, the total consciousness pre- 
sent at the time of its arrival. No new presenta- 
tion is available either for memory or for know- 
ledge or for practical application, until and unless 
it has been thus brought into connexion with other 
elements of consciousness, and with the general 
forms and tendencies of conscious movement which 
constitute for psychology the ' self.’ 

(2) Historically, the first usage of the term was 
the converse of the above : many of the Scholastics 
spoke of knowledge as taking place by the assimi- 
lation of the knower to the thing known, after the 
Greek principle yvQ<ns rod ofxolov T(j) o}xol(^) : so 
Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aq^uinas, Suarez, and 
others. A wide-reaching corollary of this prin- 
ciple was that (a) ideas are ‘ copies ’ or images of 
reality, and (6) memory-images are ‘copies’ or 
shadowy forms of sensations ; to this reference is 
made below. 

(3) In modern psychology, ‘assimilation’ is ap- 
plied to a form of association (g.t?.), namely, simul- 
taneous partial association, the features of which are 
(a) that it takes place between elements or parts of 
presentations, not between individual or indepen- 
dent presentations, as in ordinary association by 
contiguity; (6) that the two (or more) elements 
which enter into the association are simultaneously 
given in consciousness, although one is usually a 
‘ sensation ’ (t.e. peripherally excited), the other 
necessarily a ‘representation’ {i.e, centrally ex- 
cited) ; (c) that they cannot be separated or distin- 
guished by direct analysis, thus corresponding to 
the ‘inseparable association’ of English psycho- 
logy. Instances are the union of colour and form 
in visual perceptions, of tone-quality and distance 
in the perceptions of sound, of tactual quality and 
‘ hardness ’ or ‘ softness,’ ‘ smoothness ’ or ‘ rough- 
ness,’ in the perceptions of touch, 

(4) More definitely, ‘ assimilation ’ is applied to 
the synthesis of similar elements or elements of 
similar quality, and is contrasted with ‘ compli- 
cation,’ a synthesis of presentations of diverse 
quality, etc. It may be either intensive, as in the 
musical clang, or the chord, where tones of dif- 
ferent pitch combine to give a resultant which is 
more than their mere sum (it is a unity in which 
their individuality is absorbed) ; or extensive, as 
when a number of discrete touch-impressions or 
visual impressions combine to give a continuous 
presentation of surface or depth. This form of 
assimilation is sometimes made to replace the older 
conception of association by similarity, as when a 
perc^tion {e,g, that of an orange) ‘reproduces’ 
an idea {e.g, that of the moon), which has some 
element in common with the perception in ques- 
tion. It has been argued {a) that this process 
is possible only by the assimilation of the given 
element to the former experiences of itself, which 
must therefore be somehow ‘revived’; and (6) 
that the process is not one of association, since the 
new and the old experience have never formed 

arts of one and the same consciousness, as the 
octrine of association requires ; (c) that, so far 
from being an association of elements which 
through frequent repetition have become ‘ insepar- 
able,’ assimilation is a process prior to and pre- 
supposed in every association. 

(5) On this view, of which Hoffding and Ward 
are the chief exponents, an assimilative process 
is of the essence of perception. In its simplest 


form, perception is recognition (or direct cog- 
nition), i.e, the awareness of an impression, or 
group of impressions, as familiar, as already 
experienced, without any explicit idea or image 
of the previous presentation arising in the mind. 
The impression is not merely repeated, but has 
an added quality or colouring, by which it is 
distinguishable from a wholly new impression. 
This added character or mark Hoffding calls the 
Bekanntheitsqualitat, ‘the quality of known-ness.’ 
It has been explained by Klilpe through (a) the 
facility and power with which the known excites 
other ideas, and (6) the peculiar mood or feeling 
which the known arouses, as contrasted with the 
unknown or unfamiliar. Both of these features^ 
however, are common to other forms of repeated 
consciousness ; they illustrate the law of practice, 
according to which all function, and especially 
nervous function, ‘is made easier by repetition 
and practice.’ A more important feature m Iloff- 
ding’s theory is that recognition or perception 
involves an assimilation between two elements, 
namely, the new or incoming impression (A), and 
the reproduction or revival of the earlier impres- 
sions (a^, aa, etc. ), the whole being symbolized by 

(1) ; a is not, however, an explicit or free idea, 

but an implicate [gehundene) representation^ — a 
tied idea. But according to Ward there is no 
revival of earlier impressions : ‘We have to do 
not with the retentiveness of a waxen tablet but 
with the plasticity of a growing structure. The 
inchoate beginning, so far from being reproduced, 
is obliterated and superseded by the supervening 
detail ; and even when the acquisition is complete, 
the perfect identity of the new^ with the old forbids 
us to talk of memory of ideas.’ * 

Thus (L) assimilation is the process underlying 
all acquired perception, as distinct from mere 
sensory impressions on the one hand, and the 
organized sensations, or perceptions, which seem 
to form the stimulus of instinctive behaviour on 
the other, (ii.) It is a product of mental activity 
(through interest, attention, action by way of 
trial and error, etc.) in which past experience is 
correlated with the present situation. But (iii.) 
this influence is not mediated by distinct images 
or free ideas, which are a later product, (iv.) It 
marks a distinct step in mental growth, and is 
correlated with a special development of the cen- 
tral nervous system (the cerebral hemispheres), 
(v.) Individual development, phylogeny (the evolu- 
tion of the nervous system in animals, and pari 
passu of the forms of animal behaviour) and 
mental patholo^ (cortical or sensory, psychic or 
‘soul,’ and verbal blindness, etc.), support the 
view that sensation, perception and assimilation, 
free ideas, and association are both distinct in 
their psychical nature and origin, and have as 
their ‘ basis ’ distinct physical functions and struc- 
tures. 

LiTBRATmu.— Hbffdlng, Outlines of Psychology, Eiiff. tr. 
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EBr, 1887, art. * Psychology,' p. 62 ff., also * Assimilation and 
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J. Lewis M'lNTyRE. 

ASSIMILATION (Religious). — All develop- 
ment,^ that is growth, must proceed by means of 
assimilation. That is to say, religion, if it is to 
grow, must assimilate ‘ whatever is good and true 
in general culture ’ (Tiele, Elements, i. 242), or, if 
that is too wide a statement, then we may say it 
* Mind, N.S. iii 632. 
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^ust appropriate whatever conduces to its growth — 

‘ all that makes its creed clearer and deeper’ (ib. 230); 
it must assimilate what it appropriates, and not 
merely ‘ imitate or adopt it ’ (io, 237). What is thus 
appropriated will in the process he transformed to 
some extent, for it is * assimilated ’ to religion or 
to the form of religion into which it is taken up. 
On the other hand, the form of religion whi^ 
thus takes up from the environment something 
good and true, and assimilates it, will be affected 
by what it takes up; it will be brought into 
accord with the civilization from which it has 
appropriated the good or true idea; it will be 
different from what it was before ; it will have de- 
veloped or grown. But, in thus growing by means 
of assimilation, it must remain true to its type, 
it ‘must form, maintain, and vindicate its own 
character’ (ib. 242). It will also maintain and 
vindicate its own character by shedding dead 
leaves, throwing off waste tissue. And the matter 
thus thrown off is not matter which ought never 
to have been taken up, but matter which-— useless 
and even dangerous as it now is, cumbering the 
ground on which it is found — was once, when first 
taken up, essential to the vitality^ and growth of 
religion. In now rejecting conceptions or formulae 
which are dead, and being dead are injurious to 
continued growth and life, we are neither denying 
that they once were essential nor condemning the 
past generation with whom they originated. We 
are simply claiming the same right to grow which 
they enjoyed and exercised, the same right to 
grow in the same way as they— by shedding dead 
leaves and putting forth fresh ones. 

Thus far we have illustrated the meaning of 
* assimilation’ by reference to ideas which religion 
appropriates from its cultural environment ; and 
such ideas, though they may, at the time when 
they were taken up, have represented the highest 
scientific or philosophic knowledge of the day, 
may with the advance of knowledge cease to 
occupy that position; they may become dead 
leaves on the tree of knowledge, and if so, then 
religion, too, must shed them— or share decay 
with them. But a religion in the course of its 
history may— and if it is to grow, must— come 
into confiict with other religions and convert men 
from their old form of religion to the new. In 
such a case the converts cannot and do not empty 
their minds utterly of their old religious ideas. 
Some form of transaction or accommodation be- 
tween the old and the new is inevitable ; and no 
religion ever escapes from this consequence of 
contact. Some of the old ideas are taken up by 
the invading religion ; but they are not simp^ 
adopted as they stand ; they are assimilated. And, 
naturally and necessarily, they are assimilated to 
those elements in the new religion to which they 
are most akin ; and they strengthen those elements. 
Thus, if the new religion recognizes the existence 
of evil spirits, whether as the cause^ of disease or of 
other ills, the gods of the old religion may appear 
as demons in the new. Or, if the new religion 
recognizes saints and angels, some of the old gods 
may persist by a corresponding metamorphosis. 
And in either case the metamorphosis immensely 
strengthens the element which it has reinforced. 
But though it strengthens the^ particular belief 
by this process of assimilation, it does not neces- 
sarily thereby make the religion which has ab- 
sorbed it better as religion. On the contrary, 
the very belief which it strengthens may be one 
which religion, to live, must ultimately cast aside. 
‘ Assimilation ’ is not necessarily and always bene- 
ficial to the organism. The healthiest organism 
may assimilate what is injurious to it. 

On the other hand, what is assimilated from the 
old religion may be advantageous, in a greater or 


less degree, to the new. The habit of worshipping 
on stated occasions may exist in the old religion 
and be made usefully subservient to the purposes 
of the new. Yule and Easter testify by their 
names to the fact that they existed before Chris- 
tianity, though they have been assimilated, and in 
the process of assimilation have been transformed, 
by the Church. What was thus taken up into 
Christianity and baptized into the name of Christ 
was not merely this or that outward form of wor- 
ship : we have to recognize ‘ the selective assimila- 
tion and consequent consecration of many current 
customs and institutions and ideas’ (Illingworth, 
Doctrine of the Trinity, p. 94). As an example of 
such ideas we may take the Logos doctrine. That 
idea was taken up — whether from Philo or from 
‘the general intellectual atmosphere of which 
he was a representative product ^ (ih, p. 88) — and 
baptized into Christianity by St. John. But it 
was not adopted just as it stood ; ‘ the new faith 
fashioned a new thing ’ out of it (ib, p. 89), the new 
‘term was, so to speak, taken out of its old 
associations, to be employed thenceforward as a 
Christian symbol’ {ib, p. 90). 

At this point a divergence of opinion manifests 
itself as to what ‘assimilation’ means and m- 
plies. It may be maintained that assimilation 
never implies an addition to the original creed of 
Christianity — ‘ never the imposition of a new 
article of faith’ (Illingworth, p. 98), but simply 
the ‘ progressive formulation of doctrine ’ (ih ) ; the 
process is ‘ one of interpretation, and not of innova- 
tion ’ ; it is ‘ the fuller explanation ’ of the mean- 
ing of the original teachmg, ‘an explanation of 
what was implicit, but never an addition to what 
was implicit in the teachmg of Christ Himself ’ 
(ih p. 101). This view may seem to imply that the 
formulation of doctrine is of necessity progressive ; 
that the process is always one of interpretation, 
never of misinterpretation ; that the^ result is 
always to bring out what was implicit in the 
teaching ; and that those who hold this view have 
the means of knowing, and the power of declaring, 
infallibly, what was and what was not implicit in 
the teaching of Christ Himself. In the absence of 
such power, our confidence that the process in 
any given case is one of interpretation and not of 
innovation must vary with the particular circum- 
stances of the case. Let us illustrate this by 
reference to the Logos doctrine. Every one will 
admit that out of the Philonian doctrine the new 
faith fashioned a new thin^, viz. the Johannine 
doctrine. ^Yas the new thing an innovation or 
was it not ? It is evident that there was that in 
the new faith which was capable of being inter- 
preted or explained by the terms and the concep- 
tions of the Logos doctrine. But will it be main- 
tained that, if the Philonian doctrine had been 
non-existent, the Logos doctrine would neverthe- 
less have appeared, all the same, exactly as it 
actually does, in the Gospel according to St. John ? 
No one can maintain that. Had the Johannine 
doctrine been non-existent, no one would or could 
maintain that it was implicit in the teaching of 
Christ Himself. And had the Philonian doctrine 
been unknown to St. John, the Logos doctrine 
would not have existed in the Fourth Gospel. But 
the Philonian doctrine did exist ; it contained some 
truth ; and that truth was recognized, appropriated, 
transformed— in a word, assimilated— by Chris- 
tianity. To say, however, that Christian doctrine 
was not affected by what it assimilated, that it 
remained what it was, and that it is now exactly 
what it would have been had it never assimilated 
anything whatever from the spiritual and intellec- 
tual environment in which it developed, is a posi- 
tion which no one will undertake to maintain 
Christian doctrine took over what was good and 
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bme in the Philonian teaching ; and it has grown 
conseq^nently in a way in which it would not have 
grown otherwise. The Christian creed has grown 
clearer and deeper, because it had the power of 
appropriating and assimilating from its environ- 
ment what there was good and true in that en- 
vironment {ih. p. 144). But the power of assimila- 
tion, where it exists, is not always exercised ; and, 
where exercised, is not always exercised wisely. 
We are not able to say either that Christianity 
left nothing good unassimilated or that everything 
it did assimilate was good. Neither, therefore, 
can we say that everything it did assimilate was 
implicit in the teaching of Christ Himself. We 
may believe— as members of the Church of Christ 
we must believe— that the growth and develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine, so far as it is the un- 
folding of what was implicit in Christ’s teaching, 
is the work of the Holy Spirit, or of the Church 
following the guidance of the Holy Spirit. But it 
is simply not true that the Church has always, 
invariably, and in every respect, followed that 
guidance ; * our confidence that any given action is 
the result of that guidance . . . must vary with the 
particular circumstances of the case’ {io. p. 100). 
The fact that any given action is the action of the 
Church is a presumption, hut no proof, that it was 
done under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. So 
far as the Church submitted to that guidance, 
*it appropriated what was best and truest in the 
surrounding life and thought to its own purposes ’ 
{ib, p. 124). And that statement is as true of the 
present day as it is of the earliest days. But evil 
as well as good may be assimilated ; has been, as a 
matter of history, assimilated ; and, as a matter of 
fact, is bein^ assimilated. The mere fact that a 
custom, institution, or idea has been assimilated 
constitutes no proof that it was implicit in Christ’s 
teaching. The fact of assimilation is one to be 
‘ constated ’ by scientific investigation. The value 
of the assimilation and of its consequences is a 
different question, and one which should be kept 
distinct. 

If Christianity should come to be the dominant 
religion in Japan, it will inevitably, in becoming 
so, assimilate much from Buddhism ; and it may 
he that the resulting form of Christianity will in 
some respects be higher than any hitherto taken 
by Christianity. That is a possibility which no 
one who believes in the infinite potentiality of 
Christianity will for one moment care to deny. 
But the higher form, in such case, will be a higher 
form of Christianity. The process will be one of 
assimilation ; the result may be to reveal to the 
world that it is possible for men to make greater 
self-sacrifice, and to lead a more Christ-like life, 
than has hitherto been the case with any Christian 
people. 

Litbraturb.— C. P. Tiele, Elements of the Science of Re~ 
Hgion, Eng. tr., Lond, 1897 ; J. R. Illingworth, Doctrine of 
the Trinity, Loud. 1907 ; P. Gardner, Growth of Christianity^ 
Lon^ 1907 ; P. Wendland, Die Hellenisttsch-Romische EultuTf 
Tubingen, 1907. p, JEVONS. 

ASSOCIATION. — Association, or, the more 
frequently used phrase, Association of Ideas, de- 
notes a doctrine of both philosophical and psycho- 
logical import. In philosophy it is the explanatory 
principle of that theory of Knowledge which would 
derive all knowledge from items of sensation. Psy- 
chologically considered, association is primarily 
the doctrine which deals with the reproduction of 
past experience by a present object of conscious- 
ness. The so-called ‘Laws of Association’ express 
the conditions under which reproduction takes 
place.^ Three such laws have been formulated and 
are still discussed in current English text-books of 
Psychology, [a) Law of Contiguity \ a present 
object will recall to mind any object with which it 


was contiguous in space or time, e.g, the sight of a 
visitor from one’s native place revives memories of 
that place. (5) Law of Similarity : a present 
object will recall one similar to itself, e,g, the 
sight of one person revives the memory of another 
whom he in some respect resembles, (c) Law of 
Contrast ; a present object recalls an object con- 
trasting with itself, e.y. a childless hearth revives 
the memory of a neighbour’s merry crew of boys and 
girls. It is this particular psychological doctrine 
which is the foundation both of association as a 
philosophical principle and of association as a 
comprehensive psychological theory. 

It has been claimed by Sir W. Hamilton * that 
Aristotle was the first to formulate the Laws of 
Association. The passage upon which the claim 
is based is from do Mernoria et Meminiscentia^ a 
translation of the latter part of which Hamilton 
gives in full, together with his own emendations 
in, and commentary on, the text, in the note in 
question. After dealing with memory (/lcj'tJ/it?), or 
what modern Psychology would term retention, 
Aristotle contrasts with it recollection {dvdfivrjCLi}. 

‘ The occurrence of an act of recollection is due to the natural 
tendency of one particular change to follow another. If the 
sequence is necessary, it is clear that, on the former change 
occurnng, the second will he summoned into activity ; when, 
however, the connexion is not necessary, but due to custom, 
the occurrence of the second process will take place only in 
most cases. It so happens that some people receive a greater 
bent from a single experience than others m whom the sequence 
has frequently taken place, and hence, in some instances, after 
seeing the things once we remember them better than others 
who have seen them frequently. Thus, when we recollect, one 
of our previous psychic changes is stimulated which leads to the 
stimulation of that one after which the experience to be recol- 
lected 13 wont to occur. Consequently we hunt for the next 
in the senes, starting our train of thought from what is now 
present, or from something else, and from something similar or 
contrary or contiguous to it.’ t 

Plato had already noticed the same striking cases 
of relationship between recollected idea and present 
object of consciousness {Fhcedo, 73 D). At the 
sight of his lyre the lover will recollect the be- 
loved. The picture of Simmias is apt to remind 
one of Simmias. ‘ Kecollection may he derived 
from things either like or unlike.’ { There had, 
however, been no formulation of the jprinciples in- 
volved or any attempt at a scientific theory of 
recollection as such. All knowledge was recollec- 
tion. 

The fact of association was recognized in the 
teaching of the Stoics and Epicureans, but no new 
contribution was made towards the theory either 
by them or later by the Schoolmen. 

The first important formulation of a theory is 
that of Thomas Hobbes. In Human Nature (1650), 
Hobbes distinguishes between the casual and inco- 
herent flow of ideas in dreams and the orderly 
flow — 

‘when the former thought introducech the later, . . . Th<" 
cause of the coherence or consequence of one conception to 
another is their first coherence or consequence at that time 
when they were produced by sense: as, for example, from St. 
Andrew the mind runneth to St. Peter, because their names are 
read together ; from St. Peter to a stone, for the same cause , 
from stone to foundation, because we see them together ; and 
for the same cause, from foundation to church, and from church 
to people, and from people to tumult : and, according to this 
example, the mind may run almost from anything to any- 
thing.’ § 

In addition to this form of the flow of ideas, 
which would he order in accordance with the Law 
of Contiguity, Hobbes notices another and different 
form which one might in general term ‘ appetitive,’ 
on account of the cause assigned for it. 

‘The cause whereof is the appetite of them, who, having a 
conception of the end, have next unto it a conception of the 
next means to that end.’ || 

Works of Reid, ed. Hamilton, note D**. 

t De Sensu and de Mernoria, ed. by R. T. Ross, Camb. Univ 
Press, This translation, from the point of view of scholarship, 
seems preferable to that given by Sir W. Hamilton. 

X Jowett’s tr. of Phcedo, 74 A. 

§ Suman Nature, ch. iv, §§ 1 and 2. i Ib, ch. iv. § 2. 
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‘ To omit that kind of discursion by which we proceed from 
anything to anything, there are often other diverse sorts : as 
first in the senses there are certain coherences of conceptions 
which we may call ranging; examples whereof are: a man 
casteth his eye upon the ground, to look about for some small 
thing lost ; the hounds casting about at a fault in hunting ; and 
the ranging of spaniels: and herein we take a be^ning 
arbitrary. 

‘ Another sort of discursion is when the appetite giveth a man 
his beginning, . . . where honour to which a man hath appetite 
maketh him think upon the next means of obtaining it, and 
that again of the next, etc. And this the Latins call sagacitas, 
and we may call hunting or tracing. There is yet another kind 
of discursion beginning with the appetite to recovery of some- 
thing lost, and proceeding from the present backward, from the 
thought of the place where we miss at, to the thought of the 
place whence we came last ; and from the thought of that, to 
the thought of the place before, till we have in our mind some 

S lace wherein we had the thing we miss : and this is called 
;eminiscence.’* 

The recognition of these appetitive associations 
might have led to new theories as to the origin of 
the association link, hut Hohhes did not pursue 
the theme any further, and his successors do not 
appear to have noticed the group of associations 
which he here singles out. 

For Hobbes the psychological doctrine of remem- 
brance becomes also a philosophical one, the prin- 
ciple of his theory of knowledge, as it was thereafter 
the principle for the empiric^ school. 

*A11 experience being . . . but remembrance, 
all knowledge is remembrance,’ t for it is either 
sense knowledge and the remembrance of this, or is 
knowledge of the truth of propositions and how 
things are called, which latter again arises from 
experience — 

* which is nothing else but the remembrance of what antecedents 
have been followed by what consequents.* J * When a man hath 
BO often observed like antecedents to be followed by like conse- 
quents that, whensoever he seeth the antecedent, he looketh 
again for the consequent, or when he seeth the consequent, 
maketh account that there hath been the like antecedent ; then 
he calleth both the antecedent and the consequent signs one of 
another, as clouds are signs of rain to come, and rain, of clouds 
ast. This taking of signs by experience is that wherein men 
0 ordinarily thii]^.*§ 

It is the power of arbitrarily devising signs and 
so increasing associations that differentiates man, 
the rational being, from the brute beasts. Without 
such signs the coherent flow of ideas would be at 
the mercy of chance — 

‘for one conception foUoweth not another s^ording to our 
election and the need we have of them, but as it chanceth us to 
hear or see such things as shall bring them to our mind. The 
experience we have hereof is in such brute beasts, which, having 
the providence to hide the remains and superfluity of their 
meat, do nevertheless want the remembrance of the place where 
they hide it, and thereby make no benefit thereof in their 
hunger : but man, who in this point beginneth to rank himself 
somewhat above the nature of beasts, hath observed and re- 
membered the cause of this defect, and to amend the same, 
hath imagined or devised to set up a visible or other sensible 
mark, the which when he seeth it again, may bring to his mind 
the thought he had when he set it up. . . . In the number of 
these marks, are those human voices which we call names or 
appellations of things sensible by the ear, by which we recaU 
into our mind some conceptions of the things to which we gave 
those names or appellations.’ U 

To John Locke belongs the authorship of the 
phrase ‘ Association of Ideas ’ ; yet Locke does not 
even mention association in his psychological 
account of memory.H The phrase for him denotes 
the connexion of ideas * that in themselves are not 
at all akin,’ as opposed to those which *have a 
natural correspondence and connexion one with 
another.’ ^Tms strong combination of ideas, not 
allied by nature, the mind makes in itself either 
voluntarily or by chance, and hence it comes m 
different men to be very different according to tbeir 
different inclinations, education, interests,’ etc.** 
Association of Ideas is for Locke the explanation 
of error, prejudice, and intellectual habits, but it 
is not given any philosophical or general psycho- 
logical significance. 

* Human Nature, ch. iv. §§ 3, 4, 6 ; cf. Leviathan, pt i. 
ch. iii. 

t Ib. ch. vl. § 1. t lb. ch. iv. § 6. 

§ Ib. ch. iv. §§ 9 and 10. Ii Jb. ch. v. §§ 1 and 2. 

Essay concerning Human Understanding, blL iL ch. x. 

** Ib. bk. ii. ch. 33. 
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In Hume’s philosophy, on the other hand, As- 
sociation of Ideas plays an all-important part. In 
t\x.eTrmtise on Human Nature (1739-40), lie brings 
forward association as the principle of connexion, 
Thot for ideas of memory, wherein the connexion is 
‘ inseparable ’ and is ‘ the original form in which 
its objects were presented,’ but for ideas of imagi- 
nation. We are to regard it as ‘a gentle force 
which commonly prevails.’ *The qualities from 
which it arises, and by which the mind is after this 
manner convey’d from one idea to another, are 
three, viz. Kesemblance, Contiguity in time or 
place, and Cause and Effect.’* 

From the Inquiry concerning Human Under- 
standing^ we learn that Hume regarded himself as 
being the first to enumerate or class the principles 
of association. In this later treatise he recognizes 
them as principles of connexion for memory and 
ima^ation alike. 

After Locke, Hume analyzes knowledge into 
simple and complex ideas ; hut with Hume associa- 
tion becomes what it never was with Locke, the 
mechanism by which complex ideas — relations, 
modes, and substances — arise from simple ones. 
Cause and effect is classed as if it were a special 
form of association, yet, when analyzed, it ^ is 
shown to be merely a case of contiguous associa- 
tion. The 'necessity’ which characterizes this 
relationship is due to the inferential attitude of 
mind, which again is but the effect of custom. 
‘After the constant conjunction of two obiects, 
heat and flame, for instance, ... we are deter- 
mined by custom alone to expect the one from the 
appearance of the other. ’t 
^though in his theory of knowledge Hume 
shows an advance upon Hobbes, both in the 
application of the principle of association to ex- 
plain our conceptions and in his systematization of 
the whole doctrine, yet his psychology of association 
is inferior to that of the earlier writer. Beyond 
the classification of the principles there is little 
attempt at a theory of association. ‘ Its effects 
are everywhere conspicuous ; hut as to its causes, 
they are mostly unknown, and must he resolved 
into original qualities of humau nature, which I 
pretend not to explain.’! Custom is the cause of 
the necessary associations of contiguity, and with 
‘this propensity’ we must rest content ‘as the 
ultimate principle, which we can assign, of all our 
conclusions from experience.’ § 

It is in Hartley’s Observations on Man (17491 
that we fiorst meet with association as a comprehen- 
sive psychological theory. Here for the first time 
there is a methodical array of the phenomena of 
mental life and a thoroughgoing attempt to show 
how the more complex ment^ phenomena are 
derived from the simpler by means of association, 
memory being but one particular case of this. 

Here the passions and the phenomena of conduct 
are shown as products built up by the association 
of ideas (traces of sensation) with the simple sensa- 
tions of pleasure and pain, and with automatic 
movements ; just as similarly imagination^ and 
reasoning are but cases of the association of ideas 
with one another, and with words. 

Hartley’s psychological theory is closely bound 
up with his physiological one as to the nature of 
the processes which take place in the nervous 
system. The main outline of the general theory 
is best given by his own propositions, and from the 
psychological point of view some of these are im- 
portant enough to warrant quotation in exteTtso, 
‘The white medullary substance of the brain is also the im- 
mediate instrument by which Ideas are presented to the mind : 
or, in other words, whatever changes are made in this suh- 

* Treatise on Human Nature, pt. i. § iv,, ed. Green, 
t Concerning Human Understanding, pt. L § v. 
i IVeatise on Human Nature, pt. i. § iv. 

§ Concerning Human Understanding, pt. L § v 
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stance, corresponding changes are made in our ideas; and 
vice versa. 

‘ External objects occasion, first in the nerves on which they 
are impressed, and then in the brain, vibrations of the small, 
and, as one may say, infinitesimal medullary particles. 

‘ Sensations, by being often repeated, leave certain vestiges, 
types, or images of themselves, which may be called simple 
ideas of sensation. 

‘ Sensory vibrations, b}’’ being often repeated, beget, in the 
medullary substance of the brain, a disposition to diminutive 
vibrations, which may also be called vibratiuncles and minia- 
tures, corresponding to themselves respectively. 

‘ Any sensations, A, B, C, etc., by being associated with one 
another a sufficient number of times, get such a power over the 
corresponding ideas, a, b, c, etc., that any one of the sensations, 
A, when impressed alone, shall be able to excite in the mind 
i>, c, e^, the ideas of the rest. 

‘Any vibrations, A, B, 0, etc., by being associated together a 
sufficient number of times, get such a power over a, c, etc., 
the corresponding miniature vibrations, that any of the vibra- 
tions, A^ when impressed alone, shall be able to excite b, c, etc., 
the miniatures of the rest. 

‘Simjile ideas will run into complex ones, by means of 
association.’ * 

Sensations are associated when their impressions 
are made at the same instant or in successive 
instants. Strength and irequencj of impression 
are the determining conditions for the association. 
The whole theory is full of suggestions for the 
later psychology wherein association becomes the 
great explanatory principle. Even Herhart’s 
mathematical treatment of the relations between 
ideas seems foreshadowed. 

‘The power of miniature vibrations to raise other miniatures 
may, perhaps, be made clearer to mathematicians, by hinting 
that toe efficacy of any vibration to raise any other is not m 
the simple ratio of its vividness, but as some power less than 
unity ; for thus b may raise c, a weaker vibration than b, c may 
raise d, etc., with more facility than if the efficacy was in the 
simple ratio of the vividness, and yet so that the series shall 
break off at last.’ t 

It was because of the physiological doctrines 
upon which the psychological theories were made 
to depend that Hartley’s work did not meet with 
the attention it merited at the hands of his im- 
mediate successors. In France, Locke had had 
many disciples; the analysis of all the complex 
ideas of knowledge into simple ideas derived from 
sensation had been pushed to extremes far removed 
from Locke’s ‘ plain, historical method.’ One might 
therefore expect to find in France a parallel for, if 
not an acceptance of, Hartley’s psychological 
analysis of the phenomena of consciousness. But 
there is nothiim which at all compares with it. 
We do find in Condillac an effort to derive all the 
so-called faculties of the mind from sensation. 
This faculty is said to comprehend all the others ; 
analysis of it will reveal attention, imagination, 
judgment, etc. But an instance of such analysis 
will show how far removed such an effort after 
derivation was from the scientific method pursued 
by Hartley. 

‘ To decompose the faculty of feeling, we need only observe 
m succession all the circumstances that happen in it, when we 
acquire any knowledge whatever. ... My looking at an object 
18 action by which my eye tends towards the object to which 
It IS d^ected ; for this reason, I give it the name of attention. 

. : • attention we pay to an object is therefore, as to the 
mind, nothing but the sensation which that object causes in 
bestow our attention on one object, so we may 
on two at once, then instead of one exclusive sensation we 
ea^enence two. . . Comparison is therefore nothmg else but 

a doubl* attention — it consists in two sensations. ... It is im- 
possible for us to compare two objects and to expenence side 
by side, as it were, the two sensations which they produce in 
us exclusively, without presently perceiving that they resemble 
each other or differ from each other. Now to perceive resem- 
blan^ces or differences is to judge. Judgment, therefore, is 
nothmg still but sensation.’ f « 

In a similar manner Condillac proceeds to derive 
^desire,’ ‘ will,’ and ‘the passions’ from our sensa- 
tions ‘if we consider them as agreeable or dis- 
agreeable.’ 

^ In Scotland, Thomas Brown, although expressly 
of Hartley’s theory of association 
with its physiological basis, gave an exposition of 
* Observations on Man, Props. 2, 4, 8-12. 
t Ib, on Prop. xi. p. 39. 

t Condillac. Logigvs (1806), tr. by Neef (1809), ch. vii. 


mental phenomena in which association, or, as 
Brown prefers to style it, suggestion, was used as 
the explanatory basis. In place of the varieties of 
powers or mental faculties given by Reid and 
others. Brown grouped all intellectual phenomena 
(other than those of sensation) under two generic 
capacities — simple and relative suggestion. 

‘ Simple suggestion is the capacity by which conception after 
conception arises in the mind— precisely in the same manner, 
and in the same state, as each might have formed part of other 
trains, and in which the particular state of mind that arises by 
suggestion does not necessarily involve any consideration of the 
state of mind which preceded it.’ ^ 

The primary laws of simple suggestion are 
resemblance and contrast, while contiguity is 
treated as a secondary law. To simple suggestion 
belong conception, memory, imagination, habit. 

Relative suggestion is ‘ the capacity for feeling 
resemblance, difference, proportion or relation in 
general, where two or more external objects or 
two or more feelings of the mind itself are con- 
ceived by us.’t To this capacity belong the 
so-called faculties of judgment, reasoning, and 
abstraction. 

The true psychological descendant of Hartley is 
James Mill, in whose Analysis of the Human Mind 
(1829) we have association, freed from the effete 
mythology of vibratiuncles, used as the great ex- 
planatory principle of psychology. The phenomena 
of the human mind are analyzed into two classes — 
intellectual and active — and the psychology of these 
is a doctrine of elements and compounds. Sensa- 
tions, including pleasurable and painful feelings, 
are the elements, the whole of the remaining 
furniture of mind being set forth as products, com- 
pounded out of these elements in accordance with 
the Laws of Association. Ideas are traces of sensa- 
tion, and ‘ spring up or exist in the order in which 
the sensations existed of which they are copies. ’t 
This order is synchronous and successive order in 
time, and synchronous order in space. Contiguity 
is thus the fundamental Law or Association, re- 
semblance and contrast being treated as special 
cases. ‘ Not only do simple ideas, by strong associa- 
tion, run together, and form complex ideas, Wt a 
complex idea, when the ideas which compose it have 
become consolidated so that it always appears as 
one, is capable of entering into combinations with 
other ideas, both simple and complex.’ § 

_ Conception, imagination, classification, abstrac- 
tion, memory, belief, inference, are shown by 
analysis to involve nothing hut our sensations and 
their ideas compounded by association. Simi- 
larly for the phenomena of conduct. Will is 
analyzed as a chain of associations. In all cases 
where a certain action is desired, it is associated 
as cause with pleasure as effect ; the idea of the 
‘outward’ appearance of the action excites by 
association the idea of the inward feelings which 
are the immediate antecedents of the action, and 
then the action takes place. There is no place 
here for a doctrine of Free Will. ‘ Whatever power 
we may possess over the action of our muscles, 
must be derived from our power over our associa- 
tions ; and this power over our associations, when 
fully analyzed, means nothing more than the power 
of certain interesting ideas, originating in interest- 
ing sensations, and formed into strength by associa- 
tion.’Jl This strength, we are told, depends upon 
the vividness of the associated sensations and the 
frequency with which the association occurs. 

As compounds formed in conformity with an 
exact law, mental phenomena admit of scientific 
treatment. Psychology need no longer stand with- 
out the pale of science ; its method resembles that 
of the mechanical and physical sciences. The 

* Lectures on Philosophy of Human Mind, Lect. 88. 

t io. 

i Analysis of Human Mind, vol. i. ch. iii. 

§ lb. vol. i. ch. ui. II Ih, vol. ii. ch. xxiv 
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service whicli tlie principle of association thus 
rendered to psycholo^ was clearly recognized 
later by John Stuart Mill. 

* A science of human nature may be said to exist in proportion 
as the aijproximate truths which compose a practical knowledge 
of mankind can be exhibited as corollaries from the universal 
laws of human nature on which they rest.' * 

Given the fundamental laws of mind, the Law of 
Retentiveness, and the Laws of Association — 

‘ it is a fair subject of scientific inquiry how far these laws can 
be made to go in explaining the actual phenomena. It is obvious 
that complex laws of thought and feeling not ondy may but 
must be generated from these simple laws.’ f 

J, S. Mill emphasizes the distinction between 
complex ideas which can he treated as resultant 
sums of the simple ideas which form them, ue. are 
what he would term ^homogeneous efifects,’ and 
complex ideas which are ‘generated by’ but do 
not ‘consist of’ the simple ideas, t.e. are hetero- 
pathic effects. In so far as we have the former, 
the complex phenomena are mechanical products, 
but in so far as we have the latter, they are pro- 
ducts of a mental chemistry. Our inability to find 
the elements in the generated compound is no dis- 
proof that a complex idea is due to an association 
of simple elements. Such is the case with the 
associations treated by Hartley and James Mill 
as inseparable. 

But although inability to resolve the product 
into the elements is no obstacle to its having been 
generated from such elements, Mill saw clearly 
the weakness of attempting to prove that a par- 
ticular complex idea had been generated from such 
and such simple ideas merely on the ground that 
these ideas were always present whenever mind 
was in possession of the complex idea. It is neces- 
sary to show, further, that if the complex idea be 
lacfeing, it will arise when the simple ideas in 
question are associated. And it is in the direction 
of a closer investigation of the mental phenomena 
themselves, both simple and complex, that Mill 
would advance psychology. He hoped that the 
rapid progress being ma^e in physiology would 
throw light on the influence of organic on mental 
phenomena. By advocating a more scientific study 
of the phenomena of consciousness as distinguished 
from scientific treatment of data obtained uncritic- 
ally, Mill in reality was gmng an impetus to a new 
psychology wherein association became untenable 
as a comprehensive explanatory principle. 

In his theojy of knowledge, Mill is a thorough- 
going empiricist. All knovdedge, other than that 
given by the senses, is inductive inference, ‘ gener- 
alization from experience.’ A priori or necessary 
truths there are none. The truths so called are 
inductions. The forcibility which characterizes 
mathematical axioms is due to the familiarity of 
the ideas involved. The very criterion emphasized 
by the champions of a priori truths — inconceiv- 
ability of the opposite-does but testify to the law 
of inseparable association between ideas. ‘ If one 
exists, the other exists along with it, in spite of 
whatever effort we make to di^oin them’ (J. S. Mill’s 
ed. of Analysis of Surmn Mind, vol, i. ch. iii.). 

Mill, however, never treats even inseparable 
association as a ground for the logical connexion 
of ideas. ‘Assuredly an association, however 
close, between two ideas is not a sufficient ground 
of belief ; it is not evidence that the corresponding 
facts are united in external nature.’ J Thus the 
relationship of cause and effect as a mere instinc- 
tive association could lay no claim to objective 
truth; it must he shown to he an inference, a 
generalization from experience. 

Herein lies the difference between Mill’s theory 
of knowledge and that of his predecessor Hume. 

* Logic, bk. vi. oh. iii. § 2 ; cf. Preface to J. S. Mill’s ed, of 
Analysis of Human Mind. 

t Ib. bk. vi. ch. iv. § 3. 

i J. S. Mill’s ed. of Analysis of Human Mind, oh. xi. note. 


The psychological statement of genesis, even if 
accurate, is no longer accepted as a logical criterion 
of the validity of relationships. Consequently Mill 
attempts to nnd an independent justification for our 
belief in the uniformity of nature, belief in the re- 
lationship of cause and effect in particular ; and in 
this attempt his theory of knowledge breaks down. 
Psycholomcally he regards belief as being prim- 
ordial. It malces the difference between memory 
and expectation on the one hand and imagination 
on the other. ‘ What, in short, is the difference to 
our minds between thinking of a reality and repre- 
senting to ourselves an imaginary picture ? I con- 
fess I can perceive no escape from the opinion that 
the distinction is ultimate and primordial.’’*^ It 
is present when certain associations of ideas are 
entertained, absent in the case of others. It is 
present in every inductive inference, and its logical 
justification is ‘ experience ’ ; the inferred con- 
nexion of ideas conforms to fact. Yet even in the 
simplest inference, since the judgment must em- 
brace ‘ unobserved ’ as well as ‘ observed ’ cases (for 
otherwise it would be no inference), this guarantee, 
conformity to fact, already implies logically our 
belief in the uniformity of nature, in the uniformity 
of the unobserved with the observed ; that is to 
say, the logical guarantee of the belief present in 
inference itself involves belief. Thus the attempt 
to establish as an induction the uniformity which 
every process of inference presupposes is fore- 
doomed to failure ;t and Mill ends by confessing 
that inference is not from uniformity, but accord- 
ing to it. What is important philosophically is 
not this failure to establish inductively the Law 
of Causation, but the recognition which this abor- 
tive effort involves, viz. the recognition of associa- 
tion as an inadequate doctrine in the theoty of 
knowledge. This point might he further illus- 
trated from Mill’s ovnx subsequent writings on 
Utilitarianism, where he uses association for the 
purpose of removing psychological difficulties in 
the way of his main logical thesis rather than for 
positively supporting it. 

Alexander Bain in his Senses and Intellect (first 
published in 1855) shows adherence to the Laws 
of Association as the principles which should 
dominate the presentation of his psychology. 
Thus he writes in the preface to the first edition : 
*In treating of the Intellect, the subdivision into faculties is 
abandoned. The exposition proceeds entirely on the Laws of 
Association, which are exemplified with minute detail and 
followed out into a variety of applications.* 

Movements, sensations, appetites, and instincts 
are treated as the raw material, the data to be 
worked up into the various forms of intellect: 
memory, judgment, abstraction, reason, imagina- 
tion. The fundamental properties of intelligence 
are consciousness of difference, consciousness of 
sameness, and retentiveness, of which last repro- 
duction is a higher form. The general condition 
under which retentiveness is manifested is con- 
tiguity. This is the basis of memory, habit, and 
the acquired powers in general. Consciousness of 
I sameness gives rise to the reproductive principle 
of similarity, which is dominant in invention, 
reason, and abstraction. 

Bain then proceeds to trace out in detail the 
operation of these two principles upon our move- 
ments, sensations, and instincts, and the acquisi- 
tions and forms of knowledge to which they 
separately, and in conjunction, lead. In the Emo- 
tions and Will (the first edition of which appeared 
three years later than the Senses and Intellect), the 
same general plan of treatment prevails. Emotions 
and the will are secondary products. Emotions are 
derived from muscular feelings and sensations, 
while will is derived from spontaneous movement. 

* Aruxlym of Human Mind, ch. xi. note. 

t Of. Logic, bk iii. ch. xxi. 
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‘ The modes of derivation or composition of the emotions are 
various; but the leading cucumstance is contiguous growth or 
the associating process. Association operates in uniting to- 
gether a number of separate feelings into one aggregate or 
whole. ... It also operates largely m the transfer of feelings 
from their original cause to some connected object. 

But although in general method of exposition 
Bain follows the lines of the association school, 
treating the higher mental phenomena as products 
built up by the mechanism of association, yet the 
spirit of treatment is different ; the new psychology 
has begun. This is the more evident if one com- 
pares the later with the earlier editions of Baines 
works. The compounds are not conceived as 
mechanical or even as chemical products, but as 
growths ; and psychology is no longer treated on 
the analogy of physics, hut as having its place 
among the biological sciences, as the science of 
mental life. Mental development is brought under 
the influence of the new theory which was trans- 
forming the biological sciences---evolution. Mental 
phenomena are viewed generically not as mere 
contents, ideas, but as processes. The complex 
phenomena, instead of being compounded from 
simple, are higher processes developed out of the 
lower by means of association. 

Among advances in detail is the recognition of 
movements and instincts as data for intellect. It is 
from the rudiments of all the forms of mental life 
that association builds up the higher intellectual 
processes, which again in their turn aid in building 
up the emotions and the will. And the new con- 
ception of psychology becomes especially evident in 
the attempt made to give a natural history of the 
emotions, to describe them, trace their origin, and 
classify them, and by the reference made where 
possible to physiological facts. 

With regard to the laws and conditions of associa- 
tion, we may notice the following points. In the 
later editions, Bain places Contrast on the same 
plane as Similarity ; it is the form of reproduction 
derived from consciousness of difference, jnst as 
similarity is derived from consciousness of same- 
ness. Contiguity is the all-pervasive mode in which 
retentiveness shows itself, and, in so far, would 
appear to be directly derived from this fundamental 



repetition, 

the specific aptitude of the individual. Concentra- 1 
tion of mind is regarded as very important. 

* Properly speaking, attention or concentration is the employ- 
ment of will in the sphere of intellect. It is the stimulating 
adjunct that renders the intellectual processes effective for 
their purpose, and, being itself dependent upon the feelings, it 
illustrates the necessity for the united action of all the forces of 
the mind in the sphere of intellectual production.’ t 


Bain is here going behind the Law of Contiguity. 
A and B are associated not merely because they 
are successive or simultaneous, hut because they 
are attended to. In his note to the chapter on 
‘ Association of Ideas’ in James Mill’s Analysis of 
the Human Mind (ed. J. S. Mill), he again em- 
phasizes the need for analyzing the conmtions of 
association. James Mill named repetition and 
vividness; the latter Bain criticizes as failing to 
bring out the distinction between the influence of 
the feelings and the influence of the will, which his 
own condition, ‘ concentration of mind,’ is designed 
to do. 

Spencer’s first edition of the Princwles of Psy- 
chology appeared in the same year as Bain’s Senses 
and Intellect. Here biological conci^tions are the 
foundation of the whole structure. The phenomena 
of body and of mind are identical in being forms of 
life, and from the conception of the general charac- 
teristics of life, the special characteristics of mental 
life or intelligence can he inferred. Life is briefly 
defined as * the continuous adjustment of internal 


* Emotions and WiU^, ch. iii. 

+ Senses and Intellect^ ‘The Intellect,' ch, i- 


relations to external relations.’ * It is * correspond- 
ence.’ In the intelligence, then, it will likewise 
he adjustment of intemal relations to external- 
correspondence. 

‘ The relation between two states o! consciousness corresponds 
with the relation between the two things producing them,' 
‘The strength of the tendency which the antecedent of any 
psychical change has to call up its consequent is proportionate 
to the persistence of the union between the external things 
they sjunbolize.'t 

Such is the law of intelligence in the abstract 
and the basis for Spencer’s theory of knowledge. 
Perfect knowledge will mean perfect comspondence 
between subjective and objective. This corre- 
spondence is the * universal postulate ’ behind which 
thought cannot go. The ultimate test by which 
thought tries a subjective relation with respect to 
its objective validity is ‘inconceivability of the 
opposite.’ 

‘To assert the inconceivablenesa of its negation is at the 
game time to assert the psychological necessity we are under 
of thinking it, and to give our logical justification for holding 
it to be unquestionable.’ % 

Of such certainty are the ‘ necessary truths and 
ultimate premises of our knowledge. Thus with 
Spencer, as with the earlier writers of the associa- 
tion school, the theory of knowledge is ‘psycho- 
logical.’ This gains some additional plausibility 
because it is the task of psychology to trace out the 
processes by which the correspondence between 
subjective and objective relations is evolved, and 
in its task it must, through the doctrine of heredity, 
draw upon the experience of the race as well as on 
that of the individual. The various faculties— 
memory, imagination, reason— are different stages 
in the evolution of intelligence. 

I Mental life has two constituents— feelings and 
the relations between feelings. Our sensations are 
peripherally initiated feelings, ideas are secondary 
or faint sensations, while emotions are centrally 
initiated feelings. 

‘ The requisite to the existence of a relation is the occurrence 
of a change, the passage from one apparently uniform state to 
another apparently uniform state implying the momentary 
shock produced by commencement of a new state.’ § 

Befations arise between feelings that are like or 
between feelings that are unlike, and again, be- 
tween feelings that are simultaneous or successive. 
Such are the constituents. The law for their 
association is the Law of Similarity. Each primary 
or vivid feeling ‘ is joined to and identified with 
faint feelings (secondary), which have resulted from 
similar vivid feelings.’ || 

‘Knowing a relation as well as knowing a feeling is the 
assimilation of it to its past kindred ; and knowing it com- 
pletely is the assimilation of it to past kindred exactly like it. 
But since within each great class the relations pass one into 
another insensibly, there is always, in consequence of the im- 
perfection of our perceptions, a certain range within which the 
classing ie doubtful— a certain cluster of relations nearly like 
the one perceived, which become nascent in consciousness in 
the act of assimilation. Along with the perceived position in 
space or time, the contiguous positions arise in consciousness. 

Hence results the so-called law of association by contiguity. 
When we analyze it, contiguity resolves itself into likeness of 
relation in time or in space or in both. . . . Thus, the funda- 
mental law of association of feelings is that each, at the 
moment of presentation, aggregates with its like in past ex- 
perience. The act of recognition and the act of association are 
two aspects of the same act. And the implication is that, 
besides this law of association, there is no other ; but all further 
phenomena of association are incidental.’ TT 

This somewhat lengthy quotation will serve to 
make clear what association meant to Spencer. 
It is now a general name for the essential char- 
acteristic which Spencer finds in all processes 
of knowing — assimilation. Since consciousness is 
dependent upon change, there is also, in every pro- 
cess of knowing, ‘ differentiation ’ ; consciousness is 
continuous differentiation and continuous assimi- 
lation. The finer the degree of differentiation and 
assimilation, the higher the process of knowing. 

* Principles of Psychology t pt. iii. ch. i. 

t Ib. pt. iv. ch. ii. t Ih, pt. vii. ch. xi. 

5 Ib, pt, ii. ch. ii. Ib. pt. ii. ch. ii. 

H Ib, pt. ii. ch. viii. 
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This is the parallel of differentiation and integration i 
in organic processes. In an organism increase in i 
complexity of stnictnre goes hand in hand with ' 
increase in function, and the establishment of closer ; 
connexion between part and part, with fuUer 1 
organization of function. < 

‘ When we remember that the laws of structure and function ; 
must necessarily harmonize, and that the structure and func- , 
tion of the nervous system must conform to the laws of struc- j 
ture and function in general, we shall see that the parallelism , 
here roughly indicated is such as might be expected. We shall 
see that the ultimate generalizations of psychology and physi- ■ 
ology must be, as they here appear, different sides of the same ■ 
primordial truth : both are expressions of the same fundamental 
process of life.’ * 

Viewed as a generic feature of knowing, associa- 
tion is not a mechanism for combining items of ; 
knowledge, Wt is the principle of growth whereby 
past progress is retained and further differentiation i 
made possible. In the old doctrine the complex 
idea contained the elements out of which it was 
composed ; here the higher process absorbs the 
lower, the new the old. So different is the doctrine, 
that one may be tempted to wonder why Spencer’s 
psychology should be ranked with that of the 
association school. The reason is this : the con- 
ception of ‘why’ the higher is enabled to absorb 
the lower, the new the old, is taken unchanged 
from the theory of association. 

Throughout the history of the school the advance 
in the theory of association as such is practically 
niL There are efforts to distinguish some one 
form as more fundamental than the others, e,g. 
Mill selects Contiguity, Spencer Similarity, or to 
subsume them under some more comprehensive law, 
such as Hamilton’s Law of Redintegration, but for 
all alike the theory of the process itself remains 
on the same level. Things are associated because 
they are alike, or because they are contiguoi^ in 
space or time. A hint of an internal analysis of 
association is given, as we noticed, by Bain, and it 
is his study of the ‘ conditions ’ of association that 
marks the close of what is strictly to be called 
‘ association psychology.’ 

Closer study of the ‘ how ’ and ‘ why ’ of mental 
development renders necessary broader conceptions 
than any which can be yielded by the three laws of 
association. Similarly, closer study of the memory 
processes brings a demand for a fuller statement of 
the conditions under which one fact of conscious- 
ness is able to suggest some fact of previous experi- 
ence, and of the extent to which such a memory is 
‘ a revival ’ (see Memory). 

Although German psychologists stood outside 
the association school, it would be an omission not 
to refer to Herbart, in the general conception of 
whose p^chology there is considerable likeness to 
that of Hartley and Mill. The first presentation 
of Herhart’s psychological doctrine was the Lehr- 
buck zur Psychologic (1815). This was followed by 
the fuller and more reasoned exposition in Psycho- 
logic als Wisscnschaft ncugcgrundct auf Erf ahrung ^ 
Mctaphysik^ und MathcmatiJc (1824-1825). Her- 1 
bart rebelled against the dogmatism of ‘ faculty 
psychology.’ He found Locke’s treatment of mind 
as a storehouse of ideas at least truer to experience 
than the analysis of mind into faculties current in 
the school of Wolff. The faculties are set up as 
genera and treated as causes, when there has been, 
knd can be, no study of the particulars from which 
alone such generic notions could be reached.^ Such 
psychology achieves nothing but hair-splitting dis- 
tinctions between these faculties, and yet withal 
acknowledges an unknown unity in which these 
faculties are contained. The whole method of this 
psychology stands in need of reform. It is irn- 
possible to reach generic notions by study of parti- 
culars, i.e. it is impossible to use induction and 
analogy in psychology, because our knowledge of 
^ Principles of Psychology ^ pt. vi. ch. xxvii. 


these particulars is unavoidably defective; con^ 
sciousness is in perpetual change. The new method 
which Herbart introduces is elaboration [Ergan- 
zung) or completion by means of constructive 
hypothesis. One is entitled to use such a method 
only if the existence of certain relationships can 
be demonstrated, viz. relationships wherein the 
positing of one member renders necessary the 
positing of the other. 

The whole task of psychology will be to com- 
plete the known facts of inner experience, and to 
establish relationships by which_ these facts shall 
be connected, in accordance with general laws. 
Psychologists have failed to find conceptions appro- 
priate for psychology, because they have not been 
mathematicians, and have thus not realized the 
special adaptability of mathematical notions to 
the ever-changing phenomena of consciousness. 
Further, it is, in Herbart’s view, necessary for 
psychology to be based upon metaphysics. Psy- 
chology is brought face to face with the problem 
of the many in one, for behind all the varying 
mental conditions is the unity of mind. That is 
to say, psychology is brought face to face with the 
problem of ‘substance.’ And again, since con- 
sciousness is in perpetual change, psychology is 
brought face to face with the problem of change, 
transformation, 

Herbart’s psychology, therefore, is prefaced by 
speculative metaphysics. The first step is to arrive 
at a concept of the soul. This is defined as ‘a 
simple substance, without parts, without any plur- 
ality whatever in its q^uality.’ What this quality 
is we can never know. Like all other substances, 
the soul’s activity consists in self-preservation. 
Each reality or substance conserves itself against 
other substances, and from these conservative 
activities arise relations, plurality. The efibrts 
of the soul in opposition to other substances are 
its ideas. These ideas are not produced^ by any 
spontaneity of the soul, but arise only in its strife 
against other realities; they arise, then, from 
external conditions, and have their quality deter- 
mined by these conditions. In so far as these 
ideas come into relation with one another they are 
forces, and in virtue of their opposition to one 
another have a quantitative character. Every 
idea is a tendency, and as such is never destroyed ; 
it may he arrested, totally or partially, or pass 
from consciousness to suoconsciousness, ^ but it 
will ever strive to reinstate itself, and will do so 
should opposition he removed or reinforcement 
come through relations to some other idea. The 
subject-matter of psychology is not the soul, but 
these relations between ideas; hence the meta- 
physical speculations and the general considera- 
tion of mathematical relations are followed by a 
statics and mechanics of ideas. 

It is in his reaction against ‘ faculty psychology,’ 
and in his reduction of inner experience to simple 
events of a homogeneous character, from whose 
interplay arise all the diverse forms of conscious- 
ness — memory, imagination, feeling, will, etc. — 
that we see the resemblance between Herbart’s 
conception of psychology and that of Hartley or 
James Mill. In the metaphysical bases of their 
thoughts and in their methods of exposition, the 
German and the English writers are poles apart. 

In the more recent German psychology, and 
independently of Herbartianism, the influence 
of the association school can be ^ seen, despite 
I the fact that the errors of its doctrines are some- 
[ times laid bare in a none too gracious manner. 

. Wundt has treated psychology as a doctrine of 
. elements and compounds ; thus in his Outlines of 
L Psychology^ which represents his standpoint in 
[ general psychology better than the more specialized 
Physiological Psychology or the lectures on Human 
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and Animal Psychology/ ^ we find the following 
division of topics : (1) psychical elements ; (2) 
psychical compounds ; (3) inter-connexion of com- 
pounds ; (4) psychical developments ; (5) principles 
and laws of psychical development. The elements, 
of course, are no longer the simple ideas of, say, 
Mill, since they are not simple items of know- 
ledge, hut abstractions, the ultimate factors into 
which the simplest experience can he analyzed by 
thought : elements of sensation, and elements of 
feeling. The compounds, too, do not correspond to 
complex ideas ; they are the phases of experience 
which can be recognized as having a determinate 
character, e.g. an emotion, such as anger, or a 
simple perception; they are not, therefore, mere 
sums of the elements which enter into them. More- 
over, such compounds are only components of 
experience ; that is to say, in any given state of 
consciousness we have an inter -connexion of such 
compounds, 6,g, the emotion in connexion with 
perception. 

The connective processes, again, are not the old 
forms of association. Various processes are dis- 
tinguished: for building up compounds, fusion 
and extensive union; for the inter-connexion of 
compounds, association (which, however, is not 
association of ideas, since no such phenomena as 
ideas in Mill’s sense — copies of sensations — are 
ecognized) and apperception. All save the last 
find their determining conditions in the nature of 
that which is connected ; but the last, apper- 
ception, is a volitional process involving choice, 
the motives of which can be explained only from 
the whole previous development of the individual 
consciousness. As ‘volitional’ it is placed on a 
different level from the others,* This treatment of 
apperceptive connexion is peculiar to Wundt, and 
is connected with his ontological view that ‘ will ’ 
expresses the ultimate reality of the soul. 

The same general ground -plan is followed by 
Kiilpe in his Outlines of Psychology, Psychology 
is defined as * science of the facts of experience in 
their dependency upon experiencing individuals ’ t 
—a definition of the science which assigns a leading 
r61e to bodily processes, since ‘ individual ’ signifies 
corporeal individual. The connective processes, 
therefore, are viewed as dependent upon psycho- 
physical conditions. The laws of reproduction are 
explained in relation to the conditions of centrally 
initiated sensations — the ‘ ideas ’ of English psycho- 
logists — and apperception is treated as being in 
prmciple capable of subsumption under the laws 
of reproduction.! For the essential conditions of 
the origin and maintenance of the feature which 
especially characterizes apperception, viz. atten- 
tion, we are referred outside consciousness to the 
central nervous system. § 

Widely difPerent as the specific doctrines are 
from those held by the earlier English writers, 
yet, nevertheless, the scheme of classification 
adopted for the scientific exposition of psycho- 
logical facts would seem to be derived from the 
writings of the association school. 

As was stated above, current English psychology 
does not use association as an explanatory principle. 
Traces of the older method of exposition are, 
however, to be found in Prof. Sully’s text-books, 
Outlines of Psychology and The Human Mind, 
although these embody the results of modem 
research and learning. The three aspects of mental 
life— "intellection, the feelings, and conation or 
volition — are treated separately. Under each we 
have a serial order of phenomena ; from elements 
of sensation, feeling, and conation, progressively 
higher products are built up by elaborative pro- 
cesses. These processes are ; differentiation, as- 


* Of. § 17. 
t Cf. %b, $ 77. 


t 5 5, tr. by E. B. Titchener. 
§ Cf. ib, § 76- 


similation, and association. The last is discu^ed 
in connexion with retentiveness and reproduction, 
and is conceived as the process ‘which binds 
together presentative elements occurring together 
or in immediate succession,’* and as being a ‘ main 
factor in development, resulting in a progxesbive 
elaboration of what is relatively simple into more 
and more complex products.’! Attention is, how- 
ever, treated as a determining condition for the 
elaborative processes, and this saves their opera- 
tion from being purely mechanical. 

The old method is entirely departed from in 
the psychology of Ward and Stout. Ward’s con- 
ception of differentiation and integration, in the 
continuous advance of which processes mental 
development consists, shows an advance on that 
of Spencer. 

* We shall find in the growth of a seed or an embryo far 
better illustrations of the unfolding of the contents of con- 
sciousness than in the building up of molecules : the process 
seems much more a segmentation of what is originally con- 
tinuous than an aggregation of elements at first independent 
and distinct.’ I 

Unity of consciousness is not something which 
psychological theory has to account for as a pro- 
duct or growth, but is that from which psychology 
takes its start, 

* Working backward from this as we find it now, we are led 
alike by particular facta and general considerations to the 
conception of a totum objectivum or objective continuum which 
is gradually differentiated, thereby becoming what we call 
diswnct presentations.* § 

‘ The notion, which Kant has done much to encourage, that 
psychical life begins with a confused manifold of sensations not 
only without logical but without psychological unity, is one 
that becomes more inconceivable the more closely we consider 
it.’ II 

Changes within the total field of consciousness, 
and persistence of the old alongside of the new 
{retentiveness), give the bases for differentiation, 
and subjective selection ; that is to say, voluntary 
concentration of attention on ‘this’ or ‘that’ 
within the total field explains its further progress. 
The connexion of sensations with movements is 
the first phase of integration ; the pleasure or pain 
which accompanies sensation causes change in the 
distribution of attention, and thus causes move- 
ment, the initiation of ‘this,’ the suppression of 
‘ that.’ First ‘ natural selection,’ then ‘ subjective 
selection,’ will bring about such syntheses, and 
thus ‘ presentations originally in no way connected 
tend to move in consciousness together,’ If Associa- 
tion is a particular instance of this. Association by 
contiguity is as such inexplicable ; for ‘ contiguity ’ 
Ward substitutes ‘continuity.’ A and X, which 
have no connexion one with another, occupy ‘ the 
focus of consciousness in immediate succession. 
This constitutes their integration. ’ ** Through the 
movements of attention they are now jjarts of one 
whole, form what Ward terms a continuum, are 
continuous one with another. These movements ol 
attention ‘ come in the end to depend mainly upon 
interest, but at first appear to be determined 
entirely by mere intensity. ’ft The power of 
variously distributing attention is the one power 
which Ward desires to leave the subject ot con- 
sciousness, and it is in virtue of this power that 
the subject plays the r61e of agent. 

In Stout’s psychology we have a similar view ot 
the unity of consciousness and of the processes of 
differentiation and integration. 

* The process of consciousness is a process of incessant change , 
the changes are partly due to the play of external impressions, 
and to other conditions extraneous to consciousness itself 
But this is rarely, if ever, entirely so. The process is in part 
self-determining. The successive phases have by their very 
nature a tendency to pass into other phases.* XX 

This tendency is conation, and it is conation 
which correlates and gives a special unity to ‘ othei 
* Human Mind^ i. 186. t 76. 1 . 169 f. 

X ‘ Psychology * in EBr 9 xx, 45, i I b.p. 45. 

II Ib, p. 46. *11 Ib. p. 62. 

Ib, p, 61. tt Ib, p. 61. 

tt J. Manual of Psychology ^ bk. i. ch. i. § 4, 
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wise disparate and disconnected processes.’ For 
such unity the ‘general condition is that the 
successive phases of a conscious process shall 
constitute a movement towards an end-state or 
terminus.’ There must he continuity of interest, 
and for this, retentiveness is essential ; later phases 
of a conative process owe their meaning to the 
earlier. So in general, it is the ‘ dispositions ’ or 
‘traces’ left by previous experience which make 
development possible. 

Continuity of interest lies at the bottom of all 
association and reproduction. In association by 
contiguity the re-occurrence of any one of the 
members of a * conative unity ’ re-excites the whole 
disposition, because of the direct continuity of all 
the members of such disposition. There is direct 
continuity between the suggesting and the sug- 
gested idea. In what is called ‘association by 
similarity,’ the suggesting factor re-excites a dis- 
position having a member similar to, or partially 
identical with, itself, and does so only through 
the medium of this similar or partially identical 
member ; there is thus no direct connexion between 
the suggesting factor and the members of the 
re-excited disposition. The continuity of interest 
is indirect. 

With both Ward and Stout, therefore, association 
takes its place as a process depending upon the 
fundamental laws of psychical development, as 
explanandum, not explanation. 

Literature. — General : Ferri, La Psychologte de Vassoeia^ 
Paris, 1883 ; Janet and S4ailles, Hist, de la Philosophies 
Paris, 1887; G. Groom Robertson, ‘Association,’ in HBrK 
Special authors have been sufiBiciently indicated in the article. 

Beatrice Edgell. 

ASSUMPTION and ASCENSION.— ilfeati- 
ing and scope,— The idea underlying these theo- 
logical conceptions is the idea of communication 
between the natural and the spiritual order, and 
of a passage from the former to the latter. As 
the idea of ‘ Revelation ’ presupposes the possibility 
of movement from heaven earthward, so the idea 
of ‘ Ascension ’ presupposes the possibility of move- 
ment from earth heavenward. In some form or 
other both these conceptions have a place in every 
religious system; and in primitive religions they 
are set forth in terms of the geocentric philosophy 
of antiquity. The earth is the centre of the uni- 
verse. Heaven, the abode of the gods, is above us 
in the distant sky; and the advent of heavenly 
messengers is represented as a physical descent, a 
‘ coming down,’ while their departure is a physical 
ascent, a ‘going up.’ So too the movement of 
human beings to the spiritual region is a ‘going 
up,’ an uplifting; and the language of devotion 
bears perpetual witness to this primitive con- 
ception. Sursum corda is the form which an 
exhortation to fix our thoughts on the realities 
of the spiritual world naturally takes. We 
speak of noble ideals as ‘high’ or ‘lofty,’ and of 
material ambitions as ‘ low * ; and the abode of 
the Eternal is described as ‘ a high and holy place.’ 
It was inevitable, while the Ptolemaic system of 
cosmography was accepted, that its fundamental 
conceptions should affect the language in which 
spiritual facts were described. 

It is clear, however, that belief in the possibility 
of communication between man and God, between 
the natural and the spiritual, between earth and 
heaven, is not bound up with this geocentric philo- 
sophy which no one now accepts, although we are 
quite content to continue to use the language of 
devotion which it originally suggested,^ just as 
we are content still to speak of the * rising ’ and 
‘ setting ’ of the sun. Such language misleads no 
one in the sphere of science, and there is no reason 
why it should be a perplexity in the sphere of 
religion. That there is a region of ‘ spirit/ which 
* A Manual of Psychology, bk. L ch. li. $ 3. 


encompasses us ; that, although invisible, it is not 
inaccessible ; that it is the dwelling-place— for we 
can get no better phrase— of the Divine ; that it is 
the mtimate reality of the universe : these convic- 
tions are a sufficient background for the idea of 
‘ Revelation,’ and also for the idea of ‘ Ascension,’ 
that is, the passage from the natural to the spiritual 
order. 

This idea has appeared in several different forms, 
which it is necessary to distinguish, A character- 
istic feature of mysticism is the belief that in 
supreme moments the soul is translated to heavenly 
places, and granted a vision of the spiritual world. 
Thus in the Neo- Platonic philosophy of Plotinus, 
knowledge of Divine things is conveyed to the 
human spirit in a condition of exaltation, described 
as l/ccrracrts, by which man comes into contact with 
God (EnneadSj vi. 9-11). The ‘ occult’ philosophy 
of the East presupposes a similar means of approach 
to the highest truths. And the phenomena of 
clairvoyance and telepathy, as yet imperfectly 
understood, point to the possibility of free exer- 
cise of the cognitive powers, unrestrained by the 
limitations of the bodily senses. Here, however, 
there is no thought of a translation of the body to 
the unseen world ; it is the spmt alone, temporarily 
divorced from the body, that is thus favourecl. 
And, accordingly, we do not describe such an ex- 
perience as an ‘ascension’ or an ‘assumption,’ 
these terms being reserved for the translation of 
the whole man, soul and body, to the region of 
spirit. In special cases, the vision of the spiritual 
order may be so clear that the man may be unable 
to determine, as he looks back upon it, whether he 
was ‘in the body or out of the body.’ Such was 
the case of St. Paul, who recalls (2 Co 12^*^) how 
he had been ‘caught up into Paradise, and beaid 
unspeakable words which it is not lawful for a mau 
to utter.’ But it is only if the translation be of 
body as well as of soul that it comes within the 
scope of this article, which does not embrace an 
inquiry into ‘ visions,’ or ‘ dreams,’ or ‘ intuitions ’ 
of the Divine (see those articles). 

L Assumptions of saints.— u Bodily trans- 
lations to heaven, for purpose of revelations.— The 
apocryphal and apocalyptic literature of Judaism 
and of Christianity furnishes (see Bible) some 
illustrations of bodily ‘assumptions’ into heaven, 
granted to individuals in order that they might be 
informed of spiritual truth. ‘ Assumptions ’ of this 
kind are temporary only ; and, the vision ended, the 
man returns to earth. The language of Ezk 8^ was, 
perhaps, not intended to be literal, and (see IP'*) 
need not convey more than an involuntary rapture 
of the spirit ; but the story of the transportation 
to Babylon of Habakkuk, who was lifted up ‘ by 
the hair of ghis head ’ {Bel ®®), implies a translation 
of his body. Granted a belief in the possibility of 
such eartrily experiences (which underlies mucli 
Eastern folklore, as in the Arabian Nights] ^ the 
step is easy to the belief in a translation of the 
body from earth to heaven. 

(1) The most remarkable legend of this kind is 
that of Enochs discussed below (2, 1). But there 
are other instances. 

(2) Abraham. — In the Testament of Abraham 
(ed. M. R. James, 1892), Michael takes Abraham 
up in a cloud with angelic chariots, to show him 
the world of men from the standpoint of heaven. 
Abraham then is brought back to his house, where 
after an interval he dies. 

(3) Isaiah, — In the Ascension of Isaiah (chs. 7, 8), 
Isaiah is raised to the seventh heaven, where he 
has a vision of the Beloved, after which experience 
he returns to earth (ch. 11). 

(4) Rabbinical Rabbinical literature tells 

in like manner of four rabbis who entered Paradise 
and were granted revelations. 
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(5) Moses, — The story of Moses in later litera- 
ture has affinities with ‘ assumption ’ or * ascension ’ 
legends of various forms. The two starting-points 
are the Biblical accounts of his discourse with God 
on the holy mountain, when the Law was revealed 
to him (Ex 24^®^*), and of his secret burial (Bt 34®). 
The first of these led to the idea of an ‘ Apocalypse 
of Moses,’ such as that edited from the Greek by 
Tischendorf ; the second to the stories of his ‘ as- 
sumption’ (cf. Jude Thus Josephus [Ant, iv. 
viii. 48) tells that, as Moses was discoursing with 
Eleazar and Joshua, a cloud suddenly enveloped 
him and he disappeared in a certain valley, 
although he wrote in Deuteronomy that he died, 

* fearing lest because of his exceeding virtue men 
might venture to say that he had withdrawn to 
the Divine ’ (irp^s rh deiov avrbv dyaxwp^crai). The 
phrase Trpbs rb detov is used by Josephus 

(Ant. I. iii. 4) of Enoch ; and he evidently means to 
suggest that Moses’ departure from the world was 
abnormal, although he will not say positively that, 
like Enoch, he escaped the passage of death. The 
legend of the ‘Assumption of Moses,’ as it is 
restored by Charles [Assumption of Moses, p. 106), 
described the living man carried up to heaven, 
while his corpse was hidden in the recesses of the 
mountains. 

(6) Muhammad. — The journey of Muhammad to 
heaven affords a later instance. It has been inter- 
preted, indeed, by some Muhammadan expositors 
as non-corporeal, and his experience has been de- 
scribed as that of a dream or a vision only. But 
the more popular version is that the prophet was 
transported by night from Mecca to Jerusalem, 
thence through the seven heavens to the presence 
of God, and then back to Mecca. Ch. xviii. of the 
Qur’an claims to contain the revelation then vouch- 
safed to him. 

2. Bodily translations to heaven, in lieu of 
death, — We have next to examine the legends 
which represent saints as being transported, with- 
out dying, to the world beyond the grave.* 

In the Babylonian mythology, the apotheosis of 
Xisuthros, the hero of the Delude, was of this 
character. In recognition of his piety, he was not 
subjected to death, but was assumed to heaven. t 
In Jewish literature, two figures stand out as 
having been granted this high privilege, Enoch 
and Elijah. 

(1) Enoch, — The source of all the later traditions 
is Gn 5^^ (Heb. ) : ‘ Enoch walked with God : and he 
was not ; for God took him. ’ That he ‘ walked with 
God’ or that he ‘pleased God’ 

LXX) does not necessarily signify more than that 
he spent his life in converse with the spiritual 
world, and that death was to him a withdrawal to 
God. But this simple statement, which might be 
made of every saint, was developed in two ffiree- 
tions : — 


(a) Gn 52^ suggested that Enoch was the recipient 
of supernatural revelations ; and the Book of Enoch 
and the Slavonic Secrets of Enoch (see also the 
Book of Jubilees) were the outcome of this idea. 
In these books he is represented as having been 
I assumed ’ to heaven that he might be instructed 
in heavenly things, which he subsequently de- 
scribed (En. Ixx. 1, Ixxxvii. 3 ; SI. En. Introd. ; 
Jub. iv. 21).^ According to the Slavonic Enoch 
(Ixyu.), he lived on earth thirty days after this 
vision, and then ‘ the angels hasted and took Enoch 
and carried him into the highest heaven, where 
the Lord received him.’ 


* The story of Ganymede, who was caught up to heaven 
Zeus that he might be the cupbearer of the gods, is not strict 
paraUel, for there is no suggestion that this was due to t 
pie^ of Ganymede. Cf. also the Rape of Proserpine, trai 
infernal regions by Pluto in his chariot. 

T Of. Abydenus apud Euseb. Prcep, Ev. ix. 12, of Xisuthn 
got Iiiv apefxonbiv a^avCCovaiv, and see Smith, ChaldcBi 
Qenesis *, p. S8. 


(d) In the last quoted passage we have the 
idea of a translation to Paradise in lieu of dying, 
which is the most familiar form of the Enoch story. 
Thus the LXX of Gn 5^ has obx ijvpicrKeTo, dibri 
fieriO'rjKep avrbv b 6e6^ (cf. En. lx. 8); and Sir 
44^® says of him pereridr) (cf. Sir 49^^ dirb 

Tijsyijs). Following this tradition, He 11® has 'Epd)x 
pLcrer^BT) roO ISeip Odparov ; and the conception of 
Enoch’s ‘ ascension ’ without dying is frequent in 
Christian literature. The same idea appears in 
Josephus [Ant. l. iii. 4), who says of Enoch, 
dpex^pV^^ TTpbs rb BeTop, bBev ovdb reXevTTjp abrov 
6.payeypd<pa(n. 

(2) Elijah. — The Elijah traditions, like those 
of Enoch, seem to have developed in two difierent 
directions. The Apocalypse of Elijah (ed. from 
the Coptic by Steindorft) is a Christianized form 
of a Jewish apocalypse, and bears witness to the 
belief that Elijah received supernatural revela- 
tions (it was long supposed to be the source of 
1 Co 2®). But the best known form of the tradi- 
tion is that which starts from 2 K 2^^ ‘ Behold, a 
chariot of fire, and horses of fire, which parted 
them both asunder ; and Elijah went up by a 
whirlwind into heaven’ (dveXi}^0^i7 'HXetoi) ^p <rvp- 
(fetffiiip d)s eh rbp obpapbp). It re-appears in Sir 48® 
[dpaXTjjKpBels ip XalXairL wvpbs) and in 1 Mac 2®® 
(‘ Elias for being zealous and fervent for the law 
was taken up into heaven ’). It will he observed 
that the instrument of his assumption, according 
to the original story, was a tempest, not a chariot, 
of fire, as artists have loved to represent it ; and 
that 1 Mac 2®® explicitly points to the piety of 
Elijah as the cause of his ‘assumption’ without 
passing through the gates of death.* 

(3) Other Biblical personages. — In Bahbinical 
legends, other persons are held to have escaped 
death by a privilege similar to that of Enoch and 
Elijah : e.g. Eliezer, Abraham’s steward, for his 
faithful service ; Ebed-melech (Jer 38’^*) ; Hiram i 
Jahez (1 Ch 4^®) ; Serah, Asher’s dau^ter (Gn 
(46^^) ; and Pharaoh’s daughter. So Ezra was 
‘ taken up ’ after his vision (2 Es 8^®), and Baruch 
had a like privilege (Apoc. Box., passim). 

3. Assumptions after death. — With such ‘as- 
sumptions ’ as have just been described, we must 
not confound the ‘assumptions’ in which after 
death the body was removed from earth and caught 
up to heaven. 

(1) Hercules. — A classical example is the legend 
of Hercules. Being poisoned by the arts of 
Dejanira, he erected a pyre on the summit of 
Mount (Eta in Thessaly, and lay down to die. 
Zeus, applauding his career, surrounded the pyre 
with smoke, and after the mortal parts of Hercules 
had been consumed, he was earned up to heaven 
in a chariot drawn by four horses. Neither his 
bones nor bis ashes could he found, the underlying 
idea of the legend being that earth was not a 
worthy resting-place for the remains of one so 
godlike, t 

(2) Virgin Mary. — A Christian legend of the 
same kind is that of the ‘Assumption of Mary,’ 
according to which first the soul, and after that 
the dead body, of the Virgin were assumed to 
heaven (see the Transitus Marice, ed. Tischen- 
dorf). ‘ It was becoming ’ — so Newman expresses 
the conviction of the Roman Church — ‘ that she 
should be taken up into heaven and not lie in the 
grave until Christ’s Second Coming, who had passed 

* According to early Christian belief, Enoch and Elijah were 
the ‘ two witnesses * of Rev Il3, who were at last to be mani- 
fested in Jerusalem (117), and whose ascent into heaven (ll^S) 
was to be followed by the Second Coming of Christ. 

t The classical myth of the quest in iiadea for his dead wife 
Eurydice by Orpheus, who afterwards returned to earth, is the 
prototype of many legends of visits to the under world, such as 
that in Virgil, jEneid, vi., or in Dante. But in these there is 
nothing strictly comparable with the idea of ‘ assumption ’ to 
heaven. 
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a life of sanctity and of miracle such as hers.’ * 
And, accordingly, the Feast of the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary has had a place in Church 
Calenda*s (Aug. 15) since the 7th century. 

II. ASCSJSSION OF CSRIST.—Uhe narrative of 
the Ascension of Christ (Ac 1 ®) is not analogous to 
the Jewish legends of ‘ ascension ’ or ‘ assumption ’ 
in either of the forms which they have taken. 
Christ was not ‘ assumed ’ into the heavenly places 
in order to receive revelations of the spiritual 
order, as was r^orted of the seers of the Jewish 
apocalypses. Nor, again, was His Ascension an 
escape from the experience of death, as was be- 
lieved by some to have been the privilege of Enoch 
and Elijah. ^ It is represented consistently in the 
early Christian documents, canonical and extra- 
canonical, as a withdrawal into the spiritual world 
with the body which He had taken upon Himself 
and in which He had lived an earthly life, died, 
and risen victorious over death. After His Resur- 
rection, His body is represented as spiritualized 
and as superior to earthly conditions, to a degree 
which is not asserted of it during the days of His 
ministry ; but nevertheless, according to the 
Christian tradition, the body in which He as- 
cended was the same body that had hung on the 
cross and had been buried in the sepulchre of 
J oseph. The * assumption ’ of Moses was conceived 
of as consistent with the continuance of his corpse 
in a hidden grave (see above, p. 152^). But this is 
not parallel with the Ascension of Christ, which 
presupposed the empty tomb. Christ’s Ascension 
was a ‘ resumption ^ of His pre-existent state, in 
His glorified humanity, rather than an ‘ assump- 
tion’ to heaven, granted by the favour of the 
Most High. Its meaning will be considered more 
fully in a later section (§ 7 ) ; at this point, we 
note that, as described in the Christian tradition, 
it has no exact parallel in history or literature. 
This it is essential to keep in mind. 

It is next to be observed that there was nothing 
in the Jewish beliefs about Messiah which would 
naturally suggest such a consummation of the 
visible ministry of the Christ. An Ascension, in 
lieu of death, might have been expected by those 
who accepted the current beliefs about Enoch and 
Elijah ; but death, followed by a re-vivification 
and exaltation, was not within the purview of the 
first disciples. Looking back upon the Resur- 
rection, they were able to find phrases in the OT 
which might be thought to point forward to it; 
and, in fact, that Christ rose again ‘ according to 
the scriptures ’ (1 Co 15^) became a settled point of 
belief. But nothing of the kind was asserted con- 
sistently of the Ascension. Ps 110 ^ was, indeed, 
quoted, according to Ac 2 ®^, by St. Peter, and Ps 
68 ^® was quoted by St. Paul (Eph 4®* ®), as appli- 
cable to the exaltation of the Christ ; but that He 
ascended according to the Scriptures was never an 
article of the Creed. The Ascension of the Messiah 
had not been part of the Jewish expectation. 
Nor, so far as can now be discovered, did the dis- 
ciples understand the allusions which, in the Fourth 
Gospel, Christ is reported to have made beforehand 
to this consummation of His visible Ministry on 
earth (Jn 3^® 6 ®^ 20^^), any more than they under- 
stood His predictions of His Resurrection (Mk 8 ®^ 
9 ^® 10 ®^ ; ci. the Synoptic parallels, and see art. 
Resurrection). That after His visible Ministry 
amongst them had come to an end there would be 
an interval of waiting and of discipline before the 
final appearance of the Christ in triumph, the 
Apostles seem vaguely to have realized, and it had 
many times been put before them (Mk 2^® with || 1 |, 
Lk 17^^, the parables of the Absent Master [Lk 
12®®^*] and of the Pounds [Lk Jn 13®® 16’ 

etc.) ; but in their half-formulated expectations of 
♦ Discourses to Mixed Congregations ^ No. xviii. 


a period of suspense followed by an Advent of 
Christ in victory and judgment. Mis Death, Resur- 
rection, and Ascension had no place. 

I. The Ascension in Christian literature.— -In 
examining the belief of Christians as to the 
Ascension of Christ, it is important to distinguish 
between the /ac^ of the Ascension and its mode, 
between the conviction of Christ’s beneficent 
activities on behalf of mankind being continued 
after the withdrawal of His visible presence and 
the acceptance of the brief narrative which de- 
scribes the manner of His departure. In every 
Christian age the former of these beliefs has been 
more conspicuous than the latter. In the lan- 
guage of theology, Christ’s ‘ Session ’ at the right 
hand of the Father has always been more in the 
thoughts of those who call Him Master than His 
‘Ascension* to His Throne. For the belief that 
Christ is now in ^iritual communication with 
His disciples, that He guards, forgives, and guides 
them, is essential to the Christian life. It is 
historically interesting, hut it is not vital, to 
know how the beginning of this ministry was 
revealed to the early disci^es by the Risen Master’s 
final withdrawal from their sight. And, in fact, 
while the doctrine of the activities of the Ascended 
Christ has always been a principal part of Chris- 
tian instruction, and a favourite topic of Christian 
contemplation, the Festival of the Ascension (see 
§ 3 below) has throughout the Church’s history 
been treated with comparative neglect. * It might 
have been anticipated a priori that this Feast 
would have rivalled Christmas, Easter, and Pente- 
cost in its attraction for Christian believers ; 
but it has never approached them in its popu- 
larity, not because there has been any doubt in 
the Church as to the event which it commemo- 
rates, but because it is the issues of that event, 
rather than the event itself, in which Christians 
have been mainly interested. A kindred pheno- 
menon, which points the same way, is the poverty 
of the hymnology of the Ascension. The sub j ect is 
one which might be expected to attract the imagina- 
tion and inspire the poetry of the Church ; but it 
has never done so to any considerable extent, t 

In strict conformity with these tendencies of 
later Christian history, we find that, while the 
Pauline theology is full of the conception of an 
Exalted Christ in spiritual fellowship with those 
who are ‘ in Him,’ references to the Ascension as 
an event are rare. It is always presupposed, as in 
the phrase ‘ The Lord himself shall descend from 
heaven’ (1 Th 4^®), for descent implies a previous 
ascent But this implication becomes explicit only 
in Eph 4^® ‘ He that descended (sc. into Hades) 
is the same also that ascended far above all the 
heavens,’ where the reference to the dpdpacLs of 
Christ is unmistakable. The only other allusion 
in the Pauline writings to the Ascension as an 
event is in the fragment of an early hymn quoted 
in 1 Ti 3^® (dvekfip.^drj iv 

To these may he added, from the Epistles, He 4^^, 
(dpxtep^a fxiyav dcsXTfKvB&ra rotis oipavois) and 1 P 
3^® (6s icTLv iv Beov, TopevBels els ovpavSv), 

both of which carry a distinct reference to the act 
of Ascension. In like manner, the allusions in 
the Fourth Gospel are express : otfdels dvapi^rjKev 
els rhv ovpavhv el fj.^ 6 iK rod oiLipavov Kara^ds, K,r.\. 
(Jn 3^®), idv ofhf detapTjre rhv vlhv rod dvBp(i)Tov dva^at 
vovTahirov^vrhirphrepov ; (Jn 6®®), o6irco ydpdvapi^rjKa 
irphs rhv varipa fiov . . . dvapaivoj Tpbs rhv iraripa 
fxov, k,tX (Jn 20^^). J: Whatever view be taken as 

* This was noticed as early as the 4th century, ot iro^Aoi 
dyvoovvre^ to ^rrov avrijy vofiC^ovcn are words at 

the beginning of a Homily on the Ascension printed among the 
works of Epiphanius (PG xliii. 477). 

t Of. Trench, Sacred Latin Poetry 2 , 1874, p. 172. 

i It is possible that the words ascribed to Christ in Jn 1232^ 
€av v^<a6co €K Trjs yrjs irdvrous «Ajcv<r<o irpos ifiavrou, involve 
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to the accuracy of the reports of Christ’s words in 
John, it is certain from these passages that, at the 
date of the composition of the Fourth Gospel, the 
Ascension of Christ as an event in time was a 
definitely conceived part of the Christian tra- 
dition. It did not come within the purpose of the 
writer to give any direct account of it, just as it 
did not come within his purpose to describe the 
institution of the Eucharist; but his allusions 
indicate that his readers had knowledge of both. 

(1) The The end of the Second Gospel 

is lost, and what it contained can only be matter 
of conjecture, more or less probable. It is likely 
that the writer of Mt 28 had it before him, and 
that he followed the main lines of the Marcan 
narrative here, as in other places. If this be so, 
Mark in its original form did not explicitly de- 
scribe the Ascension. Mark, followed by Matthew, 
represents the Galilsean tradition of the Resur- 
rection-appearances, and the Ascension narrative 
belongs more naturally to the Jerusalem tradi- 
tion, as the scene of the Ascension was Olivet. 
That Matthew does not describe it is to be ex- 
plained precisely as his omission to describe the 
Appearance of the Risen Christ to the Eleven in 
the upper room is to he explained. He is follow- 
ing the Galilsean narrative of Mark, the climax of 
which probably was the appearance of Christ in 
Galilee (cf. Mt 28^®), in accordance with His pro- 
mise (Mk 14^®) and wdth the angelic announcement 
(Mk 16'^). The climax, on the other hand, of the 
Jerusalem narrative would he the Ascension, the 
last of the post-Resurrection manifestations in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and accordingly we 
find it explicitly mentioned by the writer, who 
follows the Jerusalem tradition of the Resurrec- 
tion throughout, i,6. by St, Luke {cf. 9®^ rds 
ava\'fifj.^€03s aOroO). 

The statement, in the Third Gospel, of the events 
which followed the Resurrection is condensed to 
the point of obscurity, and the variants of the 
texts of the closing verses are puzzling. But when 
all this has been admitted, it does not seem (to the 
present writer at least) to he possible to regard it 
as silent on the subject of the Ascension, although 
this has been maintained by some critics. The 
passage is as follows : dk ai>roi>s els 

[aL irp6s] Brjdavlav /cal iirdpas rds a^rov elikbyriffev 
aiSroiis* Kod iyivero iv rcj) eilKoyelv aMv ai;ro<>s, diio-rr} 
d7r’ airwv [/cal els rbv olfpavbv]. Kal avrol 

['irpo<rKwi}<ravres ai5T6v] viricrpeTo^v ets ' lepovcaX^fx fierd 
Xapas peydKifjs’ /cal ^(Xav did rravrbs iv r<jJ lepcj) [alvovvres 
/cal] ebXoyovvres rbv debv [’A/at)*'] (Lk 24®®**). The 
wmrds in brackets are omitted in some (mainly 
Western) texts, and are marked as doubtful in 
WH. It is by no means certain that they did not 
form part of the original text ; and if they did, 
dv€(f}ip€To els rhv obpcLvbv is an explicit description of 
the Ascension. But even if these words are left 
out of consideration, there remains the narrative 
of a solemn parting from the disciples in the act of 
benediction, subseg^uently to which they returned 
to Jerusalem with joy and continued in the Temple 
blessing God. Some special significance must have 
been attached to a departure of the Risen Master, 
so lately restored to them from death, which they 
would recall with joy, and for which they would 
fall to thanksgiving. Such a separation could 
hardly have been viewed as merely temporary ; 
the language indicates that they regarded it as 
final, and the termination of the Gospel at this 
another reference to the Ascension, despite the fact that the 
Evangelist confines them to the Elevation on the cross. In Jn 
S^sthe latter meaning must be the true interpretation of : 
but the context of Jn 3^^, /cadlby vif/cacre t6v 6<j>iv Iv tjj 

ovrws 5eZ rbit^ vtbv tov CLvdpdrrov, seems to show 

that the viffwo-i? is the Ascension rather than the Crucifiixion. 
The verb ui//bw is used twice in Acts (288 53 I) ©f Christas ex- 
altation to heaven (cf. Ph 2® vir«pvt//(oare). For a discussion of 
its meaning in John see Abbott, Johannine Gram,, 190^ 23425. 


point shows that the evangelist conceived of it as 
the beginning of a new era for the followers of 
Christ. But a withdrawal of this nature into the 
spiritual region is the essence of the Ascension, to 
which, therefore, the conclusion of St. Luke’s Gospel 
bears definite witness, even if it be supposed that 
dvecpipero dsrbv o'upavbv is a later gloss, explanatory, 
in the unscientific language of the age (see pp. 151, 
156), of the manner of the disappearance of Christ 
into the spiritual world. 

(2) The Ac^ 5.— In the later treatise by Luke, the 
Acts, this kind of descriptive language is used 
without hesitation when the story of the Ascension 
is being told : pXeTbvrojv a&rCbv iirrjpdi], /cal ve<piX7f 
viriXa^ev aMv dirb tQjv d<p6dXfiu}V airrQv, /cal ws drevL- 
fovres ^ffav els rbv ovpoLvbv iropevofjiipov ai/roO, k.t.X, 
(Ac P**). According to Acts, that is, the departing 
Christ was received in a cloud, His disciples follow- 
ing His passage ‘upward’ with straining eyes. 
Angelic messengers then informed them that, as 
was the manner of His Departure, so would he 
that of His Return, i.e. in a cloud, from the upper 
regions of the sky. There is no doubt as to the 
definiteness with which the Ascension of Christ is 
here narrated. The testimony of Acts is express. 
It remains, however, a legitimate problem, although 
one of no small difficulty, to determine how far the 
language in which it is described is to be regarded 
as literal, and how far it may be understood either 
as symbolical or as the natural, unstudied language 
employed in an unscientific age to describe a fact 
quite abnormal and unique in the experience of the 
narrators. 

The Christian Church for many generations 
regarded the story as literally precise, i.e. it was 
believed that Christ went ‘ up ’ in a cloud into the 
higher regions of the atmosphere. It may have 
been so, just as the true interpretation of the words 
ascribed to Christ of His Second Coming ‘ in the 
clouds of heaven with power and great glory’ 
(Mt 24®®; cf. Mk 14®^ = Mt 26®'^) may be the literal 
interpretation, which was adopted by St. Paul 
( ‘ we shall he caught up in the clouds to meet the 
Lord in the air,’ 1 Th 4^'^). But it must not be 
forgotten that phraseology similar to the eschato 
logical language used by Christ — or, at any rate, 
ascribed to Him by the Evangelists — is to be found 
in the Jewish apocalypses, which reflect the popular 
beliefs of the age. If the last things were to be 
spoken of intelligibly at all, they must be spoken 
of in the language of symbol and imagery familiar 
to His hearers. And no one doubts the verbal 
connexion of Mk 14®^ and parallel passages with Dn 
•jisf. . < There came with the clouds of heaven one 
like unto a son of man, and he came even to the 
ancient of days, and they brought him near before 
him. And there was given him dominion, and glory, 
and a kingdom, that all the peoples . . , snoultl 
serve him.’ It is to he remembered, then, that the 
Ascension in Ac 1 is described as a ‘ going into 
heaven,’ conceived of as a process similar to that 
‘ coming from heaven ’ of which Jewish apocalyptic 
and Christ Himself had spoken. The cloud and 
the upward movement are, indeed, explicitly re- 
corded as having been observed, and they present 
no special difficulty. But it is right to note that 
they are the natural and almost inevitable acces- 
sories of any Jewish narrative which sought to 
describe the solemn and unique departure of the 
Christ, or to enrich with detail the brief state 
ment dw* ainrwv (Lk 24®^). 

(3) Sub-Apostolic literature . — The Appendix to 
St Marie, a document of the earliest sub- Apostolic 
age, gives no information as to the post-Resurrection 
appearances of Christ which is not found in the 
Lucan and Johannine narratives. It may have 
been based upon these, but in any case, like them, 
it follows the Jerusalem tradition. It describes 
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the Ascension in OT language : 6 iih of}p K<jpios fierh. 
rb \a\^(rciL avrott avGX'fi^KpQ'r} ds rbp oipavhv (the phrase 
used 2 K 2^^^ of the Assumption of Elijah) koX iKddiarep 
iK rod O^ov (cf. Ps 110^). 

Later -writers, Barnabas {&pia-TTj iK peKpQv xai 
(fyapeposBels dpi^T] els oiipapodst c. 15), Aristides {els 
oipcLvobs dprjXdep, § 15, ed. Kobinson), Justin {dpa^e- 
p-riKivai els rhp oifpapbp, Dial, 38), and Irenseus (rV 
ipcapKOP els robs obpavobs dpdXrjfiPf H(Br, I. x. 1 ; cf. 
II. xxxii. 3, III, iv. 2), carry on explicit witness 
to the Christian tradition into the 2nd century. 
To these may be added the descriptions in tne 
Ascension of Isaiahj e,g,x ‘ They will teach all the 
nations ... of the Kesurrection {dvdaraa-ip) of the 
Beloved, and those who believe in His Cross will 
be saved, and in His Ascension {dpa^drei.) into the 
seventh heaven whence He came ’ (iii. 18, a passage 
which Charles treats as belonging to the earliest 
part of the treatise, and as probably of the 1st 
cent. ) ; see also the description in xi. 22 ff. of the 
Ascension of the Beloved through the seven heavens 
(a passage which looks like an imaginative ampli- 
fication of He 4^^). 

2. The Ascension and the Resurrection. — 
Despite the definite language of passages such as 
those which have been cited, it has been suggested 
by some writers, e,g, by Harnack,* that in the 
earliest tradition the Resurrection and the Ascen- 
sion were not clearly distinguished. But the con- 
siderations already adduced (p. 153^) sufficiently 
explain the omission on the part of some writers 
{e,g, Clement, Polycarp, and Ignatius [yet cf, 
Magn, 7]) to make explicit mention of the As- 
cension as an event in time. To the thought of 
the first Christians, the credentials of the Gospel 
were the appearances of Christ after His Resurrec- 
tion ; this historical fact was fundamental. But 
the emdential value of the Ascension was no greater 
than that of any other of the Epiphanies of the 
Risen Christ, and from this point of view it was 
not essential to make separate mention of it. So 
soon, however, as the Church began to formulate a 
Creed, the Ascension, as the event which terminated 
the visible ministry of Christ on earth and in- 
augurated His invisible ministry in heaven, was 
explicitly distinguished therein from the Resur- 
rection, as it had already been distinguished in the 
Acts, in the Marcan Appendix, in Barnabas, and 
in the 2nd cent, writers. ‘He ascended into 
heaven ’ is a separate article of the Creed in the 
earliest forms which we can trace. 

Tradition, however, is not quite unanimous as 
to the interval between the first and last manifesta- 
tions of the Risen Christ, between the ‘ Resurrec- 
tion’ and the ‘Ascension.’ Neither in the third 
Gospel nor in the Marcan Appendix is there any 
note of the time that elapsed ; and as the story in 
both cases runs continuously, a hasty reader might 
conclude that these writers mean to place the 
Ascension on Easter Day. But it is evident that 
the Marcan Fragment is only a summary, and not 
a consecutive narrative. And, although not so 
evident in St. Luke’s account, its summarized char- 
acter is clear when ch. 24 is scrutinized closely. The 
Supper at Emmaus was in the evening (24^^) ; time 
must be found for the return to Jerusalem, seven 
miles away (24^*^- ; for the telling of the story to 

the Eleven (24®®) ; for the Meal in the upper room 
(24^) ; for the Discourse there and the Commission 
(2444-49) . for the walk of IJ miles to Olivet (24®^). 
No tradition represents the Ascension as taking 
place in the middle of the night ; and yet this is 
what we must suppose St. Luke to state, if we take 
2413-61 as describing the events of a single evening. 
The fact is that this narrative is not necessarily 
continuous, from 24^ to 24^ at any rate, and that 

* A careful and valuable examination of his argument will be 
found in Swete, The Apostle^ Creed, p. 64 ff. 


therefore it does not contradict the statement 
of Ac 1® (cf. Ac 13®^) that ‘ forty days ’ elapsed 
between the Resurrection and the Ascension. 

3. Ascension Day. — ‘ Forty ’ days is a round 
number ,* and although the Church since the 4th 
cent, has kept the Festival of the Ascension on the 
40th day after Easter,* it is not certain that the 
author of Acts meant it to be taken quite literally. 
Barnabas speaks of the Resurrection and the 
Ascension as having both taken place on a Sunday t 
(dib Kal dyo/iep t^p ijfiipap r^p dydbrjv els ev(f>pQcrdviffPf ip 
p Kal 6 T7?(ro0y dvirrri iK veKpm Kal <papepu)6els dvi^Tj els 
obpavods, c. 15) ; and it is possible that he preserves 
a true tradition about this.J It has been suggested 
by Dr. Swete {op, cit, p. 69) that Sunday the 43rd 
day after Easter would meet the statement of 
Barnabas, as well as the ‘ forty ’ days of Acts ; and 
it may -well be that this is the true interpretation 
of all the data. 

4. Origin of belief in the Ascension. — The nature 
and details of the Church’s tradition as to the 
Ascension of Christ have now been summarized. 
It is worthy of attention that, a priori^ it would 
be difficult to account for the origin of such a belief 
were it not based on fact. Those who explain the 
belief in the post-Resurrection appearances of 
Christ as of subjective origin, and as due to the 
temper of strained expectancy which dominated the 
little company of the disciples of Jesus, may not 
unreasonably be asked to explain why these pious 
imaginings should suddenly have ceased. If the 
visions of the Risen Christ were evoked or created 
by the loving ardour of those who would fain 
realize the nearness of the presence of the Master 
whom they had lost from daily sight, why should 
they not have continued throughout the Apostolic 
Age ? Granted a belief in the occasional appear- 
ances of Christ after His Resurrection, a belief in His 
subsequent Departure from sight and the complete 
withdrawal of His visible presence is a surprising 
phenomenon. Yet nothing is clearer in the records 
of the 1st and 2nd cents, than that the Church 
after Pentecost ceased to look for any manifestation 
of the Risen Lord other than His Second Coming 
in Judgment. Some event must have taken place 
which assured them that the period of the Resur- 
rectiou visions was transitional, and that the con- 
solations of the Church in the future were to be 
derived, not from such manifestations, but from 
the spiritual ministrations of a Master in heaven. 
There must have been, that is, some manifestation 
of the Risen Christ which they recognized with cer- 
tainty as the last of the series, and which, therefore, 
in some respects was unlike those which preceded 
it. Such an experience was theirs, according to the 
Lucan narrative, in the vision of the Ascension ; and 
those who do not admit that the narrative is based 
on a historical event are under the necessity of 
explaining how the disciples, whose only strength 
was in the conviction of the nearness of their Risen 
Master, should have been led to imagine that the 
gracious Epiphanies of His presence had suddenly 
come to an end, 

5. Manner of the Ascension. — When it is sought 
more closely to determine the manner of the 
‘ Ascension, "the data are found to be insufi&cient. 
For it is represented as an Ascension of the body, 
as well as of the spirit, of Christ ; and yet of a 
body not subject to the ordinary physical con- 
ditions. Both in the Lucan (Lk 24^* and in 

* 01. Const. Ap. V, 19 : iirb rij? rtpcarns KvptaKtj^ apt^ju.'^cravTe? 
T«cro’apaKovTa rjixipas, diro KvpiaNn^s dxpi ‘irefxnrrjs eopra^ere rijv 
iopr^v rfis dpaXrj^etDS' 

t Swete {op. cit. p. 69) points out that the Syriac Doctrine of 
the Apostles identifies the Ascension with Pentecost, which, 
although quite inconsistent with Acts, again places the Ascen 
Bion on a Sunday. 

X A Gnostic fancy (Iren. i. iii. 2 and xxx. 14), which is also 
found in the Ascension of Isaiah (ix. 16), represented the interva] 
between the Resurrection and the Ascension as 18 months. 
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the Johannine (Jn 20^®* Kesurrection narratives, 
the Eisen Christ is represented as in a body over 
which His spirit has complete control. It is the 
same body which hung on the cross, but it has 
been spiritualized. To describe it we have to use 
St. Paul’s phrase, and say that it is now a ‘ spiritual 
body’ ((Toj/xa TvevfjiaTiKdy [1 Co 15^^])? O' body which is 
the fit organ and instrument of the spirit. We 
can understand that such a body would not be 
subject to the laws of space and time, although it 
is impossible for us to figure in the imagination its 
movements. And therefore a physical theory of 
the Ascension is out of our reach. We are subject 
to spatial and temporal conditions, and although 
w^e fully recognize that they are not binding in the 
spiritual order, they impose limitations upon the 
pictures of our imagination. 

6 . Philosophical rationale of the Ascension. — It 
is, however, possible to conceive the fact, although 
not to imagine the manner, of the Ascension, when 
we remember that it represents the passage from 
the physical to the spiritual order. Heaven is not 
a place up in the sky ; it is the spiritual world 
which encompasses us, and which is nearer than 
can be indicated by physical proximity. It is like 
a fourth dimension of space, invisible, unimagin- 
able, and yet quite as real and quite as near as the 
length, breadth, and depth of our bodily environ- 
ment. To move into this fourth dimension from 
the earthly life may be the most natural of all 
movements for the spirit, or for the ‘spiritual 
body ’ which is its envelope, while the process may 
be, must be, inscrutable for the spirit confined by 
the ‘natural body.’ 

Of such a process the counterpart would be a 
movement from the spiritual order into the physical 
plane. ‘ Their eyes were opened, and they knew 
him ; and he vanished out of their sight ’ (Lk 24^^) : 
that is the heavenward movement— the passage 
to the spiritual order. ‘Jesus cometh, the doors 
being shut, and stood in the midst’ (Jn 20^®) : that 
is the earthward movement — the passage /rom the 
spiritual order. In neither case is the movement 
perceptible ; ^ the result alone, in the one case 
appearance, in the other disappearance, is noted 
by the bodily senses. Once the reality of the 
spiritual order is^ recognized, such phenomena wiU 
not he declared impossible. The capacity thus to 
rise superior to the earthly conditions of space, and 
in the power of the spirit to move unseen to and 
from the world of spirit, has been claimed by 
masters of the spiritual life in many lands ; notabty 
it has been claimed by Buddhist mahatmas, 
do not stay here to examine the justice of such 
claims, upon which the last word has probably not 
yet been said by psychological science. Nor is this 
the place to enter upon speculation as to the power 
of spirit over matter, and of mind over body, the 
limits of which cannot as yet be regarded as defined. 
But it is desirable to note that the incidents in the 
Eesurrection narratives which have been subjected 
to the severest criticism as abnormal and incredible 
present no other difficulty than this, that they 
presuppose a passage from the physical to the 
spiritual order. And, in this aspect, the only dis- 
tinction between the Ascension and the previous 
mthdrawals from sight of the Eisen Christ is that 
the Ascension was the last of a series, and that it 
was purposely so effected as to give the impression 
that it would be the last. 

7 . Implications of the Ascension from the Chris- 
tian point of view.— This, however, would be a 
qmte inadequate conception of the Ascension from 
the Christian point of view, for no account has 
been taken in the preceding section of the unique 
^^rsonality of the Ascending Christ. We proceed, 
therefore, briefly to exhibit the significance of the 
Ascension— or, more strictly, of the Heavenly 


Session which is its sequel, and which it initiated— 
in its relation to the fact of the Incarnation, with 
which it is associated in the Creeds. In what follows, 
the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation (see In- 
carnation) is assumed, and an attempt is made to 
indicate the doctrinal implications of the Ascension, 
as they have been recognized by the Church looking 
hack upon the Kevelation of God in Christ. 

( 1 ) Exaltation of Christas Manhood, — The Chris- 
tian gospel is that God became man, [a) to free 
man from the bonds of sin, and [h) to restore 
him to the dignity of fellowship with the Divine. 
(a) The beginning of the movement of Divine Love 
is Christ Incarnate, i.e. Christ in the Humiliation 
of His Deity, ‘ The Word became flesh.’ And the 
Divine sacrifice of the Cross marks the consumma- 
tion of the Eedemption of humanity. But ( 6 ) the 
Divine purpose is not fulfilled until man is restored 
to his true estate. ‘The Incarnation could only 
identify the Redeemer with the essential elements 
of humanity. It could not spiritualize that bodily 
organization which is no less a part of the true 
being of man than his intellectual and moral gifts. 

. . . The Resurrection and Ascension needed to 
foUow, that the quickening Spirit of Jesus, thus set 
free, might enter into our spirits, and make us 
sharers of its victory. ’ * Thus the end of the move- 
ment of the Divine Love is Christ Ascended, i.e. 
Christ in the Exaltation of His Manhood, The 
Ascension was ^v^apKos, as Irenseus has it (see 
I. 3) ; it was not a mere 6,vi\r]pL\i/L^, or Assump- 
tion, of Christ’s spirit ; it was a true dvd^aa-Ls, an 
exaltation, of Christ as the Representative Man to 
the glory of the heavenly life. The doctrine of the 
Incarnation does not teach that Christ assumed 
human nature, body and spirit, only for the years 
of His visible minist:^ , ana then abandoned it like 
a discarded cloak. La the light of the Ascension 
it means that He is still Man, and that as Man He 
is in communion with Deity. This is the signi- 
ficance of the Ascension when Christ resumed His 
heavenly condition, the same yet not the same, for 
He had become man, who thenceforth may dwell 
in Him, as He in man. 

( 2 ) Completion of His ministry for mankind , — 
The Ascension, therefore, marks the completion of 
the ministry of Christ in His relation to humanity ; 
henceforth His Messianic offices of King, Prophet, 
and Priest are fulfilled in perfect measure and 
without the restraints to which He submitted 
Himself in the flesh. The service of man is always 
a service of leadership, of counsel, of reconciliation. 
These three functions exhaust the service which 
man can offer to his felJows ; he may rule, he may 
teach, or he may by sacrifice of himself brin^ them 
nearer to each other and to God. And in the 
Ascended Christ as the Perfect Man these ideals 
are perfectly fulfilled. 

(i.) The Ascended Christ as King, — It was under 
this image that the Hebrews most vividly con- 
ceived of the Messianic Deliverer who was to come. 
Their natural leader in war was their king, who 
not only directed the campaign from afar, but him- 
self descended to the battle-field. So, too, under 
the conditions of Eastern autocracy, the king was 
the judge, who assigned reward and punishment 
by his^ own authority. And thus, when Christ 
spoke in parables of His future relation to man- 
kind, the images most frequently used were the 
images of kingship and a kingdom : ‘ Henceforth 

e shall see the Son of man sitting at the right 

and of power ’ (Mt 26®^) ; and it is ‘ the King ’ 
who is to dispense blessing and cursing at the Last 
Assize (Mt 25^). The Apocalypse represents Him 
as a Warrior going forth to smite the nations, 
‘King of kings and Lord of lords’ (Rev 19^®), 
whose victory at last shall be complete: ‘the 
♦ Milligan, Tlu Ascension of our Lord, p, 30 . 
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kingdom of the ■w'orld is become tbe kingdom of 
our Lord, and of His Christ’ (Hev 11^®), In this 
there is an inner moral necessity, according to 
St. Pan! ; ‘ He must reign till he hath put all his 
enemies under his feet ’ (1 Co 15^®). The rule of the 
Ascended Christ, seated in majesty at the right 
hand of power, is the rule of an absolute monarch ; 
and the Ascension marks the Enthronement of 
the King. The Hebrew conception of a Messianic 
Prince merges in the larger conception of an in* 
visible Master in heaven, who directs the history of 
the world, and holds the keys of the future. 

(ii.) The Ascended Christ as Prophet, ‘the 
Spirit was not yet given, because Jesus was not 
yet glorified’ (Jn 7®^), is a principle frequently laid 
down in the Fourth Gospel. The thought of Christ 
as ‘the Servant of Jahweh,’ the Prophet who was 
to be raised up, was prominent in the earliest 
Christology (Ac 7®'^). That He came to 

reveal the Father’s will was His own claim from 
the beginning (cf. esp, Mt 11^ 1| Lk 10®*). Never- 
theless, this prophetical ofdce, although fulfilled 
by the Incarnate Christ in such measure as no 
prophet or seer before Him had reached, was not 
to be fulfilled in its perfection until after the 
Ascension, when it was to be exercised through 
the ministry of the Spirit ; ‘It is expedient . . . that 
I go away : for if I go not away, the Paraclete will 
not come. ... I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit 
when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall 
guide you into all the truth ’ ( Jn IG"^* ^®). Accipe 

^piritum Sanctum is the final gift of Christ, who 
became a ‘ quickening spirit ’ after His Resurrec- 
tion. The gift of the Spirit is the supreme ^ace 
and glory of the Church, and through this ministry 
the prophetical office of Christ is perpetuated and 
perfected for all time. 

(hi.) The Ascended Christ as Priest-^-Qi the 
conception of Messiah as Priest there is but little 
in the OT literature. The idea emerges, in Ps 
llOS of His Eternal Priesthood, although not after 
the order of Aaron, but ‘ after the order of Mel- 
chizedek ’ ; but the thought was not developed 
until the Epistle to the Hebrews expanded it. The 
consummation of the official service of the Jewish 
high priests was reached when, on the Day of 
Atonement, the sin-offering on behalf of the people 
having been sacrificed outside, the blood of the 
victim was brought within the Holy Place and 
sprinkled before the Mercy-seat (Lv 16^®). So, it 
is argued (He 9^^*^®), the consummation of the 
offering of the great High Priest is His Ascension 
to the heavenly Mercy-seat, where the efficacy of 
His sacrifice of blood is perpetually pleaded. It is 
the function of a priest to offer sacrifice^ and this is 
perfectly fulfilled in the voluntary sacrifice of the 
Victim-Priest, which is efficacious to the cleansing 
from sin and not merely from ceremonial defile- 
ment (He 10*^®), and which, further, is unique and 
needs not to be repeated (He 7®^^ 9®®* ®®). But the 
higher, and more spiritual, function of a priest is 
to intercede, and this is perfectly fulfilled in the 
perpetual intercession (He 7®®) of the Priest who 
has ‘passed into the heavens’ (He 4^^), ‘made 
higher than the heavens’ (He 7®®), ‘who sat do'vm 
on the right hand of the throne of the Majesty in 
the heavens’ (He 8^), whose priesthood is ‘un- 
changeable’ (He 7®^). It has been debated by 
theologians when the Priesthood of Christ began. 
Is He to be regarded as a Priest during any period 
of His visible ministry, or did He enter upon His 
Priesthood only in heaven ? * The answer seem- 
ingly implied in Hebrews is that, while He was 
always Priest throughout His Minist:^ and Passion, 
and while the supreme sacrifice of His priestly 

* For opposing views, see Milligan, op. cii. 77 flL, and Westcott, 
Mehsrews, passim. 


ministration was the sacrifice of Himself on the 
Cross, yet the consummation of His priestly service 
is to he found in His perpetual intercession in 
heaven. Just as the Jewish priest did not reach 
the highest moment of his service until he had 
brought the blood of the victim within the Holy 
Place, so Christ did not fulfil His priesthood in 
perfect measure until He had ascended. The 
Ascension marks the complete fulfilment and con- 
summation of His work as Priest no less than as 
King and as Prophet. For the Ascension no less 
than for the Passion, there was an inner moral 
necessity in the Divine counsels: raora 

Tradetv rhv XpLcrrbp Kal €l<r€\$€iv els rijy dS^av 
adroO; (Lk 24®®). 

8. Practical issues of the dogma. -—While the 
Ascension has thus always been viewed in Chris- 
tian theology as the ‘ Glorification ’ of Christ and 
the entrance upon His reward, the practical issue 
of belief in it nas always been the same as that 
which is recorded of its first witnesses : ‘ They 
continued in the Temple, blessing God’ (Lk 24®®). 
The vision of the Ascension is a caU to worship : 
Let us draw near unto the throne (He 4^®). That 
Christ ‘ascended’ is not only the pledge that 
His Ministry for mankind is perfect and final ; it 
also conveys the assurance that heaven is near, 
and that the earthly order is encompassed by the 
spiritual. The practical theology of the Ascension 
is the idealism of the Christian life. 

Literature.— -The articles s.v, * Ascension* in Hastings* DJ5 
and DCG and in JE ; Charles, The Book of Enochs 1906, The 
Slavonic Secrets of Enoch, 1896, The Book of Jubilees, 1902, The 
Apocalypse of Baruch, 1896, The Ascension of Isaiah, 1900, 
The Assumption of Moses, 1897 ; M. R. James, ‘Testament of 
Abraham,* TS ii. 2, 1892 ; [E. A. Abbott] Flatland, 1884 (an 
ingenious essay on the fourth dimension of space) ; Swete, The 
Apostle^ Creed, 1894, ch. vi. (a valuable statement of the place 
of the Ascension in the earliest Christian tradition); Mar- 
tensen, Christian Dogmatics (Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1866) ; W. 
MiUigan, The Ascension of our Lord, Baird Lecture, 1891 (a full 
and careful examination of the doctrinal implications of the 
Ascension) ; Westcott, Epistle to the Hebrews, 1889, passim, 

J. H. Bernard. 

ASSURANCE.— See Certainty. 

ASSYRIANS. — See Babylonians and As- 
syrians. 

ASTROLOGY AND ASTRONOMY.— See 
Sun, Moon, and Stars. 

ASURS. — The Asurs of the present day are a 
non- Aryan tribe of the Kolarians in Chota-Nagpur, 
Bengal. A people of the same name is mentioned 
in the religious books of the Hindus. According 
to the ^ata^tha Brdhmana, they are the de- 
scendants of JPrajapati (‘ the Lord of the Creation ’). 
How they became evil spirits or A-sura (=‘not- 
God ’) is not clear ; the fact alone is stated that 
they fought against the Devatas ‘ for the possession 
of the earth,’ and that they were overcome and 
finally succumbed. The historical grain of truth 
in this poetical stoiw is apparent ; the Aryans, in 
their invasion of what is now called India, were 
obstructed by that fierce and savage-like people 
whom they called Asura, or demons, and whom 
they expelled and partly annihilated. 

W hether the Asurs living in Chota-Nagpur are 
the offspring of these opponents of the Aryans 
or are connected with the Asura builders of those 
ancient embankments still found in the Mirzapur 
district, is, of course, an open question ; yet there 
seems to be nothing to exclude such suppositions. 
This much is certain, that Chota-Nagpur was 
partly inhabited by Asurs before the Kolarian 
and Dravidian- tribes entered it from the North- 
West, when they likewise had been expelled from 
their former seats by the stronger and more 
intelligent Aryans. 

There are still traces of copper mines in Chota- 
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Nagpur, which seem to have been worked in ancient 
times, and tradition attributes these to the Asurs. 
The conclusion may readily be drawn that the 
Asurs, before leaving their former settlements, 
lived for some time as subjects of the conquering 
race (the Aryans), by whom they became to some 
extent civilized. At the present time their occu- 
pation consists in digging iron ore, melting iron, 
and making agricultural implements for their 
neighbours. 

When the Kolarians were compelled by the 
Aryans to seek refuge in the hills and the dense 
forests of Chota-Nagpur, they met there the Asurs, 
and a severe fight ensued for the possession of the 
arable land, in which the Asurs were overcome, 
and again almost annihilated. The remnant fled 


to the plateaux of the Chota-Nagpnr and Palamau 
hills, where we find them to-day. A few of them 
have emigrated to adjacent districts. 

The spirits of the slain Asurs must ever have 
haunted the superstitious and demon-fearing Kols, 
and they, perhaps with the help of some Hindu 
hermit versed in the Pur^nas, invented the so- 
called Asur legend. In this legend may perhaps 
be found some traces of the tradition of the 
tower of Babel, and the supposition is allowable 
that such a legend was current among the Kol- 
arians when the story of the destruction of the 
Asurs and the dispersion of their remnant was 
added and mixed up with it in later times. The 
legend as told at present by the aborigines in 
Chota-Nagpur amounts to the following story : — 

:^ere were twelve brethren (septs) of Asurs with their wives 
and children. They melted iron, they ate iron, and made such 
a big fire in the melting furnace that Singbonga, the sun-god, 
was annoyed. He first sent two birds with a message of warn- 
ing, but the Asurs maltreated the divine messengers, sullied 
their colour, and plucked feathers from the tail of one of them 
until only two were left ; these birds were the raven and the 
black starling. Seeing that the Asurs were bent on doing even 
more mischief, Singbonga at last sent his son in the form of 
a Zasra Eom, or leprous youth. He sought and found shelter 
vnth an old Munda chief and his wife. The Asurs got hold of 
him and threw him into the furnace ; but he came out of the 
ordeal cleansed of hia leprosy, and bearing m his hands large 
lumps of gold. This roused the covetousness of the Asurs, and 
biddmg their wives to tread the bellows well, they jumped into the 
fire, and perished one and all, leaving their wives and children 
surrounded the son of Singbonga. 
and did not let him return to heaven until he had assured 
them that they might occupy the high mountains, the forests, 
the rivers and desert places, where people would worship them, 
offering fowls and goats, and rice and liquor, to feed and 
satisfy them. Whereupon the old ladies dispersed and became 
the malicious spirits of the mountains, the Sal-forest the 
bareen fields and the springs, where they receive the offerings 
of the people, and are content as long as they are appeased. 

The Asurs in Chota-Nagpur number 4894, 
besides 4616 Brijia and Agaria. They claim to be 
connected with the Brijia or Binjhia tribe, an 
amcultural and land-holding class in Chota- 
Nagpur, who within their own households speak 
Unya. A subdivision of the Asurs are the 
Aganas, beggars wandering about with tamed 
monkeys, whose feats they exhibit. Another sub- 
tnbe, ioUowing the vocation of blacksmith, call 
toemselves 'Lohara- Asurs.’ Others are called 

Fahanas or Hill-Asurs. Though few in number, 
the Asurs are divided into several totemistic septs 
as BMr (^sprung from the bamboo)! 
Makrc^ Ind (=eel), Horo (= tortoise), 

etc. The totems of these septs do not appear to 
be tabu, though marrying within one of these 
se^ions IS eschewed as far as practicable. 

Customs.— Child marriages are unknown among 
the Asurs. A price for the bride is given, vary- 
ing from 3 to 6 rupees. Polygamy is permitted, 
as weU as re-marnage of widows. No priestly 
functions are required for the marriage cere- 
monies, which are very simple. Kice-beer is 
indulged m by both sexes, but smoking only by 

fh! fiancing places like 

the Kols, as they lead almost a nomadic life, 


leaving their own settlement when the iron ore oi 
the land is exhausted ; the latter they till only 
in the most primitive way, without manuring or 
ploughing. They have scarcely any musical in- 
struments, and seldom sing or dance. The women, 
however, are notorious for their lax morality, and 
are easily enticed away into the towns and large 
villages of Chota-Nagpur, where they earn a living 
as dancing mrls. As to food the Asurs are not 
very particular, eating almost anything, the flesh 
of the carcass of a cow not excluded. 

Language.— The language of the Asurs, which 
they call Dukma, [is a dialect of the Kolarian 
family of lan^ages, and was most probaWy 
adopted from their conquerors, the Muudas, with 
sucn alterations in the pronunciation as suited 
their nature. For example, almost all Mundari 
words found in Duhma that commence with h 
change this consonant into -y; and wherever a 
vowel follows n in Mundari, the Asur inserts the 
semi-vowel y between the two. There are no 
traces of an original tongue in the Asur Dukma 
as spoken at the present day, for almost every 
word in its vocabulary can be traced to Kolarian 
or Dravidian sources. From the Dravidian 
languages the Asurs subsequently added to their 
vocabulary. Through contact with Aryans, they 
have adopted also a number of words derived 
from Sanskrit. What has been said about their 
language is not opposed to the assumption that 
the Asurs are essentially a Kolarian tribe. They 
may have separated from the rest of the Kolarian 
ancestors at a remote period, developing a language 
of their own, until th^ were conquered by the 
Kolarian tribe of the Mundas, whose dialect they 
adopted to a great extent. The features and 
bodily appearance of the Asurs are distinctly and 
decidedly Kolarian. 

Religion.— This is somewhat different from the 
animism of their Kolarian relatives. The Asurs 
are not demon-worshippers, and have no priestly 
institution. Where they are found sacriflcino' to 
the evil spirits of the forest, the mountain, or^^the 
field, this is due to their being members of a 
village ^ community, consisting of Kolarian or 
Dravidian inhabitants, who worship those deities 
Wherever they live by themselves, they do not 
worship any of the petty gods or demons of those 
tribes. The Asurs believe in a great benevolent 
spirit, the Creator and Preserver of the world. 
He does not require to he worshipped in any way! 
When they identify Mm with the sun, or rather 
believe him to be resident in the sun, they most 
likely follow therein the notions of the Mundari 
tribe. It is true that they also believe in evil 
spirits, and^ have to propitiate them by making 
bloody sacrifices, consisting of fowls. These e^ 
spirits, however, with the Asurs, are exclusively 
the departed spirits of their forefathers, who must 
be provided with food, and propitiated whenever 
they become hungry and irritable. All the diseases 
and troubles of this life are ascribed to their 
anger; they must be appeased, therefore, with 
sacrifices of fowls, presented by the head of the 
family at the house-altar, the fire-hearth. In 
new-born children the Asurs see the re-born spirits 
of ancestors. Witches and the evil eye are there- 
fore unknown within the tribe, but people from 
without may bewitch an Asur baby, or a foreigner 
may cast an evil eye upon him, and for this reason 
anklets of iron are required to protect the little 
Asur child. 

The Asur has no moral code, all his obligations 
pemg confined to the one important matter of 
keepmg the spirits of his ancestors at ease or 
when disturbed, of quieting them in the manner 
described above. Every departed parent becomes 
a spirit — a good one if he died a natural death, an 
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evil one if lie died suddenly or by accident. In 
the former case it is essential to provide him with 
food for the journey beyond, and in the latter to 
resent a sacrifice at the funeral. The Asurs 
urn their dead, and at the funeral some rice must 
be put on the funeral pile, and for eight days after 
cremation portions of the regular meals must be 
placed outside the door of the house in the name 
of the departed. After the time mentioned he 
will settle down in quiet. At the close of the 
eight days the nearest relatives and friends come 
for the funeral meal, when they partake freely of 
home-brewed rice-beer. After this, good spirits of 
the ancestors need no further attention, and may 
be trusted to help and protect their people on 
earth. It is only the unfortunate evil spirit which 
so frequently becomes irritable and ill-disposed. 
Se is to be feared, and in time of sickness and 
calamity to be reconciled by offerings of rice and 
liquor, and by sacrifices. See art, AgariI. 

Literature. — C&mus of India^ 1901, vol. vi. pt. 1, Calcutta 
Bengal Seer. Press, 1903 ; W. W. Hunter, Stat. Acc, of Bengal^ 
vol. xvii., London, 1877; H. H. Risley, The Tribes and Castes 
of Bengaly Calcutta, 1891 ; E. T. Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal^ 
Calcutta, 1872 ; F. Hahn, *A Primer of the Asur dukma,’ in 
JRASy vol. xix. pt. i. No 2, 1900; W. Crooke, The PopvXar 
Religion and Folk-lore of North India\ Westminster, 1896 ; 
Linguistic Survey of Indiay iv. 136-146, Calcutta, 1906; 
Sebastian, in ZE iv. 237 ; L. Nottrott, Die Gossnersche 
Mission unter den Kols\ i. and ii. HaUe, 1896 ; Missions- 
berichle der Gossnerschen Mission, FeRD. HAHN. 

ASVAGHOSA. — Asvaghosa is well known 
as the author of the Buddha- charita, a poetical 
description of Buddha’s life.* To him is ascribed 
the Alahkara, a collection of Buddhist stories with 
their respective moral teachings. The authenticity 
of these traditions is confirmed by the external 
evidence of I-Tsing’s statement,t and the internal 
evidence does not contradict it. 

We learn from the colophon to the Tibetan 
Buddha-charita,t and from a biography of Vasu- 
bandhu, that Asvaghosa was a native of SMceta. 
According to the latter authority, it was he who 
was summoned to Kabul by Katyayaniputra, the 
alleged composer of the ^Abhidharma in Ei^ht 
Sections,’ in order to help him in the compilation 
of the OTeat commentary (Mahavihhasa) on the 
text of that Abhidharma. As we learn from Yuan 
Chwang (Hiuen Tsiang), this compilation took place 
under the patronage of King Kaniska, who is now 
generally believed to have flourished in the 1st 
cent. A, D. That Asvaghosa was contemporary with 
Kaniska is confirmed from another source, § which 
describes Asvaghosa’s life in detail, and from which 
are derived the later legends concerning him. 

We are told that Asvaghosa was a learned but 
haughty man, who was at last converted to the 
Buddhist faith in the nonentity of the phenomenal 
world. The agent in his conversion was Purna- 
yasas, a disciple of Parsva, H who is said to have 
presided over the compilation of the above-men- 
tioned great commentary. After his conversion 
Asvaghosa worked eagerly for the propagation of 
Buddha’s teaching in Kusumapura (tne modem 
Patna), not only as a preacher, out also as a poet 
and musician. When that town was taken by the 
army of Chandana Kanistha, the king of the Yueh- 
chis, Asvaghosa was carried away to their country 
in the north as a portion of the tribute paid to the 
conqueror by the Magadhans. 

Another biography of Asvaghosa tells essentially 
the same story. The indebtedness of Asvaghosa 
to Parsva and Purnayasas is confirmed by the ex- 
pression of homage at the beginning of the Alan- 

* Tr. in SBEy vol. xlix. 

t Record of the Buddhist Religion^ Oxi , 1896, pp. 163, 165 f. 

1 1 Ay 1903, p. 350. 

§ Records of the PatriarchSy Nanjio, No. 1340, tr. by Eonkarya 
(Kifikara of Suzuki and Kekaya of Takakusu) in 472 ; No. 1460 
tr. by Kumarajiva about 405 ; see Wassilieff, p. 231. 

I Possibly an epithet of Katyayaniputra. 


kara, while his connexion with King Kanistha is 
elsewhere asserted.* 

Thus far the traditions about Aivaghosa’s life, 
which are the oldest sources of our knowledge 
about him, may be regarded as comparatively 
authentic. But when we take up many other 
writings which bear his name, we find ourselves in 
the dark as to the identity of the person, t And 
the matter is made no clearer by the Tibetan 
tradition, which applies many epithets to him. 
This tradition dates from the 16th cent., and itself 
seems to he the result of confusion. 

According to it, Asvaghosa was living under King Bindusara, 
the son of Ohandragupta, and was connected with Kanika, the 
king of Tili and Malava in the west. Of six epithets given to 
him we mention : Ma4}j:cheta, Dharmika-Subhuti, Sura. Com- 
paring these different traditions, we find little reason to see in 
this Aivaghosa the author of the Buddha-charita, except the 
connexion of* the name with King Kanigka or Kanika. The 
Tibetan author, it is true, states expressly that the Kanika 
mentioned there is not to be confused with Kaniska, yet there 
is reason enough to suspect his accuracy. 

The following are the works attributed to a per- 
son or persons bearing the name of Asvaghosa. 

1. * Hymn in one hundred and fifty stanzas.' This has been 
handed down to us in a Chinese and in a Tibetan version. The 
two agree fairly well with one another, and in both the author 
is known as Matycheta. The colophon to the Tibetan version 
identifies this Matfcheta with A^vagho§a. But I-Xsing, the 
translator of the hymn into Chinese, seems to regard him as 
different from the author of the Buddha-charita. On the other 
hand, there is in Tibetan an epistle sent from Matpeheta to 
King Kanika of the Ku^a race.t King Kanistiha is mentioned in 
Aivaghosa’s Alankara as of the Kusa race. But there A^va- 
ghoga speaks of the kmg as of one who lived in the past. It 
remains quite uncertain whether Mat^-cheta and Asvaghosa, on 
the one hand, and Kanika, Kaniska, and Kani^|;ba, on the 
other, are respectively to be identified or not. 

2. The Vajra-suchi,§ a refutation of the caste-system, bears 
the name of Asvaghosa as its author ; but the same text in the 
Chinese translation (Nanjio, No. 1303) is ascribed to Fa Hien, 
lit. ‘ law-fame.’ This name is usually rendered as DbarmayaSas, 
but may be Dharmika-Subhuti, lit, ‘ lawful-glory,’ 

3. Further, a work, in the Chinese translation, called ‘The 
Distinctions of the Fruits of Works’ (Nanjio, No. 1349), is 
ascribed to a Bodhisattva ‘Great Valour,' which is surely Maha- 
6ura in Sanskrit. Another book, ‘Transmigration in the Six 
Resorts,' agrees with the above in substance, and its authorship 
is ascribed to Asvaghosa. 

The two instances given above seem to be confirmatory of the 
Tibetan tradition, but they are not strong enough to establish 
the identity of these A6vagho?aB with the author of the Buddha- 
charita. 

4. Another book ascribed to A^vagho§a is *A Nirgrantha’a 
Inquiry into the principle of Non-ego.’ )[ It expounds the con- 
trast of phenomena and reality, just as in the sermon delivered 
by Purnayasas to Asvaghosa which is preserved in the Records 
of the Patriarchs. Probably this A§vagho§a is the same as the 
Asvaghosa of those Records. 

6. There is mention of the name A^vagho^a in the memoirs 
of Tuan Chwang. This Asvaghosa was a contemporary of 
Nagarjunana, of Deva, of Kumaral'abdha, and of the man who 
detected a Brahman possessed by a demon. Though Yuan 
Chwang calls this Asvaghosa a Bodhisattva, we have no ground 
for identifying him with any of the A^vaghosas mentioned above. 

6. Finally, we have ASvagho§a the author of The Awakening 
of Faith,^ 

This last work represents a well-reasoned exposi- 
tion of the doctrines of the final metaphysical prin- 
ciple and of the phenomenal world as contrasted 
with it. Everything phenomenal is unreal, be- 
cause it is made up of constituents and is governed 
by the law of causality. Now reality transcends 
every distinction and qualification. It is the bvrm 
6y, and cannot but be named tatJiatd, Le» 'the 
* Nanjio, No. 1329, Ratnapi^akay tr. by Kinkarya. He gives 
the name as sometiung like Kanita (or, -^itiha) ; but a later trans- 
lator, Suryaya^as, gives Kanistha. 

t T. Suzuki has made *a very exhaustive collection of the 
materials respecting these works and legends in his introduction 
to A^vaghosa’s Awakening of Faith, Chicago, 1900. But he 
was too anxious to regard any A^vaghoga as identical with the 
author of the book he translated. 

t On the connexion of Matrcheta with King Kanika and the 
questions connected therewith, see F. W. Thomas, art. in JA, 
1903, p. 346 f. 

§ A. F. Weber, Die Vdjra-suci des Agvaghoska, Berlin, 1860. 

11 Tr. by Suryaya^as (11th cent.), but the work is not men- 
tioned in Naimo’s Catalogue. See S. Beal, Buddhist Records of 
the Western World, 2 vols., Boston, 1886 ; Life of Buddha, by 
A§vagho§a Bodhisattva, SBE xix., Oxford, 1883, p. xxx ff. ; L. 
A. Waddell, Lamaism, 1895, p. 10 f. 

^ Nanjio, No. 1249 f., translated by T. Suzuki ; see above 
note t. 
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Thatness.’ The final aim of Bnddhist enlighten- 
ment consists in the full realization of this absolute 
reality, -which is the true and highest condition of 
Buddhahood* That is the eternal substance of 
the Truth revealed by Buddha, and is, therefore, 
the true doctrine and, at the same time, the true 
body or entity of Buddha, i,e. the Dharma-kdya, 
But the absolute, which is unique in its substance, 
does not remain without its manifestations. When 
it appears to us in its state of bliss, it is the Buddha 
in enjoyment (samhhoga). When it is manifested 
in this world in order to save us personally, it is 
the Buddha inpamate or in kenosis {nirmdna), as, 
for example, Sakyamuni. In order to attain the 
ideal of enlightenment, it is necessary for us to 
believe in any of these three aspects of Buddha’s 
personality, and to be saved by his grace {pari- 
graha, lit. ‘grasping’). 

Thus we see in this work of A^vagho§a a concise 
systematization of later Buddhist metaphysics in 
their consequences, and of Buddhist religious faith, 
expressed in the doctrines of the three personalities 
(bodies) of Buddha,* and of the relation between 
grace and faith. 

Summing up these statements, we have not 
pough evidence either to afi&rm or to deny the 
identity of any of the A^vaghosas enumerated 
under heads 1-6, except 4, with the author of the 
Buddha- charita. The same epithet may have been 
applied to many authors in different periods, be- 
cause of their poetic talent or of their wisdom, 
which is said to have touched the heart even of 
a horse. The Tibetan tradition seems to have 
erroneously regarded these different persons as one 
with many names. 

Ln-BRATURK.— Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese Buddhist 
Books, 1883, No. 1460, * Life of A6vaghosa,’ No. 1463 ; ‘ Life 
of Vasubandhu,’ in JBAS, 1906, p. 83 ff,, and Wassilieff, 
Buddhismus, 1860, p. 239. AnESAKI 


AgVAMEDHA . — The aSvamedhaf ‘ horse-sacri- 
fice,’ is one of the most imposing sacrifices in 
Indian ritual. ^ It ranks as one of the great or 
solemn sacrificial ceremonies {mahdJcratu or yajna- 
kratu). As early as the Ki^eda itself two hymns 
are found composed for this particular occasion 
(i. 162 and 163). The sacrifice is described in de- 
tail in the Satapatha-Brahmana (xiii. 1-5) and 
Taittiriya-Brahmana (iii. 8—9), as well as in the 
special treatises on ritual known as the ^rauta- 
sutras, of Katyay^a (xx.), Apastamba (xx.), 
Asvalayana (x. 6 f.), Sankhayana (xvi.), and others. 
In the Mahsbharata (xiv. 71. 14 ff.) the horse-sacri- 
fice which King Yudhisthira celebrated after his 
victory over the Kurus, as a purification from all 
sins, is described with epic diffuseness. The ak'oa- 
medha was thus the royal sacrifice par excellence. 
The privilege of sacrificing the horse belonged 
only to a ruler whose sovereign power was undis- 
puted, It was designed to secure for him con- 
tinued success, the fulfilment of all his desires, 
mcrease of strength and extension of the empire. 
Conseg^uently the sacrifice was made before an 
expedition for conquest (digvijaya), or after a cam- 
pai^ which had ended in victory. The Aitareya- 
Brahmana (viii. 21 f.) gives a list, adorned with 
antique verses, of the kings of olden times who, 
after ascending the throne, marched victoriously 
through the whole earth and then celebrated a 
horse-sacnfice. The^ ahamedha thus became a 
great btate function in the performance of which 
the people took part ofiBcially, and with which 
were associated customs of a secular and often 
very gross character, accompanied by oratorical 
displays. In the strictly regulated ritual these 
in detaU ; but in olden times, 
before the ntual had hardened into fixed rules 
they were a matter of spontaneous improvization. 

♦ See art. ‘Triad’ in JRAS, 1906, p. 94^ ff. 


These two features, its more secular character and 
its national colouring, distinguished the aSvamedha 
from most of the other sacrifices, which were ex- 
clusively priestly. 

The sacnfiice began in spring or summer, and, 
with the preparatory ceremonies, occupied more 
than a year. First, a suitable victim had to be 
carefully selected. The animal chosen must be of 
pure breed and valuable, distinguished by special 
marks. After it had been set apart for sacrifice by 
the symbolical act of tethering to the sacrificial post, 
and had been bathed, it was granted full freedom 
again. It was allowed to run loose for a whole 
year, and to sport freely in the company of a 
hundred old horses. A hundred royal princes, a 
hundred noblemen, a hundred sons of officials of 
higher, and a hundred of those of lower rank, all 
armed in accordance with their station, formed its 
escort and guarded it against danger or theft, 
without interfering with its freedom of movement. 
Conflicts or wars (cf. especially Mahabharata, xiv.) 
often resulted from attempts to steal the horse 
during its wanderings. If it were lost, the cere- 
monial had to be partly repeated and another 
animal substituted. 

While the horse thus roamed about at a dis- 
tance, the people at home awaited the time of its 
return, ancf in the meantime took part in all kinds 
of festivities. Gifts were offered daily to the god 
Savitr; daily also at a festive gathering before 
the king and the court the hotr had to give a 
recital. Every eleven days this cycle of recita- 
tions was repeated. The recital concluded with 
an appropriate chapter from the Vedas, together 
with sm^g, lute-playing, and impromptu verses, 
composed by a noble bard in honour of the king, 
the giver or the sacrifice, in which he was com- 
pared with the pious rulers of olden times. The 
recital itself was enlivened by dramatic action. 
According to the class of persons who formed the 
subject-matter of the recitation, it was arranged 
that the audience and chorus to whom the reciter 
addressed himself should consist of old or young 
people,^ snake-charmers, robbers, usurers, fisher- 
men, bird-catchers, or sages. When the year had 
expired and the horse had returned, the sacrifice 
began with consecration [dlksd) of the king. 

The ceremony proper lasted three days, and was 
accompanied by numerous other animal-sacrifices, 
and by the pressing of the soma. On the second 
day, the sacrificial horse, decked with gold, was 
once more yoked with three other horses to a 
gilded car, ariven round, and then bathed. On 
its return, it was anointed by the three chief wives 
of the king and decorated, while the hotr and the 
superintendent of the sacrifice (Brahman) per- 
formed a Brahmodya, or theosophical enigma-play. 
The horse was then bound, together with a he-goat, 
to its sacrificial post, the other animals for sacri- 
fice, to the number of several hundreds, being 
bound to similar posts ; and, having been covered 
with cloth, it was suffocated. The chief wife of the 
king had to lie down by the corpse under a cover- 
ing and submit to an obscene ceremony, while the 
sacrificial priests took part with the women and 
maidens in sportive questions and answers ( Vaja- 
samyi-Samhitdf xxiii. 221), not distinguished by 
delicacy. As soon as the chief wife had arisen, 
the horse was skilfully cut up. After another 
series of enigmatic guestions in which all the chief 
priests and the sacrincer joined, the served portions 
of the horse were roasted on a spit and offered to 
Prajapati. On the third day the whole festival 
closed with the bath of purification of the donor 
of the sacrifice and with gifts to the sacrificing 
priests. The honorarium (daksind), which was 
measured with a very liberal hand, was derived 
from booty captured in the conquered land. Even 
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wives of the king with their maids figure among 
the presents. 

Literature.— A. Hillebrandt, Ritmllitteratur (Sfcrassburg, 
1897), p. 149 ; J. Egrgeling:, SEE xliv., Introd. p. xvf. 

K. Geldner. 

ASYLUM. — Asylum (Lat. as^lum^ Gr. &(tv\op, 
‘refuge,’ ‘sanctuary,’ neut. of adj. dcrvXos, ‘in- 
violable,’ from d priv. and (nj\7j, cOXop, ‘right of 
seizure ’) means a place of shelter and protection 
from which a refugee is not allowed to be forcibly 
removed. 

1. Among many peoples at different stages of 
civilization sacred places are asylums. Thus 
among the Aruntas of Central Australia there 
is in each local totem centre a spot called ertna- 
tulunga, in the immediate neighbourhood of which 
everything is sacred and must on no account be 
hurt. The plants growing there are never inter- 
fered with in any way ; animals which come there 
are safe from the spear of the hunter ; and a man 
who is being pursued by others cannot be touched 
as long as he remains at this spot.^ At Maiva, in 
the South-Eastern part of New Guinea, ‘should 
a man be pursued by an enemy and take re^ge in 
the duhu [or temple], he is perfectly safe inside. 
Any one smiting another inside the dubu would 
have his arms and legs shrivelled up, and he could 
do nothing but wish to die.’ ^ In Upolu, one of 
the Samoan Islands, a certain god, Vave, had his 
residence in an old tree, which served as an asylum 
for murderers and other great offenders ; if that 
tree was reached by the criminal, he was safe, and 
the avenger could pursue no farther, but had to 
wait for investigation and trial.® In the^ island 
of Hawaii there were two puhonuas, or cities of 
refuge, which afforded an inviolable sanctuaiy 
even to the vilest criminal who entered their 
precincts, and during war offered safe retreat to 
all the non-combatants of the neighbouring dis- 
tricts who flocked into them, as well as to the van- 
quished. As soon as the fugitive had entered, 
he repaired to the presence of the idol and made a 
short ejaculatory address, expressive of his obliga- 
tions to him in reaching the place with security. 
The priests and their adherents would immedi- 
ately put to death any one who should have the 
temerity to follow or molest those who were once 
within the pale of the pahu tahu, and, as they^ put 
it, under the shade or protection of the spirit of 
Keave, the tutelary deity of the place. After a 
short period, probably not more than two or three 
days, the refugee was permitted to return un- 
molested to his home, the^ divine protection being 
supposed still to abide with him.^ In Tahiti the 
morais, or holy places, likewise gave shelter to 
criminals of every kind.® 

2. In many North American tribes certain 
sacred places or whole villages served as asylums.® 
Thus the Arikaras of the Missouri had in the 
centre of their largest village a sacred lodge called 
the ‘medicine-lodge,’ where no blood was to be 
spilled, not even that of an enemy,’ ‘ In almost 
every Indian nation,’ says Adair, who wrote about 
the tribes of the South-Eastern States, ‘ there are 
several peaceable towns, which are called “old- 
beloved, ancient, holy, or white towns ” ; they 
seem to have been formerly “towns of refuge,’’ 
for it is not in the memory of their oldest people 
that human blood was ever shed in them, al- 

1 Spencer-Gillen*, p. 133 ft. 

2 Chalmers and Gill, Work and Adventurer in New Guinea 
(1885), p. 186. 

8 Turner, Samoa (1884)^. 64 f . 

4 Ellis, Tour through Mawaii (1827), p. 166 11!.; Jarves, His- 
tory of the Hawaiian Islands (187^, p. 28 f. 

c Turnbull, Voyage round the World (1813), p. 366 ; Wilson, 
Missionary Voyage to the Southern Pacific Ocean (1799), p, 361. 

« Bourke, * Medicine-Men of the Apache,' in 9 RBEW (1892), 
p. 463 ; Kohl, Kitschi-Gami (1869), p. 271 (Ohippewas). 

7 Bradbury, Travels in the Interior of America (1817), p. 
166 f. 


though they often force persons from them, and 
put them to death elsewhere.’ ^ Among the Acag- 
chemen Indians, however, in the valley and neigh- 
bourhood of San Juan Capistrano in California, a 
criminal who had fled to a vanquech, or place of 
worship, was secure not only as long as he re- 
mamed there, but also after he had left the sanctu- 
ary. It was not lawful even to mention his 
crime ; all that the avenger could do to him was 
to point at him and deride him, saying, ‘Lo, a 
coward, who has been forced to flee to Chinig- 
chinich !’ Yet this flight turned the punishment 
from the head of the criminal upon that of one of 
his relatives.® 

3. On the coast of Malabar a certain temple 
situated to the south-east of Calicut affords pro- 
tection to thieves and adulterous women belong- 
ing to the Brahman caste ; hut this privilege is 
reckoned among the sixty-four anatcharams, or 
abuses, which were introduced by Brahmanism.® 
Among the Kafirs of the Hindu-Kush there are 
several ‘cities of refuge,’ the largest being the 
village of Mergrom, which is sdmost entirely 
peopled by chiles^ or descendants of persons who 
have slain some fellow-tribesman.® In the Cau- 
casus holy groves offer refuge to criminals, as also 
to animals, which cannot be shot there.® 

The Barotse of South Central Africa have a city 
of refuge, where anybody who has incurred the 
king’s wrath or committed a crime is safe; the 
man in charge of it is expected to plead for him 
before the chief, and the refugee can tnen return to 
his house in peace.® In Congo Fran^ais, according 
to Miss Kingsley, there are several sanctuaries. 

‘ The great one in the Calabar district is at Omon. 
Thither mothers of twins, widows, thieves, and 
slaves flee, and if they reach it are safe.’ ’ In 
Ashanti a slave who flees to a temple and dashes 
himself against the fetish cannot easily be brought 
back to his master.® Among the Negroes of Accra, 
criminals used to ‘ seat themselves upon the fetish,’ 
that is, place themselves under its protection ; 
but murderers who sought refuge with the fetish 
were always liable to be delivered up to their 
pursuers.® 

4. In Morocco the tombs of saints and mosques 
offer shelter to refugees, especially in those parts 
of the country where the Sultan’s government has 
no power; even the descendants of the saint or 
his manager [mlcaddam) can only by persuasion 
and by promising* to mediate between the suppliant 
and his pursuer induce the former to leave the 
place. In other Muhammadan countries there 
are, or have been, similar places of refuge. In 
Persia the great number of such asylums proved 
so injurious to public safety, that about the middle 
of the 19th cent, only three mosques were left 
which were recognized by the government as afford- 
ing protection to criminals of every description.^ 

j Among the Hebrews the right of asylum origin- 
ally belonged to all altars (Ex 21^®^* ; cf. W. K. 


1 Adair, History of the American Indians (1776), p. 169 ; see 
also pp. 158, 416. 

2 Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States, iiL (1883) p 
167 ; Boscana, in Robinson, Life in California (1846), p. 262 f. 

s Graul, Reise nach Ostindien^ iii. (1854) pp. 352, 336. 

4 Scott Robertson, Kdjirs of the Hindu-Kush (1896), p. 44L 

8 Hahn, KauJcasisehe Reisen (1896), p. 122. 

« Arnot, Garenganze (1889), p. 77. 

7 Kingsley, Travels in West Africa (1897), p. 466. 

8 Bowdich, Mission to Ashantee Q-S19), p. 266. 

9 Monrad, Skildring of Quinea-Kysten (1822), p. 89. 

10 Westennarck, * L'dr, or the Transference of Conditional 
Curses in Morocco,' in Anthrop. Essays presented to E, B, 
Twfor (1907), p, 372 f. 

11 Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, L (1889) p. 237 1 ; 
Quatremfere, ‘M6moire sur les asiles chez les Arabes,' in 
Mimoires de VInstitvI de France, Acad4mie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, xv. pt. ii. (1842), p. 313 f. 

12 Polak, Persien, li. (1865) p. 83fl ; Brugsch, Im Lands der 
Sonne (1886), p. 246 ; Jackson, Persia Past and Present (1906), 
pp. 170, 267, 422. 
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Smitli, Bel, of Semites^, 1894, p. 148, n. l) j but on 
the abolition of the local altars it was limited to 
certain cities of refuge, three on either side of the 
Jordan (Bt 4^^®* Unintentional manslayers 

were sheltered in these cities ; whereas, if a refugee 
was found guilty of murder, he had to be taken 
away from the asylum by the elders of his town 
and delivered to the next kinsman of the murdered 
person, to be put to death by him (Dt 
According to the post-exilic law, the refugee could 
leave the place, after the high priest’s death, 
without being exposed to the pursuit of the avenger 
of blood (Nu 35^^) ; but he was not permitted to 
purchase an earlier return to his possession with a 
money ransom (Nu 35^^). However, the restriction 
of the legal right of asylum to the case of in- 
voluntary homicide was undoubtedly a narrowing 
of the ancient custom. Many heathen sanctuaries 
of the Phoenicians and Syrians retained even in 
Eoman times what seems to have been an unlimited 


right of asylum, and at certain Arabian shrines 
the god likewise gave shelter to all fugitives 
without distinction, and even stray or stolen cattle 
that reached the holy ground could not be reclaimed 
by their owners. ^ 

^ 5 . In Greece many sanctuaries possessed the 
right of asylum down to the end of paganism, and 
any violation of this right was supposed to be 
severely punished by the deity. ^ According to an 
old tradition, Eomulus established a sanctuary, 
dedicated to some unknown god or spirit, on the 
slope of the Capitoline Hill, proclaiming that all 
who resorted to it, whether bond or free, should 
be safe.® This tradition and also some other state- 
ments made by Latin writers^ seem to indicate 
that from ancient times certain sacred places in 
Eome gave shelter to refugees ; but it was only 
at a comparatively late period of Eoman history 
that the right of sanctuary, under Greek influence, 
became a recognized institution of some import- 
ance.® This right was expressly conferred upon 
the temple which in the year 42 B.C. was built in 
honour of Caesar;® and other imperial temples, 
as also the statues of emperors, laid claim to the 
same privilege.'^ When Christianity became the 
religion of the State, a similar claim was made by 
the Churches ; but a legal right of asylum was 
first granted to them by Honorius in the West 
and Theodosius in the East.® Subsequently it 
was restricted by Justinian, who decreed that all 
manslayers, adulterers, and kidnappers of women 
who fled to a church should be taken out of it,® 

6 . The right of sanctuary existed among the 
pagan Slavs, or some of them,i® and, as it seems, 
among the ancient Teutons. After their con- 
version to Christianity the privilege of asylum 

IW.R. Smith, p. 148 f. ^ ® J 

2Tac. Ann, hi. 60 ff. ; Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, i. 
Q896) p. 73; Westcott, Essays in the History of ReUgious 
Thought %n the West (1891), p. 115 ; Schmidt, Hie Ethik der 
alien GHecIwn, li. (1882) p. 285 ; Bulmerincq, Has Asylrecht 
(1853), p. 35 £f. ; Ful^ ‘ Das Asylrecht im Alterthum und 
Mittelalter’ in ZVRW vii. (1887) p. 118ff.; Barth, de Grce- 
eorum asylis (1888). 

8 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Antiquitates Romance, h. 16 ; 
Liyy, 1 . 8. 6 f. ; Plutarch, Romulus, ix. 6 ; Strabo, 7. 3. 2, p. 230. 

4 Valenus Maximus, Facta dictaque memorabilia, viii. 9. l • 
Dionys. Hal. Antiq. Rom. vi. 45 ; Cicero, de Lege Agrarid 
(^atw secunda, 14 (36) ; see also Hartung, Hie Religion der 
Romer, 11 . (1836) p. 68 f. 

eSee Tac, Ann. m. 36; Plautus, Rudens, 723; Dio Cassius. 
Histona Romana, xlvii, 19 ; Bulmerincq, op. eit, p, 68 £E, : 
Mommsen, Romisches Stra^recht (1899), p. 468 f. 

8 Dio Cassius, xlvii, 19. 

J Tac. Ann. iv. 67 ; Suetonius, Tiberius, 63 ; Mommsen, op, 

/M.r. Tk ^An ^ * 


8 Mommsen, op. eit. p. 461 f. 

0 Novelloe, xvii. 7. 

C?Arona der Slaven, i. 83 (1852), p. 170. 

Wilda, Ddw Stra/recht der Germanen (1842), p. 248 i 
Stemann, Den danske Retshistorie indtil Christian F.'s L 
P* 578- Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, it. (18i 
Frauenstadt, Blutraehe m 
locLtschlagsuhne tm deidschen Mittelalter (1881), p. 61. 


within the church was recognized in most of their 
codes. In the Middle Ages and later, persons who 
fled to a church or to certain boundaries surround- 
ing it were, for a time at least, safe from all 
prosecution, it being considered treason against 
God, an offence beyond compensation, to force 
even the most flagrant criminal from His altar. 
The ordinary of the sacred place, or his official, 
was the only one who could try to induce him to 
leave it ; but if he failed, the utmost that could be 
done was to deny the refugee victuals, so that he 
might go forth voluntarily.^ In the Lex Baiu- 
warioTum (i. 7 ) it is asserted in the strongest terms 
that there is no crime which may not be pardoned 
from the fear of God and reverence for the saints. 


But the right of sanctuary was OTadually subjected 
to various restrictions both by secular legisla- 
tion and by the Church.^ Innocent ill. enjoined 
that refuge should not be given to a highway 
robber or to anybody who devastated cultivated 
fields at night,® and, according to Beaurnanoir’s 
Coutumes du Beauvoisis (xi. 15 ff.), dating from 
the 13th cent., it was also denied to persons guilty 
of sacrilege or arson. The Parliament of Scotland 
enacted that whoever sought the protection of the 
Church for homicide should be required to come 
out and undergo an assize, that it might be found 
whether it was committed of ‘ forethought felony ’ 
or in ‘chaud-mell 6 ’; and only in the latter case 
was he to be restored to the sanctuary, the sherifl 
being directed to give him security to that efiect 
before requiring him to leave it.* In England a 
malefactor who took refuge in a consecrated church 
could not be removed from it ; but it was the duty 
of the four neighbouring * vills ’ to beset the holy 
place, prevent his escape, and send for a coroner, 
who then came and parleyed with the refugee. 
The latter had his choice Between submitting to 
trial and abjuring the realm. If he chose to 
abjure the realm, he hurried, dressed in pilgrim’s 
^ise, to the port which was assigned to him, and 
left England, being bound by his oath never to 
return. His land was escheated, his chattels were 
forfeited, and if he came back his fate was that 
of an outlaw. But if the refugee would neither 
submit to trial nor abjure the realm, then the 
contention of the civil power was that, at all 
events after he had enjoyed the right of asylum for 
forty days, he was to be starved into submission ; 
although the clergy resented this interference 


with the peace of Holy Church.® In the reign 
of Henry viii. there were certain places which 
were allowed to he ‘ places of tuition and privilege ’ 
— ^in fact, cities of permanent refuge for persons 
who should, according to ancient usage, have 
abjured the realm, after having fled to a church. 
There was a governor in each of these privileged 
places, charged with the daily duty of mustering 
his men, who were not to exceed twenty in each 
town, and who had to wear a badge whenever 
they appeared out of doors. But when these 
regrdations were made, the protection of sanctuary 
was taken away from persons guilty of murder, 
rape, burglary, highway robbery, or arson. The 
law of sanctuary was then left unchanged till the 
reign of James I., when, in theory, the privilege 
in question was altogether denied to criminals.® 

1 Milman, History of Latin Christianity, ii. (1867) p. 69 ; 
Bulmerincq, op. dt, p. 73 fit. ; Fuld, ho. at. p. 186 fE. ; Bracton, 
de Legibus et eonsuetudinibus Anglice, fol. 1365, vol. ii. (1879) 
p. 392 f. ; Innes, Scotland in the Middle Ages (I860), p, 196 1 

2 Brunner, op, dt. U. 611 1; Bulmerincq, op. dt. p. 91 fl.: 
Fuld, loc. dt. p. 140 f. 

8 Gregory ix,, Decretales, iii. 49, 6. 

4 Innes, op. dt. p. 198. 

8 Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law bef&re the 
Time of Edward I. U. (1898) p. 690 f.; R6ville, ‘L'abjuratio 
remi,* in Revue historique, vol 1. (1892) p. 14 ff. 

6 Pike, History of Crime in England, ii. (1876) p. 263, 
Blackstone, Commentai'ies on the Laws of England, vol. iv 
(1778) p. 333. 
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Yet j as a matter of fact, asylums continued to exist 
in England so late as the reign of George I., when 
that of ‘St. Peter’s at Westminster was abolished.^ 
In the legislation of Sweden the last reference to 
the privilege of sanctuary is found in an enactment 
of 1528.2 In France it was abolished by an 
ordonnance of 1639.® In Spain it existed even 
in the 19th century.'* Not long ago the most 
important churches in Abyssinia,® the monastery 
of AlFaf Woira in the same country,® and the 
quarter in Gondar where the head of the Abys- 
smian clergy has his residence,*^ were reported to 
be asylums for criminals. And the same was the 
case with the old Christian churches among the 
Suanetians of the Caucasus.® 

Among the ancient Irish the right of sanctuary 
also existed. This was of two sorts ; temporary 
within the precinct {maigen) of a person of rank, 
and permanent within the land of a hostel {bruden) 
or the glebe (nemed, termann) of a church. The 
maigen varied according to the status of the owner 
of the land, ranging from the radius of one spear- 
cast to the entire plain in which the palace of a 
provincial king, the king of Ireland, or the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, stood. Within the maigen the 
fugitive, when duly certified of the character of 
the place and granted formal permission to enter, 
was safe, so long as he in no wise injured the 
maigen or its owner, for a time, but must sooner 
or later incur the penalty of his original misdeed. 
Within the bruden^ on the other hand, a homicide 
was safe from the vengeance of his victim^s friends 
until he could obtain a fair trial before a hrehon^ 
or judge. ‘ The right accorded to the maigen of a 
dwelling was for the protection of the owner 
against scenes of violence on his premises by 
outsiders — not primarily in the interest of the 
fugitive; and as it depended on the will — or 
caprice— of the owner, it was uncertain. It was 
indeed not an asylum at all in the proper sense of 
the word. But the sanctuary of a churchy or the 
asylum of a bruden was absolute and inviolable, 
depending on no conditions and on no man^s will or 
caprice.’ ® 

7 . In many cases the tombs of dead or the 
houses of Imng persons serve as asylums. The 
Arab poet found a safe refuge at the 

tomb of his enemy’s father.^® In the monarchical 
states of the Gallas, in Eastern Africa, homicides 
enjoy a legal right of asylum if they have 
succeeded in escaping to a nut near the burial- 
place of the king.^^ Among the Barotse^® and 
Kafirs ^® the tombs of chiefs are places of refuge. 
Among the Ovambos in South-Western Africa the 
village of a great chief is abandoned at his death, 
except by the members of a certain family, who 
remain there to prevent it from falling into utter 
decay ; and condemned criminals who contrive to 
escape to one of these deserted villages are safe, 
at least for a time.^^ Among various peoples the 
domicile of the chief or king is an asylum for 


1 Juaserand, English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Agee 

(1892), p. 166. 

2 Nordstrom, Bidrag till den svenska samhallS’fhrfattningens 
histona^ li. (1840) p. 405. 
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ii. (1858) p. 246. 
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B Hellwig, Das Asylrecht der Naturvolker (1903), p. 62. 

6 Harris, Highlands of JBthiopia, ii. (1844) p. 93. 

7Ruppel, Reise in Ahyssinien^ ii. (1840) pp. 74, 81; von 
Heuglin, Reise nach Ahessinien (1868), p, 213 
8 von Haxthausen, Transcaucasia (1854), p. 160 n. 

8 Joyce, Social Hist, of Ancient Ireland (1903), i. S58f., ii. 
44 f., 173. 

10 Goldziher, op, dt. i. 236. 

11 Paulitschke, Ethnographic Nordost^AfrikaSt Die geistige 
Cultur der Dandkil, etc. (1896), p. 167. 

12 Decle, Three Tears in Savage Africa (1898)^. 76. 

13 Rehme, ‘ Das Recht der Amaxosa' in ZVRw x. 61. 

14 Schinz, Deutsch-Sudwest-Afrika (1891), 312. 


criminals ; ^ and in some places in West Africa 
the same is the case with the house of the high 
priest. 2 In Usambara, again, a murderer cannot 
be arrested at any of the four places where the 
great wizards of the country reside.® But even 
the house of an ordinary man may possess the 
right of asylum. Among the Bareas and Kunamas, 
in Eastern Africa, a murderer who finds time to 
flee into another person’s dwelling cannot he seized, 
and it is considered a point of honour for the 
community to help him to escape abroad.* In 
the Pelew Islands ^ no enemy may be killed in a 
house, especially not in the presence of the host.’® 
In Europe the privilege of asylum went hand in 
hand with the sanctity of the homestead ; ® and 
the reach of a man’s peace was proportionate to 
his rank.”^ 

8 . The right of sanctuary has been ascribed to 
various causes. Obviously erroneous is the sugges- 
tion that places of refuge were established with a 
view to protecting unintentional ofienders from 
punishment or revenge.® The restriction of the 
privilege of sanctuary to cases of accidental 
injuries is not at all general, and where it occurs 
it is undoubtedly an innovation due to moral or 
social considerations. Very frequently this privi- 
lege has been attributed to a desire to give time for 
the first heat of resentment to pass over before the 
injured party could seek redress.® But although 
such a desire may have helped to preserve the 
right of asylum where it has once come into 
existence, it could hardly account for the origin 
of this right. It should be remembered that the 
privilege of sanctuary not only affords temporary 
protection to the refugee, but in many cases 
altogether exempts him from punishment or 
retaliation, and that shelter is given even to 
animals which have fled to a sacred place. And 
if the theory referred to were correct, how could 
we explain the fact that the right of asylum is 
particularly attached to sanctuaries ? It nas been 
said that the right of sanctuary bears testimony 
to the power of certain places to transmit their 
virtues to those who entered them,^® But it is 
doubtful whether we have any evidence that the 
fugitive is supposed to partake of the sanctity of 
the place which shelters him. In Morocco, persons 
who are permanently attached to mosques or the 
shrines of saints are generally regarded as more 
1 Hannon, Voyages and Travels in the Interior of JSforth 
America (1820), p. 297 (Taculhes); Lewin, Hill Tracts of 
Chittagong (1869), p. 100 (Kukis) ; Junghuhn, Die Battalander 
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land- en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indie, xxxvii. (1888) 
p, 84 (natives of Koetei, a district of Borneo) ; Jung, quoted by 
Kohler, * Recht der Marschallinsulaner,' m Zeitschr. /. verge. 
Rechtsmss. xiv. 447 (natives of Nauru in the Marshall Group); 
Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia (1861), p. 334 (Samoans) ; 
Rautanen, in Steinmetz, Recktsverhaltnisse, p. 342 (Ondongas); 
Schinz, op. cit. p. 312 (Ovambos); Rehme, ‘Das Recht der 
Amaxosa,' in Zeitschr. f. vergl. Reehtswiss. x. 60; Merker, 
quoted by Kohler, ‘Banturecht in Ostafrika,' ib. xv. 65 
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or less holy ; but, so far as the present writer 
knows, this is never the case with casual visitors 
or suppliants, hence it is hardly from fear of the 
refugee that his pursuer refrains from laying hands 
on him. Prof. Kobertson Smith has stated part of 
the truth in saying that ‘ the assertion of a man’s 
undoubted rights as against a fugitive at the 
sanctuary is regarded as an encroachment on its 
holiness.^^ There is an almost instinctive fear of 
disturbing the peace, and particularly of shedding 
blood, 2 in a holy place ; and if it is improper to 
commit any act of violence in the house of another 
man, it is naturally considered equally offensive, 
and at the same time much more dangerous, to do 
so in the homestead of a supernatural being. But 
this is only one aspect of the matter; another, 
equally important, stdl calls for an explanation. 
Why should the gods or saints themselves be so 
anxious to protect criminals who have sought 
refuge in their sanctuaries? Why do they not 
deliver them up to justice through their earthly 
representatives ? 

The answer lies in certain ideas which refer to 
human as well as divine protectors of refugees. 
The god or saint is in exactly the same position 
as a man to whose dwelling a person has fled for 
shelter. According to Moorish ideas, the owner of 
the house or tent must, in his own interest, assist 
the fugitive ; for, by being in close contact with 
him and his family and his belongings, the refugee 
is thought to be able to transfer to them curses 
and evil wishes. He is in the *dr of his host, and 
Vdr denotes a compulsory relation between two 
persons, the constraining character of which is due 
to the belief in the transference of a conditional 
curse,® Ideas of this sort seem commonly to 
underlie the duty of assisting a suppliant;^ and 
especially when the protector is so mighty a per- 
sonage as a king or chief or high priest, his domicile 
then readily comes to be regarded as an inviolable 
place of refuge. Sometimes a criminal can, in a 
similar way, be a danger to the king even from 
a distance, or by meeting him, and must in con- 
sequence be pardoned. In Madagascar an offender 
escaped punishment if he could obtain sight of 
the sovereign, whether before or after conviction ; 
hence criminals at work on the high road were 
ordered to withdraw when the sovereign was 
known to be coming by.® In Usambara even a 
murderer is safe as soon as he has touched the 
person of the king.® Among the Marutse and 
neighbouring tribes, a person who is accused of 
any crime receives pardon if he lays a cwpa— the 
fossilized base of a conical shell, which is the most 
highly valued of all their instruments— at the feet 
of his chief ; and a miscreant likewise escapes 
punishment if he reaches and throws himself on 
the king’s drums. ^ On the Slave Coast, * criminals 
who are doomed to death are always gagged, be- 
cause if a man should speak to the king he must 
be pardoned.’ ® In Ashanti, if an offender should 
succeed in swearing on the Icing’s life, he must he 
pardoned, because such an oath is believed to in- 
volve danger to the king ; hence knives are driven 
through the cheeks from opposite sides, over the 
tongue, to prevent him from speaking.* So also 
among the Eomans, according to an old Jewish 
writer, a person condemned to death was gagged 

1 Rd. of SemJ^ p. 148. 

2 Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideoi, 

i. (1906) p. 380. * 

s Westermarck, in Anthrop. Essays presented to E. B, Tylor, 
p. 361 ff, 

^ Westennarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 
it 587 ff. 

5 Ellis, History of Madagascar, i. (1838) p. 376. 

6 Krapf, op. cit. ii. 132 xl* 

1 Exploration in Central Africa (1898), p. 129. 

Ewe-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast (18^), p. 224 . 
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to prevent him from cursing the king.^ Fear 
of the curses pronounced by a dissatisfied refugee 
likewise, in all probability, underlay certain other 
customs which were prevalent in ancient Rome. 
A servant or slave who came and fell down at 
the feet of Juppiter’s high priest, taking hold of 
his knees, was for that day freed from the whip ; 
and if a prisoner with irons and bolts on his feet 
succeeded in approaching the high priest in his 
house, he was let loose and his fetters were thrown 
on to the road, not through the door, but from 
the roof.^ Moreover, if a criminal who had been 
sentenced to death accidentally met a Vestal virgin, 
on his way to the place of execution, his life was 
saved.® So sensitive to imprecations were both 
Juppiter’s high priest and the priestesses of Vesta, 
that the Praetor was never allowed to compel them 
to take an oath.^ Among several peoples even 
ordinary women are regarded, in a way, as asylums, 
probably from fear of the magic power attributed to 
their sex. In various parts of Morocco, especially 
among the Berbers and Jbdla, or northern moun- 
taineers, a person who takes refuge with a woman 
by touching her is safe from his pursuer. Among 
the Arabs of the plains this custom is dying out, 
owing to their subjection to the Sultan’s govern- 
ment;® but among certain Asiatic Bedawln, the 
tribe of Shammar, ‘a woman can protect any 
number of persons, or even tents.’® Among the 
Circassians, ‘a stranger who intrusts himsdf to 
the patronage of a woman, or is able to touch with 
his month the breast of a wife, is spared and pro- 
tected as a relation of the blood, though he were 
the enemy, nay even the murderer, of a similar 
relative,’’ The inhabitants of Bar^iges in Bigorre 
have, down to recent times, preserved the old 
custom of pardoning a criminal who has sought 
refuge with a woman.® 

Now, as a refugee may by his curse force a king 
or a priest or any other human being with whom 
he establishes some kind of contact, to protect him, 
so he may in a similar manner constrain a god or 
saint as soon as he has entered his sanctuary. 
According to the Moorish expression, he is then m 
the 'dr of the saint, and the saint is bound to 
protect him, just as a host is bound to protect his 
guest. It is not only men that have to fear the 
curses of dissatisfied refugees. iEschylus puts the 
following words into the mouth of Apollo, when 
he declares his intention to assist his suppliant, 
Orestes: ‘Terrible both among men and gods is 
the wrath of a refugee, when one abandons him 
with intent.’* 

Litbraturb.— B ulmerincq, Das Asylrecht, Dorpat, 1863 ; R. 
Andree, * Die Asyle,' in Glohm xxxviii., Brunswick, 1880 ; Fuld, 
‘Das Asylrecht im Alterthum und Mittelalter,* m ZVRW vii., 
Stuttgart, 1887 ; Barth, de Grcecorum asylis, Strassburg, 1888 ; 
J. G. Frazer, ‘The Origin of Totemism,* in The Fortnightly 
Review, N.S., Ixv., London, 1899 ; Hellwig, Das Asylrecht der 
Naturvolker, Berlin, 1903 ; Westermarck, The Origin and De- 
velopment of the Moral Ideas, ii. (London, 1908) pp 628-638. 

Edward Westermarck. 

ATARGATIS. — Atargatis {'Ardpyaris, *Arap- 
ydrrj, *Ar^pyaris, ’Ara/rydreirts, ’ArTa[/D]7ci^77) is the 
Greek pronunciation of nnyiny, a Syrian goddess 
often mentioned by classical writers. The Aram, 
name was shortened into nnynn, the regular form 
in the Talmud, Syr. literature, and Armenian ; 
and from this was derived AepKcrib, Derceto, a 

1 Quoted by Levias, ‘Cursing,’ In JE4v. 390 (cf. in general, 
for Biblical and Talmudic material, Toy and Ginzberg, ib. ii. 
256-259). 

2 Plutarch, Questiones Romance, 111 ; Aulus Gellius, Nodes 
Atticce, X. 15. 8, 10. 

3 Plutarch, Nvma, x. 6. 

^ Aulus Gellius, x. 16. 31. 

3 Westermarck, Origin and Develop^ of the Moral Ideas, i. 668. 

6 Layard, Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon 
(1853), p. 818. 

7 Pallas, Travels through the Southern Provinces of the 
Russian Empire, i. (1802) p. 404. 

8 Fischer, Be'^reisen, L (1804) p. 60. 

3 iEschylus, Eumenides, 232 ff. 
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common Gr. and Lat. form. The origin of this 
name was a matter of much speculation to earlier 
scholars. Selden [de, Dts Syris, 178) explained it 
as a corruption of ‘ great fish,’ and connected 

it with Dagon; Sickler (Die Eieroglyphen, 74 f.) 
and Gesenius (Com, uh. Is, ii. 342) interpreted it as 
‘greatness of fortune’? Movers (Fhonizier, 

1 . 594) as Aram. wni;in, * cleft,’ like Heb, n^p^, as a 
designation for ‘ female ’ ; de Vogiid (Syrie Oentrale, 
Insc. Sem, 7f.), followed by Baudissin (Jahve et 
Moloch, 25), as ‘ fullness of favourable time.’ 
All these etymologies were set aside by the dis- 
covery of inscriptions bearing the name the 

original Aram, designation of the goddess (see 
below). Ewald (Inschr, von Sidon, 1856, p. 52) at 
once recognized that this was compounded out of 
nny, *Atar, and nny, *Ate, two well-known Syrian 
deities, and in this view he has been followed by 
Levy (Fhbn, Stud, ii. 39), Noldeke (ZD MG xxiv. 
1870, pp. 92, 109), Baudissin (Studien, i. 238 ; PEE^ 
ii. 172), Baethgen (Beitrage, 69 ff.), and nearly all 
recent scholars. Lagarde (Mitt, i. 1884, 77 f.) 
doubts the correctness of this view, and Jensen 
(Hittiter und Armenier, 1898, 157 f.) suggests that 
Atargatis is derived from a hypothetical Hittite 
goddess Tarkhu. Neither of these scholars has 
succeeded, however, in disproving the commonly 
accepted etymology. 

'Atar, the first element in the compound, is the 
Aramaic form of the name that appears in Canaan 
as 'Ashtar(t), (Astarte); in Assyr, and Bab. as 
Ishtar ; in South Arabia as Athtar ; in Abyssinia 
as * Astar ; in Moab as Ashtar. Heb. ^ and Arab. 

regularly correspond with Aram, n, so that 
Heb. ninety becomes Aram. iRny. Athtar was soon 
assimilated into 'Attar, and this was written nny, 
the usual form in the inscriptions. The phonetic 
relation of these various forms shows that Athtar 
( Ashtart, Astarte) was a primitive Semitic deity 
who must have been worshiped by the Aramaeans 
from the earliest times. The first appearance of 
the name is in the Annals of Ashurbanipal (Rassam, 
viii. 112, 124=ZIB ii. 221 f.; Cyl. B, vii, 92= AJB 
ii. 215, n. 4), where the form Atar-samain, ‘heavenly 
Atar,’ indicates the Aramaic origin of the divinity. 
It appears also in Syrian proper names such as 
Atar-bi’di, Atar-gabn, Atar-’idri, Atar-sfiri (Johns, 
Ass, Doomsday Book^ 17 ? Hilprecht, Bab, Exp, ix. 
51, 76). A gem bears the inscription uyiny, ‘ Atar 
is strong ’ (Levy, Phon, Stud, li. 38 ; E. Meyer, 
ZDMG xxxi, 1877, 732, n. 1). From none of these 
early mentions does it ^pear whether Atar is 
masculine or feminine. In South Arabia, Abys- 
sinia, and Moab it is masculine, in Assyria and 
Canaan it is feminine (cf. Barton, Semitic Origins, 
ch. iv.). Winckler (Altorient, Forsch, i. 528) has 
shown, however, that Ashurbanipal in two texts 
equates Atar-samain with the Assyrian Ishtar, 
^Aich is always feminine (in spite of the absence 
of fern, ending). Strabo also (xvi. 785) says that 
Athara is the same as Atargatis, and Atargatis is 
always feminine. Athara seems clearly to be 
a variant form of 'Athtar, 'Attar, and Noldeke 
(ZDMG xxiv. 109) explains it on the analogy of 
Arab. Athur for Aththur, Ashshur, ‘Assyria.’ 
Justin (Hist, Phil, xxxvi. 2) speaks of Arates 
(Arathis=Athares) as the wife of Damascus, for 
whom he built a temple. In the light of this evi- 
dence there can be no doubt that the Aramaean 
Atar was a goddess (see Ashtart). 

'Ate or 'Athe, the second element in the com- 
pound name Atargatis, appears in the forms nny, 
Nny, and nj? in Palmyrene proper names, e,g, jmuy, 
spyny, ^AdTjaKa^os, nnyiai, Nnyinr, 2 apdoLa$ 7 js or SajS- 
dea 67 )s, nnyia, nriynay, nny as the name of a man, and 

as the name of a woman (de Vogii6, Insc, Sem, 
No. so, 5, 19, 63, 74, 107, 143, 54 ; Mordtmann, 


‘ Neue Beitrage z. Kunde Palmyra’s,’ SMA 1875, 
47? Sachau, ZDMG xxxv. 1881, p. 7401). It ap- 
pears also in Phoen. inscriptions from Cyprus in 
the names nyu and (CIS, No, 93, 79? cf. 
Noldeke, ZDMG xliL 1888, _ p. 471? Hal6vy, 
Milanges de critique et Whistoire, 1883, 146). In 
Gr. inscriptions and authors it assumes the forms 
AdTjs, Adas, ’'Bdaos. These forms and the 
masc. verbs in the Palmyrene proper names sug- 
gest that Ate is a male divinity, but there is so 
much looseness in Palmyrene in the agreement of 
the verb with the gender of its subject that this 
argument is not conclusive. Pseudo- Melito (in 
Otto’s Corp, Apol, Christ, ix. 426, 505? Cureton, 
Spicileg, 44, 25 Syr.) describes ^ 6 ^, Ati, as wor- 
shipped at Hadyab (Adiabene), and uses the femi- 
nine in speaking of her, but this testimony also 
is far from decisive. As uncertain as the sex 
of Ate is his (or her) identity. De Vogu5 and 
Baudissin think that the name is f Heb. ny, in 
the sense of ‘favourable season,’ and that it was 
used originally merely to distinguish the Atar of 
Heliopolis from other Atars, but subsequently was 
separated from her as the name of an independent 
deity. This is very unlikely. Combinations^ of 
two deities into one are common in the Semitic 
world, but the separation of one into two is an 
unknown phenomenon. Levy (Phon, Stud, iv. 7) 
and Six (Numism, Chron. 1878, 108) hold that Ate 
comes from Ante, Anath, but the Gr. equivalent 
*‘k 0 ri makes this view difficult. Baethgen (Beitr. 
71 ff.) identifies Ate with Attes (a Lydian deity), 
which appears in the proper names Sadyattes, 
Myattes, Alyattes, and he appeals to Lucian’s story 
(de Dea Syr, 15) of the founding of the temple at 
Hierapolis by Attes the Lydian in honour of Rhea 
who had castrated him. In that case the phonetic 
relation of Athes to Attes is the same as that of 
Athara to Attar (see above). Hommel (PSBA, 
1897, p. 81) thinks also that the original seat of 
the worship of Ate was in eastern Asia Minor (see 
Ate, Attis). 

When so much doubt exists as to the character 
of Ate, it is difficult to determine what is the 
relation of Atar to this deity in the compound 
Atar-Ate, or how the character of the primitive 
Semitic Atar is modified by this relationship. 
Meyer (ZDMG xxxi. 730) and Hommel (l.c,) re- 
gard Atar as the wife of Ate, but Hadad is always 
represented as her consort. Haldvy (l,c, 224) sug- 
gests that Atar is the daughter of Ate, and com- 
pares ‘Ishtar the daughter of Sin.’ Baudissin 
(PEE^ ii. 173) thinks that, if Ate is a real name 
and not a mere title of Atar, he is probably the son 
of Atar (cf . Ishtar and Tammuz and the legends 
given below of Atargatis and her son). Baethgen 
(Beitr, 71 ff.) thinks that the relationship is Atar 
=Ate, i.e, Attes has lost his identity in Atar; 
and he appeals to Lucian’s story (see above). The 
philological method cannot throw much light on 
this problem, and we are compelled to turn to the 
allusions in the inscriptions and in classical writers 
in order to ascertain the character of Atargatis. 

The earliest references to the worship of this 
goddess are found in fragments of Ctesias (t c. B.c. 
400) scattered through the writings of later classical 
authors (cf. Ctes. Eelig, ed. Bahr, 393-395 ? Muller, 
in Dindorf’s Herodotus, 16 ff.). Strabo (xvi. 785) 
says that Ctesias calls Atargate Derket 6 , Diodorus 
Siculus (ii. 4), in dependence upon Ctesias (cf. ii, 20), 
narrates that Aphrodite was angry with Derk6t6, 
and caused her to fall in love with a beautiful 
youth among those who sacrificed in the temple 
in Askalon. By him she became the mother of 
Semiramis. Filled with shame, she caused^ the 
youth to disappear, and placed the child in a 
desert, where she was fed by doves. She then 
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east herself into a lake near Askalon and was 
changed into a fish, with the exception of her face. 
This IS the origin of the half-human half-fish image 
of Berkfetd. The same story is repeated by Athena- 
goras {Legat pro Christ 26) and by an anonymous 
author (Bahr, op, cit 393 f. ; Muller, op, cit 18), who 
also calls Derk6t6 ‘the Syrian goddess,’ Eratos- 
thenes (Cataster, 38) cites Ctesias as his authority 
for the statement that BerkStb was saved b 3 ^ a fish 
at Bambyce (Eierapoiis, the modem Membidj) in 
northern Syria. He also calls her the goddess of 
Syria. Hyginus {Astron, ii. 41) states, on the 
authority of Ctesias, that a fish rescued Isis (te, 
DerkStb) from the sea, and therefore the Syrians 
regard fishes as holy, abstain from eating them, 
and worship golden images of them. Xanthns 
the Lydian, a contemporary of Ctesias, cited by 
Mnaseas, according to Athenseus (viii. 37), states 
(if the citation be genuine) that Atargatis because 
of her pride was seized by the Lydian Mopsus 
and cast with her son Ichthus (‘fish’) into a lake 
near Askalon, where she was devoured by fishes. 
Hesy chins {s,v, ^ Array d$7i) says that she is called 
*A0dpyj by Xanthus. 

The earliest epigraphic evidence of the worship 
of Atargatis is found on a coin bearing on one side 
the inscription -nn nnj?, Abd-Hadad, on the other 
inyinr, *Atar’atu (de Luynes, Essai sur lanumismat, 
des Satrap,, 1846, p. 39, pi. v.; Blau, ZDMG vi. 
1852, pp. 4731). t)e Luynes supposed that this 
belonged to the Persian period, but it is probably 
to be assigned rather to the early Greek period. 
It comes perhaps from Hierapolis, and is interest- 
ing as confirming the statements of later writers 
that Hadad and Atargatis were the two great 
divinities of Syria. Other coins of Abd-Hadad 
show the more usual spelling nnjnnp, ’Atar*ateh 
(see Waddington, ElSf vi. 1861, p. 9ff. ; Six, 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1878, p. 105). 

According to 2 Mac 12^®, Judas Maccabaeus in the 
year B.c. 164 went forth against Camion and the 
temple of Atergatis (r^ * Are pydnoy) and slew 25,000 
people. In 1 Mac 5"^ this is described as rd 
iv Kapvatv, From this it appears that the cult of 
Atargatis flourished during the Greek period not 
only in Hierapolis and Askalon, but also in Bashan. 
An inscription of the same period from Kefr 
Hauwar, on the road between Damascus and 
Banias, bearing the word CAyapydrj} indicates pro- 
bably that there was a temple of Atargatis in this 
place (Waddington, No. 1890). Excavations in 
Delos have disclosed a number of votive inscrip- 
tions to Atargatis dating from a period shortly 
before the beginning of the Christian era. Here 
occur the forms ^Arapyirq, 'Arlpyans, ’ArapYdrems 
{JBCS m, 407), and 'Ardpyans {ih, vi. 495 ff., vii. 
477, viii. 132). These inscriptions combine Atar- 
gatis and Adados (Hadad) and identify Atargatis 
with Aphrodite. In one case she is called 
Ardpyaris, in another dypj] ^A^podirT], Her priests 
are called Hierapolitans,’ either because this was 
a colony that haa come from Hierapolis, or because 
the cmt was known to be derived from that city. 

^ Ovid (t A.r>. 17) tells how Dercetis was changed 
into a fish in Palestine (Metam, iv. 44-46) Ger- 
manicus (t A D. 19) caUs her ‘the Syrian goddess,’ 
Derceto, and Atargatis {Scholia on Aratus, ed. 
Breysig pp. 65, 98 f., 125, 176), and adds the new 
mromation that she was changed into a fish at 
Bambyce (Hierapolis). Strabo (tA.D. 24) says, 
AUrgate (according to some MSS, Artagate) 4e 
^nans call Athara, but Ctesias calls her DerkStd.’ 
Here Atargatis is identified with Athar (=Ath- 
tar, Ashtart, Astarte) in the same manner in 
which she is ^ identified with Aphrodite in the 
Delos “Ptioiis (cf xvi. 748, 785). Comutus 
(t A.r>. 68) records (de Nat Deor, 6) that fishes and 
doves were sacred to Atargatis, the goddess of the 


Syrians, and therefore were not eaten. Pliny 
(tA.D. 79), in EN v. 13 (14), 69, says of Joppa, 
‘ There is worshipped the fabulous Ceto.’ Whether 
this is to be understood of the sea-monster (ktjtos), 
whose skeleton, according to Strabo and Pliny, 
was shown at Joppa, or whether it is to be re- 
garded as a truncated form of Der-ceto, is uncertain 
(cf. Baudissin, Studien, ii. 178). In v. 23 (19), 81, 
Pliny identifies Atargatis with Derceto, and says 
that she was worshipped at Hierapolis, or Bambyce, 
or Mabog. In xxxii. 2, (8) 17, he speaks of the 
pond of sacred fish at the temple of Hierapolis, 
Plutarch (Crass, 17) says of the goddess of Hier- 
apolis that some call her Aphrodite, others Hera, 
while others regard her as the divinity who out of 
moisture produces the seeds of all things, and has 
shown men the way to all good things. 

A Palmyrene bilingual of the year A.D. 140 (de 
Vogud, Inscr, Sem, 3= Waddington, 2588) mentions 
nnynnj?, or ATap]ydreL, as one of the * good ’ or one 
of the ‘ national ’ gods. On the strength of this in- 
scription a broken Palmyrene text (CIG iii. 4480) 
is (ioubtless to be restored [Ara/ryjdret. Another 
inscription of the 2nd cent, from As^palaea, near 
Crete, reads, ^ArapyarcLrl dy^OrjKav (see Rayet, ‘ D4di- 
cace k la d^esse Atergatis,’ BCE iii. 1879, pp. 
406 ff.; cf. GIG iv. 7046 ; ZDMG xxxix. 43). 

The fullest of all the accounts of the cult of Atar- 
gatis at Hierapolis is found in the treatise of Lucian 
(t c, A.D. 200), de Dea Syria, Lucian was himself 
a Syrian, and speaks as an eye-witness. He never 
calls the goddess Atargatis, and refuses to identify 
her with Derk6t6 of Askalon, because the image 
in that place had a fish’s tail, while the one in Hier- 
apolis had perfect human form (14). He prefers to 
call her Hera (1, 16), although he admits that there 
is much to be said in favour of the view that she is 
Rhea (15). Nevertheless, there is no doubt that 
his ‘ Syrian goddess ’ is really Atargatis. His title 
Zivpla 6e6s is one that is constantly applied to this 
divinity hy other writers. Hierapolis is known to 
have been a chief centre of her cult. The priests of 
Atargatis at Delos entitle themselves Hierapolitans. 
In the temple was a pond of sacred fish, such as 
Pliny describes in the temple of Atargatis at Hier- 
apolis ; and Lucian himself narrates that the people 
said that the temple was built by Semiramis in 
honour of her mother DerkStd, and that they ab- 
stained from eating fish and doves, in the same 
manner as the people of Askalon (14). 

The temple of Hierapolis is described by Lucian as the largest 
and richest in Syria. To it pilgrims came from all parts of 
Western Asia (10). It stood on a bill in the midst of the city, 
and was surrounded with two walls, one of which was very 
ancient. To the north of the sanctuary lay a court 100 cubits 
square. In this stood a row of huge stone phalli, one of which 
a man ascended twice a year, and remamed on the top seven 
days offering prayers for the people, who placed gifts at the 
bottom. In the court there was also an altar of bronze, and 
round about it were a multitude of statues of gods, heroes, and 
kings, among them ‘Semiramis.’ Here also oullocks, horses, 
eagles, bears, and lions fed together (28-29, 39-41). In the inner 
temple, to which only certain priests were admitted, stood three 
golden images. The first was that of Hera (Atargatis), which 
had attributes not only of Hera but also of Athene, Aphrodite, 
Selene, Rhea, Artemis, Nemesis, and the Fates. In one hand 
she carried a sceptre, in the other a distaff. On her head, which 
was surrounded with rays, she wore a tower-crown, and she was 
encircled with a girdle like that of Urania. She stood on lions, 
and had a drum like that of Rhea (32, cf. 16). The second image 
bore a general resemblance to Zeus, although it was called by a 
different name. It was, doubtless, Hadad, who was represented 
armed with a thunderbolt. Between these two stood a third 
image, the sex of which Lucian could not determine. It had no 
narne, he says,^ but was called merely cnjjaiJtov, * sign,* [Baethgen 
{Beitrage, 73) is doubtless correct m regarding this statement as 
due to a mistake on Lucian’s part of nnN for nn;;. The third 
divinity was really 'Ate, whose name appears as the second ele- 
ment in rTrii;iny, Atargatis.] As to the origin of the temple, 
some said it was buHt by Deucalion, others by Attes (= Ate ?), 
others by Semiramis, and others by Stratomce. Lucian pre- 
ferred to believe that it was the work of Dionysus (12-29). 

priesthood of the temple was very numerous, and was 
divided mto classes that exercised different functions. Con- 
spicuous among these were the GaUi, or eunuch-prieats. On 
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festal occasions young men worked themselves into a frenzy 
through music and other religious exercises, and then castrated 
themselves. After this they wore women’s dress, and travelled 
about the country carrying an image of the goddess, which they 
worshipped with wild orgies, hogging one another and cutting 
themselves with knives (60-53, cf, Adn, 36-44). Of this custom 
Lucian offers two explanations. One was that it was m honour 
of Attes fAte?), who was castrated by Rhea, and wandered 
through the world in female attire ; the other was that it was 
in memory of Oombabus, who mutilated himself in order to 
avoid compromising himself with Queen Stratonice. There 
were also female devotees in the temple (43), and licentious 
rites were practised as a part of religion (22), 

One of the great annual ceremonies consisted in carrjing the 
third image (^te ?) to the sea-shore and bringing thence jars of 
sea water, which were poured into a hole in the temple precincts 
(IS, 33, 48). Another ceremony in the spring consisted in piling 
up trees in the outer court of the temple, heapmg upon them 
garments, treasures, and aU sorts of ammals, and then burning 
the whole in the presence of all the gods of Syria, who were 
brought by their devotees to witness the rite (49). Domestic 
animals, except the hog, were offered in sacrifice. These were 
presented in the temple, and were taken home to he slain, but 
sometimes they were Imled by being cast down from the portico of 
the temple. Children also were occasionally offered m this way. 
Pilgrims always shaved their heads when coming to the sanctu- 
ary, and young men and women presented their hair in gold or 
silver boxes before marrjTng, Tatuing in honour of the god- 
dess was a common practice (64-60). 

Apuleius (MetaTnorpL viii, 170) speaks of the 
‘omnipotent and all - producing Syrian goddess.’ 
.^lian (Hist, Anim» xii. 2) speaks of the reverence 
for fishes at Hierapolis or Bambyce. Athenseus 
(viii. 37) gives the goddess the name of 'kripyam. 
Arcadius (de Accent, ed. Barker, 36. 18) calls her 
"krapyaTLs, The book de Legibus^ ascribed to Bar- 
desanes (t A.!). 223) (in Cureton, Spicileg. Syr, 1855, 

20, tr. 31), calls her Tar'atha and says 

that she is worshipped in Syria and Edessa (the Gr. 
translation speaks of Khea as worshipped in Syria 
and Osroene). He also mentions castration as prac- 
tised in her worship. TertuUian (ad. Nation, li, 8, 
cf. Apol, 24) calls Atargatis ‘ the goddess of the 
Syrians.’ Macrobius (beginning of 6th cent.) says 
that among the Syrians the sun is called Hadad, 
the earth Adargatis. The latter is represented 
mounted upon a lion, with her head encircled by 
rays (Sat, i. 23, 18). Jacob of Sarug (t A.D. 521), 
in the documents published by Martin (ZBMG xxix. 

1876, 132), states that Tar'atha (lAxjZ) was wor- 
shipped at Harran. Simplicius (6th cent.) has the 
form 'krapdrrj (cf, Lagarde, Ge$, AbhL 1866, 238). 
The Talmud (Abodd zdrd, 115; tr. Ewald, 1868, 
p. 85) calls her Tar'atha (Kfiynn), and says that she 
is worshipped at i,e, Mabog (Bambyce, Hier- 
apolis). In Armenian writers the goddess appears 
as Tharatha, Moses of Chorene (li. 27) says that 
Abgar built Edessa and brought into it his idols, 
Nabok, Bel, Bathnichal, and Tharatha. For other 
Armenian authorities see Lagarde, ‘ Armenische 
Studien’ in A GG xxii. 1877> p. 68, § 846; Mordt- 
mann, ZBMG xxxix. 43. 

From these accounts it appears that Atargatis is 
merely a local form of the primitive Semitic god- 
dess Ishtar-‘Athtar. Strabo and Hesychius both 
afiSrm her identity with Athara, and the Delos in- 
scriptions call her Aphrodite. Like Astarte, she 
was a goddess of life-giving water and of fertility. 
The main seats of her cult, Askalon, Kamaim, and 
Delos, were places long devoted to the worship of 
Astarte. Doves were sacred to her as to Astarte, 
and, according to Artemidorus (Onirocrit, i. 8), fish 
were not eaten by the worshippers of Astarte any 
more than by the worshippers of Atargatis. The 
emphasis upon sex in the cult at Hierapolis, as de- 
scribed by Lucian, also favours the original identity 
of Atargatis with Astarte. At the same time it is 
doubtless true that, in the mind of the corumon 
people, the Astarte of Hierapolis was distinguished 
from the Astartes of other cities as a separate deity, 
just as Ishtar of Arbela was distinguished hy the 
Assyrians from Ishtar of Nineveh, At Askalon 
there was a temple of Astarte as well as one of 


Derkgt6, and there is no evidence that the Atar- 
gatis of Karnaim was regarded as the same as 
the old Ashtoreth of Karnaim, See Ashtart, 
Ishtar. 

Hierapolis was, doubtless, the starting point of 
her cult, because her name is Aramaic. Mabog, 
the native name of Hierapolis, is apparently 
‘ spring,’ and is derived from a sacred spring in the 
precincts of the goddess. From Mabbog or Manbog 
comes the Gr. Bambyce, From this centre the cult 
spread in every direction. We find it at Palmyra, 
in the ^tauran, at Kamaim, at Askalon, and in the 
Greek islands. Into every place where the worship 
of Astarte had gone that of Atargatis seems to have 
followed. During the Hellenistic period she became 
well known in all ports of the Mediterranean, and 
by Greek and Latin writers she was commonly called 
‘the Syrian goddess.’ 

Literaturb.— I n addition to the special treatises referred to 
above, see the art. and full bibliography by Baudissin in PRE^ 
ii. (1897) p. 171 ; also artt. * Atargatis ' and ‘ Dea Syria * in Roscher 
(1884) and in Pauly-Wissowa (1894) ; Puchstein, ZA ix. (1892), 
420 ; W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites 2 (1894), 172-176 ; 
White, art. ‘Atargatis,’ in Hastings’ EB i. (1899), 194 ; Cheyne, 
art. ‘ Atargatis,’ in EBi (1899) ; Barton, Semitic Or^im (1902), 

238-243. Lewis Bayles Paton. 

ATAVISM. — This word is used in three senses. 
(1) It is used to denote the hereditary re-appear- 
ance of a character not seen in the parents, or 
even in the immediate ancestry, but found in an 
ancestral race or in one related thereto. Thus, 
markedly projecting canine teeth in man have been 
regardeci as re-expressions of a Simian character, 
and supplementary mammse on the breast of a 
woman have been regarded (probably quite erro- 
neously) as atavistic re- appearances or a char- 
acteristic of the Lemuioids, (2) It is used to 
denote the hereditary re-appearance of a character 
not seen in the parents, but tnown to have occurred 
in a definite ancestor belonging to the stock. 
Thus, child may have the peculiar hazel eyes or 
a peculiar lock of hair characteristic of a great- 
grandparent, and not expressed in the intervening 
lineage. To such cases the term ‘reversion’ is 
often restricted-— ‘ the full re-appearance in an in- 
dividual of a character which is recorded to have 
occurred in a definite ancestor of the same race’ 
(K. Pearson, Gram, of Science^, 1900, p. 489), while 
‘ atavism ’ is restricted to ‘ a return of an individual 
to a character not typical of the race at all, but 
found in allied races supposed to be related to the 
evolutionary ancestry of the given race’ (ih,). 
This would he a useful distinction between atavism 
and reversion, but unfortunately some scientific 
writers have used the two terms in the veiy 
opposite way, applying ‘reversion’ to (1) and 
‘ atavism ’ to (2). The distinction which Pearson 
makes seems quite clear, but we doubt if it is 
now practicable. (3) It remains justifiable to use 
‘atavism’ and ‘reversion’ as synonyms denoting 
the hereditary re-appearance of characters which 
were latent in the parents at least, but which 
were expressed in definite — not problematical- 
ancestors near or remote. It need hardly be said 
that an atavism is not necessarily a deterioration ; 
it may be a throw-back to a higher degree of 
difierentiation. That depends on the direction in 
which the species or stock is evolving in relation 
to its ancestors. 

Examples.‘-~k dovecot with carefully bred pigeons was left 
to itself for some years, after which it was found to contain 
numerous blue pigeons, resembling m many ways the wild rock- 
dove {Colurriba livia\ believed to be the ancestor of all the 
domestic breeds of pigeon. In exact experiment this reversion 
to the rock-dove type has been repeatedly observed. Culti- 
vated flowers and vegetables, such as pansies and cabbages, 
sometimes produce forma hardly distinguishable from their 
wild progenitors. The nectarine, which is derived from a peach, 
may produce what is practically a peach again; the white 
flowermg-currant, which is derived from the common red form, 
may have branches with red flowers. In a hornless breed of 
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battle, derived originally from a Iioraed breed, a homed indi* 
vidual may suddenly re-appear. A dark bantam hen, crossed 
with an Indian Game Dorking cock, produced amongst others 
a cockerel almost identical with a jungle fowl {Gallm bankiva) 
— i.e, with the original wild stock (Oossar Ewart). Similarly, 
in his horse-zebra hybridizations, Professor Oossar Ewart ob- 
tained forms whose stripings were at least plausibly interpreted 
as reversions to an extremely old type of horse, such as is 
suggested by the striped ponies of Tibet. 

There is no doubt that organisins often show 
peculiarities which their parents did not possess, 
Dut which their ancestors possessed. Summing up 
such cases descriptively ^ we may say that they 
seem to illustrate atavism, but the use of the term 
ds an interpretation is not justified unless we can 
give some reason for believing that the resemblance 
to an ancestor is due to the rehabilitation of latent 
items in the inheritance. To do this we have to 
try to eliminate other interpretations, and that is 
often difficult, {a) What looks like an ancient 
feature may be due to an arrest of development 
through lack of appropriate nutrition, {h) Similar 
conditions of life, e.g. of food and climate, may 
induce an acquired or modificational resemblance 
between the organism and its great-grandparent, 
hat this would nob be an atavism, (c) Many 
organisms normally have certain ‘ vestigial organs/ 
a ad these are often variable. A quantitative 
variation m a normally present vestigial organ is 
not what is meant by an atavism, {d) It is con- 
ceivable that an independent individual variation 
may happen to coincide with one that occurred 
generations before, but this is different from the 
re-awakening of a latent item in the inheritance, 
(e) Filial regression, or an approximation towards 
the mean of the stock, is of everyday occurrence 
in blended inheritance, and must be kept quite 
distinct from reversion or atavism. (/) The list of 
alleged atavisms must also be reduced by the sub- 
traction of what are called Mendelian phenomena. 
In certain cases, such as peas and mice, the cross- 
ing of two sharply contrasted pure-bred parents 
results in hybrid offspring which are all like one of 
the two parents as regards the contrasted char- 
acters; when these hybrid offspring are inbred, 
their progeny resemble in definite proportions the 
two grandparents. 

The fact seems to he that many phenomena have 
been labelled atavisms which admit of other inter- 
pretations, and that genuine atavisms are rather 
rare. Let us repeat that an atavism is a hark- 
ing hack to a more or less remote ancestor, the 
harking back being due to the re-aasertion or 
re-awakening of ancestral contributions which 
have lain for several generations latent or unex- 
pressed. 

It seems unnecessary to use the term ‘atavism’ 
for the common phenomenon of resemblance to a 
grandparpt. ^ There is every reason to believe 
that an individual inheritance is like a mosaic, 
built up of many contributions, through the 
two parents, from the grandparents, great-grand- 
parents, and so on. It is a normal and frequent 
fact of inheritance that an offspring exhibits a 
peculiarity known to have occurred in one of the 
grandparents but not in either of the parents. There 
seems little utility in calling this very frequent 
‘skipping a generation ’ an atavism, though it is of 
the same general nature, and though it is obviously 
difficult to decide where to draw the line. For 
how long must a character have been absent or 
latent before its re-assertion or re-awakening is to 
atavism ? A drone-bee arises from an 
unfertili!^d egg ; it has a mother and two grand- 
parents, but no father. But it seems rather absurd 
to call Its resemblance to its grandfather atavistic 
or reversionary. This is a reductio ad ahsurdum, 
tor the drone-bee would resemble its father if it 
had one ! The case may serve to show that it is 
undesirable to use the term ‘atavism’ unless 


the throw-back is to an ancestor more than two 
generations antecedent. 

The exact study of atavistic phenomena must 
have regard to characters which can be definitely 
measured and registered, and only when this study 
has reached secure results will it be possible to 
discuss with precision what may be called psychical 
atavisms, re-awakenings, often more fitly termed 
recrudescences, of ancestral traits which have lain 
latent, it may be, for generations. The garden of 
a shepherd’s cottage which was swallowed up in a 
deer forest, lost all trace of its previous cultivation, 
and became a weed-ground. After many years, 
under more humane conditions, it was re-delved, 
and there sprang up many different kinds of old- 
fashioned flowers whose seeds had lain dormant for 
several generations.^ So may ancient flowers and 
weeds now and again re-appear out of latency in 
that garden which we call our inheritance. 

Litbraturb.— S ee artt. Hbreditt, Ekvbrsiok, and the im- 
portant works noted under these articles. See, in particular, 
Charles Darwin, Th^ Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication, 2 vols., London, 1868 ; Yves Delage, VH6r6diU 
et les Grands Prohlhmes de la Biologie Giniral^, Paris, 1903 ; 
J. Cossar Ewart, The Penycuik Bzperiments, London, 1899, 
also ‘Experimental Contributions to the Theory of Heredity, 
Reversion and Telegony,' Trans. Highland and Agricultural 
Soc. of Scotland, 1901 ; I. H. F. Kohlbrugg-e, Der Atavismus, 
Utrecht, 1897 ; Karl Pearson. ‘ On the Law of Reversion,’ in 
Proc, Roy. Soc. London, Ixvi. (1900) pp. 140-164, also The 
Grammar of Science’^, London, 1900, p. 486 ; J. Arthur Thomson, 
Heredity, London, 1908, see ch. v. 

J. Arthur Thomson. 

‘ATE. — A Semitic deity first mentioned in 
Assyrian proper names such as Ata-idri, Ata-suri, 
Ate4ana (cf. KAT^ 435), then in Palmyrene in- 
scriptions imder the forms nny, nna, ny/Adrj/Adijs^ 
“Adas, and in Gr. and Syr. writers. This divinity 
was associated with the old Semitic mother -goddess 
‘Attar - Ishtar - ‘Ashtart in the compound name 
nni/Tnjf *Attar-‘Ate, Atar-gatis (see Atargatis), 
The characteristics and even the sex are uncertain. 
It is possible that the Lydian god Attis is only 
another form of the name, in which case his myths 
may be used to supplement the meagre information 
in regard to ‘Ate (see Attis). 

Lewis Bayles Paton, 
ATHANASIAN CREED,— See Creeds. 


ATHANASIUS.— I. Life. — There is no trust- 
worthy record of the early years of Athanasius, 
but his writings show that his education was Greek 
(Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism Camb. 1900, pp. 
GWO). He is acquainted with Greek literature 
(Homer, Demosthenes, and Plato) and with the 
later Greek philosophy. In knowledge of the Greek 
Bible he is second to none of the Fathers. 

He first passes into the light of history at the 
Council of Nicaea in a.d. 325, at which the Arian 
party was opposed by ‘Athanasius, a deacon of 
the church of the Alexandrians, who was highly 
esteemed by Alexander the bishop ’ (Socrates, i, 
8). The rest of the life of Athanasius coincides 
in the main with the history of the Arian con- 
troversy, in which he was the protagonist on the 
Catholic side. In A.D. 328 he succeeded Alexander 
as bishop (Cureton, Festal Letters, p, xxxviif.) 
though it was asserted that he was Hoo young’ at 
the time * (p. xliv). It was further asserted that 
his election was secret (Apologia, § 6). 


^ ^ j^oDeruson [^isetectea Works 

of Athan. p. 3uv, note) say that the assertion that A. was ‘under 
age (SIC) at his consecration must have had some semblance of 
. ^ conclusion that he was about 30 in 

A.n. 328 ; but the argument is precarious. There is not sufficient 
evidence to _ show that a canon was accepted at this time 
at Alexandria prescribing 30 as the age qualification for the 
epKcopat^ •pie Didascalia, both Syriac (Lagarde, p. 10) and 
St /eneral rule that a bbhop 

must not be less than 50 years of age, and the Apostolic Oon- 
stitutions (]^nk, p. 31) uphold the same limit. Canon xi. of the 
Neo^sarea (A.D. 314 or later) prescribes 30 as the 
age for a presbyter, but does not touch the case of a bishop 
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The objection to Atbanasins on tbe score of his 
youth is instructive. He was, indeed, representa- 
tive of the new age which began with the conver- 
sion of the Emperor Constantine. Eusebius of 
Caesarea, the older contemporary of Athanasius, 
stood for the bygone order. He had been a con- 
fessor during the terrible Palestinian persecution, 
and so he feared heathenism chiefly as a per- 
secuting power, and was lulled into security wnen 
Constantine adopted Christianity. But a new 
and more subtle danger was arising. Crowds of 
heathen followed the Emperor with a facile pro- 
fession of his religion on their lips, and a traditional 
attachment to heathenism in their hearts. When, 
therefore, Anns represented the Son of God as a 
(heathen) demi-god, his teaching secured ready 
listeners. To the young Athanasius, the man of 
the new age, fell the task of detecting the working 
of the heathen leaven, and of meeting it with 
Christian medicine. 

Athanasius succeeded Alexander in a troubled 
heritage. Not only were the (new) Arians to 
be reckoned with, but also the (old) Meletians. 
In 306, during the Galerian persecution, Meletius, 
bishop of Lycopolis, separated from Peter of Alex- 
andria on the ground that Peter’s treatment of the 
lapsed was too mild (E. Schwartz, in GGN, 1905, 
p. 164^.). The schism continued throughout the 
episcopate of AJexander. The Council of Nicaea 
endeavoured to heal the breach, but the election 
of Athanasius seems to have widened it ; indeed, 
Gwatkin (Ar, 66, note) thinks it probable that the 
Meletians elected a candidate of their own, one 
Theonas, 

Athanasius’ career as bishop falls into three 
periods : (a) 328-345, the double contest, personal 
with the Meletians, doctrinal with the Arians; 
(b) 346-356, the steady growth of his influence over 
Egypt, and the decline of Arian power in that 
country ; (c) 357-373, the contest with those who 
denied the Divinity of the Spirit, and the recon- 
ciliation of the old Conservatives of the East to 
Nicene orthodoxy. 

(a) First period (A.D. 328-345). —During the 
first period the battle waged by Athanasius against 
Arianism was confused with personal issues. The 
Meletians worked for his deposition, because he 
was a strong man and not their own candidate ; 
the Arians aided them, because he was known as 
an opponent of Arianism, His enemies declared 
his rule to be oppressive, and accused him of 
violence, and even of murder. At the Council of 
Tyre in 335, in which several Arian sympathizers 
took part, Athanasius was deposed. He appealed 
to Constantine, but the Emperor compromised the 
dispute by sending him into honourable banish- 
ment to distant Trhves. He returned at the acces- 
sion of Constantins for a troubled period of sixteen 
months, but was expelled in Lent, 339, by the 
prefect Philagrius, his enemies asserting that the 
sentence pronounced at Tyre was still binding. 
Gregory, a Cappadocian and (according to Epist, 
EncycL 4, 6) an Arian, became bishop. Athan- 
asius fled to Julius, bishop of Rome, and after 
some negotiations was re-tried in 343 by a Council 
held at Sardica (Sofia, in Bulgaria), and was ac- 
quitted of the charges on which he had been 
condemned at Tyre. The Eastern bishops, how- 
ever, seceded from the Council, and refused to 
receive Athanasius. The doctrinal question lay 
behind the personal. The result of the Council 
showed that the West was Nicene, while the East 
outside Egypt was in the main (though not Arian) 
certainly anti-Nicene. In 345 Gregory died, and 
Constantins conciliated Alexandria by allowing 
Athanasius to return to his see. 

All through his period of exile Athanasius 
showed himself a true pastor to Egypt and Alex- 


andria. His ‘Festal Letters’ (announcing the 
date of Easter each year and warning his flock to 
prepare for it) are preserved for many eventful 
years. They show the pastoral side of the bishop 
and the depth of his religious feeling. On the 
occasion of his expulsion by Philagrius, he wrote 
his Epistula Encyclica, a narrative of the acts of 
outrage with which the intrusion of Gregory was 
accompanied. The four Orationes c. Arianos were 
probably composed about the same time (so Loofs, 
in PEE^). 

{b) Second period (346-356). — In the autumn of 
346, Athanasius returned to Alexandria. The great 
welcome he then received and the ten prosperous 
years which followed are sufficient proof that the 
bishop had won the hearts of his people. During 
this decade he may be said to have comjpleted his 
work of bringing Egypt round to the aoctrine of 
the ofioQTjffLov, Indeed, his position became so strong 
that it excited the envy and alarm of the suspicious 
Constantins. For a while the political condition of 
the West stayed the Emperor’s hand, but when 
Constantins became master of the whole Empire 
in 353, he marked out Athanasius for overthrow. 
The well-known affection of the Alexandrians for 
their bishop protected him for a year or two, but 
he was driven from his seat in 356. Syrianus, 

‘ dux ^gypti,’ with 5000 men broke into the church 
of Theonas in which Athanasius and his people were 
keeping vigil, and Athanasius was forced to flee 
for his life. For years he flitted from hiding- 
place to hiding-place in different parts of Egypt, 
encouraging his flock by letters and by secret 
visits. George, an Arian of Cappadocia, took the 
see of Alexandria, and ruled without gaining affec- 
tion or success. 

{c) Third period (357-373).— The ejection of Ath- 
anasius, however, greatly encouraged the various 
anti-Nicene parties of the East. It was followed in 
357 by the issue of a manifesto by a few bishops 
gathered at Sirmium (Mitrovicz in Slavonia on the 
Save), which condemned the Nicene 6/tooi;(7ioy and 
the ‘ Semi- Arian ’ 6/xotoi5<rioy, and stated without dis- 
guise the Arian doctrine of the Person of the Son. 
But this act roused the conservatives of the East, 
and compelled them to approach the theological 
position of Athanasius. While still hesitating to 
accept the word they began to adopt the 

language and arguments of the Nicenes. At the 
Council of Seleucia in 359 the majority signed the 
Lucianic Creed, a conservative confession, and de- 
posed Eudoxius of Antioch, George of Alexandria, 
and some other leading Arians, Athanasius in 
exile heard the news. In his de Synodis he ap- 
proaches the conservatives with a friendly appeal 
to them not to stumble at the word byt.Qo(t<nQv^ since 
(he says) they accepted the doctrine which it re- 
presents. This act was the beginning of a policy of 
conciliation which bore good fruit a few years later. 

For the moment it failed. A new party, the 
Homcean, gained the Emperor’s ear and the pre- 
dominant voice in the Church. The Homoeans, by 
their confession that the Son is like (6/Ltotos) the 
Father, stood opposed to the extreme Arianism 
which denied this likeness, but otherwise they 
represented colourless doctrine and a policy of 
toleration for all, including the Nicenes. (The 
Homcean supremacy, with the brief interruption of 
the reign of the pagan Julian [a.d. 361-363] and 
of Jovian [A.D. 363-364], lasted until the accession 
of Theodosius in a,d, 379.) 

In 362 Athanasius returned from hiding and held 
a Council at Alexandria. The work of conciliation 
was continued. Arian cler^ who came over to 
the Nicene side were allowed to retain their rank 
on accepting the Nicene Creed and anathematizing 
those who spoke^ of the Holy Spirit as a creature 
{KTl<rjmj ad Antioch. 3). To the doctrine of the 
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Holy Spirit Athanasius had already devoted an 
important work, the Epistles ad Serapionem (356- 
361, Loofs). The subject remained with him to 
the end of his life, but he was unwilling to see any 
addition made to the bare clause as it stood in the 
Nicene Creed — ical sis rd UveO/ia rd dyiov (ad Afros, 
10, 11). 

Athanasius retained his position (with one short 
interval) under the Homcean emperor Valens. It 
was during this last period of his life (364-373) 
that he was able to see the promise of the coming 
decisive victory of the Nicene Creed. In Cappa- 
docia, the province which had produced many of the 
Arian leaders, there now grew up under the leader- 
ship of Basil of Caesarea a party devoted to Nicaea. 
BasiFs early connexions had been with the con- 
servatives, but Athanasius accepted his overtures, 
and gave the support of his name to Basil’s schemes 
for reconciling the conservatives with the Nicenes. 
Acacius, the Homoean of Caesarea in Palestine, 
and Meletius the conservative of Antioch, and 
others like them, became willing at last to accept 
the Nicene Creed. Egypt and the West were 
already Nicene, and the work of Basil, blessed by 
Athanasius, made Orthodoxy victorious. In 373, 
eight years before the Council of Constantinople 
registered the victory, Athanasius, Confessor and 
Keconciler, departed this life. 

2. Theology. — Introduction, — (1) Athanasius, 
though an Alexandrian, was not a speculative i 
theologian, but (as his Festal Letters show *■) a J 
great Christian pastor. Bishop of Alexandria in | 
name, he was, in fact, the effective sjpiritual father : 
of the numerous Christian congregations of Upper I 
and Lower Egypt and of Libya. The ascetic 
spirit of Egypt, in which he shared, deepened his ! 
religious life without impairing his vigour as a 
Christian ruler. Arianism was to his pastoral 
mind not heterodoxy, but impiety and soul- 
destroying (dcri^eta, ivdptairoKTdvos), Redemption 
was the centre of his teaching. 

(2) As far as Athanasius’ theology was systematic, 
it was a systematizing of Scripture. His knowledge 
of the text was wide ; he compares Scripture with 
Senpture, and appeals to the sense rather than to 
the words. As regards the contents of the Canon, 
there is no reason to believe that his opinions ever 
changed in any important particular, but his list 
of the Canonical books belongs to the last years 
of his life (Festal Letter 39, written for Easter, 
367). In the NT his list coincides with our own ; 
in the OT Esther is reckoned with the ‘other’ 
(Srepa) books, and is placed between Sirach and 
Judith. 

(3) In forming an idea of Athanasius’ teaching, 
we have to use his works, even those given by 
the Benedictines as genuine (FG xxv., xxvi.), witn 
discrimination. The Expositio Fidei, Oratio iv, 
e. Arianos, Vita Antonii, and S&rmo Maior do Fide, 
though probably genuine, are not free from diffi- 
culty. ^ Some phrases may be non-Athanasian. 
Historia Arianorum ad Monackos was written, 
perhaps with the he]b of Athanasius, but not by 
his hand. The de Incamatione et c, Arianos is 
probably of mixed authorship. The two Libri 
cont, Apollinarium are doubtful according to Loofs 
and Bardenhewer, non-Athanasian according to 
Stulcken and others. The genuineness of de 
Virginitate (PG xxviii. 251-282) has recently been 
defended by von der Goltz, but the phrase TLariip 
Kal Ti6s kAI ^yiov HysOpia, rpeU lyTroorAtreis is in any 
case not likely to have come from Athanasius. 

Oiscussiong of the genuineness of Athanasius* works are found 
m I^ois Atimnasius,’ in PME 3 ; in Stulcken's ‘ Athanaslana,’ in 
TUi new ser. iv. 4 ; and in 0. Bardenhewer’s Patrology, p. 263 fit,, 
Eng. tr., 1908 ; see also von der Goltz, ‘de Virginitate,* in T(J, 
new ser. xiv. 2a. » i » 

* See also the Letters ad Pracontium and ad Amunfffn 
mmachum included among the ‘ascetical works.* 


L Eedemption. — An account of Athanasius' 
theology begins naturally with his presentation of 
the doctrine of Redemption. Athanasius speaks 
of the death of a Divine Christ as ‘ the sum of our 
faith ’ (K€(j>6Xaiov t^s Triorews, Incarn, 19 ; see, too, 
Orat, i, 34, where the same term is applied to 
the doctrine of the threefold name into which 
Christians are baptized). 

‘After showing the proofs of His Godhead from His works, 
He next offered up His sacrifice also on behalf of all, yielding 
His Temple (Jn 221) to death in the stead of all, in order, firstly, 
to make men quit and free of their old trespass, and, further, to 
show Himself more powerful even than death, displaying His 
own body incorruptible, as firstfruits of the resurrection of all ’ 
Uncam. 20). 

In all references to Redemption, Athanasius rives 
an important place to the thought that Christ 
delivered mankind from physical extinction. 

Adam and Eve were ‘by nature corruptible, but destined by 
the grace which followed from partaking of the Word to have 
escaped their natural state, had they remained good’ (Incam. 6). 

They fell, however, and so corruption remained 
with them ; the rational man made in God’s image 
was disappearing (7}<pavL^€ro, Incarn. 6) by a gradual 
course of deterioration. So the Word by whom 
man was made came into the world by the Incarna- 
tion in order to re-make man, that God’s purpose 
in creation might not be disappointed. The mere 
coming of the Word in a human body availed in 
one aspect to save man. Human nature could not 
finally perish, seeing that the Word united Him- 
self with it. 

But a further work remained for the incarnate 
Word. Death, owing to God’s sentence against 
Adam, had acquired a certain authority ; this 
authority, however, was exhausted by the Passion 
of Christ (vXTjptijBelcTTjs rijs i^ovalas iv r<p /cvpiaKCp 
(rd)fmn, Incam, 8), This annulling of Death was 
demonstrated by the Lord’s resurrection with an 
incorruptible body, and those who believe in Christ 
know that they themselves have become incorrupt- 
ible through the Resurrection (Incarn, 27). 

In connexion with this annulling of the author- 
ity of death, the death of Christ is spoken of by 
Athanasius as a sacrifice or offering (dvala, vpoa- 
<j>op6., Incarn, 10) ; yet whether to God or to the 
I)ivine justice he does not say. 

‘ By offering unto death (eU edyarov) the body He Himself had 
taken, as an offering and sacnfice free from any stain, straight- 
way He put away^death from all His peers by the offering of 
an equivalent’ (rov KarahkrjkoVf Incam. 9). 

In another passage Athanasius uses the forensic 
analogy, yet without definitely saying that Christ’s 
death was a satisfaction of Divine justice by a sub- 
stitution. His statement follows Scripture closely : 

‘ Formerly the world as guilty was under judgment from the 
Law, but now the Word has taken on Himself the condemnation 
(to Kpt/xa), and, having suffered in the body for aU, has bestowed 
salvation upon all * (Orat. i. 60). 

But these statements are general ; so far (says 
Robertson, p. Ixx) as Athanasius works out the 
doctrine of redemption in detail, it is 
‘under physical categories without doing full justice to the 
ideas of guilt and reconciliation, of the reunion of will between 
man and God.’ 

On the other hand, Athanasius loves to dwell on 
the spiritual illumination of mankind wrought 
through the Incarnation, and the restoration there- 
by to man of the lost Divine likeness (Incarn. 
14, 15). 

If Athanasius does not attain to the Scriptural 
fullness of the doctrine of Redemption, yet his own 
teaching as to the Incarnation and the Passion is 
Scriptural in its grandeur. He seeks to express 
what he finds in the Scriptures, and often sums 
up the teaching of many passages in one terse 
pnrase of his own. Regarding the purpose of the 
Incarnation, his summary is : ‘He was made man, 
that we might be made Divine ’ (tva dsovoLvjeicfjuev, 
Incarn, 54 ; cf. Orat. i. 39). Any other attempt 
to summarize the work of the Incarnate Word is 
renounced by Athanasius. 
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‘In a word,’ he writes, ‘the achievements of the Saviour 
resulting from His becoming man are of such a kind and 
number that, if one should wish to enumerate them, he may 
be compared to men who gaze at the expanse of the sea and 
wish to count its waves ’ {Incam. 64)* 

ii. Tee Divinity of tee Athanasius is 
best known for his defence of the Godhead of the 
Son. His older contemporary Arms challenged 
the whole Christian world by the answer which he 
gave to the question, In what sense is Jesus the Son 
of God ? Arius wished to maintain the doctrine of 
the Divine unity, and at the same time the doctrine 
of the personality or separate existence of the Son. 
Lest he should confess two Gods, he treated the 
title ‘ Son of God ’ as honorific only. Accord- 
ing to Arius, the Son was not God, or eternal, or 
omniseient, or immutable, but a creature (/cr^(r/ia), 
yet unique among the creatures. The Son as Son 
was later than the Father, therefore not eternal, 
therefore not God but a creature. This bald lo^c 
involved Arius in a great contradiction. Begin- 
ning by basing his argument on the title * Son of 
God,* he ended by emptying the title of all mean- 
ing. The Son was not a Son, but only a favoured 
creature of God. 

The doctrine of Arius is easy to state, for it was 
only a theory of something conceived of as finite ; 
but this is not the case with that of Athanasius. It 
is true, indeed, that Athanasius accepted from the 
first the Nicene Creed and defended it to the last. 
Negatively, in agreement with its anathematisms, 
he contradicted the favourite Arian formulae, 

6re oiK 6 vtojv ^yivero — iripas oMas, 

etc. Positively, in loyalty to the terms of the 
Creed, he taught that the Son was bom^ iK rijs 
oMas rod Uarpbs, and that He is bfioodam ry Ilarp^. 
But these two last watchwords of orthodoxy were 
not the invention of Athanasius ; nor were tney, in 
their orthodox sense, of Eastern origin.^ Neither 
Athanasius nor any other Eastern received them 
without allowing his thought to play round them 
and put them to the test. 

When we turn from the acknowledged fact of 
Athanasius* acceptance of the Nicene Creed to 
study his own works, we are met by two important 
facts : (1) Athanasius does not restrict himself to 
the Nicene watchwords, but (2) on the contrary he 
uses a great variety of language m order to assert 
the true Deity of the S^on. His language is, 
in fact, a maze through which we might perhaps 
make our way more easily, if we could be sure of 
the dating or at least of the order of his works. But 
much remains uncertain. The two apologetic works 
(c. Gentes; de IncarTiatione) are usually assigned 
to a date before the outbreak of the Arian con- 
troversy ; but, as Loofs points out, the same kind 
of evidence might be urged in favour of a similar 
dating of some of the Festal Letters. The im- 
portant Orationes c. Arianos are assigned by the 
Benedictines to c. 358 A.D., but Loofs gives good 
grounds for c. 338 A.D. The short Expositio Fidei 
contains no certain indication of date, though it 
Is important to know at what period Athanasius 
made use of the rather surprising language found 
in it. If, however, we may accept in general the 
Benedictine dates in addition to Loofs’ early date 
for the Orations, we may say that in his later 
works Athanasius seems to hesitate less to use and 
defend the special term bfioodaiov than in the early 
work. To this extent there seems to have been a 
development in Athanasius* teaching. 

In his early works, however, far from confining 
himself to the watchword bfjLoo6(rt,ov and to the 
language of the Nicene Creed in general, Athan- 
asius allows himself great freedom, and not seldom^ 
seems to avoid bfioodaLOP, Thus in Expositio Fidei 
(§ 1) he writes ; abroreXi} . , , r^v d\if)$cp^v elKbva 
Tov ILarpbs Icrbrifiov koX labbo^ov {‘Very Son • • . true 
image of the Father, equal in honour and glory ’), 


while later in the section he uses even bpLom 
UarpL (‘like to the Father*), the formula adopted 
by the Homceans in A.D. 359-360 {de Syn. 30) for 
evading the issue. In Oral. i. 40, in arguing with 
his opponents he uses for the moment bpom Karb, 
vdvra, the formula of the fourth Council of Sirmium 
(de Syn. 8), and in iii. 11 he similarly employs 
ifioios KaF obcrCavj a variant of bfioiobcrios. These, no 
doubt, were intended to be only approximations to 
Athanasius* full meaning, but it is worthy of note 
that in i. 58, where he seems to aim at full and 
explicit statement, he gives not bfioobuLOs but rijs 
TOV Earpbs oMas tdios Kal bfio<p\dls. In Orat. iii. 1 he 
writes, in almost untranslatable phrase, T^pojfia 
6€bT7)T6s ianv b Tibs (‘The Son is the completeness 
of Divinity,* Le, is completely Divine). 

Similarly Athanasius seems often to avoid the 
Nicene [yewTjd^vrd] rijs obalas rod Harpbs. In the 
Orations (cf. de Deer. 26 ; de Syn. 35) he gives idiov 
y4pv7jfj.a rrjs obalas r. II. ( ‘ proper offspring of the 
essence of the Father*). For ‘essence,* 

‘substance,* Athanasius sometimes prefers 
‘ nature.’ Thus he writes rbp Mopoyevij rod Oeov rhv 
dX^pi-<^rov ry tpdaei (Omnia tradita^ § 3), and ij tpbens 
fiLa Kal &5talp€Tos (§ 5). It is clear that Athanasius 
recognized that the terms obaia and bfioobaios raised 
real diflSiculties. Obaia, ‘ substantia,* suggested to 
many thoughts of that which is material, while 
bpoobffios suggested some previously existing obcrla 
in which both Father ana Son shared as brethren 
(cf. de Syn. 51). Consequently Athanasius received 
these two terms only in the sense in which they 
were used by the Nicene Council, and only for 
the purpose which the Council had in view. He 
contended so long not for the un-Scriptural word 
bpoobaios, but for the official condemnation of Arian- 
ism which it registered. 

‘The Bishops,’ he writes, ‘were compelled {rivayKdar9yiffav) to 
gather once more from Scripture the general sense {t^v SidvoieiyX 
and to write that the Son is of one substance (oiwovariov) with 
the Father ’ (de Deer. 20 ; cf . de Syn. 36), 

Athanasius* own doctrine is best described as a 
direct and complete repudiation of the teaching of 
Arius. He denies serzatim all Arius* propositions, 
holding that the Christ of Arius could not be the 
Saviour of the world. Athanasius maintained that 
the Son is Divine, because He is the true Son of 
God {(hs iK Trrjyijs (poirbs dirabyacyaj de Syn. 

42). But he shrank from attempting to tie this 
truth to set phrases. 

‘The more I desired to write,’ he says, ‘and endeavoured to 
force myself to understand the Divinity of the Word, so much 
the more did the knowledge thereof withdraw itself from me ; 
and in proportion as I thought I apprehended it, in so much 
I perceived myself to fail of doing so. Moreover, also I was 
unable to express in writing even what I seemed myself to 
understand ; and that which I wrote was unequal to the im- 
perfect shadow of the truth which existed in my conception ’ 
{Bistoria Arianonm : Epistola, § 1). 

Athanasius* argument for the Divinity of the 
Son may be stated under five heads. (1) He argues 
from the notion of a Trinity (rpiis) that it is folly 
to suppose that it is partly created and partly 
uncreate, in part eternal and in part not eternal 
(Orat. i. 18). (2) He identifies the Son with the 
Word (AbyoSf Orat, i. 28), and urges that the Son 
must be eternal, because the Father can never 
have been without His Word or Reason (dXoyos, 
Deer, 15). (3) He appeals to the Divine works 
of the Son, namely, Creation (Orat, ii* 22) and 
Redemption (Imam. 20), (4) By a copious use of 

Scripture, and particularly of the Fourth Gospel 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews, he shows how 
great is the difficulty of reconciling the Arian 
theory of the Person of Christ with the language 
of Scripture. (5) Similarly, he shows^ that the 
Christian consciousness demands & Divine Christ 
(Xptimapolydp iafiev^ Apetavoi, XpurnavcL iajiev iifieis, 
Orat, iii. 28). 

Defensively Athanasius meets the Arians with a 
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careful exegesis of the chief passages of Scripture 
which they quoted in defence of their views* ^ The 
passages are collected and discussed in Oral. i. 37- 
iii 58. They may be classified under various 
heads. Some of them seem to speak of the Son 
as a creature, Pr 8^ (^KTiaiv LXX), He 3^* ^ 
(ry TO(,'^cravn aMv) ; others of His advancement 
from a lower state, e,g. Ph 2®* Ps 45^ ; others of 
His entire dependence on the Father, 6,g, Mt 11^, 
Jn 5®® I others of His progress in Imowledge or of 
His ignorance, e,g. Mk 13®^, Lk 2®® ; others of His 
prayers, e,g. Mt 27^®. Others again seem to draw a 
line of separation between Him and the Father, 
e.g, Jn 17^. On the whole, it must be said that 
Athanasius shows a great grasp of Scripture, and 
that his interpretations are sounder than those of 
his opponents. Most of the passages cited above he 
understands of the human nature of Christ, telling 
the Arlans that their objections are really objec- 
tions to the Incarnation itself. The passages 
which refer to advancement he explains less con- 
vincingly as referring to the exaltation of human 
nature through union with the Word by the In- 
carnation. 

iii Christ's Human Naturh,—Tb.-e Union 
OF THE Two Natures in Christ. — Though 
Athanasius’ language is not that of the Chalce- 
donian definition or of the Quicumque vult, he 
maintains in fact the true manhood and the true 
Godhead together with the true union of the 
two Natures in Christ. The apparently Nestorian 
language of such a passage as Expositio Fideij § 1 
{rhv ij/jLirepop dpe[K7)(p€P dvOptairov X. T. . . . 
apdp(bv(p (TTCLvpudeh . . , dvia-TT) iK veKpujp), has to be 
judged in connexion with other statements of a 
different form. 

‘He became man ; he did not merely enter into a man ’ (Orat. 
iii. 30). * It behoved the Lord in putting on man’s flesh to put 
it on m its completeness with its own passions * (jmera riBv lACtav 
TToBiav ayriji oXijv, Orat. iii. 32). ‘ They [truly] confessed that 
the Saviour had not a body without a soul, nor without sense 
or intelligence ; . . . nor was the Salvation effected in (through) 
the Word Himself a salvation of body only, but of soul also’ 
(Antioch. 7). ‘If the works of the Word's Godhead had not 
taken place through the body, man had not been deified ; and 
again, if the things proper to the flesh had not been predicated 
of the Word, man would not have been completely delivered 
from them* (Orai. iii. 33 ; cf. 32). 

iv. Divinitt of the Holy Spirit. — The 
Fathers of Nicsea contented themselves in their 
Creed with the brief clause, ‘and in the Holy 
Ghost ’ ; they added nothing regarding His Person 
or work. For thirty years after the Council met, 
Athanasius kept himself within the limits thus laid 
down. Though he was engaged in contending for 
the full Divinity of the Son, though in this contest 
he often uses the Trinitarian baptismal formula and 
the word ‘ Trinity ’ (rpids), he does not attempt to 
complete formally his doctrine of the Trinity hy 
extending or adapting to the Spirit the Nicene 
definitions which asserted the Divinity of the Son. 
Perhaps he realized that, when the doctrine of the 
Godhead of the Son was accepted, the acceptance 
of the Godhead of the Spirit must follow as a 
consequence. 

In the Epistles ad Serapionem, written some 
time after A.D. 366, Athanasius begins to speak 
fully of the Divinity of the Holy Spirit. He 
learned that certain of the Arians were teaching 
that the Holy Ghost was a creature, one of the 
ministertag spirits, superior to the angels only in 
degree Ser. i, 1), It appears also that 

there were others who disagreed with the Arians 
as to the Deity of the Son, hut were content to 
regard the Holy Spirit as a creature. To these 
last Athanasius utters the challenge : ‘ Is God a 
Trinity or a Duality ? ’ {rptds iarcv ^ Bvds, Ser. i. 29). 

Athanasius unfolds his doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
in his Epistles to Serapion, much as he develops 
his teaching on the Son in the Orations. (1) He 


maintains that the Trinity must be a real (eternal) 
Trinity, in which no creature is included [Ser. i. 
9, 17, 20, 28 ; iii. 7). (2) He asserts that the work 
ascribed to the Spirit implies His Godhead. Thus 
he asks : ‘ Who shall unite {crvpd^€L) you to God, 
if ye have not the Spirit of God Himself, but the 
spirit of the creature?’ (rfis /crio-eojs, i. 29; cf. i. 6). 
He carefully discusses passages which appear to 
speak of the Spirit as a creature {KrlcrfjLa), and 
rejects the Arian interpretation of them (i. 3, 4, 10), 
pointing out that irvevtia anarthrous does not mean 
the Holy Spirit (i. 4, 9, in reference to Am 4^® 
Krl^dsp irveOfia). He appeals to 2 Co 13^^, and 
expounds Eph 4® of the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Spirit (i. 28). If his opponents point 
to passages {e.g. 1 Ti 5^^) in which only two Persons 
of the Trinity are mentioned, he answers that the 
Trinity is indivisible {ddialperos} and united within 
itself, so that, when one Person is mentioned, the 
other Persons are understood (i. 14). He accepts 
fully the doctrine of TreptxtjpT^o-ts, ‘ circuniincessio,’ 
based on Jn 14^® ‘ I in the Father and the Father 
in me.’ 

‘Therefore also,’ he writes, ‘when the Father gives grace and 
peace, the Son also gives it, as Paul signifies in every Epistle, 
writing, Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ ’ (Orat. iii. 11). 

Athanasius avoids applying directly to the Holy 
Spirit the contested word except in a 

very few places {e.g. Ser. i. 27). 

Me writes: ‘It is sufficient to know that the 
Spirit is not a creature ’ {i. 17) . He describes the 
Spirit as ‘united to the deity of the Father’ 
{ijytajjApov rg deBrriTL roO UaTpds, i. 12), and as im- 
mutable and unchangeable (drpGTTTov koX dvaWoiiirrop, 
Ser. i. 26). ^ Usually, however, he asserts the Deity 
of the Spirit through His relation to the Son. 

‘ If the Son . . . because He is own offspring of the Fathcr'a 
essence is not a creature, but bfj.oovo’Lo^ rov narp<i;, so neither 
would the Holy Spiiifc be a creature, because He is proper to the 
Son * (iio. Tijv rrpo<: rhv Yiov iSLbrrjraj iii. 1 ; cf. i. 33). 

V . Procession of the Holy Spirit. — 
Athanasius can hardly be said to have a doctrine 
of Procession. He approaches it in Ser. i. 15, 
where he represents his opponents as saying : ‘ If 
the Spirit is not a creature {i.e. as we hold), but 
proceedetb from (iK) the Father (i.e. as ye hold).’ 
Cf. i. 33, ‘ Who deny that the Spirit (aM) is from 
(^/c) the Father in the Son.’ But if this seems to 
attribute to Athanasius the doctrine of Procession 
from the Father alone, Athanasius himself (Ser. iv. 
4) describes the Spirit as tdcop rijs rov Adyov oMas, 
‘proper to the essence of the Word,’ so that the 
two passages taken together supply evidence that 
Athanasius approximated to the Western doctrine 
of Procession from the Father and the Son. The 
same might be said of de Incarn. et c. Arianos, 9 : 
‘ David (a reference to Ps 36®) knew that the Son, 
being with the Father (vapd rf Uarpl ^f^ra), is the 
source (t^p wTiy^p) of the Holy Spirit,’ but the 
genuineness of the passage is highly doubtful 
(Stulcken, p. 631). 

On this mysterious subject Athanasius does not 
forsake his custom of keeping as closely as possible 
to the language of Scripture. ‘ The Son is the Son 
of God,’ he says, ‘ and the Holy Spirit is the Holy 
Spirit, and not the offspring (iKyovop) of the Father ’ 
(Ser. iv. 4). He doubtless prefers to speak of the 
Procession in Time : ‘ The Spirit who proceedetb 
from (irapd, Jn 15^®) the Father, and, being proper 
to the Son, is given by Him to the disciples an(i to 
ail that believe on Him’ (Ser. i, 2). 

vi. The Trinity. — Athanasius is clear and 
express in his teaching that the Trinity is one in 
nature and cannot be divided (Orat. iii. 15; Ser. 
i. 2), but he is less precise in his doctrine regarding 
the nature of the (personal) distinctions within the 
Godhead. He writes with severe restraint, keep- 
ing himself as far as possible to the words of the 
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Baptismal formula (Mt 28^®) and the Pauline bene- 
diction (2 Co 13^^). Indeed, * Person ’ is not one of 
Athanasius^ theological terms; the phrase e?s Seds 
iv rpLfflv ifTToa-rdcreffL [de Incarn. et c, Arianos^ 10), 
^one God in three Persons’ (or ‘Subsistences’), 
belongs to a passage of highly doubtful authen- 
ticity. In de Syn, 36 he reckons the phrase rpets 
elcriu virocrrdcrsLs among the un-Scriptuxal phrases 
used by his opponent. It is true, indeed, that 
once (Omnia tradita^ §6) he uses the term much 
as Westerns use it : 

* For the fact of those venerable living creatures (Is 6) offering 
their praises three times, saying, “Holy, Holy, Holy,” proves 
that the Three Subsistences (rd? rpeis viroo-rdtret?, if the text be 
sound) are perfect, just as in saying, “Lord,” they declare the 
One Essence (j^i/ fiCav ovaiav).* 

In the Expositio Fide% however, he points out 
the danger which lurks in the term : 

‘ Neither can we imagine three subsistences (Persons) separated 
(/Ltejaepto-jaeVay) from each other, as results in the case of men 
from their bodily nature, lest we hold a plurality of gods like 
the heathen * (§ 2). 

Accordingly Athanasius never makes rpecs itTroa-rdcr^is 
a test of orthodoxy, and in his later years he tells 
the Antiochenes (Antioch, 6, 6) that he received 
those who professed belief in rpets uTocrrdcets 
(meaning three ‘Persons’) on condition that they 
in their turn received those who confessed itiro- 
ffraiTis (meaning one ‘ Substance’). Indeed Maraais, 
a synonym of oMa in the Nicene anathematism, 
could never become fixed for Athanasius himself 
to the meaning ‘ Person,’ though he might tolerate 
the innovation in others. Sometimes Athanasius 
writes simply 6XKos 6 IlarTjp, dXXos 6 Tidy (cf, Orat, 
iii. 4), and similarly, ‘ The Father is Father, and 
the Son Son’ (Orat, iv. 2). 

Conclusion,— Ijookmg at the teaching of Athan- 
asius as a whole, we see that it was shaped with a 
practical aim, and that it was expressed as little 
as possible in set theolomcal terms. The profound 
mind of Athanasius realized that Christian truths 
strain to the breaking point the formulas in which 
men strive to express them. He invented no theo- 
logical terms himself, and if in his later writings 


(from de Decretis onward) he strenuously defended 
the dpLooOa-LOp of the Nicene Council, this defence 
was justified by an experience of many years that 
this word, and this word only, was a ‘ bulwark ’ 
(imTelxLcim) against Arian error (de Syn. 45). 

Literature.— i. AiroxEJiT.—The works of Athanasius printed 
in Migne, PG xxv.-xxviii. (with these works are associated a 
number of contemporary documents of great value). To these 
must be added the Festal Letters (almost wholly lost in Greek, 
but edited in Syriac with an Introduction by W. Cureton, 
Lond. 1848). Though several doubtful or spurious works are 
included in Migne, yet enough remains which is certainly 
genuine to yield a full account both of his life and of his 
teaching. Athanasius' writings (* Pamphleten,’ as E. Schwartz 
calls them) illustrate in a livmg way both the vicissitudes 
of his own life and the var5dng fortunes of the Arian con- 
troversy. (The later writers, Rufinus, Socrates, Sozomen, 
and others tell us little in addition that is trustworthy, and, 
moreover, misrepresent much which is given in Athanasius' own 
writings.) 

Information with regard to the MSS of the works of Athanasius 
is to be found in JThSt iii. 97-110, 245-258, two articles by F. 
Wallis, supplemented by notes by A. Robertson, and C. H 
Turner ; also in JThSt v. 108-114, notes by Kirsopp Lake ; 
JThSt vii. 600-603, note by C. H. Turner, calling attention to 
G. Bertolotto’s art. in the Atti della Sooietd Ligure di storia 
patria^ 1892, ^p. 1-63. Bp. Wallis's work has been used and 
supplemented in the valuable account of MSS given by E. von 
der Goltz in his ed. of [Athanasii] de Virginitate, Leipzig, 1906 
i^TU^ new ser. xiv. 2a). 

ii. Modern,— M odem authorities have thrown much addi- 
tional light on Arianism and on Athanasius. Full bibliographies 
are given in Gwatkin, Arianism^ 1882 and 1900, and in Barden- 
hewer (see below). Gwatkin's book is itself almost a life of 
Athanasius. A. Robertson, Selected Works of A. translated 
into English (Oxford and N.Y. 1892), gives an important Intro- 
duction on the Life and Teaching of Athanasius. W. Bright, 
‘Athanasius,' in Smith-Wace’s DCR, and Loofs, ‘Athan- 
asius,' in PRE^y are both valuable. E. Schwartz, ‘Zur 
Geschichte A.’s,' in GGJY, 1904, 1905 (and 1908), throws light on 
some obscure points. O. Bardenhewer, Patrology (Eng. ed. 
by Shahan), Freiburg i. Breisg. 1908 (pp. 253-264), and A. 
Stulcken, ‘ Athanasiana,* TU, new ser. iv. 4 (on the genuineness 
of some disputed works), are both of value. Of. J. F. Bethune- 
Baker, ‘ The Meaning of homoousios ’ (1901), in Cambridge TS 
vii. 1. Of general histories of doctrine it is sufficient to mention 
Hamack, Hist, of Dogma (Eng. tr, 1896-98), especially iiL 
272 ff., 290 ff., IV. 1-168. Among general Historians of the 
Church, L. Duchesne, Histoire andenne de V^glise, ii. (1907), 
tells the story of Athanasius and the Arian struggle with much 
freshness. W. EMEEY BaENES. 

ATHAPASCANS.— See Apaches, Dirfs and 
Natahos. 
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Anti-theistic Theories (C. B. Upton), p. 173. 

Buddhist (L. de la Vallee Poussin), p. 183. 

Chinese. “See p. 176^. 

Egyptian (F. Ll. Griffith), p. 184. 

Greek and Roman (A. C. Pearson), p. 184. 

ATHEISM AND ANTI-THEISTIC THEp- 
RIES.“7Vl^^oc?«c^^07^.— -Atheism is sometimes said 
to be equivalent to pancosmism, i,e, the doctrine 
that the universe consists of nothing but those 
physical and psychical existences which are per- 
ceptible by the senses or are co^izable by the 
imagination and finite understanding,^ Pancosm- 
ism, however, is a positive doctrine, while atheism, 
both by etymology and by usage, is essentially a 
negative conception, and exists only as an expression 
of dissent from positive theistic beliefs. Theism is 
the belief that all the entities in the cosmos, which 
are known to us through our senses, or are inferred 
by our imagination and reason, are dependent 
for their origination and for their continuance in 
existence upon the creative and causal action of an 
Infinite and Eternal Self-consciousness and Will ; 
and in its higher stages it implies that this Self- 
existent Being progressively reveals His essence 
and His character m the ideas and ideals of His 
rational creatures, and thus stands in personal 
relationship with them. In its earlier stages 
theism conceives of God simply as the Cause and 
Ground of all finite and dependent existences ; but 
as it develops, it realizes the idea of God as 


Indian, Ancient (R. Garbe), p. 185. 

Indian, Modern (G. A. Grierson), p. 186. 

Jain (H. Jacobi), p. 186. 

Jewish (S. Daiches), p. 187. 

Muhammadan (D. S, Margoliouth), p. 188. 

immanent and self-manifesting as well as creative 
and transcendent. Until it attains to this con- 
sciousness of felt personal communion with the 
immanent Cause and Ground of the universe, it is 
more appropriately described as deism. 

As was said above, atheism presupposes the 
existence of theism. It can hardly be said to arise 
until the human mind has formed the conception 
of a Unitary Self-existing Cause on whom all 
things and persons depend, and to whom the 
sentiments of reverence and worship are directed. 
Anthropology shows that long before the idea of 
One Infinite Supreme Being is reached, uncivilized 
races, through the experience of dreams and sup- 
posed ghosts, as well as through the intuitive 
judgment that the energies in nature which resist 
human volitions are the manifestation of wills 
resembling their own, come to believe in the 
existence of superhuman beings who act for or 
against human welfare, and are thus the objects of 
worship or of fear. But along with this concep- 
tion of a variety of finite superhuman personalities 
there dawns on the more advanced minds of savage 
peoples, through the intuitive idea of infinity, the 
felt Divine authority of conscience, and the gradual 
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intellectiial perception of a pervading unity behind 
all the changing phenomena of nature, the concep- 
tion of One Supreme Spiritual Beality who is the 
omnipresent Cause that originates and controls 
all the forces of nature, and in varying degrees 
manifests Himself within the human soul. 

It is not till this theistic idea is to some extent 
present that real atheistic negation becomes pos- 
sible. If a Hindu or a Greek came to disbelieve 
in one or all of the deities of his national pantheon, 
he would not necessarily be an atheist ; for it 
often happened that this scepticism, which the 
vulgar called atheism, arose simply from a more or 
less clear apprehension of the One Supreme object 
of worship. Max Muller well says in his Gifford 
Lectures on Natural Bdigion (p. 228) ; 

* We must remember that to doubt or deny the existence of 
Indra or of Juppiter is not Atheism, but should be distinguished 
by' a separate name, namely, Adevism. The early Christians 
were called a^eot, because they did not believe as the Greeks 
believed nor as the Jews believed. Spinoza was called an 
atheist, because his concept of God was wider than that of 
Jehovah ; and the Reformers were called atheists, because they 
would not deify the mother of Christ or worship the Saints. 
This IS not Atheism in the true sense of the word ; and if an 
historical study of religion had taught us that one lesson only, 
that those who do not believe in our God are not therefore to be 
called Atheists, it would have done some real good, and extin- 
guished the fires of many an auto dafi* 

Atheism, as we have seen, is not, like theism 
and pantheism, a positive belief the phases of 
which can be depicted in their relation to one 
unifying conception. It has no organic character. 
The history of it is little more than a collection 
of the instances in which doubt and negation in 
regard to some essential element in theism have 
arisen . And the occasion and cause of this atheistic 
frame of mind will generally he found in some new 
scientific or philosophical ideas, which have, for the 
time being at least, appeared to he incompatible 
with the current form of deistic or theistic belief. 

The following lines of scientific and philosophical 
speculation have been especially influential in call- 
ing forth atheistic protests against theistic belief. 
First, materialism^ or the theory that matter and 
physical forces constitute the ultimate reality of 
the universe, and that, through the aggregation of 
the elements of matter in various organic forms, 
life and the infinitely varied forms of consciousness 
have originated. Another line of speculation which 
has largely concurred with materialism in under- 
mining religious belief is the doctrine of sensa- 
tiormlxsmi which originated early among Greek 
thinkers, and which the genius of our philosopher, 
John Locke, presented in so plausible a form that 
both in this country and in France it led to much 
atheistic negation. Locke himself was a devout 
theist ; for though, according to his basal theory, 
all our ideas are derived from sensations or from 
reflexion on sensations, he still held that the human 
mind is compelled to postulate an adequate creative 
cause for all material and psychical existences. Had 
Locke, however, carried out his sensationalism to 
its logical results, it would have led him, as it led 
manv sensationalists in France, to an atheistic 
conclusion. If all our ideas arose out of sensations, 
we could have no conception either of an infinite 
God, or of ultimate causation, or of that absolute 
moral imperative which has been to Kant and to 
several other thinkers the main foundation of 
theism. A third source of atheistic doubt, and one 
which has been strongly operative since Evolution 
became recognized as the method of nature, is 
d%drust of the argument from design— b.ti argument 
which, ever since the time of Anaxagoras, has been 
one of the chief supports of theism. This argu- 
ment appears, however, to be recovering its former 
power even in the scientific world, for Huxley and 
other scientists have admitted that, when account 
IS taken of the process of evolution as a whole, 

It Is necessary to remember that there is a wider Teleology 


which is not touched by the doctrine of Evolution, but is actually 
based upon the fundamental proposition of Evolution ' (Huxley, 
Critiques and Addresses, 1873, p. 305). See art. Design. 

Among the intellectual causes which have led, 
not indeed to atheism hut to extreme agnosticism, 
is the doctrine of the relativity of knowledge^ which, 
when carried to such length as it has been by the 
Greek sceptic Cameades, and by recent thinkers 
such as Mansel and H. Spencer, precludes all 
insight into the essential nature and character of 
the ultimate cause and ground of the universe. 
This complete agnosticism has been ably criticized 
by Calderwood in The Philosophy of the Infinite, 
and by Martineau in several of his philosophical 
Essays and Reviews. 

I. Criticism of atheistic materialism.— Of the 
alleged reasons for rejecting theism, materialism 
has been, and still is, the most influential. It is 
the basis of much of the earliest atheism, and also 
of the recent atheism which appears in the writings 
of H. G. Atkinson, Bradlaugh, Buchner, and 
Haeckel. For this reason it seems desirable, before 
presenting a brief sketch of the chief historical 
instances of atheism, to state what appear to be 
the most potent answers given by theists to the 
arguments for materialistic atheism. 

Idealists, as their name implies, make short 
work with materialism ; for their basal assumption 
is that matter and force have no existence apart 
from the sensations and ideas in self-conscious 
minds. Most theistic writers, however, hold that 
the experience of resistance to our volitional efforts 
justifies the conviction that entities exerting energy 
exist independently of perceiving minds. ^ But 
while the theist maintains that these entities de- 
pend for their origination, their continuance in 
existence, and their special properties on the 
creative activity of an Infinite and Eternal Self- 
consciousness and Will, the atheist contends that 
matter is itself the ultimate and self-existent 
reality, that in virtue of its modes of motion and 
the properties which intrinsically belong to it, it 
can, when its elements are aggregated m certain 
ways, manifest life and, in the case of the highest 
organisms, all the forms of personal consciousness 
and volition. 

Perhaps the most conclusive reply to the athe- 
ism which asserts that out of uncreated matter 
and energy all that we know of life and conscious- 
ness has been evolved, is based on an appeal to the 
recognized philosophical principle that no effect can 
contain more than is contained in the ground and 
cause from which the effect has proceeded. The 
American writer Dr. M. J. Savage thus expresses 
himself on this point : 

*If you can prove to me that ‘*dead" matter, the matter we 
find In a brick or a piece ot marble, under some mysterious trans- 
formation comes to have the power to live, to think, to feel, to 
love, to hope, to sacrifice itself for another, to aspire, to look 
onward towards an immortal life— il you can prove to me that 
matter can do that, you have simply changed your definition of 
matter, and made it coincide with what I call spirit ’ {Belief in 
God, Lond. 1881, p. 40). 

Haeckel would probably reply to this by saying 
that in his view the elements of the ultimate and 
self-existent ‘ Substance,* out of which the universe 
arises, have their psychical as well as their physical 
side or aspect, and that it is owing to the former 
aspect that organic compounds of matter become 
capable of feeling, thinking, and volition. Does 
he, then, mean that all the higher attributes of 
mind are already implicit in the ultimate eternal 
‘ Substance,* out of which, by condensation or 
otherwise, that which we call matter, energy, and 
life proceeds ? Is the perfection of all human ideals 
already present, though invisible to the scientific 
gaze, in ' the Infinite and Eternal Energy,’ which 
IS H. Spencer’s mode of describing Haeckel’s ulti- 
mate * Substance * ? If so, the self -existent ‘ Sub- 
stance* is nothing less than the theist’s Eternal 
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God; and the molecular corpuscles are sinmly 
variously limited inodes which the will of God 
imposes upon a portion of His own eternal life, 
01 , as Lotze and Martineau would say, are differ- 
-^tiations or individuations of His own essential 
being, to which He delegates some measure of 
individuality or selfhood. In each of them the 
Ground and Cause of all created things and persons 
is immanent and active, and through His creative 
resence there is no limit to the possibilities of the 
evelopment of the creatures whom He calls into 
existence. If it were true, as Tyndall said, that ‘ in 
matter are the promise and potency of all terrestrial 
life,’ that could be the case only in the sense that 
in the ground and cause of each molecule there are 
already involved all the energy, all the intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual powers and ideals, which are 
gradually evolved in the course of the development 
of the cosmos. The fallacy in Haeckel’s * Weltan- 
schauung ’ is that, though he gives to the separate 
molecular corpuscles out of which the universe 
proceeds a mental side, a germ of consciousness, 
there is nothing in his account of these elements of 
matter and energy which at all explains how it 
comes about that all these innumerable corpuscles 
conspire together to produce the present harmonious 
and intelligible cosmos, or how sentient organisms 
should at length become cognizant of those authori- 
tative ideals which prompt them to subordinate 
their own personal aims to the general good, and 
which enable them in a measure both to see and to 
act from the point of view of the immanent God. 
It is for want of this recognition of the constant 
creative presence of the source of ideals through- 
out the course of evolution that Haeckel’s theory, 
no less than the theories of coarser materialists, 
must be condemned as unsatisfactory. It fails to 
show that the ‘ Substance,’ which he represents as 
the cause and ground of all things, contains within i 
itself the power to produce the effects which we ! 
experience in ourselves, and which we discern in 
the cosmos. 

Some eminent physicists and philosophers, in- 
cluding Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor J. H. Foynting, 
and Professor James Ward, have recently assailed 
materialism on the ground that the mechanical and 
chemical movements which matter exhibits in its 
inorganic condition appear to be quite different 
from the action of matter in the case of living 
organisms. 

* Matter,’ says Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘possesses energy, in the form 
of persistent motion, and it is propelled by force ; but neither 
matter nor energy possesses a power of automatic guidance and 
control. Energy has no directing power (this has been elaborated 
by Croll and others— see, for instance, Nature^ vol. xliii. p. 434 
—thirteen years ago, under the heading ‘Force and Determina- 
tion ’). Inorganic matter is impelled solely by pressure from 
behind, it is nob influenced by the future, nor does it follow a 
preconceived course nor seek a predetermined end. . . . The 
essence of mind is design and purpose. There are some who 
deny that there is any design or purpose in the universe at all ; 
but how can that be maintained when humanity itself possesses 
these attributes ? Is it not more reasonable to say that, just as 
we are conscious of the power of guidance in ourselves, so guid- 
ance and intelligent control may be an element running through 
the Universe, and may be incorporated even in material things?* 
{Hibbert Journal^ Jan. 1905, p. 327). 

The celebrated astronomer Laplace maintained 
that a Perfect Calculator, 

‘who for a given instant should be acquainted with all the 
forces by which nature is animated and with the several 
positions of the beings composing it, if, further, his intellect 
were vast enough to submit these data to analysis, would in- 
clude in one and the same formula the movements of the 
largest bodies in the universe and those of the lightest atom. 
Nothing would be uncertain for him ; the future as well as the 
past would be present to his eyes * (see Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism^ i. 41). 

Professor Poynting pertinently asks whether 
this * Perfect (jalculator ’ would find all his pre- 
dictions verified as his atoms (see Atomism) came 
in contact with living matter, and were themselves 
concerned with life. 


* Suppose the man into whose brain the atoms entered were 
Laplace’s friend and chief, Napoleon. If the calculator took 
into account every atom in Napoleon’s frame, would he be able 
to calculate all the motions of Napoleon, all his actions on the 
similar surrounding groups of atoms which we call his generals? 
Gould the calculator foretell the eclipse of Waterloo as surely as 
the astronomer foretells an eclipse of the sun ? Is man, in fact, 
from the physical point of view a group of atoms, each of which 
behaves as it would with the same neighbours were it part of 
a non-living system ?' (flTJ, July 1903, p. 739), 

After showing elaborately that there is contrast, 
rather than correspondence, between physical 
action and mental action, Professor Poyntmg con- 
cludes as follows, and his testimony to the real 
freedom of the will is specially interesting and 
important, as coming from a high authority in 
physical science : 

‘ I hold that we are more certain of our power of choice and of 
responsibility than of any other fact, physical or psychical. . . . 
It appears to me equally certain that there is no correspondence 
yet made out between the power of choice and any physical 
action, and there does not seem any likelihood that a corre- 
spondence ever will be made out. , . , Holding this view, I am 
bound to repudiate the physical account of Nature when it 
claims to be a complete account. I am bound to deny that the 
Laplacean calculator can be successful when he takes man and 
the mind of man into his calculations* (ib. p. 743 f.). 

While Sir Oliver Lodge holds that the mind or 
will thus controls the atomic movements of the 
brain, he yet maintains that this power of guiding 
energy does not involve any creation of energy 
whatsoever. ‘Life,’ he says, ‘is not a form of 
energy, but guides energy.’ On this secondary 
question he appears to diner from some contem- 
porary thinkers, who agree with Sir John Herschel 
that in a volitional act the will does originate 
some force, 

* though it may be no greater than is required to move a single 
material molecule through a space inconceivably minute.’ ‘It 
matters not,’ continues Sir John, ‘that we are ignorant of the 
mode in which this is performed. It suffices to bring the 
ongination of dynamical power, to however small an extent, 
within the domain of acknowledged personality’ (Familiar 
Lectures on Scientific Subjects, p. 468). 

The difference between Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir 
John Herschel is of some importance in regard to 
the philosophy of religion ; but it does not in 
any way affect the force of the argument against 
materialism. Both authorities agree that mind 
or will controls and guides the atoms of the brain, 
and that, therefore, will cannot possibly be a 
mere attribute or accompaniment of the cerebral 
structure. 

In connexion with the criticism of materialistic 
atheism, reference has to be made to two lines of 
argument which have often been employed by 
theists in the past, but which are now falling, and 
probably iustly, somewhat into disuse. One of 
these is tne appeal to the inability of present 
science to prove the existence of any case of 
abiogenesis as if it afforded clear evidence of 
special Divine creation. Bub it is impossible 
to show that a natural passage from non-living 
I to living matter has never taken place, or that it 
would not take place now if the fitting conditions 
for it could be reproduced. The argument from 
our ignorance is not conclusive; and probably 
most thinkers would agree with Sir Oliver Lodge 
that, ‘ though we do not know how to generate life 
without the action of antecedent life at present, 
that may be a discove^ lying ready for us in the 
future’ (art. ‘Life,’ in Hibbert Journal, Oct. 1905, 
p. 106), But if this discovery should one day be 
made, it would not at all destroy the force of the 
argument against materialism ; for if under certain 
circumstances the elements of inorganic matter 
assume an organic form, and manifest psychical 
properties, that change can be accounted for only 
by assuming the presence in nature of a cause 
which guides the movements of the corpuscles, and 
is competent to confer on them, or to manifest in 
connexion with them, the germs of that self-con- 
scious and self-directing principle of life which 
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no mechanical properties of matter could possibly 
generate. The creative power and directing influ- 
ence of immanent intelligence and will are equally 
necessary to explain the emergence of organism and 
life out of the mechanism of the inorganic world, 
whether that emergence took place once only by 
a special creative act, or always takes place when 
the antecedent conditions are realized. As Pro- 
fessor Flint well says, ‘Were spontaneous genera- 
tion proved, materialism would remain as far from 
established as h^ioiQ^Anti-theistic Theories^ p. 164). 

The other doubtful argument which has often 
been employed by theistic writers is that the 
universe must have come into existence at some 


point of past time. This again appears to be a 
question in regard to which dogmatism is out of 
place. Science assumes that matter and energy 
are indestructible; that the present arrangement 
of them results from a previous arrangement, and 
this in turn from one still earlier. Thus science 
affords no justification for the belief in a temporal 
origin of all things. When our present solar 
system is traced back to its earlier condition in a 
revolving fiery mist, it is not supposed that this 
discovery brings us at all nearer to the origin of 
the cosmos. Some theists have maintained, how- 
ever, that an infinite regress of these secondary or 
scientific causes is inconceivable, and that we are 
compelled to assume that at some remote moment 
the great First Cause by a creative act started this 
series of entities and phenomena which science 
endeavours to understand. This alleged incon- 
ceivability is not admitted by some eminent theistic 
thinkers. Regarding the laws of nature as the 
method of God’s creative action, they see no con- 
clusive reason against the supposition that creation 
is perpetual, and that there never was a time when 
the universe did not exist as a visible garment 
and expression of God’s eternal life. This ap- 
pears to be the view of great scientists, such as 
St.^ George Mivart and Sir Oliver Lodge, and 
it is also the view of such theistic philosophers 
as Lotze and Martineau, It is at the heart 
of present physical and jjsychical reality, and 
not at some imagined beginning of things, that 
both science and phUosopny most effectually find 
the immanent and living God. The universe, 
in all its particulars and throughout its entire 
history, depends for its existence upon the Eternal 
Cause, the methods of whose activity science grad- 
ually discovers, and whose essential character is 


progressively revealed in the authoritative ideals 
of truth, beauty, righteousness, and love, whicl 
constantly testify to their Divine and self -existent 
source at the centre of our dependent and created 
being (cf, Upton, Bas&s of Bel, Belief [Hibberl 
Lectures, 1894], p. 209 f. ; and art. Materialism). 

2. Atheism in the East.— It is not till we read 
the period of Greek civilization that we meet witi 
atheistic arguments sufficiently explicit to call foi 
detailed description and criticism. In the ancient 
civilization of China, materialistic atheism appears 
to have been rife; and in the 3rd cent. B.C. th« 
eminent philosopher Mencius, the disciple of Con- 
^cius, speaks of it as a moral danger to the State. 
The Chinese appear to have been almost incapable 
m thinking of spirit as existing apart from matter. 

ill iiis prolegomena to the edition oi 
Mencius, translates an essay by a certain Yana 
Choo, which, as Dr. Flint says, is ‘ one of the oldesi 
systems of ethical materialism and of materialistic 
ethics’ {op. cit, p. 47). He advises men 
‘ to <»re nothing: for pmise or blame, virtue or vice ; to seei 
merely to make themselves as happy as they can while happi- 
ness IS ^thm their reach ; to eat and drink, for to-morro\« 
they die (to.). 

Concerning recent materialistic and atheistic specu- 
lations in China, there does not appear to be at 
present much reliable information. See China. 


In regard to materialism and atheism there is a 
great contrast between China and India. The 
introspective and philosophic character of the 
Hindus led them to dwell especially on that 
Absolute Spirit or Self which they felt to under- 
lie, and to reveal itself in, all finite personalities. 
In comparison with this infinite and eternal Being, 
the visible world appears to them as an illusory 
appearance. Hence in Hindu speculation material- 
istic atheism plays but a small and inconspicuous 
part. In a conspectus of philosophical systems 
written by Madhavacharya in the 14th cent. 
A.D. (recently translated into English by Cowell 
and Gough, and published in Triibner’s ‘ Oriental 
Series,’ 2nd ed., Loud. 1894), there is mentioned 
as one of sixteen schools, including the Buddhists 
and Jains, a school called the Materialists, who 
denied the existence of the soul and (^od, and 
rejected the whole theory of karma and trans- 
migration. 

‘These were known under various desi^ations, and in the 
Uth century a.d. their ideas were fathered on a mythical ogre 
in the Mahabharata, named Oharvaka. Denying transmigration, 
they rejected the entire claims of the Brahmans. Matter was 
the only reality, and sense-perception the only form of know- 
ledge. The pedigree of their text-book was traced back ironi- 
cally (Macdonell) to Brihaspati, preceptor of the gods, and 
bitter verses survive, declarmg, “There is no heaven, no final 
liberation, nor any soul in any other world ” ’ (J. E. Carpenter, 
‘Oriental Philosophy and Religion,' in BPhP ii. 234). See 
also Atheism (Indian). 

Atheism among the Buddhists as well as among 
the Greeks and Romans will be dealt with in 
separate articles following, and may therefore he 
passed over here. 

3,^ Modern atheism.— Soon after the time of 
Christ scepticism declined, and its place was taken 
by that eclectic blending of Platonic, Aristotelian, 
and Oriental ideas whicn flourished in Alexandria 
and exercised at times considerable influence over 
Christian thought. The influence of the Church, 
and the reverence for Aristotle’s writings, as well 
as the absence of any vigorous interest in science, 
explain the fact that until the close of the Middle 
Ages atheistic speculation was to a great ex- 
tent in abeyance. It was not till the Renaiss- 
ance^ when new scientific discoveries were made, 
and freer principles of Biblical criticism began 
to be applied, that atheism again raised its 
head ; and here, as in similar cases in India and 
Greece, the reputed atheism was in some cases 
genuine, but was more frequently a name applied 
to the theism or pantheism which was intellectu- 
ally in advance of the theological thought of the 
time. 

(a) Atheism in England and France, — It was 
not till the fifteenth century that material- 
istic interpretations of the universe began to 
show^ themselves in modem times. F. A. Lange, 
in his History of Materialism (vol. i. p, 225), 
mentions one isolated case in the 14th century — 
that of Nicolaus de Autricuria, who at Paris in 
1348 was compelled to make recantation of several 
doctrines, and among others this doctrine, that in 
the processes of nature there is nothing to be found 
hut the motion of the combination and separation 
of atoTns. 

‘ Here,’ says Lange, * is a formal Atomist in the very heart of 
the dominion of the Aristotelian theory of nature. But the 
same bold spirit ventured also upon a general declaration that 
we should put Aristotle, and Averroes with him, on one side, 
and apply ourselves directly to things in themselves. Thus 
Atomism and Empiricism go hand in hand together I In 
reality the authority of Aristotle had first to be broken before 
men could attain to direct intercourse with things themselves.* 

The speculations which followed the incoming 
of the Copemican conception of the universe, such 
as those of Bmno and Vanini, were pantheistic 
rather than atheistic in their character. It was 
not till the first half of the 17th cent, that the 
ripe fruits of the great emancipation of thought 
began clearly to present themselves. On the 
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materialistic side these fruits appeared in. the 
writings of Bacon, Gassendi, and Hobbes, and, on 
the spiritualistic side, in the works of Descartes. 
The materialism of the former writers cannot be 
called atheistic, for the atoms as they conceived 
them were not self - existent. There were pro- 
bably a good many professors of materialistic 
atheism in this early part of the 17th century. 

P^re Mersenne, a contemporary and friend of 
Descartes, makes the startling statement that 
there were in his time as many as 60,000 atheists 
in the city of Paris alone. It seems likely, how- 
ever, that the majority of these were called 
atheists simply because they declined to accept 
any longer the authority of Aristotle. Descartes 
himself had been accused of atheism on this 
ground. 

About this time there was much scepticism and 
speculation which came very near to atheism, 
but escaped it by an adhesion that was, no 
doubt, in some cases insincere, but in other cases 
genuine enough, to the national Church. Whether 
the attachment of Thomas Hobbes to the English 
Church was sincere has been questioned. His 
philosophy was thoroughly materialistic. He 
held that even human sensation is nothing but 
the motion of corporeal particles ; but he sheltered 
himself from the charge of atheism by saying that, 
in regard to his view of the universe, he confined 
himself exclusively to the phenomena which are 
knowable, and can be explained by the law of 
causality. Everything of which we can know 
nothing he resigns to theologians. The way in 
which, in his Leviathan^ he utilizes religion for 
State purposes appears to render the genuineness 
of his theism very doubtful. 

* He lays down the following definition, “ Fear of power in- 
visible, feigned by the mind or imagined from tales publicly 
allowed, Religion ; not allowed, Superstition "'(Lange, op. dL, 
vol. i. p. 283). 

While both Thomas Hobbes and the other great 
English thinker of the 17th cent., John Locke, 
were attached to Christianity, and the latter no 
doubt most sincerely so, their writings had no little 
effect in preparing the way for future manifesta- 
tions of positive atheism. Both the materialism 
which formed the basis of Hobbes’ philosophy, and 
his selfish system of morals, were quite uncon- 
genial to theistic belief. And Locke’s doctrine 
of the origin of all ideas in sensation, though its 
atheistic tendency was, as we have seen, neutral- 
ized in his own case by his inconsistent belief in 
the necessity of an adequate causal ground for the 
universe, and by Ms recognition of the validity of 
the teleological argument, yet really undermined | 
the rational basis of theism, and when consistently ^ 
carried out, it, in conjunction with Hobbes’ ma- 
terialism, was largely instrumental in bringing 
about the positive atheism which flourished in 
France towards the middle of the 18th century. 
What kept Locke and, indeed, most thoughtful 
persons in England from atheism during the 17th 
and 18th cents, was the indestructible principle 
thus enunciated by Locke ; 

‘ Whatsoever is first of all things must necessarily contain in 
it, and actually have, at least all the perfections that ever 
after exist ; nor can it ever give to another any perfection that 
it hath not actually in itself, or at least in a higher degree ; 
it necessarily follows that the first eternal being cannot be 
noatter ' (cf . Flint, op. dt. p. 14:2), 

It should be added that, as Dr. Flint acutely 
remarks, the absence in England of much positive 
scepticism and professed atheism during these two 
centuries is partly to be accounted for by the strong 
tendency at that time, and also till far on in the 
19th cent., to refer theological insight and philo- 
sophical knowledge to two quite distinct sources. 
In § I it has been argued that in the above 
principle lies the most conclusive refutation of 
materialism and atheism. But though Locke built 
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his own theism mainly on this foundation, it is a 
principle which finds no justification in Ms own 
exposition of the origin of knowledge. It is a 
purely a priori conception and belief, such as are 
also the conceptions of moral authority and of 
infinity. Accordingly, when Locke’s ideas were 
introduced into France in the 18th cent., his 
doctrine of the origin of all knowledge in sensa- 
tion was consistency worked out, and led several 
thinkers to atheism. The belief in a separate and 
specially inspired source of theological truth had 
to a large extent passed away among French 
tMnkers; and hence what was simply neutral 
materialism in London became often positive 
atheism in Paris. The physician La Mettrie, the 
author of L’Eomme Machine (1748), was led, 
through observing in his own case the influence 
of the movements of the blood on the power of 
thought, to maintain that all thinking and willing 
have their origin in sensation. He admits that it 
is probable that a Supreme Being exists, but adds 
that, if so, it is a theoretical truth without any use 
in practice. 

* For our peace of mind,’ he says, * it is indifferent to know 
whether there is a God or not, whether He created matter, or 
whether it is eternal.' But a little further on he appears to 
agree with a friend of his whom he represents as arguing that 
* the world would never be happy unless it was atheistic’ (Lange, 
Bistory of Materialism, ii. 73). 

Lange, who gives an excellent account of La 
Mettrie’s writings, remarks that 
‘ La Mettrie's friend has only forgotten that even religion itself, 
quite apart from any revelation, must be reckoned among the 
natural impulses of man, and if this impulse leads to all un- 
happiness, it is not easy to see how all the other impulses, since 
they have the same natural origin, are to lead to happiness' (^6.). 

In Ms treatises on VolupU and EArt de Jouir^ 
La Mettrie seeks to justify the pursuit of sensual 
enjoyment in a manner which Ueberweg justly 
describes as ‘still more artificially exaggerated 
than frivolous.’ 

About twenty years after the publication of 
La Mettrie’s EHomme Machine^ appeared the 
work which is regarded as the chef~d^(zuvre of 
French materialism. Its title is SysUme de la 
nature ou des lois du monde physique et du monde 
moral (1770). On its title-page it professes to be 
written by a M. de Mirabaud, who was a deceased 
secretary of the French Academy, but the real 
author was known to be Baron d’Holbach, Hol- 
bach’s system, says Ueberweg, ‘combines all three 
i elements of the empirical doctrine, which till 
then had been cultivated separate^ rather than 
together, viz. materialism (La Mettrie’s), sen- 
sationalism (Condillac’s), and determinism (which 
Diderot had at length admitted). * In this elaborate 
treatise the atheism is most pronounced, so that 
when a translation of it was published in London 
by the secularists in 1869, it bore on its cover 
the title The Atheisfs TexUBooh. It directly 
attacks the existence of God, and traces the origin 
of religion to fear and ignorance. Holbach sub- 
stitutes for God matter and motion. The work 
is highly rhetorical, and in parts quite eloquent. 
Its ethics resembles that of Epicurus. Like 
Epicurus, Holbach points to the pleasure and 
happiness which friendship and sympathy can im- 

g art, and reaches a code of morals which super- 
cially seems somewhat exalted. In his concluding 
chapter he says ; 

* Be just, because equity is the support of human society. Be 
good, because goodness connects all hearts in adamantine 
bonds I Be thankful, because gratitude feeds benevolence, 
nourishes generosity 1 . . . Forgive injuries, because revenge 
perpetuates hatred ’ Do good to him that injureth thee In 
order to show thyself more noble than he is ; and in order to 
make a friend of him who was once thine enemy. Be temperate 
in thine enjoyment, and chaste in thy pleasures, because 
voluptuousness begets weariness, intemperance engenders 
disease ’ (p. 613). 

It is characteristic of this ethical theory, as of 
all sensational ethics, that the intrinsic gi-andenr 
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and worth of all these virtues are undermined and 
destroyed by the egoistic motives to which they 
are referred. 

Several other French writers of this epoch 
show anti-theistic leanings, even^ when they re- 
pudiate atheism, such as Diderot, in his later life, 
Helvetius, Lalande, Mar^chal, etc. (see Flint’s 
Anti4hdstic TheorieSj pp. 469-474), The great 
astronomer Laplace is sometimes classed among 
atheists, because, when reminded by Napoleon 
that in his treatise on Micanique Celeste he had 
said nothing about God, he relied, ‘Sire, I had 
no need of that hypothesis.’ But it is quite pos- 
sible that in this reply he meant simply that he 
could account for the celestial movement by the 
forces of which alone science takes cognizance, 
and he may not have implied that these second 
causes do not demand for their existence a self- 
existent ‘Cause of causes’ {see § i, above; and 
cf. Fiske, Through Nature to God, p. 141). It is 
related of David Hume that, when dining once 
with a party of eighteen at the house of Baron 
d’Holbach, he expressed a doubt as to whether it 
was possible to find any person who would avow 
himself dogmatically an atheist. On which his 
host replied, ‘ My dear sir, you are at this moment 
sitting at table with seventeen such persons.’ 

The greatest French writer, however, of this 
time, Voltaire, felt no respect for these sceptical or 
atheistic reasonings. That powerful and original 
thinker (like Locke in the previous century) saw 
that only by a spiritual First Cause could living 
and self-conscious beings be produced ; and in the 
universe he saw such clear evidence of beneficent 
purpose that more than once in his writings he 
dwells eloquently on that old argument from design 
to which from the time of Anaxagoras and Socrates 
theists have confidently appealed, and which, as 
we shall afterwards see, the facts of evolution have 
by no means invalidated. 

The materialistic atheism which flourished in 
France before and during the Revolution gradually 
decayed, owing partly to Kantian and Hegelian 
influence, and partly to that spiritual philosophy 
which was developed in France itself by Maine de 
Biran and Victor Cousin. 


{b) German anti-theistic theories, — About a cen 
tury after the advent of materialism and atheisir 
in French thought, there arose in Germany, partl 3 
as a result of the extreme idealistic thinking, bul 
to a still greater extent as a reaction against it, c 
succession of anti-theistic writers of whom th( 
latest, Professor Ernst Haeckel, is still exercising 
great^ influence, both on the Continent and ii 
Britain, The first of these in date, Ludwig Feuer 
bach, began his intellectual career as an idealist, 
Along with the still more celebrated writer Davie 
Strauss, he came forth from the extreme left wing 
of the Hegelian school. Both of these thinkerj 
found the supreme object of interest not in th( 
Hegelian Absolute Spirit, but in human nature 
and hence Feuerbach was a humanist like Auguste 
Comte rather than a materialist. 

‘In his view,’ says R, H. Hutton, ‘God is but the magni 
fied image of man reflected back upon space by the mirror o 
human self-consciousneas. As pilgrims to the Brocken oftei 
observe, during an autumn sunrise, shadows of their owi 
fiprures enormously dilated confronting them from a grea 
distance, bowing as they bow, kneeling as they kneel, mockim 
them in all their gestures, and finally disappearing as the sui 
^es higher in the sky, so the German Atheist maintains that ii 
the early dawn of human intelligence, man has been deluded b] 
such a Brocken-shadow of himself, which has been childishl 
worshipped as an independent being and named God, but whicl 
must van^h soon* (‘The Atheistic Explanation of Religion,’ ii 
Essap TMogxcal^ and Literary, vol. i, p. 25. This article ii 
^ exposition and criticism of Feuerbach's position). 

The translation of Feuerbach’s chief work, Thi 
Essence of Christianity {Das Wesen des Christen 
thums, 1841), by Miss Marian Evans (George Eliot 
lu 1854, which was reviewed in the bef ore-men tionec 


article by R. H. Hutton, attracted much attention 
in this country. The feature in his thought which 
has led to his being classed among materialists is 
his doctrine that only the sensible is real. 

‘ The body,’ ha says, ‘ is part of my being ; nay, the body Is 
its totality, is my Ego.’ 

Consistently with this view, he emphatically re- 
jected all belief in personal immortality. 

Far more decisively materialistic than Feuer- 
bach was Carl Vogt, who in his Physiological 
Letters (1845-1847) developed the ideas of the 
French author Cabanis (1798), and argued that 
‘ thought stands in the same relation to the brain 
as the bile to the liver, or the urine to the kidneys,’ 
In 1852 appeared Jacob Moleschott’s famous 
work, TM Circulation of Life (Der Ereislauf 
des Lehens), which maintains that all vital pheno- 
mena can be explained as a perpetual circula- 
tion of matter from the inorganic to the organic 
world, and then back again from the organic to 
the inorganic. This doctrine has recently been 
acutely criticized by Sir Oliver Lodge, who con- 
tends that the phenomena of organization and life 
find their only satisfactory explanation in the 
assumption that a higher principle, life, guides 
and controls the elements of matter and energy 
(see his article on ‘Mind and Matter’ in HJ, Jan, 
1905). ‘Without phosphorus,’ says Moleschott, 
‘ there is no thought ’ ; and he concludes that 
thought is a movement of the matter of the brain. 

The hook which in this materialistic and atheistic 
movement of the 19th cent, had much the same 
position and influence as Holbach’s System of 
Nature had in the century preceding, was Pro- 
fessor Ludwig Buchner’s Force and Matter {Kraft 
und Staff, 1855). Biichner was the first of those 
German materialists who afterwards came under 
the influence of Darwin’s book on The Origin of 
Species (1859). He professed that he found in Dar- 
winism the chief support of materialism, and in 
the later editions of his book he declared that the 
doctrine of Natural Selection had whollydestroyed 
the force of the teleological argument. His general 
inference is that— 

* not God, but evolution of matter, is the cause of the order of 
the world ; that life is a combination of matter which in favour- 
able circumstances is spontaneously generated ; that there is no 
vital principle, because all forces, non-vital and vital, are move- 
ments; that movement and evolution proceed from life to 
consciousness ; . . . that there is no God, no final cause, no 
immortality, no freedom, no substance of the soul* (Case, 

* Metaphysics,* in vol. xxx. p. 047). 

Sometimes Buchner speaks of mind as an effect 
of matter, and sometimes as a movement of matter, 
and he uses these expressions indifferently. He de- 
fines psychical activity as ‘ nothing but a radiation 
through the cells of the grey substance of the 
brain of a motion set up by external stimuli.’ 
Buchner argues that his ‘philosophic system, 
since it puts at its head not matter as such, hut 
the unity and indivisibility of force and matter, 
cannot be described as materialism ’ (Last Words 
on Materialism, p. 273). But, as Professor Case 
points out, if a philosophy makes force an attribute 
of matter, as Buchner’s does, it will recognize 
nothing but matter possessing force, and will 
therefore be at once materialism and monism, i.e. 
materialistic monism. 

The most recent anti-theistic work of import- 
ance in Germany is Professor Haeckel’s Biddle of 
the Universe [Die Weltrathsel), of which there is an 
English translation by J. McCabe (see § i, above). 
The peculiar feature of Haeckel’s theory is that, like 
the ancient Kylozoists, he represents the original 
substance as having a psychical as well as a physical 
side. Because of this he contends that his philo- 
sophy is not materialism. As, however, in his 
doctrine mind is always spoken of as an attribute of 
body, and cannot he conceived to exist dissociated 
from matter, it would appear that his system, like 
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Biiclmer’sj is fitly described as materialistic monism. 
Haeckel derives everything from an eternal primi- 
tive substance, wbicn by condensation passes first 
into imponderable ether, and then by further con- 
densamon into the elements of ponderable matter. 
This eternal substance is God. His system bears 
some resemblance to that of Leibniz m so far as 
his monads assess the germs of perception and 
appetition. The souls of animals and men have 
no origin separate from that of their bodies. Sen- 
sation is the property of aU matter. In plants 
and the lowest animals he considers sensation and 
win to be present, but only in a rudimentary and 
unconscious form. As to the point in evolution 
at which consciousness first clearly presents itself, 
he is not explicit. 

♦However certain,* he says, ‘we are of the fact of this 
natural evolution of consciousness, we are, unfortunately, not 
yet in a position to enter more deeply into the question* 
(Haeckel, Riddle of the Universe^ p. 191). 

On this Case makes the weighty remark t 
‘Thus in presence of the problem which is the crux of 
materialism, the origin of consciousness, he first propounds a 
gratuitous hypothesis that everything has mind, and then gives 
up the origin of conscious mind after all. He is certam, how- 
ever, that Che law of substance somehow proves that conscious 
soul is a mere function of brain, that soul is a function of all 
substances, and that God is the force or energy, or soul or 
spirit, of Nature.* (See Professor Case’s admirable article on 
‘ Metaphysics * in JJJSr lo for a fuller account and criticism of the 
systems of Buchner and Haeckel.) 

As was before remarked, Haeckels philosophy 
afibrds no explanation of how it comes about that 
the corpuscles from the primitive substance con- 
spire not only to form organisms, but to produce 
an orderly and teleologically arranged cosmos. 
What is needed for this is not only the psychical 
character which he assigns to each corpuscle, but 
an intelligence and will dominating the whole and 
co-ordinating all its separate parts. He calls his 
philosophy the monistic or mechanical philosophy, 
as contrasted with the teleological. 

‘ There is everywhere,* he says, * a necessary causal connexion 
of phenomena, and therefore the whole knowable universe is a 
harmonious unity, a monon^ (Evolution o/ifan, ii. 356). 

But Haeckel’s ‘Law of Substance’ gives no ex- 
planation of the cause of this * harmonious unity,’ 
nor does it at all account for the origin of the 
ideas which he makes the very bases of religion— 
the ideas, namely, of the good, the true, and the 
beautiful. In his system, spirit and matter are 
inseparable, and therefore spirit can neither create 
nor control matter. This circumstance alone shows 
that there is an impassable gulf between his world- 
theory and any world-theory that can be rightly 
termed theistic. 

Along with German anti-theistic theories must 
be classed a doctrine which, so far from being 
materialistic, is intensely idealistic, namely, the 
doctrine of ‘ ethical idealism,’ which is propounded 
by F. A. Lange in the third volume of his very 
able History of Materialism, Lange, under the 
influence of the agnostic side of the Kantian | 
philosophy, came to the conclusion that there 
exist in the universe no reality or realities corre- 
sponding to our ideal conceptions. But these ideal 
conceptions, he contends, are in themselves of in- 
calculable value to the soul, and it is in this sphere 
of the poetic imagination alone that we must look 
for the satisfaction of our religious sentiments and 
aspirations. The intelligible world is, in his view, 
a world of poetry. The greatest poems, he argues, 
have immortal worth, though the heroes celebrated 
in them may have had no historical existence. To 
this illustration pastor Heinrich Lang of Zurich 
very pertinently replied : 

‘ Poems hold their own when they aesthetically satisfy : re- 
ligion decays so soon as it is seen that the objects of faith are 
imaginary and not real.* An admirable criticism of the school 
of religious thought of which Lange is one of the leaders will be 
found in Martineau’s Address on ‘ Ideal Substitutes for God ' in 
nis Essays, Reviews, and Addresses (voL iv. p. 269 ff.). 

4. Positivism.— Positivism, both as a philosophy 


and as a religion, appears to have about as much 
influence in Endand as it has in the land of its 
birth. In Mr, Frederic Harrison and Dr. J. H. 
Bridges it has had remarkably able exponents and 
advocates in this country ; and its monthly organ, 
The Positivist Review^ often reaches a high level 
of philosophical and sociological thought. As a 
philosophy, Positivism professes to be an ex- 
clusively non-metaphysical system. It teaches 
that the phenomenal world is the only knowable 
world, and it deprecates as wholly without value 
or interest aU speculations concerning the nature 
of the ground or cause beneath or behind the 
phenomena of the sensible universe. While Herbert 
Spencer holds that our very conception of the re- 
lative character of all our scientific knowledge 
compels us to believe in the existence of an Absolute 
Reality behind the world of phenomena, and that 
it is this Unknowable Reality which forms the 
object of religion, the Positivists, on the other 
hand, maintain that what is wholly unknowable is 
wholly without interest to mankind, and therefore 
can never excite or satisfy religious ideas or emo- 
tions. According to Comte’s celebrated law of the 
three stages of religious insight, mankind begins 
by assigning the causation of cosmical phenomena 
to the supernatural volition of personal deities, and 
finally to one Supreme Deity, when the stage of 
monotheism is reached. Reason, Comte held, 
gradually overthrows this theological belief, and 
in place of a personal cause sets up metaphysical 
abstractions such as centrifugal force, elective 
affinity, or vitality as the causal principles behind 
phenomena. Science, however, at lengtn concludes 
that these abstractions rest upon no real experi- 
ence ; and the third and final stage is that 
of Positivism. The Positive stage of conviction, 
towards which all culture is approaching, means, 
he says, the recognition of the truth that all 
ontological causes (whether metaphysical or theo- 
logical) are wholly beyond the scope of man’s 
intellectual iusight. It has been shown by many 
critics of Positivism that these three ways of 
considering the universe are not necessarily suc- 
cessive, hut constantly occur together in the 
history of philosophical and religious thought. 

There is one true and valuable feature in Comte’s 
philosophy which raises it far above the level of 
the 18th century materialism of La Mettrie, d’Hol- 
hach, etc. They carried up the materialistic and 
mechanical principles, by which they explained 
the inorganic world, into the sphere of life and 
consciousness, and thus arrived at the description 
of man as a machine (U Homme Machine), This, 
said Comte, is materialism, and against it he 
strongly protested. He would never allow that 
the mechanical theory was rationally applicable 
beyond the limits of the physical world, and held it 
to be self-condemned so soon as it was pushed into 
the provinces of biology and human character 
(Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, i. 603). 

Comte’s religious conception appears to be 
atheistic, in so far as it rejects the view that 
nature and humanity are the products of a self- 
existent and self-conscious Eternal Cause. In the 
place of God, in the theistic sense, he substitutes 
the Grand Etre — Humanity — as the supreme object 
in ^the universe. Some critics hold that the real 
object of the Positivist’s adoration is the ideal of 
human perfection, which he practically hypostatizes 
and adores. Positivists, however, will not admit 
this, for this would be, in their view, equivalent to 
the worship of an abstraction. In the International 
Journal of Ethics for July 1900 (p. 425), Dr. Coit, 
the founder of the ‘ethical culture’ societies in 
England, says : 

* So far as I am aware, the Positivists have never declared that 
Humanity is God, But they have maintained that all the homage 
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and obedience which has been rendered to God should now be 
transferred to Humanity. They have worshipped Humanity, 
they have prayed to it, they have found consolation and strength 
in communion with it. Surely, then, it has become their God. 

In the next mimber of the Positivist Peview^ \ 
however, Mr. Frederic Harrison expresses strong 
dissent from this statement, and denies that Posi- 
tivists have prayed to and worshipped Humanity.^ 
The non-metaphysical character of the Positivists 
religion provokes a comparison of it with Buddhism. 
There are, however, vital differences between the 
two. The religious sentiments of Positivists do 
not centre in a glorified personal being; nor has 
Positivism as a religion anything corresponding 
to the doctrines of karma and transmigration, 
which bring Buddhism into some affinity with 
theistic religion. Of., further, art. Positivism. 

5 . Anti-theistic theories in England in the 
nineteenth century. — It was not till the middle of 
the 19th cent, that anti-theistic writings had much 
infiuence in England. The Essay on the Oriain and 
Prospects of Man (3 vols., 1831)— a posthumous 
work by Mr. Thomas Hope, the author of a bril- 
liantly written novel, Anastasius, or Memoirs of a 
Modern Greek— a confused medley of materialistic 
speculations respecting the origin of the inorganic 
and organic worlds from molecules, which are 
represented as proceeding by way of radiation or 
evolution from the substance of God, the inconceiv- 
able primary cause. On its appearance Thomas 
Carlyle characterized the hook as ‘a monstrous 
Anomaly, where all sciences are heaped and huddled 
together^ (Miscellaneous Essays^ iv. 31). Some 
illustrative passages are quoted from it in Flint’s 
Anti-theistic Theories (pp, 476,^ 478). 

A much more lucid materialistic treatise, and 
also more decidedly atheistic, appeared in 1851, in 
the form of Letters on the Laws of Man’s Nature 
and Development^ from the pons of Mr. H. G. 
Atkinson and Miss Harriet Martineau. In this 
book Atkinson says : 

‘ I am far from being an Atheist, as resting on second causes. 
As well might we, resting on the earth, deny that there is any 
depth beneath ; or, living in time, deny eternity. I do not say, 
therefore, that there is no God ; but that it is extravagant and 
irreverent to imagine that cause a Person ; the fundamental 
cause is wholly beyond our conception * (p. 240). 

As these writers, however, always speak of matter 
as if it were eternal, declare that * the mind of man 
is the result of material development,’ and assert 
that ‘ philosophy finds no God in nature, nor sees 
the want of any,’ it is impossible to deny that 
their hook is fundamentally atheistic. Like most 
atheistic treatises, it denies the freedom of the will 
and personal immortality, and declares that ‘ there 
is no more sin in a crooked disposition than in a 
crooked stick in the water, or in a hnmp-hack or a 
squint.’ At the time of its appearance the work 
was severely criticized by James Martineau in the 
Prospective Review, and there is another acute 
criticism of it in Professor J, S, Blackie’s Natural 
History of Atheism (1877). 

6 , Secularism. — English Secularism appears to 
be almost entirely an indigenous growth. During 
the early portion of the 19th cent, there appeared 
several^ writings which, though by no means 
atheistic, yet prepared the way for the incoming 
of a non-religious and also of an anti-religious drift 
of thought. The phrenological writings of George 
Combe, though they were in his own case associated 
with theistic views, were calculated to encourage a 
materialistic view of mind. Thomas Paine and 
Eichard Carlile were themselves Deists, hut many 
of the admirers of their rationalism did not admit 
the validity of their deistic views. The philosophy 
of the philanthropic socialist, Kobert Owen, exer- 
cised a strong anti-theistic influence. Owen held 
a doctrine somewhat resembling Haeckel’s, in 
which God is conceived as permeating all the 
particles of the universe. At this time there was 


also an important circle of thinkers, of which 
Jeremy Bentham was the centre, and which was 
strongly antagonistic to positive religious beliefs. 
Professor Bain in his Life of James Mill says : 

‘That Mill’s acquaintance with Bentham hastened his course 
towards infidelity it is impossible to doubt. Bentham never in 
so many words publicly avowed himself an atheist, but he was 
so in substance. His destructive criticisms of religious doctrine 
in The Church of England Catechism Reviewed, and still more 
his anonymous book on Natural Eeligion, left no residue that 
could be of any value. As a legislator he had to allow a place 
for Religion ; but he made use of the Deity, as Napoleon wished 
to make use of the Pope, for sanctionmg whatever he himself 
chose, in the name of Utility, to prescribe. John Austin fol- 
lowed on the same tack ; but this course was too disingenuous to 
suit either of the Mills. It is quite certain, moreover, that the 
whole tone of conversation in Bentham's more select circle was 
atheistic ’ (cf. Mind, vol. ii. p. 627). 

All these circumstances had probably some in- 
fluence in bringing about that secularist movement 
in which George Jacob Holyoake and Charles 
Bradlaugh were the leading spirits. Bradlaugh 
in the National Reformer, and Holyoake in the 
Reasoner, appealed to a large number of readers, 
especially of the artizan class. The work thus 
begun has been continued down to the present time 
by a succession of lecturers and writers ; hut it has 
now to a large extent lost its positively atheistic 
character, and is merged in the larger movement 
of agnosticism, which the numerous cheap publica- 
tions of the ‘Kationalist Press Association ’ are 
doing much to advance. The name ^Secularist,’ 
as distinguished from ‘ Atheist,’ was originated by 
Holyoake in 1851. The latter word, to which 
Bradlaugh had no dislike, was objected to by 
Holyoake on the ground that it was often under- 
stood to mean ‘ one who is not only without God 
hut also without morality.’ The two leaders were 
of very dissimilar types of mind. Holyoake, like 
Eobert Owen, of whom he had been a disciple, was 
of a constructive disposition ; he would have liked 
to give to the word ‘ secularism ’ a meaning which 
would not have excluded theists. Bradlaugh, on 
the contrary, was naturally aggressive. He identi- 
fied all theological ideas with superstition, and the 
work of undermining them he evidently found very 
congenial. 

The chief logical ground on which they both 
rejected theism differed somewhat from that which 
was taken by earlier atheists of that century. 
These, as we have seen, asserted the existence of a 
First Cause, though th^ regarded its character as 
wholly unknowable. Holyoake and Bradlaugh 
on the other hand, started with matter, maintain- 
ing that it needed no cause, being itself self-existent 
and eternal. Their contention was that the creation 
of matter by a self-existent Spirit is inconceivable. 
To this the theist replies that, though we^ have no 
experience of it, such creation would violate no 
necessary law of thought ; and he further contends 
that the atheist’s assertion that out of lifeless 
matter organization and life spontaneously arose 
is not only inconceivable, hut actually violates the 
law of thought which compels us to believe that no 
cause for an effect can he admitted unless there is 
some element in it which can be conceived as 
capable of giving rise to the effect. 

Another very prominent feature in both Brad- 
laugh’s and Holyoake’s attack on theism was their 
attempt to invalidate that argument from design 
in which so many thinkers, including Locke and 
Voltaire, have found a sure basis for theistic 
belief. Holyoake in his chief works, Paley Re- 
futed and The Trial of Theism, dwells at great 
length on this question. Finding it impossible to 
explain the order and systematic organization of 
the cosmos on the materialistic hypothesis, he tries 
to overthrow the theist’s explanation by contend- 
ing that, if it were a real explanation, it would 
involve other necessary assumptions which experi- 
ence shows to have no existence in fact. Admit, 
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he says, that there was a designer, then that 
designer must have been a person ; and if a person, 
he could not have designed the universe unless he 
had possessed what all persons whom we know 
possess, namely, a cerebral organization, a brain ; 
and, he concludes, there is no evidence of the 
existence of such a brain. This argument has 
also been employed by Professors W. K. Cliflbrd and 
Du Bois-Reymond in the anti-theistic interest. It 
has been replied to by eminent thinkers, both scien- 
tific and philosophical. On the relations between 
mind and matter Sir Oliver Lodge says : 

* Fundamentally they amount to this : that a complex piece of 
matter called the brain is the organ or instrument of mmd and 
consciousness ; that if it be stimulated mental activity results ; 
that if it be injured or destroyed no manifestation of mental 
activity is possible. . . . Suppose we grant all this, what then? 
We have granted that brain is the means whereby mind is made 
manifest on this material plane, it is the instrument through 
which alone we know it, hut we have not granted that mind is 
limited to its material manifestation ; nor can we maintain that 
without matter the thin^ we call mind, intelligence, conscious- 
ness, have no sort of existence. Mind may be incorporate or 
incarnate in matter, but it may also transcend it. Brain is truly 
the organ of mind and consciousness . . . but no one is at 
liberty to assert on the strength of that fact that the realities 
underlying our use of those terms have no existence apart from 
terrestrial brains ' (* Mind and Matter,^ SJ, Jan. 1905, p. 324 f.). 

In § i reasons have been given for concluding that 
organization can be explained only by assuming 
that a higher principle guides the arrangement of 
the material particles. If this is the case, life is 
the cause of the structure of brain, while brain is 
posterior to life, and is the organ through which 
life and the material universe interact. Dr. James 
Martineau, in his article on ‘ Modern Materialism : 
its Attitude towards Theology,’ very carefully dis- 
cusses this question. He argues that, though a 
finite and created mind needs a cerebral organ for 
its communication with the physical world, it is 
highly probable that a self-existent and eternal 
Mind is not thus conditioned. ^ Further,’ he says, 

* I would submit that in dealing with the problem of the 
Universal Mind this demand for organic centralization is 
strangely inappropriate. It is when mental power has to be 
localized, bounded, lent out to individual natures and assigned 
to a scene of definite relations, that a focus must be found for 
it and a molecular structure with deterrmnate periphery’’ be 
built for its lodgment. And were Du Bois-Reymond himself 
ever to alight on the portentous cerebrum which he imagines, 

I greatly doubt whether he would fulfil his promise and turn 
rheist at the sight ; that he had found the Cause of causes 
would be the last inference it would occur to him to draw ; 
rather would he look round for some monstrous creature^ some 
cosmic megatherium, born to float and pasture on the fields of 
space ’ {EssaySf Reviews^ and Addresses^ vol. iv. p. 264). 

If the objector still insists that the Eternal Mind 
must have some material organ, both Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Dr. Martineau point out that 
‘it has been surmised that just as the corpuscles and atoms 
of matter, m their intricate movements and relations, combine i 
to form the brain cell of a human being, so the cosmic bodies, 
the planets and suns and other groupings of the ether, may 
perhaps combine to form something corresponding as it were to 
the brain cell of some transcendent mind. The thing is a mere 
guess, it is not an impossibility, and it cannot be excluded 
from a philosophic system by any negative statement based 
on scientific fact' (Sir Oliver Lodge, loo, dLy p. 325; cf. 
Martineau, op, cit,^ p. 265). 

In addition to these two arguments for atheism, 
Bradlaugh appeals to some metaphysical obstacles 
which, in his opinion, bar the way to a theistic 
conclusion. The chief of these is that we are 
necessitated by the laws of thought to conceive of 
Substance as ‘ that which does not require the con- 
ception of anything else antecedent to it ’ ; and 
therefore Substance cannot have been created or 
originated. To this Dr. Flint well replies : 

‘ If he [Mr. Bradlaugh] can conceive substance per «e, and not 
merely through its qualities, effects, and relationships to his 
own faculties, he is logically bound to abandon sensationalism 
and all its consequences, and betake himself to absolute idealism 
or to mysticism’ (pp, ciL^ p. 617). 

In a similar strain Bradlaugh contends that, if 
God were infinite, it would be impossible to con- 
ceive of any addition to Him, and that, therefore, 
an infinite God and a created universe are incom- 


patible ideas. Such arguments as these, even if 
they were valid (which all theists would deny), 
would have little or no weight with secularists in 
general ; for such arguments assume the existence 
of an a priori source of knowledge, and this very 
few atheists would grant. 

Besides Holyoake and Bradlaugh, there have 
been other secularist lecturers and writers, such as 
Charles Watts, G. W. Foote, Mrs. Besant (who 
has since become a leader among the theosophists), 
W. S. Boss, etc. An account of the books, pamph- 
lets, and periodicals which have been issued by 
this school of anti-theistic thought will be found in 
Dr, Flint’s Anti-theistic Theories (pp. 509-519). See 
also art. Secularism. 

7 . Recent Agnosticism, — In connexion with 
this subject, brief reference needs to be made in 
conclusion to some recent distinguished writers, 
whose speculations, though often by no means 
atheistic, have unquestionably weakened theistic 
belief in the case of many of their readers. The 
most eminent among them are the scientific writers, 

G. J. Romanes, W. K. Clifibrd, John Tyndall, T. 

H. Huxley, and the philosopher, H. Spencer. In 
1878 there was published anonymously a decidedly 
atheistic work, entitled A Candid Examination of 
Theism, by Physicus. Many years later, Romanes 
acknowledged the authorship, and stated at the 
same time that he had then come to see that his 
most important objections to theism were invalid. 
In the above work he s^s that he had at one 
time been convinced by Baden Powell’s work on 
The Order of Nature, that this order necessitates 
the hypothesis of an eternal creative intelligence 
and will, but that, on the appearance of Spencer’s 
First Principles and Charles Darwin’s work on 
Natural Selection, Ms views had undergone a total 
change, and that at the time of writing the Candid 
Examination he felt assured that the appearances 
of design in the universe could be explained with- 
out the assumption of a creating mind. About 
the year 1889, however, he wrote three articles on 
the ‘ Influence of Science upon Religion,* and these, 
together with some other notes on theism from his 
pen, were published, after his death, under the 
title Thoughts on Eeligion, by Dr. Charles Gore, 
now the Bishop of Birmingham. In these articles 
Romanes declares his recovered faith in the valid- 
ity of the teleological argument. 

* I think it is perfectly clear,' he concludes, ‘ that if the argu- 
ment from teleology is to be saved at all, it can only be so by 
shifting from the narrow basis of special adaptation, to the 
broad area of Nature as a whole. And here I confess that to 
my mind the argument does acquire a weight which, if long 
and attentively considered, deserves to be regarded as enormous. 
For although this and that particular adjustment in Nature 
may be seen to be proximately due to physical causes . . . the 
more ultimate question arises, How is it that all physical causes 
conspire, by their united action, to the production of a general 
order of Nature? It is against all analogy to suppose that 
such an end as this can be accomplished by such means as those, 
in the way of mere chance or “ the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms.” We are led by the most fundamental dictates of our 
reason to conclude that there must be some cause for this co- 
operation of causes* (Thouigkts on Religion, p. 67 f.). 

He then proceeds to show that this adequate 
cause can he nothing short of a Divine Mind, 
though that Infinite Mind may be, and indeed must 
be, beyond the comprehension of man’s finite 
intelligence. For the views of Dr, Romanes on 
the ‘ character * of God, and on Christianity, the 
Thoughts on Eeligion must be consulted. Bishop 
Gore mentions that his friend, shortly before his 
death, expressed his belief that it is by ‘ intuition ’ 
we become acquainted with God, and added that 
he was in cordial agreement on tMs subject with 
Kmight’s Aspects of Theism, 

Professor W. K. Clifibrd held a world-theory 
somewhat similar to that of Haeckel. Every- 
thing, both physical and psychical, was, he main- 
tained, composed of elements of ‘ mind-stuff,’ and 
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■when these elements are compounded in a nervous 
system, they manifest the phenomena of con- 
sciousness. As to the cause which so arranges 
these elements as to form out of them the actual 
orderly universe of matter and mind, his writings 
furnish no explanation. With Holyoake and Du 
Bois-Keymond, he regards the existence of a self- 
existent personal cause as highly improbable, 
owing to ^e want of evidence for the existence of 
a corresponding brain. What has been previously 
said in reply to Holyoake’s secularistic atheism 
applies equally to Clifford's reasons for denying 
the existence of God. Clifford's view of religion 
was akin to Positivism. 

‘ In such a moment of utter sincerity,’ he says, * when a man 
has bared his own soul before the immensities and the eternities, ! 
a presence in which his own poor personality is shrivelled into 
nothingness arises within him, and says, as plainly as words can 
say, I am with thee, and I am greater than thou.” Many 
names of Gods, of many shapes, have men given to this presence, 
seeking by names and pictures to know more clearly the guide 
and the helper of men.* 

These words appear to point to a theistic con- 
clusion, but Clifford disappoints this expectation ; 
for his final judgment is that, ‘ after all, such^ a 
helper of men, outside of humanity, the truth will 
not allow us to see ' (Lectures and Essays 386). 

Professor John Tyndall’s Address before the 
British Association at Belfast in 1874 excited much 
attention, and called forth many criticisms from 
the theistic side. Among these perhaps the most 
important was a paper in the Contemporary Review 
on ‘ Modem Materialism : its Attitude towards 
Theology,’ by Dr. James Martineau, between whom 
and Professor Tyndall there had often been mental 
encounters at the meetings of the Metaphysical 
Society. (This paper, together with another on 
‘Religion as affected by Modem Materialism,’ is 
reprinted in vol. iv. of Martineau’a.S5^ay5, Reviews^ 
and Addresses,) 

Though in the ‘Address ’ Tyndall says, * I discern 
in matter the promise and potency of all terrestrial 
life,’ he declined to be called a materialist. His 
view somewhat resembled Haeckel’s, in that he 
maintained that sensation could not arise unless 
the elements of matter had a psychical as well as a 
physical side. He did not, however, regard sensa- 
tion as a property of matter, but rather as a 
universal concomitant of matter. The passage 
from the physics of the brain to the facts of 
consciousness he admitted to he altogether incon- 
ceivable by the human mind. As to the cause 
of the atoms and of the processes of evolution, his 
position was not atheistic hut agnostic. In an 
Address at Birmingham, a few months later than 
the one at Belfast, he says, in reply to the question 
whether there are not in nature manifestations of 
knowledge and skill higher than man’s : 

‘ My friends, the profession of that atheism with which I am 
sometimes so lightly charged would, in my case, be an impossible 
answer to this question.’ 

Like Lange, he confines religion to the ^here of 
idealism and emotion. In reference to Tyndall’s 
statement that ‘we must radically change our 
notions of ‘ ‘ Matter ” if we are to understand how it 
carries with it the promise and potency of all ter- 
restrial life,’ Martineau remarks (op, ciL iv. 175) 
that what Tyndall says simply amounts to this : 

“ ‘ Charge the word [matter] with your qucBsita, and I will 
promise to elicit them explicitly.” It is easy travellmg through 
the stages of such an hypothesis ; you deposit at your bank a 
round sum ere you start ; and, drawing on it piecemeal at every 
pause, complete your grand tour without a debt. Words, how- 
ever, ere they can hold such richness of prerogative, will be found 
to have emerged from their physical meaning, and to be truly 
9eo<p6fla oy6fjMTa — ^terms that bear God in them, and thus dissolve 
the very theory which they represent. Such extremely clever 
Matter-matter that is up to everything, even to writing Hamlet, 

t evolution, and substituting a molecular 

plebiscite for a divme monarchy of the world — may fairly be 
regarded as a Uttle too modest in its disclaimer of the attributes 
of Mind.’ 

The views of Professor T. H. Huxley differ in 


one important reject from those of his great 
friend, Professor Tyndall. The former, through 
his study of Hume, was inclined to accept the 
principles of sensational idealism, whereas the 
latter sided with the agnostic realism of Herbert 
Spencer. Huxley, accordingly, seeks to rebut the 
charge of materialism, by declaring that he is 
utterly incapable of conceiving ‘ the existence of 
matter if there is no mind in which to picture that 
existence ’ (Method and Results, Lond. 1893, p. 245). 
But, while he thus makes the existen/i® af matter' 
dependent on mind, he at the same time hoiuii 
doctrine of ‘human automatism,’ i,e, that while 
states of consciousness depend upon the molecular 
movements of the cerebral substance, ‘ there is no 
proof that any state of consciousness is the cause 
of change in the motion of the matter of the 
organism ’ (ih, p. 244). 

Afc a meeting of the Metaphysical Society, when Huxley had 
read a paper on the subject, ‘ Has the Prog a Soul ? ’ one of the 
members present said : ‘ I was walking down Oxford Street this 
morning, intending to go straight to the Marble Arch ; but, hap- 
pening to glance at my boots, I saw that 1 needed a new pair, 
and I accordingly turned into Begeut Street, where my boot- 
maker iives.* Then, addressing Huxley, he asked, *Am I to 
understand that the coming into my mind of the idea about the 
boots had no causal connexion with the change in the direction 
of my walk? * * Most certainly you are,* replied the professor. 

It is clear, then, that though Huxley in words 
rejects materialism, and asserts that the body is 
only a group of mental symbols, he is virtually 
a decided materialist, for he represents mind as 
dependent for its existence on this group of mental 
symbols, and possessed of no power to act in any 
way upon the reality for which these symbols stand. 

As Huxley maintained that nothing is knowable 
but phenomena, i.e. states of consciousness, he held 
that we can neither affirm nor deny the existence 
of God or of any metaphysical realities behind 
phenomena. To describe nis attitude towards these 
metaphysical questions he coined the convenient 
word ‘ Agnostic.’ The charge of atheism he em- 
phatically repels, saying : 

* The problem of the ultimate cause of existence , . . seems 
to me , . , hopelessly out of reach of my poor powers. Of all the 
senseless babble I have ever had occasion to read, the demon- 
strations of these philosophers who undertake to tell us all about 
the nature of God would be the worst, if they were not surpassed 
by the still greater absurdities of the philosophers who try to 
prove that there is no God ’ (Method and Results, p. 246ff.). 

With regard to the relation of the Darwinian 
account of evolution to the argument from design, 
Huxley expresses himself as follows : 

‘ No doubt, it is quite true that the doctrine of Evolution is 
the most formidable opponent of all the commoner and coarser 
forms of Teleology. . . . The teleological and the mechanical 
i views of nature are not, however, of necessity mutually ex- 
clusive. On the contrary, the more purely a mechanist the 
speculator is, the more firmly does he assume a prunordial 
molecular arrangement, of which all the phenomena of the uni- 
verse are the consequences; and the more completely is he 
thereby at the mercy of the teleologist, who can always defy him 
to disprove that this primordial molecular arrangement was not 
intended to evolve the phenomena of the universe ’ (Critiques 
and Addresses, pp. 306-307). 

It would seem that Huxley should here have 
asked himself the question whether this ‘ primordial 
arrangement,’ from which a universe abounding in 
marks of adaptation has proceeded, does not by a 
necessity of human thougnt demand an adequate 
cause. Romanes, as we have seen, did put this 
question to himself, and the answer to it in which 
he finally found satisfaction was that it is only on 
the hypothesis of the creative action of an Eternal 
Mind that the facts of physical and mental evolu- 
tion are at all satisfactorily accounted for. Huxley, 
however, never fairly faces the question of ultimate 
causation, but concludes his criticism of the teleo- 
logical argument with the words : 

‘ Why trouble oneself about matters which are out of reach, 
when the working of the mechanism itself, which is of infimte 
practical importance, affords scope for all our energies ? ’ (ii». 
p. 307). 

He forgot that the human mind has other 
aspirations and faculties besides those which lead 
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to scientific discovery j that it cannot content itself 
with the ascertainment of the order of phenomenal 
succession, but must perforce, for the satisfaction 
of its rational, its ethical, and its religious nature, 
ever seek after insight into the reality and the 
character of the Qwma causarum, 

Herbert Spencer’s attitude towards theism was 
by no means so negative or neutral as was that of 
Tyndall and Huxley ; and with good right he main- 
tained that his philosophical system might be pan- 
theistic, but could not justly be termed atheistic. 
His conception of the basal reality of the universe 
rested upon an assumed a priori principle. 

In opposition to the doctrine of Mansel and Sir 
W. Hamilton, he maintains, 

* Impossible though it is to give to this consciousness of the 
Absolute any qualitative or quantitative expression whatever, 
it is not the less certain that it remains with us as a positive and 
indestructible element of thought’ {First Principles'^ p. 77; 
cf. Nineteenth Century ^ July 1884, pp. 6-7). 

In his view it is the same ultimate reality which in 
the inorganic world manifests itself in the form of 
matter and motion, and in living beings in modes 
of consciousness. His philosophy, however, fur- 
nishes no explanation of how, from the modes of 
matter and motion which physical science discerns, 
organic structures can spontaneously arise. He 
states that the volumes in which he would have 
explained the passage from the inorganic to the 
organic had for want of time not been written. 
What these volumes would have contained we can 
only conjecture from other passages in Mr. Spencer’s 
writings, where he maintains that, in his doctrine 
of an infinite and eternal energy out of which all 

E henomena, both psychical and physical, arise, he 
as reached a reality which satisfies the demands 
alike of science and of religion. In 1884, he 
declares that 

‘ though the attributes of personality, as we know it, cannot be 
conceived by us as attributes of the Unknown Cause of things, 
yet duty requires us neither to affirm nor to deny personality, 
but to submit ourselves in all humility to the established limits 
of our intelligence, in the conviction that the choice is not 
between personality and something lower than personality, but 
between personality and something higher; and that the 
Ultimate Power is no more presentable in terms of human con- 
sciousness than human consciousness is representable in terms 
of a plant’s functions’ (Nineteenth Century ^ July 1884, p. 7). 

Were it not for the last clause in this quotation, 
one might suppose that Spencer held a view 
akin to the tneistic doctrine of Lotze, i.e. that 
personality under human limitations must needs 
be imperfect, and that it is only in God that perfect 
personality is realized. Lotze’s doctrine is theistic, 
because it implies that, in conceiving of God after 
the fashion of the highest form of human per- 
sonality, we have a real and positive, though im- 
perfect, insight into the nature of God. The last 
clause of the above quotation, however, denies the 
possibility of any such insight, and thus entirely 
separates Spencer’s doctrine from true theism 
Further, Spencer’s attempt to derive all moral 
ideals and all consciousness of moral authority 
from the experiences of pleasure and pain, makes 
it impossible for him to recognize in our ideals 
any insight into the character of God ; and hence 
his Ultimate Reality cannot be regarded as an 
adequate object of religious faith and worship. 

This article may conclude with the obvious re- 
mark, that at the present time atheism in the 
definite form which it has often assumed in the 
past has almost entirely disappeared, ^ and an 
agnostic form of rationalism has taken its place. 
Benn’s treatise on The History of English Eational- 
ism in the Nineteenth Century, and Robertson’s 
Short History of Freethought, will give a tolerably 
clear idea of the forms of negation with which the 
defenders of theism will probably have to deal 
during the present century. 

Litirature.— James Buchanan, Faith in God and Modern 
dtheism, 2 vols,, Edin. 1855; Robert Flint, Anti-theistie 


Theories, Edin. 1879 ; artt. * Greek Philosophy ’ and * Oriental 
Philosophy and Religion,' in DPhP, 3 vols., New York and Load. 
1901-6; T. Case, art. ‘Metaphysics,’ JSRriO; F. A. Lange, 
Bistory of Materialism, 3 vols., Lond. 1877-81 , J. Martineau, 
Essays, Reviews, and Addresses, vol. iv. (Essays on ‘ Material- 
ism,’ m reply to Tyndall) Lond. 1891 ; Paul Janet, Contemporary 
Materialism, Lond. 1866 ; J, S. Blackie, Natural Bisiory of 
Atheism, Lond. 1877; J. Iverach, Is GodknowaUe^hond. 1887, 
and the same author’s Theism in the Light of Present Science and 
Philosophy, Lond. 1900 ; R. M. Wenl^, Contemporary Theo- 
logy and Theism, Edin. 1897 ; Charles B. Upton, The Bases of 
Religious Belief (Hibbert Lecture), Lond. 1894 ; art. ‘ Atheism,* 
in Franck’s DicU des Sciences Philosophiques, Pans, 1876; 
Goblet d’Alviella, The Contemporary Evolution of Religious 
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Caldecott, The Philosophy of Religion in England and 
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Charles B. Upton. 

ATHEISM (Buddhist). — l. Buddhism, in so 
far as it is a philosophic system, is radically averse 
to the idea of a Supreme Being — of a God, in the 
Western sense of the word. It must be remem- 
bered that this atheism is not a characteristic 
peculiar to Buddhism alone. The ‘ Lord ’ (Umra) 
of the nominally theistic schools (aiharikas), when 
He is not conceived of as an Oriental despot, arbi- 
trarily imputing sin or virtue and assigning hell 
or heaven to His creatures, is practically only an 
Organizer of the world, keeping account of the 
actions (karma) of creatures in order to ensure 
their due recompense, and, after each period of 
chaos, re-constructing the universe in order to set 
each creature in the place which befits it. All the 
Hindus believe, as a matter of fact, in endless 
transmigrations. 

Another point worthy of remark is that, although 
the Buddhists maintain the uselessness of this * Lord,’ 
a mere delegate of the karma of creatures, they 
nevertheless personify the karma, or Law. * Even 
if I hid my sin from every one, I should not hide 
it from the Law ’ (cf. SEE xxxv. 295). But, as a 
general rule, retribution for deeds is believed to 
operate automatically by reason of an energy 
called the ‘ indestructible ’ (the ‘ invisible ’ of the 
Brahmanical treatises), and the system is there- 
fore atheistic because it does away with the 
thought of a personal Being who would scrutinize 
the ‘ book of debts ’ of which their treatises some- 
times speak. It must be acknowledged, however, 
that to believe in infallible and immutable justice is 
to recognize at least one of the thoughts which con- 
stitute the idea of God. The Buddhists know that 
good actions can mix with evil ones and counteract 
their unhappy consequences ; they especially praise 
repentance, and by doing so raise themselves above 
the purely mechanical idea of karma (g>v,), which 
they view as an intelligent force. 

It may be further remarked, that the contempla- 
tion of the Buddha plays in early Buddhism a r6ie 
analogous to that which the Sdhkhya-Yoga assigns 
to the contemplation of the ‘ Lord ’ (ISvara). 

2. It will be profitable to read the 2nd chapter 
of the Brahmajdlasutta (Rhys Davids, Dialogues of 
the Buddha, Lond. 1899, p. 30), where the Buddha 
explains how the god Brahma, being born at the 
commencement of the world-age in the midst of the 
heaven prepared for him by his karma, unconscious 
of his former existences, and witnessing the birth 
of the other gods whom he wished to have as com- 
panions, imagines that he is in truth ‘ the Supreme 
One, the Lord of all, the Creator, the Ancient of 
Days, the Father of all that are and are to be.’ 
* Tnese other beings are of my creation. And why 
is that so ? A while ago I thought, “ Would that 
they might come ! ” And on my mental aspiration 
behold the beings came.’^ 

The Kevaddhasutta (ih, p. 280) is also very in- 
structive. It shows the reverence of the gods for 
the great Brahma, and how Brahma is inferior to 
the Buddha. A certain monk, in order to solve 
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a problem of cosmology, traverses the celestial 
regions, consulting the divinities. They refer him 
bo Brahma. ‘ He is more potent and more glori- 
ous than we. He will know it.’ * Where, then, is 
that great Brahma now ?’ ‘ We know not where 
Brahma is, nor why Brahma is, nor whence. But 
when the signs of his coming appear, when the 
light ariseth and the glory shineth, then will He 
he manifest.’ Soon after, Brahma became mani- 
fest, and that monk drew near to him and asked, 

‘ Where do the four great elements cease, leaving 
no trace behind?’ Brahma then took the monk 
by the arm and led him aside and said, ‘ These 
gods, my retinue, hold me to be such that there is 
nothing I cannot see, I have not realized. There- 
fore I gave no answer in their presence. But I do 
not know where the four elements cease. There- 
fore return to the Buddha, and accept the answer 
according as he shall make reply.’ 

3. In the later literature of Buddhism there 
are found formal proofs of the non-existence of 
a God who creates and organizes the world, for 
example in the Bodhicharydvatdra, ch. ix. ver. 
119 f. 

‘ Theists say that God is too great for us to be able to com- 
prehend Him ; but then it follows that His qualities also surpass 
our range of thought, and that we can neither know Him nor 
attribute to Him the quality of a Creator. Thei&ts further 
maintain that the nature of God is incomprehensible, and His 
work comprehensible. But (1) God has created neither souls 
nor elements which are eternal ; He does not brmg about the 
birth of knowledge in the mind [compare Malebranche], since 
knowledge is produced by its object ; He does not allot pain 
and pleasure, which result from karma. Then (2) if God acts 
^bhout desiring to act, it is because He is subject to another ; 
if He acts because He desires to act, He is subject to desire ; 
therefore He is not independent ; and (3) if He xs independent 
of others, wh^ does He not accomplish at one and the same 
time the creation, preservation, and destruction of the universe ? 
An eternal and immutable cause ought to produce all its effects 
at the same time. Thus everything is momentary.^ 

Litkratctre.— ‘A bhidharmako^a,' in Bumouf, Introduction, 
Pans, 1844, p. 672; Buddhaeharita ix. 63 (SBE xlix. 100); 
NSgarjuna, ‘Friendly Epistle,’ in JPTS, 1886, p. 16; ‘Bodhi- 
charyavatara,’^ ed. with commentary, in Bibl. Buddhica, Fr. 
tr.. Introduction d la pratique des future Bouddhas, Paris, 
1906; Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, Lond. 1899, 

‘ Brahma jalasutta,’ and also ‘ Tevij jasutta ’ : ‘that no Brahman 
has ever seen Brahma ’ ; Oldenberg, Buddha^ 1906, p. 380 ; 
Edm. Hardy, Buddhismus, Munster i. W. 1890, p, 130; St. 
Claxr-Tisdall, The Noble Eightfold Path, Lond. 1903, p. 161 f. 
(ch. iv, ‘ Buddhism and Christianity *), 

Louis de la Vall^e Poussin. 

ATHEISM (Egyptian).— No trace has yet been 
found of any^ definite atheistic teaching in Egypt. 
The contradictory, wholly incompatible, doctrines 
current in Egypt regarding the future life must 
have caused every thinking man to wonder and 
doubt, and when such a man appeared to accept 
them all and act upon them, if his motive was not 
simply to conform with custom, or to satisfy the 
superstition of his women-folk, it must have been 
the hope that one of the alternatives might possibly 
be correct enough to help towards bliss. The Song 
of the Harper, engraved in banqueting scenes in 
the tombs of kings and priests, urges to present 
enjoyment because death comes to ^1, and no one 
has ever returned to tell what has become of the 
dead; the most learned scribes and philosophers 

E ass away and become as though they had never 
een. * Follow thy heart greatly ; but give bread 
to him that hath no field — so shalt thou have a 
good name among all posterity.’ Such is the 
teaching of the Song. This text dates from the 
Middle Kingdom, but was in vogue also later. 
Another, of late Ptolemaic age, when the Egyp- 
tian religion was indeed on the decline, is put into 
the mouth of a deceased lady. Inscribed upon her 
tombstone, it is addressed to her husband, the high 
pnest of Ptah at Memphis, who was almost, if 
not quite, at the head of the Egyptian hierarchy, 
bhe counsels merrymaking and enjoyment in the 
years of life upon earth ; the ‘ western ’ land of 
the dead is a land of wakeless sleep, of heavy 


darkness, of forgetfulness ; and apparently im- 
plies that nothing could relieve the misery if the 
dead could feel it. It seems that these views be- 
longed in some degree to the varied face of ortho- 
doxy, which preached the Psychostasia, the reward 
in rich fields of Aalu and abundant food and happi- 
ness ; or, again, the attainment by the dead of all 
Divine powers ; or, again, the sad doctrine of a 
gloomy existence in the dark under world, relieved 
only by one hour of illumination each night while 
the sun passed between two of the clanging gates. 

Litkratueb.— T here is no literature on the subject. For 
translations of the Songs, see W. Max M tiller, Die Diebespoesie 
der alien Xgypter, Leipzig, 1899, p. 29 ff . 

F. Ll, Griffith. 

ATHEISM (Greek and Roman). — As a dog- 
matic creed, consisting in the denial of every kind 
of supernatural power, atheism has not often been 
seriously maintained at any period of civilized 
thought, and Plato goes so far as to assert that, 
while other erroneous views about the gods might 
be permanent, no one, after embracing in his youth 
the doctrine of atheism, had ever continued in it 
up to old age [Legg. 10. 888 C). Thus, in dealing with 
the statements of Greek and Latin texts, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish those thinkers, such as Xeno- 
phanes (fr. 15, Diels, etc.), who rejected the gods 
of the popular religion, from those who repudiated 
the idea of God in its entirety. There are further 
difficulties arising from the fragmentary and often 
untrustworthy character of our authorities. A 
charge of atheism was a favourite controversial 
weapon, and how careful we should be in accepting 
isolated statements which impute it may be learnt 
from a consideration of the cases of Socrates (Plat. 
ApoL 26 C) and of the early Christians (Gibbon, 
Roman Empire, ii. 225). Moreover, the sceptic is 
always liable to be confounded with the atheist. 
Thus the attitude of Protagoras towards the pro- 
blems of theology is sufficiently indicated by the 
sentence preserved by Diogenes Laertius (ix. 51), in 
which he declares himself unable to affirm of the 
gods either that they are or that they are not. 
Nevertheless, other authorities (Epiphanius, adv, 
Hceres, iii. 2. 9; Diels, Doxogr. p. 591, 1) testify to 
his absolute denial of the existence of God. These 
considerations will show the difficulty of apprais- 
ing the statements which impute atheism to the 
physicist Hippo, a contemporary of Pericles (Pint. 
Comm. Not. 31, p. 1075 A, etc,), or to the more 
notorious Diagoras of Melos. ^ The latter, familiar 
to us from the allusions of Aristophanes [Nuh. 830 ; 
Av. 1072), is said to have turned to atheism be- 
cause the gods failed to visit with punishment a 
flagrant wrong which had been committed against 
him (Sext. Math, ix. 53). We have more definite 
information about Theodoras of Gyrene, a follower 
of Aristippus, who lived in the latter years of the 
4th cent, B.C, His atheism was absolutely uncom- 
promising (Diog. Laert, ii. 97 ; Epiphan. Z.c.; Diels, 
Voxogr. p. 591, 25), and formed a reasoned element 
in a philosophical system which was subversive of 
the foundations of customary morality. 

Again, atheism is the logical result of the ration- 
alizing system of Euhemeras; but the charge is 
made against him (Pint. Is. et Osir, 23, p. 360 A) on 
precisely the same grounds as against the Stoics 
(Pint. Amat. 13, p. 757 C),^ and cannot of itself be 
held to imply more than his opposition to received 
religion,^ The same is true of the earlier attempt 
of Prodicus, who held that Divine honours were 
in ^ the first place bestowed upon such natural 
objects as the sun and moon and the fruits of 
the earth, and next in order upon the civilizing 
benefactors of the human race (Gomperz, Greek 
Thinkers, Eng. tr., Lond. 1901, i. 430). To the same 
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(Math. ix. 64) on tlie strength of some remarkable 
verses, referred by other authorities, erroneously, 
as it would seem (Diels, Doxogr. proll. p. 59. 1), to 
the Sisyphus of Euripides. These lines are con- 
ceived in the spirit of a Callicles or a Thrasy- 
machus, as we meet them in the Gorgias and the 
Rejpuhlic. The argument is founded on the Sophis- 
tic distinction between nature and convention; 
and the belief in God, which is made subsequent 
to the rule of morality imposed by law, is attributed 
to the policy of a cunning legislator, who sought 
to check secret immorality by the fiction of an 
eternal, aH-seeing, and all-wise power, and to pro- 
cure obedience to its decrees by investing it with 
awe-inspiring attributes. 

Though denounced as a fiction in the age of the 
Sophists, the universality of religious belief among 
the nations of the world was always one of the 
strongest weapons possessed by the advocates of 
theism (Plat, Legg. 10. 886 A ; Sext. Math. ix. 60). 
The only exception which ancient tradition, as 
preserved by Theophrastus in his treatise on Piety 
(Bemays, Theophr. uh. Frommigkeit, p. 56), records 
was furnished by a doubtful story concerning the 
Thoes or Acrothoitee. They are said to have been 
a tribe living on the borders of Thrace, who, like 
Hesiod’s Silver Race (Op. 133 f.), neglected entirely 
to sacrifice to the gods, and were swallowed up by 
an earthquake as a punishment for their atheism 
(Porphyr. de Ahst. ii. 7, 8 ; Simplic. ad Epict. 
Enchir. 31. p. 95, 34, Diibn). Thus, whether viewed 
in connexion with popular opinion or with scien- 
tific thought, atheism appears to have been regarded 
by the ancients as a mark of coarseness, depravity, 
or eccentricity. 

LiTBRATxrRB,— See the commentators on Parmenides and 
Heraclitus, and L. Campbell, Religion in Greek Literature, 
Lond. 1898, p. 296. For the charges against astronomers, Plato, 
Legg. 12, 967 A. See also Jowett, The^ Dialogues of Plato 
Oxlord, 1892, index; ZeUer, Stoics, etc., Eng. tr. new ed. 
1880, p. 465; G. Boissier, La Religion romaine^, Paris, 1892; 
and other reff. throughout the article. A. C. PEARSON. 

ATHEISM (Indian, ancient).— -The beginnings 
of Indian atheism can be traced back into the 
Vedic period. In the Rigveda the national god 
Indra is derided in several passages (iv. 24. 10, x. 
119) ; and we read (ii. 12. 5, viii. 100. 3) of people 
who absolutely denied his existence even in those 
early days. We have here the first traces of that 
naive atheism which is so far from indulging in 
any philosophical reflexion that it simply refuses 
to believe what it cannot visualize, and which, in 
a later period, was known as the disbelief of the 
Lokayata system ; that is to say, of crass materi- 
alism (see art. Lokayata). 

It is different with the atheism which had grown 
into a conviction as the result of serious philo- 
sophical speculation ; this, in distinction from the 
other naive form, we may describe briefly &sphilO‘ 
sophic atheism. 

When the old Vedic religion developed into pan- 
theism, the figures of the old gods faded and became 
transient creatures. But, as such, they still lived 
in the philosophic systems of India, even in the 
atheistic Sankhya system (see Sankhya), and in 
the religions of Buddha and Mahavira, which found 
support in this system, and, like it, recognize no 
real God. Here these shadow-like gods afford an 
illustration of a fact which can be noted through- 
out the history of religion— that religious ideas 
belonging to earlier periods project themselves 
into a later and differently-conceived view of the 
world — one with which in essence they have ceased 
to have anything to do, but to which, nevertheless, 
they adapt themselves. In the Sankhya system, 
in Buddhism, and in the religion of the Jains, we 
find the belief in the existence of gods, demi-gods, 
and demons, as well as in heavens and hells. But 


the gods are only more highly organized and 
happier beings than men ; like the latter, they 
are within the samsdra, ‘ circle of life/ and, unless 
they gain the saving knowledge which enables 
them to withdraw from worldly existence, they 
are obliged to change their bodies again. Nor 
have they escaped the power of death; conse- 
quently they are lower than the man who has 
reached the highest goal. In India, recognition of 
these faded gods of the people has been fully re- 
conciled with the atheistic view of the world. In 
the Sankhya system, belief in gods who have risen 
to evanescent godhead (janyeimra, kdryehara) 
has nothing whatever to do with the question of 
God Eternal (nityesvara), as regards whom the 
theists assume that He made the world by His 
will. The use of a special term {Ihara^ ‘the 
powerful’) in Indian philosophy obviously arose 
out of the endeavour to distinguish this God even 
verbally from the shadow-like gods of the people 
(deva). 

The positive way in which the existence of God 
is denied is one of the characteristic features of the 
Sankhya _ philosophy, which on that account is 
also continually denoted as mrii-yara (‘godless’). 
Again and again in the Sankhyasutras it is stated 
that the existence of God cannot be proved (i. 
92-94, y. 2-12, 46, 126, 127, vi. 64, 65, with the 
respective commentaries). Having regard to the 
aphoristic conciseness of this work, it is clear 
from this frequent repetition what importance was 
attached by the adherents of the Sankhya system 
to this point — the actual absence of any strict 
proof of the existence of God. The denial of God 
in the Sankhya philosophy is in essence the re- 
sult of the following ideas: (1) the doctrine that 
there is inherent in unconscious matter the force 
which operates with physical necessity to develop 
itself for the purely receptive souls ; and (2) the 
general Indian conception ^ of the after ■ effects 
of the actions of living beings, which instigate 
that natural force and guide its activity into 
definite channels. Other reasons seem to have 
contributed, especially the realization that the 
problem of misfortune cannot be solved by any 
of the speculations of theism. This idea is made 
use of by Vachaspatimisra (12th cent. A.D.) in the 
Sahkhya-tattva-kaumudl to Sdhkhya-kdrikd, 57, as 
one of the main supports of the atheistic explana- 
tion of the world. It will be useful here, we think, 
to give a translation of this passage, which is so 
important and so characteristic of Indian thought. 
It runs thus : 

‘Every conscious action ia, without exception, determined 
either by an egoistic purpose or by kindness. Since these two 
motives are excluded ^in the case of the creation of the world, 
it becomes impossible to assume that the creation of the world 
was due to conscious action. For a God whose wishes are all 
fulfilled can have had no personal interest whatever in the crea- 
tion of the world ; the possibility of any egoistic purpose conse- 
quently disappears. But neither can God have undertaken the 
creation from kindness ; smce before the act of creation souls 
Bufiered no pain—senses, bodies, and objects not having come 
into existence yet— from what could the kindness of God wish 
to have souls released ? If, on the other hand, we suppose that 
the kindness of God was shown later, when, after the act of 
creation, He saw His creatures full of pain, we can lordly 
escape the argument in a circle : creation was the result of 
kindness, and kindness the result of creation I Further, a God 
who is actuated by kindness would create only joyful crea- 
tures, but not creatures in different conditions. If to this some 
one objects that the difference results from the difference in 
that work for which individuals receive a reward from God, we 
reply that in that case the direction of the work on the part of 
that conscious, highest Being is entirely superfluous, for the 
effectiveness of the work performed by individuals (that is to 
say, the consequences of merit and gnilt) fully explains itself 
without any supreme direction on the part of that God. . , . 
On the contrary, that operation of unintelligent matter which 
we assume has no egoistic purpose behind it, nor is kindness its 
motive ; consequently it cannot be substantiated as against our 
theory that the stated grounds of refutation apply to it as well.* 

This argument of Vachaspatimisra was repeated 
almost entirely by Madhavacharya (14th cent. 
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A.D.) in the Sahkhya chapter of his Sarvadar^ana- 
$ahgraha (p. 228 of tr, by E. B. Cowell and A. E. 
Gough). These and similar reflexions had cer- 
tainly already forced themselves upon Kapila, the 
originator of the Sahkhya philosophy, when he 
decided to take the bold step of publicly declar- 
ing for atheism. That no other doctrine in the 
Sahkhya system was so often and so fiercely 
attacked as this may be inferred even from the 
fact that Patanjali, the founder of the Yoga sys- 
tem (see art. YOGA), introduced the idea of a 
personal god in the hope that he would thus 
make the Sahkhya philosophy acceptable to his 
countrymen. The strict adherents of the Sahkhya 
doctrine, on the other hand, tried to derive from 
their own system new arguments by which to 
ward off the attacks made upon the denial of God. 
They placed first and foremost the sophistical 
alternative : Is God to be thought of as a free or as 
a fettered soul ? Kegarded as a/ree soul, that is to 
say, one not connected with a body or with any 
physical organ, God would be devoid of all quali- 
ties, and particularly of desire and will — the pre- 
requisite of ail creative activity ; He would also be 
without any motive for directing the world. Re- 
garded as a fetUred soul, God would belong to 
the samsdra^ and, like all other beings, would be 
deluded, and be hampered by human infirmities ; 
in which case again He could not be creator 
and controller of the world, but only a nominal 
(pdrihhdsika) god who came into existence at the 
beginning of this world-period, and passes away 
with the end of it. If a theist raises against this 
argument the obvious objection that in that case 
God would belong neither to the free nor to the 
fettered souls, but must be assigned an exceptional 

lace, he receives the answer, ‘ W hen a thing is 

efined as being unique in character, every basis 
upon which to argue is removed.’ 

This atheism of the Sankhya philosophy, some- 
what softened by the recognition of the gods of the 
people, was taken over, as we have already noted, 
into Buddhism and the religion of the Jains. But 
in all probability it also had an influence lypon two 
schools of Brahman philosophy — the Vai^esika 
and the Nyaya (see the two articles). These two 
schools were originally atheistic, and did not go 
over to theism until after their amalgamation. 

Liderature. — R. Garbe, Die Sdfikhya' Philosophies Leipzig, 
1894 ; L. Suali, in Mmion, new aer. ix. 277-298 ; F. Max 
Mtiller, Sioi Systems of Indian Philosophy ^ London, 1899, 
Deussen, Philosophie der Upanishads^ Leipzig, 1899 (Eng. rr., 
Edin. 1905, esp. pp. 238, 407). See also wrtt. SXnkhya, Yoga. 

R. Gaebe. 

ATHEISM (Indian, modem).-— In modern India, 
philosophic atheism still survives in the religion 
of the Jains. (For Jain and Buddhist atheism see 
the special articles.) As regards the materialism 
professed by the ancient Lokayatas, the modern 
predominance of a religious attitude founded on 
Ihahtif or faith devoted to a personal Supreme 
Deity, has practically extinOTished it. Sporadic 
attempts to revive it have been made by isolated 
teachers, with hut small success. The best known 
of these was the composition of the Sunisdr, or 
‘ Essence of Emptiness,’ by a religious mendicant 
named Bakhtawar, the promulgator of the so- 
called Sunyavddi doctrine. He flourished in the 
early part of the 19th cent, under the patronage 
of Days Ram, a Ja^aja of Hathras in the central 
Gangetic Doab. Bakhta war’s teaching went a 
step beyond simple materialism, and was an at- 
to popularize it. According to him, nothing 
•—God, or man, or any material object — exists. 
All IS emptiness (Hinyaid), The one thing that 
exists is tne Ego, and all conceptions are but re- 
flexions of this Ego. * It is an error,’ he says, * to 
think that the reflexion of my face in a glass is 
not my face, but is that of another. Similarly, 


whatever you see elsewhere is but yourself, and 
father and mother are non-entities. You are the 
infant and the old man, you are the wise man and 
the fool, the male and the female. It is you who 
are drowned in the stream, and it is you who pass 
over safely. You are the killer and the slain, the 
slayer and the eater, the king and the subject. 
You seize yourself and let go, you sleep and you 
wake ; you dance for yourself and you sing for 
yourself. You are the sensualist and the ascetic, 
the sick man and the strong. In short, whatever 
you see, that is you, as bubbles, surf, and billows 
are all but water’ (Wilson, EeL Sects, 361). 

It was not to be expected that such a dreaiy 
creed would retain many adherents, and it is 
doubtful if the few who were first attracted by 
it have left any representatives at the present day. 

The atheism of the Sahkhya school is still pro- 
fessed by those learned men who follow that 
system of philosophy, and these and the Jains 
are the only real atheists of modern India. 

Literature. — Wilson, Religious Sects of the Bindus, Lond. 

1862, 359 fr. George A. Grierson. 

ATHEISM (Jain). — Jainism is atheistical, if 
by atheism we understand the belief that there is 
no eternal Supreme God, Creator and Lord of all 
things ; for the Jains flatly deny such a Supreme 
God. Nor need it surprise us that atheism ^ould 
be essential to a religious system ; for even the 
most orthodox Brahmanical theologians, the 
Mimaihsakas of Kumarilabhafcta’s school, deny the 
existence of a Supreme God, though, of course, on 
other grounds than those of the Jains (see ^lokavar- 
tika, sec. 16, Calcutta, 1907). 

The Jains admit the existence of innumerable 
gods of many kinds and various degrees of perfec- 
tion. But none of these gods is eternal ; however 
long their life, it must come to an end when the 
merit of the god in question is exhausted. The 
longest life of a celestial being is that in the highest 
heaven Sarvarthasiddhi, which lasts between 32 
and 33 sdgaropamas (‘oceans of years’). Gods 
are embodied souls, just like men or animals, 
differing from them in degree, not in kind; for 
their greater power and perfection appertain to 
their divine body and organization, which is the 
reward for their good deeds in a former life, and 
which they lose on the exhaustion of their merit, to 
be born again in some other state of life. But those 
souls who are not born again, or, in other words, 
are liberated, go up to the top of the universe 
and remain there for ever in the state of absolute 
perfection; they have no longer any connexion 
with the world, and cannot, therefore, have any 
influence TOon it. Accordingly the functions of a 
Supreme God, as Lord and Ruler of the world, 
cannot be attributed to liberated souls ; and as the 
not yet liberated souls, ie. the souls in the state 
of bondage, are subject to re-birth, none of them 
can be regarded as an eternal God. Therefore the 
Jains cannot acknowledge a Supreme God in our 
sense of the word. 

Following up their theoretical views on this 
point, the Jains have strenuously combated, and 
denounced the fallacies of, the arguments by which 
the Nyaya and Vaisesika philosophers tried to 
prove the existence of an eternal and omniscient 
God as Creator and Ruler of all things, viz, the 
famous argument that all things, being products, 
presuppose a maker who has an intimate know- 
ledge of their material cause. The refutation of 
this argument will be found in the Syadvadaman- 
jaH, in the Commentary on the Saddarianasamuch^ 
chaya, and many similar works. The Jains also 
controvert the views of the Vedantins and of 
the followers of the Yoga philosophy regarding 
Brahman or Isvara as the Supreme God and Cause 
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of the world. But the Nyaya-Vai^esikas seem to outsipoken passage is Jer 5^ * They have denied th® 
have been their most formidable o^onents in this Lord, and said, He is not.’ Here the prophet has 
controversy about the existence of God. in view the more intelligent members of his race, 

Though the Jains are undoubtedly atheistical, as ‘ the great men ’ who ought to ‘ know the way of 
we understand the term, still they would probably the Lord ’ (5®). While pleading absolute ignorance 
object to being styled atheists. While admitting and folly for the degraded masses with whom it 
that the world is without beginning or end, and would be useless to argue (5^), he addresses himself 
therefore not produced by a god, or ruled by one, to the leaders who are avowed atheists. The fact 
they recognize a highest deity (paramademta) as that they swear by the name of Jahweh (5^) does 
the object of veneration, viz. the Jina, i.e. the not contradict the assumption that the prophet 
teacher of the sacred Law, who, being absolutely accuses the people of practical atheism. As their 
free from all passions and delusion, and being oaths are false, the perjurers only misuse the name 
possessed of omniscience, has reached absolute per- of Jahweh without believing in His existence, 
fection after having annihilated all his (iSao?- Jeremiah employs the cosmological proof for the 

45 f., Calcutta, 1907). It must existence of Goa (520-25 order to convince the 
be remarked, however, that there are innumerable people of their folly. But the confident use of the 
Jinas who, having proclaimed the sacred Law, have proof makes it quite clear that he merely intends 
reached perfection, and have passed out of this to dispel the thoughtlessness of the people, and not 
world of change and woe. Prayers are addressed to refute any antagonistic theories concerning the 
to them by the faithful, just as if they did or would natural phenomena he refers to (cf. also Is 32^ 
bestow happiness and bliss on the devout adorer ; Pr 30^"^, rs 12. 36. 68^^ 74). Psalms 10 and 14 (53) 
but, of course, a Jina cannot show favour to any- contain passionate outbursts against the ndbkdl 
body, as he is utterly indifferent to all that belongs (‘ impious,’ ‘ fool ’) who denies the existence of God, 
to the world, and is entirely free from all emotions, and thus degenerates into a dangerous criminal. 
He therefore does not reward the adorers or * The impious says in his heart. There is no God ’ 
satisfy their wishes, but in his stead the gods who (Ps 14^). * The wicked in the haughtiness of his 
watch and control true Discipline {idsand- countenance saith, He will not require. All his 
dhisthdyikd devatds) hear their prayers ; for the thoughts are : There is no God ’ (Ps 10^). The 
practice of the discipline taught by the Jinas is ndhhdl^ however, typifies the whole people. ‘ There 
the best mode of worshipping them. In the case of is none that doeth good, no, not one.’ It is not 
spiritual gifts vouchsafed to the worshipper, the likely that Ps 14^ refers to Edom or some other 
explanation given comes to this ; the adoration of enemy of Israel (see Baethgen, Psalmen^j p. 36, 
the Jina purifies and sanctifies the soul of the Delitzsch, and others; the reading of ‘Gebal’ by 
worshipper through his meditating on the perfec- Cheyne seems quite unfounded). Here it is the 
tions of the Jinas. In this sense the Jinas are reckless ignoring or denial of the omniscience of 
regarded as the highest deity (paramadevatd ) ; God or His very existence that is dwelt upon by 
temples are erected for their worship, and a kind the psalmist as the immediate cause of the moral 
of divine service is instituted in them on the model decay of the Jewish people (which in the end 
of that practised in Hindu temples. must lead also to politick ruin). Atheism and 

HTBiuTURE.-ThereiB no Uterature beyond the texts quoted immorality are regarded as teing inseparably 
In the artiole. H. Jaoobi, connected with each other. 

2. Post-exilic times.— In late post-exilic times 
ATHEISM (Jewish).— Atheism as a system of we lose sight of any atheistic tendencies that may 
thought has no place in Judaism, and there is no have existed among the Jews, for there were no 
equivalent for the term in the Hebrew language or more prophets to chronicle the sins of the people, 
literature. The deliberate denial of the existence Moreover, the contact with Babylonian culture 
of a Being who is responsible for the activity of had given rise to the mythical beliefs which from 
nature and for the course of history presupposes thedaysof Ezekiel became identified with Judaism, 
a systematic analysis and explanation of natural and which have found definite recognition in the 
and historical phenomena as the necessary effects Talmudic and Rabbinic literature. Again, the 
of existing uncreated causes. The ancient Hebrew revival of the religious and national spirit under 
had no disposition to analyze the natural pheno- Ezra was destined to dispel that ignorance and 
mena in the way the Greek did, and to trace them thoughtlessness of which Jeremiah and the psalm- 
back to physical laws and principles— the indis- ists complained, and the second Temple could 
pensahle oasis of all conscious atheistic doctrines, not very well accommodate arrogant and defiant 
He was more disposed to err on the side of poly- unbelievers. The influence of Hellenism was no 
theism than on that of atheism. doubt responsible for the slackening of religious 

I. Atheism in ancient Israel. — Nevertheless there fervour and the loss of national self-consciousness 
are passages to be found in the OT from which during the period immediately preceding the time 
we can conclude that disbelief in the existence of the Maccabseans, but that influence never went 
of God (or gods) was extant among the people in so far as to cause the Jews to adopt the Greek 
pre-exilic times, and that this disbelief was regarded Pantheon or to deny the existence of an invisible 
by the prophets and psalmists as the source of the God. It was their unflinching faith in their only 
wickedness of the masses. It is also likely that (invisible) God that later on prevented the Jews 
the polytheism and idolatry against which the in Alexandria and elsewhere from joining their 
prophets contended were not the result of genuine fellow-citizens in the worship of the local deities, 
superstition, hut of real indifference towards all and created the feelings of hatred which resulted 
the gods served, whose worship was merely a pre- in the curious charge of ‘atheism’ being made 
text for indulgence in all kinds of licence and against the Jews— a charge which Josephus refuted 
crime, and whose recognition was prompted mostly with great vigour ( J osephus, c, Apionem^ ii. § 6). 
by political and social considerations. But the 3. Philo against Atheism,— Jewish thinkers, 
reason for this unbelief was always supposed to be however, have never ignored atheism. Philo de- 
thoughtlessness, indifference, ignorance, sensuality, votes two chapters in his de Somniis (§§ 43, 44) to a 
There was no system of thought leading to the denial refutation of all atheistic doctrines from a J ewish 
of God which the prophets deemed it necessary to standpoint. The wicked say that ‘ this Universe 
combat. They merely wished to awake the people is the only thing which is perceptible to the out- 
and to induce them to shake off their indifference, ward senses, and visible, having never been created, 
Jeremiah very often speaks in this tenor. The most and being destined never to be destroyed, but being 
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uncreated and imperishable, not ^ requiring any 
superintendence or care, or regulation, or manage- 
ment.’ This view must lead to universal disorder 
and anarchy, that means to the ruin of man- 
kind (ih, § 44 ). All that uphold this view are sure 
to meet with severe hut well-deserved punishment, 
as all wicked people always do (§ 45). The world 
cannot exist without a ruler, as a house cannot 
exist without a master, or a country without a 
leader (ib . ). 

4 , Atheism in Talmudic and Rabbinic literature. 
—The final ruin of the Jewish nation and its great 
humiliation by the Romans in the 1st cent, after 
Christ made reckless ignoring or denying of the 
existence of Cod impossible. The deepening of 
the religious sense and the attachment to the great 
literary products of the past caused by the down- 
fall led to the development of the Talmudic and 
Rabbinic literature, which henceforth dominated 
Judaism and put an end to atheistic beliefs and 
practices. There is no reference in the Talmud 
to theoretical atheism, and no attempt is made 
to prove the existence of God. The Min or the 
Apikoros (Epicurean) is not necessarily an atheist, 
but one who denies one of the principles of the 
Jewish faith. Immortality, Resurrection, Divine 
origin of the Law, and several other tenets are of 
equal importance with the belief in God as regards 
the application of the above designations. ^ The 
term that approaches most closely the meaning of 
the word ^ atheist ’ is kofer 60’ ikkar (i. 0 . ‘ one who 
denies the first principle ’), which occurs for the 
first time in Bab. Shahhat\ 166, and is frequently 
used in modern Rabbinic literature. 

Among the Jewish thinkers and religious philo- 
sophers of the Middle Ages, there was none who 
denied the existence of God or could in any way be 
described as an atheist (although pantheistic ideas 
are frequently to be found in their works). The 
problem of reconciling Aristotle with the Bible 
necessitated the discussion of the question of 
creation, of the attributes of God, and of the 
eternity of matter (maintained by the Muham- 
madan atheists and adopted by Crescas), but the 
existence of a free, personal God had never been 
uestioned by any Jewish philosopher down to 
pinoza. 

5 , Spinoza. — Spinoza himself can scarcely be 
described as an atheist. To an atheist nature is 
possible without God, and matter is responsible to 
itself— not to mind— for its existence and develop- 
ment. Mind is altogether denied, for the assump- 
tion of mind is incompatible with the materialistic 
conception of the Universe which leads to atheism. 
Spinoza denies the existence of anything beyond 
God. Mind and matter are attributes of the same 
substance, of deus (sive natura). Certainly there 
is no free, personal God in existence according to 
Spinoza, and in a religious sense this amounts to 
atheism. But man himself is part of God, and is 
thus in no need of worshipping any Deity. It is 
the ‘intellectual love of God’ that makes man 
perfect— an idea which, although vague and capable 
of various interpretations, is incompatible with 
consistent atheism. The influence of the Jewish 
religious philosophy on Spinoza was too great to 
allow him to become anything but a pantheist. 

6 , Modern Jewry,— The philosophical views and 
ideas of modern Jews are so closely connected with 
the standard of culture and the ideas of the 
nations among whom they live, that they do not 
admit of separate treatment. Every school of 
thought has its Jewish followers, and Buchner, 
Darwin, and Haeckel are just as popular among 
free- thinking Jews as they are among free- thinking 
Christians. But the charge often made against 
modern Jews, that the proportion of atheists among 
them is greater than among their Christian neigh- 


bours, is unfounded. There is scarcely a Jewish 
thinker to be found who has included atheism in 
his system, while the great masses of the J ewish 
people all over the globe still faithfully believe in 
the God of their fathers, and twice daily proclaim 
their faith in the words of Moses : ‘ Hear, 0 Israel, 
the Lord our God, the Lord is one.’ In the last 
decade or two there has been a tendency growing 
among the Jewish proletariat of the East of 
Europe to combine doctrines of atheism and hatred 
of religion with their socialistic ideas. The well- 
educated leaders of the working classes suc- 
ceeded in spreading those doctrines among the 
young Jewish work^ers, by providing them with 
the necessary literature in their own Yiddish 
language by translation from the European lan- 
guages. But the rise of the Jewish national 
(Zionist) movement has in the last few years 
proved most effective in stopping the growth of 
those tendencies, and is now bringing the despair- 
ing, ill-treated, starving Jewish labourer back to 
the camp of Israel and to the God of his fathers. 
With the revival of the hope for better times, the 
belief in God’s mercy and omnipotence has also 
been revived. A great truth is expressed in the 
saying of the Rabbins : ‘ Israel, and the Law, and 
the Holy One (blessed be He !) are one.’ Israel 
cannot exist without a firm belief in his God, ‘ the 
one and only God, the Creator and Ruler of the 
Universe.’ 

Literatueb. — D. Neumark, Geschichte der judischen Philo- 
Sophie des MittelalterSy Berlin, 1907 ; G. S. Spiegler, Geschichte 
der Philosophie des JudentumSy Leipzig, 1890; T. K. Cheyne, 
The Book of Psalms, London, 18^ (pp. 8^36) ; art. ‘ Atheism’ in 
JE, and in Hamburger. SALIS DAICHES. 

ATHEISM (Muhammadan). — The Muslim 
world hats at no time been a favourable soil for 
the growth or continuation of agnosticism, and in 
Arabic literature unorthodox tenets of all sorts 
are apt to be described by the word zandaqahj 
which, though of uncertain origin (being derived 
by some from the Syriac, by others from the 
Persian), is probably the correct term for such 
systems as deny the existence of a personal God 
and the moral government of the world. ^ Another 
name for the holders of such opinions is derived 
from the word dahr, ‘ time,’ and signifies ‘ be- 
lievers in the eternity of the world,’ Le. in its 
having no beginning. The earliest persons credited 
with these doctrines are certain of Muhammad’s 
Meccan opponents, including the leader of the 
long - continued opposition against him, Abu 
Sufyan b. Umayyah, who are all supposed to have 
learned their ‘ atheism ’ from the Christians of the 
Harrah [? Hirah] (Tha’ alibi, Lata’ if al-maarif, p. 
64). The charge against Ahu Sufyan is not borne 
out by history, and of the others we know too 
little to estimate its probability ; but the supposi- 
tion that such opinions would originate from Chris- 
tians, and especially monks, seems to have been 
due to the cultivation by Oriental Christians of 
certain forms of Greek philosophy ; whence, in the 
legend that tells us how the Khalif Ma’mun (ob. 
A.D. 833) acquired his library of Greek hooks, the 
Greek king is advised to send his library to the 
Muslim ruler on the ground that ‘ these sciences ’ 
have never been engrafted on a religious system 
without ruining it. 

In early Arabic writers tbe system of the Zindlqs 
seems to be inextricably confused with that of 
Manes, whose followers were fiercely persecuted 
by the early Abbasids. The locus classicus on 
the subject for the early Abhasid period is in the 
Zoology (iv. 141-144) of Jahi? (ob. A.D. 869), where, 
however, a Zindlg is confuted by the Khalif 
Ma’mun by means of a puzzle which could only 
trouble one who believed in dualism. The verses 
which the author cites show, nevertheless, that the 
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persons with whom he is dealing held the leading 
tenets of the atheists : ‘You have given presents,’ 
says Hammad 'Ajarrad in a lampoon on 'Umarah 
b. Harhiyyahj ‘ to one who asserts that the heavens 
made themselves, and that the earth was not laid 
out by its Creator.’ On this the author makes 
the curious remark that no one asserts that the 
universe with its organization came of itself, and 
that 5ammad’s ascription of this doctrine to the 
persons whom he lampoons might count as a proof 
that he held them innocent ; and that, in fact, the 
satirist was himself a colleague of the objects of 
his lampoon, J ahi? then proceeds to enumerate the 
persons who constituted this society of sceptics, 
and his list contains some names that are familiar 
from the Kitab al Aghanl^ while others are more 
obscure : 5ammad ' Ajarrad, Hammad the Eeciter, 
pammad b. al-Zibriqan, Yunus b. Har^, *Ali 
b. al-Khalil, Yazid b, al-Faid, 'Ubadah, Jamil 
b. Mahfu?, Qasim, Muti*, Walibah b. al-^^-bbab, 
Aban b. ’Abd al-Hamid, 'Umarah b. Harbiyyah. 
‘All these were in constant communication, and 
might be considered one person.’ Of these, Yunus 
addressed a pamphlet to the Byzantine emperor, 
showing up the vices of the Arabs and the defects 
of Islam. Aban figures in a satire by the well- 
known poet Abii Nuwas (ob. A.D. 810), partly as a 
follower of Manes, but partly as a rationalist : 

‘ I sat one day with Ahan (plague on him !), when the time for 
the first prayer came, and the call was duly uttered by a correct 
and dear-voiced speaker. 

We all repeated the call to prayer to the end. Then said 
Aban : How could you testify to that [i.e. the Muslim formula 
of faith] without ocular demonstration ? So long as I live I shall 
never attest anything but what I see with my eyes.** Then I 
said: “Glory to God”; he said: “Glory to Manes.” I said: 

“ Jesus was an Apostle ” ; he said : “ Of Satan.” I continued : 
“Moses was the interlocutor of the Gracious and Faithful One” ; 
he said : “ Then your God must have a tongue and an eye. And 
did He create Himself, or who created Him?’* So I held my 
tongue before this obstinate blasphemer.’ 

The poet then gives a list of sceptics, containing 
several of the names that have already been men- 
tioned. In the tales told about them in the Kitdh 
al-Aghdnl they are not distinguished from dualists, 
and ‘ their hook,’ which was said to be in the hands 
of the daughter of Mutf b. lyas when arrested 
for zandaqah, was probably the work ascribed to 
Manes. In Tabari, lii. 688 (A.D. 786), an account is 
given of their system which is clearly more posi- 
tive than negative, enjoining washings, to which 
Jahiz {loc, cit.) adds respect for animal life and 
vagrancy. 

‘Vagrancy means with them that they may not abide two 
nights in the same dwelling ; the vagrants among them always 
wander in pairs, and adopt four rules— saintliness, purity, 
veracity, and poverty.’ 

The author then tells a story about two of these 
Zindlqs, who suffered themselves to be beaten 
almost to death on suspicion of stealing jewels 
which they had seen an ostrich swallow, rather 
than let any harm happen to the ostrich. From 
these ‘ atheists ’ par excellence other free-thinkers 
were careful to distinguish themselves; e.p. the 
oet Basshar h. Burd (ob. A.D. 783), who himself 
ad a reputation for unorthodoxy, and in one of 
his verses prayed to the Prophet Muhammad to 
join with him in an attack upon the Deity. Abu 
jSluwas himself was severely punished for being 
a ‘ dualist,’ because he ridiculed the angels (Tabari, 
iii, 964). 

Although this sect was persecuted almost to 
extermination in the 2nd cent, of Islam, this fact 
did not prevent the rise of other systems branded 
by the orthodox as ‘atheistic,’ 

The most famous founder of a system of the sort 
in the latter part of this and the first half of the 
3rd Islamic cent, was Ahu’l-Husain Ahmad b. 
Yahya al-Kawandi, reckoned by later historians as 
one of the three Zind%qs of Islam. A sect bearing 
the name Kawandi is mentioned by Tabari shortly 


after the accession of Mansur (A.H. 140 [A.D. 757-8]). 
They came from Eawand in the country between 
Qashan and Isfahan, and held the strange opinion 
that Mansur was himself the Deity. Ahmad 
al-Kawandi was somewhat later, as he died in A.H. 
245 or 250, hut as early as A.H. 189 he recited hi& 
works in Baghdad. His followers were also called 
ahnd^u al-daulah, ‘ sons of the Empire,’ with refer- 
ence to a book by him called ‘The Empire,’ in 
about 2000 leaves. He appears to have taught the 
eternity of matter, as a book was written in re- 
futation of his opinion that ‘ a body could not be 
created out of nothing.’ * 

Besides sectarians, there were persons of import- 
ance notorious for holding liberal opinions at most 
periods of the Khalifate. In the 2nd cent., atheistic 
verses, it is said, were composed by the Umayyad 
Khalif Yazid b. al-Walid b. 'Abd al-Malik (ob. A.I5. 
744 ; Aghdnl vi. 123), who also displayed great con- 
tempt for the ordinances of religion. In the 3rd cent, 
the poet Abu Tammam (oh. A,H. 231 [A.D. 846]) had 
this reputation, though his extant poems appear 
to show no trace of unorthodoxy. It was earned 
with apparently more justice by his successor as 
chief poet in the following century, Ahu’l-Tayyib 
Ahmad al-Mutanahbi (ob. A.H, 354 [A.D.* 965]), 
whose brilliant odes are, in the opinion of Muslim 
critics, defaced by utterances which imply dis- 
respect for prophets and revealed religion. His 
most offensive line in their opinion is one in which 
he tells his patron, an*Alid, ‘the greatest miracle 
of the man of Tihamah {Le, Muhammad) is that he 
is thy father ’ ; in another he tells a patron that 
if his sword had hit the head of Lazarus on the 
battlefield, Jesus would not have been able to 
restore him to life ; and that if the Red Sea had 
been like his hand, Moses could never have crossed 
it. 

Somewhat later in the 4th cent, of Islam comes 
the second of the gie&t Zindiqs, Abu Hayyan'Ali 
al-Tauhidi (ob. A.H. c. 400 [A.D. 1009]), whose works 
are said to have been more dangerous than those of 
the others, because, while the others proclaimed 
their unbelief, he expressed his in innuendoes. 
Such of his works as are now accessible seem harm- 
less and even pious. Still, in a story told by him in 
an apparently lost book, copied by Yaqut in his 
Dictionary of Learned Men (ii. 45-51), he pours 
ridicule on a secretary of State who is advised by 
bis friends to study * Euclid, but finds heresy in 
the first two definitions, and so will proceed no 
further. And, indeed, the study of Greek philo- 
sophy, of which portions were translated or tra- 
vestied in Arabic, and taught to aspirants after 
the medical profession, was generally thought to 
indicate atheism; and ‘the naturalists and phy- 
sicians,’ with whom the astrologer is sometimes 
joined, are said to deny the resurrection of the 
body, and therewith the future life. 

It is curious that the writer who brings this 
accusation is himself the third of the ^reat Zindlqs, 
Abu’ 1- Ala Ahmad b. ’Abdallah of Ma'arrah (ob. 
1057 A.D.), ‘discovered’ by Alfred von Kremer, 
who translated many of his verses. Three of his 
works in particular were supposed to be tainted 
with unbelief : the Luzumiyydt^ ‘ Double Rhymes,’ 
made familiar by von Kremer; the ‘Divine For- 
giveness,’ epitomized by R. A. Nicholson \ilJRAB^ 
1902 ; and a volume of poems called ‘ I ask pardon, 
and do thou ask it,’ of which the present writer 
has collected some fragments in his dissertation, 
‘Index operum Ahu’ I-Alse Ma’arrensis,’ in the 
volume of studies in memory of Amari. The most 
considerable collection of heretical or atheistic 
* One of his criticisms on the Qur'an is quoted in the Lett&n 
of Hamadhani (ob. a.h. 396 [a.d. 1005-6]), ed. Beyrut, p. 18. 
He asked the grammarian Ibn 'Arabi whether ‘ to make one 
taste the garment of hunger * (Q«r. xvi. 113) was really an Arabip 
phrase. 
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epigrams composed by or attributed to this author 
is to be found in Yaqut’s Dictionary of Learned 
Men (i. 189-194) ; and, indeed, they seem to go in 
the direction of agnosticism as far as it is possible 
to go. All known religions are branded as error. 
Mankind consists of two classes — the wise who have 
no religion, and the fools who are religious. The 
real meaning of the assertion that there is a 
Creator outside space and time is that he who 
asserts it has no intellect. 

‘ Do not suppose the statements of the Prophets to be true ; 
they are all fabrications. Men lived comfortably till they came 
and spoiled life. Th^ “sacred books” are only such a set oi 
idle tales as any age could have and indeed did actually pro- 
duce. What inconsistency that God should forbid the taking 
of life, and Himself send two angels to take each man’s I And as 
for the promise of a second life— the soul could well have dis- 
pensed with both existences.’ 

It is remarkable that the author should also 
have preached vegetarianism in an extreme form, 
as apparently was done by the earlier ZindlQs% 
stUl more, that he should have devoted much of his 
time to the composition of sermons and other works 
of an edifying character. 

In orthodox circles the possession of philosophical 
books long continued to be an indication of here- 
tical tendencies, and the burning of such books by 
authority was not uncommon. The employment 
of Avicenna and similar students of Greek systems 
in government offices was unpopular, and is con- 
demned by historians. In the 6th cent, of Islam 
there was a considerable development of pan- 
theistic Sufiism, which produced a series of works 
which, under pretence of orthodoxy and devout- 
ness, in reality substituted for the personal God 
and the future life of Islam notions that were irre- 
concilable with either and were supported by an 
interpretation of the Qur'an so far-fetched as to be 
ludicrous and irreverent. The most famous of 
these are the poem of Ihn al-Farid (556-632 A.H. 
[A.D. 1161-1235]), called from its rhyme TaHyyah, 
and the treatise of Ihn ‘Ar^bi (550-638 A.H. [A.D. 
1155-1240]) called Fums al-^ikam, ‘Gems of 
Maxims.' Both these works at different times 
brought their owners into danger, and were the 
cause of riots (see Ibn lyas, History of Egypt ^ ii. 
119 [875 A.H,] and 219 [888 A.H.], where the latter 
hook is described as the work of a worse unbeliever 
than Jew, Christian, or Idolater). Of the com- 
ments on the Qur'an which this work contains it is 
sufficient to cite that on the story of the Golden 
Calf ; according to Ibn* Arab! (or the Prophet, who 
revealed this work to him in a dream), Moses found 
fault with his brother for not approving of the 
worship of the Calf, since Aaron should have known 
that nothing but God could ever be worshipped, 
and therefore the Calf was (like everything else) 
God. 

Kefutation of the opinions of the ‘ atheists ' was 
one of the purposes of the science called Jcalam, or 
metaphysical theology. They are divided by the 
theologian Ghazali (ob. 505 A.H. [A.D. 1111]), in his 
treatise called AUMitnqidh min aLdalal^ into fchree 
classes: the diihrls, ‘an ancient sect who denied 
the Creator, maintained the eternity of the world, 
and the eternity of generation, — these are the 
zindiqs^ ; the ‘ Saturdists,' who allow the exist- 
ence of a Creator, but suppose the life and soul to 
be the result of the admixture of elements and 
humours in the body, and to cease at death ; and 
the^ ‘ Deists,' viz. Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and 
bheir followers. 

A somewhat different division is given in the 
treatise on Sects by Ibn 5tazm (ob. 456 A.H. [A.D. 
1064]), where, after refutation of the Sophists, who 
make knowledge either non-existent or relative, 
the author deals with those who (1) say the world 
is eternal, without Creator or Governor ; (2) say 
that the world is eternal, with a Creator and 


Governor ; (3) say that, besides God, Time, Space, 
and the Soul are eternal. In addition to the other 
names that have been mentioned, this author 
gives the believers in these positions the name 
mulkid, ‘ heretic,' and gives the name of one of the 
upholders of the first as 'Abdallah b. 'Abdallah b. 
Shunaif. It could not be expected that many 
names of the supporters of such unpopular opinions 
would be recorded. 

Literature.— There is no treatise, so far as we are aware, 
in any European language bearing on the subject. The original 
sources are given in the course of the article. 

D. S. Maegoliouth. 

ATHLETICS, ATHLETICISM. -Athleti- 
cism, notwithstanding the ^eat and elaborate de- 
velopments which have t^cen place in the last 
hundred years, is to be understood only as an 
expression of a very primitive instinct — the instinct 
to play. All the evolution of twentieth century 
sports and games— the elaboration of rules, the 
development of muscle and nerve — is a provision 
for the impulse, the same in lambkins and in 
babies, in savages and in civilized men and women, 
to stretch their limbs, to overcome elemental forces, 
to contend against self-imposed difficulties and 
against each other. 

It is interesting, in an attempt to analyze athleti- 
cism or to review athletics, to note the various 
forms of amusement which have sprung from that 
instinct to gambol, and the various factors in 
modem sports which make them appeal to various 
people. It is impossible to treat the subject ex- 
haustively ; one could scarcely enumerate all the 
different "kinds of sport, much less discuss them. 
There are, however, some points worthy of con- 
sideration as suggesting the different kinds of de- 
velopment in physique and in character, acquired 
by different forms oi exercise. Walking, running, 
leaping, dancing, hill-climbing, and swimming are 
OUT simplest sports. In these a man pits himself 
against natural difficulties, for the most part 
fighting against the force of gravity, and develops 
muscle and nerve in con^aratively gross combina- 
tions of movements. In other words, there is 
achieved by these primitive exercises the kind of 
development of muscle and nerve which all young 
animals achieve when they learn to disport them- 
selves in air, on land, or in water. Tnat is the 
elementary stage of athletics, very like what the 
savage attains to when he executes a war-dance. 
It represents the demand of the body to be 
allowed to grow to its full stature— and a little 
over. The surplus we call play. In these days 
the same kind of simple devel^ment is achieved 
by such exercises as are now in England associated 
with the name of Sandow. If one has not oppor- 
tunity to climb hills or battle with waves, one may 
‘ bring up ' the muscles by daily contest with im- 
provised forces of an elastic nature, when the strain 
and the stress are finely adjusted and each day’s 
ambition is to increase both. At this level of 
athleticism there seem to be only two kinds of 
gain— the opportunity to get rid of surplus energy, 
and the function of the muscle substance and the 
skin in disposing of elements in the blood which 
clog the vital mechanism. 

Another kind of effect is experienced when im- 
plements are introduced for outdoor sport. About 
the simplest of exercises at this level are stilt- 
walking and pole-vaulting, and here we begin to 
realize a development which can never be achieved 
by primitive exercises. The feeling one has in 
pole-vaulting, when, by his own efibrt, he raises 
ninaself on a pole over a nine-foot fence, is quite 
different from the effect in simple high leaping. 
So also is the effect of high stilt- walking. In botn 
of these there is demanded also a skiS in move- 
ment which, added to the pleasant sensation, 
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makes a nerve-muscle combination on a plane 
much higher than that of natural movements. 

This brings ns to the innumerable varieties of 
games in which a ball of some kind is used. Of 
these football is the most elementary, so far as the 
impedimenta of the game are concerned. There 
has always been a great difference of opinion as to 
whether the Ku^by or the Association game is the 
better, but the discussion is idle, for the two games 
are not comparable. The feeling and the skul in a 
game when one plays with an oval ball and 
is fSlowed to use one’s hands freely, are obviously 
quite different from those of an Association game, 
which is played with a round ball and in which 
the use of the hands is not allowed. The same 
sort of idle dispute is waged over the respective 
advantages of golf and cncket. The two games 
have little in common, except that, in both, one tries 
to strike a ball with an implement under conditions 
which usually make the stroke difficult, and in those 
who are skilful at such games the nerve-muscle 
development is of a very high order. The same, of 
course, is true of other games — lacrosse, hockey, 
tennis, racquets, lawn-tennis, croquet, and the rest. 
A most important change comes about when the 
athlete employs something to carry him — a boat 
to row in or to sail, a bicycle, motor, or horse. 
The game of polo is probably the most athletic of 
aU games. It develops strength and endurance; 
it requires co-operation between man and beast 
which is always inspiriting; and to he able to 
strike a baU which may be moving with great 
rapidity, the striker himself riding at breakneck 
speed, while all the time one hand is engaged 
with the pony, betokens a development of eye and 
nerve and muscle of the highest order. One is 
naturally tempted to pass from polo to other forma 
of horseback exercise, but one may not dwell 
upon the glories of the chase. 

1 . The hygienic effect of athleticism is its first 
justification. The contribution to the health of 
the community derived from sports is incalculable. 
It consists chiefly in the development of the chest 
from full breathmg of fresh air ; in the increase in 
the circulation from the acceleration of the heart’s 
action ; in the quickening of appetite and the 
promotion of digestion ; in the elimination of 
waste products achieved by muscular exercise, 
rapid breathing, and perspiration; and, perhaps 
most important of all, in the rest and change it 
affords to a tired and dull brain. When we hear 
any one ask what form of exercise would he best 
for him, our answer, especially in the case of 
adults, should almost invariably be — that which 
he most enjoys. Even exercises so mild as bowling 
and croquet promote nearly all the good results 
just enumerated if entered into with zest and 
keenly pursued. On the other hand, caution should 
be exercised lest excess of effort lead to injury. 
The most important ill effect, and one not suffici- 
ently considered and often entirely overlooked, is 
a dilatation or strain of the heart. This some- 
times occurs in young people who are pressed to do 
too much. Boys at school may suffer irreparable 
injury from being made to play a strenuous game 
of football, or take a long cross-country run, when 
they are not toned up to the effort. More fre- 
quently heart-strain occurs in adults who are of a 
sporting nature — ^men who, perhaps on the occasion 
of their school sports, come ill-conditioned from 
the desk and try a quarter -mile race; or who 
tramp for eight hours on ‘the Twelfth’ without 
preparation ; or who are carried away in the Christ- 
mas vacation, after weeks of muscular idleness, 
and ride to the finish on their first day with 
hounds. The next most important injury is perhaps 
apoplexy — a rupture of a blood-vessel. We read 
frequently of some one having suffered a paralytic 


shock when engaged in sport, and that means that 
he has neglected his exercises and allowed his 
blood-vessels to become hard, then has subjected 
them to an unwonted stress. It is doubtful if 
bones become brittle from want of exercise, though 
some authorities maintain that they do. It is 
certain that, without exercise, muscles become 
flabby and cannot meet unwonted demands of a 
severe kind. In wrestling, for example, which 
has become very popular of late (and deservedly 
so, for it calls into play more functions than any 
other game not implemented by tools), one is apt 
to ask the hones and muscles to do too much, and 
strain and laceration of muscle are very likely to 
follow. The lesson to be gathered is that one 
should keep oneself as fit as possible, take as much 
moderate exercise as may be, but never attempt 
anything severe without due preparation. 

2. The goodand the ill effects of athletics in mould* 
ing character are not to be so plainly set forth. It is 
certain, however, that sports have been and are of 
enormous importance in their effect upon a nation’s 
mind and morals ; and probably nowhere so much 
as on British soil. Theldnd or trite saying which 
echoes ‘ the Duke’s ’ remark about our battles being 
won on the playgrounds of our schools, describes 
only a fraction of the influence exerted by athletics 
on a people’s character. It would be unwise to be 
an unconditional advocate of sport, but it is useful 
to try to see what the effects or it are. 

It may be weU to dispose first of the evil effects 
often attributed to athletics. And, at the outset, 
let us observe that athletics never can give to man 
or boy, woman or girl, what they did not have at 
least potentially before. Athletics are a form of 
education, and can only elicit and develop the 
qualities, physical and mental, good or ill, already 
gifted by nature. Thus, for example, we are told 
that athletics tend to make men brutal, but that 
is true only of those who are already cruel. In 
any case, well-conducted sport, as, for example, 
modem football with its penalties for rough play, 
tends all the other way. In the present writer’s 
opinion, the charge is most fairly laid at the door 
or those who conduct big | shoots ’ in which there 
I is wanton destruction of birds which may almost 
I he described as domesticated fowl ; and there are 
I other so-called sports sometimes conducted so as to 
transgress the law of sport that every creature 
should be given a fair chance. But these are the 
exceptions. A good Master of Hounds is as humane 
as he is expert, as just as he is ingenious, in the 
ursuit of stag, fox, or otter. To a hig-game 
unter the temptation to kiH for killing’s sake, 
when, as often happens, no other white man is at 
hand to see, may be considerable. But even then 
self-restraint and humanity are part of the eti- 
quette of the sport. Sometimes it is alleged of 
single-handed games, like golf, that they are selfish ; 
that, when a man is playing for his own hand, 
he is doing something not so good as when he is 
playing for his side, as in cricket. The argument 
IS superficial, as both results and theory show. 
It is safe to assert that the average cricketer plays 
as selfishly as the average golfer. In both cases 
the play itself makes wholly for self-forgetfulness. 
The man who, at the moment of the stroke, thinks 
what is going to happen to him because of it will 
thereby spoil his game. Both games, and all 
games, weed out those whose attention is not 
whoUy upon the thing to be done at the moment. 
It wUl he found that most of the ‘ selfishness ’ in 
games crops up in the talk of the pavilion or club- 
house, when the salutary stimulus of the game is 
withdrawn. Other evils spoken of, and especially 
i gambling, are quite accidental, and are no more 
part of athletics than weather or geography. 

I On the other hand, the advantages which ath‘ 
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letics confer cannot be gainsaid. First come the 
qualities which go to malce up what we confusedly 
call physical courage — pluck, endurance, and in- 
domitable resolve. But these are transferred in 
essence to a higher plane, and a sound athletic 
training teaches the adult, if he has it in him, not 
to be afraid, not to give in, and not to think too 
meanly of himself. Probably the most important, 
because the most constant contribution — and a 
very desirable one— is that which well-ordered 
games make to those qualities which are related 
to a sense of justice. It is q^uestionable if it be pos- 
sible to convey to a youthful mind a living meaning 
of fair play by any method so well as by the give- 
and-take of the playground. There also is to be 
learned a most wholesome discipline. First and 
foremost comes the training of the colt, to use a 
cricket J phrase, reined and whipped to abide by 
the r^es of the game, taught the obedience which 
he must give to the captam of his team, the un- 
selfishness which he must show in sacrificing him- 
self for the good of his side ; and such discipline is 
invaluable. And in games, more easily perhaps 
than by any other means, a lad learns to take a 
just measure of himself, neither too high nor too 
low, to know what he can and what he cannot do, 
wherein he excels his fellows and wherein he falls 
short. Finally, we may repeat, one of the greatest 
advantages or sport, though not immediately re- 
cognized as of value, is that it offers an opportunity 
for sheer forgetfulness of the oppressive things in 
life, when in the zest of a mild game or the excite- 
ment of a dangerous contest, the sportsman is 
‘ beside himself ’ for a brief spell, wholly removed 
from the sense of lahorionsness and hardship and 
care. That way sanity lies. See also art. Games. 

Litbratubb.— W. Houghton, ‘JPield Sports of the Ancient 
Greeks and Bomans,’ in Qu. Eev.^ Jul;^ 1863 ; Athletic Sports 
in England^ Amerioay and Australia^ Philad. 1890 ; M. 
Shearman, Athletics and Football (Badm. Lib,), Lond, 1887 ; 
H. H. Grimn, Cycling and Athletics (Bohn’s Ath. Sports, v.), 
Lond. 1891; art. ‘Athletic Sports’ in EBr^ 9th ed., iii. 12 
(H. F. Wilkinson), 10th ed., xxv. 764 (M. Shearman, W. 
Camp) ; W. Lefroy, ‘ The Moral Aspect of Athletic Sports,’ in 
The immortality of Memory, Lond. 1898 ; F. Ballard, Sports 
from the Christian Standpoint^, Lond. 1903; F. J. Foakes- 
Jackson, ‘ Athleticism at the Universities,’ in Oxf. and Camb, 
Rev. No. 1, June 1907, p. 167. See also the artt. Amusement, 
Games, Sports. G. K. Wilson. 

ATIMIA. — An Athenian in full enjoyment of 
all civic rights was spoken of as MTifios {iirLTijiita of 
the condition) ; the word drifiia denotes, therefore, 
the various degrees of penal limitation of such 
rights (Lat. capitis cLeminutio), 

How old such limitation of rights was in Athens is not 
known ; it occurs as early as the legislation of Brakon (about 
B.C. 620), and by Solon’s time (b.c. 594) apparently a large 
number of Athenians had incurred disfranchisement on various 
grounds. Solon restored their civic rights to such, with the 
exception of those who for treason or crimes of violence were 
in exile. From the wording of his law (Plut. Sol. 19) it would 
appear that we should distinguish two classes : (1) those who 
were living at Athens disfranchised, and (2) those who had gone 
into exile, which necessarily also involved loss of civic rights, 
and must m many cases have involved loss of property also ; 
but it does not therefore follow that such perpetual exile should 
be regarded as forming part of the penalty of aTi/jtta, any more 
than that the confiscation of property, which in post-SoIonian 
times is found sometimes conjoined with it, is so to be regarded. 
It is possible, mdeed, that the Athenian law never attained a 
perfect clearness of conception in regard to this connexion. 

The locus classicusvi^oTx this subject is a passage 
of Andocides [dc Myst. 73 f.), in which he dis- 
tinguishes the following three varieties of dri/xla : 
(1) deprivation of civic rights and confiscation of 
property, in which category he enumerates only 
public debtors; (2) loss of civic rights, without 
confiscation — ^inflicted upon thieves, those who re- 
ceived bribes, those guilty of breaches of military 
duty^ or thrice convicted of perjury, or children 
convicted of unfilial conduct ; (3) a minor degree 
of disfranchisement (/card Tpoard^eis), in which cer- 
tain specific disabilities were indicted for certain 
varieties of offence. 


The distinction of three degrees of ‘ atimia,’ made by Meier 
m his treatise de Bonis Damnatorum (Berl. 1819), which he 
entitles vnfamia maxima, media, and minima, upon the 
analogy of Roman law * and upon the basis of the above-cited 
passage of Andocides, does not seem to be substantiated by the 
evidence. For the passage of Andocides is clearly of the nature 
of a popular classification, which omits several well-established 
categories of offences, and is in general devoid of any logical 
principle of division. It would seem safer to adhere to the 
view enunciated by Oaillemer, according to which ‘ atimia ’ 
per se was limited to the civic status of the subject ; but we 
must also recognize that m practical effect it was a necessary 
concomitant of a sentence of exile (aei<^i^ta), and that, on the 
other hand, confiscation might in certain cases be conjoined 
wi^ a sentence of aripicu 

From this point of view ‘atimia’ must be dis- 
tinguished simply as (1) total, and (2) partial. 

I. Total ^ atimia ’ meant the entire loss of civic 
personality (Lat. caput), so far as its active func- 
tions were concerned. The citizen who was pro- 
nounced totally^ drt/iost was incapable of holding 
any civil or priestly office within the Athenian 
empire, or of acting as herald or ambassador ; he 
might not appear in the Agora or attend meetings 
of the Senate or Assembly, or appear in any public 
sanctuary or public ceremonial ; nor could he ap- 
pear either as principal or witness in any court 
of law (see the enumeration of disabilities in 
iEschines, i. 21 ; Demos. Meid» 87 : oHre \axeh ddiKig- 
dipra). Under the conditions of Athenian life the 
prohibition against taking part in the business 
of the public Assembly (Kiyecy xal ypd(p€Lv) naturally 
covered most of the privileges here enumerated., 
and consequently this right is frequently spoken 
of as that which par excellence was forfeited by the 
drifios (Demos. Steph. i. 79 : rlva rijs Trbkem . . . 
Kal T7}s iv airrp wappyjalas dTeorripriKa). In general, 
the condition of the KaOdira^ dripos was inferior to 
that of the alien (Demos. Theocr. 88 ; ijl 0 iXirlda 
ijfjuv elvai fiTjdefMiav rod ^eracxeiv rrjs Kal rots ^Svois 
bibofjAvrjs Tappricrias), and is spoken of by Isocrates 
as worse than exile (Isocr. xvi. 47 : drcfxlas, ijp iych 
(pvyrjs fxd^fa crvpcpopdv woXb ydp ddXubrepop srapd 

rots abrov voXlrais iiTCfitjOfJLipop oIksip ij irap’ irepois 
lieroLKeip). 

The drifios, in fact, was in the State, hut was not 
of it.t Precisely how far his disabilities extended 
is not known ; our authorities do not furnish an 
answer to all questions which suggest themselves. 
It has been pointed ont, for example (see art. 
Adoption [Greek]), that drc/^ia on either side 
would be a practical bar to adoption ; but whether 
in law it was so is uncertain, and the suggestion 
might be hazarded that, in order to prevent the 
extinction of a family, testamentary adoption, at 
any rate, may not have been denied. Again, the 
case of one holding an hereditary priesthood pre- 
sents a difficulty. And we may ask what legal 
protection was given to the life and property and 
personal dignity of one who was drifios, and under 
what forms. The consequences of dripia in detail 
are not treated by modern writers, who content 
themselves with the above-given generalizations as 
to its significance ; but even these cannot be taken 
quite au pied de la lettre. It may be conjectured 
that redress of personal wrongs in the case of an 
drt/tos was secured, if at all, by means of a public 
prosecution {ypai>'/}) undertaken by a friend of the 
aggrieved (see Demos. Meid. 47). The free use of 
depositions, which obtained in Attic legal pro- 
cedure, would obviate the difficulty in regard to 
evidence (cf. Demos. 3feid. 95). If so, we must say 
that in point of law a sentence involving total 

* Dig, iv. 5. 11 : ‘ Capitis deminutionis tria sunt genera, 
maxima, media, minima ; tria enim sunt quae habemus, liber- 
tatem, civitatem, familiam. Igitur cum omnia haec amittimus 
[e,g, by death or slavery], maximam esse capitis deminutionem ; 
cum vero amittimus civitatem, libertatem retinemus, mediam 
esse,’ etc. 

t Of. Demos. Meid, 87 : dirdvrtav dveaTepTfrai rSiV ev Tr6ket 
Kai KdOdTra^ art/ios y^opev, 

t Cf. Arist. Ath. Pol, viii. 6 ; dritiov etvai Kal 

fxerixeiv. 
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oLTLfj.la was equivalent to civil death, but stopped 
short of outlawry.* Attic law protected even the 
murderer who had fled beyond jurisdiction (CIA 

i. 61 ; Demos. Aristocrat, p. 631). 

The crimes for which total distranchisement was the penalty 
were the following : t 

(1) Treason (TrpoSoaCa.) —The penalty was death, confiscation 
of property, and a declaration of antiia, which became the 
unavoidable inheritance of the heirs of the disfranchised, fall- 
ing also upon any who subsequently adopted them. To the 
same penalties those were liable who conspired to subvert the 
democracy (fiijjuov KaTaXv<rL^). 

(2) Theft (Khomj) in its more serious forms; cf. Andoc. l.e.: 
OTTOo'Ot /cAottt]? ■ . . 6<f)koi.ep, rowovs koX avrovs ical roxrs 
rovTcop art/nov^ npac. 

(3) Corruption (S^pop or fiwpoSo/cta of the recipient ; SeKa,crfj.6<; 
of him who bribed) on the part of public functionaries (Demos. 
Meid. 113). For some forma at least of this offence the penalty 
was hereditary irt/xta and confiscation of goods. 

(4) Various \o fences in respect of military service by sea or 

refusal to serve, desertion, cowardice in the field, etc. 
(Andoc. l.C.l oirocrot kCirotep rrjp rd^cp rj dcTparelas ^ SeikCai i) 
avav/xaxtVs 6</>Aoi.ev ri t»jv dcrTTiSa dno^dkoiev). For all SUCh 
offences disfranchisement was the penalty, and in some cases 
confiscation seems to have been conjoined. 

(5) Perjury (i/;ev5o/xapTvpta, with the particular variety 
ipevSoKkrireia, false assertion of service of writ). According to 
Andoc. Lc., disfranchisement was incurred only after a third 
conviction, but other authorities seem to prove that a single 
conviction was sufficient (see Wyse on Isaeus, v. 17 and art. 
Per-iury). 

(6) Unfilial conduct (»ca/ccocrts yoWwv). — The law seems to have 
specified four varieties of the offence— actual ill-treatment, 
withholding food, expulsion from the house, and refusal of 
funeral ceremonial. 

(7) If a man gave in marriage to an Athenian citizen a 
foreign woman^ falsely alleging her to be his daughter and a 
citizen of Athens^ he incurred loss of civic rights and confisca- 
tion of property, 

(8) Contempt of the sentence of a court or of the Council or 
AsstfmbZy.— Disfranchisement fell upon a President of the 
Assembly (7rp6eSpo9) who put to the vote the illegal question of 
remitting a debt to the Treasury. 

(9) Unauthorized proclamations by the herald in the theatre. 

(10) * Any one who suffers injustice at the hands of the public 
Arbitrators (Siairirrai) may appeal to the whole Board of Arbi- 
trators; and if they find the magistrate guilty, die law enacts 
that he shall lose his civil rights’ (Arist. Aih. Pol. 53 : case in 
point, Demos. Meid 87). A Heliastic court could confirm or 
reverse this verdict on appeal. 

(11) Offences against the dignity of a \ superior magistrate 
(Demos. Meid. 32 ; Greenidge, Itom. Publ. Life^ p. 190). 

(12) Disfranchisement was the penalty for any proposal to 
modify the old {Drahonian) law relating to homicide. 

(13) Condonation of a wife's adultery^ if she were caught in 
the actual commission of the offence. 

(14) A law attributed to Solon visited with loss of civil rights 
the man who in time of party-strife (oracrt?) did not take a side 
(Plut. Sol. 20 ; cf. Cic. ad Att. x. 1. 2 : ‘ ego vero Solonis, popu* 
laris tui, ut puto etiam mei, legem neglegam, qui capite sanxit, 
SI qui in seditione non alterius utrius partis fuisset’ See on 
this Grote, Hist, of Greece, iii. U4 ; Mahaffy, Problems in Greek 
History, p 87 n. The intention was that he should side with 
the established government, for armed assault upon it was 
itself a capital offence). This law was apparently obsolete by 
the end of the 5th cent. B.o. 

(15) A law of Solon, traditionally derived from Egypt, but 
probably in existence in Drakon’s time, made anpiCa the penalty 
on a third conviction for incorrigible idleness (ipyCa). 

(16) Disfranchisement was the penalty for those who, having 
been guilty of unchastity for hire (eratpijcri?), took office or 
spoke m the Council or Assembly, or who had wasted their 
substance in riotous living 

(17) Every citizen who, having reached the age of 69, at which 
he was competent to serve as Public Arbitrator (Statrrjrijs), 
failed to do so, became dnyof (Anst. Ath. Pol. 53). 

2 . Partial atimia sign) tied that a man lost 
certain of his rights, retaining in respect of the 
remnant an equality with his fellows. Partial 
* atimia ’ in its various forms was the penalty in 
the following cases : 

(1) Generally, one who initiated a public prose- 
cution (ypatpf}) and thereafter dropped it, or who in 
the event did not obtain a fifth part oit the votes 
of the jury, was fined 1000 drachmas and lost the 
right to bring a similar suit in the future (Harpocr. : 
idv TLS ypaxj/dfxepos jrtj perohd^g rb ir^p/irrov pipos tCov 
■\ f/'q<p<av , 6<p\L(rKdv€i xtXfaj Kal Tpbaecrriv dnpia rts. 

* Outlawry was indeed known and applied by the Greeks, 
but is not indicated by the single expression an/ao? without the 
addition of further explanatory terms and phrases (see art. 
Outlawry). 

t In order to keep the article within bounds, a general refer- 
ence to the classical work of Meier and Schomann, Der attische 
Process (new ed. by Lipsius, 2 vols., 1883-1887), for the justifi- 
catory texts must here suffice. 
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Andoc. l.C,: erepoLs otiK ypd^aordai, rots dk ivdet^aif 
which would seem to include all forms of ypa(pai ; 
others think that only the particular form in which 
the prosecutor failed was henceforth debarred to 
him. See Goodwin’s Demos, de Cor. p. 331, n. 3). 

(2) Any one who had been thrice convicted under 
a ypcKpij Trapavbptcv of submitting illegal or uncon- 
stitutional proposals was debarred in future from 
making any further proposals in the Senate or the 
Assembly. 

(3) Certain disabilities attached to certain speci- 
fied classes (these are cases of drtpLa /card Tpoard^m 
properly so called, although Andocides, l.c., applies 
this term to all cases of what we have called 
^partial atimia’). For example, those citizens 
who had remained in the city and constituted the 
military force of the Oligarchs in B.c. 411 were 
deprived of the right of sitting in the Senate or 
the Assembly. Andocides mentions other cases of 
deprivation of specific rights, but we know not on 
what grounds it was inflicted.* 

3 . Conditional atimia. — To these two degrees 
of disfranchisement, a third variety, which may be 
styled ‘conditional atimia,’ must be added. This 
form was not in consequence of a verdict of any 
court of law, but was in a way voluntarily 
assumed. The class concerned is that of all who 
were in any degree debtors to the Treasury. All 
such debtors as failed to meet their obligation by 
the date fixed by law became ipso facto drtpiot in 
the fuil sense of the word until the debt was paid. 
The amount of the debt was immaterial. A list of 
such State-debtors was kept by the Praktores in 
the Acropolis. The nintL Prytany, or decimal part 
of the year, constituted ^he official limit of grace, 
on the expiry of which tne Poietai sold the posses- 
sions of the debtor to double the amount owing ; 
in the meantime the debtor remained disfranchised, 
and if the proceeds of the sale were insufficient to 
pay the debt, he continued so until the balance was 
forthcoming. If the debtor died before the balance 
was paid, his heirs inherited his drtyla until the 
claims of the State were finally satisfied. The 
moment the debt was discharged, full civil rights 
were ipso facto regained. Tn a general way, then, 
it rested with the man himself to retain or lose his 
citizen rights on this account. The institution of 
the Eranos, or Club, must have been of some im- 
portance in this regard. 

If an dripos continued, nevertheless, to exercise 
any of the rights which he had lost, he was liable 
to the summary processes of arrest (diraywyrf) or 
hSet^is (information laid before a magistrate), t If 
transgression was proved, he might be punished, 
without further proceedings or appeal, with im- 
prisonment or death. The above methods would 
be employed when there could be no dispute as to 
the existence of the disability, i.e. when the dri^ia 
was the consequence of conviction on some charge 
for which it was the penalty. It was possible, 
however, that a man might be notoriously or 
otherwise guilty of conduct (e.g. ill-treatment of 
parents, or unchastity — eraipigc-ts) which, if proved, 
mvolved disfranchisement, though he had never, 
owing to public apathy or his own influence, been 
charged before a court therewith. So long as he 
did not challenge public opinion by conspicuous 
exercise of his civil rights, he was safe ; but the 
attempt to speak in the Assembly or to hold office 
rendered him liable to the process called iirayyeXLa 
doKipacrlas, or challenge to stand judicial inquiry 
into character before a jury court. If the jury 

* Seeing that a woman had no political rights, perhaps wa 
may class here the ‘ atimia ' which by a law of Solon fell upon 
a woman taken in adultery : she was forbidden to adorn herself 
or to enter the temples (A£sch. Timarch. 183 ; driyutp t^p 
TOtavTT}!/ ypPOLKa Kal top jSi'ov dpCo>Tov avrg ffapacrKcva^tov). 

t For a complete discussion of these processes, consult Meier- 
Schomann, Per att. Proc,^ 270-294, 
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found a verdict of guilty, sentence of disfranchise- 
ment was formally pronounced. Whether from 
the moment of the challenge the right to ascend 
the Bema, etc., remained in abeyance until the 
issue of the trial is uncertain. ^ ^ ^ 

It is to he obseiTed that a sentence of ‘ atimia, 
once pronounced, was perpetual, and, moreover, was 
in certain cases an inheritance no more avoidable 
by a man’s heirs than was his other estate (see art. 
Inheritance). Rehabilitation, at any rate, was so 
hedged round with conditions as to make it hope- 
less in the vast majority of cases. No citizen could 
propose a restoration of civic status to one dis- 
franchised, without the protection of a pieliminary 
Bill of Indemnity (ddeia), for the validity of which 
at least 6000 votes were requisite (Demos, Timocr, 
40 : dXXos O0TOS vofios, ovk iCsv irepl rdv oi’o^ 

tQv 6(j>^CK6vTWV \iysLv oi/dk 'x^prfp.aTt^GLP Trepi a(pi<x(U)s 
rQ}v 6<p\'rjpdT(Ajp oudi rd^ecas, dp jJ,if rijs dBelas ZoOdcnqs, 
Kal Tadnjs pv ^Xarroi/ ^ ^^a/ctcrxtX£wj' \l/'r}(l>L(Tapiv(x)V--hj 
which we should probably understand 6000 votes 
in all, not 6000 affirmative votes). If the Bill of 
Indemnity were passed, the main proposal would 
be carried as a matter of course. But it is, in 
fact, easier to find examples of rehabilitation on 
a large scale than on a small, as, for example, the 
Act of Rehabilitation passed by Solon (Plat. Sol. 
19). In times of national peril, above all, such 
wholesale enfranchisement was not infrequent (cf. 
Cic. in Verr, v. 6 : ‘ perditse civitates desperatis iam 
omnibus rebus hos solent exitus exitiales habere, 
ut damnati in integrum restituantur, vincti sol- 
vantur, exules reducantur, res iudicatae rescin- 
dantur’). Examples from Athenian history are 
the decrees passedfjust before the battle of Salamis, 
and during the siege of Athens, and after the 
defeat at Chferoneia (see art. Amnesty). 

In the above account no notice has been taken 
of a species of dripia which, although a natural 
conseq^uence of certain acts, was yet not part of 
their legal penalty. ‘ Atimia,’ in this non-legal 
sense of the verdict of popular opinion, is alluded 
to by Demos. Meid. 72 (of the insult of a blow 
received in public), and by Aristotle (of the dis- 
honour attaching to the suicide).* Similarly, and 
equally naturally, the sycophant, the disowned 
son, and the children of a man who had been 
executed, were all under this species of ‘atimia’ 
(cf. Demos. Arist. i. 30). 

‘Atimia ’ in this non-legal sense in Athens is akin 
to ‘atimia’ as it presents itself at Sparta, where 
there was not the same development of legal 
ideas and procedure ; but all the more strong 
there was the force of public opinion, which per- 
haps to a greater degree than elsewhere in Greece 
was identical with law. At Sparta such ‘ atimia ’ 
fell upon all departure from the customs of the 
community (Xen. Resp. Lac. x. 7, iii. 3). An ex- 
ample is the case of Aristodemos who survived 
the battle of Thermopylae (Herod, vii. 231 : dirovo- 
(TTifjaas is AcLKedaipova 6p€Ld6s re Kal dTtplTjv ; cf. 
Xen. op, cit, ix. 4; Pint. Agos. 30). Those who 
surrendered at Sphacteria, however, were treated 
more leniently (Thuc. v. 34 : Kal dpxds nvas 

ixovras dripovs iToiTjaap, drtpLav di roidpBe Chare prjre 
dpX^f'V P'h'^^ TTpiapivovs rt ^ TrwXoOvras Kvpiovs eXvai — 
a penalty corresponding to ‘ partial atimia ’ at 
Athens). The number of those defeated at 
Leuctra made it impossible to carry out the law even 
to this extent.^ Spartans who remained unmarried 
were also subjected to a certain ‘ atimia,’ being 
deprived of all claim of respect from their juniors, 
and excluded from certain festivals (Pint. Lyc, 15). 
Inability to provide the fixed contribution to the 

*Ar. Eth. Nic. V. 11: KaC rty arifiCa irpdcrecrrL tw eavrov 
QL(i(fi$^Lpavri cl>s ttjv tr6\iv aStKoOvTt. This should not be taken, 
as IS usually done, of a penal consequence. For upon whom 
should it fall? 


common mess excluded a Spartan ipso facto from 
the class of Peers {5^otot), which probably implied 
the loss of political rights, as distinguished from 
the civil rights, of citizenship (Arist. Folit. ii. 9 ; 
Xen. Hell. ill. iii. 5). Apparently full rights were 
at once recoverable by conformity to the required 
conditions ; even Aristodemos by his valiant con- 
duct at Platsea recovered caste, though not, indeed, 
entirely (Herod, vii. 231 and ix. 71). It would 
hence appear that ‘atimia’ at Sparta was in 
general analogous to what we have called ‘con- 
ditional atimia ’ at Athens. 

The existence of ‘ atimia ’ as a penal measure is 
proved for other States of Greece (e.a. Chalcis and 
Eretria in Euboea, Chios, Lokris, Ephesos, etc.) 
by inscriptions ranging in date from the 5th to the 
1st cent. B.G. In certain cases Athenian influence 
may have operated, as in Euboea (see Hicks, 
Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions'^^ No. 40: 
6p6aaL XaXKidiojp rohs ri^Chvras diravras, 6s dp pi] 
dpoari, dripov avrbv etuai Kal rd xp'^ipo^ra avrod 5r)p6aLa) ; 
and perhaps also at Delphi, where, in the 2nci cent. 
B.C., at any rate, State-debtors were drtptot (Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge\ No. 306). But, in general, it is 
probable that the penalty of ‘atimia’ was prac- 
tically a universal method among the Greek States, 
and followed immediately from the Greek concep- 
tion of the relationship between the State and the 
individual (on this subject see Newman’s Politics 
of Aristotle, voL i. p. 30 f.). 

Literature. — Besides the works above specified, see also 
P. van Lelyfeld, De infamia lure Attico, Amst. 1836 ; H. 
M. E. Meier, Historia iuns attici de bonis damnatorum, 
Berl. 1819 ; Thonissen, Le Droit pinal de la ripublique athim- 
enne, Brussels, 1876. Paul Usteri, Achtung und Verbannung 
im grieelmchen Reeht (Berl. 1903), gives the most exhaustive 
treatment of the subject ; following out the ideas of H. Swo- 
boda (in Arch-Epigr. Mitt, aus Osterr.-Ung. xvi. [1893J p. 49 f.), 
he draws a shaim distinction between art/xo? in the sense of 
‘ outlawed ’ and Anixos-' disfranchised,’ but without apparently 
attaining any very significant result. 

W. J. WOODHOUSB. 

ATlSA (or Dipankara). — A learned Indian 
Buddhist friar, who efiected the most profound 
reformation of Lamaism. Entering Tibet in A.D. 
1038, and finding the prevalent Buddhism in the 
hands of an immoral priesthood and extremely 
debased by demonolatry, he founded a new Order, 
on a purer Buddhist model, which he called ‘ Bound 
by the Orders’ (Kah-dam). This afterwards be- 
came the ‘Yellow-cap’ sect or ‘the Virtue Prac- 
tisers ’ {Ge4uk), now the dominant State Church, 
In his reform Atisa restored celibacy and purged 
the ritual of much of its grosser devil-worship. He 
wrote a great many doctrinal works, and trans- 
lated into the Tibetan scriptures a large number 
of Indian Buddhist commentaries. The beneficial 
effects of his teaching also initiated other semi- 
reformed sects, the Sa^ya and Kargyu, which arose 
somewhat later. He died in A.D. 1052 at Ne-t’ang, 
near LhAsa, where a large funereal mound, or stupa, 
was erected over his grave and still exists. 

Literature. — C. F. Koppen, Lamaische Hierarchic und 
Kirche (Berlin, 1857-69), ii, 78, 117, 127, 286 ; L. A. Waddell, 
Buddhism of Tibet (1895), pp. 36, 36, 64, 67, also Lhasa (1905), 
p-320f. L. A. Waddell. 

ATITS or, incorrectly, Atiths ; AVADHOTS, 
sometimes Abdhuts, Audhuts, Avdhuts (Skr. atlta, 
‘passed away [fiorn worldly care]’; avadhuta, 
‘shaken off’). — These two names can conveniently 
be taken together. They are generally applied in 
India to any religious mendicants, as indicating 
that they have ‘ passed away ’ from or become liber- 
ated from worldly cares, or have ‘shaken off’ all 
caste anti personal distinption. Avadhut is applied 
to both Vaisriavas and Saivas (qq.v.) ; but, so far 
as the present writer is aware, Atlt is api)lied only 
to the latter. Mr. Risley,* however, states that 
Vaisnava Atits exist in Bihar, In this technical 
* Tribes and Castes of Bengal, s.v. ‘ Atit.' 
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sense, amdhuta often occurs in Sanskrit literature, 
but the technical use of atlta seems to be more 
modern, and to be confined to the vernaculars. 
Atlt is often confounded with the word atith (Skr. 
atithi)^ ‘ a guest,’ which has more than once given 
rise to fanciful explanations. In addition to this 
customary general sense, both words are sometimes 
employed to indicate special classes of religious 
mendicants. 

In this narrower sense Aflt is applied to six and 
a half of the Dasnami, or ten sections of ^aiva 
mendicants, who claim spiritual descent from the 
great reformer ^ankaracharya Three and a 

half of these sections, who are called Dandls from 
their habit of carrying b. danda, or staff, are con- 
sidered to have retained Sahkaracharya’s doctrine 
in all its purity. The rest, viz. the Vanas, Aran- 
yas, Puris, Gins, Parvatas, S%aras, and half the 
Bharatis, are reputed to have fallen to some 
extent from orthodoxy, but are still looked upon 
as religious characters. These are the Atits. 
Unlike the Dandis, they carry no staff. They 
differ from the latter also in their use of clothing, 
money, and ornaments, their methods of preparing 
food, and their admission of members from any 
order of Hindus. Some of them lead an ascetic 
life, while others mix freely in the world, carry on 
trade, and acquire property. Most of them are 
celibate, but some of them marry, and are then 
known as samyogl (‘ married ’) or gharhdrl (‘ house- 
holder ’) Atits. They are often collected in maths ^ 
or monasteries, and some officiate as temple-priests. 
They wear ochre(yen7)-coloured garments, and carry 
a rosary of the rudraksa seeds sacred to Siva. They 
do not eat flesh or drink spirits. They worship Siva, 
usually under the name of Mahadeva or Bhairon, 
and also pay devotions to the monkey-god Hanuman 
or Mahavira. Their religious theories (when they 
have any) are based on the advaita Vedanta {gg^v,) 
of their founder Safikaracharya, 

The Saiva Avadhuts (when the word is em- 
ployed in the narrower sense) are ascetics of a 
sterner mould. They wear as few clothes as 
possible, making up the deficiency with mud, and 
let their hair grow long and matted (technically 
called jata). They practise silence, and live on 
alms. In the cold weather they may be seen 
cowering over a small fire. Their life is in every 
way an extremely hard one. Gorakhnatli (S'.v,), 
the founder of the sect of Kdnphdtd Yogis, is often 
referred to as a typical Avadhut of this class. 

As regards Vaisnavas, the term Avadhut has a 
special significance. When Kamananda made his 
great reformation amongst the followers of Rama- 
nuja, and abrogated the distinction of caste in 
religious orders, he gave this title to his followers, 
to signify that they had, so to speak, ‘ put off the 
old man.’ They had ‘shaken off’ all personal 
distinction by adopting a religious life, and thus 
quitting the ties of nature and of society. For an 
account of the religious tenets and customs of 
these Avadhuts, see Ramanandin and Bhakti- 
Marga. 

Literature. — These names can hardly be called the titles of 
distinctive rehg^ious sects, and hence little has been written 
about them. The above article has been compiled partly from 
the writer’s pnvate notes and partly from the following' works : 
H. H. Wilson, Essa^ys on the Religion of the HindUs (ed, 
1861), i. 204 ff . (‘ Atit ’), 55 ff. (‘ Vaisnava Avadhuts ') ; H, H. 
Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal (1891), s.v. ‘Atit"; W. 
Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the Eorth-Westem Provinces 
and Oudh (1896), 8.w, ‘ Atit/ ‘ AwadhCit,’ 

George A. Grierson. 

ATMAN.— -I. Etymology.— The origin of the 
word dtman is doubtful. It is usual to compare it 
with the Greek drfjios, dvrji’ifjify dvTixrjy and the Teu- 
tonic attcm, d^om, ce'^m, and it is then derived 
either from ‘breath’ [Petersburger Worter- 
huch)y or aty ‘go’ (Weber), or av [=vd)y ‘blow’ 


(Curtius, Grassmann, etc.). The development of 
meaning would therefore he— (1) breath, (2) soul, 
(3) self. However, dtman in the sense of breath 
(of the wind) occurs only in four passages of the 
Rigveda, mostly in hymiis of younger date ; and, 
what is more important, we find more frequently 
in the Rigveda the abridged form tman (in the 
case-forms tmanam, tmandy tmaney tmaniy tman)y 
in the sense partly of a reffexive pronoun, partly 
of an adverb. It might then be that dtmariy and 
perhaps also the Greek ai)r6s, originate from two 
pronominal stems, a (in a-ham) and ta (‘this’), 
and the meaning would he ‘this ego,’ ‘this my 
own self.’ However this may be, the word dtman 
came very early to signify ‘the self in contrast 
with that which is not self,’ and this meaning de- 
veloped in four directions: (1) the own person, 
the own body, opposed to the outside world ; (2) 
the trunk of the body as opposed to the limbs ; (3) 
the soul as opposed to the body ; (4) the essence as 
opposed to what is not essence. Examples of these 
various meanings are frequent in the Vedic texts. 

2, Philosophical meaning. — It is evident from 
this that the idea of dtmany ‘self,’ is relativey 
pointing to something which is not the dtmany 
and negativey in so far as the positive sense is not 
in it, out in that which is to be excluded. Such 
relative-negative concepts are frequent in phil- 
osophy, and have been used with great advantage 
to signify the inner principle of the universe, 
excluding from it the whole content of the phe- 
nomenal world. Of this kind is the dpx^ of 
Anaximander in contrast to all things which have 
antecedents ; the ^ of Parmenides in contrast to 
the ybeais and Skedpos which rule in the world of 
sense ; the 6p of Plato in contrast to the 
yuyvhjxevov koX diro'KKdfxtvov ; the substantia of Spin- 
oza in contrast to the modi, of which the whole 
world, corporeal as well as intellectual, consists ; 
and the Ding an sich of Kant in contrast to the 
whole phenomenal world, which contains the things 
only in so far as they exist for ttSy Le. for our in- 
telleet in its innate forms, viz. time, space and 
causality. All these concepts, dpxt}, 6vy ovrus 
substantia, Ding an sich, are negative, for they 
state only what the principle is not, and not what 
it is. Tliey are therefore empty of content, and 
herein lies their great value for the science of 
metaphysics, which has to do with a subject 
eternally unknowable. Of this kind is also the 
concept dtman, which requires us to direct our 
attention towards the Self of our own person, 
the Self of everything else, the Self of the whole 
world, and to discard all that, strictly speaking, 
does not belong to this Self, It is the most ab- 
stract, and therefore the best name which phil 
osophy has found for its sole and eternal theme. 
Ail those other names, dpxb, 6 ptws ^v, sidistantia. 
Ding an sich, still smack of the phenomenal world, 
from which they originate. Atman alone touches 
the precise point at which the inner, obscure, 
never-appearing essence of things reveals itself. 
Nor is it by accident that Indian thinkers, above 
all others, arrived at this most abstract, and there- 
fore best, expression for the eternal subject of all 
metaphysics; for the Indian genius is animated 
by a restless desire to penetrate to the depths, a 
longing to he rid of all that is external and non- 
essential, as we shall see later on in some famous 
examples from the Upanisads. 

3. Brahman and Atman. — There are two words, 
brahman and dtman, which are often used in the 
Upanisads to signify the inner essence of the in- 
dividual as well as of th^ whole world, and which 
cannot be considered separate from each other. 
Brahman means originally, and wherever it occurs 
in the Rigveda, ‘prayer’; and it is very strange 
(and recalls the similar case of the Biblical \byos) 
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how tMs word came to mean the essential prin- 
ciple of the world. In prayer the devotee felt 
himself elevated above his own individuality, 
above the phenomenal world, in union with the 
gods ; in prayer he felt awaking within himself 
a power which was above all beings, above all 
worlds, and even above the gods. So it came 
about that to the question alieady raised in Kig- 
veda, X. 81. 4, 'What was the wood, what was the 
tree, of which they have carved heaven and earth ? ’ 
the following answer is given later on in a Brah- 
mana (Taitt. Br. ii. 8, 9) : ‘ BraJmian was the 
wood, Brahman was the tree, of which they have 
carved heaven and earth.’ We cannot enter here 
into further details ; let it suffice to say that we 
can follow in the Yedic literature step by step the 
path by which the word brahman from the original 
meaning ' prayer ’ came to signify the ‘ principle of 
the world.’ It might be supposed that a similar 
development could be traced for the word atman. 
And, indeed, there are some who believe that, side 
by side with the theological significance attached 
to the word brahman, there was a more philo- 
sophical tendency which circled round the word 
atman, and that both views expanded more and 
more until they coalesced in the identification 
of brahman and atman as it is found in the 
Upanisads. But this hypothesis is not confirmed 
by the facts. It is useless to attempt to gain in 
the hymns and Brahmanas the necessary materials 
for a liistory of the word atman, as we can for the 
word brahman. On the contrary, we see the word 
atman emerging here and there, and quickly dis- 
appearing again, until the Indian thinkers, becom- 
ing aware of the advantage of this term, began to 
use it more and more frequently to express what 
they felt without being able to clothe it in words. 
In fact the word brahman, ' prayer,’ originally ex- 
pressed a subjective feeling ; and it was only by 
intensifying this subjective, and at the same time 
metaphysical, character that they came to take 
hold of the word atman as the most striking and 
happy expiession for the inner essence of the in- 
dividual, and for the inner essence of the whole 
world (see art. Brahman). A few examples may 
serve to illustrate this process. 

4 . Examples from hymns and Brahmanas. — 
Even as early as the Rigveda, in the profound and 
difficult hymn of Dirghatamas (i. 164. 4), the poet 
asks : ‘ Who has seen how the firstborn, being the 
Bone-possessing (the shaped world), was born from 
the Boneless (the shapeless) ? Where was the vital I 
breath, the blood, the Self (atman) of the world ? 
Who went to ask him that knows it? ’ Here the 
poet, penetrating deeper and deeper, passes from 
the vital breath to the blood, from the blood to 
the atman, or inmost Self. It may seem strange 
that the Indian philosophers ask earlier after the 
Self of the world than after the Self of the indi- 
vidual, but the mind is like the eye, which sees 
everything else before it sees itself. 

Many other quotations of similar import will be found in the 
present writer’s Geschichte der Philosophies i, 1, especially p. 
331 fE. It 13 said, for example, of Prajapati (a mjrthical personi- 
fication of the creative power) in the Taittinya Arapyaka, i. 23 ; 

‘ In building the worlds and the beings he entered with his 
own Self {dtmand) into his own Self (dtrndnam) ’ ; in Atharvav. 
X. 8. 44 : ‘ He who knows him does no longer fear death, him 
the wise, undecaying, ever-young at7nan' \ in Taitt. Br. hi, 12, 
9. 7 : ‘He through whom the sun shines, enflamed by glowing 
fire^only the knower of the Veda when departing , this life 
understands him, the great omnipresent atman. He, living in 
the Brahmans as their greatness, is not augmented or dimin- 
ished by works ; the Self is his pathfinder ; one who knows 
him is no more stained by evil deed’ ; in Taitt. Ar. iii. 11. 1: 

‘ He who lives m us as our ruler, who is one, and yet appears in 
many forms, in whom the hundred lights of heaven are one, in 
whom the Vedas are one, the priests one — he is the intellectual 
Self (mdnasina dtmd) in man.’ 

These passages already approach the standpoint of the 
(Jpanisads, which is fully reached in the so-called ‘ Science of 
Savdilya ’ (Satap. Br. x. 6. 3) and Ohhand. Up. iii. 14 : ‘ Verily this 


world IS Brahman. Let a man meditate upon it m silence as 
Tajjaldn (origin, annihilation, and breath of the world). Mind 
is his stuff, life his body, light his shape, truth his thoughts, 
his Self the infinite. All- working is he, all-wishing, all-smellmg, 
all-tasting, all-embracing, silent, unconcerned ; He is my soul 
(atman) in the inner heart, smaller than a rice-corn or a mustard- 
corn, or a miUet-ccrn, or a rice-corn’s kernel ; He is my soul 
(atman) in the inner heart, greater than the earth, gi eater than 
the atmosphere, greater than the heaven, greater than all these 
worlds. The all-working, c*ll-wi3hing, all-smellmg, all-tasting, 
all-embracmg, silent, unconcerned, He is my atman in the 
inner heart, He is the Brahman ; to Him, when departing, I 
shall enter. , Whoever, obtains this, verily he does not doubt ! 
Thus spake S^ddya, Sanqilya.’ 

5 . The Atman in the Upanisads. — The words 
just quoted, ' He is my atman in the inner heart, 
He is the Brahman,^ contain the two words about 
which circle nearly all the thoughts of the 
Upanisads. Very often they are used without 
any distinction ; but wherever, as in the quotation 
just given, a difference is observable, Brahman 
means the eternal principle as realized in the 
whole world, and atman the same principle as 
realized in ourselves. Assuming this, the funda- 
mental thought of all the Upanisads can be 
expressed by the simple equation : 

Brahman = atman, 

meaning the identity of Brahman and atman, or, 
as we should say, of God and the soul. It is thus 
expressed in the so-called ' great words ’ ; tat tvam 
asi, 'that art thou’ (Chhand. Up. vi. 8 . 7), and 
aham brahma asmi, 'I am Brahman’ (Brih. Up. 
i, 4. 10). That means : Brahman, the power 
which creates all the worlds, supports them, and 
destroys them. This all-mighty, all-pervading, 
eternal power is identical with the atman, with 
that which, rightly understanding, we have to 
consider as our soul, as our own unchanging, 
imperishable Self. The grandeur of this thought 
is manifest. We do not know what ways are 
reserved for philosophy in future ages, we do not 
know what discoveries may be made in times to 
come, but so much we know with certainty : if a 
solution of the riddle which this phenomenal 
world presents to us is possible in any way to 
mankind, the key to that riddle can be found only 
where Nature manifests herself not merely from 
the outside, but where she exceptionally reveals 
her secret to us, and allows an insight, however 
limited, into her abysmal depths, i,e. into our own 
inner Self, into our atman. This way was trodden 
by the Indian philosophers in the Upanisads, and 
no future time will cease to ieam from them. 
But what have we to consider as our Self, as our 
dtman*t It was not without serious researches 
that the Indians _came to a satisfactory answer to 
this question. Atman, the Self, might be simply 
the body, it might be the vital principle, the 
individual soul (jlva) in us, it might be something 
higher than all this. It is wonderful to follow the 
Indian thinkers in their researches after the real 
essence of the dtman, as they lie open before us in 
the various Upanisads; here, however, we must 
limit ourselves to a few examples. 

In the second valll of the Taitt, Up. the philosopher takes 
man as he appears as a bodily existence. In so far he consists 
of food, he is annarasamayay ‘consisting of the essence of 
food ’ ; but this body is only the sheath which envelops 
something else, the •prdr^amaya dtmany ‘ the Self consisting of 
vital breath.’ This, again, hides another being, the manomaya 
dtmany ‘ the Self consisting of will.’ This, again, contains the 
vijfLdnamaya dtmany ‘the Self consisting of consciousness’; 
and only by removing this, as an envelope, do we come to the 
inmost Self, the dnandamaya dtmaUy ‘the Self consisting of 
bliss.’ Having come to this, the text says : ‘ Verily this is the 
essence ; for whoever obtains this essence is filled with bliss. 
For who could breathe, who could live, were not this bliss in 
the ether of his heart? For it is he who creates bliss. For 
whoever in that Invisible, Incorporeal, Unspeakable, Unfathom- 
able finds peace, finds rest, he really has come to peace. But 
whoever assumes in it a distinction, a separation between him- 
self and this atman, there is fear for him ; it is the fear of the 
man who thinks himself wise ’ (Taitt. Up. ii. 7). 

As in this passage five different dtmans, one 
within the other, are distinguished, so another 
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text speaks of three dtmans — the cogjoreal, the 
individual, and the highest dtman. In Chhand. 
Up* viii. 7, Prajapati said: ‘The Self (atman) 
which is free^ from sin, free from old age, from 
death and grief, from hunger and thirst, whose 
wishes are true, whose counsels are true, that is 
to he investigated, that is to be understood ; he 
obtains all worlds and all wishes, whoever has 
found that Self.’ These Avords of Prajapati were 
heard by the gods and by the demons ; and in 
order to learn the true Self the gods sent Indra, 
the demons Virochana, to Prajapati. He con- 
sented to teach them, and began his instruction 
with the words ; ‘ Look at yourself in a vessel of 
water, and tell me what of your Self you do not 
stee there.’ They answered : ‘We see, 0 venerable 
master, this our entire Seif even to the hairs, even 
to the nails.’ And he said: ‘Well, that is the 
Self, that is the Immortal, the Fearless, that is 
the Brahman.’ They went away with satisfied 
heart, but Prajapati said ; ‘ There they go away, 
without having perceived, without having found 
the Self, ’ Virochana, the messenger of the demons, 
remained content with the answer; but Indra, 
without returning to the gods, came back and 
said: ‘0 venerable master, just as this Seif is 
well adorned when the body is well adorned, well 
dressed when the body is weU dressed, well cleaned 
when the body is well cleaned, even so that Self 
will be blind when the body is blind, lame when 
the body is lame, crippled when the body is 
crippled, and, in fact, will perish as soon as the 
body perishes ; therefore, I see no consolation in 
this doctrine.’ Prajapati then led him to a higher 
conception of the Self, saying : ‘ He who moves 
about happy in dreams, he is the Self, this is the 
Immortal, the Fearless, this is Brahman,’ Indra 
departed, but, before reaching the gods, came 
back and said: ‘Venerable master, it is true that 
the Self is not blind when the body is blind, not 
lame when it is lame, it is true that it is not 
afiected by the infirmities of the body ; it is not 
killed when the body is murdered, is not lamed 
when it is lamed, but it is as if it were killed, as 
if it were vexed, as if it sufiered pain, as if it wept, 
— in this I see no consolation,’ Prajapati gave a 
new instruction; ‘When a man, being asleep, 
reposing, and at perfect rest, sees no dreams, this 
is the Self, this is the Immortal, the Fearless, this 
is Brahman,’ Indra departed, and returned again : 
‘ Venerable master, in that way he does not know 
himself, does not know “lam this,” nor does he 
know anything that exists. He is gone to anni- 
hilation. I see no consolation in this.’ And now 
Prajapati, after having led his piipil from the 
bodily Self to the conscious individual Self in 
dreams, and from this to the unconscious individual 
Self in deep sleep, revealed the full truth about the 
Self : ‘ 0 mighty Indra,’ said he, ‘ this body indeed 
is possessed by death. It is the abode of that 
immortal, incorporeal Self. Possessed is the in- 


corporated Self by pleasure and pain ; for, because 
it is incorporated, there is no escape from pleasure 
and pain. But the incorporeal Self is touched 
neither by pleasure nor by pain. Bodiless are 
winds, clouds, lightning, and thunder; and as 
these, being hidden in the heavenly ether, rise 
from it, and, approaching the highest ’light, appear 
in their own form, thus does that serene being, 
arising from this body, approaching the highest 
light (the knowledge of Self), appear in its own 
form. He then is the highest spirit. He obtains 
all worlds and all wishes who laiows and under- 
stands this Self.’ 

6. Conclusion. — Even in the oldest texts of the 
Upanisads there is found a bold idealism which 
maintains the sole reality_pf the Aifmaw, and denies 
an existence beyond the Atman, This standpoint, 
however, could not be maintained for any length 
of time, for the reality of the phenomenal world 
imposed itself upon the mind ; and, therefore, the 
desire to satisfy both convictions, that of the sole 
existence of the Atman and that of the reality of 
phenomena, led to a kind of pantheism (represented 
chiefly by the Chhandogya Upanisad), whose thesis 
was the identity of the universe and the Atman, 
But this identity, however often proclaimed, was 
and remained unintelligible. Substituting for it 
the more comprehensible concept of causality, the 
thinkers of the Upanisads came to what we would 
call cosmog onism^ asserting that the Atman was 
the cause, and the world its effect. The Atman 
creates this world, and, having created it, He 
incorporates Himself in it as individual soul. 


Taitt. Up. ii. 6 : * He desired : “I will be manifold, I will 
propagate myself.” He performed austerities. Having per- 
formed austerities, he created this whole world, whatever 
exists. Having created he entered into it.’ 

Even thus the Atman remained what it Avas 
before, the Self in us. This Self creates the world, 
and enters into it as the individual soul. As early 
as the Kathaka Upanisad this theory developed 
into a kind of theism, distinguishing between the 
highest Atman who creates the world, and the 
individual dtman who lives in it. It is very 
remarkable that this theism then passed into the 
atheism proclaimed in the Sankhya system. The 
highest Atman, being distinguished from the indi- 
vidual dtman, in Avhich it had its real certification, 
was no longer sufficiently certified, and A\as re- 
jected by the thoroughgoing realism of the Sankhya 
philosophy. There remained only material nature 
called prakrti, and a multitude of individual 
dtmans called purusas. The last step in this 
process of degeneration was the apsgchism of the 
Buddhists and the Charvakas, who in part doubted, 
in part denied, the dtman altogether. 

Thus the lofty idealism of the Upanisads was 
altered, and at last destroyed, by the realistic 
tendencies of a later age. 

Literature. — Deussen, AUaemeine Gesoh. der Philosophk 
(2 vols., Leipzig, 1894-99), I. i. 282-336, ii. 78-90, 359-3G2. 
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ATOMIC THEORY (Greek).— The originator 
of Avhat is called the atomic theory Avas Leucippus, 
of whom even the ancients knew so little that 
Epicurus could entirely deny his existence— a 
conjecture which was revived in modern times, 
but may noAv be regarded as finally abandoned. 
Leucippus’ native country was Ionia (Miletus ?), 
and he lived betAveen the times of Parmenides and 
Democritus. We are acquainted with his teach- 
ing only in the form which it took in the mind 


I Muhammadan (T. J. he Boer), p. 202. 

I Mediaeval and Modern (J. H. Poyi^ting), p. 203. 

of his disciple, Democritus. The latter was born 
at Abdera ; but the ancient writers kneAv nothing 
about the period in Avhich he lived except Avhat he 
himself had stated in a written Avork. He Avas 
a young man, evidently, when Anaxagoras had 
attained a rather advanced age ; this Avould imply 
that he was in his prime in the years b.c. 430-420. 
The logical consistency of his thought, the Avide 
range of his knowledge of natural science, and the 
excellence of his composition, made the success of 
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his numerous writings very considerable. His 
views were thoroughly discussed and opposed by 
Aristotle and Theophrastus. 

Leucippus was led to his theory by the reaction 
against the Eleatic School, whose views had been 
placed on a scientific basis by Parmenides. It had 
denied all motion and change, and declared them 
to be an illusion of the senses ; the truth being, 
they maintained, that reason leads us to perceive 
that what exists is unchangeable. This assump- 
tion so entirely contradicts all experience that a 
more plausible explanation of the processes of 
nature had to be found ; account had to be taken 
of Heraclitus’ correct observation that a continual 
change is taking place in the world. But it was 
no longer permissible to explain — as was formerly 
done — this change as due to transformations of a 
primordial substance, for neither could the con- 
version of fire into water and earth, and vice versa^ 
as Heraclitus claimed, be grounded on experience, 
nor could the Eleatic principle be ignored that 
anything that is permanent must be present in the 
change. While the Pythagoreans found this per- 
manent element in number, and therefore entirely 
abandoned the explanation of materialism, Leu- 
cippus and Democritus recognized it in atoms — 
those particles of matter so minute that they can- 
not be further divided, and are not perceptible to 
the senses— of varying size and form, but all con- 
sisting of the same substance, or matter, which 
cannot be more narrowly defined. Particular things 
come into existence when these atoms combine, and 
disappear when they separate ; but the atoms 
themselves are eternal and indestructible. The 
combination and separation of the atoms are not 
possible unless there be motion, nor this again, as 
the Eleatic School had already noted, unless there 
be empty space ; but whereas tlie Eleatics had 
denied motion and empty space, the atomists held 
both to be real, indeed to be the only reality 
(Democr. Fragm, 125, Diels : y6iJ>({3 xP^h) y\vKifi 
v6fit^ TLKpSvi ^7-^5 dro/Ma Kai k€v6v). For these 
principles Democritus also found support in special 
observations; e.g., a body can grow only by the 
nutriment penetrating the open pores. 

The atoms differ in form, composition, and con- 
dition ; with the form is connected the size, and on 
this depends the weight. But these characteristics 
of bodies are primary, ail other sense- qualities 
being secondary; e.g.j warmth was supposed to 
appertain to round atoms, whiteness to rough 
atoms, blackness to smooth atoms, sourness to 
small angular atoms, and sweetness to larger round 
atoms (there is some apt criticism by Theophrastus, 
de Sens, 68, in Diels 2 , p. 376). Since it depends 
upon chance which kind of those different atoms 
that form a body makes most impression upon the 
spses, these secondary qualities are at the same 
time subjective see above). The other 

elements assumed by physicists are, of course, for 
Democritus composite bodies ; but he made fire an 
exception by supposing it to consist of only one 
kind of atom, globular in form. On this point he 
was no doubt influenced by Heraclitus. 

There ^ are great difficulties in the question 
whence, in the ultimate analysis, the motion arises 
which causes combination and separation of atoms. 
It was clear to Democritus that all change is motion 
in space, though, at the same time, Epicurus was 
perhaps the first to say so expressly. The old 
atomists did not answer this question ; on the 
contrary, they assumed an eternal, primordial 
motion of the atoms, and gave up the idea of 
specifying its first cause. W hether they thought 
of the motion as a falling movement like that of 

f ravity or as an irregular whirl is not quite clear. 

eller takes the former view, Brieger and Liep- 
maun the latter. In any case, they had no strict 


idea of gravitation or of the necessity of falling ; 
and this makes the dispute very^ difficult to decide. 
In this motion the particles impinge upon one 
another, seemingly in consequence of their unequal 
weight, receive blows, break off other particles, 
and so produce a whirling motion, a kind of prim- 
ordial dance in which several atoms combine, pro- 
vided that their form renders them capable of 
adhering to one another (the modem theory has 
actually been led to make similar assumptions). 
Every such whirl may develop into a world ; and 
this led the atomists to the assumption — to which 
Plato objected {Tim, 55 C)— that there were in- 
numerable worlds, several of which had passed out 
of existence again through colliding with greater 
ones. The space between these worlds Epicurus 
called fxeTaKdo-fiLa (in Cicero, intermundia). Bound 
the whirling mass of atoms a crust was formed out 
of hook- shaped particles. This crust, in the course 
of a long process of rotation, became thinner and 
thinner (the flammantia mcenia mundi of Lucretius, 
L 73), The heavier atoms gathered in the middle 
and formed the earth, the lighter atoms remaining 
at the circumference. The crust holds fast those 
bodies which, coming from without, conglomerate 
at the edge of the world, and are aflame with the 
velocity of their motion : these are the stars. 
Worlds may perish by becoming feeble or old, but 
also by collision with other worlds. 

In psychology also Democritus carried his views 
to their logical consequences. The human soul 
consists, in like manner, of atoms, and of the most 
mobile of these — that is to say, of fire- atoms, 
which are so distributed throughout all bodies 
that between every two body-atoms there is one 
soul-atom, and which produce both motion and 
thought. The preference here given to fire is 
again due to the influence of Heraclitus. Even 
the sensations are explained atomically ; for in- 
stance, sight is produced by fine particles, which 
retain the form of bodies (el'SwXa, Set/eeXa), detaching 
themselves from the surface of bodies and pressing 
upon the eye. Similarly sound is a material thing. 
But perception gives only a dull cognition ; thought 
alone makes it clear (yv(hp.y]s Si Sijo dcxlp ISiai, i} 
ixiv yv7)(ririy 7 } Si CKorlij* Kal ctkotItjs rdSe cS/JLiravray 
d/C07?, 65/i7)y yevcTLS, ■pado’is' ij Si yprjdlT}, dro^e/ept- 
iJiivT] Si rajjTTj^. Fragm. 11 Diels). 

To the school of Democritus belonged Nausi- 
phanes of Teos (Diels, F7'agm. d. Vorsokr.^ i. 462), 
who became the teacher of Epicurus (c. 325 B.c.) 
and introduced him to the atomic theory. But 
while it had been the aim of Democritus to explain 
the world-phenomena in a uniform way, Epicurus 
merely wished to give his own views on human 
happiness a satisfactory basis in natural science 
(Sent. Sel. xiL od/c ijP dpev (pvcrLokoylas dKepaiovs rds 
7]Sopds dTToXaf^pdpeip) ; he regarded the whole of 
natural science as superfluous except in so far as 
it served this purpose, and declined to recognize 
as final any solution of a question if it failed to rid 
us of fear (Sent. Sel. xi.). Consequently he ac- 
cepted Democritus’ theories without introducing 
much change into them (Cic. de Fin. i. 21 : ‘ Quas 
sequitur, sunt tota Democriti. Atomi, inane, im- 
agines, quae etScSKa nominant’). A number of the 
changes which he did make have been abortive, 
and, when carried to their logical conclusions, are 
such as to shake the foundation of the system. 
For instance, even the ancient writers had noticed 
that Democritus did not avail himself of chance as 
an explanation of certain phenomena (Eudem. ap. 
Simplic, in Fhys. 330, 14). Epicurus, on the other 
hand, made frequent use of this expedient. 

Again, the only existing things, according to 
him, are atoms and empty space, and he finds the 
former characterized by hardness (dprLTVTria)^ and 
the latter by pliability (elfts). The atoms, or 
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account of their minuteness, are not perceptible, 
and yet they are not infinitely small in a mathe- 
matical sense, but simply, by reason of their 
hardness, not further divisible. They fall down- 
wards by their weight, like rain, and with equal 
rapidity, empty ^ace yielding to them ; here then, 
in opposition to Democritus, a characteristic prim- 
ordial motion is ascribed to them. Since, how- 
ever, in this way no contact could ever take place 
between them, Epicurus found himself forced to 
make the assumption — fundamentally monstrous, 
and derided even by the ancients— that certain 
atoms deviated very slightly (‘nec plus quam 
minimum,’ Lucr, ii. 244) from the perpendicular 
direction, thus colliding with others and producing 
all those processes which, from Democritus’ point 
of view also, led to the formation of worlds. He 
made use of this deviation of atoms as an ex- 
planation even of the freedom of the will (Brieger, 
Abhandl. fur Hertz, Berlin, 1888). The idea that 
the motion of the atoms is permanent, and does 
not cease even in the interior of the bodies formed 
from them, also appears to be new. Even the soul 
Epicurus makes to consist of material atoms, 
though not now merely of fire-atoms, but of fire, 
air, pneuma, and an indefinable substance which 
was supposed to be the vehicle of feeling ; thus 
he gave the soul a separate status in contradiction 
to the logic of materialism. Perception he ex- 
plained in exactly the same way as his great 
predecessor, but he seems to have laid greater 
emphasis on the identity of perception and motion 
in the soul-particles, being here, as often, in- 
fluenced by Aristotle. While Democritus had ex- 
plained the sense-qualities as subjective, Epicurus 
ascribes reality to them, and denies that the senses 
can ever deceive. But since all kinds of atoms 
are intermingled, and one person perceives more of 
one kind and another more of another, the same 
things may affect different men differently (Fragm. 
260, Us.). Epicurus’ teaching about the mingling 
was more correct than that of Democritus. The 
latter had assumed that parts of the mingled 
matter lay side by side, but was met by Aristotle 
with the objection that in this way only a medley 
could arise, and not a real mingling. Consequently, 
Epicurus now made, not the particles of matter, 
but the particular atoms come to the side of one 
another, and thus approached very near to the 
views of modern chemistry. 

The school of Epicurus held to the teaching of 
its founder with greater tenacity than any other, 
and consequently in ancient times atomism sub- 
sequently underwent no development. Thus Lu- 
cretius, although he is hardly indebted directly 
to Epicurus, but to later Epicureans, faithfully 
reproduces the views of the master. A little 
before him lived the physician Asclepiades of 
Bithynia, who grounded his theory of medicine on 
the basic ideas of the Epicurean doctrine of atoms 
(M. WeUmann, in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 1632). 

Literature.'-- On Leucippus and Democritus: E. Zeller, 
Philosopkie der Griechen^, i., Leipzig, 1892, 837 ff.; H. Diels, 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker^j Berlin, i903, i. 342 ff. ; C. Baeum* 
ker, Das Problem der Materie^ Manster, 1890, p. 79 ff.; A. 
Brieger, Die Urbeioegung der Atome, Halle, 1884; H. C. Liep- 
mann, Die Mechanik der Leukipp-Demokritischen Atome, Leip- 
zig, 1886 (cf. the notice by Lortzmg in Bursian’s Jahresberichty 
cxvi. 135 ff.); E. WeUmann, in Pauly- Wissowa, v. 135. On 
Bpicurus : Mpicurea, ed. H. Usener, Leipzig, 1887 ; Zeller ^ iii. 
Lp. 863 ff.; Baeumker, op. cit. 303 ff.; A, Goedeckemeyer, 
JEpikurs Verhaltnis zu Demokrity Strassburg, 1897; H. v. 
Armm, in Pauly-Wissowa, vi. 133. W. KROLL. 

ATOMIC THEORY (Indian).-~In the oldest 
philosophical speculations of the Brahmans as pre- 
served in the Upanisads, we find no trace of an 
atomic theory ; and it is therefore controverted in 
the Vedanta Sutra, which claims systematically to 
interpret the teachings of the Upanisads, Nor is 


it acknowledged in the Sankhya and Yoga phOo- 
sophies, which have the next claim to be considered 
orthodox, Le, to be in keeping with the Yedas ; foi 
even the Vedanta Sutra allows them the title of 
Smrtis, But the atomic theory makes an integral 
part of the Vaisesika, and it is acknowledged by 
the Nyaya, two Brahnianical philosophies which 
have originated with, or at least been favoured by, 
secular scholars (pandits), rather than by divines or 
religious men. Among the heterodox it has been 
adopted by the Jains, and, as is stated in the 
Ahhidharmahosa vydkhyaf also by the Ajivikas, 
It seems to have been unknown to original Buddh- 
ism ; for the well-known Pali scholar, Professor 
Franke, states that no mention is made of it in 
the Pali canonical hooks. It is different, how- 
ever, with the Northern Buddhists ; for the Vai- 
bhasikas and Sautrantikas were adherents of the 
atomic theory, while the Madhyamikas and Yoga- 
charas opposed it, as they declared the externa] 
world not to he real. 

The speculations of the sects and philosophical 
schools just mentioned may he arranged in three 
groups. The first is represented by the Jains ; the 
second by the Vaisesika and Nyaya Sutras and the 
Bhdsya on the latter by Vatsyayana, and, on the 
other hand, by the Northern Buddhists; while the 
last phase of the theory is that which appears first 
in the Pra^astapdda-Bhdsya, the oldest systematic 
exposition of the Vaisesika system, and has since 
been generally adopted by the combined Vaisesikas 
and Naiyayikas. 

1. We place the Jains first, because they seem to 
have wolfed out their system from the most primi- 
tive notions about matter. These may he taken to 
he the following. Matter is an eternal substance, 
undetermined with regard to quantity and quality, 
i.e. it may increase or diminish in volume without 
addition or loss of particles, and it may assume any 
forms and develop any kind of qualities. Material 
substances may coalesce into one substance, and 
one substance may divide into many. 

Now, the Jains maintain that everything in this 
world, except souls and mere space, is produced 
from matter {pudgala), and that all matter con- 
sists of atoms (paramdnu). Each atom occupies 
one point (pradeia) of space. Matter, however, 
may be either in the gross state [sthida, hadara), 
or in the subtle (siiksma). When it is in the subtle 
state, innumerable atoms of it occupy the space of 
one gross atom. The atoms are eternal as regards 
their substance ; each atom has one kind of taste, 
smell, and colour, and two kinds of touch. These 
qualities, however, are not permanent and fixed 
for the several atoms, but they may be changed 
and developed in them. Two or more atoms which 
differ in their degree of smoothness and roughness, 
may combine to form aggregates (skandha). The 
figures formed by the arrangement of the atoms 
into groups are manifold, and are precisely de- 
scribed in the Bhagavati ; every thing is believed 
i to be formed of groups of one kind only. The 
atom may develop a motion of its own, and this 
motion may become so swift that by means of it 
an atom may traverse in one moment the whole 
universe from one end to the other. 

It is evident, from what has been said, that there 
are not different kinds of atoms corresponding to 
the four elements, earth, water, fire, and wind; 
hut though it is not explicitly stated, still we may 
assume that the atoms, by developing the character- 
istic qualities of the elements, become differentiated 
and thus form the four elements. Eor the latter 
are presupposed by the belief in elementary souls : 

* The passage is quoted, s.v, ‘ Aiju,’ in a Buddhist dictionary 
now [1908] being printed in Calcutta, for the proofs of which 
the present writer is indebted to the courtesy of Prof, de la 
Vallee Poussin 
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earth-souls, water-souls, fire-souls, and wind-souls, 
i.6. souls in various phases of development, which 
are embodied m particles of earth, etc. The 
elements must accordingly be regarded as the 
bodies, or even corpses, of particular living beings ; 
at any rate they are not without beginning and end. 

We must mention the opinion of the Jains concerning karma, 
i,e. merit and demerit, in its bearing on the atomic theory. 
KaTtna according to them is of material nature (paudgalika). 
The soul by its commerce with the outer world becomes literally 
penetrated with material particles of a very subtle kind. These 
become kanna and build up a special body, the kdrmai(^a^arlra, 
which never leaves the soul till its final emancipation. Thus the 
atoms of which the toma-matter is composed are believed to 
be invested with a peculiar faculty which brings about the 
effects of merit and demerit. The opponents of the J ams under- 
stood this theory to mean that karma is the property of atoms, 
and produces a motion in them so that they combine to form 
the body, and that the internal organ enters it."*^ 


II. In our second group the conception of atoms 
has been combined with that of the four elements 
in the following way: There are four distinct 
kinds of atoms corresponding to the four elements, 
earth, water, fire, and wind ; and the distinctive 
qualities of the latter are already found in the 
several atoms. Now, the belief that all material 
things are made up of four elements, singly or 
jointly, was current in India probably long before 
the philosophical systems of which we are speaking 
came into existence. We first meet it in the 
Chhandogtjct Upanisad (vi. 2 ff. ). There it is said 
that the En^ ahsolutum created fire, fire created 
water, and water created earth {anna), and that 
these three elements combining produce all exist- 
ing things. In other places, wind (vdyu) is regarded 
as an element, and at last space (dkd^a) was 
reckoned as the fifth element ; for it seemed proper 
that there should be five elements corresponding to 
the five organs of sense. t This theory of the five 
elements has been adopted in the Sankhya philo- 
sophy, and there it has been further developed by 
distinguishing two sets of elements, subtle {tan- 
mdtra) and gross {makdhhuta). The elements in 
Sankhya are, however, not atomic or eternal, but 
are developed from primeval matter (prakrti) by a 
process which need not be detailed here. Of these 
traditional five elements, the fifth, dkdka, has a 
peculiar character of its own, as it is not considered 
to enter into combination with the other elements, 
but to be a simple, z.e. an infinite and continuous, 
substance ; nor did the Buddhists even reckon it 
among their elements (mahdbhuta). And the 
Vaisesikas also, who distinguished space (dii) from 
dkdka, the substratum of sound, count the latter 
among the simple and infinite substances 
together with space, time, and the souls. Accord- 
ingly, both Brahmanical and Buddhistic atomists 
admitted only four atomic substances, viz. earth, 
water, fire, and wind. But in other details their 
opinions vary. 

As we have as yet but defective and second- 
hand information about the atomic theories of 
the^ Buddhists, we shall first describe that of 
their opponents, the Vansesikas and Naiyayikas. 

I. Vaisesika being chiefly concerned with physics, 
and Nyaya with metaphysics and dialectics, the 
physical side of the atomic theory was more the 
province of the former, and the metaphysical of 
the latter system. Hence it may be supposed that 
the atomic theory is more intimately connected 
with the Vaisesika system, and indeed Badarayana 
regards it as their cardinal tenet. J 

The opinions of the VaiiSesikas on atoms and their qualities, as 
well as the arguments connected therewith, are epitomized in a 
few aphorisms of the 4th and 7th chapters of the Yaiia^ika 


* ydUydyana, p. 191, and Vacaspati’a remark in the footnoi 
and Nydya Vdrtiha, p. 448. 

t This subject is treated at some length in Dr. Sukhthanka 
dissertatmn, ‘Teachings of Vedanta according to Bamanuja,’ 
Wiener Ztschr. /. d. Kunde d. MorgenL xxii. 
ii Safiacara’s remarks on 


Sutra by Kaijada. They reasoned m the following way : Things 
that exist and are not produced from a cause are eternal ; they 
may be inferred from (the fact that all known things are) pro- 
ducts, Besides, as we call everything we perceive non-eternal, 
this idea of non-eternity presupposes eternity (iv. i 1-4). And 
finally the fact that we do not perceive the ultimate, i.e. un- 
caused, causes of things, constitutes our ignorance, and thus we 
are forced to assume that these ultimate causes are eternal.^ 

But there is another interpretation of the last sutra (iv. i. 6), 
which consists only of one word, ‘ignorance*; i.e , as we can 
imagine no other cause of the destruction of a thing than the 
disjunction or destruction of its causes, it follows that the last 
causes must be eternal. 

For the interpretation of the sutras here given 
the writer relies not so much on the modern com- 
mentaries (for there is no old one in existence), 
as on their refutation by Sankara, which shows 
us what was the meaning attached to them more 
than a thousand years ago. It is to be understood 
that these eternal things, the causes of the non- 
eternal ones, are the atoms; but they are not 
visible. For the sutra goes on to declare tiiat a 
great thing may be visible, if it has many con- 
stituent parts and possesses colour (IV. i. 6). The 
next sutra (not in our text, but as quoted in the 
Nydya Vdrtika, p, 233) states that the atom is 
invisible, because it is not composed of material 
parts. Now, a thing is great if it is composed of 
many constituent parts, or if the parts themselves 
are great, or if they are arranged in a peculiar way 
(VII. i. 9, not as in our text, but as quoted by 
Sankara on Ved. Sut. ll. ii. 11). The reverse of this 
holds good with the small anu {ie. atom) ; that is 
to say, the atom is not composed of parts. 

The discussion, carried on in the next sutras 
(10-20), comes to this. The expressions ‘great, 
small, long, short,’ as used in common parlance, 
are relative terms, the same thing being called 
great with reference to one thing and small with 
reference to another. These expressions refer to 
gi*eat (or long) things only, since only such are 
visible, and therefore they are used in a secondary 
meaning. In their primary sense ‘ great ’ and 
‘ small ’ are not relative terms, but denote distinct 
kinds or genera of dimension (just as red and blue 
are different kinds of colour). For otherwise we 
should speak of great or small greatness, i.e. we 
should attribute qualities (great or small) to a 
quality (greatness), which would be against the 
principle that qualities have no qualities. Great- 
ness and smallness are non-eternal in non-eternal 
things ; in eternal things they are eternal, i.e. 
absolute or infinite. Tiie absolutely small is called 
globular [parimandala). 

About the other properties of the atoms we have the followinj? 
statements. The qualities of earthes and other things — colour, 
taste, smell, and touch — vanish on the destruction of the thing 
itself ; accordingly they must be eternal in eternal things, i.e. in 
atoms. And so they are in the atoms of water, fire, and wind. 
In earth, however, as well as in atoms of earth, (some) qualities 
are pdkaja, i.e. changeable by heat (vii. i. 1-6). Different atoms 
may come into conjunction (iv. ii. 4). In the beginning of 
creation the atoms are set in motion by adr^fa, i.e. merit and 
demerit of creatures in the past period (v. ii.’ 13). The internal 
organ also is an atom (vii, i. 2 J). 

This is all the information about atoms we can 
gather from the Vaiiesika Sutra. But, short though 
it be, it is enough to show us the actual state of 
the atomic theory at the time of Kanada and the 
arguments used by him in establishing that theory. 
Two things deserve to be noticed. Firstly, the 
word for ‘ atom ’ used in our text, and, it may be 
added, in the Nydya Sutra too, is anu ; only in the 
sutra quoted in the Nydya Vdrtika do we meet 
with paramdmi, the usual form with all later 
authors ; but this may be a mistake of the Varti- 
kakara, who quoted from memory. Secondly, the 
argument for the existence of atoms, which is 
based on the impossibility of unlimited division of 
a thing, was not yet made use of by the author of 
the Vaiiedka Sutra. 

^ 2. In the Nydya Sutra by Gautama, and espe- 
cially in the Bhdsya, or old commentary on it, by 
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Vatsyayana, who wrote in the 5th cent. A.D, or 
earlier, some aspects of the atomic theory are 
discussed, and objections raised to it by opponents 
are refuted. Gautama shared the opinions of the 
Yaisesikas on the physical properties of the atoms 
described above. For, since he incidentally re- 
marks (IV. i. 67) that the black colour (of earthen 
atoms) is not eternal (though existing from eter- 
nity), it follows that he considered the properties 
of water, fire, and wind to be eternal. The 
metaphysical questions, however, relating to atoms 
are fully discussed by Gautama, and further ex- 
plained by Vatsyayana. In the two places (ll. i. 36 
and IV. ii. 14 ff.) where they occur, they are brought 
in at the end of the discussion of the ‘ whole and its 
parts.’ The Naiyayikas maintain that the whole 
is something more than its parts ; it is a different 
thing (arthantara), not separated from its parts, 
but rather something in addition to them. We 
perceive the whole thing as such, e.g. a tree, 
though we see only the front parts, and not the 
middle and back ones ; and thus we see a thing 
though we cannot see the atoms of which it con- 
sists. The question of atoms is then discussed in 
this way. A thing consisting of parts is called a 
whole, but each part must again be considered as 
a whole, and so the parts of a part, and so on ctd 
infinitum. If we never could come to last parts, 
we could not conceive the idea of the whole, and 
so the whole would be dissolved into nothing. But 
the division reaches its limit in the atom, which 
cannot be divided any further, as we assume it to 
be absolutely small. 

Another proof is the following. If the division into parts had 
no limit, the mote (fjwfi) would not differ in size from the 
highest mountain, because both would have the same number of 
parts (iv. ii. 1 f.). The text then proceeds to refute objections 
raised against the notion of atoms as indivisible smallest things 
without parts. AM^a (‘air’), as the Vai^e&ikas assert, is a 
simple, all-pervading, and infinite substance’: the question is 
put whether it penetrates the atoms or not. If it does, the 
atom must have parts ; if not, dkdia would not be all-pervading. 
The reply is that the atom has no exterior or interior, nor is it 
hollow inside, but it is a simple not a compound thing. It is 
further objected that, since the atom has a form, being globular, 
and since the form of a thing consists in the disposition of its 
parts, the atom must have parts. And again, when three atoms 
are in juxtaposition, that in the middle touches the one to the 
left with its right side, and that on the right with its left side ; 
and when the atom is surrounded on all sides, we can distinguish 
six sides of the atom which must be considered its parts. And 
if the six sides were reduced to one (i.e. if the atom were a mere 
point), then the aggregate of the seven atoms would take up no 
more space than one atom, and consequently a jar could be re- 
duced to the size of an atom, and hence become invisible. These 
argumente are met by the declaration that the division of the 
atom into parts is not real, but a mode of expression only. 

The following are some opinions on atoms, which 
are mentioned in th^Nydya Vdrtika (6th cent. A,D.), 
but the authors of which are not named. Some 
thought that the mote which is seen in a ray of 
the sun entering a window is an atom. Others 
believed that atoms do not occur singly (asamhata), 
but always in aggregates (p. 234). Some, ap- 
parently Buddhists, maintained that the atoms 
were not eternal, because they possess motion. 
The Naiyayikas agree with the Vaisesikas that 
the atoms are set into motion by adrsta, i.e. merit 
and dement, but expressly state that God (livobra) 
directs the action of the atoms.* 

3* The chief opponents of the Naiyayikas, who 
held difierent views on atoms, were Buddhists of 
the Vaibhasika and Sautrantika schools, as was 
said at the beginning. The Vaibhasikas main- 
tained that externa] things can be directly per- 
ceived, the Sautrantikas that they can only be 
inferred. Sankara, who comprises both under the 
name of Sarvastivadin, describes their opinions on 
atoms in his commentary on Ved. Sut. II. ii. 18 thus: 

‘These Buddhists acknowledge the four elements, earth, 
water, fire, and wind, with their properties and products, in- 
cluding the organs of sense ; the four elements are atomic ; 
the earth atoms have the quality of harshness, the water-atoms 

* Nydya Vdrtika^ p. 461 ff. 


that of viscidity, the fire-atoms that of heat, and the wind- 
atoms that of motion ; in combination these atoms form earthly 
things,’ etc. 

More details we learn from the work of the 
Tibetan Iijwin yan Mad pa, of which Wassilieff 
has given an abstract,* from the Ahhidharmako^a 
vydkhyd, a work of the idealistic school Yoga- 
cliara (for a transcript of which the present writer 
is indebted bo the courtesy of Prof, de la Valine 
Poussin), and from PrajiiaKaramati’s commentary 
on the Bodhicharyavatdra (ix. 8f., 95 f.). 

The Vaibhasikas admitted that an atom had six 
sides, but they maintained that they made but 
one, or, what comes to the same, that the space 
within an atom could not he divided. Their opinion 
has been disputed by the Naiyayikas in an old 
verse quoted in the JS’ydya Vdrtika (p. 521). They 
further asserted that atoms were amenable to 
sense- knowledge, though they were not visible 
apart, just as a dim-sighted man sees a mass of hair, 
though he cannot see a single hair. This view, too, 
was disputed by the Naiyayikas, who maintained 
that the atom is transcendental (atlndriya), not 
perceptible to sense (aindriyaka).\ 

The Sautrantikas seem to have regarded the 
aggregate of seven atoms as the smallest com- 
pound (anu).X Their opinion seems to have been 
that the (globular) atoms did not touch one an- 
other completely, but that there was an interval 
between them ; but some held difi’erent views. All 
agreed that the atom is indivisible, though some 
admitted that it might be regarded as having 
parts, viz. eight sides. Both the Vaibhaijikas and 
the Sautrantikas declare that atoms are not hol- 
low, and cannot penetrate one another. 

Most points in the Buddhistical opinions which 
we have related are also discussed in the Nydya 
Sutra, Bhdsya, and Vdrtika ; ail the speculations 
on atoms we have dealt with in this our second 
group (the Vaiie6ika Sutra perhaps excepted) 
must, therefore, be regarded as having been 
current in the same period, i.e. in the beginning 
of our era down to the 6th cent, and later. 

III. The latest improvement of the atomic theory 
consists in the assumption of dmjanukas, etc. It 
was first taught by trakastapdaa (p. 28), and is 
plainly referred to by Udyotakara ; § it was re- 
ceived as a tenet in all later works of what may 
be called the combined Nyfiya-Vaisesika. The 
fusion of these two schools began early, and seems 
to have been complete at the time when the 
Nydya Vdrtika was written ; for in this work the 
Vaihsika Sutra is several times quoted simply as 
the Siltra or Sdstra, and once (p. 222) its author 
is called Paramarsi, a title accorded only to the 
highest authority. From that time dvyanukas 
are quite familiar in Sanskrit writers. It is as- 
sumed that two atoms (paramdnu) form one binary 
[dvyanuka), and that three or morell dvyanukas 
form one tryanuka, which is ‘great’ and per- 
ceptible by the eye. From tryanukas are pro- 
duced all things. Modern writers further assume 
chaturanukas, formed of four tryanukas, etc. The 
reasoning that led to this highly artificial theory 
is the following. IT The rule that the quality of 
the product is derived from the corresponding 
quality of the cause does not apply to dvyanukas 
and tryanukas. For in that case the ‘small’ 
dvyanukas would produce a ‘ small ’ tryanuka, not 
a ‘ great ’ one as required. And if the smallness 
of the dvyanukas were produced from the like 
quality of the paramdnus, it would be of a higher 
degree, just as two great things produce one greater 

* Der BvddMsmus, pp. 298, 307 f., 337 of the Germ. tr. 

t Nydya Sutra, ii i. 36, iv. ii. 14 ; cf. Nydya Vdrtika, p. 232. 

i Cf. Hiuen Tsiang, Si-yu-ki, L 60. In Pauranic measures 8 
paramdv>us-l j^furasuksma (Wilson, FtsA-iiw Purdi^a, i. 93 n.). 

§ Nydya Vdrtika, p 448, II Srldhara, p. 32. 

% Athalye’s note to Igarka Safigraha, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 
p. 123. 




thing ; but the faramanu is that than \Thich no- 
thing smaller can be imagined. Therefore it is 
not the dimension of the cause, viz. of the parts, 
which produces the peculiar dimension of the 
d/oyaimka and tryanuka^ but another quality : 
number. The number of the dvyanukas in the 
tryanuka has the effect of producing, on the latter, 
greatness, a dimension which differs in kind from 
that of its parts, Dvyanukas have been assumed 
for the following reason. As great things are of 
two kinds, eternal (viz. the infinitely great ones, 
e.g. space) and non-eternal, so both kinds must be 
found in ‘ small ’ things. Eternal small things are, 
of course, tlie atoms. Non-eternal ones must 
therefore consist of atoms ; they are the dvy~ 
anukas.^ Now number is produced by the ‘ notion 
which refers to many unities ’ {apeksdouddhi) ; and 
such a notion presupposes an intellect to form it ; 
in our case it must be the intellect of one who 
perceives all the atoms and dvyanukas, and who 
therefore must be omniscient— that is, God. With- 
out him in whose intellect the notion of duality 
in dvyamikas subsists, there would not be any 
dvyanukas or any tryanukas, and consequently 
there would not be anything whatever. This 
strange idea, found in nuce already in PraAasta- 
pada, was brought forward by Udayana (12th cent, ) 
as a proof of the existence of God. 

Having passed in review all forms of the atomic 
theory which are known to us at present, we must 
now inquire into the origin of that theory. Two 
points appear to he of chief importance for our 
inquiry : firstly, that the name of atom is anu, 
‘small,’ or paramdnu, ‘absolutely small’; and 
secondly, that ‘small’ was generally considered 
to differ, not in degree but in kind, from ‘ great.’ 
In accordance with this notion which is shared by 
all, even by the opponents of the atomic theory, the 
small, or, as we had better call it, the infinitesimal, 
had to be assumed as existing, and needed no 
further proof. The idea of the infinitesimal in 
this sense seems to have already been current in 
the time of the Upanisads, where we frequently 
meet with the statement that Brahman is smaller 
than the small, and that the self {dtman) is small 
(anu). In order to arrive at the conception of the 
atom, the idea of the infinitesimal had not only to 
be applied to matter, but it had, at the same time, 
to be joined to the idea of its indestructibility. 
Reasoning from analogy apparently came in to 
help; as the absolutely great, e.g. space, is ac- 
knowledged by all to be eternal, so the absolutely 
small, the atom, must also he assumed to be 
eternal At any rate, the notion of the infinitesi- 
mal led, by easy steps, to the conception of the 
atom. It was probably in this early stage of de- 
velopment that the Jams took up the idea of the 
atom and made use of it in their metaphysical 
speculations. But in India the inventors of a new 
theory have generally been forgotten, and the 
fame attached to it w^ent to those who succeeded 
in defending the theory against aJl opponents and 
in thus putting it on a base of firm reasoning. 
This task seems to have been performed by the 
Yaisesikas. For the atomic theory makes an in- 
tegral part of their system, and in their Sutra we 
find the outlines of the arguments used to establish 
it. Moreover, when the atomic theory is discussed 
m the Vedanta Sutra, it is there ascribed to the 
Yaisesikas, and at the same time treated as one 
1 cardinal tenets ; we may therefore con- 
clude that the author of the Vedanta Sutra looked 
on the Yaisesikas as the principal upholders, if not 
the authors, of the atomic theory. 

When once firmly established, the atomic theory 
luust have had much persuasive power with many 
philosophers ; for it put in place of the primitive con- 
* Pm^astapada, p. 131, and ^ridhara, p. 133, 


ception of matter as an eternal but quite undefined 
substance the more rational notions which offered 
an intelligible explanation of the perpetual change 
of things while still maintaining the eternity 
of matter. The Northern Buddhists adopted it, 
though they had to deny the eternity of atoms, 
according to the fundamental tenet ot' Buddhism 
that there are no eternal things. Even some ad- 
herents of Yoga admitted paramdnus, defining 
them as the smallest particles in which the three 
gunas are present.* The Mlmaihsakas are said 
by Prajiiakaramati to have acknowledged eternal 
atoms ; t and the same holds good with the Aji- 
vikas, as stated above. 

It must, however, be mentioned that Dr. W. 
HandtJ has maintained the Buddhist origin of 
the atomic theory. * Starting,’ he says, ‘ from the 
fundamental view of original Buddhism, which 
looked on the saihsdra as continual springing into 
existence and perishing, they regarded the whole 
material world as an aggregate of non-eternal 
atoms, just as the spiritual one was produced 
by the aggregate of the five skandkas.’ But 
non-eternity seems to reverse the idea of the 
atom as it is generally understood. And if, as 
Handt asserts, the Buddhists, in order to explain 
the perpetual flow of existence, ‘ naturally hit on 
the assumption of non-eternal atoms which are 
divided into four classes according to the four 
elements,' still it would seem not to have sufficed 
them even for that purpose. For the Sautrantikas 
have brought forward their famous theory of the 
mqmentariness of all things {ksanikavada). Ever> 
thing, according to this theory^ exists hut for a 
moment, and is in the next moment replaced by 
a facsimile of itself, very much as in a kinemato- 
scopic view. The thing is nothing but a series 
{santdna) of such momentary existences (ksana). 
Here time is, as it were, resolved into atoms. 
This theory explains perfectly well the perpetual 
change of things, and apparently was invented for 
that purpose. Still, the Sautrantikas retained the 
atomic theory alleged by Br. Handt to have been 
invented by the Buddhists for the same purpose. 
We shall therefore not err in supposing that the 
Buddhists did not invent the atomic theory as a prop 
for their fundamental dogma, but advocated it be- 
cause it belonged to the stock of physical and meta- 
physical ideas which passed current during the early 
centuries of the Christian era in Northern India. 

Litbraturb — Handt, Die atomistische Grundlage der 
Vai^e,^ikaphilosophie, Rostock, 1900. A full discussion of the 
Atomic Theories is lacking. The original works are : — I. 
TattvdrthdchCgama Sutra, by Umasvati, translated in Zeit~ 
schri/t d. deutsch. moigenl. Ges. vol. lx, p. 512 fl. II. VaUe^ika 
Sutra and Pra^astapdda Bhd^ya, Nydya Sutra with Bhd^ya 
and Vdrtika, at the places quoted in the article. III. See above 

P-201* H. Jacobi. 

ATOMIC THEORY (Muhammadan). — The 
genesis of atomic theories among Muslim thinkers 
IS shrouded in obscurity. It is probable that such 
theories found their way into Islam through the 
medium of the Aristotelian physics and the Neo- 
Platonic commentaries dealing therewith. As far 
hack,^ at all events, as we can follow the growth of 
atomism in this field, we find it imbued with the con- 
ceptions of Aristotelian and Neo-Platonic thought. 

We can trace the presence of such atomistic 
doctrine as early as the 9th century. AhNa??am 
(t A.D. 845) is mentioned as having been an op- 
ponent thereof, while al-Kindi (f A.D. c. 870) wrote 
a treatise against its adherents. 

The first recognizable form of the doctrine is that 
which it assumed in the hands of Abu Hashim of 
Basra (t c. 933 A. D. ), His theory, which is practically 

* Nydya VdHika, p. 251 f., and Yoga Sutra, i. 40. 
t Com. on Bodkicharydvatdra, ix. 127. 

X Die atomistische Qruudlage der Vai^esikaphUoso'i^hie. 
Rostock, 1900. 
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that of the Basrensian Mutazilites of the 10th 
cent., is found in the Kitahu 'l-masa'il of Abu 
Eashid Said b. Muhammad b. Sa’id al-Naisaburi, 
whose lifetime falls between a.d. 932 and 1068. 
W e give here a concise summary of his views. 

The atom [aUjuz' alladhi Id yutajazzu"), or, as 
it is commonly called, the substance {al-jauhar)y 
possesses in itself {jauhar fard)^ as the attribute 
involved in its very essence, the capacity of filling 
space (tahayyuz). The ‘ substances ’ are of cubical 
form, and they are all of the same sort. Hence the 
only real difference amongst them lies in the fact 
that each occupies a definite portion of space 
(hayinz). Besides existence and spatiality, each 
has likewise a certain range (jiha)j or spatial per- 
sistence, by means of which others are prevented 
from usurping its position. Finally, the sub- 
stances have the property of assuming accidents, 
in virtue of which they are qualitatively de- 
termined. 

These substances move in empty spaces, and 
interact by pressure and impact. The proof of 
this is sought not merely on deductive lines, but 
by way of simple experiments. According to the 
older torm of atomism, as set forth by Democritus, 
Nothing is no less a fact than Something fj,3XXov 
rh hkv ^ rh fjL7}8h elpciL)^ and by ‘ nothing ’ in this case 
was meant simply empty space. As a result of the 
infusion of later theories, however, this idea is 
wholly discarded in Islam, and the states of being 
and not-being are distinguished as existing in the 
substance itself ; or, in other words, even the non- 
existent, as something known, i.e. distinguished 
from something else, is possessed of substantiality. 

The essence of the atom, or substance, is in- 
dependent of its existence— a statement which 
probably means that such essence might form the 
content or object of the Divine thought or of 
human knowledge. The substances are not created 
by God : He simply brings them into existence, or 
lets them come forth. When they have attained 
the status of actual being, they have certain neces- 
sary modes of existence (akwdn)^ such as motion 
and rest, union and separation. Other accidents 
again are contingent, ^.e. each several substance 
may assume an indefinite number and variety of 
accidents, so long as these are not mutually 
antagonistic. 

The substances and the bodies they go to con- 
stitute are endowed with duration in time. Their 
annihilation — the cessation of their existence — is 
possible, but only in their totality, Le. only if the 
whole world were to pass away at once. 

Such, apart from insignificant differences of 
view, was the theory of the Basrensian thinkers. 
From these the scholars of Baghdad differed in 
many ways. The teaching of the latter school is 
known to us most fully in the form subsequently 
given to it — first of all, probably, by Abu Bakr 
al-Baqilani (t c. 1012)— in the Ash'arite or orthodox 
Kaldm, A most comprehensive account of this 
doctrine is given by Maimonides (1135-1204), and 
it is largely upon his description that the following 
outline is based. 

The entire world, of which God is the absolutely 
free Creator, consists of indivisible substances or 
atoms, and their accidents. These substances, 
taken separately, are mere points ; they have no 
magnitude or extension, and are thus imperceptible 
to sense. They have their hayyiz^ or natural posi- 
tion, which, however, in contradistinction to makdriy 
does not involve quantity or spatial magnitude. 
Only by aggregation do the infinitesimal substances 
become spatially extended bodies occupying the 
tri'dimensional makdn. By union or separation of 
substances — which are all of the same kind— bodies 
are produced or dissolved. What is true of space 
holds good also of time. The latter is generated 


by the combination of points of time or moments 
(dndt). Motion also, like space and time, is 
discontinuous. 

Every individual substance possesses at all times 
a large number of accidents. Some thinkers even 
hold that it possesses all possible positive accidents 
or their opposites. Negative states, or privations, 
in fact, are just as truly accidents as positive 
states : death as well as life, ignorance no less 
than knowledge, etc. Life, feeling, thought — in a 
word, the soul — are quite consistently classed 
amongst the accidents. Some writers regard the 
soul as belonging to all the atoms of the body, 
while others are of opinion that it is composed of 
finer atoms, or again, that the soul and the mind 
appertain to only one jjarticnlar atom in the body. 

No accident can subsist for more than an instant, 
and as the substance is inseparably united with its 
accidents, the measure of its persistence likewise 
shrinks to a moment of time. Now, since the 
entire aggregate of spatial points which constitutes 
the w’orld can maintain itself only for a moment, 
it must follow that the world is created anew 
by God every instant. There is no such thing 
as causal connexion or natural law, nothing save 
the arbitrary act of an omnipotent Creator, to 
whom being and not-being are alike. God creates 
as many worlds one after another as He chooses, 
and when He ceases to create any more, what He 
then really creates is Nothing. 

Here, then, is the religious purpose of this 
atomistic doctrine achieved. The theory is meant 
to be, not an explanation, but a subversion, of 
nature. All natural causes whatever are sacrificed 
to the arbitrary fiat of Allah. Anything is pos- 
sible ; whatsoever is capable of being figurecf in 
thought or imagination may come to pass. Of 
everything that happens the opposite might quite 
as well happen, if Allah but willed it so. 

This atomistic teaching seems almost an anticipa- 
tion of Occasionalism, especially as applied, not to 
the course of nature merely, but also to human 
action. The classical illustration is that of a man 
engaged in writing. It was maintained that Allah 
creates within him, and, indeed, creates anew 
every instant, first the will, and then the capacity, 
to write ; next, the movement of the hand, and, 
finally, the motion of the pen, concurrent there- 
with, etc. Every factor in the transaction is 
independent of every other, all the several stages 
of the process emanating from God alone. It is 
only in appearance that we have a coherent action ; 
only in appearance is there a self-consistent and 
harmoniously-working world in space and time. 
That the world and human life appear to he per- 
vaded by a causal nexus is due simply to the fact 
that meanwhile, and as a rule, Allah does not 
choose to interrupt the continuity of events by a 
miracle. It is possible, however, that He might so 
intervene at any moment. 

Literature.— M. Schreiner, Der Kaldm in der judischen 
Literatur, 1895 (xiii, ‘ Bencht uber die Lehranstalt 1, d. Wis- 
sensch d. Judenthums in Berlin’), and Studien uber Jeschu'a 
ben Jehudaj 1900 (xviii. ‘ Bencht,’ etc.) ; Kitdhu'Umasdhl JVl- 
fyddj be;)n al-Ba^n'fjin wa’l-Bagdadijjm—Al^kaldm fi'hgawd’ 
hir: JDte atomistische Substanzenlehre aus dem Buck der Streit- 
fragen zmschen Basrensem und Bagdademem, ed. Biram 
(Leyden, 1902) ; Maimonides^ Daldlat al-jid'irin : Le Guide des 
Egar^Sj ed. Munk (1856), i. Ixxiii. 375 ff. ; Ahron bm Elia's JS? 
J^ai/yim^ ed. Steinschneider and Dehtzsch (Leipzig, 1841); 
Kurd Lasswitz, Gesch. d. Atomii,tiJc voin Mittelalter bisJS'^ewton 
(Hamburg and Leipzig, 1890), i. 134 U, 

T. J. DE Boee. 

ATOMIC THEORY (Mediaeval and Modern). — 
I. History. — If we seek for an explanation of the 
phenomena of expansion, contraction, solution, and 
precipitation, we are inevitably led to adopt the 
hypothesis that matter is, in its minute structure, 
formed of particles with interspaces. If matter is 
a continuum, these phenomena are ultimate facts. 
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not to be likened to, and not to be explained by, 
any other facts. We may conceive the possibility 
of expansion and contraction of a continuum, but we 
cannot explain it. If, however, we assume that 
matter consists of discrete particles, a crowd^ of 
particles is like a crowd of people. Expansion is a 
widening out, contraction is a drawing in, of the 
crowd. Solution is the thorough mixture of two 
crowds, precipitation is the expulsion or segregation 
of certain members of the crowd. Other pheno- 
mena, too, find an easy explanation. Thus, 
evaporation is the passing away of members of 
the crowd from its boundary, it is no necessary 
part of the hypothesis that the space between the 
particles is a vacuum. We know that there is 
air between the members of a crowd of people. So 
there may be some kind of material between^ the 
particles of matter, displaced when other particles 
squeeze their way in. 

When we trace the history of the speculations 
about the constitution of matter from mediaeval 
into modern times, we find that the atomic doc- 
trine of Greek philosophers — the doctrine that the 
minute particles are indivisible — has fallen into 
disfavour (see Atomic Theory [Greek]). The 
mediaeval philosophers no doubt thoudit of matter 
as composed of minute parts, and tliey followed 
the ancient philosophers in regarding the parts 
as of four kinds, four elements— fire, air, earth, 
and water. Ordinary bodies ivere ‘ mixed bodies,’ 
mixtures of these four, in different proportions 
in difierent bodies. But the elements were not 
always elements in the modern sense. It was 
sometimes thought that they could he transformed 
one into another. Roger Bacon, for instance, in 
the 13th cent, held that the four elements were 
made of hyle (iJXi?), that each could be converted into 
the nature of anotlier, and everything into any- 
thing else. Wheat is a possible man, and man is 
possible wheat (de Arte Chymice). 

These four elements were still dominant when 
modern science began ; and long thereafter they 
hindered progress, not disappearing indeed till the 
18th century. At the beginning of the modern 
period, matter was regarded as consisting of par- 
ticles, hut the jDarticies were not atomic. Thus 
Francis Bacon in the Novum Organum (1620) in 
several passages mentions the ‘ atoms ’ of Leucippus 
and Democritus only to discard them, and in one 
passage he says : 

‘ Nor by this are we brought to the (Epicurean) Atom, which 
presupposes a vacuum, and matter immutable (both of which 
are false), but to true Particles, as they are found to be ’ {Nm. 
Org, bk. li. § 8, Kitchin's tr.). 

Bacon made an important contribution to the 
theory of matter by nis clear statement of the 
doctrine that heat is a mode of motion of the 
particles : 

* Heat is motion, not expansive uniformly in the whole, but 
expansive through the lesser particles of the body ; and at the 
same time restrained, repelled, and reflected ; so that it obtains 
an alternative motion, ever hurrjing, striving, struggling, and 
UTitated by repercussion ; whence the fury of hre and heat has 
its origin’ (i6. bk. ii. § 20, lii.). ‘ Heat is motion, expansive, re- 
strained, and struggling through the lesser parts of (a body)’ 
(ib, iv.) 

These passages clearly imply a crowd of separate 

E articles kno(^ing each other further apart when 
eated, that is, when thrown into more violent 
motion. Between the particles Bacon appears to 
have supposed that there was an intangible, 
weightless, continuous material which he ^.called 
‘spirit.’ Had he lived later, probably he would 
have called it ‘ ether.’ He speaks of 
‘the action and motion of spirit enclosed in tangible bodies. 
For everything tangible that we know contains an invisible and 
intangible spirit, and covers and seems to clothe it. Hence that 
powerful triple source (of eftects) and wondrous process of spirit 
in a tangible body. For spirit in a tangible thing, (1) if emitted, 
contracts and dries up bodies ; (2) if retained, softens and melts 
them ; (3) if neither entirely emitted nor entirely retained, 
models them, gives them limbs, assiinilates, carries them out, 


organizes them,' etc. * Spirit has no weight ' (op. Ht. bk. U 
§ 40). 

It may he worthy of note that Bacon held that 
the totality of matter is constant. 

The first attempt at a detailed theory of the con- 
stitution of matter was made by Descartes in his 
Pnncipia Philosophim (1644), He held that what- 
ever we can clearly perceive is true, clear per- 
ception being of that which is present and manifest 
to the mind giving attention to it (pt. i. xxx., xlv.). 
Applying this doctrine to the parts of matter, he 
is led to the rejection of indivisible atoms. For 
however small we suppose the parts, we are 
always able in thought to divide any one of them 
into two or more smaller parts, and may accord- 
ingly admit their divisibility. Again, he holds 
that a vacuum or space in which there is absolutely 
no body is repugnant to reason. Extension in 
space is extension in substance. All space, then, 
is filled with matter. Sensible bodies are com- 
posed of insensible particles (pt. iv. cci.). These 
insensible particles are of three elementary forms 
(pt. hi. lii.), though constituted out of the same 
kind of material. The first element consists of 
very minute bits, of irregular shape and capable of 
very rapid motion ; chips off the particles forming 
the second element, and entirely filling the spaces 
between them. The particles of the second form 
have become spheres by attrition. They are very 
minute, and beyond the range of vision. The third 
form is larger and slower in motion. The sun and 
stars are composed of the first element, the sky of 
the second, and the earth and planets of the third. 
The second and third elements appear to have 
vortices of the first element round them, and these 
vortices account for the forces which the particles 
exert upon each other. They are like the vortices 
which Descartes supposed to exist round the sun 
and planets to account for orbital motion. 

This theory of the three elemental forms of 
matter, fanciful in its beginning, becomes more 
fanciful as he builds it up. It does not appear to 
have served, except in the mind of Descartes, to 
co-ordinate facts or to stimulate investigation. 
But it is important historically, as the first sug- 
estion that it might be possible to consider in 
etail the ultimate structure of matter and to 
explain phenomena by this structure. It is im- 
portant, too, in that it is purely mechanical, that 
all phenomena are to be explained by configuration 
and motion of the ultimate particles. Descartes 
insisted that the sensations are excited by the 
motion of matter only. 

‘ Our mind is of such a nature that the motions of body alone 
are sufhcient to excite in it all sorts of thoughts, without its 
being necessary that these should m any way resemble the 
motions which give rise to them, and especially that these 
motions can excite in it those confused thoughts called sen- 
sations’ (pt. IV. cxcvii., Veitch’s tr.). We perceive nothing 
outside ourselves ‘ except light, colours, smells, tastes, sounds, 
and the tactile qualities , and these I have recently shown to be 
nothing more, at least so far as they are known to us, than 
ceitain dispositions of the objects, consisting in magnitude, 
figure, and motion ’ (pt. iv, cxcix.). 

That lb, there is not a separate light principle or 
substance, smell principle, sound principle. These 
are in our mincfs. All the difierent senses are 
excited by the size, shape, and motion of the small 
particles of which matter consists. 

Like Bacon, Descartes held that heat is a mode 
of motion of the particles (pt. iv. xxix.). 

The most infiuential writer on the structure of 
matter in the generation succeeding that of Des- 
cartes is Robert Boyle, who in the Sceptical Chymist 
(1661), Origin of Forms and Qualities (1666), and 
other work's, laid the foundation of modern chemical 
theory. He was probably an atomist. 

* We may consider,’ he says, ‘ (1) that there are in the world 
great store of Particles of matter, each of which is too small 
to be, whilst single, sensible ; and, being entire, or undivided, 
must needs both have its determinate shape, and be very SolicL 
Insomuch that though it be Tnentally, and by Dmne Omni 
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potence divisible, yet by reason of its Smallness and Solidity, 
Nature doth scarce ever actually divide it ; and these may m 
this sense be called Minima or Prima Naturalia. (2) That 
there are also multitudes of corpuscles, which are made up of 
t^e coalition of several of the former 31inima Naturalia, and 
whose bulk is so small, and their Adhesion so close and strict, 
that each of these little Primitive Concretions or Clusters (if I 
may so call them) of Particles is singly below the discernment of 
Sense, and though not absolutely indivisible by Nature into the 
Pnma Naturalia that composed it, or perhaps into other little 
fragments, yet, for the reasons freshly intimated, they very 
rarely happen to be actually dissolved or broken, but remain 
entire in great variety of sensible Bodies, and under various 
forms or disguises ’ {Forms and Qualities, p. 71). 

Yet in the prefatory address to the reader in the 
same work, he says that he has forborne to use 
arguments that are grounded on or suppose in- 
divisible corpuscles called atoms. Though not a 
Cartesian he followed Descartes, as indeed all the 
world has followed him, in ascribing the qualities of 
natural bodies to the ‘ Catholick and fertile Prin- 
ciple Motion^ Bulki Shape, and Texture of the 
minute parts of Matter ^ (Forms and Qualities, last 
page). He, too, regarded heat as a vehement 
agitation of the parts of the body tending all 
manner of ways (‘Heat and Cold,’ Works, Shaw’s 
ed. i. 560). Fire, however, is the violent agitation 
of the particles of a subtle matter. But it is for bis 
clear idea of the nature of chemical combination 
that we are chiefly indebted to Boyle. In the 
Sceptical Chymist he discards the old elements, air, 
earth, and water, and says that these three are to 
be regarded as made up of mixed bodies rather 
than mixed bodies as made up of them ; and by 
mixed bodies he means ordinary bodies which had 
been regarded as mixtures of air, earth, and water, 
and had so come to be called mixed bodies. He 
dwells on the idea that an enormous number of 
compounds may be made by various arrangements 
of corpuscles, and that they differ from each other 
in nothing but the various textures resulting from 
the magnitude, shape, motion, and arrangement 
of the small parts. 

‘ One and the same parcel of universal matter may by various 
alterations and contextures be brought to deserve the name 
sometimes of a sulphureous, and sometimes of a terrestrial or 
aqueous body ’ (Shaw’s ed. iii. 282) 

Boyle agreed, then, with Descartes in thinking 
of matter as one in kind, the diflerences being due 
solely to shape, size, and motion of the parts. 

Newton does not appear to have concerned 
himself very much with speculations about the 
ultimate structure of matter. He was, above all, 
an experimental philosopher, determining laws by 
experiment and observation, using mathematics to 
deduce their consequences, and comparing these 
consequences with fui’ther experiment and observa- 
tion, thereby verifying or correcting the laws. The 
framing of atomic hypotheses did not come into 
this programme. In the Principia he hardly uses 
the hypothetical structure of matter at all. There 
is a suggestion of it in the determination of the 
velocity of sound, but a mere suggestion. In the 
series of queries at the end of the Optics (2nd and 
3rd editions) he gave himself free play, and among 
a number of speculations he declared himself an 
atomist. ‘It seems probable to me that God in 
the beginning formed matter in solid, massy, hard, 
impenetrable, movable Particles’ (3rd ed. p. 375). 
In the history of the subject Newton is mentioned 
only as in all probability deflecting attention 
from it. His immediate successors were occupied 
so much in following out his methods that theories 
of matter were apparently little studied or con- 
sidered by leaders in physical thought. 

But the atomic doctrine was probably making 
way. One very notable contribution to the particle 
theory was made by D. Bernouilli in his Hydro- 
dynamica (1738), § x,. He suggested that a gas 
consists of very minute corpuscles moving with 
very great velocities in all directions, and that the 
pressure of a gas against the walls of a containing 


vessel is due to the bombardment by these cor- 
puscles. He showed that with this constitution 
the pressure would be inversely as the volume if 
the volume were changed, which is ‘ Boyle’s Law ’ ; 
and that if the temperature were raised by increase 
in the velocity of the corpuscles, the pressure would 
be proportioned to the square of the velocity. His 
reasoning is somewhat obscure and unconvincing, 
and, perhaps on that account, his theory remained 
almost unnoticed for more than a century, when 
it was re-discovered and was developed on better 
lines. 

In 1758, Boscovich published his Theoria Philo- 
sophice Naturalis. In this work he begins with 
his celebrated hypothesis of the nature of an atom, 
and then seeks to show how physical phenomena, 
such as collision, cohesion, fluid pressure, viscosity, 
and elasticity may be accounted for if matter is 
composed of atoms such as he imagines. Accord- 
ing to his hypothesis, an atom is a central point to 
which mass or inertia is assigned, a mass-point let 
us say, and towards this point force is acting so 
that another mass-point is urged towards it with 
an acceleration proportional to the mass of the first 
point, and varying with the distance in such a way 
that at a great distance the attraction is inversely 
as the square of the distance. But when the dis- 
tance becomes very small the force undergoes one 
or more alternations of repulsion and attraction, 
finally ending with a repulsion which is infinitely 
great when the two points are infinitely near each 
other. Two central mass-points can therefore 
never actually coincide. Boscovich did not assign 
any formula for the force, probably considering 
that future experiment alone could determine the 
law, but it is easy to devise expressions which 
satisfy his general conditions. 

For instance, if a mass-pomt is distant r from a mass-point m, 
and if Its acceleration to m is expressed by m (r-a) (r-fa) 
(r~5a)/r5, the force is attractive, and inversely as the square 
of the distance if r is very great, it increases as r diminishes 
to a certain point, and then diminishes to zero when r—Sa. 

I Between r-$a and it is a repulsion, again vanishing at 
r=^a. Between r-^a and r~a it is an attraction changing 
again to a repulsion when r is less than a, a repulsion becoming 
infinite when r is infinitely small. Whatever the velocity of 
approach, that velocity will be destroyed before the two points 
coincide, i.e. they never will coincide. 

Perhaps we can form an idea of the way in 
which Boscovicb’s atoms would act, by imagining 
that two solid surfaces are brought together. At 
great distances apart there is merely the inverse 
square law of gravitative attraction. When, how- 
ever, they come very near, there is mutual pressure, 
which we may represent by supposing that the 
surface atoms have come into each other’s first 
sphere of repulsion, and outside pressure is required 
to overcome this repulsion. If the outside pressure 
is made very great, we may force the atoms through 
this sphere of repulsion into the second sphere of 
attraction, and we may have equilibrium at the 
point where the attraction again changes into re- 
pulsion. If we can reach this point, the surfaces 
will adhere even when the outside pressure is re- 
moved. Thus the hypothesis explains the adhesion 
of bodies pressed very closely together. 

Boscovich’s predecessors had, like Newton, im- 
agined a little hard nucleus round the centre of the 
atom ; Boscovich showed that the nucleus was 
unnecessa^. Its place was efficiently taken by 
the repulsive force rapidly increasing as the centre 
was approached. The nucleus had no part to play, 
and might be discarded. 

The hypothesis at once excited attention. It was 
adopted, for instance, by Priestley (Vision, 1772, 
and Matter and Spirit, 1777). In the next century 
it attracted Faraday, who definitely adopted it (see 
two letters to R. Phillips, Researches in Electricity, 
1844-55, ii. 284, iii. 447). Faraday laid stress on the 
uselessness of the little hard nucleus of finite size 
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—an idea which had again gained ground in the 
form of the atomic hypothesis of Dalton. He urged 
that the powers of matter, the forces which it exerts, 
are all that we know about it. These powers or 
forces ar& the matter, and where they extend the 
matter also extends. Each atom, then, extends 
through all space. Faraday symbolized the forces 
hy straight lines extending out on all sides from the 
atomic centres, and thought of light as tremors or 
minute jerks carried along these lines — an idea 
which has been revived and made precise by 
Sir J. J, Thomson. 

In recent years, Lord Kelvin took up ‘ the in- 
evitable theory of Boscovich,’ and sought to show 
how the grouping of Boscovichian atoms could 
account for crystalline arrangement and for the 
phenomena of light. 

For purposes of calculation, the Boscovichian 
atom is indeed inevitable, in some form or other, 
in any atomic theory in which the forces depend 
solely on the distance. Mathematically, there is 
no difficulty in thinking of one point, B, moving 
towards another point, A, with an acceleration 
expressed by riif(r). We then define m as the 
mass of A. If A moves towards B with an accelera- 
tion my(r), we call the mass of B, and we say 
that the force is But, physically, there 

is some difficulty in reducing all to force. We 
think of force as effort, symbolized by muscular 
effort ; and if we have force alone, it is difficult to 
assign meaning to effort acting on effort. We 
must have a duality, at least in thought. If we 
think of force, we think also of that which the 
force moves, or perhaps more fundamentally that 
which resists the force, and we call this matter. 
If with Boscovich and Faraday we identify the 
moved with the mover, and say that the matter is 
but force, then we have a dual aspect of force. In 
one aspect it acts, in the other it suffers action. 
One is the symbol of will, the other of sensation. 
Whatever may be the ultimate fate of Boscovich’s 
atom in physical theory, the conception of the 
unity of matter and force, and unity as force rather 
than as matter, is a permanent contribution to 
philosophical ideas. 

We have now come to the time when chemistry 
began to influence atomic speculation. Up to the 
latter half of the 18th cent, it was a hindrance rather 
than a help. Of course, chemical knowledge was 
continually increasing, so far as concerned the 
extraction of the metals from ores and the pre- 
paration of definite substances. But progress in 
chemical theory was hopeless while the doctrine of 
the four elements, fire, air, earth, and water, held 
sway. About 1700 the phlogiston theory of Stahl 
came into vogue, and added to the confusion of 
thought. This theory held that the metals con- 
tained a something called ‘ phlogiston ’ which they 
gave off ^ on combining with air, that oxygen was 
air deprived of phlogiston, that nitrogen was air 
containing phlogiston, and some chemists even 
supposed that hydrogen was phlogiston itself. 
There must have been some expression or symboli- 
zation of fact in a theory which was accepted by 
discoverers so great as Black, Cavendish, and 
Priestley. But it is difficult now, so entirely is 
our point of view changed, to see what facts it 
expressed. It is obvious only that any advantage 
in its adoption was far outweighed by the con- 
fusion of thought which attended it. Towards the 
end of the 18th cent, the fog in which chemical 
theory was enveloped began to lift. The atomic 
theory had been making way, though in a vague 
form, and in many minds Boyle’s idea that chemical 
compounds consisted of definite groups of atoms 
had taken root. The word * molecule,’ originally 
used as equivalent to particle, was now adopted 
for atomic groups. The four elements, fire, air, 


earth, and water, were being gradually disestab- 
lished from their supreme position. A number of 
gases were discovered with definite properties, and 
obviously not mere modifications of air. Air itself 
was found to consist almost entirely of two gases 
which we now call nitrogen and oxygen, and so air 
ceased to be regarded as an element. Cavendish's 
discovery that water was a compound of hydrogen 
and oxygen removed it, too, from the list. Earth 
was resolved into at least several different earths, 
and the discovery by Lavoisier of the part played 
by oxygen in ordinary combustion killed phlogiston. 
Fire and flame, however, still remained as sub- 
stances ; for the idea that heat was a form of 
motion, or, as we should now say, of molecular 
energy, so often put forth in the 17th cent., had 
fallen into abeyance, and heat was regarded as a 
subtle substance. The way was being prepared for 
the atomic theory of Dalton, and there were several 
foreshadowings of it, the most notable by William 
Higgins, who in 1789 published A Comparative 
View of the Phlogistic and Antiphlogistic Theories^ 
in which he says that ‘we may justly conclude 
that water is composed of molecules formed by the 
union of a single ultimate particle of dephlogisti- 
cated air [oxygen] to an ultimate particle of light 
inflammable air [hydrogen], and that they are 
incapable of uniting to a third particle of either 
principle.’ But it is doubtful whether he con- 
sidered this as an example of a general principle, 
and he does not appear to have considered the 
‘ ultimate particles ’ of an element as all alike. 

In 1804 the modern doctrine of chemical com- 
bination was definitely formulated by Dalton, and 
communicated to his friends. In 1808 he first 
published it in his New System of Chemical Phil- 
osophy. According to £)alton, the particles or 
atoms — he uses the terms indifferently— in a simple 
body are all exactly alike, and in a finite space 
I enormous in number. 

* Chemical analysis and synthesis go no farther than to the 
separation of particles from one another and to their reunion. 
No new creation or destruction of matter is within the reach o^ 
chemical agency. We might as well attempt to introduce a new 
planet into the solar system, or to annihilate one already in 
existence, as to create or destroy a particle of hydrogen. All the 
changes we can produce consist in separating particles that are 
in a state of cohesion or combination, and joining those that 
were previously at a distance.’ Compounds are definite group- 
ings of definite atoms. Thus 1 atom of A + 1 atom of B may 
form 1 atom of 0, binary ; or 1 atom of A -}- 2 atoms of B may 
form 1 atom of D, ternary, and so on. 

Here he uses ‘ atom ’ for C and D where we now 
use ‘ molecule ’ ; and it is evident that he does not 
think of an atom as an indivisible particle, but as 
the smallest particle of a body which has the 
properties of the body. If this particle is divided, 
the substance is resolved into different substances. 
Dalton goes on to show that the relative weights 
of two dements entering into, say, a binary com- 
pound are proportional to the weights of the atoms 
themselves, and he gives the first table of atomic 
weights of the elements, taking the hydrogen 
atom, the lightest, as having weight 1. 

Dalton’s great advance appears to consist in the 
clearness of his conception of an element as consist- 
ing of particles all alike, and whether truly atomic 
or not, yet indivisible by ordinary chemical agency, 
and in his supposition that compounds consisted in 
general of small groups of these elementary particles 
or atoms. This gave an easily pictured hypothesis 
to account for the chemical fact, by this time 
established, that the elements combine in definite 
proportions, which are always integral multiples of 
the smallest proportions in which they enter into 
combination. From this time forward, chemists, 
freed from the burden of the four elements, sought 
for bodies which were not to be decomposed by 
ordinary chemical and physical agency. These 
they termed ‘elements,’ and they investigated tbo 
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proportions in which the elements entered into 
compounds. 

Soon after the publication of Dalton’s theory, 
Avogadro put forward the hypothesis that m 
gases at the same temperature and pressure equal 
volumes contain equal numbers of molecules — a 
hypothesis then supported by experiments on the 
combination of gases, and since shown to be in 
accord with the kinetic theory of gases. 

We have seen that with Dalton the atom was 
not necessarily indivisible, but merely undivided, 
and in modern times probably no one has held the 
indivisibility. Indeed, quite early in the develop- 
ment of the atomic theory by chemists, the old 
idea was revived, that the atoms of the different 
elements were really made of one kind of material, 
differing only in the quantity or arrangement of 
that material. Prout held that all the atomic 
weights were exact multiples of the atomic weight 
of hydrogen, a supposition which seems to imply 
that other elements were really groups of hydrogen 
atoms not to be divided by known agency. Later, 
it was suggested that discrepancies with this theory 
might be accounted for by taking one half or one 
quarter of the hydrogen atom as the unit out of 
which other atoms were built. But subsequent 
research on atomic weights has not supported 
these suggestions. There were, however, other 
reasons for supposing some community of plan in 
atomic structure. If weights of different metals 
be taken, containing, on the atomic hypothesis, 
equal numbers of atoms, nearly equal quantities of 
heat are required in many cases to raise these 
weights through one degree of temperature. In 
electrolysis, equal quantities of electricity are re- 
quired to turn equal numbers of atoms out of 
combination. If the atoms of different elements 
had, as their only common property, weight or 
gravitation, and m other qualities were entirely 
different, we should hardly expect these quantita- 
tive relations. 

The chemical atomic theory, as set forth by 
Dalton, is a statical theory. For chemical pur- 
poses the atoms may, up to a certain point, be 
considered as little bodies somehow held together 
in compounds by forces which need not be specified ; 
and their motion and the motion of the molecules 
need not be regarded. 

By the middle of the 19th cent, the researches of 
Joule and others had led every one to reject the 
doctrine of heat as a substance, and had brought 
to the front the old idea that heat was the energy 
of motion and of separation of the atoms and 
molecules. The dynamic aspect of the atomic and 
molecular theory now began to be seriously studied. 
We have seen that D. Bernouilli made an early but 
fruitless attempt to show that gas pressure could 
be accounted for by molecular motion. Other 
attempts were made by Herapath in 1821, by 
Waterston in 1846 (published only in 1892, when 
Lord Rayleigh disinterred the paper from the 
archives of the Royal Society), and by Joule. 

Joule, in 1848 {Scientific Papers ^ i. 290), was the 
first to publish a calculation of the velocity with 
which the molecules are flying about. But^ the 
general acceptance of the dynamical, or, as it is 
now termed, the kinetic, theory began with the 
work of Krbnig, Clausius, and Maxwell about 
1856, and from that time onwards the theory has 
been developed in a series of memoirs by various 
authors, especially by Clausius, Maxwell, and 
Boltzmann. 

2 . Kinetic Theory.— The kinetic theory has been 
studied chiefly with regard to gases. It supposes 
that a gas consists of an enormous number of 
molectdes, all exactly alike in a given gas, but so 
small that their average distance apart is very 
great compared with the size of any one molecule. 


These molecules are flying about in all directions 
with very great velocities, continually colliding 
with each other and with the walls of any con- 
taining vessel. The collisions are of such a kind 
that on the whole the energy of motion remains 
the same so long as the temperature is constant. 
The molecules are so far apart that they do not 
act upon each other except just during the moment 
of collision. Between collisions, then, they move 
in straight lines, and the average length of path 
between two collisions is called the ‘ Mean Free 
Path.’ The velocities of the molecules are not all 
equal, but are grouped about a mean value which 
remains constant, and when the gas is in a constant 
or steady condition the grouping about this mean 
value IS constant. It can be shown from simple 
mechanical considerations that if is the average 
of the squares of the velocities, if p is the pres- 
sure, and if p is the density, then pjp. If 
we suppose that ^ remains constant so long as 
the temperature is constant, when the density is 
changed by changing the pressure, pjp is constant. 
This gives ‘ Boyle’s Law.^ The mean velocity is 
not quite the same as v (the square root of the 
mean of the squares), but the difference is only 
small. For hydrogen at 0° C. ^ is about 1800 metres 
per second— over a mile per second. For oxygen 
and nitrogen it is about a quarter of a mile per 
second. It can be shown that in a mixture of 
gases it is necessary that the average kinetic 
energy of each kind of molecule be the same 
in order that the collisions shall not affect the 
general condition ; hence it can be further shown 
that the number of molecules in equal volumes of 
two gases at the same temperature and pressure is 
equal. This is ‘Avogadro’s Law.’ Experiment 
snows that the pressure of a gas in a closed vessel 
increases by equal amounts with equal rises of 
temperature, and is, in fact, proportional to the 
temperature reckoned from - 273° C. as zero. Then 

is also proportional to this temperature. Or 
the mean kinetic energy of the particles is pro- 
portional to the temperature reckoned from - 273° 
C. On this scale of temperature the sun’s surface 
is probably about twenty times as hot as the 
earth’s surface, so that the molecules of hydrogen 
there have about twenty times as great a as 
they have here. Their velocity is thus about 4^ 
times as great, say, some 5 or 6 miles per second. 

So far it is not necessary to enter into the 
structure of the molecules ; but for further de- 
velopments with regard to the specific heats of 
gases, structure has to be taken into account, and 
difficulties arise into which we need not enter. 

The mean free path, or the average distance 
travelled in a straight line between two collisions, 
plays a very important part in the theory. It is 
evident that the rate of diffusion of one gas into 
another, or the diflusion of one part of the same 
gas into another part, will depend partly on the 
mean free path, partly on the velocity ; and from 
certain phenomena depending on the rate of diffu- 
sion, most simply from the resistance to the travel- 
ling of one layer of gas over another, the mean 
: free path can be calculated. For hydrogen at 
atmospheric pressure it is about 0*00002 cm., or, 
say, a little less than a hundred thousandth of an 
inch. For air it is almost half as much. This 
implies that the hydrogen molecule is eflectively less 
than the air molecule, since it can thread its way 
farther through its neighbours without collision. 

The greatest triumph of the kinetic theory con- 
sists in its determination of the size of the mole- 
cules and of the number in a given space. By the 
size of the molecules we are not to suppose some 
definite solid shape. Imagine two molecules ap- 
proaching so closely that they just begin to deflect 
each other, Le. just begin to collide. Draw equal 
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spheres round each, just touching. Then the 
radius of either sphere is termed the radius of 
molecular action, and the sphere round each mole- 
cule is taken to be the size of the molecule, even 
though the atomic centres may be far within the 
surface of the sphere. It is evident that the mean 
free path of a molecule depends partly on the 
number of molecules in a given space, and partly 
on their size, just as the distance a man can walk 
straight on in a street without touching another 
passenger will depend partly on the number of 
people, partly on their breadth from shoulder to 
shoulder. A relation can be found connecting the 
mean free path, the molecular size, and the number 
present in unit volume ; and since we know the 
mean free path, this gives a relation between size 
and number. Another relation can be obtained 
from the supposition that when the gas is con- 
densed to a liquid the contraction is due to all the 
molecular spheres coming into contact. We may 
illustrate this by thinking of a cloud of equal water 
drops in a vessel as representing the molecules. 
When the cloud sinks to the bottom of the vessel, 
the volume of water at the bottom will be equal to 
the volume of each drop multiplied by the number 
of drops. So the observed volume of liquid into 
which a given volume of gas condenses may he 
taken as equal to the volume of each molecule 
multiplied by the number of molecules. At least 
it may be taken as nearly equal. We cannot say 
how closely the molecules are packed in a liquid, 
and thus some uncertainty is introduced into the 
results obtained. Thus we have two relations be- 
tween number and size, and from these two we 
can calculate approximately both number and size. 
The result obtained is that the number of mole- 
cules in a cubic centimetre of a gas at 0 ® C. and 
atmospheric pressure is about 6 xi 0 ^®. The mass 
of a molecule of hydrogen, which we must suppose 
to consist of two atoms, is a little less than of 
a gramme. The radius of molecular action, differ- 
ing somewhat for different gases, lies between 10 "’ 
and 10 ‘® of a centimetre. The number of mole- 
cules in a cubic centimetre of water is about 10 ^^ 
and the distance from centre to centre about 
cm. (These results can be translated into inches if 
it is remembered that 1 inch := 2 ‘5 cm. ) The number 
of molecules of gas per cubic centimetre has been 
calculated in other ways, most notably from cer- 
tain experiments on electric discharge, and the 
results obtained are in fair accordance with those 
given above. Unless, then, we reject the theory 
altogether, we may assume that we know with fair 
accuracy both the * size ’ and the average distance 
apart of the molecules in a body. 

The kinetic theory, when applied to account for 
the properties of solids and liquids, has made very 
little progress. In the gaseous condition the mole- 
cules, according to the theory, spend most of their 
time in moving in straight lines, and when the 
collisions do occur there is no need to consider the 
forces acting. It is enough to assume that, on the 
whole, collisions do not alter the general condition. 
JMany properties can then be accounted for. But 
when we come to solids and liquids, the molecules 
are supposed to he so closely packed as to be 
always entangled with each other, and there is 
no mean free^ path. Hence we cannot go far 
without knowing the forces between the mole- 
cules ; and even if we could specify the forces, the 
calculations of their effects in such complex sys- 
tems would probably be exceedingly difficult. In 
the solid condition, we must suppose that the mole- 
cules do not move far from a mean position. Each 
is held by its neighbours, so that though it may 
be violently agitated it keeps slackly anchored, as 
it were, to one spok In a liquid, uie molecules 
are still entangled with each other, but they pos- 


sess more energy, and are able to break away 
every now and then from their anchorage and get 
into new surroundings. A liquid may probably 
be regarded as a cross between a solid and a gas — 
solid-like if time be reckoned by millionths or 
billionths of a second, gas-like if it be reckoned by 
seconds. 

3 . Atomic and molecular structure. — Since the 
kinetic theory of matter arose, several attempts 
have been made to imagine atomic structures 
which should serve to give some account of pheno- 
mena. Rankine (NichoFs Encyclopcedia^ s,v. 
‘Heat,’ p. 353) assumed that the atoms were 
little nuclei surrounded by atmospheres whirling 
round them in vortices— a revival of Descartes’s 
idea. Though Rankine made use of the theory 
himself, it is obscure in detail, and has not been 
used by others. 

The vortex atom of Lord Kelvin (PRSE^ Feb. 
1867) is a much more celebrated hypothesis. This 
atom is founded on Helmholtz’s investigations on 
fluid motion. We are to suppose that space is full 
of a frictionless incompressible fluid of uniform 
density throughout. An atom is a vortex ring in 
this fluid, a ring-shaped portion of the fluid dis- 
tinguished from the rest solely by its peculiar 
whirling motion. The whirling motion may be 
understood by running an india-rubber umbrella- 
ring along its stick. The friction makes it move 
round and round as it travels. The rings which an 
expert smoker makes are vortex rings. A spoon 
drawn sharply across a cup of tea makes half a 
vortex ring of which the two cut ends, as it were, 
appear as little whirlpools, the half ring being below 
the surface. We can make rings in real fluids, be- 
cause they possess viscosity or friction. But in a 
frictionless fluid, the creation and e(^ually the de- 
struction of a ring would require forces to act 
which the fluid itself does not possess ; so that a 
ring if in existence must have existed in all past 
time, and will persist in all future time, the same 
ortion of fluid always existing in it. We thus 
ave a suggestion for an indivisible and eternal 
atom. The difficulty of the mathematical investi- 
gation of the mutual actions of vortex rings is so 
great, that little progress has been made in the 
theory. But it possesses value in suggesting the 
possi&lity that all energy is of one fond, energy 
of motion either of the rings themselves or of the 
fluid outside the rings. In accounting for the 
eternity of the atom it perhaps goes too far. In 
recent years the theory has dropped into the 
background. 

Another hypothesis, due to Larmor {PRS Ixi. 
[1897] p. 275), supposes that space is filled with an 
elastic solid, or jelly, capable of vibrating and 
carrying waves. An atom is the centre of a strain 
or twist in the jelly. The strain is persistent, but 
it can move from point to point in the jelly, using 
new parts as it travels along. It is the form of 
strain which is the persistent atom. The atom 
may be likened to a kink on a rope which travels 
along the rope, new material continually passing 
into the kink to take the place of the materiEd 
which passes out of it, 

Larmor has developed this hypothesis in several 
memoirs, showing how electrical and optical phe- 
nomena are to be interpreted in terms of it. 

The latest atomic hypothesis is one which 
assigns an electrical structure to the atom. Here 
we can only give a sketch of the subject. Fuller 
details will be found in Electricity and Matter 
and The Corpusctdar Theory of Matter, by Sir 
J. J. Thomson, on whose researches the hypothesis 
is chiefly based, and in Electrons, by Sir Oliver 
Lodge. 

The idea that the forces keeping the atoms to- 
gether in the molecule are electrical in nature is 
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as old as Davy. It is rendered probable by the fact 
that electric charges put into a liquid will decom- 
pose it, and by the fact that one of the chief 
sources ot electricity is the voltaic cell in which 
chemical combination occurs and charges are given 
out. We may suppose that, if a molecule contains 
two constituent atoms or groups of atoms, one 
of these is positively electrified and the other 
negatively electrified, and that it is the attraction 
between the two charges which binds the atoms 
together to form the molecules. 

Faraday discovered that, when a liquid is de- 
composed by an electric current, a definite charge 
of electricity of each kind is required to disengage 
a definite amount of an element from a compound, 
and that, if we accept the atomic theory, the 
charge is proportional to the number of atoms 
disengaged. The hydrogen atom always requires 
the same charge. Other atoms require either the 
same charge as the hydrogen atom or twice the 
charge or a small multiple of it. There is no evi- 
dence for the existence of a smaller charge than 
that on the hydrogen atom, and apparently all 
other charges are exact multiples oi it. Thus 
electricity appears to be, as it were, atomic. Any 
quantity of it consists of multiples of the hydrogen 
atom charge, which is an undivided unit. We 
have to suppose that, when we decompose a rnole- 
cule, each constituent has a charge, one positive 
the other negative, and we have to put in equal 
neutralizing charges to render the products of de- 
composition neutral. This interpretation of Fara- 
day’s discovery may be regarded as the foundation 
of the theory of the electrical atom. ^ 

The superstructure began with a discovery made 
by Crookes, when investigating electric discharge 
in highly rarefied gases. If the discharge takes 
place between two metal plates in a space sufifi- 
ciently rarefied, Crookes found that a stream of 
negatively electrified matter shoots straight out 
from the plate to which negative electricity is 
supplied. This stream of matter can be deflected 
by a magnet. Sir J. J. Thomson found that it 
can be deflected also by electric force. In a 
series of brilliant experiments on the deflections 
by known magnetic and electric forces, he made 
the immensely important discoveries that the mass 
carrying a given charge is the same whatever 
the gas used, and that it is of the 

mass of hydrogen which would carry the same 
charge. By further experiments he showed that 
each particle in the stream carried a charge equal 
to that of the hydrogen atom, so that the mass of 
each particle is of the mass of the hydro- 

gen atom. These minute caniers of negative elec- 
tricity he termed ‘corpuscles.’ They are usually 
now called ‘ electrons.’ We must suppose that the 
electric forces during the discharge tear away the 
negatively electrified portions of the atoms at the 
negative plates, that these are alike for all atoms, 
and that their mass is but xtVtj P^^rt of the mass of 
the hydrogen atom. If the atom was neutral 
before the corpuscle was tom from it, an equal 
positive charge remains behind upon what is left. 

In building up the electric atom we must bear 
in mind that all experiment shows that there are 
equal quantities of the two opposite charges. We 
do not know of such a thing as a charge of one kind 
alone. One kind of charge is always accompanied 
by the other kind of charge—either united to it as 
in a so-called neutral atom, or separated from it by 
a greater or less distance, yet connected to it by 
forces. We imagine, then, that an atom consists 
electrically of a charge of positive electricity and 
a greater or less number of electrons, and there 
are reasons for supposing that the number of elec- 
trons is proportional to the atomic weight. The 
oxygen atom will possess, for instance, 16 times 
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as many electrons as the hydrogen atom. The 
positive charge is equal to the sum of all the nega- 
tive charges on the electrons. This positive charge 
is supposed to be spherical, and to be distributed 
uniformly within the sphere. In some way it 
coheres and occupies a definite volume of the 
order of the atomic volume, say, 10"® cm. radius. 
The spherical supposition is made for simplicity 
of treatment. Tne electrons are moving about 
inside the globe, and can move without resistance 
through the positive. With these suppositions, it 
can be shown that, if there were a single electron 
moving within the globe of positive, it would have 
a definite period of revolution round the centre of 
the globe, the same whatever its distance from the 
centre. With a number of electrons moving in 
orbits round the centre, each would affect the time 
of revolution of the others, but certain arrange- 
ments of orbits would persist. Other arrange- 
ments might be unstable, and then electrons 
might be thrown out of the atom. As the 
electrons circulate in their orbits, they radiate out 
energy in the form of waves, one wave for each 
revolution, and the hypothesis thus seeks to ac- 
count for light and other radiation of like kind. 
If two such atoms approach each other, one may 
be so nearly unstable that it parts with one elec- 
tron, giving it to the other, which may absorb it 
into its own system. One atom, then, gains a small 
balance of positive, while the other has acquired 
an equal small balance of negative, and, these 
opposite charges attracting each other, the atoms 
keep together and form a molecule. 

The atom possesses an enormous store of energy 
in the motion of the negative electrons. It may 
become unstable through mutual action of these 
in their orbits, and some part may fly off to form 
a new atom. Thus the hypothesis seeks to 
account for the breaking down of the atoms which 
appears to occur in radium and other radio-active 
bodies. 

We have seen that the mass of each electron 
is xtVv part of that of the hydrogen atom.^ The 
hypothesis gives an account of this mass w^hich we 
owe to J. J. Thomson. If a body with an electric 
charge upon it is moving, it acts like a short 
length of electric current, and it is surrounded by 
a field of magnetic force; that is, there is mag- 
netic energy in the space around as well as electric 
energy. If the moving body is a sphere with the 
charge upon its surface, the quantity of magnetic 
energy is directly proportional to the square of its 
velocity, and is inversely as its radius. Now, the 
mass of a body may be measured by the energy 
required to get up in it a given velocity v, for 
that energy is mv^j% If the sphere has mass 
m and no charge, its energy when moving with 
V is If it has a charge, then there is in 

addition the magnetic energy also proportional 
to v^, say, or the total will be (m + rn}) v^/2. 

Suppose that when without charge the sphere has 
no mass, m will be 0. When it has a charge, there 
will still be mass mb or rather the sphere will 
behave just as if it had this mass. It is possible, 
then, that the mass of the electron is entirely due 
to its charge. Calculation shows that a masslesi 
sphere carrying a surface charge equal to that of 
the hydrogen atom, and about 10’^® cm. in radius, 
would behave as if it had mass xtStj the hydro- 
gen atom. 

If we could suppose that the hydrogen atom con- 
tains 1700 electrons, we could thus account for its 
whole mass. But it appears much more probable 
that that atom contains but one or a few electrons, 
so that if we are still to give an electrical account 
of mass, we must break up the positive globe into 
very small spheres enormous in number, and each 
containing a very small charge, far smaller than 
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that on the electron, these being scattered through 
the globe* But for this supposition there does not 
as yet appear to be any justiiication, i.e. it does 
not account for any observed phenomena. 

Certain experiments do seem to show that the 
mass of the electrons is fully accounted^for by the 
magnetic energy of their charges when in motion ; 
but even if we accept this account it is very doubt- 
ful if we have ‘ explained ’ mass. Certainly ail 
our measurements of energy involve the idea of 
mass, and it may perhaps be maintained that the 
magnetic energy in the space round the moving 
electron implies the existence of mass in that 
space to serve as a seat for the energy. If so, the 
electric theory of mass only takes the mass from 
the inside of the moving sphere and spreads it 
through the outside space. Again, we come to 
the Boscovich* Faraday conception, that an atom 
is wherever its force acts — not at the centre alone, 
but spread through all space. 

Summary, --Present position of the atomic theory, 
— The belief that matter is granular in structure, 
that it consists of exceedingly minute discrete 
particles, is irresistible. The particle structure 
accounts for a vast host of observed facts, for 
which no other explanation has been suggested. 
We must accept it, unless we abandon all explana- 
tion by means of hypothesis, and are willing to 
content ourselves with mere desciiption of pheno- 
mena — a frame of mind which is non-existent. 
When we pursue the particle structure into detail, 
we hnd an excellent explanation for the facts of 
chemistry in the hypothesis that, in a definite 
chemical compound, the particles are molecules, 
all alike, ancl that each molecule consists of a 
group of still smaller particles, which, without 
prejudice to their divisibility, we call atoms. The 
chemist finds that the compound can be resolved 
into bodies, each of which is incapable of further 
resolution by ordinary chemical agency, and which 
he terms ‘ elementary.’ An element is supposed to 
consist of atoms all alike in each one kind. No 
explanation other than this has been devised for 
chemical phenomena, and it works so well that it 
has been universally accepted. So far, we cannot 
even conceive of any other hypothesis. The hypo- 
thesis that in a gas the molecules are, on the 
average, far apart and rushing about leads to a 
simple explanation of many gas properties, and 
has suggested properties hitherto unknown which 
investigation has shown to exist. Again, no alter- 
native hypothesis has been offered; and if we 
accept this, we are bound to accept the determina- 
tions of number and size, determinations arrived 
at also from other starting-points. 

So far, no special assumptions need be made as 
to atomic or molecular structure. But if we seek 
an explanation, on the atomic hypothesis, of certain 
electrical phenomena, we must imagine some de- 
finite structure for the atom. The electrical atom, 
in some such form as that described, is the only 
atom yet imagined which has any value for the 
purpose. It has served to explain many of the 
phenomena, and it has suggested researches which 
have led to new and important discoveries. It is 
easy to criticize it, to point out the large assump- 
tions on which it is founded. There is, for instance, 
the coherent globe of positive electricity held 
together by unknown agency and allowing the 
negative electrons to move about freely in it. For 
this we require properties unlike the properties of 
any known electrical system. But the chief value 
of such a hypothesis lies, not in its objective truth, 
but in its success in accounting for, in co-ordinating, 
what we actually observe, and in predicting results 
which are afterwards verified. It is to be regarded 
as a ‘working model’ which gives the same results 
as the actual atom, though, it may be, by quite 


diflerent machinery. From this point of view the 
electrical atom is a brilliant success. 

We observe phenomena due to matter in large 
masses. Our senses tell us nothing of ultra-micro- 
scopic structure, and perhaps the sparkling of zinc 
sulphide when exposed to radium _ is the only 
phenomenon which can fairly be ascribed to single 
atoms, each sparkle being assigned to the impact 
of one atom. When we go behind observed pheno- 
mena and assume a minute structure to account 
for them— -a structure far beyond the range of our 
senses in minuteness, and probably utterly beyond 
direct verification — it is jjossible to imagine 
many types of structure which will account for 
what we observe ; just as when we stand in front 
of a clock which we cannot open, we can imagine 
many different trains of wheel-work which will 
account for the motion of the hands. We must, 
therefore, accept only provisionally any one type 
of atomic structure which may be offered. It is, 
on the highest valuation, only one possible solution 
of the problem. We must be prepared for altera- 
tion, for addition, for re-construction, as new 
phenomena are observed and need to be accounted 
for. We must be prepared even to abandon it 
altogether if some better ‘working model’^ is de- 
vised. The hypotheses of science are continually 
changing. Olcf hypotheses break down and new 
ones take their place. But the classification of 
known phenomena which a hypothesis has sug- 
gested, and the new discoveries of phenomena to 
which it has led, remain as positive and permanent 
additions to natural knowledge when the hypothesis 
itself has vanished from thought. 

Literature.— For early history : R. Angus Smith, Memoir 
of John Dalton, and History of the Atomic Theory, Londo^ 
1866. For the present condition of knowledge on Atomic 
Weights: S. Young, Stoichiometry, 1908. For the Kinetic 
Theory : O. E. Meyer, Kinetic Theory of Gases (Eng. tr. 2nd 
ed.); an elementary exposition is given in Poynting and 
Thomson, Heat^, 1908, oh. ix. For the Vortex-nng Theory ; 
J. Clerk Maxwell, ‘Atom’ in HBr^; J. J. Thomson, Motion 
of Vortex Kings, 1883 [an advanced mathematical treatise carry- 
ing the subject to its furthest point]. For Professor Larmor's in- 
vestigations : J. Larmor, jEtherand Matter, 1900 [a mathemat- 
ical exposition]. For Lord Kelvin’s views on the Boscovichian 
Atoms, his Baltimore Lectures, Cambridge, 1904 [a treatise on 
OTtics]. For the Electrical Atomic Theory : J. J. Thomson, 
Electricity and Matter, 1904, Discharge of Electricity through 
Gases, 1898, and Corpuscular Theory of Matter, 1907 ; Sir O. 
Lodge, Electrons, 1906. For the use of the Electrical Theory 
in Optics : P. Drude, Theory of Optics, 1902 [a mathematicid 
treatise on optics, developed on the Electro-magnetic Theory of 
Light, and using the conception of the electric construction of 
the Atom]. J. H. POYNTING. 

ATONEMENT.— See Expiation and Atone- 
ment. 

ATROPHY, — This term in its simplest meaning 
signifies lack of nourishment, but in its strictest 
use is applied to the diminution and enfeeblement 
of the limbs and organs, or parts of organs, of 
complex animals and vegetables as a result of 
disuse. The rapid decrease in weight of an animal 
as a result of starvation, or the wasting (emacia- 
tion) so commonly seen as a consequence of pro- 
longed fever or malignant disease, does not even 
in the medical sense come under the heading 
‘ atrophy ’ ; this term is used to express such 
changes as the wasting of a muscle when its nerve 
supply is cut. Muscles are in reality the specialized 
end-organs of motor nerves, and without the neces- 
sary stimulus from the nerve-centres the muscle 
is useless. The atrophy of a muscle is brought 
about not only by dividing its dominant nerve, but 
also by destroying the nerve-centre in the spinal 
cord or brain from which its impulses to contract 
are derived. Examples of atrophied muscles from 
these causes may be found in every Poor Law 
infirmary in Great Britain. Similar results may 
be studied in other special sense-organs like the 
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eye ; when the optic nerve is divided, or the visual 
centre in the brain destroyed, the retina, the 
delicate structure in the eyeball which is the 
recipient of light rays, quickly atrophies. It is 
likewise a matter of importance for the preserva- 
tion of highly organized structures that they be 
kept in moderate use. It is common knowledge 
that living animals kept in dark places lose their 
acuteness of vision, and in fish, crustaceans, and 
burrowing forms of animal life the sense of vision 
is not only diminished but is actually lost, and the 
eyeballs diminish to inconspicuous dots. 

The most interesting examples of atrophy and 
suppression of parts are those which come under 
the observation of naturalists and morphologists. 
These observers are especially interested in the 
efiects produced by disuse of organs of animals and 
plants caused by changed habits of life, or by the 
increasing importance of other organs. This is 
illustrated by tadpoles. When the frog embryo 
emerges from the egg, it has a long tail and 
external gills ; in the course of its metamorphosis 
limbs appear, and the tadpole assumes more and 
more the form of a frog ; the gills and tail do not 
drop off, but are slowly absorbed and disappear, 
and the aquatic tadpole is changed to the amphi- 
bious frog. The disappearance and modification of 
the cartilaginous arches which supported its gills, 
and some correlated changes in the framework of 
the skull, are as remarkable, though not so obvious, 
as the atrophy of the tail. Similar atrophy of 
organs may be studied in many animal forms 
which in their early life enjoy a free existence, 
hut later become fixed forms, such as ascidians. 
Many remarkable instances of the atrophy and 
disappearance of larval organs may be studied 
among invertebrates, especially sea-urchins and 
star-fishes. Whilst wondering at these remark- 
able things, we should not overlook the fact that 
many instances of this suppression of parts occur 
in the highest mammals, even in man. The fall 
of the milk-teeth is due to a process similar to 
that which causes the loss of the tail in tadpoles 
and ascidians. Puppies are born blind, owing to 
the existence of a vascular membrane occupying 
the space known as the pupil of the eye; this 
membrane atrophies, and the pups become sensible 
to light. In the human embryo this membrane 
is also present, but it disappears shortly before 
birth. 

The bodies of all mammalia contain many 
remnants of organs which in the early stage of 
their development were of first-rate importance 
in their economy ; but when the animals are bom 
and become lung-breathers, the alteration in the 
manner of respiration leads to very great changes 
in a few of the larger blood-vessels, causing them 
to atrophy ; hut they remain throughout life 
detectable by the eye and scalpel of the anatomist. 
Even more remarkable are the great number of 
vestiges of parts which may be discovered in every 
special organ of the body ; and the more specialized 
the organ has become, the greater the number of 
atrophied parts it contains. The brain abounds 
in such remnants, and contains rudiments of a 
third eye. The organ of hearing, and even the 
external ear, or auricle, contain manjj atrophied 
parts. This is true of the eyeball and its protect- 
ing lids. A child can verify for himself that a horse 
or a dog has three eyelids, merely by holding the 
paired eyelids apart ; and if he examines the nasal 
side of his own orbit he will see the little pink 
cone representing the third eyelid (nictitating 
membrane) of the horse, dog, and owl, and with 
a magnifying glass may distinguish the delicate 
hairs upon it. The larynx, the heart, the liver, 
the intestines, and even the limbs abound in 
vestiges. In those remarkably modified mammals 


the whales, the hind limbs are represented by 
mere rudiments concealed in blubber. 

Probably the result of atrophy in producing pro- 
found modification of outward form and structure 
and yet leaving traces of its steps in the form of 
atrophied organs is nowhere so convincing as, or 
more easily studied than, in those interesting 
fiowers known as orchids. The present writer 
believes that it is hardly an exaggeration to urge 
that orchids hold the same relation in the floral 
world in regard to modification of form through 
atrophy and suppression of parts — the results of a 
changed environment — that whales hold for the 
same reasons among mammals. 

Not the least important aspect of atrophy is 
its relation to sexual organs. It is well known 
that flowers represent the reproductive organs of 
phanerogamous plants, and that in many of them 
a single flower contains male and female parts. 
In some plants the sexes of the flowers are separate, 
some being male and others female. A careful 
investigation of the development of certain flowers 
which, when fully blown, are of single sex, shows 
that they possess the germs of organs belonging to 
both sexes, and that in the course of growth the 
organs of one sex develop and attain maturity, 
whilst those of the opposite sex remain rudiment- 
ary or completely atrophy. It happens, and not 
infrequently, that in a flower of a plant normally 
unisexual the male and female parts develop 
equally ; such are called hermaphrodite. Exactly 
similar conditions have been detected throughout 
the animal kingdom, even to its summit — man. 
In the higher mammals, hermaphrodite forms are 
always sterile, and regarded as malformations. In 
addition to suppressed or atrophied parts resuming 
a former higher grade of development, they may 
even in their degenerate condition, like idlers in a 
community, be a source of much trouble. Very 
many curious and often dangerous conditions, 
known to surgeons as cysts and tumours, arise in 
the remnants of belated organs. Many occur in 
the neighbourhood of the mouth, tongue, and neck. 
Probably the two most persistently fatal are the 
vermiform appendix, and the remnant of the repre- 
sentative of the yolk-sac, known as Meckebs 
diverticulum^ a fertile source of intestinal obstruc- 
tion as well as a cause of malformation in that 
part of the alimentary canal known as the Ueum. 

When an organ, or part of an organ, which is 
usually suppressed, or represented by an atrophied 
rudiment in the adult, appears as a fairly formed 
part in an animal, it is regarded as a malformation. 
For example, men and women normally possess 
twelve pairs of ribs, but the vertebral segments in 
the necK, and some of those in the loin, possess 
minute undifferentiated ribs. In many vertebrates 
the corresponding cervical and lumbar vertebrae 
bear well-developed ribs, but, as they are always 
present, it is usual to speak of them as normal. 
Occasionally in man the rudimentary ribs in the 
neck and loin appear as well-developed elements 
in the skeleton. Thus a skeleton with thirteen 
pairs of ribs is described as being abnormal. The 
condition has a deeper meaning. The interpreta- 
tion which the morphologist places on the matter 
is this: Man is descended from an ancestor who 
normally possessed more than twelve pairs of ribs ; 
the cervical and lumbar ribs have undergone sup- 
pression, and are represented by rudiments or 
vestiges. When a vestige of this character re- 
appears in a functional form, it is described as an 
example of atavism [q^v,) or reversion. 

Atavistic phenomena are easily studied in plants. 
This has been a subject of great fascination since 
Goethe drew the attention of botanists to the fact 
that the various parts of a flower may be regarded 
as modified leaves. This does not mean that aack 
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part of a flower is a metamorphosed leaf, but that 
we are able to trace every structural gradation, 
from leaves to bracts, from bracts to sepals ; and 
not infrequently sepals will be replaced by or 
become converted into true leaves. The changes 
from sepals to petals, and from petals to stamens, 
are as gradual as from bracts to sepals ; and the 
homology is often declared by the stamens becom- 
ing petals, and petals appearing as leaves. Even 
stamens occasionally revert in this way, and 
constitute abnormalities or monstrosities. 

Atavistic conditions of this kind are met with in 
animals, especially in connexion with the append- 
ages of crustaceans ; and it is astounding to see a 
lobster with an antenna surmounting its eye-stalk 
and replacing the whole or part of its eye. Yet 
parallel malformations occur in sheep, dogs, and 
children, when the conjunctival covering of the 
eyeball reverts to skin and produces hair. Al- j 
though men offer explanations of these curious 
phenomena, and call them reversions to ancestral 
types or adaptations to environment, or seek to 
solve them by the phrase ‘natural selection,’ it 
must be admitted that the cause still remains 
veiled in impenetrable mystery. It is also certain 
that, if we knew the cause of the shedding of the 
milk-teeth in children, we should be able to explain 
the origin of species, and the cause of the great 
division of plants and animals into males and 
females. See also Degeneration, Disease. 

Literature — F. E, Beddard, A Book on Whales^ London, 
1900 ; C. Darwin, The Fertilisation of Orchids'^, London, 1885 ; 
J. Bland-Sutton, Evolution and Disease, London, 1890; M, 
Masters, Vegetable Teratology, London, 1869. 

J. Bland-Sutton. 

ATTACHMENT. — Attachment may be con- 
sidered in three relations : (1) attachment to the 
things of sense ; (2) to objects of afiection ; ( 3 ) to 
the fruits of action. 

1. Attachment to the things of sense, — This is the 
uncontrollable attraction that the physical and emo- 
tional environment has for the lower consciousness 
in man. Now it is obvious that attachment in this 
sense is perfectly natural, and is quite necessary 
for long stages of evolution during which the ego in 
man is gaining experience and learning the neces- 
sity for self-control, while the various faculties of 
the mind are developed through the activities 
induced by the struggle for life and goods. The 
characteristic of this form of attachment is that 
it centres in the personal self, and is essentially 
selflsh, and so cannot be an abiding condition in 
the life of humanity. A time comes in the evolu- 
tion of each individual soul when that attachment 
is weakened and a new centre formed; and it is 
religion that then begins to draw in opposition 
to that dovmward absorption in worldly afiairs 
which claims so strongly the energies of man. 
There may indeed be long periods during which 
the attraction towards a spiritual life may seem 
almost inoperative, but sooner or later must come 
the conversion to a new cotirse of life, when the 
old way will be forsaken and an upward path 
adopted. 

2. Objects of affection. — Though attachment here, 
in the more primitive phases, is strongly permeated 
with selfishness, yet there is always and in all cases 
a centre of attraction formed outside the self, 
and this change, implying new motives, at once 
begins to humanize ana improve the entire nature. 
From sex and family affections— extended gradually 
to comrades and friends — there eventually arises 
a wide love of mankind, losing all the elements 
of attachment as it grows in unselfishness and 
approaches union with the Divine. 

3. The fruits of action. — Man seeks advanta- 
geous results ; he sets his mind on success, and is 
proportionally elated or depressed as events turn 
out in accordance with his wishes or against them. 


He is attached to the outcome of Ms efforts, and is 
not content solely with doing his duty, or his best, 
and leaving the result to God. It is on this kind 
of attachment that the Bhagavad Gltd (ch. 5 ) has 
so much to say : * The man who is devoted and not 
attached to the fruit of his actions obtains tran- 
quillity ; whilst he who through desire has attach- 
ment for the fruit of action is bound down thereby.’ 
Man acts less and less selfishly as he rises towards 
perfection, and he remains undismayed and patient 
when the results appear adverse. When lie has 
rid himself of all the lower attachments, he is no 
longer a slave to the lower desires, and has become 
reaOT to enter the abode of bliss, or the Kingdom 
of Heaven, for he has conquered self and obtained 
freedom. 

Literature.— Fowler and Wilson, The Principles of Morals, 
Oxford, 1894, p. 98; Davidson, Christian Ethics, London, 
1899, p. 110 f. ; Newbolt, The Sacrament of the Altar, London, 
1908, pp. 175, 260; Copleston, Buddhism, Primitive and 
Presents London, 1908, p. 93. See also Detachment, Love, 
Feeling. G. A, GaSKELL. 

ATTENTION.- 

* strange to say, so patent a fact as the perpetual presence 
of selective attention has received hardly any notice from psy- 
chologists of the English empiricist school. The Germans have 
explicitly treated of it, either as a faculty or as a resultant ; 
but in the pages of such writers as Locke, Hume, Hartley, the 
Mills, and Spencer, the word scarcely occurs, or if it does so, it 
is parenthetically and as if by inadvertence. The motive of 
this ignoring of the phenomenon is obvious enough. These 
writers are bent on showing how the higher faculties of the 
mind are pure products of “experience”; and experience is 
supposed to be of something simply given. Attention, implying 
a degree of reactive spontaneity, would seem to break through 
the circle of pure receptivity which constitutes “ experience,'* 
and hence must not be spoken of under penalty of interfering 
with the smoothness of the tale’ (James, Principles of Psy> 
ckology, i. 402). 

This is the opening paragraph of James’s chapter 
on Attention, which introduced into English-speak- 
ing countries a new and better way of treating the 
subj ect. Other writers on Psychology have written 
luminously on the subject, and readers of the works 
of Ward, Baldwin, Stout and others, may now have 
an adequate conception of the function of attention 
in the evolution of mental life, and of its significance 
in mental work. 

While the empiricists have, for the reason stated 
by Professor James, thrust attention into the back- 
ground, and have neglected the whole function of 
mental activity in experience, other schools also 
have conspired towards the neglect of this form of 
mental action. Idealism in all its forms finds 
scarcely any place for it and its function. As the 
empiricist, in the interest of a view which regarded 
experience as given and determined by the pressure 
of the external order on the mind, insisted that all 
experience is implicit in sense impressions, so the 
idealist regarded experience as determined by the 
evolution of the Idea. Will is, for some of them, 
especially for Mr. Bradley, the self-realization of 
the Idea. But in the evolution of the Idea there 
is no room for selective attention ; there is scarcely 
room for any activity of the subject at all. It is 
curious that both idealists and empiricists come to 
practically the same result. Empiricists ignore 
selective attention, because they wish to account 
for all the products of experience by laws of 
association which cluster things together inde- 
pendently of the activity of the subject ; and 
idealists, in the interests of the ideal order, regard 
experience as dictated by the objective selection 
of pure thought. 

In truth, the question of attention and its signifi- 
cance involves the whole question of the possibility 
of spontaneity in life, and of whether the move- 
ment of life is wholly determined from without, 
or whether the organic being has the power of 
selecting, out of various possibilities, what it can 
be and do. Is there such a thing as subjective 
selection, as Dr. Ward calls it, or 01 game selee- 
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tion, as Professor Baldwin calls it ? Or is the life 
of an organism determined for it by factors in 
which it has no function? Is there subjective 
selection, or is all determined by what is called 
Natural Selection? The question is too large to 
be argued here, but it is named because the same 
fundamental issue is raised by writers on atten- 
tion. It may be well, then, simply to state the 
issue as it appears from the view of Biology before 
we discuss it from the narrower view of Psychology 
and Ethics. 

The question may be broadly stated thus : Is 
there an autonomy of life ? Is the proper activity 
of the organism a real factor in biology ? And are 
there new concepts required to describe the func- 
tions of life, in addition to those which are required 
for an adequate account of the phenomena of the 
inorganic world ? A quarter of a century ago, it 
was strongly affirmed that a true and adequate 
scientific account of vital behaviour could be 
reached only when the behaviour of life could be 
expressed in terms of physics and chemistry. Vital 
phenomena were only transformed physical and 
chemical processes. They were altogether deter- 
mined by the pressure of physical and chemical 
activities. Let one read the writings of Huxley, 
or the art. ‘ Zoology ’ in EBr and it will be seen 
that the physical and chemical explanation held 
the field. It holds the field no longer. There are 
now many who do not fear to speak of the auto- 
nomy of life, and who do not hesitate to affirm 
that the chief factor in biological science is the 
proper activity of the organism. It is questioned 
now whether any organic feature can be explained, 
even in the most general way, by the action of 
physical forces. 

‘ What at first seems to be the result of mechanical pressure 
may afterwards be found to be an active process of growth, and 
what at first seems to be a full effect of capillarity among 
homogeneous elements may afterwards be shown to depend on 
specialized metabolic conditions of the surfaces as its principal 
cause ’ (Driesch, The Science and Philosophy oj the Organism, 
i. p. 93). 

As Driesch further shows, these processes do not 
constitute life, ‘they are used by life.' In this 
sentence the issue is stated with clearness and 
precision. Life uses for its own purpose the 
physical and chemical processes, and account must 
be taken of the activity of life, if we are to under- 
stand the problem of vital behaviour. 

Life, then, uses the physical and chemical pro- 
cesses, and by its own activity disposes of them for 
its own purpose, and puts them to uses not forth- 
coming in the inorganic world. Alien matter is 
taken up, transformed, raised to a higher level, 
and used for the weal of the organism. Life selects 
out of the environment what is needed for itself. 
There is selective activity on the part of life; it 
takes what it needs and neglects what it does not 
need. 

* Turn a miscellaneous lot of birds into a garden : a flycatcher 
will at once be intent on the gnats, a bullfinch on the pease, a 
thrush on the worms and snails. Scatter a mixture of seeds 
evenly over a diversified piece of country : heath and cistus will 
spring up in the dry, flags and rushes m the marshy, ground ; 
violets and ferns in the shady hollows, gorse and broom on the 
hilltops. ... By the principle of subjective selection special 
environments are singled out by different individuals from the 
general environment common to all, and so far there is not 
necessarily any competition. Two artists or two anglers may 
be in each other’s way, but an artist and an angler will hardly 
incommode each other. A garden would still interest a fly- 
catcher if there were neither pease nor cherries in it, provided 
the insects remained ; whereas the bullfinch would at once 
forsake it. Natural selection, as distinct from subjective selec- 
tion, comes into play only when two anglers contend for the 
same fish, two artists compete for the same prizes, when the 
early bird gets the worm that the later one must go without ’ 
(Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism^, i. 295 f.). 

For a complete explanation of biological pheno- 
mena, account must be taken, no doubt, of the two 
comprehensive factors summed up under the names 
of ‘natural selection' and ‘subjective selection.' 


This is not the place to deal with them in any com- 
prehensive manner (see art. Activity and other 
related articles). Here it is sufficient to say that 
natural selection (comprehending under that name 
all external conditions, and all that Darwin sets 
forth under the comprehensive title of Natural 
Selection) is not sufficient to describe the behaviour 
of life, or to account for its manifold activities. 
Life itself counts for something in the final result. 
Growth, assimilation, and reproduction attest the 
activity of life. These -ihow that life so far selects 
its environment, and that, if there are a thousand 
species in a square mile of ground, each selects its 
own environment, and each uses it in its own way, 
and for its own purposes. 

The wider problem set to biology by the activity 
of the organism, and by subjective selection in 
relation to natural selection, is parallel to the 
problem set to the psychologist and the moralist 
by the relation of attention to the general condi- 
tions imposed on conscious individual life by the 
fact that there are logical laws, laws of association, 
psychological conditions of thought, action, and 
feeling, and other conditions which seem to deter- 
mine the limits within which attention is to be 
exercised. As in biology we ask the question, 
Does natural selection account for vital experi- 
ence without the postulate of the activity of the 
organism? so here we ask the question, Do the 
logical, psychological, and other laws and condi- 
tions of mental life account for mental beliaviour 
without the postulate of the conscious activity of 
the individual subject? 

As regards life in general, it is to be observed 
that its first work is concerned with those move- 
ments which are indispensable to vital functions 
and to its existence as a living body. As a primary 
condition of existence an organism must adapt 
itself to its surroundings, and a series of actions 
must proceed in order that such an end may be 
accomplished. These activities relate themselves 
to the general ends of self-preservation and the 
preservation of the species. A full account of the 
phenomena connected with this problem would lead 
us into the region of the relation of organ and func- 
tion, the relation of appetite and desire to their 
objects, and also the relation of feeling generally 
towards physiological processes on the one hand 
and mental processes on the other. Without 
entering into these, we shall merely notice here 
that life can be described only as a series of actions 
having reference to an end. That end is the pre- 
servation of the individual or the preservation 
of the species. It is a question whether those 
activities which are said to he instinctive in the 
individual are really so ; that is, whether they are 
the outcome of activities which at the outset were 
acts of choice, these being by repetition consoli- 
dated into habit ; or whether they were automatic 
from the beginning. Some contend that actions 
at present instinctive were originally the outcome 
of choice, and that these actions, stimulated by a 
feeling of pleasure, which usually accompanies the 
exercise of vital functions, have been translated 
into habit, and have passed into the region of 
reflex action Habit is ‘lapsed intelligence,' i,e. 
voluntary action may become instinctive, or im- 
pulsive, and in the evolution of life may become 
habitual or reflex action. 

But, if we take any organism as it stands, 
leaving undecided the question as to the forces 
which have operated to make it what it is, there 
is no doubt that every organism has to adjust 
itself to its environment. Whether it has been 
made by the slow processes of what is called 
natural selection, or whether it has had something 
to do with the making of itself, yet, as it is there 
in its circumstances and conditions, it has to strive. 




to work, to adapt itself to varying conditions ; and 
if it is to survive, it must select the most advan- 
tageous course of action. In the case of life gener- 
ally this is comparatively simple. The individual 
organism adapts itself to its environment by a 
series of actions directed to the main ends of self- 


preservation or the preservation of the species. 

* All acts of willing*, whether external or internal, are divided 
into two great classes, the first comprising simple or impulsive 
acts ; the second, complex acts, which imply freedom of choice. 
Simple or impulsive acts are determined by a single motive, 
whereas complex acts, though they may be determined by a 
single motive, imply a choice between several. An impulsive 
action, whether internal or external, is therefore quicker than 
an act of choice, which is preceded by a feeling of doubt and 
hesitation. The latter is also termed a free act, or an act of 
“ free-will,” because it expresses more clearly than any other 
the freedom, spontaneity, and independence of the individual 
with regard to external stimuli. Impulsive acts are also acts of 
volition, though m a lesser degree than acts of free-will, and 
possess the character of spontaneous consciousness, which dis- 
tinguishes all manifestations of the will ’ (Villa, Contemporary 
Psychology, p. 213). 

Ill an ordinary organism, up to tbe appearance of 
reflective consciousness, action is directed to its 
ends mainly by what Villa calls ‘a single motive.’ 
Driven by the impulse of hunger or of love, the 
action of the organism goes straight to its object. 
Whether ^lis is the outcome of natural selection, 
or whether it is acquired by the organism itself as 
the result of a process of education, it is not 
necessary here to decide. For in either case the 
adaptation is there, and the action of the organism 
is the result of subjective need finding its satisfac- 
tion in an appropriate object. In any event, the 
action and its motive are simple, direct, and im- 
perative. 

In a life which is merely organic, the need of the 
organism may be regarded as in direct and simple re- 
lation to its external objects, and proceeds straight to 
the apfiropriation of them; in conscious life, or in the 
life which is on the way towards self-consciousness, 
other factors enter in, and the situation becomes 


more complex. Yet the more complex situatior 
rises naturally out of the simpler. There is nc 
abrupt break in the evolution of mental life, and 
we can scarcely say when what we call attention 
begins to be properly exercised. In every organism 
there is a centre, to which all movements are re- 
ferred. The organism is aware of its own needs, 
and of the objects which are to satisfy those needs. 
With the growth of consciousness, the awareness 
becomes intensified, until, in the fully-developed 
self-conscious life, consciousness is aware of itselJ 
and of all its needs and aims. But consciousness in 
general is just this awareness, and this aAvareness 
mvolves that mental activity which we call atten- 
tion. More fully described in the words of Dr. 
Ladd, attention is ' a purposeful volition, suffused 
with peculiar feelings of eftbrt or strain, and accom- 
panied by a changed condition of the field of dis- 
criminative consciousness, as respects intensity, 
content, and clearness ’ {Psychology ^ Descriptivt 
and Explanatory, p. 61). While the description 
just given seems to apply in its fullness only to a 
mentaJ life completely developed, it is in a measure 
applicable to all conscious life. It will be ob- 
served that in the definition given above there 
is no attempt to limit attention to the exclusive 
operation of any particular activity of the mind. 
It is,^ on the contrary, the synthesis of all the 
acti^ties of the mind, whether of feeling, willing, 
or thinking. Attention is thus elementary and 
universal ; it belongs to every state of conscious- 
ness, and is present in every field of consciousness, 
or, as is said by Dr. Ward ; 

As to the subjective relation of objects, the relation of pre- 
“merely to note that on the side of the 
eubject It implies what for want of a better word, may be called 
extending: the denotation of this term so as to include 
even what we ordinarily call inattention. Attention so used will 
thus cover part of what is meant by consciousness— so much of 
It, that IS, as answ'ers to being- mentally active, active enough 


at least to receive impressions.” Attention on the side of the 
pbject implies intensity on the side of the object : we might 
indeed almost call intensity the matter of a presentation, with- 
out which it IS a nonentity ' (is’JSrio, art. ‘ Psychology,’ p. 41^. 

Awareness of the stream of consciousness, as it 
passes on, becomes attention in the stricter sense 
as elements in experience become more or less 
intense. It is impossible here to enumerate all the 
elements which enter into consciousness, nor is it 
necessary. For the reaction of the mind against 
its presentations, whatever these may be, gives us 
at once the elementary condition of attention. At 
the outset, before mind has come to the possession 
of itself, it is possible that attention is without 
purpose, that it is aroused by change in mental 
experience—by pleasure or pain, or by the over- 
stimulation of sense or faculty— and that it is 
exercised in an unthinking, involuntary way. But 
such rudimentary forms of conscious activity are 
the foundations on which voluntary, deliberate, 
and sustained attention are built up. Some, 
indeed, limit the term ‘ attention ’ to its more de- 
veloped form, and refuse to recognize the more 
rudimentary forms as worthy of the name. But 
without the rudimentary forms there would he 
no possibility of the development of mental life, 
and no possibility of the deliberate sustained atten- 
tion which fashions for itself a scheme of living, 
and shapes means for realizing it. Mental activity 
in accepting the given, in being interested in it, 
finds that it can enhance the intensity of some 
elements, may hasten or retard the flow of the 
stream of consciousness, may also discriminate 
between desirable and undesirable elements, and 
thus the^ value of attention is recognized. For 
mental life cannot grow without proper mental 
activity, and the proper name of such activity is 
simply ‘ attention.^ 

Usually the conditions of attention are just the 
conditions of consciousness in general. We have 
seen from Dr. Ward that a large part of the 
stream of consciousness is properly included under 
the phenomena of attention. It so happens that 
many writers on this topic so describe the con- 
ditions of attention as to leave out of sight any 
proper activity on the part of the subject. It is 
possible so to describe the effects of attention as 
to leave out all reference to the selective activity 
of the individual. One may say, with Professor 
Pills bury, that ‘ the essence of attention as a con- 
scious process is an increase in the clearness of 
one idea or group of ideas at the expense of others ’ 
{Attention, p. 11), This is quite true, only it 
leaves out the essential element of how attention 
was directed so as to produce that result. In fact, 
in the able work cited so much stress is laid on 
processes and conditions of attention that attention 
itself scarcely ever appears. Thus there are many 
valuable descriptions of the motor concomitants 
of attention, of its conditions, of the effects of 
attention on consciousness, and so on, and yet 
the proper character of mental activity receives 
hardly any recognition. We may quote from the 
summaries, usefully appended to each chapter. 
The summaries of the chapter on * Tbe Conditions 
of Attention ’ are these : 

‘ The conditions of any act of attention are to be found in the 
present environment (objective conditions) and in the past 
experjence of the individual (subjective conditions). The mam 
objective conditions are the intensity, extent, and duration of 
the stimulus. The subjective conditions are to be found in the 
idea in mind at the time, in the mood of the moment, the 
education, previous social environment, and heredity of the 
individual ’ (p. 62). 

Professor James has said : 

‘My experience is what I agree to attend to. Only those 
Items which I notice shape my mind ; without selective interest 
experience is an utter chaos. Interest alone gives accent and 
emphasis, light^ and shade, background and foreground-intel- 
ligible perspective, in a word. It varies m every creature, but 
without it the consciousness of every creature would be a grey, 
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chaotic indiscriminativeness, impossible for us even to con- 
ceive ' (Psychology, i. 402 f.). 

But Professor Pillsbury in his summary of the 
chapter on ‘Interest and Feeling of Activity as 
Conditions of Attention ’ speaks thus : 

* Neither interest nor ** mental activity ” oan be regarded as 
a condition of attention. Interest is either a general name for 
the subjective conditions of attention when ascribed to the 
object, or it is used to designate a mood which accompanies all 
attending. Mental activity is really bodily activity— a mass of 
sensations that comes from the contraction of muscles in 
different parts of the body. The contractions result from 
motor innervations which accompany attention ‘ (p. 68). 

According to Professor James, we attend to 
things because they are interesting. Professor 
Pillsbury is of opinion that ‘things are interesting 
because we attend to them, or because we are 
likely to attend to them: we do not attend to 
them because they are interesting’ (p. 55). The 
cart and the horse are somehow united, hut we 
are ^ left in doubt as to which comes first. To 
us it appears that in the solution of Professor 
Pillsbury the cart is before the horse. His hook 
is the largest and most elaborate of any work we 
know on ‘ Attention.’ It contains many things 
which are of the highest value. But it does not 
seem to cast much light on its main theme. 
Attention in its proper meaning seems to be 
conspicuous by its absence. We quote from the 
chapter called ‘ General Conclusions ’ : | 

‘ Using attention as a type, it is possible to bring many of 
the other mental processes under that head and to make it 
serve as a basis for the classification of states of mind. We 
have seen, for example, that attention influences recalled im- 
pressions in practically the same way that it influences their 
original entrance. When a memory image is once given in 
consciousness, it will be retained very much as a perception 
received immediately from the external world. Furthermore, 
attention largely determines which of the many possible 
associates of any impression shall become actual. In this 
sense it selects the memories offered by association just as it 
selects the objects of sense that shall be permitted to enter. 
By attention in this sense we mean again from the side of the 
conditions the effect of the sum-total of previous conscious 
states, as united in the purpose of the moment, the general 
trend of the preceding thought, the character of the man, 
his profession, and further back the complete series of earlier 
experiences and inherited tendencies which make him what 
he IS. His thought about any subject, no matter what the 
starting-point, is an expression of himself in the fullest mean- 
ing of the term ' (p. 313 f.). 

When Pillsbury in the passage quoted describes 
attention as ‘ the efiect of the sum -total of previous 
conscious states,’ etc., has he not left out the most 
essential element in attention ? When he speaks 
of the complete series of earlier experiences and 
inherited tendencies which have made ‘ him what 
he is,’ has he not neglected the most potent factor, 
namely, the share which the man has in the 
making of himself ? Take members of the same 
family, descended from the same parents, subject 
to the same kind of earlier experiences, the same 
inherited tendencies, responsive to the same en- 
vironment in family, school, and neighbourhood, 
and how on his principles does he account for the 
manifold differences between them ? It seems to 
the present writer that Professor Pillsbuiy, in his 
earnest desire to lay stress on the general con- 
ditions, has forgotten the personal equation of 
each individual. He has imitated the procedure 
of the biologist, who lays the whole stress ou 
natural selection, and neglects the part pl^ed by 
the subjective in the evolution of life. General 
laws can never account for particular effects. It 
is a useful study to seek to find out the general 
conditions which have helped to make a man wdiat 
he is ; but that has to be supplemented by a par- 
ticular study of the man in his habit as he lives. 
It does not help us much to say that Shakespeare 
was an Englishman, and that Burns was a Scots- 
man ; for we have still to learn what were the 
topics which interested these great men, and 'what 
was the interest which directed their attention to 
this or to that line of thought and action. It is 
possible that we may never be able to give a 


scientific explanation of the individual in this 
relation or in any other ; for the individual, as 
such, is outside of general rules, and must be 
accepted in all Ms concreteness as a subject of 
study by himself. 

It is pointed out by Hoff’ding (Outlines of Psy- 
chology, pp. 108-112) that, in immediate sensations 
and in the flow of them, interest and the attention 
determined by the interest play an essential part. 
He points out (p. 120) that we are not given over 
in a purely passive way to the impressions of the 
external world. Excitations from without call 
forth movements which serve to retain or pursue 
them. An involuntary search and accommodation 
help to determine the character of the sensation. 

*If a sensation takes complete possession and almost suc- 
ceeds in driving all else out of consciousness, it then arrests 
our activity also. An exclusive sensation therefore presup- 
poses attention, but is not one with it. Besides, how does a 
sensation become exclusive ? Excitations can flow in upon us 
simultaneously from several sides. The eye, e.g., receives 
simultaneous excitations from several points of light. Several 
senses, moreover, may be in operation together. If purely 
passive, sensuous perception would afford at every instant a 
chaos of diverse sensations. But from the multitude of these 
diverse sensations, in every instant, one is selected which 
becomes the centre. Reflexly and instinctively the attention 
moves from one excitation to another . . . The motive which 
decides the attention to leave one excitation and turn to 
another is to be looked for in a sense of fatigue or in a feeling 
of dullness, which makes it a necessity or a recreation to turn 
to a new excitation, especially to one which is a natural 
counterpart or supplement of a preceding excitation. In every 
such transition an elementary choice takes place * (p. 120 f.). 

Referring to the whole discussion for further 
elucidation, we may now say that even in sensa- 
tions and in the flow of them choice has a part, 
and attention may determine what sensations may 
occupy the centre of consciousness, what may be 
thrust into the background, and what may be 
thrust altogether outside the threshold of con- 
sciousness. 

But such attention may be involuntary, or may 
have the character of renex movement. Yet this 
elementary choice is the necessary condition of 
such new arrangement of sensations as will be 
transformed into those results of human effort 
which we recognize in the contents of science, art, 
philosophy, and in all other results of human 
effort. Out of elementary choice and out of 
almost unconscious attention come the magnifi- 
cent results which we have already named. We 
may attend to things because we cannot do other- 
wise. But when we have an express volition to 
attend to this or to that, we call it voluntary 
attention. All other attention is called non- 
voluntary or spontaneous. The relations between 
spontaneous and voluntary attention are mani- 
fold, They may be antagonistic to one another, 
or they may act in such a way that the one 
passes into the other. Thus voluntary attention 
to an uninteresting object may invest it with such 
interest as to make attention to it a spontaneous 
matter. For example, when we are occupied with 
any matter, as when a great misfortune has be- 
fallen us, or when we pass in review a certain 
course of conduct in order to find the cause of 
failure, it may take possession of our minds to 
such a degree that no effort of will can make us 
cease from brooding over it. An article has to be 
written, or a book is in process of preparation; 
the work is carried on to the loss of sleep, and we 
are unable to tear ourselves away from it ; the 
attention which began voluntarily has become an 
obsession. 

On the other hand, experience shows that, by the 
constant and ever-renewed effort of attention, a 
subject which at the outset was dry and uninter- 
esting may become full of interest as we master 
it, and learn its meaning and its issues. The 
power of concentrating onr attention on the sub- 
ject may become stronger, the intervals of con- 
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centration may become more prolonged, until no 
effort is needed to attend to the subject. Volun- 
tary attention has become spontaneous (see Stout, 
Analytic Psychology ^ voL i. p. 241 f.). 

It would be tedious and would not be profitable 
to enumerate the various kinds of involuntary 
attention. Keference may be made generally to 
systematic treatises on Psychology, in which the 
various kinds are described. Vital needs, the 
calls of love or hunger, pleasure and pain, every 
relation between the organic being and his en- 
vironment, may give rise to that exaltation of 
consciousness which calls forth the reactive energy 
which we name ‘ attention. ’ It is possible, how- 
ever, to classify all of these under two great 
divisions, and to speak of them under the general 
heads of ‘ external ’ and ‘ internal.’ The external 
are the presentations with the accompanying 
emotions which precede action. These are usually 
simple and single in their procedure. ^ The in- 
ternal are those which, as already indicated, 
consist in a variation of the current of presenta- 
tions and feelings. In these we have emphatically 
the presence of choice, of the selection of one 
motive out of many, with the increase of intensity 
and urgency resulting from the concentration of 
the mind on it. 

In the description of these external and internal 
movements an attempt has been made to intro- 
duce greater precision into psychological phrase- 
ology. Instead of the phrases * involuntary ’ and 
‘voluntary,’ which many still use as adequate, 
some psychologists have introduced the terras 
‘ perception ’ and ‘ apperception ’ (g.v.). By ‘ per- 
ception’ they mean a content of which we are 
conscious. When we concentrate ourselves on 
a content of consciousness so that it stands out 
distinctly or as distinctly as possible, we say that 
it is ‘ apperceived.’ In the art. Apperception will 
be found the history and meaning of this term ; it 
is sufficient to say here that those psychologists 
who use attention in this sense define it as that 
peculiar state, characterized by certain special 
feelings, which accompanies apperception. Spatial 
illustrations are used to describe the state of ap- 
perception. Consciousness is figured as a circle, 
the centre of which represents the focus or point 
of apperception. The circumference of the circle 
represents the threshold of consciousness; and 
of the various stimuli some pass along chords 
of the circle, while others pass along a diameter, 
and so through the centre. Or it might be repre- 
sented by a reference to the great circles of navi- 
gation. These pass through the centre of the 
earth. Apperceived mental contents correspond 
to great circles, which pass through the centre of 
consciousness. These spatial illustrations do not 
add much to our knowledge, yet the distinction 
between perception and apperception might be 
very helpful, if writers on rsyehology were to use 
the terms in precisely the same sense. 

With regard both to our perceptions and to our 
apperceptions we are never wholly passive. We 
have seen that even in the immediate sensations, 
as well as in the flow of them, the attention is 
determined by interest, and the interest has a 
determining influence on sensations selected for 
closer examination. So it is in the flow of ideas. 
Here, too, interest has a determining influence. 
W e can never account for the association of ideas, 
or for the ways in which ideas are clustered 
together in the mind, by a mere regard to the 
laws of association, or to any other laws of a 
general kind. There are laws of association, as 
there are laws of science, of logic, of psychology, 
but these do not act as if they aggregated them- 
selves together merely by their own action. Like 
other general laws, they are used by life, and as 


regards mental laws they are used by the mind. 
The determining influence is in the conscious 
mind itself, which guides its action by its own law 
of action, so that each experience is essentially a 
unique experience. To determine accurately the 
practical problem of attention for any individual 
would be to determine the real character of per- 
sonality. But that is beyond the scope of science, 
which deals with the general, and with the super- 
personal, or the infra-personal. 

The characteristic difference between perception 
and apperception, or between involuntary and 
voluntary attention, is that in the one case the 
strain follows directly on the presentation of the 
stimulus, and in the other case the strain, or the 
turning of the mind in a certain direction towards 
a certain object, is present before the stimulus. 

‘ The fusion of the sensation with the corresponding idea, 
whence perception arises, thus takes place in inverse order m 
voluntary and involuntary attention. We see in gieat measure 
what we wish to see, and as a general rule are able to see only 
what we wish. Hence the possibility of strokes of genius and 
prophecies, as also of illusory interpretations of facts. The 
originally sanguine tendency of human nature anticipates ex- 
perience, and only gradually accepts correction from it. 
Fortunately experience has the power to open our eyes and 
force us to see. But the activity of the will is always an 
essential condition’ (Hoffdmg, Outlines of Psychology , p. 315). 

The relation of attention to the general laws of 
the system in which we live is too large a subject 
to be discussed here. Generally it is analogous to 
the relation of life to the system of which life 
forms a part. The conscious subject lives in rela- 
tion to an environment. In interaction with it, it 
realizes itself. But the process of self-realization 
is an active process. It reacts against the en- 
vironment, it selects out of it what it can use, 
and what it needs and wants, and it makes out 
of it something new. Merely organic life modifies 
itself in order to adapt itself to its surroundings. 
Conscious life modifies its environment so as to 
make it in a measure accomplish its ends. It im- 
presses itself on the environment, and modifies the 
earth so as to command its resources in the shape 
of food, clothing, and houses. Homes are built, 
cities are founded, facilities of travel are made to 
abound. "We need not enumerate the resources of 
civilization. The forces of nature are at the ser- 
vice of man, just because man has modified nature 
to accomplish his ends. But these are the out- 
come of attentive activity, and cast light on the 
nature of attention, and on the relation of at- 
tention to the laws of the system. Attention of 
the intellectual kind may be set forth as the 
activity arising out of the desire to know what 
are really the laws of the system in which we live. 
No doubt this is the characteristic of the highest 
form of intellectual life. But it exists, and ought 
to be recognized. Into this also choice enters, for 
it is allowable for a man to think twice, or more 
than twice, in order that his thoughts in their flow 
may correspond with reality. Thus into the most 
abstract and intellectual of our pursuits voluntary 
activity may enter. 

Truth has thus a value of its own, and the 
greatest determinant of attention is just the scale 
of values which human judgment has set up for 
itself. It is this scale of values that determines 
our interest, and our interest dominates our 
attention. Referring to the art. Value for the 
full account of the doctrine of values, we state 
briefly here that it is the characteristic quality 
of highly-evolved, conscious, moral, spiritual life 
to transform the given world into a world 
which will correspond with its highest ideal, 
and be the image of its deepest thought. What 
forms these may take, and what strivings may 
issue from the attempt to make a world in 
which our values may be realized, cannot be de- 
scribed here. But whatever value may be striven 
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after by this people or by that, or by this man or by 
that, it can be realized only by thinking about it, 
attending to it, working at it, till airy nothing 
obtains a local habitation and a name. Thus, for 
the man of science, truth may have the highest 
value, and he may concentrate his attention on 
the effort to see the flow of things as it is; for 
philosophy, everything else may be neglected in 
the desire to know reality, and to see it in its 
wholeness ; while for the artist a thing of beauty 
is a joy for ever, and the beautiful is the value 
that is highest. On the other hand, for some the 
highest of the values is the good, and so on, 
around the^ whole circle of human activity. In 
whatever direction we look, we find that it is the 
scale of values that determines the interest of 
man, and sets him to work for its realization. 
Values — artistic, scientific, ethical, spiritual — are 
the dominating interests of conscious life, and 
these are the ends which all men seek to realize. 

For the conscious spirit, then, the given world 
is plastic, something to he formed into a world of 
specific value in which it may find its appropriate 
home. The machinery of the world, its laws, 
whether mental or material, may submit to new 
directions, take on new meanings, and issue in 
resets not to be accounted for apart from the 
activity of the conscious spirit. Material laws 
may find a new expression in the Principia of 
Newton, which, after all, is as much poetry as 
science. It is nature as transformed in the mind 
of Newton. The philosophy of Hegel, e.^., or of 
other great masters in philosophy, is a revelation 
of personality, as much as, or even more than, it 
is a transcript of the meaning of reality. For 
each mind in the world has to make a world for 
itself, and it will be the centre of its own world. 
How each world so made corresponds to the world ' 
which is common to all, bow the general is re- 
lated to the individual world, is another question. 
What concerns us here is that the phenomenon 
which we call voluntary attention is the chief 
means by which the world of values is made ; and 
without its working no world is possible for man. 
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ATTIS. — Attis was a male Asiatic deity whose 
relation to Cybele, the Great Mother, was ana- 
logous to that borne by Adonis to Aphrodite, 
Baal to Astarte, Osiris to Isis, etc. Of Semitic 
origin, or at least greatly influenced by Semitic 
religion, Ms worship, always in dual connexion 
with that of the Great Mother, and never inde- 
pendent of it, became strongly centralized in 
Phrygia and Lydia, spread to the adjacent coun- 
tries, was introduced into Greece, and finally 
became known throughout the Koman Empire. 
According to the legend given by Pausanias (vii. 17) 
as current among the Phrygians, the seed of Zeus, 
discharged in sleep upon the earth, begot the 
hermaphroditic monster Agdistis, who was after- 
wards deprived of male organs by the gods. An 
almond tree having sprung from these, the daughter 
of the river Sangarius ate of its fruit and bore 
Attis, who, after having been exposed, was reared 
by a he-goat, became very beautiful, and inspired 
passion in Agdistis, Being about to wed the king’s 
daughter, Attis was struck with madness by Ag- 
distis (who suddenly appeared during the nuptial 
hymn), and emasculated himself. Agdistis in re- 
pentance prevailed upon Zeus to preserve the body 


of Attis from wasting away or decaying. In 
Arnobius (adv. Nationes, v. 5-8) the fruit is the 
pomegranate, the daughter of the river-god is 
named Nana, and the king and his daughter are 
Midas and la. The Great Mother, created by 
Deucalion and Pynha on Mount Agdus, also loves 
Attis, and plans the marriage in order to rescue 
him from the shameless love of Agdistis, who 
strikes the entire company with madness. Attis 
mutilates himself under a pine tree, and la, after 
wrapping Attis in wool and mourning over him, 
kills herself. The fatal pine is borne by the 
Mother into her cave, where she and Agdistis 
wdldly lament Attis. Zeus allows the body of the 
outh to remain undecayed, his hair to grow, and 
is little finger to move, Agdistis has the body of 
the youth consecrated at Pessinus, a city in Galatia 
near the borders of Phrygia, and also institutes 
annual ceremonies in his honour. The little finger 
{digitus, B6.ktv\os) is interpreted as the phallus by 
Georg Kaibel {GGN, 1901, p. 513). In Diodorus 
Siculus (iii. 58, 59), Attis is a stripling whom Meion, 
the king of Phrygia and Lydia, slays because of 
an intrigue between him and the king’s daughter 
Cybele. As a consequence of plag^i^ and famine, 
worship of both is instituted by the Phrygians. In 
Ovid’s version of the legend {Fast, iv. 223 ff.), Attis 
breaks his pledge of chastity to Cybele ; Sagaritis, 
the nymph who has tinned with him, is destroyed 
by the goddess ; while the youth himself mutilates 
his own person in a frenzy on Mount Dindymon. 
In the version of Arnobius the Mending of two 
forms of the Attis legend is apparent — one account- 
ing for the birth of Attis, the other for his relation 
to Cybele — and the latter and Agdistis are really 
identical. A Lydian form of the legend, in which the 
youth IS killed by a boar, is found (Pans. vii. 17). 

There is no evidence of an Attis cult in Asia 
Minor until the 4th cent. B.C., though it must 
have existed long before that time. It never 
attained to great prominence in Greece, because 
of the strange and un-Hellenic nature of its 
rites. The same is true of it in Italy up to the 
Empire. There is no direct evidence of the exist- 
ence of the worship of Attis at Home under the 
Hepublic, and the general probability of its exist- 
ence is rendered very slight by the lack of monu- 
mental and literary evidence where such evidence 
might be expected (Showerman, ‘Was Attis at 
Rome under the Republic?’ in TAP A xxi., 1900, 
pp. 46-59). Under the Empire, however, from the 
time of Claudius onward, it rapidly increased in 
importance, Attis being worshipped side by side 
with the Great Mother, and frequently appearing 
in literature and on the monuments with her. 
His prominence in the cult is indicated by his part 
in the annual season of festivals in honour of the 
Great Mother which covered the period March 
15-27 (Hepding, Attis, seme My then und sein 
Kult, Giessen, 1903, pp. 123-176). On March 15 
the college of Cannophori, or reed-bearers, took 
part in the ceremonies of the day by carrying 
reeds in procession — a custom explained as a 
commemoration of the finding of Attis by the 
Great Mother on^ the reedy banks of the river 
Gallus, but more likely a reminiscence of a primi- 
tive phallic procession (see Showerman, ‘Canna 
intrat and the Cannophori,’ in the Classical 
Journal, ii. 28-31). Sexual abstinence and fasting 
were prescribed for the day. On March 22 the 
sacred pine, the emblem of the self-mutilation 
of Attis, was borne in procession by the Den- 
drophori to the temple of the Mother on the 
i Palatine, its trunk wound with fillets of wool 
and its branches hung with garlands of violets, 
the whole being regarded as a commemora- 
tion of the wrapping of Attis’s body in wool by 
la and the decking of the original tree by the 
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Mother with the violets which sprang from Attis’s 
blood. On March 24, Dies Sanguinis^ fasting and 
monrning symbolized the grief of the Mother at 
the death of Attis. The special feature was the 
orgiastic dance and song of the priestsj culminat- 
ing in self-laceration, and even self- emasculation 
(not attested at Some), in commemoration of the 
final deed of Attis. At night the mystics par- 
took of a sacrament, and perhaps underwent the 
baptism of blood in the tauroholium (wh. see). 
March 25 was the day of rejoicing (Hilaria) at the 
resurrection of Attis, On March 27, after a day of 
rest known as Bequietio, occurred the Lavatio, a 
ceremonial bathing of the goddess in the Almo, a 
stream a short distance south of Rome, followed 
by universal rejoicing, a feature of which was 
dramatic representation of the story of the Mother 
and Attis. The crioholium (wh. see), or sacrifice 
of a ram, involving the blood-baptism, and conse- 
quent purification and regeneration, of the person 
who performed it, was a ceremony created on the 
analogy of the tauroholium^ a similar sacrifice to 
the Great Mother, for the purpose of giving full 
recognition to Attis in the dual worship.^ The 
high priest of the cult bore the traditional title of 
Attis. The Attis in Catullus Ixiii. is intended to 
represent a type of the priesthood. 

The Cybele- Attis myth, according to the philo- 
sophers, symbolized the relations of Mother Earth 
and her fruitage. Attis is the plant kingdom be- 
loved by her ; his emasculation is the cutting of 
her fruits ; his death, his burial, and his reserva- 
tion by the mourning Mother symbolize the death 
and preservation of plant life through the cold and 
gloom of winter ; his resurrection is the return of 
the warmth of spring. The festival of the Hilaria 
occurred on March 25, the first day of the ascent 
of the sun, while the Dies Sanguinis — the day of 
lamentation and self-scourging— was the last day 
of winter. In the 4th cent A.D., under the influ- 
ence of syncretism, Attis came to be regarded as 
a symbol of the sun. He and the Great Mother 
were also sometimes thought of as a parallel to 
Christ and the Virgin (Isidor. Ep. iv. 31. 28). 

In art, Attis appears only under the Empire, and 
for the most part in connexion with the Mother. 
He is usually standing or leaning against the pine, 
wears the Phrygian cap, and carries the pedum 
or syrinx. The most important statue of him is 
the Lateran Attis, discovered at Ostia, represent- 
ing him as the shepherd-lover of the Mother, the 
symbol of the fruits of the earth and of the sun. 
Half nude, with a long mantle fastened over his 
breast, he reclines on a rock representing Mount 
Ida, his left elbow on the head of Idsean Zeus, In 
the left hand is the pedum, in the right fruit, 
flowers, and three spears of grain, on the head a 
pine garland with fruits, and a tiara with five rays, 
a half moon, and two spears of grain. The half 
moon indicates his identity with the Phrygian 
moon-god, Men. 

LiTERATtTRE.— Hug:o Hepding*, Attis, seine Mythen und sein 
KuU, Giessen, 1903 ; Grant Showerman, ‘ Was Attis at Rome 
under the Republic in TAFA xxi. (1900) pp. 46-59, and *The 
Great Mother of the Gods’ m Bulletin of the University of 
IP'isconsin, No. xliii., Madison, 1901. See also artt, Cybele and 
Great Mother. GraNT ShoWERMAN. 

ATTRACTION and REPULSION.— ‘ Attrac- 
tion’ is the name given to those forces exerted 
between bodies which tend to draw the bodies 
together or to resist their separation. ‘ Repulsion ’ 
is the name given to forces that have the opposite 
effect. _ Both forces are to be seen exerted in the 
following familiar phenomena ; in gravitating 
bodies, _ in various magnetic and electric pheno- 
mena, in chemical affinity, in the cohesion of the 
parts of a body, and in the adhesion of one body to 
another. 


If we adopt the analysis given by Kant {Moim- 
dologia physica^ 1756, and Metaphysische Anfangs- 
grunde der Naturwissenschaft, 1786), we may even 
add : the very existence of a space-filling body 
presupposes these two forces or tendencies. A 
body must resist compression (repulsion), or it 
would become a mere mathematical point; and, 
again, it must resist expansion, or it would be 
scattered indefinitely through space. 

Attraction and repulsion are to be differentiated 
from two other similar forces, tension and pres- 
sure, in that they act from a distance ; and this 
characteristic has made them especially the subject 
of philosophical discussion. Can a body exert a 
force where it is not ? The day has gone by when 
the metaphysician had the temerity to ^ve an 
a priori answer to the question thus sim;^y put ; 
but in the 17th and 18th cents, the correct answer 
was a frequent matter of debate. The followers of 
Descartes, including Leibniz, were strongly op- 
posed to the affirmative answer; for it seemed 
contrary to ‘natural light’ that a body can act 
where it is not (cf. Leibniz, Erdmann’s ed. p. 767). 
For us of to-day the question is more complicated ; 
but it still involves a truly metaphysical or 
problem. Ou the one hand, empirical evidence 
leads us to believe that we do not know of any 
instance in nature of absolute contiguity between 
bodies. Moreover, mathematical intuition would 
add that the only true contiguity is where bodies 
have one point in common, and this, in turn, would 
involve complete coincidence of the two bodies; 
for the same problem of contiguity must be raised 
regarding all the points in each body. On the 
other hand, there is much prejudice, well or ill 
grounded, against the doctrine that a body acts at 
a distance. Faraday, it seems, had this prejudice ; 
and his discovery of a medium between two bodies 
acted upon by magnetic forces, aloiig^ with evi- 
dence 01 tension and pressure within this medium, 
justified his point of view. Again, there have 
been repeated attempts to reduce the forces operat- 
ing in the phenomena of gravitation to pressure 
(cf. the theory of Le Sage, and Clerk Maxwell’s 
article ‘ Attraction ’ in EBr ®). Possibly this pre- 
judice has its origin in the fact that our bodies 
must come in contact with objects to move them or 
to exert a force upon them, and, in turn, that when 
we are moved we feel the pressure of the outside 
body, or medium, upon the surface of our body. 
Such an explanation of this prejudice does not, 
however, do it full justice. 

Here, then, the metaphysical problem arises : Is 
there an ultimate presupposition actually present 
in man's attempt to explain nature, forbidding 
him to rest satisfied with an explanation that 
involves the action of one body upon another from 
a distance ? Whenever we are forced to adopt as 
an explanation such a force as gravity, ought we 
not simply to regard it, not as a final solution, but 
as a confession of ignorance? Does there not 
remain in all such cases an unsolved problem 
bidding us seek for a medium between the two 
bodies ? Faraday sought a medium in one set of 
cases, and found it. Ought not science to seek it 
in all cases ? Hence, is not this prejudice a funda- 
mental methodological attitude? If so, we can 
can it an axiom, meaning by an axiom an assump- 
tion that seemingly we have to make, but have no 
hope of either proving or disproving. We cannot 
prove that bodies do not act upon one another 
from a distance, nor can we prove that they 
do ; for these latter cases mean, at the most, that 
we have not as yet been able to find any known 
medium. 

Moreover, the mathematical statement that in 
a continuous space all particles of matter must be 
separated, and therefore cannot be in absolute 
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contiguity, does not contradict this axiom. It 
simply introduces the larger metaphysical ques- 
tion : Is not nature a continuum, and therefore 
an inexhaustible source of problems ; that is, does 
not all scientific explanation leave residual prob- 
lems which arise the moment we think of any 
given system analyzed into yet minuter entities 
Sian those which we are considering, and so on ad 
infinitum ? In short, our axiom means contiguity 
relative to the type of spatial objects involved in 
the problem at hand, not absolute or mathematical 
contiguity. Cf. artt. Atomic Theory. 

Literature.— Clerk Maxwell, art. ‘ Attraction,* BBr 9 iii. 63 ; 
Mach, The Science of Mechanics^ Eng, tr., 3rd ed., Chicago and 
London, 1907, p 245 ff. ; Ostwald, Naturphilosophte^y Leipzig, 
1902, ‘Das energetische Weltbild’; Pearson, Grammar of 
Science 2, London, 1900, p. 272 fl. : Berkeley, Principles of 
Human Knowledge, 1710, sect. 103 fE. ; Leibniz, Erdmann’s ed., 
p, 767 ; Kant, Monadologia physica, 1756, and Metaphysische 
Anfangsgrunde der Naturwissenschaft, 1786; Lotze, Meta- 
physics, Eng. tr., Oxford, 1887, bk. ii., chs. v. and vii. For 
attraction in the sense of the influence of one person upon 
another, see A. W. Small, General Sociology, Chicago and 
London, 1905, p. 564 fif.; Harless, System of Christian Ethics, 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1868, p, 433 ; and art. Love. 
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AUGSBURG CONFESSION. — See Con- 
fessions. 

AUGURY.— See Divination. 

AUGUSTINE. — I. Life.— Aurelius Augustine 
(the prsenomen ‘Aurelius’ is attested by con- 
temporaries but does not occur in his own works 
or in his correspondence) was born of mixed 
heathen and Christian parentage, 13 Nov., A.D. 
354, at Tagaste, a small municipality in pro- 
consular Numidia. He was taught in his child- 
hood the principles of Christianity, and great 
sacrifices were made to give him a liberal educa- 
tion. From his youth he was consumed by an 
insatiable thirst for knowledge, and was so in- 
flamed by the reading of Cicero’s Eortmsius in his 
nineteenth year that he thenceforth devoted his 
life to the pursuit of truth. The profession to 
which he was bred was that of rhetorician, and 
this profession he practised first at Tagaste, and 
then successively at Carthage, Rome, and Milan 
up to the great crisis of his life (386). In his early 
manhood he had fallen away from Ms Christian 
training to the Manichseans, who were the rational- 
ists of the age (373) ; and subsequently (383) had 
lapsed into a general scepticism ; but he had 
already fought his way out of this, under the 
influence of the Neo-Platonists, before his con- 
version to Catholic Christianity took place at 
Milan in the late summer of 386. He spent the 
interval between this crisis and his baptism (Easter, 
387) in philosophical retirement at Cassiciacum, 
and then, after a short sojourn at Rome, returned 
to Africa (autumn, 388) and established at his 
native town a sort of religio -philosophical retreat 
for himself and his friends. Early in 391 he was 
almost forcibly ordained presbyter at Hippo 
Regius, and nearly five years later (shortly before 
Christmas, 395) was raised to the rank of co- 
adjutor-bishop. From the first he sustained prac- 
tically the entire burden of the administration, 
and, soon succeeding to its sole responsibility, con- 
tinued bishop of that second-rate diocese until his 
death, 28 August 430. 

In this simple framevrork was lived out the life 
of one who has been strikingly called incomparably 
the greatest man whom, ‘ between Paul the Apostle 
and Luther the Reformer, the Christian Church 
has possessed.’ * We cannot date from him, it 
is true, an epoch in the external fortunes of the 
Church in the same sense in which we may from, 
say, Gregory the Great or Hildebrand, He was 

* Harnack, Monastidsm and the Confessions of Augustine, 
p. 123. 


not, indeed, without ecclesiastico-political signifi- 
cance. He did much to heal the schisms which tore 
the African Church. He regenerated the clergy 
of Africa by his monastic training school. And it 
must not be forgotten that the two great Gregorys 
stood upon his shoulders. But his direct work as 
a reformer of Church life was done in a corner, and 
its results were immediately swept away by the 
flood of the Vandal invasion. 

2 . Writings. — It was through his voluminous 
writings, by which his wider influence was ex- 
erted, that he entered both the Church and the 
world as a revolutionary force, and not merely 
created an epoch in the history of the Church, but 
has determined the course of its history in the 
West up to the present day. He was already an 
author when he became a Christian, having pub- 
lished (about 380) an aesthetical study (now lost), 
on Be pulchro et apto. But his amazing literary 
productivity began with his conversion. His first 
Christian writings were a series of religio-philo- 
sophical treatises, in which he sought to lay the 
foundations of a specifically Christian philosophy. 
These were followed by a great number of contro- 
versial works against the Manichseans, Donatists, 
Pelagians, interspersed with Biblical expositions 
and dogmatic and ethical studies. The whole was 
crowned by four or five great books in which his 
genius finds perhaps its fullest expression. These 
are his Confessiones (397-400), in which he gives an 
analysis of his religious experience and creates a 
new genre in literary form ; the de Doctrina 
Christiana (397-426), in which the principles of 
his Biblical exposition are expounded ; the En- 
chiridion ad Laurentmm on Faith, Hope, and 
Charity (421), which contains his most serious 
attempt to systematize his thought ; the de Trini- 
tate (395-420), in which its final formulation was 
given to the Christian doctrine of the Trinity ; 
and the de Civitate Dei (413-426), in which are laid 
the foundations of a rational philosophy of history. 

He seems to have been himself aware of the 
significance of the writings into which he had so 
unstintedly poured himself, and he devoted some 
of his last years to a careful survey and revision 
of them in his unique Betractationes (426-428), in 
which he seeks to compact them into an ultimate 
whole. The influence which they exerted from the 
beginning is attested no less by the spiteful com- 
ments on their volume which escaped from those 
less well affected to them {e,g. the interpolators of 
Gennadius), than by the wondering admiration of 
the better disposed (already, Possidius, Vita, ch. 
vii.). In point of fact they entered the Church as 
a leaven which has ever since wrought powerfully 
towards leavening the whole mass. 

3 . Influence. — [a) Its extent,— greatness of 
the influence exerted by Augustine is fairly in- 
timated by the suggestion that the division 
between the Eastern and Western Churches may 
properly he represented as having been ‘ prepared ’ 
by him.* No doubt, according to Renan’s saying, 
the building of Constantinople contained in it 
the prophecy of the division of the Empire, 
and the division of the Empire the prophecy 
of the division of the Church. But it was 
Augustine who imprinted upon the Western 
section of the Church a character so specific as 
naturally to bring the separation of the Churches 
in its train. It must not be inferred, however, 
that his influence was felt only in the West. The 
prevailing impression to this eflect implies some 
failure to appreciate not only the extent of the 
intercourse between the East and the West in 
Augustine’s day, but also the indebtedness of the 
East to the West for its theological constructions. 
The interest of the Antiochenes in Western Christo 
Reuter, Augustinische Studien, vii. 499. 
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logical thought, as illustrated, for instance, in the 
Eranistes and the correspondence of Theodoret, is 
only one example of a much wider fact ; and in 
any event, the great doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Person of Christ, which form almost the en- 
tirety of ‘ dogma ’ in the East, so far from hemg a 
gift from the East to the West, as often repre- 
sented, had their origin in the West, and were 
thence communicated to the East — the former 
through the intermediation of ‘ the great Hosius, 
and the latter through that of Leo the Great, 
Augustine, through whom— working, no doubt, in 
full knowledge of what had been done by the 
Greeks, but in entire independence of them— the 
doctrine of the Trinity received its completed 
statement, came too late to affect the Greek con- 
struction of this doctrine, and accordingly gave 
form on this great topic only to the thought of the 
West. But his Christological conceptions under- 
lay the formulations of Leo, as those of Ambrose 
underlay his, and through Leo determined the 
Christological definitions of the East as well as of 
the West. Accordingly, while the doctrines of 
the East and the West on the Person of Christ 
have remained identical, in their doctrines of the 
Trinity the two sections draw somewhat apart, 
not only with respect to that perennial bone of 
contention, the ^hoque clause in the definition of 
the procession ot the Spirit, but in what underlies 
this difference — their general conception of the 
relations of the Trinitarian Persons. This in the 
East is ruled by subtle subordinational inherit- 
ances (embedded in the Nicene formulary in the 
phrase Bebs iK 6€ov and its equivalents), while in 
the West it is dominated by that principle of 
equalization which found its sharpest assertion 
in the ascription of aiBrodebTr}^ to Christ by Calvin, 
whose construction marks the only new (sub- 
ordinate) epoch in the development of the doctrine 
of the Trinity after Augustine. This complete 
determination of Western thought on the funda- 
mental Christian doctrine of the Trinity fairly 
illustrates at once the place of Augustine in 
Western Christian thought, and the effect of his 
supreme influence there in creating a specifically 
Western type of Christianity. 

It is worth while, no doubt, to distinguish be- 
tween the actual influence exerted by Augustine 
in the West, and what may perhaps, in a more ex- 
ternal sense, be called the authority enjoyed by his 
name in the Latin Church. To no other doctor of the 
Church has anything like the same authority been 
accorded, and it seemed for long as if his doctrine 
of grace at least was to be treated as a definitely 
defined dogma, de fide in the Church. Already 
in 431 Celestine sharply reproved the bishops 
of Gaul for permitting Augustine’s authority to be 
questioned in their dioceses ; and soon afterwards, 
Gelasius (493) addressed to the bishop of Picenum 
a similar letter of rebuke for the like carelessness. 
Subsequent deliverances of Hormisdas (520), and 
Boniface li. (530-531), and John il. (534) confirmed 
the authority thus assigned him ; and their en- 
comiums were repeated by many later Homan 
bishops. It very naturally became, therefore, the 
custom of the ‘ Augustinians ’ in the Church of Kome 
— like Diego Alvarez, Jansen, Noris — to ascribe 
* irrefragable authority ’ to his teaching ; and the 
question was gravely debated among the theo- 
logians whether a truly plenary authority were 
really to be attributed to him, or whether he were 
only to rank as the first of the Church’s authorized 
teac4iers. The result was very naturally that 
every tendency of thought in the Church was 
eager to claim for itself the support of his name ; 
and the extraordinary richness of his mind, and 
the remarkable variety of, so to say, the facets of 
his teaching, lent him more than ordinarily to the 


appeal of numerous and even divergent points of 
view. The possibility of this was increased by 
the long period of time covered by his literary 
activity, and the only gradual crystallization of 
his thought around his really formative ideas. 
The Augustine of Cassiciacum or even of the 
presbyterate was a somewhat different Augustine 
from the Augustine of the episcopate ; and not 
even at his death had perfect consistency been 
attained in his teaching. Accordingly the most 
amazing variety of doctrine, on almost every con- 
ceivable subject, throughout the Middle Ages, and 
later in the Church of Rome, has sought support 
for itself in some saying or other of his ; and both 
sides of almost every controversy have appealed 
with confidence to his teaching. Schools of 
thought which had drifted entirely away from his 
most fundamental postulates still regarded and 
represented themselves as ‘ Angustmian ’ ; and 
the Church of Rome itself, whose whole history 
since the second Council of Orange (529) has been 
marked by the progressive elimination of Angus- 
tinianism from its teaching, is still able to look 
upon him as the chief doctor of the Church, upon 
whom its fabric is especially built. Confusion 
became so confounded that the Confession of Faith 
which Pelagius presented to Innocent was inserted 
quite innocently into the Lihri Carohni, and was 
even produced by the Sorbonne in 1521 against 
Luther as Augustine’s own. 

Obviously this universal deference to the name 
of Augustine furnishes no accurate measure of his 
real influence. It supplies, however, a fair general 
reflexion of its extent. In point of fact the whole 
development of Western life, in all its phases, 
was powerfully affected by his teaching. This, 
his unique ascendancy in the direction of the 
thought and life of the West, is due in part to the 
articular period in history in which his work was 
one, in part to the richness and depth of his 
mind and the force of his individuality, and in 
part to the special circumstances of his conversion 
to Christianity. He stood on the watershed of 
two worlds. The old world was passing away ; 
the new world was entering upon its heritage ; 
and it fell to him to mediate the transference of 
the culture of the one to the other. It has been 
strikingly remarked that the miserable existence 
of the Roman Empire in the West almost seems to 
have been prolonged for the express purpose of 
affording an opportunity for the influence of 
Augustine to be exerted on universal history.* 
He was fortunate even in the place of his birth 
and formative years ; although on the very eve of 
its destruction, Africa was at this precise moment, 
in the midst of the universal decadence, the scene 
of intense intellectual activity — into which he 
entered with all the force of nis ardent nature. 
He gathered up into himself aU that the old world 
had to offer, and re- coining it sent it forth again 
bearing the stamp of his profound character. It 
belonged to the peculiarity of his genius that he 
embraced all that he took up into himself ‘ with 
all the fibres of his soul ’ ; not, as has been said, 
‘with his heart alone, for the heart does not 
think, nor with the mind only ; he never grasps 
truth in the abstract, and as if it were dead,’t 
but with his whole being, giving himself to it and 
sending it forth from himself as living truth, 
driven on by all the force of his great and in- 
spiring personality. Accordingly, when, having 
tested everything that the old world had to ofler 
and found it wanting, he gave himself at last to 
Catholic Christianity, it was with no reserves. 
Catholicism, frankly accepted as such, became his 

* Harnack, Grundriss d, Dogmengeschichte, Eng. tr.p. 335 

t Portah6, in Vacant-Mangenot, Dictionnaire de la Thiologii 
CaViGliquCy i, 2453. 
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passion, and into the enthusiastic maintenance of 
it he threw all his forces. It was primarily as a 
Catholic Christian, therefore, that he thought, 
and worked, and lived. But the man who threw 
himself with such zeal into the service of Catholic 
Christianity was a man who had already lived 
through many experiences and had gathered much 
spoil in the process. He had sounded the depths 
of heresy in its most attractive form, and had drunk 
the waters of philosophy in its culminating de- 
velopment ; life in the conventicles of the sects 
and in the circle of cultured heathenism was alike 
familiar to him. But, above all the spoil he 
brought from without, he brought with him him- 
self. He was a man of the highest and most 
individual genius — intellectual, but far beyond 
that, religious— who had his own personal contri- 
bution to make to thought and life. If we cannot 
quite allow that there were in very truth many 
Augustines, we must at least recognize that within 
the one Augustine there were very various and not 
always consistent currents flowing, each of which 
had its part to play in the future. Within the 
Catholic Christian a philosopher of the first rank 
was restlessly active ; and within both a religious 
genius of the highest order was working ; while 
for the expression of the resulting complex of 
feelings and ideas a literary talent was available 
second to none in the annals of the Church. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the Western 
Church has felt the force of his influence in all 
the main lines of its development, and in no one 
of its prominent characteristics could it have been 
without him what it has become. In him are 
found at once the seed out of which the tree that 
we know as the Boman Catholic Church has 
grown ; the spring or strength of all the leading 
anti-hierarchical and mystical movements which 
succeeded one another through the Middle Ages ; 
at least the promise and pre-formation of the 
great types of Western philosophical thought; 
and, above all, the potent leaven of vital religion. 
Beginning in the first force of its fresh promulga- 
tion by overcoming the ingrained rationalism of 
the popular Christianity expressed in Pelagianism 
and its daughter movements, it refused to he 
hound by the compromises of the Council of 
Orange, compacted though they were into a sys- 
tem by the genius of a Thomas, and given irre- 
fragable authority in the Church of Borne by the 
decrees of Trent, but manifested its power by 
outbreak after outbreak, from Gottschalk in the 
9th to Jansen in the 17th cent. ; and then burst 
all bonds and issued in the Protestant Beformation 
in the 16th century. 

{b) Augustine as a Church-teacher . — No doubt 
it is pre-eminently as the great Catholic doctor 
that Augustine stands out on the page of his- 
to^. To his own consciousness he was just 
a Catholic Christian ; and the whole mass of his 
teaching was conceived by him as simply the 
body of Catholic doctrine. It is, accordingly, 
interesting to observe that it is precisely as the 
Catholic doctor that he has lived in the hearts 
of the people. The legends which have gathered 
around his name picture him pre-eminently as 
the expounder of the principia of the Christian 
faith, particularly of the mysteries of the Godhead, 
who abode continually in excelsis disputans de 
gloria excellentissimce Trinitatis, and communi- 
cated to the Church the results of his high medita- 
tions ‘ as he was able ’ — a note of humility caught 
from his own habitual tone when speaking of him- 
self.* The task to which he consciously gave 
himself was to apprehend, so far as it was given 
to him to apprehend, to proclaim, maintain, and 
defend the Catholic truth ; and from this task he 
^ Of. stilling, Acta Sanctorum^ Aug. vj 


never swerved. It was no empty formula with him 
when he declared, as he repeatedly declared, ‘ This 
is the Catholic faith, and it is therefore also my 
faith ’ ; and he was altogether in earnest when he 
exhorted his readers not to love him more than the 
Catholic faith, and his critics not to love them- 
selves more than the Catholic truth.* The body 
of Catholic doctrine constitutes thus the tradi- 
tional element in Augustine^s teaching. But, of 
course, it by no means left his hands precisely as 
it entered them. Nor did he contribute to it merely 
intellectual precision and logical completeness ; he 
impressed on it the stamp of his religious fervour, 
and transmuted its elements into religious entities. 

It was particularly in the doctrine of the Church, 
which he thus took up and transfigured, that he 
became in a true sense the founder of Boman 
Catholicism, and thus called into being a new type 
of Christianity, in which ^ the idea of the Church 
became the central power in the religious feeling ' 
and * in ecclesiastical activity,’ * in a fashion which 
has remained unknown to the East.’t This idea of 
the Church was, to be sure, so little the creation 
of Augustine that he took it over whole from his 
predecessors, and in his innermost thought, indeed, 
never thoroughly homologated it. It was Cyprian, 
not Augustine, who identified the Church with the 
Episcopate, and to whom the Church outside which 
there is no salvation was fundamentally the hier- 
archical institution. It was Gregory the Great 
who first spoke of the organized Church as the 
Divine cwitas. To Augustine the Church was 
fundamentally the congregatio sanctorum^ the 
Body of Christ, and it is this Church which he 
has in mind when he calls it the Civitas Deij or 
the Kingdom of God on earth. He is, however, 
not carefully observant of the distinction between 
the empirical and the ideal Church, and repeatedly 
— often apparently quite unconsciously— carries 
over to the one the predicates which, in his funda- 
mental thought, belonged properly to the other. 
Thus the hierarchically organized Church tends 
ever with him to take the place of the congregatio 
sanctorum, even when he is speaking of it as the 
Kingdom or City of God in which alone any com- 
munion with God is possible here, and through 
which alone eternal blessedness with God is attain 
able hereafter. 

In the Donatist controversy, although the dis- 
tinction between habere and utiliter or salubriter 
habere is made to do yeoman service, the concep- 
tion of the Church as the sole sphere of salvation, 
passing into the conception of the Church as the 
sole mediatrix of grace, and therefore the sole dis- 
tributor of salvation, was necessarily thrown into 
high emphasis ; and the logic of the situation too 
directly and too powerfully identified this Church 
with the empirical Church for the deeper-lying 
conception of the congregatio sanctorum to remain 
in sight. Thus Augustine, almost against his will, 
became the stay of that doctrine of the Church as 
the sole instrument at once of true knowledge of 
the Divine revelation and of saving grace which 
provides the two foci about which the ellipse of 
Boman Catholic doctrine revolves. What before 
him was matter of assertion became in his hands 
a religion, and went forth to conquer the world. 
His profounder conception of the Church as the 
congregatio sanctorum, and the consequent dis- 
tinction between the empirical and the ideal 
Church, with all its implications with respect to 
the action of the sacraments and the efiect of 
ecclesiastical decrees, and even of excommunica- 
tion, did not indeed remain unobserved or un- 
utilized when occasion demanded. Thus, for 
example, they came forward in their completeness 

* De Trinitate, i. iv. 7 ; iii. prcef. 2. 

t Reuter, op. cit. p. 499. 
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in the arguments of the Imperialists in the great 
controversies of the later 11th centu^.* These 
also, and in a truer sense than the Papalists in 
that debate, were ‘ Angus tinians.’ But the main 
stream of Augustine’s influence flowed meanwhile 
in the traditionalist channel, and gave the world 
the Church as the authoritative organ of Divine 
truth and the miraculous vehicle of saving grace, 
through which alone the assured knowledge of the 
revelation of God could be attained, or the efi'ect- 
ive operations of His redeeming love experienced. 
Many of the subsidiary conceptions which fill out 
the system of Homan Catholic doctrine also find 
coheir direct prop in his teaching— its doctrine 
of merit, the distinctions between precepts and 
counsels, mortal and venial sins, and particularly 
the elaborate sacramental system, with its dis- 
tinction between matter and form, its assertion 
of ex opere operato action, and of the indelible 
character of baptism and ordination, and even the 
doctrine of intention. On this side of his teaching 
the Koman Catholic Church may well be accounted 
Augustine’s monument. 

(c) As a thinher.—'E-XLt beneath Augustine the 
traditionalist lay Augustine the thinker, and as a 
thinker he gave law not only to the Church but to 
the world. Trom the moment of his conversion, to 
be sure, religion became paramount with him. But 
this did not quench his philosophical impulse ; it 
only made his specifically a religious philosophy, and 
himself, to adopt Rudolph Eucken’s more precise 
definition,t ‘ the single great philosopher on the 
basis of Christianity proper the world has had —in 
the richness of his thought and poetry of his ex- 
pression alike, not unworthy of comparison even 
with his ^eat master Plato. J He brought with 
him into Catholic Christianity not only a sufficient 
equipment of philosophical knowledge, but a power- 
ful and trained intelligence, and an intellectual 
instinct which had to find scope. It was in the 
rdle of Christian philosopher, seeking to give form 
and substance to fundamental verities from the 
Christian standpoint, that he first came forward in 
the service of faith ; and though later the religious 
teacher and defender of the faith seemed likdy to 
swallow up the philosophical inquirer, they never 
really did so, but his rich and active mind kept 
continually at work sounding all depths. Thus 
not only was there imparted to all his teaching an 
unwonted vitality, originality, and profundity, 
but ‘ tbe activities set in motion were not confined 
to the narrow circle of theological science, but ex- 
tended, directly or indirectly, to all forms of human 
life.’ § In every department of philosophical in- 
quiry he became normative for the succeeding cen- 
turies ; and until the rise of Aristotelianism in the 
12th cent, and its establishment in influence by the 
advocacy of such teachers as Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas, Augustinianism reigned supreme. 
Throughout the remainder of the Middle Ages it 
contended masterfully with its great rival, forming 
many compromises with it, and tending to off-set 
the rationalism into which Aristotelianism was ever 
degenerating by itself falling into mysticism. It 
thus became the support of the tendency towards 
Mysticism which prevailed through the Middle 
Ages, or rather its protection from the pantheism 
into which, when drawing more directly from Neo- 
Platonic sources, it was ever liable to deteriorate. 
From it every Catholic Reformer drew his strength, 
and to it the whole body of Reformers before the 
Reformation made their appeal. From its partial 

* Mirbtj DU Stellung Attgiistins in der Fuhlicistikf etc,, p, 80. 

t Eucken, Die LebensanschauungeUf etc.2, p. 216. 

i Of. E. Norden, m Die Kultur der Gegenwart^ i. 8, 1905, p. 394 : 
‘Augustine was the great poec of the ancient Church, though 
T|ust as little as Plato did he write in verse. These two go 
together as the great poet-philosophers o* all time.’ 

§ Mirbt, op. dt. p. 1. 


obscuration it emerged at the Renaissance, and 
burst again into full view in the 17 th cent, to lay 
the foundations of modern thought. Siebeck ac- 
cordingly bids us see in Augustine ^ the first modern 
man’ ; * and, if Eucken questions the exactness of 
the designation, he is free to allow that the modern 
world finds in Augustine many points of contact, 
and, not only in questions of religious pliilosophy 
may wisely take its start from him rather than 
from Luther or Thomas, Schleiermacher or Kant, 
but in purely philosophical matters will find him 
in many respects more modern than Hegel or 
Schleiermacher. t 

It was in the spheres of psychology and meta- 
physics that the dominion of Augustine was most 
complete. He aspired to know nothing, he tells 
us, but God and the soul ; but these he strove with 
all his might to know altogether. His character- 
istic mark as a thinker was the inward gaze ; the 
realities of consciousness were the primary objects 
of his contemplation ; and from them he took his 
starting-point for reflexion on the world. Antiquity 
supplies no second to him in the breadth and acute- 
ness of his psychological observation. And in his 
establishment of ‘self-assured subjectivity,’ as 
Windelband calls it,i in ‘the controlling central 
osition of philosophical thought ’ he transcended 
is times, and became ‘one of the founders of 
modern thought.’ If he may truly he said to have 
derived from Plato and Plotinus, in a far truer 
sense he stood above his Neo-Platonic teachers, 
and of his lineage have come Descartes and 
Malebranche and all that has proceeded from the 
movements of thought inaugurated by them. Even 
the famous ontological argument for the being of 
God, and, indeed, the very cogito, ergo sum of 
Descartes, have not merely their material but their 
formal pre-formation in him. It was not, however, 
in abstract thought alone, or chiefly, that he made 
his mark on the ages; his own thinking was 
markedly concrete, and nothing characterized it 
more strongly than the firmness of its grasp upon 
the realities of life, to the understanding and 
direction of which it was held strictly ancillary. 

His impact upon the world might accordingly 
not unfairly be summed up, from one point of view, 
in the ethical revolution which he wrought. ‘ In 
essence,’ remarks Harnack,§ ‘ Augustine’s import- 
ance in the history of the Church and dogma lies 
in his giving to the West in the place of the Stoic- 
Christian popular morals, as that was recapitulated 
in Pelagianism, a religious, specifically Christian 
ethics, and so strongly impressing this on the 
Church that at least its formulas maintain up 
to to-day their supremacy in the whole extent 
of Western Christianity.’ Indeed, we might 
do worse, in seeking an index of his influence 
as a thinker, than fix upon the place he has 
occupied in political theory and practice. The 
entire political development of the Middle Ages 
was dominated by him; and he was in a true 
sense the creator of the Holy Roman Empire. 
It was no accident that the de Civitate Dei was 
the favourite reading of Charlemagne: ‘he de- 
lighted,’ Einhard tells us Caroli, 24), ‘in the 
hooks of St. Augustine, and especially in those 
that bear the title Of the City of God" And in 
the great struggle hetw^een the Empire and the 
Papacy in the later lltli cent, it was expressly to 
him that the controversialists on both sides made 
their appeal. No Father is quoted by them as 
often as he, except, perhaps, Gregory the Great; 
and no series of documents is cited more frequently 
than his writings, except, perhaps, the pseudo- 
* ZPkP, 188S, p. 190. t Eucken, op. cit, p. 249. 

t A History of Philosophy, pp. 264, 270, 276. 

§ Dogmengesch. [Eng*, tr. v, SOj ; cf. on Augustine's place in ttio 
history of ethics, Joseph Mausbach, in Die Kultur der Gegenwart, 
i. 4, 1906, p. 526. 
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Isidorian decretals.*^ Not only do writers like 
Walram of Naumburg and Wido of Ferrara reflect 
accurately his conception of the Church, with its 
emphasis on unity and its vacillation between 
the ideas of the congregatio sanctorum and a 
hierarchical organization — echoes of which still 
sound in William of Occam, the Defensor Pads 
and the discussions of the concilialoiy party in the 
Koman Church whose ornament was Gerson — but 
they made their appeal to Augustine in their 
endeavours to give validity to their defence ‘of 
tlie State as a Divine institution, of the moral 
significance and relative independence of the 
earthly sovereignty, of the necessary concordance 
of the Sacerdotium and Impernim,^ and the like.f 
On the theoretical side he must be accredited, 
in this aspect of his thought, with the creation of 
the science of the Philosophy of History. For the 
primary significance of the City of God lies in the 
fact that ‘ in it for the first time an ideal con- 
sideration, a comprehensive survey of human 
history found its expression.’! No doubt his 
external position at the division of the ages, 
w’hen the old world was dying and the new 
world, under the dominion of Ctiristianity, was 
struggling into its place, supplied him with in- 
citement for the creation of this new science ; and 
the demands which the times, in the crash of the 
secular order, made for an apology for Christianity, 
powerfully determined him to a general historical 
philosophy. But it was Christianity itself, as the 
entrance into the world of a renovating force, and 
his own particular conception of Christianity (lead- 
ing him to conceive the history of human society no 
less than the course of the individual life, as the 
continuous evolution of the Divine purpose, and 
impelling him to interpret all the forces of time as 
working harmoniously onward towards that far-ofi‘ 
Divine event to which all creation moves) that gave 
him not only the impulse to work out a philosophy 
of history, but the elements of the particular phil- 
osophy of history which he actually presents in 
his epoch-making treatise, which, incomplete and 
perhaps one-sided as it is, still retains full validity 
in its fundamental traits. 

(d) Asa religious genius. — Not even, however, in 
Augustine the philosopher do we find the Augustine 
whose influence has wrought most powerfully in 
the world. The crisis through which he passed at 
his conversion was a profound religious revolution ; 
and if he gave himself at once to the task of 
constructing a philosophy, it was distinctively a 
Christian philosophy he sought to construct, built 
though it was largely out of Platonic materials : 
the authority of Christ, he tells us in the earliest 
of the writings in which this task was prosecuted, 
ranked with him even above that of reason. And 
if he devoted all his powers to the exposition and 
defence of the Catholic faith, it was because he 
saw in the Catholic faith the pure expression of 
religion, and poured into the Catholic faith all the 
fullness of his religious emotion. It is not Augus- 
tine the traditionalist, or Augustine the thinker, 
but Augustine the religious genius, who has most 
profoundly influenced the wond. The most signifi- 
cant fact about him is that he, first among Church 
teachers, gave adequate expression to that type of 
religion which has since attached to itself the name 
of ‘ evangelical ’ ; the religion, that is to say, of 
faith, as distinct from the religion of works ; the 
religion which, despairing of self, casts all its hope 
on God, as opposed to the religion which, in a 
greater or less degree, trusts in itself ; in a word 
— since religion in its very nature is dependence on 
God — religion in the purity of its conception, as 
over against a 2'2ia^-religious moralism. What 

* Mirbt, op. cit p. 75. t Reuter, op. cit p, 508, 

t Seyrich, Die Geschicktsphilosophie Augustins^ 1891, p. 68. 


req^uires particularly to be noted is that he gave 
full expression to this type of religion both in its 
vital and in its thetical aspects — the former most 
adequately in that unique hook in which he re- 
veals his soul, and admits us as spectators to the 
struggles of his great heart as it seeks to cleanse 
itself of all trust in itself and to lay hold with the 
grasp, first, of despair, next of discerning trust, 
and then of grateful love, on the God who was its 
salvation ; and the latter most adequately in that 
long series of writings in which he expounds, 
defends, and enforces with logical argument and 
moving exhortation the fundamental elements of 
the theology of grace, as against the most direct 
assailants which that theology has been called 
upon to meet in the whole history of Christian 
thought. The great contribution which Augustine 
has made to the world’s life and thought is em- 
bodied in the theology of grace, which he has 
presented with remarkable clearness and force, 
vitally in his Confessions, and thetically in Ms 
anti-relagian treatises. 

It would he altogether a mistake to suppose 
that Augustine consciously discriminated between 
the theology of grace which was his personal con- 
tribution to Christian thought, and the traditional 
Catholicism which he gave his life to defend and 
propagate. In his own consciousness, the two were 
one : in his theology of grace he was in his own 
apprehension only giving voice to the Catholic 
faith in its purity. Nevertheless, however un- 
consciously, he worked with it a revolution both 
in Christian teaching and in Christian life, second 
in its depth and its far-reaching results to no revolu- 
tion which has been wrought in Chiistian feeling 
and thought in the whole course of its history. A 
new Christian piety dates from him, in which, in 
place of the alternations of hope and fear which 
vex the lives of those who, in whatever degree, 
hang their hopes on their own merits, a mood of 
assured trust in the mercy of a gracious God is 
substituted as the spring of Christian life. And a 
new theology corresponding to this new type of 
piety dates from him ; a theology which, recalling 
man from all dependence on his own powers or 
merits, casts him decisively on the grace of God 
alone for his salvation. Of course, this doctrine 
was not new in the sense that it was Augustine’s 
invention ; it was the doctrine of Paul, for example, 
before it was the doctrine of Augustine, and was 
only recovered for the Church by Augustine, 
though in that age, dominated in all its thinking 
by the dregs of Stoic rationalism, it came with all 
the force of a new discovery. And, of course, 
Augustine did not discover it all at once. Because 
his conversion was a vital religious experience, in 
which the religious relation was realized in thought 
and life in unwonted purity and power, the funda- 
mental elements of Ms religious revolution were 
from the first present in his mind and heart ; in Ms 
earliest Christian writings he already gives expres- 
sion to both the formal and the material principles, 
as we may term them, of the theology of grace. The 
authority of the Divine revelation m and through 
Christ, embodied in the Scriptures, and the utter 
dependence of man on God for ail good (potestas 
nostra Ipse est, da fidem), are already the most in- 
timate expression of his thought and life. But 
just because the religious system to which he gave 
himself on his conversion was taken over by him 
as a whole, time was requisite for the transfusion 
of the whole mass by the consistent explication 
and conscious exposition of the ‘ Augustinianism ’ 
implicitly summed up in such maxims. The adjust- 
ment went on slowly, although it went on un- 
brokenly. It required ten years before the revived 
Paulinism attained even a fully consistent positive 
enunciation (first in the work, Ve diversis quoestioni- 
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hus ad Sirnplicianum^ 396) ; and, though the leaven 
worked steadily thereafter more and more deeply 
and widely into his thought, death intervened before 
all the elements of his thinking were completely 
leavened. That is the reason why Augustine was 
both the founder of Koman Catholicism and the 
author of that doctrine of grace which it has been 
the constantly pursued effort of Roman Catholicism 
to neutralize, and which in very fact either must be 
neutralized by, or will neutralize, Roman Catholi- 
cism. Two children were struggling in the womb of 
his mind. There can be no doubt which was the 
child of his heart. His doctrine of the Church he 
had received whole from^ his predecessors, and he 
gave it merely the precision and vitality which 
ensured its persistence. His doctrine of grace was 
all his own : it represented the very core of his 
being ; and his whole progress in Christian think- 
ing consists in the growing completeness with which 
its fundamental principles applied themselves in 
his mind to every department of life and thought. 
In this gradual subjection to them of every element 
of his inherited teaching, it was inevitable, had 
time been allowed, that his inherited doctrine of 
the Church, too, with all its implications, would 
have gone down before it, and Augustine would 
have bequeathed to the Church, not ‘ problems,’ 
but a thoroughly worked out system of evangelical 
religion. 

(e) Augustine and Protestantism . — The problem 
which Augustine bequeathed to the Church for 
solution, the Church required a thousand years 
to solve. But even so, it is Augustine who gave 
us the Reformation. For the Reformation, in- 
wardly considered, was just the ultimate triumph 
of Augustine’s doctrine of grace over Augustine’s 
doctrine of the Church. This doctrine of grace 
came from Augustine’s hands in its positive outline 
completely formulated ; sinful man depends, for his 
recovery to good and to God, entirely on the free 
grace of God ; this grace is therefore indispensable, 
prevenient, irresistible, indefectible ; and, being 
thus the free grace of God, must have lain, in all the 
details of its conference and working, in the inten- 
tion of God from all eternity. But, however clearly 
announced and forcefully commended by him, 
it required to make its way against great obstacles 
in the Church. As over against the Pelagians, 
the indispensableness of grace was quickly 
established ; as over against the Semi-Pelagians, 
its prevenience was with almost equal rapidity 
made good. But there advance paused. If the 
necessity of prevenient grace was thereafter (after 
the second Council of Orange, 529) the established 
doctrine of the Church, the irresistibility of this 
prevenient grace was put under the ban, and there 
remained no place for a complete ‘ Augustinianism ’ 
Ivithin the Church, as Gottschalk and J ansen were 
fully to discover. Therefore, when the great re- 
vival of religion which we call the Reformation 
came, seeing that it was, on its theological side, a 
revival of ‘ Augustinianism,’ as all great revivals of 
religion must be (for ‘ Augustinianism ’ is but the 
thetical expression of religion in its purity), there 
was nothing for it but the rending of the Church. 
And therefore also the greatest peril to the Re- 
formation was and remains the diffused anti- 
‘ Augustinianism ’ in the world ; and, by a curious 
combination of circumstances, this, its greatest 
enemy, showed itself most dangerous in the hands 
of what we must otherwise look upon as the chief 
ally of the Reformation — that is to say, Humanism. 
Humanism was the ally of the Reformation in so 
far as it too worked for the emancipation of the 
human spirit ; and, wherever it was religious, it 
became the seed-plot of the Reformation. But 
there was a strong anti-‘ Augustinian’ party among 
the Humanists, and from it emanated the gravest 


danger which threatened the Reformation. Whert 
this tone of thought was dominant the Reformation 
failed, because religious depth was wanting. What 
Spain, for example, lacked, says R. Saint-Hilaire 
justly, was not freedom of thought, but the gospel.* 
In the first stages of the Reformation movement in the 
North, this anti- ‘Augustinianism’ may be looked 
upon as summed up in Erasmus ; and Erasmus, on 
this very ground, held himself aloof from the 
Reformation movement, and that movement held 
itself aloof from him. ‘ I am at present reading 
our Erasmus,’ wrote Luther six months before he 
nailed his theses on the door of the Schloss-Kirche 
at Wittenberg, ‘but my heart recoils more and 
more horn him. . . . Those who ascribe something 
to man’s freedom of will regard these things differ- 
ently from those who know only God’s free grace.’ 
Do we realize how much we owe to Erasmus and 
his friends that they remained Roman Catholics, 
and thus permitted the ‘ Augustinianism ’ of the 
Reformation to plant its seed and to bear its fruit t 
Literature. — The literature upon Augustine is immense. An 
excellent selection from it is given by Loofs at the head of the 
art. *Augustmus’ in PRE^^ with which should be compared 
that given by Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, v. 61 f. The following 
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Benjamin B. Warfield. 

AURANGZiB. — Aurangzlb (Abu-1-Mu?affar 
Muhyi-ad-din Muhammad Aurangzib *AlamgIr 
Padishah Ghazi), sixth of the so-called Mughal 
emperors of India, and third son of Shah-Jahan, 
was horn at Duhad, on the borders of Malwa, on 
Nov. 4th, 1618, Nothing is recorded of his early 
years, except that he was held by his grandfather 
Jahangir as a hostage for his father’s loyalty, and 
was educated in the conventional manner of $anafi 
Muhammadanism. In 1636 he was appointed 
nominal governor of the Deccan, but his religious 
exaltation led him seven years later to renounce 
the world, and to adopt the rigorous rules of a 
faqlr. For a year he practised self-mortification 
in his retreat in the Western Ghats, to the 
indignation of his father and the ridicule of his 
famUy. His active spirit, however, was not 
satisfied with the life of contemplation ; he re- 
sumed public duties as governor of Gujarat, and in 
1647 was ordered to command the recently annexed 
provinces of Balh and Badahshan beyond the 
Hindu Kush. A brief experience convinced him 
of the uselessness of attempting to hold these 
distant provinces against the resistance of the 
Uzbegs, and he retired with heavy loss. He was 
equally unsuccessful in his next command, when 
he was sent in 1649 to relieve Kandahar, then 
besieged and soon captured by the Persians ; nor 
was a second attempt in 1652 more fortunate. 
These campaigns, however fruitless to tlie empire, 
RCh, 1857, p. 146 
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taught Aurangzib the lessons of strategy, and 
taught his followers to respect their commander’s 
courage. They laid the foundations of his future 
dominating innuence. He was again governor of 
the Deccan in 1655-57, when the illness of his 
father brought about a fratricidal struggle for the 
throne. Allying himself with his youngest brother, 
Murad Bahsh, Aurangzib defeated the Imperial 
army under Jaswant Singh at Dharmatpur on 
April 25th, 1658, and again at Samugarh on June 
2nd, when his eldest brother Dara was forced to 
fly. Agra fell into the hands of the victors ; 
Snah-Jahan was held a prisoner till his death 
seven years later; the other brothers were ruth- 
lessly killed; and Aurangzib, who had already 
been proclaimed Emperor at Delhi in July, 1658, 
formally ascended _the throne on May 26th, 1659, 
with the title of "Alamglry ‘World-grasper.’ 

Though he had won the throne by treachery 
and by the murder of his brothers, Aurangzib was 
humane by nature, and no subsequent act of 
barbarity has been proved against him during his 
reign of half a ^ century. The keynote of his 
character was a rigid Muslim’s puritanism. It is 
impossible to doubt his sincerity, for he had 
nothing earthly to gain and everything to lose by 
his stern adherence to every tittle of the law of 
Islam. He might have cast Muhammad’s precepts 
to the winds, as his father and grandfather had done, 
and only strengthened his hold of his Hindu empire. 

‘There was nothing but hia own conscience to prevent 
Aurangzib from adopting the eclectic philosophy of Akbar, the 
luxurious profligacy of Jahangir, or the splendid ease of Shah- 
Jahan, The Hindus would have preferred anything to a 
Muhammadan bigot. The Eajput princes only wanted to be 
let alone. The Deccan would never have troubled Hindustan 
if Hindustan had not invaded it. Probably any other Mughal 
prince would have followed in the steps of the kings and his 
forefathers, and emulated the indolence and vice of the court 
in which he had received his earliest impressions. Aurangzib 
did none of these things. For the first time in their history 
the Mughals beheld a rigid Muslim in their Emperor, a Muslim 
as sternly repressive of himself as of the people around him, a 
king who was prepared to stake his throne for the sake of the 
faith ’ (Lane-Poole, Aurangzib^ p. 69). 

In his daily life Aurangzib observed not only 
the minute details of the Muslim ritual, but an 
extreme austerity. He ate no meat, drank only 
water, kept all tne fasts and vigils, passed whole 
nights in prayer and reading the Qur’an in the 
mosQue, gave alms profusely, and used the utmost 
simplicity in his dress and manners. In accord- 
ance with the Prophet’s precept that every Muslim 
should practise a trade, he made skuU-caps; he 
was also a fine calligraphist, and twice copied the 
whole Qur’an, which he knew by heart. Laxity 
of morals, lewd conversation, the dancing of the 
Nach girls, even music, were his detestation. 
Since to the fanatical puritanism of a strict 
Muslim were added an indomitable will and a 
courage so cool that he would dismount and recite 
the ordained prayers at the customary hour in the 
very thick of a battle, it is clear that far-reaching 
changes were in store for the mixed populations 
and religions of India. The storm began to gather 
in 1669, when the temple of Visnu at Benares was 
destroyed by his order, and the idols buried under 
the feet of good Muslims at the mosque at Agra. 
Three years later came a rebellion of the Hindu 
devotees called Satnamis at Nainaul, which was 
sternly suppressed. Soon afterwards Aurangzib 
imposed the intolerable jizya^ or poll-tax, upon 
all non-Muslims, and turned the whole Hindu 
population against him. An interference with the 
infant princes of M Anvar led to a revolt of the 
Rajputs, and though this was more or less ex- 
tinguished in 1681, Aurangzib lost thereby the 
support of the finest fighting force in Hindustan. 

Tlie loss of Rajput loyalty was felt as soon 
as the Emperor undertooK the reduction of the 
Deccan, which he regarded as ‘infidels’ land,’ Ddr 
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el-harb^ and resolved to make Ddr eUIsldm, He 
had nearly conquered Gulkanda when he was 
called away to fight for the throne in 1657, but 
since then a new Hindu power, more formidable 
than the Muhammadan kingdoms of Bijapiir and 
Gulkanda, had arisen by the energy of Sivaji the 
Maratha freebooter, who had gradually estab- 
lished an era of brigandage on an heroic scale, 
built up a kingdom in the Western Ghats, and 
widened his authority to the extent of levying 
blackmail over a great part of the Deccan. His 
death in 1680 did not end the revolt, and Aurangzib 
found that he had to deal with an indomitable 
nation of freebooters, whose strength and skill in 
guerrilla warfare he was never able to break. The 
Mughal generals had been too often repulsed, and 
the Emperor took the field in person in 1681, He 
first attacked the old Deccan kingdoms which 
appeared to shelter the Marathas ; Bijapiir fell 
in 1686, and Gulkanda in the following year. 
Their extinction, however, only strengthened the 
Marathas, whose disbanded armies swelled the 
forces of rebellion. The efieminate Mughal troops, 
deprived of the Rajput ‘stiffening,’ grew more and 
more demoralized by year after year of guerrilla 
fighting ; and, whilst Aurangzib efiected a kind of 
military occupation of the whole Deccan, except 
the Portuguese possessions and the extreme point 
south of Trichinopoly, his hold of the country was 
illusory ; and the moment the Mughals turned 
their backs the hardy Marathas emerged from 
their mountain fastnesses and recovered the 
territory lately occupied by their enemy. The 
country, devastated by the horde of invaders, 
welcomed the mountaineers as deliverers from a 
hateful foreign yoke, Aurangzib was engaged in 
a hopeless struggle, yet he never lost heart. For 
twenty years he fought his evasive foe, planned 
every campaign himself, issued all general orders 
and controlled every detail, conducted sieges in 
person, and in extreme age was barely withheld 
from leading the assault. It was ail in vain ; 
Hindustan itself was full of revolt in the prolonged 
absence of its Emperor ; the Deccan was a desert ; 
the army was enfeebled and clamouring for its 
pay ; and the Marathas ever hung about its skirts 
and insolently defied it. Finally Aurangzib died, 
alone as alone he had lived, with all the puritan’s 
sense of sin and unworthiness and dread of death, 
and full of the dejection of a colossal failure, on 
March 4th, 1707, in the 49th year of his reign, 
and the 89th of his age. With him the orthodox 
Muhammadan revival in India died also. 

LTTERiTURK.~The native annalists are quoted in substance in 
Elliot and Dowson’s History of India as told by its own 
Historians, vol. vii. (London, 1876). European contemporary 
observers are Bernier, Travels, ed. Constable (London, 1891) ; 
Manucci, Stona do Mogor, ed. W. Irvine (4 vols., London, 1907- 
8) ; Gemelli Careri, in ChurchiU’s Voyages, voL iv, (London, 
1745); Tavernier, Travels, tr. V. Ball (2 vols., London, 1889). 
Fryer’s New Account of India (London, 1698); and Hedges’ 
Diary, ed. Sir H. Yule (3 vols., London, Hakluyt Society ,1887-9), 
may be consulted. The present writer contributed a biography 
of Aurangzib to the ‘ Rulers of India ’ series (Oxford, 1893). 

Stanley Lane-Poole. 
AURELIUS.— See Marcus Aurelius. 

AU STERITIES. — i. Introduction. — Asceti- 
cism, strictly so called, is not found among peoples 
of lower grades of culture, but the practice of 
various kinds of austerities is very common. These 
take the place in the social, moral, magical, and 
religious life of savages which asceticism holds in 
that of more advanced peoples, but it is also notice- 
able that in certain instances, as where these 
austerities have the form of a self-discipline or are 
performed as part of the service of the gods, they 
approach very near to some aspects of asceticism. 
In savage life the precarious nature of existence, 
exposure, the struggle for food, the constant state 
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of warfare between different peoples, the rava^^es 
of diseases whose nature and cause are misunder- 
stood, and many other things, are productive of 
much suffering and call for great endurance on the 
part of those whom they affect. More particularly 
vvomen must undergo many austerities, whether as 
mothers, or as workers, or as suppliers of food ; yet 
many of these are cheerfully undergone. Thus in 
caiTying her child for miles on long journeys in 
great heat and often with little food, and in re- 
lieving its wants at the expense of her own com- 
fort, the savage mother, in thus ful filling her 
functions of motherhood, will willingly bear pain 
and discomfort. Nor are similar forms of austerity 
lacking, especially among the poor, even in our 
highest forms of civilization, where want, toil, and 
suffering must be undergone to satisfy the con- 
ditions of existence. The savage methods of 
punishment, the various forms of the ordeal, of 
revenge or recrimination, are usually of the most 
cruel and painful kind. But all such forms of 
austerity do not concern us here. Those alone are 
dealt with which are self-inflicted or which are 
willingly borne, for definite purposes, subserving 
now magical, now religious, now ethical ends. 

Unwilling as the savage is to suffer pain, his 
theory of the universe constrains him to undergo 
it on many occasions in order to fit him better for 
the ends of life, or to make life more tolerable, or 
to please the gods or spirits by whom he believes 
himself to be surrounded. Such austerities, under- 
gone at one time for magical purposes, frequently 
change their nature. Thus they may come to be 
regarded as possessing a disciplinary character, in 
which case they are hardly to be differentiated 
outwardly from the disciplinary exercises, often of 
the same kind, of a higher asceticism, though they 
may not possess the same ethical or religious con- 
tent. Others, again, as time goes on, may assume 
a more or less symbolic character, their excessive 
severity being then much lessened. On the other 
hand, even where such earlier forms of austerity 
survive in higher forms of religion, their severity is 
often by no means decreased, although the motive 
may have become a nobler one. Examples of this 
will be found in the various forms of austerity dis- 
cussed here. These are mainly austerities con- 
nected Avith a variety of initiatory ceremonies, 
flagellation, fasting, mutilations of the body, tatu- 
ing, and medical rites, while some notice must be 
taken of self-restraint among savage races. 

Before passing on to these, we may notice that the 
universal custom of sacrifice, involving a greater 
or less renunciation of property and possessions, of 
food-stuffs, and not infrequently life itself, or, as a 
substitute for that, of some part of the body, is a 
marked form of austerity ; and its equivalent in 
the higher ascetic life— the devotion to poverty, 
the willing renunciation of comfort and luxury for 
the sake of love to God — has surely received a con- 
siderable impulse from this wide-spread custom of 
ethnic religion, though by no means wholly de- 
rived from it. In other cases, which need not be 
more fully detailed here, life itself is sacrificed in 
suicide, often through pride or shame or a sense of 
duty (see A. Sutlierland, Origin and Growth of the 
Moral Instinct, London, 1898, ii. 35). Or, where 
it is thought that one ought to pass into the other 
world before the body and mind have become frail, 
decrepit, and worn out, life is often freely yielded 
up by the aged or the sick (see Abandonment and 
Exposure). Though the custom may appear cruel 
and frequently is accomplished by cruel means, it 
is mostly a willing self-surrender of life that a 
higher life may be attained beyond the grave 
(see Letourneau, Sociology, London, 1893, 154 ff.; 
Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas, voL i., London, 1906, p. 383 ff’.). 


2. Adolescence initiation ceremonies. — Among 
savage tribes the passing of a boy or girl to man- 
hood or womanhood is usually accompanied by a 
number of ceremonies, several of which are mosL 
severe and painful, but must be undergone will- 
ingly in order to preserve their effect. This stage 
of life, being a highly critical one, the beginning of 
sexual existence properly so called, demands many 
safeguards, and, taken as a whole, the various cere- 
monies are intended to ward off or neutralize the 
evil influences incident to that period. Where a 
youth is concerned, there is the beginning of a 
new life which requires ceremonies of a purificatory 
kind, besides preparation for entrance upon a stage 
of new relations with the other sex. Hence there 
must be seclusion for a time, while the youth is 
usually debarred from intercourse of any kind with 
the other sex, and silence is frequently imposed. 
Fasting is also made use of, either in the sense of 
complete abstinence from food for a longer or 
shorter period, or abstinence from certain foods 
which are tabu at such a stage. This is intended 
to prevent the entrance of evil influences to the 
body with such foods, or to prepare the way for 
receiving them later on. Other ceremonies have 
the purpose of strengthening the youth for man- 
hood ; these are often of a severe character, and, 
joined with others which are intended to purify 
from the contagion of evil, easily pass over into 
tests of endurance. Some form of mutilation, 
more or less severe — the more severe forms being 
circumcision, loss of a tooth, or cutting of the flesh, 
—is frequent. In this case, perhaps, the primary 
intention is, by losing some part of the body, to 
secure the rest from evil influences ; but it easUy 
passes over into the idea of sacrifice, or some 
purificatory ceremony, or simply a test of en- 
durance. Again, the youth at this period some- 
times obtains a guardian spirit, whose nature is 
revealed to him in most cases by fasting in solitude, 
exposed to all the terrors which imagination and 
the sense of mystery may conjure up. This sense 
of mystery exciting fear is usually present at all 
these initiatory ceremonies, for now the youth is 
instructed not only in sexual matters but in such 
tribal lore— magical, religious, moral, or otherwise 
—as is confined to the men. Thus, though in 
different places the nature of the rites may vary, 
or their severity be greater or less, they call for 
the endurance of great austerities on the part of 
the youth. See art. Initiation. 

A few examples chosen from different localities will show the 
nature of the austerities undergone at this period. Among the 
northern tribes of Central Australia the long and complicated 
ceremonies of initiation to manhood include beating, which 
must not be resented, circumcision, sub-incision or cutting open 
the urethra, and biting the youth's scalp ; while, as a rule, 
though fasting is not carried to an extreme, several foods are 
tabu. During the painful rites of circumcision and sub-incision 
the youth’s mouth is gagged with ‘ fur-string ’ to prevent his 
crying out, while no attempt is made to spare him pain 
when his scalp is bitten, the object being to cause a plentiful 
growth of hair. With some of the tribes knocking out a tooth 
is part of the ceremony, with others it has no connexion with it 
(Spencer-Gillen^, ch, i,). Among the Macquarrie tribes any 
e^diibition of shrinking when the tooth is knocked out or the 
body scarified makes the youth unfit for manhood (Angas, 
Savage Life, London, 1847, ii, 224). With other tribes scourging 
is practised, and the young men must endure it silently (Ridley, 
Kamilaroi and other AusL Lang,, Sydney, 1877, 154). With the 
Andamanese the initiatory period— for both youths and girls a 
period of ^ting from several labued foods— begins from the 
11th to the 13th year, and lasts from one to five years, though 
sometimes a youth will extend the period in order to boast of 
his powers of endurance afterwards. It is said to be intended 
as a test of endurance or self-denial, but as various complicated 
ceremonies mark the first partaking of these foods at the time 
when tabu is raised from each, the intention probably goes 
further than this (Man, JAI, 1882, xii. 94, 129). In New Guinea 
the initiation of boys to the Malu cult is attended with great 
mystery and severity. They are not allowed to cut or dress 
the hair, to dance, feast, smoke, or behave in an unseemly 
way ; they are beaten with clubs and severely wounded. These 
rites are said to have had a strong educative effect. Boys 
among the Cape York natives were secluded for a year, at th® 
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end o! this time a tooth was knocked out, and a year later a 
further test of endurance was applied (Haddon, Head Hunters, 
London, 1901, 60 ff., 191). Similarly in Mabuiaig lads were 
tortured and chastised, and the tests increased with a re- 
fractory boy, who was speared, scraped, or beaten with the 
nests of green ants which stung him furiously (ib, 140). In 
many parts of Africa similar rites are found. Thus among the 
natives of the Bondei region the galo ceremonies include pass- 
ing the boy through a narrow pit smeared with the juices of a 
plant which burn his skin, incision of tribal marks on the arm, 
and the performance of secret ceremonials in some of w'hich he 
is severely handled, death occasionally resulting (Dale, JAI, 
1895, XXV. 189 flf.). 

But it was among the tribes of North America that such 
austerities at initiation were most severe, especially where 
they were connected with the choice of a manitou. Thus 
among the Californian tribes abstinence and indifference to 
hardship and privations were insisted upon, and before the 
youth could rank as a warrior his naked body was stung with 
nettles till he could not move, after which he was laid on the 
nest of a virulent species of ant, which, swarming over his body 
and stinging it, caused him fearful agony. To discover his 
manitou he was made] to fast for three or four days, and was 
intoxicated and harassed until he confessed to seeing it. A 
figure of the manitou was then moulded and placed on his 
breast, where it was ignited so that the figure might be in- 
delibly marked on the flesh (Bancroft, Native Races of the 
Pacific StateSf London, 1875, i. 418 ff.). Among the New 
Mexicans the ordeal consisted in scarifying the skin till the 
blood ran, the candidate being expected to show no sign of 
pam (ib. i. 580). With the tribes of British Columbia boys w'ere 
secluded at puberty and made to eat and drink very sparingly *. 
in other cases they were made to bathe in all weathers, their 
naked bodies were whipped daily, they had to gash themselves 
with knives in the sweat-house, or lie out exposed to the 
elements all night. Prolonged fasts, bathings, forced vomitings, 
and other exhausting exercises for a longer or shorter period 
were among the means employed in solitude for obtaining 
mystic dreams and a knowledge of the manitou (Hill Tout, 
JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 32, 316 ; 1905, xxxv. 143-144). Rigorous fast- 
ing was compulsory on boys and girls among the Algonquin 
trmes, and the longer the period of abstinence the greater the 
merit which accrued. During these fasts, which were common 
to practically aU the American Indian tribes, the greatest atten- 
tion was paid to dreams, for it was mainly through these that the 
revelation of the manitou came (Tanner, Narrative, New York, 
1830, 288 ; Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, Philadelphia, 1857-1860, 
passim ; Beverley, Hist, of Virginia, London, 1722, 177 ff.). 

Similar austerities are found among the South American 
tribes. Thus, in Guiana, before the youth can marry he must 
endure the infliction of flesh-wounds, or he is sewn up m a 
hammock full of fire-ants, or undergoes other hardships (Im 
Thum, Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, 221). Among the 
ancient Peruvians, at fifteen or sixteen years, boys had to 
practise rigorous fasts until they were worn out, to watch for 
twelve nights in succession, to fight with each other at the nsk 
of wounds, or death, to undergo flogging, and many other 
privations, before receiving the signs of their new position as 
men (Garc. de la Vega, Comm. Real., Madrid, 1609, vi, 35). So 
in ancient Mexico, before being introduced to the aristocratic 
warrior class, the youth, covered with rags, was shut up 
in different temples in succession, offering his blood to the 
divinity, watching and fasting for periods of four days and four 
nights (Lopez de Gomara, Hist., Madrid, 1852, li. 78). See § 8 (3). 

In the case of girls, the arrival of puberty, in 
accordance with the universal theory of menstrua- 
tion as containing an element of danger to the 
girl herself, but more especially to others, and 
even to nature itself, is marked by several painful 
ordeals. Among these the most common is the 
absolute seclusion of the girl for a longer or 
shorter period, so that no man may see her and 
that the sun may not shine on her. Fasting, ex- 
cision, cuttings, and other barbarities are also 
commonly found at this period. 

Girls in New Guinea, on the first signs of puberty, are shut up 
for three months and permitted only vegetable food (Haddon, 
op. cit. 135). In New Ireland they are confined for several years 
in the dark in small cages, and this custom is general over 
Melanesia (JAX, 1888, xviii. 284). Seclusion is also found among 
most African tribes, as among the Kafirs (MacLean, Kafir Laws 
and Customs, Mount Coke, 1858, 101) and in Loango (Ploss, Das 
Kind, Leipzig, 1884, ii. 439). With the Bondei people the rite 
for girls, corresponding to the galo of the boys, lasts for twelve 
days. On the last day the girl fasts. During this period she is 
taught the vihili, or secrets, and this teaching is accompanied 
by severe and painful ordeals (JA/, 1895, xxy. 193). ^ The custom 
of seclusion is common among the N. American tribes, varjdng 
from a few days to a year or longer. Girls among the Ahts are 
hidden behind mats in the house, where they can see neither 
sun nor fire, and are allowed no food for several days (Sproat, 
Savage Life, London, 1868, 93 ff.). Among Alaskan tribes the 
girl was shut up in a cage with a small air-hole, or in a hut, 
where she remained on hands and knees. This treatment lasted 
for a year, and no communication with others or exercise of any 
kind was allowed (Gi 32 m. 211). Bancroft cites many instances 
among the tribes of the Pacific coast. Thus among the Isthmian 


tribes the girl was closely confined, sometimes for a period of 
two years i. 772, cf. 82, 110, 197, 278). Among the Cali- 
fornian tribes she was laid over a hole previously heated, and 
kept without food for some days. Or she was buried up to the 
neck and the ground about her beaten till she perspired pro- 
fusely (ib, 414), Among the Salish tribes of British Columbia, 
seclusion in a cubicle for ten days was the rule, the girl being 
allowed little food or water. With other Sahsh tribes she was 
secluded outside the settlement for a month under many food 
restrictions (JAI, 1905, xxxv. 32, 319). In other tribes she had 
to squat for some days in a hole made in the hut, while her 
seclusion lasted for a much longer period. She fasted entirely 
for four days, and afterwards abstained from all fresh meats 
(ib. xxxv. 136). In S. America these customs also flourished 
among most of the tribes, as in Brazil, where the girl’s back was 
cut with a sharp tooth, after which she was bound and hung in 
a hammock, in which she remained without food or drink for 
three days. New gashes were then inflicted upon her, and she 
remained in the hammock under less strict rules of abstinence 
until the third month (Lafitau, Moeurs des Sauvages Amdr., 
Pans, 1724, i. 290 ff.). The Uaupes of Brazil also seclude the 
girl for a month on an abstemious diet. When released she 
receives several severe scourgings at intervals, death sometimes 
ensuing as the result (Wallace, Amazon, London, 1895, 346). In 
Guiana the hammock seclusion lasted for a month, after which 
the girl’s naked body was exposed to the bites of venomous ants 
(Labat, Voy. en Guinie, Amsterdam, 1731, iv. 365). 

Similar instances might be cited, occurring among more 
advanced races, e.g. the Hindus, though with less severity. 
Here it may also be noted that, on account of similar beliefs 
regarding the danger and impurity of menstruation, women, 
among most savage tribes, must go into seclusion, often at 
some distance from the village, ^stain from certain foods, 
or fast (see Stoll, Geschlechtsleben in der Volkerpsychologie, 
Leipzig, 1908, 835 ff., NR i. 549; JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 323; GB^ 
ui. 222 ff.). This is also found at higher levels of civilization 
(cf. Lv 15i9ff*; Avesta, Vendidad, xvi.). Similarly, women, 
being tabu among many peoples at pregnancy on account of 
the danger arising from this critical period of their life, have 
frequently to go into entire seclusion, or are in some way 
separated from others, and must abstain from certain kinds of 
food (Crawley, Mystic Rose, London, 1902, 9, 167, 200, 417 ; NR 
i. 413, 734 ; JAl, 1882, xii. 354). See also §§ 6 (b), 8 (5). 

3 . Admission to secret societies or ‘mysteries’ 
at opening manhood or womanhood was, m many 
cases, also characterized by severe austerities, 
which, though no doubt intended as a preparation 
for the revelation of secret knowledge, myths, or 
ritual, can hardly be separated in their origin from 
the pains undergone at puberty, while in some cases 
they seem to have been intended also as puberty 
ceremonies. Yet, in so far as these and certain 
ordinary initiatory ceremonies pave the way for 
the communication of religious and, occasionally, 
moral teaching, we see such forms of austerity 
almost passing over to a kind of disciplinary 
asceticism, and certainly possessing the primitive 
meaning of daKyja-is as ‘ training.’ In Australian 
mysteries, for example, the advice given by the 
old men was intended to ‘ soften the heart,’ and, 
as among the Kurnai, the stomachs of the hoys 
were kneaded to drive out selfishness and greed 
(JAI, 1883, xiii. 296 ; 1884, xiv. 313), while un- 
selfishness is taught in the Yao mysteries, a 
selfish person being called ‘uninitiated’ (Mac- 
donald, Africana, London, 1882, i. 130 ; cf. the 
moral teaching given by headmen to boys at 
circumcision and initiation during the painful 
rites attendant thereon among the Mavendas of 
S. Africa, JAI, 1905, xxxv. 268). Further, in 
many of these mysteries, the initiation to which 
lasts for a long period of time, the candidate is 
supposed to die and come to life again as a new 
being. Although this idea may not have the in- 
tention of ascetic renunciation — Stirb und werde 
— yet in it and in the moral training for the attain- 
ment of ‘selflessness,’ so far as a savage can grasp 
the idea, we see a connexion with the later ascetic 
ideals. 

In Africa, examples of such initiations are numerous. Among 
others may be cited those of the west coast, in which the youths 
are taken by their instructors into the depth of the forest, where 
they are subjected to a severe course of training during a year; 
they are naked and smeared with clay (M. H. Kingsley, Travels 
in W. Africa, London, 1897, 631), In the Mwetyi society of the 
Shekani tribes— a woman’s society — the initiation lasts for two 
weeks, and is accompanied by severe ordeals and fasting, while 
the girls must gaze at the sun until they fall back m a swoon. 
Most of the ordeals are intentionally hard, so that the wills 
of the candidates may he broken and secrecy ensured (Nassau, 
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Fetichism in W. Africa, London, 1904, 249) With candi- 
dates for the Malanda society among; the Batangas the san- 
gazing ordeal is applied to the lads ; then, while everything 
& done to augment their sense of awe and mystery, they are 
confined in a hut for twenty days along with a corpse, and 
beaten severely with rods until they are submissive (i&. 322) 

In Melanesia entrance to such societies is possible only after a 
severe initiation, including hardships and tortures. In other 
cases the candidates are stung with leaves of the nettle-tree, 
made to fast and to take live embers in their hands, and are 
trodden upon, or, as in the Welu society, they are each placed 
in a hole m the ground and burning fronds of the coco-nut palm 
are thrown on their backs, yet they must not utter a cry 
(Oodrington, The Melanesians, London, 1891, 82, 87, 88). In 
these and many similar initiation rites the youths are daubed 
with clay, charcoal, mud, or filth, which must not be washed 
o2 till the ordeal is at an end ; this rite may signify the putting 
away of the old life, as it did in certain Greek mysteries (Lang, 
Custom and Myth, London, 1884, 40 ; JAI, 1889, xix. 261; 
Demosthenes, de Corona, 313). Here, too, may be noted the 
initiatory customs used in the Eleusinian and other Greek 
mysteries, in which, besides other tests, the candidates had to 
prepare themselves by fasting for several days ; the similar 
fasting before initiation to the cult of Osiris and Isis in 
Egypt; and the various tests of endurance undergone by 
candidates for initiation to Mithraism (see artt. Mystbeibs, 
Mithra, Secret Societies, and Apul. Metam. xi.). 

4. Initiation to the priesthood.— As in savage 
societies the priest, sorcerer, or medicine-man has 
a commanding station and exercises so much in- 
fluence by virtue of Ms relation to the spiritual 
world, it is natural that those who seek to enter 
upon that profession should be subjected to a 
severe course of training, involving many austeri- 
ties. And as the communications of the medicine- 
man with the other world are usually associated 
with a state of trance, or his revelations are 
given in some ecstatic condition, the candidate’s 
ceurse of training is intended to adapt him for 
the production of these states either by reducing 
him to an abnormal condition of body and mind, 
or by accustoming him to the use of such severe 
methods as will readily produce them. The pheno- 
mena of hysteria, epilepsy, catalepsy, and such-like 
diseases are believed by savages, aad indeed by 
many peoples at a higher grade, to denote posses- 
sion or inspiration by gods, spirits, or demons. 
Hence such persons as are subject to them are 
often deliberately chosen for the profession of 
medicine-man, while their abnormal states are 
only heightened by the austerities undergone. ^ In 
other cases, in accordance with the prevailing 
theory of the nature of inspiration and of the 
state into which the inspired person is thrown, 
the production of such states at will is the object 
of the painful processes to which the candidate 
must submit. The course of training includes 
solitude, exposure to the elements, scarifying the 
body, castigation, fasting, and drinking various 
unwholesome beverages. By all these means the 
candidate soon arrives at a hysterical or abnormal 
state. He acquires the faculty of seeing visions, 
of producing a convulsionary state of body, or of 
falling into a trance. A few examples of the 
method of training will suffice to show its severity 
and the painful nature of the austerities under- 
gone (see also artt. Medicine-man and Priest). 

In Greenland the preparation for the profession of angakoJc 
begins at an early age, and includes retirement into solitary 
places and a severe course of fasting. By these methods trances 
are produced in which the novice obtains a tomak, or guardian 
spirit, or falls into fits in which his ravings are held to be com- 
munications from the spirits (Rink, Tales and Traditions of the 
JSskimo, London, 1876, 68 ; Cranz, Gronland, Leipzig, 1770, 268). 
Among the American Indians similar methods are adopted : 
protracted fasts, severe bodily exercises, and solitary vigils all 
reduce the candidate to a hystencal state, in which he dreams 
or has revelations ; and the greater his austerities the more vivid 
and copious are his visions, and hence the higher is the estima- 
tion in which he is held (JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 26; Schoolcraft, 
Indian Tribes, Among the Isthmian tnbes, youths 

are chosen for their natural aptitude to the office of piaces, or 
sorcerers, and are confined in a solitary place, subjected to a 
severe discipline for two years, fasting from all flesh meat and 
living only on a scanty diet of vegetables and water ; while all 
sexual intercourse is prohibited (AR 1 . 777). In S. America we 
find similar methods employed. Among the Abipones the 
aspirants had to remain seated on the branches of a tree and to 
fast for several days. By this means they contracted ‘ a weak- 


ness of brain, a giddiness, and kind of delirium, which makes 
them imagine that they are gifted with superior wisdom, and 
o-ive themselves out for magicians’ (Dobnzhoffer, Abipones, 
London, 1822, li. 68). Training for the office of peaiman in 
Guiana involves a painful and severe trial of endurance Tht* 
candidate fasts for protracted periods, wanders alone in the 
forest, and accustoms himself to drinking large draughts of 
tobacco-juice mixed with water. The terrors of solitude and 
the dnnkmg of the nicotine produce intense delirium, in which 
he holds converse with spirits. Epileptic subjects are preferred 
for the office (Im Thurn, 334). . , ^ 

In Africa, among the Zulus, those who wish to become 
diviners have to acquire the power of intercourse with the 
spirits in states of coma or ecstasy by solitude, prolonged 
fastings, and flagellation, until they become a ‘house of 
dreams ’ (Callaway, Rel. of Amazulu, London, 1884, 387 ; Grout, 
Zulu-Land, London, 1865, 168). Among the Bondeis the youth 
who asnires to be a doctor must submit to be scarified all over 
his body (JAI, 1895, xxv. 213). The manangs, or medicine- 
men, among the Sea Dayaks must prove their call to the office 
by prolonged fasting, and by ecstatic states and trances in which 
they foam at the mouth (Ling Roth, Natives of Sarawak, 
London, 1896, i. 266). And among the Todas, the palal, or 
priest, at his initiation must remain naked for three days and 
two nights, whether the weather is hot or freezing, and eat 
only a little porridge at night (Reclus, Primitive Folk, London, 
1891,221). 

For similar trials among American tnbes before appointment 
to the office of chief, etc., including fasting, flagellation, stinging 
with ants, see Letoumeau, Sociology, 473 ; Biet, Voy, en VIsle 
de Cayenne, Paris, 1664, iii. 10. it 

In these and hundreds of similar cases the dis- 
cipline may be more or less severe, and its period 
longer or shorter, hut the intention in all is the 
same. Not only so, hut in future the inedicine- 
man, or shaman, previous to communicating with 
the spirits, giving oracles, healing, and the like, 
must produce the abnormal state by these painful 
processes, which will, of course, be more or less 
extensive according as he readily passes over into 
that state or not. Frequently it is spontaneously 
produced, either because the shaman is a hysterical 
subject or on account of the training he has under- 
gone ; but generally it is artificially produced by 
fasting, by wild dances and screams, by contortions 
of the body, by flagellation, by cutting the flesh, 
or by swallowing various narcotics and herbs (cf. 
Parish, Hallucinations, London, 1897, 40). The 
result is a trance, a nervous seizure, frenzied move- 
ments, foaming at the mouth, and raving utter- 
ances. Similar results followed the hysterical 
excitement which attacked whole communities in 
the Middle Ages, and which was often produced 
by such artificial means, especially convulsive 
movements and dancing. They are seen again 
in the American Indian ghost-dances, in which, 
following convulsive gyrations, trance and cata- 
lepsy are induced, or in the indifference to pain 
and wounds among Muhammadan dervishes in 
consequence of ecstasy produced by similar move- 
ments (Tuckey, Psycho-Therapeutic^ y London, 1891, 
12 ; Ellis, Psychology of SeXy London, 1902, ii. 161; 
Myers, Human Personality, London, 1903, ii. 190 ; 
and Proc. Psych. Besearch Soc, 1885, p. 31). 

5. Flagellation. — As has been said above, 
scourging or beating is a frequent practice at the 
various forms of initiation. A wider view of this 
rite among savages and as a folk-survival leaves 
little doubt as to its original purpose. The scourg- 
ing is intended to drive away the contagion of evil, 
and the malignant presence of demoniacal powers. 
The pain is inflicted less as a means of hurting the 
victim than of making these evil influences suffer, 
or of frightening them so that they will depart. 
This is especially noticeable where the scourging 
is done not with rods, but with branches or plants 
which are supposed to possess magical virtues ; 
in such cases it is not always necessarily painful. 
It may, however, be made painful where the plant 
has poisonous juices or is of a stinging vaiiety. 
But its original intention soon passes over into that 
of simply inflicting pain or undergoing voluntary 
suffering, either by way of hardening or as a means 
of self-discipline with a definitely religious or 
moral end. Here it becomes a true ascetic 
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austerity, “but it may also be a pathological form 
of asceticism. Or, again, it may he used as an 
erotic stimulation, though here it assumes a 
pathological form as subserving genesic excit- 
ability. In other cases its religious disciplinaiy 
use is conjoined with some pathological erotic 

E urpose, as in the case of Brother Cornelius and 
is penitents, or of Pbre Girard (Cooper, Hist» of 
the Itod^ London, 1870, 122 ff. ; Zockler, Askese und 
Mbnchtum 2 , 609). The pain caused by flagellation, 
again, made it an obvious and well-nigh universal 
form of punishment. With this and its previous 
use we are not concerned here. Finally, it remains 
to notice how, while subserving its primitive pur- 
pose or used simply as a means of producing pain, 
it may be regarded as a form of sacrifice to gods 
who will that their worshippers should suffer, or it 
may pass as a substitute for an offering of the 
person himself as a human sacrifice. Most of these 
purposes are also served by using instead of a 
scourge some stinging plant or some substance 
causing pain to the tissues when applied to the 
body, as has been seen in several cases of initiation 
rites. 

The primitive purpose of flagellation is seen in 
the fact that those animals or men on whom the 
evils of a community were laid (scape-goat), and 
who were driven away or slain, had probably in 
the first instance been regarded as representatives 
of a spirit of vegetation who was slain. They were 
frequently scourged, and the scourging had the 
effect of driving off* 'any malignant influence by 
which at the supreme moment they might conceiv- 
ably be beset ’ ( iii, 128). When they were re- 
garded simply as scapegoats, the scourging became 
a means of causing pain. Instances of this use of 
flagellation to drive away evil are found in many 
places. When a king was installed in the Sand- 
wich Islands, the priest struck him on the back 
with a sacred branch, in order to purify him from 
defilement (Ellis, Polynes, Researches^ London, 
1829, iii. 110). Brazilian Indians scourge them- 
selves on the genital organs with a certain plant 
at the time of the new moon (Nery, Folk-lore 
hrisilien, Paris, 1889, 253). Sometimes the scourg- 
ing is done on a substitute, as in New Caledonia, 
where, when a chief is ill, a girl is severely whipped 
to drive away the evil (Featherman, Soc. Mist of 
Races of Mankind, London, 1891, ii. 92). Or it 
may be mutually inflicted, as in Peru at an autumn 
festival, where the people beat each other with 
torches, saying, ‘Let all harm go away’ (Acosta, 
Eist. of the Indies, Hakl. Soc. 1880, ii. 375). 
Similar practices still survive in folk-custom (GJB 
iii. 131 ft*.). 

With the same object of driving out the demon 
of disease which has entered into a patient’s 
body, in accordance with the universal primitive 
view of the cause of sickness, flagellation is re- 
sorted to in savage medicine, the patient often 
undergoing great suffering through this cure. 
Thus among the Californian Indians, in cases of 
paralysis, the aff'ected parts are whipped with 
nettles (NR i. 419). Among the Ainus beating 
with herbs to drive out the demons of sickness is 
part of the healer’s method (Batchelor, Ainus and 
their Folklore, London, 1901, 313). In Timor-Laut, 
if a smallpox should be stranded on the coast, 
the people are beaten with branches, which are 
then put on the prao before it is launched away 
again, and the demon of smallpox is besought 
to depart (GB^ iii. 98, citing Riedel). Women 
suffering from demoniacal possession in Burma are 
thrashed with a stick, the demon, alone being sup- 
posed to feel the blows (Bastian, OstL Asien, Jena, 
1866-71, ii. 152). These methods survived into later 
medicine, especially in the case of madness, though 
here the curative virtue was evidently supposed to 


lie in the rough treatment to which the patient 
was subjected (Cooper, op, dt. 204). 

The magical value of flagellation is seen in 
the flogging of women with thongs cut from the 
skins of the sacrificial goats by the Luperci at the 
Lupercalia in Rome. This act, communicating to 
them magically the beneficent influence of divinity, 
was believed to render them prolific (Ovid, Fasti, 
ii. 267 ff.). Although the numerous cases of 
scourging or stinging at initiation frequently have 
the primitive purpose here discovered, they are 
sometimes expressly said to be done with the 
view of causing pain or testing endurance. Thus, 
among the Bavendas, after circumcision, the 
youths, stripped naked, are beaten and suffer 
other hardships by exposure to the intense night 
cold, in order to harden them (JAI, 1905, xxxv. 
252). Among other Bechuana tribes, after circum- 
cision the youths are scourged at intervals with 
great severity, and it is a point of honour that 
they should show absolute impassibility even 
though the blood spouts from their backs, and the 
whip leaves life-long scars. At the same time they 
are allowed no flesh meat but what they can them- 
selves obtain, and are subjected to the endurance of 
cold and hunger (Livingstone, Missionary Travels, 
London, 1857, 146 ff. ; JAI, 1889, xix. 268 ff.). 

The primitive view of scourging has here, as 
in other cases, been superseded by a later con- 
ception of it as a painful test of endurance. At 
this point the cruel flogging of youths at Sparta in 
connexion with the cult of Artemis— the blood 
from the wounds caused by the whip being shed 
on the altar — can scarcely be viewed in any other 
light than that of a survival of earlier rites of 
initiation, especially as the Spartan youths, like 
the Bechuanas, were allowed no food save what 
they could discover for themselves. The flogging 
was done in presence of their parents, who en- 
couraged them to show no sign of suffering ; and 
so severe was it that the youths sometimes died. 
Various mythical explanations of this flogmng 
were current, but it was generally regarded as 
a substitute for human sacrifice ordained by 
Lycurgus (Pans, iii. 16; Lucian, Anacharsis), 
But in the light of similar customs elsewhere, the 
origin must b^e sought in old initiation rites of a 
savage past, remains of which, like the ‘bull- 
roarer’ (pd/xpos) and daubing with mud, were also 
found in the Greek mysteries. Similar scourgings 
took place elsewhere in Greece (Potter, Antiq. of 
Greece, Edinburgh, 1824, i. 258) ; and among the 
Thracians, according to Artemidorus, flagellation 
in honour of their Artemis was also practised. 

Such tests of endurance by flagellation enter 
sometimes into festival dances, as among the 
Arawaks, where the men armed with whips lashed 
each other alternately until they were covered 
with bleeding wounds, yet the pain was ‘borne 
and inflicted with perfect good temper ’ (Im Thurn, 

I 326 ; cf. a striking match, resulting often in death, 
among the Mosquito Indians, NR i. 735). Pro- 
bably this is to be connected with a group of rites 
in which blows, eff'usion of blood, etc., are intended 
to promote fertility (see § 8 (5)). For the discipline 
of self-flagellation in the Christian Church, see artt. 
Asceticism, Flagellants ; Zockler, op, cit 458, 
528 ff. ; Cooper, op. cit. Beginning as an act of 
monastic asceticism in the 11th cent., it assumed a 
pathological form with the later orders of Flagel- 
lants (especially during the ravages of the Black 
Death), who regarded it as more efficacious than 
the sacraments. 

Flagellation as a sacrifice or as a substitute for 
sacrifice has already appeared in the case of the 
Spartan youths. Perhaps the mutual flagellation 
of the Galli at the spring festival at Hierapolis, 
accompanied as it was by self-cuttings (Lucian, 
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de Dm Syria, 50), and the flagellation of the 
Egyptians at Busiris during the festival of Isis 
(Herod, ii. 61, ‘ for whom they heat themselves it 
would he impious for me to divulge Oj 
character. An analogous instance may be found 
in the custom of the Indians of Guiana who rub 
red pepper into their eyes when approaching any 
place haunted by spirits, in order that the latter 
may not see them. But it is probably in its in- 
tention a sacrificial act — the suffering endured 
being intended to placate the spirits (Im Thum, 
S68). See art. Flagellants. 

6 . Fasting. — Fasting as a form of austerity 
enters largely into savage life. Hunger is one of 
the most pressing trials of the savage, although 
he can go for long periods with little food, like the 
Bushman observed to live for fifteen days on water 
and salt (Thompson, Trav, in S. Africa, London, 
1827, 99). Sometimes, too, the savage will under- 
go fasting as a purely unselfish act, giving his 
food to his starving children or sharing his scanty 
supply with his fellows, who, when it is exhausted, 
starve to death with him (Nansen, Eskimo Life, 
London, 1893, 103, 115). Frequent periods of 
abstinence, especially in regions where the food 
supply is scarce, are forced upon him. We are 
here concerned, however, with voluntary fasts 
rather than with those imposed upon savage man. 
Although he regards fasting quite differently from 
the civuized ascetic, and probably has no strong 
wish to suffer the pangs of hunger, yet voluntary 
fasting is forced upon him for different reasons. 

The origin of fasting is complex, but on the 
whole it seems to have been adopted at first for 
magical reasons. Man’s experience of hunger in 
times of scarcity may have suggested to him that 
to fast voluntarily might guarantee him against 
scarcity, and also have the effect of increasing the 
food supply. Thus at the Intichiuma ceremonies 
of Central Australian tribes, which have for their 
purpose the increase of the totem food supply, 
fasting is a part of the rite (Spencer-Gillen^ 290). 
On more purely religious grounds an analogy is 
found where the sacrifice of one person wards off 
danger menacing a whole group. Fasting is also 
intimately connected with the system of food 
tabus. In some cases these may arise from the 
selfishness of stronger members of a human group, 
who forbid others to touch certain foods sacred to 
themselves, or again from the wise practice of 
establishing a * close ’ time when certain foods are 
likely to become scarce, as in Polynesia, where, if a 
bad harvest is feared, a tabu is placed on bananas, 
hens, etc., to establish a reserve (Letoumeau, 
Sociology, 489). But they often arose out of 
man’s peculiar views regarding the contagion of 
evil influences which might be warded off' by, so 
to say, sacrificing a part in lieu of the whole. 
Food was eminently a vehicle for evil influences 
entering the body, hence by the tabuing of some 
particular food other foods would be rendered 
narmless. Tabu is also connected with totemism, 
where some particular animal or plant species is 
not eaten by those whose totem it is. But it also 
has a much ivider range, and affects foods which 
may not be eaten at certain periods of life, e,g, 
before a youth is initiated, before marriage, 
during pregnancy, at the time of the couvade, 
during hunting or war. In this aspect fasting 
from the tabued food also acts as a kind of purifi- 
cation. Fasting in all such cases includes such 
varieties as abstinence from certain foods, or from 
meat, or from food with which women have had to 
do (sexual tabu), or from all food for a varying 
period. In certain cases kings or priests might 
not eat certain foods for tabu and other magical 
r^sons, such as their being recognized as incarnate 
divinity, which often occurs. Frequently, too, 


women might not eat men’s food, and vice versa 
(see Crawley, Mystic Bose, 172, etc. ; cf. an instance 
cited by Im Thurn, 256, where the Indians would 
have starved rather than resort to cooking some 
cassava roots, because cooking was woman’s work). 

Whatever be the reason for a food-tabu, it 
argues considerable seif - restraint,^ akin to the 
restraint which desires to discipline the body 
through fasting among peoples of a higher culture. 
To break such a tabu is universally considered the 
greatest crime, to be visited by severe punishment 
or by automatic results— sickness or death. Many 
instances are known where a savage would rather 
starve to death than eat some tabued food though 
that alone was available, and though all risk of 
detection by fellow-clansmen was out of the ques- 
tion. Agam, since during periods of fasting as 
the result of famine, morbid conditions of psychic 
life are induced, with dreams and visions, fasting 
is in turn resorted to in order to produce these, as 
has already been seen {§ 4 ). Finally, since it is 
believed that the gods are pleased with suffer- 
ing, fasting becomes a painful service rendered to 
them, or, again, it is used as a penitential discip- 
line. This occurs in many barbaric cults at a 
higher stage than mere savagery, and in the later 
usage fasting speedily becomes an ascetic exercise 
(see art. Fasting). 

(а) Fasting before marriage has mainly a magical aspect, and 
is doubtless intended as one means out of many of lessening the 
dangers supposed to attend this critical stage of sexual life, 
while it avoids the possibility of evil influences entering the 
body through food. The following typical examples will suffice. 
Among the Macusis the man must abstain from meat for some 
time before marriage, and will rather go without food altogether 
upon occasion than break this tabu (Im Thurn, 222). The 
newly-marned pair among the Wa-teetas are shut up for three 
days without food, and among the Bondeis they eat nothing 
and only wash out their mouths with water on the day of the 
wedding (Thompson, Travels in S. Afncaj London, 1827, 843 ; 
JAI, 1895, XXV. 199). Similarly with the Thhnkets, bride and 
bridegroom must fast for two days, then eat a httle food, and 
agam fast for two days (BR i. 111). 

(б) The custom of a woman's abstaining from certain foods or 
fasting before the birth of a child, in which abstinence the 
husband frequently joins her, is intimately associated with 
and has the same rationale as the husband's fasting during the 
period of the couvade in which he lies in instead of his wife. 
The reason for the practice of fasting here is the intimate con- 
nexion between parents and child which is emphasized at such 
a time, so that they must abstain from all such foods as might 
injure the child through eating them. Thus in the Andaman 
Islands the mother abstains from pork, turtle, honey, iguana, 
and paradoxurus, and after a time her husband avoids the two 
last, *in the belief that the embryo would suffer were he to 
indulge in such food' {JAI, 1882, xii. 354). Among the Cali- 
fornian Indians the mother tasted for three days after the 
birth, drinking nothing but warm water. This formed part of 
a ceremony of purification, and for two moons she was allowed 
no meat {NR 1. 413). Where the couvade is concerned, the 
husband usually abstains for some weeks from all flesh food 
and lives on a very abstemious diet, and such customs are 
widely prevalent among most savage peoples (see art. Couvade, 
and Lubbock, Origin of Civilization, London, 1870, 16 ff.). 

(c) In many cases where fasting occurs at initiation, we 
almost see it passing over from its magical intention of the 
avoidance of evil influences and of a preparation for the recep- 
tion of new food to an act of religious preparation for the 
divine and ethical revelations about to be made to the lad. A 
similar transition to a more religious view of fasting is seen in 
other cases. Among many peoples when the harvest, whether 
of corn, yams, bananas, etc., has been gathered in, no one may 
eat of it until the first fruits have been offered to a divinity or 
partaken of by a priest, chief, or king, and in some cases a fast 
of several days’ duration takes place. This, though it is 
primarily a preparation for the reception of new food, is also 
part of a group of purificatory rites, while it has also a religious 
element. Thus, among the Creek Indians, part of the elaborate 
ceremonies included a strict fast for two nights and one day, 
while a bitter decoction was drunk in order ‘ to purge their sin- 
ful bodies.' This was followed by a sacramental eating of the 
new crops (Adair, BisU of the Amer, Ind., London, 1776, 96 ff.). 
A similar solemn fast took place among the Natchez for three 
days along with the observance of silence at the Fire Festival, 
when the maize was offered on the altar of the Sun ; and was 
also observed among the Cherokees by the warriors, who at the 
same time abstained from sexual intercourse (Chateaubriand, 
Voyage en AmArique, Paris, 1835, 130 ff.; Featherman, op, cit, 
iii. 167). The Comanches had yearly gatherings to light the 
sacred fires, when they took ‘medicine' for purification and 
fasted for seven days. Those who could endure to keep the 
fast unbroken became sacred m the eyes of the others (Palmer, 
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Earper^s Magazme^ 1889, xvii. 461). Again, where foods are 
tabu, either through totem restrictions or for some other 
reason, abstinence from them is frequently regarded as an 
honour done to the totem animal or to a divinity who would 
resent any breach of the rule, or it has the nature of a sacri- 
ficial act of self-denial. Thus among the Samoans, Fijians, and 
others, certain animals, which were piobably earlier totems, were 
believed to be incarnate ^ods or sacred to particular deities, and 
each man had some particular animal species, which he would 
under no circumstances eat (Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, 112 ; 
Williams, Fiji, Lond. 1858, i. 219). Or among the Andaman 
Islanders at certain seasons a number of foods are abstained 
from because the god Puluga requires them at those times 
(JAI xii. 164). Or, as among various West African tribes, 
certain prohibited foods, or omnda, which a man will not eat 
even when suffering from hunger, are ‘literally a sacrifice 
ordained for the child by its parents and the magic doctor as a 
gift to the governing spirit of his life,’ and to eat of it would be 
a sin at once punished by the spirit and requiring atonement 
by expensive ceremonies and gifts (Nassau, op. cit. 78 ; M. H. 
Kingsley, Travels, 456), or they are not eaten because they are 
dedicated by man to the use of his attendant spirit (Dennett, 
Folk’lore of the Fjort, London, 1898, xxix.). Abstinence in all 
such cases is a religious rather than a magical act. 

(d) Fasting to induce visions in which the spirits or divinities 
reveal themselves has already been noticed, but a few further 
instances will serve to show the austere character of the act. 
The Algonquins would fast six or seven days, ‘till both their 
bodies and their minds became free and light, w'hich prepared 
them to dream ’ (Tylor, ii. 411-412). Chiefs among the Col- 
umbians in times of perplexity practise both fasting and 
laceration (FR i. 203). In general, the American Indian fasted 
before any undertaking in order to receive direction in his 
dreams. Among the Caribs a father fasted for a long period 
in order to see in a vision the destiny of his newly-born son 
(Muller, Atyict. Urrel. Basel, 1855, 214). Similar fasts were 
customary in Greece among the priests and priestesses of 
oracular shrines, in order to obtain visions (Paus. i. 24) ; and 
in India fasting is a recognized mode of obtaining intercourse 
with the gods (Memers, Gesch. der Relig, , Hanover, 1806-1807, 
ii. 147). The visions and revelations obtained by Christian 
saints and ascetics are in some degree due to similar aus- 
terities. 

(e) From the use of abstinence and fasting as a general 
reli^ous act to its use as a species of sacrifice by which the 
gods are appeased, or as a penitential discipline, the step is not 
a long one. Instances of such uses are found mainly among bar- 
baric and civilized peoples, though not unknown among savages ; 
while fasting, either as a means of purification, or as a peni- 
tential discipline, or as a preparation for mystical illumination, 
rapidly became part of the practice of the Christian Church. 
Penance, including fasting, self-torture, and confession of evil, 
is found among many tribes of the American Indian stock, but 
among the ancient Mexicans it had an especially prominent 
place. Some fasts of a rigorous kind lasted from three to five 
days ; others, probably less rigorous, from twenty to 160 days. 
These were binding upon either individuals or the whole 
people, were intended both as purifications and as penances, 
and, in the latter form, were accompanied by other extreme 
forms of self-discipline for sins committed. Such were gener- 
ally imposed by the priests (Clavigero, Hist. Mex,, London, 
1787, i. 353, 397 fl,). Fasts of a similar character and intention 
were also common In Peru. In Babylonia and Assyria fasting 
had also a systematic form, either for the whole people in times 
of danger (cf. Jon 3®), or for individuals as part of the penitential 
discipline with which men approached the gods seeking for- 
giveness, as is seen in the pemtential psalms, e.g. * Food I have 
not eaten, weeping is my nourishment’ (Jastrow, Rel. of Bab,, 
Lond. 1898, 332 ; Sayce, Eel. of Anc. Egypt a'nd Bab., Edin. 
1902, 418, 477). The more primitive savage custom of appeal- 
ing to the gods through the pain home by their worshippers is 
seen in a Fijian custom. A priest, after unsuccessfully sup- 
plicating his god for rain, slept for several successive nights 
exposed on the top of a rock without mat or pillow, hopmg 
thus to move the obdurate deity to send a sbower (Williams, L 
232). 

In certain cases men fast until some act of revenge is per- 
formed, as m Fiji, where, to indicate sworn revenge, a man 
would deprive himself of favourite or necessary food (Williams, 
i. 129). Compare the curious Celtic custom of * fasting against ’ 
a person (see Asceticism [Celtic]). This was a legal process in 
Ireland, by which any one who desired a stronger person to yield 
to hia plaint sat fasting at his door until he yielded (Ancient 
Laws of Ireland, Dublin, 1869-79, i. 112 ff., ii. 46 ; Joyce, Social 
Hist, of Ancient Ireland, Lond. 1903, i. 204-207). 

7 . Mourning ceremonies. — Here again univers- 
ally in savage and barbaric life the death of a 
relative or of some chief or great warrior, etc., 
involves the practice of many austerities, varying 
in degree, among the survivors. The motive of 
these is complex ; and, though all may he regarded 
as different ways of showing grief, it seems certain 
that they did not all originate from that ground. 
Among mourning ceremonies of a simpler and less 
painful class may be enumerated wailing, wearing 
old or unusual clothes, the rejection of ornaments, 
rubbing charcoal, clay, and other substances on 


the body, shaving the hair or allowing it to grow 
unusually long, the discarding of pleasant food or 
of customary unguents, sleeping on the grave or 
in the open air (cf, Nassau, 10 ; Williams, Fiji^ 
London, 1858, i. 4 ; M. H. Kingsley, Travels in 
W, Africa, 483, 487 ; Haddon, Head Hunters, 
206 ; JAI, 1905, xxxv. 417). But others of a much 
more severe character are also extremely common, 
e.g. gashing or cutting the body, amputating a 
finger, and fasting. 

(1) The origin of gashing or cutting the body 
may be found simply in an ecstatic expression of 
grief, at first spontaneous, then reduced to a cus- 
tom. The pain caused by such methods of wound- 
ing, though in the ecstasy and delirium of grief it 
may be less than we imagine (Beckworth says of 
the horrible gashings of the Crow Indians that 
‘ they seemed to feel no pain,’ 14 BBEW, p. 898), 
is itself an expression of sorrow. But other mean- 
ings were perhaps given to these self - inflicted 
wounds. Thus liere may have been some idea 
of union with the dead through the blood spilt 
on the grave, as in N. S. Wales, where the men 
stood over it and cut each other with their boome- 
rangs, letting the blood trickle down into it (cf. 
W. B. Smith, 305). This bond of union with the 
dead implies ‘ on the one side submission, on the 
other friendliness’ (Spencer, Cerem, London, 
1879, 70). Or, again, the blood may be an offering to 
the dead in order to refresh them {ih.; cf. Wester- 
marck, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, i. 
476). In either ease the rite would have a pro- 
pitiatory aspect. It is found among the Aus- 
tralians, Melanesians, Polynesians, in Africa and 
America, and it existed in ancient Israel (Lv 19^), 
among the Greeks, Turks, Huns, etc. (cf. Stoll, 
op. cU, 88 ff.; Spencer, op. cit. 70-71), and with 
some of these peoples assumed a ghastly form, 
while it was frequently proportionate to the rank 
of the dead person. The wounds included lacer- 
ating or cutting the arms, breasts, or legs, piercing 
them, slitting the ear lobes, wounding the head, 
etc. Thus the Crow Indians made two cuts down 
the length of the arm, tearing away the skin, or 
cut the flesh on the breast and shoulders (BE, 
loc. cit.) ; the Tongans cut and bruised themselves 
with shark’s teeth, shells, axes, clubs, and knives 
(Mariner, Tonga Islands, London, 1817, i. 380, 
403) ; the Spartans tore the flesh from their fore- 
heads with pins and needles to gratify the ghosts 
of the dead (Potter, op. cit. ii. 204). The descrip- 
tions of mourning ceremonies among all savage 
tribes supply copious instances of the severity of 
these lacerations. 

(2) The mutilation of some member of the body, 
usually a finger, occasionally an ear, is also found 
as a common sign of grief at mourning ceremonies. 
Spencer regards this as an act of sacrificial pro- 
pitiation of the dead and a sign of submission [op. 
cit. 56), and it certainly has the significance of a 
propitiation of divinities or spirits, e.g. in cases of 
ulness, etc. (see § 8, 2). In some cases it may be 
regarded as a substitute for human sacrifice, 
giving a part in place of the whole, as when a 
widow has her finger chopped off in the Nicobar 
Islands, evidently in place of being slain at her 
husband’s grave (Tylor, ii. 363). But it might 
readily become a formal expression of grief, as in 
Fiji, where, on the death of a chief, orders were 
given that a hundred fingers should be cut off 
(Williams, i. 197). Yet even in Fiji a child’s 
finger was cut off as a sign of affection for a dead 
father (i6. i. 177).^ Usually a joint or the whole 
of the little finger is cut off, though another finger 
may be removed later when this is lacking. This 
painful custom is found among some Australian 
tribes, in Tonga and Fiji, among various N, and 
S. American Indian tribes, among the Hottentots 
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■when a widow re -marries, and occasionally with 
Chinese widows as a sign that they will not re- 
marry (Stoll, op. cit. 274 If. ; Spencer, op. cit. 65 ff. ; 
Kolb, Caput Bonos Spei, Nuremberg, 1719, 572 ; 
Giles, China and the Chinese, London, 1879, 202). 

(3) The custom of fasting is here met with once 
more as a natural expression of mourning, often 
of a severe and prolonged character. The Fijians 
fasted for a dead chief for ten or twenty days 
(Williams, i. 197). Some of the Salish tribes of 
British Columbia fast for four days after a 
death, while a widow must not eat fresh meat for 
a year, a widower for a shorter period (JAI, 1905, 
XXXV. 138-9). The Andamanese must abstain from 
certain favourite foods, and here relations are 
often joined in this custom by other members of 
the tribe as a token of sympathy {JAI, 1882, xii. 
142, 146). The Japanese partake only of a spare 
vegetable diet during the period of mourning, 
while in Korea the mourners drink rice water 
for some days, and then are allowed to partake 
of gruel for the rest of the time {JAI xii. 225, 
XXV. 350). 

(4) Finally, though the custom of a wife’s being 
slain at her husband’s death may have become a 
mere customary rite, and though its origin may 
be sought in sacrificial ideas and in the belief that 
she must accompany him beyond the grave, it is 
frequently found, as an extreme act of austere 
devotiouj the wife devoting herself to death out 
of affection. Instances of this are found in Fiji 
(Williams, i. 189), where wives were frequently 
sacrificed at their own instance ; in India, where a 
wife lit the pyre with her own hands ; in China, 
where wives will take their own lives to follow 
their husbands into the next world (de Groot, 
Eel. System of China, Leyden, 1894, ii. 1. 735 ff.); 
among the ancient Greeks, with whom historic 
instances of this suicidal devotion are recorded 
(Euripides, Supp. 1000 ff.; Pans, iv. 2. 7); and 
among the ancient Celts (Leahy, Heroic Romances 
of Ireland, London, 1905, i. 105 ; cf. Caesar, vi. 19, 
slaves and clients beloved by the dead ; Mela, iii. 
2. 19 ; see artt. SatI and MOURNING). 

8 . Mutilations. — A great variety of ethnic muti- 
lations involving a considerable degree of pain 
may be classed among austerities. Each one of 
these may have a different origin or intention, 
some may be mere customary or symbolic follow- 
mgs of archaic rites, but this makes no difference 
in the degree of suffering which is borne or in the 
stoical patience with which it is endured (see art. 
Mutilations). 

(1) The custom of cutting the body and using the 
blood for some specific purpose is widely extended, 
and has abeady been met with as a mourning 
ceremony. 

[a) It is found as part of the ceremonies of initi- 
ation in various quarters. Thus in North Central 
Australia the final ceremony among several of 
the tribes consists of making a series of cuts on 
the back and one on the neck of the candidate. 
These are said to commemorate certain events in 
the Alcheringa, or mythical period (Spencer and 
Gillen 335). A similar rite is found among 
S. Australian tribes (Schiirmann, in Nat. Tribes 
of S.A., Adelaide, 1879, 231 ff.). Scars are also 
made on the face and body at puberty among the 
Ba-Mbalas {JAI, 1905, xxxv. 402) and elsewhere 
in Africa (Burton, Aheokuta, London, 1863, i. 
104 ; Denham, Travels in Africa, London, 1828, 
iii. 175 : ‘ the process is said to be extremely pain- 
ful on account of the heat and flies’). These 
appear to be of the nature of totem or tribal 
marks. ^ Among the Abipones the marks were 
made with thorns, and ashes were rubbed into the 
wounds — a species of tatuing (Dobrizhoffer, ii. 
36 ff). 


(5) Cutting or gashing the body in order to 
obtain blood, usuEuiy for magical purposes or for 
use in various ceremonies, is found all over Aus- 
tralia. Thus among the Dieri two men are bled 
with a sharp flint, and the blood is allowed to 
flow on others of the tribe. The ceremony was 
intended to produce rain, the blood representing 
rain (Gason, in Nat. Tribes of S. Aust. 276). 
Among the Wiradthuri tribes, at initiation rites 
men wounded their gums or the flesh under their 
tongues with sharp pieces of bone, and allowed the 
blood to fall on the seat used in the ceremony ; 
and among the Kamilaroi, at the bora, quantities 
of blood were collected from gashes made in men’s 
arms with flint or shell (JAI, 1895, xxv. 301, 
325). Among the Central Australian tribes ‘ it is 
astonishing what an enormous amount of blood is 
used for decorative purposes by these savages, one 
of whom will think nothing of bleeding himself 
perhaps twice a day for a week or two m succes- 
sion.’ Here it is also drawn from gashes in the 
body for a variety of other purposes — to seal a 
covenant, to be administered as a strengthening 
potion, or applied to the body of the sick or aged 
(Spencer-Giuen ^ 596 ff.). Among the Basutos the 
hands of those who have carried a corpse to the 
grave are scratched with a knife, and magic stuff 
IS put into the wounds to remove the contagion of 
death (GB^ i. 302). Here, too, may be mentioned 
a group of customs already alluded to (§ 5 ), in 
which the inhabitants of a district divide into two 
parties and engage in a sham fight, in which, how- 
ever, severe blows are given and received, blood is 
shed, limbs are broken, and sometimes life itself 
is taken, the fight lasting for some hours. This 
fight takes place at some given moment in the 
processes of agriculture, and has for its object 
the promotion of fertility. The rationale probably 
is that the blood shed fertilizes the earth, for 
among the Acobambans of Peru women caught 
the blood and sprinkled it on the fields (Bastian, 
Ber Mensch in aer Geschichte, Jena, 1860, iii. 73), 
Similar fights, more or less severe, have been ob- 
served aniong the Tongans, American Indians, 
African tribes, among the Khonds, in China ; they 
occurred in the form of stone-throwing in (Greece 
at certain festivals ; and they still occur in modi- 
fied form in European folk-custom (see Frazer, 
Pausanias, iii. 267). 

(c) Incisions in the flesh and blood-letting are 
also customary before marriage in many places. 
Incisions which leave raised scars are made on 
the bodies of young men and women among the 
Kikuyus of K Africa, the purpose being orna- 
mental (JAI, 1905, xxxv. 255). Elsewhere the 
blood-letting, followed by each spouse drinking or 
swallowing the blood in food, has the purpose of 
uniting them, and shrinks in some cases to a mere 
symbol (Crawley, Mystic Rose, 385; see artt. 
Blood, Brotherhood [artificial]). Or, again, 
the opening of a vein in both bride and bride- 
groom is a species of blood-offering, mainly among 
American Indian tribes (Zockler, op. cit. 80). 

(d) Frequently the making of scars and cicatrices, 
painful as the process is, seems to have mainly an 
ornamental purpose, as among the Australians 
(Spencer-Gillen^, 56), Tasmanians and Melanesians 
(Letourneau, Sociology, 80), and N. American tribes, 
e.g. the Thlinkets (NR i. 97), though with most 
of these they are also made for other purposes. 
Among West Coast African tribes, with whom 
tatuing is rare, cicatrices are made by cutting the 
skin and then placing in the wound the fluff of the 
silk cotton tree (M. H. Kingsley, op. cit. 530). In 
New Guinea women make scars on the chest when 
a brother spears his first dugong (Haddon, 113). 

(e) Finally, gashes are frequently used to draw 
blood as a propitiation of the gods. Thus, among 
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the Mosquito tribes of Central America, besides 
sacrifices to influence the gods before war or any 
important undertaking, blood was drawn from 
tongue, ears, or other parts of the body (NE i. 723, 
740). Similar gashings were made by the priests 
of Baal (1 K 18^®, cf. Jer 41®), the Aztecs at the 
feast of the Earth-goddess, and the Peruvians, both 
of whom drew blood from gashes in arms, legs, ears, 
nose, etc. (Garcilasso de la Vega, i. 52 ; Zockler, 
op, cit, 84). These are sometimes thought to be 
relics of earlier human sacrifice, like the com- 
mutation of a human victim among the Gauls, who 
made an incision in the victim’s flesh (Pomp. Mela, 
iii. 2, 18). But possibly they may have been 
intended to promote union with the divinity 
through the vehicle of blood. Connected with 
this is the custom of self-castration seen in the 
Phrygian worship of Cybele and analogous cults 
in Syria, etc. In these the priests also wounded 
themselves in the arms and scourged each other 
(Tert. Apol, 25 ; Lucian, de Dea Syria^ 50). 
Similarly in the Roman cult of Bellona the priests 
made gashes in their shoulders and the blood was 
sprinlded on the image of the goddess and used in 
the sacrifices (Lactantius, i. 21 ; W. R. Smith, 304). 

(2) Amputation of fingers, — This practice, already 
met with as a mourning ceremony, is also found 
sporadically as a sacrificial observance. In sick- 
ness Bushmen sacrifice a joint of their fingers 
(Farrer, Prim. Manners and Customs, London, 
1879, 143). The Cochimis of California, when all 
other means had failed, cut off a finger from a 
daughter or sister of a sick man, in the belief that 
the blood would preserve him ( Adelung, Geseh, wn 
Calif or,, Lemgo, 1769, i. 76). This was also done 
by the Tongans in cases of illness as a propitiatory 
offering to the gods, while a man would also cut 
ofl* his own finger to avert their anger when danger 
threatened (Mariner, Tonga Islands, i. 454, ii. 210). 
During initiation the candidate among the Mandans 
held up his finger to the Great Spirit expressing 
his willingness to offer it, and then had it chopped 
off with a hatchet (Lewis and Clarke, Travels, 
London, 1817, 86). In India the practice is found 
in custom and myth. Mothers will cut off their 
own fingers as sacrifices for the preservation of 
their children, while Siva is said to have cut off 
his finger to appease the wrath of Kali (Tylor, 
ii. 401). Mothers in Bengal frequently draw blood 
from their chests, when a husband or son is iU, to 
propitiate the goddess Chandika (Rajendralala 
Mitra, Indo- Aryans, London, 1881, i. 111). This 
may also have been a Celtic practice, since in one 
legend Ethne the Horrible is said to have cut off 
the ends of her children’s little fingers to make 
them longer-lived (Windisch-Stokes, Irische Texte, 
Leipzig, 1891-1897, iii. 363). We may comppe 
with these rites the Chinese custom of cutting 
pieces of flesh from the thighs, while offering a 
prayer to Heaven to accept this as a species of 
self-immolation on behalf of a sick relative, who 
then was given the flesh to eat (de Groot, op, cit, 
iv. 2, 386). 

(3) Circumcision, --This has already been found 
as one of the rites of initiation to manhood ; and, 
in general, where it occurs it is performed at 
puberty, though sometimes, as with the Jews, it 
takes place in childhood. We are not concerned 
here with the various reasons assigned for it by 
the different peoples who practise it, or with its 
original intention, though this may have been, as 
already suggested in other cases, to ward off danger 
from the whole organ by removing a part, which 
part might also harbour dangerous influences. 
What concerns us here is the painful nature of the 
rite, and its wide-spread use. Practised by many 
peoples of antiquity, Egyptians and others (Heroa. 
li, 104), it is found among most African tribes, in 


N. and S. America, in Polynesia, Australia, and 
parts of Melanesia, and sporadically elsewhere. 
Among most of these peoples it is regarded as a 
disgrace not to have it done, or as rendering a man 
unclean. If the patient shrieks or cries, this is 
frequently considered unmanly, but occasionally 
he IS in such a frenzied state as not to feel pain at 
the moment. But sometimes, besides the actual 
pain of the cutting, the youth has to undergo other 
ordeals. Thus, among the Bantu peoples of W. 
Africa cayenne pepper is squirted on the wound 
(Nassau, op, cit, 12), and among the Mavendas of 
S. Africa the candidates are subjected to exposure 
for some time in a nude condition and to treat- 
ment of a harsh nature [JAI xxxv. 268). See 
art. Circumcision, and Andree, Ethnographische 
Parallelen, Leipzig, 1889, 166 ff. ; Floss, Das Kind, 
Leipzig, 1884, i, 340 ff. ; Stoll, op, cit, 499 ff‘. ; 
Wellhausen, Prolegomena, Edinburgh, 1885, 360; 
K Anthropologic, Paris, 1896, vii. 653 ff. 

(4) The practice of suh4ncision or mika or 
pura-ariltka-kuma has already been referred to 
(§ 2). This terrible rite involves the slitting open 
of the under side of the urethra, and is found in 
Queensland, N. S. Wales, S. Australia, and among 
N. and W. Australian tribes (Spencer-Gillen^, 
212 ff’. ; ih,'^ 133, 328 ff.). Analogous to this is the 
custom of semi-castration, practised, according to 
Kolb, by the Hottentots {op, cit, 420 ff.), though it 
has been questioned by later observers ; it is also 
found among the Ponapes in the Caroline Islands 
and in the Friendly Islands (Finsch, ZE xii. 316). 
For other mutilations of the sexual organs for 
different purposes among the Dayaks, Battas, 
ancient Romans, etc., see 0. Hovorka, Mitt, der 
Anthr, Gesell, in Wien, 1894, xxiv. fasc. 3 ; JAI, 
1892, xxii. 45 ; Stoll, op, cit, 496 ff., 921 ff. 

(5) Girls at puberty among many separate peoples 
must also undergo the equally painful rite of ex- 
cision, probably with the same original intention 
as circumcision, and like it frequently an initiation 
ceremony. It is found among various African 
peoples, in Nubia, Abyssinia, Galla and Masai 
Lands, on the west coast, and also in the south, 
while it is also met with among several S. American 
peoples, occasionally in N. America, and sporadi- 
cally in Indonesia (Stoll, op, cit, 523; Ploss, Das 
Kind, i. 379 ff. ; Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, 
60 ff. ; Martins, Zur Ethnog, Amerilcas, Leipzig, 
1867, 445 ; JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 133). With it may 
be classed the cutting or artificial rupture of the 
hymen, mainly among several Australian tribes, 
but occurring elsewhere also. With the Australians 
it is an initiatory rite, and also serves as an im- 
mediate preparation for marriage (Spencer- Gillen*^, 
93 ; ih,'^ 133). Even more painful is the rite of 
‘ infibulation ’ of marriageable girls, which is 
found mainly in the Nile region, the Sudan, Galla 
and Somali Lands, Nubia, Kordofan, and the 
Abyssinian highlands, and also in Pegu (Stoll, 
op, cit, 548 ff. ). 

(6) Among other forms of mutilation causing con- 
siderable suffering may be mentioned {a) knocking 
out one or more of the front teeth, usually as an 
initiation ceremony, though various interpretations 
of its purpose are current among those who practise 
it, and with some it is regarded as an ornament. 
Perhaps arising as a preparation for the reception 
of new food at puberty, it soon became a mark of 
acquired manhood, and sometimes, as with the 
Kavirondos, any one not undergoing it endangered 
his life in battle (Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, 
London, 1902, ii. 728). Among many Australian 
tribes it is found as a regular initiation ceremony 
performed only on youths, but among the central 
tribes it has ceased to be so, and is performed on 
both sexes indifferently (Spencer-Gilien*^, 588 ff.). 
The custom is found among most African tribes, 
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Bantu and Negro ; in N. America, e.g, among the 
Seri Indians, who practise it on girls before mar- 
riage {17 EBEW, p. 169) ; in Formosa among the 
Pepos, who think it assists breathing (Ploss, Das 
Kind, ii. 424); while it was practised by the 
ancient Peruvians, who regarded it as a punish- 
ment ordained on their ancestors and binding upon 
themselves, or as a service rendered to the divinity 
(Garcilasso de la Vega, ix. 3 ; Herrera, Historia 
general, Madrid, 1730, v. 6, 1). It is also found as 
a mourning mutilation at^ the death of a chief in 
the Sandwich Islands (Ellis, Tour through Hawaii, 
London, 1826, 146). 

(b) Filing the teeth, usually to sharp points, 
grinding them down, and brealdng part of them, 
are found sporadically, sometimes as initiation 
ceremonies. Among the Malays the first method 
takes place soon after circumcision; the rite, 
though painful to behold, is borne with great 
patience (Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, 355). 
Elsewhere, as in Sumatra, Borneo, etc., the teeth 
are filed, broken, or pierced, and then ornamented 
with gold or blackened, the operation sometimes 
causing great pain (Marsden, Sumatra, London, 
1811, 52 ; Hist, gin, des voyages, Hague, 1757, 
XV. 97 ; Ling Both, Natives of Sarawak, ii. 78). 
But the custom is also supposed to preserve the 
teeth. Filing the teeth was also practised by the 
Mayas of Yucatan (Diego de Landa, Eelacidn, 
Paris, 1864, 31), as it is still among some East 
African tribes {JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 138), and peoples 
of the Congo region (Stoll, op, cit, 255) ; and, as 
among the Californian tribes, they were ground 
down to the gums {NE i. 333 f. ; see also Frazer, 
Totemism, Edinburgh, 1887, 28 ; ZE xiv. 213). 

(c) Making holes or slits in the nose, lips, cheek, 
or ears, in which are inserted various objects, is a 
world-wide practice, and, though regarded as a 
means of ornamentation, was probably in its origin 
of a magical character (the objects serving as 
amulets), while it was also and still is in many 
cases associated with initiation rites. Frequently 
the hole or slit is begun in childhood, but the 
permanent obj ect is inserted only at puberty. Only 
the most extreme instances of this form of mutila- 
tion need be referred to here. Among the Thlin- 
kets the under lip of female children is pierced and 
a small obiect inserted. As time goes on, a larger 
object is placed in the slit to extend the aperture, 
causing a painful and continuous strain, until, at 
the age of maturity, a grooved block of wood 
sometimes six inches long and half an inch thick 
can be inserted [NE i, 99). The Botocudos of 
S. America treat the under lip and the ear lobe in 
the same manner, gradually enlarging the aper- 
tures, until wooden plugs of a considerable size can 
be inserted, the ear lobe sometimes reaching to 
the shoulder (von Wied-Neuwied, Eeise nach 
Brasilien, Frankfort, 1820, ii. 5). Every variety 
of these mutilations, either singly or together, is 
found over the American continent ; lip-slitting 
occurs in Africa, ear-slitting and ear-extension in 
Fiji, Easter Island, and the Nicobar islands, while 
ear-piercing,^ with a religious significance, occurs 
all over India, Burma, and the Malay Peninsula 
(see Stoll, op, cit, 98 fi*. ; Hovorka, ‘ Verzierungen 
der Nase,* Mitt, der anthr, Ges, in Wien, xxv. 
pts. 4 and 5, 1875 ; 3 EBEW, p. 76 ff.). 

(d) The well-known and painful custom of de- 
formation of the foot among Chinese women is 
regarded as the chief point of beauty and attrac- 
tiveness, while it has apparently also some erotic 
character. ^ The process is begun in early childhood 
by bandaging the feet firmly so that all growth 
IS hindered, until they become little more than 
stumps, rendering walking a matter of difficulty 
(Brandt, Sittenhilder aus China, Stuttgart, 189^ 
53ffi; Ploas-Bartels, Das Weih, Leipzig, 1904, i. 


173 ff.). A similar custom is found among the 
Kutchin Indians, where a child’s feet are bandaged 
to prevent growth, small feet being there thought 
handsome (Biciiardson, Arctic Searching Expedi- 
tion, London, 1851, 384). 

9. Tatuing-. — This custom is of world- wide ex- 
tent ; but while every variety of motive is ascribed 
to it, it frequently has a religious or magical signi- 
ficance, and it is commonly done as an initiation rite. 
Among the Eskimos the process usually consists in 
passing a needle and thread dipped in soot below 
the skin (Egede, Besch, von Grbnland, Copen- 
hagen, 1790, 153). More usually pricking the skin 
or cutting it, and then rubbing in some pigment, 
is resorted to. Or in some cases figures are cut or 
cauterized on the skin and the cicatrices painted, 
as in the Deccan and among the Mosquito Indians 
(Forster, Voyage round the World, London, 1777, 
588 ; NR i. 716). Still, however done, the process 
involves much suffering, especially where great 
parts of the body are tatued ; but to shrink from it 
or to show signs of suffering is held as evidence of 
cowardice. Mcerenhout says of the operation in 
Polynesia that it was the cause of such sufferings 
that sometimes the girl died under them. Yet in 
spite of this the operation, which is a tedious one, 
is seldom or never refused (Wilson, Miss, Voyage, 
London, 1799, 339). Nearly every observer of the 
actual carrying out of the process speaks of its 
extremely painful and even dangerous character. 
Hence it may be regarded, for whatever purpose it 
is undergone, as by no means the least serious of 
the many kinds of austerities practised by lower 
races. Thus, when it is undergone at puberty, it 
affords a test of the individual’s capacity for endur- 
ing pain and showing courage (cf. JAI, 1882, xii. 
331). Where it has a religious significance, as in 
Fiji, where it was held to nave been appointed by 
the god Ndengei, it may be regarded as a kind of 
offering made to a divinity, while it also secured 
the entrance to, or the recognition of the individual 
in, the other world, un-tatued persons being there 
subjected to torture (Williams, Fiji, i. 160; cf. 
FL, 1894, V, 33, 318; Hall, U,S, itxplor, Exped,, 
Philadelphia, 1846, 99, for other instances). The 

ractice of making marks or designs on the body 

y cuts or scars, into which some pigment is often 
rubbed, is found among many peo|ues, especially 
those with darker skins (Australians, Tasmanians, 
Pajjuans, etc.), and must involve considerable 
suffering. See art. Tattjing; Joest, Tatowiren, 
Narbenzeichnen und Korperbemalen, Berlin, 1887. 

10. Medical austerities. — The methods of heal- 
ing used by the medicine-man, or doctor, in savage 
societies are often of a drastic and acutely painful 
nature, though they are generally borne sub- 
missively by the patient. Besting mainly upon 
the theory that all disease is caused by evil spirits, 
the object of the treatment is to drive these away 
or to obtain possession of the object which they 
have placed in the body. Hence a great part of 
the treatment consists of yelling and singing, 
noises of all kinds, dances, and fumigations. But 
in addition the patient is subjected to a variety 
of vigorous remedies wrought upon his person. 
Among the most common ot these are scarifying 
the flesh and bleeding. Thus among the Anda- 
manese the flesh is cut with quartz or glass flakes 
{JAI, 1882, xii. 85), elsewhere, as among the 
Dinkas {JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 156), with knives, and 
sometimes, as among the Bondeis, a very smarting 
inedieine is rubbed in {JAI, 1895, xxv. 215). 
Similar scarifications are used by many other 

eoples-— Australians, Papuans, American Indians, 

oth north and south. A primitive method of 
cupping is found in different parts of Africa, con- 
sisting of making an incision in the flesh, placing 
a horn above the incision, exhausting the air hy 
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suction, and then closing the orifice. The horn is 
then gradually filled with blood (Nassau, op. ciL 
183), Sucking the surface of the skin till it is 
blistered, or sucking blood from an incision in the 
flesh, is common, e.g. in N, America (Bancroft, 
passim ; P6titot, Traditions mdiennes^ Paris, 1886, 
434). There, too, kneading and pounding the 
body violently, and pressing the fists into the pit 
of the stomach until the patient’s strength is 
exhausted,^ are in great favour, and occasionally 
the medicine -man bites the patient with his 
teeth and shakes him (NB i. 246, 355; Kane, 
Wanderings, London, 1859, 225). Another remedy 
is to make the skin smart by applying pungent 
spices, or by stinging it with ants or whipping it 
with nettles i. 301, iii. 216). This, like 

flagellation in cases of madness, is intended to 
drive off the demon of disease. A favourite remedy 
for fever and other diseases among American 
Indians is the sweat-bath. This is a small hut 
which by various means is heated to suffocation. 
In it the patient is placed, and afterwards, dripping 
with perspiration, he rushes out and plunges into 
cold water,^ This treatment sometimes causes 
death, but it is also in use as a purificatory rite 
{NR i. 246, 285). A similar remedy for madness 
is found in Gabun (Nassau, op. cit. 273). It is to 
be noticed also that sometimes the relatives of the 
patient, or even of the medicine-man, fast, to assist 
the progress of the remedy (Ploss, Das Kind, i. 
150 ; D^l, $ BBEW, p. 426). See Bartels, Medecin 
der Naturvblker, Leipzig, 1893. 

II, Self-restraint, — A certain degree of self- 
restraint, especially in marital relations, though 
scarcely coming under the heading of ‘Austeri- 
ties’ as do other forms of self-restraint, e.g, 
fasting, is found on particular occasions among 
lower races and may be taken notice of here, since 
it shows the power of current theories or beliefs or 
customs to strengthen the will even of a savage, 
and cause it to stifle bodily desires. Thus, though 
the ultimate purpose is no doubt different, such 
forms of self-restraint are yet akin to the self- 
discipline and continence of later forms of asceti- 
cism. Examples of continence are most marked 
during war or hunting, the intention probably 
being the avoidance of possible loss of strength 
and also of the potential dangers lurking in sexual 
relations generally. But in some cases the pro- 
hibition has assumed a religious sanction, especially 
among American Indian tribes* The Winnebagos 
observe continence in war because it was com- 
manded by the Great Spirit ; among other tribes it 
is said to be based on religious grounds, and the 
Dakotas thought that the violation of captives 
would be resented by the spirits of the dead 
(Drake, Ind. Tribes, Philadelphia, 1884, i. 188; 
Waitz-Gerland, Anthrop., Leipzig, 1859-1871, iii. 
158 ; Schoolcraft, op, cit. iv. 63). 

A religious motive is also to be seen in those 
cases where such continence has become a bind- 
ing form of tabu, as among the Maoris, with 
whom, not only during war, but on other im- 
portant occasions, women are strictly tabu to 
men, who must not approach their wives until 
war is over (JAI, 1889, xix. Ill ; Waitz-Gerland, 
vi. 349). This is also found in parts of New Guinea, 
where the warriors are helega, or sacred, for some 
days before fighting, and must not even see a woman 
(Chalmers, Pioneering in N, G , , London, 1885, 65). 
But the original basis of such continence may be 
seen in the Seminole belief that connexion with 
women enervated men and unfitted them for their 
duties as warriors (Schoolcraft, v. 272) ; or, as in 
Halmahera, that they must practise continence 
during war else they will lose their strength 
(Riedel, ZE xvii. 69). This rule of continence is 
practically universal among savages, and applies to 


the period immediately preceding war or during 
the actual course of the war, while it also appears 
at higher levels of civilization (of. C^esar, vii. 66 ; 
2 S ID^). The rule also applies frequently before 
or during a hunting or fishing expedition. Chastity 
is part of a seven days’ tabu among the Malays 
when fishing (Skeat, op. cit. 315), but a similar rule 
prevails generally in such cases ; while, as among 
the Aleuts, it is connected with religious beliefs, 
since during a whaling expedition unfaithfulness 
on the part of the men or their wives would be 
punished by the whale, an object of reverence to 
them (Reclus, op, cit, 53). In some cases, too, 
the rule^ of continence is accompanied by fasting, 
ceremonial preparations, and the infliction of pain. 
Thus, among the Nutkas, before war, some weeks 
are spent in preparation, which consists mainly of 
abstinence from women, bathing, scrubbing the 
skin with briers till it bleeds, and finally painting 
the whole body jet-black {NB i. 189). Among the 
Bondeis a man is scarified down the arms as a 
charm against sword-cuts {JAI, 1895, xxv. 205) ; 
while, before hunting, the Indians of Guiana 
subject themselves to the stings of ants and the 
irritation caused by the hairs of certain caterpillars 
(Im Thum, 229). Again, probably on the principle 
of sympathetic magic and the intimate connexion 
between a man and his wife, fasting and other 
forms of rigorous discipline are enjoined on women 
in many quarters while the men are absent on war 
or the chase, as in the Babar Islands, where women 
must fast and abstain from sexual intercourse 
(Riedel, Selebes en Papua, Hague, 1886, 341). 

The rule of continence is also followed in various 
other circumstances. In Congo, when the CKitomi 
is on circuit, a fast of continence is proclaimed, the 
penalty for breaking it being death. By such 
continence ‘they preserve the life of their common 
father’ (Reade, Savage Africa, London, 1863, 362). 
Strict continence is also observed by men during 
the Cherokee new year’s festival of purification 
already referred to (§ 6 (c)). It is also a common 
tabu alter slaying a man or teaching the dead, here 
probably connected with the contagion of death, 
which necessitates the avoidance of one’s fellows 
till a certain time has elapsed or certain purifica- 
tions have been performed. Fasting frequently ac- 
companies continence on such occasions. Contact 
with women is forbidden for one month after the 
shedding of blood among the Kikuyus of E. Africa 
{JAI, 1904, xxxiv. 264) ; and among the Natchez, 
after the first scalp-taking or securing a prisoner, 
the warrior had to abstain from seeing his wife or 
eating flesh for a month (Charlevoix, Sistoire de la 
Nouvelle France, Paris, 1744, vi. 186 ; cf. Wester- 
marck, op, cit, i. 375). In many places continence 
must be observed for a time after marriage and after 
a birth (Crawley, op. cit. 345 fi*. ; Lubbock, op. cit. 81). 

Even among savages chastity on the part of the 
priesthood is sometimes a necessity. Thus Algon- 
quin priests were ordained to a life of chastity, and 
could not eat food prepared by a woman (NB ii. 
212), 1 in Yucatan the ‘ captain,’ during his 

three years’ tenure of office, had to observe the 
same rule (ib, ii. 741). This corresponds to the 
general rule of chastity found amon<j higher priest- 
hoods, while there, too, celibate orders are found, 
e.g, those in Mexico dedicated to the service of 
Quetzalcoatl, and the virgins of the sun in Peru, 
who, though regarded as the brides of the Inca, 
had otherwise, on pain of a cruel death, to live in 
chastity, in this exactly resembling the Vestal 
virgins in Rome (Zockler, op. cit, 85 ; Prescott, 
London, 1890, 53 ; cf. also the purity enjoined on 
the Roman Flamen Dialis and his household). 

See also the articles on Asceticism, 

Literature. —This is given in the article. 

J. A. MacCulloch, 
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AUSTRALASIA (Ethnology, Eeligions, and 
Ethics). — Australasia is here taken in its widest 
sense, so as to cover the great insular world which 
comprises nearly the whole of the Indian and the 
Pacific Oceans, and constitutes one of the five main 
divisions of the globe. The terra is^ practically 
synonymous with Oceania, which is still favoured 
^ most Continental geographers, but for which 
English writers now generally substitute Austral- 
asia, as harmonizing better with the other 
divisions, and at the same time serving to recall 
its essential characteristics — ‘ firstly, that it is 
geographically a southern extension of Asia ; and 
secondly, that the great island-continent of Aus- 
tralia forms its central and most important 
feature’ (A. E. Wallace, Australasia, p. 2). 

As thus understood, this Oceanic region comprises ; 
five main insular groups, which form the subjects 
of separate articles, but may here be summarily ' 
tabulated with their more important subdivisions : 

I. Australia witli Tasmanu. 

II. Malaysia, comprising the Malay Peninsula; the large 

Sunda Islands (Sumatra and Java); the Lesser Sunda 
Islands (Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, Flores, Sumba, Allor or 
Omhv*. T'"ior, Wetta, Serwatti) ; Borneo ; Celebes ; Jilolo 
or ha Ceram; the Moluccas; Sulu; the Philip- 

pines ; Formosa ; and the outlying Andaman and Nicobar 
groups- 

III. Papuasia, with two sections : 

1. New Guinea, with the D’Entrecasteaux, Louisiade, and 
other insular dependencies. 

2. Melanesia, comprising the Bismarck Archipelago (New 
Britain, New Ireland, Duke of York) ; Solomon ; Santa 
Cruz; Banks; Fiji; New Hebrides; New Caledonia; and 
Loyalty Archipelagoes. 

IV. Polynesia, including New Zealand; Tonga (Friendly); 
Cook or Hervey (Mangaia, Raratonga, etc.); Austral 
^ubuai) ; Society (Tahiti) ; Low (Tuamotu) ; Marquesas 
(Nukahiva, Fatuhiva, etc.); Navigator (Samoa); Union 
(Tokelau); Ellice (Funafuti); Savage (Niue); Sandwich 
(Hawaii) and Easter (Rapanui) groups. 

V. Micronesia, comprising the Pelew (Palau); Ladrones 
^Marianne) ; Caroline ; Marshall (Ralick, Radak) ; Gilbert 
(Kingsmill) ; Phoenix and Penrhyn (Manahiki) groups. 

For Madagascar, which should properly be included in No. II., 
see art. Africa.^ The Seychelles, Mascarenhas, and other 
Mattered clusters in the Indian Ocean are excluded because un- 
inhabited when discovered, and the same remark applies also to 
Norfolk, Kermadec, Pitcairn, and a few other South Sea islands. 
Note that South Sea is synonymous with Pacific Ocean. 

AH the lands in this table have been occupied 
by man since the remotest times, and it is argued 
in the art. Asia that the cradle of the human 
family lay most probably in Malaysia (Java). 
From this central area of dispersion the first 
migratory movements ranged north to Asia, west 
to Africa, and east and south over the whole of the 
Oceanic world by land connexions which have since 
been greatly reduced by subsidence (see art. Eth- 
nology, § 3). It would thus appear that the first 
inhabitants of Australasia must have been direct 
descendants of a Pleistocene precursor whose proto- 
type is found in the Javanese pithecanthropus 
erecfus, and who are themselves represented by 
the black elements still persisting in Malaysia 
(Malay Peninsula, Flores, Timor), in Papuasia, 
Australia, and even in Polynesia and Micronesia, 
though here mostly absorbed or assimilated by 
later intiuders from Asia. As in Africa, there are 
two black elements in Oceania : (a) the dwarfish 
Negntos surviving in the Andamans, in the Malay 
Peninsula (Sakais, Semangs), in the Philippines 
(Aetas), and in J ava (the nearly extinct Kalangs) ; 
and (h) the medium-sized or even tall Papuasians, 
who form nearly the whole of the population in 
New Guinea (Papuans proper), and throughout 
Melanesia.^ For several reasons, such as their 
hjrsioal, linguistic, and religious difierenees, it is 
esirable to treat the Papuans proper and the 
Melanes'ians as two distinct though closely related 
sub-groups, while both may be conveniently com- 
prised under ^ the collective name of Papuasians* 
The Melanesians, for instance, are of Malayo- 
Polynesian speech, and worship no devils, Avhereas 


the Papuans speak numerous languages funda- 
mentally distinct from any others, and are pro- 
nounced demonolaters. Dr. Hamy speaks of 
their origins as lost ‘ dans les profondeurs d’un 
insondable passd,’ while W. Volz shows that in 
pre- Malay times they occupied all the Pacific 
Ocean (AA, Nov. 1894). Their westward exten- 
sion to the large Sunda Islands, where no full- 
blood Papuans are now found, is also established 
by B. Hagen, who groups together the Battas, 
Gayos, and Alas of Sumatra, the Ulu-ayars of 
Borneo, the Semangs and Aetas of Malacca and 
the Philippines, the Torajas, and the Toalas recently 
discovered by Dr. Sarasin in Celebes, the Melan- 
esians, Papuans, and Australians, ‘ as local varieties 
and remains of a great wide-spread primitive 
southern race,’ which he calls * the old pre-Malay 
ethnical element’ in Oceania (Globus, 1904, 76, 
No. 2, p. 24 f.). These pre-Malayans therefore con- 
stitute the substratum, the true aborigines, every- 
where in Australasia. 

Their watery domain was later, but still in 
remote pre-historic times, encroached upon first by 
Caucasic and then by Mongoloid immigrants, both 
from the Asiatic mainland. It is shown in art. 
Asia that during the Stone Ages two branches of 
the western Caucasians reached the uttermost con- 
fines of the continent, one probably from Europe 
through Mongolia to Korea and Japan, the other 
from North Africa through Irania to India and 
Indo-China. Some of the northern branch, all 
dolmen or megalithic builders, appear to have 
assed from Japan to Micronesia, where they may 
ave joined hands with those of the southern 
branch who ranged from Indo-China southwards 
to Malaysia and thence eastwards to Polynesia. 
Thus are explained those astonishing marais and 
other monolithic structures which are found scat- 
tered over the Pacific islands as far east as Rapanui 
(Easter Island), and culminating in the stupendous 
works of Ponap6 (Eastern Carolinas) with cyclopean 
walls 10 to 18 feet thick, constructed of huge 
basaltic blocks, some measuring 25 ft. in length 
by 8 ft. in circumference (F. J. Moss, Atolls and 
Islands, passim)* There is a trilithon at Maui 
(Tonga group) which looks like one of those 
‘ Druidical'like sl^ines ’ seen by Mr. E. T. Turley 
in North Korea, where some of the people ‘ show 
Caucasian and not Mongolian features’ [Geograph* 
Jour*, April 1904, pp. 478, 479). That the two 
Caucasic streams must have met and commingled 
in these North Pacific waters is shown, amongst 
other indications, by the fact that the Nukuor 
islanders near Mortlock (Central Carolinas) still 
speak a pure but archaic form of the Maori lan- 
guage away to the south (New Zealand). 

In order to distinguish between the Mongoloid 
(Malayan) peoples and these primitive Caucasians 
who long sojourned in the Eastern Archipelago, 
and are there still represented, amongst others, 
by the Mentawi islanders (west coast Sumatra), 
Logan introduced the term Indonesian, which has 
now been extended to all the natives of European 
type throughout Australasia. They are found 
sporadically in Papuasia and Melanesia, and are in 
exclusive possession of Polynesia, so that all the 
South Sea Islanders east of a line running from 
New Zealand by Samoa to Hawaii may be called 
Indonesians, and the collective names Mahori, 
Sawaiori, and others formerly applied tentatively 
to them may now be discarded. Their claim to be 
regarded as an Oceanic section, not of the ‘ Aryans,’ 
as is sometimes assumed, but of the pre- Aryan 
Hamitic and Iberian Caucasians, can no longer be 
seriously questioned, since by the unanimous testi- 
mony of all competent observers they are one of 
the very finest races on the globe, with physical 
characters connecting them anthropologically with 
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the western Caucasians. Of the Tonga natives 
Lord George Campbell writes ; 

* There are no people in the world who strike one at first so 
much as these Fnendly Islanders. Their clear light copper- 
brown coloured skins, yellow and curly hair, handsome faces, 
their tout ensemble^ formed a novel and splendid picture of the 
genus homo ; and, as far as physique and appearance go, they 
gave one certainly an impression of being a superior race to 
ours’ (Log Letters from * The Challenger* \ and see also Guille- 
mard’s Australasia^ ch. 14), 

But it was shown above that the whole Oceanic 
area was first peopled by the Papnasians, which 
explains the constant occurrence of a black strain, 
very marked in Micronesia, but also met with 
all over Polynesia. The natives of Niue (Savage 
Island) have a tradition that, when they occupied 
the island from Samoa, they found a black popula- 
tion with whom they intermixed. The same state- 
ment is made by tne Hervey people, and is con- 
firmed by their dark complexion and kinky hair, 
while in Mangaia the Melanesian features — frizzled 
hair, dark-brown skin, and full beard— predominate. 
Even the Tahitians and Maoris, both in other re- 
spects splendid Caucasians, here and there betray 
the dark element in their protruding lips, very 
dark-brown skins, curly hair, and slightly developed 
beard. In Malaysia the above-mentioned Men- 
tawi islanders are the finest of all the surviving 
Indonesians, and of them Von Eosenberg writes 
that, ‘ as regards physical appearance, speech, cus- 
toms, and usages, tnej stand almost quite apart. 
They bear such a decided stamp of a Polynesian 
race that one might far sooner compare them with 
an inhabitant of the South Sea Islands* {Der 
malayische Arckipel, i, 189). 

* It is somewhat difficult to say what the original type of the 
true Polynesian was ; but it is probable that the handsome, tall, 
oval-faced, high-browed, lithe, active, light brown, black straight- 
haired, black or very dark brown-eyed, cheerful, dignified indi- 
vidual so frequently met with, is the nearest to the true original 
Polynesian’ (Percy Smith, Eawaiihi^ p. 14). 

As the western Indonesians moved eastwards to 
their present homes in the Pacific, their place was 
taken by the Asiatic Mongols, who are now repre- 
sented in the Eastern Archipelago by the light- or 
olive-brown populations commonly called Malays, 
They form, in fact, the Oceanic section of the 
Mongol family, and as their right to be regarded as 
members of this family is no longer contested, the 
point need not here be laboured. Interminglings 
with the pre-Malayan dark and fair elements 
(Papuans and Indonesians) have caused consider- 
able local modifications and given rise to some 
marked varieties, such as the Nias Islanders, the 
Bornean Dayaks and Kayans, the Bugis and Mina- 
hassas of Celebes, the Tagalogs and others of the 
Philippines, and the Formosan aborigines. But 
the dominant historical Malays, whose original 
home was in the Menangkahau district of Sumatra, 
and whose language has become the lingua franca 
of the Archipelago, are a true Mongoloid people, 
distinguished by their ‘light yellowish and brownish 
skins, long lank and black hair, small stature, 
rather oblique eyes, and prominent cheek-bones* 
(Meyer, Minahassa auf Celebes, Berlin, 1876, p. 7). 
These Oceanic Mongols do not occupy the whole of 
the Archipelago, the eastern parts of which are 
still held by full-blood and half-caste Papuans, the 
ethnical parting line, as drawn by Wallace, running 
from east of the Philippines along the west side of 
Jilolo through Bouro, and curving round the west 
end of Flores, then bending back by Sandalwood 
80 as to take in Eotti near Timor (Wallace, Malay 
Archipelago^, p. 590). 

Now comes a difficulty. All the Austr^asian 
peoples except the Papuans and Australians — 
Malayans, Malagasy, Philippine Islanders, Mela- 
nesians, Indonesians, and Micronesians — speak 
numerous idioms which differ greatly in their 
lexical and phonetic characters, and often even in 
their grammatical structure, but are none the less 


regarded as members of a common stock language 
which is usually called Malayo-Polynesian, and has 
a prodigious range — from Madagascar to Easter 
Island, within some 2000 miles of the South 
American coast, and from New Zealand across the 
Pacific to Hawaii. All are polysyllabic and un- 
toned, whereas those of the south-eastern Mongols 
— Indo-Chinese and others — are monosyllabic and 
toned. But the Malayans belong to this con- 
nexion, hence should presumably speak toned 
languages like Burmese, for instance, or Siamese, 
or Annamese. The explanation seems to be that 
the Oceanic Mongols reached their present domain 
in remote times, before the Indo-Chinese tongues 
had become disintegrated — that is, before the de- 
velopment of monosyllabism by phonetic decay. 
Not only do such untoned languages still survive 
on the mainland, hut they so closely resemble the 
Oceanic tongues that they may be called proto- 
or archaic-Malayan. Of the continental Malay 
mother tongue there are several varieties, such as 
Khmer (Cambodian), Eedais, Bahnar, Samr^, and 
Charay, which are all toneless, and have a great 
number of words in common with the Oceanic 
Malay, while ‘ the grammatical structure of both 
is absolutely identical* (C. Fontaine, quoted by 
H. Mouhot, in Voyage dans les royaumes de Siam, 
etc., Paris, 1868, p. 216). The organic kinship is 
seen especially in the characteristic infix system, 
which is everywhere precisely the same, as in the 
Khmer sank, ‘to corrupt,’ samnauk,^ a bribe*; 
the Malagasy tady, ‘twisted,* ‘a rope,’ tomady, 
‘strong*; the Javanese huruh, ‘fiame,* 

‘ to flare up * ; the Tagalog kapatir, ‘ brother,’ kina- 
patir, ‘brotherly*; the Malay sipit, ‘to grasp,* 
sinipit, ‘ an anchor,* and so on (the infix elements 
always the same, m, n, and mn), 

A harder problem is the extension of this vrai 
groups malay continental (Dr. Hamy) not only to 
the Mongoloid Oceanic lands, but also to M^ela- 
nesia, whose black inhabitants speak many more 
primitive varieties of Malayo-Polynesian than 
either the Polynesians or the Malayans, although 
they are neither Polynesians nor Malays them- 
selves, but a branch of the primordial Oceanic 
Negroid race. Here Dr. Codrington, the leading 
authority on the subject, vouches for three essen- 
tial points : (1) the substantial unity and homo- 
geneous character of the Melanesian tongues, under 
considerable dialectic diversity, and apart from 
a number of Indonesian enclaves, such as Uea, 
Futuna, Fate, Mae, Tikopia, and Ongtong Java; 
(2) their fundamental kinship with the Malayo- 
Polynesian family ; and (3) their archaic character 
as compared with all the other members of that 
family. ‘As compared with Fiji [a Melanesian 
tongue], the languages of Tonga and Samoa [Indo- 
nesian] are late, simplified, and decayed ’ (Codring- 
ton, Melanesian Languages, Oxf. 1885, p, 26). The 
question therefore arises, How came these savage 
head-hunters and cannibals to lose their original 
forms of speech, such as still survive amongst the 
kindred black peoples of New Guinea and of Aus- 
tralia, and have but recently become extinct in 
Tasmania ? And then, how did they everywhere, 
from the Bismarck to the Loyalty groups, acquire 
Malayo-Polynesian languages of primitive type? 
Early Indonesian or Malayan conquests, followed 
by miscegenation, naturally suggest themselves, 
but are excluded by the absence of those modified 
Negroid physical characters which must necessarily 
have resulted from such postulated interminglings. 
The Melanesians are quite as full-blood Negroes as 
the Papuans, and show even more marked Negro 
features than the somewhat modified Australian 
aborigines. Codrington, who gives a few instances 
of mutual assimilation and interchange of type and 
speech, especially in Fiji, remarks that— 
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‘It is conceivable, on the supposition that the languages 
now spoken by Melanesians are not originally their own, that 
the original stock is not now represented anywhere, either in 
vocabulary or in grammar, that languages derived from without 
have entirely taken the place of some earlier [Papuasian?] 
speech ; but it is difficult to allow it to be more than possible. 
. . . There is the great difficulty that the present Melanesian 
languages certainly have not been introduced by intruders 
speaking the present Malay or Polynesian languages/ He then 
suggests a tentative solution of the problem which ‘would 
account for the Polynesians having a language allied both to the 
Malay and to the Melanesian ' (p. 31). 

It should be added that Malayo-Polynesian has 
not the remotest connexion either with the hetero- 
geneous tongues of the New Guinea Papuans or 
with the homogeneous agglutinating languages of 
the Australian aborigines. As a rule the Negritos 
both of the Philippines and of Malacca have lost 
their original tongues, and now generally speak 
those of the surrounding Malayan peoples. On the 
other hand, the Andamanese may claim to have 
developed in their long secluded island homes per- 
haps the most remarkable form of speech known 
to philology. It has no kinship with any other, 
and its most striking feature is a superabundance 
of pronominal prefixes and formative postfixes, so 
that ‘in adding their affixes they follow the 
principles of the ordinary agglutinative tongues; 
m adding their prefixes they follow the weU- 
defined principles of the South African [Bantu] 
tongues. Hitherto, as far as I know, the two 
principles in full play have never been found to- 
gether in any other language. In Andamanese 
both are fully developed, so much so as to interfere 
with each other’s grammatical functions’ {B. C. 
Temple, Anthrop, Journ, 1882, p. 123). Yet, like 
the Australians, these paradoxical ‘ Mincopies,’ as 
they were formerly called, have an infantile arith- 
metic with no words for the numerals beyond two. 

In the Oceanic area the various religious systems 
may be broadly described as consisting of diverse 
forms of the ^ crudest and the most advanced 
animism, leading in some places to the purest 
psycholatry, in others to nature- and ancestor- 
worship, above which has been raised a luxuriant 
growth of myth and legend. With all this are 
combined some strange aspects of demonology and 
tabu, wide-spread over the Indo-Pacific domain, 
besides totemism, ordeals, omens, and fetishism, 
in forms which throw light on the origin of these 
practices. Less wide-spread are true idolatry, 
shamanism, priestcraft, animal and human sacri- 
fices, lycanthropy, tree-cult, witchcraft, the evil 
eye, rain- and weather-doctoring, and the other 
superstitions usually associated with primitive 
religions. The ethical standards present enormous 
differences, although the Oceanic peoples may in a 
general way be spoken of rather as non-moral than 
immoral. In fact, the moral sense, as understood 
by more advanced races, must be regarded as still 
dormant amongst Polynesians, who indulge openly 
in unbridled licence; Melanesians and Borneans, 
who glory in the trophies acquired in their head- 
hunting expeditions ; and Papuan marauders, who 
treat with fiendish cruelty the captives secured for 
their cannibal feasts. Nor are these atrocities con- 
fined to the lower races, as seen by the unspeak- 
able horrors of the cage-prisons in the unprotected 
Malay States described by H. Clifford (In Court and 
Kampongy p. 161 f.). 

In Sumatra also the Battas open hostilities 
by offering to their war-god a boy eight or ten 
years old, who is buried to his neck in the 
ground and then stuffed with a mixture of sliced 
ginger, red pepper, and salt. When he is nearly 
raving mad with thirst, he is induced by the often 
of a little water to promise to plead the tribal 
cause in the next world. But, the promise made, 
molten lead instead of water is poured down his 
throat, and his head is cut off and buried in an 


earthenware pot under a large tree in the village. 
These Battas are idolatrous cannibals, who, before 
the fight begins, prepare a rudely carved wooden 
effigy with a square hole in the place of the navel. 
The pot is then dug up and the soft parts of the 
head are thrust into the hole, which is closed with 
a leaden plate. The idol thus becomes animated 
(hat hierdurch seine Seele beJcommen)^ and is at once 
sent off to the enemy, from whom another is received 
in exchange, and the pot is put aside for future 
use (Von Bosenberg, Die malayische Archipel, i. 
60). And thus we seem to get a hint of how crude 
animism may in some places have passed through 
the fetish stage of the indwelling soul up to true 
idolatry or image-worship. The Panghulu^balangy 
as the Battas call this wooden effigy, has already be- 
come a true anthropomorphic entity — ‘ has received 
its soul’ — and, like the war- gods of Olympus, can 
now champion their cause in this and the next world. 

Amongst the Karo Battas the doctrine of soul 
receives its utmost development. Here the tendi, 
like the kra of the Gold Coast negroes (see art. 
Ethnology, § 9), is a second ego — a sort of ‘ double ’ 
dwelling in the body, which it may occasionally 
leave — and at death becomes a begu (spirit, properly 
‘shade’) on earth, or a dihatta (god) of the middle 
spaces. Often there are as many as seven such 
tendis, which are partly generated as individualized 
activities or properties of man. Two are clearly 
distinguished, one more specialized which later 
becomes a begu, the other representing more 
generally the vital force, and after death resolved 
mto breath, or becoming wind, and returning to the 
soul of the world (Weltseele), Not only men, but 
animals and even plants, are endowed with tendis, 
and the Si Dayang, as the rice tendi is called, is 
represented as a goddess who plays a great part in 
the creation myth. She is the maker of man, the 
creative and sustaining power of the universe, 
the All-life, the gracious mother of nature, these 
cosmic notions being no doubt due to later Hindu 
influences (J. H. Neumann, quoted by W. Foy, in 
Centralblatt /. Anthrop. 1904, v. 299). 

In the neighbouring Nias archipelago the Mal- 
ayan natives are both idol- and devil-worshippers, 
and also head-hunters in the southern districts. 
Having no idea of a pure bodiless spirit, they 
fabricate numerous stone and wooden statuettes 
as tutelar deities, protectors of the chief, of the 
village, of the weapon, or else guardians against 
sickness and other troubles. The chief god, how- 
ever, is Luhu-langi, who dwells in the wind, 
which, although it is invisible, can still be felt. 
This god is conceived as a tree waving in the 
atmosphere and shedding fruits which become 
either spirits or men, forefathers of the present 
generation, according as they fall in space or on 
the ground. In fact, Lubu-langi is the origin of 
everything, and from him comes nothing but good. 
Their forefathers dwell in constant association 
with him, and that is why they are invoked for 
blessings and against all kinds of evils. Here we 
have a peculiar form of ancestor-cult, which is 
paid also to the subordinate chthonic god Batu-^ 
oeana, while appeal is likewise made to the other 
deities, amongst them some goddesses, all collect- 
ively called Aju, But more numerous appear to 
be the demons, of whom the most powerful and 
most dreaded is Naddiya. Of them no images are 
made, since they dwell in the woods, the fields, 
the gardens, the houses, even in men and animals 
when they fall sick. Then they send for the Er6 
(wizard), who smells out the particular spook that 
is causing the mischief, and bribes him with the 
heart and blood of a fowl to leave the sick man 
and go away. If this and stronger measures 
fail, it is concluded that there are several devils 
about, and these are got rid of by stopping all the 
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doorways except one, through which they are driven 
off by cutting and slashing in all directions and 
making a ti^mendous uproar with much shouting, 
tom-toinming, and beating of pots and cans. The 
Nias people are not clear about an after-life, but 
say that the body came from and returns to no- 
thing, while the soul joins the company of the 
ancestors with Lubu-langi, nothing being said 
about rewards or penalties. Earthquakes, the 
tides, eclipses, and other natural phenomena are 
due to sinister influences, even the rainbow being 
a net cast out by Nadaiya to ensnare mortals, 
while comets consist of an ordinary star with a 
long tail to which a devil clings, careering through 
space to strew the (Nias) world with woes. 

Farther south the Indonesian Mentawi people 
are similarly plagued with demons, and here, strange 
to say, the natives of Pora Island migrate after 
death to an adjacent islet where all become devils, 
hence this is called ‘Devil Island.’ Hence also 
after the burial everybody makes off in all haste, 
fearing the return of the new-made demon. There 
are no idols or religious rites, but numerous oracles 
and omens and divinations by the inspection of 
birds’ entrails, exactly as amongst the old Etruscan 
harxtspices ; and children are specially guarded 
against the evil eye of passing strangers. Much 
dancing accompanies all festive gatherings, which 
would appear to have a sacred character, since 
they wind up, if possible, with a human sacrifice, 
the victim being obtained by raiding a neighbour- 
ing island. The sin^iu (fiends) are of course the 
root of all evil, and when they are appealed to in 
the woodlands which they infest, they are supposed 
to reply in the thin squeaking voice of an old man 
(Von Kosenberg, i. passim). 

Most of the other Sumatrans, and all the Java- 
nese, formerly Buddhists and Brahmans, have been 
Muhammadans since about the close of the 15th 
cent. ; but the new religion is merely lip service, a 
threadbare cloak thrown over the still fresh garb 
of Hinduism, which itself barely conceals the ever- 
lasting vesture of pagan times. Here, therefore, 
and especially in Java, we have three religious 
systems intermingled, or rather superimposed one 
on the other (cf . art. Aborigines, § 5 ). Hindu blood 
still flows in the veins of the J avanese nobility, such 
as the ‘ Emperor’ of Solo (Surakarta), and the Prince 
of Jokjokarta, while the triumphs of Hindu archi- 
tecture are still everywhere conspicuous, as on the 
Batta and Padang uplands of Sumatra, even in 
Bali and Sumbawa, and culminate in the stupend- 
ous temple of Boro-budur in Central Java. Hence 
it is not perhaps surprising that the early Indian 
religious and moral notions still survive and dis- 
play a more vigorous growth than the arid teach- 
ings of Islam. The Qur’anic texts may be daily ! 
read in the tasteless mosques, but in serious trouble 
Allah and his Prophet are forgotten, and resort is 
had to the ancient shrines, where sacrifices^ and 
prayers are still offered to the old Hindu deities. 
Even the primeval tree-cult is kept alive, the chief 
objects of veneration being various species of the 
fig-tree, such as the pipal (Ficus religiosa) and F, 
benjamina. Beneath the shade of these wide- 
branching giants the natives often gather to worship 
the old earth-gods, for whose long-forgotten names 
those of the Hindu pantheon are substituted. 
Eespect is also paid to the turtle-doves and to the 
monkeys ( Cercopithecus and Somnopithecus) which 
have their homes in the branches of the sacred 
pipal- tree, and even to certain strangely shaped 
blocks and rocks, carrying the mind back to 
the stone-cult of primeval times (E. Carthaus, in 
Kolnische Zeit., Aug. 26, 1906). 

Hinduism still holds its ground in Bali and parts 
of Lombok, but is here also associated with many 
old superstitions, so that these islands present the 
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strange spectacle of large Hindu communities pro- 
fessing every form of belief, from the grossest 
heathendom to pure pantheism. It is everywhere 
evident enough that ‘just as Hinduism has only 
touched the outer surface of their religion, it has 
failed to penetrate into their social institutions, 
which, like their gods, originate from the time 
when Polynesian [Indonesian] heathendom was 
all-powerful’ (W, Cool, Witk the Dutch in the 
East^ p. 139). 

A local myth relates how these gods established themselves in 
Bali after their expulsion from Java by the Muslim invaders in 
the 16th century. They had first to contend with the wicked 
Rakshasas, who fiercely resented the intrusion, but in the 
struggle were annihilated, all but the still worshipped Mraya 
Dewana. Then new thrones for the Olympians had to be 
erected as in Java ; but there being no mountains at that time 
in Bail, the four nearest hills in East Java were brought over 
and set down in the east, west, north, and south, and assigned 
to the different gods according to their respective ranks. 

Hinduism never made much progress in Borneo ; 
nor has Islam anywhere penetrated much beyond 
the seaboard, so that the great bulk of the Dayaks, 
Kayans, and other aborigines are still pagans. 
Head-hunting, cannibalism, and human sacrifices, 
attended with shocking barbarities, are being 
slowly repressed by the British and Dutch author- 
ities ; but the Muslim and Christian propagandists 
appear to make little headway amongst the heathen 
tribes of the interior. All are still in the wild 
state, and the whole island has not inaptly been 
described as ‘300,000 square miles of savagery.’ 
As in Africa, the human sacrifices, formerly uni- 
versal, were the direct outcome of the prevalent 
ancestor- worship, the ostensible motive being to 
dispatch messages to dead relatives, or to honour 
them by these sanguinary rites. For this purpose 
a slave was tied up and bound round with cloths, 
and then, ‘after some preliminary dancing and 
singing, one after another would stick a spear a 
little way— an inch or so — into his body, each one 
sending a message to his deceased friend as he did 
so ’ ( W. B. Pryer, JAI^ 1886, xvi. 234). The wicked, 
however, cannot receive their messages, since they 
are doomed, Sisyphus-like, to be everlastingly 
clambering up the rugged slopes of Kina Balu, the 
highest peak in Borneo (nearly 14,000 feet). The 
good, that is, those who have collected most 
human heads in this world for provision in the 
next, easily reach the top, whence they are ushered 
into heaven. But in other places, where the 
mountains are not so high, even the elect have to 
overcome many obstacles during their long wander- 
ings up hill and down dale, across rivers, through 
fire and water, until ‘ at last they are safely landed 
in the heaven of their tribe ’ (C. Bock, Headhunters 
of Borneo, p. 223). 

Dr. W. H. Furness describes the Borneans as 
‘savages of a high order,’ without ‘any definite 
forms of religious worship,’ although they make 
‘ wooden idols,’ regarded apparently as mere 
‘scarecrows to frighten off evil spirits’ (Folklore 
in Borneo, p. 4). They are ‘ saturated with super- 
stitions ; every pool, every tree, every rock is the 
home of an evil spirit, and all mysterious noises in 
the forest are ghostly whisperings. Everywhere 
are signs and omens to warn man of danger, or 
direct his course,’ and the mountains are so in- 
fested with antu (demons) that ‘ the summits can 
be gained only at the risk of body, and, still worse, 
of soul ’ (ih. p. 6). Head-hunting ‘ is part of their 
religion ; no house is blest which is not sanctified 
by a row of human skulls, and no man can hope 
to attain to the happy region of Apo Leggan unless 
he, or some relative of his, has added a head to the 
household collection ’ (p. 14). The practice is ex- 
plained by the myth of the great chief Tokong, 
who when on a raid was told by Kop, the frog, to 
carry off' the heads of the enemy. Having done 
so, the war party retreated quickly to the river 
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down which they had come. After they had again 
embarked, the current of the stream was, for their 
sakes, reversed, and like a flash they were carried 
np-stream to their homes. During their short 
absence the rice crop had ripened, the sick were all 
well again, the lame could walk and the blind see ; 
so they ever afterwards observed the custom that 
Kop had taught them {p. 15). ^ In the Kayan 
cosmogony there was at first nothing but sky and 
water, when a huge rock fell from the heavens, 
and rising above the surface was covered with soil 
by the action of the little halang worms. Then 
from the sun was dropped the wooden handle of a 
big sword, which, taking root in the soil, grew to 
a great tree, with branches spreading over all the 
new land, and this was followed by a rope-like vine 
from the moon, which also took root and twined 
round the tree. Now the vine became the husband 
of the tree, which gave birth to a male and a female, 
from whose union are sprung the Kayans and all 
the other Bornean tribes, and lastly Tokong, father 
of head-hunting. At first they were only half- 
human, with head, chest, and arms, but no legs, 
so that they had to crawl along the ground by their 
arms, an idea perhaps suggested by the octopus, 
which plays such a large part in the Oceanic 
mythologies (pp. 7-9). The Kayan Hades is not in 
the sky but underground, and, like the Greek 
Hades, has its Charon and its Styx, a deep wide 
ditch swarming with worms, and crossed, not by a 
ferry, but by a fallen tree-trunk which is guarded 
by the great demon Maligang. By him all comers 
are challenged, and if thev have no record of 
bravery, no store of captured, heads, the tree-trunk 
is shaken until they fall into the ditch, to be tor- 
tured for ever by the worm that dieth not. But 
there are * many mansions,’ as for those dying a 
violent death, or on the battlefield ; for mothers 
dying in child-birth, or for suicides. In Apo 
Leggan, one of the chief divisions, dwell those 
dying of sickness or old age, and these * have much 
tne same lot as they had in this world ; the poor 
remain poor, and the rich maintain their rich 
estate’ (p. 16). 

In Malacca the dominant Malays are all nominal 
Muhammadans ; but here, as elsewhere in the Malay 
world, the cloak of religion is a very loose garment 
which covers a multitude of primeval rags and 
tatters. These were never touched or repaired by 
Brahman or Buddhist, who appear to have got no 
farther than Singapore^ the ‘Lion City’ over 
against the mainland. Hence Islam is here directly 
superimposed on the old heathendom, which it has 
barely penetrated a little below the surface. Raja 
Dris, himself a Musalman, tells us that the people 
of Perak are still specially noted for many strange 
customs and superstitions ‘ utterly opposed to 
Muhammadan teaching, and savouring strongly of 
devil-worship. ... An enormous belief in the super- 
natural is possibly a relic of the pre-Islam state ’ 
(JAI, 1886, xvi. 227). One is here reminded, how- 
ever, that even the Arabs, if they do not worship 
the devil, still pelt him with stones at Muna near 
Mecca ‘in the name of Allah.’ Referring to the 
Malays generally. Miss Bird (Mrs. Bishop) wishes 
that ‘ it were possible to know to what extent they 
are a religious people as Muslims. That they are 
bigots and have successfully resisted all attempts 
to convert them to Christianity there is no doubt, 
as well as that they are ignorant and grossly su- 
perstitious ’ {Golden Chersonese, Lond, 1883, p. 361). 
Elsewhere (p. 314) she tells us that ‘buflaloes are 
sacrificed on religious occasions, and at the births, 
circumcisions, marriages, and shaving of the heads 
of the children of wealthy people. The buttalo 
sacrificed for religious purposes must be always 
without blemish. Its bones must not be broken 
after death, neither must its horns be used for 


common purposes. It is slain near the mosque 
with solemn sacrificial ceremonies, and one half 
is usually cooked and eaten on the spot by the 
“parishioners.”’ 

But the most striking survival from pagan times 
is the universal belief in the wer-woif superstition, 
which here of course takes the form of the wer- 
tiger. In Borneo there are wooden idols of tigers 
with indwelling souls (C. Bock, op, cit, p. 226). 
But in the Malay lands the tiger himself is wor- 
shipped, and the belief that men assume his form 
at night is inextinguishable. H. Cliflbrd remarks 

that-L 

‘ In the Malay Peninsula we live in the Middle A^es, Magic 
and evil spirits, witchcraft and sorcery, spells and love-potions, 
charms and incantations are as real and as much a matter of 
everyday life as are the miracle of the growing rice and the 
mysteries of the reproduction of species. Tales of the marvel- 
lous and the supernatural excite interest and fear in the Malay, 
but they occasion no surpnse. Every Malay knows that strange 
things have happened in the past, and are daily occurring to 
them and to their fellows. Thus the existence of the Malayan 
Loup Garou to the native mind is a fact and not a mere belief. 
The Malay knows that it is true’ (op. at. p. 66). 

Then follows a wer-tiger story which for vivid- 
ness and intense horror could scarcely be surpassed. 
For details, see art, Lycanthropy ; and for pre- 
valent religious notions in Minahassa and other 
parts of Celebes, see art. Air. 

Even magic, which becomes gradually divorced 
from the religions of more advanced peoples, is still 
interwoven with the beliefs and practices of the 
Malayan Muhammadans. In his Malay Magic (p. 
60) W . Skeat tells us that one of the ways by which 
the Malays ‘get magic’ is to run against the 
ghost of a murdered man. As this is not easy, a 
mystic ceremony must be performed at the grave 
on a Tuesday at full moon, when the person need- 
ing help conjures the departed spirit and states his 
request. After a time an aged man appears, and 
to nim the request is repeated, and is supposed to 
be ultimately granted. The magic here m ques- 
tion appears to be what is elsewhere called mana 
(Melanesians), wakanda (Dakotans), orenda (Iro- 
quoians), arungquiltha (Aruntas), and by other 
names. It colours all primitive beliefs, from which 
it is inseparable, although by some recent theorists 
it has been regarded as something apart from 
religion. 

A link between the Malayan and Papuan domains 
was discovered by Wallace in the island of Jilolo 
(Halmahera), whose ‘ Alfuro ’ inhabitants ‘ are radi- 
cally distinct from all the Malay races. Their 
stature and their features, as well as their disposi- 
tion and habits, are almost the same as those of 
the Papuans ; their hair is semi-Papuan, neither 
straight, smooth and glossy, like all true Malays, 
nor so frizzly and woolly as the perfect Papuan 
type, but always crisp, waved, and rough, such as 
often occurs among the true Papuans, but never 
among the Malays’ (op, cit, p. 316). The term 
Alfuro applied to these aborigines has no ethnical 
value, being the general Malay designation of the 
uncultured non-Muslim peoples in the eastern 
parts of Malaysia. 

From them the transition is easy to New Guinea, 
the home of the true Papuans, oii whose religious 
views much light has been thrown in recent years. 
In the western parts, subject to Holland as far as 
140*’ E., prevalent features are pure demonolatry 
and the worship of ancestors represented by the 
so-called wooden karwar effigies of the dea^ 
fashioned by the wizards. In the Sekar district, 
lately visited by J. S. A. van Dissel, scraps of 
food, tobacco, and sugar-cane are scattered about 
wherever goblins are suspected to be lurking. 
Here the arch-fiends are the so-called Atitigi, 
gigantic monsters of white colour, with an eye in 
front and another behind, six fingers on each hand, 
and the right index finger furnished with a very 
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long sharp nail. They dwell in underground caves, 
and hunt down mortals, whom they eat if the flesh 
is found to their taste. To test the quality, a piece 
of the flesh is first scooped out with the long finger- 
nail, and if palatable the victim is roasted and 
eaten, but otherwise is allowed to go free. These 
supernatural beings are vulnerable only in the eye- 
sockets. Here the tabu marks (^^m-^^m)-“leaves, 
rags, shells, bast, and the like, with a painted male 
figure attached to a post sunk in the ground — are 
very eflective, since their violation would bring on 
not only the vengeance of the owner, but also the 
wrath of the presiding deity, causing illness and 
death (W. Foy, loc, cit. p. 305). 

Dr. A. B. Meyer has made a careful study of the 
above-mentioned karwars, which are met with 
among the Mafors (not Nufors) of the North-West 
Coast, and appear to be real idols, not merely 
ornaments or emblems, as is often asserted. He 
calls them Ahnenbilder, * ancestral effigies.’ 

* After a burial a block of wood is brought from the forest, and 
first roughly hewn and then furnished with eyes, nose, ears, and 
mouth, usually by the village magician, all amid much feasting 
and dancing, which is kept up for several days. When the 
supplies, mostly sago and palm-wine, run out, more is sent for. 
Meanwhile the soul of the departed is still flitting about, and 
every effort is now made to entice him into the finished image. 
A tremendous uproar is raised with shouting, yelling, and drum- 
beating in all the houses and neighbouring hamlets, and this is 
continued for several evenings, a wizard all the time holding 
the block in his hands with much contortion of face until he 
falls down— -a sign that the soul has entered its future abode, 
from which it can no longer escape and go about working 
mischief. Henceforth much homage is paid to the idol, which 
IS carefully put away under the best mats in a corner of the 
house, and hidden from the eyes of any uninvited guests. It is 
consulted and invoked on all occasions by the near relatives, its 
intercession being sought by offerings of tobacco, by adorning 
it with shreds of bright cloth, and holding it in the hand till it 
moves, that is, till it answers. It accompanies travellers on long 
journeys to guard them from harm, until at last, having lost its 
virtue [its mana ?], it is thrown aside as so much lumber, or 
otherwise disposed of, for this point still remains obscure. But 
there is no doubt that ‘ the Mafors worship the departed spirits. 
This belief in the immortalitjj of the soul is the main principle 
of their religion, and with it are associated many rites and 
usages ' (Glauben u. Sitten der PapHaSy etc., passim). 

In recent times the upper reaches of the Fly 
River, about the Anglo-Dutch frontiers, have been 
depopulated by the incessant razzias of the fero- 
cious west coast tribes, especially the Tugare or 
Tugere cannibals, whose extreme savagery and 
cruelty may be taken as representing the lowest 
state of human culture in New Guinea, if not in 
the whole world. Little is known about their 
religious views, if they have any; but we have 
now official information regarding the almost in- 
credible horrors accompanying their slave-raiding 
expeditions. ‘ They are a cannibal tribe of pirates,’ 
writes the Rev. S, MacFarlane, * who make period- 
ical raids upon the villages along the eastern coast. 
They break the arms and legs of the prisoners, so 
as to prevent their fighting or running away, and 
then keep them as fresh meat until required, cook- 
ing one or two bodies at a time’ [Uannihals of 
New Guinea, London, 1888, p. 106). Or else the 
captives’ palms are pierced, a string passed through 
the holes, and the arms tied together at the bact. 
When the flotilla arrives they are thrown into the 
water, and fished out by those on the beach sticking 
barbed spears into the fleshy parts. Then they 
are put on mats, a rope secured to a tree is passed 
round their necks to make them sit up, and after 
much slow torture they are wrapped in dry coco- 
nut leaves, hoisted some six feet from the ground, 
and slowly roasted with fire-sticks. ‘When the 
rope is burnt, and the body falls to the ground, 
the wildest and most savage scene takes place. 
The natives rush with knives in their hands, each 
slashing a piece of the body, which may be still 
alive, in the midst of diabolical noise and yells 
of rejoicing ’ (L. Loria, Official Report, 1895, 
Appendix S, p. 44 f.). 

In British New Guinea, witchcraft causes much 
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trouble, and everywhere presents the same general 
features. A sorcerer, paid for the purpose, pre- 
pares a parcel of rubbish containing a hair or 
something taken from the person to be operated 
upon. The parcel then acquires diabolical powers 
and frightens people, who sometimes sicken and 
die through fear. Thus the sorcerers cause great 
trouble, and ‘the people generally would gladly 
see them put down, but fear keeps them from 
reporting their threats and swindles’ (Report for 
1892-4, p. 37). 

Various forms of tabu are met everywhere, hut 
in the British districts ‘ it has never been grounded 
on any deep religious sentiment, consequently has 
never taken deep root. So far as is known at 
present, it is used only in order to store up food 
for a coming feast. It is most frequently applied 
to coco-nut and betel-nut trees. In some places 
the prohibition is announced by a syren of wood 
on a string wielded by a fishing-rod. From the 
Fly River to the far east, branches, usually of sago, 
are tied on the prohibited trees. Sometimes strings 
are put round gardens ; branches are tied into the 
door of a honse that is not to be entered, or are 
laid across a road that is not to be traversed ’ [ib. 
p. 38). With the statement about storing up food 
should be compared the practice in New Caledonia 
at the other end of Papuasia. Here tapu has no 
religious significance, and is associated exclusively 
with the question of food — that is, the question 
which most interested primitive man. It is much 
the same in the Marshal Islands, where Mr. F. J. 
Moss tells us that recently the despotic king of 
Majuro speared a man for picking a green coco- 
nut ‘ when the tapu had been placed upon them ’ 
(Through Atolls and Islands, p. 126). The reser- 
vation and safeguarding of food, particularly in 
times of scarcity, would thus appear to be the 
original purpose of the institution, the religious 
sanction being a later development, as amongst 
the more advanced Indonesians of New Zealand, 
where ‘ tapu and its observances, in a sense, took 
the place of religion’ (A. Hamilton, Art Workman^ 
ship o/N Z. Maori Race, 1898, p. 370). 

Both in British and German New Guinea 
ancestor-worship is a prominent feature of the 
religious systems, and here the moral sense is 
scarcely yet awakened, so that little or no pro- 
vision is made for saints and sinners in the after 
life. Thus in Murua (Woodlark Island), at the 
east end of New Guinea, ‘all people, whether good 
or bad, when snatched away by death, go like the 
wind to the small island of Watum; there they 
enjoy the full pleasures of life, the women culti- 
vating and cooking food for their lords and masters ’ 
(J. P. Thomson, British New Guinea, p. 184). 

A far higher plane of thought has been reached 
by the kindred Melanesians, though not in the 
ethical order. They are still mostly inveterate 
head-hunters and cannibals, as is clearly shown by 
the very latest observers, such as Dr. H. Sehnee 
and Carl Ribbe. The treacherous and sanguinary 
head-hunters of the Solomon Islands are referred 
to by Ribbe as ‘ von Natur lugnerisch, verraterisch, 
rfiuberisch, hinterlistig, diebisch, und grausam 
angele^en Kannibalen ’ (Zwei Jahre unter den 
KannwalenderSalomo-Insulen, 1903). They appear 
to have even deteriorated since their first contact 
with Europeans ; and, if not devil-worshippers m 
the strict sense of the term, they certainly betray 
great fear of the surrounding demons, m many 
places setting up scarecrows to drive them away. 
An equally dark picture is drawn by Dr. Sehnee 
of the Bismarck and Admiralty natives, amongst 
whom cannibalism with all its attendant horrors, 
such as the lingering death of the victims and the 
bartering of dead bodies in the local ‘markets,’ is 
far more prevalent than had hitherto been sus- 
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pected {Bilder aus der Sildsee^ 1904, passim). Yet 
the strictly religious views of these^ undoubted 
savages may be called ‘respectable,’ in some in- 
stances almost elevated — a phenomenon obviously 
due, perhaps like their language, to the proximity 
of the Indonesians of the Eastern Pacific. Al- 
though the English word ‘devil’ is common 
enough, adopted by the natives in ignorance of its 
meaning, there is very little true demonolatiy. 
Dr, Codrington says none at all : * It may be 
asserted with confidence that a belief in a devil, 
that is, of an evil spirit, has no place whatever in 
the native Melanesian mind’ (The Melanesians, p. 
117). This seems to be stated rather too forcibly ; 
but the writer is our very best authority on the 
religious beliefs of these aborigines. Even gods are 
little in evidence ; at least, there is not a Supreme 
Being nor are there any very powerful subordinate 
deities, nor yet true fetishes, that is, natural 
objects, such as a tree, rock, storm, or waterfall 
animated by an indwelling spirit ; nor professional 
shamans, or hereditary priests. ‘ There is no 
priestly order, and no persons who can properly 
be called priests,’ but any one may undertake the 
priestly functions who can gain access to some 
object of -worship, and such a man ‘is in a way 
their priest and sacrifices for them all* [ih. p. 127). 

The quintessence of the Melanesian system 
appears to be a belief in spirits and in the subtle 
power called mana, which is common also to Poly- 
nesia, and presents analogies with the wakanda 
of the Dakotans (see art. America, i. 382*^) and 
with the Augustinian grace. 

For Maoriland, Hamilton defines mana as ‘power, 
authority, influence, prestige ’ (op. cit. p. 396). 
The same definition would also apply to the orenda \ 
of the Iroquoians, ‘which exactly expresses this 
potentiality, this atmosphere, which they believe | 
inheres in and surrounds every personality. . , . 
Anything reputed to have been instrumental in 
obtaining some good or accomplishing some end is 
said to possess orenda^ (Sidney Hartland, Address ^ 
1906, p. 5). 

With regard to spiritual beings, the essential 
point to note is the distinction clearly drawn by 
the natives between two classes of spirits, the 
bodiless and the disembodied^theX is, pure spirits 
that never were men, and the ghosts of the de- 
parted. Both are worshipped, the homage paid to 
the first being pure psycholatry, to the second 
ancestor-cult, so that the two primitive forms of 
animism have been evolved in Melanesia. In 
general, aH pure spirits, mo5st ghosts, and some men 
have rmna, and after death those souls alone are 
worshipped who are supposed to possess it. These 
are, of course, mainly the chiefs ; hence the remark 
of the Fijian chief that after death he would be a 
halou, that is, would be invoked and worshipped ; 
while common people, ha-dng no mana in this life, 
would have none in the next, and so would be 
neglected and soon forgotten. There are numerous 
minor deities — gods oi the sea, land, mountains, 
valleys ; and these may apparently be either pure 
spirits or ghosts, the natives themselves getting 
confused when it comes to particulars. For details 
and accessories (magic, -witchcraft, weather-doctor- 
ing, sacrifices, Hades, and the like), see art. 
Melanesia. 

For Micronesia, where both Papuasian and Poly- 
nesian elements are represented, one of our best 
guides is J. Kubary, who has made a thorough 
study especially of tne Mortloch Islanders on the 
south-central fringe of the Caroline Archipelago. 
Here the influence of the Indonesian myth-mongers 
already begins to be felt, while the dominant 
ancestor-worship presents some peculiar features, 
its main purpose being to uphold the prestige of 
the chiefs both in this and in the next world. In 


some places the headmen have both a temporal and 
a divine aspect, being at once the supreme rulers, 
the supreme gods (die Hauptgottheiten), and^ the 
priests of their several tribes. At the same time, 
the officials honour the spirits of their own fore- 
fathers, invoking them on all ordinary occasions 
before the somewhat costly appeal in the last 
resort to the supreme god— that is, to the tribal 
chief. In theory this chief is absolute, but does 
not receive divine honours till after his death, and, 
as the souls of all the departed are also supposed 
to be deified, the number of the anu (spirits, minor 
gods) would be legion, but for the provision that 
practically only those are honoured who were 
distinguished by some special qualities when alive. 
They do not communicate directly with mortals, 
but only through the au-ua-ro-ar, a kind of 
shaman, whose office is not hereditary, each deity 
choosing one for himself without monopolizing his 
services, since he is still free to act on behalf of 
any other god willing to employ him. Besides the 
tribal (ancestral) gods there are several others, 
such as the war-god Arong, honoured in the form 
of a fish, and Ann-set, the sea-god. Arong repre- 
sents a famous hero, Kassau, who was slain in the 
island of Lukunor and buried in the sea ; hence all 
warriors who fall in battle are now also buried in 
the sea, so that they may join the brave Kassau, 
the mythical god of the sea. Whether the myth 
was invented to explain the practice, or is a local 
tradition coloured by the surroundings, is uncertain, 
but it shows how ‘ religion, like all other institu- 
tions, has been profoundly influenced by physical 
environment, and cannot be understood -without 
some appreciation of those aspects of external 
nature which stamp themselves indelibly on the 
thoughts, the habits, the whole life of a people * ( J. 
G. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris). 

Besides the ancestral and other gods, there is no 
lack of demons, one of whom infests the large 
trees, but is dangerous only to young girls and 
children. Apparitions and other supernatural 
phenomena are much dreaded, and no Micronesian 
would venture from home alone a^er nightfall. 
They also believe in divination, and ‘have two 
ways of foretelling the future, one by means of 
knotted cocoa leaves, the other more complicated, 
but known only to the professional soothsayers * 
(Kubary, Die newohner der Mortloch Inseln, p. 
259). Tabu is universal, and there is a ‘ mourning 
tabu’ for the great chiefs, which is exceedingly 
burdensome to their bereaved subjects. Other 
forms are concerned with the food question, as in 
New Guinea and New Caledonia. 

Polynesia (see Table, p. 236% No. ^.) is a region 
of surprising, almost monotonous, uniformity in the 
physical and mental characters, the speech, social 
and religious institutions, and oral literature of 
its Indonesian inhabitants. The oral literature is 
partly historical and traditional, but mainly sacred 
and religious— cosmogonies and theogonies merging 
into semi-divine dynastic genealogies, all based on 
an underlying system of primitive religious notions, 
without some knowledge of which it is impossible 
to understand them. Despite the labours of Sir 
G. Grey, G. Turner, W. W, Gill, A. Fornander, 
Percy Smith, and some other Indonesian students, 
only a few of these legends have yet been rescued 
from oblivion, and so great are their volume and 
variety that Adolph Bastian, their chief inter- 
preter, ventures to say that ‘ the Pol 5 aiesian range 
of thought is next to or beside the Buddhist the 
most extensive in the world, stretching through 
the length and breadth of the Pacific Ocean, and 
even farther if Micronesia and Melanesia as far 
as Malaya he included’; and he adds that the 
mythologies are meaningless -without a knowledge 
of the religious substratum on which they are 
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raised (Die heiUge Sage der Folynesier, p, ix,). 
In this work Bastian himself has puhlishea three 
priceless documents with valuable commentaries; 
a very old creation myth from New Zealand (Die 
Schopfungssage der Maori) ; from Hawaii a com- 
plete theogony, beginning, like all Polynesian 
myths, with Chaos and Night ; and The Bistory of 
Ancient Hawaii in the l&awaiian language, by 
David Malo, a converted native. 

Apart from their great variety and the sublime 
cosmic concepts often embodied in the texts, 
students are puzzled to understand how such 
voluminous unwritten records could be accurately 
handed down from very remote times, as many of 
them certainly have been. On this point Mr. 
Percy Smith remarks that ‘it is difficult for a 
civilized people which habitually uses writing in 
recording events to conceive of the powers of 
memory possessed by people who have nothing but 
the memory to trust to. Some few instances of 
this may be mentioned. A Maori and his wife 
dictated to Mr, Elsdon Best over 400 songs, and 
could generally tell the names of the composers 
and the mcidents alluded to in them. Another 
dictated to the writer 164 songs, and these were so 
impressed on his memory that the quotation of 
one line was sufficient to recall the whole of the 
song at once. Another has written eleven volumes 
of MS. treating of the traditions, songs, customs, 
etc,, of the Maoris, and this at a very advanced age, 
all of this matter having been retained in his mind, 
and including hundreds of proper names’ (Smith, 
Bawaiiki, p. 20). It is to be remembered that most 
of the documents are of a sacred character, hence 
jealously guarded by the priests, who were mostly 
hereditary, so that ‘it was the duty of the father, 
and very often the grandfather, to educate their 
offspring in the tribal lore. This teaching was 
accompanied with many ceremonies and karakiasy 
or incantations, invocations, etc., in order to im- 
press the pupil with the importance of the matter. 
There was a special sanctity attached to many 
things taught; deviation from the accepted doc- 
trines was supposed to bring on the offender the 
wrath of the gods ’ (ib, p. 19). The statement may | 
thus be accepted that the Maori cosmogony is of 
immense antiquity, having been transmitted mr~ \ 
hatim from priest to priest for thousands of years. 

In this as in many other such records the dis- 
tinction is not always clearly drawn between the 
divine and the human elements. Sometimes gods 
become men and men gods, while the theogonies 
are called genealogies, and often merge imper- 
ceptibly in the human genealogies, as if the ‘in- 
spired singers,’ after deriving the deities from 
mortals, had redressed the balance by reversing 
the process. Thus Maui^ who looms so largely in 
Polynesian romance, appears to be at first human, 
and then through his exploits becomes clothed by 
later generations with divine attributes, and in 
another place we are told that one Maui (for there 
are several) is the son of Tangaroa^ and becomes 
man, Tangaroa himself being both god and man. 
The renowned chief Tu-tarangi also, who in Raro- 
tonga is only an eponymous hero, or at most a 
demigod, is Imown to the Niu§ islanders as a 
deified ancestor. Now Turner, a great authority, 
tells us that ‘the Savage [Niue] islanders wor- 
shipped the spirits of their ancestors’ (Samoa a 
Hundred Years Ago, p. 306). Here perhaps we 
have an explanation of the apparent confusion. 
The all-pervading ancestor-cult evidently underlies 
the whole mythological superstructure, and from 
this source were derived the gods of the Pol3rQesian 
Olympus. But the living chiefs are the direct 
heirs of these Olympians, consequently their gene- 
alogies are mere continuations of the theogonies, 
and to the native mind there is no real confusion 
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at all. Thus it is that, as above remarked (by 
Bastian), everything becomes clear when we grasp 
the root ideas out of which flourish these wonderful 
efflorescences of Indonesian thought. 

At times the Polynesian singers appear to soar 
into the ethereal spaces and to realize the concept 
of a Supreme Bemg, as when out of the trans- 
formed body of Tangaroa (Taaroa and other 
variants) the lesser gods, the demiurges, fabricate 
the maiverse, and Taaroa himself is spoken of as 
Toim, the ‘Eternal,’ or else, like the Hindu 
Brahma, or the Dodonian Zeus that ‘ was, is, and 
shall be,’ is described in the loftiest language as 
dwelling ‘ in the limitless void of space, when the 
World was not yet, nor the Heavens, nor the Sea, 
nor Man; from on high he calleth, changing to 
fresh forms, root of the earth, under-prop of the 
rocks, Taaroa as the Sea-sands in the broad ex- 
panse, bursts into Light, cometh down as Wisdom, 
bom the Hawaii land, Hawaii the Great, the Holy.* 
Similar elevated language pervades the Mangaian 
cosmogony, which begins with Te-aka-ia^Eoe, the 
‘Root of ail Being,’ and is logically developed in 
harmony with those of the other Polynesian 
systems (Gill, Myths and Songs, jpassim). Here, 
too, the genealogies of the gods pass gradually, as 
in Hawaii, and with scarcely a break, to those of 
mortals, all in the interest of the living rulers of 
the land. Such sublime conceptions, such subtle 
theosophies, such personifications of Chaos, Im- 
mensity, Gloomy Night, and other pure abstrac- 
tions, m these children of nature, excite wonder 
and remain inexplicable in their present frag- 
mentary state. Everywhere we find Heaven, Earth, 
the Universe, the After- World, recurring under 
diverse names and forms, personified by language, 
embodied in theocratic and anthropomomhic 
philosophies — echoes, as it were, of the Vedic 
hymns reverberating from isle to isle over the 
broad Pacific waters. The question arises, Have 
there been Vedic contacts ? It is a chronological 
question which cannot be answered until the date 
is approximately determined of the eastward 
migration of the Indonesians from Malaysia. Did 
the migration precede or follow the arrival of the 
Hindu missionaries in that region? This vital 
point has engaged the attention of Mr. R. Stud- 
holme Thompson, whose ‘Origin of the Maori’ 
appeared in The Maori Record for 1906-1907. 

Some light is thrown on the origin of a whole 
class of bird-omens by what Dr. Turner tells us of 
a superstition prevalent in Savaii (Samoa group), 
w’-here ^ Sejpo Malosi (“ Sepo the Strong”) was wor- 
shipped as a war-god, and incarnate in the large 
bat, or flying-fox. While the bat flew before the 
warriors all was right, but if it turned round and 
shut up the way it was a sign of defeat and a 
warning to go back’ (^. cijf. p. 51). And again: 
‘ The bat was also an incarnation [of Taisumalie, 
“Tide gently Rising”]. One flying ahead of the 
I troops was always a good omen ’ (p. 57). We are 
at once reminded of the flights of the eagles seen 
by Romulus and Remus at the foundation of Rome, 
although at that time the Western Aryans may 
have ceased to believe in any spirits incorporated 
in the birds. We also learn something about the 
origin of ordeals from the statement that in the 
Samoan temples were kept conchs, stones, coco- 
nut shells, and other such objects of superstitious 
veneration, which were used as aids in the ad- 
ministration of justice. In the presence of such 
ordeals ‘the truth was rarely concealed. They 
firmly believed that it would be death to toucn 
the cup [coco-nut shell] and tell a lie’ (i5.). And 
when these things became discredited, as having 
lost their hidden virtue — ^their mana, so to say — 
they were replaced by more efficacious processes : the 
poison-cup hot iron bars, stones to be fished out 
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of boiling water, duelling, and the like. But the 
principle was the same, a steadfast belief in a 
supernatural poAver regulating the^ application of 
the tests in the interests of justice. For other 
Indonesian beliefs and religious observances, see 
art. Polynesia. 

Owing perhaps to the difficulty of distinguishing 
between the purely social and the religious institu- 
tions of primitive peoples, a great diversity of 
opinion prevails even amongst the best observers 
regarding the religious views of the Australian 
aborigines. Some hold with Ernest Giles that 
they have no beliefs on the subject of gods or an 
after-life, and that those who credit them with 
such notions *have been imposed upon, and that 
until they had learned something of Christianity 
from missionaries and others, the blacks^ had no 
beliefs or practices of the sort’ [Australia Twice 
TraversedX^ondi i. [1889] 45), This may be takenas 
the extreme view on the negative side, and with it 
Carl Lumholtz so far agrees as to assert that ‘ at 
all events it is certain that neither idolatry nor 
sacrifices are to be found in Australia. Nor have 
the natives, so far as I know, ever been seen to 
pray’ [Among Cannibals, p. 284). Elsewhere we 
reaa that ‘ it is a well-known fact that the Aus- 
tralian natives are almost wholly devoid of religious 
susceptibilities’ (p, 339), and that to deposit food 
or other things with the dead ‘ was an idea which 
they could not comprehend ’ (p. 275), implying dis- 
belief in an after-life. And the remarks of George 
Angas are quoted (p. 284) on the Murray River 
tribes, who * appear to have no religious observ- 
ances whatever. They acknowledge no Supreme 
Being, worship no idols, and believe only in the 
existence of a spirit, whom they consider as the 
author of ill, and regard with superstitious dread. 
They are in perpetual fear of mali^ant spirits, or 
bad men, who, they sav, go abroad at night ; and 
they seldom venture from the encampment after 
dusk . , , without carrying a fire-stick in their 
hands, which they consider has the property of 
repelling these evil spirits.’ 

This belief in an ew spirit is already something ; 
but Lumholtz himself goes much further, and after 
referring inconsistently to ‘ their fear of the spirits 
of the departed^ (p. 277), admits ‘a wide-spread 
belief in the soul’s existence independently of 
matter, the Kulin tribe (Yictoria) believing that 
every man and animal has a Muurup (spirit) which 
can pass into other bodies, leave a person in his 
lifetime, and visit other people in their dreams. 
After death it may appear again, visit the grave 
of its former possessor, eat remnants of food lying 
near the camp, and warm itself by their night 
fires. A similar belief has been observed among 
the blacks of Lower Guinea ’ (p. 279 ; here read 
‘ Upper Guinea,’ and cf. the kra described in art. 
Ethnology, § 9 ). Then a native woman is men- 
tioned Avho ‘ repeatedly brought food to the grave 
of her deceased husband’ (p, 282); and 'definite re- 
ligious notions’ are credited to the southern tribes, 
while ' some very interesting information in regard 
to the idea of a God . . . lias been furnished by 
Mr. Manning, who in 1845 discovered among some 
tribes of New South Wales a doctrine of the 
Trinity [sic], which bears so striking a resem- 
blance to that of the Christian religion that we are 
tempted to take it to be the result of the influence 
of^ missionaries. But according to the author, the 
missionaries did not visit these tribes until many 
years later’ (p. 283). They recognize a supreme, 
benevolent, omnipotent Being, Boyma, with an 
omniscient son, Grogoragally, mediator between 
Boyma and mortals, and a third person, half 
human, half divine, Moogeegally, the great law- 

f iver to men, and lastly 'a hell with everlasting 
re, and a heaven where the blessed dance and 


amuse themselves] (^5.). After this the passage 
quoted in Primitive Culture^ (i. 418) by Tylor, 
that they have no idea of a supreme divinity, 
creator, and judge— that, 'in short, they have 
nothing whatever of the character of religion, or 
of religious observance, to distinguish them from 
the beasts that perish’ — will appear extravagant 
to all competent observers of these aborigines. 

The extreme view on the positive side of the 
question, that is, the belief in ' a tribal All-Father,’ 
is perhaps most clearly emphasized by Dr. A W. 
Howitt, Avho finds this belief wide-spread in * the 
whole of Victoria and of New South Wales, up to 
the eastern boundaries of the tribes of the Darling 
River’ (Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 500). 
Amongst those of New South Wales are the Euah- 
layi, whom Mrs. Langloh Parker (EuaMayi Tribe, 
Lond. 1905) describes as having a more advanced 
theology and a more developed worship than any 
other Australian tribe. These now eat their 
hereditary totems without scruple— a sure sign 
that the totemic system is dying out, although 
still outwardly in full force. Amongst the Aruntas, 
Kaitish, and the other Central and Northern tribes 
studied by Spencer and Gillen, the system still 
survives, and totems are even assigned to the 
mysterious Iruntarinia entities, vague and invisible 
incarnations of the ghosts of ancestors who lived 
in the Alcheringa (g.v.) time, the dim remote past, 
the beginning of everything. They are far more 
powerful than living men, because their spirit part 
is associated with the so-called churinga, stocks, 
stones, or any other object which is deemed sacred 
as possessing a kind of mana which makes the 
yams and grass to grow, enables a man to capture 
game, and so forth. That the churinga are simply 
objects endowed with mana is the happy sugges- 
tion of Sidney Hartland, whose explanation has 
dispelled the dense fog of mystification hitherto 
enveloping the strange beliefs and observances of 
these Central and Northern tribes. 

‘They are mysterious objects in the closest association with 
the tribal ancestors, the outward and visible sign, if not the 
embodiment, of the ancestral souls or invisible portions, and as 
such regarded with veneration. They are endowed with mana, 
emanating from the ancestors whom they represent — mana, 
which not merely heals wounds, but when the churinga are 
brought ceremonially in contact with the body, produces other 
physical, mental, and even moral effects. , , , The churinga is 
intimately associated with the ancestor, and has “feelings” 
just as human beings have, which can be soothed by the rubomg 
m the same way in which those of living men can be * (Address 
at Brit. Assoc., York, 1906). 

Hence a man, as he sings and rubs it with his 
hand, ‘ gradually comes to feel that there is some 
special association between him and the sacred 
object— that a virtue of some kind passes from it 
to him, and also from him to it ’ (Spencer-Gillen, 
Northern Tribes, ch. viii. p. 278 f.). By whatever 
name it he called, this is obviously arungquiltha, 
the Australian mana, and it is equally obvious 
that the primitive Australian religions are still 
interwoven with magic (see above). 

About the religious and ethical views of the 
extinct Tasmanians a good deal of information 
has been gathered from various sources by Brough 
Smyth [Aborigines of Victoria), J. Bonwick [Daily 
Life, etc., of the Tasmanians), and Tylor [JAl 
xxiii. 141, Nov. 1893). Socially they appear ‘ to have 
remained to our day living representatives of the 
early Stone Age, left behind in industrial develop- 
ment even by the ancient tribes of the Somme and 
the Ouse. . . . The life of these savages proves to 
be of undeveloped type alike in arts and institu- 
tions, so much so that the distinction of being the 
lowest of normal tribes may be claimed for them ’ 
(Tylor, loc. cit. 148, 152). Yet the religious sense 
had certainly been awakened. They feared to 
move about after dark, believing that their de- 
ceased relatives might be hovering about, and 
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there was a god who presided over the day and an 
evil spirit or demon over the night, and to the god 
the women addressed songs or prayers to secure 
the safe return of their absent husbands (Smyth, 
ii. 390)p Bonwick, however, doubts this, while 
admitting that ‘the Tasmanians had some dim 
apprehension of a future state’ (p. 167), and refers 
to the case of a native who put a spear in a tree 
beside a dead body, ‘ to fight with when he sleep ’ 
(p. 174). The evidence is altogether very conflict- 
ing, although on the whole rather against the 
belief in a beneficent deity, and Dr. Nixon, first 
bishop of Tasmania, is quoted as saying that ‘ no 
trace can be found of the existence of any religious 
usage, or even sentiment, amongst them, unless, 
indeed, we may call by that name the dread of a 
malignant and destructive spirit, which seems to 
have been their predominant, if not their only, 
feeling on the subject’ (p. 172). And there the 
matter must rest, since the last of the race died 
about 1890. 
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AUSTRALIA, — l. Introduction. — Linguistic 
research shows that Australia is occupied by three 
distinct groups of languages, of which two are 
related to each other, while the third is inde- 
pendent of them in vocabulary and grammar, and 
shows little internal cohesion. The last group, 
named ‘ northern ’ by Schmidt, occupies the north 
of Australia and descends beyond 20® S. only in 
the centre, where it is found as far as 27® S. (the 
Aruntas). The other two groups, ‘old’ and ‘new’ 
Australian, distinguished by the way in which 
they form the genitive, occupy the remainder of 
the continent. By far the ^eater area falls to 
the ‘ new ’ group, split into nine sub-groups. The 
main ‘ old ’ Australian area is in Victoria with 
traces along the east coast ; it seems to be related 
to the Tasmanian languages. The two Australian 
groups are related to each other in syntax and 
vocabulary, but less intimately than are the com- 
ponent parts of each group among themselves 
(Man, 1908). The grouping of tribes arrived at 
on this philological basis does not correspond very 
closely to those given by any other mode of classi- 
fication, for material culture, social organization, 
initiation ceremonies, and burial customs give 
somewhat conflicting results ; but on the whole 
the three last are distributed in a way which may 
be hrrmonized with the linguistic data, if we 
allow for a certain amount of lateral transmission. 
Thus, the eight-class tribes are wholly within the 
‘northern’ area ; they reckon descent in the male 
line, and though there are other districts in Aus- 


tralia— notably parts of Victoria and the coast of 
Queensland — where there is patrilineal descent of 
the classes or phratries, both these and the no-class 
areas belong to the old Australian speech-groups 
or are contiguous to them. 

The same holds good with regard to the initia- 
tion ceremonies. The rites of circumcision and 
sub-incision are unknown in Victoria, New South 
Wales, the greater part of Queensland, and the 
coastal portions of West Australia ; but we may 
readily explain their penetration into the Neo- 
Australian south-central area as the result of 
transmission, though, of course, some amount of 
infusion of foreign blood may have contributed 
to the result. Simple burial is, as a rule, charac- 
teristic of both the Australian groups, and in the 
old group it is accompanied by the practice of 
building a hut upon the grave — a custom which 
they shared with their neighbours, the Tasmanians. 
The grave seems to he looked upon as the abode of 
the soul, though we find sporadically the belief 
that the spirits of the dead travel to the west, or, 
where there is a belief in a god, to reside with him. 
In the ‘Northern’ area, on the other hand, and 
certain adjacent districts, the body is submitted 
to various processes, and the essential funerary 
rite seems to be the disposal of the bones, which 
marks the time at which the spirit of the dead is 
believed to go to its own place. It may be noted 
that special treatment of the hones is a well-marked 
feature of funeral rites in parts of New Guinea. 

When we come to deal with the more intangible 
sphere of beliefs, we are on more uncertain ground ; 
it is indisputable that belief in a tribal All- Father 
prevailed in Victoria, New South Wales, and parts 
of South Australia ; that it has been recorded but 
rarely outside this area does not necessarily mean 
more than that the recorder has not penetrated 
very far into the ideas of the natives with whom 
he was familiar. So far, however, as our evidence 
goes, it seems that the All-Father belief is pre- 
eminently characteristic of the old Australian 
group ; it is found among important tribes of the 
Neo- Australian group, such as the Wiradjuri and 
the Kamilaroi, but there is no record of it among 
the Darling tribes and in the greater part of 
Queensland. So far as we have evidence for it, 
the totemism of the northern area seems to difier 
widely from that which is found elsewhere in 
Australia, and save among the Dieri and other 
contiguous tribes there is no record of Intichiuma 
ceremonies except in this part of the continent, 

2. Religion. — There has been a good deal of con- 
troversy as to the genuine aboriginal character, 
and, this being conceded, the re^ status of the 
Australian All- Father. There is, however, satis- 
factory evidence that Baiame, about whom the 
controversy has turned in the main, was recognized 
in the Wellington valley before the advent of the 
Church of England Mission in 1832 [Man, 1905, 
No. 28) ; and, though a Wesleyan mission existed 
there in 1828, before Henderson collected his facts, 
there is no reason to suppose that it could have 
exerted any great influence, certainly not enough 
to introduce such a figure as Baiame into the 
initiation rites of the aborigines, as it must have 
done if the theory of the missionary origin of these 
anthropomorphic beings is to be maintained. 

There is naturally more doubt as to the precise 
position occupied in the aboriginal view of the 
universe by Baiame and his congeners; some 
authors have denied that the term ‘god’ can pro- 
perly be applied to them (Folklore, ix. 290-329), 
while otheis have maintained that they are eternal, 
omniscient, all-powerful creators, rrobably the 
truth lies nearer the latter than the former view. 
At the initiation ceiemonies of the Euahlayi tribe, 
according to Mrs. Langloh Parker, an excellent 
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authority, Baiame is proclaimed as 'Father of 
All, whose laws the tribes are now obeying/ He 
established the rule that tribes at the fishing 
ground should keep peace; he gives rain to the 
orphan who cries for it j he is prayed to at the 
bora (‘initiation ceremonies’) and at funerals, and 
his name means ‘ great’ ; his figure is made in earth 
on the bora ground (Parker, Euahlayi Tribe, 7f.)* 
Some of the difficulties which surround the ques- 
tion of the status of the Australian All-Father 
have arisen, however, because the disputants have 
overlooked the fact that the beliefs of the various 
tribes show not only different degrees of develop- 
ment, but actual differences in kind. Schmidt has 
pointed out (Anthropos, 1908) that we seem to 
nave three strata: (1) the belief in an All-Father 


pure and simple ; (2) the belief in an All-Father 
who has taken over features of a tribal ancestor ; 
(3) the belief in a being of this kind who is also 
the creator, has wives and children, and (in the 
case of Baiame) is sometimes depicted as ruling 
the world through a subordinate. As examples of 
these three classes of belief may be cited : (1) the 
Kumai view of Mungan-ngaua ; (2) the Theddora, 
Wolgal, Ngarego, and Yuin view of Daramulun ; 
and (3) the Wiradiuri, Kamilaroi, and Euahlayi 
view of Baiame. Bunjil also, the All-Father of 
the Central Victorian tribes, belongs to the third 
catego^. This theory depends on complicated con- 
siderations connected with the distribution (a) of 
phratries, (5) of totems, and (c) of sex- totems, from 
which Schmidt has produced evidence in favour 
of a priniary dark race, represented by the crow, 
upon which two successive waves of migration, 
represented by the eaglehawk and the emu, have 
descended. He argues that both Daramulun and 
Baiame were not indigenous, but originally tribal 
heroes of the invaders, the former of the eagle- 
hawk race, the latter of the emu race ; or, at any 
rate, that Baiame, if he were the All- Father of the 
indigenous tribes, combined therewith the charac- 
ter of tribal ancestor of the invading tribes. On 
this point there is not much evidence on either 
side, but, such as it is, it tells in favour of the 
view that Baiame was introduced by the invaders ; 
for it is ^ reported {Australian AnthropologieoZ 
Journal, i, 14) that the Minkins, on the Lower 
Leichardt, south of the Grulf of Carpentaria, believe 
in a god Gooaree who lives in Warnoo ; Baiamai 
came from Warderah and taught them initiation 
ceremonies. So, too, the Mikadoons in the same 
neighbourhood believe in Gumboo, and say that 
Baiamai, who taught them initiation ceremonies, 
came from an island beyond Australia. Howitt 
has already called attention {Native Tribes, p. 498) 
to the fact that the evil spirit, Coen, at Sydney, 
had a namesake Kohin on tne Herbert Biver ; and 
as it seems, we are entitled to regard these as 
identical, there is no reason for mistrusting the 
evidence for a belief in Baiame just south of the 
Gulf on the score of its distance from the seat of 
the Baiame-cult in N. S. Wales. In this con- 
nexion it may be noted that precisely at this point 
south of the Gulf the Heo- Australian languages 
stretch northwards into the territory of the 
northern OToup, In this account Baiame figures 
as tribal hero,^ not as creator or All- Father, pre- 
cisely as Schmidt’s theory requires. 

The following tribes are mentioned by Howitt 
{op. cti. 488 ff.) as having the All-Father belief: 
H^rmven (Nurrundere or Martummere) ; Wiim- 
(Nmelli); S. W. Victoria (Pirnmeheal) ; 
Wotjobaluk, Kulm, andWoeworung(Bunjil,Mami- 
MS'i^ingata) ; Kumai (Mungan-ngaua) ; 
Wathxwathi (Tha-tha-puli) j Tatathi (Tulong) ; 
Ih^dora, Ngarego, and Yuin (Daramulun, Papang, 
; Kamilaroi and Wiradjuri (Baiame) ; 
Port fatephens and Herbert Kiver (Coen); S. 


Queensland (Maamba and Birral). About some of 
these, however, e.g. Birral, we have no information, 
and it is mere guesswork to include them among 
the All- Fathers. Birral may well be identical with 
Bedall (Thorne, Queen of the Colonies, 317), who is 
said to have made the world long ago, when he 
floated on the water, in form like a huge turtle two 
miles across the back. In this being we see few 
or none of the traits of the All- Father, In the 
Moreton Bay district, however, Buddai seems to 
have been the equivalent of Baiame (Lang, CooJ^- 
land, 1847, 459). 

There is therefore good prima facie evidence for 
the existence of the belief in an All-Father south- 
east of the line from the mouth of the Murray to 
Moreton Bay. Beyond this area we have certain 
evidence only from the west coast between Gerald- 
ton and Albany, where Mamma Gnara, Father of 
All, is reverenced {Trans. Roy. Soc. S. Aust. xvi. 
488). Captain Bradshaw has informed the present 
•writer that on the Victoria Biver a being is recog- 
nized who watches over the morals of the tribes, 
and the same is reported of Kohin on the Herbert 
River ; but in neither case is the epithet ' Father 
of All ’ reported, and there is no evidence even of 
moral influence on the part of the beings reported 
from the Larrakia of Port Darwin by Foelsche 
(Cnrr, Australian Race, i. 253). The Cape River 
tribes are said {ib. iii. 146) to believe in a being in 
the sky, to whom good men go when they die. 

In the central area some tribes se^m to believe 
in a being not unlike Baiame ; but the evidence as 
to the beliefs of these peoples is hardly satisfactory. 
Spencer and Gillen (Northern Tribes, 502 f.) say 
that Twanyirika of the Aruntas and Unmat j eras, 
and Katajalina of the Binbingas are bugbears, pure 
and simple, whose function is to keep the women 
and children in subjection ; Tumana of the Kaitish 
and Murtn-murtu of the Warramungas are simply 
Alcheringa (g.v.) ancestors. Atnatu of the Kaitish 
stands by himself ; he made the Alcheringa and 
stands in a real relation to the initiation cere- 
monies ; for he is pleased when the operators sound 
the bull-roarer, and angry when they do not j but 
he does not trouble himself about morality. 

In this account, however, there is no mention of 
the being known as Altjira, whom Strehlow reports 
as known to the Axuntas {Verof^entlichungen aus 
dem Volker-Museum Frankfurt, 1 . 1), and who seems 
to have been mentioned by Gillen in the Report of 
the Horn Expedition (1896) under the name of 
Ulthaana ( ‘ spirit ’), It is therefore open to question 
how far the account given by Spencer and Gillen in 
Northern Tribes can be regarded as exhaustive. 

For the Dieri our evidence is equally uncertain. 
Gason reported that they believed in a good spirit 
Mura-mura ; but subsequently the Mnra-mura were 
ascertained to be mythical ancestors, like the Muk- 
Kurnai and the Alcheringa ancestors generally 
(Howitt, op. cit. 487). Recently, however, it has 
been asserted that the Dieri believe in Mura, a 
good spirit, distinct from the Mura-mura. 

Associated -with the All-Father of the south- 
easteni area is ^ often an evil being, sometimes 
described as his son, sometimes independent. 
Thus Henderson {Notes, 147) says : 

* Mudgeffongf is an evil spirit, who, after having derived his 
existence from JEhame (= Baiame), declared war upon him and 
now endeavours with all his power to frustrate his undertakings. 
The offspring of Piame were numerous, but the whole with the 
exception of two were destroyed by Mudgegong, who converted 
them into different wild animals. , , . The evil spirit seemed to 
be described under the form of the eaglehawk. . . . Certain 
dramatic representations appear to be performed ; the principal 
one IS emblematic of the destruction of the eaglehawk by Piame.’ 

Another account (Macarthur, N. S. Wales, 1837, 
ii. 301 ) makes Wandong — one of the sons of Baiame 
mentioned by Henderson— the author of evil ; and 
a third makes Daramulun himself the opponent 
(on these myths and their explanation see Sclxmidt, 
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in Anthropos, iii.). The same antithesis is made 
between Bunjil and Palyan, Coen and Potoyan, 
etc. Schmidt's view is that these myths date rrom 
the racial conflicts : where the crow race gained 
the day, Bunjil eaglehawk ’) is the defeated ; else- 
where Mudgegong (‘ eaglehawk') is also defeated, 
but not by the crow. 

It should be noted that there is a certain amount 
of confusion in the various reports; thus Coen, 
whom Howitt regards as equivalent to Daramulun, 
is depicted as an evil being (see Howitt, op, cit, 
486). Other evil beings are Brewin among the 
Kurnai {JAI xiii. 191, xiv. 321, note 2), Ton in 
South Australia, Koochie among the Dieri, Jingi in 
West Australia. 

It has, however, frequently happened that an 
evil being has been reported, who, on examination, 
turns out to be simply the spirit of a dead man. 
Thus among the Wiradjuri huggeen is not a proper 
name ; in Western Victoria {Colonial Tramp, 

1891, 99 ) reports an evil deity Muurup, who comes 
in the lightning to destroy them, eats children, etc. ; 
the owl is his messenger ; he lives under ground 
and commands the evil spirits. But we learn from 
Howitt that Muurup is the soul of a dead man ; 
hence the name can hardly be of any specific deity, 
but must apply to the dead in general, who are 
especially feared in the south of Australia. 

Female deities are unknown in Australia, but in 
a certain number of cases the evil being is believed 
to be of the female sex ; thus Kurriwiftan, wife of 
Kogorowen, is described as an enemy of mankind 
(Threlkeld, Aust Language, 1892, 48). 

3 . Burial. — From the point of view of burial 
customs, the Australian tribes fall into two groups, 
( 1 ) In New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
and the coastal portions of West Australia, simple 
burial without alternative rites, such as cremation, 
is the rule, save in an enclave near the mouth of 
the Murray Eiver. (2) In Northern Territory and 
Queensland, simple burial without alternative rites 
is also found, though how far the absence of alter- 
native rites means that our information is defective 
is an open question ; but, as a rule, the body is ex- 
osed on a platform, or the flesh is eaten, or the | 
ody is buried and the bones subsequently exhumed. 
The main funeral ceremony is connected with the 
disposal of the bones. This rite, however, is often 
reserved, as is cannibalism, for specially favoured 
individuals, such as warriors, magicians, etc. Alter- 
native rites are used where the subject was un- 
important, owing to old age or youth. ^ 
Corresponding to these two classes — simple burial 
and complex rites — there seem to be different views 
as to the destiny of the soul. In the south the 
grave seems to be regarded in many cases as its 
abode ; in the north it remains with the body or 
the bones till the latter are finally disposed of, and 
then goes to its own place. Fear of the dead seems 
to be more prominent in the south. 

In Victoria and the south of N. S, Wales a hut 
was frequently built upon the grave, in which the 
widow or another relative sat during the time of 
mourning. This is also a Tasmanian custom, and 
strengthens the evidence for the intimate connexion 
of the Victorian tribes with the Tasmanian {see 
Folklore, vol. xix. [1908] p. 388). 

4 . Future life. — Australian beliefs as to a future 
life are generally vague, and our information is 
defective. At Port Lincoln [Trans, Philosophical 
Institute of Victoria, v. 188) it was believed that 
the soul was so small as to be able to pass through 
a chink ; after death it went to an island, and 
could dispense with further nourishment ; a redbill 
accompanied the soul on its journey. Near Adelaide, 
however (Gerstacker, Reisen, 1854, iv. 364), it was 
held that the soul lived in trees during the day, 
and came down at night to eat caterpillars, frogs. 


etc. ; concurrently with this (?), it was believed 
that the soul went west to an abyss at death. The 
Euahlayi believe that the spirit of a dead man goes 
with the spirits of dead relatives to Gobi Gobi, a 
sacred mountain, from which he is hoisted to 
Bullimah, Baiame's residence, by certain^ spirits 
called Moorooheaigunnil (Parker, Euahlayi Tribe, 
90 f.). 

According to Spencer- Gillen^ (145, 174), re-incar- 
nation is everywhere the creed. This has been 
questioned by Strehlow [Globus, xci. 285, xcii. 
123 ; Verbfentlickungen aus dem Volker-Museum 
Frankfurt, L, Introduction), and the real facts are 
not yet ascertained. Strehlow, however, reports 
two Aranda beliefs. According to one, there is 
an island of the dead, from which a spirit returns 
for temporary re-incarnation, lasting for a year or 
two, and is finally annihilated ; the other affirms 
that the good dead live with Altjira, the sky-being. 
In the place of the re-incarnation doctrine, Strehlow 
finds the belief that the germ [ratapa) of a child 
issues from the body of a totemic ancestor, or that 
an ancestor throws a small bull -roarer at a woman, 
in whose body it changes to a child. 

5 . Cult of the dead. — Although totemic ancestors 
figure largely in myth in some parts, there is 
nothing in the nature of a cult of ancestors. The 
dead are feared ; certain powers are ascribed to 
them, such as raising storms, sending rain, pro- 
curing a good catch of fish, and appeals of various 
sorts are made to them (Collins, Eng, Colony in 
N, S, Wales, 1798-1802, i. 601 ; J. S. Lang, A§on- 
giiMS, 31 ; Lumholtz, Among Cannibals, 1889, 282 ; 
Ggle, Colony of West Aust,, 1839, 58 ; Salvado, 
Mimoireshistoriques, 1854, 276; Stephens, Eist, ofB, 
Aust,, 1838, 78, etc.), but not specially as ancestors. 
Near Adelaide the spirits of enemies were kept quiet 
by magic spells ( Yerh, d, GeselLf Erdkunde, i, 194). 
Sleeping on the grave of a dead man was one of the 

I methods of becoming a magician (Mauss, Fouvoirs, 
17, etc.). There is a wide-spread belief that natives, 
when th^ die, return as wffiite men (Both, Bull, 5, 
p. 16). There are also traces of a belief in trans- 
migration (Man, 1905, No. 28). 

6 . Soul. — All natives of Australia seem to have 
held an animistic view of man, though the sky- 
beings are regarded as corporeal. But as^ to their 
view of the soul, etc., we have only scanty informa- 
tion, Mrs. K. L. Parker records that the Euahlayi 
attributed to each person three spirits : Yowee, the 
soul which leaves the body only at death ; Dowee, 
a dream spirit ; Mulloowil, a shadow spirit ; and, 
sometimes, Yunbeai, or tutelary animal ([’] spirit) 
(Euahlayi Tribe, 35). 

On the Tully R., Qu., the soul is associated with 
the shadow and the breath ; the hoi goes away 
during sleep ; after death it goes into the bush. On 
the Bloomfield R. the wau-wu is associated with the 
breath, but is independent of the ghost. At Cape 
Bedford it is part and parcel of a man’s spiritual 
part. On the Pennefatlier R. the ngai and the 
choi are distinguished ; the latter leaves the corpse 
at death and wanders in the bush ; the former 
passes into the body of son, daughter, or sister. 
Both are associated with the heart and afterbirth 
(Roth, Bull, 5. 17-19). 

7 . Magic.— With regard to magical practices, 
there are well-marked differences between the 
northern group and the remainder of Australia. 
Among the central tribes magic is practised by 
both men and women without special initiation, 
save in the Anula tribe, where the magician is the 
producer of evil, not the doctor. The initiated 
medicine-man has the duty of protecting the com- 
munity or individual members against the magic 
of others. Among the south-eastern tribes, how- 
ever, the medicine-man is both worker of magic 
and doctor indifferently ; and, so far as can be seen, 
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the practice of magic is usually confined to initiated 
men, though Mrs. Parker mentions a witch-woman 
among the ^uahlayi. 

In some tribes the magician is so by birth ; 
among the Anulas only one kin performs these 
functions ; among the Tongarankas a boy inherits 
his powers from his father (Mauss, op. cit. 10; 
Howitt, 404). More often, however, initiation is 
by revelation from the dead, from spirits, or from 
the All-Father, or else knowledge is communicated 
by other magicians. Occasionally a man who has 
escaped miraculously from a violent death is reputed 
a magician. 

It is commonly believed that at their initiation 
medicine-men have introduced into their bodies 
certain stones, usually fragments of quartz, upon 
which their magic powers depend, and which may 
be caused to leave their bodies if they partake of 
alcohol, hot drinks, etc., or are bitten by ants. 
The Euahlayi believe that all magicians have a 
Tiagual ('individual totem’), which is forbidden 
food to them, which they can cause to appear to 
others, and whose shape they can themselves 
assume. 

The commonest form of magic, practised all over 
Australia, is ' pointing’ ; hair, etc., are used in the 
south and^ east ; spells are common ; in Queensland 
a man’s lifeblood is said to be withdrawn by the 
mangani ; and magic may he worked by an effigy 
of the victim (Eoth, 5. 28 ; Howitt, 354 ; Spencer- 
Gillen'*, 455 j Mauss, etc.). 

In connexion with magic, mention must be made 
of rain - making. The office of rain - maker was 
often distinct from that of medicine-man, especially 
among the Dieri, where all participated in the 
rites ; the ceremonies may almost be termed re- 
ligious. ^ The same remark applies to the totemic 
ceremonies of the centre and north, 

8. Totemism.— The nagual^ associated with the 
magician among the Euahlayi and elsewhere, is 
probably rare in most parts of Australia (for pos- 
sible cases see Aust. Assoc, for the Advancement of 
Science Beports, iii. 615, v. 638 ; Science of Man, 
yii. 91 ; cf. Man^ 1904, No. 53). Of kin totemism 
in the S. and E, we know little beyond the names 
of the animals. In some cases the killing of the 
animal is forbidden, but among the Euahlayi there 
is no restriction. It is the nagual that is sacro- 
sanct, but it is forbidden to mimic or speak ill of a 
totem. The totem also helps the human beine 
(Howitt, 400 ; Parker, 21). 

The totemism of the north and centre appears to 
De generically different from that on the south and 
east. The local grouping, the great number of 
toteim, and their connexion with Intichiuma cere- 
monies, are all important differentia. Still more 
important perhaps is the fact that in the south-east 
totems are animals ; in the south, centre, and in 
South Queensland, animals and plants, the latter 
fewer than the former ; among the Aruntas both 
in fairly equal numbers ; and m North Australia, 
as in New Guinea, the plant totems outnumber the 
animals (see Schmidt, in Anthropos, iii.), 

A progressive change is also noticeable with 
regard to the eating of the totem, which is per- 
mitted among the Arandas alone ; in both the 
Aranda and the Kaitish tribes the totem must be 
eaten at the IntichiuTna ceremonies. Among the 
nArramungas it is offered to men of the totem by 
others, hut not eaten. Finally, in the Binbinga and 
other tribes it is neither eaten nor offered. It has 
been mentioned above that the yunheai (‘nagual’) 
may he regarded as a fourth soul. There are traces 
of a similar animistic view of ordinary totemism. 
Among Iwth the Euahlayi and the Wairamungas 
one of the divinatory ceremonies to discover a 
murderer consists in observing the tracks near the 
body ; the track of a snake indicates that a man of 


the snake totem is the culprit (Spencer-Gillen 
519, 526 ; K. L. Parker, op, cit, 89). 

So-called ‘ sex totemism ’ is found in South 
Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales, mainly 
on the coast. Each sex has a ‘ brother ’ or ‘ sister,’ 
whom they respect and regard as the creator of 
their sex. The sacrosanct animals are usually small 
birds (wren, nightjar, etc.) or the bat. 

9. Initiation ceremonies. — The initiation cere- 
monies fall into two main groups : ( 1 ) the central 
tribes west of a line from near Adelaide to the 
south end of the Gulf of Carpentaria practise 
circumcision, and, with the exception of a small 
area near Adelaide, sub-incision also ; knocking out 
of teeth is known and practised in this part of 
Australia, hut has no special significance ; and (2) 
along the west coast and in Victoria and New 
South Wales the initiation ceremony consists in 
the knocking out of the boy’s tooth. North of the 
Queensland border even this feature is wanting, 
and combats, real, not simulated, with spears, clubs, 
etc., test the manhood of the youths. Whereas in 
the central area the ceremonies are performed by 
successive stages, so that a youth attains his privi- 
leges gradually, the initiation customs of the eastern 
tribes admit him at once to ail the privileges of 
manhood, though, of course, his share in the govern- 
ment of the tribe is naturally small until he has 
attained riper years (Howitt, 509-677 ; Curr, op, cit,^ 
passim ; Spencer-Gillen passim). 

In ^ connexion with the initiation ceremonies, 
mention must he made of the system of food pro- 
hibitions, which perhaps attains a greater develop- 
ment in Australia than in any other part of the 
world. Eyre {Journal,^ 1845, ii. 293) records parti- 
culars of South Australian customs. Up to the age 
of nine or ten, boys were free to eat any food ; then 
twenty or thirty difierent animals and birds were 
forbidden them ; ten years later some of these re- 
strictions were relaxed, but new ones were imposed ; 
married men up to the age of thirty -five were for- 
bidden eight or ten articles of diet ; old men were, 
again, free to follow their inclinations. There were 
similar lists of prohibited foods for girls and women. 

10. Bull-roarer. — There are well-marked varia- 
tions with regard to the bull-roarer. In the south- 
east of New South Wales it is associated with 
Daramulun ; elsewhere in the colony and in Central 
and North Australia it is associated with a spirit or 
spirits in the exoteric doctrine ; but the young men 
are taught its real nature at initiation. Both in 
New South Wales and in South Australia two bull- 
roarers were used, one large, the other small, which 
were sometimes said to be male and female. Among 
the west coast tribes of the Gulf the bull-roarer is 
rare, but here too the women are told that it is the 
voice of an evil spirit. On the Georgina River a 
large sacred bull-roarer is found, and side by side 
with it a small one, which is simply a toy. In some 
parts of North Queensland children of both sexes 
use it as a toy, in others only boys. On the Bloom- 
field River the boys are taught the use of it at the 
initiation ceremonies ; but they are permitted to use 
it in the presence of women, so that it partakes 
more of the character of a toy. See Bull-roarer. 
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AUTHORITY . — Definition and scope , — The 
word 'authority,’ as used in ordinary language, 
always implies a certain amount of coerciveness. 
The most common meaning is that of a power to 
enforce obedience. But the sense varies according 
to the sphere in which the authoritative power is 
exercised. As regards action, it is the power which 
enforces obedience. Authority and obedience are 
correlative terms, supremacy being implied on the 
part of authority, and dependence on the part of 
those who have to obey. Authority has the right 
and the power to say the last word, and to give a 
decision from which there is no appeal. Its judg- 
ment is final. But there is also a use of the word 
which reveals it as operative in the sphere of 
opinion, belief, and action. The final test of belief 
and of opinion is action, and authority in this 
regard is the power which is held to have the right 
to influence opinion, to induce belief, and so to 
lead to action. That is to say, this view really is 
a phase of the view which looks on authority as 
the power that enforces obedience, for it shows 
authority at work in that sphere which ultimately 
issues in obedience. It reveals the process by 
which obedience is won. The right to influence 
opinion, to induce belief, to persuade a man to 
take a certain course of conduct, which belongs to 
authority, is thus the way to command obedience. 
Yet there is a shade of difference in the two aspects 
of authority set forth above. In that view which 
regards authority as the power that commands 
obedience, we abstract from the way and means 
by which it persuades the man to obey, and fix 
our attention on the categorical command which 
must be obeyed. In the other case, authority is 
presented as rational, as proving its right to com- 
mand, as presenting itself in an attitude of per- 
suasion, as leading the object of authority to lend 
his own assent to the demand made on him. The 
power to create opinion, to influence belief, and to 
constrain to action is exercised with a view to 
enforce obedience. This power may be exercised 
in many ways, varying according to the sphere of 
operation, the means available, and the end in 
view. In the intellectual sphere it may take the 
form of authoritative opinion, the view of a man 
who has the expert knowledge which few others 
have at command. It may take the form of testi- 
mony as to matters of fact of which he is ■»r has 
been the only witness. In short, it may take a 
thousand forms ; but the outcome in every case is 
to win assent, to constrain belief, and to influence 
action. 

The common element in all forms of authority is 
ultimately to enforce opinion, and to constrain 
belief. Without this element of coerciveness, 
authority has no real meaning. All authority 
inhibits, forces, or pains. It is of its very nature 
so to act. But, on the other hand, authority must 
be prepared to justify itself, and to show that it 
has the right to command, and the power to en- 
force its behests. It is not an end in itself ; it is a 
means to an end. What that end may be it is not 
necessary here to determine. It may be that 
HofTding is correct when he says : 

‘ Authority can never be anything but a means, and the prin- 
ciple of authority is subordinate to the principle of personality, 
as mediate value must always be subordinate to immediate 
value. The burden of proof must always he with those who 
wish to inhibit, limit, force, or pam. Authority pleads as its 
justification that it is the necessary condition for the complete 
carrying out of the principle of personahty ’ (The Philosophy of 
Religion, p. 279). 

To Hoflding the principle of authority, while it 
has its own place and function, is subordinate to 
the principle of personality. This is a difterent 
contrast from the familiar one of the antithesis of 
authority and reason, with which literature is so 
well acquainted. Hoffding is concerned with the 
principle of the Conservation of Values, and for 


the right estimate of values the principle of Per- 
sonality, he holds, is of supreme worth. It is not 
necessary to enter into his theory, or to discuss it. 
The mam thing is that for him the principle of 
authority is not ultimate. It must justify itself. 
There is another view which we may take from 
Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

‘ Authonty, as I have been using the term, is in all cases 
contrasted with Reason, and stands for that group of non- 
rational causes, moral, social, and educational, which produces 
its results by psychic processes other than reasoning’ {The 
Foundations of Belief p. 219). * If we are to judge with equity 
between these rival claimants, we must not forget that it is 
Authority rather than Reason to which, in the mam, we owe 
not religion only, but ethics and politics , that it is Authority 
which supplies us with essential elements in the premises of 
science ; that it is Authority rather than Reason which lays 
deep the foundations of social life ; that it is Authority rather 
than Reason which cements its superstructure. And though 
it may seem to savour of paradox, it is yet no exaggeration to 
say that, if we would find the quality in which we most notably 
excel the brute creation, we should look for it not so much in 
our faculty of convincing and being convinced by the exercise 
of reasoning, as in our capacity for influencing and being in- 
fluenced through the action of Authority ' (ib. p. 229 f.). 

In drawing out the contrast between authority 
and reason, Mr. Balfour dwells with delight on 
customary opinion, habit, and on that ‘group of 
non-rational causes — mor^, social, and educational 
— ^which produces its results by psychic processes 
other than reasoning.’ He has forgotten to ob- 
serve that in all these processes reason is, at all 
events, implicit. For the customs, traditions, and 
social, moral, and educational influences in the 
midst of which we live, have been the products of 
rational beings, of beings, in short, who have been 
implicitly rational from the beginning. All the 
causes wnich he claims for authority may be better 
assigned to reason. He refuses to let reason pos- 
sess authority, for, he says, ‘ Authority as such is, 
from tlie nature of the case, dumb in the presence of 
argument.’ It is instructive to read why it should 
he so. But we may not linger over his ingenious 
argumentation. Our contention is that authority 
need not fear argument, when it insists on its 
legitimate claim to influence or coerce men. But 
then its claim must, like all claims, submit to 
criticism ; and, when it does so, it need not take 
refuge in gi*oups of non-rational causes, or in that 
dim mysterious region of instinct to which Mr. 
Balfour consigns it. For there are many voices 
which speak to us with authority, and to none of 
them can we turn a deaf ear without paying an 
appropriate penalty. That penalty may be stated, 
and the sanction of any true authority may be 
vindicated, to the satisfaction of reason. 

It may be broadly stated that in every sphere of 
human activity, and in every sphere of human 
thought, there is something which may rightly be 
called authority. The sanctions by which authority 
vindicates its attitude may vary with each sphere, 
but in all of them there is authority with its 
appropriate sanctions. It is not our purpose to 
make an exhaustive enumeration of the spheres 
in which authority has its appropriate place and 
function. To do so would be to enumerate all the 
sciences, all the arts, all the philosophies, and, in 
short, all those achievements of the human mind 
which are embodied in the literature of the world. 
But we may ask — 

!• Is there an authority in science ? And if so, 
what are its functions, and what are its sanctions ? 
Waiving the question as to the abstract nature of 
science, and as to the depreciation of it on that 
account, may we not say that it is through the 
achievements of science that we have won control 
over the external world, and subdued it to the uses 
of man ? It may be quite true that nature is more 
complex and more subtle than our sciences, and 
that, while we speak of heat, light, electricity, 
gravitation, and dwell on these in our abstract 
fashion, every particle of matter is at the same 
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time in some state of temperature, in some electric 
condition, and so on. Yet so far science has read 
the meaning of nature, and has subjected itself to 
the authority of nature. The external \yorld has 
been controlled by man, and subdued to his uses 
only because he has submitted himself to its 
authority. It is possible for a man to strive to 
ignore the law of gravitation, but, if he does so, he 
will never build a house. Practical work in the 
external world is possible only if a man submits to 
the authority placed on him % the nature of that 
world. We do not mean only that he must recog- 
nize those great and universal characteristics of 
nature which science has expressed under such 
generalizations as the law of gravitation, the law 
of the conservation of energy, and such like, — he 
must have regard to the particular nature of every 
natural object with which he has to do. He must 
deal with stones according to the qualities of stones, 
with timber according to the qualities of timber, 
and with other things after their kind. These 
dictate to science and to men generally the con- 
ditions under which work must he done. In 
budding his bridges man must make allow- 
ance for the contraction of iron under cold and 
for its expansion under heat. The nature of his 
material and the laws of physics speak to him 
with an authoritative voice, and if he ventures to 
disregard that authority, he must pay the price. 
He will find it sanctioned by tumbling houses, 
falling bridges, and general wreck and ruin. 
Nature will do anything for one who knows how 
to make her work, but she will do nothing for one 
who does not know her way and her limitations. 
We take from the sciences our first example of 
authority, and we have begun here because we 
find that the authority of nature can be justified, 
and that reason quite recognizes the validity of 
the claim which nature presents to man in the 
system in which he lives. 

Reason can reco^ize the processes and methods 
of nature. Indeed, the jjossibility of science de- 
pends on the presupposition of the rationality of 
nature. Acting on that supposition, science has 
questioned nature, has experimented with her, 
has come to know her, has summed up its know- 
ledge of nature in the special sciences, and has 
succeeded in this venture just because it has 
recognized the order of nature as real, objective, 
authoritative. The value of the generalizations 
of science lies in the fact that they represent 
nature, and that they may be verified in the 
processes and in the facts of nature. This means 
that the order of nature is recognized by man 
as authoritative, and science has taken it as 
such. No doubt, there is a correspondence be- 
tween the order of nature and the constitution 
of the human mind. The correspondence exists, 
whatever the explanation of it may be. It wordd 
lead us too far afield to inquire into the origin 
and character of the correspondence. Nor is it 
necessary ; for, whether we hold that mind gives 
laws to nature or the converse, the correspon- 
dence stands. Mind and nature are related the 
one to the other. So, whether we inquire into 
the order of nature or into the constitution of 
mind, we are led to something common to both. 
For nature is rational, is a system, and mind finds 
that the rationality in nature is akin to the 
rationality of which it is conscious in itself, 

2. Authority of the laws of reason. — When we 
inquire, therefore, into the constitution of mind, 
we start with the presupposition that we shall 
find it rational, just as we have found nature to 
be rational. ^ One of the chief characteristics of 
mind is that it has the power of transcending par- 
ticular experiences, ana of making universal and 
necessary propositions, which it believes to he 


true always and everywhere. These judgments 
are disclosed to it on reflexion, but from their very 
nature they lie at the foundation of all experi- 
ence, and without them experience would not be 
possible. They are of such a kind that the mind 
recognizes their truth and validity as soon as it 
understands them. They bear on the face of them 
their own irresistible evidence. It is impossible 
for us to think of an event happening without a 
cause. The law of causation rules our thinking, 
and of an unrelated event we are unable to con- 
ceive. Axioms are axiomatic. We canoot think 
without them. It makes no difference whether we 
call them ‘ axioms,’ or designate them ‘ postulates’ ; 
in either case they are there as the foundation 
of all our thinking. Without them we should 
fall into contradiction, and lapse into confusion. 
Thought must be consistent with itself, that is, it 
must not he self-contradictory, and thought must 
he consistent with reality. On the other hand, 
these universal and necessary judgments must he 
prepared to vindicate their validity. They must 
submit to criticism, and show themselves in their 
universal and necessary character. They must 
show themselves in all the glory of their self- 
evidence ; they must he prepared to prove that the 
opposite of them is inconceivable ; and they must 
prove that, unless we accept them, our thinking 
will be self-contradictory. It is not necessary to 
enumerate^ these axioms. Two and two make 
four, a thing cannot be and not be at the same 
time — on such axioms as these all are agreed, 
whatever the explanation of their validity may 
be. All thinking must assume the law of non- 
contradiction, as all fruitful thinking must re- 
cognize the validity of the laws of logic. 

These axioms are authoritative, and are authori- 
tative in the ordinary meaning of the term. They 
enforce obedience to them under the sanction that, 
if they are disregarded, thinking will be inept, 
unfruitful, nonsensical. In this sphere the anti- 
nomy between authority and freedom, between 
authority and reason, between the principle of 
authority and the principle of personality, does 
not emerge. For the principle of authority here 
is the very principle of reason itself, and these 
necessary and universal judgments are those which 
make freedom, personality, and reason possible. 
For reason can he exercised only on the basis of 
universality and necessity. Because there is a 
fixed order of nature, and necessary laws of reason, 
freedom is possible, and ideals may be conceived 
and realized. If there were no axioms, if there 
were no universal and necessary judgments, no 
fixed properties of things, it would not he possible 
for mind to conceive ends and adopt means for 
their realization. Nor would it be possible for 
man to maintain a rational relation to a random 
world. The main thing, however, to insist on 
here is that these universal and necessary judg- 
ments speak to us with authority, coerce our 
opinions and beliefs, and constrain us to action 
consistent with them. They have thus the note 
of authority, and enforce themselves on us with 
very drastic sanctions. Our thinking, our action, 
and even our feeling must be consistent with them, 
and must proceed with a due regard to their 
supremacy. 

3. Authority in the sphere of civil life.— -We 
have seen that authority is rightly exercised over 
us by the external order of the world, and by the 
laws of mind itself, and that the sanctions are of 
the most real and emphatic order. Can we find a 
legitimate sphere for authority, with appropriate 
sanctions, in the sphere of civil life, in the sphere 
of morals, and in the sphere of religion? It is 
impossible to say that in these spheres a denial of 
authority involves self-contradiction. Disloyalty, 
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disobedience, and anarchy are possible, as history 
abundantly shows. Take the case of government, 
and ask, What is the place of authority in it? 
Here clearly we must bring in a number of con- 
siderations which were not needed in relation to 
the authoritativeness of laws of nature and laws 
of mind. With his usual insight and sagacity, 
Bishop Butler sets forth the essential note of 
government when he says : 

*The annexing pleasure to some actions, and pain to others, 
in our power to do or forbear, and ^ving notice of this ap- 
pointment beforehand to those whom it concerns, is the proper 
formal notion of government. ... If civil magistrates could 
make the sanctions of their laws take place, without interposing 
at all, after they had passed them, without a trial and the 
formalities of an execution ; if they were able to make their 
laws execute themselves, or every offender to execute them 
upon himself — we should be just in the same sense under their 
government then as we are now ; but in a much higher degree, 
and more perfect manner ’ {Analogy ^ pt. 1, ch. ii.). 

Attaching pleasure to some actions and pains 
to others, and giving notice of the appointment 
beforehand, is the proper notion of government. 
Let us take this conception with us, as we seek 
to investigate the function of authority in civil 
government. The State is the source of authority 
within its dominions. It is the maker of laws: 
in its judicial function it is the administrator, and 
in its executive function it is the active agency in 
enforcing obedience. All local authorities are de- 
rived from the State. These may he administra- 
tive, like town and county authorities, authorities 
dealing with public health, and so on ; they may 
be judicial ; or they may be commercial ; yet each 
delegated authority derives its power from the 
State, and is responsible to the State for its exer- 
cise. The authority of each independent State is 
supreme within its own dominion. It might be 
asked, What is the State, and from what source 
is its authority derived? That is too large a 
question to be discussed here (see art. Govern- 
ment). But it may be well to learn from com- 
petent authority what is meant by law, by 
sovereignty, and by subjection and obedience. 
Austin tells us that-— 

‘Laws set by God to men, laws established by political 
superiors, and laws set by men to men (though not by political 
superiors) are distinguished by numerous and important differ- 
ences, but agree in this, that all of them are set by rational 
and intelligent beings to intelligent and rational beings* 
{Lectures on Jurisprudence^ voL i. p. 3 [3-vol. ed. 1861]). 
Again, * Of the laws set by men to men, some are established 

political superiors, sovereign and subject ; by persons exer- 
cising supreme and subordinate government, in independent 
nations, or independent political societies ’ (p. 2). As to the 
source of law, it is thus stated : ‘ Every positive law, or every 
law simply and strictly so called, is set by a sovereign person, 
or a sovereign body of persons, to a member or members of the 
independent political society wherein that person or body is 
sovereign or supreme. Or, changing the expression, it is set by 
a monarch or sovereign member to a person or persons in a state 
of subjection to its author ’ (p. 109). Again, ‘ The notions of 
sovereignty and independent political society may be expressed 
concisely thus : if a determinate human superior, not in a 
habit of obedience to a like superior, receive habitual obedience 
from the bulk of a given society, that determinate superior is 
sovereign in that society, and the society (including the superior) 
is a society political and independent’ (p. 170). 

It may be well to refer in this connexion to 
Maine’s The Early History of Institutions, p. 
349 f. , for an independent contribution to Austiir s 
theory of sovereignty and subjection. As to the 
theory itself, it is very abstract, and the great 
political facts are reduced and attenuated to ab- 
stractions, in which the fact of sovereign service 
and the loyalty of subjects have disappeared. It 
is well to have a description of abstract sovereignty 
and abstract obedience attenuated to the utter- 
most. Yet, after all, it does not help us much in 
our inquiry. It may be desirable for the student 
to read more modern contributions to the theory 
of the State, especially those which have been 
influenced by the philosophy of Kant, and by the 
great idealist school more or less dominated in 
this regard by Hegel, Reference may be made to 


Green’s ‘Principles of Political Obligation’ {Col^ 
lected Worlcs, vol. ii. p. 445) : 

‘It IS a mistake to think of the State as an aggregation of 
individuals under a sovereign — equally so whether we suppose 
the individuals as such, or apart from what they derive from 
society, to possess natural nghts, or suppose them to depend 
on the sovereign for the possession of rights. A State pre- 
supposes other forms of community, with the nghts which 
arise out of them, and exists only as sustaining, securing, and 
completing them. In order to make a State, there must have 
been families of which the members recognized rVht- " or.n'- 
other (recognized in each other powers capable o (hveviicj" 
by reference to a common Good) : there must further have been 
intercourse between families, or between tribes that have grown 
out of families, of which each in the same sense recognized 
rights in the other. The recognition of a right being very far 
short of the definition, the admission of a right in each other 
by two parties, whether individuals, families, or tribes, being 
very different from agreement as to what the right consists in 
— what it is a right to do or acquire — ^the rights recognized 
require definition and reconciliation in a general law. When 
such a general law has been arrived at, regulating the position 
of members of a family towards each other and the dealings of 
families or tribes with each other ; when it is voluntarily recog- 
nized by a community of families or tribes, and maintained by 
a power strong enough at once to enforce it within the com- 
munity and to defend the integrity of the community against 
attacks from without, then the elementary State has been 
formed.’ 

For the vindication of the exercise of authority 
in a State, it is not sufficient to dwell on the ab- 
stract relationship of sovereign and subject or on 
the mdependence of a State ; the authority must 
be vindicated on other grounds. Green has shown 
that a State is not an assemblage of mere indi- 
viduals under a common government. Individuals 
are already united by moral bonds ; they are in 
families, in tribes, and as such are in mutual 
recognition of rights and duties. Those in authority 
must do service, and must justify their action on 
the ground of recognized worth or good achieved ; 
or even on the lower ground of utility. Authority 
must justify its existence. Aristotle has well re- 
cog:nized and insisted on the obligation to service 
which attaches to those who exercise authority. 
He shows that a State is not an association formed 
exclusively for the acquisition of wealth, or for 
military strength, or for the encouragement of 
commerce. The object of the State is the pro- 
motion of the higher life. When men are associ- 
ated together in a State, ‘the object of their 
association is to live well — not merely to live.’ 

* Virtue and vice are matters of earnest consideration to all 
whose hearts are set upon good and orderly government. And 
from this fact it is evident that a State which is not merely nomm- 
ally, but in the true sense of the word a State, should devote its 
attention to virtue. To neglect virtue is to convert the political 
association into an alliance differing in nothing except in the 
local contiguity of its members from the alliance formed be- 
tween distant States, to convert the law into a mere covenant, 
or, as the sophist Lycophron said, a mere surety for the mutual 
respect of rights, without any qualification for producing good- 
ness or justice in the citizens. But it is clear that this is the 
true view of the State, i.e. that it promotes the virtue of its 
citizens* (Aristotle’s Politics, bk. in. ch. 9, Welldon’s tr. p. 
124 f.). 

The authority of a State is not justified by the 
mere fact of sovereignty ; the sovereigntj; must be 
of a certain character. According to Aristotle, it 
must be an institution in which goodness, virtue, 
and justice are produced in the citizens. The 
State, in more modem phraseology, must be an 
institution in which a man can find himself, realize 
himself, and by its means be able to live a rich, 
full, and gracious life. It must be the home in 
which his ideals are so far realized, which in the 
history of the past and in the situation of the pre- 
sent affords ideals worthy of imitation to the 
citizen in all the variety of his manifold endeav- 
our. The authority of a nation over its citizens is 
thus justified by the tradition of the nation, by its 
achievement in former ages, by the ideal it sets 
before them at the present hour, and by its pro- 
mise for the future. The authority of a State can 
neither be measured nor justified by the material 
force which it has at its command to enforce 
obedience. Force is no remedy, nor can it win 
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the loyalty of the governed. Without loyalty 
the exercise of authority is hindered, confined, 
rendered ineffective. It makes no difference in 
the final issue whether power is exercised by a 
king or by the citizens themselves ; for, if it is 
exercised unworthily, it casts a blight on the flower 
of loyalty, which is essential to the full exercise 
of authority. Briefly, it may be said that the 
State is an ethical institution, and while material 
force is needed, yet the exercise of that force is 
conditioned by the fact that it must always be 
exercised for the good of the community, and in 
the interests of the higher values. Authority and 
loyalty must go hand in hand in every State which 
is worthy of the name. Of the manifold relations 
of governor and governed, of the claims which the 
State has a right to make on its citizens, of the 
freedom of the individual over against the State, 
and of the limits of civil obedience it is not pos- 
sible to sjjeak here. Nor is it necessary, for the 
due exercise of authority in this sphere must 
always be in such ways as to carry with it the 
consent of the citizen, to arouse his loyalty, to 
deepen his sense of obligation to the State, and to ! 
quicken him to do the State enthusiastic service. 
In this sphere, too, authority has to justify itself 
by its fruits. 

4 . Authority in morals. — We have passed in- 
sensibly to the exercise of authority in the sphere 
of moral life. Is there a Categorical Imperative ? 
Is there an Ought, a law binding on us, which we 
must obey unconditionally, and cannot disobey 
except at our direst peril ? To these <juestions it 
is not possible to give an exhaustive answer 
within our limits. The facts of the moral life are 
so various, the explanations of them so numerous, 
and the theories of ethics so manifold, that it is 
difficult to isolate the voice of authority, and to 
give here a distinct and categorical answer. Yet 
the ordinary moral consciousness speaks of virtue 
and vice, of good and evil, and of right and wrong, 
and it has definite meanings when it uses these 
ethical contrasts. It has a notion that virtue and 
vice relate to character, that good and evil relate 
to the end of life, and that right and wrong refer 
to a standard. It is conscious, also, that they 
all relate somehow to an ideal of conduct. When 
it speaks of right and wrong, it sets up a standard 
of conduct ; when it speaks of good and evil, it 
passes a judgment on the end and purpose of life ; 
and when it speaks of virtue and vice, it recognizes 
an ideal of character which it feels ought to be 
realized in practical life. 

Students of ethics will remember Kant’s treat- 
ment of the ordinary moral consciousness, which 
in his Metaphysic of Ethic he analyzes, on the 
way towards his theoretical exposition of ethic, 
Kant lays stress on the Good Will as the 
absolute example of Good. He insists that the 
aim of the practical reason is to produce an 
absolutely good will, not a will which is good only 
as a means to happiness. A good will is the 
supreme good, though it may not have attained 
to completeness. Inasmuch, however, as a per- 
fectly good will is not attainable in its fullness 
here, Kant proceeds to set forth the notion of 
duty. He assumes that the good will in its com- 
pleteness is wholly rational, and obeys without 
question or hesitation the law of reason. But in 
a being like man, who has passions and desires as 
well as reason, the good will is not wholly good. 
Hence the need of the conception of Duty. Kant 
insists that duty excludes not only all direct viola- 
tion of morality but all acts the motive of which is 
inclination, even when these are not in themselves 
opposed to duty. In the second place, he shows 
that the moral value of an action is determined by 
the maxim or subjective principle of will which it 


manifests, not in relation to the object which acts 
upon desire. And be concludes, in the third place, 
that duty may be defined as the obligation to act 
from reverence for law (cf. J. Watson, The Phil- 
osophy of Kant Explained [1901], to which the 
present writer is deeply indebted). Man, how- 
ever, is a being whose desires are not invariably 
in harmony with reason. But a good will cannot 
be determined by natural inclination ; it must be 
determined solely by the principle of duty for 
duty’s sake. There is thus a dualism in human 
nature, there are wants and desires which demand 
satisfaction, and there is reason, which prescribes 
conformity to duty. What is the relation of duty 
to desire ? In answering this question, Kant 
passes from the analysis of the moral conscious- 
ness to the problem of moral philosophy. And 
among other questions he asks this one, What is 
the nature of the supreme good ? He derives it 
from the idea of moral perfection, which reason 
forms a priori and connects inseparably with the 
conception of a free will. The principle of mo- 
rality is, and must be, independent of experience, 
and derives its authority solely from reason. As 
Dr. Watson says : 

* We learn three thinjjs : firstly, that all moral conceptions 
proceed from reason entirely a priori ; secondly, that it is of 
supreme importance to set the conceptions of morality before 
the mind in their purity, and not merely in the interest of a 
true theory of morality, but also as an aid in practical life ; and 
thirdly, that the principles of pure practical reason, unlike those 
of theoretical reason, do not depend in a sense upon the peculiar 
nature of man, but are derived from the very conception of a 
rational being, and therefore apply to all rational beings ’ (op. 
cit. p. 317). 

Following out these assumptions, Kant proceeds 
to set forth the metaphysic of morality. The 
Categorical Imperative is expounded, and in pur- 
suance of it he sets forth the laws of the universal 
imperative of duty. ‘ Act as if the maxim from 
which yon act were to become through your will a 
universal law of nature.’ Another law reached by 
him after a prolonged discussion, into which we 
cannot enter, is, ‘Act so as to use humanity, 
whether in your own person or in the person of 
another, always as an end, never as merely a 
means.’ And a third law arises to complete the 
series; ‘Act in conformity with the idea of the 
will of every rational being as a will which 
lays down universal laws of action,’ [We use 
the translation of Dr. Watson.] Enthusiastic 
Kantians have compared these with Newton’s 
three laws of motion. There need be no hesita- 
tion in recognizing their abiding worth. Nor 
need there be any hesitation in acknowledging 
the indebtedness of mankind to Kant for his 
lofty teaching regarding the conception of Duty. 
It is a permanent gain that he has shown the 
impossibility of deriving the Categorical Impera- 
tive from what he calls the Hypothetical Im- 
perative. It is the practice in some schools of 
thought to derive the binding character of obli- 
gation from the fact that, if we are to gain an end, 
we must use the appropriate means. This is quite 
true. If I am to become a teacher, I must qualify 
myself for the office. And so with regard to the 
use of any other means by which an end is gained. 
I may decline to be a teacher, and so be discharged 
from the training needed for a teacher. But I 
may not decline to be moral. The demand of 
morality on me is absolute. For this demonstra- 
tion the world is indebted to Kant. 

The severely abstract character of Kant’s ethic 
has given rise to difficulties. It is hard for the 
student of his ethic to find a point of contact with 
this working-day world. It is also severely intel- 
lectual, and seems to disregard the real nature of 
man. A common prayer of religious men, both in 
the congregation and in solitude, is, ‘ Incline my 
heart to keep Thy law.’ If this prayer is answered, 
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and the heart is inclined to keep the law, immedi- 
ately the act is removed from the sphere of duty, 
for inclination has nothing to do with duty. To 
touch morality with emotion would seem to destroy 
its character. Yet on some occasions Kant seems 
himself to be filled with emotion. This is specially 
the case in his commanding and striking address 
to Duty, and when he contemplates the majesty 
of the starry heavens above and the moral law 
within. Are we to say that in these moments 
Kant is lifted out of the sphere of morality ? The 
truth seems to be that Kant in his analysis of the 
moral consciousness has forgotten the feelings and 
emotions and desires. Or, when he remembers 
them, he thinks of them only as disturbing ele- 
ments, as hindrances to the working of the Cate- 
gorical Imperative. He has not apparently con- 
templated the possibility of a man doing his duty 
because he likes to do it. If statutes may become 
songs, if a man may learn to love the law, how 
does it stand with him? Is he moral or is he 
outside of morality ? Apparently in his analysis 
Kant has left out this possibility. It is curious to 
reflect that Herbert Spencer also comes to a similar 
conclusion, for he thinks that in a perfectly evolved 
State the sense of obligation will cease, as duty 
will become pleasure, and the strain will no longer 
be needed [Data of Ethics y § 47). In his exposition 
Dr. Watson says : 

* A perfectly good will agrees with the rational will of man 
in conforming to objective laws, hut it differs in not being 
under an obligation to conform to them. An imperative has 
no meaning as applied to the Divine will or any other holy 
will, such a will being by its very nature in harmony with the 
law of reason. Imperatives are therefore limited to beings 
whose will is imperfect, such as the will of man, expressing as 
they do the relation of objective law to an imperfect will ’ (op. 
cit p. 318). 

It seems a somewhat curious outcome. Is an 
Imperative less imperative when I consent to its ! 
rationality, and consent with my whole nature so ! 
completely that all its impulses, desires, and 
longings are constrained so thoroughly that ^ all 
opposition to it passes away ? Is the imperative- 
ness of the Imperative less than before ? Does an 
Imperative ever become real and operative until I 
lay it on myself, and make it binding on myself ? 
Does it cease when I am able to make it wholly 
operative ? It would seem, therefore, that there is 
something lacking in the analysis of the moral 
oousciousness instituted by Kant. It neglects feel- 
ing. It forgets that the moral appeal is directed 
not to the intellect alone ; to the will alone. It 
commands that the inclinations, the passions, and 
the desires shall he yoked to duty, and that man 
as a whole and as a community shall become moral. 
Moral authority does not cease when the will of 
man becomes wholly the good will, nor does obli- 
gation cease when man is wholly moralized. The 
statute does not cease to be a statute when it be- 
comes a song, nor does the law vanish when the 
heart of man is inclined to keep it. We may not 
inquire further, in this place, into the nature of 
moral obligation, nor need we discuss the various 
views of it which have appeared in the history of 
ethics. It is suflicient for us to have indicated 
that morality has authority, from whatsoever 
source it may be conceived to flow, Man feels 
that he is bound to attain a certain character, to 
live up to a certain standard, and to attain to that 
ideal of life which can he described as good. The 
inward moral feeling must agree with an objective 
reality, and his judgment of values must be rooted 
in reality. The obmctive worth must be realized in 
the inward life. Here, however, we pass beyond 
the bounds of ethics, and enter into the sphere of 
religion. 

S. Authority in religion.— In the sphere of re- 
ligion, authority takes on a new form, speaks to 
us with a new voice, and passes from the sphere of 


the impersonal into that of the personal life. As 
Hegel finely says : 

‘ All the various peoples feel that it is in the religious con- 
sciousness they possess truth, and they have always regarded 
religion as constituting their true dignity and the Sabbath of 
their lives. Whatever awakens in us doubt and fear, all sorrow, 
all care, ... we leave behind on the shores of time ; and as 
from the highest peak of a mountain, far away from all definite 
view of what is earthly, we look down calmly on all the limita- 
tions of the landscape and of the world, so with the spiritual 
eye man, lifted out of the hard realities of this actual world, 
contemplates it as something having only the semblance of 
existence, which, seen from this pure region, bathed in the 
beams of the spiritual sun, merely reflects back its shades of 
colour, its varied tints and lights, softened away into eternal 
rest ’ (Philosophy of Rehgion, Eng. tr., vol. i. p. 3). 

It is iu the sphere of religion that all the 
authorities referred to above are harmonized, 
unified, and made effective in a grander manner. 
For it is here that we can gather them into a 
unity, and see them to be one, for they reflect the 
absolute, central unity of the universe. When we 
speak of the unity of nature and the authoritative 
character of its system, we really mean the unity 
which is given to the universe by the mind whicn 
informs it, and by the presence enshrined in it. It 
is the primaiy revelation of God, and speaks to us 
with a Divine meaning ; and when we read its 
meaning we are thinking the thoughts of God. 
So, also, when we read and decipher the laws of 
reason, think out the first principles of reason, 
and act on its axioms, we are dealing with reason 
which is not merely ours, but is also objective and 
authoritative. So, also, when we read history, 
dwell on the life of man organized into communi- 
ties, and realize what in this sphere authority and 
subjection mean, here too we are in a Divine pre- 
sence, and the powers which be have been ordained 
of God. All authority is thus ultimately Divine 
authority. This is true whether we regard the 
world from the theistic or from the pantheistic 
point of view. In the latter case authority comes 
from the perfect whole, in the former case it comes 
from the living God who has made, sustains, and 
rules the world. So, too, the binding power of 
morality flows from God. It is for this reason 
mainly that we are dissatisfied with the analysis 
of Kant, and regard it as imperfect. For religion 
comes to ethics and seeks to deliver it from the 
dry abstractions on which it deliglits to dwell, and 
strives to bring it into the warm relation of per- 
sonal affection. It would relate moral feeling, 
moral aspiration, and moral obligation not to an 
impersonal law or to abstract truth, but to a Living 
Presence, to a Holy Person, to a Lo\Tiig Will. 
Religion would not distinguish minutely between 
a Divine nature and a Divine will, nor would it 
seek to derive the Divine authority from a Divine 
will as distinguished from a Divine nature, for to 
religion the Divine will is only the expression of 
the Divine character. 

As to the authority of nature, of truth, of civil 
society, of moral law, religion regards it as valid 
in its own place and way. They are expres- 
sions of the Divine nature, and express it as 
far as they can. But nature is an imperfect ex- 
pression ot the Divine nature. It may show forth 
certain aspects of the Divine nature, but the full 
meaning of God cannot he expressed in nature, or 
in human reason, or even m man as yet. God has 
really put a meaning into His works, and that 
meaning we are bound to read. Science is our 
interpretation of that meaning so far as we have 
been able to read it. There is a wider, deeper 
meaning in history, and in the nature of man, for 
here we deal with a world of persons, each of 
whom has or may have a meaning in himself. 
But even here the language of human life and 
destiny which God has had to use to express His 
meaning is not adequate to its work. For man is 
imperfect, man has been so far non-rational aud 
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non-moral, and the meaning of an absolutely moral 
and rational Personality cannot be expressed by 
these imperfect means. Yet nature and history 
do in some measure reveal God, and their value 
for religion consists in the fact that they reveal 
the living, personal God. It is for this reason 
that they speak with an authoritative voice. 
They reveal God. But the source of all authority 
is God, and the motive to obedience is love to God, 
who has thus revealed Himself to man through 
nature, reason, and history. The ultimate sanc- 
tion of this authority is transformed from the old 
mode of coercion, and has become something new. 
No longer is man impelled by the fear of conse- 
quences, or by the dread of an external penalty 
somehow connected with disobedience.^ The 
strongest sanction is that he dreads with un- 
speakable terror the possibility of estrangement 
from God, and of losing that fellowship which is 
his very life. 

This, then, is the nature of authority in religion. 
And it sums up in itself all other authorities. It 
deepens the sources of authority, it transforms its 
sanctions, and in so doing makes them more than 
ever coercive. It is also to he observed that this 
authority is wielded by God Himself and by Him 
alone. God alone is Lord of the conscience, and 
He alone can command the conscience. Amy 
other authority is at best ministerial, and is 
authoritative only in so far as it can produce and 
substantiate its credentials from Him. Laws of 
nature, laws of reason, laws of civil authority, 
laws of morals, are binding on men so far as they 
are laws of God, and no rarther. This seems to 
be what authority is from the religious point of 
view. 

Again, from the religious point of view aU 
things and agencies have their value in this, that 
they express God^s meaning, and are of worth just 
so far as they are able to express that meaning. 
Thus they have to be suwlemented and added to 
by those other ways of Divine expression which 
are to be found in the history of man and in the 
fullest revelations of God. This is not the place 
for a lengthy discussion of revelation, or of that 
form of it which Christians believe to be the 
highest and fullest, viz. the revelation of God given 
to man in Christ. Nor can we even indicate how 
in the revelation of God in Christ there is a com- 
plete expression of the Divine nature, and the 
manifestation of authority binding on all. Truth 
for the intelligence, life for the heart, and energy 
for the will are summed up in Him who is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life. 

Leaving these topics for adequate treatment in 
their proper places, we may note here that the 
authority of God vindicates itself on every ground 
on which it could be vindicated. We instinctively 
bow down in obedience to the highest and the best, 
to the wisest and the most pure, to the mightiest and 
the greatest. We bow down to this authority and 
regard its^ behests as binding, not merely because 
we recognize its right to command, but because we 
find also that its service is perfect freedom, because 
we are persuaded that it can guide, strengthen, 
comfort, and console. Here also authority ap- 
pears finally in its strongest and most persuasive 
form. Perhaps the most picturesque, as it is also 
the strongest form of authority, is that exerted by 
a person upon persons. Think of the loyalty of 
soldiers to the general in whom they trust, think of 
the devotion of disciples to a master, think of the 
loyalty of men to a great political leader ; they 
Avill work for him, serve him, live for him, die 
for him; his word will send them forth to fulfil 
his Avill or die. This element of personal devotion 
appears in religion in the very form which religion 
in its highest flights takes. Prom this point of 


view natural laws, laws of reason, laws of morals, 
become ways by which we acquaint ourselves with 
God I but these do not satisfy, they simply impel 
us on to acquaint ourselves with God and be at 
peace. 

From this point of view certain discussions re- 
garding the ways by which God makes Himself 
known simply become irrelevant. There is no 
need to inquire into infallibility, or inerrancy, or 
any other categories of the same kind. These are 
categories which men cannot use. Nor are they 
needed. For the ways by which God makes Him- 
self known are simply means to an end, and we 
need not s^nd time on their characteristics. We 
only ask, Do they lead to God ? However good 
and sure the ways may be, their ultimate value 
lies in this — that they lead to God. Yet men may 
linger in them, admire them, speculate about them, 
their beauty, inerrancy, and so on, till they place 
them in a position which belongs to God alone. 
It is time that men should use them as they are 
meant to be used, and cease to attribute to them 
qualities which belong to God alone. 

Authority then is real, is ever present with men, 
is indispensable for the training and education of 
man. It is exercised in many ways and in many 
degrees. It has to justify itself not merely by 
the exercise of power, and by the ruder kinds of 
penalty ; it has to meet the demands of human 
reason, to satisfy the requirements of the human 
conscience, and to prove itself the guide, the 
counsellor, the friend of man. The will must find 
in it purpose, guidance, and energy ; the heart 
must find in it something to stir the emotions, to 
win the affections, and to arouse the higher pas- 
sions of love and desire. And the intelligence 
must find in it truth, principle, and reality. 
When we trace all authority up to God, we have 
named that name which at once satisfies all the 
demands that men have a right to make on the 
authority which confronts them with an absolute 
claim to loyalty and obedience. 
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James Iverach. 

AUTOMATISM. — Originally the ‘automatic' 
meant that which happens of itself and without 
any visible external cause, and the uses of the 
word in the various sciences may ail be traced 
back to this etymological signification. 

I. The first of these is the physiological. When 
motions are observed in an organism which are not 
apparently initiated by any external stimulation, 
the action is described as automatic, and this 
automatism is one of the chief marks of a living 
body. Physiologists, however, generally hold that 
such spontaneity is only apparent, being really a 
secondary rearrangement and interaction of the 
chemical and physical forces which have been 
taken into the organism. * All physiological activity 
is thus taken as continuous with and included in 
the general scheme ot physical interactions. 

* See, however, art. Attention, p. 218», and H. Driesch, The 
Science and Philosophy of the Organism, London, 1908. 
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2* When this point of view is extended to the 
psychological plane and confronted with the fact 
of consciousness, it may engender that form of 
psycho-physical parallelism known as psycho- 
physical automatism, or the Automaton Theory. 
As the various physical energies are taken to form 
a closed system with a hxed amount of energy 
and incapable of being affected by anything alien 
or extraneous (such as consciousness), it must on 
this theory be denied that consciousness has any 
efficacy, i.e. that its presence in any way alters 
the course of physical change. Why it should 
exist at all becomes a problem; but it may be 
regarded as an epi-phenomenony a sort of unsub- 
stantial reflexion which accompanies, and is pro- 
bably in some unexplained way produced by, the 
flux of physical changes, or as a series of changes 
running parallel to, and somehow corresponding 
with, the physical changes, but of a fundamentally 
different order. The scientific aim of the doctrine 
of psycho-physical parallelism is to distinguish : 
sharply between psychical and physical process, 
and it has the methodological advantage of freeing ■ 
the consideration of the latter from the perplexing 
influence of the former. It may assume a double 
form, according as the automatism is supposed to 
be conscious or not. If the automatism is uncon- 
scious, the motions of the organism merely simu- 
late the phenomena of feeling and consciousness. 
According to Descartes, animals are unconscious 
automata of this kind. But inasmuch as the only 
consciousness of which any one has direct experi- 
ence is his own, this argument may, and indeed 
must, be extended also to human actions. Another's 
consciousness is always an inference by analogy 
drawn from his actions. We assume our fellow- 
men to be conscious, because they behave as we 
do, who are. But though in our own case we have 
direct experience of the existence of consciousness, 
we have not even here direct experience of its 
efficacy, if (with, e.g,, Hume) we choose to set 
aside the testimony of the direct experience of 
agency as a proof of ‘ causation.' The theory of 
psycho-physical automatism, then, fits in well 
enough with the assumptions of physics ; but it 
comes into conflict with the biological presumption 
of the survival- value of any characteristic of life 
which has been progressively developed. Bor, 
unless consciousness possessed efficacy and altered 
the course of physical change, it is hard to see 
how it could have had survival-value. A com- 
plete refutation of psycho-physical automatism, 
however, can be achieved only by displaying the 
methodological nature of its fundamental assump- 
tions. 

3, In psychology proper, action is said to^ be 
automatic wherever the organism functions with- 
out the voluntary control (and in extreme cases 
even without the knowledge) of consciousness. 
Thus functions which are ‘ automatic ' in the first 
sense may or may not be ‘automatic’ also in 
this ; while, if the second sense of ‘ automatism ’ is 
adopted, it follows that all bodily motions are 
‘ automatic ’ also, in this third sense. In practice, 
however, psychologists do not work with this 
theory, but are wont to distinguish between 
voluntary and automatic psychic processes. Auto- 
matism in this sense is closely related to the 
phenomena of Volition (g.u) and Habit (g.^.). 
Fully conscious volition occupies an extreme 
position on a continuous scale, the other end of 
which is steeped in complete automatism. Such 
volition appears to be the condition of organic re- 
sponse only to relatively new situations, and, as in- 
volving eflbrt, stram, thought, and time, is too ex- 
pensive a process biologically not to be economized 
as much as possible. Accordingly, the volitional 
character of an action recedes more and more 


into the background as a function becomes estab- 
lished. As actions become familiar and habitual 
by repetition, volition and consciousness both tend 
to fade from the experience which accompanies the 
action, though for a long time the continuance of 
these factors as powers kept in reserve is sug- 
gested by their re-appearance in emergencies. In 
this way what was originally a highly conscious, 
difficult, and volitional act (e,g. walking or read- 
ing) may become degraded into almost any degi'ee 
of facile automatism, though it should always be 
remembered that this psychological declension 
means a biological gain. Hence it may even be 
maintained that the distinction between the 
secondary automatism which is acquired, and the 
primary automatism of all the organic functions 
which are not (normally) under the control of the 
will or within the cognizance of consciousness, 
may ultimately be abolished. The difference be- 
tween them may be reduced to one between 
acquisitions of a newer and of an older date, and 
primary automatism may be regarded as that part 
of vital functioning which has become so regular 
and certain as no longer to require conscious super- 
vision, This interpretation is evidently attractive 
from an evolutionary standpoint, but as evidently 
it needs to be combined with some biologically 
acceptable theory of the transmission (or apparent 
transmission) of habits. 

The philosophic importance of this secondary 
automatism is considerable. For it enables the 
moralist to include within the sphere of his com- 
petence many acts and processes which as experi- 
enced are no longer voluntary or even conscious, 

I and so facilitates the evolutionary treatment of 
I ethical data. It plainly suggests, moreover, a 
1 definite theory of the origin, function, and future 
' of consciousness. If it is a law of function to 
tend from the conscious and volitional towards 
the habitual, involuntary, and unconscious, it 
would seem that any perfectly adjusted func- 
tioning must be unconscious, that consciousness 
itself was essentially a concomitant of a disturb- 
ance of habit, and that unconscious functioning 
was both the beginning and the end of conscious 
life. Thus consciousness would be essentially 
evanescent and transitory. This inference can 
he avoided only by denying that the growth of 
automatism is to he conceived as a mechanical 
process. It must be conceived as teleologically 
conditioned throughout, i.e, as a device for the 
facilitation of reactions upon stimulation, and for 
the economizing of a consciousness which always 
has more work than it can properly attend to, 
and so attends to the calls upon it in the order of 
their urgency. A good deal of evidence may be 
adduced, from the actual distribution of conscious- 
ness and automatism in the performance of organic 
functions of the same antiquity, to show that the 
lapsing into automatism does in point of fact occur 
in this teleological way. 

4. In addition, however, to the actions which 
are removed from conscious control after having 
once been conscious, other automatisms are found 
to occur which seem never to have formed part^ of 
the conscious personality. They seem to be initi- 
ated outside the normal course of experience, and 
to intrude upon it as aliens. They may assist it, 
or more frequently disturb it,^ whence they are 
usually regarded as pathological Such auto- 
matisms are usually sporadic and discontinuous, 
but may attain to a considerable degree of co- 
herence and persistence in cases of ‘multiple ’ and 
‘alternating^ personality (q.v,Y They have been 
classified as sensory (e.g. dreams and visual 
and auditory hallucinations [gf*'^*]) and motor 
(automatic speaking and writing), and their inter- 
pretation raises the important question of sub- 
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conscious mental life (see Subconsciousness) and 
its relation to consciousness. It is also thought by 
some that in such automatisms traces of super- 
normal knowledge and powers may be detected, 
and these have been claimed as evidence of the 
possibility of communications from the departed. 
Their biological value for the guidance of conduct 
is not as a rule great, and this is precisely the 
reason why they are usually treated as patho- 
logical. But the whole subject has not yet been 
adequately studied. It is clear, however, that 
historically these automatisms have contributed 
greatly to the belief in possession, inspiration, and 
in the supernatural generally. 
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AUTONOMY. — The term ^autonomy,’ as em- 
ployed by very early writers, is distinctly political, 
signifjdng civxl or national independence. Some 
authors of the 17 th and 18th cents, use it to denote 
the freedom of the religious conscience. Kant is 
the only one who introduces it into the language 
of moral philosophy, in a truly characteristic sense 
(* Gmndlegung zur Metaphysilc der Sitten,’ Sdmmt- 
liche Werke^ ed, Rosenkranz, Leipzig, 1838-1842, 
viii. 71 ff. ; ‘ Kritik der praktischen Vernunft,’ ih, 
p. 145 fi*. ). By autonomy of the will, Kant means 
the faculty that the will possesses of being its 
own lawgiver, of being itself, by its own nature, 
the source and substance of the moral law, the 
moral law itself. 

Under what conditions can the will be auto- 
nomous? When it is determined by its own form, 
not by its object. This condition is fulfilled if the 
will obeys only general laws, if it admits only of 
those niaxims (i.e. motives) which can he trans- 
formed into general laws. The will which always 
acts with regard to the universal, as such, provides 
its own laws ; it is autonomous ; it is free. For 
to be free is to obey absolute imperatives, and 
imperatives of this kind are not the outcome 
of experience, hnt solely of reason as practical 
reason. 

The opposite of autonomy is heteronomy. It is simply the 
subjection of the will to some object or other, i,e. ultimately, to 
the desire of being Heteronomoiis imperatives are 

never absolute, _ because they imply empirical conditions in the 
subject and object, which do not exist everywhere and at all 
times. They therefore cannot submit to that moral position 
which consists in the unconditional surrender of the free will to 
absolute laws (i.e. of the will to itself, for nothing is absolute in 
the practical order of things except liberty itself) ; or, in other 
words, of the empirical will to the pure will. One form of 
heteronomy is theonomy. It consists in obeying God, because 
He has sanctioned certain laws, arbitrarily imposed by Him by 
means of punishments and rewards. * 

The ethics of autonomy, therefore, is the ethics 
of the pure will or of liberty. This pure will 
naturally has an object, but it is not the matter of 
this object that determines it; it is its form only, 
or rather the quality that makes it worthy of 
being sought after by a will which aims at realizing 
the universal, i.e. general, laws. Thus general 
happiness can be sought after by a free will; yet 
not always so far as to embrace the well-being 
of humanity, which is of interest to our human 
sensibilities, but only in so far as it can form the 
contents of a general law, which concerns the 
understanding of all rational beings. 

Autonomy is a kind of summary, forming the 
kernel of Kantian ethics. Before it can be 
* These numbers refer to the paragraphs of the article. 


thoroughly appreciated and criticized, a general 
examination of the ethics must be made. We 
shall confine ourselves to a few brief remarks. In 
particular, notice that in Kant the idea of an 
autonomous will has two motives. ( 1 ) The first is 
the conception of liberty that it has within it. 
According to Kant, the will ceases to be free when 
it is determined by the attraction which any object 
other than itself may exercise over it. This is 
what might be called the ascetic element of Kant’s 
ethics. In all love, of whatever kind it is, he per- 
ceives only motives that are governed by the 
passions and self. (2) We must desire the uni- 
versal, for only the universal is presented to us as 
an element of pure reason ; all that is empirical is 
contingent. Here we find ourselves in the presence 
of the rational and social element of Kant’s ethics. 
These two pguments, which in Kant are blended 
in one, are in reality of very different kinds. The 
submission of the empirical will to the pure will is 
not connected with the idea of the universal, which 
Kant identifies elsewhere with the social ; on the 
other hand, this notion of the universal affects the 
will only when it becomes the object of an attrac- 
tion, the contents of a feeling. Kant’s ideal is a 
will which is identical with reason, but experience 
does not bear out the inference, and it is not con- 
clusively proved, that the man whose will has 
become ‘ pure,’ in the sense implied by Kant, is the 
moral man par excellence. It seems, indeed, that 
he would lack what constitutes the soul of all com- 
plete and profound morality. The Kantian idea of 
autonomy is an abstract idea stripped of all psycho- 
logical basis. It expresses an ideal of liberty in- 
deed, but Kant was quite unable to deduce from it 
practical rules for human conduct. 

Of present-day philosophers, the chief to revive 
the idea of autonomy is Cohen (‘Die Ethik des 
reinen Willens,’ System der FUlosophie^, 1907, pt. 
ii.). But, inspired by Fichte’s ideas, Cohen con- 
ceives autonomy, not as the faculty of practical 
reason, producing laws freely for human conduct, 
but as the faculty of man, making the human 
individual the supreme end of all his actions. 
Under this conception, autonomy becomes, in a 
direct and^ positive manner, a social principle, 
which it is in Kant only indirectly or rather 
negatively. 

Literature,- — F, Jodi, Geschichte der Ethik in der neueren 
Philosophic, Stuttgart, 1882-89 ; F. Paulsen, Kant, Stuttgart, 
1898 ; V, Delbos, La philosophic pratique de Kant, Paris, 1904, 

. Eugene Ehrhardt. 

AVALOKITESVARA.— I. The name.*— {a) 

Isvara, which, among naiydyihas (philosophers) 
and hhaktas (devotees) alike, refers to the personal 
and supreme god, means etymologically ‘king,’ 
‘ monarch.’ It is an epithet common to tjhe Bodhi- 
sattvas, or at least — for that name includes every 
individual who seeks to attain the Bodhi, even 
although he is still a ‘ natural man ’ (prthagjana) 
— to all the Bodhisattvas who are in complete 
possession of the qualifications of Bodhisattvas, 
viz. those who are ‘great Bodhisattvas’ (Bodhi- 
sattva-Mahasattva), ‘ masters of the ten stages of 
Bodhisattva-ship ’ (daiabhumi-Uvara) (see Maha- 
vyutpatti, 22, 15). But, when speaking of Avalo- 
kita, who is not only a ‘great god’ but a ‘god- 
providence,’ we cannot forget that 6iva is called 
the ‘great lord’ (Mahesvara) or simply, ‘the lord’ 
(Isvara). 

(5) The meaning of the compound ‘ A valokite^. 
vara ’ is not at all clear. Scholars do not agree as 
to its signification. It may mean either ‘ the lord 
of what we see,’ i,e, ‘of the present world,’ or ‘of 

* See Kem, Gesch. i. 324, Inscr, uit Battambang, 76 ; Burnouf, 
Introducti^, 226 ; Minayeff, Grammaire palie, p, 7 : ‘ le souve- 
rain qui voit tout’ ; Grunwedel, Lamaism, p. 130 ; Davids, 
Buddhism (1880), p. 200 ff. ; Waddell, Lamaism, p, 40, and 
JRAS, 1894; Watters, Vuan-Ckwang, i. 343; ‘the beholdina 
lord.’ 
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the view,® or ‘the lord whom we see,’ ‘the lord 
revealed,’ ‘ the master who is or was seen.’ * 

But the Tibetans, and no doubt their Indian 
authorities also, took it to mean ‘the lord who 
looks ’ ; for their translation ‘ Spyan - ras - gzigs ’ 
seems to dispense with the idea of ‘visible lord.’t 
Some modern interpreters have understood the 
Sanskrit name to signify : ‘ lord who looks down 
from on high.’ This meaning is not quite satis- 
factory, for Avalokita, like all Bodhisattvas, looks 
both at the Buddha Bhagavanmulchdvalokana- 
para^) and at the creatures with a look of com- 
passion (‘ Jcarundsnigdhdvalokana^).X 
This interpretation makes Avalokita an active 
present participle, which, as M. Kern remarks, 

IS bad grammar ; but Burnouf failed to see in this 
inaccuracy a decisive argument against the current 
interpretation, and we may agree with him.§ 
Further, from the ^ammatical point of view, 
Avalokitesvara, ‘lord of compassionate glances’ 
=Avalokana, ‘lord of special mercies,’ ‘lord with 
compassionate glances.’ 11 Avalokita is the god 
whose face is turned in every direction in order to 
see everything and to save everybody ; he is called 
‘the all-sided one,’ ‘ saTnantamukha.^ ^ 

(c) One of the most notable names of Avalokita, 
and certainly the one which gives us the best idea 
of the character which had been ascribed to him 
for a very long time, is Lokeivara, Lokandtha, 

‘ Lord, Protector of the world,’ M. Kem expresses 
it 1 ery well when he says that he is the ‘ god of 
the present,’ ‘he who bears the world,’ ‘son of a 
Buddha (Amitabha), as the present is the son of 
the past,’ the concrete counterpart of the ‘Body 
of Law’ {Dharmakdya)f the present form of the 
Buddha, ‘ the god of daylight and of the living, as 
Amitabha, who dwells in the setting sun, is the 
god of Paradise.’ ** The texts clearly show that 

* See Kern, l7iscr. uit Battamhang: ‘lord contemplated 
Avalokita i^vara=:vyakta isvara, i.e. a name of Siva; ‘lord of 
the view or of that which is seen’=dr§ti-guru, i.e. another name 
of Siva. 

\ Spyan-ras^ichak^uSy ‘eye,* It is a lofty expression. We 
have, e.g.t ‘thugs-rjei spyan-ras-kyis gzigs-pa: karunachaksusa 
avalokayan' (Sarat Chandra, Diet). Gzigs also is a word of 
elevated style, meaning ‘ to see,’ and, owing to the influence of 
the name of Avalokita, meaning ‘to give,’ ‘ compassion.’ If the 
Tibetan translation caused any doubt, the following quotation 
from the versified Karanda (Burnouf, Introd. p. 226) would dispel 
it : ‘He is so called because he regards with compassion beings 
suffering from the evils of existence.’ The Mongol has niduber 
utekeUmi, ‘who beholds,’ from nidxiber utehego, ‘to see,’ from 
niduUf ‘ eye.’ 

t Sddhana (text of incantation), quoted by Boucher, Icon. iL 
pp. 16, 18. Waddell explains ‘ look down from on high ’ by the fact 
that the usual dwelling-place of Avalokita is on mountains. 
This information is correct, and establishes a point of contact j 
between Avalokita and Siva. But the prefix ava has no such 
precise meaning. The vyavalokana^ ‘glance,’ like the smile 
(smita) and the beam (rct^i), is a mode of communication. 

§ Burnouf, Inirod. p. 226, note. Parijita{Mahdvyutpatt% 126, 
63) seems quite clearly to mean pari)itavdn, and it is possible 
that there are other examples. 

11 See BOhtlmgk-Both, s.v. lok with ava (§ 2). Further, 
avalokita means ‘a person to whom good-bye has been said,' 
‘one who has been seen for the last time’ (see indexes to 
Divydvaddna and Mahdvastu). Avalokitesvara is indeed the 
lord of the departed and the help of the dying. The present 
writer owes these valuable observations to Mr, F. W. Thomas. 

^ Lotus, ch. XXIV ; Kern, ii. 171 ; Beal, Catena, 384. Like 
samantachandra and samantdlokha, it is an epithet common to 
all the Bodhisattvas (Lalitavistara, 650, 11). 

** See Kern, op. cit With regard to the solar character of 
Amitabha and Avalokita, the first of the meditations on Ami- 
tabha, as It is described in the Amitdyurdhydna, is full of in- 
formation : ‘ all beings ... see the setting sun ’ (see § Q\ 
Amitabha is Siva unrevealed; Avalokita is Siva revealed. 
The infinite indivisible light which characterizes the former 
(amita ■ dbhd) is contrasted with the finite light (mita) of the 
latter : ‘ Brilliant is Lokesvara, who bears on his head Amitabha, 
brilliant with, as it were, the appearance of the sun and the 
moon with their finite splendour.’ Elsewhere Avalokita is repre- 
sented as having the sun as his body (dmakaravapus). The 
Paradise of Amitabha is closely connected with the town of 
Varuna in the West, the city of the sunset, which is usually 
called Sukha (Max Muller, SBE xlix. p. 22). It may also 
have some connexion with the city of Kusavati, where the 
‘great King of Glory’ reigns {Mahdsvdassanasutta, SBE xi. 
P 247). 
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Avalokita is the stm; and, in fact, Padmapani, 
‘lotus-bearer,’ which is a name of Avalokita, is 
also a name of Siirya (‘sun’). Avalokita is the 
Visnu of the Buddhists. 

2. If Avalokitesvara signified originally ‘ the lord 
who is seen,’ ‘ de geopenbaarde Herr,’ ‘ the revealed 
god,’ it looks as if we ought to trace hack this 
conception to the very origin of the personage 
under discussion. This would present difficulties.**^ 
However that may be, as it is very difficult to 
arrange our literary and iconograpbic material 
historically, we shall content ourselves with placing 
it in logical order. There will be good reason to 
doubt whether this plan gives an accurate idea 
of the evolution of Avalokita, because popular 
religion and religion as described by the sources 
are two very different things. 

3. Although the Mahdvastu gives a sketch of 
the theory of the hhumis (‘ spiritual stages ’) of the 
Bodhisattvas, although it abounds with ‘ areas ’ or 
‘ fields of Buddhas ’ [Buddhaksetra)^ there are no 
Great Bodhisattvas in it, playing the part of pro- 
tector of creatures and patron of Buddhas, and there 
is not a trace of Avalokita, 

In the Lalita^ among the 32,000 Bodhisattvas, who 
listen to Buddba, the author mentions Maitreya, 
r>haranisvara,t several others, and particularly a 
Mahakarundchandrin. Br. Waddell remarks that, 
in the Tibetan translation, this last name is re- 
placed hy Mahdkarunasattva (‘Snin-rje chen-po 
sems-dpa ’) ; now Mahdkaruna, ‘ the great and 
merciful one,’ is one of the innumerable synonyms 
of Avalokita. We leave it to the reader to judge 
whether this information is sufficient to contradict 
the popular opinion that there is no mention of 
Avalokita in the Lalita.X 

4. A great many authorities! do not give 
Avalokita unrivalled supremacy, but place him 
along with a certain number 01 conmanions, five 
or eight, apart from the crowd of Bodhisattvas, 
and accord him a kind of pre-eminence: ‘the 
sons of Buddha, with Avalokita and Manjughosa 
at their head . . ‘Avalokita, Samantabhadra 
(‘the wholly auspicious’), Manjughosa (‘lovely 
voice ’ = Manjusri ’), Ksitigarbha ( ‘ earth- womb ’), 
and Vajrin (‘thunderbolt -holder ’ = Vajrapani),’ 
whose special task is the struggle against the 
demons. 

In these texts we are confronted with a great 
superhuman saint, the chief of that noble group of 
Bodhisattvas who, according to the Great Vehicle, 
constitute ‘the congregation’ {Sahgha) or third 
jewel. Avalokita plays a most important part in 
some of the sutras, e.g. in the Dharmasahglti, 
where he extols charity, ‘the great compassion,’ 
the only function of the Bodhisattvas, to which 
one must give oneself up entirely without fear of 
committing sin ; if the exercise of charity involves 
wrong-doing, it is yet better to suffer the pains of 
hell than to deprive a creature of the hope he has 

* The present wnter thinks that M. Kem gives a perfect 
explanation of the nature of Avalokitesvara. who is a Buddhist 
§iva in visible form, while Amitabha is the Kiva Brahman. The 
former is characterized by the * measured ’ light of the sun and 
the moon, the latter is ethereal and infinite liffht (amvta). The 
Battambang inscription is very clear. But the present writer 
thinks that before becoming 6iva, Avalokitesvara was a 
Bodhisattva, and, as such, was named Avalokita, 

t ‘Lord of the earth,’ one of Siva’s names, a ‘ dhyanibuddba ’ 
in the Suvan^aprahhdsa; according to Waddell, *a common 
title for ManjuSri ’ (JRAS, 1894, p. 55). 

X Lunar names (chandra) are frequent among the Bodhisattvas 
(cf. Mahdvyutpatti, 23). 

§ e.g. Bodhicharydvatdra (ch. ii. 1, 48). In MahdvyutpatU 
(published a.d. 816-^38) 23, we find the following order : AvalO' 
kite^vara, Maitreya, Aka^agarbha, Samantabhadra, Vajrapa^ii 
ManjuSrikumarabhuta, Sarvanivaranaviskambhin, K§itigaibha, 
Mahasthamaprapta, Ratnaketu, Ratnapani, etc. It must be 
observed that Ratnapani (a future so-called Dhyanibodhisattva) 
is not the first of the Bodhisattvas ‘beginning Ratna ’ and 
also that ManjuSri holds quite a subordinate place. Cf. Dhar- 
rmsaiigraha, xii., where among the eight Bodhisattvas there 
is no mention of Avalokita. 
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laced in you.® Avalokita is a Great Bodhisattva, 
ut he is not the only one, nor is he unquestionably 

the first. . , , . . a ^ 

It is probably this stage m the history of Avalo- 
kita that is represented in the very old reliefs, 
where a ‘ Lotus- bearer ' Pa dmapani (afterwards 
the equivalent of Avalokita) appears with four or 
seven other Bodhisattvas, surrounding a Buddha 
or below a Buddha, t 

There is reason to believe that Maitreya (the 
future Buddha), for example, whose doctrinal 
position is better established, must originally 
have taken precedence of him,J and there are 
noteworthy and well-authenticated writings, such 
as the Sanskrit-Tibetan Lexicon [Mahavytdpatti) 
and the Chinese records, which lead us to believe 
that Maitreya was able to maintain his position. 
In any case, it must be noticed that the r6le 
of ‘Good Bodhisattva/ helpful and divine, the 
very noble [paramdrya), the giver of security 
[abhayandada)y etc., was divided among Ksiti- 
garbha and his companions, before it became^ the 
more or less exclusive designation of Avalokita. § 
Now it must be borne in mind that the preceding 
remarks are very hypothetical ; for, from the 
dawn of the Christian era, in certain circles at 
least, Avalokita became an important personage 
and a jealous god. 

S. Lotus 0/ the True Law, Sukhavativyuha, 
Amitayurdhydnasutra. — (a) Avalokita is not the 
protagonist of the Lotus, but there is a whole 
chapter on his dptorrefa, his ‘gesta,^ in Skr. his 
mdhdtmya.W He is far superior to the other Great 
Bodhisattvas /Aksayamati, etc.), who along with 
him listen to Sakyamuni, with the single exception 
of Mahjusri, who is probably his equal. He is the 
‘saviour^ j it is better to tnink of him than to do 
honour to thousands of Buddhas. He assumes 
the form IT of Buddha, Bodhisattva, Mahesvara, 
Kuvera, Vajrapani,®* as the case may be, the more 
easily to fulfil h’is task of mercy. Aksayamati 
(‘undecaying intelligence’) presents him with 
flowers ; he divides them between Sakya and the 
stupa of an ‘ extinct ’ Buddha. According to the 
versified text, his real dwelling-place is in the 
‘ Sukhakara,’ the paradise of Amitabha, where he 
sits sometimes on the right and sometimes on the 
left of Buddha, 

* See Sik^ds, p. 286 ; BodJvkharydvatdra^ p. 814. 
t See Griinwedel, Buddh. Art in India, pp. 196, 201 ff. 
i Maitreya is the only Bodhisattva acknowledged in the 
Little Vehicle. He is the second in M ahdvyutpath, 23, the first 
in Bharmaswhgraha, xii; and plays the chief part in the 
foundation of the Great Vehicle. Grunwedel {Bvddhistische 
Eunst) has some hesitation in recognizing Avalokita in the 
Gandnara sculptures, and is certain only of the identification 
of Maitreya {Bvddh, Aft in India, p 192 n.). Nevertheless, 
the view which, following his example, we express on the 
chronological and dogmatic priority of Maitreya is supported 
not only by the fact that Maitreya alone is recognized by 
the Little Vehicle (Beal, Bvddhist Records, ii, 61), but also 
by certain statements of the Chinese pilgrims, who were 
more interested m the heaven of Maitreya than in that of 
Amitabha, more interested in the coming of Maitreya than 
in the present living Avalokita (see especially li. 223, 1 . 
227). 

§ More or less exclusive, according to Wassilieff, as is proved 
by the collections of the one hundred and eight names, 
of divinities in Kandjur, Rgyu, xiv. : Avalokita, Maitreya, 
AkaSagarbha(Khagarbha), Samantabhadra, Vajrapani, Manjuiri, 
Sarvanivaranavi^kambhm and Ksitigarbha (Wass., 175), the 
eight Bodhisattvas of the Dharmasafigraha, with the addition 
of Avalokita and the omission of Gaganaganja. 

II See the translations of Burnouf and Kern. The Mdhdtmya 
forms ch. xxv. of the Chinese edition. In China it is one of 
the official texts of the religion of Avalokita (see I-tsing, in Taka- 
kusu, 162 ‘Beal’s tr., Catena, p 389). 

% The Siksds ascribes to every Bodhisattva this power of 
transformation. Even the wish of all the Bodhisattvas to be- 
come food and drink {jpdnabhojana) in times of famine is taken 
literally. 

** The association of Vajrapani with divinities who are any- 
thing but Buddhist is worthy of note. In the hundred and 
eight names of THra (ed. de Blonay) Vajrapani begs for mystical 
recipes from Avalokita, See E. Senart,* Congres d’Aiger, 
‘Vajrapani’ ; and below, p. 259^ n. 1). 


(5) The Sukhdvatl and the Amitayurdhydnasutra* 
supply us with a very fine theology 01 Amitabha 
and Avalokita, a theology which has the twofold 
distinction of being almost orthodox, while seeking 
to present a rational account of all the exaggera- 
tions of bhakti, or devotion. 

Amitabha or Lokanatha was in ancient times a 
bhikm called Dharmakara,+ ‘ mine of the law ' ; it 
IS now ten ages (kalpas) since he became Buddha, 
and it will be a very long time before he is extinct. 
In principle all the Buddhas are equal ; they possess 
the same intrinsic perfections, the same knowledge.! 
But it is very probable that they are diflerentiated 
in the exercise of their Buddhahood, according to 
the vow that they have made. Now Dharmakara, 
the future Amitabha, under the Buddha Lokesva- 
raraja,§ vowed that, when he reached Buddha- 
hood, he would have a ‘Buddha field/ wondrously 
blessed, the happy land (Sukhdvatl), \\ and that is 
why there flock to him from all the ‘ Buddha fields ’ 
the beings appointed to nirvana, either as future 
arhats or as Buddhas. IT It is with Amitabha 
that those who are guilty but possess the promise 
and potency of deliverance spend their period of 
probation in lotus-flowers ; with him also the 
Bodhisattvas become prepared for their last birth, 
by having good opportunities of going to visit, to 
honour, and to listen to the Buddhas of all the 
worlds. ** After this period these Bodhisattvas will 
become Buddhas, and will have in their turn 
spheres of their own. As regards Avalokita, it 
is at the end of oiir age that he will appear as 
the thousandth and last Buddha of the age. ft 
The Bodhisattvas are not equal among them- 
selves. In the heaven of Amitabha there are two, 
Avalokita and Mahasthamaprapta,!! almost as 
great and luminous as Buddha, who sit on thrones 
equal to his. Avalokita is the more majestic ; this 
is due to his vow to bring all beings, without ex- 
ception, into the ‘happy land.’ And while his 
glorious body illumines a great many worlds, he 
traverses them all in different forms, some- 
times real and sometimes magical ; like Amitabha 
himself, he has parts of himself incarnated here 
and there ; he never forgets for a moment his rOle 
as provider of the Sukhavafcl. And it is he, rather 
* Sukhdvatlvyuha (Chinese tr. 147-186), in two redactions, 
edited by Max Muller, Anecd. Oxoniensia, and also in fac-simile 
Mus6e Guimet, n., translated in SBE xlix, with the Amitdyus, 
the Skr. original of which seems to be lost (translated into Chinese 
m 424). On this text cf. also JBTS, 1894, 2, 1. 

t On the human antecedents of Amita and Avalokita, cf. also 
R^musat, Fo-koiLe-ki. 

t There are two things which have no limit, the brilliance of 
Amitabha and the prajMpratibhdna of every Buddha. The 
light of Amitabha illumines all the fields of Buddha, owing to 
the ‘ special vow ’ of this Buddha to lighten his own field and an 
infinite number of other fields. Although Amitabha is praised, 
glorified, and preached by all the Buddhas, he cannot lay claim 
to any kind of monarchy. A fairly just idea of the system may 
be formed by regarding the Buddhas as saints (in the Roman 
Catholic sense of the word), who are all saints for the same 
reason, but among whom piety distinguishes more or less 
powerful saints. Cf. Mahdvastu, iii. 330. 15, 

§ A name of Avalokita. 

!l More refined in charity is the wish expressed in Karup,a- 
puv4<^r%ha ‘ to have a Buddha field ’ inhabited by inferior bemgs 
overwhelmed by calamities, in order to have a more worthy 
object of pity. 

t In the kingdom of Amitabha all the Bodhisattvas are in 
their last birth, and live there without limit, owing to their 
special wish (pranidhdnavi^e^a) to save others. It is note- 
worthy that our text admits the existence of arhats, saints 
according to the Little Vehicle, i.e. beings appointed to attain 
to nirvana without passing through the stage of Buddhahood 
The Great Vehicle believes that all beings will become Buddhas, 
but this was not the belief of Hiuen Tsiang. 

** They do not even have to move in order to worship and 
listen to the Buddhas of all the worlds. 

tt Schmidt, Uber die tausend Buddhas (p. 106) ; and R6musat, 
Cosniogonie, Melanges Posthumes. 

In modern (Tibetan) pictures of the Sukhavati, Vajrapani 
takes the place of Mahasthama (Foucher, Catalogue, p. 33). 
The Japanese representation of the Sukhavati is nearer the 
original text. Maitreya, Avalokita, and Mahasthama of bn have 
stupas on their heads (Grunwedel, Buddh. Eunst, p. 193 and 
fig 83). 
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than Amitabha himself, who is the lord of the 
Snkhavati.* 

This ostentatious and short-sighted glorification 
of Amitabha and Avalokita corresponds, in our 
opinion, to a doctrine of salvation, very different 
from the ordinary doctrine of the Great Vehicle. 
According to the Little Vehicle, the Buddhas were 
only instructors ; in the ‘ rationalist ’ Great Vehicle 
they have become models, and the Bodhisattvas 
appear as friends, counsellors, protectors ; t their 
presence does not in any way lessen the necessity 
for personal efibrt. In the Sukhavati, Amitabha 
and Avalokita save the faithful almost in spite of 
themselves, as the cat saves her young by taking 
them in her mouth (a Kraisnavite metaphor). There 
is, however, one reservation : beings guilty of 
‘mortal sins’ are excluded from the Sukhavati. 
The Amitdyurdhyana does away with this restric- 
tion : the parricide is saved if he pronounces the 
name of Amita. In a word, our theologians, as 
well as those of the Visnupurdna, have to dis- 
tinguish between ordinary people who are liable to 
hell, etc., and devotees who are naturally exempt. 

(c) It is to this period that the iconograpnic 
monuments seem to belong, about which the 
Chinese pilgrims had given us their testimony, 
before the archaeologists examined them; and 
we are quite justified in referring to them here, as 
the Amitdyurdhyana speaks of statues in which 
the characteristics of the god are reproduced. We 
find isolated statues of Avalokita, among which the 
giant statues deserve mention, and groups in which 
he is facing Maitreya, Tara, and Maniuki, and 
probably also Mahasthama — wonderful statues, 
recurring throughout the whole Buddhist world 
from the extreme North-West to Ceylon.J They 
give us a sculptured representation of the texts, 
which describe in detail the attitude, colour, and 
qualities of the gods. The Amitdyurdhydnasutra 
laces a ‘magical’ Buddha, twenty-five leagues 
igh, on the head of the glorious body of Avalokita, 
seated on the left of Amitabha ; this is clearly repre- 
sented in the icons (to which attention has already 
been drawn by Hiuen Tsiang), where Avalokita 
wears in his head-dress a seated statue of a Buddha, 
who, at a very early date, if not from the very be- 
ginning, was identified with Amitabha. § 

The Chinese pUgrims seem to have recognized 
a characteristic of the Great Vehicle in the fact 
that worship was bestowed on the Bodhisattvas, 
Manju^ri and Avalokita, and on the Prajna. 
Hiuen Tsiang mentions that a statue of Maitreya 
was worshipped in a district which is quite ‘ hina- 
anistic’ (Buddh, Records, ii. 61) — the same thing 
appened with the statues of Avalokita in Ceylon 
—but he tells the curious story of Gunapraoha, 
who, when he was transferred to^ the heaven of 
Maitreya, refused to worship him, because an 
‘ordained bhik§u’ is superior to a Bodhisattva 
(i. 192).1| 

* He is called SukhavatiSvara (T'rikdKTi,daie§a), 
t See the ‘Code du Mahayana en Ohine,’ where Avalokita 
does not play any part at all (J. J. M. de Groot, p. 98). 

X The information of the Buddhist pilgrims on this point is 
confirmed and explained by the miniatures published by M. 
Foucher. The last inscription devoted to Avalokita is dated 
1229 (Oudh). On Avalokita in Ceylon, cf. Foucher, Ic<m, 110 ; 
Beal, Buddhist Records, ii. 247; JRAS, 1900, p. 42. Some 
authors think that Mount Potala, to the east of the Malay 
Mountains, is perhaps the original home of Avalokita. It is 
well known that this Potala has been transported to China and 
to Tibet (Tdrandtha, 144, 203 ; Foucher, Icon., 28 ; Waddell, 
Lhasa, 1905, pp. 364, 388). 

§ The relation between ‘Dl^anibuddhas’ and their Bodhi- 
sattvas is explained in the art. Adibuddha. Wassilieff mentions 
Vairochana as the father of Avalokita. Of. Grunwedel, Buddh. 
Art in India, p. 196 f. 

II For a study of this problem the reader is referred to art. 
Mahayana. To avoid any misunderstanding, let us merely 
point out that the Avalokitavrata and the Bhadrachariprav>i' 
dhdna (Nan jio, 1142), which corresponds closely to it, are looked 
upon as sacred texts by the Sautrantikas, who are supposed to 
belong to the Little Vehicle. 


6. Avalokita rises still higher in the Karartda- 
vyuha * and in the Surahgama ; t but here the 
theology seems to be extremely involved ; we have 
now to deal not with a sutra, but with Puranic 
literature. On the other hand, the iconography 
and the manuals on incantation demonstrate that, 
on account of the above-described notion of the pro- 
vidential polymorphism of Avalokita, that god is 
identified with all the Hindu deities, both mild 
and cruel. Avalokita is a Buddhist Siva, an ascetic 
and a magician. 

(a) In some of its features the K&randavyuha J: 
recalls the Lotus and the Amitdyurdhyana : 
Avalokita learns the law from Amitabha, he comes 
to worship Sakyamuni, and brings him flowers and 
Amitabha’s compliments ; he is therefore in some 
way inferior to the Buddhas. But, on the other 
hand, he is far superior to the Buddhas and also 
to Samantabhadra : no Buddha possesses clair- 
voyance (pratihhdna) equal to his, all the Buddhas 
together could not estimate his worth. No other 
being besides him has a marvellous body, which 
the Buddhas have difficulty in seeing, and each 
pore of which contains thousands of Buddhas, 
saints of all kinds, and entire worlds. And 
it is from the body of Avalokita (Foucher, Cat. 
p. 25), regarded from another point of view, that 
the inferior gods issue : the sun and the moon 
come out of Ms eyes ; § Mahesvara, who will be 
called Mahadeva, and receives the promise of 
Buddhahood, comes from his foreheaa; Brahma 
from his shoulder, etc. We have said that, in 
addition to being demiurge, Avalokita is also a 
saviour; from his fingers flow rivers which cool 
the hells and feed tliQpretas (‘ghosts ’) ; he terrifies 
all the demons and puts Vajrapani to flight. || 

There is no need for astonishment at this extra- 
ordinary mastery over men and things. Avalokita 
is the great yogin, the great magician [vidyadhi- 
pati, anekamaiitraiatdvaklrna) ; he is in possession 
of the formulae (in which he glories in the Ami- 
tayurdhyana) ; but, above^ all, he possesses the 
only, the true, formula om mani padme ku^t.% 

* See the Calcutta edition, 1873 ; Caoma-Feer, p. 246 ; Hodg* 
son, Extracts ; the summary of Rajendralala {Buddh. Lit. pp. 
96, 101) ; the masterly exposition of Burnouf {Introd, p. 221) 
The Tibetan translation probably belongs to a.d, 616 (Schlagint- 
weit, p. 84 ; Rockhill, p. 212), but the original is supposed to 
have been in existence from the time of the mythical king 
Lha-tho-tho-n (a.d. 427); see Grunwedel, Myth. 451, 247. On 
the Maiii-hka’hbum, ‘the hundred thousand precious com- 
mandments,’ a glorification of Avalokita, which is wrongly 
supposed to belong to this time, see Rockhill, 212, and Schla* 
gmtweit, 84. For the history of the Raksasis, cf. Beal, Buddhist 
Records, li. 241. 

t Ch. vi. See Beal, Catena, 39. 284 ; Nanjio, 399 (tr. a.d. 
384-417) ; Wass., 176 ; Csoma-Feer, 249 ; and the quotations from 
the Biksdsamuchchaya. Enumerating the innumerable, v^e disr 
tinguish 32 manifestations of the god, 14 cases m which he 
provides safety, etc. For the worship of Avalokita and Ami- 
tablm the reader is referred also to the Chinese sources. 

X Sakyamuni speaks to Maitreya, Sarvanivarapavi^kambhin 
and Ratnapani. Avalokita receives 61 designations. Are the 
hsts of 108 names later? 

§ Surydvalokanakara (see Foucher, loc. ciL); cf. the name 
Avalokita. 

11 Vajrapdi:iividrdva'i;Lakara, In the Bodhicharydvatdra, Vaj- 
rapani is par excellence the demon-dispeller, and the charitable 
visitor of hells ; but from most ancient times Avalokita too has 
been engaged in the salvation of infernal beings. 

^ It IS this famous formula that is m view :»> . c D ' ; t, ■ .wTj 7 
(foot of p. 613) which makes no mention of A'n’oc *!» b . 
mum imparts it to Ananda ; it was preached ■/:!("- x i^.' ' ' 
it is known to Sakra, Indra, etc. ; it constitutes a talisman of 
the first rank (see Burnouf, Introd. p. 541 ; Kern, Gesch. 1. 400), 
The Tibetans claim that it fell down to them from heaven 
about A.D. 400. So far as the present writer knows, it is neither 
mentioned nor contemplated in NanJio, No 326 (tr. a.d. 420), 
which contains two dhdraxils and Wo hljas, A great deal 
has been written about the ‘formula of six syllables.' We may 
mention Klaproth, JA, March 1831 ; Bdmusat, Melanges, p. 99, 
Fo-koue-ki, p. 118; Schlagmtweit, pp. 64 and 55; Grunwedel, 
Larnaism, p. 82. 

There is no doubt that the tantrik literature gives it an 
obscene interpretation. Mazii and padme m this jargon have 
a very distinct value. On the other hand, R6musat’s cosmo- 
logical explanation does not seem altogether improbable. See 
F. W. Thomas, JRAS, 1906, p. 464. 
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Is there a Buddha who possesses this * hexasyllahic 
(sadaksarl) knowledge \vidyd) ’ ? No. Is there a 
being who possesses it ? No. ^ It belongs to Avalo- 
kita alone, and he reveals it to whomsoever he 
pleases. This magical omnipotence has its other 
side : whoever knows the formula does away with 
the god, whose 'heart,' Le, 'mystery,' the formula 
is, and in his way is another Avalokita.* 

Further, the single word ' Adored one ' {mndita) 
is a sufficient description of him. He is the refuge, 
Buddha, Dharma, and Saiigha all in one. Who- 
soever pronounces or traces on his body the magical 
syllables receives a body which participates in the 
body of the thunderbolt ['oajrakdycuarlra), the 
apex of knowledge of the Buddhas (Tathdgata- 
oMnahoti), and becomes like a dhdtustupaj a stupa 
with relics, t 

(h) Iconography and the manuals of incantation, J 
which illustrate and supplement each other in a 
marvellous way, prove that this deification of 
Avalokita is not merely verbal, but that it is in 
close connexion with worship and daily idolatry. § 
All the Tibetan forms of Avalokita are replicas 
of the Hindu cults, which are attested as early as 
the 10th and 11th cents., but are undoubtedly 
much more ancient. In fact, our literary evidences 
[sadhanas] prove that the foreigner had had an 
influence on the mother - country, for there are 
representations of Avalokita, as well as of other 
gods, after the fashion of UdySna, of China and 
other places. 

It would be impossible to describe the whole 
iconography of Avalokita; that task has quite 
recently been performed extremely well.|| We 
shall merely notice a few characteristic features. 

Avalokita is polymorphous ; but, in many cases 
and until the more degenerate times, he retains the 
human form, two arms and a head. There is 
usually on his head a small figure of the Jina 
Amitabha.ir In one hand he bears the lotus 
{padma)** with the other he makes the gesture 
of the ‘bestower of favour,’ and a ghost (^re^a) 
is represented holding up its thin lips towards 
the ambrosia which flows from his fingers. As 
satellites Avalokita has Tara (sometimes in two 
forms, calm and angry), Hayagriva ('horse- 
necked'), the guardian of the 30,500,000 magical 
formulae, and Sudhana, who is also a friend of 

*This mag^ician {mdydvin) with eleven heads ~ this shows 
the best and truest form of his polymorphism — ^is incora- 
]prehensible. He appears and disappears like a meteor (jvalann 
ivdgnipindaTi). He has a hundred thousand arms and a hundred 
thousand times ten million eyes. He exists in the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future (trikdla). He was at work when Sakya- 
muni was merely a worshipper. There is no limit put upon 
his activity except when all beings have entered nirvana. The 
Buddhas, in fact, are only some of the saints whom he has 
‘ matured,’ and who owe everything to him ; there is deliver- 
ance o-nly in the hexasyllahic formula. 

t Let us recall the fact that the Kdra'Q4avyuka in verse adds 
some details in the * Adibuddhistic ’ sense (see art. Adibuddha). 
But note that there is nothing to indicate the generation of 
Avalokita by Amitabha (in the MaxLi-bka-hbumt Avalokita is 
bom from a white ray from Amitabha’s left eye, or he issues 
from a lotus as a young man of sixteen years of age) ; nor is 
there any trace to be found of the system of the ‘Dhyani- 
buddhas ’ and their * sons ’ ; Vajrapani is a malevolent being, 
Eatnapani is a personage of secondary rank. Avalokita is 
nowhere, so far as we can see, called Padmapani. 

i The bija of Avalokita seems always to be hrih ; his mantra 
is the hexasyllahic formula (see the beautiful plate, Schlagintweit, 
p. 65), but sometimes we find om vajradharma hnli, 

§ There are representations of Avalokita after the style of the 
Kdraiidavyuha and of the Mdydjdldhhisambodhi, 

II Foucher, Iconographie, i. and li. 

Tf TTikd 7 } 40 'ie§CLf which gets its information from Vy§,di (Vin- 
dhyav^in ?) gives the names Lokesvara, Amitabhasekhara, Pad- 
mapani, and also Khasarpana, Karandavyuha, Sukhavati^vara. 
T^a IS the daughter of Avalokita. 

** Already at Safichi the ‘ lotus ’ is represented in the hand of 
a great many personages, as an offering intended for Buddha. 
Those who carry lotuses are not all Avalokitas, for Maitreya is 
among them (see Grunwedel, Bvddh. Kunst, p. 167). It is 
worthy of_ notice that neither the Lotixs of the True Law nor the 
Svkhdvati nor the Amitayns nor the Kdra'^(}<^ seems to know 
Padmapam. 


Maitreya. When Avalokita has four arms, two 
of them are joined in anjali (the hands forming 
a cup) as a sign of respect; the other two hold 
the lotus and the rosary. But the ascetic attri- 
butes are the antelope's skin and the water-pot. 
And then, when the god receives the names of 
6 iva, Amoghapasa, Halahala, Nllakantha, Padma- 
nartesvara, etc., his arms, his faces, and his eyes 
become multiplied, and he carries tridents encircled 
with serpents, skulls filled with flowers, bows, 
arrows, etc. 

Among the curious figures, beside^ those which 
clearly snow the identification with Siva, the fol- 
lowing are noteworthy: ( 1 ) the figure of Sifii- 
hanada {' lion's cry'). This was the name given to 
the solemn declarations of Sakyamuni ; Manju^ri, 
who in Buddhism is the personification of wisdom, 
is mounted on a lion. Avalokita becomes confused 
with Manjusri, is seated on the lion, carries the 
book and the sword of Manjusri, but all the time 
retains his own attributes as well. ( 2 ) The figure 
with the thousand arms, in which the arms, ar- 
ranged in the form of a peacock’s tail, give a 
graphic representation of the metaphor;* this is 
a sculptured interpretation of the universality 
of the god. (3) The figure with eleven heads 
(three, three, three, one, one, the last one being 
the head of Amitabha) and a thousand arms is the 
translation, as it were, of his former name Saman- 
tamukha.t It corresponds to a legend which shows 
very clearly the character of Avalokita : ' May my 
head split asunder,’ the god had said, 'if I fail in 
my vow to save beings I ’ — an old Buddhist expres- 
sion. As a matter of fact, he did give way for 
an instant to discouragement, on seeing the in- 
efficacy of his efforts ; his head split into a thousand 
pieces, and Amitabha put it together again. There 
are several forms of this story, in which the old 
is mixed with the new. 

We shall also quote a modern Nepalese inscrip- 
tion which gives a good account of the dignity and 
the physiognomy of our hero : ‘ The chiefs of the 
Yogins call him the King of the Fishes (Matsy- 
endra), the devotees of the female deities (idhtas) 
call him ^akti, the Buddhists call him LokeS- 
vara. All honour to this being, whose true form 
is Brahman.’ J This identification of Avalokita 
with the Sakti par excellence, i,e, with the per- 
sonification of the cosmic female ener^, shows, 
in a more striking way than the coupling of the 
god with the twenty-one Taras, § that the Chinese 
transformation of Avalokita into a woman had 
probably been already effected in India.il 

7 . We need not say very much about the Tibetan 
doctrine of incarnations, according to which all 

* ‘With an eye in the palm of each hand’ (Sandberg, Collo- 
quial Tibetan, p. 197). Sometimes only sixty -six arms are 
represented (Foucher, Catal. 15). 

t See Schlagintweit, p. 64 ; Schmidt, Forsckungen, p. 202 (the 
bead is broken into ten pieces). This number eleven recalls 
the eleven Rudras, and shows us Avalokita as a disguised Siva. 
[Being Vagi^vara, he is none the less Brahma when he becomes 
Siva.] It may be useful to mention that the Avalokita^ 
ekada^amukkadhdranis (Nanjio, 327, 328) were translated into 
Chinese in 657-681. Among the other Samantao (Mahavyut- 
patti, 23, 31, 36, 38, 63) the most famous is Samantabhadra 
(Lotus, xxvi. ; Kem, p, 437, note), a double of Siva, and the 
only one of the ‘ D%ambodhisattvas ’ who is not a p&x^i 
(vajra, ratna, padma, vUvapdv>i). 

X Inscription dated 792 ; see Ind, Antiquary, ix. 192, Kern, 
Vermengmg, p, 14 ; on Matsyendra, see Wilson, ii. 30, and i. 
214; Kern, op, cit., 42, and Nipal, i. S49ff He belongs 
to the mysterious line of ‘ Siddhas,’ masters of the Hathayoga, 
civilizers (?) of Nepal. Sometimes he is the son of Adinatha, 
and is placed five spiritual generations previous to Gorakh- 
nath ; sometimes he is Gorakhnath’s disciple There may be 
concealed under his name a historical personage identified with 
Abjapani = Padmapani. But although the mythical explana- 
tion finds very little favour, euhemensm in such a subject 
seems almost chimerical. An important iconographic detail 
is that Avalokita is white, except in Nepal, where he is red 
(Foucher, Cat. 15. etc.). 

§ JBTS, 1S94, 2. 1. 

11 On the Chinese Avalokita, see Eitel, Handbook, p. 22, 
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the monastic dignitaries are (spnil-pa= 

khoubilgan) of the chief deities; it will be suffi- 
cient to refer the reader to the article Lamaism 
and to the sources. We shall merely say that Ava- 
lokite^vara, the patron of the Tibetan Church, is 
incarnated in the person of the Great L§-ma (rgyal- 
ba ryga-mtsho), while Amitabha dwells in the 
Great Pandit (Pan-chen) of the rival monastery. 
Waddell, though without adequately setting forth 
his proofs, maintains that the theory is a recent 
invention (1640). There is no doubt that Lamaic 
hierarchy is peculiarly Tibetan ; but it is quite as 
certain that many Hindu Siddhas or Yogins have, 
by their magic, succeeded in identifying them- 
selves with gods. 

Literature.— Detailed bibliography in Burgess, ArcA. Sur- 
vey of Weste't’Ti Indicit, No. 5 (1883), p. 14, and Grunwedel, 
Mythologie, 1900, notes 29. , , , . a 

ORIQII^AL soUBCES.^Le^cons ; Mahavyulpatti, Dharmasan- 
eraha, TrikandaSesa, Saddharmapundarika, SulAavativyuha, 
Amitayurdhyanasutra, Bodhicharyavatara, Karanda^uha. 

TIBETAN SOURCES. — Csoma-Feer, AMG ii. 330 ; barat 
Chandra Das, Dictionary^ p. 806, J ASB (1882) ii. 126. 

CSJNESE SOURCES. — N3i,a.}iOi Catalogue, 1883, Nos. 327 n.; 
Beal, Catena, 1878 (^urahgama); the Buddhist pilgrims. 

Besides the general works of Hodgson, Burnouf, WM^en, 
Kern, Koppen, Schlagintweit, Pander, Waddell, and Grun- 
wedel, the reader is referred to Wilson, SeUct Works, i. 213, 
ii. 1-39, Bauddha Tracts from Nepal, 1862 ; Kem, Ins^tmp. mt 
Battambang, Amsterdam, 1899, Vermenging van givaisme, 
1888; Foucher, Iconographie,h, im, and u*. 1906 ; Bl^ajs 
Diesse Tara, 1895 ; Griinwedel-Burgess, BvMh. Art m 
Indian, 1901; Waddell, ‘The Indian Cult of Avalolata, 
JRAS, 1894, 61-89, Gazetteer of Sikhim,mz, P. 250 ; sppally 
on Iconography, Burgess, Arch. Surv. 

No. 9, Bombay, 1879, and No. 6, 1883 ; Pander, Panth&on des 
Tschangtscha Hutuktu, J^rlin, 1890. 

L. DE LA VALLlfeB POUSSIN. 

AVARICE.— Avarice may be defined as an ab- 
sorbing passion for earthly possessions and a selfish 
gratification in their retention. It includes both 
the getting and the keeping of wealth. In the 
getting the avaricious man is tempted to put asme 
all considerations that stand between hm and his 
object, and in the retention he looks less to the 
beneficial use to which any possession can be iDut 
than to his own luxury in possessing it. In ordin- 
ary language, avarice is largely restricted, to tms 
second feature, while the passionate desi^ that 
begets the avaricious character is described as 
covetousness (wh. see). Avarice is thus applied 
more frequently to parsimony in the stormg ot 
wealth, and covetousness to rapacity in seeking 
after wealth. Covetousness stirs up the discon- 
tented to clutch at what other people have ; avarice 
begets the miser who hoards greedily all that he has. 

The avaricious mind seems almost to make money 
or possessions ends in themselves, and y®t it may 
be doubted whether money is not always thought 
of as a means of gratifying the love of pleasure or 
the love of power in some of their many forms. 
The miser gloats over his gold, but in his 
most debased state he probably sees m it the po^i- 
bility of acquiring ease or satisfying ambition. lie 
probably pictures in his imagination the splendo^ 
with which he might surround himself , the security 
he has against poverty, or the greatness of the one 
who will inherit all as his heir. Certainly, at hr^, 
avarice leads men to amass money because of the 


< Even as our eye did not uplift itself 
Aloft, being fastened upon earthly things, 

So justice here has merged it in the earth.' 

A similar conception is found in Milton's description of Mammon 
(Par. Lost, i. 680 ff,), whose looks and thoughts even in heaven 
were always downward bent— 

* admiring more 

The riches of heav'n's pavement, trodden gold, 

Than aught, divine or holy, else enjoy’d, 

In vision beatific.’ 

Of. also Bunyan's account of the man with the muck-rake, who 


of life, and because of its efficacy as an instn^ent 
of ambition (cf. Martineau, Types of Ethical 
Theory \ 1886, ii. 172). 

Avarice springs, therefore, from two of the 
strongest human passions, the love of pleasure and 
the love of power ; although it mav continue even 
when pleasure and power seem no longer likely to 
he gratified. In its last stage it becomes repellent 
to m, as its selfish absorption reveals the degrada- 
tion and folly of the mammon-worshipper. 

The degradation of avarice is graphically described by Dai^, 
who represents the miser as cleaving to the dust, m Purgatory 
(Longfellow's tr. xix. 120 £f.)— 


was so intent upon the thmgs of earth that he had no ©ye for 
the crown of glory. It is little wonder that the folly of the 
miser in giving up his life to the hoarding of earthly possessions 
is keenly felt by the noblest writers, Dante (Inferno, vii. 64) 
expresses the thought of all spiritual minds when he depicts 
the ignorance and folly of avarice— 

* For all the gold that is beneath the moon, 

Or ever has been, of these weary souls 
Could never make a single one repose,' 

The miser is represented frequently in literature, as in Moli^re’s 
DAvare and in Plautus's Aulularia, on which Molifere’s play 
was founded. The unhappiness of the avaricious is well 
summed up in the closing words of Euclio, the miser in the 
Aulularia : ‘ Nec noctu, nec diu, quietus unquam eram : nunc 
dormiam.' He has bestowed his treasure upon his son-in-law, 
and has thus divested himself of all future cares. Now he 
hopes to sleep quietly, while formerly he had no rest by day or 
night. 

The petty meannesses of the miser are illustrated in the 
Characters of Theophrastus (ed. Ussing) : ‘ If he gives a dinner, 
he does not serve up as much food as is necessary. , . . When 
sent out ... on a public commission, he leaves the provisions 
for the journey to his family, and lives at the expense of his 
fellow-travellers. ... If one of his friends is to have a wedding, 
or is about to have his daughter married, he speedily undertakes 
a journey to spare the marriage present.* 

Eestraints may be put upon avarice by the laws 
of a country. Thus, certain methods of increasing 
wealth may be declared illegal. Stealing, fraudu- 
lent practices in trade, adulteration to make extra 
profit, the exaction of exorbitant interest, may aU 
be declared punishable offences. Law may also 
deal with the misuse of wealth, e.g, money may 
not he hoarded by any one in such a way that his 
functions as a citizen are not performed. A man 
is not allowed to be dependent on the State for 
support while he has money at his command. A 
father is bound to use his wealth to support his 
children. Children are bound to support their 
parents. In these and other ways law may put 
limits to the right of a citizen to hoard possessions. 

A further extension of these social restraints is 
bound up with aU theories of socialism or com- 
munism. Under these aU private capital would be 
almost, if not altogether, abolished. Rent might 
still be paid to the community, hut interest would 
cease. Each individual would be remunerated in 
proportion to the services he had rendered. Thus 
socialism would seek, by abolishing the present 
system of competing capitalists, served by com- 
petitive wage-labour, to strike at the system that 
encourages the avaricious nature. 

In the individual life an effort may be made to 
check avarice by one great act, as by the vow of 
poverty, depriving the subject of all personal 
mterest in property and aU power over it. This 
vow, along with the vow of chastity and obedience, 
was adopted by the Dominicans and Franciscans 
to complete the irrevocable surrender of those who 
entered the religious state. 

For the most part avarice has been restrained by 
the application of general ethical and Christian 
truths to the persons life, and in particular to the 
earning, saving, and spending of wealth. Christi- 
anity teaches that selfishness is a deadly sin which 
mnst give place to a supreme love for God, and to 
the love ot neighbour as Avell as self. Wealth is 
to be looked upon not as an end in itself, but only 
as a means towards attaining higher ends in life. 
When a man earns money, he should not be taken 
possession of by worldly things, but possess them 
as if he possessed them not. He should not hoard 
wealth uselessly in fear of want, for he should 
believe that, if he seeks first the kingdom of God, 
all things needful for life will be added by God. 
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In using wealth, he is not to allow himself to be 
dominated by the selfish love of pleasure or of 

E ower, but, regarding himself as a steward of God, 
e is to use it as a means of procuring a free and 
independent human existence and development for 
himself and those around him. 

Litbraturb.—- H ume, Essays^ Moral, Political, and Literary, 
ed. T. H. Green and T. H. Grose, London, 1875 ; Martineau, 
Types of Ethical Theory‘s, London, 1880; Stalker, Seven 
Deadly Sins, London, 1901 ; Mozley, University Sermons'^, 
London, 1876 ; Fowler and Wilson, Principles of Morals, 
Oxford, 1894; Hannay, Spirit and Origin of Christian Mon- 
asticism, London, 1903. D. MACRAE TOD. 

AVERROES, AVERROISM.-i. Life.- 
‘ Averroes ’ is a corruption of the Arabic name Ibn 
Eushd. Abu ’l-Walid Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad ibn Eushd was bom at Cordova in the 
year A.H. 520 (A.D, 1126), of a family of standing. 
Mis grandfather, who was kadi of Cordova, wrote 
some important works on law. His father also, 
and afterwards Averroes himself, held the post of 
kadi. He studied law in his native town, and 
medicine under the guidance of Abu Jafar Harun 
of Truxillo, He enjoyed the friendship of Ibn 
Zuhr, a famous physician, and the acquaintance of 
the celebrated tlieosophist Ibn ‘Arabi. In 548 we 
find him at Marrakesh (Morocco), being presented 
by Ibn Tufall to the Amir of the Faithful, the 
Almohad’ Abu Ya’qfib Yustif. His account of this 
introduction has been communicated as follows : 

‘ When I came into the presence of the Amir of the Faithful,’ 
he says, ‘ I found him alone with Ibn Tufail, who began to 
eulo^e me. . . . After asking my own, m 3 r father’s, and my 
family name, the Amir opened the conversation with the ques- 
tion : “ What is the opinion of philosophers on the sky ? Is it 
an eternal substance, or did it have a beginning ? ” A sudden 
fear seized me, and rendered me speechless.’ 'The Amir, how- 
ever, soon put him at ease by himself treating the question with 
a knowledge unlooked for in a prmce, and sent him away laden 
with presents. 

It was Ibn Tufail too who advised Averroes to 
write a commentary on Aristotle. He told him 
that the Amir often complained about the obscurity 
of the Greek philosophers, and of the translations 
then existing, and said that he ought to undertake 
the explaining and arranging of them. There is a 
assage in Ibn Tufail’s philosophical romance, 
en Yakzdn, that is supposed to be an allusion to 
Averroes, who was just then beginning to write. 

In A.H. 665 Averroes was appointed a kadi at 
Seville, and, about 567, was installed at Cordova. 
From this time onwards he devoted himself to the 
composition of his greatest works, although he felt 
burdened all the time with public duties. He 
travelled a great deal. In 574 he was at Mar- 
rakesh, in 575 at Seville, and in 578 hack again at 
Marrakesh, where Yusuf appointed him his chief 
physician, a post that had been held by Ibn Tufail. 
When Yusuf sent him hack to Cordova, he bore 
the title of ' Grand Kadi.’ 

Averroes continued in favour during the begin- 
ning of the reign of Ya’qub al-Mansur, Yusufs 
successor; then he fell into disgrace. This was 
the result of the opposition his writings en- 
countered from^ the theologians, and it bears 
witness to the influence that Ms philosophy was 
beginning to exercise. They accused him oi vari- 
ous heresies (see below, § 3) ; and even went the 
length of trying to make him pass for a Jew, 
After undergoing an examination on the subject 
of his orthodoxy, he was banished to Lucena, near 
Cordova. The Amir also ordered (c. 1195 A.D.) 
all the works of the philosophers to be burned 
except treatises on Medicine, Arithmetic, and 
elementary Astronomy. 

These decrees were afterwards reversed, and 
Averroes was recalled to Marrakesh ; but he did 
not long enjoy his return to favour, dying on the 
9th of Safar, A.H. 595 (11th Dec. A.D. 1198). His 
tomb is at Marrakesh, outside the Tagazut gate. 


2. Works. — Averroes’ great claim to glory lies 
in his being pre-eminently Aristotle’s commentator. 
To this he owes his renown and popularity in the 
West m the Middle Ages. His philosophy proper 
has been fiercely attacked, and, in the present 
writer’s opinion, often misunderstood. But the care 
with which he composed liis commentaries, their 
compass, their abundance, and their ingenuity, 
have caused them to be used as a basis for the 
study of philosophy in schools. 

In accordance with a custom which still prevails 
in Musalman teaching, these commentaries are of 
three kinds: short, medium, and long. These 
three degrees correspond to the three years or three 
eriods into which philosophical instruction was 
ivided. It is in this way too that the Qur’an or 
the ^akWid (‘articles of faith’) is commented on in 
the universities of Islam, recourse being had to 
more and more comprehensive glosses, according to 
the progress of the pupils. 

In Latin or Hebrew we have the three kinds of 
Averroistic commentaries for the Second Analytics, 
the Physics, the treatises on the Sky and the Soul, 
and the Metaphysics*, but no long commentaries 
for the other works, and none at all for the History 
of Animals, and the Politics, In Arabic we have 
the medium commentaries on Politics and Rhetoric, 
a treatise on four books of Aristotle on Logic, and 
a translation of fragments of Alexander’s com- 
mentary on Metaphysics. H. Derenbourg has 
brought into evidence the existence of an Arabic 
collection of short commentaries or compendiums 
ijawdmi) in the library of the Escurial, This 
work has almost exactly the same contents as that 
mentioned by the author of the History of the 
Almohads (Fagnan’s tr, p. 211). 

Besides this great work, his commentaries, we 
have a somewhat important work on Polemics, the 
Tahafut al-Tahdfut (‘Vanity of Vanities’), which 
was levelled a^inst the theologians. It is in the 
Arabic text. There are also a few fragments in 
Arabic which are not so important. Among the 
works that Eenan mentions as having been written 
by Averroes besides his commentaries, but which 
are perhaps not all clearly distinct from them, are : 
commentary on Plato’s Republic, opinions on al- 
Farahi’s Logic and on his manner of comprehend- 
ing Aristotle, discussions on a few of Avicenna’s 
theories, commentary on Nicolaus’s Metaphysics, 
treatises on the abstract intellect and its relation 
to man’s, and a commentary on the Profession 
of Faith {'Akidah) of the Mahdi Ibn Tumart. 
Averroes was the author also of works on Juris- 
prudence, Astronomy, and Medicine. Of the last 
named, we possess the text of a treatise which, in 
the Middle Ages, enjoyed a somewhat wide-spread 
reputation, the Kulliydt {i.e. ‘ Generalities ’). 

3. Doctrine,— It is by no means certain that the 
Western writings which we possess on Averroes 
give us a very true idea of his doctrine. His 
philosophy was fiercely attacked by the theo- 
logians, who represented it in the light most 
favourable for their own ends. With the inten- 
tion of pointing out the dangers that it presented to 
the faith, they forced assertions out of it, they drew 
overstrained inferences from it, they told whither, 
according to them, this doctrine led rather 
than what it really was. We know this method 
of procedure well from the work of al-Ghazali 
entitled Tahafut (‘Destruction,’ or ‘Vanity of 
Philosophers’), wJiere he applies it to al-Farabi 
and Avicenna. This work has now been carefully 
studied. It is clear that al-Ghazali reproaches 
* philosophers,’ not so much for explicitly profess- 
ing anti-religious doctrines, as for holding opinions 
and hypotheses which are not likely to be useful 
for proving religious truth, but from which con- 
clusions contrary to the faith would rather be 
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inferred. This does not mean that al-Farabi and 
Avicenna did not seek sincerely to establish a 
philosophy compatible with dogma. 

Now the same thing happened in the case of 
Averroes. He was opposed by theologians, not only 
by MusalmS-ns, but by Christians as well ; and we 
see his system not from his own point of view, 
but through the distorting criticism of these theo- 
logians. Some of these authors are, indeed, more 
accessible than Averroes, whose ideas have to be 
sought either in the rare Arabic texts or in the Latin 
translations, whose style is very obscure and difficult. 

It seems that even Renan, in spite of ail his 
intelligence, his facility, and his perspicacity, has 
not a&olutely guarded against this lundamental 
injustice ; and too often, in his slightly wavering 
explanation of Averroes’ philosophy, he presents 
not so much the authentic doctrine of Averroes as 
that which has been attributed to him. The fol- 
lowing is, very briefly, Averroes’ doctrine according 
to Renan : 

It had a very evolutionary character. Eternal matter, the 
evolution of the germ by its latent power, an undetermined 
God, the impersonality of the intelligence, the emersion and re- 
absorption of the individual, constitute its essential points. He 
further represents Averroes as a downright determmist, whose 
God does not recognize individuals, but can recognize only the 
general laws of the universe. He says, moreover, in several 
places that Averroes denies resurrection. Not firmly enough 
impressed with the great influence of Neo-Platonism in Islam— 
an influence brought into evidence by Dieterici— be tries to 
trace the ideas of the Arabic philosopher to Anstotle, which he 
sometimes finds rather difficult, and is surprised that the 
theories to which the Arabs give preference are precisely those 
that appear in Aristotle only in an obscure and secondary 
manner. 

We cannot quite agree with these different ways 
of looking at Averroes. We believe that he 
must he studied as belonging to the school called 
al-faldsifa (‘Philosophers’), of which we shall 
hear more in connexion with al-Farahl and 
Avicenna ; that the doctrine of this school is more 
Neo-Platonic than Peripatetic ; that Averroes’ 
doctrine is precisely the same in principle, differ- 
ing from it only in unessentials ; and this is exactly 
what appears from a perusal of the work entitled 
Tahdfut al-Tahd^ut (‘Vanity of Vanities’) which 
Averroes wrote in reply to al-Ghazali’s Tahdfut. 
Al-Ghazali attacked al-Farabi and Avicenna. 
Now it frequently happens that Averroes finds 
al-Ghazali’s criticism justified, and he reproaches 
his predecessors for giving him this advantage. 
Then he modifies something in their system ; but 
these modifications deal only with details, or with 
the manner of exhibiting the doctrines ; they are 
not really essential. 

Is there any need, as has been suggested, to 
regard these modifications of Averroes on the doc- 
trines of the school of ‘ Philosophers ’ as an approx- 
imation to the system of the Peripatetics ? This, 
again, is by no means certain. It is doubtful j 
whether there is much less Neo-Platonism in 
Averroes than in his predecessors. His opponents 
in the Middle Ages accused him of having often 
misunderstood Aristotle, and sometimes their 
criticism seems well founded. 

Let ns now exhibit some of the chief points in 
Averroes’ philosophy by comparing them with the 
corresponding points in Avicenna’s philosophy. 
This is not a very easy task ; for Averroes himself 
seems, more than Avicenna, to feel the difficulties 
of the philosophical problems. He is less confident, 
less systematic, more analytic ; he disputes more, 
is more troubled about the opinions of others, and 
seems to have less firmness about his own con- 
clusions. 

(1) Eternity of the world. — The doctrine of the 
eternity of the world had early partisans in Islam 
in the Mu'taziliteSt such as Abu’l-Hudail and 
Tnniamah. The former considered the creation as 
simply the act of putting the universe in motion. 


We have a fragment of Averroes, published by Dr. 
Worms, which is very clear on this question. He 
recognizes that there is a creation, and that the 
world needs a motive power ; but he interprets 
these two ideas in a different manner from the 
theologians. He believes in a creation that is being 
renewed every instant in a constantly changing 
world, always taking its new form from the pre- 
ceding ; but he does not admit creation ex niailo. 
According to him, this continuous and incessant 
creation is more worthy of the name of creation than 
that which is accomplished once for all. Averroes 
claims that fundamentally this idea does not difier 
from that of the theologians. The fact remains, 
however, that in his system infinity can be reached 
in time— a point which the orthodox doctrine does 
not admit. But for him, as well as for the theo- 
logians, creation does not take place in time : it is 
produced for all eternity ; and time is produced and 
created at the same moment as the world, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the orthodox school. Time, 
for all these Musalman thinkers, is the result of 
the existence of the world, and is manifested in the 
movement of the spheres. 

The world then, although it is eternal, has a 
‘ mover’ or ‘ agent.’ On this point Averroes recti- 
fies a proof of Avicenna’s which does not seem con- 
clusive to him. The mover or agent is that cause 
of the world, eternal, like it, which produces it each 
instant and moves it. Celestial bodies, indeed, 
do not have a perfected existence except through 
movement ; that which gives them this movement 
is their ‘ agent. ’ In this way AverroSs distinguishes 
between eternity with cause and eternity without 
cause {cetemitas secundum tempus, ceternitas sec- 
undum essentiam). God alone is eternal without 
cause and without mover or agent. The world is 
eternal, but has an agent. 

(2) Origin of multiplicity. remarks that 
the problem which engrossed Averroes most was 
that of the origin of beings ; we might say, with 
more precision, the origin of multiplicity. Indeed, 
it engrossed the whole Arabic school. God being 
one, how does multiplicity emerge from Him? 
Avicenna recognized the principle that ‘ out of one 
only one can spring ’ ; consequently, he thought 
that first of all there came from God a primary 
being, one alone, called the ‘first cause,’ from 
whom then evolved the multiplicity of beings. 
Averroes does not absolutely maintain this prin- 
ciple. The opinion he professes is neither so clear 
nor so absolute, although he meant it to be more 
supple and synthetic. 

lie admits, like all his school, the succession of 
! the celestial spheres, considered as incorruptible, 

1 animated, and moved by intelligences. He makes 
a few changes in the details of their procession. 
He holds that multiplicity exists, not only in the 
different aspects of knowledge that they have of 
one another, but also in their mutual distances 
and in the ‘ dispositions ’ that they have in them. 
Averroes, moreover, does not admit that the 
celestial bodies are composed of matter and form, 
as Avicenna admitted — an opinion which leads to 
the conclusion that the existence of these bodies is 
not necessary, for matter and form depend on one 
another for subsistence. By rej ecting this opinion, 
Averroes continues to diminish the importance of 
the r61e of creator. 

A single power, he holds, comes from the first 
principle. The whole world results from it, and 
all its parts are so ordered and connected that the 
whole, moved by this single energy, acts in concert. 
Thus, in animals, the different faculties, the mem- 
bers, and the actions, are united in a single body ; 
and each animal is judged a single being, having 
at its disposal a single power. It is because ol 
this diffusion of power, intellect, and soul, in the 
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heavens and in the sublunary sphere, that it can 
06 said that God created, maintains, and preserves 
the world, as we read in the Qur’an. It does not 
necessarily follow that, because this power pene- 
trates into manifold beings, it is itself manifold. 
There flows then from the unit, i.e. from the first 
principle, a power, single itself,^ which becomes 
manifold in the beings that participate in it. 

This system certainly shows how the lives of the 
different beings that compose the world harmonize. 
But Averroes seems to have avoided explaining 
the origin of these beings. 

(3) Knowledge in (roci?.— -Averroes gives us his idea 
of the philosophic argument that ‘the first prin- 
ciple comprehends only its own essence.’ He does 
not agree with the theologians that we are then 
driven to the conclusion that God is ignorant of the 
whole world, and does not know His own creation. 
The meaning of this assertion is that God com- 
prehends in His essence beings in their most 
exalted state of existence; and when the philo- 
sophers say that He does not comprehend the 
bemgs that are below Him, it signifies that He 
does not know them in the way in which we know 
them, but in a certain manner that is peculiar to 
Him. For if any other being existed who pos- 
sessed a knowledge similar to God’s, God would 
have an ‘associate’ in His knowledge, and He 
would no longer be unique. This is why it is 
impossible to say that Divine knowledge is general, 
or that it is particular ; these are modes of human 
knowledge, and they refer to beings, who are the 
causes of human knowledge, but who cannot be 
the cause of God’s knowledge. 

To sum up : we cannot, according to Averroes, 
admit that the knowledge of God depends on 
beings, for then the less perfect would be neces- 
sary to the more perfect ; nor that God does not 
comprehend in His essence things and their order, 
for then He would not be intelligent. It stands to 
reason, therefore, that He conceives things in a 
higher order of existence than that in which we 
know them. 

This theory of the different orders of existence is, 
nevertheless, a little obscure. Averroes tries to 
explain it by comparing it to colour, which is one 
in its essence but has different degrees of exist- 
ence, according as it is in bodies, or in our sight, 
or our imagination, or our other faculties in 
their order. In view of this explanation it would 
be unjust to claim that Averroes’ system denies 
Providence. 

(4) The soul and the intellect,— We may take 
it that Averroes’ psychology is, as a whole, con- 
structed like that of Avicenna. But there is one 
point in this system which we must not forget, the 
distinction between the soul and the intellect. 

This distinction is especially important in its 
bearing on the question of the survival of the soul 
and its ‘unity.’ It has often been said that 
Averroes taught the ‘unity of the soul’ and the 
unity of the intellect in the universe, and that he 
denied the immortality of the individual soul. 
The present writer does not believe that this latter 
assertion is correct ; the former, about the universal 
unity of the soul or of the intellect, undoubtedly 
is. But still we must try to discover the exact 
meaning of this expression. 

According to the school of * Philosophers,’ the intellect and 
the soul are not merely distinct in degree ; that is to say, the 
intellect is not merely the most elevated kind of soul. We feel 
that there is a more profound difference between these two 
ideas, a real difference in their nature. The intellect alone 
seems absolutely free from all matter; it is essentially that 
which 18 opposed to the common idea of matter ; it represents 
the higher domain of general or abstract ; it is pure thought. 
The same can by no means be said of the soul. The idea of 
soul, in Mu&alman philosophy, is closely allied to our modern 
ideas of power and energy. The soul is the energy that 
animates matter; and as such, far from being absolutely 
opposed to matter, it is, on the contrary, profoundly mixed up 


with and involved in it. At times we are inclined to believe 
that the Arabic philosophers have an idea of this power similar 
to that of the modem psychical schools, and that they believe 
that it depends on some subtle matter, which is more delicate 
than ordinary matter, and is not usually apprehended by the 
senses. That is the impression given by reading passages like 
the following 

‘There are some who say that the soul resides in a subtle 
thing called celestial heat, in which are the souls that form 
the bodies. No philosopher will deny that there is a celestial 
heat in the elements which serve as support for the faculties of 
animals and plants. Some call this heat the “ natural celestial 
faculty.” G^en calls it the “ informing faculty.” These souls 
form bodies ; this is the reason why Plato says that the soul 
is separate from the body ; for if it depended on it, it would not 
create it. The soul is something that is added to the innate 
celestial heat. Each species has its soul, intermediary between 
those of the celestial bodies and the souls that are here below in 
the visible bodies. It has therefore been said : “ At the death 
of the bodies, the souls return to their spiritual condition and to 
those subtle bodies which none can see.” ’ {Tdhdfut^ p. 138), 

It follows, then, that if the intellect exists perfectly and 
actually only when general and freed from the conditions of 
individuality, the soul, on the contrary, though belonging to 
the universal power that circulates in the world, may be in- 
dividual and remain so. That is what Averroes points out 
after a passage in which he has been speaking of the unity of 
the intelligence : ‘ This argument,* he says, ‘ is of value for the 
intelligence, for there is nothing in the intelligence of the 
nature of individuality ; but it is a different thing with the 
soul ; for even if it is despoiled of the accidents by which 
individuals are multiplied, the most celebrated of the sages 
say : “ It is not exempt from the condition of individuality ” ’ 
{op. dt. p. 137). 

The soul, therefore, according to this doctrines 
may remain individualized after the death of the 
body. It may do so. Arguments of a purely 
philosophical order do not force us to believe that 
this individuality really exists, but they show that 
it is possible. Such seems to be Averroes’ point of 
view on the question of the immortality of the 
soul. In the end, he leaves it to revelation to 
settle this question. ‘ It is a very^ difficult prob- 
lem,’ he says. The philosophical introduction to 
the problem is pushed to the point we have just 
seen — the knowledge that the soul forms the body, 
and that, since it forms it, it cannot depend uj^on 
it. We cannot therefore deduce the destruction 
of the soul from that of the body. This agrees 
with what we find in Avicenna. 

Belief in the survival of individual souls, com- 
bined with belief in the eternity of the world, 
brings up a difficulty with regard to infinite 
number. Since the number of souls produced at 
the beginning of the world is without end, there 
would be an infinite number of individuals exist- 
ing at one and the same time. Now, most of the 
Arabic philosophers, Avicenna excepted, refused 
to admit infinite number, Averroes agrees with 
the majority. He seems to solve the difficulty by 
counting only a single soul as a principle ; he does 
not apply number to the particular souls that are 
bound to it. There is but one soul, just as there 
is but one light ; its multiplication to infinity in 
individuals is only a secondary matter. In short, 
Averroes refuses to admit infinite number in the 
case of objects that are quite detached from one 
another; but he does admit it, in a secondary 
manner, in the case of objects previously bound to 
a general unity. 

Such is, as nearly as we can judge, the real im- 
port of Averroes’ system on the problem of the 
unity and the survival of the soul. It is also 
evident that it is quite impossible to admit the 
contrary opinion, Ayhich is that Averroes denied 
the survival of the soul. For there is no doubt 
that Averroes claimed to remain one of the 
faithful. Now it is an absolute impossibility that 
he could believe himself a Musalman and at the 
same time deny the immortality of the soul. His 
thought must have been, like that of the whole 
school of Philosophers, that the former philosophy 
was true in the main, and that the Muhammadan 
faith was also true ; that consequently there should 
be no essential point of contradiction between them, 
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but that, on the contrary, the one should complete 
and explain the other. 

As for the question of ‘ the unity of the intellect,’ 
it is by no means the same as that of * the unity 
of the soul.’ It is, moreover, a question that pre- 
sents no difficulty if it is made quite clear what 
the author means by the terms in question. 

The unity of the intellect signifies merely the 
universality of general ideas. Averroes explains 
this universality of rational knowledge at the 
same time as its perpetuity : < Ghazali,^ he says, 

‘ has taken this argument from the Philosophers : 
the intelligence, starting with the individuals of 
any species, lays hold on a single conception, which 
is the quiddity of this species, and which is not 
divided with the persons that are multiplied 
through ori^n, position, or constituent. This 
conception, therefore, cannot be subjected to birth 
and destruction, like the individuals to which it 
pertains. This is why the sciences are eternal; 
neither are they bom nor do they die except by 
accident, that is to say, by their relation to such 
and such an individual. They are not perishable 
in themselves.’ 

General ideas, according to the school of Philo- 
sophers, exist really in the active intellect, Le. in 
the world of celestial intelligences. This world is 
eternal, and is harmoniously arranged under the 
First Principle, which is God. The human intelli- 
gence perceives general ideas only in so far as they 
succeed in entering into relation with the active 
intellect, in which these ideas reside. These exist 
actually. Whenever man’s intellect perceives 
them, this intellect itself becomes perfect ; it is 
completely developed and actual. Before this, it 
was incomplete, unfinished ; it was not yet the 
intelligence but only a prelude to the intelligence, 
a general possibility of understanding, what the 
Philosophers call the ‘material,’ or passive, in- 
tellect. W e see in the works of al-Kindi, al-Farabi, 
and Avicenna the different degrees through which 
the intelligence passes in order to become actual 
instead of ‘material,’ as it originally was, Le. to 
pass from the potentiality to the fact. 

This system is quite clear. It is ve^ evident 
that the material intelligence, which is a mere 
possibility, is not persistent in itself. The only 
persistent intellect is the realized, ‘acquired,’ or 
‘perfected’ intellect, as the Philosophers call it. 
It is, therefore, a grave error to deduce, as Munk 
has done, from the non -immortality of this 
material intellect, the non-immortality of the 
human soul. 

From this point of view, then, it can easily be 
understood why the Philosophers considered the 
question of individual survival in connexion with 
the unity of the soul, but not in connexion with 
the unity of the intellect. 

(6) Al-Ghazali accused the school 

of Philosophers of denying resurrection. The ac- 
cusation was grave, considering the importance of 
this dogma in the Qur’an. Averroes denies the 
charge, and gives his views on this subject at the end 
of his Tahdfut. Renan gives a somewhat free trans- 
lation of a few lines of this passage (Aver. p. 158). 
Averroes says that the theory that denies resurrec- 
tion is nowhere found among the Philosophers. He 
remarks that the religious law, prior to philosophy, 
always taught resurrection, and that this dogma is 
useful for leading people to seek after the happi- 
ness of the beyond. ‘ Philosophers,’ he says, ‘ teach 
happiness only to a few well-educated men, while 
religions make it their aim to teach the crowd; 
but this special class of philosophers arrive at 
complete existence and perfect happiness only by 
associating with the multitude’ (Tahdfut ^ p. 139). 
They must therefore accept the teaching that suits 
the people, interpreting it as best they can. 


Averroes interpreted this doctrine thus: the 
body which we shall have in the other life will 
not be the same as that of this life ; ‘ that which 
will be resuscitated will be a representation of 
what is seen in this world ; it will not be that 
very thing in essentia. For what has perished 
cannot be born again, except in so far as it is 
individualized; and existence can be bestowed 
only on the semblance of what has perished, not 
on the object that has perished in its identity.’ 
To strengthen his argument, he uses the words of 
Ibn 'Abbas, a traditionist who had great authority 
in Islam: ‘There is of the other world nothing 
but names in this world.’ ‘That proves,’ says 
Averroes, ‘ that the future existence has a kind of 
generation more elevated than that of actual exist- 
ence, and constitutes a more excellent order than 
the order of this world ’ (op. cit, p. 140). 

^ Here again it is clearly a question of interpreta- 
tion, not a denial of the doctrine. In the same 
way, we must not understand in a dogmatical 
sense passages such as Renan quotes (pp. 156, 157), 
in which Averroes disapproves of the use of myths 
regarding the state of souls after death, or says 
that it is not the sanctions of the other life that 
must press men on towards virtue in this life. 
That simply means that too precise a representa- 
tion of the other world may be false and dangerous, 
and that virtue may have nobler motives than fear 
of punishment or promise of reward. 

(6) Truth and taw . — In politics, Averroes, like 
al-Farabi, follows in the footsteps of Plato, whose 
Bepuhlic he commented on ; and, according to the 
custom of Oriental thinkers of his school, he does 
not criticize the text he comments on. He accepts 
it as truth, almost as religious truth. He accepts, 
therefore, that political ideal, half socialistic, naif 
mystic, which on many points, such as the status 
of woman, does not at ail agree with the customs 
of Islam. 

We must not lose sight of the part played by 
syncretism, which dominated the whole philosophy 
of the Oriental Middle Ages. Ancient philosophy 
was considered true as a whole ; and all its docu- 
ments, even the most diverse, could be brought 
into accord, the commentator having the settled 
conviction that they could neither contradict one 
another nor contradict religious truth. There are 
two important treatises of Averroes in which he 
tries to point out this conformity between religious 
truth and philosophical truth. This work required 
some ‘interpreting’ of the Qur’an and a slight 
changing of its meaning. We get used to efibrts 
of this kind in the study of the philosophers 

E revious to Averroes, and certain more or less 
eterodox sects in Islam, like those of the Faithful 
Brothers of Basra or the Brothers of Purity. We 
find, too, in Averroes the extreme form of this 
conception, which, admitting a priori the two 
truths, philosophical and prophetic, ends in assimi- 
lating the philosopher and the prophet. Just as 
there must always be prophets here on earth, or 
at least great mystics, who bring the human world 
into relation with the world beyond, so also must 
there be philosophers. And here the idea takes a 
distinct turn that makes it still more unusual. As 
the human intelligence exists in actuality only 
by its union with the active intellect, there must 
always be in the human race, if this intelligence is 
really to exist and subsist, a few men of great intel- 
lectual gifts, a few great philosophers whose spirit 
participates in eternal truth. 

In this passage, Averroes is no longer Peripatetic ; 
but neither is he original ; he is merely in accord 
with his world and his time. He is a syncretist ; 
he is combining mysticism with a system that, 
from many points of view, is somewhat antagon- 
istic to it. He is placing a kind of illuminative 
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system at the end and STimmit of Ms philosophy, 
just as his predecessors did, although he himself 
did not give the impression of being naturally much 
drawn to considerations of that kind. 

4 . Short history of Averroism.— Averroes’ influ- 
ence was felt in Jewish philosophy and Christian 
scholasticism. His commentaries were translated 
into Rabbinic Hebrew and into Latin. The Jews 
translated them during the 13th and the first half 
of the 14th century. In the 13th cent. , Jacob, son of 
Rabbi Anatoli, of Naples, and Moses ben Tibbon, of 
Lunel, edited versions of several treatises ; in the 
14th, Kalonymus translated some others. Samuel 
b. Tibbon and Juda b. Solomon Cohen, of Toledo, 
compiled philosophical encyclopaedias in which, we 
might say, they transcribe Averroes' works. The 
Spaniard Shem-Tob b. Joseph b. Falaquera in- 
serted several long passages from Averroes in his 
own works. Towards the middle of the 14th cent. 
Averroism reached its zenith in Jewish schools, 
and Levi b. Gerson of Bagnols commented on 
Averroes, just as Averroes had commented on 
Aristotle. This great influence on the Jews lasted 
until the 15th century. At this period, we still 
find Pico della Mirandola following the teaching 
of Elias del Medigo, professor at Padua, the last 
representative of Averroism among the Jews. 

Avicenna was translated into Latin before 
Averroes. The first translators were Dominico 
Gondisalvus, Archdeacon of Toledo, and the Jew, 
Juan Avendeath of Seville ; they worked under 
the direction of Raymond, Archbishop of Toledo, 
Their translations were made from 1130 to 1150, 
The Jews had cut down the work ; the translators 
put into form the version prepared by the Jews, 

A few years later, translations of al-Kindi and 
al-Earabi were edited by Gerard of Cremona and 
Alfred of Morlay. In 1230, Michael Scot, a courtier 
of Frederick of Hohenstaufen, began to translate 
Averroes. Of most importance are his interpreta- 
tions of the commentary on de> CcbIo et Mundo and 
of the treatise On the Soul, Hermann, a German, 
likewise attached to the house of Hohenstaufen, 
translated, from Averroes, the Ethics in 1240 and 
the Poetics in 1256. Alfonso X. and Frederick il. 
were the patrons of these works. It is well known 
that in 1240 Frederick addressed a series of philo- 
sophical questions to the Musalman scholars, to 
which he received only very vague answers. 

Is it really owing to these versions, executed 
from the Arabic, that Aristotle’s works have 
passed into the West ; or have the Latin versions, 
taken directly from the Greek, played the prin- 
cipal part in this transmission ? M. Forget, who, 
a few years ago, again took np this question, 
concluded that the priority cannot be given 
comprehensively either to the one or to the 
other group of versions. It depends upon the 
treatise. The Arabic was the first to make known 
the eight books of Physics^ the nineteen books on 
History of Animals, the treatises On the Sky and 
the World, On Plants, On Meteors, and summaries 
of the Phetoric, and the Poetics, The first com- 
plete version of the Ethics was from the Arabic. 
The treatise on The Soul and a part at least of 
the Metaphysics were first known from the versions 
made directly from the Greek. 

At the end of the 15th and the beginning of the 
16th cent., when Averroism reached its zenith in 
North Italy, Niphus and Zimara made some cor- 
rections on the old versions of the commentaries 
of Averroes. Then new versions were written, 
based on the Hebrew translations. These new 
translations were, for the most part, very obscure. 
Among the translators may be mentioned Jacob 
Mantino of Tortosa, a Jew, physician to Paul III., 
A-braham of Balmes, also a Jew, and Giovanni 
Francesco Burana of Verona, a Christian. 


Averroism encountered the same opposition from 
the theologians in the Christian world as it had 
met with from the Musalmans. Later, because of 
its unusual form, it was opposed by the Humanists, 
who loved to philosophize in a freer manner and a 
more elegant style. The Hellenistic scholars criti- 
cized Averroes’ interpretation of Aristotle, and the 
Platonists, having Marsilio Ficino in their mind, 
placed the doctrine of the Academy in all the 
freshness of its renaissance in opposition to 
Aristotle and his commentator. 

In the Middle Ages, Albert the Great, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Gilles of Rome wrote against 
Averroism. Raymond Lully attacked it fiercely. 
Petrarch declared his dislike towards it, and 
intended to refute it. Formal condemnations of 
Averroism were passed at different periods : by the 
provincial council of Paris in 1209 ; by Robert de 
Courson in 1215; by William, bishop of Paris, in 
1240 ; by Etienne Tempier, also bishop of Paris, in 
1270 and 1277. Shortly after, these censures were 
ratified by the theologians of Oxford, over whom 
Robert of Kilwardeby, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
presided. 

Averroism, which, through the Jews, had held 
sway in the centre of France until the 14th cent., 
continued in vogue in the schools of Northern 
Italy until the 16th century. In the school of 
Padua it raised the famous disputes in which 
Achillini and Pomponazzi took part. Its reign 
extends down to the appearance of modern experi- 
mental science, that is, to the time of Galileo. 

Litbraturb,— I. Editions of AverroMs' ttoj^xs.— T he two 
most important I^atin editions of Averroes are those of Niphus, 
1495-97, and of Junta, 1653. Arabic or Hebrew texts : Taliajut 
al'^Tah^ut, a.h. 1303; J. Muller, Philosophy and 

Theology of Averroes, Munich, 1859 (Germ. tr. 1876) ; 11 com- 
mento medio di Averroe alia Poetica di ArCstotile, edited 
in Arabic and in Hebrew by Lasinio, with Ital. tr., 1872 ; Jl 
testo arabo del commento medio di Averroe alia Pettorica d\ 
Aristotile, by the same editor; Freudenthal and Frankel, 
‘Die durch Averroes erhaltenen Fragmente Alexanders zur 
Metaphysik des Aristoteles,’ with translation into German, in 
MBA W, 1884 ; M. Worms, ‘ Die Lehre von der Anfangslosigkeit 
der Welt bei den mittelalterlichen arabischen Philosophen,’ in 
Baeumker and von Hertling’s Beitrage, Munster, 1900. 

IL Works on averroism.— Averrohs et VAver- 
roisme^, Pans, 1869 ; Munk, Melanges de philosophie juive et 
arabe, Paris, 1857, also art. in Franck’s Diciionnaire des Sciences 
philosophiques ; F. Lasmio, ‘Studi sopra Averroe,’ Annuario 
della sodetd italiana per gli studii or,, 1872-73 ; A. F. Mehren, 
‘ Et sur la philosophie d’ Averroes, concernant ses rapports avec 
celle d’ Avicenne et de GazzSli,’ Miis4on, vii. 613 ; Forg-et, ‘Lea 
philosophes arabes et la philosophie scolastique,’ Compte rendu 
du troisi^rne con^hs scientifiqiie international des catholiques, 
Brussels, 1895 ; P. Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant VAverrosime 
latin au xiiie sUcle, 1899 ; T. J. de Boer, The History of 
Philosophy in Islam, London, 1903. 

Carra de Vaux. 

A VEST A, — The A vesta, the sacred book of 
ancient Iran, contains the teachings of the pro- 
phet Zarathushtra, or Zoroaster, and serves at the 
present day as the holy scriptures of the Parsis of 
India and the so-called Gabars of Persia (see artt. 
Gabars, Parsis). Although fragmentary in its 
present form, the Avesta is one of the great 
religious monuments of antiquity, and preserves 
the records of a faith that was once among the 
greatest in the Orient, and that might well have 
spread through Europe in early ages, but for the 
victories of the Greeks over the Persians at 
Marathon, Platsea, and Salamis, and for the 
triumphal incursion of Alexander into the East. 

I. Name. “The designation ‘ Avesta ’ is derived 
from the Pazand avastd, Pahlavi dpastdk, or 
avistdk, a word of uncertain meaning and deriva- 
tion. Possibly this term, like the Sanskrit veda, 
may signify ‘wisdom,’ ‘knowledge’; more pro- 
bably, however, it is derived from a presumable 
Av. form upastd, and denotes ‘ the original text,’ 
‘ the scriptures,’ as opposed to the term zand {ef. 
Av. dzainti), ‘commentary,’ ‘explanation.’ In 
the exegetical and religions works of the Middle 
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Persian period these two words occur together 
constantly in the phrase apastdk va zand, which 
refers to the original Avestan text and its Pahlavi 
paraphrase and commentary, and it is the erroneous 
inversion of these words that gave rise to the name 
Zend-Avesta^ which was used by Hyde (1700) and 
by Anquetil du Perron (1771), and was adopted 
from the latter by the earliest succeeding trans- 
lators, 

2, Original form. — The Avesta in its present 
form is only a small remnant of a sacred literature 
of considerable extent. Pahlavi tradition tells of 
scriptures in 1200^ chapters, the Arab historians 
Tabari (Annales^ i. 675) and Mas’udi (ed. Barbier 
de Meynard, ii. 123) refer to a copy inscribed on 
12,000 cowhides, various Syriac writers allude to 
an extensive sacred^ book, and Pliny the Elder 
(HN XXX. 1. 2) mentions 2,000,000 verses composed 
by Zoroaster. Such direct references to the extent 
or the original Avestan writings are in agreement 
with the frequent insistence in Pahlavi literature 
on the loss of texts during the dark centuries after 
Alexander, and they are further confirmed by the 
fragmentary character of the Avesta as now extant. 
All doubts as to the existence of that larger litera- 
ture, however, are removed by the Pahlavi Dlnkart 
and the later Persian Bivdyats^ which give a de- 
tailed account of the early scriptures and a summary 
of their contents. 

According to these works, there were originally 21 Nasks 
(Nosks), or hooks, each of which was considered to correspond 
with one of the 21 words of* the Ahuna-Vairya {q.v.) prayer, 
and comprised both the Avestan text and the Pahlavi com- 
mentary. These 21 Nasks were divided into three groups of 
seven books each, the first (called gdsdn^ or Gatha group, and 
consisting of Nasks 21, 1, 2, 8, 11, 20, 13) containing the spiritual 
and moral teachings, the second (called dd^ik, or legal group, 
and consisting of Nasks 16-19, 12, 14) contaimng laws and pre- 
scriptions, and the third (called hdtak-mdnsank, or Hadha- 
manthra group , and consisting of N asks 4-10) containing matters 
belonging partly to the first and partly to the second group. 
The number of sections in each Nask varied from 22 to 65, but 
many of these sections were no longer extant at the time of the 
composition of the Dinkar^. Of Nasks 8, 9, and 10, for example, 
each of which had originally 60 sections, only 12, 15, and 10 
sections respectively are said to have existed ‘ after Alexander.* 
The subjects treated in the Nasks may be briefly summed up as 
follows; Nask 1, virtue and piety ; 2, religious observances ; 3, 
exegetical— the three chief prayers of the religion being ex- 
plained in it ; 4, cosmogony ; 5, astronomy and astrology ; 
6, performance of the ritual, and the benefit to be derived there- 
from ; 7, qualifications and duties of the priesthood ; 8, ethical 
considerations and various aspects of human life ; 9, directions 
for vanous ceremonies ; 10, conversion and instruction of King 
Qushtasp (Vishtaspa) and his wars with Arjasp ; 11, various 
religious and worldly duties ; 12, an account of mankind from 
the creation of the primeval man to the advent of Zoroaster, 
and various genealogical information ; 13, account of Zoroaster 
and the Saviour that is to come ; 14, worship of Ormazd and 
the archangels ; 15, dispensing of justice and various laws ; 16, 
criminal, civil, and military law ; 17, priestly and ritual code, 
general regulations ; 18, law of property and family relations ; 
19, the Videvdad, or Vendidad, pollution and purification ; 20, 
religious duties, good attributes and qualities ; 21, praise of 
Ormazd and the archangels. From this summary it appears 
that the original work was not purely religious, but was some- 
what encyclopsedic in character. 

3. History. — According to traditions, the sub- 
stance of which there is no good reason to doubt, 
the Zoroastrian scriptures were preserved with 
great care in the early centuries of the faith, 
especially under the later Achsemenians. Tabari 
states that King Vishtaspa, Zoroaster’s patron, sent 
the original copy of the Avesta, written in letters 
of gold, to the ‘ Stronghold of Eecords’ at Stakhra 
(Persepolis)— a tradition which is in 'substantial 
agreement with the Pahlavi account in the Dlnkart 
(III. 3, VII. vii. 3 n., V. iii. 4) of a sumptuous copy 
that was preserved in the ^ treasury of Shapigan ’ at 
Persepolis (cf. Jackson, Persia Past and Present, 
p. 306 f.). According to the Pahlavi treatise 
^hatrolJik-l Airdn, another copy, containing 1200 
chapters inscribed on gilded tablets, was kept in 
the ‘ treasury ’ of the fire-temple at Samarkand (cf. 
Modi, Aiyddgdr-i Zarirdn, Shatrdihd-i Airdn, 
Bombay, 1899, pp. 133-136, and JBASBo xx. 


No, 54 ; and Jackson, Nbldeke Studien, Strassburg, 
1906, pp. 1031-1033). These two archetype copies, 
hitherto preserved with zealous care, were de- 
stroyed in the invasion of ‘ the accursed Iskandar ’ 
(Alexander) in B.C. 330, when he burned the palace 
of the Achaemenians at Persepolis, and when his 
conquering hosts took possession of Samarkand. 

The ravages of Alexander broke the |wwer of 
the Zoroastrian faith, and the Seleucid and Parthian 
rule in the five following centuries forms a period 
of depression and darkness in its history, entailing a 
loss of extensive portions of the original scriptures. 
Despite the consequent neglect, considerable por- 
tions of the texts were preserved in scattered 
works and in the memory of the priests. Under 
the last of the Arsacids, early in the 3rd cent. A,D., 
an attempt was made to collect such parts of the 
Avesta as had survived. According to a proclama- 
tion of Khusru Anushirvan (A.D. 531-679), King 
Valkhash, who is generally identified with Yolo- 
geses I., ordered that all sacred writings should be 
searched for, and that such portions as were pre- 
served only in oral tradition should again be written 
down. This work was eagerly continued by the 
founder of the Sasanian dynasty, Artakhshir* 
Papakan (A.D. 226-240), who commissioned the 
high priest Tansar to collect the scattered frag- 
ments, and by his son, Shahpuhr I. (A.D. 241-272). 
In the reign of Shahpuhr II. (A.D. 309-380) a final 
revision of the Avestan texts was made by his 
prime minister, Adarbad Maraspand, and this 
collection, consisting of a fixed number of books, 
was then declared canonical (see Darmesteter, Le 
Zend-Avesta, iii. Introd. pp. xx-xxxvi, * Zend- 
Avesta,’ SBE iv. pp. xxx-xlvii, and JA, new 
series, iii., Paris, 1894, pp. 185-250, 502-555; con- 
sult also the discussion of Darmesteter’s article, 
in two papers, by the Parsi High Priest Darab 
Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, Tansar^ s Alleged Letter, 
Leipzig, 1898, and the same author’s Ooservaticns 
on Darmesteter^ s Theory, Leipzig, 1898 ; and Mills, 
Zarathushtra, Philo, the Achcemenids, and Israel, 
Chicago, 1906, pp. 21-76). 

Far more serious even than the ravages of Alex- 
ander and the centuries of neglect, were the results 
of the Muhammadan conquest of Persia and the 
inroads of the Qur’an. Through religious persecu- 
tions and civic disabilities the worshippers of 
Ormazd were compelled to abandon their faith or 
go into exile, and as many Zoroastrian books as 
could be found were ordered to be burned. The 
small body of texts that escaped destruction and 
loss was preserved by the few Zoroastnans who 
remained in Persia and by the Parsis, their co- 
religionists who had taken refuge in India ; and 
the books contained in these manuscripts, re- 
copied from time to time, constitute the Avesta as 
we now have it. The oldest Indian manuscripts 
date from the 13th and 14th centuries ; the Persian 
are not older than the 17th. No single manuscript 
contains all the extant texts. 

4. Present contents.™ The Avesta in its present 
form consists of the following divisions : {a) Yasna, 
including (6) the Gdthds, (c) Vlsparad, [d) Yashts, 
(e) Minor Texts, such as Nyaishes, Gdhs, etc., (/) 
Vendidad, (g) Fragments. These divisions fall 
naturally into two groups. (1) The first group 
comprises the Vendidad, Visparad, and "^sna, 
which are classed together for liturgical purposes. 
In the ritual these are not recited as separate books, 
but are intermingled with one another, and the 
manuscripts often present them in the order in 
which they are to be used in the service. In this 
case the Pahlavi translation is omitted, and the 
collection is called Vendidad Sddah, ‘Vendidad 
Pure,’ that is, without commentary. On the other 
hand, these books also appear in some manuscripts 
* See art. Ardashir i, vol i. p. 774. 
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Is separate entities, and in that case each part is 
usually accompanied by a rendering in Pahlavi. 
(2) The second group comprises the Minor Prayers 
and the Yashts, which are often included with 
these in the manuscripts, and is called Khordah 
Amsta^ ‘Abridged Avesta,’ or ‘Small Avesta.’ 
This forms a species of prayer-book for the 
laity. 

{a) Yasna^—The Yasna is the chief liturgical 
■work of the canon. It is recited in its entirety in 
the Yasna ceremony, which, anart from a number 
of subordinate rites, is devoted chiefly to the pre- 
paration and offering of the pardhom (the juice of 
the Haoma plant, mingled with milk and aromatic 
ingredients). Parts of the book, however, deal 
omy indirectly with the ritual. The Yasna is 
composed of 72 chapters, called Hditiy Ed, which 
are symbolized in the girdle of the Parsis (Jcusti), 
woven of 72 strands. Several of these chapters 
are mere repetitions to swell the apparent number. 
Chapters v, and xviii, are substantially identical 
with chapters xxxvii. and xlvii. , and chapters Ixiii., 
Ixiv., Ixvi., Ixvii., andlxxii. are composed of texts 
occurring elsewhere. The book falls into three 
nearly equal divisions (i.-xxvii., xxviii.-lv., Ivi.- 
Ixxii.). The first part begins with an invocation of 
Ormazd and the other divinities in order of rank 
(i.-ii.), and the dedication of the oblation (myazda) 
and other offerings with similar formulas (iii. 1-8, 
iv,). After a short prayer (viii. 5-8) there follows 
the Yasht (ix.-xi. ), in which Haoma, the branch 

from whose twigs, like the Soma of the Hindus, a 
sacred drink was prepared, is personified and wor- 
shipped both as plant and as divinity. This section 
is in turn succeeded by the Zoroastrian creed (xii.) 
and by other formulas (xiii.). With chapter xiv. 
begin the so-called Staota Yesnya, chapters of the 
Stot-Yasht, or twenty-first Nask, of the earlier 
Avesta, which continue, with interruptions, as far 
as chapter Iviii. In the early chapters of the Staota 
Yesnya are found invocations of the spirits of the 
day (xvi.), of the periods of day and year, and of 
the various forms of fire (xvii.). Chapters xix.- 
xxi. contain commentaries on the three most sacred 
prayers, the Ahuna Vairya, Ashem Vohu, and 
Yenyhe Hdtdm, and represent part of the third 
original Hash, called the Bak Nask. The suc- 
ceeding chapters (xxiL-xxvii.) make up a further 
liturgical sequence, called Eomdst Yasht, which 
accompanies the second preparation of the Haoma 
juice in the ceremony. The five Gdthds, which 
together with the Yasna Eapfanghditi form 
chapters xxviu.-liii. (excepting lii.), stand out in 
marked contrast with the other parts of the Yasna, 
and are described in the next paragraph below. 
Chapter liii. is a brief interpolation between the 
fourth and fifth Gathas. Chapter liv, consists of 
but a single verse, aside from the introductory 
formulas, and forms the Airyaman Ishya prayer, 
wfith which the Saoshyants are to restore the dead 
to life at the day of resurrection. After a brief 
poetical summary of the Gathas (Iv.) comes the 
Srosh Yasht (Ivii.), a long and detailed glorification 
of the angel Sraosha, preceded by a briefer chapter 
in the same vein (In.) by way of introduction. 
Chapter Iviii. is in praise of prayer in general, and 
especially of the prayer to be recited at the Last 
Judgment. The following chapter (lix,), with its 
renewed invocations, leads over to a formula of 
blessing on the house of a pious worshipper (lx.), 
a formula of exorcism (Ixi. ), and a series of stanzas 
to be recited in propitiation of the sacred fire (Ixii.). 
Chapters Ixiii. -Ixviii. constitute the Ah-zor, ‘ offer- 
ing to the waters,’ which consists of an introduction 
(Ixiii. -Ixiv.), praises of Anahita, the goddess of 
the waters (Ixv.), and the formulas used in the 
consecration and offering of the holy water (Ixvi.- 
Ixviii.). The book ends wuth further invocations 


(Ixix.-lxxii. ), which mark the conclusion of the 
Yasna ceremony. 

(5) Gdthds, — The metrical Gathas (‘ songs,’ 
‘ psalms ’) constitute the oldest as well as the most 
important part of the whole Avesta, and differ 
from the other parts in language, metre, and 
style. They are five in number, comprising 17 
hymns {Yas, xxviii.-xxxiv., xliii.-xlvi,, xlvii. -L, 
li., liii.), and are arranged according to their 
metres, and named Ahuna vaiti, Ushtavaiti, Spenta 
Mainyu, Vohu Khshatiira, and Vahishtoishti, after 
their opening words. These Zoroastrian psalms 
contain the teachings, exhortations, and revelations 
of the prophet Zoroaster himself, who seems a more 
distinct personality here than elsewhere in the 
Avesta. The style of the Gathas is noticeably 
different from that of other parts, being almost 
free from the tiresome uniformity and barren 
reiteration of some of the later portions; and 
although there is a constant recurrence of the 
cardinal tenets, these do not become monotonous, 
because of their varying expression. Ceremonies 
and ritual observances are but little referred to, 
and the Haoma-cult, the Fravashis, and the whole 
naturalistic pantheon do not appear in these hymns, 
either because they present the religion in an earlier 
and loftier form, or, more probably, because they are 
concerned chiefly with the prophet’s teaching re- 
garding the conflict between Ormazd and Ahriman, 
the relation of the human individual to that con- 
flict, its ultimate outcome in the routing of the 
forces of evil and the final victory of Ormazd, the 
last judgment, and the longed-for kingdom of 
Ormazd. The detached character of the verses, 
which nevertheless are a logical sequence, has 
led to the supposition that, like the verse portions 
of many Buddhistic works, they were the text 
of discourses of the prophet and a summary of his 
teachings in a form available for oral tradition (cf. 
Pischel and Geldner, Vedische Studien, Stuttgart, 
1889, i. 287). 

In the midst of the Gathas is inserted the so- 
called ‘Yasna of the Seven Chapters’ (Yasna 
Eaptanghditi), which is written in prose, but in 
the same dialect as the Gathas. It consists of a 
number of prayers and ascriptions of praise to 
Ormazd, the Amesha Spentas, or archangels, the 
souls of the righteous, the fire, the waters, and the 
earth. By some scholars it is held to represent a 
later and more developed form of the religion than 
appears in the Gathas. Its language, in fact, 
shows certain departures from the Gathic dialect. 
Under the Gathas are also included four specially 
sacred prayers or formulas. These are the Ahuna 
Vairya ( Yas, xxvii. 13), the Vohu ( Yas, xxvii. 

14), Yenghe Edtdm ( Ya$, iv, 26), and the Airyaman 
Ishya previously mentioned (Yas, liv. 1). 

(c) Visparad, — The Visparad (Av. vispe ratavo, 
‘all the lords’) is not a body of connected texts, 
but consists merely of additions to portions of the 
Yasna, which it resembles in language and form. 
It comprises 24 (according to some, 23 or 27) 
chapters, called Kardah, and is about one-seventh 
as long as the Yasna. The Visparad contains 
invocations and offerings of homage to ‘all the 
lords,’ whence its name. In the ritual its chapters 
are inserted among those of the Yasna. 

(d) Yashts, — The Yashts (Av. yeshti, ‘worship 
by praise’) form a poetical book of 21 hymns, 
chiefly in verse, in which the angels of the religion 
(yazcdas) and the heroes of ancient Iran are praised 
and glorified. The order in which the divinities are 
wor^ipped corresponds largely with the sequence 
in which they are used to name the days of the 
month. In external form the Yashts are char- 
acterized by their identical introduction and con- 
clusion, but they differ greatly in length, age, and 
character. The first four are largely coiuposed of 
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late and ungrammatical material, and the last two 
consist chiefly of regular Yasht formulas with a 
number of quotations from other passages. On 
the other hand, the intervening longer Yashts are 
almost entirely in verse, and have considerable 
poetic merit. Of chief importance among these 
are: Yasht v., in praise of Ardvi Sura Anahita, 
the goddess of the waters ; Yasht viii. , which exalts 
the star Tishtrya, and recounts his victory over 
the demon of drought; Yasht x., dedicated to 
Mithra, who, as the god of light and of truth, 
rides out in lordly array to wreak vengeance on 
those who have belied their oath or broken their 
pledge ; Yasht xiii., devoted to glorifying and pro- 
pitiating the guardian spirits (fravashis) of the 
righteous ; Yasht xiv., in honour of Yerethraghna, 
the incarnation of victory ; and Yasht xix., which 
sings the praises of the Kingly Glory (kavaya 
hvarenah)i a sort of halo or radiance said to have 
been possessed by kings and heroes of Iran in olden 
times as a sign of their rulership by divine right. 
Much of the material in the Yashts is evidently 
drawn from pre-Zoroastrian sages; there is a 
mythological and^ legendary atmosphere about 
them, and Firdausi’s SMh Ndmah serves to throw 
light on many of the events which they portray, 
and on allusions that would otherwise be ob- 
scure. 

(e) Minor Texts , — Chief among the Minor Texts 
are the Nyaishes, or Zoroastrian Litanies, a collec- 
tion of five short prayers or ascriptions of praise 
addressed to the Sun, Moon, Water, and Fire, and 
to the angels Khurshed, Mihr (Mithra), Mah, 
Ardvisur (Ardvi Siira Anahita), and Atash, who 
preside over these elements. These litanies form 
an important part of the Khordah Avesta. They 
are composed of fragments from the Yasna and 
Yashts, and contain invocations, supplications, 
deprecations, and obsecrations employed daily by 
the laity as well as by the priesthood. Under the 
heading of Minor Texts come also the five Gdhs, 
addressed to the spirits of the five periods of the 
day ; the two Sirdzahs, the greater and the lesser, 
which in their 30 paragraphs invoke in turn the 
divinities of each day of the month, and which are 
recited especially on the thirtieth day after the 
death of a Zoroastrian ; the Afrlngdns, or blessings, 
four in number, used for various purposes with an 
accompanying ofiering : the Afrlngdn-i Bahnidn, 
repeated in Jionour of those who have died in the 
faith ; the S.frlngdn4 Gdthdt recited on the five 
concluding days of the year, when the souls of the 
dead revisit the earth ; the Afrlngdn-i Gahanhdr, 
composed chiefly of instructions to worshippers 
concerning participation in the celebration of the 
six special festivals of the year ; and the Afrlngdn4 
Rapithwin^ recited at the beginning and end of 
summer. All of these belong to the Khordah 
Avesta. 

(/) Vendldad, — The Vendidad (Av, mdaevo’ 
^tay Hhe law against the demons’), although 
inserted for liturgical purposes among the Gathas 
in the Zoroastrian ritual, is not actually a liturgical 
work but a priestly code prescribing the various 
purifications, penalties, ana expiations. It origin- 
ally formed the nineteenth Nask of the Avesta 
handed down to Sasanian times, but its parts vary 
greatly both in point of style and in time of com- 
position. Much of it must be of late origin. 

In its present form it contains 22 chapters, called fargards. 
Chapter i. is a dualistic account of creation that attributes all 
the disagreeable features of the otherwise delightful regions 
of the earth to the counter-creative activity of Ahnman. 
Chapter ii. tells the legend of Yima, of the Golden Age, and of the 
coming of a terrible winter and destructive floods, to preserve 
mankind from which the princely Yima is directed by Ormazd 
to build an enclosure (vartn. The following chapter (iii.) treats 
of the pleasures and pains of earthly life, the manner of life 
prescribed for bearers of corpses (a special class of men), praise 
of agriculture, and the defilement of the earth by corpses. 


Chapter iv. concerns legal matters—breaches of contract, assault, 
punishments. Chapters v.-xii. relate mainly to impurity in- 
curred through contact with the dead and to the methods of 
purification for removing the pollution, notably by undergoing 
an elaborate lustration for nine nights, the so-called Barashnum 
(ix.). Chapters xm.-xv. are devoted chiefly to the treatment to 
be accorded to the dog, an animal held in almost reverential 
regard by the early pastoral Zoroastrians. In chapters xvi.- 
xvii. instructions are given for purification from several sorts 
of uncleanness, and for the disposal of parings of the nails and 
clipped ends of the hair. Chapter xviii., one of the most in- 
teresting and instructive in the Vendidad, deals, among other 
things, with the character of the true and the false priest, and 
With the cock that wakes the pious to prayer early in the 
morning ; and it relates a conversation between the angel 
Sraosha, club in hand, and the evil spirit Druj, concerning the 
progeny of the latter. In chapter xix. are found an account of 
the temptation of Zoroaster and the revelation of the destiny of 
the soul after death. Chapters xx.-xxii. are chiefly of a medical 
character. 

(g) Fragments, — In addition to the preceding 
books there are also a considerable number of 
fragments. There survive, for example, three 
chapters from the original Hadokht Nask, the 
last two of which are eschatological in character, 
and deal with the destiny of the soul after death. 
Of special interest is a similar metrical frag- 
ment (Fr.^ W. 4), which refers to the efficacy 
of the Airyaman Ishya prayer, which is to he 
chanted^ by the Messianic Saoshyants at the 
day of judgment, to confound Ahriman and his 
hellish crew and to raise up the dead (cf. Haas, 
^An Avestan Fragment on the Eesurrection,’ 
Spiegel Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1908, pp. 181- 
187). Among the longer fragmentary texts may be 
mentioned also the Afmnd Faighambar Zartusht 
in honour of Zoroaster, a blessing invoked upon 
kings, and the so-called Vishtdsp Yasht, an enig- 
matical compilation, disconnected and ungram- 
matical, which is in no wise related to the regular 
Yashts. Many fragments are found as quotations 
in the Pahlavi ancillary literature. Most import- 
ant of these is the Nirangistdn, a work in three 
fargards, or chapters, collecting and commenting 
upon a number of Avestan Nlrangs, or ritual pre- 
scriptions. The commentary cites additional direc- 
tions of the same kind from another source. This 
work is of value for our knowledge of the ritual 
and for Avestan lexico^aphy, but unfortunately 
the manuscript material is poor and the text con- 
sequently imperfect. Another Pahlavi treatise 
that contains Avestan passages is the Afrlnd 
Dahmdn, also called Aogemaaaecd after the first 
quoted Avestan word. The Pahlavi commentaries 
on the Vendidad and the Yasna, and other Pahlavi 
works, such as the Shdyast-ldSkdyast, the Vijir- 
kart-i Dlnik, and the Pursishnlhd, contain a large 
number of Avestan quotations, many of them from 
the lost Nasks, and brief formulas and prayers are 
found here and there in manuscripts of the Khordah 
Avesta. Mention should likewise be made of the 
additions to Avestan lexicoCTaphy in the Frahangt 
I’Olm, an Avesta- Pahlavi ^ossary (ed. Hoshangji 
Jamaspji and Haug, Bombay, 1867 ; cf. Keichelt, in 
WZKM xiv. 172-213, xv. 117-186). For a com- 
plete list of fragments and their editions see 
feartholomae, Altiran, Wbrterhuch, pp. viii-x. 

The extant parts of the Avesta owe their preser- 
vation chiefly to their employment in the ritual. 
The liturgical portions, constantly used in priestly 
observances and ceremonies, were naturally con- 
sidered of greater importance and cherished with 
greater care, whereas the other books that may 
have escaped destruction gradually fell into desue- 
tude and neglect, were not copied as much as the 
parts occurring in the ritual, and finally dis- 
appeared altogether. Thus it happens that the 
present Avesta corresponds but little with the 
traditional 21 Nasks in arrangement or in ex- 
tent, Only two of these original 21 books are 
now repi-esented with any degree of complete- 
ness, The Vendidad, or nineteenth Nask, has 
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snmved in approximately its Mi form ; yet even 
this shows evidence of having been patched up and 
pieced together. Many of the chapters of the Stot- 
Yasht, or twenty -first Nask, are contained in the 
Yasna, where they extend, with interruptions, from 
chapter xiv. to chapter Iviii. (cf, Geldner, * Awesta- 
litteratur,’ in GlrP ii. 25-26). There exist also, in 
addition to these two remnants, an important part 
of the Bakan Yasht, or fourteenth Nask (most of 
the Yashts being referred back to this otherwise 
lost book), and portions or fragments of others 
are extant. Altogether there are preserved speci- 
mens of about 15 of the original 21 Nasks. This 
material is supplemented, however, by various 
passages that have been translated from the 
Avesta into Pahlavi, and have come down to us in 
that form. The Pahlavi Bundahishn^ for example, 
is largely based on the old Avestan Bamdat Nask, 
and serves in a measure to replace its loss. 

5. Age and growth. — The present form of the 
Avesta dates, as has been mentioned above, from 
the Sasanian period, but the various portions 
differ considerably from one another in age. The 
relative age of the component parts can be ap- 
proximately determined by a study of their metre, 
grammar, and style. Although it is impossible to 
go into details here, it may be said in general that 
the later texts as a rule are written in prose, show 
lack of grammatical knowledge on the part of their 
authors or compilers, and consist to a very great 
extent of formulaic material. The application of 
this threefold criterion shows the chronological 
order of the texts to be somewhat as follows : (1) 
Gathas (Fow. xxviii.-liii.), including (2) the Yasna 
Haptanghaiti {Yas, xxxv.-xlii.) and some other 
compositions in the Gatha dialect (Fa^. xii., Iviii. 
and the four most sacred prayers, or formulas, 
mentioned above), (3) metrical Yasna and Yashts 
[Yas. ix.-xi., Ivii., Ixii., Ixv. ; Yt, v., viii.-x., xiv., 
XV., xvii., xix.), portions of Vendidad ii.-v., xviii.- 
xix., and scattered verses in the Visparad, Nyaishes, 
Afrlngans, etc., and (4) the remaining prose por- 
tions of the Avesta. 

The determination of the actual date of com- 
position of the different parts of the Avesta is 
largely a matter of speculation. According to the 
generally accepted view, the Gathas, the oldest part 
m substance as well as in form, date back to an 
early period of the religion, if not to the prophet 
Zoroaster himself, whereas certain minor portions 
of the scriptures may have been written or com- 
piled as late as the time of Shahpuhr ii. of the 
Sasanian dynasty. The extreme limits of the 
period of development would thus be about B.C. 
560 and A.D. 375. In his latest works (Lt Zmd- 
A'oestay iii., Intpd. ; see also Zmd'Avesta\ 
SBE iv,), the brilliant French scholar, Barme- 
steter, put forth a radical theory in regard to the 
composition of the Avesta as we now have it. In 
his opinion all sacred writings that may have 
existed under the Achsemenians were lost after the 
invasion of Alexander, and not a page of any 
earlier work has come down intact. The pre- 
^exandrian spirit may be recognized, however, 
in the Vendidad, which, although later than the 
Gathas in composition, is older in material and 
Achsemenian in tone. According to this theory, 
the Gathas, though the oldest part of the Avesta 
in form, represent the latest growth of the 
Zoroastrian spirit and show the influence of Gnos- 
ticism, the school of PhUo Judseus, and Judaism. 
Barmesteter assigns their origin to the middle of 
the 1st cent. a.d. This radical hypothesis con- 
cerning the age and growth of the Avesta met at 
once with spirited opposition on the part of scholars 
best qualified to judge, and can hardly be said to 
have any acceptance to-day. Avestan specialists 
are at present agreed that there is no adequate 


reason for making so strong a claim that the 
tradition was lost. It is known that the latest 
Parthian monarchs were filled with the true 
Zoroastrian spirit, and it can be proved from Greek, 
Latin, and other writings that the tradition of the 
wisdom of Zoroaster lived on during the long 
eriod between Alexander and the rise of the 
ouse of Sasan in the 3rd cent. a.d. 

6. Language. — The language in which the 
Avesta is written is named ‘Avestan.’ It belongs 
to the Iranian branch of the Indo- Germanic family 
of tongues, and is most closely allied to the Sans- 
krit, though individually quite distinct from the 
latter. This relation to the Sanskrit was one of 
the means of establishing the authenticity of the 
Avesta, and is still of the greatest importance in 
its interpretation. In its phonology Avestan 
agrees with Sanskrit in its vowels in general, but 
shows a greater variety in its e and 0 sounds. 
Final vowels, except 0, are, as a rule, short. A 
striking peculiarity is the insertion of transitional 
and epenthetic vowels, the latter giving rise to 
improper diphthongs. Some of the consonants are 
identical with those of Sanskrit, others correspond 
uniformly with certain Sanskrit sounds. The 
Sanskrit voiceless stops t, for example, are 

G enerally represented m Avestan by the spirants 
A, if A,/, when followed by consonants ; Sanskrit 
initial s appears in Avestan as A. Because of this 
close correspondence, many Avestan words and 
phrases may be changed at once into their Sanskrit 
equivalents by the mere application of certain 
phonetic laws. In inflexion the language shows 
nearly the richness of Vedic Sanskrit, and it 
possesses almost equal facility of word-formation. 
In syntax it difiers from the Sanskrit in certain 
points, showing marked individuality, especially 
in the later portions. 

Two dialects may be recognized in the Avesta : 
one the Gatha dialect, the language of the oldest 
parts, often called Gdthd Avestan (GAv,) ; the 
other, the language of the great body of the 
Avesta, called Younger Avestan ( YAv, ). The Gatha 
dialect is more archaic, bearing to the Younger 
Avestan somewhat the relation of the Vedic to the 
classical Sanskrit. Possibly this older dialect may 
owe some of its peculiarities also to an original 
difference of locality. Its chief characteristic is 
the lengthening of all final vowels and the frequent 
use of parasitic vowels. Its grammatical structure 
is remarkably pure. The same cannot he said of all 
the texts written in Younger Avestan, as the late 
compositions in this dialect, owing to linguistic 
decay, show many corruptions and confusions. 
All that is old or written in metre, however, is 
correct, and occasional inaccuracies in such parts 
must be attributed to faulty transmission. 

7. Metres. — The metres of the Avesta deserve 
considerable attention, because they assist in de- 
termining the relative age of the various parts. 
Almost all th*" oldest portions of the texts are 
found to be met. ical; the later, or inserted portions, 
are, as a rule, though not always, written in prose. 
The Gathas are composed in metres that have 
analogies in the Vedas. These were the only 
metrical parts known to the later Zoroastrians 
until Western scholars discovered the rhythmical 
structure of many passages in the later texts. 
Almost all of these versified portions, especially 
frequent in the Yashts, are written in eight-syllable 
lines (cf. Geldner, Uber die Metrik des jungeren 
Avesta, Tubingen, 1877). 

8. Alphabet. — The Avesta is written in an alpha- 
bet far younger than the language it presents. 
The characters are derived from the Sasanian 
Pahlavi, which was used to record the oral tradi- 
tion when the texts were collected and edited in 
Sasanian times. The writing is read from right 
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to left. Nothing is known about the original 
Avestan script. 

9, Pahiavi version. — The Pahlavi version of the 
Avesta was made in Persia in Sasanian times, 
when the general understanding of the sacred texts 
became more and more imperfect. Some of the 
exegetical portions and works of interpretation 
belong even to Muhammadan times, and may be 
assigned to the period between 700 and 900 A.B. 
Of the Pahlavi version there are now extant the 
entire Yasna, Visparad, and Vendidad, with 
some portions of other texts. The rendering is a 
word lor word translation of the original, with the 
addition of occasional independent explanatory 
glosses. The original Avestan construction is 
usually adhered to verbatim, and the glossator 
has to eke out the inflexional poverty of the 
language in his day by the use of particles. These 
determinatives, however, are often omitted, and 
the loss of the sole means of indicating syntac- 
tical relation adds greatly to the ambiguity of 
the Pahlavi paraphrase. This version, with the 
accompanying glosses, presents the traditional 
Zoroastrian interpretation from an early time, and 
is of the greatest value for an understanding of 
obscure ideas and an insight into native thought. 

Xt is also of material assistance in determining the 
meaning of a word or phrase, and it serves to 
check the results of purely linguistic analysis. It 
must be conceded, nevertheless, that it abounds in 
errors and inaccuracies, and that its explanations 
are often fanciful. Furthermore, the more abstract 
or obscure the original, the less the commentator 
attempts to explain it. The Gathas, for example, 
have m general very few glosses, whereas some 
other parts of the Avesta are accompanied by an 
elaborate commentary. The chief defect of the 
version lies in its disregard of the principles of the 
grammar, of which its authors seem to have had 
scarcely any knowledge. As a result of the slavish 
adherence to the original, the style of the Pahlavi 
version is very clumsy in comparison with the 
Pahlavi of independent treatises. 

About the year 1200 a large part of the Pahlavi 
version was translated into Sanskrit hj Neryo- 
sangh, son of Dhaval, a Zoroastrian priest, who 
seems to have possessed a thorough knowledge of 
Pahlavi. His translation is of great value as a 
help in understanding the Pahlavi version, which 
he follows in construction and renders word for 
word. This method often obliges him to sacrifice 
the Sanskrit syntax to that of the original Pahlavi, 
and his language consequently assumes a peculiar 
Iranicized aspect. A further striking peculiarity 
of the Sanskrit of Neryosangh’s version is his 
disregard of the rules of sandhi^ or euphonic 
vowel-combination, so uniformly observed in other 
Sanskrit works. Neryosangh seems on occasion 
to have corrected the Pahlavi rendering when he * 
thought it at fault, thus showing that he must 
have referred at times to the Avestan text itself and 
reached an independent decision as to its meaning. 

A modem Persian translation of portions of the 
Pahlavi version of the Khordah Avesta was pre- 
pared in Persia at some time between 1600 and 1800 
A.D., and two separate translations into Gujarati 
were made in India early in the last century, and 
appeared at Bombay in 1818 within five months of 
one another. These are the last independent native 
versions made before the percolation into India of 
the intiuence of Western scholarship. These later 
versions have some merit, in that they occasionally 
help us to understand an obscure or ambiguous 
passage in the Pahlavi, but tliey never venture 
upon an explanation other than that of the version 
on which they are based, and consequently they 
content themselves with reproducing the Pahlavi 
paraphrase and commentary without change. 


10. Discovery. — The story of the discovery, or 
opening, of the Avesta to Europe has a special 
interest, since the Avesta has been known to the 
Western world for only a little more than a cen- 
tury. A manuscript of the Yasna seems to have 
been brought to Canterbury as early as 1633, and 
a copy of the Vendidad Sadah was brought from 
Surat in 1723 by an Englishman, George Boucher, 
and deposited in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
where it was for a long time chained to the wall 
as a curiosity. No one, however, was able to read 
these manuscripts, and Thomas Hyde {Eistoria 
Eeligionis Veterum Persarum^ Oxford, 1700) drew 
his information chiefly from later Parsi sources. 
To a young Frenchman, Anquetil du Perron, be- 
longs the honour of being the first to decipher 
these texts. Some tracings made from the Oxford 
manuscript were sent to Paris and came to his notice. 
Du Perron at once conceived the idea of going to 
India or Persia and obtaining from the priests 
themselves the knowledge of their sacred books. 
In his eagerness to carry out his plan he did not 
wait for promised financial support from the 
French Academy, but enlisted as a soldier among 
the troops about to start for India, and left Paris 
with them in November, 1754. Before he had gone 
far on his journey, however, the government gave 
him his discharge from the army, and presented 
him with his passage to India. After innumerable 
discouragements, and in spite of almost insur- 
mountable obstacles, he succeeded in winning the 
confidence of the priests, with whom he was able 
to communicate after learning Modem Persian. 
These he gradually induced to teach him the 
language of the Avesta, to let him have some of 
the manuscripts, and even to initiate him into 
some of the rites and ceremonies of their religion. 
After seven years among the Parsis, he returned to 
Europe in 1761, stopping at Oxford, before he re- 
turned to Paris, to compare his manuscripts with 
the one in the Bodleian Library in order to assure 
himself of their authenticity. During the next 
ten years he worked upon the texts and prepared 
a translation, which, together with explanatory 
material, he published in 1771 xmder the title Zend- 
Avesta ^ Ouvrage de Zoroastre, 

The enthusiasm aroused by this discovery was 
soon followed by discussions regarding the authen- 
ticity of the scriptures that had been made ac- 
cessible. Some scholars vrere disappointed not to 
find the important philosophical and religious 
ideas they had expected, and did not sufficiently 
realize the difficulties of pioneer work of this 
kind. It was suggested, therefore, that the so- 
called Zend-Avesta was not genuine, but a forgery. 
The foremost advocate of this view was the Orien- 
talist Sir William Jones, who claimed that the 
Parsis had palmed off on du Perron a conglomera- 
tion of worthless fabrications and absurdities. In 
France the genuineness of the book was accepted 
almost universally, and the German scholar 
Kleuker was an ardent supporter of its authen- 
ticity, translating du Perroms work into German, 
and adding a collection of classical allusions to the 
Magi and the religion of the ancient Persians (9 
parts, Riga and Leipzig, 1776-83). This discussion 
as to the authenticity Tasted for fifty years, during 
which time little or no work was done on the texts 
themselves. 

About the year 1825 the texts began to be 
studied by Sanskrit scholars. The close affinity 
between the two languages had already been 
noticed by various scholars, but the Danish philo- 
logian Rask first pointed out more exactly the 
relation between them. He had travelled in Persia 
and India, and had brought back with him many 
valuable manuscripts of the Avesta and the Pahlavi 
writings. In a little volume published in 1826 he 
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proved the antiquity of the language in ^hich the 
Avesta Avas preserved, showed that it was distinct 
from Sanskrit, though closely related to it, and 
made some investigation into the alphabet of the 
texts. At about the same time the French scholar 
Burnouf began to study the Avesta. He soon 
found philological inaccuracies in Anquetibs trans- 
lation ; and with the help of Neryosangh’s Sans- 
krit version, he Avas able to restore sense in rnany 
passages where before there had been but little. 
These further steps soon settled the question of 
authenticity. The foundation thus laid was built 
upon by such scholars as Bopp, Haug, Windisch- 
mann, Westergaard, Both, and Spiegel, whose 
efbrts were directed mainly to the establishment 
of a better text and the development of principles 
of investigation. For a long time the battle raged 
about the question of the relative value of the 
traditional and the linguistic methods, some 
scholars extolling the value of the Palilavi ver- 
sion and the priestly tradition, and others placing 
supreme faith in the results of comparison with 
Sanskrit and other tongues. It is only in recent 
years that it has become generally recognized that 
in the interpretation of the Avesta neither of these 
methods should he employed to the exclusion of 
the other. Both have positive value, and a judi- 
cious balance of these two principles will hence- 
forth doubtless be a fundamental requisite for 
sound scholarship in this field, which is being 
cultivated by a small hut active hand of workers. 
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A. Y. Williams Jackson. 

AVICENNA, AVICENNISM.— I. Life.--Th 0 
name ‘Avicenna’ is the Latinized form of the 
Hebrew ‘ Aven Sina,’ the transcription of the 
Arabic ‘Ihn Slna.’ Ahu ‘Ali al-Husain ibn 'Abd 
Allah ihn Slna was horn in the year A.H. 370 {A.D. 
980-981), in the city of Kharmaitan. The son of a 
money-changer, and very precocious as a child, 
he received a first-class education. According to 
Musalman custom, he began by learning the Qur’an 
and belles-lettres (adab). He then studied Indian 
arithmetic under the guidance of a greengrocer. 
His next tutor was a philosopher called Natili, 
otherwise unknown, who came to reside with his 
father at Bokhara, and taught the boy the elements 
of Logic, Euclid, and the Almagest. Avicenna 
studied medicine without the help of a teacher, 
and, while quite young, began to visit the sick. 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics presented great dijfficulty 
to him at first. He read it forty times without 
understanding it, hut at last grasped its purport 
by means of al-Farabi’s commentaries. 

His medical talent soon brought him into favour 
with royal households. He cured the Samanid 
Sultan of Bokhara, Nuh, son of Mansur, and then 
became one of his intimate friends. This gave 
him access to the Sultan’s library, a very valuable 
one, which shortly afterwards was unfortunately 
burned. Avicenna was officially employed at the 
court of Bokhara. Nevertheless, he soon turned 
his back on it, and travelled through many towns 
in search of a suitable patron. After short so- 
journs in Korkanj, Nasa, Abiward, and Tus, he 
arrived at Jorjan, where he became connected 
with al-Juzjani, who afterwards became his dis- 
ciple. In fact, it is to him we are indebted foi 
the rest of his life-story. The first part of this 
biography is culled from Avicenna’s own account, 
which has been preserved by Ibn Abi Usaibia. 
This work is doubly precious to us because there 
are very few autobiographies in Arabic literature. 

The Shaikh, as Avicenna was called, continued 
to lead this wandering life, like many savants of 
his time, in the hope of finding a powerful and 
faithful patron, whose influence and favour would 
he lasting. He became, for a time, the protdge 
of an admirer in Jorjan, then of the Princess of 
Rai ; hut he soon passed on to Kazvin and Ham- 
adan. He cured the Amir of Hamadan, and was 
entrusted with the post of Vizier. But his term 
of government was not a happy one. He accord- 
inglv renounced all public functions, and, hidden 
in tile house of a dmggist, became immersed in 
the composition of his greatest works. As he had 
a strong desire to leave Hamadan, he applied 
secretly to the Amir of Isfahan. The Amir of 
Hamadan discovered this step and straightway 
irnprisoned him ; but his captivity did not interrupt 
his literary work. After many adventures, he 
succeeded in escaping along with his brother, 
J uzjani, and two servants, all five disguised as Sufis, 
and at last found a sure refuge with the Buway- 
hid prince Ala ad-Daula, who reined in Isfahan. 
There he received the honour and dignities he so 
well deserved ; and there he enjoyed, what he 
appreciated far more than any honours, tran- 
quillity. At night, he held philosophical meetings, 
over which the Amir hims^f sometimes presided. 
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And meantime lie finished his greatest works. 
Avicenna died in A.H. 428 (a.d. 1036-7), at the age 
of 58, in the course of a journey, made in the train 
of his master, to Hamadan. 

His biography gives the impression of very great 
activity — an activity, too, which was exercised in 
more ways than one. Avicenna loved wine and 

P leasure almost as much as intellectual work ; and 
e committed excesses which shortened his life. 
Legend has seized upon his character, and has 
made of him a sort of powerful but beneficent 
sorcerer, the hero of strange adventures and 
burlesque farces. A whole volume of Turkish 
tales is devoted to him. 

2. Works. — Avicenna^s works are very numer- 
ous. In Philosophy, the greatest is ash Shifa the 
Cure’). The Shaikh composed it by degrees at 
his different residences during his wanderings. 
When it was finished, he made an abridgment 
of it entitled Najdt ( ‘ Healing ’). This abridgment, 
written in very concise language, but clear and 
logical, is suitable for study. Another famous 
philosophical work is entitled Ishdrdt, The full 
title is Kitdh al-ishdrdt wcCl-tanWidt^ that is to 
say, * Book of theorems and propositions.’ Juzjani 
considered this Avicenna’s best work, while he 
himself put a high value on it. It has been com- 
mented on by the scholar Nasir ad-Din Tusi 
(t A.H. 672 [A.D. 1273-4]). 

Avicenna’s other ;^ilosophical treatises are: 
FhUosophy ehArudi, rhilosophy eUAldi, so called 
from the names of the patrons to whom they are 
dedicated!; Guide to Wisdom^ composed by the 
Shaikh when in prison, and often commented on ; 
an epistle on The Fountains of Wisdom^ printed 
several times in the East; several treatises on 
Logie, one of which forms a part of the Najdt; 
a treatise On the Soul ; a short poem on The Soul, 
rather a mysterious piece, which has been com- 
mented on; an epistle on The Human Faculties 
and their Perceptions, printed at Constantinople ; 
lastly, a series of mystical treatises, and a few 
poems in Persian. 

In Medicine, Avicenna composed the voluminous 
work entitled Canon ^ Medicine, so celebrated 
in the Middle Ages. He also produced works on 
the different sciences, abridged Euclid and the 
Almagest, and devoted some time to Astronomy. 
Shortly before his death, he asked Ala ad-Daula 
for permission to resume the astronomical observa- 
tions which had been interrupted by troubles and 
wars. He was also credited in the Middle Ages 
with some treatises on Alchemy. 

3. Antecedents and characteristics.— Avicenna 
belongs to the school which in Arabic literature 
took the name of ‘ School of Philosophers ’ (alfald- 
sifa). This name denotes all the philosophers who 
made a special study of Greek works, and the 
scholars who translated them. Shahrastani (tr. 
Haarbriicker, ii. 212 f. ) gives a list of about twenty 
who, before Avicenna’s time, received this title of 
Philosopher. Among them are the Christian or 
Sabsean translators, Hunain son of Ishaq, Thabit 
son of Qurra, Yahya son of Adi. Among the 
Musalmans, the most celebrated representatives 
of this school, before Avicenna, are al-Kindi and 
al-Earabl. Of these, al-Elindi is the real organizer 
of Arabic Scholasticism, while to al-Farabi Avi- 
cenna is greatly indebted in Metohysics, as he 
acknowledges, and probably also in Logic and Psy- 
chology. It is now generally granted that this 
school was a development of Neo-Platonism rather 
than strictly Peripatetic. Avicenna seems to have 
cleared up and systematized the work of his prede- 
cessors. In the following account of his original 
work, we shall not consider the medical or merely 
scientific portions, but confine our attention to his 
philosophical outlook. 
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4. Philosophy. — Avicenna’s Philosophy may be 
sub-divided as follows; Logic, Physics, Psycho- 
logy, Metaphysics, Mysticism, and Ethics. This 
division is in conformity with the custom of his 
school, 

(1) Logic,— T he parts of the Najdt relating to 
Logic were translated into French by Pierre Vattier 
(see Lit. at end of art. ). The Ishdrdt also contains 
some^ important passages in this connexion. In a 
treatise on the Classification of the Sciences, Avi- 
cenna gives Logic a very prominent place indeed 
among the sciences. His reason is not only the 
importance of Logic in itself, but also the compara- 
tively extensive knowledge that the Arabs had of 
Aristotle’s logical works. They were not so inti- 
mate with his other philosophical works. In this 
same treatise Avicenna further subdivides the 
science of Logic into nine different parts, which 
correspond respectively to the eight books of 
Aristotle, preceded by Porphy:^’s Isagoge, one of 
the best-known works of the Oriental Middle Ages. 

The first part, corresponding to the Isagoge^ is a kind of 
general philosophy of language, and is occupied with the terms 
of speecm and their abstract elements; the second treats of 
simple abstract ideas, applicable to all beings, and is called by 
Aristotle the Categories ; the third deals with the composition 
of simple ideas in order to form propositions, which is the 
subject of the Henneneutics \ the fourth unites the pro- 
positions together to form demonstrations, and corresponds 
to the First Analytics; the fifth discusses the conditions to 
be fulfilled by the premisses of reasoning, and is like the Second 
Analytics; the sixth, seventh, and eighth parts respectively 
treat of probable reasoning, false reasoning, and the art of 
persuading, and correspond to the Topics or Dialectics, the 
Schistic, and Rhetoric. The ninth and last part treats of 
discourses whose aim is to stir the soul or the imagmation, like 
the Poetics. 

Logic, then, is taken here in a very broad sense ; 
syllogistic is only a part of it. Syllogistic with 
Avicenna has no very special quality except that 
of being clear and well arranged, free from vain 
subtleties and all scholastic trifling. 

Although, as we have seen, Avicenna gave Logic 
a very important place, he did not, at the same 
time, exaggerate its power. He shows very clearly 
that this power is, above all, negative. ‘ The aim 
of Logic, ^ he says in the Ishdrdt, ‘ is to provide 
mankind with a rule, the observance of which will 
prevent him from erring in his reasoning.’ Logic 
then, strictly speaking, does not discover tmths, 
but helps man to make the best use of those he 
already possesses, and prevents him from making 
a wrong use of them. 

Keasoning, according to Avicenna, starts from 
terms settled at the outset — the first data of 
experience and the first principles of understand- 
ing. The chain of deductions proceeding by 
a known deduced from a previously known is 
not unlimited ; it must have a starting - point, 
found outside of the reasoning, which will be the 
base of the logical fabric. First, from direct ex- 
periences or ideas, descriptions or definitions are 
formed, and then, by means of these, arguments 
are arranged. Avicenna cleverly explains what 
definition is : by definition man is enabled to 
represent objects ; by argument he is able to 
persuade. Avicenna gives both the senses and 
the reason a share in the formation of the primary 
data of the sciences. According to him, imagina- 
tion always supports reason ; opinion also, and even 
memory, fulfil the same office. There are piimary 
principles which all hold because of common feel- 
ing, or because of the opinion of scholars which 
the illiterate do not contradict ; others, again, 
arise from habits formed in childhood ; and others 
are based on the experiences of life. All these 
principles (of feeling) join with the fiist principles, 
or principles of reason, which are produced in a 
man by his intellectual faculty without requiring 
the slightest conscious effort to persuade him of 
them. The mind realizes itself convinced and i« 
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not even aware of how the conviction has arisen. 
A self-evident example of these first principles 
is:^ ‘The whole is greater than the part.' ^ This 
philosophy is very sound. It is a scholasticism, 
not yet antiquated, open and sincere, in many 
places recalling the analyses of Leibniz. 

Avicenna further discusses the form and matter 
of definitions and arguments, distinguishes between 
definition and description, and sums up, in the 
manner of the Peripatetics, the difierent kinds of 
questions that arise in science : first of all, what 
a thing is, and if it is ; next, where it is, when it 
is, how it IS ; and, lastly, why it is. We see here 
an application of the doctrine of the Categories. 
Avicenna recognizes the four causes — material, 
formal, efficient, and final. He shows that they 
may all appear together in a definition. Thus an 
axe may be defined as ‘ an iron implement, of such 
and such a shape, for cutting wood.' At the very 
beginning of his Logic, Avicenna explains species, 
difference, property, and common accident,^ which 
together furnish another method of constituting 
definition. 

The Sciences are founded on experiences and 
reasonings. They have objects, questions, and 
premisses. As there are universal premisses (see 
above), so each science has its own peculiar pre- 
misses, The different objects of the sciences 
establish a hierarchy among themselves, according 
to their dignity. Besides this, the sciences are 
divided into theoretical science and practical 
science. The principal subjects of theoretical 
science are Physics, Mathematics, and Theology ; 
and of practical, j^plied Physics, Mechanics and 
Art, and Ethics. The problem of the classification 
of the sciences was very popular in the Middle 
Ages, both in the East and in the West. 

(2) Physics,— I n the philosophical part of his 
Physics, Avicenna discusses several of the primary 
ideas of the human intellect, e.g. power, time, 
and movement. He desires from Physics a first 
acquaintance with the ideas which Scholasti- 
cism employs in Logic and Metaphysics, that is 
to say, with the ideas of form and matter and 
the categories. The ideas of form and matter 
are suggested by observation of the physical 
world: ‘Physical bodies, strictly speaking, are 
constituted of two principles, matter and form; 
then there are attached to them the accidents 
which arise from the existence of the nine cate- 
gories.' Scholasticism divides these accidents into 
primary qualities, which are inherent in the body, 
and secondary qualities, which can he taken away 
without annihilating the body, but which con- 
tribute to its perfection. 

Avicenna’s conception of power is more closely 
allied to dynamics than to statics. He is interested 
in the energy acting from within the body rather 
than in the forces which move it from without. 
Like Aristotle, he allows that each body has a 
natural place, to which it always returns, by some 
hidden power, when it has been removed from it. 
The commonest example of these innate powers 
is ‘weight.' This idea of power is developed in 
Psychology and Metaphysics. In Physics there 
is no infinite power. ^ Its effects are always either 
greater or less. Avicenna recognized the principle 
of mechanics that ‘ what is gained in power is lost 
in speed.’ 

Time he explains by movement, and it cannot 
be imagined otherwise. Time cannot he conceived 
in immobility ; it would then be of fixed duration, 
and no longer true time. ‘ Bodies,' says Avicenna, 
‘are in time, not in their essence, hut because 
they are in movement, and movement is in time.' 
Time was created, and it is nowhere except in 
itself. For the world in general, it is measured 
by the movement of the stars. 


Avicenna also speaks of the locality of bodies, 
then of space and impenetrability. Me tries to 
show, by somewhat subtle reasoning, that bodies 
cannot move in a vacuum, because, he thinks, the 
dimensions of a vacuum are impenetrable, from 
which he concludes that a vacuum does not exist. 
He does not admit the possibility of actual infinity. 
Like the ancients, he believes that the world is 
finite, and that there is outside of it neither full- 
ness nor emptiness, but absolute nothingness. He 
admits, again, that bodies are divisible in potentia 
to infinity, and he rejects atomism. Atomism had 
its partisans at this time, the (‘ theo- 

logians '), with whom Avicenna disputes. In this 
connexion too, he analyzes the idea of contact very 
cleverly. 

Avicenna unfortunately hardly managed to rid 
himself of the errors of Peripatetic Physics, 
although he had the opportunity several times. 
Yet, from a philosophical point of view, his 
account, besides forming interesting reading, bears 
witness to a very acute intellect. 

(3) Psychology.— I n Avicenna’s doctrine, Psy- 
chology is carefully systematized, and adheres to 
the scholastic form. Beings, and also the faculties, 
are classified methodically according to a hier- 
archic arrangement. The general plan of this 
grand construction is as follows : 

There are three kinds of minds. These are, in ascending 
order, the vegetable mind, the animal mind, and the reason- 
able or human mind. 

The vegetable mind, or nature, possesses three faculties: 
(1) nutritive ^ower, which, when resident in a body, changes 
another body into the form of the first ; (2) power of growing, 
by which the body itself increases, without changing its form, 
until it has attained its full maturity ; (3) power of generation, 
which draws from the body a part similar to itself in potentiat 
which will, in its turn, produce other bodies similar to it 
in aetu. 

The animal mind possesses two kinds of faculties : motive 
faculties and apprehensive or perceptive faculties. (1) The 
motive faculties embrace appetitive power and efficient power. 
The appetitive power itself is either attractive or repulsive. 
If attractive, it is simply desire, concupiscence ; if repulsive, 
it is irascibility, passion. The efficient power, which is the 
producer of movement, resides in the motor nerves and the 
muscles. (2) The perceptive faculties of the animal mind 
are classified as external and internal. The former include 
the five senses— sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch. The 
latter have their beginning in the common sense, a sort of 
centre in which all the perceptions assemble before being 
elaborated by the higher faculties. The common sense is 
situated in the front part of the brain. The first facultj^ to 
act on the perceptions is the formative faculty or imagination. 
It strips the sensible form of the conditions of place, situation, 
and quantity, and then retains it after the object has ceased to 
make an impression on the senses. The formative is followed 
by the cogitative faculty, which works first of all by way 
of abstraction on the perceptions, now prepared, and draws 
notions out of them. The estimative faculty next groups these 
notions into what might be called judgments, but which are 
quite instinctive and not intellectual. This faculty it is which 
constitutes ‘animal intelligence.' For example, the sheep 
knows by it ito flee from the wolf. The last of the faculties 
of the animal mind is memory, which is situated in the back 
part of the brain. 

The human mind alone possesses intelligence. 
This intelligence is divided into active intelli- 
ence, or practical reason, upon which morality 
emends, and speculative intelligence, or theo- 
retical reason, which perceives ideas. The per- 
ception of ideas is built up through three faculties, 
whicli act so as to make the intelligence pass 
from mere power to actuality. The first of these 
faculties, the material intellect, is only a general 
possibility of knowing ; the second, the intellect 
of possession, recognizes first principles ; the third 
is that which is directly fitted to receive the forms 
of things that are intelligible. It is called the 
perfected intellect. It seizes hold of that which 
IS intelligible, when, outside the human mind, it 
unites with the ‘ active intellect.’ 

There naturally arise, in the course of this 
theory, physiological questions regarding the func- 
tions of the senses and the localization of the 
different faculties. Avicenna treats of these as 
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best he could at a time_ ■when the biological 
sciences "were as yet hardly in their infancy. 

For example, he discusses the manner in which visual images 
are transmitted to the eyes, and draws a parallel between two 
processes of explanation, which he attributes respectively to 
Aristotle and Plato. He accepts Aristotle’s method and rejects 
Plato’s. 

The discussion of the intelligence also brings up 
the q^uestion of universals. This question was 
not so pre-eminently important in Arabic as in 
Western scholasticism. Avicenna is a realist. 
Like the Neo-Platonists, he admits that the in- 
telligihles, which are universals, exist in the 
active intellect. The human intelligence compre- 
hends them in actu, when it unites with the active 
intellect. It also frees them from the particulars 
which the senses recognize. But this process 
of abstraction is not sufficient ; it is only pre- 
paratory, and gives the comprehension of the 
universals only in potentia. Before this can pass 
to actuality, man’s intelligence must become 
united with a superior intelligence. The reason- 
able mind starts from the sensible, and little by 
little rises above it, approaching meanwhile the 
region of universal realities. Psychology ends in 
Metaphysics. 

The following are Avicenna’s proofs of the 
spirituality of the soul. The soul perceives its 
own peculiar essence ; intellectual power perceives 
ideas apart from organs ; the locale of intelligi- 
bility cannot be a body. The immortality of the 
soul follows directly from its spirituality. The 
dependence of the soul on the body is not essential 
but accidental. Another form of this proof is that 
the soul is a simple substance. 

Avicenna believes that the soul is created at the 
same time as the body is formed, and is to a cer- 
tain extent in harmony with the body it is to 
animate. This condition of compatibility with 
the body makes metempsychosis impossible. 

(4) ilfjE(TAP£rr^/C5.— There is one part of Avi- 
cenna’s Metaphysics which seems quite old- 
fashioned now, and we must go back in imagina- 
tion to the beginning of science to find any sense 
in it. It treats of the procession of the superior 
intelligences and the production of the celestial 
spheres. On the other hand, there is a part 
which seems still good and sound, although it has 
a systematic character no longer found in modern 
works of philosophy. This part treats of primary 
cause and necessary being. The following is, very 
briefly, the theory of the spheres : 

The scale of beings, mentioned above [see § (3)], from the 
vegetable world up to man, is continued beyond man into the 
re^on of the stars. At the top of this scale is the Necessary 
Bemg, the principle of principles, who is perfect unity. From 
this first Being emerges the world of ideas, which is a collection 
of pure intelligences, simple substances, exempt from multi- 
plicity and change. Below this world of ideas or intelligences 
13 the world of souls. The souls are essences, bound to pure 
intelligences, which animate bodies. The bodies that they 
animate in this supra-human region are the stars, which are 
classed after the manner of ancient astronomy. Beneath 
the intelligences of the stars, below the last of them, which 
animates the moon, is the active intellect. From it flows the 
sublunary world. 

Very noticeable in this theory is the analysis 
of the world of ideas into active intellect and 
astronomical intelligences. The nnchangeableness 
of the stars is an old belief which was disputed down 
to the time of Galileo ; and the comparison of 
their spheres with a superior kind of animal is an 
idea which dates back further than the Hellenic 
world, and which was long dear to the East. 

In connexion with this system, which strikes a 
modern reader as uncouth, Avicenna discusses in 
a dignified manner the metaphysical theory of 
causality. He considers that the pure intelli- 
gences are the causes of each other in descending 
order, and the causes also of the souls of the 
spheres, and, through them, of their bodies. He 
holds, then, that intelligence is essentially active ; 


it is even productive of being ; and cause usually 
is simply intelligence. Elsewhere cause is identi- 
fied with being itself ; it is perceptible especially 
in^ the primary Being, who is intelligence and 
principle at the same time, and includes in His 
essence everything of which He is the principle. 
^ He comprehends everything in a universal man- 
ner, and at the same time no attribute of any 
particular thing, in the heavens or on the earth, 
is hid from Him, not even the weight of a dirrah 
(an atom).’ He is, at the same time, a final and 
an efficient cause. The final cause precedes the 
efficient in potentia; in actu the efficient pre- 
cedes. The cause of the efficient cause is the final 
end and aim. 

God is not the actual moving power of the stars, 
for this function would beget a certain multiplicity 
in Him, and, according to the spirit of Avicen- 
nism, He must above all safeguard His simplicity. 
He moves the stars by the intermediation of the 
first caused, that is, of the first intelligence which 
springs from Him. This intelligence knows itself 
and it knows God. From this double knowledge 
arises a duality. The duality then changes to 
triplicity when the first caused still knows itself 
as possible in itself, and as necessary in the pri- 
mary Being. In this way this philosophy intro- 
duces multiplicity into the world. 

The doctrine of universals reappears in con- 
nexion with that of causes. There are causes of 
kind and causes of individual ; the general has its 
own causes, the particular has others. A thing 
has a cause of its quiddity and another of its 
being, Le. a cause by which it is what it is, and 
another by which it exists. If a thing is to be 
individualized, its idea must be able to receive the 
effect of particular causes. 

The idea of the necessary Being is the terminus 
of the theory of causality. The necessary Being 
as such has no need of causes. He exists from the 
beginning complete, with all His qualities. He is 
absolute- He is pure good, for He possesses the 
perfection of existence, and existence in itself is 

f oodness : existence, always in actu, is pure good. 

[e is pure truth, for that is called true which can 
justly be said to exist, and, as His existence is 
necessary, He is therefore absolute truth. 

The theory then takes quite a geometrical form. 
A demonstration composed of three lemmas proves 
the necessary Being : 

(1) All possibles cannot spring from one possible cause, on 
which their series mounts up infinitely ; (2) a series of causes 
finite in number cannot be possible in themselves and necessary 
to each other, so that they depend on one another in a circle ; 
(S) everything produced has a cause, and every cause is deter- 
minating. This consequently signifies that all possibles must 
have cause, that causes are not linked together infinitely, and 
do not return on themselves. Therefore the series of possibles 
ends in the necessary Being. 

This theory is a very fine effort to prove God 
and to deduce the world from Him in a vigorous 
way, by a dialectic of mathematical precision. 
Faith in the power of reason is manifested in this 
system. To us, who are now more sceptical, it 
seems pure rationalism, but rationalism in its 
infancy and slightly deceived by itself. It is re- 
deemed, however, by its vigour and power. 

(5) M7STIC1SU. — It is doubtful whether Avi- 
cenna was really a mystic in the religious sense of 
the word. Here again he has followed the cus- 
tom of the Neo-Platonic school, regarding mysti- 
cism as primarily a subdivision of philosophy. 
Ibn Tufail seems to say that Avicenna had a kind 
of esoteric doctrine called hiJcmat-al4skrdq, ‘ philo- 
sophy of illumination,’ which really contained his 
true ideas. But we know from one of the treatises 
of Suhrawardi al-Maqtul that this philosophy is 
almost exactly Avicenna’s own Neo-Platonism 
with a different nomenclature. 

Passing over mysticism as related to asceticism, 
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ecstasies, and illmnination, we shall confine our 
attention to Avicenna’s teachings on Providence 
and the future happiness of the soul, in so far as 
they, are complementary to metaphysics and morals. 
He describes Providence as the fact that the whole 
world is encompassed by the knowledge of primary 
Being, This knowledge is cognizant of the most 
perfect order as that which flows naturally from 
the Being. The theory of optimism, exhibited in 
this idea, is similar to Leibniz’s : evil is not a part 
of Divine decree in essentia ; its place there is 
accidental, Avicenna recognizes the three kinds 
of evil : want, physical suffering, and sin. We find 
evil only in what is still in potentia^ and has not 
yet attained perfection. It affects only the indi- 
vidual ; species are shielded from it. Evil, more- 
over, is always a good from some superior point of 
view. ‘ It does not enter into the plan of Divine 
wisdom to abandon lasting and universal good, 
because of fleeting evil in individual things.’ Like 
Leibniz, Avicenna decides that, however common 
it may be, evil is not the general rule ; it is only 
the exception to the good. 

After death, the reasonable soul attains per- 
fection. To effect this, it must become conscious 
and intelligent, and receive within it the form of 
harmony and well-being which pervades the world 
of superior essences. It unites with this idea of 
perfection, and so becomes like it. Only the soul 
which has been prepared by the practice of the 
virtues enjoys this happiness. Otherwise its taste 
is vitiated ; it cannot attain its end, and accord- 
ingly suffers. But if a man has lived a mediocre 
life, his actions never reaching the height of his 
intentions, his soul, when freed from the body, 
becomes the centre of a struggle between his pure 
desires and his bad habits. Only when purified 
by this grievous struggle does it attain perfect 
bliss. 

(6) Avicenna, enamoured of the specu- 

lative part of philosophy, was on that account 
less interested in practical philosophy and moral 
analysis. In his mystical works, he has some 
fine pages on morals, but their character is 
distinctly metaphysical. He also wrote on ethics 
as well as a short treatise on Government^ 
which was published recently. It is written in 
a practical spirit, but is really an elementary 
treatise in economics. It explains how a man 
should govern himself, his wives, his children, and 
his servants. 

From the very earliest times, humanity felt a need of organ- 
i 2 ation. First of all, man had to settle in places where he could 
most easily and comfortably live. This led to the setting up 
and choice of dwellings. Once established, these required 
looking after. This duty was entrusted to the woman. From 
the woman the family was bom, and, as it increased, servants 
were added to the household. 

Man’s need of subsistence was also the primary 
promoter of commerce and the arts. Avicenna 
divides the arts into three kinds : (1) those which 
are dependent on intelligence of the highest order, 
e.g. guidance, judgment, counsel ; these are exer- 
cised only by the great; (2) those dependent 
on education, e,g, writing, speaking, medicine ; 
(3) those founded on strength and courage, as 
military arts. Every individual should learn one 
of these and apply himself to it. 

The good wife is her husband’s associate in ruling and gnid- 
In^, The best kind of wife is mtelligent, religious, fond of her 
children, and sparing in words. 

The management of the family is based on fear, dignity, and 
care. If a man does not make himself feared, his wives will 
domineer over him. The husband must see to the dignity of 
the family life by providing for clothing, veiling his wives, and 
preventmg any jealousy from^ arising among them. The wife 
must give unrenutting attention to her children and servants. 
Avicenna says a few words about the education of the one and 
the choice of the other. The woman whose mind is not occu- 
pied with domestic cares thinks of nothing except how she can 
best attract the attention of men bv the beauty of her dress, 
and forgets the honour due to her husband. 


S* Avicenna’s school. — The school of Avicenna 
does not boast any very celebrated names. His 
philosophy was combated and refuted among the 
Musalmans of the East by orthodox theologians, 
especially by al-Ghazali. For the history of the 
school of ‘ Philosophers ’ proper in Western Islam, 
see Aveeroes, Averroism. 

Literature. — (a) On the MSS of Avicenna’s works: C. 
Brockelmann, GeschichU der arabischen LiteratuTt Weimar 
and Berlin, 1897-1902. For Avicenna’s life ; Ibn Abi U?aibia, 
"Uyun al-Anbd\ ed. Muller, Konigsberg, 1884, pp. 2-20. Avi. 
cenna’s general philosophy : Carra de Vaux, Paris, 

1900 ; S. Munk, * Ibn Sina,* in Franck’s Dictionnaire des 
sciences philosophiques ; T. J. de Boer, I'he History of Philo- 
sophy in Islam, London, 1903. A very important work is now 
in process of preparation in Germany on the Shifd of Avicenna. 

(o) The Najdt was published at Rome along with the Canon 
of Medicine in 1693 ; the Ishdrdt, ed. Forget, Leyden, 1892 ; 
La Logique du fils de Sind, tr. Vattier, Pans, 1658. 

(c) On lo^c, Al“F5rabI, Documenta philosophies Arabum, 
ed. Schmolders, Bonn, 1836. On psychology, Landauer, * Die 
Psychologic des Ibn Sini,' in ZBMG, 1876 ; Martin Winter, 
Uber Avicennas opus egregium de anima, Munich, 1903 ; Carra 
de Vaux, ‘ La Kagidah d’Avicenne sur r£me,’ in JA, 1899. On 
mysticism, see collection of treatises published by Mehren : 
^L’Oiseau,’ in Museon, 1887, ‘^iy ben Yaqz&n,^ in Musion, 
1886, UalUgorie mystique Hdy ben Yaqzdn, Leyden, 1889, 
HOiseau, 1891, La Pri^re, La FrSquentation des lieux saints. 
La Lilimance de la crainte de la mart, 1894, Le Destin, 1899 ; 
Ethd, Avicenne comme lyrique persan; Carra de Vaux, ‘La 
Philosophic illuminative d’aprfes Suhrawerdi Meqtoul,’ in JA, 
1902. On morals, ‘ Un Traitd in^dit d’ Avicenna,’ in the Mashriq, 
Beirut, 1906 (text). C ARRA DE VaUX. 

AWE. — In the presence of an awe-inspiiing 
object, we feel ourselves subdued, but are placid : 
we are powerfully laid hold of, but neither resist 
nor desire to be set free. On the contrary, we are 
drawn towards the object, and its presence is 
welcomed by us, though with a serious and pensive 
joy. The affections, then, are enlisted, as well as 
the imagination. The appeal is made to that part 
of our nature that is open to influences from what 
is higher or greater or grander or better than 
ourselves. We feel our inferiority, indeed, but 
there is no resentment ; we are conscious that the 
superiority in the case is the complement, and not 
the contradiction, of ourselves. This is in line 
with the experience of the finite resting on, and 
complemented by, the infinite, and of ‘the less 
being blessed of the better.’ 

Greater, higher, grander, better — these are the 
conditions of the possibility of the emotion of awe ; 
and there is the further condition that these should 
not appear as threatening us with danger, but as 
friendly, or, at any rate, as not unfriendly. If all 
were on our own level, this peculiar emotion could 
not arise ; and if we were threatened with evil, 
a contrary emotion would be aroused. The 
antithesis to the awe-inspiring in objects is the 
commonplace and the obvious, or the despicable 
and the mean — everything that tends to lower, and 
not to elevate, the soul. Dealing with what im- 
presses us, awe is by its very nature contemplative 
and ennobling ; it allies itself with our ideals and 
our aspirations, and is helpful towards enabling 
us to purify and to perfect character. That is its 
ethical value. Hence, mystery intensifies it — the 
unknown and the unknowable. We cannot but 
be serious in the presence of mystery. The feeling 
of the mysterious, when it takes possession of us, 
necessarily subdues us and keeps us humble. 

We shall better understand the nature of the 
emotion, if we note the obiects that call it fortL 
Some of these are impersonal, and some are personal. 
Of the impersonal causes, we have (a) phenomena 
of nature showing either the vast or the incom- 
prehensible, objects that transcend our power of 
understanding or that give special scope and exer- 
cise to our imagination— such, therefore, as are 
exceptionally impressive and create in us a certain 
indefinite yearning, wonder, and admiration; e,g,, 
the starry heavens, the magnitude or vastness of 
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space, the infinity of time, the origin of life, the 
mystery of generation, and the like. But, besides 
these, we have (6) intellectual theories and moral 
principles — generalizations of commanding sweep 
and laws of transcendent excellence. Of the two 
things that made the profoundest impression on 
Kant, the Moral Law was one : the grandeur of 
it, the unconditionality of it, the authority of it— 
all contributed to make it awe-inspiring to a 
degree. In all this we have the feeling of feeble- 
ness or unworthiness on our part, and the contrast 
of might and worth set over against our impotence 
and imperfections. Next, we have (c) awe as 
associated with persons — an intellectual genius like 
Plato or Aristotle, a literary genius like Shake- 
speare or Goethe, a scientific genius like Newton, 
an ethical or a religious genius like St. John or 
St. Paul. But, of course, the highest of all ex- 
amples is God — supreme in Majesty, the source 
of all the excellences (‘wisdom, love, might’), and 
the fountain of Holiness. We have here the 
realization of the Ideal, which points the contrast, 

‘ Woe is me 1 for I am undone ; because I am a 
man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a 
people of unclean lips : for mine eyes have seen the 
King, the Lord of hosts’ (Is 6®). It is the con- 
trast of the sinful and the weak, in presence of 
the Pure and the Strong ; and yet, the purity and 
strength do not repel but attract us. It is felt 
that underneath the majesty and greatness lie 
beneficence and mercy : in the hands of the 
Supreme, we feel ourselves secure. Again, we have 
(d) things sacred causing awe— things associated, 
therefore, with the Divine. Such are shrines and 
holy places (see art. ‘ Bethel ’ in Hastings’ DB and 
in EBi)^ the soul-moving services of religion on 
special occasions — the dispensing of Communion 
in Protestant Churches and the Elevation of the 
Host in the Church of Kome. Last of all, and 
akin to this, is (e) the awe that is associated with 
solemnity — the presence of Death, the death- 
chamber, funeral rites. Speaking of St. Edmund, 
Carlyle says : — 

*They embalmed him with myrrh and sweet spices, with 
love, pity, and all high and awful thoughts ; consecrating him 
with a very storm of melodious adoring admiration, and sun- 
dyed showers of tears joyfully, yet with awe (as all deep joy 
has something of the awful m it), commemorating his noble 
deeds and Godlike walk and conversation while on Earth ’ {Past 
and Present, bk. li. ch. lii.). 

Now, this being so, there can be little difficulty 
in perceiving the relation between awe and fear. 
The dictionary subsumes the one under the other : 
it makes awe simply a species of fear or dread. 
No greater error could be committed ; for neither 
in their nature nor in their results have the two 
much in common. It would he ill both for ethics 
and for religion if they had. 

It is the peculiarity of fear (q.v,) to agitate and 
unsettle ns. It deranges the body and unhinges 
the nerves, producing well-marked outward ejBfects 
(shaking of the limbs and frame, disturbance of 
vocal utterance, erection of the hair, and such 
like) ; but it has well-marked p^chical effects 
also— intellectual and volitional. The first effect 
of fear is to stimulate us to resistance or to circum- 
vention, and, if the terror is not excessive, it braces 
us for the effort ; but, beyond that stage, it becomes 
detrimental and may be ultimately disastrous. 
However exhilarating fear in moderation may be, 
its normal action on the intellect is disturbing and 
disconcerting: it destroys the power of correctly 
appreciating the situation, and creates a tendency 
to magnify the danger, and so an inability to 
perceive the right course of action to be pursued 
if the impending evil is to be prevented. If at 
one moment the intellect, under fear, counsels 
resistance, at another moment it encourages to 
flight; till, last of all, it becomes powerless to 


counsel in any form — it simply collapses. So 
that, thus far, fear may be defined as ‘ nothing 
else but a surrender of the succours which reason 
offereth ’ ( Wisdom of Solomon 17^^). But the effect 
on the will is no less conspicuous. Danger, if 
moderate, may act advantageously on the will and 
arouse it to effective opposition ; but, beyond this 
point, the result is disquieting and weakening, 
until, in extreme cases, absolute paralysis sets in, 
and the subject can do nothing but remain helpless 
and await his fate. And so, tear repels^ and does 
not attract ; and its tendency is to paralyze both 
intellect and will and bring about disaster. 
Moreover, when the moment of fear is past, our 
attitude towards the object that created it is one 
of hatred or dislike* 

Not so with awe. In most of the respects now 
enumerated, it is the antithesis of fear. It has 
a calming and quieting influence on the body 
(as seen in the bowed head, the soft walk, the 
restrained speech, and the reverential look, of the 
subject of it ) ; and, inasmuch as it attracts^ instead 
of repelling, it produces satisfaction and content- 
ment, and a desire to continue in the presence or 
under the influence of the object that inspires it. 
In awe, we feel ourselves in the hands of superior 
power, but power that is conceived as beneficent 
or not maleficent, as well-disposed, or at least not 
ill-disposed, towards us, and under whose pro- 
tection we may rest secure. The consciousness of 
danger (and therefore fear) is wanting, and the 
feeling of reliance takes its place. We trust the 
awe-inspiring object, and are attracted towards 
it, and we rest in the experience of it, and are 
satisfied. Hence the importance and significance 
of awe as a religious emotion, with its concomit- 
ants of reverence and veneration. It lies at the 
root of worship, and is the indispensable condition 
of the highest spiritual peace. 

Hence, further, awe enters into the sublime. 
Not every sublime object, indeed, need beget awe 
(for pain sometimes is associated with sublimity, 
and fear is a distinctly felt ingredient of it, pro- 
ducing uneasiness) ; but much that is sublime also 
impresses us with awe. Both are results of the 
manifestation of power or excellence, and both are 
most effective when associated with Personality. 
Moral heroism, for instance, and magnanimity are 
of this stamp— greatness of soul rising superior to 
misfortune or adverse circumstances, ‘ Athanasius 
contra mundum’ (a unique figure defying opposi- 
tion, standing erect in solitary grandeur in the 
face of fearful odds) can never cease to move us 
strongly — to draw forth our admiration and to 
enlist our regard ; and there are many acts of self- 
sacrifice and many lives of disinterested devotion 
that are sublime and awe-inspiring in the highest 
degree. They elevate our thoughts and win our 
affections ; they purify our souls, and we feel that 
we are all the better for the contemplation of 
them. 

Literature.— W. L. Davidson, Theism as grounded in 
Human Nature, Loud. 1893; J. Sully, The Human Mind, 
2 vols. Lond. 1892, u. 91 ; Th. Ribot, The Psychology of the 
Emotions, Lond. 1897, p. 207 ; Hiram Stanley, Evoluticmary 
Psychology of Feeling, Lond. and N.Y., 1S95, p. 119 f. ; J, H. 
Leuba, ‘ Fear, Awe, and the Sublime in Religion,’ in AJRPE, 
ii. (Mar. 1906), 1 ; L. Campbell, Religion in Greek Literature, 
Lond. 1898, p. 294 : W. McDoug’all, An Introduction to Social 
Psychology, Lond. 1908, p. 131. 

William L. Davidson. 

AXE.— There were several forms of axe, or adze, 
in use amongst the Greeks, as amongst other 
nations ; but a special controversy has arisen over 
the ir^XeKvs or Xd^pvs with double blade, owing to its 
association with Zeus Labrandeus. 

The double axe is derived from one of the Stone 
Age types, in which the handle passes through the 
middle, and the stone is thinned away to the two 
flanges. Examples of this type may be seen in 
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any good collection, such as the Pitt - Kivers 
Museum at Oxford. The type was first translated 
into bronze, and then the form was modified, the 
wings growing and assuming a more curved out- 
line. it may have been some variety of this axe 
that permitted the feat of Odysseus.^ The axe is 
an ordinary tool or weapon m common use. In 
the biack-figured vase-paintings of the Birth of 
Athene, Hephaistos uses it to split the divine 
skull, 2 Specimens with the marks of use on them 
have been found with other tools in a carpenter’s 
shop at Anthedon,^ and with other tools at 
Gournia and Palaikastro in Crete, ^ and at Troy.® 
A late Attic relief shows a youth holding one as a 
tool.® On other works of art, Ino attempts to 
kill Phrixus with this axe,’ Theseus fights with 
it,® the Amazons are frequently armed with it.® 
It is represented as part of Gaulish war -spoil, 
along with other arms and weapons, upon many 
relieis ; and it was dedicated as war-spoil.’^ It 
was used to slay the sacrificial victim by the 
Hittites and at Pagasae,^^ and in Crete, where a 
priestess is represented with one in each hand,^® 
and there is other evidence to be considered anon. 
Here is enough to prove that this axe was a war- 
weapon, or tool, and a sacrificial implement in 
common use. 

We are now in a position to understand its 
meaning in the hands of divine persons, Zeus of 
Labranaa is well known to have neld it ; but so 
does Artemis,^® so does Dionysus,^® so does Apollo 
in Asia Minor, so do the local heroes in Asia^® 
and elsewhere. 1® These use it, no doubt, as a 
weapon of war ; and Zeus with his axe manifestly 
protects Labranda as Athene armed cap-li-pie 
protects Athens, or any other armed deity stands 
lorth in his might. We may even fairly suggest 
that the name Lahranda has some such relation 
to labrys as Damascus or Toledo to their famous 
sword- blades. 

The use of the axe in sacrifice seems to be enough 
to account for its representation along with the 
ox-skull, first as a memorial of sacrifice, and then 
as a decorative scheme. Here our evidence comes 
largely from Crete and the Mycenaean age, Mr. 
A. J. Evans has found representations in which 
the ox-head is surmounted by an axe, the handle 
being fixed in the skull : one is a Knossian 
seal,^ another a Mycenaean vase-painting from 
Salamis.2^ The object called by Evans ‘horns of 
consecration’ (see AEGEAN Eeligion), which is 
obviously a stand of some sort, and apparently is a 
conventionalized ox-skull, 22 also had the axe fixed 
in it ; one was found in the Knossian shrine with 
a hole, and a small double axe of steatite lying 
near, so that it may be fairly assumed that the 
axe stood in the hole.^^ The axe also becomes an 
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ornament of vases and other works of art.^ We 
may compare with this the use of the ox-head 
with wreaths in a frieze, so common in Roman 
times and the reliefs of ox-heads with other 
sacrificial implements carved on altars.® The axe 
shown is found carved with a late dedication to 
Apollo in Asia Minor, once apparently to com- 
memorate the sacrifice of a bull.® It may perhaps 
be mentioned that the ox-skull, or its model, is 
hung up as a charm in gardens and vineyards by 
the modern Greeks, commonly in the Asiatic 
islands, and less commonly elsewhere. 

The axe was an object of dedication, like any 
other weapon or tool. We have seen it as part of 
war-spoil; the axe was also dedicated to Apollo 
at Delphi;^ and in the Dictsean cave of Zeus 
19 axes were found,® along with 20 lance-heads, 
25 darts, 160 knives, pins, and tweezers, a cart 
drawn by oxen, human and animal figures, vases, 
and other things. All the Cretan axes are 
simulacra^ being too thin or too small for use; 
but most are perforated, and some have handles. 
Other tiny axes of this sort have been found, of 
different types : thick and solid, like stone axes ; 
thin, and sometimes marked with dots like dice ; 
sometimes the handles are perforated for hanging. 
These have been also dedicated to Zeus in Dodona, 
Olympia, and Palaikastro (Crete);® to Artemis 
in Arcadia,’ in Ithaca,® and at Ephesus;® and 
to Athene and Artemis Orthia at Sparta.^® The 
axe also becomes a motive of ornament ; and axes 
were found made of gold and bone in tombs and 
elsewhere.^® 

It is obvious that these dedications cannot be 
held to have any peculiar appropriateness to Zeus, 
because they are dedicated also to Athene, Apollo, 
and Artemis, and with them are found many other 
things that are nob peculiar to Zeus. They are 
not Tor use ; they may be either models of war- 
spoil,^® or ornaments, or perhaps fractions of the 
axe-unit of ^ exchange. Similar axes are known 
in modern times as fractions of the axe-unit, and 
there are indications that the unit was known in 
Greece ; or again, the shape may have remained 
as traditional after they ceased to be used in 
exchange. 

It remains to discuss the graphic representa- 
tions of the axe. The blocks that compose the 
walls of the palaces at Knossos and Phaistos are 
scored with a number of different signs, which 
occur either alone or in conjunction, fust as the 
symbols of writing might do. Amongst these is 
the double axe, which is repeated alone a number 
of times on the four sides of a square pillar in the 
corridor at Knossos. Whether the pillar be sacred 
or not — and there is at least room for doubt — 
there is no sufficient ground for regarding these 
signs as sacred. Such an explanation would 
account for only one out of many signs, all used 
together in the same way. It must also be 
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remembered that these signs were certainly covered 
over with plaster, as some of them still partially 
are. The Italian excavators of Phaistos regard 
them as literary signs ; they all, or nearly all, 
occur on gems. Several, including the double axe, 
occur on the literary tablets of Knossos, and are 
interpreted as writing by Evans himself.^ They 
are probably masons' marks ; and some of them, 
including the double axe, have been noticed on 
stone blocks, apparently used for masons' marks, 
in other places, as the old Hellenic blocks used to 
build the mediaeval fortress of Cos,^ and the stones 
of Heriot's Hospital, Edinburgh.® 

The above is enough to show that the double axe 
is not necessarily sacred, or necessarily connected 
with Zeus. But this is no reason why the axe 
should not have been the object of worship. Axe- 
worship is, of course, not fetish- worship, as some 
have loosely called it ; but instances are not un- 
common of weapons beh^ worshipped, whether 
as weapons or as iron. Evans, in his paper on 
‘ Mycenean Tree and Pillar Cult,' ^ has alluded to 
the subject ; and A. B. Cook has collected evidence 
for axe- worship outside Crete.® The evidence for 
Crete is of varying value : the most weighty piece 
of evidence is the representation on the Hagia 
Triadha sarcophagus ; a priestess is pouring some 
red liquid into a jar between two double axes.® 
The other evidence, such as axes set between 
horns, held in the hands of god or priestess, or 
visible on the ground of engraved seals, is indeter- 
minate 5 but these may strengthen the case for 
worship, if it be established otherwise. Cook 
publishes a cut of a priest sacrificing before a 
number of objects, inmuding an ibex, a star, a 
crescent moon, and two knobbed sceptres with 
a (one-flauged) axe set upright upon a stool 
(Assyrian); a Persian seal shows a worshipper 
before a stool with similar objects upon it. A 
coin of Tenedos’ shows an axe upright standing on 
steps between two supports ; another, an axe con- 
nected with a jar by a fillet. These seem to be the 
most significant facts that bear on an axe-cult; 
it is impossible here to recount all that has been 
brought in evidence to prove it, or to discuss the far- 
reaching and often fanciful inferences that have 
been drawn from them. The reader, however, may 
be reminded that there are several distinct ques- 
tions, which have been often confused; (1) Was 
there an axe-cult? ( 2 ) Was the axe specially con- 
nected with Zeus? (3) Was the axe a symbol of 
Zeus, that is, was it treated as Zeus because 
associated with Zeus? (4) Is \aptjpLp6os derived 
from XdjS/jus? ( 5 ) Is the Knossian palace the 
Labyrinth ? 

Literatueb.— T he literatire has been given throughout the 
article. W. H. D. RoUSE. 

AXIOM. — 1. Meanings of the term. — The 
various senses in which the term ' axiom ' is used 
are easily confused, and require to be carefully 
distinguished. We may mention five senses of the 
term, all of which are historically important. ( 1 ) 
Axiom in a predominantly epistemological sense: 
a proposition whose truth is self-evident; an im- 
mediately certain, objective truth. ( 2 ) Axiom^ in 
a predominantly sense : a proposition 

of whose truth the man who calls it an axiom feels 
a fixed persuasion, while he regards the proposition 
as indemonstrable, and his faith as something 
fundamental and, for him, necessary ; a proposition 

1 JHS xvii. 38-46, xxi, 273 ; BSA vi. pi. ii, 

2 Arch. Anzexger^ xvi. 133. 

3 BerioVs Hospital (Edinburgh), plates facing p. 174. 

i JHS xxi. 106 ff. 

& Transactions of the Third International Congress for the 
History of ReUgions, 1908, ii. 184-194 ; A. B. Cook, Cretan Axe- 
Cult outside Crete. 

6 Cook, p. 189. 

^ Ib. p. 184, figs. 2, 4 ; p. 191, fig. 14. 


held to be true with an unwavering faith, ( 3 ) 
Axiom in a predominantly logical sense ; a first 
principle which, itself not demonstrated, can be 
used as a basis for demonstrations. (4) Axiom in 
a predominantly social sense : an opinion which is, 
as a fact, accepted by all who are competent to 
understand its import. (5) Axiom in a predomin- 
antly psycho-genetic sense : an opinion which the 
innate constitution and the original instinctive 
tendencies of the mind lead us to accept, and which 
we therefore do not derive merely from our ex- 
perience. 

1. Erom the point of view of sense (1) all our 
knowledge is supposed to he either ‘ mediate ' or 
‘immediate.' An axiom is a proposition known 
to be true, not ‘mediately,' hut ‘immediately.' 
For this view, ‘ intuitive knowledge,’ ‘ immediate 
insight,’ ‘direct assurance,' or ‘evidence’ is pre- 
supposed, as a possible form of knowledge and of 
consciousness. The criterion of an axiom is said 
to be that, when we consider the import of a given 
axiomatic proposition, this state of consciousness, 
this direct assurance, arises, and makes wholly 
unquestionable the truth of the particular axiom 
which comes under our observation. Here the 
stress is laid, therefore, first upon the immediacy 
of the insight in question. To think the axiom, 
and to know it to be true, are supposed to be 
simply inseparable acts. The assurance or ‘in- 
tuitive knowledge ' in question is further regarded 
according to sense (1) as objective. One does not 
mean by the term ‘ axiom,’ when thus used, merely 
to point out the fact that a given person feels sure 
that this axiom is true. Sense (1) implies that 
whoever accepts the truth of the axiom ‘ intuitively 
knows,’ that is, directly observes, the perfectly 
objective fact that the axiom is true. 

2 . Sense ( 2 ), on the contrary, lays stress upon 
what may turn out to be the subjective necessity 
with which some one feels convinced of the truth of 
the proposition. When such a feeling of necessity 
attends a conviction, and when no demonstration 
of the truth of the conviction can be given beyond 
the mere observation that, so long as one conceives 
the meaning of the proposition, one feels thus con- 
vinced, sense ( 2 ) requires one to call the proposition 
an axiom. Sense ( 2 ) therefore makes the criterion 
of an axiom relative to the subject who feels the 
necessity y and who is unable to give other reason 
for his conviction. 

Sense (1) is present in the mind of Descartes when he speaks 
of propositions which we ‘ clearly and distinctly perceive to be 
true.* Sense (2) is emphasized if one lays stress upon some sort 
of ‘ unswerving ’ and, as one conceives, necessary ‘ faith ’ or 

* assurance. ’ Aristotle maintains that the ‘ principle of contradic- 
tion ’ is immediately evident in sense (1), But in sense (2) vari- 
ous 8ub;)ect3, appealing each to his own subjective necessity, 
may regard as axioms propositions which other thinkers are 
known to regard as false. Thus the proposition that ‘water 
cannot turn solid * might be regarded as an axiom in sense (2) by 
a dweller in the tropics, who, hearing for the first time a story 
of frosty weather in high latitudes, rejected it as essentmlly in- 
credible, and found his unbelief wholly insurmountable. 

Senses (1) and (2) are often confused. The question as to the 
relation between objective ‘ evidence * and subjective ‘ certainty ’ 
is central in the theory of knowledge, and only a thoroughgoing 
sceptic will deny that there is indeed a close connexion between 
at least some of our ‘ assurances ’ and the objective truth. But 
the danger of confounding mere ‘conviction* with objective 

* evidence ' is manifest throughout the history both of science 
and of religion. 

3 . Sense (3) makes the use of the term ‘axiom ’ 
relative to a given or proposed theory or system, 
consisting of propositions and of reasonings. In 
this third sense an axiom is a proposition ^^mich is 
not demonstrated in the course of the development 
of the system in question, but is assumed or 
accepted at the outset, and used as a basis for 
demonstrations that form parts of that system. If 
the system in question constitutes, or is regarded 
as constituting, the whole of the possible system of 
knowledge, then the axioms in sense (3) appear as 
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® absolutely first principles,’ since, by hypothesis, 
they are essential to the rational demonstration of 
the truths of this system, and are nowhere to be 
proved in the course of any investigation that we 
oan make. But if one is explicitly confining one’s 
attention to some more or less limited province of 
knowledge, or to some special system of proposi- 
tions, axioms in sense (3) may be entirely relative 
to that special system, and are then merely the 
principles presupposed, used, but not demonstrated, 
by the system in question. 

Axioms in sense (3) might therefore be neither 
self-evident truths nor yet necessary convictions of 
anybody, but merely ' assumptions ’ or ^ postulates.’ 
On the other hand, sense (3), in so far as it requires 
an axiom to be a ‘first principle,* emphasizes a 
character which we are all especially accustomed 
to connect with the term, namely, that character 
of logical universality vAiicXi a majority of axiomatic 
propositions are very commonly regarded as possess- 
ing. Senses (1) and (2) could be satisfied by par- 
ticular, or even by individual, propositions. Thus 
the proposition ‘ I suffer,’ uttered by one who has 
toothache, may be viewed by the sufferer either 
as a necessary persuasion of his own or as a ‘ self- 
evident ’ objective truth. Various theories of 
knowledge have used such ‘ intuitive evidence ’ of 
present experience as the very type of axiomatic 
knowledge. But particular propositions and re- 
ports of experience can be used as the principles 
of a set of demonstrations only when they are 
asserted along with universal propositions. And 
therefore at least some axioms, in sense (3) of the 
term, must be universal assertions. It especially 
belongs to sense (3) to emphasize this universal 
character of at least part of the axioms of any 
theories. 

Sense (3), in contrast with, and sometimes to the exclusion of, 
senses (l)and (2), has been made prominent m various modern 
logical discussions of the principles of theoretical science. Thus, 
by the ‘ axioms ' ot a given mathematical theory, recent writers 
mean, in many cases, propositions which one uses simply as the 
* fundamental hypotheses' of the theory in question (e.o., of the 
theory of some one of the ‘ non-Euclidean ' or ‘ non- Archimedean ’ 
geometnes, or of the Cantorean ‘ Theory of Assemblages ’), One 
need not assert such hypotheses to be true, except in the sense 
that one treats them, at least provisionally, as self-consistent 
assumptions about a logically possible state of things, and uses 
them as * principles * or as * primitive propositions ' in some 
statement of a theory. An axiom, in this sense, is often opposed 
to a theorem, which is a proposition that is shown to follow 
from the principles, and that is, in this sense, demonstrated in 
the course of the theory in question. In two different state- 
ments of a theory (e.p. in two different theoretical developments 
of geometry or of number-theory) decidedly different sets of 
‘hypotheses' or ‘postulates* may be used as the axioms of the 
theory. In such cases what is an axiom in one statement of a 
theory may appear as a theorem in another statement, and con- 
versely ; and the concept of a ‘ first principle ’ becomes then 
relative, not merely to the theory in question, but to a particular 
way of stating that theory, and of showing that certain proposi- 
tions follow from certam other propositions 

If one insists, as Aristotle did, upon sense (3) as 
applying to certain propositions which are said to 
form the indemonstrable principles of all science, 
so that, without these absolutely first principles, 
no system of knowledge whatever is possible, then 
indeed, unless one is a philosophical sceptic, one has 
to assert that the absolutely first principles are 
also axioms in sense (1). For if all science rests 
upon a determinate set of absolutely first principles, 
and if no science can demonstrate these principles, 
then either all science is uncertain or some principle 
is ‘immediately evident.’ Hence for Aristotle, 
and for those who follow his way of treating the 
theory of knowledge, there are propositions which 
are axioms both in sense (1) and in sense (3). In 
consequence of the Aristotelian tradition, senses (1) 
and (3) have therefore come to be viewed by many 
philosophers as actually inseparable ; so that the 
‘first and fundamental truths’ and the ‘self-evi- 
dent ’ or ‘ immediately known ’ propositions are, in 
discussions of the problems relating to axioms, not 


infire quently simply identified. But the logically 
important distinction between the relatively first 
principles of a given theory and the intuitively 
evident propositions (if such there be) has been 
brought afresh to light, especially by the modern 
logical investigations of scientific theories, and 
should never be forgotten in dealing with the topic. 
If a proposition is to he called an axiom both in 
sense (1) and in sense (3), special reasons (such, for 
instance, as those of Aristotle) should be advanced 
for asserting that this is the case. As a fact, it 
can never be ‘ self-evident’ that a proposition is an 
axiom in sense (3) ; for one can ascertain that a 
principle is indeed a logical basis for certain de- 
monstrations only by taking the trouble to go 
through the demonstrations themselves— a highly 
‘ mediated ’ procedure. 

4. Sense (4) uses as the criterion of an axiom the 
‘ universal assent,’ the ‘ consensus’ of ‘ all rational 
beings,’ or sometimes the consensus of all the 
‘competent,’ of all the ‘normal,’ or of the ‘wise,’ 
or of some class of knowing beings whose common 
opinion in the matter is treated as the standard 
opinion. The criterion here in question has fre- 
quently been emphasized, and its history forms 
part of the long annals of the doctrine of Nature, 
or of ‘the natural,’ or of the ‘Law of Nature’ 
and the ‘ consensus of humanity ’ as the standard 
whereby both opinions and deeds are to be judged. 
Criterion (4) becomes an exact one only for those 
who hold that, as a fact of human nature, there 
are indeed propositions which nobody denies, or 
which all who understand their import affirm. 
In practice, however, those who appeal to ‘uni- 
versal assent ’ as the warrant for an axiom usually 
render their criterion somewhat inexact, by the 
very fact that thejr employ this criterion in argu- 
ments directed against opponents, who, as appears, 
call in question either the truth, or the evidence, 
or the interpretation, of the axiom that is under 
consideration. If the opponent himself does not 
wholly assent, one can hardly appeal to ‘ universal 
assent ’ as an evidence against him, without modi- 
fying the sense in which one calls the assent 
‘universal.’ Such modification occurs if one re- 
gards the consensus in question as that of the 
‘ wise,’ or of the ‘ competent,’ or if one insists, in a 
well-known polemic fashion, that ‘ nobody who is 
in his senses ’ doubts the supposed axiom. Thus, 
in practice, an axiom in sense (4) is usually con- 
ceived in some close connexion with senses (1) and 
(2) — the connexion being often much confused in 
controversy. Not infrequently a thinker first ex- 
plicitly asserts that a proposition is, for himself 
personally, an axiom in sense (2) ; then he draws 
the conclusion that it therefore must be an axiom 
in sense (1) ; and thus he proves, by a more or 
less lengthy mediate course of reasoning, that the 
proposition, being ‘ immediately evident,’ cannot 
be proved. Since, perhaps, some opponent still 
remains unconvinced, and declines to admit the 
‘ immediate evidence,’ the defender of the proposi- 
tion in question hereupon makes use of sense (4), 
and now undertakes quite convincingly to silence 
the objector by assuring him that nobody objects 
to the proposition, since it is ‘ known to all.’ Or, 
if the opponent even yet persists in calling atten- 
tion to the ‘ immediately evident ’ truth that at 
least he himself objects, the defender of the axiom 
finally ^ confuses sense (4) itself by a convenient 
definition of the ‘assent of all,’ whereby the 
opponent is excluded from the ‘ all ’ who are 
worthy of consideration ; and hereupon the matter 
becomes, of course, quite clear, although not to 
the opponent. 

Such processes have played a great part in the history of 
controversy. A famous example is furnished by the con- 
troversies which have been suggested by Locke’s revival, in 
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the First Book of the Essay on the Human Understanding ^ of 
the ancient questions as to whether all men possess in common 
a knowledge of logical, of mathematical, and of moral truths. 
Especially in the case of moral principles has the interest in 
makmg out whether there is any agreement amongst; all men 
regarmng the distinction between Right and Wrong been pro- 
minent in controversy ever since Locke. Numerous defenders 
of an axiomatic basis for morals have sought in Anthropology 
for the evidence that, regarding some moral opinions, all men 
agree, and have conceived their principles as definable in terms 
of sense (4). 

5. Finally, in sense (5) of our list, an axiom is 
defined by reference to the famous doctrine of 
‘innate ideas.’ This doctrine is one which Locke’s 
equally famous attack upon it, In the First Book 
of his Essay ^ long made central in controversy; 
and the partisans of innate ideas, in the various 
forms which this doctrine has since assumed, have 
frequently connected, in many often conflicting 
ways, senses (1), (2), and (4), and to a certain 
extent sense (3), with the use of the criterion for 
an axiom which sense (5) emphasizes. From the 
point of view of sense (5) it is essential to an axiom 
that it should come to our consciousness by reason 
of the very ‘ constitution ’ or ‘ original nature ’ of 
the mind. Since the modern evolutionary view of 
the mind emphasizes the importance of our instinc- 
tive tendencies and inherited aptitudes as psycho- 
logically determining our whole intellectual life, 
evolutionists of the type of Spencer have been led 
to favour a theory of the innateness of those pre- 
^spositions which, when developed through our 
individual experience, lead us to regard some pro- 
positions as certainly true, and as true far beyond 
the range of our personal experience. For Spencer 
an axiom is, in general, an expression in an indi- 
vidual of the results of the ‘ experience of the race,’ 
and is in so far, indeed, innate in the individual. 
Such a doctrine has established new connexions 
between senses (4), (5), and (2), and has to some 
extent connected senses (1) and (3) with (5). 

Nevertheless, it is at least possible that an axiom 
in sense (5) might prove to he an actually false 
proposition, for the ‘innate constitution of the 
mind’ might involve one or another aptitude to 
believe error. In fact, an evolutionary view, closely 
resembling Spencer’s, might lead, in a thinker less 
optimistic about human nature than is Spencer, to 
the doctrine that certain instinctive tendencies, 
determined by evolution, are still such as to deceive 
the individual. Thus the innate hostility and re- 
sentfulness which form one aspect of human nature 
may be viewed, by an evolutionist, as a necessary 
result of the conditions of conflict under which 
humanity has developed. And such tendencies 
might easily lead, in a civilized man, to a belief 
regarded by the individual as axiomatic in sense 
(5), and probably also in sense (2). This belief 
might take the form of the principle that one 
ought to avenge all injuries, and to destroy, if 
possible, all enemies. As a fact, however, this 
belief, although dependent upon the very ‘con- 
stitution ’ of the mind of one whose ancestors have 
lived by war and have enjoyed blood revenge, may 
be, and is, a false principle of ethics. Or again, a 
lover’s beliefs about his beloved are deeply affected 
by the innate constitution of his mind, and may 
appear to him to be, not only in sense (5) but also 
in sense (2), axiomatic. Yet they may be in many 
respects false. A pessimist, such as Schopenhauer, 
is fond of emphasizing the innate ‘ illusions ’ which, 
according to him, characterize human nature. Bud- 
dhistic doctrine is equally emphatic in characteriz- 
ing the most cherished and innate convictions of 
common sense as both logically false and morally 
destructive. Salvation for the Buddhist depends 
upon discovering axioms in sense (1) which are 
extremely hard to discover, so that only the 
Buddhas ever attain to them. But, when once 
seen, these axioms are for the enlightened indeed 


‘self-evident.’ And the knowledge of them sets 
aside those axioms in sense (2) which are also 
axioms in sense (5), and which, according to Bud- 
dhism, are due to the innate deceitfulness of desire. 
So little, for some men, does either innateness or 
subjective necessity imply self -evidence and truth. 

Axioms in sense (5), furthermore, need not 
always be axioms in sense (2); for, as partisans 
of innate ideas generally admit, any individual 
may remain unaware of some of his inherited 
aptitudes for conviction. On the other hand, there 
is no reason why a new assurance, or an axiom in 
sense (2), may not appear in the life of somebody 
whom revelation or a sudden growth or ‘ mutation ’ 
(such as may occur in the course of evolution) 
endows with a faith which, just because it is novel, 
does not constitute an axiom in sense (5). 

As for senses (4) and (5), they very frequently 
coincide in their denotation, but need not do so. 
Although what ‘ the very constitution of the human 
mind determines us to believe ’ is, ipso facto^ ‘ be- 
lieved by all,’ in case the constitution in question 
is precisely the constitution ‘ common to all human 
minds,’ there is no reason why the innate might 
not also be the individual, the congenital variation 
of this or of that mind. The individual may 
possess an aptitude for conviction which belongs 
to his ‘ constitution,’ but which no other man, or 
nobody who has preceded him, possesses or has 
ossessed. This is as possible as is a new in- 
ividual revelation due to any other source than 
the inherited temperament of the individual. 
Prophets, Buddhas, poets, geniuses generally, 
have often been credited with such aptitudes for 
forming out of the depths of their own natures 
new convictions, which they have then taught to 
other men. On the other hand, as Locke and other 
empiricists have frequently insisted, those convic- 
tions which in sense (4) are more or less common to 
many or even to all men need not on that account 
be regarded as mainly determined by our innate 
constitution. They may be supposed to be due to 
experience, which moulds men to common results. 

The foregoing survey shows us that the five 
senses of the term ‘ axiom ’ here in question are in 
a large measure independent of one another, so far 
as their logical intension is concerned, while by 
virtue of their various applications, now to the 
same, now to different sets of propositions, these 
five meanings of the term ‘axiom’ have become 
painfully confused in the history of controversy 
and of the theory of knowledge. The result is 
that the term ‘ axiom ’ is a very attractive and a 
very dangerous term, which should never be em- 
ployed by a careful thinker without a due con- 
sideration of the sense in which he himself proposes 
to employ it. 

11. History of the term. — As to the history of 
the term ‘axiom’ and of its uses, the ancient 
sources are above all : (i.) Aristotle’s theory of the 
axioms as propositions conforming both to our sense 
(1) and to sense (3) ; (ii.) Euclid’s actual use of his 
axioms in his geometry, especially in sense (3), 
and in union with certain propositions called 
‘postulates’ (which were also theoretical prin- 
ciples m our sense (3)). The treatment of the 
principles of science and of morals in sense (4) as 
es ‘known to all,’ or as known to the 
or to the ‘ competent,’ has its beginnings 
in pre-Socratic philosophy, plays an important 
part in the Platonic Dialogues, and is in various 
special cases and passages carefully considered by 
Aristotle; but becomes especially prominent in 
the Stoical theory of knowledge and of ethics. 
While sense (2) plays a part throughout the history 
of ancient thougiit, it becomes especially important 
in Christianity and in modern discussions of the 
psychological aspects of the problem of knowledge. 
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Sense (5), implied by the Platonic theory of re- 
miniscence, but long put into the background by 
the Aristotelian theory of knowledge, has come to 
play a very great part in modern discussion. Its 
compietest classic expression is probably the one 
to be found in Leibniz’s Nouveaux Essais. 

The later discussion of the nature, the existence, 
the various senses, and the use of axiomatic truths, 
has been dominated since 1781 by three peat 
movements: (1) the critical philosophy of Kant 5 
(2) the various forms of modem Empiricism, 
Positivism, ' Pragmatism ’ ; (3) the modern logical 
investigations of the principles of science — in- 
vestigations which were especially stimulated by 
the famous inquiry into the axioms of Euclid’s 
geometry, and which have since extended to the 
whole range of the foundations of mathematics, 
and also to the principles of theoretical physics, 
and to still other branches of scientific theory. 

Ill, Significance for modern philosophy. — In 
the attempt to deal with the extremely complex 
philosophical problems which are suggested by the 
foregoing five senses of the term ‘axiom,’ there 
are one or two guiding considerations which any 
student of the topic may well hear in mind. 

{a) First, not every philosophy which tries to 
avoid scepticism is forced to admit the existence 
of axioms in sense (1). The necessity of such an 
admission as the sole alternative to scepticism 
exists, indeed, for one who holds the opinions 
ascribed in the foregoing sketch to Aristotle. If 
all science depends upon a determinate set of 
absolutely ‘first principles’ (in sense (3)), then, 
unless these principles are also axioms in sense (1), 
our result would remain sceptical, for all scientific 
theory would lack basis. But the Aristotelian 
theory of scientific procedure is not the only 
possible one. That theory depends upon con- 
ceiving the structure of scientific theory as neces- 
sarily linear, with chains of syllogisms leading 
from determinate beginnings to the conclusions 
that constitute the scientific theory. But for a 
thinker such as Hegel, the ideal form of the 
totality of scientific theory is cyclical rather than 
linear. Truth may be, as a whole, a system of 
mutually supporting truths, whose absoluteness 
does not depend upon any one set of first prin- 
ciples, but consists in the rational coherence and 
inevitableness of the totality of the system. To 
assert such a doctrine involves considerations 
which cannot be developed here. It is enough 
that such a thesis has been attempted. From the 
point of view there would indeed be axioms in 
sense (3), viz,, in relation to certain systems, 
such as this or that mathematical or logical doc- 
trine, whose theoretical development would indeed 
depend upon chains of deductive reasoning. And 
there would also be necessary truth, both in the 
arts and in the whole system. But there would 
e no absolutely first principles, and there would 
also be no immediate certainties— nothing, in fact, 
that is purely immediate in the whole system of 
truth. The whole would be mediated by the parts, 
and conversely. 

(5) Second, the traditional alternative : either 
this proposition is self-evident or else it is de- 
pendent upon some other proposition from which 
it is deduced, or else it remains uncertain, does 
not exhaust the logical possibilities regarding the 
rational discovery of truth. Omitting here the 
complex problem as to the relation between our 
exjjerience of particular facts and the general truths 
which our scientific theories aim at establishing, 
we may point out that there are propositions 
such that to deny them implies that they^ are true. 
As Aristotle already observed, the principle of 
contradiction is itself a proposition of this type. 
Euclid’s geometry contains more than one instance 


where a proposition is demonstrated by showing 
that the contradictory of the probandum implies 
the truth of this probandum. The proof that this 
is, in fact, the case may be no easy one, and may 
involve elaborate mediations. But any proposi^ 
tion A, such that the contradictory of A implies A, 
is, ipso facto i a true proposition, although nobody 
may yet have come to feel its necessity. 

When we prove a proposition, however, by show- 
ing that its contradictory implies it, we do not 
make this proposition ‘ self-evident.’ Nor yet do 
we demonstrate the proposition merely by refer- 
ence to other propositions which we have to assume 
as prior certainties. What we find, in such cases, 
is not so much ‘ self-evidence,’ as ‘ self-mediation’ 
— an essentially cyclical process of developing the 
inter-relations which constitute the system of truth. 
In case, then, there are no axioms in sense (1), we 
need not abandon either the ideal or the hope of 
the attainment of rational truth. 

(c) Third, axioms in sense (2) we need and use 
wherever and whenever we are engaged in practical 
activities, or are absorbed in contemplations, such 
as require a laying aside of the critical sense and 
a limitation of the business of reflexion. But the 
assertion ‘ I am sure of this ’ is never logically 
equivalent to the assertion ‘ This is true.’ And it 
is no part of the business of science or of philo- 
sophy to seek, or to remain content with, merely 
private ‘convictions’ or ‘persuasions,’ however 
‘necessary’ the subject feels them to be. 

(d) Fourth, axioms in senses (4) and (5) interest 
the anthropologist, and the student of society, of 
history, of religion, of psychology j they can never 
satisfy the student of philosophy, or in particular, 
of logic, and of truth for its own sake. 

(e) Finally, sense (3), interpreted not absolutely 
but relatively, so that an axiom is a principle 
which lies at the basis of a certain selected system 
of propositions, and which is not demonstrated in 
the course of that system, remains the sense in 
which the term ‘ axiom ’ is still most serviceably 
employed in modern theory. Philosophy seeks not 
absolute first principles, nor yet purely immedi- 
ate insights, but the self-mediation of the system 
of truth, and an insight into this self-niediation. 
Axioms, in the language of modern theory, are 
best defined, neither as certainties nor as absolutely 
first principles, but as those principles which are 
used as the first in a special theory. 

Literature.— A complete view of the literature of theproblepaa 
regarding axioms is impossible, since the topic is connected with 
all the fundamental philosophical issues. A few sources are 
Aristotle, AnalyL Post i. 2, 3, Metapkys. m. 2, iv. 3, 4 ; see also 
Zeller, Philos, d. Griechen 3, ii. ii. 234-240. Of works bearing 
on the topic we may specially name Descartes, Discourse on 
Methody and Meditations ; Spinoza, Tract, de Emend. Intellect 
tuSy and EthicSy especially pts. i. and ii. ; Locke, Essay on the 
Human Understanding y esp. bka. i. and iv. ; Leibniz, Nou- 
veaux Essais ; Reid, Inquiry into the Human Mind'^, 181L and 
Essay on the Powers of the Human Mind 3, 1812 ; Kant, Eritik 
der reinen Vemurtft; J. S. Mill, Logic^y 1872; Hegel, Logic; 
H. Spencer, Prindples of Psychology -y 1870-72, Bertrand 
Russell’s Foundations of Geometryy 1897, and Principles of 
MathematicSy 1903, and L. Couturat’s Logique mathematique, 
contain summaries of the principal problems and results regard- 
ing the mathematical ‘ first principles ' which are of philosophical 
importance. JOSIAH KoYCE. 

AZAZEL. — When the word ‘ Azazel’ was first 
introduced into a Western Bible or language is 
unknown to the present writer. It does not occur 
in the Concordances of the Greek, Latin, and 
German Bibles ; it found a place in AVm at 
Lv 16®* for the ‘ scapegoat ’ of the text, and in 
the text of the BV, ‘dismissal’ being its inter- 
I pretation on the margin. In Greek it seems to 
have appeared first in print in Montfaucon’s 
Hexapla, 1713, at Lv 16^, from Cod. X (Coislini- 
anus, now M). It is found a second time, accord- 
ing to Field, in the text of that Codex at 
els ctfaf^X €iy TT]y ^pp/xov dito’rrofxTrliv ; this reading 
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being shared, according to Holmes-Parsons, by 
Cod. IS. (In Redpath, Concordance to the Proper 
Names of LXX^ p, 7, this reference to is 
missing. ) Though it appears in the Hebrew Bible 
three times in the famous chapter on the yearly 
Feast of the Atonement, lexicographers as yet 
completely disagree as to its explanation. The 
latest work on Hebrew lexicography, that of 
Brown -Driver -Briggs (1900), explains the word 
as ^ entire removal,' seeing in the form a ‘ redupl. 

intens. abstr.’ from Ay[‘?n;]=Arab. ‘remove’ 

entire removal’ of sin and guilt from sacred 
places into the desert on the back of a goat, the 
symbol of entire forgiveness. This explanation 
is said to be preferable to another, which finds 
in it a proper name, either of a rough and rocky 
mountain (Foma, 67&, onnisy njyp), or of a spirit 
haunting the desert. The form is, in this 
case, considered as changed from 
being another name of a fallen angel. The name 
is not found elsewhere in Hebrew. In the Syriac 
Bible it is pronounced '^-zaza’il, and explained 
by the lexicographers as another name of the 
archangel Michael (after Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Thesaurus Syriacus, p, 2850* The name be- 
came well known among the Syrians as that of 
a martyr in the days of Maximian, identified 
with St. Pancras of the Western calendars; see 


‘Histoire de Saint Azazai'l, texte ssTriaque inddit 
avec introduction et traduction framjaise: pre- 
cedde des actes grecs de Saint Pancrace, publics 
pour la premiere fois par B>6d6ric Macler,’^ Paris, 
1902 {BwliotMque de VEcole pratique des hautes 
itudes, fasc. 141), and cf. on it H. Delahaye, Ana- 
lecta Bollandiana, xxiv. 93-95, and Brockelmann, 
ZDMG Iviii. 499-501. Recently the whole concep- 
tion has been derived from the Babylonians ; cf. 
J. Dyneley Prince, ‘Le Bouc Emissaire chez les 
Babyloniens’ [JA x, 2. 1, pp. 133-156, Ju.-Ao. 
1903) ; but M. Fossey (La Magie assyrienne, Paris, 
1902, p. 85) seems to be right when he declares ; 
‘ Je ne puis rien voir de semblable.’ If one reads 
Lv 16 with an open mind, the impression is that 
Azazel must be a being related to Jahweh in some- 
thing of the same way as Ahriman to Ormazd, or 
Satan (Beelzebub) to God. To go into details on the 
rite of Atonement or the stories about the fallen 
angels (Gn 6^*^) is outside the scope of this article.'’^ 

Literature.— Driver, art. ‘Azazel,’ in Hastings’ Ben- 
zinger-Cheyne in Encyc. Bibl. ; Volck in PEE ^ ; Jew. Eneyc. ; 
the Comm on Leviticus ; Marmorstein, Studien zum Pseudo- 
Jonathan Targum, 1905, p. 37 ff. Eb. NeSTLE. 

* In the Book of Enoch (ch. 6), AsaeL is the name of one of 
them, in the Greek text (ed. Radermacher) ’Ao-eoA., Syncellua 
; in ch. 8 ff . Azazel in the Ethiopic, ’A^a^A in the Greek 
and Syncellus, according to Irenseus ; he is thrown el? 

TTjv €py}}JLoy TTjv oficraj/ rw Aovdaijk (Gr. AaSoi/ijA), explained by 
Geiger as abbreviated from Beth Hadudo (the modern Beth- 
hudedun)y the crag down which the goat for Azazel was pushed. 
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BAAL, BEEL, BEL (fern. Baalat, Beela, 
Beltu). — Baal is a primitive title of divmities, 
which is found in all branches of the Semitic race 

s &,/ 

(Arab. ba'l ; Eth. ha'dl, hd'l ; Min. and Sab. 
5a7; Sm. ha'lu\ Nab. Canaanite and 
Heb, Vw, ha'al\ Pbcen. and Pun. hali Aram. 

and Syr. ^ h^'el*. Palm. hdl, and ^3, 

btl ; Bab. and Assyr. Ul). 

i. PEUilTIVE MEAEim OP TKE EAUE.—X\l^ 
application of this name to deities is secondary ; 
primarily it is a common noun denoting ‘ pos- 
sessor,’ ‘owner.’ 

(1) It denotes ownership of physical objects. Thus the 
of a house, field, ditch, or animal is its ‘proprietor*; the 
ha'alatj its ‘ propnetrix ’ (so in Heb. Phcen. Aram. Assyr. Arab. 
Eth.^ The be'alim of a town are its ‘citizens’ (so in Heb. 
Phoan.). Even in the singular the word may be used for 
‘ citizen ’ (cf. CIS 120, Tinn «3nn, ‘ Irene, a citizen of 
By2antmm ’). (2) It denotes a ‘ possessor ’ of certain physical 
characteristics. Thus a two-horned ram is described as a ba'al 
of two horns ; a bird, as a ba'al of two wings ; a hairy man, as 
a ba'al of hair (so in Heb, Assyr. Aram. Eth.). (3) It denotes a 

* possessor ’ of certain mental qualities. Thus a discerning man 
is called a ba'al of discernment ; a hostile man, a ba’al of 
hostility ; a sinful man, a ba'al of sin ; a dreamer, a ba'al of 
dreams ; an eloquent man, a ba'al of the tongue (so in Heb. 
Assyr. Aram. Eth.). (4) It denotes a ‘possessor’ of certain 
rights or claims over others. Thus a plaintiff is called ba'al 
of a case ; a prosecutor, ba'al of one's justice ; a confederate, 
ba'al of one’s covenant (so Heb. Assyr. Aram. Eth.). (5) ba'al 
denotes a ‘ husband ’ as the ‘ owner ’ of a wife (cf. Dt (iJi) 
where house, field, male slave, female slave, ox, and ass are 
enumerated with wife as a man’s possessions) (so in Heb. Nab. 
Palm. Aram. Arab. Assyr.). It is noteworthy, however, that 
ba'al is not used of the master of a slave, or of any other person 
who exercises authority over men. For the idea * master,’ or 
‘ lord,’ the Semitic languages in general use the words ’ddfidn, 
mdr^rabbf but not ba'al. Only in Bab.- Assyr. has bd{^ba'at) 
developed the general meaning of ‘ lord ’ and become a synonym 
of the other names of authority ; but this usage is evidently 
secondary, since it is not found in the other dialects. Even the 
meaning * husband ’ cannot be primitive, because the ba'al or 

* owner ’ type of marriage was not original among the Semites. 
The evidence is abundant that the primitive constitution of 


Semitic society, as of so many other early peoples, was matri- 
archal (see ‘Ashtart, 2 ), In such a society, where the mother 
was supreme and marriage was only a temporary union with 
men of other tribes, the husband obviously could not be called 
ba'al or ‘ owner,’ since the wife was far too independent. He 
was known rather as ^abu, ‘ nounsher,’ which m the meaning of 
* husband’ is older than in the meaning of ‘ father ’ (cf. Jer 3^ 
and old Bab. usage). In the stage of fraternal polyandry, 
which among some at least of the Semites succeeded the matri- 
archal stage, the husband was not yet a ba'aly and was probably 
still known as ’abu (see *Amm). Only at a relatively late date, 
when society had finally passed to the monogamous or poly- 
amous stage and wives were secured by purchase, did the 
usband become an ‘owner.’ The old word abu could no 
longer be used in the sense of ‘ husband,’ and was set apart to 
express the idea of ‘ father,’ which now for the first time be- 
came important, since children now first knew their fathers. 
A new terra, accordingly, had to be found to express the new 
conception of the husband as an ‘ owmer.’ The other names of 
authority, 'ddhdn, mar, rabb, had already been pre-empted to 
express the relation of master to slave and of superior to 
inferior ; but ba'al, ‘owner,* was an indefinite word that might 
be applied to the new relationship. It appears, accordingly, 
that in primitive Semitic usage ba'al designated an owner of 
things or qualities, but not an owner of persons. 

As a title of deity, ba'al retained its primitive 
meaning as a common noun, and described the 
divinity in question as an ‘ owner ’ or ‘ occupier ’ 
of some physical object or locality, possibly also 
as a ‘ possessor ’ of some attribute (see below, ii. 
10 ). If the numen was regarded as masculine, it 
was called a ba'al ; if feminine, a ba'alat. The 
name was thus the equivalent of Arab. dh4 (fern. 
dhdt), ‘ he of, possessor of,’ which in the South 
Arabian inscriptions alternates with ba'al in names 
of gods. In Babylonian the common noun bU 
(-ba'al) developed the secondary meanmg of 
‘ master,’ or ‘ lord,’ and, corresponding to this, 
in the A ssyro-Baby Ionian religion hil described 
the god as an ‘ owner ’ or ‘ lord ’ of persons. 
Thus in their inscriptions the Assyrian kings 
group the great gods of the nation under the 
general formula bUi rabdte hiUya, ‘the great 
lords, my lords.’ In such cases we have ba'als of 
tribes and baals of persons, hut this conception is 
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not found among the other Semites and cannot be 
primitive. Corresponding to the original usage 
which limited the name ha al to owners of things, 
the are elsewhere uniformly regarded as 

proprietors of objects and of places, not as owners 
of persons. Lords of tribes or of individuals are 
^ddhdntmf m^ldJchtmy rabMm, marin, but 
never ¥'dltm. One never meets Ba"al-Israel, 
Ba' ahMoahy Ba'al-Ammorhy as one meets Baal- 
Sidoriy Ba* al-Lehanon, Ba' al-Maon, but instead 
or Melek- Israel, -Moah, -Ammon, 

In Bab.-Assyr. the worshipper addresses his 
god as Bilt, ‘my lord,’ or BUtt, ‘my lady’ (cf. 
Madonna, Notre Dame ) ; but this is not found in 
the other dialects, except where there is direct 
borrowing from the Babylonian. This is the case 
in Bilti of Palmyra (de Vogu6, Inscr, Simit, 1868, 
52, 155). She is the consort of the Babylonian 
BSl, who is worshipped alongside of the native 
B61, The Baalat of Gebal appears in Greek and 
Latin writers as Beltis ( = 'n^?i;n), B^Xris fAbydenus 
in Muller, FEG iv. 283, 9), BifjXdrjs (Hesychius, 
s,v,), BadXris (Philo Byblius in FBG iii. 569, 25), 
Balti {OIL iii, Suppl. 10393, 10964) ; but this is 
never found in native Sem. inscriptions, and is 
due to late syncretistic identification of the Ba'alat 
of Gebal with Biltis of Babylon. The same is 
true of BaXcims ( = ‘our ba'al,’ a title of 
Juppiter Heliopolitanus in Chron, Pasch. i. 561. 
It is noteworthy, however, that, while the wor- 
shipper does not speak of the god as ‘ my haal^ he 
may call himself ‘slave of the ha^al,^ e.g. in the 
Phcen. proper names "Ahd-hal, and the Palmy- 
rene name ^Ahdi-h6L 

Where ha'al, ‘proprietor,’ is identified with 
mdeJc, ‘ king,’ as is the case in certain Phoenician 
inscriptions, this is due to syncretistic combination 
of the tribal god of the invading Semites with the 
local numen of Tyre, and is analogous to the syn- 
cretism that is seen in such Heb. proper names as 
Ba"al-Yah, ‘the ha'al is Jahweh’ (1 Ch 12®), or 
Yo-ha'al, ‘Jahweh is the haal,^ if Kuenen’s re- 
storation of Jg 9^® be correct. Here Jahweh, the 
conquering God of Israel, is identified with one of 
the local ba'als. Thus Melkart (=pnp n^o), ‘ king 
of the city,’ is called the ha'al of Tyre {CIS 121, 
nx ‘?yj npVoi? pin*?, ‘ to our lord, to Melkart, the 
ha'al of Tyre’). Similarly we find Milk-Bal, 
‘king-owner,’ a compound deity like Milk- Ash- 
tart (CIS 123a, 147, 194, 380) ; Ba' al- Maluku, the 
name of a son of the king of Arvad (KIB ii. 173), 
perhaps the prototype of the obscure Ba-al-ma- 
la-gi-e of the treaty of Esarhaddon (KAT^ 357) ; 
and Malak-hU in Palmyra (cf. also Jer 32^®). In 
CIS, p. 155, the god {=^ Ba'al - Adonis) 

occurs ; cf. the proper name Lat. Idnihal 

(CIS 139), and BeeX-/iapt (CIS I. i. p. 111). Such 
late combinations in Phoenician do not invalidate 
the general conclusion that ha' al as a divine name 
designates primarily the owner of a sanctuary and 
not the master of his worshippers. 

If this be true, it follows that there are as many 
h^'dlim as there are sacred objects and sacred 
places which they inhabit. Except in late theo- 
logical abstraction, there is no such thing as a god 
Ba'al, The OT speaks habitually of the Him 
in the plural (Jg 2^^ 3^ 10®- 1 S 7^ 12^% 1 K 

18^8, 2 Ch 178 247 282 333 34^ Jer 223 Hos 

215 (13). 19 (17) According to Jer 2^ 11^®, they 

were as numerous as the cities. This plural 
cannot be understood of images of one god Ba'al 
(so the older interpreters, and more recently 
Baethgen and Baudissin), for idols are never men- 
tioned along with altars, standing stones, or asheras 
as part of the equipment of sanctuaries of the 
b^'dlim. Neither can it be treated as a ‘ plural of 
majesty’ like Elohim, for, unlike Elohim, when a 
divme name it is never construed as a singular. 


It can be taken only as indicating a multitude of 
local numina. When the singular ba'al is used, it 
requires a noun in the genitive to indicate which 
ha'al is meant; e.g. Ba' al-I}azor, Ba'al-Sidon, 
Ba' al-^arran, etc. The contention of Baudissin 
(FEE 3 326) that these are merely the local forms 
of one god Ba'al, like the local forms of Zeics 
among the Greeks, is untenable, because there is 
no evidence that ha'al ever became a proper name 
like Zeus, and because the Semites never combined 
names of gods with names of places in this fashion ; 
e,g, we never meet such combinations as 'Ashtart- 
Sidon, ' Ashtart-Gehal to distinguish the various 
forms under which was worshipped. 

If ha'al is used without a following genitive, it 
regularly takes the article in the OT and in the 
inscriptions. Thus the ha'al of Jg 62®- 28- so. 31. S2 
the local numen of Ophrah, ‘the ha'aV of IK 

J031. 32 Jg21. 22. 26. 26. 40 22®^ (®S)j 2 K 3^ 10^8-28 J J18 

17^® 21® 23^* ® (and the corresponding passages in 
Ch), Jer 28 T IP®- 12^® 19® 23'®- 32^3. 35^ 

210(8) 131^ Zeph P is Melkart, the ha'al of Tyre, 
whose cult was introduced into Israel in the reign 
of Ahab (1 K 16®“*), whence it spread to Judah 
through the influence of Ahab’s daughter Athaliali 
(1 K 22®^ (®®), 2 K 8^8). In these cases it cannot be said 
that ‘ the ha' al^ means the image of one god Ba’al, 
or that the article is used to distinguish the local 
manifestations of one deity (Baudissin, FEE '^S2S), 

In Babylonian, where there is no article, Bil 
alone, as a designation of Marduk, the chief god 
of Babylon, becomes a true proper name ; but this 
usage is not found in the other dialects. The in- 
sertion of the article in Heb. and in Phcen. shows 
that ha'al has not yet lost its appellative force. 

Only in proper names is the article with ha'al 
omitted, e.g, in the place names Bamoth -ha'al 
I^iryath-ha' al, in the Heb. personal names Jeruh- 
ha'al, Ish-ha'al, Meri-ha'at, Ba'al-yada', Ba'al- 
Yah, Ba' al-hanan, and in numerous similar Phcen. 
j^rsonal names, such as Ba' al-hanan, I}anni-hal, 
jBa'al-yaton (see Bloch, Fhon, ' Glossar, s,v, Sya; 
Scholz, Gotzendienst, 168 ff.); but these forma- 
tions do not prove that ha'al is a proper name 
any more than the similar formations with ’a6, 
‘father,’ ^ah, ‘brother,’ 'am, ‘uncle,’ melek, 
‘king,’ ^ddhdn, ‘lord,’ prove that these words are 
personal names of deities. The absence of the 
article in these cases is due to the fact that these 
formations go hack to a time when the article had 
not yet been developed in the various Semitic dia- 
lects. Ba'al is no more a proper name in these 
compounds than debs in an^ogous Greek names. 
In the same manner we must estimate the omission 
j ot the article in names of gods compounded with 
ba'al, e.g. Milk-ha' al, ^ Adh6n-ha' al,' Ashtart-sMm- 
ha'al, Tanit-pen-ha' al, perhaps Ba'al-Gad and 
Ba' al-Zdphdn (see below, ii. 8, 10). When B^Xos 
without the article is mentioned in the Greek in- 
scriptions, the context shows that only the local 
deity is meant. Even in the Occident no one god 
Ba’al arose, but there were many local ha'als, 
whose names were either transliterated or trans- 
lated into Greek or Latin. Augustine wa? still 
conscious of the appellative force of the name in 
Punic, when in his commentary on Judges [FL iii. 
797) he translated ha'al ‘ dominus,’ Jerome in his 
commentary on Hos P translates it ‘ M est 
habens’; and Servius [ad JEn, i, 621) says, 
‘lingua Punica Baal deus dicitur.’ In view of 
these facts it is impossible to agree with Baethgen 
(Beitrage, p. 16) when he says, ‘ It is clear tliat 
there was originally always one and the same 
Ba'al, who stood in relations to various localities’ ; 
or with Baudissin (FEE^ 327), ‘Ba’al was ap- 
parently originally a title of the male divinity in 
eneral. Afterwards, when a number of such 
ivinities were worshipped alongside of one an- 
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other, this word became the designation of the 
chief god of each locality/ On the contrary, in 
Sem, inscriptions and in Sem. literature, outside 
of Babylonia and Assyria, ha al never loses its 
appellative force. Only in the theological specula- 
tions of Gr. and Lat. writers does Bdus appear as 
a great god. This syncretism is to be regarded as 
the work of the Greeks, who were ignorant of the 
primitive meaning of ha" al^ and thus were able to 
identify all the Sem. ¥"dUm with the Bab. Bellas 
(see below, iii. 7 ). 

If there was no such thing as a god Ba"al, and 
this name designated merely the individual pro- 
prietor of a particular sanctuary, then it is evident 
that the traditional identification of this deity 
with the sun has no foundation. It is true that 
the sun was the ha"al of certain places, as Larsa, 
Sippar, Heliopolis (Ba*al-bek), Beth-Shemesh ; but 
this was only one of many kinds of ha"als. The 
moon was the ha" al of Ur, of of Palmyra, 

and perhaps also originally of Sin-ai (from Sin, the 
moon-god). Other gods of all sorts were ha"als of 
other places. If Ba" al-Jmmmdn has anything to 
do with the sun, this proves only that the sun was 
the haal of certain places (see below, ii. 5 ). By 
the Greeks and the Komans the local ha" aU were 
identified with Zeus, Saturn, and Herakles as well 
as Sol. Only in the speculations of late writers 
such as MacrobiuSj who are disposed to regard all 
gods as of solar origin, is Ba"al formally identified 
with the sun. This theory has been revived and 
has been given wide currency in modern times 
(e.p'. Creuzer, Symholih u. mythologies^ ii. 413 ; 
Movers, Fhonizier^ i. 169; Baudissin, PBEs 
329 ff.), but is nevertheless destitute of scientific 
foundation. So also Baethgen’s theory that ha'al 
was primarily the god of heaven (Beifraao, p. 264), 
or any other theory that identifies ha al with a 
single god, goes to pieces on the fact that this word 
is not a proper name but an appellative. 

In the light of these facts it appears that the 
ha"aUQ.vlt carries us back to the polydsemonistic 
stage of religion (see PoLYDiEMONISM). Among 
the Semites, as among other ancient peoples, and 
as among savages in all parts of the world, every 
object in nature that could do something, or that 
was believed to be able to do something, was 
reverenced as divine. The objects of worship were 
conceived, after the analogy of human beings, as 
living persons consisting of soul and body. The 
phenomenon was the body, the indwelling spirit 
was the ha" al or ‘ owner. ^ In the case of celestial 
or atmospheric phenomena the name of the divinity 
was usually the same as that of the phenomenon 
(see below, ii. 8 ). Thus Shemesh was at once the 
sun and the sun-god ; Bamman, the thunder and 
the thunder-god. In other cases the numen was 
distinguished from the physical object by being 
called its ha" ah This is a striking difference be- 
tween Indo-European and Semitic polydaemonism. 
Anong the Indo-Europeans Daphne, ‘the laureV 
is also the name of the nymph that inhabits this 
tree ; Amy mono, the sacred spring at Hauplia, 
is also the name of its indwelling nymph ; Athene, 
the patron goddess of Athens, bears the same 
name as her city : but among the Semites the 
numen of a palm-tree is not called Tamar but 
Ba"al-tamar (Jg 20^®) ; the numen of a well, not 
B^^er but Ba"^lath-h^'er (Jos 19®) ; the numen of 
a mountain, not Lebanon but Ba" al-Lehanon {CIS 
6 ) I the numen of a city, not Sidon or Gehal but 
Ba"ahSidon {CIS 3) and Ba" alat-Gehal {CIS 177). 
This difference of conception is significant for the 
later developments 01 Indo-European and of 
Semitic relirion. The Indo-European could never 
free himself from the identification of his gods 
with nature, and consequently the highest foms 
of his religion remained pantheistic. The Semite, 


on the other hand, was accustomed from the 
earliest times to distinguish between the object 
and its ha"al. His religion tended towards tran- 
scendentalism, and in its highest form among the 
Hebrews became pure theism. Apart from this 
more independent relation of Semitic numina 
towards the physical objects that they inhabited, 
there was no essential difference between the 
h^"dltm and the nymphs, dryads, satyrs, fauns, 
genii, fairies, gnomes, elves, and local gods of 
primitive Indo-European religion (see Usener, 
Gotternamen), The h"dUm, as a rule, had no 
names of their own and no identity or existence 
apart from the objects or localities that they in- 
habited. Their cult was a lower stage of religion 
than polytheism, for they were not gods in any 
proper sense, but only Salyoves, numina, spirits. 
Hence the name polydaemonism, which recent 
writers apply to this sort of religion instead of 
the ambiguous term ‘animism’ used by earlier 
writers. Out of the h^"dUm gods might grow by 
groups of phenomena coming to be regarded as 
manifestations of a single power, or by a par- 
ticular ha" al coming to be the patron of a tribe or 
of a city ; but, apart from such developments, the 
h^"dlim remained simply local daemons. 

ii. Classification of tee Ba"als,— T he 
ba’als may be classified, according to the physical 
objects which they inhabit, as terrestrial and 
celestial. Among the terrestrial ba'als we may 
enumerate : 

I. Ba’als of springs. — For the primitive Semitic 
nomad in the desert the spring was the most 
wonderful object in nature. Its waters gushed 
miraculously out of the arid sands, giving life to 
vegetation, to man, and to beast. On it the 
existence of the tribe depended, and about it as a 
centre the tribe rallied. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that it was reverenced as divine, and that its 
numen was regarded as the mother of the tribe, 
the giver of all earthly blessings (see*AsHTART, 3 ). 
In all branches of the Sem. race springs retained 
their sanctity down to the latest times. 

The following sacred springs may be mentioned. — ^Among 
the Arabs: the Zemzem at Mecca (Wellhausen, Eeste'^, 108 f.); 
among the Canaanites and Hebrews, 'En~mishpdt, ‘ the spring 
of decision,’ an oracular fountain at Kadesh, ‘the sanctuary' 
(Gn 147) ; Beer-lahai-roi, between Kadesh and Bered (Gn ; 
Beer-sTieict' , ‘ well of seven ’ (Gn 2l3i 26^3, Am 6® ; En-rogel, 

near Jerusalem, by the sacred stone Zoheleth, where Adonijah 
offered sacrifices and was proclaimed king (1 K 19) ; Gilion, 

‘ the gusher,' an intermittent spring near Jerusalem, where 
Solomon was crowned (1 K l^-^), probably the same as Bethesda 
(Jn 52 - 4 ), the modern Virgin’s Fountain, which is still regarded 
with superstitious reverence by the people of Jerusalem ; the 
Dragon* s Well, also near Jerusalem (Neh2i3); 'En-sheimsh, 
‘spring of the sun' (Jos 157 1817) * Baal-Gad, or Baal’-Hennon, 
probably the sanctuary at the source of the Jordan at Panias 
(belonging to the god Pan), or Caesarea Philippi, the modem 
Banias.— Among the Phoenicians : a spring at Joppa connected 
with the myth of Perseus and Andromeda (Paus. iv. 35. 9) ; the 
‘ sanctuary of the spring Yidlal ’ (Eskmunazar Imcr., line 17) ; 
the nymph *Av<app4r (=m3y |’i;, ‘ overflowing spring*) in Philo 
Byb. (FHG iii. 570 f., frag. 4, 6); the river Adonis 
‘ my lord '), the modern FTahr Ibrahim, which bursts from a 
cave in the side of Lebanon at Aflja, the seat of the cult of 
‘Ashtart and Adonis, according to Lucian (Dea Syr, 6) and 
Euseb (Vit, Const, iii. 55) ; the river AsJclepios (the Gr. equiv- 
alent of the Phoen. Eshmun), near Sidon (Antoninus Martyr, 
ed. Tobler, p. 4 ; Levy, Phm. Stud. I 30 f.).— In the Phoenician 
colonies : the spring Maxapta(=mpD, * fountain ’), the daughter 
of Herakles (Mell^art), at Marathon (Paus. i. 32, 6) ; the spring 
KvavTi at Syracuse (Diod. Sic. v. 4. 1), and the hot springs at 
Himera, in Sicily (ib. iv. 23. 1), both of which were connected 
with myths of the Tyrian Mel^art-Herakles ; the spring at 
Gades, in Spain (Strabo, iii. 6. 7 ; Pliny, EN 97 [100], 219),— In 
Syria : Mabbog (=2^30, ‘spring ’), the native name of Bambyce 
or Hierapolis, the sanctuary of the goddess Atargatis (see 
Atargatis) ; the oracular spring Kandalia, at Antioch 
(Sozomen, SE v. 19).— In Assyria: Rish-Eni, ‘the fountain- 
head ’ (Ashumasirpal, Annals, i. 104). Many of these sanctu- 
aries have retained their holiness down to the present time, 
being regarded as the seats of Christian saints or Muslim auliyd* 
(pi. of wali, ‘patron saint'); and in all parts of the Muslim 
world springs are stiU regarded as the abodes of powerful 
spirits, whose favour is sought through sacrifice and offerings 
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(see Ourtiss, Ursem. R&ligion, pp. 94 ff., 113 ff., 121 f., 163, 270). 
Ofl spring-worship in general see Baudissin, Studien, ii. 164-170, 
and the bibliography there given on p. 154. 

The numina that inhabited the sacred springs 
were known as their thus Ba's-lath-b^’er, 

‘ proprietrix of the well/ is the name of a town in 
the Negeb (Jos 19®, cf. B^aldth, Jos 15^, 1 K4^®). 
In 2 S 5^ ( = 1 Ch 14^^) the name Ba'al-perazim is 
explained in such a way as to indicate that it 
meant originally ‘ proprietor of the breaking forth 
of waters. It was one of the fountains that gush 
out of the sides of the Valley of Rephaim, the 
modern Wady el-Werd. The sacred river Belus, 
near Ptolemais (Acre), took its name from the ha al 
that inhabited it (Pliny, HN xxxvi. 26 [65], 190 ; 
Jos. BJ ii. 10. 2). In Arabic the phrase ‘that 
which the hal waters,’ or simply means 

land irrigated by subterranean waters (Lane, Arab. 
Lex. S.V.; Nestle, Isr. Eigennamen, p. 126 ; W. R. 
Smith, p. 99 ff. ; Wellhausen, Eeste^^ p. 146). The 
same usage survives in Mishnic Heb. miy 
(Baba bathra, iii. 1), or simply ‘?y3 (Suk. iii. 3 ; 
Terum. x. 1 1 ; Shebi. ii. 9), and in the Gemara n'u, 
in the meaning of ‘ land subterraneously watered ’ 
(see Levy, Ghald. Worterb. s.v,). If the text of 
Ca 8^^ be correct, Ba'al-hamdn can mean only 
‘owner of the torrent,’ but it is possible that this 
name is corrupted out of the better known Baal- 
Jffermdn (see below, 4) or Ba' al-hammdn (see 5). 
The title 'oVya, which follows the name of Hadad 
on the Hadad statue from Zenjirli, possibly means 
‘owner of water’ (see D. H. Muller, WZKM viL, 
1893, p. 60 ff.). On the strength of the Arabic 
expression 6a 7 for ‘land subterraneously watered,’ 
and of Hos 2®^, which speaks of the h^'dUm as 

f ivers of corn, wine, oil, wool, flax, vines, and 
g-trees, W. K Smith (p. 104 ff.) concludes that 
the b^'dUm were primarily the numina of sub- 
terranean waters, and that they became the 
‘ owners ’ of land by making it fmitful, just as 
the husbandman creates ownership in otherwise 
worthless land by irrigating it. These were 

doubtless an important class of the b’^'dlim ; but 
in view of the numerous other sorts that we shall 
consider in the following paragraphs, it cannot be 
said that they were the only kind, or even the 
original kind. Here, as elsewhere, the attempt to 
trace religious conceptions to a single root is a 
failure. Polydaemonism was complex in its origin 
and protean in its manifestations. 

2. Ba*als of trees, — In the Arabian desert, trees 
grew only in watered oases, consequently they 
shared the sanctity of springs in the esteem of the 
primitive Semites. The date-palm in particular, 
whose fruit formed one of the staples of life, could 
not fail to be worshipped as a divine benefactor. 
The Garden of Eden, with the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil and the tree of life, in Gn 2®’^'^ is a 
primitive Sem. tradition of an oasis with its sacred 
palm-trees. 

According to ^abari (ed. de Goeje, i. 922; ed. Noldeke, 
p. 181), in the city of Najr^n, before the introduction of 
Christianity, a great palm was worshipped and hung with 
garments and ornaments at the time of the annual feasts (see 
Osiander, ZDMG vii., 1858, p. 481). The sanctuary of the 
goddess al-'Uzza at Naljla, ‘the date-palm,’ consisted of three 
samura trees, of which one was regarded as the proper abode 
of the goddess (Wellhausen, Reste^y p, 38). This seems to have 
been the same as the tree known as Dhdt anwd^, * she of the 
hanging,’ to which the people of Mecca resorted yearly to 
adorn it with their weapons and to offer sacrifice (Krehl, Rel. 
der vorislam. Araher^ p. 73 f.). By the holy sprmg Zemzem, 
at Mecca, there once stood a sacred tree (Dozy, Israeliten zu 
Mekka, p. 93). According to the Qur’an (Sura xix. 23-25), the 
Virgin Mary was nourished before the birth of Jesus by the fruit 
of a palm-tree miraculously produced out of season. 

Among the Canaanites and Hebrews the cult of trees is 
copiously attested by the OT. According to Hos 4^3, they 
sacrificed under oaks, and poplars, and terebinths (cf. Is l^S). 
Vt 122, Jer 220 36. is 172, Ezk 613 2028, 1 K 1423, 2 K 164 1716, 
Is 57s state that they sacrificed ‘ under every green tree,’ and 
la 663 6617 speak of sacrifice in gardens. The foilowmg indi- 
vidual holy trees are mentioned : the burnmg hush at Sinai 
(Ex 32) ; the tamarisk at Eeersheba (Gn 2133, cf. 2625 46i) ; the 


oracular mulberry tiees in the valley of Rephaim (2 S 534= 

1 Oh 1415) ; the pomegranate at Gibeah (1 S 142) ; the tamarisk 
at Ramah (1 S 22®) ; the palm-tree of Deborah between Ramah 
and Bethel (Jg 45) ; the ‘ oak of weeping ’ below Bethel (Gn 358) ; 
the terebinth at Ophrah, where the angel appeared to Gideon, 
and where he offered sacrifice and built an altar (Jg fiH- 10 34) ; 
the terebinth of Moreh, ‘the diviner,’ at Shechem, where 
Jahweh appeared unto Abram, and Abram built an altar 
(Gn 126f* I318), and where Jacob buried the images and th® 
jewels (354), probably the same as ‘the terebinth of the diviners’ 
(Jg ^)and ‘the terebinth of the standing stone that was by 
the sanctuary of Jahweh’ (Jos 2426, Jg 96); the tamarisk at 
Jabesh (1 S Slis, cf. 1 Oh 10i2). The *dsherdhy or sacred post, so 
often mentioned in the OT as part of the equipment of a 
sanctuary, was perhaps merely a conventionalized symbol of 
a living tree. If so, its use is an additional evidence of tree- 
worship among the Canaanites and Hebrews (see Poles). 
The persistence of this cult among the Hebrews is shown also 
by the combination of cherubim and palm-trees in the decora- 
tion of the Temple (1 K 629 32. 85). guch passages as Ps 5210 (8) 
and 9214 (13) suggest also that trees were planted in the court of 
the Temple, as m the modern ^laram. Even so late a writer as 
Zechariah sees myrtle trees at the entrance to Jah web’s abode 
(Zee 18*11). The cult still lingers in the Talmud, in the belief 
that certain trees are inhabited by demons (Grunbaum, ZDMG 
xxxi. 253 ff.). 

Of the Phoenicians, Philo Byhlius says that the plants of the 
earth were in ancient times esteemed as gods and honoured 
with libations and sacrifices, because from them the successive 
generations of men drew the support of their life (Muller, 
FHG ill. 565). Tyrian coins frequently exhibit cypresses 
standing in temple enclosures and palm-trees adored by a 
worshipper. There was a grove of Asklepios (Eshmun) between 
Beirut and Sidon (Strabo, xvi. 2. 6), a tree believed to enclose 
the body of Adonis at Gebal (Plut. de Is. et Osir. 16 f.), and a 
grove sacred to ‘Ashtart at Aphaka (Euseb, Vit. Const, iii. 66 ; 
Laud. Const. 8). In the Phoen. colonies sacred trees existed 
in Arados (Lajard, Mithra, pi. vi. 1, 2), in Cyprus (Servius, 
ad JSn. V. 72 ; Athenseus, hi. 27 ; Strabo, xiii. 1. 61-65), in 
Rhodes (Pans. hi. 19. 10), hi Crete (Diod. Sic. v. 66, 1 ; Athen. 
i. 49), at Corinth (Pans. ii. 1. 3, ii. 2. 4 ; Athen. xv. 22, p. 6786), 
in Arcadia (Pans. vhi. 24), at Naukratis (Athen. xv. 18, p. 676 f.), 
at Carthage (Virg. JSn. i. 441 ff . ; Tert. Apol. 9), m Iberia 
(Lajard, Mithras p. 287 ff.). . 

In Syria holy trees were known at Baalbek (Mionnet, Mmailles 
AntiqueSy v. 302 f,), at Damascus (Mionnet, v. 292 ff .), at Palmyra 
(Ly ard, CyprhSy pi. iii. 1), at Antioch (Strabo, xvi, 2, 6 ; Soz. 
jSB V. 19), at Mount Kasios (Servius, ad ASn. iii. 680). The 
early Syrian Christians felt it their duty to cut down ‘ the trees 
of the demons,’ but many could not resist the temptation to 
turn to them for help when they were sick (Kayser, Jacob v. 
Edessa, p. 141). For survivals of tree -worship among the 
Sabians of Mesopotamia, see Chwolson, Ssabier, i. 293, ii. 29, 33, 
34. The cult of trees in Babylonia and Assyria is attested by 
numerous reliefs and inscriptions on seals. Most frequently 
the female date-palm is depicted being fertilized by winged 
figures that symbolize the winds (see Schrader, MBAWy 1882, 
p, 426 ff . ; Bonavia, Bab. and Or. Record, in. ; Tylor, PSBA xii. 
181-184). In all parts of the modern Sem. world holy trees are 
still found which are visited with prayer and sacrifice, and on 
which bits of cloth torn from the garments are hung to serve 
as reminders of the worshipper (Doughty, Arabia Beserta, i. 
448 f.; Curtiss, Ursem. Rel pp. 96ff., 154 ff.). For literature 
on tree-worship see Baudissin, Studien, ii. 184. 

The numina that inhabited such sacred trees 
were known as their b^'dltm or b^'dldth, as the 
case might be. Thus in Arab, a palm-tree that 
imbibed water with its roots, and did not need 
to be watered, was known as bad (Lane, Arab. 
Lex. S.V.). A village near Gibeah bore the name 
of Ba'al-tamar, abbreviated from Beth-ba'al- 
tamar, ‘house of the ba'al of the palm’ (see 
below, iii. 2 ; Jg 29®® ; Euseb. Onom. Sac. 238. 75). 
With this Baudissin (Studien^ ii. 211) compares 
Zeus Demarous, the father of Herald es-Melkart 
in Philo Byblius (Muller, FHG iii. 569, fr. 2, 24), 
which represents a Sem. Ba' al-Timdr, or Ba'al- 
TimarSn, just as Zeus Karnnelos represents Ba^al- 
Carmel (see below, 4). With this is also to be 
compared the river Tamuras, in Strabo (xvi. 2. 22), 
the modern Nahr Damflr. Precisely analogous 
are the Arab, names of gods Dhu-’ Anama (ZDMGj 
1875, p. 611) and Dhu4-Halasa (Wellhausen, Eeste^, 
p. 47), which describe the deities in question as 
owners of the plants known as 'anama and hala^a. 

3, Animal ba'als.— In all branches of the Sem, 
race names of animals used as proper names, 
particularly of clans and of places, prove a primi- 
tive totemistic cult. 

Thus m the OT we have the names Aiah, ‘ vulture ’ ; Aijalon, 
*stag’; Aneh, ‘lion’; Becher and Bichri, ‘young camel’; 
Gemalli, ‘camel’; Gedi, ‘kid’; Deborah, ‘bee’; Dishon, 
‘mountain goat’; Zeeb, ‘wolf’; Zimran, ‘mountain sheep'; 
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Sagahah, * locust ’ ; Hez^r, * swine ' ; Rulddh^ ' weasel ’ ; 
Hamor^ ‘ass'; Eumtah^ ‘lizard*; ‘lambs’; Jonah, 

‘’dove * ; Ja'el, ‘mountain goat ’ ; Car and Cheran, * lamb ’ ; 
Galeb, * dog ’ ; Lebaoth, ‘ lions ’ ; Laish, ‘ lion * ; Najiash, 
‘serpent’; Nimrah, ‘leopard’; Susah, ‘mare’; *Bglah, 

‘ heifer ’ ; 'Epher, ‘ young gazelle ’ ; 'Achbor, * mouse ' ; Vreb, 
raven’; 'Arad, ‘wild ass’; 'EXam, ‘vulture’; 'Alprabbxm, 
scorpions ’ ; Parah, ‘ cow ’ ; Zibiah, ‘ gazelle ’ ; ^tppor, 
‘sparrow’; ^omh, ‘hornet’; Pir'am, ‘wild ass’; Par'osh, 

* flea ’ ; Rachel, ‘ ewe ’ ; Seirah, ‘ goat ’ ; Shu'al, * fox ’ ; Shapkan, 

‘ badger ’ ; Shephuphan, ‘ a kind of serpent ‘ ; Tola\ ‘ worm ’ ; 
Tajiash, ‘porpoise ’ ; Zibe'on, ‘ hysena ' ; Sha'albim, ‘ fox ’ ; Leah, 

* wild cow ’ ; Eun, ‘ fish * ; Hoglah, ‘ partridge ’ (list taken from 
Gray, Heb. Proper Names, p. 88 f.)* For similar animal names 
among the Arabs and Syrians see W. R. Smith, JPh ix, 75-100 ; 
Noldeke, ZDMG, 1886, pp. 148-187, The worship of the bullock 
among the Hebrews is attested by Ex 324f*, 1 K 1228f*, Hos 8® 
105 132, and by the survival of ‘bullock,’ as a title of 
Jahweh. Such place names as Beth-car, ‘ house of the lamb * ; 
Beth-lebaoth, ‘house of hons’; Beth-nimrah, ‘house of the 
leopard ’ ; Befh’li^oglah, ‘ house of the partridge,* are analogous 
to Beth'Dagon, Beth-El, Beth-Shemesk, compounded with 
names of gods, and seem to indicate that these places were 
seats of totemio animal- worship. If the name Dagon be derived 
from dag, ‘fish,’ this is an additional evidence of Sem. animal- 
worship (see Dagon). The se'irim, ‘ hairy ones, he-goats,’ of 
Lv 17?, Is 1321 3414 j 2 Oh ID®, like the hairy Jinn of the Arabs 
(W. R. Smith, p. 119 fif.), are survivals of the same sort of cult. 
In Arabia we find also Asad, ‘ lion * ; Nasr, ‘ vulture * ; 'A^f, 

‘ bird of prey ’ (see Arabs, i, 3) ; in Babylonia, NIN-SHA^^BSl- 
shdbi, ‘ lord of the wild boar.’ 

Totemio animals were classed by OT writers 
along with other local nnmina under the general 
name of the h^'dUm, but it was not Semitic usage 
to speak of the ha' al of an animal as one spoke of 
the ha'al of a spring or of a tree. The bullock 
was worshipped directly, not the ha'al of the 
bullock (yet compare B^l-shaM above). The reason 
for this, apparently, was a stronger sense of person- 
ality in tne animal. It was an individual like 
a man, while a spring or tree was not an indi- 
vidual but an abode of one. The only exception 
to this rule is the name Ba'al-zebub, the god of 
Ekron, whose oracle was consulted by Ahaziah 
(2 K If the text be sound, this means 

* owner of flies’ ; so LXX BdaX pvla debs, Baudissin 
(PEE^ ii. 515) compares Zefis dT6^vtos in Pans. v. 
14. 1, viii. 26, 7 ; Clem, of Alex. Protrept, ii. 38, 
ed. Dindorf (cf. Pliny, HN x. 28 [40]. 75 ; Aelian, 
Nat, Anim. v. 17), hut there is no evidence that 
the cult of this deity was of Sem. origin.^ The 
name Ba'al-Zehuh occurs nowhere else than in the 
passage just cited in 2 Kings, Cheyne (EBi i. 407) 
holds that this form is a contemptuous Jewish per- 
version of Ba'al-zebul=jBe‘e^ze5'aZ, ‘owner of the 
dwelling,’ the form which occurs in the best MSS 
of Mt 10^ 1224, Mk 322 , Lk IP®- (see below, 6). If 
so, this name has nothing to do with flies, and the 
one instance of a compounding of Ba'al with the 
name of an animal disappears (see Baalzebub), 

Ba’als of mountains, — The sanctity of moun- 
tains amon^ all the Semites was due, perhaps, to 
the awe which their grandeur inspired, perhaps to 
their connexion with clouds and storms. 

In Arabia, Sinai was counted holy from the earliest times 
(Ex 31 427 2413). Its name is probably derived from the moon- 
god Sin. It retained its sanctity down to a late date (1 K 198). 
Other Arabian holy mountains were Hir5., Taur, Tabir, 
Ko‘aika'4n, and ‘Arafat (v. Kremer, Culturgesehichte des 
Orients, ii. 14). In Ethiopic dabr means both ‘ mountain ’ and 
‘ monastery.’ According to Dt 12®, Jer 220 36 172, Ezk 613 2028, 
1 K 1423, 2 K 164 1710, Is 577, Hos 413, the Canaanites and 
Hebrews sacrificed ‘upon every high hill.’ So conspicuous 
was this cult that it seemed to the Aramaaans that the gods of 
the Hebrews were gods of the hills (1 K 2023 28). The following 
holy mountains are known in Canaan Hor (Nu 2025fl ), Peor 
(Nu 2328f ), Nebo (Dt 3249 S4i), which derives its name from the 
Babylonian god Nebo (Is 46i) ; the hill at Kiriath-jearim where 
the ark was kept (1 S 7i), the mountain of the land of Moriah 
(Gn 222- 14), Zion (Is 22 8 and often), the Mount of Olives (2 S 1532, 
1 K 117), Mizpah (Jg 20l 18.26-28 211.2 5 , 1 s 75), Ramah (1 S 7i7 
912-14 19. 25), Gibeah (1 S 105 13), Gibeon (1 K 34), the mountain at 
Ophrah (Jg 626), Ebal and Gerizim (Dt 274. 12, jos sso- 33, Jn 420), 
Tabor (Jg 4t>. 12 I4, Hos 5i), Carmel (1 K 1820. 30),GUead (Gn 3145 54), 
Hermou (Jerome, Onom. Sac., ed. Lagarde, p, 90, 19 ff. ; Euseb. 
Onom. 8.V. ’Aep/jiwi/). In the case of Herraon the ancient 
sanctity is still attested by the numerous rums of temples that 
remain upon its slopes. The word bdmdh, which in the OT has 
come to be the general designation of seats of idolatrous 
worship, seems to denote primarily a ‘height.’ It is thus a 


witness to the wide diffusion of worship on hill-tops (see High 
Placr). Among the Phoenicians, Philo Byblius names Anti- 
lebanon, Lebanon, Kasios, and Brathy as holy mountains 
(Muller, FEG p. 666, frag. 2, 7). Baudissin {Studien, ii. 247) 
conjectures that Brathy is a corruption of Tabor. Strabo 
(xvi. 2. 16 f.) also mentions a sacred promontory near Tripolis. 
For holy mountains in the Phoen. colonies see Baudissin, 
Studien, ii. 249. For holy mountains in Northern Syria and 
Mesopotamia see Baudissin, ii. 246. For modern survivals of 
this cult see Curtiss, Ursem. Bel, p. 153 ff. 

The divinities that inhabited these mountains 
were their ¥'dUm, The name of Serb^ll, the 
traditional Sinai, is probably compounded with 
ha'aL An Egyptian text speaks of the \ha'al 
upon the mountains’ (W. M. Miiller, Asim u, 
Europa, p. 309). In Canaan we find Ba'al-Pe'or 
(Nu 25^'■^ Dt 4®, Hos 9^®, Ps 106^®), or simply Pe'or, 
as the name of the god (Nu 25^® 31^®, Jos 22^^, cf. 
Beth-Pe'or, Dt 3^® etc.) ; Bamdth-ba'al, ‘the high 
places of the baaV (Nu 22 ^^ 23^^*, Jos 13^’) ; Har- 
hab-ba'alah, ‘mount of the ha'dldh^ (Jos 16^); Zeus 
.4 = Ba'al-Tabor (Gesenius, Thes, s,v. nan) ; 

Ba'al-Hermon (Jg 3®, 1 Ch 5^®) ; Zeus Karmelos 
= Ba'ai“Carmel (Tac. Nist ii. 78); among the 
Phoenicians, Ba‘al-Lebanon {CIS 5), probably the 
same as the god ‘ Amurru, lord of the mountain ’ 
(Reisner, Hymn, p. 139, lines 143, 145 ; cf. KAT^ 
433), and Zei)s bpeios of Philo Byblius; BaH-ra^si 
= Ba'al-ra’s, ‘ba‘al of the promontory’ (Shal- 
maneser II., fragment of annals, KIB i. 141) ; Zeus 
Z'«sio^=Ba*al-Kasiw, ‘ba'al of the precipice,’ in 
Nabatsean inscriptions vifp nha (Baudissin, Studien 
ii. 238) ; at Carthage, SaHirnus Balcaranensis^ 
Ba’al-Karnaim, ^haal of the two horns,’ who 
was worshipped on a two-peaked mountain near 
Carthage, the modern Jebei bfi ^furnein, where a 
temenos and altar have been discovered with 
hundreds of stelae, dating from the 2 nd and 
3rd cents. A.D., hearing the inscription ‘Satumo 
Balcaranensi, domino, magno, sancto, augusto^ 
(Toutain, MSlanges 4cole /rang,, Rome, 1892, pp. 
1-124, pi. i.-iv.). 

5 . Ba*als of stones. — Among the Semites, as 
among other primitive peoples, ma^sebdth,^ or 
fetish-stones, were reverenced as abodes of spirits. 

Among the Arabs the most famous instance is the black stone 
at Mecca, which still forms the religious centre of the Muslim 
world. There was also a holy stone at the sanctuary of al-'Uzza 
at Nahla(Wellhausen, Rested, p. 39), and at the sanctuary of the 
god of Petra (Suidas, s.v. Zev? aprris ; Epiphan. Panarion, li.). 
The prohibitions of the Law assume that such stones were stand- 
ing in all paits of Canaan, and were adopted by the Israelites as 
part of the worship of Jahweh (Lv 26^, Dt 123 1522^ jer 227 S9). 
The following holj stones are particularly mentioned: the twelve 
pillars at Sinai (Ex 244) ; ‘ Lot’s Wife ’ (Gn 1926) • the stones at 
Gilgal, ‘the circle ’(Jos 43*20); the stone at Beth-Shemesh (1 S 
618), at Zor*ah (Jg 1319) ; the pillar of Rachel’s grave at Bethlehem 
(Gn 3520) ; the stone of Bohan (Jos 15® 1817) ; the stone Zoheleth, 
near Jerusalem (1 K 19) ; the ‘ foundation-stone ’ m the Temple 
(Bab. Talm. Foma, 54a) ; the stone of help at Mizpah (1 S 7^^) ; 
the stone ’E?el, near Gibeah (1 S 2019) ; the stone at Bethel (Gn 
2818*22 3113 3514), at Ophrah (Jg 620), at Shechem (Jos 2427, Jg 96) ; 
the stones on Ebal (Dt 274), on Mount Gilead (Gn 3145.52). Among 
the PhoBnicians the name Zur, Tyre, ‘rock,* is perhaps derived 
from the sacred stone of the local god. Coins of Seleucia, in 
Pieria, bear the inscription ‘ Zeus Kasios,’ and show an upright 
stone standing in a temple (Mionnet, M6dailles Ant. v. 276 f.) 
The goddesses of Gebal and of Paphos were similarly represented 
(see ‘Ashtart, 4), so also in Syria the god Elagabal at Emesa 
(Cohen, Description des monnaies, p 630 ff., Nos. 126-129, pi. xv. 
127). At Nisibis in the 4th cent, there was a similar holy stone 
(Beitr, 2. Alterthumskunde, 1880, p. 772; see Massebah). For 
stone-worship in modern Arabia see Zwemer, Arabia, pp. 36, 39, 
284, and for modern Syria see Curtiss, Ursem. Bel. p. 90 ff. 

Similar in character to the ma?§eb6th, or ‘standing stones’ 
were the hammdnim, which along with altars, ’dsherim^ and 
idols formed part of the equipment of high places (Lv 2639, Is 17® 
279, Ezk 64* 6, 2 Ch 144. (5) 344. 7). In the Palmyrene inscription 
(de Vogu6, op cit. 123a) a hammdna is dedicated to the sun. In 
an inscription from Um el-’Awamid (CIS 8) and in the Ma'sub 
inscription (Hoffmann, ‘Phon. Inschr,’ AGGxxxvl, 1890, p. 20 ff.) 
the deity ^El-Jiammdn occurs. Over 2000 inscriptions on small 
upright stelse, like gravestones, from Carthage, bear the inscrip- 
tion, ‘ To the Lady Tanit, face of Ba’al, and to the Lord Ba'ai- 
hammdn, so and so has dedicated this.’ Ba' al-hamman is also 
mentioned frequently in inscriptions from Malta, Sicily, and 
Sardinia. In three inscriptions (CIS 404, 405 ; Euting, Earth. 
Inschr. 123) the dedication is to Eammdn without the prefixed 
Ba'al. Rashi first suggested that hammdn was derived from the 
late Heb. and Rabbinic word hammd, ‘ sun,’ and translated it 
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* sun-images’— an opinion that has been followed by many modern 
versions and commentators ; but this translation is unknown to 
the ancient versions. LXX renders ^vKlvcl, jSSeAvy^Aara, eifiojAa, 
re/uLevv}, vif/TjAd; Jerome, simulaara, delubra. No support is 
afforded to this theory by the fact that a Jiammdna is dedicated 
CO the sun, since, according to 2 Oh 34^, the ^ammdnim belonged 
to ‘the hta'lim” in general. That Ba'al-Jiammdn had solar 
attributes, or that the name means * owner of the sun ’ or ‘ glow- 
ing ba'aZ,’ has not been proved. Ba'al is never compounded with 
shemesh^ * the sun,’ or with the names of any of the other heavenly 
bodies (see below, 8); it is unnatural, therefore, to regard 
’^amman as a synonym of shemesh. To take it as an adjective, 

‘ glo^ving,’ agreeing with Ba"al, is also without analogy (see below, 
xo) The suggestion of Renan {CIS i. i. 288 f.), that lixtmman 
is the same as the Egyptian god Amun Ea, is untenable, because 
in Heb. his name appears as ‘Amon. The theory of Haldvy 
(Milanges, p. 426), that J^ammdn is Mt. Amanus, and that BcCaU 
\ammdn is the Ba" al of this mountain, is more in accordance 
with Sem. analogy ; but in the Bab.-Assyr. inscriptions Amanus 
appears as Amana without the strong initial guttural. It i« also 
hard to see how objects used in the cult of this deity should have 
been called ‘ Amanuses.’ For such a usage there is no analogy 
in the worship of other mountam-gods. We seem accordingly to 
he shut up to the view that l}.a7rvmdn is a cult-object of unknown 
etymology, and that Ba'alJ^ammdn is the deity that inhabits 
this object. This is strictly in accordance with the analog of 
such names as Ba'al-tamar, ‘Ba'al of the palm,’ and Ba'^th- 
‘ Ba alath of the well.’ From the OT references it appears 
that the J^mmdntm were artificial products, ‘ the work of their 
fingers * (Is 178), that they ‘ rose up ’ (Is 27®) * above the altars * 
(2 Oh 34^), that they could be ‘ cut off ’ (Lv 2630)^ * broken ’ (Ezk 
64), and ‘hewn down’ (Ezk 66, 2 Ch 347). These expressions 
seem most applicable to stone pillars similar to the 7na§§ibdth, 
It is interesting to note that in none of the passages where ham- 
mdnim are mentioned are ma^^ebdth mentioned. On the con- 
trary, the lif^mmdnim are combined with the 'dsh^m in Is 17® 
279 , 2 Ch 344 7 , just as the massebdth and the *dshirim are 
ordinarily combined. This suggests that the jfiawmdnlm are 
only variant forms of the ma$$eo6thi perhaps artificially hewn, 
while the latter were native rock. In all probability the stelae 
dedicated to Ba'al-J^ammdn at Carthage and other Phoen. 
colonies were just such J^ammdnim, 

A survival of stone-worship is seen in proper names com- 
pounded with ^r, niif, * rock,’ e.g. Zuri-el^ ‘ my rock is a god * ; 
Zur-Shaddai, * a rock is Shaddai ’ ; 'Eli-^ury * my god is a rock ’ ; 
Beth’^uTf ‘ house of rock ’ ; and, in the Panammu inscription from 
Zenjirli, Bar-^ur^ ‘son of rock* (Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epig, p. 
442). In the light of these facts we should probably estimate 
the use of Mr as a name of Jahweh (Dt 324-15. is.sof.^ 1 g 22, 
2 S 223. S2. 47, Is 1710 8029, Hab 112 etc.). The proper name 
pah, ‘ hot stone,’ probably refers to a meteoric stone or supposed 
‘ thunderbolt ’ that was reverenced as a fetish. 

The sacred stone was regarded as the residence 
of a divinity, and therefore was known as beth-el, 
‘abode of deity’ (cf. Gn 28^®"^, where Jacob calls 
the stone that he sets up beth-el, and Gn 31^®, where 
God says, ‘ I am the Uod of Bethel, where thou 
didst anoint a massebah, where thou didst vow a 
vow ’). This name for holy stones was common also 
among the Phoenicians, from whom it spread to the 
Greeks and the Komans as palrvXos, ^airijXiov (see 
Stones). 

The divine proprietor of the ‘ house of deity ’ was 
its ba'alj just as the human owner of a house was 
its6fl5*aZ; Ba'al-hamman, ‘owner of the stele,’ 
in the numerous Punic inscriptions referred to 
above. The form Ba' al-massebdh does not happen 
to occur, but is perfectly in accord with Sem. habits 
of thought, and is the necessary counterpart to the 
conception of the Tnassebdh as a beth-eh 

6. Ba'als of sanctuaries. — In a few cases, ap- 
parently, the ha al is not named from the sacred 
object in which he is supposed to reside, but from 
the sacred enclosure that surrounds this object. 
The Sabaean goddess DhS.t Hima, ‘ she of the holy 

g round’ (ZBrnG, 1877, p. 84), thus takes her name 
om her temenos. A similar formation seems to 
be found in minn [CIS 41), which with Eenan 
is probably to be rendered ^Ba'alat of the inner 
sanctuary.’ After this analogy also we should 
perhaps interpret Bal-addiris (=1^ who was 
worshipped at Signs, in Numidia [CIL viii. 5279 ; 
Suppl. 19121-19123). If Ba’al-zebul be the correct 
reading instead of Ba'al-Zeb%cb (see above, 3), then 
this ‘ oa*al of the dwelling ’ may take his name 
from the sanctuary in which he was worshipped 
(but see below, 8). 

7. Ba'als of places. — In the foregoing cases we 
are told what the particular natural phenomenon 


was with which the ba'al was connected. In other 
cases the phenomenon is not mentioned, but the 
ba'al is named from the place in which he was 
worshipped. Thus in Canaan we find Ba'al-Me'on 
(Nu 32*^®, Jos 131^ Ezk 25^ 1 Ch 5®), Baal-Shalishah 
(2 K 442), Ba'al-Hazor (2 S 13^) ; in Phoenicia, Ba'al- 
Sidon(CT^3), Ba'ai-Tyre (Hoffmann, AGGxxxvi., 
1890, p. 19), Ba'alat-Gebal [CIS 1, 177); in Syria, 
Belos of Apamea (CIL xii. 1277) ; in Asia Minor, 
Ba’al-Tarsus (Scholz, Gotzendienst, 149), Ba’al- 
Gazur (Head, Eist, Num. 631 ). In all these cases we 
must suppose that the divinity was connected with 
some striking physical phenomenon, only we are 
not told what this was, but are merely given the 
name of thejtown where it was located. Sometimes 
we know from other sources that there were sacred 
springs, trees, or stones in the places in question. 

8. Celestial ba'als.— The object with which the 
divinity was connected was not necessarily situated 
on the earth; it might be the sky, one of the 
heavenly bodies, or some atmospheric phenomenon. 
Thus in Palm3n:ene, Phoenician, and Punic inscrip- 
tions we find frequent mention of Be'el-sh^mayin, 
Ba'al-shamem. This name is not derived from 
shemeshy ‘sun,’ as many have supposed, on the 
strength of identifications of this god with the sun 
by late Greek writers, but is derived from slidTnayim, 
‘ sky,’ as Augustine [Qucsst, in Jud, xvi.) correctly 
translates, ‘ Balsameni quasi dominum coeli Punici 
intelliguntur dicere.’ It does not mean ‘Lord of 
Heaven ’ in any abstract theological sense, but ‘ the 
one who lives in the sky.’ It is thus the exact 
equivalent of the Sabaean god, Dh'd-Samdwt, ‘ he of 
the sky.’ Ba'al-Shdmem is the Sem. counterpart 
of Varuna, Oi)payos, among the Indo-Europeans. It 
is noteworthy, however, that, while the latter 
worship the sky directly, the former worship the 
ba'al of the sky (Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, i. 3). 

^ Closely connected with Ba'al-shdmem in concep- 
tion is Ba'al-zephon (zaphon), ‘ owner of the north.’ 
This was the name of a town on the Red Sea (Ex 
142, 9^ jq*!! 337)^ ^ goddess, Ba' alat-zaphdn, was also 
worshipped at Memphis (W. M. Muller, Asien u, 
Europa, p. 315). In the annals of Tiglath-pileser 
III. [KIB ii. 26 f.) a peak of Lebanon bears the 
name Ba' ali-sapuna (cf. Sargon, Annals^ 204). In 
the treaty between Ba'al, king of Tyre, and Esar- 
haddon, king of Assyria, one of the gods mentioned 
is Ba'al-sapunu (KAT^ 357), There was a town 
Zaphon in Gad (Jos 13^’’', Jg 12^), also in Southern 
Palestine [KIB y.. No, 174, 16), but it does not 
seem likely that this god can have derived his name 
from either of these insimificant places, since his 
cult spread all the way from Phoenicia to Egypt. 
ZdpMn is rather an abbreviation of Ba' al-zOpKon^ 
and that in its turn of Beth-ba' al-zdpMn^ just as 
we find the series Md'dn, Ba al-Md'dn, and Beth- 
ba' al-Md' 6n (Nu 32®* ®®, Jos Moreover, 

ZdpMn alone occurs as the name of a deity in the 
Phoen. proper names jsiiia from Ahydos [CIS 108), 
jasiny from Carthage (GA? 265), ‘^ya^sisfrom Carthage 
[CIS 207, 857). The last name is Ba' al-zdphdn^ 
with the elements reversed. The name Gir-sapiinu, 
‘ client of ZdpMn" appears also as the name of an 
eponym in the time of Ashurbanipal [KIB i. 207, 
iv. 139). These names throw light upon the Heb. 
proper names Zaphon, Zephon, Zephonites, Ziphion. 
If ZdpMn is a god, we may either suppose with 
Gray [Eeb. Fr, Names, p. 135) that this is a case 
of compounding two divine names, like Jahweh- 
Elohim, or, more probably, we may regard ZdpMn, 
‘the north,’ as an object that might either be 
worshipped directly or be regarded as the abode of 
a deity, so that tne god might be called indifier- 
ently ZdpMn or Ba al-ZdpMn, The sanctity of 
the north as the dwelling-place of the gods is widely 
attested among the Semites (Is 14^® ; cf. Baethgen, 
Beitrage, p. 22f. ; Baudissin, Studlen, i. 278). Ba'al- 
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mphdn, * owner of the north,’ accordingly, is 
nearly synonymous with Ba'al^shdmem, ‘owner 
of the sky,’ although in the Phcen. pantheon the 
two deities existed side by side (KAT^ 357). The 
name Baal-zehul, ‘owner of the dwelling’ (see 
above, 3 and 6), may be given with reference to 
this heavenly abode rather than with reference to 
an earthly sanctuary (so Cheyne, EBi 514). 

The worship of the sun, moon, and stars was 
nniversal among the ancient Semites (cf. Baethgen, 
BeitragCy p. 61 ; Grunwald, Eigennamen^ pp. 30-35 ; 
Jastrow, Bel. 134, 151 ; KAT^ pp. 361-370) ; 

but, as noted above, it was not customary to speak 
of the ¥'dUm of these celestial objects as one spoke 
of the ha al of the sky or the ha'al of the north. 
Like animals, they seemed to possess personality, 
and were worshipped directly as gods rather than 
as the abodes of gods. By the Hebrews thev were 
spoken of collectively, not as the but as 

‘the host of heaven.* The same holds true of 
atmospheric phenomena. Eamman, ‘ thunder ’ 
[K AT Begem, ‘storm’; Barak, ‘lightning’ 
{KAT^ 446) ; Besheph, ‘flame’ (KAT^ 478); Biz^ 
pah, ‘ thunderbolt ’ (?) ; Barad, ‘ hail ’ ; Matar, 

‘ rain ’ ; Geshem, ‘ shower ’ ; Tal, ‘ dew ’ ; ^dreph, 

‘ frost,’ are shown by the evidence of proper names 
to have been objects of worship in all branches of 
the Semitic race (Grunwald, Eigennamen, p. 28 f.). 
These phenomena are worshipped directly. Barn- 
man, Begem, Barak, and Besheph are the gods’ own 
names, and we never meet Ba al-Bamman or Ba'al- 
Begem as the name of a god, although such forma- 
tions are common in names of men (see below, 9). 
In this respect Semitic and Indo-European nature- 
worship were strictly parallel (see Arabs, I. i). 

9. Adopted ba’als.— Celestial and atmospheric 
phenomena that could not be reached in their 
proper abodes like terrestrial b^'dlim often had 
sanctuaries built for them on earth, and thus by a 
sort of adoption became the b^'dlim of these places. 
Thus Dh^’Samdwt, ‘ he of the sky,’ appears in the 
Sabsean inscriptions also as ba*al of Baqir ; and in 
like rmxineT B a al-shdmem, ‘owner of the sky,’ is 
ba^al of Tyre {KAT^ 357), of the Phcemcian 
colonies (Baethgen, Beitr. p. 25), and of Palmyra 
(de Yogli^, op, cit. 50). Ba' al-zdphdn, ‘owner of 
the north,’ as we have seen above, is also a ba'al of 
Egypt and of Phoenicia. Shams, ‘ the sun,’ is in the ! 
Sabaean inscriptions also ha alat of Guhfat (CIS 
iv. 11. 1) and ba' alat of Gabbaran (CIS iv, 43. 3). 
The sun was the ba'al of Ba'al-bek (Heliopolis), 
and Marduk, the spring sun, was the bil of Babylon. 
Sin, the moon-god, was the bU of Ur and of ^Js-rran 
(Lidzbarski, Nordsem, Epig, p. 444, pi. xxiv,), and 
in Palmyra a god bore the name YarchUbdl (^nm'), 
‘the moon is ba'al J On a Syrian seal (Lidzbarski, 
Ephemeris, i. 12) the name Ba al-Begem appears, 
which shows that in some districts Begem, ‘the 
storm,’ had become the local baaL Similarly, 
various ^ddhdnim, m^ldkMm, 'ashtardth, and other 
tribal gods, that had originally no connexion with 
physical phenomena, might become the ¥'dlim of 
certain places, through the circumstance that their 
worshippers settled in these places. Thus Jahweh 
became for the ancient Hebrews the ba'al of Canaan, 
Mel kart for the Phoenicians the ba'al of Tyre, and 
Ash tart for the Gebalites the ba'alai of Gebal. 
Certain local b^'dltm also became so important that 
their cults migrated to other cities, so that they 
became the h^'dlim of these new places. Under 
the name of Zeus Atabyrios the cult of Ba' al-Tabor 
spread to Rhodes and Sicily (Baudissin, Studien, 
ii. 247). Zeus Kasios (^Ba^al-Kasiw) was also the 
ba'al of Pelusium (Strabo, xvi. 2. 33 ; Philo Bybl. in 
Miiller, FHG p. 568). Melkart, the ba'al of Tyre, 
was also worshipped at Carthage and the other 
Phcen. colonies. Ba' al-Harran was also one of the 
gods of Sam’al (Lidzbarski, Nordsem, Epig. 444, 
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pi. xxiv.). In such cases as these, where b^'dlim 
were not originally connected with sanctuaries, but 
became their proprietors by adoption, they might 
have individual personal names ; ordinarily they 
were nameless, and were known merely by the 
locality in which they had their abode. 

10. Departmental ba'als. — The ha'als studied 
thus far all derived their titles from the fact that 
they were the ‘proprietors’ of certain physical 
objects or places. This usage of the divine name 
corresponds to the meaning ‘ owner ’ or ‘ citizen ’ of 
the common noun ba'al. The question now arises 
whether the divine name is also used like the com- 
mon noun in the sense of ‘ possessor of an activity.’ 
Numina, which preside over abstract qualities or 
activities, are very common in the Indo-European 
religions, and by Usener (Gotternamen) have been 
entitled ‘departmental deities.’ Of the existence 
of such h^'dlim in the Semitic religions there is no 
clear evidence. At the temple of Deir el-QaPa, 
near Beirut, inscriptions have been found in honour 
of BaX/iap/c(i)57;?, '^oXiiapKilid . This name is translated 
Kolpavos Kihfiuiv, ‘leader of dances’ (le Bas, 1855 = 
Kaibel, Epig, Gr, 835), which indicates that the 
Phoen. original is Ba'al-Marqdd. Marqdd is evi- 
dently a derivative of raqad, ‘dance,’ and may 
express the abstract idea of ‘ dancing.’ This inter- 
pretation seems to be favoured by the Greek 
translation. In this case we have a ba'al who pre- 
sided over a human activity, like the Indo-European 
departmental deities. Marqdd, however, also de- 
notes ‘ dancing-place,’ and may have been the name 
of the locality where the temple was situated. 

‘ Owner of the dancing-place ’ could easily have 
been paraphrased in Greek as ‘ leader of dances.’ 
In this case we have simply a ba'al who takes his 
name from the locality where he is worshipped, 
like all the other ha'als we have studied thus far. 

In an inscription from Cyprus (CIS 41) we meet 
KS-D tya. This is commonly read Ba'al-marpe, 

‘ possessor of healing,’ or Ba' al-m^rappe, ‘ Baal the 
healer,’ in which case we have another departmental 
ba'al ; but marpe, ‘ healing-place,’ or m^rappe, 

‘ healer,’ may equally well have been the name of a 
medicinal spring of which this ba'al was the owner. 
This will then be a local ba'al of the familiar type. 

In Jg 8®^ 9^ mention is made of Ba'al-berith (ct. 9^ 
El’berith), This is commonly interpreted ^ Ba'al 
of the covenant.’ The ‘covenant’ is then under- 
stood of the relation between the deity and his 
worshippers (Baethgen, Sayce), or of an alliance 
between Israelites and Canaanites (Bertheau, 
Kittel), or of an alliance between Shechem and 
neighbouring Canaanite towns (Ewald, Kuenen, 
Welihausen, Cheyne), or of agreements in general, 
as Zevs''OpKios (Noldeke, ZDMG xlii., 1888, p. 478). 
On any of these interpretations the name stands 
without confirmation elsewhere in the OT, and 
without analogy in the whole field of Semitic re- 
ligion. Under these circumstances it is reasonable 
to suspect textual corruption in the passage in 
Judges. Instead of nna, h^rith, we should perhaps 
read nnn, ¥rilth, ‘cypress’ (Cal^^). The worship 
of a Phoen, goddess, Berouth, is attested by Philo 
Bybl. (Miiller, FHG p, 567, fr. 2, 12). There was a 
famous holy tree at Shechem (see above, ii. 2). Or 
perhaps we should read b^erdth, ‘wells.’ Ba'al- 
herdth would then be the counterpart of Ba'°-lath- 
¥er (Jos 19®). Less likely is the suggestion of 
Bochart and Creuzer, that we should read Ba'cd- 
Berdth, Ba’al of Beirut (Berytus), 

Ba'al-Gad (Jos 12’ 13®) is commonly rendered 
‘lord of fortune,’ and is supposed to be a deity 
whose function it was to bring good luck ; but Gad 
is also the name of a god in Is 65^\ probably also in 
the proper nainesilfi5r(la^Gct{3?( Jos 15®’) and Gaddi-El 
(Nu 13^*^), Gaddi (Nu 13^^), and the tribal name Gad, 
The name Gad-melek, ‘Gad is king,’ occurs on a 
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Heb. seal ; Gudu-hal'=i Gad-ha' at (Hoffmann, Pho&n, 
Inscr, 27) and such names as Gadi-ya, Gadi-Uu, in 
Assyrian business documents (Johns, Deeds y No. 275, 
5; 443, etc.). For the cult of this god in Syria 
see Baethgen (Beitr, p. 76), and in Arabia, Well- 
hausen {Bested p. 146) ; see * Gad ’ in EDB and EBi. 
If Gad be legarded as the name of a deity in Baal- 
Gad, the difficulty arises that this is an abnormal 
formation for names of places. Such compounds 
as Baal-Gad, ‘ the owner is Gad,’ and Gudu-ha'l, 
‘ Gad is the owner,’ are common as names of persons, 
but not as names of places (Gray, Heh, Pr, Names, 
p. 134). Ba" al-Zaphdn furnishes no real analogy, 
since Zdphdn is not only the name of a god, but 
also the name of a place, * the north.* If we might 
suppose that Ba'al-Gad was originally the name of 
a man, and that the place was named after him, 
the difficulty would be solved ; but there are no 
trustworthy analogies for such a procedure. Baeth- 
gen {Beitr. pp. 79, 254) regards this as a case of the 
synthesis of two deities, like ' Ashtar-Chemosh, 
’A tar- Ate, Jahweh-Elokim ; but this implies that 
ha'al had become a proper name, and of this there 
is no evidence among the Hebrews or among any of 
the other West Semites until a late period. Ac- 
cordingly, it is best to follow with Stade {Gesch. Isr. 
i. 272 n.) the analogy of the other ba'als, and to 
regard Gad as the name of the district occupied by 
the tribe of Gad. The name of Ba'al-Gad will then 
be parallel to Ba' al- Judah. Even if Ba'al-Gad 
were not situated in the tribe of Gad, this would 
make no difference, for, as we have just seen, ¥'dUm 
frequently migrated. 

The name dd' '?i;n (CIS 865. 4) is commonly re- 
garded as the equivalent of Heb. Ba'al-yamira, 
^ owner of days,’ and is supposed to be a sort of 
Sem. Kronos ; but the reading is very uncertain, 
and the name may be the equivalent of Ba'al- 
yammim, ‘owner of the seas.’ 

These are all the cases that can be cited of 
apparent departmental ha' als. All are capable of 
an interpretation which makes them local ha'als 
of the familiar type. Accordingly we are probably 
justified in concluding that ha'als who presided 
over human activities or abstract qualities were 
imknown to Semitic thought. Such functions 
belonged rather to ^ddhdnim, m^ldkhtm, and other 
tribal deities. Thus Eshmun, the great god of the 
Phoenicians, was the god of healing, and Ishtar of 
Babylon was known as Mu'allidtu, Mylitta, the 
goddess of childbirth. From our investigation, we 
reach the conclusion that the ¥'dlim were origin- 
ally all numina of physical objects or localities, and 
that the only sense in which ha'al was used as a 
divine name was that of ‘ owner ’ or ‘ proprietor.’ 

History of tee Ba' al-cult. — x. In 
Arabia. — In South Arabian inscriptions ha'al is 
constantly used to describe the great gods as ‘pro- 
prietors’ of particular shrines established in their 
honour. Thus, Ta’lab Eiyam, ha'al of Tur'at, or 
ha'al of Kaduman ; ^Jagar, ha'al of Maryab; 
Ilmakk^h, ha'al of ’AwAvam, or ha'al of Bar’an; 
' Athtar, ha'al of ' Alam ; Shams, ha' alat of Guhfat, 
or ha' alat of Gabbaran (CIS iv. 2. 3, 11, I, 19. 
2f., 28. If., 41. 2f., 43. 2f„ 46. 5, 67. 3, 74. 3f., 
80. 2f., 99. 2ff., 100. 1). These names all belong 
to the ninth class noted above, ‘adopted ha'als.^ 
To express the primary relation of a god to the 
physical objects that he inhabits, or the sanctuary 
where he is originally at home, the Minaean and 
Sabaean inscriptions use dhlX (fern, dhdt), ‘he of,’ 
‘ she of.’ Thus instead of Ba' al-Shdviem we meet 
Dh4-Sa7ndwi, ‘he of the sky,’ who is also ha'al of 
Baqir; and similarly ^imay, DhdUBa'ddn, 
Dhdt-Gadrdn, who also become the ha'als of 
various shrines (CIS iv. 145, 155). 

In Ethiopic ha'al occurs as a loan-word in the 
version of the OT as a name of the Canaanitish 


deity, but is not used elsewhere. A trace of the 
old religious meaning of the word survives, how- 
ever, in ha'al, ‘feast.^ In the Sinaitic inscriptions 
ha'al occurs as a designation of the god of the 
mountain. Thus Dip, ‘ in the presence of the 
ha'aV (Euting, Sin. Inschr. 327); also in proper 
names, e.g. Ausalba'll, GarmalhaU, 'Ahdalha'll 
(see Euting). In Nabatean the name occurs in 
B^'el-Shdmtn (CIS 163, cf. 176) and in the personal 
names Aiti-hU {(7/5196) and Ba' al-Adhdn (*i CIS 
192). This ha'al apparently has been borrowed 
from Syria, In classical Arabic ha'al is not used 
as a title of divinities. From this W. E, Smith 
(109 ff.) infers that the ¥'dltm were deities of 
watered land and of agriculture, who were un^ 
known to the desert Semites, and were first 
worshipped^ in the fruitful lands of Syria and 
Mesopotamia. This conclusion is unwarranted, 

(1) because, as noted above, the ¥'dltm cannot be 
limited to watered land, and ¥'dlim of trees, 
stones, mountains, celestial bodies, etc., can be 
worshipped in the desert as well as anywhere else ; 

(2) because there is no evidence that the phrase 
ha'l, or what the ha' I waters ( = 'Ath tar-land) or 
a 5a7-palm, is borrowed from the Aramaic ; (3) 
because the word can be used in such expres- 
sions as ‘the (Christian) Igal have the cross as 
their 5a 7,’ and the verb ha'ila, ‘be 5a7-struck, 
frightened’ ; (4) because the sacred mountain >S'er5aZ 
is probably a compound of sario and ha'l. These 
are sufficient indications that ha'l was once a 
desi^ation of deities in Arabic, although in the 
classical literature it has dropped out of use (so 
Noldeke, ZDMG xl., 1886, p. 174; Wellhausen, 
Reste^, p. 146; art. ARABS, I. 9 ). Instead of ha'l, 
dhd, which has already begun to displace it in 
Sabsean and Minsean, is commonly used in Arabic 
in forming titles of gods, e.g. Dh'd-l-Hala§a, Dh4- 
l-Rigl, Dh44-Kaffain, Dkd- Anama, llhdt-An'Wdt, 
Dhu-l-Lahba, Dhdt-Hima, DhU-sh- Shard. These 
all describe the divinity in question as belonging 
to a particular object or locality, and are thus the 
exact equivalent of ha'al names. On Dhd-sh- 
Shard, Wellhausen (p. 51) remarks that three 
Shares are known, all wooded thickets with water. 
This god was widely worshipped in Arabia (Well- 
hausen, op. cit. pp. 48-51), and was the chief god 
of the Nabateans (Baethgen, Beitr. pp. 92, 108), 
The primitive religion of Arabia was evidently 
the worship of a multitude of local numina. Sub- 
sequently, through trade and shifting of popula- 
tion, cults migrated, and gods became ha'als of 
regions far removed from their original homes. 
Thus at Mecca, in the time of the Prophet, there 
were 360 different gods. Under Islam these old 
¥'dlim still survive as the jinn (W. E. Smith, 
119 ff.) and the ulia (Zwemer, Arabia, p. 47 ff".). 

2 . In Canaan. — The earliest evidence of the 
ha'al-awXt in Canaan is found in the Egyptian 
inscriptions, where 5-'-r ( = 5a'a/) is mentioned as 
a god of the Caiiaanites and of the Hyksos in- 
vaders (see E. Meyer, Set-Typhon, p, 47 ; ZDMG 
xxxL, 1877, p. 725 ; W. M. Muller, Asien, p, 309). 
In the Tell-el-Amarna letters the ha alat of Gebal 
is frequently mentioned (KIB v., Nos. 18. 25, 55 ff‘. ; 
61. 54). Ba al does not occur. In the personal 
names BU-garih and BU-ram, the god may be the 
Babylonian BU. It is probable that the ideogram 
IM in these letters should often be read Baal in- 
stead of A dad (Hommel, Altisr. Ueherlief p. 220; 
Knudtzon, Beitr. Ass. iv. 320 f. ; Zimmern, KAT^ 
357). The OT says that the ¥'dltm were the gods 
of the Canaanites, and that they were adopted by 
Israel after the conquest of the land {Jg 10^ 
Hos 2^“^^) ; consequently it is possible to learn a 
good deal about them from survivals in Israel. 
With the exception of Baal- Judah (2 S 6®), and 
possibly Ba'al-Gad {Jos 11^^), all the place names 
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in the OT compoimded with ba'al were probably 
derived from the earlier inhabitants. The original 
form of such names was like Beth-ha'al-Maon, 
‘house of the owner of Ma'on’ (Jos which 
might then be abbreviated into Ba'al-Maon (Nu 
32^) or Beth-Ma on (Jer 48^®). The following names 
occur: Ba^lath-b^'er or Ba'al (Jos 19®, 1 Ch 4®®), 
Ba'alah (Jos 15“®), Ba'alath (Jos 19^), Be'alotk 
(Jos Baal'herUh (Jg O'*), Ba" al-Hdmdn (Ca 
8^^), Ba aUHazor (2 S 13^®), Ba ahHermon (Jg 3®), 
Ba al-p^rdzim (2 S 6^®), Ba al-Shalishah (2 K 4'*^), 
Baahtamar (Jg 20®®), Har^hab-ba* dlah (Jos 15^^), 
Kiryath’baal (Jos 15®®). These names are found 
in Benjamin, (iad, Judah, Simeon, Reuben, Dan, 
so that they witness to a general diffusion of the 
6a'aZ-cult throughout Canaan. There must have 
been innumerable other b^'dlim whose names have 
not come down to us, since, according to Jer 2®® 
220^ they were as numerous as the towns, and 
were worshipped on every high hill and under 
svery green tree. The existence of 6 a worship 
n Philistia is attested by the name Ba'al-zehiw 
[Ba' aUzebul) at Ekron (2 K 1®^*) ; in Edom by the 
personal name Baal-hanan (Gn 36®®®^*) ; in Moab, 
hj the names Ba'al-Peor (Nu 25®), Bamoth^haal 
(Nu 22^^), Beth-ba al-Ma on (Jos 13^^ Mesha 
Inscr, lines 9, 30) ; in Ammon perhaps by the per- 
sonal name Baalis (Jer 40^^; see AMMONITES). 

The b^'dlim who were worshipped in the fertile 
region of Israel where Hosea lived were regarded 
as the givers of wool and flax, oil and wine, grain, 
vines, and fig-trees (Hos 2®* ^®) j but it is unsafe 

to infer from this that all the h^'dUm of Canaan 
had an agricultural character. As the names 
just enumerated show, there were also h^'dlim of 
springs, trees, mountains, and cities that did not 
necessarily have such a character. The Old 
Testament often combines the b^'dUm with the 
'ashtdrdth in such a way as to suggest that the 
'ashtdrdth were regarded as the consorts of the 
local b^'dlim (e.g, Jg 2^® 10®, 1 S 7^ 12^®). Perhaps 
we may suppose that, under the influence of the 
meaning ‘ husband,^ which the common noun ba'al 
had, every ba al was regarded as the ‘husband* of 
an 'ashtart. It was the introduction of this sexual 
element into the 6a'aZ-cult of Canaan that made 
it peculiarly obnoxious to the prophets, and led 
them to stigmatize it as adultery (Am 2’, Hos 4^^"^'* 
V'*). The places where the b^'dlim were worshipped 
were known as bdmdth, ‘ high places * (see High 
Place; cf, the place-names Bamoth-ba' al [Nu 
22^^] and Bamhula at Citium in Cyprus [?]). The 
’**ock-hewn high places that have lately been dis- 
jovered at Petra give a good idea of the arrange- 
ment of such sanctuaries (see Robinson, World, 
1908, pp. 8-21). Such high places contained altars, 
dsMrim, rmssebhdth, and harrvmdnim ( J g 6®®, 2 Ch 
i4®’* 34*''’'). Idols are not mentioned in connexion 
with the b^'dlim, and were probably not found in 
most of the high places. They belonged rather to 
the temples of the great gods. The existence of 
altars implies sacrifice. The offerings were doubt- 
less similar to those which Israel brought Jahweh 
in the developed Hebrew cult, and to the offerings 
of the Phoenicians. Hos 2® indicates that grain, 
new wine, oil, silver and gold were presented to the 
h^'dlim. Hos 2^® speaks of ‘ the days of the b^'dlim 
unto which she (Israel) burned incense, when she 
decked herself with her ear-rings and her jewels, 
and went after her lovers’ (see Canaanites). 

3. In Israel. — The conquest of Canaan by Israel 
was a process extending over several centuries. 
The Hehrews did not exterminate the aborigines, 
but certain clans forced their way into the land, 
and occupied the rural districts, while the cities 
remained m the hands of the Canaanites. For 
some time there was constant warfare between the 
two races, but gradually hostilities ceased and 


they^ began to mingle. Little by little Israel 
acquired agriculture, industries, and all the other 
forms ^ of Canaanitish civilization. With this 
came inevitably the adoption of the worship of 
the local gods of Canaan. Agriculture could not 
be carried on without observing the ceremonies 
that accompanied the planting of the grain and 
the reaping of the harvest. Altars, shrines, sacred 
trees, and holy stones in all parts of the land 
could not be appropriated without taking with 
them the divinities that belonged to them. As 
the Book of Judges and the early prophets re- 
peatedly inform us, ‘Israel served the 
that is, alongside of Jahweh the national God it 
also worshipped the local numina of the land that 
it had conquered. Through this process it was in 
danger of losing the measure of national unity 
that had been achieved by Moses, and of splitting 
up into a number of small communities that 
rallied about the local ba'aL Consciousness of this 
peril was awakened through the rapid develop- 
ment of the Philistine power. About B.C. 1050 
the Philistines conquered Israel, taking captive the 
ark and burning its sanctuary at Shiloh (1 S 4, 
Jer 26®). Hebrew nationality was now in danger 
of extinction, and the only thing that could save 
it was a union of all the clans in a supreme effort 
to shake off‘ the Philistine yoke. No one of the 
b^'dltm of Canaan was important enough to form 
a centre for such a union ; but Jahweh, the God 
of Sinai, who had brought Israel out of Egypt, 
and who had united the clans in a common cmt in 
the desert, was able once more to rally them for 
the common defence. The leaders of Hebrew 
thought perceived that the only way to save 
Israel was to forsake the ¥'dUm and to return to 
Jahweh. Some extremists, such as the Kenites 
and the Nazirites, wished also to reject agriculture, 
life in towns, and the other elements of Canaan- 
itish civilization that were associated with the 
b^'dlim; but the wisest men saw that it was 
impossible to return to the life of the desert. If 
the ¥'dlim were to be conquered, it could only be 
by appropriating to the service of Jahweh all that 
had Mtherto belonged to them. Through the 
efforts of the Levites, the so-called ‘Judges* or 
Vindicators, the Seers, and other enthusiasts 
for Jahweh, He finally triumphed over the 
b^'dlim, not by avoiding them, or by destroying 
them, but by absorbing them. The name ba'al 
became a synonym of Jahweh, and the ¥'dlim 
were regarded as local manifestations of Jahweh. 
He ceased to be the God of Sinai and became the 
God of Canaan, the patron of agriculture and 
civilization. The ancient shrines of the land 
became His shrines, and the legends connected 
with them were retold as stories of His dealings 
with the patriarchs. The agricultural ritual and 
the harvest festivals of the ¥'dlim were re-con- 
secrated to His service. By the time of David 
the process was complete. Jahweh had appro- 
priated everything that belonged to the b^altm 
that was worth saving. Observe how in 2 S 6^ 
David interprets the name Ba al-p^rdzim as mean- 
ing ‘Jahweh hath broken mine enemies before me 
like the breach of waters.* 

This process of syncretism has left an interesting 
monument in some personal names of the period of 
the early monarchy. These are as follows ; Jerub- 
haol, ‘the ha al contends* (Jg 8®®) ; Ish-ba al, 
‘man of the haal,'* a son of Saul (1 Ch 8®®), also 
one of David’s heroes (1 Ch IP^); Merib-ha'al, a 
son of Jonathan (1 Ch 9^® 8®“*); Ba' al-ydda\ ‘the 
ba'al knows,’ a son of David (1 Ch W ) ; Ba'al- 
hanan, ‘the ba'al is gracious,* a Gederite (1 Ch 
27®®). No names of this type are found after the 
time of David. In most of these eases it is certain 
that ba'al is not a foreign god, but a title of 
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Jahweb., wbo has become the la al of Canaan, 
since Jemb-ba'al, Saul and David, were all loyal 
adherents of Jahweh. In Ba ah Yahy ‘the ha'cd is 
Jahweh/ the name of one of David’s helpers (1 Ch 
12®), the identity of the ha'al with Jahweh is 
asserted ; so also in Yo-haal ( Jg 9^^), if Kuenen’s 
emendation be correct. These names accordingly 
belong to a period when worshippers of Jahweh 
were conquering the h^'dlim by identifying them 
with Jahweh. In popular conception in the time 
of Hosea the ¥'dUm were not foreign gods, but 
local Jahwehs. Hos 2^® says that Israel has called 
Jahweh ha'aly and 2^^*^® identify the feasts of 
Jahweh with the days of the As a 

result of this process the ¥"dlim lost their power, 
and Jahweh became the God of Canaan ; but the 
victory was purchased at the cost of a mixture of 
the religion of J ahweh with all sorts of alien 
elements. The early prophets faced the problem 
how to maintain the supremacy of Jahweh; the 
later prophets from Amos onward faced the pro- 
blem how to purge the religion of Jahweh from 
the ^ heathen innovations that had entered it. 
Their efforts were only partially successful, and 
Judaism, as seen in its chief literary monument, 
the Law, is properly regarded as a compromise 
between Prophetism and Ba’alism. 

A totally different sort of ba'al-ovlt was the 
worship of Melkart, ba*al of Tyre (see below, 4), 
which was introduced into Israel in the time of 
Ahab. Pressed by repeated attacks of Damascus, 
^ab was constrained to seek the help of Phoen- 
icia, and formed an alliance by marrying Jezebel, 
the daughter of Ethba'al, king of Tyre (1 K 16®b- 
Such a relation of dependence usually involved the 
worship of the chief god of the protecting State 
(cl 2 K ; consequently Ahab was compelled 
to establish the cult of Mel]^:art in Samaria (1 K 
Against this religious innovation Elijah 
and Elisha warred (1 K 18, 19^®"^®, 2 K 9. 10). 
There is no record that either of these prophets 
opposed the old native b^'dltm that were identified 
with J ahweh. The golden bullock at Bethel, for 
instance, they never attacked as Hosea did sub- 
sequently ; but the ba^ al of Tyre was a foreign god, 
and to worship him was to repudiate Jahweh (1 K 
18^^), hence the intensity of the opposition of these 
prophets. According to I K 18, Elijah was suc- 
cessful, and in agreement with this we learn from 
the annals of Shalmaneser ii. that in B.c. 856 Ahab 
was no longer in alliance with Phoenicia, but was 
fighting with Damascus against Assyria. Probably 
Damascus was so hard pushed that it was willing 
to grant an alliance without the condition of the 
adoption of its god Rimmon by Israel, and public 
sentiment was sujfficiently strong in Israel to com- 
pel Ahab to give up the Phoenicians and their god 
and seek this new ally. Subsequently Ahab must 
have repudiated the Syrian alliance and have 
re-established relations with Phoenicia, for he died 
fighting against the Syrians (1 K 22“). After his 
death, under the infiuence of the queen-mother, 
Jezebel, the cult of the Tyrian ba'al was intro- 
duced once more in full force (1 K 22“). This cost 
the dynasty of Omri the throne. Instigated by 
Elisha, Jenu slew Jezebel and her son Jeho- 
xam, and exterminated the worship of Mell^art 
with fire and sword (2 K 9. 10). Immediately 
after this, in B.C. 842, we find him paying tribute 
to Assyria instead of Phoenicia, apparently on 
terms that did not demand the worship of Ashur. 
Melkart never again gained a foothold in the 
northern kingdom. The problem which confronted 
Amos and Hosea was not the expulsion of this 
foreign deity, but the purification of the religion 
of Jahweh from admixture with rites of the ancient 
¥'dltm of Canaan. 

The worship of the Tyrian ha" dl was introduced 


into Judah by Athaliah, the daughter of Jezebel 
(I K 22®^ 2 K 8^®), doubtless as the price of a 

Phoenician alliance that maintained her on the 
throne. In the subsequent revolution that was 
incited by the priests Athaliah perished, ‘ and all 
the people of the land went into the house of the 
ha" al and brake it down ; his altars and his images 
brake they in pieces thoroughly, and slew Mattan 
the priest of the ha"al before the altars’ (2 K 11^®). 
In the recrudescence of all sorts of heathenism under 
Manasseh, the Tyrian ha"al was once more wor- 
shipped (2 K 2P). To this Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
allude whenever they speak of ‘ the ba"aV in con- 
trast to ‘the ¥"dUm,^ Under Josiah this cult was 
stamped out (2 K 23^* ®®‘*), and did not again gain a 
foothold in Judah. It was a foreign religion that 
never appealed strongly to the mass of the people. 

With the old b^"dUm of Canaan it was very 
different. They were so thoroughly identified with 
Jahweh in the conception of the nation that it was 
unconscious of apostasy in worshipping them. All 
the efforts of the pre-exilic prophets to banish 
them were unsuccessful. Under the reign of every 
good king, and after every attempted reformation, 
the editor of Kings records: ‘Nevertheless the 
high places were not taken away, the people still 
sacrificed and burned incense in the high places.’ 
The Book of Deuteronomy and the reformation of 
Josiah had for their central aim the destruction of 
the b*^"dUm by the centralization of worship at 
Jerusalem ; but both Jeremiah and Ezekiel confess 
that the effort was unsuccessful. It was the Exile, 
which removed Israel from the old holy places and 
old religious associations of Canaan, that finally 
eradicated this cult. Orthodox Judaism detested 
this inveterate habit of the forefathers, and, in- 
terpreting literally the words of Hos 2^® ‘ I will 

take away the names of the b^"dliin out of her 
mouth,’ substituted bdshethy ‘shameful thing,’ in 
the place of ha" al in the reading of the Scriptures. 
In Jer 3^^ and elsewhere hdsheth has actually taken 
the place of ba" al in the Heb. text. The Greek 
version often has ij Bdd\ to indicate that the 
reader is to substitute ai<rx^vT] for ha"aly and in 

1 K 18^®““ this alternates with ba"al in the text. 
Particularly in the Books of Samuel baal has 
been eliminated from names of persons, although 
it has been allowed to stand in the parallels in 
Chronicles. Thus Ish>ha"al (1 Ch ^^^)^Ish’bo$heth 
throughout Samuel (Ish-vi, 1 S 14^®) ; Ish-ba'al 
(1 Ch lY^)=Josheb-bashshebeth (2 S 23®) ; Meri-baal 
(1 Ch 9^®*^), or Merib-ba"al (1 Ch 9^% 1 Ch 8^^) = 
Mephi-bosheth (2 S 4^, cf. the other Mephhboshethy 

2 S 21®) ; Ba" al-ydda" (1 Ch 14'^) = Ehydda" (2 S 
5^®). Abhalbon (2 S 23®^) is perhaps a perversion 
of Abi-ba" aly and "Ehed, ‘slave’ (Jg 9^®), of some 
ba"al compound (see Geiger, ZD MG xvi., 1862, pp. 
728-732 ; Nestle, Die isr. Eigennameriy pp. 108- 
132; DiJlmann, SBAWy phil.-hist. KL, 1881, p, 
609 ff. ; Wellhausen, B, SamueliSy pp. xiift'., 30 f. ; 
Driver, Samuely pp. 186, 195 f., 279; Gray, Heb, 
Proper NameSy pp. 121-136). In spite of these 
efforts, however, ba"al remained in Mishnic Heb. 
as a designation of naturally irrigated land 
(see above, ii. i), and under modified forms the 
ba"al cult lingered in the rural districts. In 
modem Palestine, the J ews unite with the Chris- 
tians and Muslims in reverencing numerous local 
saints that are only the thinly -disguised ¥"dlim 
of earlier days. In spite of all the efforts of 
Judaism, Christianity, and Muhammadanism, one 
may still say with the author of Kings, ‘ Never- 
theless the high places are not taken away, the 
people still sacrifice and burn incense in the high 
places’ (see Curtiss, Ursem, Bel, p. 81 ff.), 

4. In Phoenicia and the Phoenician colonies,— 
In Phoenicia the name seems to have been pro- 
nounced ba"ly to judge from such proper names as 
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Hannibalf Asdruhal (Schrbderj Die Pkon, Sprache^ 
p. 84). The most important of all the Phcen. 
Walim was ‘ onr lord Melkart, the ba'al of Tyre’ 
{CIS 121). He is mentioned in the treaty of 
Esarhaddon with Ba'al, king of Tyre {KAT^^Sl), 
as (ilu) Mi4l‘kar-ti, one of tiie great gods of Tyre. 
His name Melkart ( = Melek-Mryatht * king of the 
city’) shows that he was originally a tribal god 
who was identified with the local ba'al , just as 
Jahweh was identified with the h^'dlim of Canaan. 
In all the names of the kings of Tyre the element 
ba'al refers to Melkart : thus, Ahi-oa'al, the father 
of Hiram; Ba'al- azar J., the contemporary of 
Eehoboam ; Eth-ba'al (Assyr. Tu-ba'-lu)^ the con- 
temporary of Ahab (1 K 16®^) ; Ba'al- azar II,, the 
successor of Eth-ba'al ; Ba'al I,, the contemporary 
of Sennacherib; Eth-ba'al II,, the contemporary 
of Nebuchadrezzar ; Ba'al II, (B.C. 573-564), and 
somewhat later Mer-ba'al, He is also the ba'al 
meant in the numerous Tyrian proper names com- 
pounded with this name (see Lidzbarski, Nordseim, 
Epig, 239 ff.). Under the name of Herakles his 
temple at Tyre is mentioned by Menander in 
Josephus (Ant, VIII, v, 3, cont, Ap, i. 18) and by 
Herodotus (ii. 44). In regard to his cult little is 
known from native sources. Our fullest informa- 
tion is derived from the OT accounts of his wor- 
ship in Israel. He had a temple, an altar, and an 
^dsherdh (1 K 16®^ 2 K 10^^ 11^^), also a massebdh, 
or standing stone (2 K 3® 10^). An image is 
mentioned (2 K IP®), and is implied in 1 K 19^®, 
Hos 2^® {®). There were prophets of the ba'al and of 
the associated ^dsherdh (1 K 18^®), also Chemarim, 
or priests of the ba'al (2 K23®, Zeph P). The 
bullock was sacrificed to him (1 K 18®®). Like 
other m^ldkMm, Melkart received human sacrifice 
(see under art. AMMONITES, vol. i. p. 391 ; and cf. 
Jer 19® 32®®), but this was in his capacity as melek 
and not as ba'al. From this the inference cannot 
be drawn that such sacrifices were customary in 
the service of other h^'dltm. Kissing his image is 
mentioned as a rite in 1 K 19^ ; dancing round the 
altar, and cutting the body with knives and shouting 
the name of the god, in 1 K 18®®"®®. 

Distinguished from Ba' al-Melkart in the treaty 
of Esarhaddon, in spite of its identical etymology, 
is Ba' al-ma-la-gi-e (KAT^ 357). This is apparently 
Ba'al-Malki, ‘ Ba'al my king,’ and is the same as 
Milk-ha' al of the Phoenician colonies (CIS 123a, 
147, 194, 380). What his character was, and how 
he was difierentiated from Melkart is unknown. 
Ba-al-sa-me-me = Ba'al-shamem, ‘ ower of the sky’ 
(see above, ii. 8), is also mentioned as one of the 
great gods of T^re in the treaty of Esarhaddon 
(KA'P 357). In an inscription from Um-el- 
'Awamid, near Tyre (CIS 7), a certain Abdelim 
states that he has dedicated to Baal-shdmem a 
doorway and its doors, that it may serve as a 
memorial of him and a good name under the feet 
of his lord Ba' al-shdmem, Philo Byblius also 
records the worship of in Phoenicia 

(Miiller, FHC p. 566). Menander and Dius in 
Josephus (Ant, viii. v. 3 ; cont, Ap, i. 17 f.) speak 
of the golden pillar in the temple of Zeus Olympios 
(Ba' al-shdmem), which they distinguish from the 
temple of Herakles (Melkart). Herodotus (ii. 44) 
also distinguishes the temple of the Thasian 
Herakles from that of Melkart, As a different 
deity from Ba'al - shdmem the treaty of Esar- 
haddon mentions = al-zaph6n, 

* owner of the north ’ (see above, ii. 8). * Ba'al- 
hammdn (see above, ii. S) is apparently men- 
tioned in the Ma'sub inscription, line 3 [BA, 1885, 
380 fi‘.), and in the second inscription from 
m-el- Awamid (CIS i. 8). Besides these h^'dlim 
which had risen to the rank of great gods, there 
were numerous local h^'dlim of a more primitive 
character. Ba al-Lebanon is mentioned in CIS 6 


(see above, ii. 4). The worship of Zeus Atahyrios 
{=Ba' al-Tabor) in the Phcenician colonies makes 
it certain that he must also have been worshipped 
in the mother - country (see above, ii. 4). The 
river Belus, near Acre, proves the existence of 
a local 6a* aZ of the stream (see above, ii. i). Ba'al- 
Sidon is mentioned in CIS 3. With him was asso- 
ciated 5Aew-6a*a?, **Ashtart name of the 
ba'aV He still survives in Neby Saida, the Muslim 
patron saint of modern Sidon. At Deir el-Qal'a, 
near Beirut, there was Ba'al-Marqdd (see above, ii. 
10), and Ba'al-rosh, ‘owner of the promontory,’ at 
the mouth of the Nahr el-Kelb just north of Beirut 
(KAT^ 43). At Gebal 'Ashtart was worshipped 
as the local ba'alat in connexion with her spouse 
Adonis (CIS 1; KIB v.. No. 55 ; Philo BybL, ed. 
Miiller, p. 569; Lucian, Dea Syr, 6 ; see 'Ashtart). 

In the Phcenician colonies all the great ¥'dlim 
of the mother-country were worshipped, and in 
addition a number of new local b^'dltm, Ba'al- 
Zaphfin is found in Egypt (Ex 14®*®, Nu33’), and 
in the proper name Bod-Zdph6n at Abydos (CIS 
108); also Ba' alti - sapund at Memphis (Miiller, 
Asien, p. 315). Zeus Kasios (=:Ba*al-5asiw) was 
transplanted from his mountain near Antioch to 
Pelusium (see above, ii. 9). In Cyprus we find 
Melkart the ba'al of Tyre (CIS 88. 3-7) and the 
proper name Abd-Melkart (CIS 14. 7) ; Zeus Kerau- 
nios (Waddington, 2739), who in a Palmyrene 
bilingual is equated with Ba'al-shamem (de Vogii6, 
50=ie Bas, iii. 2631); Ba'al -Lebanon (CIS 5); 
Ba'al-Mrp’ (CIS 41) and Ba'ahymm (CIS 846. 4; 
see above, ii. 10). In Rhodes there is Zeus 
Atahyrios (=Ba'al-Tabor) (see Baudissin, Studien, 
ii. 247) ; in Corcyra, Zeus Kasios (Baudissin, ii. 
243); in Thasos, Melkart (Pans. v. 25; Herod. 

ii. 44). At Carthage, Melkart the ba'al of Tyre 
appears frequently in proper names, e,g, 'A^d- 
meUpart (CIS 179, 234, and often). 'Abd-Melkar 
(Euting, Karth, Inschr, 18= A mmicar, OIL viii. 
68), Ammat- Melkart or Mat-Melhart (Euting, 153, 
320), Bod’Melkart (Euting, 28, 261) = Bodmilcar 
(CIL 9618), $at‘ Melkart (Euting, 213), Ba'm- 
Melkart for Ba'l-Melkart (Euting, 15), Melkart- 
nmshal (Euting, 130), Melkart - fyxlaz (CIS 234; 
Euting, 48), ^an-Melkart (Euting, 165), and many 
others. The compound deity Milk-Ba'al is also 
found, as in Phcenicia (CIS 123a, 147, 194). Ba'al- 
Adon (CIS i. p. 155) is a combination of the ba'al of 
Tyre with the A donis of Gebal. Ba' al-shamem also 
^pears (CIS 379). In Plautus (Fcemdm, 1027), 
Manno swears guneh Balsamem ( = DDty‘?yn 'jim 3). 
Augustine also knows him as a Punic deity (PL 

iii. 797). The worship of Ba' al-Zaph6n at Carthage 
is attested by the proper nsm&s Zdph6n-ha' al (CIS 
207, 857) and 'Ahd-ZdpMn (CIS 265). Ba'al- 
hamman (see above, ii. 5) attained at Carthage 
the rank of a patron deity. More inscriptions have 
been found in honour of him than of any other 
Punic god. In Carthage itself he is always asso- 
ciated with the goddess Tanit, whose name stands 
first, showing that she was considered the more 
important deity. In the Carthaginian depen- 
dencies Ba'al-hamman is named alone. The god 
is represented with rays surrounding his head, and 
holds a tree in his hand. Above him stands the 
sun. On another stele he grasps a grape-vine with 
his right hand and a pomegranate with his left. 
Still other stelae bear representations of palms, 
flowers, and fishes. The god is thus seen to 
have been a patron of fertility, like the ¥'dltm 
of Canaan (see Gesenius, Phcen, Monumenta, 
‘Numid.’ i. ii. iv.). Balcaranensis (=Ba'al-J^ar- 
naim, ‘ owner of the tw^o horns ’), was a local 
divinity who was worshipped on a two-peaked 
mountain near Carthage (see above, ii. 4). Ba'alat- 
ha-bdrt and Bal-addiris are also local Numidian 
deities (see above, ii. 6). In Malta, Melkart ba'al 
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of Tyre is named in inscriptions on two votive 
pillars (CIS 121). Another pillar from Malta bears 
the inscription, ^ Pillar of Milk-Ba'al, which Nahum 
has placed for Ba'al l^amman the lord, because he 
has heard the voice of his words’ (C'/>S'123a). This 
shows syncretism of the already compound deity 
Milk-Ba'al with Ba' al-liammdn. In Sicily we 
find a Rosh-Melkart (Renan, Mission^ p. 145) and 
Zeus Atahyrios { = Ba'al - Tabor, see Baudissin, 
Studien, li. 247) ; in Sardinia, the proper names 
' Ahd-Melkart (CIS 152) and Bod-Melkart (CIS 
138), Miik-Baal and Ba' al-hamnmn (CIS 147), 
Baal-shdmem (CIS 139). The sacrificial tablet 
of Marseilles belonged perhaps to a temple of 
Baal-zdph6n [CIS i. 227). At Tartessus in Spain 
the Tyrian Hercules (MeHcart) was worshipped 
(Arrian, Alex. ii. 16. 5) ; also at Gades (Scholz, 
Gotzendienst, p. 201 and at Lixus on the West 
Coast of Africa (Pliny, HN v. 1, 19-22). 

5. In Syria, Asia Minor, and Mesopotamia. — 
In the Aramaic dialects the name assumes the form 
Vjyn (cf. LXX Beelphegor [Nu 25^* ®], Beelzebul 
[Mt 10^®]), The name Ba'alhek is evidently a 
compound with ha* al, but what the second element 
of the name means is uncertain. Hoffmann (ZA 
xi. 246 f . ) thinks that it is a broken-down form of 
melek (ef. Milk-Baal in Tyre and Malak-hel in 
Palmyra). Balanios {=^haalan, ‘our ha'al^) is 
^ven as a title of Juppiter Heliopolitanus (Chron. 
Bosch, i. 661). The Greek name of this place, 
Heliopolis, shows that the sun was the local ba*al. 
In Damascus, Juppiter Damascenus ( = was 

worshipped with *Athtar ( =AAshtart) as his consort 
(Justin, xxxvi. 2 ; Etym. Mag. s.v, Aaiia(rK6s). In- 
scriptions from Damascus show that his temple 
was richly endowed (le Bas-Waddington, 1879; 
cf. 2549 f.). His cult was important enough to 
spread to Italy (CIL vi. 405, x. 1576). 

The recently discovered inscription of Zakir, 
king of Hamath and La' ash, which probably 
comes from a place lying between Hamath and 
Damascus, states that Beelshamayin (written as 
one word) has given Zakir his sovereignty, and has 
helped him against Bar-Hadad, son of Hazael, king 
of Aram, and his allies. Seven kings have besieged 
his city, but Zakir has raised his hands to Beelsham- 
ayin, and he through his seers has spoken to him 
a message of cheer. This inscription by its mention 
of the Benhadad of the OT is shown to belong to 
8th cent, B.c. ; and, like the inscription of Esar- 
haddon mentioned above, witnesses to the antiquity 
of the cult of Ba* al-shamayim (see Pognon, Inscrip^ 
tions s&mitigues, 1908, pp. 156-178). 

In Palmyra, Ba* ahslidmem, ‘ owner of the sky,’ 
whom we have met already among the Nabataeans, 
the Phoenicians, and in the Phoenician colonies, 
appears as the chief god under the form B®'el- 
shamin, hyi (de Vogiid, Imcr. Sem. 19, No. 16 ; 
50, note 1 ; 53, No. 73 ; Euting, Berichte Akad. 
Berlin, 1885, 669, 4). His full Sem. title pe^ 
NoSy KTD, ‘ owner of the sky, lord of the world,’ is 
in the Gr, parallel translated, Ad fAeyla'rcp Kepawltp, 
Most of the altars dedicated to him do not bear his 
name, but have the inscription, ‘ To Him whose 
name is for ever blessed, the good and compas- 
sionate’ (de Vogii^, Palm. 74^105 al.); that he is 
meant, however, seems to be clear from the Greek 
parallels which read, Ail vxffla'rcp Kal ivTjKdcp. One 
inscription (de Vogud, 16) is so restored by de 
Vogiie as to identify him with ’'HXios ; but this is 
very doubtful. The form b^'el in his name shows 
that he is of foreign origin. Syn does not appear in 
Palmyrene proper names, and is not used except in 
the sense of ‘ husband.’ Instead of this the native 
form of the word as a title of gods and in proper 
names is bdl. Ba* aUskdmem was probably origin- 
ally a Phoenician deity. Thence, as B^el-sharntn, 
his cult migrated to Syria, Palmyra, and the 


Nabataeans. In the Palmyrene inscriptions the 
god has a lofty ethical character beyond that of 
most of the ¥'dUm of the Sem. world. 

Associated with him are the subordinate deities 
*Agk-bdl and Malak-bU (de Vogue, 93). Apart 
from Be* el - shdmin, these two deities are also 
frequently mentioned in the inscriptions (ZLMG 
xviii. 99 f. ; CIG 6015 ; de Vogu6, 140, 163). 'AgH- 
bdl (^i^Viy, * AyXtpcSKot) was evidently a moon-god, 
since he is depicted as a young warrior with a 
crescent on his shoulders. The etymology of his 
name is obscure. De Vogiie connects *Agli with 
hiy, ‘ bullock,’ as a symbol of the new moon. He 
was probably the original ba'al of Palmyra, and 
he is meant in proper names compounded with 
bdl ; e.g. *Abdi‘bdl, (Vog. 6), Zebad-bdl 

(frequently), Bepha-bdl, 'Pei^d/36;Xos (Vog. 66), Aavl 
(CIG 4665), Madda^iiAlojv (Waddington, 2579), 
Bdl-barak, Bdllaha, B6l-azor, etc. (On the use of 
bdl over against and hil in Palm, see Noldeke, 
ZDMG xlii., 1888, p. 474; Baudissin, PRE^ 324; 
on the proper names, Ledrain, Dictionnaire des 
noms propres palmy riniens.) Malak-bel (‘?aa‘?D, 

MaXdxjS^^Xoy), like Milk-ba*al (see above, i., iii. 4), 
is a compound of Malak(=^ Melek, Molech, Milcom), 
‘king,’ with bil (-ba*al). The form bil suggests 
that the deity is of Bab. origin (on Malik as a 
Babylonian god see Zimmem, KAT^ 469 ; Jastrow, 
Die Bel. Bab. u. Ass. p. 162). The rays with which 
this god is represented on the monuments (Lajard, 
Cypres, pi. I., II.) suggest that he was a sun-god 
like the Babylonian BU-Marduk (see below, 6), 
In the Lat. version of the Palmyrene inscription of 
the Capitol (ZDMG xviii. 101 f.) the god is called 
‘sol sanctissimus.’ 

Another pair of Palmyrene deities that appear 
together in the inscriptions are Bdl and Yarhi-bdl 
(de Vogiid, p. 64). Bdl, as the form of his name 
and his conjunction with Belli show, is im- 
ported from Babylonia. He is Marduk, the great 
Ml of Babylon (see below, 6), His name occurs 
with special frequency on seals (Mordtmann, 50, 
51 ; de Vogiid, op. cit. 132, 133, 134). Many proper 
names are compounded with bil as with bdl, e.g. 
Ela-hdl (’EXd^yXos), Bdl^'agab (BryXd/ca/Sos), BdU 
barak, Bdl-suri (BriXcodpov), JsfUr-bil (NoupjS'^Xou), 
*Abdi - bdl (see Ledrain, Dictionnaire). As in 
Babylon, so in Palmyra BU is a solar deity. 
Seals bearing his name show also the disc of the 
sun (Mordtmann, 77, 78), and one seal (Mordt- 
mann, 77) bears the two names Bdl, Shemesh. As 
in Babylonia, Bil has his consort Belti, ‘my 
lady’ (de Vogiid, 52, 155). BAVq paredros Yarhi- 
b61 ( ’lapljSojXos) has the masculine predicates n'?ii 
and The name is compounded of nr, ‘ the 

moon,’ and ‘?)n = ba*al (de Vogiid, 93 ; Waddington, 
2571c). Yarhi alone occurs as a personal name 
(de Vogiid, 16). To YarhiMl a medicinal spring 
called "E^/ca ( = ^^pD^^) was dedicated (de Vogiie, 99 ; 
Waddington, 2571c). Like 'AgliMl, Yarhibdl is 
to be regarded as a genuine Palmyrene deity. 
How these two moon-5a'a^5 came to be worshipped 
side by side, or how they were differentiated from 
one another, is unknoAvn. Still another Palmyrene 
ha'al seems to he found in BwXd.^??, known to 
Damascius (in Photius, cod. 242). This is a com- 
pound of the two gods Bdl and * Ate (see 'Ate). On 
the ba*al-Q.vlt at Palmyra see de Vogu6, Palmyra ; 
and Baethgen, Beitrdge, pp. 81-88. 

A Ba'al of Apamea, ‘fortunae rector mentisque 
magister,’ is mentioned in a Gallic inscription 
(CIL xii. 1277). From him Caracalla received an 
oracle, according to Dio Cass, (Ixxviii. 8). He is 
perhaps to be identified with Zeus Baitokaikeus, 
the ba'al of the village of Baitokaike, near 
Apamea (CIG 4474 =Le Bas, 2720a; CIL iii. 184 
and p. 972). Specially famous was Zeus Kasios 
( = Ba'al-K[asiw), whose cult we have found al- 
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ready in Egypt, Among the Nabataeans he 
appears as J^asiw or Ela ^asiw (de Vogu^, Syr. 
Cent. Nahat. iv. 2, vi, 2, vii. i, 2; Rauran. v.). 
Baudissin conjectures that he is the same as Koze^ 
the chief god of the Edomites (see Edomites). He 
was worshipped on a lofty mountain on the sea- 
coast near Antioch. His name, which is evidently 
derived from the root mip, * cut off,’ de Vogu6 refers 
to the * precipice ’ on which his tem^e stood. 
Baudissin thinks that it rather means ‘decider, 
judge.’ The former intermetation is more in 
accordance with the local character of most ha"al 
names. At his sanctuary a feast was celebrated 
by the people of Antioch (Strabo, xvi. 2. 5). 
Seleucus Nicator obtained an oracle from him 
concerning the building of Seleucia (MaJalas, ed. 
Dindorf, p. 199). The emperor Julian also con- 
sulted him (Misopog.^ ecL Spanheim, p. 361 ; 
Ammianus Marcellindb, xx, 14. 4). Trajan dedi- 
cated gifts to his temple, and an epigram of 
Hadrian was preserved there (Suidas, s.v. Kia-iov 
6pos). Euhemerus (in Euseb. Proep. Evang. ii. 2) 
and Philo Byblius (PEG, 566) say that Kasios 
was formerly a ruler of this part of the country. 
Coins of Northern Syria bear the name Zeus 
Kasios^ and show the sacred stone of the god 
standing in his temple (Mionnet, Description des 
midailleSi iv. 276'280). It is evident that Ba'aU 
i^asiw was one of the chief divinities of Northern 
Syria (on his cult see de Vogu6, Syr. Cent. Inscrip- 
tionSi pp. 103~] 05 ; Scholz, Gotzendienst, p, 144 ; 
Baudissin, Studien^ ii. 238-242). The famous 
Ba'alat of Mabbog (Bambyce, Hierapolis), on the 
road between Antioch and the .Euphrates, was 
Atargatis (see Atargatis). At Sami al (Zenjirli), 
at the foot of Mt. Amanus, Bd aUJ^arran^ i.e. Sin, 
the moon-god of ^Jarran, was worshipped (Lidz- 
barski, Nordsem. Epig. p. 444, pi. xxiv.). At 
Tarsus there was a Zeibs Vya (Scholz, 

Gotzendienst, p. 149). In Cappadocia the name 
Ba'al - Gazur appears on coins of Ariarathes I. 
(tB.c. 322) that were probably minted in the old 
capital Gaziura. The god is represented seated 
on a throne with a sceptre and an eagle, holding an 
ear of grain and a dove (Head, Hist. Num. 631 ; 
Heinach, Trois royaumes d’Asie Mineure, p. 28 f.). 

The BaAl of liarran in Mesopotamia is men- 
tioned in the inscription from Zenjirli referred to 
above, and occurs in numerous Assyrian proper 
names of the time of Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, 
and Ashurbanipal. This was Sin, the ancient 
Babylonian moon-god. His cult seems to have been 
indigenous in Ur in Southern Babylonia, and to 
have migrated to U^-rran at a very early period 
(cf. Abram’s journey from Ur of the Chaldees to 
9arran in Gn lU^). From the earliest to the latest 
times he received the homage of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians along with their domestic deities. 
Sargon, king of Assyria (B.c. 722-706), confirmed 
the exemption from taxes that U^'^ran enjoyed 
as the city of Sin (Annals , ed. Winckler, xiv. 
5). Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon (B.C. 
655-539), rebuilt the temple of Sin at ^Jarran 
(Bawlinson, v. 64, col. i. S-ii. 46). At a later 
date we find the cult of Be'el-shamin, ‘ the owner 
of the sky,’ at U^rran, perhaps through syncretism 
of the Syrian god with the ancient moon -god 
(Jacob of Sarug, in ZDMG xxix. p. 131). 
shdmtn is also found in Nisibis (Isaac of Antioch, 
i. 209, V. 78 ff.; Bickel, Be^el-Shamin princeps 
deorum Nisibis, etc,). From Mesopotamia the 
worship of this god spread even into Armenia. 
BapcrcLfiTiivTis (Barshimnia, Farshamin, Farsham), 
who had a famous temple in the town of Thoran 
in Armenia, was none other than B^'el-shdmin 
(Agathang. 131, and Lagarde’s note). According 
to Moses of Chorene, Tigranes brought back his 
image of gold, silver, and crystal from Mesopotamia 


(Langlois, Historiens de VArminie, i. 24, 40, 166; 
ii. 66, 88). It is clear that during the Greek period 
the cult of B®’el-shamln was generally difiused 
throughout Syria and Mesopotamia, and that he 
attained the rank of summus dms. This was 
doubtless due to his identification with Zeus 
Olympios in Phmnicia, Palmyra, and elsewhere. 
Zeus was the chief god of the Greek pantheon, 
and, therefore, wherever the Greeks went, his 
supposed Syrian counterpart enjoyed his pre- 
eminence (cf. his titles ‘lord of the world,’ 

1ifi(rros, at Palmyra). Identification with Ann, the 
Lord of Heaven, in the Bab. religion may also 
have assisted in the process. In Syriac writers 
his name appears as a translation of Zeus (2 Mac 
6^ ; Isocrates in Lagarde, Analecta Syriaca, 176, 
line 24). In Bn 12^° Ba' al-shdmem, as a transla- 
tion of Zeus Olympics, whose cult Antiochus 
Epiphanes established in the Temple at Jeru* 
Salem, has been perverted by the Jewish scribes 
into shikk'ils-slidriierri, ‘ the appalling abomination.’ 

6, In Babylonia, — Babylonia was originally 
occupied by the nou- Semitic race now commonly 
known as Sumerian. The religion of these people 
was a polydeemonism that differed in no essential 
respect from the polydaemonism of the Semites. 
There was a multitude of divinities presiding over 
all sorts of natural objects and localities. A male 
numen was known as en, ‘owner, lord,’ and a 
female one as nin, ‘ proprietrix, mistress ’ ; thus, 
En-ki, ‘master of the sea’; En-zu, ‘master of 
wisdom’ ; Nin-ki, ‘mistress of the sea’ ; Nin-^r- 
sag, ‘ mistress of the great mountain ’ ; Nin-sun, 

‘ mistress of destruction ’ ; N in-e-gal, ‘ mistress of 
the great house (temple) ’ ; Nin^Mar, ‘ mistress 
of Mar’ ; Nin-a, ‘ mistress of water ’ (?). By a pro- 
cess common among the Semites (cf. * Ashtart, 2) 
many originally feminine divinities were trans- 
formed into masculine ones (cf. Barton, Sem. 
Origins, p. 192), so that nin eventually became 
an element in names of gods in the same sense 
as en ; thus, Nin-Girsu, ‘ master of Girsu ’ ; Nin- 
a-gal, ‘master of great strength,’ the patron of 
blacksmiths ; Nin - shah, ‘ master of the wild 
hoar’ ; Nin-gish-zida, ‘ master of the tree of life.’ 
Celestial phenomena were objects of special rever- 
ence, and gave the religion of Babylonia an astral 
character which it retained down to the latest times. 
Here may be mentioned Anu, ‘ the sky ’ ; En-lil, 
‘master of the wind,’ not ‘ master of the spirits,’ 
as many have rendered his name, since Gudea 
(Cylinder, A 23. 14, 19= FAB {Vorderasiatische 
Bibliothek], I. i. 114) calls him ‘ king of the storm, 
king of the whirlwind’ ; Utu, ‘the sun ’ ; Ur ot 
E n -zu, ‘the moon ’ ; and all the planets. As 
among the Semites, these celestial powers became 
in one way or another the ‘ proprietors ’ of certain 
cities that were specially devoted to their worship. 
Thus Erech became ‘ the residence of Anu ’ (KIB 
vi. 63) and Ber ‘ the city of Anu ’ (KIB iii. 165) ; 
Nippur, the residence of En-Ul ; Sippar and Larsa 
of Utu ; and Ur, of Ur. Through the growth and 
the conquests of certain cities their local divinities 
became great gods whose worship spread through- 
out all Babylonia. If, subsequently, these centies 
declined in political importance, their patrons still 
retained much of their old dignity, though they 
might be subordinated in the theological systems 
to the god of the conquering city. 

At the earliest jieriod disclosed to us by the 
Babylonian inscriptions, En-lil, the god of Nippur, 
had become the most important of all the Sumerian 
deities. He was the en, or ‘lord,’ nar excellence, 
and was worshipped in all parts of Babylonia as 
well as at his proper residence. He bore the titles 
* king of heaven and earth ’ ( VAB p. 15), ‘ king of 
the lands, father of the ^ods’ (VAB p, 37). As 
chief of the gods, who had his seat upon the 
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mountain of fche north where the gods assembled, 
he was called ‘great mountain/ His tower- 
temple at Nippur was known as E-kur, ‘the 
mountain house/ All this indicates that Nippur 
must once have been the jpolitical as well as 
the religious centre of Babylonia ; but this was 
in pre-historic times. In the period represented 
by the earliest inscriptions (c. 4000 B.C.), Nippur 
had lost the political hegemony, although its god 
still retained his ancient pre-eminence. 

Alongside of En4il stood his consort Nin-lil, 
who shared the high rank of her husband. She 
was known as ‘ the lady of the lower world, the 
mistress of heaven and earth.’ One of her common 
titles was Nin-Jmr-sag, ‘ lady of the great moun- 
tain,’ with reference to her supremacy on the 
mountain of the gods. Associated with En4il as 
the greatest gods of the Sumerian pantheon were 
Anu, ‘ the sky,’ and En-ki, ‘ lord of the sea.’ Anu 
is mentioned in the earliest inscriptions, and, like 
En4ili had temples in all parts of Babylonia, 
En-ki, otherwise known as E-a, ‘ house of water,’ 
was the patron-god of Eridu. In pre-historic times 
this city lay at the head of the Persian Gulf, and 
must have been politically one of the most im- 
portant cities of Babylonia. In the inscriptions of 
Lugalzaggizi (perhaps as early as B.c. 4000) the 
triad En4%l, Anu, and En-k% is already known 
(VAB i 165), and it is frequently mentioned in 
the oldest inscriptions. Thus the visible universe 
was portioned out between Anu, lord of the sky ; 
En4il, lord of the earth ; and En-ki or E-a, lord of 
the sea. There is reference perhaps to this triad 
in the words of the second commandment, Hhe 
heavens above, and the earth beneath, and the 
waters under the earth ’ (Jastrow, Die Eel, Bab, p. 
140). A second triad of inferior dignity consisted 
of Ur, the moon-god of Ur ; Utu, the sun-god of Sip- 
par ; and Nana, the goddess of Erech. The superior 
rank of the moon -god in this triad was due to the 
greater political importance of his city, Ur. 

The Semites who entered Babylonia used the 
word bil (^ba'al, cf. Aram, i^y?) in ail the senses in 
which it was used by the other Semites, and, in 
addition, developed the meaning ‘ master ’ or ‘ lord,’ 
which is not found in the other dialects. They 
spoke of their gods as bil, both with reference to 
their ownership of physical objects and places, and 
with reference to their authority over tribes and 
individuals. The worshipper addressed his god as 
bSli, ‘ my lord ’ — a usage that is not found in the 
other Semitic languages. When they conquered 
Babylonia, they found the Sumerian gods on the 
^ound, and adopted them as their own, just as 
Israel adopted the b^'dlim of Canaan. The en of a 
articular object or locality became for them the 
M ; the nin, the bSlit, The old Sumerian moon- 

f od Ur became Sin, the bSl of Ur ; the sun-god of 
ippar, Shamash, the bil of Sipp^ar ; Nana of Erech, 
Ishtar, the hilit of Erech. The names of other 
Sumerian gods, such as Ea and Ningirsu, were 
retained untranslated, and they were known as 
the bUs or bUits of their respective sanctuaries. 
En4il, as the chief god of Babylonia, was known 
as par excellence is no article in Bab.), 
and in course of time this appellative drove the old 
name out of use and became the common designa- 
tion of the god, so that, when Bil was mentioned 
without any qualifying word, En-lil was understood 
to he meant. Thus in Babylonia Bil became the 
name of an individual god in a way that was never 
true of Ba'al among the West Semites, In like 
manner, Nin-Jjar-sag, the consort of En4il, was 
known as Bilit, ‘ the lady.’ For many centuries 
after the conquest of Babylonia by the Semites 
their language was not reduced to writing, and the 
ancient Sunierian was employed as a sacred tongue 
for all the inscriptions in the temples. Tlie result 


is that before the time of gammurahi the name 
of the god of Nippur is always written En4il, 
although it is certain that the Semites habitually 
called him Bil, From the time of Hammurabi 
onward Semitic inscriptions begin to be common^ 
and then the name of the god appears written 
phonetically Bil or Bilu, The old name En4il 
continued, however, to he used as an ideogram for 
Bil down to the latest times. The Sem. kings of 
all parts of Babylonia have left inscriptions in 
honour of this god. Eannatum, king oi Lagash 
(c. 3000 B.C.), calls him ‘the lord of heaven and 
earth,’ and speaks of Sin, the moon-god of Ur, as 
‘ the strong calf of En-liV When he conquers the 
people of Gishhu, it is in the name of En4%l ( VAB 
i. 14). He y)eaks of himself as ‘ endued with 
strength by En-lil, nourished with holy milk by 
Nin-har-sag ’ ( VAB i. 19). He owes his position as 
king to^ the fact that ‘ his name has been spoken 
by En-lil ' (VAB i, 19). Entemena of Lagash under- 
took restorations of the temple at Nmpur, and 
constructed there a laver for the god (VAB i. 34). 
Gudea also ascribes his appointment as king of 
Lagash to En-hl ( VAB i. 114), and wages his wars 
in the name of En-lil (VAB i. 128, 130). Nin- 
girsu, the patron-god of Lagash, is called the son 
of En4il (VAB i. 123). The temple of En-lil at 
Shirpurla, the capital of Lagash, was called E-addu, 
‘house of the father,’ which shows the superior 
position that he held over against the local god. 
Ur-engur, king of Ur, rebuilt E-kur, the temple of 
En-lil at Nippur ( VAB i. 189). By the dynasty of 
Ur En-lil was honoured to an extraordinary degree 
(cf. VAB 1966-c, 198, 2006-c?). Aradsin of Larsa 
calls En-hl his god, who has given him the throne 
(VAB i. 212). Votive inscriptions in his honour 
from kings in all parts of Babylonia have been 
found by the expedition of the University of Penn- 
sylvania at Nippur. His worship spread even as 
far as Elam ( VAE i. 181). 

The primitive character of Bil of Nippur is diffi- 
cult to determine, on account of the confusion of 
this god with Marduk in all the later religious 
texts. From the oldest inscriptions we gather that 
he was conceived as a mighty warrior, armed with a 
net, who marched forth for the destruction of the 
enemies of his worshippers (FAS i. 14, 19, 128, 130). 
The Creation-epic shows that in its original form he 
was regarded as the creator of heaven and earth. 
He determined the fates of men (VAB i. 21, 122). 
Oaths were administered in his name, and he 
punished those who violated them (VAB i. 14). 
On his temple at Nippur and the remains there 
found see Peters, Nippur ; Hilprecht, Babylonian 
Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Explorations in Bible Lands, 

The high position that Bil of Nippur maintained 
for centuries he finally lost through the rise of the 
city of Babylon to political supremacy. Before 
the time of gammurabi (c. 2200 B.C.), Babylon was 
a relatively obscure place, and its chief god, 
Marduk, enjoyed only a local celebrity. He is 
never mentioned in the inscriptions of kings who 
reigned before the first dynasty of Babylon. He 
was originally the god of the morning and the 
spring sun, who had become the bil of Babylon by 
a process similar to that by which Sin, the moon- 
god, had become the bil of Ur. When j^ammurabi 
expelled the Elamites and united all Babylonia 
beneath his rule, Babylon became the chief city 
of the empire, and Marduk, its god, was suddenly 
exalted to the chief place in the pantheon. He 
now became B^l, or ‘ lord,’ par excellence ; and this 
title presently became a proper name that was 
used even more frequently than his real name, 
Marduk, There were now two BUs in Babylonia 
— the old Bil of Nippur, who, in spite of the fallen 
state of his city, was still reverenced through force 
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of religious conservatism, and the new Bil of 
Babylon, who had proved himself to be the de facto 
lord through the strength of gammurabi’s arms. 
What was more natural than to attempt to prevent 
conflict between the two potentates by affirming 
their identity ? This step was taken by the priests 
of Babylon as early as the reign of gammurabi. 
All the attributes of the old Bil of Nippur, ‘ lord of 
lords,’ ‘lord of heaven and earth,’ ‘lord of the 
lands,’ ‘creator,’ etc., were transferred directly to 
the new Bel of Babylon. All the ancient hymns 
and prayers to Bil of Nippur were appropriated to 
the use of his rival When Hammurabi and his 
successors of the first dynasty speak of Bil, and 
use the language of the ancient inscriptions, they 
mean Marduk. In spite of this attempted syn- 
cretism, however, the priests were unable to 
banish the old Bil entirely even from Babylon. 

As a member of the supreme triad — Anu, Bil, Ea 
-^Bil held his own, and was constantly invoked in 
the inscriptions along with Bel-Marduk ; but this 
was more a religious formula inherited from the 
past than an active belief. For all practical 
purposes of worship, EnliUBil was absorbed by 
Marduk’Bil. Outside of the city of Babylon the 
claim of Marduk to be the same as the older Bil 
was not received without opposition, and there are 
evidences of a long struggle before it became a 
dogma acknowledged throughout Babylonia. The 
priests of Nippur naturally never accepted it, and 
throughout the entire period of the Kassite third 
dynasty Nippur retained its place as a sanctuary, 
to which pilgrims fiocked from all parts of Baby- 
lonia. The Kassite kings had no special fondness | 
for the patron-god of the dynasty of Hammurabi, ' 
and they bestowed special honour upon the old 
Bil of Nippur (Hilprecht, Old Bah, Inscr, I. L 
Nos. 28-32). With the faU of the Kassites and the 
establishment of a native Babylonian dynasty, 
Marduk regained the place that Hammurabi had 
given him, and Bil of Nippur waned until little 
remained but the memory of his former glory. 
Curiously enough, Bilit of Nippur did not share 
the fate of her husband and become the wife of 
Marduk when he was identified with Bil, Marduk 
had already a consort, Sarpanitum, a relatively 
unimportant goddess, who was in no way com- 
parable with the old Bilit of Nippur. The two 
were never identified, as logical consistency would 
have demanded, but Bilit held her own as an 
independent great goddess. 

In the inscriptions of the Assyrian kings, Bil 
usually means Marduk, He occupies the second 
place in the pantheon (after Aslmr), and is usually 
named in connexion with his ‘son’ Nahu, the 
patron-god of Borsippa. The Assyrian kings 
showed him the highest reverence ; and even when 
they conquered Babylonia, they claimed to do it 
in the service of Bil, and took the throne by the 
formal ceremony of grasping the hands of Bil at 
Babylon. Along with this there existed also the 
cult of the older Bil of Nippur. The old triad, 
Anu, Bil, Ea, still stands at the head of lists of 
gods in which Marduk appears as a separate deity ; 
and when the Assyrian kings speak of Bil, the lord 
of the lands, who dwells on the holy mountain, 
they mean the Bel of Nippur. Tiglath-Pileser i. 
states expressly that he restored a temple of ‘ the 
old Bel ’ at Ashur (Rawlinson, i. pi. 14, col. vi. 87). 
This double use of Bel as a proper name lasted 
through the entire Assyrian period, and, besides 
this, hel retained its generic meaning as a title of 
all the gods. The standing formula for the gods in 
general is ildni rabuti beliya, ‘ the great gods my 
lords,’ Bilit was worshipped in Assyria partly as 
the ancient goddess of Nippur, partly as the con- 
sort of Anu or Ashur, Her name is also used as a 
title of the Assyrian Ishtar, This confusion is 


due to the fact that the common noun bilit never 
lost its appellative meaning of ‘ mistress.’ Many 
goddesses might he called ‘ mistress,’ and then 
Hirough this similarity of title be confused with 
one another. When Ashurbanipal wishes to dis- 
tinguish the older Bilit, he calls her Bilit of 
Nippur (Rawlinson, v. 8, col. viii. 98, 99). 

In the New Bah. period Bil-Marduk regained 
the supremacy that in the Assyr, period he tempor- 
arily surrendered to Ashur. His cult was revived 
with ^eat glory by Nabopolassar, Nebuchadrezzar, 
and Nabomdus, and all the attributes of supreme 
divinity were heaped upon him. Throughout Baby- 
lonia he was acknowledged without question as the 
Bil, and his cult spread widely in the provinces of 
the empire. We have found it already at Palmyra 
(see above, iii. S)* Its presence at Edessa is attested 
by Jacob of Sarag (ZD MG xxix., 1875, p. 131). 
When Bil is mentioned in the OT and Apoc. it is 
always Marduk that is meant. The old Bil is 
unknown, except in so far as his character survives 
in his successor. In Jer 61^^ he is called ^ Bil of 
Babylon.’ In Is 46^ he is named in connexion with 
Nebo, the god of Borsippa, the suburb of Babylon. 
In Merodach ( = Marduk) stands in poetic 

parallelism with Bil, Of. also Bel and the Dragon 
( = I)n 14 in LXX), Baruch 6^^ (cf. 6^^). Bil also 
occurs in a few late Heb. proper names. 

7, Among the Greeks and Romans. — Through 
Phoen. colonies in all parts of the coast of the 
Mediterranean, and through Greek colonies in 
Syria, the worship of the old Sem. b^'dlim was 
widely disseminated throughout the Grfeco-Roman 
world, and exerted a deep influence upon Occidental 
thought. The local divinity was either called by 
his original Sem. name, e.y. Balaniosat Heliopolis, 
Balsamem at Tyre, Palmyra, and the Phoenician 
colonies, Balmarcodes at Deir el-Qal'a, Beelmaris 
at Tyre, Balcaranensis at Carthage, Baladdiris at 
Signs, Aglibolos and laribolos at Palmyra ; or else 
his name was translated into its supposed Gr. or 
Lat. equivalent. The local ba'al was everywhere 
regarded as the supreme god, hence he was fre- 
quently identified with Zeus or Juppiter, the name 
of his city being appended to distinguish him from 
other similar divinities, e,g, Zeus Kasios, Zeus 
Damascenes, Zeus Karmelos, Zeus Atabyrios, 
Zeus Tarsios, Juppiter HeliopoUtanus (see above 
under the corresponding Semitic names). Other 
ba'als had peculiarities which led to their identi- 
fication with Kronos-Saturn. Balcaranensis of 
Carthage, for instance, is regularly called Saturnus 
in the inscriptions (cf. Alex. Polyh., fra^3 mFHG 
iii. 212 ; Servius, Aen, i. 642, 729 ; Damascius, 
Vit, Isid. § 115 ; Joh. Chrys. on Ps. 105, § 3 ; Theo- 
doret on Ps 105^® in PG liii. 1730). The baal of 
Heliopolis, who was the sun, was, of course, identi- 
fied with Helios and Sol, Malak~Bel at Palmyra is 
in the Latin parallel called ‘ Sol sanctissimus ’ (cf. 
Servius, Aen. 1. 642, 729 ; Nonn. Dionys, xl. 392 ff.; 
Macrobius, Saturn, i. 23). Hesychius (s,v, B^Xos), 
the Etym, Mag. (s,v. B?X), and Parmenius (in Becker, 
Anecd, 225), connect ba'al with Ouranos, Ba'al- 
Melkart of Tyre is almost uniformly identified 
by classical writers with Her aides (cf. Baethgen, 
Beitrage, 20 f . ). Late writ ers assert that in Persian 
Ba*al is the same as Ares (Malalas, p. 19 ; John of 
Antioch, frag. 5, in FHG iv. 542 ; Chron. Pasch, i. 
18). This variety in the identification hears 
witness to the multiplicity of the b^'dltm with 
which Greeks and Romans came into contact (see 
Scholz, Gotzendienst, p. 148 fl'. ; Baethgen, Beitrage, 
p. 19 fl'.). . ^ 

The Bab. Bil is also known to the classical 
writers. In Servius (Aen, i. 612) a dim memory 
survives of a distinction between the older and the 
younger Bil, but in general only Marduk^Bil is 
known, and all the attributes of Enlil-Bil are 
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ascribed to him, as in the later Bab. theology. 
Endemos (in Damascius, de> Frincip, 125) knows 
that he is the son of A os (Fa) and Lauke (Dam- 
kina). Berossus (in FEG ii, 497, 4ff.) and Castor 
(in Enseb. Chron.^ ed. Schoene, p. 53) narrate, in 
direct dependence upon the Bab. Creation-story, 
how Bil slew the dragon of the deep, and out of 
her body created heaven and earth. Of him Arrian 
(Anab. hi. 16. 4) says that the Babylonians honour 
him most of all the gods (cf. Minucius Felix, vi, 1). 
The building of his temple at Babylon is ascribed 
to Semiramis (Died. ii. 9 ; Dionysius Periegetes, 
1007). Berossus (in Euseb. Chron. ed. Schoene, 

. 48) and Josephus (Ant. X. xi. 1) tell how it was 
eautified by Nebuchadrezzar ; Arrian (Anab. hi. 
16. 4), how it was destroyed by Xerxes and rebuilt 
by Alexander. It is often mentioned by the classi- 
cal writers (Herod, i. 181 ; Pans. i. 16. 3, viii. 33. 3 ; 
Pliny, vi. 121 ; Mart. Capell. vi. 701 ; Solin. lx. 3). 
A grave of Bil at Babylon was known to Ctesias 
(frag. 29, 216 ; cf. Aelian, xii. 3 ; Strabo, xvi. 738 ; 
Died, xvii, 102). The cult of the Bab. Bil was 
never directly adopted by the Greeks or the 
Eomans, as were the cults of the Pheen. and Syr. 
b^'dltm ; but indirectly many elements of Bab. 
theological speculation concerning his character 
and his creation of the world drifted intc the 
Occident, and re-appear in the worship of Mithra 
(see Mithra). Through the Bab. use of Bil as a 
proper name, and through the exalted Bab. concep- 
tion of his character as creator and supreme god, 
the Greeks were led to the idea that there was a 
single god Bily of whom the numerous Syr. and 
Phoen. ^dUm were only the local manifestations. 
Strabo speaks of Belos as a great god, worshipped 
throughout Africa and in Asia as far as Persia | 
(xvi. 744; cf. Excerpta Barbari in Frick, Chron. 
Min. 281, 27 ; Curtius, iii. 3, 16). The form Belos 
as a proper name without additional determinative 
is evidently derived from the Bab. Bil rather than 
from the Pheen. ha" aly and shows that the idea of a 
single god Ba"al is ultimately of Babylonian origin. 
On the Bab. Bil in Greek writers see Scholz, 
Gbtzendlenst (p. 365 ffl). 

LiTKRATvaB. — In addition to the special discussions mentioned 
above, see on the &a'a^cult in general, Selden, de. Dis SyriSy 
1617 ; J. G. Voss, de Theol. Gentiliy 1642 ; Gesenius, art. * Bel’ 
in Ersch and Gruber’s JSne . ; Creuzer, Symbolik u. Mythologies 
1841, ii, 411 ff.; Wmer, RFB, art. ‘Baal’; Diestel, ‘Monothe- 
ismus des altesten Heidenthums,' J DThy 1860, 719 ff. ; Merx, art. 

‘ Baal ’ in Schenkel, 1869 ; Schlottmann, art. ‘Baal,’ in Riehm’s 
B.WBy 1875 ; Scholz, Gotzendienstu, Zauberwesen bei den alien 
Hebraemy 1877, 137 ff . ; Baudissin, Studien zur sem, Religiom- 
g€8ch ii. 1878 ; E. Meyer, art. * Baal,' in Roscher’s Lex.. 1884 ; 
Baethgen, Beitr. zur sem. Religionsgesch. 1888, 17 ff.; W, R. 
Smith, Rel. of Semites^, 1894, 93 ff.; Baudissin, art. ‘Baal, Bel,’ 
in PRE 3 1897 ; Peake, art. ‘ Baal,’ in HDBy i. (1898) p. 209, and 
Kautzscn, ib. v. (1904) p. 645 ; Moore, art. * Baal,’ in EBiy 1899. 

On the fta'a^-Gult among the Oanaanites and Hebrews see 
Oort, The Worship of Ba'alim in Israely tr. by Colenso, 1865 ; 
Baudissin, Jahve et Molochy 1874, 14 ff.; Kohler, Bibl. Gesch.y 
1884, n. i. 6f. ; Hitzig, Bibl. Theol. 1880, 16 ff.; Dillmann, 
MBAWy 1881, and Alttest. Theol.y 1895, 135 ff.; Stade, ZATWy 
vi., 1886, 303 ff.; Robertson, Early Religion of Israely 1892; 
Montefiore, Eib. Led. 1893 ; Smend, Alttest. Religionsgesch. y 
1893, 61 f., 131 f.; Nowack, Heb. Arch.y 1894, ii. SOlff.U 
Vigouroux, ‘ Les prStres de Baal,’ RB, 1896, 227 ff. ; Schultz, 
Alttest. Theol.^y 1896; Marti, Gesoh. der isr. Religions 1897; 
Budde, Religion of Israel to the ExiUy 1899, Lectures ii., iii. 

On the ba'di-cult in Phoenicia and the Pheen, colonies see 
Munter, Religion der KarthagerS 1S21, 6ff.; Movers, Bie 
Ph07iizier, i., 1841; art. ‘ Phonmen,’ in Ersch and Gruber’s Enc , 
1848 ; Raoul-Rochette, ‘L’Hercule assyrien et ph6nicien,’etc., 
in Acad, des Inscr. xvii., 1848, 9ff.: Schlottmann, art. ‘Her- 
cules,’ in Riehm, 1884 ; Pietschmann, Phoniz^er, 1889, 182 ff. 

On the 5a*aZ-cult in Syria and Mesopotamia see Chwolson, Die 
Ssab'ieTy 1858, ii. 165 ff.; Levy, ZDMQ xviii., 1864, 99 ff.; de 
Vogue, Syrie Centralty Inscr. S4mit.y 1868, 62 ff. ; Sachau, 
‘Baal-Harran in einer altaramaischen Inschrift,’ SBAWy 1896, 
174 ff. ; Lidzbarski, Eordsem. EpigraphilCy 1898, 239, and Ephe- 
meris fur semit. Epigraphiky vol. i. pt. iii. 1901. 

On the ba^al-cixltin Babylonia see Munter, Religion der Baby- 
lonier, 1827, 14 ff.; Schrader, * Baal uad Bel,’ in Theol. Stud. u. 
JnC., 1874, 335 ff.; Schrader, KATS 1883, 173 ff.; Jensen, iTo#- 
mologie der Babyloniery 1890, 19 ff., 84 ff.; Jeremias, art. ‘Mar- 
duk,' in Roscher's 1895; Tiele, Gesch. der Rel. imAlterthumy 

1., 1896, ]25ff.; Jeremias, In de La Saussaye^, 1905, i. 281 f.; 


Jastrow, The Rel of Bab. and Assyria, 1898, 2nd ed. in German 
(1902 ff.), and art. * Rel. of Babylonia,’ in BDB v. (1904), p 538 ; 
Zimmern, Vater, Sohn, und Pmsprecher in dor Babylonischen 
Gottesoorstellung, 1896, and EATS 1902, 354 ff., 370 ff. ; Clay, 
‘Ellil, the God of Nippur,’ m AJSL xxiii., 1907, p. 269 ff.; 
Radau, Bel the Christ of Ancient Times, 1908. 

Lewis Bayles Paton. 

BAALZEBUB and BEELZEBOUL.-Thesc 
two names probably refer to the same supernatural 
being; or, at any rate, the second of them is 
derived from the first. Baalzebub (nm hg 2 ) is the 
OT form (2 K !*• ®* ^®), and Beelzeboul * (/3ee\fe/3oiJX, 
WH iSeefe/SoiJX) the NT form (Mt 1224-27^ Mk 
322 , Lk 1116.18.19)^ 

Baalzebub is in the OT represented as the god 
of the Philistine city of Ekron, whose oracle was 
so famous that Ahaziah, king of Israel, sent to 
consult it, to the neglect of the oracles of Jahweh. 
The Hebrew word am ‘ 7^3 would mean *lord of 
flies’; 3131= Assyrian zumbuy ‘a fly’ (cf. Ec W). 
The LXX and Josephus so understood it, since 
they make the name of the god ^daX pvTav (cf . LXX, 
ad loe.y and Jos. Ant. IX. ii. 1). Aquila supports 
the same reading by transliterating j5aa\fe/3oy/3, 
while Symmachus supports the NT form /3eeXfe/3oi;X. 
Bezold found, in an inscription of the Assyrian 
king Assur-bel-Kala (11th cent.), mention made 
among the gods of Ebir-nari (a name ^plied in 
Neh 2^- ® to and Palestine) of a god Bel-ze-bu- 
bi (or-na). Were the last syllable certain, it would 
show that Baalzebub was found there earlier 
(see Catalogue y K. 3500, and Hommel, AHT 
195). Movers (Die FhonizieVy i. 260 fl‘.) held that 
the original name was ‘7131 ‘?V3=‘iord of the 
mansion,’ which originally meant a heavenly man- 
sion, but afterwards the god of the nether world. 
This view is of very doubtful certainty, since in 
the sense of ‘house’ (1 K 8^^ and Ps 49^^) is very 
uncertain (cf. LXX). In Is 63^® and Hab 3^^ it is 
used of a station or abode in the heavens, while in 
the Talmud (Chagigay 126) ‘7’!3t is the fourth heaven, 
in which are the heavenly Jerusalem and the altar. 
This would hardly be possible, if in Jewish thought 
the word had ever represented a region the lord of 
which was the prince of demons. Hal^vy (JA xix. 
[1892] p. 304 and CAIBL xx. [1892] p. 74) thinks 
Zebub the name of a place, comparing the Sapuna 
of the el-Amarna letters (KB v. 174, 16) — a theory 
which Kittel (‘Konige,’ in Nowack’s Eandkom- 
mentavy ad loc.) rightly rejects. The resemblance 
between Zebub and Sapuna is too slight, and the 
Biblical text states that the deity in question was 
the god of Ekron. In all probability Baalzebub 
means ‘lord of flies,’ which are very numerous in 
the neighbourhood of Ekron (see Barton, A YeaFs 
Wandering in Bible Lands, 1904, p. 216 5“.). This 
title was given as an epithet to the god, whether 
by the Ekronites or the Hebrews we do not know, 
though Baethgen (Beit. z. sem. Religionsgesch. 1888, 
p. 25) holds that he represented a process of divina- 
tion by flies. In the NT, as already noted, the name 
is /3eeX^e/3oi)X and is applied to the lord of the devils, 
and made a synonym of Satan (cf. Mk 3^* Lk 
1116 . 18 )^ Qf^ above, p. 287'^. 

These facts have given rise to various conjec- 
tures. (1) The theory of Movers already referred 
to, that the name was ' 7 UT ‘7i;3, is thought by some 
to receive confirmation from the fact that in Mt 
10“ olKod€<nr6T7js ( = ‘ master of the house ’t) may 
be considered a translation of it. There is no 
real reason, however, to consider one of these 
words a ti anslation of the other. If '?i3i ( = ‘ house ’) 
was an original element of the name, a punning 
Jew would easily have ‘?n'! ( = Syr. 4<S3i=‘dung’) 
suggested to him, and might so understand the 

* Beelzebub of AV has no authority in Greek MSS. It owes ita 
currency to the Vulg^ate. 

t Cheyne (EBi, col. 614) holds that oixofiecnrdm? su^jfests the 
reading 3'3T *7^3, 7= Aram, ‘of/ and changed from nn = 
‘ house.’ 
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Bame (so Gould, ' Mark,’ in Inter. Grit Com. p, 62). 
(2) It is supposed that the name is a variation of 
Baalzebub, and that both the form and the signifi- 
cance have undergone change. As to the form, it 
is supposed (a) that the final h was changed to I 
by conscious perversion, so as to make it mean 
‘ dung,’ as ‘ lord ’) is sometimes changed to 

Msheth ( = ‘ shame’) (cf. JSsh^baal^ 1 Ch 9^®, with 
Ish'hoshethi 2 S 2^®) ; this perversion transformed 
‘ fiy ’ to ‘ dung,’ or ‘ filth.’ (b) Baudissin {FRE^) 
holds that h was changed to I in popular pronuncia- 
tion, without intent to change tne meaning, as 
Bab-el-Mandeb is sometimes changed to Bab-el- 
Mandel ; and (c) Biehm {HWB^) held that in the 
time of Christ Baal-zebub was Aramaized to 
(5=^ lord of enmity’), and so was the exact equiva- 
lent of Atd^oXos, or Satan. 

As to the significance of Beel-zeboul in the NT 
period difierent theories have been proposed to 
account for his evolution from the OT god. Geiger 
(Urschrift, p. 63) thought that the god of the 
hated Philistines became the representative of 
heathen power, and so the arch-enemy of Israel. 
He found confirmation of his view in the fact that, 
in Aramaic, auT would be phonetically transformed 
into 221 ( = ‘ hostility’). This theory, though 
plausible, lacks historical confirmation. The Philis- 
tines were not a formidable enemy after the early 
days of the kingdom. Syrians, Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Persians, Greeks, and Romans took succes- 
sively the place of principal enemy, and it is hardly 
probable that the god of Ekron, who is mentioned 
in but one narrative of the OT, could have con- 
tinued to hold this place. Had he done so, he 
could not have escaped mention. 

Another view is expressed in the Talmud, which 
regards the fly as the representative of evil. In 
B^rdkhoth^ 61a, it is said : ‘ The evil spirit lies like 
a fly at the door of the human heart.’ Again, 
in B^rdkhothy 106, it is said that the Shunammite 
woman (2 K 4® ff.) perceived that Elisha was a man 
of God, because no fly crossed his table. This 
estimate of the fly goes back to the Mishna, for in 
Ahoth, 5®, we read : ^ A fly, being an impure thing, 
was never seen in the slaughter-house of the 
temple.’ In reality the revival of interest in Baal- 
zebub in the NT was due to literary causes. 
Cheyne has pointed out that Lk 9®^ shows that in 
the time of Christ the narrative of 2 K 1 possessed 
a strange fascination for people. Probably both 
the hostility to Baal-zebub expressed in that narra- 
tive and the perversion of his name into the 
Aramaic ( = ‘lord of hostility’) helped 

this literary interest to make Beel-zebub a synonym 
of Satan. As the name meant ‘lord of flies,’ 
this would be sufficient to call into existence the 
Talmudic conception that the fly is a kind of imp, 
especially as Lv 11 and Dt 14 imply that it was to 
be reckoned among unclean flying things. 

The change of zehuh to zebul in the NT was, no 
doubt, due to conscious perversion. In addition to 
the analogy of hdsheth^ cited above, the Talmud 
('Aboda zdrd, 186, cf. Dalman, Aram. Gram. p. 
137) shows that nat as applied to the sacrifices of 
the heathen was changed to h 2 ^ (‘dung’). 

Litbraturb. — Ligfhtfoot, Horce Hebraicce on Mt 1224, nk 
1115; Movers, Phmizier^ 1841, i. 260 fE,; Geigrer, Urschrift, 
Breslau, 1867, p. 63; Riehm, Baudissin, PRB^\ 

Winckler, Geschichte Israels, 1895-1900, i. 223, 226 ; Peake, 
in Hastinfjs’ DB i. 211'>; Cheyne, EBi, col. 407 ff. ; Kohler, JE 
ii. 629^ ; Kittel, * Konig^e,’ in Nowack’s Handkommentar, p. 182 ; 
Allen, * Matthew ’ (Edm. 1907), in Inter. Grit. Comm. p. 107 ; 
Gould, *Mark,* 1896 (ib.), p. 62 ; Plummer, ‘LukeS,’ 1898 (ib.), 

p. 301. George A. Barton. 

BAB, BABIS.— (c,jlj = ‘Gate’ in Arabic) 

was the title first assumed by Mirza 'All Muham- 
mad, a young Sayyid of Shiraz, who in a.h. 1260 
(ssA.D 1844) began to preach a new religion, 


which spread through Persia with extraordinary 
rapidity, and, in spite of violent persecutions, cul- 
minating in the execution of the founder on July 
9, 1850, and of some twenty-eight of his principal 
disciples on September 15, 1852, has continued to 
gain strength until the present day. Both the 
history and the doctrines of this religion present 
so many remarkable features, that the subject has, 
almost from the first, attracted a great deal of 
attention, not only in the East but in Europe, and 
latterly in America; and the literature dealing 
with it, even in European languages, is very ex- 
tensive; while the Arabic and Persian writings, 
manuscript, lithographed and printed, connected 
with it are so numerous and, in some cases, so 
voluminous, that it would hardly be possible for 
the most industrious student to read in their 
entirety even those which are accessible in half 
a dozen of the best-known collections in Europe. 
An exhaustive treatment of the subject is there- 
fore impossible, and we must content ourselves 
with a sketch of the most important outlines of 
the history, doctrines, and literature of the religion 
in question. 

I. Antecedents. — In order to understand properly 
the origins and developments of Bahi doctrine, it 
is, of course, essential to have a fair knowledge of 
Islam, and especially of that form of Islam (the 
doctrine of the Ithnd *ashariyya division of the 
Shi'a, or ‘ Sect of the Twelve ’ Imams), of which 
Persia has from the earliest Muhammadan times 
been the stronghold, and which, since the 16th 
cent, of our era, has been the State religion of that 
kingdom. Information on this subject must be 
sought elsewhere in this Encyclopsedia under the 
appropriate headings ; but, even for the most ele- 
mentary comprehension of the early Babi doctrine, 
it is essential to grasp the Shi’ite doctrine of the 
Imamate, and especially the Messianic teaching 
concerning the Twelfth Imam, or Imam Mahdi. 

According to the ShPite view, the prophet Mu- 
hammad appointed to succeed him, as the spiritual 
head of Islam, his cousin ‘All ibn Abi Jalib, who, 
being married to Fatima, was also his son-in-law. 
'All’s rights were, however, usurped in turn by 
Abu Bakr, ’Umar, and ‘Uthman; and though he 
was elected Khalifa after 'Uthman’s death, he was 
assassinated after a brief and troubled reign of 
five years (A.D. 656-661). His eldest son, al-5asan, 
the second Imam, abdicated five or six months 
after his father’s death in favour of the Umayyad 
Mu'awiya. His younger son, al-3usayn, the third 
Imam, attempted to regain his temporal rights by 
a rash revolt against the Umayyads, hut perished 
on the fatal field of Karbala (Kerbela) on Muhar- 
ram 10, A.H. 61 (Oct. 10, A.D. 680), a day still 
celebrated with wailing and mourning in all Shi’ite 
communities, especially in Persia. The nine re- 
maining Imams all lived in more or less dread of 
the Umayyad, and afterwards of the ‘Abbasid 
khalifas, and many of them died by poison or other 
violent means. They were all descended from 
al-ljusayn, and, according to the popular belief, 
from a daughter of Yazdigird III., the last Sasanian 
king, who was taken captive by the Arabs after 
the battle of Qadisiyya, and given in marriage to 
^-5^isayn. This belief, which was prevalent at 
least as early as the 3rd cent, of the Hijra, since 
it is mentioned by the historian al-Ya'qubi (ed. 
Houtsma, ii. 293, 363), undoubtedly explains, as 
remarked by Gobineau,* the affection in which 
the Imams are held in Persia, since they are re- 
garded as the direct descendants not only of the 
prophet Muhammad, but also of the old royal 
house of Sasan. The Divine Right of the Imams 
to the temporal supremacy of which they had been 
unjustly deprived, and the absolute dependence 
* Rel et Philos, dam VAsie Cent'^'ale (ed. 1866), p. 276. 
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of the faithful on the spiritual guidance of the 
^Imam of the Age/ thus became the two most 
characteristic and essential dogmas of all the 
various Shihte sects. ‘Whosoever dies/ says 
a well-known Shi'ite tradition, ‘without recog- 
nizing the Imam of his time, dies the death of a 
pagan.’ 

Now, according to the ‘Sect of the Twelve,’ the 
Twelfth Imam, or Imam Mahdi, was the last of 
the series. But since, according to their belief, 
the world cannot do without an Imam, and since 
this last Imam, who succeeded his father in A.H. 
260 ( = A.D. 873-4), disappeared from mortal ken 
in A.H. 329 ( = A.r>. 940-1), it is held that he never 
died, hut is still living in the mysterious city of 
Jabulqa, or Jabulsa, surrounded by a band of 
faithful disciples, and that at the end of time 
he will issue forth and * fill the earth with justice 
after it has been filled with iniquity/ This Mes- 
sianic Advent is ever present in the mind of the 
Persian Shi'ite, who, when he has occasion to 
mention the Twelfth Imam, or Imam Mahdi (also 
entitled Eujjatu^Uah^ ‘the Proof of God,’ Baqiy- 
yatu'lldhl ‘the Remnant of God,’ Sahihu^z-Zamdriy 
‘ the Lord of the Age,’ and QdHmu ' All Muhammad, 
‘He who shall arise out of the house of Muham- 

<1^ O) 

mad’), always adds the formula 

(‘ May God hasten his glad Advent ! ’). 

Now, in connexion with Babi doctrine, it is to be 

noticed first of all that the ‘Manifestation’ ij^^) 

of Mirza ’Ali Muhammad the Bab took place, as 
already said, in A.H. 1260, exactly a thousand 
years after the succession of the Imam Mahdi to 
the Imamate, or, in other words, at the completion 

of a millennium of ‘ Occultation ’ For 

the Imam Mahdi, according to the Slu’ite belief, 
appeared in public once only, on his accession, 
when he performed the funeral service over his 
father, after which he became invisible to the bulk 
of his followers. During the first 69 years of the 
millennium of ‘ Occultation/ however, his instruc- 
tions and directions were communicated to his 
followers, the Shi' a, through four successive inter- 
mediaries, each of whom bore the title of Bab, or 
‘Gate.’* This period is known as ‘the Minor 

Occultation’ Lii^AAi). In A.H. 329, how- 

ever, ^ this series of ‘Gates,’ or channels of com- 
munication between the Imam and his followers, 
came to an end, and such communication became 
impossible. This later and longer period (which, 
according to the Babi view, lasted from A.H. 329 
to A.H. 1260) is known as ‘the Major Occultation’ 

It was in this sense, then, that Mirza 'Ali Mu- 
hammad, at the beginning of his career, declared 
himself to he the Bab, or ‘Gate,’ viz., the gate 
whereby communication, closed since the end of 
the ‘Minor Occultation,’ was re-opened between 
the Hidden Imam and his faithful followers. He 
aid not invent this term, nor was he even the first 
to revive it, for it was used in the same sense by 
ash-Slialmaghani, a Messiah of the 10th cent, of 
our era, and by others. t So far as recent times 
are concerned, however, it was the Shaykhi school, 
founded by Shaykh Ahmad al-Ahsa’i (b. A.D. 
1733, d. A.D. 1826) which revived the idea that 
amongst the faithful followers of the Twelfth 

* For their names, and a fuller account of the whole matter, 
Bee the present writer’s tr. of the Traveller's Narrative. 
11, 296 ff. 

t For a full discussion of this matter, see the note on the 
meaning of the title ‘ Bab ’ m the tr. of the Traveller's Narra- 
tive, h. 226-234. 


Im§.m there must always exist one, whom they 
entitled ShVa4-Kdmil cJijaA-i), ‘the Perfect 

Shi'ite/ who was in direct spiritual communication 
with him. Neither Shaykh Ahmad nor his successor 
Sayyid Ka?im of Rasht (d. A.D. 1843-1844) made 
use of the title ‘ Bab,’ but their conception of ‘ the 
Perfect Shi'ite’ was practically identical with the 
idea connoted by that title. To this Shaykh! 
school, or sect, belonged not only Mirza 'All 
Muhammad himself, hut Mulla ^usayn of Bush- 
rawayh, Qurratu’l-'Ayn, and many others of his 
first and most zealous disciples. On the death of 
Sayyid Ka?im his followers were naturally im- 
elied by their doctrine concerning ‘the Perfect 
hi'ite’ to seek his successor. There were two 
claimants, Mirza 'Ali Muhammad, who on May 23, 
1844,* within a short time of Say 3 n[d Karim’s 
death, announced himself to be the ‘Bab,’ and 
whose followers were consequently called ‘ Babis ’ ; 
and 3ajji Muhammad Karim Khan, a scion of 
the Qajar Royal Family, who was recognized, and 
whose descendants are still recognized, by the con- 
servative or stationary Shaykhis as their spiritual 
head. It is in the teachings of the Shaykhi 
school, therefore, that the immediate origins of 
early Babi doctrine must be sought; but no 
European scholar has yet made a critical study 
of the works and doctrines of Shaykh Ahmad and 
Sayyid Ka?ini. Those who desire somewhat fuller 
information on this subject may be referred to 
the Traveller s Narrative, ii. 234-244, A full and 
critical study of the Shaykhi doctrines would, how- 
ever, form an indispensable preliminary to such a 
philosophical history of the Babis as must some 
day be written. 

2 . History of the movement during the life of 
the founder. — The first period of Babi history 
begins with the ‘Manifestation’ on May 23, 1844, 
and ends with the martyrdom of the Bab at Tabriz 
on July 9, 1850, The detailed history of these 
six years will be found in the translations of the 
Traveller's Narrative (Camb. 1891) and the New 
History iOf ... the Bdh (Camb. 1893), while a fairly 
complete bibliography of earlier works on the sub- 
ject, both European and Oriental, is given in the 
former work (ii. 173-211). In the JEAS for 1889 
(vol. xxi. new ser. pp. 485-526 and 881-1009) are 
also discussed critically various matters connected 
with both the history and the doctrines of the sect. 
Of the three chief histories composed in Persian 
by members of the sect, the earliest and most 
instructive is that written between 1850 and 1852 
by Bajjl Mirza Jani of Kashan, who must have 
finished it only a little while before he was put to 
death among the twenty-eight Babis who suffered 
martyrdom at Tihran (Teheran) on September 15, 
1852. Of this work the only complete manuscript, 
so far as the present writer can ascertain, which 
existed (until he caused it to be transcribed for 
himself) was Suppl. Pers. 1071 in the Biblioth^que 
Nationale at Paris, one of the MSS brought from 
Persia by M. le Comte de Gobineau, the talented 
author of Les Religions et les philosophies dans 
VAsie Centrale, Another MS in the same collec- 
tion {Suppl. Pers. 1070) contains the first third of 

it, while the New History 

cension made (about A.D. 1875-1880) by Mirza 
Husayn of Hamadan, containing many additions, 
hut also remarkable for some extremely important 
omissions and alterations. There is thus sufficient 
material for an edition of this most important docu 
ment, which the present \vTiter is now (1908) print- 
ing. The Travellers Narrative, the third of the 
three principal systematic accounts compiled by the 

* This date, and even the exact hour of his ‘ Manifestation,' 
is given by the Bab in two passages of the Persian Baydn 
(Wahid li 7, and vi. 13). See Trav. Narr. ii. 218-226. 
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Babis of their history, is not only later, but deals 
less with the early history of the movement than 
with the biography and writings of Baha’u’llah, to 
whose son ‘Abbas Efendi (also called 'Abdu’l-Baha) 
its anthorship is ascribed. The accounts of Babi 
history given by Muhammadan writers (notably 
by the Lisaiiul-Mulk in the NasikhiCUTawdrlkh 
and by Riza-quli-Khan in his supplement to 
the Eawzatu^s-Safd) must, as a rule, be used 
with great caution, but exception must be made 
in favour of the late Sayyid Jamalu’d-Din al- 
Afghan’s article on the Babis in Butrusu’l-Bustani’s 
Arabic encyclopaedia the DdHratu'l-Ma drif (Bei- 
rut, 1881), and of a more recent history compiled 
in Arabic by a Persian doctor named Zalmu’d- 
Dawla, and published at Cairo in a.h. 1321 (a.d. 
1903-4),* from both of which, in spite of the pre- 
judice against the Babis which they display, im- 
portant facts may be gleaned. 

A very brief summary of the events of this first 

E eriod (A.D. 1844-1850) is all that can be given 
ere. The Bab himself, who was only twenty- 
four years old at the time of his ‘ Manifestation,' t 
and not thirty when he suffered martyrdom, was 
a captive in the hands of his enemies during the 
greater portion of his brief career, first at Shiraz 
(August-September 1845— March 1846), then at 
Isfahan (March 1846— March 1847), then at Maku 
near Urumiyya, and, for the last six months of 
his life, at the neighbouring castle of Chihriq. He 
enjoyed the^eatest freedom at Isfahan, where the 
governor, Minuchihr Khan, a Georgian eunuch, 
treated him with consideration and even favour; 
but he was able to continue his writings and to 
correspond with, and even receive, his followers 
during the greater part of his captivity, save, 
perhaps, the last portion. He himself, however, 
took no part in the bloody battles which presently 
broke out between his followers and their Muslim 
antagonists. Of these armed risings of the Babis 
the chief were in Mazandaran, at Shaykh Tabarsi 
near Barfurtish, under the leadership of Mulla 
5usayn of Bushrawayh and ^ajji Mulla Muham- 
mad ‘Ah of Barfurush (autumn of 1848 to summer 
of 1849) ; at Zanjan, under Mulla Muhammad 'Ali 
Zanjani (May-December 1850) ; and at Yazd and 
Niriz, under Agha Sayyid Yahya (summer of 1850), 
while a second rising at Niriz seems to have 
occurred in 1852.J Amongst other events of this 
period to which the Babis attach special import- 
ance, and of which they have preserved detailed 
accounts, is the martyrdom of ‘ the Seven Martyrs ’ 
at Tihran, which also took place in the summer of 
1850. § During the later period of his career Mirza 
'Ali Muhammad discarded the title of * Bab ’ (which 
he conferred on one of his disciples) and announced 
that he was the QdHm^ or expected Imam, and even 

more than this, the Nuqta [d]jju ), or * Point.’ It is 
by this title (JSazrat4-Nuqta-i’ Uld, * His Holiness 
the First Point’), or by that of JEap'at-i-Babhiyu'U 
A'ldy ‘ His Holiness my Lord Most High,’ that he 
is generally spoken of by his followers, though 
latterly the Baha’is, desiring to represent him as 
a mere forerunner of Baha’u’llah — a sort of John 
the Baptist — seem to have abandoned the use of 
these later and higher titles. But from the BaVs 
own later writings, such as the Persian Baydn^ 
as well as from what is said by Mirza Jani and 
other contemporary writers, it is clear that he was 
regarded as a divine being, and that in a very 
full sense, as will be shown when the doctrines 

* This work is entitled MiftdJ},u BdMl-Abwab (‘the Key of the 
Gate of Gates ’). 

t The most reliable evidence points to October 9, 1820, as 
the date of his birth. Mirza ^usayn *Ali, afterwards known as 
Bahd’u’lldh was a year or two older (see Trav, JSarr, ii 
218 £E.). 

t See Trav, Narr. ii. 253-261. 5 Ih. iL 211-218. 


of the Babis are discussed, when the term ‘ Point ’ 
(Nuqta) will also be explained. The circumstances 
attending the execution of the Bab at Tabriz on 
July 9, 1850, and especially his strange escape 
from the first volley fired at him,* are fully 
recorded in the histories already mentioned, and 
need not he recapitulated here. His body, after 
being exposed for several days, was recovered by 
his disciples, together with that of his fellow- 
martyr Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali of Tabriz, wrapped 
in white silk, placed in a coffin, and concealed for 
some seventeen years in a little shrine called 
Imam-zada-i-Ma'sum between Tihran and Ribat- 
Karim. At a later date it was transferred to 
*Akka (St. Jean d’Acre) by order of Baha’u’Uah, 
where it was placed in a shrine specially built for 
that purpose.! 

3 . Period of Subh-i-Ezel’s supremacy (A. D. 1850- 
1868), — Before his death the Bab had nominated 
as his successor a lad named Mirza Yahy^, son 
of Mirza Buzurg of Nur, and half-brother of the 
afterwards more famous Mirza Uusayn 'Ali, better 
known as Baha’u’llah. Mirza Yahya was, accord- 
ing to Mirza Jani, only 14 years old at the time of 
the Bab’s ‘ Manifestation,’ so that he must have 
been bom about a.h. 1246 ( = a,d. 1830-1831). His 
mother died when he was a child, and he was 
brought up by his step-mother, the mother of his 
elder half^rother Baha’u’llah, who was about 13 
years his senior.! Mirza J ani, our oldest, best, and 
most unprejudiced authority (since he was killed 
in 1852, long before the schism between the Ezelis 
and Baha’is took place) reports Baha’u’llah as 
saying that he did not then know how high a 
position Mirza, Yahya was destined to occupy. 
At the early age ot 15, about a year after the 
‘Manifestation,’ he was so attracted by what he 
heard of the Bab and read of his writings, that 
he set oft* for Khurasan and Mazandaran, met 
Janab-i-Quddus (i.e. Mulla Muhammad 'Ali of 
Barfurush) and Qurratu’l- Ayn, and, with Baha- 
’u’llah, attempted to join the Babis who were 
besieged at Shaykh Tabarsi, but was prevented 
by the governor of Amnl. In the fifth year of 
the ‘Manifestation’ (A.H. 1265 = A.D. 1849), shortly 
after the fall of Shaykh Tabarsi, the Bab, having 
heard of Mirza Yahya’s youth, zeal, and devotion, 
declared that in him was fulfilled the sign of the 
Fifth Year given in the tradition of Kumayl, 
‘A Light shining from the Dawn of Eternity,* 
conferred on him the title Subh-i-Ezel (‘the Dawn 
of Eternity ’), sent him Ms 0 ^ rings and other 
personal possessions, authorized him, at such time 
as he should see fit, to add 8 wahids (or ‘Unities’ 
of 19 chapters each) to the Baydn^ and appointed 
him his successor. On the Bab’s death, therefore, 
Subb’i-Ezel, as we shall now continue to call him, 
was recognized with practical unanimity by the 
Babis as their spiritual head; hut, owing to his 
youth and the secluded life which he adoj^d, 
the practical conduct of the affairs of the Babi 
communi^ devolved chiefly on his elder half- 
brother Baha’u’llah, or Janab-i-BahS, as be is 
called by Mirza Jani. There seem to have been 
some rival claimants, notably Mirza Asadu’llah 
of Tabriz, entitled ‘ Dayyan,’ who was, according 
to Gobineau (p. 277 f.), drowned in the Shattu’l- 
'Arab by some of the Babis who wished to put 
an end to his pretensions ; and, according to Mipa 
Jani, certain other persons, such as ‘the Indian 
believer’ Sayyid Basir, Agha Muhammad Kara'w^ 

and a young confectioner entitled ‘ Dhabih’ 

* See, however, the New History^ p. 301, n. 1 ad caic,, which 
contains a correction of a detail given by Gobineau. 

t See the Traveller's Narratioe^ ii 46, and n. 1 ad calc, 

i The date of Baha’u’llah’s birth is riven in Nabil’s rhymed 
chronicle as 2 Muharrani, a.h. 1233 (=November 12, 1817). See 
JJRAS, 1889, p. m. 
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jUi)» claimed to be theopbanies or Divine Mani* 

festations."*^ Mirza Jani actually exulted in this 
state of things, declaring that just as the tree 
which bears most fruit is the most perfect, so the 
religion which produces most divine or g^^cwi-Divine 
Manifestations thereby shows its superiority to 
other creeds. But none of these persons appears 
to have had any considerable following, and for 
some time Subh-i-Ezel enjoyed, nominally at least, 
an uneon tested supremacy. 

For two years (July 1850-August 1852) little 
was heard of the Babis ; but on August 16, 1852, 
three or four adherents of the sect made an attempt 
on the life of Nasiru’d-Din Shah as he was leaving 
his palace at Niyavaran to go out hunting. The 
attempt, which appears to have had no counten- 
ance from the leaders of the Babis, failed, but led 
to the fierce persecution of the sect, of whom some 
twenty- eight prominent members, including the 
beautiful poetess Qurratn’l-Ayn, Mulla Shaykh 
’All, called ' Janab-i- A?im,' Agha Sayyid gusayn 
of Yazd, the Bab’s secretary Sulayman Edian, and 
our historian Hajji Mirza Jani, were among the 
most conspicuous victims. The object being to 
make all classes participators in their blood, the 
doomed Babis were divided among the difierent 
classes and gilds, beginning with the 'ulamdy the 
princes of Sie Royal House, and the difierent 
Government offices, and ending with the royal 
pages and students of the Ddru^l-Funun, one 
victim being assigned to each, and a rivalry in 
cruelty was thus produced which made that day, 
Wednesday, September 16, 1852, equally memor- 
able and horrible to all who witnessed it. The 
fortitude of the Babi martyrs, and especially the 
death-ecstasy of Sulayman Khan, produced a pro- 
found impression, and, as Gobineau says, probably 
did more to win converts to the new faith than all 
the previous propaganda. t 

Baha’u’llah and Subfi-i-Ezel both escaped death 
on this occasion, though the former was arrested,? 
and a price was set on the apprehension of the 
latter. § Both ultimately escaped to Baghdad, 
where they arrived about the end of 1852, Baha’u- 
’llah, who was imprisoned in Tihran for four months, 
arriving soon after his half-brother, f For the 
next eleven or twelve years (1853-186i) Baghdad 
was the headquarters oi the sect, of which Subh-i- 
Ezel continued to be the ostensible head, and is 
even implicitly acknowledged as such by Baha’u- 
’llah in the loan, composed by him in 1861-1862. 
In the Travellers Narrative (ii. 54 ff., especially 
pp. 55 and 62-63 of the translation), which contains 
the official Baha’i version of these transactions, it 
is implied that the nomination of Subh-i-Ezel was 
a mere blind, that Baha’u’llah was from the first 
intended, and that his * Manifestation ’ took place 
in A.H. 1269 (=A.D. 1853), which the Babis call 

the year of ‘after a while’ for 

‘while,’ = 8 4- 10 + 50 = 68, and the year 

‘after’ is ’69). Ostensibly, however, his claim to 
be ‘ He whom God shall manifest’ dates from A.H. 
1283 (A.D. 1866-1867), the end of the Adrianople 
eriod, which agrees with Nabil’s statement If that 
e was fifty years old when he thus manifested liis 
true nature, for he was bom in A.H. 1233 (=A.D. 
1817). 

* Another such claimant, according to Sublj-i-Ezel, was 
Husayn of Milan, who perished in the persecution of 1862 (see 
the Traveller's Narrative^ ii. 330 f.), while two other claimants, 
Sayyid Husayn of Hindiyan and Shaykh Isma'Il, are mentioned 
(see also p. 357 f. of the same, where other pretenders are 
named) 

t For further details see the TramUer's Narrative, ii. 323- 
B34. 

X Ib. pp 51-53 and 327. § Xb. p 374 f. 

li See JRAS, 1889, pp. 946-94S. 

JRASf 1889, pp. 984 and 988, verse 10. 


The records of the Baghdad period aie compara- 
tively scanty, but the propaganda went steadily 
on, though conducted with a caution and prudence 
foreign to the early days of the sect. About a 
year after his arrival at Baghdad, Baha’u’llah 
retired alone for two years into the highlands of 
Turkish KurdistS-n, living chiefly at a place called 
Sarkalu, and occasionally visiting Sulaymarnyya."*^ 
By the Baha’is this retirement is regarded as a 
kmd of preparation and purification ; by the Ezelis, 
as due to annoyance at the opposition which he 
encountered in his plans from several prominent 
Babis of the old school. Subh-i-Ezel, a man of 
modest and retiring disposition, seems to have 
lived in great seclusion both before and after this 
event, and the disputes which appear to have 
occurred at this period seem to have been chiefly 
between Baha’u’llah and his adherents on the one 
hand, and Mulla Muhammad Ja'far of Niraq, 
Mulla Rajah ’Ali Qahir, Sayyid Muhammad of 
Isfahan, Sayyid Jawad of Kerbela and the like on 
the other, tjltimately, owing to the hostility of 
the Persian Consul at Baghdad, Mirza Buzurg 
Khan of Qazwin, and Mirza ^'isayn Khan Mu- 
shlru^d-Dawla, the Persian Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, the Turkish government was induced 
to expel the Babis from Baghdad, where their 
roximity to the Persian frontier, and to the 
hi’ite shrines of Kerbela and Najaf, afforded 
them great opportunities of proselytizing among 
their countrymen. This took place in the spring 
or early summer of 1864. They were first taken 
to Constantinople, where they remained for four 
months, and thence banished to Adrianople, where 
they arrived about the end of the year above men- 
tioned. There they remained for nearly four years 
(Dec. 1864-August 1868), and there it was that in 
A.H. 1283 (A.D. 1866-67) Baha’u’llah publicly an- 
nounced that he was ‘ He whom God shall mani- 
fest,’ foretold by the Bab, and called on all the 
Babis to recomize him as such, and to pay their 
allegiance to him, not merely as the Bab’s suc- 
cessor, but as him of whose Advent the Bab was a 
mere herald and forerunner. 

This announcement, which naturally convulsed 
the whole Babi community, was gradually accepted 
by the majority, but 'v^as strenuously opposed not 
only by Subh-i-Ezel but by a considerable number 
of prominent Babis, including more than one of 
the original 18 disciples of the Bab known as the 

‘Letters of the Living’ The strife 

waxed fierce ; several persons were killed ; t charges 
of attempted poisoning were hurled backwards and 
forwards between the two half-brothers ; ? and at 
length the Turkish government again intervened 
and divided the two rival factions, sending Subb-i- 
Ezel with his family to Famagusta in Cyprus, and 
Baha’u’llah with his family and a number of his 
followers to ’Akka in Syria, which places they 
respectively reached about the end of August 
1868. To check their activities, however, and 
rovide the government with the services of a 
and of unpaid informers, they caused four 
Baha’is with their families and dependents to 
accompany Subh-i-Ezel, and four of the Ezelis to 
accompany feaha’u’llah. All of the latter were 
killed, one before they left Adrianople, and the 
other three soon after their arrival at 'Akka. Of 
the Baha’is at Famagusta, one died in 1871 and 
one in 1872, while the third escaped to Syria in 
1870. The fourth, Mushkin Qalam, a celebrated 
calligraphist, remained in Cyprus for some time 
after the British occupation, but finally left on 

* Traveller’s Narr. li. 64 f,, 856 f. Nabil says that he waa 38 
years of age when he withdrew, and 40 when he returned, 
t See Traveller’s Narrative, ii, 362-364. 
i Ib. pp. 359 f. and 365-369 
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Sept. 14 , 1880, for ' Akka, where the present writer 
met him in April 1890. The Famagusta exiles 
numbered in all thirty persons, of whom full par- 
ticulars are preserved, in consequence of the allow- 
ances to which they are entitled, in the State 
Papers of the Island government, which are epi- 
tomized in the Traveller's Narrakive (ii. 376-389). 
Subh-i-Ezel and some of his family are still (1908) 
residing at Famagusta, while descendants of some 
of the other exiles are also living in the island in 
various capacities. Concerning those banished to 
'Akka the same detailed information is not avail- 
able, but their number a^ears to have consider- 
ably exceeded that of the Ezelis. 

4 . Period of Baha’u’llah's supremacy (a.d. 1868- 
1892), — The schism which divided the Babis into 
the two sects of Baha’is and Ezelis, though its 
beginnings go back to the earlier period of which 
we have just spoken, now became formal and 
final, and henceforth we have to consider two 
opposed centres of Babi doctrine, ’Akka in Syria, 
and Famagusta in Cyprus. Although there is 
much to be urged in favour of Subb-i^zel’s posi- 
tion, it cannot be denied that practically his influ- 
ence is very slight and his followers very few. 
When the present writer visited him in 1890, apart 
from his own family only one of his adherents, an 
old man named 'Ahdu’l-Ahad, whose father was 
among the Babis who perished at Zanjan in 1850,* 
was resident at Famagusta. In Persia ve^ few 
Ezelis were met, and those chiefly at Kirman. 
One of Subh-i-EzePa sons-in-law, Shaykh Ahmad 
of Kirmkn, was a man of considerable talent and 
learning, but he was put to death at Tabriz in 
1896 on a charge of complicity in the assassination 
of Nasiru’d-Din Shah in May of that year. He 
was tlie author of the Easht BihisKty a lengthy 
treatise on the philosophy, doctrine, and history 
of the Babi religion, from the polemical portions 
of which, directed against Baha’u’llah, extracts 
are cited in the Traveller's Narrative (ii. 351-373). 
Subh-i-Ezel is still (July 1908) alive and well ; but, 
interesting as he is historically and personally, he 
can no longer be reckoned a force in the world, 
though as a source of information about the early 
history and doctrines of the Babis he is without a 
rival, and speaks with a freedom and frankness 
not to be found at ’Akka, where policy and ‘the 
expediency of the time’ necessarily play a much 
larger part. Subh-i-Ezel may, in short, in his 
island seclusion, be compared to Napoleon I. in St. 
Helena — a man who has played a great r61e in 
stirring events and times, but whose active life 
and power to mould men’s thoughts and deeds have 
passed away. His writings are numerous, but 
little known or read outside his immediate circle, 
and no one has yet devoted himself to the study 
of the large collection of those acquired by the 
British Museum in recent years, through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. C. Delaval Cobham, lately Com- 
missioner at Larnaca in Cyprus. Of Babiism as a 
living force, aflecting both East and West, *Akka 
has been the centre for the last forty years, and 
seems likely so to remain ; and thither we must 
now divert our attention. 

The claim of Baha’u’llah to be a new and tran- 
scendent ‘ Manifestation ’ of God steadily and 
rapidly gained ground among the Babis, and in- 
volveci a complete re-construction of the earlier 
Babi conceptions. For if, as Baha’u’llah declared, 
the Bab was a mere precursor and harbinger of hia 
advent, then, in the blaze of light of the New Day, 
the candle lit by Mirza'AlI Muhammad ceased to 
merit attention, and, indeed, became invisible. 
The Baha’is, as a rule, show a marked disinclina- 

* In JRAS^ 1897, pp. 761-827, the present writer published 
a tr. of a memoir on insurrection at Zanjan, written for hi m 
by this oH man. 


tion to talk about the Bab or his early disciples, 
or to discuss his life or doctrines, or to place his 
writings in the hands of the inquirer, while latterly 
they have avoided calling themselves Babis, pre- 
ferring to be known simply as Baha’is. The Bab’s 
doctrines were, in their eyes, only preparatory, 
and his ordinances only provisional, and Baha’ii- 
’llah was entitled to modify or abrogate them as 
seemed good to him. The real question at issue 
between Ezel and BahS, was admirably described 
by Sir Cecil Spring-Kice, lately British 'Minister at 
Tihran, as entirely similar to that which divided 
the respective followers of St. Peter and St. Paul 
in the early days of the Christian Church — the 
question, namely, whether Christianity was to be 
a Jewish sect or a new World-religion. The old 
Babi doctrine, continued unchanged by the Ezelis, 
was in its essence Shi'ite; for, though the Babis 
put themselves outside the pale of Islam by re- 
jecting the finality of the Qur’an and the mission 
of Muhammad, as well as by many other in- 
novations both in doctrine and practice, their 
whole thought is deeply tinged with Shi'ite con- 
ceptions, shown, for example, even by their hetero- 
dox views as to the ‘return to the life of the 
world’ of the Prophet Muhammad, his daughter 
Fatima, and the Twelve Imams, and their identifi- 
cation of their own protagonists with one or other 
of these holy personages. 

A wholly different spirit pervades the teachings 
of Baha. His religion is more practical, his teach- 
ing more ethical and less mystical and meta- 
physical, and his appeal is to all men, not especi- 
ally to Shi’ite Muhammadans. His attitude 
towards the Shah and the Persian government 
is, moreover, much more conciliatory, as is well 
seen in the celebrated Epistle to the King of Persia 
(Lawh’i* Sultan) which he addressed to Nasiru’d- 
Din Shah soon after his arrival at ‘Akka.*’ This 
letter, of which a translation will be found in the 
Traveller's Narrative (ii. 108-151 and 390-400), 
was sent by the hand of a young Baha’i caUed 
Mirza Badi', who succeeded in carrying out his 
instructions and delivered it in person to the 
Shah, for which boldness he was tortured and put 
to death. t At the same time Baba’u’llah ad- 
dressed other letters (called by the Baha’is Alwaly 
i-SaldtlUy ‘Epistles to the Kings ’) to several other 
rulers, including Queen Victoria^ the Tsar of 
Russia, Napoleon lll., and the Pope.J 

For a complete history of the sect during this 
period full materials are not available, but generally 
speaking it may be said to consist, so far as 'Akka 
itself is concerned, of alternations of greater and 
less strict supervision of the exiles by the Ottoman 
government, gradual development of organization 
and propaganda, and the arrival and departure of 
innumerable pilgrims, mostly Persians, out, since 
the successful propaganda in the United States, 
including a good many Americans. In Persia, 
where the religion naturally counts most of its 
adherents, there have been sporadic persecutions, 
to which the Baha’is, in accordance with Baha’s 
command, ‘ It is better that you should be killed 
than that you should kill,’ *have patiently sub- 
mitted. Among these persecutions may be especi- 
ally mentioned, since the execution of Mirza 
Badi' in July 1869, the following. About 1880 
two Sayyids of Isfahan, now known to their co- 
religionists as Sultdnu^sh - Shuhadd (‘the King 
of Martyrs’), and MahhuhiCsh-Shuhadd (‘the Be- 
loved of Martyrs’), were put to death by the 
clergy of that city.§ In October 1888, Agha Mirza 
Ashraf of Abada was put to death in the same 

* Probably in the summer of 1869 (see Trav, Narr. ii. 392). 

t See Trav. Narr. u 102-106. 

X Extracts from these, translated into English, will be found 
in JBAS, 1889, pp. 953-972. 

§ See JRASy 1889, pp. 489-492 ; Trav. Narr, ii. 166-169. 
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place, and Ms "body mutilated and "burned. * * * § In 
the summer of the following year, seven or eight 
Babis were put_to death with great cruelty, at the 
instigation of Agha-yi-Najaii, in the villages of 
Si-dih and Najaf-ahad near Isfahan t On Sept. 
8, 1889, a prominent Baha'i named 5ajji Muham- 
mad Biza of Isfahan was stabbed to death in broad 
daylight m one of the chief thoroughfares of 'Ishq- 
abad (Askabad) by two Shi'ite Jida^ls sent from 
Mashhad for that purpose. The assassins were 
sentenced to death oy the Bussian military tri- 
bunal before which they were tried, but this sen- 
tence was commuted to one of hard labour for life. 
This was the first time in the fifty years during 
which the sect had existed that condign punish- 
ment had been inflicted on any of their perse- 
cutors ; their rejoicings were proportionately great, 
and Baha’u’llah made the event the occasion of two 
revelations in which Bussian justice was highly 
extolled, t and Balia's followers were enjoined not 
to forget it. In May 1891 there was a persecution 
of Babis at Yazd, in which seven of them were 
brutally killed (on May 18), while anotlier, an old 
man, was secretly put to death a few days later. 
In the summer of 1903 there was another fierce 
persecution in the same town, of the horrors of 
which some account is given by Napier Malcolm 
in his Five Years in a Persian Town (Lond. 
1905). 

One of the most interesting phenomena in the 
recent history of the Baha’is has been the pro- 
paganda carried on with considerable success in 
America. This appears to have been begun by a 
Syrian convert to Bahaism named Ibrahim George 
Khayru’llah, who is the author of many English 
works on the subject, and is married to an English 
wife. He seems first to have lectured on the sub- 
ject at Chicago about 1892, for in the Preface to 
his book, BehcCvUldK (Chicago, 1900), he says (p. 
vii.) that he ‘ be^an to preach the fulfilment of the 
truth which Christ ana the Prophets foretold over 
seven years ago.’§ Born in Mount Lebanon, he 
lived twenty-one years in Cairo, and was then 
converted to the Baha’i doctrine by a certain 
‘Abdu’l-Karim of Tihran. Afterwards he settled 
in America and became naturalized as a citizen 
of the United States. The propaganda which he 
inaugurated seems to have been at its height in 
1897 and 1898, and there is now a community of 
several thousand American Baha’is, a considerable 
American literature on the subject, and a certain 
amount of actual intercourse between America and 
the headquarters of the religion at 'Akka. More 
will be said on this subject presently. 

S. From the death of Baha’u’llah until the pre- 
sent day (A.D. 1892-1908).— Baha’u’llah died on 
May 16, 1892, leaving four sons and three daugh- 
ters. Differences as to the succession arose be- 
tween the two elder sons, ’Abbas Efendi (also called 
' Ahdn'l-Bahd^ ‘ the Servant of Baha,’ and Ghusnd- 
A'zam, *the Most Mighty Branch’) and Mirza 
Mufiammad’Ali (called Ghusn4’Akbary ‘the Most 
Great Branch ’). Baha’u’llah left a testament, 
entitled Kitdhu 'Ahdly which was published, with 
some introductory remarks and a Bussian tr., by 
Lieut. Tumanski in the Zapiski of the Oriental 
Section of the Imperial Bussian Archmological 
Society, viii. (1892). In this important document 
he says : 

‘ God’s injunction is that the Branches {Aghsan), and Twiggs 


* See Trav. Narr. ii. 169 and 400-406. 

f lb. i, 406-410. 

J See Trav> N arr. ii. 411 f. The texts of the revelations 
were published by Baron Rosen on pp. 247-260 of Collections 
Scientijiqueh de Vlnstitut des Langvss Oruntales, vi. (St. Peters- 
burg, 1S91). 

§ It was at the ‘Parliament of Religions,* held at Chicago in 
189S, that the Baha’i doctrines first began to arouse consider- 
able attention in America. 


(Afndn),^ and Kinsfolk t (Muntasabin) should all look to tht 
Most Mighty Branch (Ghum-%-A*:^amy i,e, ‘Abbas Efendi). 
Look at what We have revealed in my (stcj Most Holy Book 
(Kttdh-i~Aqdas): “When the Ocean of Union ebbs, and the 
Book of the Beginning and the Conclusion is finished, then 
turn to Him whom God intendeth (7r'in who is 

deiived from this Ancient Stock.” by this 

blessed verse is the Most Mighty Branch : thus have we made 
clear the command as an act of grace on our part. Verdy, 1 
am the Bountiful, the Gracious God hath determined the 
position of the Most Great Branch (Ghusn-z-Akbar, i e. Mirza 
Muhammad ‘Ali) t after his position. Verily, He is the Com- 
manding, the Wise. Verily, we have chosen the Most Great 
after the Most Mighty, a command on the part of One All- 
knowing and Wise. . . . Say, 0 Servants > Do not make the 
means of order a means of disorder, nor an instrument for [pro- 
ducing] union into an instrument for (producing] discord , . 

Thus far, then, it would appear that, in face of 
so clear a pronouncement, no room for dissension 
Avas left to Baha’u’llah’s followers. But almost 
immediately, it would seem (for the history of this 
fresh schism has not yet been dispassionately in- 
vestigated, though much has been written on 
either side, not only in Persian hut in English), 
the old struggle between what may he described 
as the ‘ stationary ’ and the ‘ progressive ’ elements 
broke out. 'Abbas Efendi apparently claimed 
that the Bevelation was not ended, and that 
henceforth he was to be its channel. This claim 
was strenuously resisted by his brother MirzS. 
Muhammad ’Ali and those who followed him, 
among whom were included his two younger 
brothers, Mirza Badi’u’llah and Mirza Ziya’u- 
’llah,§ Baha’u’llah’s amanuensis, entitled Jandbd- 
Khddimudldh (* the servant of God,’ Mirza Agha 
Jan of Kashfin), and many other prominent Baha’is, 
who held that, so far as this manifestation was 
concerned, the hook of Bevelation was closed, in 
proof of which view they adduced the following 
verse from the Kitdb-i-Aqdas, or ‘Most Holy 
Book ’ : ‘ Whosoever lays claim to any authority 1| 
before the completion of a millennium is assuredly 
a liar and a calumniator.’ The dispute has been 
darkened by a mass of words, but in essence it is 
a conflict between these two sayings, viewed in the 
light of the supernatural claim — whatever its exact 
nature — which 'Abbas Efendi did and does ad- 
vance. Oil the one hand, Baha’u’llAh’s Testament 
explicitly puts him first in the succession ; on the 
other, being so preferred, he did ‘ lay claim to an 
authority ’ regarded by the partisans of his brother 
as bringing him under the condemnation equally ex- 
plicitly enunciated by Baha’u’llah in the Kitdb- 
i-Aqdas. As m the case of the previous schism 
between Baha’u’llah and Suhh - 1 - Ezel, so here 
also the conflict was hetw^een those who held that 
every day of Tbeophany must be succeeded by a 
night of Occultation, and those who felt that the 
Light by which they had walked could not be ex- 
tinguished, but must rather increase in brightness. 
And, as before, the conservative or stationary party 
was worsted. For a time a certain equili brium seems 
to have been maintained, hut steadily and surely 
the power and authority of ’Abbas Efendi waxed, 
while that of his brother waned. Very bitter feel- 
ing was again aroused, and this time over a large 
area ; for not only Persia, but Egypt, Syria, and 
America were involved. Ibraliim Khayru’llah, 
the protagonist of the Baha’i faith in America, 
finally espoused the cause of Muhammad 'Ali;K 

* * The Branches ' (Cr^w.jn, pi. Agh^dn) are Baha'u’llah’s de- 
Bcendants ; the ‘ Twigs ’ {Afndn) are the Bab’s kinsfolk. 

t Or perhaps ‘ adherents ’ is meant by Muntasabin. 

t i.<?. We have placed ‘Abbas Efendi first, then Mii*za Mu- 
hammad “Ali. 

§ One of these brothers subsequently died, and In 190S 
the other joined 'Abbas Efendi and renounced his previous 
allegiance^ 

I %.&. authoritj’’ to promulgate fresh revelations, and enact 
new or repeal old ordinances. 

*11 According to his own statement {The Three Questioris, p, 
23), he visited ‘Akka and was well received by 'Abbas Efendi, 
but was not allowed to hold intercourse with the other brothers. 
Only seven months after his return to America did he denounce 
‘Abbas Efendi and declare his allegiance to Sluhammad ‘AIL 
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but missionaries, including the aged and learned 
Mirza Abn’I-Fa?l of GulpayagSn, were sent out 
in the beginning of 1902 to the United States to 
oppose him,* and at one time he professed to be 
in fear of his life. 

6. Doctrine. — A full discussion of Babi and 
BahS.’! doctrine, even were the time ripe for it, 
would far exceed the limits of an encyclopaedia 
article. Before proceeding to set forth such a 
sketch of its most salient features as is possible 
within these limits, we must call the reader’s 
attention to one or two general considerations. 

(1) The Bab's own doctrine underwent considerable develop- 
ment and change during the six years (a.I). 1844-1850) which 
elapsed between his ‘Manifestation’ and his death, and to 
trace this development it would be necessary to examine all 
his voluminous writings in a much more careful, detailed, and 
systematic manner than has yet been done. To mention only 
a few of the chief substantive works which issued from his pen, 
there is the Ziydrat-ndma (of which Gobineau quite misunder- 
stood the nature when he described it as the Journal du 
PUerinage^ for it is a devotional work designed for the use of 
pilgrims to the shrines of the Imams) and the ^aljiifatu 
Bayna*l-Baramayn^ both composed in the year of the ‘ Mani- 
festation.* Then there is the I)ald*il4-sab'a (‘ Seven l^oofs ’), 
and a number of Commentaries (Tdfdsir) on different suras of 
toe Qur’an, notably the Cornmentary on the Chapter oj Joseph 
(also called Qayyumu*l~A8md\ and the Commentaries on the 
suras entitled respectively al-Baqara^ al-Eawthar^ al-*Asry 
etc., all of which belong to the earlier period before the Bab 
announced that he was not merely the ‘ Gate * leading to the 
hidden Imam, but the Imam himself, nay the ‘ Point ’ (Nuqta) 
of a new Revelation. Of his later writings, to all of which, as 
we shall see, the name Bay an (‘ explanation,' ‘ utterance ') is 
applied, the Persian Baydn is, perhaps, the most systematic, 
but there are also several Arabic Baydns^ a KttdWI-Ahkdmy 
or ‘ Book of Laws ’ (tr. by; Gobineau at the end of his Religions 
et Philosophies dans VAsie Centrale)^ and one or two ‘ Books of 
Names ’ (Kitdbu*l’A8md). Few of th^se books arc easy reading, 
and he who has read even one or two of them will be inclined 
to agree with Gobineau's judgment, ‘le style de Mirza Ali 
Mohammed est terne, raide et sans 6clat ’ ; while some are so con- 
fused, so full of repetitions, extraordinary words, and fantastic 
derivatives of Arabic roots, that they defy the most industrious 
and indefatigable reader. The works of ^ubh-i-Ezel closely 
resemble those of the Bab, but the Baha'i writings, especially 
in the later period, are much clearer and easier of compre- 
hension, besides which the tendency of Baha’i thought was 
to avoid abstruse metaphysics and unintelligible rhapsodies, 
and to treat chiefly of ethical subjects. 

(2) As there has never been anything corresponding to a 
‘Church Council’ among the Babis, the greatest divergence 
of opinion will be found among them even on questions so 
important as the Future Life. All agree in denying the Resur- 
rection of the Body as held by the Mu^mmadans ; but while 
certain passages in the Persian Baydn seem to indicate that 
the spirit of the deceased continues to take an interest in his 
earthly affairs, and while certain sayings of the older Babis 
lend colour to the assertion of their enemies that they inclined 
to the doctrine of Metempsychosis (Tandsukh-i-Arwdh), gener- 
ally held in abhorrence by the Musalmans, other Babis under- 
stand the ‘ Return (Rifat) to the life of this World ’ m a less 
material and more symbolic sense, while some disbelieve in 
personal immortality, or limit it to those holy beings who are 
endowed with a spirit of a higher grade than is vouchsafed to 
ordinary mortals, 

(3) It must be clearly understood that B3,biism is in no sense 
latitudinarian or eclectic, and stands, therefore, in the sharpest 
antagonism to §ufiism. However vague Babi doctrine may 
be on certain points, it is essentially dogmatic, and every 
utterance or command uttered by the ‘ Manifestation ' of the 
period (i,e. by the Bab, §ublj-i-Ezel, Baha’u’llah, ’Abbas Efendi, 
and Muhammad *Ali respectively) must be accepted without 
reserve. Tolerance is, indeed, inculcated by Baha’u’llah: 
‘Associate with [those of other] religions with amity and 
harmony’ is one of the commands given in the Kitdb-i'Aqdas. 
But the same book begins as follows: ‘The first thing which 
God has prescribed unto His servants is Knowledge of the 
Bay-spring of His Revelation and the Dawning-place of His 
Command, which is the Station of His Spirit in the World of 
Creation and Command. Whosoever attaineth unto this hath 
attained unto all good, and whosoever is debarred therefrom is 
of the people of error, even though he produce all [manner of 
good] deeds.’ In other words, works without faith are dead. 
The Bab himself, and his immediate followers, were still less 
inclined to tolerance ; according to the Baydn^ no unbelievers 
were to be suffered to dwell in the five principal provinces of 
Persia, and everywhere they were, as far as possible, to be 
subjected to restrictions, and kept in a position of inferiority. 
The Babis are strongly antagonistic alike to the §ufi8 and to 
the Muhammadans, but for quite different reasons. In the 

^ Several American papers describing this mission are in the 
present wTiter’s possession. One (The North Ameriean, Feb. 
16, 1902) gives portraits of Mirza Abu’l-Fa?l, his companion 
^ajji Niyaz of Kirman, and of 'Abbas Efendi himself, and 
heads its leading article ‘ Astonishing Spread of Habism.’ 
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case of the l^iifis they object to their latitudinarianism, their 
pantheism, their individualism, and their doctrine of the 
‘Inner Light.* With the Mul^ammadan outlook they have 
really more in common ; but, apart from the natural ^esen^ 
ment which they feel on account of the persecutions which 
they have suffered at the hands of the 'ulamd of Islam, they 
condemn the refusal of the Muslims to see in this new ‘ Mani- 
festation ’ the fulfilment of Islam, and, in short, regard them 
much as the Christians regard the Jews. For similar reasons 
the Baha’is detest the Ezelis, whilst among the former the 
followers of 'Abbas Efendi dislike and despise the followers of 
his brother Mul^aramad *Ali. 

According to the Babi conception, the Essence 
of God, the Primal Divine Unity, is unknowable, 
and entirely transcends human comprehension, 
and all that we can know is its Manifestations, 
that succession of theophanies which constitutes 
the series of Prophets. In essence all the Prophets 
are one ; that is to say, one Universal Eeason or 
Intelligence speaks to mankind successively, al- 
ways according to their actual capacities and the 
exigencies of the age, through Abraham, Moses, 
David, Christ, Muhammad, and now through this 
last Manifestation, by which the old Babis and 
the present Ezelis understand the Bab (whom 
they commonly speak of as ^azrat-i-Nuata, ‘ His 
Holiness the Point ’ ; Hazrat-i-Bahhiyu'l-A'ldy ‘ His 
Holiness my Lord the Supreme,’ etc.), while the 
Baha’is, who reduce the Bab’s position to that of 
a mere forerunner, or herald {mubashshir)^ com- 
paring him to John the Baptist, understand Baha- 
hi’llahl In essence all the Prophets are one, and their 
teaching is one ; but (to use one of the favourite 
illustrations of the Babis) just as the same teacher, 
expounding the same science, will speak in difierent, 
even in apparently contradictory, terms, according 
to whether he is addressing small children, young 
boys and girls, or persons of mature age and 
ripe understanding, so will the Prophet regulate 
his utterances and adjust his ordinances according 
to the degree of development attained by the 
community to which he is sent. Thus the material 
Paradise and Hell preached by Muhammad do not 
really exist, but no more accurate conception of 
the realities which they symbolize could be con- 
veyed to the rough Arabs to whom he was sent. 
Wnen the world has outgrown the teaching of one 
‘ Manifestation,’ a new ‘ Manifestation ’ appears ; 
and as the world and the human race are, according 
to the Babi view, eternal, and progress is a uni- 
versal law, there can be no final Hevelation, and 
no ‘ last of the Prophets and seal of the Prophets/ 
as the Muhammadans suppose. No point of the 
Bab’s doctrine is more strongly emphasized than 
this. Every Prophet has foretold his successor, 
and in every case that successor, when he finally 
came, has been rejected by the majority of that 
Prophet’s followers. The Jews rejected their 
Messiah, whose advent they professed to h« 
awaiting with such eagerness; the Christians 
rejected the Paraclete or Comforter whom Christ 
foretold in prophecies supposed by the Muham- 
madans to have been fulfilled by the coming of 
Muhammad ; the Shi'ite Muhammadans never 
mention the Twelfth Imam, or Mahdi, without 

adding the formula (‘May God 

hasten his glad Advent ! ’), yet when at last after 
a thousand years the expected Imam returned (in 
the shape of the Bab), they rejected, reviled, 
imprisoned, and finally slew him. The Bab was 
determined that, so far as it lay in his power to 
prevent it, his followers should not fall into this 
error, and he again and again speaks of the 
succeeding Revelation which ‘ He whom God shall 

manifest’ (a 1!1 shall bring, and of 

other later Revelations which in turn shall succeed 
that ad infinitum. Indeed, he goes so far as to 
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say that if any one shall appear claiming to be 
' He whom God shall manifest/ it is the duty of 
every believer to put aside all other business and 
hasten to investigate the proofs adduced in support 
of this claim, and that, even if he cannot convince 
himself of its truth, he must refrain from repudi- 
ating it, or denouncing him who advances it as an 
impostor. It is these provisions, no doubt, which 
have always given so great an advantage to every 
fresh claimant in the history of Babiism, and 
have placed what may be called the ‘Stationary 
Party ’ [e,g, the followers of Subh-i-Ezel and, later, 
of Muhammad 'All) at so great a disadvantage. 

From what has been said above, the Western 
reader may he tempted to think of the Babi 
doctrine as embodying, to a certain extent, the 
modern Western rationalistic spirit. No mistake 
could be greater. The belief in the fulfilment of 
prophecies ; the love of apocalyptic sayings culled 
from the Jewish, Christian, and Muhammadan 
Scriptures and traditions; the value attached to 
talismans (especially among the early Babis) ; the 
theory of correspondences, as illustrated by the 
mystical doctrine of the Unity and its manifesta- 
tion in the number 19, and the whole elaborate 
system of equivalences between names, based on 
the numerical values of letters, point to a totally 
different order of ideas, and are, moreover, in- 
grained in the true Babi doctrine, as distinguished 
from the same doctrine as presented to and under- 
stood by most American and European believers. 
Even the practical reforms enjoined or suggested 
by the Bab are generally based on some quite 
non-utilitarian ground. Thus the severe chastise- 
ment of children is forbidden, and consideration 
for their feelings enjoined ; but the reason for this 
is that when ‘ He whom God shall manifest ’ comes, 
he will come first as a child, and it would he a 
fearful thing for any one to have to reproach 
himself afterwards for having harshly treated the 
august infant. This and other similar social 
reforms, such as the amelioration of the position 
of women, are not, as some Europeans have 
supposed, ^ the motive power of a heroism which 
has astonished the world, but rather the mystical 
ideas connected with the ‘ Manifestations,' 
‘Unities,’ numbers, letters, and fulfilment of 
prophecies, which to European rationalists appear 
so fantastic and fanciful. But, above all, the 
essence of being a Babi or a Baha’i is a boundless 
devotion to the ‘ Person of the Manifestatipn/ and 
a profound belief that he is divine and of a different 
order from all other beings. The Bah, as we have 
seen, was called by his followers ‘ His Holiness my 
Lord the Supreme,’ and Baha’u’llah is called not 
only ‘the Blessed Perfection’ {JamaH-Muharak), 
but, especially in Persia, ‘ God Almighty ’ {Eaqq 
ta'dld). Then also there are differences of opinion 
as to the degree of divinity possessed by the 
‘Person of the Manifestation,’ and not aU the 
faithful go so far as the poet who exclaims : ‘ Men 
call thee “God,” and I am filled with angry 
wonder as to how long thou wilt endure the shame 
of Godhead ! ’ 

Something more mnst now he said as to the 
‘Point,’ the ‘Unity,’ and its manifestation in the 
number 19, and other kindred matters. The idea 

of the ‘Point’ seems to rest chiefly on 

two (probably spurious) ShTite traditions. ‘ Know- 
ledge,’ says one of these, ‘is a point which the 
ignorant made multiple.’ It was this ‘point of 
knowledge ’—not detailed knowledge of subsidiary 
matters, but vivid, essential, ‘compendious’ know- 
ledge of the eternal realities of things — to which 
the ^ Bah laid claim. The second tradition is 
ascribed to ' Ali, the first Imam, who is alleged to 
have declared that all that was in the Qur’an was 


contained implicitly in the SuratuH-Fdtiha^ or 
opening chapter of the Qur’an, and that this in 
turn was contained in the Bismi'lldh which stands 

over it, this in turn in the initial B (l-->) of the 
Bismi'lldh, and this in turn ‘in the Point which 

stands under the 4™^’ ; ‘and,’ *Al! is said to have 
added, ‘ I am the Point which stands under the 

. 3i a» 

Now the formula <dll 

(‘In the Name of God the Merciful, the Forgiving’) 
comprises 19 letters, which, therefore, are the 

‘Manifestation’ of the ‘ Point under the just 
as the whole Qur’an is the further ‘ Manifestation,’ 
on a plane of greater plurality, of the Bismi^lldL 
Moreover, the Arabic word for ‘One’ is WdJiid 

and the letters composing the word 

Wdhid (3 = 6; ^ = 1; -^=8; J“4) give the sum- 

total of 19. This ‘first Unity’ of 19 in turn mani- 
fests itself as 19 x 19 (19^) or 361, which the Babis 

call ‘the Number of All Things’ 
and the words Kullu shay (‘All Things’) are 
numerically equivalent to (cJ =20 -1- J =30 + ^ 
360, to which, by adding ‘the 

one which underlies all plurality,’ 361, ‘the 
Number of All Things,’ or 19^, is obtained. 

To the number 19 great importance is attached 
by the Babis, and, so far as possible, it is made the 
basis of all divisions of time, money, and the like. 
Thus the Babi year comprises 19 months of 19 
days each, to which intercalary days ‘according 
to the number of the H (Jb),’ i.e, 5, are added to 
bring the solar year (which they proposed to 
restore in place of the Muhammadan lunar year) 
up to the requisite length. The same names 
(Bahd, Jaldl) Jamal, etc.) serve for the months 
and the days, so that once in each month the day 
and the month (as in the Zoroastrian calendar) 
correspond, and such days are observed as festivals. 
The year begins with the old Persian Naw-ruz, or 
New Year’s Day, corresponding with the Vernal 
Equinox, and conventionally observed on March 21. 
The month of fasting, Avhich replaces the Bamadan 
of Islam, is the last month of the year, i.e, the 19 
days preceding the Naw-ruz, The Bab’s idea of a 
coinage having 19 as its basis has been abandoned, 
along with many other impracticable ordinances, 
some of which are explicitly abrogated in the 
Kitdh-i-Aqdas or others of Baha’u’llah’s writings. 
The ‘Unity’ is also manifested in the divine 

attribute J^ayy ‘the Living,’ which equals 

8 + 10=18, or, with the ‘one which underlies all 
plurality,’ 19. The Bab accordingly chose 18 
disciples, who, with himself, constituted the 

‘Letters of the Living’ {-Jjj.c^) or ‘First 

Unity.’ The choice of Mirza Yahya, ‘Suhh-i- 
Ezer (‘the Da^vn of Eternity’), by the Bab* as his 
successor, was probably also determined by the 

fact that the name Yahya ( = 36) was a 

multiple of 18, on which account Subh-i-Ezel was 
also called Wahid which is numerically 

equivalent to 28 (the number of the letters con- 
stituting the Arabic alphabet), and signifies 
‘unique,’ i,e. manifesting the Unity. 

The importance attached by the Babis to the 
numerical equivalents of words is seen elsewhere, 
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and especially in their habit of referring cryptically 
to towns connected with their history by names 
of an equivalent value. Thus Adrianople, called 

in Turkisk Edirn4 is named Arzu’s-Sirr 

at 0 

‘the Land of the Mystery,’ both 
words, Edirn4 and Sirr^ being numerically 
equivalent to 260. So Zanjan (jjl:^=lll) is 
called ArzuV-A ' Id ( 1 = 111), and so on. Other 

strange expressions with which the Babi writings 
(especially the earlier writings) abound constantly 
puzzle the uninitiated reader, who will have to dis- 
cover for himself that, for example, the expression 

‘the Person of the Seven Letters’ (uJ*yk^l 

is one of the titles of the Bab, whose name, 

'All Muhammad, consists of seven letters. Even 
in Baha’u’llah’s works such obscure terms occur as 
al-Buq'atu’l-^amrd, ‘the Bed Place,’ which means 
'Akka, and the like. 

The Bab laid down a number of laws, dictated 
in many cases by his personal tastes and feelings, 
which have mactically fallen into abeyance. Such 
are his prohibition of smoking and the eating 
of onions (though these are still observed by the 
Ezells), his regulations as to clothing, forms of 
salutation, the use of rings and perfumes, the 
names by which children might be named ‘ in the 
Baydn^^ the burial of the dead, and the like. The 
laws enacted by Baha’u’llah in the Kitdb-i-AqdaSy 
with the exception of the law of Inheritance, are 
simpler and more practical, and the whole tone of 
the Baha’i scriptures (which, of course, according 
to the Baha’i view, entirely abrogate the Bab’s 
writings) is more simple, more practical, and more 
concerned with ethical than metaphysical questions. 
Historically, there is much to be said in favour of 
Subh-i-Ezei’s claim, since he was certainly nomi- 
nated by the Bab as his immediate successor, and 
was equally certainly so recognized for a good 
many years by the whole Babi community ; while, 
assuming the B§.b to have been divinely inspired 
(and this assumption must be made not only by 
every Babi but by every Baha’i), it is difficult to 
suppose that he should choose to succeed himself 
one who was destined to be the chief opponent of 
‘ Him whom God shall manifest.’ Yet practically 
it cannot be doubted that the survival and exten- 
sion of the religion formed by the Bab were secured 
by the modifications effected in it by Baha’u’llah, 
for in its original form it could never^ have been 
intelligible, much less attractive, outside Persia ; 
and even there, "when once the ferment attending 
its introduction had subsided, it would probably 
have sunk into the insignificance shared by^ so 
many Muslim sects which once played an im- 
portant rdle in history. 

At the present day there are a few Babis of the 
old school who call themselves ‘ Kullu-shay’is,’ and 
decline to enter into the Ezeli and Baha’i quarrel 
at all ; there is a small, and probably diminishing, 
number of Ezelis ; and a large, but indeterminable 
number of Baha’is, of whom the great majority 
follow 'Abbas Efendi ('Abdu’l-Baha), and the 
minority his brother Muhammad 'All. Latterly 
the followers of Baha’u’llah have shown a strong 
disposition to drop the name of Babi altogether, 
and call themselves Baha’i, and to ignore or 
suppress the earlier history and literature of their 
religion. Alike in intelligence and in morals the 
Babis (or Baha’is) stand high ; but it is not certain 
to the present writer that their triumph over 
Islam in Persia would ultimately conduce to the 
welfare of that distracted land, or that the toler- 


ance they now advocate would stand the test ot 
success and supremacy. 

Literature.— An exhaustive treatment of the literature of 
this subject would have to deal with the following divisions : 

i. BIbI SCRlPTURESt all in Arabic or Persian, regarded by 
all or by certam sections of the Babis as revelations, and in- 
cluding : 

(a) Writings of Mirza 'AH Muhammad the Bab (a.d. 
1844-1860).— These were divided by the Bab himself^ mto 

‘five grades’ (Shu'Und-Khamay (UwuUiA 

viz. verses (dydf, supplications (mundjdt, 

commentaries (ta/dsir, scien- 


tific treatises {Shu%n4‘Hlmiyya, or 

^war-i-Umiyyay AaaLc j^), and Persian writings 

(Kalimdt-i-Fdrsiyya). The term Baydn applies especially 
to the writings of the ‘ first grade,’ and includes all the 
dydt, or verses in the style of the Qur'an, produced by the 
Bab during his whole career. To special collections of such 
verses the term Baydn is also applied, and in this sense 
there are several Arabic Baydns and one Persian Baydn, 
which last is, on the whole, the most systematic and in- 
telligible of the Bab’s writings.* 

(6) Wnfingso/ Mirza Yahya, ‘ Subb-i-Ezel.'— Of these one 
of the earliest (composed before 1866, since it is men- 
tioned by Gobineau, whose book was published in that 
year) is the Kitdb-i-Nur, or * Book of Light.* A list of 
some of ^ubb-i-Ezel’s writings, drawn up by himself, will 
be found in Travdlefs Narrative, ii. 340 ff. Others are 
described in the ‘ Catalogue and Description of 27 Babi 
Manuscripts ' by the present writer, published in JRAS, 
1892 (xxiv. 483-493, 600-662, etc.). In the last few years 
the British Museum Library has, through the good offices 
of Mr. Claude Delaval Cobham, lately Commissioner at 
Lamaca in Cyprus, been enriched by an extensive collec- 
tion of manuscript works by §ubh-i-Ezel. 

(c) Writings of Mirza Husayn *Ali * Baha’u’llah.*— One at 
least of these— a polemical work in Persian named Iqdn, 
‘the Assurance ’—was composed about a.d. 1858-1869, 
during the Baghdad period, that is to say, previously 
to Baha’u’llah’s ’Manifestation.’ The remainder belong 
chiefly to the period intervening between that event 
and Baha’u’llah’s death (a.d. 1866-1892). Since every 

letter tablet*) written at Baha’u’llah’s 

dictation— and many were written every day— is re^rded 
by his followers as a revelation, it would be manifestly 
impossible for any human being (except, poMibly, his 
amanuensis) to enumerate them. The most important 
of his books, besides the earlier Igdn, the Sura-i-Haykal, 
the Alwdbd’Saldtm, or ‘ Letters to the Kings ’ (includ- 
ing the letter sent to Na?iru’d-Dm Shah, as above de- 
scribed, in A.D. 1869), are the Kitdh4’Aqdas (which con- 
tains the most systematic and compendious statement 
of the doctrines, laws, and ordinances promulgated by 
Baha’u’llah), the Lawh - i • Boitkdrdt, the Kahmdt - i • 
Maknuna, and, lastly, the final Testament (Kitdbu ^Ahdi) 
already mentioned. Several ‘ authorized ’ collections of 
these and other Baha’i scriptures have been lithographed 
in the East. The Eitdb-i-Aqdas has been printed at 
St. Petersburg, in 1899, with a Rum. tr., by Captain 
Tumanski, who also published the Kitdhu 'Ahdi in 1892. 
In the same year Baron Victor Rosen published the Lawfj.4- 
Bashdrdt, The whole of the Epistle to Nasiru’d-Din Shah 
and portions of the other Epistles to the Kings have been 
translated by the present writer in the JRAS, 1889, and 
in TraodUfs Narrative, ii. ; and a French translation of 
the Iqdn (‘ Livre de la Certitude ’) was published by M. 
Hippolyte Dreyfus and Mirza Habibu’llah Shirazi m 1904. 

(d) Writings o/ 'Abbas Efendi (now called 'Abdu’l-Bah a). 
— Of these mention may be made of the Mvfdwazdt 

or ‘Outpourings,’ recently published in 

the original Persian, and in Fr, and Eng. translations, 
by Miss Laura Barney and M. Hippolyte Dreyfus. 

(e) Writings of Mirza Muljiammad 'All, the brother and 
rival of Abbas Efendi. 

ii. Devotjonal, doctbinaz, and apolooetio works by 
companions and disciples of the Bab, Subhi-i-Ezel, Baha’u’llah, 
‘Abbas Efendi, and Mirza Muhammad Ali, of which in recent 
times a considerable number have been composed in English 
by American believers and a smaller number in French. Many 
of the early Babis, such as Mulla Muhammad 'Ali of Barfurush 
(Jandb4-Quddus), left writings which have been preserved in 
manuscriptt Mirza Abu’l-Fa?l of Gulpayagan, a devoted fol- 


*See the Traveller’s Narrative, ii. 336-347, especially the 
definitions from the Persian Baydn given on p. 344 f. concern- 
ing the ‘ five grades ’ ; see also JRAS xxiv. (1892) 452 f. 

fFor description of such a collection of the writings of 
Jandb4-Q:iji>ddu8, see JRAS, 1892, 483-487. 
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lower of Baha’u’llSh, composed, about a.d. 1887, a Persian tract 
called Istidldliyya,^ in which he endeavoured to prove to the 
Jews that the advent of their expected Messiah was fulfilled by 
th® ‘ Manifestation ’ of Baha’u’ll^ ; and he also wrote and pub- 
lished in Cairo a Persian work of 731 pages entitled Kitabu% 
Far&Hdf in which he replied to attacks made on th® Bah&’is by 
Shaykh ‘Abdu’s-Salam. In defence of ^ub^-i-Ezel’s position 
and in elucidation of the primitive BS,bi doctrine and the philo- 
sophical ideas underlying it, there is the very rare and in- 
structive Hasht Bihisht t of Shaykh Ahmad of Kirman (called 
Ruhi), who was put to death at Tabriz about 1896. There is 
also a considerable literature, manuscript and lithographed, 
connected with the controversy which arose after the death of 
Baha’u'llah between his son8,t and this controversy is reflected 
in numerous English printed works produced in America by the 
respective partisans of the two brothers. 

ill. Bistorical works written by believers (such as the 
History of Mlrzd JS.nl of Kdshdn, the New History , the 
Traveller’s Narrative, and part of the Hasht Bihisht), or by 
opponents (such as the account given by the official historians 
of the Persian Court, Ri?a-quli-Khan and the Lisanu'I-Mulk, in 
the supplement to the Maw^atu*$’^afd and the Ndsikhu’t- 
T^wdrikk respectively), or by more or less impartial observers, 
Asiatic or European. Among the most valuable of those 
written in the East from a hostile, or at least a critical and not 
very friendly, point of view, mention should especiallv be made 
of Sayyid Jamalu’d-Din's art. in the DdHratu*l-3ia*drif, or 
Arabic Encyclopsedia, of Butnisu’l - Bustani, and of MIrza 
Muhammad MahdI-Khan Za'Imu’d-Dawla's Miftdlm BdhVb 
Abwab, also in Arabic, published at Cairo in a.h. 1321 (a.d. 
1903-1904). This last, though written in the form of a history, 
is rather polemical than historical, but it contains important 
information obtained from original oral sources, and a certain 
number of pieces justificative. Another more purely polemical 
work, composed in Persian by a Christian convert to Islam, 
named l^^sayn-quli, dedicated to some of the mujtahids of 
Kerbeia and Najaf, entitled Minhdju‘t-J'd.lihi>n fi raddi*l- 
Bdbiyya, and lithographed at Bombay in a.h. 1320 (a.d. 1902), 
also deserves mention. 

iv. BIbI POEMS. — From the time of Qurratu’l - ‘Ayn, the | 
Babi heroine who suffered martyrdom in a,d. 1862, until the 
present day, poetry of a religious and often of a rhapsodical 
character has been produced, though not in very great abund- 
ance, by Babi writers. The most celebrated Babi poets since 
the time of Qurratu’l-'Ayn are NabU, ‘Andalib, Na'im of Abada, 
and Mirza Yahya Sar-Khush ; but their poems are sporadic, and 
there does not seem to be any considerable collection of Babi 
poems, either from one or from diverse pens. 

V, Polemical wouirs.— Some of these have been incidentally 
mentioned above under classes ii. and lii,, but there exist 
ethers, such as the Rajmu'sh-Shaytdn fi razd*ih*l> Baydn 
(* Stoning of the Devil, on the vices of the Baydn ’), by Hajji 
‘Abdu’r-Rahim, lithographed (without date or place of issue) 
about A.D. 1892. This tract professes to be written in refutation 
of a Babi apology entitled Kitdbu^t-lmdn fi idhhari-Nuq^aWl- 
Baydn Q the Book of Belief, setting forth the Point of Revela- 
tion,’ i.e. the Bab), which apology is incorporated in the 
refutation. There are, however, reasons for believing that, 
under the guise of a weak and unconvincing refutation, the 
writer's object was to argue in favour of the Babi doctrine, as 
held by the elder Babis and the Ezelis, since he speaks respect- 
fully of the Bab * on account of his holy lineage,’ makes the 
refutation of §ubh-i-Ezel depend on that of the Bab (whom he 
does not effectively refute), and practically confines his attacks 
to Baha'u’llah. 

vi. The English and French writings of American and 
French believers in Baha'ism (for only in the latter days of 
Baha’u’Uah did the doctrines of which the Bab was the origin- 
ator spread beyond Asia) may conveniently be placed in a 
separate class. The chief of those which have come into the 
present writer’s hands (and there are, no doubt, many others 
with which he is unacquainted, for Baha'ism is now active m 
America, and has its centres, associations, schools, and endow- 
ments) are, in chronological order, as follows : 

Ibrahim George Kheiralla li.e. Khayru’llah) assisted by 
Howard MacNutt, Behd’u’llah(*The Glory of God’), 2 vols,, 
Chicago, 1900 ; Facts for Behaists, tr. and ed. by I. G. Kheir- 
alla (this pamphlet deals with the dispute between 'Abbas 
Efendi and his brother Muhammad 'Ah, and supports the 
claims of the latter), Chicago, 1901 ; Ibrahim George Kheiralla, 
The Three Questions, 26 pp. of English and 16 pp. of Arabic 
ikces justificatives (n.d.); Stoyan KrstofF Vatralsky, Mo- 
ammedan Qnosti&Lsm in America . the origin, history, char- 
acter, and esoteric doctrines of the Truth - knowers (from 
AJTh, Jan. 1902, pp. 67-78), Boston, 1902; Gabriel Sacy, 
Be Bkgne de Dieu et de VAgneau, connu sous le nom de 
Babysme, Cairo, 1902 ; Le Livre des Sept Preuves (a tr. of the 

* JRAS, 1892, pp. 701-705. f Tb. pp. 685-695. 

t Of works belonging to this class the two following (pub- 
lished in A.H. 1318 and 1319 r=sA.D. 1900-1901 respectively]), 
of which the present writer happens to possess copies, are in 
defence of Mirza Mul^amniad *Ali and against the claims of 
Abbas Efendi. The first is entitled Itydnu’d- DaVU li-man 
yuridu’l-Iqbdla ila sucah’s-sabU, and the second appears to be 
from the pen of Mirza Aqa Jan of Kashan, called Khadimu’lldh 
( the Servant of God ’), who was for many years Baha’u’llah's 
amanuensis, and was aftei wards among the most prominent of 
the supporters of Mirza Muhammad 'AH and the opponents of 
'Abbas Efendi. 


Bab’s DaldHl-i-Sab'a), tr. by A. L. M. Nicolas, Pans, 1902 ; 
The Revelation of Bahd'u'lldh, compiled by Isabella D. Brit- 
tingham, U.S.A., 1902 ; Myron H, Phelps, The Life and 
Teachings of Abbas Efiendi, with Introduction by Edward G. 
Browne, London and New York, 1903 ; Le Livre de la Certi- 
tude (a tr. of the Iqdn), tr by Hippolyte Dreyfus and Mirza 
Habibu’llah Shirazi, Paris, 1904 , Le Biydn Arahe, U livre 
sacr6 du Babysme de S&yyhd All Mohammed dit le Bab, tr. from 
the Arabic by A. L. M. Nicolas, Paris, 1905 ; Arthur Pilsbury 
Dodge, Whence f Why Whither I Man : Things : Other 
things, Westwood, Mass., 1907. One Ezeli manifesto, con- 
sisting chiefly of extracts from the New History, the 
Traveller's Narrative, and other works by the writer of this 
article, has also appeared in America under the title of A 
Call of Attention to the Behaists or Babists of America, by 
August J. Stenstrand, and is dated from Naperville, 111., 
Feb. 13, 1907 ; Miss Laura Clifford Barney, who at differ- 
ent periods spent a considerable time at 'Akka, and baa 
also travelled in Persia, collected orally the answers of ‘Abbas 
Efendi to a number of questions which she put to him on all 
sorts of subjects, and to which he replied from time to time. 
These replies have been published in the original Persian, in 
English, and in French almost simultaneously. The Persian 
text is entitled An-Nuru*l-abhd fi Mufdwadati 'Abdi'l Bahd, 
and on the English title-page Table Talks, collected by Laura 
Clifford Barney, London, 1908. The English version is entitled 
Some Questions answered . . . from the Persian of *Ahdul- 
Bahd, translated by Miss L. 0. Barney. The French version, 
translated from the Persian by Hippolyte Dreyfus, is entitled 
Les Legons de SL Jean d*Acre , . . recueilhes par Laura 
Clifford Barney, Paris, 1908. 

Edward G. Browne. 

BABA LALIS. — The name of a modern Indian 
monotheistic sect founded by one Ba ba Lai in the 
first half of the 17th cent. A.D. The sect is ap- 
parently now extinct. Baba Lfi.1 was a Khattri 
by caste, bom in Malwa in Kajputana. He be- 
came the pupil of a Bhakti apostle (see Bhakti- 
MARGA) named Chetan Swami, whom he followed 
to Lahore. He finally settled at Behanpur, near 
Sarhind (Sirhind) in the Pan jab, where he founded 
the sect which bears his name. 

Baba Lai was one of those Indian reformers of 
the 16th and 17th cents, who, like Kabir, Dadu, 
and the Emperor Akbar, endeavoured to found a 
purely monotheistic religion, combining elements 
derived partly from the beliefs of the Musalman 
Sufis and partly from those of the followers of the 
flindu Bhakti-marga. Like Kabir, he followed the 
Bhakti-marga in the name by which he referred to 
the Supreme, viz. Rama ; but also, as in Kabir’s 
teaching, this Rama was not to him the Deity 
incarnate as the earthly prince of Oudh, but was 
God the Father Himself, or, in other words, Rama 
after he had returned to heaven from his incarnate 
sojourn upon earth. The doctrine of incarnation, 
which is an important part of the teaching of the 
Bhakti-marga, had no place in his system. On 
the other hand, as in the Bhakti-marga and as in 
Sufiism, the keynote of his system was an all- 
absorbing love directed to a gracious personal 
God. As he himself says, ‘ The feelings of a per- 
fect disciple have not been, and cannot be, de- 
scribed ; as it is said : ** A person asked me, What 
are the sensations of a lover ? ” I replied ; When 
you are a lover, you will know.” ’ 

Babil Lai's doctrine attracted the attention of 
the liberal-minded prince Dara Shukoh, the eldest 
and favourite son of the Emperor Shah Jahan, 
who sent for him and had several interviews with 
him in the year a.d. 1649. A report of these 
interviews is preserved in a Persian work entitled 
the Nddiru^n-nikdt, our only authority on Baba 
Lai’s teaching. From this we gather that, besides 
the devoted love which was the essence and founda- 
tion of his religion, he taught that the human soul 
is a particle of the Supreme Soul, just as water 
contained in a flask is a part of the water of, say, 
the river Ganges. The flask which separates it 
from its source is the body, and blessed is the 
moment when the flask ceases to exist, and the 
water once contained in it can be reunited with 
the parent stream. The difference between the 
water in the flask and that in the Ganges is that a 
drop of wine added to tlie former would impart to 
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it its flavour, but would be lost in the river* 
Similarly the Supreme Soul, or in other words 
the Deity, is beyond accident, while the human 
soul is afflicted by sense and passion. 

Withdrawal from worldly life is prudent, but 
not necessary. The real ‘ world ’ from which the 
disciple must withdraw is forgetfulness of God, 
not clothes, or wealth, or wife, or offspring. All 
created things are derived from one material 
source, or Nature, as the tree is derived from the 
seei but the ev’^olution of the former from the 
latter requires the interference of an evolving 
Cause, or the interposition of the Creator. 

Literature.— A fuller account of the sect will be found in 
Wilson, Religious Sects of the BmAus (vol. i. of ‘ Works 
London, 1862, p. 347 ff., from winch most of the above has been 
drawn. GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 

BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS. 

[H. ZiMMERN.] 

Introduction. — At the present moment it is an 
exceedingly difficult task to give a short com- 
prehensive account of the Babylonian religion. In 
the first place, in spite of much diligent research, 
particularly in the course of the last two decades, 
the copious materials derived from the cuneiform 
inscriptions, which are ever increasing through 
new discoveries and publications, are far from being 
thoroughly investigated or arranged in a systematic 
form. The difficulty of acquiring a clear know- 
ledge of the fundamental principles and the his- 
torical development of the Bab. religion is increased 
by its complex character, due to an intermingling, 
not only of Sumerian and Semitic, hut of other 
foreign elements which find expression in it. Then, 
finally, it must he noted that among students of 
the subject great differences of opinion exist as to 
the essential character and historical evolution of 
this religion. In an objective account, such as is 
here demanded, these differences must necessarily 
he referred to. We have to deal, in the first place, 
with the following question ; Are we to hold, with 
Winckler especially, that the religion of the Baby- 
lonians and their theory of the universe in general 
are to be regarded, at the time when our sources 
begin, i,e. about B.c. 3000, as essentially complete— 
a fixed system, based on astronomical principles, 
which arose in a period which, for us, is entirely 
pre- historic ? Or, are the undoubted traces of the 
systematizing of the religion, which are found in 
our sources, and its close connexion with an astral 
scheme, only the product of a comparatively late 
period ? Was it only in the post-Babylonian, the 
Hellenistic, period that the system was perfectly 
completed, instead of having taken place, ^ as 
Winckler supposes, in the earliest known historical 
eriod ? The present writer feels compelled, from 
is study and interpretation of the sources, to 
adopt an intermediate theory between the two 
extremes just mentioned. It seems to him un- 
deniable that there was among the Babylonians, 
even at an early date, a tendency to reduce the 
world of the gods to a single system, and to carry 
out the law of correspondence between great and 
small, heavenly and earthly, time and space, ^ the 
macrocosm and the microcosm. At the same time, 
he does not feel inclined to exclude the element of 
historical evolution from the actually known period 
of Assyro-Babylonian history to the same extent as 
Winckler does. In particular, it seems to him that 
the close connexion between almost all the chief 
deities and heavenly bodies and the proportionate 
distribution of the cosmos among them rest on a 
secondary element in our sources, which it is still 
possible to trace, at least partially, in the history. 
The present writer further feels inclined to ascribe 
a more individual character to the several Baby- 


lonian divinities than is done by Winckler, and to 
harbour a strong suspicion of the theory that even 
in ancient times the several divine forms were re- 
garded in Babylonia as only partial manifestations 
of a single deity, so that they could at will be 
substituted for each other. Moreover, to a far 
larger extent than Winckler is disposed to admit, 
we seem to have to deal in the Babylonian religion 
with unreconciled differences, due partly to widely 
deviating local cults which once existed, and partly 
to the combination of Sumerian and Semitic ele- 
ments already mentioned, as well as to the varied 
survivals from older stages of the Babylonian 
religion. We cannot, then, speak of a finished 
scheme as present in the Bab. Weltanschauung and 
consequently in its religion. At the same time, it 
must be conceded that Winckler’s construction of 
a Bab. Weltanschauung has in many ways, m spite 
of its one-sidedness ana evident exaggeration, made 
possible a better understanding of the religion of 
the Babylonians. 

I. History : The principal places of worship 
and the character of the Babylonian religion in 
general. — ^At the very commencement of the cunei- 
form sources, about the year B.c. 3000, we find in 
the original documents— royal inscriptions and docu- 
ments pertaining to civil law — a perfectly confusing 
multitude of divine figures and names of temples. 
On closer inspection, these distribute themselves 
among various local cults, which possess greater or 
less importance, according to the political or re- 
ligious eminence of the respective seats of worship. 
Now, seeing that in Babylonia, in the earliest 
times, the seat of the supreme political power often 
changed, it is clear that the city- gods of diflerent 
and successive capitals might, in turn, have supreme 
significance for the whole land — a significance 
which, as a rule, continued to influence the cult 
long after the city in question had lost its political 
supremacy. In connexion with this change of the 
seat of political powder, it must early have been 
felt necessary to harmonize the local cults, which 
1 originally differed widely, and to bring the gods of 
the different places of worship into some definite 
relation to each other. In this way would be 
formed a divine State and divine families — pre- 
ferably in the triad of father, mother, son— after 
the model of the earthly State and the human 
family. Along with this went the division of the 
different parts of the cosmos among the several gods. 
The matter is still further complicated by the fact 
that in most cases, particularly in towns of South 
and Middle Babylonia, the cult of an earlier 
Sumerian population was taken over by their 
Semitic successors. Here there must naturally 
have taken place new combinations of the original 
Sumerian and the imported Semitic religious ideas. 

The most important seats of worship and their 
local deities which have to be considered are, pro- 
ceeding from south to north, as follows: Eridu 
with the cult of Ea, Uru (Ur) with Sin (the moon- 
god), Larsa with Shamash (the sun-god), Uruk 
(Erech) with Anu and Ishtar-Nana, Lagash with 
Nmgirsu, Nwpur with Enlil, Isin with Belit-Isin, 
Kish with Zamama (Ninib), Kutu (Cuthah) with 
Nergal, Bahilu (Babylon) with Marduk (Merodach), 
Barsip (Borsippa) with Nabu (Nebo), Sippar with 
Shamash, Akkad with Ishtar-Anunitu. In addi- 
tion to these, we have in the Assyrian domain : 
Ashshur with the god Ashshur, Ntnua (Nineveh) 
with Ishtar, ArbaU (Arbela) with Ishtar, and in 
Mesopotamia Earran with Sin. 

Among these cities or seats of worship, Uruk, 
Nippur, and Eridu must in the earliest times have 
been very specially prominent, since their gods, 
Anu, Enhl, and Ea, occupy from ancient days the 
chief place in the Babylonian pantiieon — a position 
which they retained (even if this was often a mere 
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form) down to the latest times. But Uru and Larsa 
must also at one time have held a chief place (as 
can he partially traced in the actual history), for 
their local deities, Sin and Sliamash, play quite 
a pre-eminent part in the whole scheme of the 
Baoylonian religion. We cannot say with equal 
certainty whether the important r61e assigned to 
Ishtar is due to her position as city-goddess of Uruk 
or as that of Akkad. Undoubtedly in the case of 
the cults of Shamash and Sin we have from the 
very beginning to do with worship of the sun and 
the moon ; but it is not so certain that, in the later 
systematic scheme of the pantheon, the connexion 
of heaven with Anu, the earth with Enlil, and 
the water with Ea, corresponds entirely with the 
original nature of these three gods. Rather may it 
have been that, under the influence of the systema- 
tizing process which had set in, particular features 
connecting one of these gods with heaven, a 
second with earth, a third with water, were so 
utilized as afterwards to distinguish them sharply 
in these three directions, and to distribute the 
cosmos among them correspondingly. Again, in 
the case of Ishtar it is a question whether her cult 
had originally to do with the worship of the morn- 
ing (and the evening) star, the planet Venus, or 
whether here once more the astral character of 
Ishtar is not a secondary phenomenon, so that we 
have originally in this deity a personification of 
fertility in human, animal, and plant life. It is 
still less certain that the gods Marduk, Nabu, 
Ninib, Nergal, who in later times were associated 
on the one hand with phases of the sun, and on the 
other with the four remaining planets known to 
the ancients, had, to begin with, any solar or astral 
significance. There is much, on the other hand, to 
indicate that the connexion of these gods with the 
heavenly bodies did not belong to their original 
cult and nature, but that other features connect- 
ing them with nature and human life are the real 
key to their original character. 

Accordingly, we are of opinion that it is im- 
possible to postulate a purely astral basis for the 
Babylonian religion, either in its Sumerian or its 
Semitic elements. On the other hand, it must 
certainly be granted that at a relatively very early 
date, i.e, partially at least, in the period repre- 
sented by our oldest sources, all the chief gods, and 
not merely those who, like Shamash and Sin, had 
their origin in the worship of the heavenly bodies, 
had been connected with the stars and the cosmos, 
and that the Babylonian religion had assumed an 
astral stamp. This comes to light in all the outward 
forms of tne religion, and finds particularly clear 
expression in the cults and the mythology. This 
wide-spread astral vein must undoubtedly he re- 
garded as an inheritance from the Sumerians. In 
its origin it is connected with the remarkable 
conception of the world as a unity — another un- 
doubted heirloom received from the Sumerians, 
which Winckler has set before us so clearly. 
According to this view of the universe, all pheno- 
mena in the macrocosm and in the microcosm, in 
heaven and on earth, are in a relation of mutual 
corre^ondence. 

2. The chief figures of the pantheon.— Some of 
these have been already mentioned, but we must 
now proceed to notice and characterize them more 
fully. 

Anu (Anum) stands at the head of the supreme 
divine triad— Anu, Enlil, Ea. Whatever may 
have been the original signification of the name, it 
was interpreted as meaning ‘ heaven,’ corresponding 
to the Sumerian ana, * heaven,’ and thus the deity 
was regarded as the heaven-god, over-against Enlil 
(the earth-god) and Ea (the water-god). He was 
thought of as enthroned in heaven, especially on 
the northern pole, which is eternally at rest. Here 


he reigned as king and father of the gods, who, for 
their part, had their homes in the stars which circle 
round the pole. Even the evil demons are in the 
last resort subject to him. The chief seat of the 
worship of Anu was Uruk ; but in later times he 
had also a temple at Ashshur, in common with the 
storm-god Adad. But, at least in the period known 
to us from our sources, his cult retired strangely 
into the background. On the other hand, he con- 
tinues to play a certain part in the mythology, 
where he is regarded as the supreme disposer of all 
events. The high esteem which, notwithstanding, 
Anu at all periods continued to enjoy as the chief 
of the gods, can only be explained as the after 
effect of a wide-spread Anu- worship belonging to a 
pre-historic time, We find Antu^ or Anatu^ men- 
tioned as the wife of Anu. She appears sometimes 
as the goddess of the earth, in contrast with her 
husband, the god of the heavens 

Enlil (Ellil) — a name which used to be generally 
misread Bel — is the second god of the highest tiiaa. 
Here he is regarded as the lord of lands, as con- 
trasted with Anu, the lord of the heavens. From 
the mythical (cosmic) great mountain of the world 
(earth-mountain), where he had his dwelling-place, 
he bears the frequent epithet of the ‘ great moun- 
tain.’ His wife is called Ninlil, also BUiUmdtate, 
the ‘ lady of lands,’ as well as Belit-ile^ the * lady of 
the gods,’ the mother-goddess /car Enlii’s 

seat of worship was the city Nippur, with the 
temple E-kur, whose remains have been excavated 
by an American expedition. The worship of this 
deity must have held a specially important place 
in the earlier Babylonian period. This can he 
gathered, not only from the direct evidence of the 
excavations at Nippur, but also from the rdle 
which, down to the latest times, Enlil plays in the 
Bab. mythology (cf, the story of the Flood) and 
hymns. For, although in later days much which 
had been ascribed to Enlil was transferred to other 
gods, particularly to Marduk of Babylon, this very 
fact proves that at a certain period Enlil must 
have occupied the chief place. 

Ea is the third god of the highest triad, and, as 
such, ruler of the water-depths. The pronuncia- 
tion of the name as Ea has not yet been quite 
fully established. Perhaps, judging from the ’A6 j in 
Damascius, the name ought rather to be read Ae 
or something similar. His seat of worship was 
Eridu in the south of Babylonia, lying near the 
sea and the embouchure of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. The cult of Ea must also once have 
enjoyed the highest reputation, as is indicated by 
the after-effects in the myths (cf., again, the story 
of the Flood) and the literature of exorcism. 
Owing to the fact that at a later date the cult of 
Eridu came, in a way that is not yet quite clear, to 
be combined with tne cult of Babylon, Ea as the 
father of Marduk remained an object of living 
worship to the latest period of the Babylonian 
religion. He is regarded as the one of the great 
gods who stands nearest to mankind, and is thus 
most ready to help in difficult situations, and who, 
as the wise god, the lord of wisdom, has always 
the necessary means of assistance at hand. In 
particular, he helps by means of his own element, 
the healing water of the streams and the under- 
ground springs, which play an exceedingly 
important part in exorcism— the peculiar domain 
of the Ea-cult. Here he is assisted by his son 
Marduk, who in this connexion is to be regarded 
not as the city-god of Babylon, but rather as a 
deity of Eridu, whose identification with the god 
of Babylon was only secondary. Ea’s wife is 
Damkina, 

Sin, the moon-god, the first of the second triad 
of gods consisting of Sin, Shamash, and Ishtar (or 
also Sin, Shamash, and Adad), is the city-god of 
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Uru (OT Ur) in South Babylonia, where his temple, 
E"kishshirgal (* house of light’), stood. But the 
Sin-cult had a strong hold at an early date also 
at Harran in Mesopotamia. For even as early as 
the sources derived from Boghazkoi (middle of 
the 2nd mill. B.C.), Sin of Harran is mentioned. 
Here also a name readily applied to him is Bel- 
ffarrdn, ‘lord of Harran.’ His wife is always 
called Ningal, ‘the great lady,’ ‘the queen.’ His 
son is Shamash, the sun-god (in Harran, Nusku 
specially appears as the son of Sin). According 
to the one view at least, Ishtar is regarded as 
his daughter. The figure of Sin was undoubtedly 
connected from the very first with the worship of 
the moon, for the name Sin was actually used by 
the Babylonians as an appellative for the moon. 
Moreover, in the hymns addressed to Sin his 
character as moon-god is quite clear ; and it may 
be noted in this connexion that the moon-god is 
regarded as a pre-eminently benignant and well- 
disposed deity. Also connected with the moon is 
Sin’s rOle as the god of oracles, although in this 
respect he is somewhat overshadowed by Shamash, 
the oracle-god ko.t 

Shamash, the sun-god, comes next to Sin in the 
series of deities, and is regarded as his son — a 
circumstance to be explained perhaps by a later 
sun-cult having displaced an earlier cult of the 
moon. In the case of Shamash also the name of 
the god is identical with the Babylonian and the 
common Semitic name for the sun, so that here 
also the connexion of this deity with the great 
star of day is at all events original. The sun-god, 
moreover, of Babylonian religion is always of the 
male sex ; whereas in South Arabia, the sun 
was worshipped as a goddess. The seats of 
worship peculiar to Shamash are : in Southern 
Babylonia, Larsa; in Northern, Sippar. In both 
of these places his temple was called E-hahbar^ 

‘ clear shining house,’ that which ‘ is as the dwell- 
ing of heaven,* His wife or mistress is Aia^ ‘ the 
bride.’ As son of Sin he is also regarded as the 
brother of Ishtar. As children of his we find men- 
tioned Kettu, ‘justice,’ and Mgsharu, ‘rectitude’ 
— personifications of qualities which belong to 
Shamash pre-eminently as the supreme divine 
judge. There is further associated with him his 
charioteer, Bunene. In many hymns Shamash is 
celebrated as the sun -god, who every morning 
favours mankind with his light, who is the 
champion of all good and the enemy and avenger 
of all evil. Thus he is specially regarded, as is 
noted above, as the supreme judge in heaven and 
on the earth, to whom all legislation is ascribed (cf. 
the introduction to the laws of Hammurabi and 
the relief figure of Shamash on the stele contain- 
ing this code). As sun-god he was at the same 
time the supreme oracle-god, in whose name all 
soothsaying was carried on, and who was the 
patron-god of the gild of soothsaying priests which 
held so important a place in Babylonia. 

Ishtar, often placed third in the triad of divin- 
ities along with Sin and Shamash, is the most 
prominent female deity in the Babylonian 
pantheon. Starting with local cults in which, as 
a female deity, she occupied the chief place, Ishtar 
came in the end practically to absorb all other 
goddesses of the Assyro-Babylonian pantheon, so 
that her name became, even at an early date, a 
Bab, appellative for ‘ goddess.* Whether her cult, 
like that of Sin and Shamash, was from ^ the 
beginning connected with star-worship— especially 
that of Venus — cannot be decided with certainty, 
although this connexion of Ishtar with the planet 
Venus and her character as ‘queen of heaven* 
may go back to remote antiquity. The name 
Ishtar, whose origin and etymology are still 
matter of dispute, does not enable us to come to 


any definite conclusion on this point. As little 
can we gather any certain information from the 
Astarte figures of the other Semitic religions, 
which are in name and character closely related to 
the Babylonian Ishtar. Possibly we ought rather 
to assume a greater antiquity for her character as 
the goddess of fertility. Her principal seats of 
worship were Uruk (where she was also worshipped 
as Nana), Akkad (here worshipped as Anunitu), 
Nineveh, and Arbela. Here too, as is indicated by 
the very names Nana and Anunitu, we have un- 
doubtedly to do with what were originally in- 
dependent local deities, who came only in the 
course of time to be connected and identified 
This no doubt also accounts for the way in which, 
in the later Assyro-Babylonian religion, quite 
heterogeneous elements are combined in the figure 
of Ishtar. Her many-sided origin is again re- 
flected in the varying genealogical relation in 
which she is placed to the other gods. Thus she 
appears at one time as the daughter of Anu,^ at 
another as the daughter of Sin. The following 
are the most prominent of the varied qualities of 
Ishtar. She is the goddess of love and of the lif< 
of Nature in general, the goddess in whose cult* 
particularly at Uruk, temple-prostitution was a 
feature. In the mythological literature, especially 
in ‘ Ishtar’s descent to Hades,’ this characteristic 
of Ishtar as the goddess of the sexual impulse 
occupies a prominent place. On the other hand, 
she is expressly the goddess of war and of the 
chase. In this aspect she is hailed with predilec- 
tion by the Assyrian kings who were lovers of war 
and the chase. The character of a mother-goddess 
appears to have been attached to the person of 
Ishtar only after the figures of other mother- 
goddesses, particularly Ninlil (Belit-ile) and 
Damkina, had been assimilated by her. In respect 
of astral connexion, we find Ishtar associated not 
only with the planet Venus, but also with the 
brightest fixed star Sirius. Her sacred animal 
is the lion, hut perhaps the dove also belongs 
to her. In the countless hymns addressed to her 
Ishtar is hailed as goddess in all the aspects men- 
tioned above. But these Ishtar-hymns some- 
times reach also a relatively high ethical level, 
glorifying her as the mightiest and most merciful 
helper of mankind, who frees from curse and sick- 
ness, and forgives sin and guilt. A unique feature 
in Bab. mythology is the relation between Ishtar 
and Tammuz (see below, under ‘Tammuz’). 

Marduk (OT Merodach), the city -god of Baby- 
lon, is, fiom the point of view of his significance 
in the Bab. mythology, most closely connected 
with the fate of the city of Babylon. Just as 
Babylon came to the front politically at a late 
date as compared with the other cities of Baby- 
lonia, but thereafter always overshadowed the 
whole in importance and power, so also Marduk 
is a younger figure in the Babylonian system 
of deities, and yet be finally comes near to 
absorbing all the other gods. The meaning of 
the name Marduk has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. His temple in Babylon was called 
E-sagila (‘lofty house’), with the temple-tower 
E4emenanki (‘house of the foundation of heaven 
and earth ’). Mention is found of his wife 
Sarpanitu (‘the silver-gleaming one’), of his 
father Ea, and of his son Nabu. But this connect- 
ing of Marduk with Ea and Nabu is undoubtedly 
accounted for by an assimilation of the local cults 
of Eridu and Borsippa and their gods Ea and 
NabCi with those of Babylon, On the other hand, 
an original feature of the Marduk-cult at Babylon 
appears to be present in the fact that his chief 
feast, the later general New Year festival d' 
Babylonia, fell at the time of the spring equinox 
This fact, along with many other plienomenak 


leads us to conclude that Marduk was essentially 
a deity 'who, as far as the year is concerned, was 
conceived as embodied in the spring sun bringing 
new life and light, and similarly embodied in 
the morning sun by dav. At a still earlier date, 
perhaps, he was regarded as only a god of vege- 
tation, who had his chief form of manifestation 
in the reviving vegetation of spring-time. On the 
other hand, the r6le of arbiter of destiny, which 
Marduk assumes at this New Year festival, seems 
to have been first taken over from Nabu. The 
same holds good with regard to further features, 
which came later to be regarded as essential 
characteristics of Marduk, although certain ori- 
ginal traits in his character may have facilitated 
this assimilation. Thus the quality of Marduk as 
the god of healing and the helper in all sickness 
and need — the r61e which he accordingly plays in 
th® literature of exorcism — is derived, as we saw in 
the case of Ea, from the cult of Eridu. The same 
source, in all likelihood, is responsible for the 
emphasis laid on Marduk as the wise and prudent 
among the gods. In like manner, the r61e of 
creator, ascribed to Marduk in the Bab. mytho- 
logy, was only secondary and transferred to him 
from other gods, like Enlil of Nippur and Ea of 
Eridu— -a conclusion clearly indicated by the 
respective myths themselves. The connecting of 
Marduk with one of the planets— during the 
supremacy of the city of Babylon, with the clear 
shming Juppiter— is certainly not original, but 
merely a product of priestly astral speculation. 
We have still to mention that the proper name 
Marduk was, in the later period, more and more 
displaced by the appellative belu^ ‘the lord,’ so 
that finally Marduk was almost exclusively 
designated as BU. In like manner, his spouse 
came to be called by preference ‘lady.’ In 

the extant hymns to Marduk naturally all the 
features are reflected which were finally ascribed 
to him as the supreme being, the king of all the 
ods. Like the hymns addressed to Ishtar and 
hamash, the Marduk-hymns belong to the noblest 
and relatively highest ethical products of the 
Babylonian literature, 

Nabu (OT JSfebo)^ the city-god of Barsip 
(Borsippa), occupied, it would seem, in the more 
ancient period before the rise of Babylon as the 
recognized capital, a more important position than 
later, when in the system of the Babylonian priest- 
hood he is regarded merely as ‘son’ of Marduk 
and as ‘recorder’ of destiny at the New Year 
festival. The name Nabu is Semitic, and signifies 
‘ announcer,’ What kind of ‘ announcement * — 
possibly that of destiny — is in view is uncertain. 
His later function, already mentioned as recorder, 
'writer of destiny, at all events favours the notion 
that the determining of destiny belonged originally 
to him, and was perhaps transferred from him to 
Marduk. Naha is regarded not only as the writer 
of destiny, but in general as the god of the art of 
writing and of science. Among other essential 
qualities of Nabu we have to note that he often 
appears as a god of vegetation— probably one of the 
most original traits in his nature. On the other hand, 
Nabu probably owes his connexion with a planet — 
latterly Mercury, in the pre-Babylonian period pos- 
sibly J uppiter— to priestly speculation, which drew 
all the deities into its astro-mythological system. 
The same reason will account also for sporadic 
references associating him with the darker half of 
the year, in opposition to Marduk, the god of the 
bright half. The temple of Nab'u in Borsippa 
bore the name E-zida ( ‘ perpetual house ’), with the 
tower E-urwiinanki (‘ house of the seven rulers of 
heaven and earth ’). Nabu’s wife is called Task- 
ffiUuy a personification of an abstract idea, 
‘audience,’ without much living content. Nana, 


too, frequently appears as the wife of Nabu, and sc 
does Nisaba the goddess of corn. 

Ninib is merely the conventional pronunciation 
of the name of a chief god of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians. Unfortunately we are still in ignorance 
as to the real phonetic reading of the name. 
Lately, indeed, we have got nearer the goal by the 
discovery that the Aramaic reproduction of the 
name of this god was composed of the consonants 
; but opinion is still divided as to the Bab. 
prototype of this Aram, equivalent. Ninib origin- 
ally belonged to the cult which had its seat at 
Nippur. Here he was regarded as the first-born 
son of Enlil, and the third of a triad composed of 
father, mother, and son (Enlil, Ninlil and Ninib), 
which we encounter in a similar fashion in most 
of the old Bab. seats of worship. His essential 
character is that of a mighty hero, who victoriously 
casts do'wm all opposing powers — the aspect under 
which he was afterwards taken over by the 
Assyrians as specially the god of war and the 
chase. In this aspect Zamaina of Kish closely 
resembles Ninib, and is occasionally directly 
identified with him. At the same time, Ninib is 
a god of healing — a quality which is specially 
ascribed also to his wife Gula, the great physician, 
the guardian patroness of the healing art. He is 
further regarded as a god of the fields— a trait which 
brings him into close contact with Ningirsu, the 
city-god of Lagash, a deity who in later times was 
very often directly identified with Ninib. Here 
again, perhaps, as in the similar case of Nabu, it 
is possible that this relation to vegetation is one 
of the oldest features in the character of Ninib. 
On the other hand, the solar and astral traits in 
Ninib may again be due to his introduction into 
the priestly astro-mythological system. As far 
as his solar character is concerned, it is still doubt- 
ful whether he is to be regarded as connected 
with the morning and spring sun, or rather to be 
thought of as associated with the sun of noon and 
summer. The planet associated with him is called 
Kaimanu (Kewan) — the name in the Babylonian 
period at least for Saturn, but perhaps in the 
earlier period for Mars. In the heaven of fixed 
stars he was localized in Orion, and it is ve^ likely 
that the conception of the constellation of Orion as 
a warrior goes back to the elevation of the war- 
like Ninib to the skies. 

Nergal is properly the city -god of Kutu (OT 
Outhah), where his temple bore the name of 
E-shitlam. The (Sumerian) name Nergal is un- 
fortunately of uncertain significance, although the 
pronunciation is fixed by its reproduction in the 
OT and on other grounds. Nergal has quite a 
peculiar position in the Babylonian pantheon and 
mythology, being expressly the god of the under 
world, r3er of the realm of the dead, and as such 
the husband of Eresh-kigal^ the sovereign lady of 
the under world (although goddesses with other 
names — Las (Laz) and Mamitu — are associated with 
him as city-goddesses of Cuthah). It is very 
questionable, however, whether this relation of 
Nergal to the realm of the dead is original, and 
not a later development due to some other trait in 
his character, or some peculiarity of the city of 
Cuthah. Thus Nergal is also a god of plague 
and fever, and as such stands very close to Ira, the 
plague-god proper, and is often identified with 
him. Like Ninib, he also appears as the god of 
war and of the chase. Again, in the same way as 
Ninib, he also appears as a benevolent god of the 
fields, granting fertility. It is possible, as was 
suggested in the ^ case of Ninib, that in this 
relation to vegetation is to be found the original 
feature of his character. On the other hand, the 
solar and astral associations may in his case also 
be secondary. For the connexion of Nergal with 
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the sun, the destructive influence of the noonday 
and midsummer sun would be the determining 
factor. As far as connexion with the planets is 
concerned, he was, at least in the Babylonian 
period, associated with Mars, but possibly at an 
earlier date with Saturn. In the firmament of 
fixed stars he was probably represented in the 
constellation of Leo (which was known in the 
Babylonian age), as we meet elsewhere with the 
lion as the symbol of NergaL 

Nusku (or Nusliku), the meaning of whose 
name is still uncertain, belongs to the cult- group 
of Nippur, where he appears as the great pleni- 
potentiary of EnliL Besides, he is met with in the 
sphere of Sin of Harran, and is here occasionally 
introduced directly as the son of Sin, As to his 
nature, we are at least certain that he is a god of 
light. Frequently his name even alternates with 
that of the fire-god Girru (Gibil). Hence, like the 
latter, Nusku is ethically regarded as the enemy 
and conqueror of all evil and the promoter of all 
good. As thus connected with the moon-god Sin, 
Nusku is specially associated with the sickle of the 
crescent moon. 

Girru (the Sem. form of the Sumer. Gibil) is the 
personification of fire, the fire-god proper of the 
Bab. pantheon. As such, he is, for instance, the 
god of smith-craft ; he is also the god of the holy 
sacrificial fire. But, above all, he readily assumes 
an ethical aspect, as the terrible god, who destroys 
evil by his purifying fire. 

Ramman (also called Adad) is the special storm- 
and thunder-god of the Babylonians. Both forms 
of his name, Ramman and Adad, of which the 
latter is the more common in Assyria, are of 
Semitic origin, and may refer to the roar of the 
thunderstorm. It is likely that the designation 
Adad is not native to Assyro-Babyloiiia, but 
goes back to the Western Semitic Eadad, But 
m any case the figure of a storm-god as such is 
of very old standing in the Babylonian pantheon, 
being found even in the Sumerian period, when he 
seems to have borne the name Ishkur, The great 
importance assigned to the storm-god in the Baby- 
lonian pantheon is evident not only from the rdle 
which he plays in the myths (e,g, the story of 
the Flood), but also, e.^r,, from the fact that, in the 
official lists of the gods, he often occupies the third 
lace in the second divine triad, namely. Sin, 
hamash, and Adad, instead of the usual Sin, 
Shamash, and Ishtar. As storm-god he was natur- 
ally hailed as the giver of the beneficent rains ; 
while, on the other hand, by withholding rain he 
could bring drought and famine on the land. In his 
aspect as thunder-god he is readily viewed as one 
who by his thunder and lightning destroys the host 
of the enemy. His symbol is the thunderbolt, his 
sacred animal the ox. In Babylonia, among other 
seats of Ramman - worship, there is mention of 
Karkara and Khallab ; in Assyria, at the ancient 
capital Ashshur, a temple was consecrated to him in 
common with Anu, who is represented as his father. 
Ramman also appears with Shamash as the god of 
oracles. The name of his wife is given as SJiala, 
Tammuz is a deity who occupies an altogether 
unique position in the Bab. pantheon. He does 
not belong to the number of the great principal 
gods. His cult must, notwithstanding, nave en- 
joyed great prestige. This is indicated by the fact 
that the Tammuz-cult survived in the lands adjoin- 
ing Babylonia on the west, and in the post-Baby- 
ionian period. The name Tammuz is derived from 
the Sumer. Dumuzi^ and signifies literally ‘real 
child ’ ; the older form is Dumuzizuab=^* real child 
of the water-depths.’ He is described as the god 
of the green plant-growth, which is produced and 
nourished by fresh water. For Tammuz is essenti- 
ally the god of vegetation, whose reviving in spring 


and withering in midsummer this deity personifies. 
Our sources do not, so far at least, enable us to 
decide whether (as in the Egyptian Osiris-cuit and 
probably in the later Tammuz- Adonis-cult outside 
Babylonia) the native Bab. Tammuz-cult saw in 
that deity a figure of human life with its growth 
and decay, and even included the hope of a continu- 
ance of life for man after death* One of the main 
features of this cult is the mourning for the prema- 
ture death of the youthful Tammuz, which found 
expression in the weeping for him by male and 
female professional mourners — a custom witnessed 
to by a number of hymns referring to it. There 
are mso traces of a joyous festival in honour of the 
revivification of Tammuz. The myth of Tammuz 
brings him into close connexion with Ishtar, makmg 
him ner husband, or rather her lover. True, it is 
Ishtar also at whose door, according to the Gil- 
gamesh epic, lies the responsibility for the yearly 
mourning for Tammuz. But side by side with this 
appears another conception, for instance in several 
Tammuz-hymns and in the so-called ‘ Descent of 
Ishtar to Hades,’ according to which it is Ishtar 
that follows Tammuz to the depths of the under 
world and seeks to bring him up again. The sister 
of Tammuz, Geshtmanna, is also found playing 
this part. 

Ashshur, the national god of the Assyrians, also 
deserves special mention. Originally the local god 
of the city bearing the same name, the old capital 
of Assyria, Ashshur thus gained the position of 
supreme god of Assyria. As such he appears at 
the time of the Assyrian supremacy especially as a 
god of war, who during campaigns gives the As- 
syrian kings victory over their enemies, and calls 
them to hold sway over all nations. It is easy to 
understand how all that was attributed originally 
to the supreme gods of Babylon — such as Anu, 
Enlil, and Marduk — came to be transferred, not 
only in the mythology but elsewhere, to Ashshur, as 
the chief god of Assyria. Thus, e.g,, he undertakes 
the conflict with the sea-monster Tiamat, which 
pla;^s so large a part in the Bab. Creation epic. 

Finally, mention must be made of the names 
Igigi and Anunuaki — designations for the Bab. 
deities as a whole, in their arrangement as gods of 
heaven and gods of the earth (under world). In 
the astral sense, in particular, we have to under- 
stand by the Igigi the gods who were thought of 
as embodied in the stars above the horizon ; while 
the star-t,ods, who had sunk below the horizon, 
were regaided as Anunnaki, 

Alongside of the great gods, properly speaking, 
whose chief representatives have Been described 
above, the Babylonians included in their religious 
gystem a great number of lesser divine beings. 
These agam were divided into those who mani- 
fested a character positively good and well-disposed 
to mankind, and those who showed a disposition 
positively hostile to man, and a desire to injure 
him. To the good spirits belong, among others, the 
guardian deities (god and goddess), one of whom 
was supposed to be assigned to every man. The 
evil demons by a favourite conception make their 
appearance in groups of seven. They play a very 
important part m the literature of exorcism, as all 
misfortune and sickness against which the exor- 
cisms were directed were traced back to their evil 
influence. In the same category with these evil 
demons were placed the spirits of the dead, the 
ghosts, to whom all kinds of hostile action towards 
the living were ascribed. 

3, The myths and epics. — In the study of the 
Babylonian religion we have at our command a 
considerable treasure of myths and epics. The 
following is a list of those which are most im- 
portant for our purpose, and thus far best known 
from the excavations: the Creation and cognate 
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myths, the Adapa myth, the story of the Flood 
with the other Atrakiiasis myths and the myth of 
the primeval kings, the Ira myth, the Labbu 
myth, the Zu myth, the Etana myth, Nergal and 
Eresh-kigal, Ishtar’s descent to Hades, the Gil- 
gamesh epic. Most of these literary remains are 
derived, in the form in which we now have them, 
for the greater part, from the libiary of Ashur- 
banipal. But internal and external evidence shows 
that their composition belongs to a much earlier 
period. In the case of some of them we have even 
actual copies of an earlier date (c. 2000-1500 B.C.). 

(a) The Creation. — This part of the Babylonian 
mythology — partially known to us, even before 
the re-discovery of ancient Babylonia, from the 
Greek tradition of Berossus — receives fullest treat- 
ment in the cuneiform mythological literature in 
the seven-tablet epic Enuma elish^ so called from 
its opening words. The contents are briedy as 
follows : Before the heavens and the earth were 
made, the^ primeval father Apsu and the primeval 
mother Tiamat {both personifications of the prim- 
eval ocean) along with their son Mummu were in 
existence. From these in a succession of genera- 
tions sprang the gods. Apsu and Tiamat, disturbed 
in the peace they had up to this time enjoyed, and 
accordingly discontented with the new condition 
of afiairs, devise a plan against the new world of 
gods. Apsu perishes at this stage. But Tiamat 
vigorously prosecutes the scheme, and chooses for 
herself a new husband and assistant in the person 
of Kingu, to whom she gives the tablets of destiny. 
She attracts a section of gods to her side, and 
creates a number of monsters — the eleven — to help 
her in the battle against the gods. The contest at 
once begins. After several other gods have at- 
tempted in vain to overcome Tiamat, Marduk at 
last offers to enter the lists against her. But he 
stipulates that, if he is victorious, the highest place 
among the gods shall in future belong to him. In 
a solemn conclave of the gods this condition is 
accepted, and homage is done to him as the future 
king of the gods. Then comes a detailed and most 
vivid pictuie of the preparations for the battle of 
Marduk with Tiamat and of the battle itself. 
Marduk proves victor, and puts an end to Tiamat. 
He then turns his attention to the gods in her train, 
overcomes these also, and makes them prisoners. 
In the same way he renders harmless the monsters 
she has created to assist her, and finally her hus- 
band Kingu suffers the same fate. Marduk then 
returns to the corpse of Tiamat and cuts it in two 
parts, from which he fashions the heavens and the 
earth. Then follow the several acts of creation. 
Accounts have been discovered of the formation 
of the heavenly bodies, and, after a large gap, the 
beginning of an account of the creation of man. 
The whole concludes with a hymn to Marduk as 
the creator-god. It is worthy of note that this 
version of the Creation myth is clearly adapted to 
the position of Marduk as city-god of Babylon, the 
r6le of creator being ascribed to him, although in 
other versions and at other centres of worship it 
was filled, by such gods as Anu, Enlil, or Ea. 
The creation of the world by Marduk forma at the 
same time the festal legend of the Babylonian New 
Year festival, the creation of the world being evi- 
dently paralleled with the annual reviving of nature 
in the spring. Alongside of this highly detailed 
version of the Creation myth we possess a shorter 
one, which, apart from a number of other marked 
variations, dift'ers from the other particularly in 
this, that it knows nothing of the battle of Marduk 
with Tiamat, but describes the world as arising — 
here also out of the ocean — without confiict, in 
quite a peaceful manner. 

(h) While, as yet at least, we cannot prove the 
existence in Babylon of a so-called Paradise 


legend proper, we have in the myth of Adapa a 
story which seems intended to explain the mortality 
of man as opposed to the immortality of the gods. 
Adapa, a son of Ea, has received from his father a 
high degree of wisdom— hence his designation ‘ the 
superlatively prudent’ (Atrakhasls)— hut not the 
gift of eternal life. On account of an act of vio- 
lence committed by him, lie is cited to appear before 
the throne of Anu, the god of heaven, Adapa 
here had the opportunity, by partaking of the food 
and water of life which Anu offered him, of acquir- 
ing immortality for himself. But, acting on a prior 
counsel of Ea, he rejected the offered gifts, and thus 
forfeited eternal life. 

(c) Between the Creation and the Flood the Bah. 
mythical chronologjr, at least as we know it from 
Berossus, — the cuneiform originals supply as yet 
only sporadic traces, — interposes a list of ten 
prime'val kings, of whom the hero of the Flood, 
Utnapishtim-Atrakhasis (in Berossus, Xisuthros), 
is the last. The inscriptions hitherto have yielded 
no details concerning any of these kings except 
the seventh in Berossus’ list, Evedoranchos. Ac- 
cording to them, Enmeduranki — the native form 
of the name — was king in Sippar, the city of the 
sun-god Shamash. The latter adopted him as lus 
associate, and taught him all the secrets of the 
soothsayer’s art. Hence Enmeduranki was re- 
garded by the Babylonians as the ancestor of tlv' 
highly esteemed soothsaying priests. 

(d) It is most likely the same Atrakhans as the 
hero of the legend of the Flood that meets us in 
another mythical story. This myth tells how all 
kinds of plague, blight, pestilence, famine, and 
sickness were sent upon men by Enlil, the lord of 
gods, on account of their constantly repeated trans- 
gressions. But Atrakhasis, who also appears in 
this myth as a confidant of Ea, always succeeds 
by his mtercession in securing the cessation of the 
judgment. The connexion of this with the Flood 
myth is probably that the Flood was thought of 
as the last great judgment of Enlil on men be- 
cause of their continual relapses into sin — a judg- 
ment from which there was no escape except for 
Atrakhasis himself. 

(e) It is not so certain whether the myth of the 
destroying god Ira should be placed in the same 
category, i.e. among the judgments preceding the 
Flood. In this myth Ira’s plenipotentiary, Ishum, 
at his command traverses all lands, and works a 
frightful carnage among men. 

(/) The Bab. Flood narrative, like that of the 
Creation, was long known from the pages ot 
Berossus. In the original recovered by the ex- 
cavations, the story forms part of the Gilgamesh 
epic, although there are clear indications that it 
once existed independently. The chief features 
of the story are briefly as follows. The gods in 
solemn assembly determine to send a flood in 
order to punish men for their sins (this is plainly 
stated, at least at the close of the narrative). 
The god Ea, who had been present at the council, 
reveals this design to a prot6g6 of his, Utna- 
pishtim — also Atrakhasis, ‘ the superlatively 

prudent * — of the city of Shurippak, and commands 
him to build a ship for his safety, and to take 
living creatures of every kind with him into it. 
Utnapishtim carries out the command, builds his 
ship according to a scale supplied by the god, and 
introduces his family and relatives, as well as all 
kinds of animals, into it. Shortly before the be- 
ginning of the flood, whose advent had been pre- 
viously indicated to him by a divine sign, he 
enters the ship himself and closes the door, en- 
trusting the steersman with the guidance of the 
vessel. Early next morning the flood breaks 
forth, accompanied by violent storms and thick 
darkness. The gods themselves are afraid of the 


flood, and ascend to heaven. The mother of the 
gods laments over the destruction of her human 
offspring, and repents having given her assent to 
the flood in the conclave of the gods. Six days 
and six nights the flood rages. But on the seventh 
day the sea is calm and the storm ceases, Utna- 
ishtim opens an air-hole, and the light falls on 
is cheeks. Then land begins to appear, and the 
ship grounds on the mountain Nisir. After seven 
days, Utnapishtim lets a dove fly from the ship. 
But she comes back because she finds no resting- 
place. The same happens with a swallow, which 
Utnapishtim next sets free. At last a raven, 
which was the third bird liberated, does not re- 
turn, having settled down to feed. Then Utna- 
pishtim brings out all that are in the ship, and 
offers a sacrifice, whose sweet smell the gods per- 
ceive with pleasure. Then follows a scene in 
which the mother of the gods and Ea wrangle 
with Enlil for having caused the flood. Enlil 
himself, however, is enraged that all men did 
not perish, and that one, Utnapishtim, with his 
family, has been saved. In the end, however, he 
changes his mind, and even endows Utnapishtim 
and his wife with the divine nature, and removes 
them to the realm far distant, to the ‘ estuary of 
the streams.’ 

We do not ^rpose here to discuss the real 
meaning of the Babylonian Flood myth — a subject 
on which the opinions of students are very much 
divided. We may say, however, that in all pro- 
bability no actual historical occurrence is even 
reflected in it ; it is more likely that we have to 
do with a nature myth whose background is 
formed by events in the daily and yearly course 
of the sun. 

Igr) The subject of the Lalibu myth is the raging of 
a fabulous lion-like monster, allied with a mythical 
water-serpent, against men on the earth. After 
vain attempts on the part of other gods, one god 
finally succeeds in overcoming this lion (lahbu)^ 
and thereby procures for himself divine supremacy, 
as Marduk old after his victory over Tiamat. 

(h) The Zu myth relates now the tablets of 
destiny, whose possession ensures the supreme 
power, were once stolen from Enlil by the storm- 
god Zu. Here, again, the supremacy is promised 
to whoever recovers the tablets from Zu. And, as 
in the case of Tiamat and of Labbu, it happens that 
various gods make vain attempts till at last— -for so 
we may complete the defective text— one of them 
is successful. 

{i) The Etana myth has for its principal figure 
Etana, a primeval hero, who seems to be regarded 
as the founder of the kingship on earth. In order 
to bring about the happy birth of his son, who is 
to be the first king on earth, he applies, by the 
advice of Shamash, to the eagle for help to bring 
from heaven the medicinal herb which shall secure 
a safe delivery. Etana, seated upon the eagle, 
undertakes a journey, described with epic fulness 
of detail, to the highest heaven, to the throne of the 
queen of heaven, Ishtar, where the wonder-working 
lant is kept. But when he has almost reached 
is goal, Etana is overcome with fear, and drags 
the eagle down with him till both fall on the earth. 
Unfortunately, the conclusion is wanting, but pre- 
sumably it was to the efiect that the child, in 
spite of the deadly fall of Etana, came happily 
into the world and became the ruler of the land. 
The same myth further tells how this eagle, as an 
enemy of the serpent, once devoured its brood, in 
return for which the serpent plucked his wings and 
left him in a pitiable condition in a ditch. This 
event seems to have taken place before the flight 
to heaven with Etana ; hence we may assume that, 
after his misfortune with the serpent, the eagle 
regained his lost powers. 


{j) The myth of Nergal and Eresh-kigal tells how 
Nergal efiected a violent entrance into the under 
world and threatened its goddess, Eresh-kigal, 
hut afterwards became her husband and king of 
that realm. The visit of Nergal to the lower 
world was occasioned by a dispute, caused by 
Nergal, between Eresh-kigal and the gods of the 
upper world. In his passage he is accompanied by 
twice seven fever-demons. 

(k) The following are the principal points in the 
so-called Descent q/ Ishtar to Haaes, Ishtar, the 
daughter of Sin, directs her steps to the realm 
of the dead, which, so far as its appearance and 
inhabitants are concerned, is painted in the 
darkest colours. On arriving at the door of the 
realm of death, she imperiously demands entrance 
from the doorkeeper, and, on the command of 
Eresh-kigal, this is granted. At every one of the 
seven doors, however, an article of clothing is 
taken from her by the doorkeepers, so that finally 
she has to enter the kingdom of the dead perfectly 
naked. Here she is imprisoned by Namtaru, at 
the command of his mistress Eresh-kigal. Coinci- 
dent with IshtaFs descent to the lower world, all 
sexual intercourse ceases on earth among both 
men and animals. In this extremity Ea inter- 
poses. He creates a messenger, Situshunamir, 
and sends him to the under world, with the 
result that Eresh-kigal, although against her will, 
commands Namtaru to sprinkle Ishtar with ' water 
of life ’ and to lead her out through the seven doors 
of the under world, restoring her garments as she 
goes. The conclusion of the mythical narrative 
then refers, in a way as yet not very clearly 
understood, to Tammuz, the youthful husband of 
Ishtar, and his worship, which seems to be con- 
nected with the cult of the dead. 

(l) The Gilgamesh epic is, so far as we can now 
judge, the most extensive epic poem of the Baby- 
lonians. It is specially rich in mythological 
matter, and hence, in spite of its being for the 
most part a heroic epic, its main contents deserve 
to be indicated here. The story is as follows. 
Gilgamesh is the ruler of the city of Uruk. His 
yoke rests heavily on the citizens. In answer to 
the prayer of the people of Uruk, the goddess 
Aruru creates Eabani in order that he may go on 
adventures with Gilgamesh. Eabani, a creature 
possessed of great strength of body and violent 
sensual desires, dwells at first in the steppes with 
the wild beasts. It is only by means of a variety 
of treacherous devices, among which the seductive 
arts of a prostitute play the chief r61e, that he can 
be prevailed upon to enter Uruk and become the 
companion of Gilgamesh. Together, the two make 
an expedition to the cedar mountain in the East, 
where dwells the goddess Ishtar — probably the 
city-goddess of Uruk, who had been carried off by 
the Elamites— guarded by the watchman gum- 
baba. Their aim is to Kill the watchman and 
obtain possession of Ishtar. After a fierce conflict, 
Gilgamesh and Eabani succeed in slaying Hum- 
baba. Ishtar then offers her love to the victorious 
Gilgamesh, who, however, repels her advances, 
because she has had many lovers and has always 
destroyed them. Highly incensed at this affront, 
Ishtar gets her father Anu to create the ox of 
heaven, and sends him against Gilgamesh to de- 
stroy him. But Gilgamesh and Eabani succeed 
in slaying the ox, and thereby rouse afresh the 
wrath of Ishtar, who is besides cruelly taunted 
by Eabani. It may be as a consequence of this 
conduct that we find Eabani attacked by severe 
sickness which ends in his death. Gilgamesh, 
deeply affected by the death of his comrade, 
hurries unresting over the steppes. His object 
is to seek in the far distance, at ‘the estuary of 
the streams,’ his deified ancestor, Utnapishtim — 
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also called Khasisatra (Atrakhasis), ‘ the super- 
latively wise’ — the hero of the Flood. But the 
way is exceedingly difficult. First it leads through 
the uncultivated steppe, where lions have their 
dens ; then it goes through the dark mountain 
Mashu, whose entrance is guarded by two terrible 
scorpion-like men, who only with difficulty allow 
him to pass. When he emerges on the other side 
of the mountain Mashu, Gilgamesh comes to a 
wonderful park of the gods, lying on the seashore, 
where the goddess Sabitu, covered with a veil, 
sits on the * throne of the sea.’ From her Gil- 
gamesh receives directions as to the way to Utna- 
pishtim, and is advised to apply to his boatman in 
the neighbourhood that he may ferry him over the 
sea and the ‘ water of death ’ to his great ancestor. 
Gilgamesh follows this counsel, finds the boatman, 
and after all kinds of adventures, especially in 
crossing the * water of death,’ he reaches Utna- 
pishtim. That hero imparts to the new arrival 
instniction regarding the meaning of human life, 
and, at his request, gives him a detailed account 
of the Flood and of his own translation to his 
present dwelling-place at the close of the Flood. 
It is, in fact, the Babylonian account of the Deluge, 
shortly sketched above, which is here interwoven 
as an episode into the Gilgamesh epic. At the 
close of this narrative, Utnapishtim and his wife 
have recourse to all kinds of magic manipulations, 
in order to assist their guest to * life,’ but only 
with very imperfect success. By direction of 
Utnapishtim, the boatman then causes Gilgamesh 
to bathe at the place of purification, and thereafter 
embarks with him to restore him to his home. 
Gilgamesh luckily finds in the deep waters a 
wonder-working plant mentioned by Utnapishtim, 
to which he gives the name * when grey-haired, the 
man becomes young again.’ This he intends to 
take with him to UruK, to eat it, and to leturn 
to the condition of youth. But on the way the 
wondrous plant is snatched from him by a serpent. 
Great lamentation follows. Finally, along with 
the boatman, he reaches Uruk, but without the 
plant. The conclusion of the epic then i elates 
how Gilgamesh, by means of necromancy, enters 
into communication with the spirit of nis dead 
friend Eabani, and obtains information from him 
regarding the nature of the realm of the dead. 

^ 4. The realm of the dead and belief in a future 
life. — The ideas of the Babylonians regarding a life 
after death are to be discovered from various pass- 
ages in the mythological literature containing 
descriptions ot the realm of the dead*. e,g. the 
Descent of Ishtar to Hades, the Ilnd, Xth, and 
Xllth tablets of the Gilgamesh epic, the myth of 
Nergal and Eresh-kigal, and a variety of sporadic 
passages. On the other hand, certain pictorial 
representations, the so-called Hades reliefs, which 
were formerly regarded as pictures of funeral rites 
and of the Babylonian heJl, cannot, according to 
later investigation, be viewed in this light. The 
Bab. realm of the dead is depicted in the above 
passages as a dark place under the surface of the 
earth, full of dust, wherein the dead, clothed in 
'Ringed raiment, spend a shadowy existence, having 
the dust of the earth as their food. The approach 
to this home of the dead appears to be situated in 
the western region of the earth, and is efiected 
through seven gates, and therefore seven walls. 
The entrance is yarded by sentinels. The fate of 
the dead in the lower world seems to vary accord- 
ing to the way in which they passed from life — 
those, for instance, who fell in battle obtain a 
relatively endurable lot (drinking pure water) — or 
according to the degree in which they are provided 
with otierings by surviving relatives. The worst 
fate, according to Bab. notions, that could befall a 
dead person was to remain unburied. The judg- 


ment, too, which the Anunnaki pronounced at the 
entrance of a dead man into the under world no 
doubt determined largely the conditions of his so- 
journ there. The ruler of the realm of the dead 
is the goddess Eresh-kigal, also called Allatu, who 
is enthroned in a palace as queen. Her husband 
appears sometimes as Nergal and again as Ninazii. 
To her retinue belong also Belit-seri, the great 
recorderess of the under world, and* Namtaru, the 
attendant of Eresh-kigal, who carries out her com- 
mands. In this place of the departed there is also 
to be found a spiing of Hhe water of life,’ which 
seems to be under the control of the Anunnaki. 
The fate of the dead in the under world seems, 
according to Bab. conceptions, to have been unalter- 
able and permanent. Thus far, at ail events, no 
certain traces liave been found in the Bab. litera- 
ture of any belief in a general resurrection or in 
the transmigration of souls. The deification of the 
kings in the old Bab. period — partially during 
their lifetime and especially after their death — is 
to he otherwise interpreted, and proves nothing 
regarding a belief in a general resurrection. 

The cult of the dead had an important place in 
Babylonia and Assyria, although not neaily to the 
same extent as in Egypt. Among its rites were 
the arranging of the obsequies, coupled with the 
appropriate funeral dirge and the usual mourning 
ceremonies, as well as the regular provision of food 
and drink as offerings to the departed. The method 
of disposing of the corpse was always, at least in 
the historic period (as we learn from the inscrip- 
tions and the excavations), that of burial ; and all 
kinds of ornaments and utensils accompanied the 
body into the grave. 

5. Soothsaying and exorcism. — Soothsaying 
and exorcism in their various forms play a very 
large rOle in the Bab, religion. Both of these arts 
were not merely practised unofficially, but formed 
an important part of the official State religion. 
Thus in all the inscriptions of the Bab, and Assyr. 
kings, from the earliest to the latest date, we read 
of their having recourse to the soothsayer and 
exorcist at every critical moment of their under- 
takings as well as in connexion with all important 
religious ceremonies. This accounts for the high 
esteem which was always enjoyed by the priestly 
soothsayer and the priestly exorcist in Babylonia 
and Assyiia. For the same reason the texts relat- 
ing to soothsaying and exorcism are so exceedingly 
numerous as to form the chief component of the 
whole Bab. religious literature. 

The principal spheres from which the soothsayer 
drew his omens were the heavens — particularly 
solar, lunar, and planetary phenomena— and entrails 
— particularly the liver of sheep ofiered in sacrifice. 
Thus, astrology on the one hand and examination 
of livers on the other could almost be described as 
the characteristic features of Bab. soothsaying. 
There were, however, numerous other phenomena 
from which omens were obtained. Thus, even as 
early as the Hammui-abi period, we have texts re- 
lating to hydromancy. There are also numerous 
instances of soothsaying from dreams, from the 
action of animals of all kinds, especially from the 
flight of birds, from unnatural phenomena such 
as monstrous births — human or animal, — from 
atmospheric changes, and so on. The copious Bab. 
literature on the subject consists of exhaustive 
catechism-like text- books for the soothsaying 
priests. All possible occurrences are casuistically 
stated, and their various interpretations given, 
according to a scheme such as the following : ‘ If 
such and such is the condition of the liver of the 
sheep, then the king (or the land) will have such 
and such an experience (happy or otherwise).’ In- 
scribed clay models of sheep livers, of which only 
two specimens have as yet been discovered, were 
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even used to educate in this kind of soothsaying. 
There have also come down to us very minute in- 
structions regarding the ritual to be observed in 
practising the art in question. The patron of the 
soothsaying priests was Shamash, although Adad’s 
name is frequently coupled with his as occupying a 
secondary place. 

From a religious point of view a much higher 
stage than this act of soothsaying in the narrower 
sense exhibits is to be found in oracular responses 
of a comforting and encouraging character, which 
were given by priests and especially by priestesses, 
in the name of the deity. But the extant litera- 
ture belonging to this department cannot with 
certainty be dated earlier than the 7 th cent., the 
time of Esarhaddon and AshurbanipaL 
The art of exorcism occupies a similarly import- 
ant place in the Assyro-Babylonian religion. The 
priest-exorcist found his sphere of work especially 
in cases of sickness, where the function of the 
physician was only gradually evolved from that 
of the exorcist. It was the duty of the latter to 
remove the ban which was supposed to lie on the 
sick person, and to drive out the hostile demons 
who had presumably caused the trouble. But in 
addition to cases of actual sickness, the exorcist 
was called in whenever there was any suspicion of 
enchantment by evil demons or human beings — 
witches and wizards — who were conceived to act as 
the instruments of demons. In the same way it 
fell to the exorcist to assist at all kinds of cere- 
monial actions, such as the consecration of temples, 
the erection of pictures of the gods, etc., and also 
at the worship of the dead — in short, on every occa- 
sion on which men believed they had to fear the 
interposition of hostile divine powers, and where 
accordingly the exorcist by means of his charms 
would be able to counteract the activity of evil 
spirits. The means used by the exorcist in the 
ritual consisted, in the first place, in the repetition 
of incantations, a huge mass of which have been 
handed down to us in the Babylonian and Assyrian 
literatures. In addition, there were a great many 
ritual actions, such as sprinkling with water, smear- 
ing the body of the patient, the practice of symbolic 
ceremonies such as the burning of all kinds of 
objects, and the like. An important r61e was 
played also by the penitent who was the subject of 
exorcism. He had to take a multiform part in the 
whole proceeding, by recitation and various other 
actions, such as casting himself on the ground, 
kneeling, etc. As in the case of soothsaying so in 
the service of exorcism, an extremely complicated 
ritual was in use, of which we possess extensive 
fragments in the form of texts relating to liturgical | 
arrangements. Ea and Marduk appear as the 
chief gods of the exorcist cult. Eridu, the seat of 
Ea’s worship, is regarded as the home of the rites 
of exorcism. 

6 , Hymns and prayers. — The Bab. hymns and 
prayers to the gods reach a much higher religious 
level than the extensive literature of soothsaying 
and exorcism. Here again a large literature is at 
our disposal, although much of it is unfortunately 
as yet in a very fragmentary condition. This 
hymn-literature, as we are now able to prove from 
identical copies belon^ng to the old Bab. period, 
emanated preponderatin^y from this very early 
date. From that time they were handed down 
with little variation, through thousands of years, 
to the latest times of the cuneiform inscriptions. 
We obtain from these hymns valuable insight into 
the religious ideas of the earliest Babylonian period. 
On the other hand, they can liaraiy be used as 
sources for the knowledge of the Assyro-Babylonian 
religion of the later epochs. For this we have 
rather to take account of the prayers and hymn- 
like invocations which are frequently introduced 


in the royal inscriptions of Bah. and Assyr. rulers, 
and whose date can thus be exactly fixed. It must 
also be noted that the Babylonian hymnology, so 
far as yet known, is almost exclusively of a litur- 
gical character. Further, by far the greater 
number of the hymns in question belong to the 
ritual of exorcism, although the connexion of a 
hymn with this cult must often have been only 
secondaiT. As to form, the Bab. hymns are, as 
was to oe expected, characterized by a strongly 
marked rhythm. This strikes the eye at once from 
the fact that the verses each occupy a separate 
line, and often half -verses are indicated by the 
writing being in columns. The same impression 
is made on the eye by the frequent combination of 
two verses into a double verse. Similar phenomena 
are found in the other poetical literature of the 
BaWlonians, in the myths, epics, incantations, etc. 

Most of the liturgical pieces, so far as they 
are not formulae for exorcism, consist of festal 
hymns in honour of a god or goddess. These were 
sung by the priests or priestesses on the parti- 
cular feast days, and were intended for the glori- 
fication of a particular deity — often through the 
description of his exploits as portrayed in the 
myths. Thus we possess a series of New Year 
hymns, which were intended to be sung at 
the New Year festival, Marduk’s festival in the 
spring. So there are a number of hymns to 
Tammuz, which no doubt were used especially on 
the occasions of the weeping for Tammuz and the 
rejoicing for his return. In the case of many 
other hymns, such, for instance, as those to Sin, 
Shamash, or Ishtar, there is little doubt that these 
also were intended mainly for festivals in honour 
of these deities. On the other hand, the numerous 
incantation hymns, as is at once indicated through 
their frequent introduction into the exorcistic 
liturgies, were destined for the mouth either of the 
priest or of the penitent, to be employed for purposes 
of exorcism. These incantation formulae, like the 
act of exorcism itself, exhibit a fixed type, the 
different successive acts of the ritual finding 
expression in the hymn, now in a shorter and now 
in a longer form. In the case of the priest we 
have the recitation of his credentials, the de- 
scription of the action of the demon, the praise of 
the god who overcomes the hostile demon, and 
finally the act of exorcism proper. In the case of 
the penitent, there is the confession of sin, the 
singing of a lament, the repetition of a penitential 
litany, and, finally, the offering of a prayer of 
thanksgiving, and the singing of a hymn of praise 
for the divine help received. So far as their 
contents are concerned, we constantly encounter, 
alike in the festal hymns and the incantation 
formulse, the most elevated religious and ethical 
conceptions to be met with in the whole Babylonian 
literature. 

7 . Temples, priests, sacrifices, rites, festivals.— 
The inscriptions, from the earliest to the latest 
period, all go to show how numerous were the 
temples which the Babylonians and Assyrians 
erected for the worship of their gods. Not only 
had every city-god his chief sanctuary at his 
special seat of worship, but also all the gods 
belonging to the same group with him, as well as 
a multitude of gods outside it, had temples erected 
for their worship, at least in all the larger cities. 
The structural plan of the Babylonian temple can 
to a certain extent be gathered from the numerous 
inscriptions of Bab. and Assyr, kings relating to 
temples built by them. Lately our intormation has 
been extended by the discoveries in Nippur, Baby- 
lon, and Ashshur, where a number of ground-plans 
have been unearthed. Allowing for all kinds of 
variations in detail, the general type of building 
seems to have been as follows. A large rectangular 
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court, approached through a smaller fore-court, 
occupied the principal space. At the end farthest 
from the entrance there was a small sanctuary, 
the most holy place of the temple, where the 
image of the god was set up. At the sides of the 
great hall there were to be found a variety of side- 
chambers, used for keeping the temple-vessels, 
and as apartments for the priests. The temple 
proper had attached to it a storeyed tower [ziqqurat) 
rising from a square foundation. This tower was 
regarded as specially sacred, and bore a special 
name. Like the temple as a whole, the tower in 
particular was looked on as an earthly copy of the 
world -structure, which was also conceived as of 
storeyed form. The tower seems also to have 
been frequently looked on as the ‘grave' of the 
god to whom the temple belonged. The names of 
the temples and temple-towers belong almost 
exclusively to the old sacred Sumerian language 
— an indication of the influence which ideas 
originally Sumerian continued to exert on the 
Bab. cult. We must note also a very important 
part that was Delayed by the temples in the great 
cities such as Babylon, Nippur, and Sippar, alto- 
gether apart from the religious sphere. Owing to 
their possession of extensive lands and their wealth 
derived from other sources, they were a deter- 
mining factor in the economic life of Babylon, 
becoming to a large extent centres of trade, rroof 
of tbis is found in the numerous commercial 
contracts, belonging to the earliest as well as the 
latest period, which have been discovered in the 
temple archives. 

In view of the important place which religion 
occupied in the life of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, the prestige and power of the priests 
were at all periods naturally very great. When- 
ever any of the kings, as, e,^., Sennacherib, 
attempted to free himself from the tyranny of 
the priesthood, his action simply recoiled upon 
himself, and a reaction always set in which 
only _ intensified the power of the priests. The 
subdivisions of the priesthood were many, as is 
sufficiently evidenced by the great variety of 
designations applied to them, A specially im- 
portant place was held by the priestly soothsayers 
and the exorcists or propitiatory priests, whose 
functions have been dealt with in the foregoing 
section on ‘ Soothsaying and exorcism.’ A peculiar 
position was occupied also by the priestly 
musicians, whose duty it was to sing the hymns 
in the performance of the cult. For each of these 
separate classes of priests there were special 
ritual instructions, which are still partially extant. 
These give most minute directions regarding the 
separate functions of the priests in the various acts 
of worship. The different classes of priests also 
formed among themselves exclusive bodies with 
their own traditions. In this connexion the 
gild of soothsayers was specially exclusive, the 
office descending from father to son, and very 
strict rules being laid down as to physical con- 
dition as a qualification for priestly service. 
Similar, though presumably not quite so stringent, 
regulations would apply to other priestly gilds. 
The fact that the arts of reading and writing, and 
indeed every branch of knowledge, were in the 
hands of the priests, readily explains why in the 
Bab. literature almost every subject is looked at 
from the point of view of religion and priestly 
wisdom. This knowledge as well as acquaintance 
with writing and literature — in Babylonia no easy 
attainment — were communicated esoterically in 
the priestly schools, where successive generations 
of priests underwent long years of instruction. 
Of this we have abundant evidence through our 
possession of the actual tablets used in this training. 
Priestesses are also repeatedly to be met with in 


Babylonia, especially in connexion with the cult 
of Ishtar ; but women make their appearance in 
the cult more especially as discharging the function 
of hierodouloi or temple-prostitutes. 

At all periods of the Assyro-Baby Ionian religion 
the sacrificial system was extensive and multiform. 
Much can be gathered about Bab. sacrificial 
customs not only from numerous notices in the 
inscriptions, but also from pictorial representations 
of sacrificial scenes. Very frequently the sacrifice is 
regarded, quite in accordance with its original idea, 
as a gift, supplying the god with food or drink, or 
(in the case of the ‘ incense ’-oflering) causing him to 
smell a sweet odour. But in other passages the idea 
clearly emerges that the animal sacrifice is a sub- 
stitute for a human sacrifice that would otherwise 
have to be offered to the gods. At the same time, 
there is not any certain trace of actual human sacri- 
fice either in the literature or in the pictorial repre- 
sentations. The ofierings came to be regarded to a 
large extent as simply a temple-due, and as means 
of support for the numerous priests. The materials 
of the bloodless offerings were chiefly bread, wine, 
water, mead, honey, butter, milk, oil, grain, and 
fruit. The animal sacrifices usually consisted of 
oxen and sheep, but other domestic animals were 
also offered, as well as fowls and fish, and even wild 
animals. For the ‘ incense ’-oflering cedar and 
cypress wood, and flour, cane, and myrtle were 
used. In the case of the animal sacrifices, definite 
arts were reserved for the god, while other parts 
ecame the portion of the j^riests. Strangely 
enough, the blood of the sacrificial victim does not 
seem to have played any conspicuous part in the 
Bab. ritual. In addition to the ofierings proper, 
it was cusbomary at all periods of Bab. antiquity 
to bring the most varied gifts to the temple as 
votive offerings. 

Side by side with sacrifices and votive offerings, 
there was a great variety of other rites in the Bab. 
religion. Among these an important place is held 
by^ the propitiatory rites practised by the exorcizing 
priests, who have been referred to in the section 
on ‘ Soothsaying and exorcism. ’ Then we have also 
the mourning customs connected with the cult of 
the dead. These included such practices as the 
beating of the thigh and the breast, the plucking 
out of the beard, and the mutilation of the body by 
means of knives. The supreme occasions of the 
cult were naturally the festivals. Of these by far 
the most prominent was the Babylonian New Year 
festival. This feast was in earlier times held in 
honour of other gods. But when the Marduk-cult 
of the capital, Babylon, came to the forefront, the 
New Year feast became at once the chief festival 
of Marduk and the greatest and most important 
festival in the Bab. calendar. It was celebrated 
on the first days of the month Nisan, at the time of 
the spring equinox. One feature of it was a 
procession, in which the image of Marduk was 
taken in a gorgeously equipped ship -car along 
the festal street from his temple, E-sagila, to the 
house of the New Year festival, and thence back 
to his temple. Neighbouring towns also brought 
the images of their gods to Babylon to join in 
this procession. At the time of the festival the 
gods were supposed to sit in solemn conclave, 
under the presidency of Marduk, in the chamber 
of destiny, in order to determine the fates for the 
coming year. Among other festivals mentioned 
in the Bab. literature, a special place belongs to the 
lament for Tammuz in midsummer, in the month 
called after him. Prominent also is the feast of 
Ishtar in the following month, Ab. Among the 
days of each month the 7th, 14th, 21st, 28th, and 
also the 19th w^ere supposed to be specially un- 
lucky, and therefore there was a general suspension 
of business on these days. 
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General remarks on tee cearaoter op 
TEE Babylonian religion.—U is very difficult 
to form a just estimate of the value and relative 
standing of Babylonian religious thought. This is 
iue to the fact that we are for the most part 
dependent on official documents, such as royal ! 
inscriptions, liturgical collections, etc. ; we have 
very few documents of a private and individual 
nature which would give us actual insight into the 
religious ideas which the people connected with the 
external and traditional ritual forms and doctrines. 
But we may regard it as practically certain that in 
course of time, even when external religious forms 
were retained unaltered, the mental attitude to- 
wards them underwent important changes. This 
may be assumed, in particular, for the later 
Assyrian and the New JBab. period, and it finds 
support in isolated expressions in the inscriptions. 
Again, it is difficult to judge whether, and to what 
extent, there existed a simple unquestioning piety 
among the people, alongside of the learning and 
parti^ly conscious deception of the priestly specu- 
lations. The presence among the Babylonians of 
this simple piety, a child-like trust in the divine 
help in all situations of life, is proved — and that 
even in the earliest period— by many deeply re- 
ligious passages in the hymns and prayers, as well 
as by other indications, e.g. the religious ideas 
which find expression in the formation of Bab. 
proper names. The religious sense of the Baby- 
lonians admittedly never rose beyond a certain 
limit. They never attained to a stage at all 
corresponding to the ethical monotheism of the 
Hebrew prophets, or even the ethically elevated 
Ahura Mazda religion of the Persians. A purer 
development of the nobler germs present in the 
Babylonian religion was hampered by the strong 
predominance of the magical and superstitious 
element, which at all periods played so great a 
part in it. At the same time, the Babylonian 
religion is a historical factor whose importance in 
its own genus must be fully recognized. Even the 
strong emphasis laid on the astral element led, in 
movements historically connected with it, to many 
pure and elevated ideas, if also to much that was 
abstruse and superstitious. 
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H. Zimmern. 

BACKSLIDING.— A falling from grace after 
identification with religion, a reversion to sin and 
worldly ways after conversion, or a return to old 
habits after reformation. The term historically 
has several times shifted the centre of weight of 
meaning. One can distinguish perhaps four different 
qualities of interpretation, although the various 
meanings will much overlap. (1) The first is that 
before it acquired any special technical significance. 
This applies, for example, to the use of ‘ backslid- 
ing^ (n;i^j7n) in the OT, although the more special 
sense is recognized in the numerous Scripture pre- 
cepts to constancy, and in such examples as Saul, 
Judas, and Demas. Our Lord predicts times of 
falling away in times of trial (Mt 24^°*^®) and the 
First Epistle of John and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews are full of warnings against the same 
danger. During early Christian centuries the fact 
of backsliding was also fully appreciated, but the 
content of the term had its discussion chiefly under 
the heading of ‘apostasy’ (q.v.), or of ‘persever- 
ance’ iq.v,), 

(2) The second stage in its use was that in which 
it assumed a theological meaning. It was at the 
time of and following the Calvinist and Arminian 
controversy that the distinctly practical human 
interest in the idea was drafted ofi in the direction 
of speculative theology. If the salvation of the 
elect is foreordained, how can it be otherwise than 
that the chosen of the Lord shall persevere to 
the end? The Arminians said, however, that 
if the mil of man is in any sense free, if the 
unction of the gospel has any significance, and if 
the efibrts of the righteous have any value, there 
must he not only the possibility, but the danger of 
falling away. The Arminians busied themselves in 
explaining away such passages as Eo which 
formulate a doctrme of predestination and election, 
and in softening the ‘ impossibility of repentance ’ 
on the part of those who ‘ fall away/ as presented 
in He 6^'® (cf., e.g., Tillotson, Works [London, 1820], 
vi. 65 ff.). It is an interesting fact that Calvinists 
have been almost as diligent in preaching the need 
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of perseverance as have the Arminians. Jonathan 
Edwards, for example, writes : 

* As persons are commanded and counselled to repent and be 
converted, though it is already determined whether they shall 
be converted or no ; after the same manner, and with the same 
propriety, persons are commanded and counselled to persevere, 
although by their being already converted, it is certain that they 
shall persevere. By their resolutely and steadfastly persevering 
through all difficulties, opposition, and trials, they obtain 
an evidence of the truth and soundness of their conversion ; 
and by their unstableness and backsliding,^ they procure an 
evidence of their unsoundness and hypocrisy ’ (Works ^ N.Y, 
1830, voL vii, p, 483). 

(3) Another change in meaning was that in which 
the idea assumed an evangelistic Bavonr. After pro- 
nounced conversions came to receive a high degree 
of emphasis among Protestants as the desirable, 
if not the only, method of regeneration, the danger 
of backsliding came to be accepted as a matter of 
course, and was made the subject of the most 
zealous admonitions and sermons (cf. Baxter, 
Works [London, 1830], iv. 351-371). The need of 
a ‘renewal’ after backsliding was a common ex- 
perience, and the frequency of such an occurrence 
may be regarded as the occasion of the formulation 
of the notion of the ‘second experience* or 
‘ sanctification * (q.v , ). 

(4) Later there has arisen the psychological in- 
terpretation of the term. Even at the height of the 
evangelical interest in the question, say during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, the 
groundwork was being laid for an explanation 
of the lapses from the lively experiences at the 
inception of the religious life. Among the causes 
of backsliding usually specified in treatises and 
theological dictionaries were: ‘the cares of the 
world, improper connexions, inattention to secret 
and closet duties, self-conceit and de^jendence, 
indolence and listening to and parleying with 
temptations.* As early as 1835 there was published 
a novel in Boston, entitled The Backslider^ the 
chief point of which seems to have been to show 
the difierences in the temperamental and other 
characteristics of the hero and heroine of the tale, 
which would account for the constancy of the one 
and the backsliding of the other ; and a reviewer in 
the Christian Register ([1836], vol. ii. pp. 198-206) 
expresses the conviction that we shall ‘ succeed in 
the attempt to arrange the present multifarious 
mass of mental phenomena, and evolve the first 
principles to which they must all be referable,* as 
IS being done in the material sciences; and he 
appeals by analogy to the success of Mr. Louis in 
the investigation of the causes and conditions of 
diseases. Kecently, something of a study has 
been made, of a statistical and psychological 
character, upon backsliding (see Starbuck, Psycho- 
logy of Religion, 1899, pp. 354-391). 

It appears that nearly all persons who experience 
conversion are sooner or later beset with difficulties. 
When the character of these difficulties is cata- 
logued, they are clearly the same in kind, essenti- 
ally, as those which ordinarily belong to adolescent 
development when not attended with conversion. 
It is worthy of note that the frequency of troubles 
is slightly greater among those who have undergone 
conversion than among the others. One may look 
for the cause of this difference in several directions, 
[n the first place, those who experience conversion 
are more open to suggestion and more impression- 
able, and accordingly more liable to have mental 
crises. Their emotional difficulties predominate, 
while intellectual doubts and questionings are 
more common among those whose growth is not 
attended by conversion. The difference seems to 
be due in part, likewise, to the fact that at con- 
version the ideal life and the past life are brought 
into definite conflict. There is a sharper cleavage 
between the higher and lower selves; an ideal 
is established which is more difficult to attain 


because of its great incongruity with the old life. 
The person is suddenly expected to identify himself 
with the conventional ways of the Churches, which 
are at variance with his usual habits of life. It 
seems natural, if these causes obtain, that the 
conflict and friction in the adjustment of life to 
the new standard should be greater in the case of 
the conversion type. 

Still another cause of backsliding is the persist- 
ence of old habits which for the time have lost 
their force, and are hidden from view in the 
presence of new lines of activity. When, after a 
time, the newly-acquired enthusiasm has partially 
spent itself, the old habits re-assert themselves. 
The difficulties usually continue until there is 
formed a new set of neural habits which correspond 
to the conduct of life on the spiritual plane, and 
have become so deeply ingrained that life expresses 
itself naturally and easily through them. 

A very central condition underlying backsliding 
seems to be found in the natural tendency of 
human interests to ebb and flow. Nervous energy, 
when directed vigorously in a certain way, com- 
pletely expends itself, and must then have a period of 
recuperation. Bhythms in the supply of available 
energy are fully recognized, as is shown in experi- 
ments upon continuous muscular activity, in the rise 
and fall of the wave of attention when focused upon 
a continuous object, in the successive presence and 
absence of a stimulus on the threshold of sensation, 
and in many like phenomena. It is observable in 
the spells of depression that follow an exceptionally 
busy day, and in subnormal temperatures following 
fever. Persons very active in religious matters are 
apt to have ups and downs in their degree of re- 
ligious enthusiasm. Those have been found who 
have experienced wave-like fluctuations of religious 
interest at pretty regular intervals. If a rhythmical 
flow of energy is a law of life, it should be expected 
that, following the great enthusiasm^ attendant 
upon conversion, there should be a decline. 

The rise and fall of religious feelings may some- 
times be the attendant of other natural rhythms. 
One person reports that during five successive years 
he was awakened to a religious enthusiasm during 
the winter, which declined during the summer; 
and many other similar, though less striking, 
instances are on record. It has been ascertained 
by Mailing- Hausen that physical growth is acceler- 
ated during the autumn months and retarded from 
April to July. The rise and fall of religious feel- 
ing may be conditioned somewhat by the rate of 
the metabolisms going on in the organism at 
different times of the year. It is an interesting 
coincidence that religious revivals are held most 
commonly during the winter. 

There is a distinction between backsliding in so 
far as it affects the will-attitudes and that which 
centres in a fluctuation of warmth of feeling. 
\yhile there are many instances of the former, due, 
perhaps, to the re-assertion of old habitual modes of 
reaction, the analysis of religious confessions shows 
another type, in whom the changed attitude towards 
life brought about through conversion is fairly 
constant, in spite of the fact that the intensity of 
their religious ardour suffers a decline. Their real 
religious status seems not to he afiected even while 
they are inactive in the direction of the new life. 
These would seem to require a different spiritual 
regimen from those who backslide in the former 
sense. 

The point of greatest practical significance, 
pel haps, in respect of the post-conversion experi- 
ence, IS that the new insight or mode of conduct, 
however genuine it may be, must, in order to be 
permanent, become so incorporated into a new set 
of neural habits that the new life may be as 
natural and spontaneous as the old. The former 
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type of life whicli is still structurally a part of 
coBSciousness, must either be refined and co-ordin- 
ated with the new, or the newly acquired spiritual 
selfhood become so persistent and constant as to 
draft off the available energy and so cast out the 
evil with the good. 

Literature. — Tillotson, TForfcs, London, 1820, vi. 65ff. ; 
Calvin, Institutes, bk. hi. ch. 23; Wesley, Works, vi. 60S.; 
Edwards, Works, New York, 1830, vn. 483 ff. ; Baxter, Works, 
London, 1830, iv. 351-371 ; Starbuck, Th^. Psychology of Re> 
ligion, London, 1899, pp. 354-391; William James, The 
Varieties of Religious Experience, New York and London, 
1902 ■ J. B. Pratt, The Psychology of Religious Belief, New 
York, 1907. Edwin D. Starbuck. 


BACON, FRANCIS. -I. Life.— The second 
greatest of the stars that shed their brilliance upon 
Elizabethan England,— great both in power &nd 
aclxievement within his chosen field of speculation, 

Francis Bacon has left a name that is a byword 

among popular moralists. Conscious of failure in 
his own time, he trusted his name and memory ‘ to 
men’s charitable speeches, to foreign nations, and 
the next ages,’ but the stain of his deeds, or of his 
omissions, has not yet allowed the splendour of his 
intellect to be clearly seen and understood. 

He was bom in London on the 22nd of January 1661, his 
father. Sir Nicholas Bacon, being then Lord Keeper to Queen 
Elizabeth. His mother, second wife of Sir Nicholas, was a sister 
of the wife of Sir William Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghley, the 
Queen’s chief minister. His father had the gifts of humour, 
audacity, and duplicity essential to success at Ehzabeths 
court ; his mother possessed a classical training; and resultant 
taste, which were grafted upon a rigid Calvinism in religion. 
Some trace of all of these influences may be found m the char- 
acter and attainments of the son. At the age of 
Bacon entered Trinity OoUege, Cambridge, of whi^ Whitgift, 
the future ‘ moderate ’ Archbishop, was the head. He remamed 
till he was almost fifteen (Christmas 1575), forming at the tmie 
a boyish disapproval of Aristotle’s philosophy, which was after- 
wards gravely recorded. In 1576 he became a member of the 
Society of Gray’s Inn, being destined no doubt for pol^ical 
office, to be secured through the profession of the Iaw. From 
1676 to 1679 he was in the retinue of Sir Amyas Paulet, Ambas- 
sador of the Queen to France, but was summoned home on the 
sudden death of his father in the latter year. Dean Church 
dates from this event, and the immediate downfall of his reason- 
able hopes which it occasioned, the deterioration of Bacons 
character. At any rate he began soon afterwards the senes of 
canvassing, importuning, obsequious, and servile letters to his 
relatives and others, asking for promotion or help, which are so 
pitiful to read, as coming from one so nobly endowed. He 
entered into residence at Gray’s Inn, became^ an Utter 
Barrister’ in 1682, and a ‘ Bencher’ (which gave him the right 
to practise) in 1586. Meantime he had entered Parliament as 
member for Melcombe Regis in 1684, and in subsequent Pan^- 
ments he sat successively for Taunton, Liverpool, and Middl^ 
sex. He became one of the foremost speakers of the day, and 
one of the most eloquent, according to the weU-lmown descrip- 
tion of Ben Jonson : ‘ There happened in my time one noble 
speaker who was full of gravity in his speaking. His language, 
when he could spare or pass by a jest, was nobly censorious. 
No man ever spoke more neatly, more pressly, more weightily, , 
or suffered less emptiness, less idleness, in what he uttered. 
No member of his speech but consisted of his own gracM. . . . 
The fear of every man that heard him was lest he should naake 
an end ’ (Ben Jonson, Timber or Discoveries, ed. ScheUing, p. SO). 

In politics, both in the reign of Elizabeth and in that of her 
successor, he supported the supremacy of the personal authority 
of the sovereign, but urged, wherever possible, toleration and 
moderate reform. In 1691 he made the acquaintonce of the 
Earl of Essex, a young favourite of the Queen, between ^hom 
and Bacon a strong friendship speedily grew up. m 1693, 
Bacon’s action in the House of Commons upon the Subsidy BUI, 
which he opposed for good reasons, brought him mto disfavour 
with the Queen. Although he did not recant his opimon, Bacon 
prostrated himself at the feet of the Queen and her Minister, 
but beyond his recognition as one of the Counsel to the Crown, 
he did not either then or during the Queen’s lifetime receive 
any pubhc appointment. His uncle seems to have looked with 
distrust upon his brilliant abilities, and may have feared mm as 
a rival to his own son (and successor). Sir Robert Oecu. Queen 
Elizabeth herself, it is recorded, said of him that he had a 
great wit, and an excellent gift of speech, and much other gwd 
learning, but in law thought he could rather show to the imter- 
most of his knowledge, than that he was deep’ (Spedding, 
Letters and Life of Bacon, voL i. p. 297). His share m the 
trial and condemnation of Essex will always remain a blob 
upon bis character, however many the extenuating circum- 
stances that may be urged. To strengthen his waning authon^ty 
with the Queen, Essex obtained the appointment of Commande^ 
in-Chief m Ireland for himself. He failed lamentably and 
utterly, and returned to face his ‘enemies* at Court, after 
being expressly forbidden to leave his post. Placed under 
arrest, but afterwards released, he enterw into a plot to seize 
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the Queen’s person, control the appointment of her ministers, 
and, above ah, force the nomination of her successor. The rash 
attempt, foolishly conceived and recklessly begun, might have 
had the gravest consequences. Essex was (along with the con- 
spirators) arrested, arraigned for high treason, condemned and 
executed (1601). Bacon, as Counsel to the Crown, was one of 
those selected to carry out the preliminary examination, and 
he took active part in the trial— to the prejudice of the 
prisoner’s chances, Essex being a popular hero, it was neces- 
sary to justify his execution, and Bacon was entrusted with the 
task of blackening the memory of his friend and benefactor. 
It is true that Bacon was hound, and had always professed, to 
place the service of his Queen and country above that of his 
friend ; and, as it has been pointed out, it is difficult to see at 
what stage he could either honourably, or even safely, have with- 
held his services. One can only regret that he showed himself 
so zealous. Perhaps he could not, and should not, have saved 
the life of Essex, but he need not have lent a hand in vilifying 
his name. 

After the death of the Queen and the accession of James m 
1603, Bacon rapidly rose in honour and position. He married 
the daughter of an alderman, "with a good dowry, in 1606, be- 
came Solicitor-General in 1607, Attorney-General in 1613, and 
Lord Keeper (a title which was soon exchanged for the higher 
one of Lord Chancellor) in March 1616-17. When he was 
Attorney-General there occurred the famous Peacham case, of 
which Macaulay has made unscrupulous use against Bacon, 
•The discovery of a sermon, evidently mtended for publication, 
and containing treasonable language, suggested a conspiracy, 
and it was decided to apply torture to Peacham in order to 
elicit the names of his fellow-conspirators. The warrant was 
signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury and by leading mem- 
bers of the Lords and of the Commons. Bacon, as Attorney- 
General, attended the examination, but cannot by any stretch 
of the imagination be held responsible for it It was one of the 
last occasions on which torture was applied in England ; Bacon, 
however, was not, in this matter, in advance of his time. 
Another of the unpopular cases in which Bacon, owing to his 

g osition, was involved, was that of the trial and execution of 
ir Walter Raleigh (1618) after his worse than foolish expedition 
to South America. 

The real evil of his life, however, now as ever, was ms sub- 
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men of the day, who under King James were invariably selfish, 
grasping, regardless of popular rights and even of the common 
virtues of life. Buckingham, whom Bacon allowed to intervene 
in the Courts and to influence the judges, is the most con- 
spicuous instance. Bacon, who had been knighted in 1603, was 
in 1618 made Baron Verulam, and in January 1620-21 Viscount 
St. Albans. , , ^ v 

But at the very moment when fortune seemed to smile most 
sweetly upon him, she was preparing a volte-face unparalleled 
in history. James, who for many years had been governing 
without a Parliament, but who was in urgent need of subsidies, 
called a Parliament at last, which began to sit in 1621. From 
the first the members showed that money would not be voted 
for nothing : they began an investigation into certain abuses, 
the infamous monopoly-system and other matters But it was 
soon clear that the Lord Chancellor himself was the principal 
quarry they hunted. Certain evidence was brought forward of 
his having taken presents of money from suitors after, and even 
during, the hearing of their cases. It was not proved that 
Bacon had ever actually given a wrongous decision on account 
of the bribes ; the practice was common at the time, along with 
much worse practices. But the fact remains that Bacon, from 
the moment he discovered that he himself was in danger, showed 
the white feather. He was in ill health and unable to attend the 
House of Lords when his case was being tried ; he confessed to 
every item of a long series of charges, and was condemned to be 
imprisoned in the Tower, to pay a fine of £40,000, to be deprived 
of all his offices, and to forfeit the right to sit in Parliament. 
The imprisonment lasted only a few days, and the fine appears 
never to have been enforced, but Bacon was irretrievably ruined 
in character and in fortune. He had never been wise in money 
matters, or indeed in any of the practical affairs of life, and he 
now found himself hard pressed. He showed courage, however, 
in his misfortune, declaring, ‘ I was the justest judge that w^ 
in England these fifty years ; but it was the justest censure m 
Parliament that was these two hundred years. ’ Melodramatic M 
the statement sounds, it was probably correct. He had certainly 
been one of the most expeditious judges of his time, .^though 
in 1624 Bacon’s punishment was finally remitted and he was 
even summoned to sit in Parliament, he did not return to 
public life. The remainder of his life he spent in retirement, 
working at his great project of the renovation of the sciences. 
His death was directly caused by an experiment entered upon 
to determine whether animal bodies can be preserved by cold. 
He caught a sudden chill in the process, and was earned to 
the house of Lord Arundel, where he died on 9th April 1626. 
To his host he had written, shortly before his death,— in ex- 
pectation of a speedy recovery—* As for the experiment itself, 
it succeeded excellently weU* (printed in Sir Tobie Matthews 
Collection of LeUers, 1660, p. 67). . j 

2. Works.— Bacon’s earliest printed work, and 
the most famous of all, was the Essays. It was 
published first in 1597, and consisted of ten essays, 
along with which were printed the Meditationes 
SacrcB and the Colours of Good and Evil. This 
edition was reprinted several times, but in 1612 it 
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was expanded into forty essays, and in 1625 into 
Efty-eight, the hnal number. Within its own field, 
it is undoubtedly one of the great books of the 
world. The terseness and brilliancy of its phrases, 
the delicacy and point of its criticisms upon life’s 
various phases, the depth and yet the lightness of 
its observations, have made it a * classic ’ almost 
from the date of its publication. It was followed 
in 1605 by the Two Books on the Advancement of 
Learning, This work was afterwards regarded by 
Bacon as apart of the ‘ Great Renovation ’ (Instaur- 
atio Magna), was translated into Latin (the second 
book being expanded into eight new books), and 
published in 1623 as the de Dignitate etAugmentis 
Scientiarum, Libri IX, It is a review of the whole 
state of knowledge as it was in Bacon’s time, and 
as Bacon desired it should be. It pointed out the 
defects of man’s present knowledge, the lacuncc or 
desiderata, and suggested a detailed classification 
and systematization of the various branches of 
knowledge. The de Sapientia Veterum, 1609, is a 
fanciful attempt to show that in the Myths of the 
Ancients lies concealed a body of physical and 
moral knowledge which dates from an earlier, 
greater, golden age of man. The work on which 
Bacon’s fame as a philosopher chiefly rests is the 
Novum Organum, published, although incomplete, 
in 1620. It contains his logical method, his criti- 
cism of earlier methods of scientific study, his 
warnings as to the dangers of fallacy which lie in 
wait for human thought — the famous doctrine of 
the Idola, etc. The treatise had been written and 
re-written by Bacon no fewer than twelve times. 

‘ Severe as it is,’ says Church, * it is instinct with 
enthusiasm, sometimes with passion. The Latin 
in which it is 'written answers to it; it has the 
conciseness, the breadth, the lordliness of a great 
piece of philosophical legislation ’ (Bacon, p. 225). 
Few other works [Historia Ventorum, Historia 
Vitae et Mortis, History of Henry the Seventh) 
were published during Bacon’s lifetime, but a great 
number of works and fragments appeared at differ- 
ent dates after his death. The Sylva Sylvarum — 
a collection of facts, fables, and problems in various 
branches of Natural History — and the New A tlantis 
—•Bacon’s scientific Utopia — were edited by Rawley 
in 1627. Others followed in 1629 (Certaine Miscet 
lany Works), 1638 (Opera Moralia et Civilia), 1648 
(Remains of Francis, Lord Verulam), 1653 (Scripta 
in Nat, et Univ. Philosophia : Gruter), 1657 (Besus- 
citatio), 1658 (Opuscula Varia Posthuma), 1679 
(Baconiana : Tenison). The majority of these were 
edited by Rawley, who was Bacon’s secretary in 
the last years of his life, and who remained his 
profound admirer. The complete works are to be 
found in Ellis, Spedding, and Heath’s edition, re- 
ferred to below. The works include many occa- 
sional pieces of historical and legal interest, as well 
as a number of sketches and appendixes to Bacon’s 
Instauratio Magna of the Sciences, The majority 
of these are in Latin, but the more important 
pieces, along ■with the de Augmentis, and the 
Novum Organum, are translated by Spedding in 
the 4th and 5th volumes of the Complete Edition. 

3.^ Philosophy. — Bacon, said Macaulay, ‘ moved 
the intellects which have moved the world ’ : he did 
not himself produce anything original in Science, 
in Philosophy, or in his own chosen region of the 
latter, Logic But he inspired others with his 
enthusiasm for Natural Science, his hopes of the 
great issues for man which depended on its study, 
his ideal of the methods by which it was to be 
approached.^ It is largely through his inspiration 
that what is vaguely described as the Scientific 
Method, the Positive or Empirical Method, is uni- 
versally applied to-day to the investigation not 
merely of natural, but of psychological, ethical, 
social, and religious phenomena. When Bacon 


wrote, thought had already awakened from the 
sleep of the Middle Ages ; here and there observers 
had arisen who looked to nature itself rather than 
to human authority for information, and who had 
recourse to experiment to compel nature to answer 
their questions. Such were Roger Bacon, Nicolaus 
of Cusa, Leonardo da Vinci, Copernicus, Vesalius, 
Telesio, Severinus, Tycho Brahe, Bruno, Gilbert, 
Galileo, Kepler, and Harvey. The mental horizon 
had been widened equally with the physical horizon : 
the discovery of America and the invention of 
printing were still novelties to the world into which 
Bacon was born. There seemed no limit to the 
possibilities of wealth, of happiness, of knowdedge, 
within man’s reach. In Bacon’s view it was the 
last of these, knowledge, that was to be the means 
of gaining the other two : and from the beginning 
of his maturer life he set himself the task of show- 
ing men how the knowledge, which was also power, 
was to be attained. At 25 he wrote an essay on 
the subject which he called the ‘ Greatest Birth of 
Time’ (Temporis Partus Maximus), and, six years 
later, sent to Burghley the letter in which occur 
the famous words, ‘ I confess I have as vast con- 
templative ends as I have moderate civil ends : for 
I have taken aU knowledge to be my province’ 
(Letters and Life, i. 108 f. ). In the fragment called 
de Interpretatione Naturae Prooemntm (complete 
ed. hi. 518), he describes his qualifications for the 
task : 

* For myself, I found that 1 was fitted for nothing so well as for 
the study of Truth ; as having a mind nimble and versatile enough 
to catch the resemblances of things (which is the chief point), 
and at the same time steady enough to fix and distinguish their 
subtler differences ; as being gifted by nature with desire to seek, 
patience to doubt, fondness to meditate, slowness to assert, 
readiness to reconsider, carefulness to dispose and set in order ; 
and as being a man that neither affects what is new nor admires 
what is old, and that hates every kind of imposture. So I 
thought my nature had a kind of familiarity and relationship 
with Truth’ (Spedding’s tr., Letters and Lije, iii. 85). 

TMs is no mere bombast, for these were strictly 
the real qualities of Bacon’s mind when face to 
face with the facts of nature. Truth became the 
passion of his life — or rather the discovery of truth, 
for truth itself he regarded rather as a means to 
man’s advancement than as an end in itself. From 
the first he set before him as his goal the Kingdom or 
Empire of Man — Begnum Hominis — the dominion 
of man over nature, and, through this power, the 
increase of his happiness and his dignity. In this 
sense, no doubt, he was the true forerunner of the 
Utilitarians in England. Of Salomon’s House — 
the college which was the ‘ eye ’ of the kingdom of 
New Atlantis -At is said : ' 'fhe end of our founda- 
tion is the knowledge of causes and secret motions 
of things ; and the enlarging of the hounds of human 
empire, to the effecting of all things possible! 

In Bacon’s design the Instauratio Magna was to 
consist of six parts, only one of which, the first, 
was completed by him. The parts are as follows ; 
(1) Partitiones Scientiarum: classification of the 
sciences, and the distribution of inquiries among 
them, a map of the conquests already made, and 
a survey of the unoccupied lands. (2) Novum 
Organum, sive Indicia de Interpretatione Naturae : 
the new method of discovery, or suggestions on the 
interpretation of nature, by which the old and 
futile method of ‘ anticipating ’ nature was to be 
displaced. (3) Phcenomena Universi: tables of 
facts, the results of observation and experiment, 
on which philosophy (or science) was to be built 
up. (4) Scala Intellectus sive Filum Lahyrinthi: 
‘the ladder of the intellect,’ or ‘ clue of the laby- 
rinth,’ was to consist in examples, types, or models 
of the method in actual working, concrete applica- 
tions of Bacon’s inductive scheme. (5) Prodr omi, 
sive Anticipationes Philosophice SecundcB : anticipa- 
tions of the new philosophy, before the latter should 
have been completed, a kind of foretaste, or, as 
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Bacon suggests, a kind of interest before the prin- 
cipal is produced. The last part (6), Philosophia 
Secunda, or Scientia Activa, was to be the final 
completion and crowning of the whole structure. 
Bacon himself was merely laying the foundations, 
it was to be left to others to finish ; indeed, it could 
only be the work of many hands and brains. Bacon 
long hoped for royal support for his cause ; he con- 
stantly writes as if he desired wealth and position 
only that he might have more influence and author- 
ity in promulgating his ideas. He was to be the 
bell-ringer, who is ‘first up, to call others to 
church,’ the man who sounds the clarion, but 
enters not into the battle. His hope was in a 
Society such as he describes in I^ew Atlantis ^ and 
such as the Royal Society became soon after his 
day — a body of workers directing their powers of 
observation and inference upon limited fields of 
inquiry, after the first great collection of facts has 
been made. In one passage he anticipates that 
the future judgment passed upon himself would be 
that he did no great things, but simply made less 
account of the things that were accounted great 
(Nov. Org. i. Aph. 97), 

(1) It is unnecessary here to give Bacon’s classi- 
fication of the Sciences in full, although it is 
important in the history of scientific method. It 
appears in the Advancement of Learning ^ the de 
AugmentiSy and the Descriptio Globi InteUectualis, 
with certain variations. The ground of division 
is the radically false one of the human mental 
faculties — Memory^ Imaginationy Reason. Thus 
the branches of knowledge are classified under three 
heads *. History (corresponding to Memory, and 
dealing with Individuals), Poetry (corresponding 
to Imagination, and also dealing with Individuals), 
and Philosophy (corresponding to Reason, dealing 
with General Notions or Universals). Poetry is 
merely feigned history. * As all knowledge is the 
exercise and work of the mind, so poesy may be 
regarded as its sport. In philosophy the mind is 
bound to things, m poesy it is released from that 
bond, and wanders forth, and feigns what it pleases ’ 
(complete ed, v. 503). The term ‘ Philosophy ’ with 
Bacon covers all Arts and Sciences, as well as 
Philosophy in the narrow sense. Parallel to the 
three divisions of Rational or Acquired Knowledge 
are those of Theology, or Revealed Knowledge. 
Like Locke, Bacon regarded the senses as the 
ultimate and only source of natural knowledge; 
the notions of science are abstracted from sense- 
impressions by composition and division according 
to the Laws of Nature and evidence of the things 
themselves (ih. i. 494). Bacon anticipates modern 
methods in his insistence on keeping close to 
nature, and in his suggestion that Natural History 
should take special account of aberrations and 
monsters, i.e, pathological or morbid phenomena, 
and also of the products of human art, as well as of 
the normal and unmodified phenomena of Nature. 
In other words, he insisted both on the unity of 
Nature, on the identity in substance of the natural 
and the artificial, and on the value to science of a 
knowledge of limiting cases and borderland pheno- 
mena (cf. also Nov. Org. ii. 28, 30). Philosophy or 
Science, with its three subdivisions — Divine Philo- 
sophy or Natural Theology, Philosophy of Nature, 
and Philosophy of Man — was to be preceded by a 
Prima Philasophiay a form of Metaphysics; the 
Sciences were to be ‘ like branches of a tree that 
meet in one stem, which stem grows for some dis- 
tance entire and continuous before it divides itself 
into arms and boughs ’ (complete ed. i. 540). It was 
intended by Bacon to deal with two sets of subjects : 
(a) the most general principles, those which are 
common to several of the sciences, and (h) the ‘ ad- 
ventitious conditions of essences,’ such as Much- 
Little, Like - Unlike, Possible - Impossible. The 


second part was to be a kind of Teleology ; it was 
to give the reasons or grounds of the distribution 
of Much-Little, etc. — why there is much of one 
thing, little of another. In other words, Prima 
Philosophia was to take the parts which are played 
now by the Theory of Knowledge on the one hand, 
and the Doctrine of Evolution on the other. Meta- 
physics was also to form one of the divisions (Physics 
being the other) of the Speculative part of Natural 
Philosophy, or that which was to inquire into the 
causes of things. Physics was to deal with the 
Efficient and Material Causes, Metaphysics with the 
Formal and Final Causes. The latter Bacon there- 
fore excluded from Physics, but not from Natural 
Philosophy itself. ‘ The inquisition of Final Causes 
is barren, and, like a virgin consecrated to God, 
produces nothing,’ he said in the de Aug. (iii. ch. 5). 
According to Fowler, Bacon meant not that the 
knowledge of them is useless, but that knowing 
the purpose or end an object serves does not help 
us to produce the object, which is the true atm of 
Science. 

^ The Classification, with its wealth of sub- 
divisions, details, appendixes, should be studied, 
as showing the remarkable comprehensiveness, 
fertility, and penetration of Bacon’s mind. It has, 
of course, been superseded by the actual advance 
of the Sciences themselves, in many instances along 
different lines from those anticipated by Bacon, 
but it is still fruitful of suggestion in this age of 
specialist^ 

(2) The second part of the InstauratiOy to which 
the Novum Organum belongs, and which remains 
incomplete, was to reveal the New Logic of Dis- 
covery. It was to differ from the ordinary Lo^c 
in three things— its end, its methods of proof, its 
principles of inquiry. Its end was to be, not argu- 
ments, but arts ; its method, not syllogism, but 
induction ; its principles, not the first notions of 
the mind, or the immediate data of the senses, but 
notions duly abstracted by the mind purified of its 
errors and prejudices, according to the evidence of 
things themselves (complete ed. i. 135 ff.). 

Bacon’s influence on scientific method has lain 
chiefly in the fact that he showed so clearly and 
incisively the errors and the psychological sources 
of the errors to which inquirers are liable, and to 
which they had before his day so conspicuously 
fallen victims. The mind must become as far as 
possible a tabula ahrasa^ if it is to be a true mirror 
of Nature ; to this end it must first be cleared of its 
prejudices or preconceptions. The famous doctrine 
of the Idola (or ‘ phantoms’) of the mind (see Nov. 
Org. i. Aph. 38-70, and the Distrib. Operis) classifies 
these as : (1) Idola Tribus y Phantoms of the Tribe, 
or those common to all men; (2) Idola Specusy 
Phantoms of the Cave, those which depend on the 
nature, character, or training of the individual ; 

(3) Idola Foriy Phantoms of the Market-place, those 
that spring from words, the counters which men 
exchange so carelessly in society, but which so 
often are false coins, suggesting a value which does 
not exist; (4) Idola Theatriy Phantoms of the 
Theatre, which include the false philosophies, the 
Sophistical, the Empirical, and tne Superstitious 
(see also the Bedargutio Philosophiarum and the 
Cogitata et Visa)y which had held the stage of 
thought until Bacon’s time, and which, it was neces- 
sary to show, were mere vain imaginations, fan- 
tastic shows, neither realities nor copies of reality ; 
this is the idea underlying the term ‘Theatre.’ 
But the mind, once cleared, would only grow 
another crop of weeds if left to itself (intellectus 
sibi permissus). How the Tree of Knowledge is to 
spring, to branch and to blossom in the mind, it is 
the purpose of the Method to show. It was to 
be purely mechanical : ‘ My way of discovering 
1 sciences goes far to level men’s wits, and leaves but 
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little to their individual excellence, because it 
performs everything by the surest rules and de- 
monstrations ’ (Nov. Org. i. Aph. 122). The steps 
axe (a) the collection of facts in the Natural and 
Experimental History, (b)^ the arrangement of 
these facts according to Topics or Natures. Bacon 
thought Nature was like a printed book, containing 
many and varied combinations of a few simple 
natures or elementary qualities or forces. Given 
the knowledge of these, the book might be read by 
any one. Further, he seems to have thought that 
each nature is a limitation or ‘mode’ of some 
more general nature, irrespective of the supposed 
simplicity of the former nature. This more general 
nature is the Form. At other times, however, the 
‘ form ’ seems to mean the nature itself which is 
being inquired into, i.e. its essence, or simple state, 
when apart from the many other natures with 
which it is combined in things. Thus the ‘ form ’ 
of heat is something which is common to all 
instances of heat, diverse as these may be in other 
respects, and which is absent from all instances 
from which heat is absent. According to Fowler 
(Nov. Org.^ Introd.), Bacon’s ‘Form’ sometimes 
means Essence or Definition^ at other times Cause or 
Law of Production (‘ verae rerum differentiae,’ ‘res 
ipsissima,’ ‘natura alia q^uae sit cum natura data 
convertibilis et tamen sit limitatio naturae notions,’ 
‘fons emanationis,’ ‘lex actus puri,’ etc., Nov. Org. 
i. 75, ii. 1, 2, 4). Both of these conceptions are con- 
tained in the modem idea of Cause. Thus, in his 
own remarkable example of the working of his 
method, he shows that heat is a kind of motion, a 
motion of restrained or checked expansion, in the 
smaller particles of a body (Nov. Org. ii. 20) ; this 
motion would be the ‘form’ of heat, i.e. its state- 
ment would give the definition of heat, and its 
production would mean the production of heat. 
Needless to say, it was the latter result, operationy 
that Bacon aimed at, although he held that Light- 
bringing experiments should be tried rather than 
Fruit-bringing, in the first instance. 

(3) The third step in the Method is the arrange- 
ment of the Material, for a given nature or quality, 
into certain Tables as a basis for Induction — Tables 
of Essence or Presence, i.e, of instances which agree 
in the presence of the given quality, e.g. all cases 
and kinds of heat ; Tables of Deviation, or of 
Absence, i.e. negative instances, or instances, anal- 
ogous to the affirmative instances, in which the 
nature is absent; and Tables of Degrees or Com- 
parison, instances in which the nature occurs in 
varying degrees, 

(4) The fourth step was to be the Exclusion of 
all those natures which are either absent when 
the given nature is present (by the first Table), 
present when the latter is absent (by the second 
Table), or which increase when the given nature 
decreases, or vice versa (by the third Table), 
And it is on the application of Exclusion that 
Bacon places the main stress of his Induction. He 
expected that within a few years after the Experi- 
mental History had been formed, everything would 
be known about Nature ! As a matter of fact, the 
Exclusion itself, for a single quality, would have 
been an endless process. 

The two chief flaws in Bacon’s Method are his 
erroneous conception of the simplicity of Nature, 
and his disregard of hypothesis, of the scientific 
imagination, as a source of ‘ probable ’ knowledge. 
Bacon looked for certainty, not probability. Yet 
he recognizes the value of hypothesis, first, in his 
own Vindemiatio Frima, or First Vintage — the 
example he gives of an anticipatory induction 
(Nov. Org. ii, 20, on the Form of Heat); and 
secondly, in the aids to Induction, of which only 
one class were dealt with by him, viz. the Pre- 
rogaUvoe Instantiarum, or Prerogative Instances 


(ib. ii. 21-51). These are instances such as throw 
light more readily or effectively than others upon 
the true nature of a quality; they include such 
well-known terms as ‘ Solitary,’ ‘ Striking ’ or 
‘ Glaring,’ ‘ Parallel,’ ‘ Limiting ’ or ‘ Borderland,’ 
and ‘ Crucial ’ or ‘ Finger-post ’ Instances. It is 
possible to say that his statement of these Preroga- 
tive Instances, and the illustrations he gives, have 
had more influence upon scientific procedure than 
his Method itself has had. For the rest, the laws 
expressing the Forms were to give the lowest prin- 
cipes of Induction, from which men were to rise, 
first, to Middle Principles, and thence to the Highest 
Principles; from these, and from these only, the 
Deduction of new particulars and operations was to 
take place ; they were to express the very heart or 
marrow of Nature. Such axioms, so derived and 
abstracted, would. Bacon believed, bring whole 
‘ flocks of works ’ in their train. 

Of the remaining parts of the intended Instau- 
ratio, Bacon wrote only some chapters of a 
description of the Universe — the Natural and 
Experimental Histo:^ — in the History of the 
Winds, of Life and Heath, of the Dense and the 
Rare, the Sylva Sylvarum, etc. ; hut it was not a 
work for which he felt himself fitted, and much 
that he has collected is absurd, superstitious, or 
unverified report from unknown or untested author- 
ities. Active science was not his part in life. But 
he undertook the work only because it was a neces- 
sary preliminary, and he could get no others to do 
it for him. It remains true of his Method as a 
whole, that it was neither so novel as he believed 
nor so effective as he hoped. No discoveries were 
made by its use, and the great scientific masters 
that followed him employed the imagination much 
more than his doctrme allowed. Nor can it be 
otherwise ; science is further than ever from Bacon’s 
ideal, viz. that of a method which any one whatever 
may learn and apply. At the same time, Bacon 
stands, along with Aristotle, as one of the ‘ masters 
of those who know ’ ; he stimulated, if he did not 
awaken, the passionate devotion to Nature and to 
the pursuit of truth which has been a characteristic 
of European science since his day. Directly or 
indirectly, he initiated the study of mental, moral, 
and social phenomena by scientific and experimental 
methods. He laid the foundation-stone of English 
Empiricism, and of the French Enlightenment. A 
more specific claim is made by Fowler (Francis 
Bacon, P. 91) : ‘Inductive Logic, that is, the system- 
atic analysis and arrangement of inductive evidence, 
as distinct from the natural induction which all 
men practise, is almost as much the creation of 
Bacon as Deductive Logic is that of Aristotle.’ 
And of both Dean Church says ; ‘ The combination 
of patient and careful industry, with the courage 
and divination of genius, in doing what none had 
done before, makes it equally stupid and idle to 
impeach their greatness’ (Bacon, p. 204). While 
ignorant or unappreciative of many of the great 
(uscoveries of his predecessors and contemporaries, 
Bacon’s remarkable catholicity of interest and im- 
partial judgment enabled him to anticipate, or at 
least to foreshadow, many of the most recent 
generalizations of science. 

Moral Philosophy Bacon still regarded as the 
Handmaid of Theology ; and neither in kis division 
of its parts (de Augmentis, hk. 7) nor in the prac- 
tical rules and wisdom of the Essays is he ahead of 
his time. In Theology he was whole-heartedly 
with the Moderate party in his Church ; he de- 
fended toleration both by his voice and by his pen, 
but he preferred Atheism to Superstition (i.e. 
Romanism). Theoretically, he insisted on the com- 
plete separation between Theology and Philosophy 
or Science, between Faith and Reason, Revelation 
and Natural Experience, just as in Psychalogy also 
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ke recognized in the soul of man two principles or 
parts, the one divine, inspired, immortal, the other 
animal, created, perishing— a doctrine adopted from 
Telesio, but ultimately ^istotle’s. For the deeper 
questions of Metaphysics or of Theology he had, 
however, no taste, and it is only in his criticism of 
Ms predecessors and in his inspired proclamation 
of the New Method of Discovery that he has in- 
fluenced the thought of the world. 

Literature. — I. Works. — The most complete and accurate 
edition is that of Ellis, Spedding, and Heath (with valuable in- 
troductions), 7 vols., 1857-59 (reprinted 1879-90). Annotated 
editions of separate works are : Advancement of Learning*, by 
Aldis Wright, 1891; Novum Organum^, by Fowler, 1889; 
Essays, by Whately (1864), Aldis Wright (1862), Abbott (1889), 
and Reynolds (1890). 

II. LIFK—] Ames Spedding, Letters and Life of Francis 
Bacon, 7 vols., Lond. 1861-74, Life and Times of Francis Bacon, 

2 vols., Lond. 1878, and Evenings with a Reviewer ; or, Macaulay 
and Bacon, 2 vols., Lond. 1881; Macaulay, ‘Essay on Bacon’ 
(Edin. Rev. 1837) ; E. A. Abbott, Bacon and Essex, Lond. 1877, 
and Francis Bacon, an Account of his Life and Works, 1885 ; 
R, W. Church, ‘ Bacon ’ (JBna. Men of Letters), Lond. 1884 ; 
T. Fowler, ‘Francis Bacon* ^ng. Philosopher^), Edin. 1881; 
John Nichol, Francis Bacon, Bis Life and Philosophy, 2 vols., 
Edin. 1888, 1889 (reprinted 1901) ; Charles de Rdmusat, Bacon, 
sa vie, son temps, sa philosophic^, etc., Paris, 1877; Sidney 
Lee, Great Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century, 1904. 

III. PEILOSOPST, method, Jrm— Ch. Adam, Philosophic de 

Fr. Bacon, Paris, 1890 ; Barthdlemy St.-Hilaire, Etude sur Fr. 
Bacon, Paris, 1890 ; Kuno Fischer, Francis Bacon von Verulam, 
die Real’philosophie und ihre Zeitalter, 1856 [2nd ed. 1875 ; Eng. 
tr. by John Oxenford, 1857] ; Efraim Liljequist, Om Francis 
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BADARAYAIJA.— The name of the supposed 
author of the Veddnta- or Brahma-sUtras, In 
Indian tradition he also bears the name of Vydsa^ 
Vedavydsa, or Krsna Dvaipdya^ia ; but nothing 
is known of his person or life. Cf. F. Max Muller, 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1899, 
p. 153 ff., and art. VedXnta. R. Garbe. 

BAD(A)RINATH.— A famous temple and place 
of pUgrimage situated on the hanks or the Vi^nu- 
ganga, a tributary of the Alaknanda (wh. see), 
m British Garhwal, on the lower slopes of the 
Himalaya, lat.’ 30" 44' 15'' N. ; long. 79° 30' 40" E. 
The place takes its name from the worship of 
Yishnu in his manifestation as Badarinatha or 
Badarinarayana, ‘Lord of the hadari or jujube 
tree ’ {Zizyphus jujuha), which, however, does not 
now grow there. Probably an ancient tree-cult is 
here associated with the thermal spring close by, 
which suggested the sanctity of the place ; and it 
has been from time immemorial a resort of pilgrims, 
the merit of the pilgrimage being enhanced by the 
difficulties of the journey to the spot. The temple I 
ip said to owe its foundation to the great teacher 
Sankaracharya, a Malabar Brahman, who lived 
about the beginning of the 8th cent. A.D., and 
was the leading Brahmanical missionary to North- 
ern India. But the building has been repeatedly 
devastated by earthquakes and avalanches, and 
the present temple has no appearance of great 
antiquity. 

‘The idol in the principal temple,’ writes Atkinson {Hima- 
layan Gazetteer, iii, 24 f .), ‘ is formed of black stone or marble 
about three feet high. It is usually clothed with rich gold 
brocade, and above Its head is a small mirror which reflects 
the objects from the outside. In front are several lamps always 
burning, and a table also covered with brocade. To the right 
are images of Nar and NarS-ya^a, and on the left those of Kuvera 
and Narada. The idol is adorned with one jewel, a diamond of 
moderate size, in the middle of its forehead, whilst the whole 
of the properties, including dresses, eating vessels, and other 
paraphernalia are not worth more than Rs. 6000 (£333).’ 

‘ A good deal of ostentatious attention is paid to the personal 
comfort of the idol at Badari. It is daily provided with meals, 
which are placed before it ; the doors of the sanctuary are then 
closed, and the idol is left to consume its meals in quietness. 
The doors are not opened again till after sunset ; and at a 
late hour, its bed being prepared by the attendants, the doors 
are again closed until morning. The vessels in which the idol 
is served are of gold and silver, and a large establishment of 
servants is kept up, both male and female, the latter as dancing- 
girls and mistresses of the celibate priests. The only persons 


who have access to the inner apartments are the servants, and 
no one but the Rawal himself is allowed to touch the idol ’ (ib.). 

The temple is closed in November, and the 
treasure and valuable utensils are shut up in a 
vault beneath the shrine, after which all the estab- 
lishment retires to a lower valley in the hills. As 
a rule, from November until the end of May the 
temple is covered with snow. The idol itself is said 
to have been miraculously discovered in the bed of 
the river, and, as it bears scarcely any resemblance 
to the human form and exMbits obvious traces of 
having been worn by water action, this seems pro- 
bable. As an illustration of the miraculous powers 
attributed to the image, it is said that a Sonar, or 
goldsmith, visited the shrine, and, j&nding that his 
iron ring on touching the image became gold, 
cut off one of the god^ fingers for his private use. 
But the stump began to ooze with unmistakable 
blood, and from that day to this no Sonar dares 
to approach the shrine and risk incurring the judg- 
ment which befell the sinner, who was immediately 
struck blind (Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, iv. 340). 

The close connexion of the temple and its ritual 
with Southern India is shown by the fact that the 
principal priests are Nambiiri or Nambutiri Brah- 
mans from Malabar, the head man of whom is 
called Raval (Skr. rdja-kula, ‘ king’s family ’). In 
order to provide for the succession in the event of 
the illness or death of the Raval, a disciple {chela) 
is always in attendance to take Ms place. For- 
merly the priests were supposed to be celibate, 
but they excuse their failure to maintain this role 
by the fact that they have almost altogether broken 
off their connexion with Southern India. The chief 
pilgrims to the shrine, which can he reached only 
after a dangerous and difficult journey, are Yom 
(g.v.) and Bairagin (g'.v.) ascetics. Every twelfth 
year, when the sun is in the si^ of Aquarius, is 
neld the Kumbha fair, and the idhkumbha, or ‘half 
Kumbha,’ every sixth year. On these occasions 
the shrine is visited by large numbers of pilgrims. 

Literature. — Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, iii. 23 ff.; 
Traill, Statistical Account of Kumaun, ed. Batten, p. 57; 
Punjab Notes and Queries, iv. 196. For a full account of the 
Nambutiri Brahmans of the Malabar Coast, see Fawcett, Bul- 
letin of the Madras Museum, iii. pt. i. 33 ff . 

W. Crooke. 

BADGES.— I. Totem marks and tribal badges. 
— The earliest and most wide-spread use of badges 
was their employment on the persons of men ; 
among savage peoples every man bore on his body 
his totemic mark, in addition to Ms tribal badge. 
These two are quite distinct; the totem mark, 
which is by far the more ancient, was intended to 
indicate the totem from which the hearer believed 
himself to be descended, so that all the members 
of the same stock were recognized by their totem 
mark. It was a later stage in civilization when a 
number of stocks, or clans, joined together, and 
thus brought about the formation of tribes ; the 
communities which were so formed were differ- 
entiated from each other by their tribal badge. 
The religious significance of these badges must at 
one time have been very great; for, though the 
totem mark was not originally religious in charac- 
ter, yet with the devMopment of the religious 
instinct it became so in process of time. 

‘ A totem tribe— which is not necessarily a local unity ... is 
one in which the belief that all members of the tribe are of one 
blood is associated with a conviction, more or less religious in 
character, that the life of the tribe is in some mysterious way 
derived from an animal, a plant, or more rarely some other 
natural object.* 

‘ Totem tribesmen in savage countries often affect a resem- 
blance to their sacred animal, even at the cost of slight mutila- 
tions and other self-inflicted deformities. In other oases stocks 
are distinguished by the patterns of their tattooing, which there 
is reason to believe were m many cases originally meant as rude 
pictorial representations of the totem.’ * 

* Robertson Smith, Kinships (1903), pp. 217 f., 247. 
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Some examples of these totemic badges are as 
follows. Among the Omahas, a Noith American 
tribej the Buffalo clan wear two locks of hair in 
imitation of horns ; the members of another 
Buffalo clan ‘ wear a crest of hair about two inches 
long, standing erect and extending from ear to ear; 
this is in imitation of the back of a buffalo.’ A 
bird clan among the same people ‘leave a little 
hair in front, over the forehead, for a bill, and 
some at the back of the head, for the bird’s tail, 
with much over each ear for the wings.’ The 
Bakotas, in Africa, knock out the upper front 
teeth in order, as they say, to be like oxen ; the 
Mangangas chip their teeth in order to make them 
resemble those of a cat or a crocodile.* Tatuings, 
cicatrices, and the like are now often of a merely 
ornamental character, but it seems certain that 
originally they always denoted something more 
specific ; the tact that they are very frequently 
made at initiation ceremonies is significant. t The | 
tribal badge, as indicating kinship with a god, was 
probably a religious emblem from the beginning. 

2. Totem dress, — A badge of a different kind, 
but lineally descended from the totem badge, is 
that which indicates being under the special pro- 
tection of a totem-god ; this is the totem dress. It 
is represented in a great variety of forms, but the 
principle underlying each is the same, namely, that 
of effecting a resemblance as close as possible to 
the totem-god, and thus ensuring his protection. 
Association of ideas, not reason, is what guides 
men in the stage of undeveloped civilization in these 
things. It is at the great crises of life, such as 
initiation, marriage, and death, that these badges 
are assumed; for example, among many savage 
peoples, when a youth is definitely made a member 
of his tribe by being initiated into the tribal mys- 
teries, he is dressed or painted or otherwise made 
to resemble the totem — or god, as the case may be 
—by some means or other ; that is to say, he is 
brought into closer contact than usual with it. 
The custom of which Lucian gives an example 
is probably connected with this ; 

* When a man intends to go on a pilgrimage to Hierapolis, he 
offers up a sheep and eats some of its flesh. He then kneels 
down and draws its head over his own head, and prays at the 
same time to his god.’ t 

3. Secret Society badge,— Of an entirely differ- 
ent character are the badges worn among certain 
savage peoples to indicate membership of a secret 
society. Among the most striking examples of 
this category are the leaf or ffower badges of the 
various tamate associations which exist in the 
Banks Islands and the neighbouring Torres group. 
Here the badge is usually worn on the head, the 
distinctive flower or leaf being stuck in the hair.§ 
To assume the badge without being a member of 
the tamate is an offence against the society, and is 
punished according to the power and position of 
the society offended. || 

4. Analogous customs among Semites. — What 
has been said may be paralleled by analogous 
customs among races within the Semitic area. 
While direct evidence for the existence of the 
totem badge among the Semites is wanting, there 
are^ a good number of data to be gathered from 
various sources which suggest that examples of 


* Frazer, Totemism (1887), p. 27 f., where many other e: 
amples are g^ven. 

t Of., e.g., Haherlandt, Mittheilungen der anthrop. Ges. i 
Wien, XV. (1886) p. 63 ff. ; Brough Smyth, Aborigines < 
Vietona (1878), i. 295, ii. 813 ; Frazer, op. cit, p. 29 ; Lani 
Modem Mythology (1897), p. 71; A. W. Howitt, The Natv 
Tribes of South-east Australia (1904), pp, 619-636. 668 f.. 748 fl 

i de Dea Syria, 55. 

§ Ornamentations of this kind must not he confused with tl 
head decorations of the most varied character worn to indica 
success in battle and the like, i.e. honorific badges ; for e; 
amples of these see R. Andree, Ethnographische Parallelen u% 
Vergleiehe, Stuttgart (1878), p. 190 f. 

I Oodrington, Melanesians (1891), pp. 76, 76, 87. 


this must at one time have existed among them. 
Thus among the Arabs every tribe has its wasm 
(‘tribal mark’), which is branded on its cattle;* 
this is paralleled by the custom of the Bechuanas, 
who mark the ears of their cattle with an incision 
which resembles the open jaws of a crocodile, one of 
their totems.^ The Indian hook-cross, ot swastika 
— whatever its origin — was likewise a badge of 
ownership, which was branded on the ears of the 
cattle. J The same custom, though the badge was 
different, was practised by the ancient Icelanders, 
by the Madagascans, Somalis, etc. ;§ as regards 
the Romans, Clolumella gives the following testi- 
mony : ‘ His etiam diebus maturi agni, et reliqui 
foetus pecudum, nec minus majora quadrupedia 
charactere signari debent,’ || These, and many 
other examples that might be given, doubtless ail 
descend from similar origins. 

Such analogous instances among peoples, some 
of whom still use totem badges on their persons, 
suggest the probability that originally the wasm 
among the Arabs was branded on the tribesmen as 
well as on their cattle ; IT this is confirmed by the 
fact that, according to Lucian, all the Syrians bore 
stigmata of religious significance on their wrist 
or neck.** Just as the cattle were marked with 
the badge of ownership, so, one may reasonably 
surmise, in earlier days men were marked with the 
badge of their god to denote that they belonged to 
him and were under his protection. Herodotus 
tells us that fugitive slaves who fled for sanctuary 
to the Heracleum at the fish-curing station near 
the Canopic mouth of the Nile, were dedicated by 
being tatued with sacred marks, and were thus 
made over to the god, so that they could not be 
reclaimed by their master, ft Among the Semites 
generally it may be said that all marks upon 
the body, within the categories referred to, were 
badges of relationship either to a god or to a fellow- 
creature. The nature of these relationships differed, 
of course. In a large number of cases, as we have 
seen, it denoted ownership ; but it is probable that 
both types of relationship go back to a common 
original, viz. the totemic D^adge.Jt Perhaps one 
may conceive the sequence of ideas and practice to 
have been, roughly speaking, something of this 
kind. The totem formed the background ; from 
this arose the totem mark, or badge of kinship 
with the totem; the next step womd be the de- 
velopment of totem gods, necessarily conceived of 
as tribal ancestors, to whom worshippers would 
dedicate themselves by stigmatization ; closely 
related to the latter would be the mourning 
custom known as * cuttings for the dead,’ which 
was a remnant of part of the ritual connected with 
ancestor-worship. Thus the badge of kinship 
became the god^s mark of ownership. Regarding 
the relationSiip between the god and his worship- 
pers there were always reciprocal duties ; in return 
for worship, and all that this implied, the god was 
bound to look after his people. It was always, 
therefore, a question of covenant^ and the stigma- 
tization became thus the badge of the covenant 
between the god and his worshippers. This is 
brought out by the fact that the ultimate Semitic 
root IS the same for ‘ mark ’ and ‘ covenant ’ (cf . the 

* Roberteon Smith, Kinships, p. 247; Burckhardt, Notes on 
the Bedouins and Wahdbys (1830), p. 112 f. ; see, in the latter 
work, the plates containing' a large number of these marks. 

t E. Casalis, Les Bassoutos (1869), p. 221. 

X R. Andree, Ethnog. Par. una Vergleiehe (new ser.) (1889), 
pp. 76, 76. 

§ lb. p. 77 ff., where many examples are given. 

fl de JRe rustica, xi. 2, quoted by A. L. J, Michelsen, Die 
Hausmarke (1863), p. 17. 

^ Cf. Robertson Smith, Kinships, p. 248 ; Wetzstein, V&rhandl 
der Berl. anthropol. Ges. xiv. (1877). 

** de Dea Syria, 69. 

tt Herodotus, ii. 113 ; cf. Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites^, p. 148. 

tt Of. Andree, op. dt. p. 82 ff. 
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Arabic sharat, ‘ a mark,’ and shart^ * a covenant ’ ; 
cf. Gn 9^^ 31^®).* On the analogy of this badge of 
covenant between a god and his people aiose 
that of a covenant between man and man. Among 
the Arabs, when two men made a covenant, they 
inflicted a wound in their flesh, either in the hand 
or arm, and drank each others blood. t It is true 
that the reciprocal blood-drinking constituted the 
central act, but the mark left on the person of 
each party to the covenant was the visiWe badge 
of the covenant.:!: 

What has been said may be illustrated by some 
Old Testament data. We shall not expect to find 
here any reference to marks which could be con- 
sidered as directly totemic, for it is only remnants 
of the later stages, referred to above, that we come 
across in the OT ; at the same time, the existence 
of animal names of clans and men § suggests the 
probability that totemism existed among the early 
ancestors of the Israelites. Circumcision was the 
badge of the covenant between Jahweh and His 
worshippers (cf. Gn 17^^). Originally it must have 
denoted something else. This is proved by the 
very wide observance of the custom by a great 
variety of peoples, 1| and more especially by the 
fact that there are strong reasons for the belief that 
the rite came to the Israelites through Egypt ; IT 
but to the Israelites it became the distinguishing 
mark of Jahweh’s ownership. Belong!^ to the 
same category was prophefs badge. The story 
preserved in 1 K 20®®*^ is sufidcient evidence of the 
existence of such a badge. As the prophets were 
dedicated to the service of Jahweh in a special | 
manner, a badge peculiar to their order in early times I 
would be appropriate enough. Of the character of 
this badge nothing is known beyond the fact that 
it was made on the forehead or on the top of the 
head (cf , the tonsure of later days). An interesting 
arallel is the Buddhist badge of priesthood. After 
aving served his novitiate, the candidate goes 
through the ceremony of admission to the priest- 
hood ; he kneels before the idol, and * three small 
heaps of incense are laid upon his forehead, and 
these are set fire to. The man must kneel till the 
incense heaps bum down, and thus bum an in- 
delible mark on the head. This ordeal is repeated, 
as the man rises in the priesthood, till he bears 
nine scars upon his scalp.’ ** The distinctive dress 
of the Israelite prophet, which may be regarded as 
a badge of office, is paralleled by the yellow robe 
of the Buddhist priest. The Taoist priest also 
wears a distinctive dress, which differs from that 
of the Buddhist priest. 

' Cuttings for the dead ’ (cf. above) are mentioned 
in Lv 19^® (cf. 2P, Dt 14^). In the last passage it 
says ; ‘Ye shall not cut yourselves, nor make any 
baldness [the cognate Arabic root means ‘wound’] 
between your eyes for the dead.’ The custom is 
prohibited on account of its being a heathen rite. 
From this it is permissible to assume that^ it was 
both ancient and widely prevalent. Cuttings in 
the body such as those mentioned in 1 K 18^*^ may 
perhaps be a remnant of a practice whereby a god 
was, in times of great emergency, reminded of the 
badge denoting his ownership, and thereby called 
upon to fulfil his part of the covenant. 

Badges which may also have at one time pro- 
* Eobertson Smith, Kinship 2, p. 250. 

t Wellhausen, Reste arab. Heident.^ p. 125 ; Doug^hty, Travels 
in Arab. Des. i. 640, ii. 41 (1888). 

X On another covenant-sign, vte. the cairn, see Frazer, in 
Anthrop. Essays, 1907, p. 131 ff. 

^e.g. ‘the house of Caleb* (1 S 253); of. the *d^ tribes* 
in various parts of Arabia; see Eobertson Smith, Kinship^, 
p, 233 ff.; ‘Akbor (2 K 2212), * mouse’; Levi, ‘antelope’; 
Rachel, ‘ ewe ’ ; see, further, Eobertson Smith in JPh ix. (1879) 
p. 76fl. 

II See, e.g,, Frazer, ‘The Origin of Circumcision,’ in The In- 
dependent Review (Nov. 1904). 

^ Cf. Stade, Biblisehe Theologie des AT (1905), p. 45. 

Deans, in Expos. Times, rviii. (Dec. 1906) p. 144. 


claimed Jahweh’s ownership were the ‘sign’ on 
the hand and the ‘memorial’ between the eyes 
mentioned in Ex 13®* (cf. Rev 20^). These must 
originally have been marks cut into the hands and 
forehead, and were preserved perhaps in their 
original form only by the prophetical order j later 
on the ‘phylacteries ’ took their place (see Dt 6® 11^® 
etc,).* Lineally descended from these, too, is per- 
haps the badge referred to in Job 31®® (‘Lo, here 
is my mark, let the Almighty answer me’). The 
word used here for ‘mark’ comes from the root 
meaning ‘to wound,’ and it is the same as that 
used in Ezk 9^ ®, the reference being to those who 
are true to God, and therefore belong to Him. 

A mark of an entirely different character is the 
badge of the manslayer, mentioned only once in 
the OT, in reference to Cain.+ 

5. Jewish Badge. — One of the most extra* 
ordinaiy uses of badges is exemplified in the 
various forms of the ‘ J ewish badge ’ worn by the 
Jews during the Middle Ages. This first origin- 
ated among the Muhammadans ; by the ‘ Pact of 
Omar’ (640) all Jews living in Muhammadan 
countries were ordered to wear a yellow seam on 
their upper garments. t In later times Jews in 
Egypt were compelled to wear bells on their gar- 
ments, and a little calf carved of wood ; the latter, 
according to Lane-Poole, was to remind them of 
the Golden Calf. In the 14th cent, the badge took 
the form of a yellow turban § among Jews in 
Egypt ; in other parts, e.g. in Tripoli, a parti- 
cmoured turban marked the Jew. 11 It was, in the 
first instance, the Muhammadan precedent which 
was followed when in Christian lands the Jewish 
badge was introduced. It appears that this badge 
was already in use in some lands before the central 
authority in Rome put forth an ordinance on the 
subject applying to all Christendom ; thus in 
France the badge was in use in 1208 j II but its 
use was made universal by a decree, prompted by 
Innocent III., of the fourth Lateran Council (1215), 
and it applied to Muhammadans as vvell as to Jews. 
The reason given for the decree was the need of 
preventing inter-marriage and concubinage between 
Christians and non -Christians. 

‘ Oontingit interdum quod per errorem Christiani Judseorum 
seuSaracenorum et Judseiseu Saraceni Christianorum mulieribus 
commisceantur. Ne igitur tain damnatee com mixtion is excessus 
pervelamentum errom hujusmodi excusationis ulterius possint 
habere diHugium, statuimus ut tales utnusque sexus in omni 
Chnstianoruin provincia et omni tempore qualitate habitus 
publici ab aliis populis distinguantur.* ** 

In accordance with this the badge was every- 
where enforced; but it differed in size, shape, 
and colour in different countries. In France it 
was a circular piece of cloth, usually yellow in 
colour, sewn on to the outer garment. ^ The alter- 
native of a yellow head-dress was permitted, while 
Jewesses wore a distinctive veil. The age at which 
Jews had to begin to wear the badge varied in 
different parts of France, at some places seven years, 
at others not until fourteen. The badge could he 
worn on the breast, or left shoulder, or on the 
girdde, or even on the hat. In France, Spain, and 
Italy the customs were similar ; in these countries, 
too, exemptions from wearing the badge were often 
permitted, usually in consideration of a money 
payment. In Germany the badge took the form 
of a special hat, the ‘ Judenhut.^ It was pointed 

♦At the present day all orthodox Jews wear the ‘head- 
tefillah’ and the * hand-tefillah ’ when at their prayers; sea 
Oesterley and Box, The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue 
(1907), p. 418 fl. 

t See Frazer, in AnthropoUgieal Essays (1907), pp. 102-110 ; 
Hastings’ 5DjI5, s.v. ‘Marks.’ 

j D’Ohsson, Mist, des Mongols, iii. (1864) p. 274, quoted in 
JE iL 425b. 

5 Lane-Poole, Hist, of Egypt, vi. (1901) pp. 126 ff-, SOOff. 

11 Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle A ne? (18P6), p. 802. 

Robert, Les Signes dinfamie au moyen-Ci: (I" Jl), p. 11. 

♦* Labbe, Sacrosancta concilia ad regiam editionem exacta, 
xiii. col. 1003 and 1006, quoted by Abrahams, op. cit. p. 296. 
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i.t tise top, and the brim was often twisted into 
the sliape of a pair of horns. Bed was the usual 
colour, in later times green. But the wheel-badge, 
of yellow or saffron and of various sizes, was also 
worn in Germany in the 15th cent, by the men, 
while Jewesses were obliged to wear two blue 
stripes on their veils or cloaks. Sometimes the 
letter S (—signum) appeared in the yellow circle. 
In Switzerland the badge took the form of a piece 
of red cloth shaped like a pointed hat ; later on it 
became a wheel fixed on the back.* In Crete the 
circle was worn; this was also marked upon the 
houses of Jews, a custom which is in vogue even 
at the present day.f In England it would almost 
seem as though the badge was at first introduced 
as a safeguard for the Jews. The Earl of Pem- 
broke, who was regent during the early years of 
the minority of Henry III., sought to encourage the 
settlement of the Jews again in England after 
their cruel experiences during the reign of John. 
It was to ensure their security, so that no one 
could plead that he had assaulted a Jew in ignor- 
ance of his race, that the badge was, so far as is 
known, first introduced into England, and worn 
by Jews whenever they appeared in public. The 
ordinance containing this provision was put forth 
in 1218. The badge consisted of two strips of 
white linen or parchment, imitative of the Two 
Tables of stone, which were fastened to the dress 
in a prominent manner. Originally these were 
white in colour, but later yellow was ordered. By 
the statute of Edward l., de Judaismo (3 Edw. I. 
1274-1275), t which dealt exhaustively with the 
Jewish Question, Jewesses as well as Jews were 
forced to wear a badge, and its object now was to 
mark out Jews, who by this statute were prohibited 
from mixing with Christians. Thus it became, as 
in other countries, a badge of shame. § 

Literature.— There do not seem to be any works definitely 
occupied with the subject of badgea Data have to be gathered 
from a great variety of sources. See the references in the foot- 
notes above, which represent only a selection, 

W, 0. E. Oesterley. 

BAGDL— A Bravidian, cultivating, fishing, and 
menial caste of Central and Western Bengal, which 
at the Census of 1901 numbered 1,042,550. Their 
religion is a compound of orthodox Hinduism with 
suiwivals of animism and nature- worship. In the 
former stage, the regular Hindu deities are wor- 
shipped in a more or less intelligent fashion. 
But besides these they venerate Gusain Era, the 
goddess of the Santals, and Bar Pahar or Marang 
Burn, the mountain-god of the hUl races (see 
Oraon). According to their own statement, their 
favourite deity is the snake-goddess, Manasa, 
whose image, represented with four arms, crowned 
by a tiara of snakes, and grasping a cobra in each 
hand, is paraded through their villages, and finally 
flung into a tank— apparently a rite of mimetic 
magic intended to remove her dangerous influence. 
They also parade the effigy of a female saint named 
Bhadii, who is said to have been daughter of the 
Baja of Pachet, and who died a virgin for the good 
of the people. Her worship consists of songs and 
wild dances, in which men, women, and children 
take part. The legend supplies one more instance 
of the development of local gods in India from 
actual historical personages, as illustrated hy 
Lyall {Asiatic Studies ^ i. 39 ff. ). 

Literature.— Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal^ 1891, i. 41 f. 

Crooke 

BAGHDAD.— I. Sketch of history.— Baghdad 
is the capital of the Eastern Khallfate, founded in 
A.D. 754 (A.H. 136) by al-Mansfir, second Khallf of 

* Abrahams, op. dt. p. 298. 

+ JJ? ii. 427* ; see, too, the interesting plate given. 

i See Rigg, Select Pleas, Starrs^ and Records of the Jewish 
Exchequer (1902), p. xxxviii. 

§ See, further, A. M. Hyamson, A History of the Jews in 
England (1908), pp. 62, 94 fE. 


the ‘Abhfisid dynasty, whose metropolis it re^ 
mained, except for the period 836-862, when the 
court was transferred to Samarra, until the over- 
throw of the dynasty by the Mongol Hfilfigfi in 
1258 {A.H, 656), after which the seat of the i&iall- 
fate was removed to Cairo. Baghdad remained in 
the hands of the Ilchans, or Persian Mongols, till 
1507, when it was taken by Shah Ismfi’ii, founder 
of the Safawid dynasty, from whom it was taken 
in 1534 by the Ottomans, in whose hands it has 
ever since continued, except for the brief period of 
occupation by the Persians. 

The name Baghdad {hdgha • ddta, ‘given by 
Bagha or God ’) is one of the many cases in which 
the older name of a locality outlasts newer appel- 
lations. The name which Mansfir gave his city 
was either his own, or Madtnat al-Saldm, ‘ City of 
Peace.’ Another appellation was al-Zaurd, ‘the 
Crooked,’ on the analogy of similar names given 
to the chief cities of Isl^m. Of the older name 
there are several dialectic forms. Jews and Chris- 
tians often called it Babel. 

An account of the secular history of this city 
should be sought in historical works dealing with 
the Khalifate, or in the monograph of Guy 
le Strange, Baghdad under the Ahhasid Caliphate^ 
Oxford, 1900. We shall confine ourselves to its 
importance for the history of Beligion and Ethics. 

The accession of the'Abbfisid dynasty marked 
the recognition in IsMm of a principle which at 
the first had been vehemently repudiated — the 
hereditary right of the Prophet’s family to the 
sovereignty [imdma). The rise of this is clearly 
due to the hereditary principle having been 
adopted by the usurper MuAwiyah, founder of 
the Umayyad dynasty ; when it was once recog- 
nized that the sovereignty belonged to one family, 
the majority of Muslims would be disposed to 
agree that that family should be the Prophet’s. 
Only, since the Prophet’s line was continued 
through a daughter, there was room for difference 
of opinion as to which of two families had the right 
to ms inheritance. The law of the Qur’fin seemed 
to favour the doctrine that, where there was no 
male issue, the father’s brother succeeded, and on 
this theory the claim of the 'Abhfisids was based. 
But to those who held that there could be succession 
through the female line the Prophet’s heirs were 
the descendants of his daughter Ffitima and her 
husband 'Alt — the'Alids, 'Alawids, or Ffitimids. 

So long as the problem was to dispossess the 
TJmayyads, these two families worked together, 
leaving the (question between themselves to he 
decided later ; hut when the organizing genius of 
Abfi Muslim had won the throne for the ' Abbfisids, 
they fell out, and, the latter being in possession, 
the 'Alids were perpetually rising, hut never pro- 
duced in the Eastern provinces a leader capable of 
securing success; they were decimated by mas- 
sacres, and were intimidated hy torture and im- 
prisonment. Nevertheless they formed a potent 
factor in Baghdad politics till the coming of the 
Mongols, and in the fatwd which decided the 
assassination of the last of the Khalifs of Baghdad 
the influence of 'Alid sentiment is noticeable. 
The Mongol general asked whether it was true 
that the execution of the Khallf would cause a 
general convulsion of nature. The jurists whom 
he consulted replied that, if such an act could 
cause a natural convulsion, nature would have 
been convulsed by the death of 'All and that of 
his son 5usain. 

The site of the 'Ahhasid capital was selected 
with a view to avoid Syria, where the TJmayyads 
were popular, and Arabia, where the 'Alid cause 
was strong, and to be near Persia, especially 
Khorasan, where the 'Abb^sids had their chief 
adherents. And, indeed, the triumph of the ' Abbfi- 
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aids is sometimes regarded as the re-conquest by- 
Persia of its ancient hegemony. Persian influence 
speedily grew strong at the Khalifas court, and 
the institution of a foreign bodyguard soon took 
all power out of the Klialif’s hands, and placed it 
in those of a Dailemite or a Turkish Sultan. 

2 . Literary importance of the foundation of 

Baghdad. — The rise of the new dynasty syn- 
chronized with the popularization of paper, an 
invention nearly as momentous for the diffusion 
of knowledge as that of printing. It also broke 
with the illiterate tradition of the earlier periods 
of IsMm, wdiich indeed some of the Umayyads had 
shown a tendency to discard. The production of 
literary works proceeded apace, and the 3rd cent, 
of Isl^m produced polygraphs such as Ish^k of 
Mausil and J^ihi? of Basra. Translation from 
foreign languages was encouraged, especially 
Greek, Syriac, and Palilavi ; a royal library was 
founded by Ma’mtin (ob. A.D. 833), and his ex- 
ample was followed by other men of eminence, 
such as the vizier of Mutawakkil, al - Fath b. 
Kh^k^n (ob. 861). The respect which the creations 
of the Greek genius have universally^ won was 
accorded to them at Baghdad, where indeed the 
dogma of the infallibility of the Greeks in all 
scientific questions had its adherents. Debates, 
in which religious questions were not absolutely 
avoided, were encouraged by literary viziers, and 
fanaticism on such occasions was at times im- 
fashionable (cf. ed. D. S. Margoliouth, ii. 46 

and the Fahlavi Gujastah-Ahalish, ed. Barthelemy, 
Paris, 1887). A public library with endowments 
for the assistance of students was founded in the 
4th cent. A.H, by the vizier Sfibtir b. ArdasMr ; 
and the building of colleges on a large scale char- 
acterized Seljfik rule in the 5th. 

3 . Islamic religious buildings in Baghdad.— 
The founder of the city, Manstir, built a mosque, 
known subsequently as al-Sahn al-'Attk, ‘the 
Old Court,* side by side with his Palace of the 
Golden Gate. This was subsequently enlarged by 
succeeding Khallfs, and appears to have survived 
the sack of the city by Htil^gti, though no trace 
remains of it now (le Strange, op, cit. 32-37). 
Since the building of mosques counted as a meri- 
torious act, apart from the needs of worshippers, 
they continued to be erected so long as the Kdiali- 
fate lasted ; and the quarter called * the Basra 
Gate ’ was said to contain 30,000 of these edifices 
(Safadl, Com. on Ldmiyyat al-'Ajam, i. 64). 
Ilound the tombs of famous men several notable 
sanctuaries arose ; such were the mashhads of 
Abii 5anlfa and Mtis4 b. Ja'far, the tomb of 
Ma*rfit of Karkh, etc. Preachers and teachers 
built or had built for themselves hermitages, called 
ribdt, of which the number must have been very 
great ; perhaps the most celebrated of these was 
the rihdt of the Shaikh al-Shuyfikh, built by order 
of 'Amid al-Tr^k for the Sfifi Abfi Sa'd of Nisabur 
(ob. 1086 : Ibn al-Athir, annis 450 and 479 A.H.). 
Another of some note was the ribdt of al-Zauzani, 
opposite the mosque of Mansfir, built for 'All b. 
MahmM al-Zauzani (ob. 1060). The preacher 
'Abd al-Q 4 dir al-Jil^ni {q.v.) had a ribdt as well as 
a school. The works hitherto made accessible on 
the topography of Baghdad do not offer the same 
variety of names for mosques as is exhibited by 
the topographies of Cairo, but this is likely to 
be accidental. The doors of the mosques were 
used for placarding government notices (Ibn al- 
Athir, A.H. 533), and the inside of the buildings 
served for many uses not directly connected ^vith 
religion, e.g, the recitation of verses, and the 
narrating of stories ( J^hi?, Eayawdn, Bi. , 8 : 
‘ Mosque of ' Att^b ’), or the publication of political 
intelligence (Tabari, iii. 2216 : ‘ in the two public 
mosques of Baghdad* ; 2224, 13 ; 2249, 3, etc.). 


4 . Religious history of Baghdad.— Shortly after 
the founding of the city an inquisition was started 
by Mansfir with the view of suppressing the 
zindtks (see art. Atheism: [Muhammadan]), and 
this was continued by his successors Mahd! and 
H^dl [Aghani, xii. 100, xiii. 74 ; Tabari, iii. 517, 
548) ; on the accession of Hfirfin al - Rashid all 
criminals except those under this charge were re- 
leased. After the taking of the city by Ma’mfln’s 
forces (A.D. 813) the dogma of the createdness of 
the Qur’an was adopted by the new Khallf, who 
instituted an inquisition into the tenets of his sub- 
jects, and violently persecuted those who rejected 
this doctrine ; the inquisition was maintained by 
the two succeeding Kkallfs, and was finally stopped 
in the second year of Mutawakkil (A.D. 848-849, 
W. M. Patton, Ahmed Ibn J^anbal and the Mihna, 
Leyden, 1897). The followers of the most distin- 
guished martyr in these persecutions, Ahmad Ibn 
jpanbal, presently became a power in the city, and 
riots between them and the Shfifi'ites took place 
at many periods ; they are first mentioned in the 
year 934, when the Banbalites endeavoured to 
enforce their ascetic rules on the population by a 
variety of violent proceedings. A furious mani- 
festo was fulminated against them by the Kliallf 
Rfidl, charging them with anthropomorphism, and 
threatening them with the extreme penalty of the 
law unless they abandoned their system. Similar 
troubles are mentioned as late as 1082. The Khallf 
Rfidt, immediately after his accession (A.H. 322, 
A.D. 934), had started an inquisition, having for its 
purpose the suppression of the sect which believed 
the deity to be incarnate in one Ibn Abi’ 1- Azfikir 
al-Shalmaghanl. His published letter on this 
subject is in part preserved (see Yfikfit, op. cit 
i. 298). One of this person’s followers refused to 
retract his opinion even when the alleged posses- 
sor of deity was publicly scourged. The sect was 
not extinguished by this persecution, as in the 
year 952 a fresh inquisition was instituted by the 
vizier Muhallabi. 

The chief cause for religious riots, however, 
was the ceaseless dispute between Sunnites and 
Shl'ites, whose differences, in spite of the centuries 
that have intervened, are still a cause of trouble 
in India and elsewhere. The dispute was in origin, 
as has been seen, more political than religious ; and 
although the founder of Baghdad massacred the 
Alids, some of the later ' Abbfisids were inclined to 
favour their cause, and it is asserted that Ma’mfin 
had the intention of willing away the sovereignty 
to a member of their family. This was frustrated ; 
and the perpetual risings of the 'Alids led Muta- 
wakkil in the year 850 to destroy the grave of al- 
Husain, and penalize visits to it, an act which 
was regarded by his son as justifying parricide. 
The process by which Shi 'ism was transformed 
from a political movement into a reli^on is not 
quite easy to trace ; but it seems likely that the fan- 
tastic beliefs which gathered round the person of 
'idi and his descendants were due to the infusion 
of Indian and Persian ideas into Islfim. It is pro- 
bable that the separation of Shi 'ism from Sunnism, 
as a system with a code and a liturgy of its own, 
was due to the rise of the Ffitimid dynasty of 
N. Africa, whose rulers after their conquest of 
Egypt proceeded to the work of codification, their 
practice having doubtless existed some time before. 
In the disputes between Turks and Dailemites 
which marked the 4th and 5th cents, of Islfim, 
the former theoretically favoured Sunnism, the 
latter Shi' ism ; and the Buyid (Dailemite) con- 
queror of Baghdad, Mu'izz al-Daula, in 962 ordered 
certain SM'ite execrations to be affixed to the 
mosque doors. These were erased by the popu- 
lace ; and on the advice of his vizier Muhallabi he 
had a harmless formula substituted. The next 
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year, however (963), he insisted on the observance 
of the fast of Muharram 10 in SM'ite fashion ; and 
this practice continued some time after his death, 
as in 908 it is spoken of as ‘celebrated as usual.’ 
His successors appear to have been far less keenly 
attached to Shi'ite doctrine ; and it is asserted by 
a good authority (Masd’il of Hamadh^ni, p. 424) 
that 'Adud al-Daula went so far as to impose a 
poll-tax on the Shi'ites, as being members of a 
tolerated religion. The practice of the fast ap- 
ears to have become gradually restricted to the 
ht‘ite quarter of the city, which in 971 (perhaps 
for the first time) appears as Karkli, also at that 
time ‘ the quarter of the merchants.’ In the first 
riot (of that year) many sects and parties are in- 
volved, but on subsequent occasions the Sunnites 
and Shi’ites appear to have been the chief combat- 
ants. In 973, when the dispute between Bakhtiyar 
and Subuktakin gave the Turkish party the upper 
hand for the time in Baghdad, the Sunnites, who 
were in possession of ‘ the Food Market^’ mounted 
a woman on a camel, and called her ' A’isha, and 
made two of their number represent Talha and 
Zubair respectively ; they then made an* onslaught 
on the Slit'ites, thus reproducing the Battle of the 
Camel, in which ’ A’isha and her allies had attacked 
the forces of 'Ait In 1015 there was a riot between 
the two parties, resulting in the SM'ites being 
forbidden to celebrate the Fast by order of Fakhr 
al-Mulk ; we find the Shl'ites still in occupation 
of the quarter called Karkh, whereas the l^all^’in 
and Barley-gate were in possession of the Sunnites : 
in 1048 the B^b al-Azaj (Eastern side) and the 
‘Cobblers ’ are further specified as Sunnite abodes. 
The following year, owing to an armed force 
having attempted to prevent the Shi'ites from 
celebrating the Mufiarram lamentations, the latter 
began to fortify their quarter (Karkh) with a 
wall ; and the Sunnites proceeded to do the same 
with their ^all^’ln quarter, which immediately 
adjoined the other. After considerable fighting 
the parties agreed to a truce, with the view of pre- 
venting government intervention ; they proceeded, 
however, with their fortifications, and a fresh out- 
break was caused by the Shi'ites building towers 
on which they inscribed the words ‘Muhammad 
mankind ; whoso assents 
shows gratitude, but whoso denies is an unbeliever ’ 
— a formula which charged the Sunnites (with 
whom Abfi Bakr is the second best of mankind) 
with unbelief. The Sunnites were headed by the 
Hanbalites. The Tnashhad B§,b al-Tibn (according 
to le Strange’s maps, at a long distance from the 
disturbed quarter), apparently a Shl'ite sanctuary, 
was in the course of these riots violated, plun- 
dered, and burned by the Sunnites, to avenge the 
death of one of their number. The SM'ites in 
revenge burned the 5auafite institutions. The 
disturbance soon spread to the eastern city, where 
the (weliings of the sects were also divided. At 
the beginning of 1053 the Turkish mercenaries 
mixed themselves up with the dispute, and killed 
a member of the ' Alid family ; in the riots which 
followed, a large part of the Karkh quarter was 
burned down, and the inhabitants moved to other 
Baghdad, Karkh, however, remained 
the headquarters of the SM'ites, and in 1086 we 
^ between them and their Sunnite 
neighbours on the west, in the Ba§ra Gate 
Quarter. Something like a final reconciliation 
between the two parties was effected in 1108, when 
the people of Karkh, fearing a fresh persecution, 
gave the Sunnites free passage through their 
quarter on a visit to the tomb of Mus'ab b. 
Zubair, a practice which had been forbidden for 
fear of giving offence to the SM'ites ; and the 
Sunnites m their turn granted some correspond- 
ing concessions. Karkh, however, remained the 


SM'ite quarter after this settlement of the dispute 
(Sibt Ibn al-TaAwidM, ed. Margoliouth, p. 215). 

Besides the disputes which led to riots, there 
were frequent bickerings between members of 
rival sects, and it would appear that all which 
were started had some representation at tha 
capital. Attempts were at times made to sup- 
press the discussions between them, but without 
permanent success. 

The history of Muslim ritual was doubtless 
largely influenced by Baghdad practice, which 
itself was at times dictated by political motives. 
So we are told (Ihn al-Athir, anno 494 A.H. ) that the 
practice of crying aloud the formula called hasmala 
had been abandoned for years in the mosques of 
Baghdad, because it had been adopted in the rival 
Khalifate of Cairo ; the Khaiif who re-introduced 
this practice adopted another which was also 
against the principles of the SM'a. Islto in these 
matters is extraordinarily conservative, and inno- 
vations found little favour. 

S- Standard of morality. — The Islfimic principles 
of the relations between the sexes, embodied in 
the practices of polygamy, concubinage, and the 
veiling and seclusion of women, render the morality 
of a Muslim community too different from that 
of a Christian or Aryan community to admit of 
comparison. Thus we find a leading theologian 
at Baghdad having 148 concubines (Ibn Khallikan, 
i. 386) without ofiending public opinion. Such pic- 
tures as have come down to us of Baghdad society, 
as in the Arabian Nights ^ imply a state of affairs 
on which it would be painful to dwell ; of the most 
elaborate of these descriptions (Ahu’ )-K^sim, 
Ein Bagddder Sittenbild, of the 4th century; 
ed. A. Mez) few pages could be rendered into a 
modern language without infamy. The dignity of 
the highest offices of state, the Khalifate and the 
Vizierate, did not appear inconsistent with the 
bandying of the grossest jests (see, e.^r., Ibn Khallb 
kan, tr. de Slane, i. 29). Allusions to immoralities 
not sanctioned by the Muslim law are also so 
common in the literature of the period, that we 
can only suppose the practices to have been wide- 
spread. Towards drunkenness popular opinion was 
more decidedly unfavourable ; yet this vice seems 
to have been prevalent in fashionable circles, and 
scenes in which the leading men and their associates 
are all under the influence of liquor are common 
during the whole period. An example may he 
taken from the middle of the fourth century, 
which is recorded by (^, cit i. 342) ; a 

letter comes from the Sultan Mu'izz al-Daula to 
the vizier al-Muhallabi, who has all his secretaries 
and under-secretaries with him. The letter is 
urgent, but every man in the room has drunk 
deep. Ibrahim the Sabian has drunk no less than 
the others, but, having a stronger head than they, 
is able to write the necessary reply. We have 
another contemporary description of the wine- 
parties of this vizier (Yattmat al-dahr^ ii. 106), 
which took place twice a week ; the chief judge of 
Baghdad with other judges took part on these 
occasions, when each ‘ received a gold cup weigh- 
ing 1000 mithhdls or less, into wMch he would 
plunge his heard ; after exhausting most of the 
contents, they would sprinkle the remains on each 
other and then dance.^ In the 6th cent, the poet 
Ibn al-Ta'^lwtdM introduces descriptions of wine- 
drinking into his encomiums on Khalifs (p. 162) and 
other distinguished persons (p. 86). From the 4th 
cent, onwards the histoiy of Baghdad is frequently 
occupied with the 'ayyar'dn, or robbers ; and the 
Makdmahs of HamadMM (late 4th cent.) furnish 
us with a list of thieves’ tricks showing that theii 
trade was highly specialized; the contemporary 
anecdotes of Tanfikti! indicate, however, that the 
metropolis was fairly well policed. The same 
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tales indicate that the practice of banking was 
fairly developed, implying the existence of a well- 
established code of rectitude in monetary trans- 
actions ; they also show that there was a 
considerable amount of sympathy and mutual 
kindness between the poorer members of the 
community, but great disregard for the sanctity 
of human life, and an insufficient sense of responsi- 
bility in the domestic relations. Public opinion 
seems to have been ordinarily in favour of the 
kindly treatment of slaves (J^hi?, Misers^ p. 38), 
and against severe punishments. 

6. Agencies for reform. —For dealing with the 
criminal classes the rulers of Baghdad employed 
spies, whose business it was to report at head- 
quarters whatever seemed to them worthy of 
notice ; certain rulers occupied themselves parti- 
cularly with public morality : so the Khalif 
Mu'tamid (A.D. 892) issued an edict forbidding 
story-tellers, astrologers, or fortune-tellers to sit 
in the street or in the great Mosque ; while book- 
sellers had to take an oath that they would sell no 
metaphysical or theological works. Similarly the 
Khalif Muktadir (ob. A.D. 1094) banished from the 
capital all singing- women o^ndifllUs dejoie, forbade 
the entry to the public baths except in decent 
attire, and ordered the demolition of various 
galleries in which games were played, and which 

g ermitted the players to look down into people’s 
ouses. Probably the efficacy of these and similar 
edicts was of no long duration. In the year 816 
we read (Tabari, iii. 1008) of an interesting case of 
a voluntary organization of the peaceful citizens 
of Baghdaa to repress crime and outrages ; one of 
the leaders in this movement ‘ hung a Qur’^^n on 
his neck, and began by exhorting the inhabitants 
of his locality ; and when he had obtained a 
hearing, proceeded to admonish all the inhabitants 
of Baghdad, high and low, beginning mth the 
noblest family of all, the Band H§,shim; he 
established a register in which he inscribed the 
names of all those who undertook to observe his 
regulations and coerce those who disobeyed them. 
With the followers thus acquired he patrolled the 
streets of Baghdad, and put a stop to robbery and 
blackmailing.’ His proceedings were at first dis- 
approved by the government, but afterwards they 
acquiesced and bade him continue. A less drastic 
method of dealing with the vicious propensities of 
the citizens was furnished by the efforts of the 
preachers, of whom we have notices for all periods 
of the Khalifate; the satirists Hamadh&nt and 
endeavour to represent them as shameless 
hypocrites, whose interest lay only in the collection, 
but there is no reason for believing this account 
to have been ordinarily correct. The earliest of 
these preachers whose sermons have come down to 
us is al-P&rith b. Abdallah al-Muh&sibt {ob. 857) ; 
they are practical in character, but are said to 
have attracted vast audiences, and to have pro- 
duced ecstatic phenomena among their hearers. 
It is chiefly in and after the 5th cent, of Islfim 
that the historians call attention to the perform- 
ances of the Baghdad preachers, for whom colleges 
(or, as we should say, chapels) were often erected. 
In 1093 the capital was visited by a preacher from 
Merv, Ardashir b. Mansfii; he met with such 
signal success that, when the ground occupied by 
his hearers was measured, it was found to cover 
157 by 120 cubits. The Khalif himself at times 
condescended to attend these discourses, which 
were occasionally used for political or seditious 
purposes. The aim of the preachers was not only 
to ameliorate the morals of tneir co-religionists, but 
to convert members of other communities to Islto ; 
and fabulous accounts are given in their biog- 
raphies of their success in both endeavours. The 
preacher about whom we possess the largest 


amount of information is Abd al-QMir al-JiUnl 
(ob. A.D. 1165). He appears to have carried on 
an agency in which the temporal as well as 
the spiritual wants of his converts were served. 
Money for the purpose was provided partly by four 
wealthy wives of the preacher, and partly by gifts 
taking the form of thank-offerings which came 
in from the many regions whither his fame had 
spread ; and others who followed this calling were 
financed in the same way. 

Christian communities in Baghdad.— Ee- 
ligious toleration, as understood by the Muslim 
community, was practised by the A bb^sid Khalif s, 
and a Christian community began to gather in 
Baghdad almost immediately after its foundation. 
Perhaps the earliest scene which introduces 
Christians in this city is one recorded in the 
Chronicle of Dionysius of Tell-Mahr6, when the 
Jacobites in the year A.D. 767 refer to the 
Khalif Mansfir the question of appointing a 
Patriarch for their sect. The Khalif, ordinarily 
terrible, treats them with courtesy, and tells them 
to make the choice themselves ; they select one 
David of Dara, and the Khalif gives him a deed of 
investiture, authorizing him to punish with the 
extreme penalty of the law any Jacobite who fails 
to acknowledge his authority. The N estorian sect, 
however, was of greater importance than that of 
the J acobites at the ' Abb^sia capital. In the reign 
of Mahdl (A.D. 775-785) the great Nestorian 
monastery, called Dair al-Kfim, was founded in the 
Shammasiya Quarter, where the chief Christian 
settlement, called Dar al-Eum, was located. It 
was followed hy the erection of many more churches 
and monasteries, several of which were destroyed 
when Baghdad was taken by Hfil^gfi ; their names 
are collected by le Strange {op, cit. 208-212). The 
different sects had difierent churches, and kept 
apart in religious matters; only at some time 
the Nestorian Patriarch, whose residence was in 
Baghdad, came to be regarded as the official head 
of the whole Christian community, and as such he 
is described in the deed of investiture of the year 
A.D. 1138 (H. F. Amedroz, in JBAS, 1908, p. 448). 
The sects there enumerated are four: the two 
already mentioned, the Melchites, or^ Greek 
orthodox, and the Efim, whom there is some 
reason for identifying with the Franks, or Eoman 
Catholics. Owing, probably, to the superiority of 
Christian morality and education, the members of 
these communities had a tendency to monopolize 
all the professions, trades, and situations in which 
skill and trustworthiness were required. The 
humiliating and intolerant edicts of Omar I. had 
repeatedly to he proclaimed, owing to outbreaks 
of Muslim jealousy (A.D. 849, 853, 1091, etc.), but 
fell quickly into abeyance ; MutawakkU, who in 
the year A.D. 849 tried to enforce them, ten years 
later put into the charge of a Christian scribe the 
money for the building of his contemplated city, 
Jafariyyah. Normally it would appear that the 
Christian doctors (in all senses of the word) enjoyed 
high favour at the Khaltfs’ and Sultans’ courts. 
The History of the Nestorian Patriarchs (ed. 
Gismondi, Eome, 1896) tells of the familiar inter- 
course enjoyed by the Patriarch Timotheus with 
the Khalifs H&di (A.D. 785-786) and his son the 
famous H^rfin al-EasMd. A specimen of their 
conversation is there given (p. 65) : ‘0 father of 
the Christians,’ said H^rfin to the Patriarch, * tell 
me briefly which religion is the true one in God’s 
eyes.’ Without hesitation Timotheus answered : 
‘That religion of which the rules and precepts 
correspond with the works of God.’ The reply 
was regarded as felicitous, because the Khalifs 
request contained a dangerous trap ; and the mere 
rumour that a Christian had spoken disrespectfully 
of Islto or its Prophet would have been sufficient 
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to cause a riot (Tabari, iii. 2162). The sanguinary 
rule that punished apostasy from l&lkm with death 
remained unaltered (ib, 1434, A.D, 856) ; but, 
owing to the mild spirit of Abh legisla- 

tion, there was a tendency to mitigate the more 
barbarous regulations of ‘ the Pious Khalifs,’ and 
the tone of the code drawn up by his pupil Abh 
Yhsuf for the Khalif H^rhn is decidedly humane. 
The magnificence with which the Christian feasts 
were celebrated attracted many Muslims to take 
part in these occasions, and even attend services in 
the churches; if the poet Sibt Ibn al-TaAwidht 
may be believed (ed. B. S. Margoliouth, p. 400), he 
went so far as to fast fifty days in order to gratify 
his Christian friends. The monasteries were also 
visited by Muslims anxious to purchase wine, the 
sale of which in shops was, nominally at least, 
forbidden (ib. 240, 14-18); while the beauty of the 
youthful deacons attracted other visitors for a 
still less reputable reason {ib, 52). The form of 
immorality alluded to appears at times to have 
led to shameful persecution (Y^ktit, op, ciL ii, 26, 
where the scene is at Edessa). 

8. Other religious communities. — The Jews en- 
joyed the same rights as Christians in Baghdad, 
and had a special quarter, with a bridge called 
after them, Numerous synagogues were founded, 
of which the largest was called Bar-Nashala (?) 
(Gratz, Geschichte der Juden^ v. [1895] 198). Ee- 
ferences to the Jews are not very common in the 
historical and anecdotic literature concerned with 
the city ; they appear, however, to have had their 
share of the State appointments, and, indeed, in 
A.D. 1091 we read of one holding the very high 
posts of Vice-Sultan (waMl al-SuUdn) and Manager 
of the Empire {Ni^dm al-Mulk), They practised 
the medical profession, and probably various 
trades, including that of scribe ; as early as the 
time of Ma’mfin (813-833) we read of one who 
made his living by executing copies of the Old and 
New Testaments and the Qur'an (Amedroz, in 
JEAS, 1907, p. 38). At times they were in 
possession of great wealth, and were notorious for 
the _ display of finery (Ghaz^li, Eevival of the 
Eeligious Sciences ^ iii. 182). It was thought 
meritorious to refuse to teach them Arabic 
grammar even for large sums, as the proof -passages 
came from the Qur’fin; and insulting language 
about them is used by poets (Sibt Ibn al-Ta‘a- 
widht, 75, 246). Nevertheless the foundation of 
Baghdad and the improvement in their condition, 
due to the greater toleration of the ’Abbasids, 
seem to ^ have been epoch-making for the Jewish 
community, Jewish literature from this time 
follows Muslim literature almost slavishly, the 
various departments of grammar, codification, 
philosophy, poetry, elegant prose, homiletics, 
collections of anecdotes, all taking their rise from 
Arabic models ; and since no Jewish non-Biblical 
MS earlier than the 'Abbasid period has hitherto 
been discovered, it has been argued by the present 
writer that the remaining departments of Jewish 
literature (notably the collections of Tradition) are 
based on Islamic models also (cf. JE ii. 435-8). 

A comrnunity which produced some men of 
eminence in the scientific and literary world of 
Baghdad, chiefiy in the 4th cent, of Islam, were 
the Sabiansj who arbitrarily took a Qur’anic 
appellation, properly belonging to a very different 
sect. The most distinguished member of it, the 
stote-secretary Ibrahim, appears to have found in 
his religion no obstacle in the way of promotion, 
and to have enjoyed the friendship of even such 
ecclesiastical dignitaries as the Registrar of the 
Alids, who honoured him with a memorial poem ; 
while the familiar acquaintance with the Qur’an 
which his profession demanded was regarded as a 
merit. His grandson, however, found it desirable 


to embrace Islam. The Magian^ or Mazdayan, 
system enjoyed fewer privileges than the above- 
named sects, as intermarriage with them and the 
use of meat slaughtered by them were forbidden 
the Muslims; nor were they allowed to have 
acknowledged places of worship. Nevertheless it 
would appear that some of them were settled in 
Baghdad, and even enjoyed wealth. They were 
to be found (according to jahiz, Misers ^ p. Ill) 
all over Baghdad and the other cities of Irak, 
distinguished by their hare feet or their laceless 
shoes. Of other sects, usually offshoots of those 
which have been mentioned, there are occasional 
notices. 

Literatcre.— To the references given throughout the article 
there ma}^ be added the historical romance (Arabic), Ea^drat 
al-Isldmfi Edr al-Saldm^ by a modern writer, Jamil Nakhlah 
al-Mudawwar (Cairo, 1905). B. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

BAHAISM.-See Bab, BIbIs. 

BAHELIA (Skr. vyadha, ^ one who wounds’).— 
A tribe of hunters and fowlers in Northern India, 
which at the Census of 1901 numbered 53,554, the 
majority of whom are found in the United Pro- 
vinces and Bengal. They are probably survivors 
of a non-Aryan race, who still practise their primi- 
tive occupation of hunting, trapping birds, and 
collecting jungle produce. They are, in name at 
least, all PEindus, but are never initiated into any 
of the orthodox sects. They worship a pantheon 
of deified ghosts, such as Kalu Bir, rarihar, Har- 
deo or Hardaur Lala, the cholera godling, Kale 
Beo, and Miyan, probably the Musalman saint of 
Amroha in the Moradabad district. To these, 
sacrifices of fowls, goats, or pigs are made, with 
offerings of cakes, fruits, and grain. Parched 
grain and milk are offered to the household snake 
at his festival, the Nagpanchami, or Bragon’a 
Fifth. Besides these they observe the ordinary 
Hindu feasts, and their religious rites are superin- 
tended by a low class of village Brahmans. 

Literature.— Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudhj 1896, i. 109. "W, CrOOKE. 

BAIDYA (SkT,_vaidya, ‘one learned in the 
Veda,’ esp. in the Ayur Veda, on which the HinKiu 
system of medicine is based). — The Bengal caste of 
physicians, which at the Census of 1901 numbered 
90,036, found under this name only in Bengal 
and Assam. They are a highly respected caste, 
claiming descent from a Brahman father and 
Vaisya mother. Their religion is that of the 
orthodox high-caste Hindu. The older families 
worship the feaktis, or Mother-goddesses. Some 
among the poorer classes follow the rule of Visnu. 
Many have in recent years joined the Brahmo 
Samaj . They were closmy associated with the Neo- 
Vaisnavism preached by Cliaitanya {q.v.) in Bengal 
(q,v,), and several of the best known Gusains, or 
spiritual guides, of that sect are drawn from the 
ranks of the Baidyas. The business of a physician 
is naturally confined to men of high caste, because 
taking medicine from the hands of a Baidya is a 
sort of sacramental act, so that some orthodox 
Hindus in Bengal, when at the point of death, call 
in a Baidya to prescribe for them, in the belief that 
by swallowing the drugs he orders they obtain 
absolution from their sins. In the Beccan the 
YaidCis, who have adopted a name derived from the 
same Skr. root, are wandering Telugu beggars, who 
gather healing drugs and simples and hawk them 
from door to door, or beg for alms. Their religion 
is of the vaguest type, their family-god being 
Vyankoba of Giri or Tirupati in North 

Arcot, But when they are on their begging tours 
they seldom carry his image with them. They 
never go on pilgrimages or keep any fast or feast, 
except the Basahra in September, when they offer 
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boiled mutton to their god, and after laying it on 
his altar eat it themselves. 

Literature. —For the Bengal Baidyas, Risley, Tnies and 
Castes, 1891, i. 49 ; tor the Deccan Vaidus, Bombay Gazetteer, 
XTh. 2121 CROOKE. 

BAIGfi. — A term of Dravidian origin, applied to 
designate the non-Brahmanic priests of the Gonds 
and Kindred races along the hills of the Cent. Prov. 
and Bengal. It has been specially applied to a 
cultivating tribe, which at the Census of 1901 num- 
bered 33,914, found in the Cent. Prov. and in Cent. 
India. The best account of them is that by Ward, 
who found them in the Mandla district of the Cent, 
Provinces. He describes them as the acknowledged 
superiors of the Gond races, being their priests and 
authorities in all points of religious observance. 
The decision of a Baiga in a boundary dispute is 
almost always accepted as final, and, from this right 
as children of the soil and arbiters of the land belong- 
ing to each village, they are said to have derived 
their title of Bhiimiya (Skr. bhumi, " the land ’). 

These Baigas, who are found in the eastern dis- 
tricts of the Cent. Prov., are reported to be quite 
different from the Gonds, their vocabulary consist- 
ing almost entirely of Hindi words. Those who 
occupy the Maikal range of hills do not show the 
flat head and nose and receding forehead character- 
istic of the Gonds, but have longer heads, more 
aquiline features, and particularly small hands. It 
is thus possible that they may represent an intrud- 
ing race from the Gangetic valley, who introduced 
the northern culture among the Gonds and gained 
the position of priests among that people, with 
whom they afterwards intermingled. Their re- 
ligion much resembles that of 9ie Gonds (g.-y.), 
and they reverence the same gods, adding to the 
Gond pantheon Mai Dharitri, or Mother Earth. 
The god in charge of the village is Thakur Deo, 
the ‘Divine Lord,’ and he is honoured accordingly. 
But they fully believe also in the spirits which 
haunt the forests — the primary basis of the religion 
of the Dravidians of Northern India — and in the 

E laces which are regarded as more especially the 
aunts of these spirits, shrines {pat) are erected, 
eaeh under the charge of a special member of the 
tribe. There is no special rule regulating the erec- 
tion of these shrines, except that they are built at 1 
places where it is believed there has been a spirit I 
manifestation. Sometimes it is a place where a 
man has been killed by a tiger or a snake, or has 
met his death in a sudden or tragical manner ; 
and a special rite is performed to lay the ghosts 
of those who have died in an unexpected way. 
Some members of the tribe are supposed to be 
gifted with special powers of magic or witchcraft, 
and it is common for the Baiga medicine-man 
to be called in to bewitch the tigers and prevent 
them from carrying off the village cattle. The 
Gonds thoroughly believe that they are possessed 
of powers such as these. 

The religious rites of the Baigas are of the same 
type as those of the Gonds ; at marriages, births, 
and deaths the customs of the two tribes are 
identical. In the Chhattlsgarh District the Baiga 
worship centres round Dulha Deo, the deified 
bridegroom god, and Devi, the Mother-goddess, 
in her manifestation as Bhavani. They have a 
peculiarly brutal mode of sacrificing a pig in 
honour of Narayan Deo, who is identified with 
the Sun, and is regarded as their household god. 
The wretched animal is crushed to death under 
a beam, after having been cruelly tortured — this 
rendering the sacrifice more acceptable to the deity. 

Further east, in the hill country of the United 
Provinces and Bengal, the Baigas do not form a 
special tribe, but are the exorcists, medicine-men, 
and priests of the hill races. They are generally 


drawn from the wilder and more secluded tribes who 
are supposed to have maintained the race tradi- 
tions in the most perfect way. They discharge all 
the religious duties of these peoples, the functions 
of the priest being as yet differentiated from those 
of the exorcist or sorcerer only in the most im- 
perfect way, if at all. 

Literature.— Provinces Gazetteer, ISVO, 2783. ; JAS^B 
Iviii. pt. i. 291 ; Punjab Notes and Queries, iii. 20 ; J, Lampard, 
Imperial Gautteer, new ed, 1908, vi. 214 ff. 

W. Crooke. 

BAIN.— 1 . Life and personality,— (1) Bom in 
the part of Aberdeen Imown as Gilcomston, on 
the 11th of June 1818, Alexander Bain died at 
Ferryhill Lodge, in his native city, on the 18th of 
September 1903, in the eighty-sixtn year of his age. 
Although he reached this long term of years, he 
was never a man of very robust constitution : on 
the contrary, from the time, in early days, when a 
serious breakdown in health occurred, he had to 
husband his strength, and to make the most of 
favouring circumstances. This he did by careful 
habits and a well-planned system of simple living, 
subjecting everything to rule and method. He 
was specially attentive to diet and to physical 
exercise ; and walking in particular (his chief re- 
creation) was timed and regulated with almost 
mathematical precision. As a hoy, and during his 
student days at Aberdeen, he worked as a handloom 
weaver — his father’s occupation. When he was 
a pupil at Gilcomston Church School, his ability 
was recognized; and as he was emerging into 
youth he had the good fortune to attract the 
attention of the Rev. John Murray, minister of 
the North Parish of Aberdeen, who introduced him 
as a promising youth to Dr. John Cruickshank, 
then Professor of Mathematics at Marischal 
College, and a patron of talented and aspiring 
young men. This was in 1835. From that 
moment, Dr. Cruickshank took young Bain by 
the hand; and his interest in him was fully 
rewarded by the high position that the pnpii 
achieved in most of the University classes. In 
1841, Bain (having just passed from studentdom) 
received an appointment in the University as 
Assistant to Dr. Glennie, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, who had fallen into ill health. In 
this capacity he had to conduct the class on the 
Professor^s approved methods, and to read the 
Professor’s lectures, being responsible for the 
order of the class. In the interests of discipline, 
he made innovations little by little in the teaching, 
bringing the subject more up to date, and giving 
expression (in more or less guarded fashion) to 
his own views. This, when discovered by the 
Professor, was resented, and led, after three 
sessions, to Bain’s losing the post of Assistant. 
Thereafter he made his way to London, the goal 
of all ambitions Scotsmen, where, in 1848, he was 
appointed to an office in the Board of Health 
under Edwin Chadwick. In London he soon 
came into contact with great literary and political 
leaders — more especially with George Grote and 
i J. S. Mill, who became his fast friends, and with 
whom he was closely associated in philosophical 
and other work. From London he returned to 
Scotland, where he wrote many literary produc- 
tions for Messrs. Chambers of Edinburgh ; then 
went again to London, where he married and 
settled down for a time, producing there his two 

f reat philosophical works, The Senses and the 
ntellect in 1855, and The Emotions and the Will 
in 1859. 

These works raised him at once to the front rank 
of psychologists. Consequently, when the two 
Universities of Aberdeen (King’s and Marischal) 
were united (or, as the local term is, ‘fused’) in 
1860, Bain was presented by the Crown, on the 
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recommendation of Sir G, Cornewall Lewis, then 
Home Secretary, to the Chair of Logic and English 
in the united University. For twenty years from 
this date — down, that is, to the year 1880 — he 
occupied this Chair with great distinction, teach- 
ing the two subjects of English and Logic 
(including in the latter Psychology) and making 
his influence felt. These were years of enormous 
intellectual activity and literary productiveness, 
when there issued from his pen in unceasing flow 
works on English Grammar, on Rhetoric, on Logic, 
on Psychology, on Ethics, and on Education ; when 
also he originated the philosophical journal Mind, 
which he owned and financially carried on for 
sixteen years at considerable pecuniary loss ; and 
when, in the Senatus and the Council of his 
University, he pushed forward with untiring 
energy, and in the face of strenuous opposition, 
projects of University reform. Nor did his activity 
diminish when he resided the Chair in 1880. 
There ceased only, at that time, his class-teach- 
ing. His writing of books went on, as well as his 
active interest in local affairs ; and it was while 
he was Emeritus Professor that the students of 
the University, appreciating his genius and his 
faculty for practical work, and proud of his fame, 
elected him their Lord Rector for two separate 
terms of three years each. This entailed his 
constant attendance at, and presiding over, the 
meetings of the University Court, and his inde- 
fatigable piloting of University schemes to success- 
ful issue at a most important and electrically 
charged moment of the University’s existence. 

His professorial labours were in part rewarded 
when former pupils, in 1884, had his portrait 
painted by Sir George Reid, and presented as a 
lasting memorial to the University. Reward for 
services done to the community came also about 
the same time, or somewhat later — in particular, 
the presentation of his bust in marble to the Free 
Public Library, in 1892, in recognition of his long- 
continued and whole-hearted interest in the educa- 
tion of the masses, dating from his student days, and 
his early connexion, as lecturer and as secretary, 
with the Mechanics’ Institute of the city. All 
the while, his pen continued active. New works 
appeared, old works were revised (often in large 
art re-written) ; and, though the energy slackened 
y degrees as the years advanced, it could hardly 
be said ever to have actually ceased, for, as late as 
1903 (the year of his death), appeared his Disser- 
tations on Leading Philosophical Topics, and to 
the end he retained a keen interest in the progress 
of Psychology and the movement of Philosophy, 
Passing by minor productions, his chief works are 
these: — The Senses and the Intellect (1855), The 
Emotions and the Will (1859), On the Study of 
Character, including an Estimate of Phrenology 
(1861), An English Grammar (1863), English 
Composition and Rhetoric (1866, enlarged ed. 
1887-8), Mental and Moral Science (1868), Logic 
(1870), Mind and Body (1872), A Higher English 
Grammar (1873), Education as a Science (1879), 
James Mill — a Biography (1882), John Stuart 
Mill — a Criticism, with Personal Recollections 
(1882), Practical Essays (1884), On Teaching 
English (1887), Dissertations on Leading Philo- 
sophical Topics (1903), Autobiography (1904). 

(2) His personality was striking ; and a stranger 
seeing him for the first time could not but ask 
who Tie was. A dapper figure, somewhat under 
medium height, he had a well-knit frame, with 
expansive chest and broad shoulders; a finely 
formed head, with a brow marked by notable 
prominences at the temples ; keen, piercing hazel 
eyes, with unupally long eyelids; a strong 
curved nose ; thin lips, which gave the mouth 
the character of determination, and readily 


expressive either of satisfaction or of contempt; 
a face covered by a copious beard — all save the 
upper part of the chin, which, till his later years, 
was clean shaved ; hands with long fingers, and 
particularly expressive thumbs, which bent back 
m a significant fashion as he gesticulated. His 
gait was peculiar. While walking, he bent his 
body forward and placed a hand l^hind his back, 
as if steadying tlie movement, and forthwith 
accelerated nis pace till it became a moderated 
run — indicative of mental activity, exhilaration, 
and the utter absence of self-consciousness and 
regard for outward appearance. Keen as a needle 
intellectually, he never spoke in public or wrote 
for publication without showing the logician’s 
subtle power ; and, in private talk, one could not 
help feeling that one was in the presence of a 
supremely observant and analytic mind — a 
modern Aristotle, noting and dissecting every- 
thing, Yet he was a man of very wide interests 
and of warm heart. He took an active part in 
many public duties — School Board, Mecnanics’ 
Institute, Free Library, etc. His feelings were 
always under control, and those who met him 
casually (and to whom he would be dry and 
reserved) pronounced him to be hard and un- 
sympathetic (as, indeed, he not infrequently was, 
if he met conventional and commonplace people). 
But let genius or sterling character appear, no 
matter where (it might be in the humblest ranks 
of life), and he was immediately attracted. It 
was genuine worth alone that counted with him. 

Readers of his works have often complained that 
his writings are devoid of emotion. They have 
ground for their complaint. Bain did himself an 
injustice here. Whenever he took up the pen, his 
feelings seemed to forsake him. But with a 
special friend — say, a favourite student (these 
were not many, but they were choice) — looking to 
him for help or counsel, his real nature came forth. 
All his resources — his advice, his ideas, his MSS, 
his library, his patronage — were put at his disposal ; 
and he spared no effort to further his interests and 
aspirations. Underlying all was true generosity 
of disposition. In like manner, in the small circle 
of his intimates, his gentler and more attractive 
qualities came out. He had wit and humour; 
and he possessed a fund of anecdotes, which he 
told well. He was a kind host, and a staunch 
friend. On the other hand, he had his dislikes 
and his animosities. Like all true-hearted people, 
he was sensitive to insult and determined in his 
opposition. It was no light matter to arouse his 
enmity. He was a man of strong convictions and 
loved a controversy ; and in debate he hit hard, 
but never took a mean advantage of an opponent. 
Meanness raised his indignation and contempt, 
and he had none of it himself. He was dominated 
by a sense of justice and of truthfulness (few men 
more so), and his judgment was ever balanced— a 
fact that comes clearly out in his published 
writings, as it did in his daily life. He had the 
power of judging apart from personal feeling, to a 
degree that is very unusual. Hence his criticisms 
were pre-eminently impartial. And it mattered 
not whether he were criticizing himself or others. 
As he looked back upon it, his own work was viewed 
with a clear unprejudiced eye, and commented on 
and appraised accordingly— as may be seen in 
some striking instances in the Autobiography, in 
like manner, his criticisms of others’ work were 
frank and honest, and they frequently gave offence 
to friends. He had not learned the art of saying 
what he did not mean, and such an art he heartily 
despised. He had many fine qualities, which 
those who knew him best could best appreciate; 
and his defects not infrequently arose from 
these. 
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2 . Position in Literature and in Philosophy.— 

In estimating Bain’s position in Literature and in 
Philosophy, we must keep his offices apart. 

(1) First of all, let us take him as grammarian. 
This need not detain us long. His works show his 
merit to be that of a subtle analyst and a clear 
expositor — scientific and methodical, and not 
afraid to express his vieAvs, even when they might 
be unacceptable ; and when we remember the 
backward condition of the North of Scotland in 
grammatical attainments at the time when Bain 
came as Professor to Aberdeen, we can see the 
magnitude of the task that lay before him as he 
'jet forth to instruct in gi*ammar. But the task 
was successfully accomplished, although not with- 
out difficulty. He had to get hold of the teachers, 
and these were apathetic, when not actively 
hostile. He solved the difficulty by indoctrinating 
his students, a large proportion of whom were to 
be teachers, with newer and progressive views, 
and thus by degrees revolutionized the teaching 
of English in Scotland, and made his name one to 
conjure with throughout the North. ^ 

(2) But his work as rhetorician is even more 
remarkable. Campbell and Blair had ruled 
supreme in this realm ; but now a new impulse was 
given to the study and the practice of composition, 
and the effect for good was soon visible on all 
hands. It has sometimes been objected to Bain’s 
teaching that he did not produce stylists. It may 
very wml be doubted whether the stylist is not a 
man ‘ born and not made.’ But, be that as it may, 
the objection is superficial. For style is wherever 
clearness of exposition is, and wherever there is a 
writer who has an intelligent appreciation of the 
shades of meaning in words and can give utterance 
to his thoughts in definite logical form and with 
exact precision. Such writers Bain produced in 
abundance. Ehetoric was to him, first and fore- 
most, an intellectual discipline, designed to secure 
clearness of expression; and for this end he was 
supremely critical. Not even Shake^eare,^ still 
less the minor poets, neither Bacon nor De Quincey 
nor Macaulay nor Carlyle among our master prose 
writers, escaped his scalpel ; all were subjected to 
analysis and dissection, so that the student might 
be warned against their faults, while encouraged 
to imitate their virtues. This cold, critical, dis- 
secting process has been greatly objected to in the 
teaching of style ; and perhaps it may be admitted 
that Bain made too drastic a use of it. But if it 
be the safeguard against that florid vacuous 
writing which so frequently passes for style, a 
little excess in the use of it may be tolerated with 
equanimity, if not actually excused. 

(3) As an educationist^ Bain holds a ve^ high 
position. He held advanced views on Uiiiyersity 
reform, and advocated the due recognition of 
the modem languages (as against the traditional 
monopoly of Classics), and the right of Natural 
Science to have an equal place in the University 
training vdth the older established subjects. But 
besides, he went outside University requirements 
and took a wide view of Education, raising the 
question of Education in general and the grading 
of subjects at the various stages of instruction. 
In this connexion he gave expression to very 
definite notions about the proper order of studies, 
and about how teaching should be conducted so as 
to be best suited to the harmonious development 
of the individual mind. His contributions to this 
highly important subject are to be found chiefly in 
his book on Education as a Science, 

(4) As logiciany Bain holds a place with J. S. 
Mill, He never pretended to start afresh here, 
but simply to amend and carry forward Mill. 
This he succeeded in doing. His amendments and 
additions are noteworthy, both in Deductive and 


in Inductive Logic; but specially valuable is his 
carrying of logical principles to their practical 
issues and his splendid application of them to the 
sciences in detail (see bk. v. of his Logic), This 
stands by itself in Logic manuals. 

(5) But Bain’s greatest fame must ever rest on 
his psychology. He was a reformer here in a 
supreme and lasting sense. One of the earliest 
in modem times to recognize the importance of 
bringing psychology into close relation with physi- 
ology, he devoted much attention to the elabora- 
tion of this position, and presented it in a striking 
fashion. From the standpoint of the cerebro- 
psychologist, he handled mind in all its processes 
— emotive, intellectual, and volitional. This led 
to his discarding the old ‘faculty’ psychology, 
which looked upon the mind far too much as if 
made up of self-contained compartments, where 
the processes worked in independence of each 
other, and in which the connexion with the body 
was slurred over or ignored ; and it led also to his 
devising a natural-history plan for the description 
of mental phenomena — a plan where the physical 
embodiment of mental states Avas recognized as 
rigorously as the specifically psychical aspect of 
them. It is obvious that we have here the pre- 
cursor of what has come to play so prominent a 
part in more recent psychology, viz. psycho- 
physics and the experimental determination (de- 
termination by experiments systematically carried 
out in the laboratory) of the workings of mind. 
Next, Bain was supreme among his fellow-psycho- 
logists in the persistent application of Association 
and its laws to the interpretation of mind, and in 
the thorough treatment that these laws received 
at his hands (see also art. Association). He 
is first and chiefly an Associationist, and his whole 
strength is devoted to showing that the great 
problems of psychology — especially the problem 
of the Perception of an External (Material) World 
—are to he solved on Associationist principles. 
This stupendous task he accomplished m a way 
that, whether we be fully satisfied with the result 
or not, gives him a foremost place in the history 
of psychology. No one can know what modern 
Associationism is at its best who does not go to 
The Senses and the Intellect for information ; but 
this must be supplemented by Bain’s most recent 
utterances in other productions. For example, 
the objection had frequently been made that his 
Associationist explanation is too mechanical, and 
neglects to take account of the activity of the 
mind. Here is his reply, given in Mind^ in criticism 
of Wundt, and reprinted in Dissertations on Lead- 
ing Philosophical Topics (pp. 50, 61) : 

* I propose to remark upon the bearing of Wundt’s specula- 
tion upon the laws of Association, properly so called.^ Notwith- 
standing the stress put upon the action of the will, he still 
allows that will is not everything: he does not shunt the 
associating links, and lay the whole stress of the exposition on 
the apperceptive volition. What he says as to the essential 
concurrence of emotion and will with the workmgs of associa- 
tion we fully admit. No associating link can be forged, in the 
first instance, except in the fire of consciousness ; and the 
rapidity of the operation depends on the intensity of the glow. 
In like manner, the links thus forged are dormant and inactive, 
until some stimulus of consciousness is present, whether feeling 
or . , . The subsequent rise or resuscitation of ideas con- 
sequent on association is a fresh field of study. . . . Over and 
above the original adhesion, there are circumstances that assist 
in the reproduction, and make it a success or a failure. Chief 
among these is the power of the will, but not to the exclusion 
of other influences. Even the addition of emotional excite- 
ment, which of itself counts for a great dea]— that is, apart 
from moving the will-”is not all. The purely intellectual con- 
ditions, under which I mclude the number and nature of the 
associating connexions at work in a given case, bear a large 
part in the process of resuscitation. More particularly, as to 
the influence of the will in apperception, everything that 
Wundt advances is supported by our experience. The will 
may make up, in some small degree, for the feebleness of a 
contiguous linking, partly by a more strenuous attention, but 
far more by the search for collateral links in aid. It may like- 
wise favour the recall of a resembling image. But neither of 
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these two cases represents its habitual and all-powerful effi- 
cacy : in both, the limits of its reproductive force are still 
narrow. The operation that represents Wundt’s Apperception 
in its full sweep is that crowning example of voluntary power 
— the command of the thoughts, by detaining some and dis- 
missing others, as they arise, and are found suitable, or the 
contrary. Too much cannot be said as to the importance of 
voluntary attention in this lofty sphere. All thinking for an 
end — whether it be practical or speculative, scientific or 
aesthetic — consists in availing ourselves of the materials 
afforded by association, and choosing or rejectmg according 
to the perceived fitness or unfitness for end. When, there- 
fore, Wundt says that Association alontf does not explain the 
higher intellectual functions, he only says what we all admit, 
namely, that Association needs the control of will and feelings, 
in order to bring forth our more important thinking products. 
In the absence of some degree of conscious intensity, Associa- 
tion can no more unite ideas, or restore the past by virtue of 
such unions, than a complete set of water-pipes can distribute 
water without a full reservoir to draw from. The scheme of 
Wundt does not lead to the slighting of Association as a great 
intellectual factor. His Apperception would be nothing with- 
out it.’ 

Next, Bain excels in his analysis of mental states 
and processes and his fullness of telling illustra- 
tions, We have only to look at his handling of 
the Sensations, or at his treatment of the Emo- 
tions, to see that he has subtlety and insight of 
a very exceptional kind. Even when dissenting 
from him, we must confess that he is penetrative 
and suggestive to a degree. He is too analytic at 
times — this we may frankly allow ; but his keen 
dissection is a helpful preliminary to a better 
understanding of the phenomenon dissected. 
Where his psycholo^ stands him in least stead 
is when the distinction between psychology and 
epistemology comes in and needs to be specially 
attended to. Though he was quite aware of this 
distinction, it never assumed in his thoughts its 
rightful place ; and his exposition sometimes suffers 
accordingly. He is also, in his general handling 
of mind, too individualistic. Although in his later 
years he explicitly recognized that the growth of 
the human mind cannot be thoroughly explained 
without taking into consideration the fact of 
Heredity (see, for example, the latest edition of 
The Senses and the Intellect)^ he had originally 
shaped his theory on the supposition that each 
individual had to learn for himself what he comes 
ultimately to attain, and this prevented his ever 
giving to the wider conception the due scope in 
psycholo^ that it merits. In like manner, he 
never laid sufficient stress on what the fact of his 
being born into a formed language does for the 
individual, enabling him to appropriate with com- 
parative ease, at an early age and in a compara- 
tively short time, knowledge which, if he had to 
acquire it for himself from the beginning without 
such aid, would take him an indefinitely long 
time, and perhaps might not be achieved at aU 
within the three score years and ten of his life. 

(6) It was in line with Bain’s psychological 
principles and with his democratic nature that, 
m Ethics, he should be a thoroughgoing Utili- 
tarian. The same analytic spirit that he had 
shown in his handling of intellectual and emo- 
tional phenomena he shows in his treatment of the 
will. His analysis of conscience and his review 
of moral principles in his Moral Science show what 
Associationism can do in explanation of our ethical 
nature. They are certainly subtle and practical, 
and put the matter with calm scientific precision. 
Ethics is to him a science or nothing at all. He, 
therefore, has no trust in high ideality : principles 
tested by concrete facts of experience are what he 
requires. Yet, the whole of the facts must be 
attended to. Hence, be was emphatic in acknow- 
ledging the altruistic and disinterested, as well as 
the egoistic, side of our ethical constitution. Con- 
sequently, if we take morality as simply concerned 
with our relations as members of society, having 
our own and other men’s interests in view, then 
Bain’s teaching commands attention and no small 


measure of approval. It is essentially a doctrine 
of justice as between man and man, and between 
the individual and the community, and of the 
right of the State, having regard to the interests 
of the social units, to legislate with authority. 
It would, if accepted and consistently acted on, 
produce good citizens and promote the general 
welfare. Where it is defective is in not recog- 
nizing the value of the ideal side of morality and 
in not making adequate allowance for the strength 
and potency of the emotions in moral conduct. 
Appeals to ideality and the dignity of man ap- 
peared to him ‘ gross pandering to human vanity 
and he did not think that much practical good 
could come from that. Man, as we actually find 
him, is too frail and erring, and, what is worse, too 
malevolent by nature (for Bain was insistent on 
the native malignity of human nature) to permit 
our catering with impunity to his self-conceit. 
We must view him as he^ is, not blinking the dis- 
agreeable facts, and legislate accordin^y; and, 
doing so, our Ethics must be sober and reason- 
able. Hence, his teaching lacks the glow which 
the Ethics that recognizes the Ideal as supreme 
unquestionably possesses. 

(7) Bain was not, in the strict sense of the term, 
a metaphysician. Indeed, it was his claim to have 
purged psychology of metaphysics, and he had 
an inveterate distrust of unbridled speculation. 
Speculation, indeed, was not absolutely forbidden ; 
but it must be speculation based on experiential 
data, and verifiable by appeal to experience again. 
Here he was the prototype of modern Pragmatism. 
In both, we have the same inductive spirit, the 
same determination to trust experience alone, the 
same regard to utility or the practical needs of 
man — experience the test, practicality the end. 
True, he could not avoid occasionally being him- 
self, at least, half metaphysical ; as, for example, 
when, at the end of his chapter on the * History of 
the Theories of the Soul ’ in Mind and Body, he 
says : 

*The arguments for the two substances have, we believe, 
now entirely lost their validity. . . . The one substance, with 
two sets of properties, two sides, the physical and the mental-— 
a dmhle faced wnzty— would appear to comply with all the 
exigencies of the case. We are to deal with this as, m the lan- 
guage of the Athanasian Creed, not confounding the persons 
nor dividing the substance.’ 

Nevertheless he regarded the higher philo- 
sophical thinking, as we find it, e.g., in Spinoza 
or in Hegel or in Kant, with great suspicion. 
Such metaphysical terms as ‘personality,’ ‘self- 
consciousness,’ ‘the Absolute,’ he would, if he 
could, have banished from the language. He con- 
stantly protested his inability to read any mean- 
ing into them. He also refused, because of the 
ambiguity of the term ‘self,’ to accept ‘self- 
realization’ as adequate to express the ultimate 
ethical end. Moreover, the great metaphysical 
problems— those of the External World and of the 
Freedom of the Will — seemed to him to be in great 
measure mere word-puzzles : they arose from our 
inability to find a formula or a linguistic setting 
fully adequate to express what we are conscious of 
in our experience. 

Such, then, was Professor Bain as a thinker and 
a writer. His attitude towards Metaphysics being 
discounted, he made a name in Logic and in Ethics, 
as well as in the spheres of Grammar and Rhetoric. 
But in the realm of Psychology he occupies a 
position all his own. It is here that his influence 
has been greatest, and it will continue. Not only 
has the professed psychologist learned from him, 
but his principles have been effective in their prac- 
tical application to many sciences (such as Educa- 
tion), and they cannot be ignored by any teaching 
that has respect to experience and the nature of 
man as we actually find it. What is best in his 
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system has been assimilated by philosophy, and is 
being carried forward to greater issues. That, 
perhaps, is the highest compliment that can be 
paid to a thinker. 

Literature. — A. Bain, his works as enumerated in this 
article ; Th Ribot, La Psychologie anglaise contemporaitu 
(1870) ; W. L. Davidson, art. in 3hnd, xiii. (new series) 151- 
166 and 161-179, also art. ‘ Bam, Alexander,* in JEBr lo xxvi 

77-79. William L. Davidson. 

BAI RAGI (Skr. Vairdgin \vi-rdga, ‘ one who has 
subdued all earthly desires']).— A sect of Hindu 
ascetics, which at the Census of 1901 numbered 
765,253, of whom the vast majority are found in 
Bengal and Kajputana. The term is usually re- 
stricted to those who follow the cult of Vishnu, 
or of one of his incarnations, especially those of 
Bama and Krishna. There is some evidence to 
prove that this worship, which is specially popular 
in Northern India, arose on the spread of the 
Kajput power which followed the overthrow of the 
Buddhist dynasties. The Bairagis 
‘probably represent a very old element in Indian reli^on, for 
those oi the sect who wear a leopard’s skin doubtless do so as 
personating Narasiiiiha, the leopard incarnation of Vishpu, just 
as the Bhagauti faqir imitates the dress, dance, etc., of Kyishna. 
The priest who personates the god whom he worships is found 
in “almost every rude religion, while in later cults the old rite 
survives, at least in the use of animal masks,” a practice still to 
be found in Tibet_[ (Rose, Panjdb Census Report, 1901, i. 131, 
quoting Trumpp, Adi-Granth, 98 ; Robertson Smith, Religion of 
the Semites^, 437 ; see also Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 64 ff-jL 

Though the particular cult followed by this 
sect is most influential in the Gangetic valley and 
in Bajputana, it arose in Southern India from 
the teaching of Bamanujacharya, who was born 
about A.D. 1017 at Sriperumbudur, near Madras, 
He taueht tbe existence of a triad of principles 
[padartha-tritayam], viz.; (1) the Supreme Spirit 
(Para-Brahman or Tivara) ; (2) the separate spirits 
(Chit) of men ; and (3) non-spirit (A-chit), Vishnu 
is identified with the Supreme Spirit ; individual 
beings are separate spirits ; the visible world 
(drSyam) is non-spirit. All these have eternal 
existence and are inseparable ; yet Chit and A-chit 
are different from, and at the same time dependent 
^on, Is vara (Monier Williams, Brdhmantsm and 
Hinduism^, 119 f.). But the sect did not attain 
much prominence in Northern India until the time 
of Bamananda, who was horn at the close of the 13th, 
and preached in Northern India at the beginning 
of the 14th, century. Indeed, it is only to the 
followers of Bamananda and his contemporaries 
that the title Bairagi is properly applied. His 
teaching marked the progressive popularization of 
Hinduism ; and in particular the ascetic Orders, 
which had been previously monopolized by Brah- 
mans and Kshatriyas, were now opened to men of 
lower rank. In addition to this, the religious 
books published by the adherents of Bamananda 
were now written in Hindi, not in Skr., and thus 
Northern India was provided with a new national 
religion of a very clear and vigorous type. 

Though this liberal movement marked a decided 
advance, the Bairagis since the time of Bama- 
nanda have been outdone by the still more liberal 
teaching for which he provided the impulse, and 
at the present day Bairagis may be regarded as 
representing the more conservative, orthodox school 
of Hindu theology. As a rule, they are followers 
of Vishnu in one or other of his incarnations, 
and they are all agreed in the veneration of 
both Krishna and Bama ; but some sections pay 
more reverence to one, and some prefer the other. 
In the Pan jab this divergence is represented by the 
Bamanandi and Nimanandi sections, the former 
specially addicted to the worship of Bama, the 
latter to that of Krishna. Each has different 
sectarian marks, and each visits the sacred places, 
and studies the literature, connected with the 
deities which are special objects of their venera- 
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tion. In the Central Provinces the old rule that 
admission to the Order was gained only by a rite 
of initiation is now generally neglected, and many 
are married and have families. Thus the Order 
is gradually tending to become a caste (Bussell, 
Census Report, 1901, L 162). In the United Pro- 
vinces there are four sections, of which the two 
most important are the Bamanuja or Sri Vaish- 
nava, and the Nimavat or Nimbarak. The former, 
the most ancient and respectable of the reformed 
Vaishnava communities, is based on the teaching 
of Ramanuja, and its special tenet is that Vishnu, 
the one Supreme God, though invisible as a cause, 
is visible as eflect in a secondary form in material 
creation. They refuse to follow the example of 
other Mathura sectaries in worshipping Badha, 
the spouse of Krishna, whom they eiriier com- 
pletely ignore or regard as merely the mistress of 
the deity. This branch is also divided into the 
Tengalai or Southerners, and the Vadagalai or 
Northerners, who differ in some points of doctrine, 
which, however, they consider to be of less im- 
portance than the manner in which the frontal 
sectarian mark is to be made. Of the other sect, 
the Nimbarak, the doctrines, so far as they are 
kno\vn, are of a very enlightened character. As 
Growse (Mathura, 181 f.) writes : 

‘Thus their doctrine of salvation by faith is thought by many 
scholars to have been directly derived from the Gospel ; while 
another article in their creed, which is less known, but is 
equally striking in its divergence from ordinary Hindu senti- 
ment, is the continuance of conscious mdmdual existence m a 
future world, when the highest reward of the good will be, not 
extinction, but the enjoyment of the visible presence of the 
divinity whom they have served on earth ; a state, therefore, 
absoluteljr identical with heaven, as our theologists define it. 
The one infinite and invisible God, who is the only real exist- 
ence, is, they affirm, the only proper object of man’s devout 
contemplation. But, as the incomprehensible is utterly beyond 
the reach of human faculties, He is partially manifested for our 
behoof in the book of Creation, m which natural objects are the 
letters of the universal alphabet, and express the sentiments 
of the Divine Author. A printed pa^e, however, conveys no 
meaning to any one but a scholar, and is liable to be misunder- 
stood even by him ; so, too, with the book of the world Thus 
it matters little whether Radha and Kiishna were ever real 
personages ; the mysteries of Divine love which they symbolize 
remain though the symbols disappear * 

Though the Bairagi, a follower of the mild- 
natured Vishnu, does not a rule practise the 
austerities characteristic of Saiva ascetics, like the 
Yogi or Paramahariisa, we find him occasionally 
lying on the nailed couch, the Sarasaj- ya, or ‘ arrowy 
bed ' of Bhishma, as described in the Mahabharata 
(Bhlshma parva, 119 ft*., tr. M. N. Diitt, vi. 208 ff., 
tr. Kisari Mohan Ganguli, iv. 444). Monier- 
Williams [op, cit 560 f.) describes an ascetic of 
this kind whom he met at the Lake Pushkar, 
But even he, with the catholic feeling of Hinduism, 
included in his worship not only the oalagrama, 
or ammonite of Vishnu, but the Bana-linga, or 
white stone of Siva, and the red stone of Gane^a. 

Literature.-— Growse, Mathura, a District Memoir^, 1883, 
179 f. ; Jogendranath Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, 
443 ff.; Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh, 1896, i. 112 ; Panjdb Census Report, 1891, 
i. 122 ; Borribay Gazetteer, viii. 166 ; Nagam Aiya, Travancore 
State Manual, iL ^2 1. W. CrOOKE. 

BAI TAR AN 1. — A river of North India in the 
Keonjhar State of Orissa, which, after joining the 
Brahmani, flows, under the name of Dhamra, into 
the Bay of Bengal, The name represents Skr. 
Vaitarani (vi-tarana, in the sense of ‘ crossing’ or 
‘ giving *’), liberality to Brahmans being supposed 
to assist the soul in crossing this, the Hindu Stvx 
or Biver of Death. The term Vaitarani is also 
applied to one of the many Hindu hells, which, 
according to the Vishnu Purana (tr. Wilson, 209), 
is reserved for the man who destroys a beehive 
or pillages a hamlet. An important part of the 
Hindu death-rites is devoted to assisting the soul 
to cross this terrible river, the current of which is 
supposed to run with great impetuosity, hot, fetid 
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in odour, and filled with blood, hair, and all 
manner of foulness. After the lustration, done at 
an early period of the mourning, it is customary 
to present the funeral priest with a vessel full of 
black sesamum and a cow to whose tail the 
ghost may cling in crossing the hated waters — a 
belief, as Ward iL 62) suggests, based 

upon the common habit of cowherds in Bengal, 
wno cross rivers in this way. He doubts whether 
the Hindus ever imagined the existence of a 
Charon to escort the dead over the stream. But 
Risley (Tribes and Castes of Bengal, i. 359) says 
that the Jugis place with the dead four cowries 
with which ‘ the spirit pays the Cliaran (see Beat) 
who ferries it across the Vaitarani.’ This is an 
example of the world-wide belief that the depart- 
ing soul on its way to the land of the dead must 
cross a river, which is sometimes spanned by a 
bridge (Tylor, Frimitim Culture ®, ii. 94, Researches 
into the Early History of Mankind, 349 ff.). The 
legend of the Juangs, that remarkable tribe which 
down to quite recent times, and perhaps still in some 
places, wears only aprons of leaves, tells that when 
the river-goddess, Baitarani, emerged for the first 
time from a rock, she ‘ came suddenly on a rollick- 
ing party of Juangs dancing naked, and, ordering 
them to adopt leaves on the moment as a covering, 
laid on them the curse that they must adhere to 
that costume for ever or die ’ (Dalton, Descriptive 
Ethnology of Bengal, 156), 

Literature.— To the literature mentioned throughout the 
art. add Imperial Gazetteer, new ed., 190S, vi. 218 f. 

W. Cbooke, 

BALI. — The term hali, a Kanarese word corre- 
sponding to hari in Tamil and hedagu in Telugu, 
means an exogamons totemistic section, that is to 
say, a section of a caste or tribe worshipping a 
totem and strictly prohibiting marriage between 
those who have the same totem. The term is 
derived from an old Kanarese word meaning (1) 
way, road, (2) place, spot, (3) vicinity, nearness, 
company, (4) way, order, (5) race or lineage.* It 
also means the navel. It is in use among the 
cultivating, fishing, and forest tribes and castes 
of the Kanarese tracts of the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies, and of the Mysore State. A hali is 
thus the name of an exogamons section. It may 
be named after some well-known animal, fish, 
bird, tree, fruit, or flower. The following are 
common names of halls in the districts referred to : 
the elephant, elk, spotted deer, hog deer, mouse 
deer, wolf, pig, monkey, goat, porcupine, tortoise, 
scorpion, the ndgchampa (wie52«a/errea), turmeric, 
the screw pine (pandanus oaoratissimus), the 
bonne tree [pterocarpus marsupium), the neral 
(eioqeniajamholana), the soapnut (acacia concinna), 
and many other local trees and shrubs. 

It is noteworthy that the section named after 
one of these halis not only worships the animal or 
object after which it is named, but obeys strict 
rules framed to protect the animal or object from 
injury. Thus, a member of the elephant section 
may not wear ornaments of ivory, a woman of the 
ndgchampa section must never wear the flowers 
of the mesua ferrea, and turmeric must not he 
used in the marriage ceremonies of the turmeric 
section, though commonly applied to the bride 
and bridegroom in the weddings of many Indian 
castes. The mouse deer section will not kill the 
mouse deer, and the screw pine section will not 
cut the branches, pluck the leaves, or even sit in 
the shade of the screw pine. The hali, or totem, 
of these primitive people, or an image of the same 
in stone or wood, is usually to he found installed 
in a rude temple near the village site. Ordinarily 
the temple is a mere thatched shed of mud walls, 
surrounded by a small mud-wall enclosure. Here 
Kittel, Kanarese Dictionary, s.r. 


will be found the image of an elk, or a branch of 
the tree representing the object from which the 
ball takes its name. To this coco-nuts and other 
suitable oflerings are constantly brought, with the 
object of securing its favours and protection. At 
certain seasons the members of the section assemble 
from the surrounding villages, and make special 
oflerings under the guidance of the caste priest. 
Contact with more advanced castes and tribes, 
who are organized by family stocks, or kuls, is 
tending rapidly to supplant the halis of the Kanarese 
country, which are forgotten or ignored as some- 
thing to be ashamed of, by a system of family 
stocks named after an ancestor. It is not easy to 
induce these primitive people to describe their 
halis in reply to inquiries. The offspring of 
parents who, under the system above described, 
must be members of different halis, is sometimes 
allotted to the hah of the father, in other cases, 
of the mother. The practice varies with different 
tribes. It is probable that the earliest practice 
was to trace the hali through the mother, and 
that this system is gradually being supplanted by 
the Aryan custom of tracing descent through the 
father. 

The hali, or totem, organization is a primitive 
system of which traces are to he found in India in 
many castes that stand high in the social scale. 
A remarkable instance of this is the Marathas 
and the allied castes of undoubted Maratha origin, 
which have crystallized into separate castes, such 
as washerman, carpenter, blacksmith, or grain 
parcher, owing to the influence of occupation. 
Among these, in varying degree, is to be found 
a system of devaks, or marriage guardians, closely 
resembling the halis of the Kanarese country, 
though the devak, by the progress of events, has 
in many cases ceased to rebate marriage, and no 
longer forms a bar to the union of two worshippers 
of one devak. The devak is usually some common 
tree such as the bel (mgle marmelos), fig (ficus 
religiosa), banyan, or the sami (prosopis spicigera). 
In its commonest form it is the leaves of five trees, 
of which one, as the original devak ot the section, 
is held specially sacred. It is worshipped chiefly 
at the time of marriage, which suggests its former 
close connexion with marriages. It is also wor- 
shipped at the time of entering a new house. The 
installation of the devak is still an important part 
of the marriage ceremony in many castes in the 
Maratha country. 

The existence of the hali in Southern India as 
an obsolescent system of totem-worship, and the 
survival of traces of a similar system farther north, 
seem to point to a time previous to the Aryan 
penetration into the central portion of the Indian 
continent, when a wide-spread system of totemism 
prevailed among the Dravidian population. 

Literature.— See literature under Totemism. 

R. E. Enthoven. 

BALLABHPUR (Skr. Vallahhapura, ‘city of 
the beloved*), — A suburb of Serampore in the 
Hooghly District of Bengal (lat. 22“ 45' 26" N. ; long. 
88° 23' 10" E,), famous for the ceremonies performed 
in honour of Vishnu in the form of Jagannatha, 
‘Lord of the World.* Ward (Hindoos, ii. 164 ff.) 
describes the rites of the Snana-yatra, or cere- 
monial bathing of the god, and the Ratha-yatra, 
or car procession. In the first, held in the month 
Jyeshtha (May-June), Brahmans, in the midst of 
an immense concourse of spectators, bathe the god 
by pouring water on his head, while incantations 
are recited. The worshippers prostrate themselves 
before the image, and depart after being assured 
by the priests that they shall not be subject to 
re-birth, but be admitted to heaven after the death 
of the body. About seventeen days after this rite 
the Ratha-ytea is performed. The idol, after 
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being worshipped, is placed in an enormous car, 
Jagannatha (see Jagankath) is here accompanied 
by his brother, Balarama, and his sister, Subhadra. 
This triad of deities is believed to be an adaptation 
of the Triratna of the Buddhists, or of the Tristila, or 
trident. The former, the Three Jewels, symbolizes 
Buddha, Dharma, or Law, and Safigha, or the Con- 
gregation. It is, however, doubtful whether this 
^mbolism is found in India (Waddell, Buddhism of 
Tibet y 346). The modern triple image is probably 
due to a modification of the familiar Trisula, or 
trident symbol (B’Alviella, Migration of Symbols, 
254 ff.). As these idols are moved, an attendant 
fans them with a tail of the holy Tibetan cow. 
The object of the procession is that the triple deity 
should visit the temple of the god Radhavallabha, 
‘lover of Kadha,’ one of the forms of the erotic 
cult of Krishna. The visit lasts eight days, and 
the gods then return to their own temple. The 
rite is said to commemorate the sports of Krishna 
with the Gopis, or milkmaids. It really marks the 
association of Jagannath, a survival of Buddhism, 
with the cultus of Krishna and its adoption by 
Vaishnavism. The pilgrimage, the Rath-yatra, 
everything in tact connected with the worship of 
Jagannath, as Fergusson says (Hist, of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture, 429), * is redolent of Buddh- 
ism, but of Buddhism so degraded as hardly to be 
recognizable by those who know that faith only in 
its Older and purer form,’ The idol car is found still 
in the Buddhism of Tibet (Waddell, op, cit, 313). 

LiTERATURB.—Tlie most important references have been given 
in the article. W. CROOKE. 

BALUCHISTAN. — The country of Balu- 
chistan, in the widest sense of the word, comprises 
all the territory occupied by the Baluch and 
Brahfii races and some minor tribes subordinate to 
or mixed up with them, and must be understood 
as including not only the ^ Baluchistan Agency 
under the Government of India (that is, the Khanat 
of Kalat, Makran, and Las Bela), but also the 
southern part of the Province of British Balu- 
chistan, parts of the Districts of Dera Ghazi 
Khan in the Pan jab, Jacobabad in Sind, and the 
Province of Persian Baluchistan. 

The two main races, the Baluch and Brahui, 
although differing from one another in origin, 
appeal ance, and language, are yet bound together 
as members of one social organization. The tribes 
of both races live in close contact, and their re- 
ligious beliefs and practices cannot easily be dis- 
criminated. The universal religion among them 
is Muhammadanism. The few Hindu traders 
found scattered through the country are either 
themselves immigrants from India or the descend- 
ants of recent settlers. The Baluches and Brahuis 
all profess to be Sunnis, or followers of the 
orthodox creed ; but in practice they show great 
laxity, and follow many customs rather resembling 
those of the Shi'ahs and others, which no doubt 
go back to the days of paganism. They show the 
greatest respect to *Ali, ^asan and Husain, and 
observe the full ten days of the Muharram fast, 
like the Shi*ahs, and not only the last day, as 
among the strict Sunnis. The observance of the 
five times of prayer prescribed for all Musalmans 
has till lately not been at all prevalent among the 
MU -tribes. It was considered sufficient for the 
chief of a tribe to say prayers for the whole 
body of tribesmen. 

The Baluches all wear their hair long, and 
cut neither hair nor beard, except to clip the ends 
of their moustache in the Sunni fashion, to show 
that they are not Shi'ahs. Many of their more 
civilized or orthodox neighbours say that Baluch 
orthodoxy consists of little else, and indeed deny 
them the possession of any religion except one of 


a negative kind. They are fond of repeating a 
Persian verse to the effect that a Baluch earns 
heaven for seven generations of his ancestors by 
committing robbery and murder. This is unjust ; 
for although the tribesmen are addicted to raiding 
and the blood-feud, yet many of them have a keen 
sense of right and wrong, and their defects are 
those common to all races in the same stage of 
civilization. Their laxity has its good side, for it 
is accompanied by a tolerant spirit and an absence 
of the fanaticism so prevalent among their Afghan 
neighbours. As Sir D. Ibbetson has weU observed 
of the Baluch, if ‘ he has less of God in his creed 
he has less of the devil in his nature.’ * His faith- 
fulness to his code of honour, and the respect 
shown to women and children (who are never 
injured in Baluch raids), are points in his favour 
which should not be forgotten. There are few 
Mullahs and Sayyids among the Baluches, nor have 
they great influence; on the other hand, great 
respect is shown to the shrines of saints, as wUl be 
described below. Mosques are not common, and, 
where found, often consist only of a pattern of 
stones roughly marked out on the hillside, sufficient 
to indicate the gihla, or direction of Mecca. 

The conversion of the Baluches and Brahuis to the 
Muhammadan faith had taken place before their 
settlement in the country now known as Balu- 
chistan, and may be assigned to the period follow- 
ing the first Arab conquest of south-east Persia. 
The Baluches occupied the mountains and deserts 
of Kirman, and were associated with another race 
known to the Arabs as Qufs and to the Persians 
as Koch, who may possibly be identical with the 
Brahuis ; but the onMn of this race is obscure. In 
any case, there is no historical information regard- 
ing their presence in Baluchistan until after the 
BMuch settlement there. The conversion of these 
races is ascribed by the historian Istakhri, who 
wrote in the 10th cent., to the period of the Abbasid 
Khalifs. Yaqut, on the authority of er-Rohini, 
speaks of the Qufs as savages without religion of 
any sort ; but er-Rohini added that they did show 
some respect for ’Ali out of imitation of their 
neighbours. The hatred of a Sunni writer for 
Shi ahs is clearly perceptible here, and his lan- 
guage is very like that used to-day regarding the 
Baluch and Brahui mountaineers. 

The settlement of the Baluches in the country 
they now occupy took place during a period ex- 
tending from the 13th to the 16th century. They 
graduMly spread over Makran, and in the begin- 
ning of the 16th cent, a great migration took place 
in the Indus valley, the Brahuis taking the place 
of the Baluches on the plateau of Kalat. The 
invasion of India was led by Mir Chakur and his 
son Shahzad. It is probable that the Shi'ah sect 
was still prevalent among the Baluches, for Ferishta 
relates that Shahzad was the first person to bring 
the Shf ah creed into vogue at Multan. Baluch 
legend represents Shahzad as of mysterious origin. 
A shadow (that of *Ali) fell upon his mother while 
she was bathing, during Mir Chakur’s absence at 
the siege of Delhi with the emperor Humayun. 
She conceived and gave birth to a son shortly 
before her husband’s return. When he returned, 
the child, who was then three months old, addressed 
him and told him to fear nothing, as he had been 
begotten by the influence of the saint, A mystical 
poem, half in Baluchi and half in corrupt Persian, 
w-hich is attributed to Shahzad has been verbally 
handed down to the present day. The following 
extract will give an idea of its nature : 

gaze upon the brightness of the King; he cieated the 
golden throne of Heaven ; his speech was sweet and heart- 
entrancing; he was like unto the Lord of Light. Day and 
night he created, day and night are of small account to him. 

* D- Ibbetson, Outlines of Panjah Ethnography.. 18SS. 
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The dry earth he created, and the smoke that went upwards. 
There was neither sky nor firmament : there was neither exist- 
ence nor speech; there was neither Grandmother Eve nor 
Grandfather Adam. There was no Ibrahim the Friend of God, 
nor was there the ark of Noah, nor Isa the Spirit of God, nor 
the throne of Sulaiman. He himself was He is,” Hamid Ah. 

After this period the Baluches seem gradually to 
have adopted the Sunni faith, in name at least, 
although the change has made little practical 

difference. , . , ^ . 

'Ali figures largely in Baluch legend, and in some of the stones 
about him it is impossible not to suspect a Buddhist origin. Such 
is the legend of the hawk and the pigeon. A pigeon was struck 
down by a hawk at 'All’s feet and appealed to him for protection. 
The hawk, on the other hand, represented that he had left Ms 
younf^ ones starving, and could find no other food for them but 
the pigeon. 'Ali in order to satisfy the hawk cut off a piece of 
his own flesh. Whereupon both the pigeon and hawk revealed 
themselves as angels sent by God to try him. ^ 

On another occasion 'All had himself sold as a slave in order 
to pay the marriage portion of the daughter of a petitioner. 
Again he is said to have given a whole caravan of money to a 
bund beggar by the roadside, who afterwards developed mto 
the celebrated saint Sakhi Sarwar, whose shnne at Nigaha, near 
Hera Ghazi Khan, is one of the chief places of pilgnmage, not 
only for Baluches but equally for Hindus and Musalmans from 
all parts of the Parijab, ^ r 

The shrines of saints, or plrs^ are centres of 
worship and pilgrimage throughout the country, 
and form the most important feature in the actual 
religion of the people. In many cases there can 
be no doubt that these shrines have been in^ exist- 
ence from times preceding the introduction of 
Islam, and that most of them were found already 
established by the Baluches and Brahuis when 
they settled in the country. Some are of great 
importance, and attract visitors from far and wide, 
while others are known only locally. Pieces of 
cloth, bells, horns, fossils, and other objects are 
left at the shrines by pilgrims in fulfilment of their 
vows.* Among the most frequented shrines are 
those of Sakhi Sarwar (already mentioned); 
Sulaiman Shah of Taunsa Sharif, a modern ortho- 
dox Muhammadan shrine ; Hazrat Ghaus on Mt. 
Chihl-tan, or Foi'ty Saints, so calletl from the 
saint’s forty children who were exposed on the 
mountain ;t Pir Sohri at Sohri Kushtagh in 
the Bughti country, a truly Baluch shrine ;t 
Chetan Shah near Kalat ; Pir 'Umar near Khozdar, 
where the ordeal by water is applied ; Sultan Shah 
in Zehri, visited by sufferers from fever ;§ and 
Jive Lai (otherwise called Lai Shahbaz) at Sehwan 
in Sind. 11 

A strict adhesion to the tribal code of honour is 
regarded by all Baluches as of supreme importance, 
and this code has greater iniLuence than the 
tenets of their nominal religion. Liberality to all 

E etitioners and hospitality to all comers stand 
rst, and all people are judged by this standard, 
which plays a large part in the legends of the 
saints^ The legendary hero most admired is 
Nodhbandagh, who gave away all his possessions ; 
and his verses in praise of giving are often 
quoted : 

* Whatsoever comes to me from^ the ^ Creator, a hundred 
treasures without blemish, I will seize with my right hand, I 
will cut with my knife, I will deal out with my heart, I will let 
nothing be kept back.’ 

Next comes the duty of supporting and protect- 
ing refugees, and refusing to surrender them to 
their enemies or to the law. The maintenance of 
family honour by the punishment of infidelity in 
wives is considered also of the greatest importance, 
and death is the penalty both for the woman and 
for her paramour, although in modem times under 
British influence compensation is accepted. This 
is fixed in money, but in practice the debt is 
generally discharged by the marriage or betrothal 
of a woman brionging to the family of the 
* See * Balochi Folklore,’ in Folklore, 1902, pp. 259-263. 
t Masson, Travels, n, pp. 83-86 ; Folklore, 1893, p. 295, 
i Hetu-Ram, BilucM-ridma, tr, by Douie, Calcutta, 1886, 
p. 77. 

§ Baluchistan Census Report, p. 40. 

II Burton, Sind Revisited, 1877, ch. xxv. 


aggressor to a man of the family of the injured 
husband. These are the principal articles of the 
tribal code, and in addition to these customs there 
are others of a superstitious nature. Signs and 
omens are observed, and augury is carried out 
by examining the blood-vessels on the surface of 
the shoulder-blade of a newly killed sheep. To 
see a shrike on the left hand when starting on a 
journey is an inauspicious omen, and is sufiicient 
to make a whole band of horsemen turn back. 
The flesh of swine is, of course, forbidden, as to all 
Musalmans, but the Baluches add certain national 
or tribal prohibitions. Fish is universally avoided 
by them, the reason assigned being that they cannot 
be killed in the orthodox fashion by cutting the 
throat ; and eggs also are often considered carrion 
or unclean. The Sardar Khels amon^ the Rinds of 
Kachhi will not eat camels’ flesh, and the Lashari 
clan of the same tract avoid the alro or lauhsh, 
a small milky -juiced plant much eaten by the hill- 
men generally. It is possible that some of these 
prohibitions have a totemistic origin. A few tribal 
or clan names are derived from the names of plants 
or animals — which gives some countenance to this 
idea. There is, however, no instance of an actual 
survival of totemistic practice among either 
Baluches or Brahuis. The wearing of the hair 
and beard long is a national custom almost possess- 
ing the force of a religious precept, as among the 
Sikhs. It is considered most disgraceful for a 
Baluch to cut either hair or beard, although the 
moustache is trimmed in the Sunni fashion. ^ 

The ordeal by fire and water is still occasionally 
met with. A case of the ordeal by fire occurred 
among the Bozdars in the present writer’s own 
experience in 1889,* and Mr. Hughes-BuUer de- 
scribes a slightly differing form, as also the ordeal 
by water. . 

There are certain tribes or sections of tribes 
which have special Levitical functions, and whose 
members are believed to have the power of curing 
the sick by breathing on them. Such are 
Nothani clan among the Bughtis, the Kahiri tnbe, 
and the Kalmati tribe. The last named are prob- 
ably not Baluch by origin, although now assimi- 
lated. There seems to be a probability that they 
are the descendants of the Karmati or Karmathian 
heretics who were expelled from Multan by 
Mahmud of Ghazni at the commencement of the 
11th century. 

The only heretical sect which now has any 
influence in Baluchistan is that known as the 
Zikri, which is powerful in Makran and Las Bela. 
Its members appear not to be Baluches but Jats 
and other tribes of Indian or indigenous origin, and 
some Brahuis, especially the Bizanjo tribe. The 
Zikris believe that their founder, Dost Muhammad, 
was the twelfth Mahdi, and his abode, Koh-i-M^ad, 
near Turbat, takes the place of Mecca as the object 
of their pilgrimages. Their Mullahs have great 

power, t , 

The Baluches are much given to poetry, both 
ancient and modem ; and, in addition to their 
ballads of war and love, poems on religious sub- 
jects are by no means uncommon. To illustrate 
their feelings and ideas on these subjects, we append 
translations of some extracts from^ religious poems 
taken down from verbal recitation among the 
Baluches, in the case of the first poem from the 
author himself : 


1 . By Brahvm Shambani : , , j. 

*I remember 'Ali the King, who has poured a torrent mto my 
heart, and the pure Prophet who sits upon his throne to do 
iudgment and justice. ^ , 

‘ The true God is merciful, with him is neither greed nor 
avarice ; nor is he f ather of any fair son ; nor is there mother 

* See JRASBo, 1890. „ ^ „ . 

t A full account of this sect is given by Mr. Hughes-BuHer us 
the Bahtchistan Census Report, 1902. 
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or sister with him. I cannot tell who has begotten him, nor 
can I fathom his might. Five angels stand close to him in his 
service to do his bidding. The first is Wahi (Jibra’D or Gabriel), 
then 'Azra’il, the third is Khwaja Khidr (instead of Mika’il or 
Michael), and the fourth is the trumpet-blower (Israfil), who 
sends forth the winds that blow upon the earth. Lastly, there 
is Shaitan, who rebelled on account of the creation of mankind. 

He sits alone, and adds up the full reckoning of every man, 
and then he gives his command to 'Azra’il to take his breath at 
once. He looks not at good or evil, he heeds not prayer or 
supplication, he carries away sons from parents, nor does he 
take their money or sheep or goats with them. He carries 
a man away by the hair ; there is no pity m his stony heart, 
and he is no man’s enemy. 

The poet Brahun has spoken. Listen to my words, to the 
story of God. I have heard with my ears that there was no 
heaven and earth, neither Mother Eve nor Adam. In a moment 
he made the firmament ; by his might he made the water ; from 
the foam he created the dry land ; he spread forth the mountains 
and trees and placed them on the earth, and the smoke he 
made to go upwards. He built up the seven heavens, and the 
Gaiden of Paradise, and hell. 

And these are the tokens of heaven. A tree stands by the 
gate to shade the city. The fruit of the garden ripens at all 
seasons ; by his might there are figs and olives, grapes, pome- 
granates, and mangoes, and the scent of musk and attar. There 
the Peris may not enter. There is the place of the great assembly 
where he himself sits with the martyrs, the king Kasim sits by 
him, and royal Husain with his followers. Beds and couches 
are spread, hurls are their attendants standing in their service. 
There dwell the men of Paradise and eat of the fruit of the 
garden. 

Listen, oh young men I I have seen the greatness of God, of 
the Lord the breaker-down of strongholds. I have seen, and 
am terrified, how hundreds of thousands are born, and if he 
does not give them breath their bodies are dust and their souls 
go to meet their fate. Some are lords of the land, some are 
poor and hungry. I am not a great man, I fear how I shall 
speak, 1 ask of the Mullahs. . . . 

Save me from Doomsday, from the fiery flames of hell ; make 
my passage over Sirat like the crossing of a bridge. May I pass 
over at once by the order of God the Creator, and enter into 
Paradise ! ’ 

2. By Lashhardn Sumeldni : 

‘ ... No one is free from sin. I am in dread of thy wrath. 
When Munkar and Nakir examine me, and the clouds come 
rolling up, and the turbaned heads are laid low, with both 
hands they heave up a weighty fiery club. God preserve my 
body in the heat or that fiery wrath 1 Having gone through 
that narrow pass, clouds again gather beyond. Have mercy at 
that time! . . . 

When the earth heats like copper, the son will not love his 
father, brother will be separated from brother, the babe tom 
from the mother. Each must bear his burden on his own head, 
each pour forth his own sweat. Eve and Adam are departed, 
they have gathered what their hands sowed. . . . Have mercy 
through the Prophet’s intercession ; let me pass over Sirat 
behind him. Those who are misers, cowards, and usurers lose 
their souls in their accounts, the Karuns (Corahs) are the 
world’s carrion ; the cowardly wretches groan in their grief ; 
they are cut off from the scent of Paradise. Their eyes are 
fixed on the sun so that their heads boil in hell. My brethren 
and friends, hear the words of a Bind. This is the song of the 
hospitable. Their sins are forgotten, they sit on an equality 
with martyrs and pluck the fruit of the Tuba-tree by the golden 
dweUmgs of Paradise and the noble fountains of Kaunsar.* 

3. Another hy the same author . 

* Mighty is the Lord without companion ; by his power he 
created the world. God is King, Muhammad his mimster, 'Ali 
the helper and attendant of the Imamat. There are four 
angels at the holy gate ; one (Jihrd^U) is the ambassador to the 
prophet, the second rides upon the storm-clouds, the 

third ( Azrd’iQ wanders about at deaths, the fourth {Xsrdfit) has 
the trumpet in his mouth, his loins girt up, his eyes on his 
Lord : the north wind blows from his mouth, and when the Lord 
gives the order he sweeps all things away. 

The pure spirit looks upon his creation ; one half he colours 
like a skilful craftsman, the other half is left plain, with a life 
of distress. My soul I Do not possess your heart in grief, the 
place of all is one, in the dust and clay. The prophet is 
responsible for all creation, men of the faith carry their own 
provisions for the journey, the five times of prayer and fasting 
for their sms. Debts are due to God by his slaves, for all are 
mad and out of their minds ; the Almighty will demand his 
debts, and our hope of paying is in our Surety. With my hands 
I cling to thy skirt, my eyes are open, my trust is in thee. 

When he attacks the infidels and beats the gong of the faith 
against the ranks of the heathen, men and horses fall in the 
midst as a tree sheds its leaves. The King brealts the rear of 
the infidels and they flee at the sight of the Lord Jesus. Then 
by God’s mercy the clouds come, rain pours down with a rain- 
bow, and the earth becomes cool. The prophet will return and 
roolaim his message to the four quarters, the gardens will 
loom for those firm in the faith.’ 

4. A Story of Moses the prophet and Sultan Zumzum: 

‘ Moses the prince was given to wandering, and one day while 
out hunting he saw a skull lymg in a desert place. Seven times 
did he address the skull, and at the eighth it spoke to him and 
said: 

“ I was a king, my name was Sultan Zumzum. I was a king, 
but I was blind in my rule, a tyrant, and harsh to the poor. I 


had wealth beyond that of Karun. Your herd of camels is 
three thousand all told (i.e. including females and young), but 
I had three thousand strong male camels of burden, and three 
thousand youths rode with me, all with golden rings in their 
ears. As many as your friends are, so many drank of my oups 
and when they raced their steeds they spread mattresses on the 
ground lest the dust which arose from the hard hoofs of the 
chestnuts should settle on the turban of Zumzum. 

One day I took the fancy to go a-hunting ; I saw a wild goat 
in the wilderness and spurred after it, but it disappeared into 
the air, and I thereupon fell sick of a fever. I became insensible, 
delirium seized me, and my tongue wandered. Men came to 
^ve medicine to Zumzum, but with the Angel of Death medicine 
is worthless. One hundred and thirty remedies were in my red 
pouch, but when he swoops down he comes on a man suddenly. 
With a thousand insults he dragged out my breath ; they carried 
out my body to bury it, and when they had buried it, and the 
funeral procession turned back, I was brought to the Lords of 
the Club (Munkar and Nakir), who raised their clubs and struck 
me in the face, and made my body earth and ashes and fine 
dust. Ants and snakes feed under my ears, and black wasps 
make their nests m the hollow of my nostrils. My shrunken 
eyes are filled with earth and dry sand, and m}'- dried-up teeth 
are like shrunken betel-nut. . . . 

For a while I stayed in that place, and there I saw women 
■vnth their locks all matted, women who had kiUed their little 
children ; they were ground under rocky millstones, and their 
loud lamentations came over the blue water. 

For a while I stayed in that place, and there I saw men with 
their faces and beards all withered up. These are those men 
who followed unlawful lusts, and cast their eyes on their fathers’ 
and brothers’ wives, and trod their brethren under foot. 

Pass on now, and tell aU the youths who follow after to stay 
their passions, and to give freely to all who come, without dis- 
simulation. Leave me now and do good to the poor.” * 

Literature.— Little information is to be found in the works of 
most travellers in Baluchistan, with the exception of Pottinger 
(1815) and Masson Some information may be obtained 

from Burton's Sind vd and from Dome’s trans- 
lation of Hetu-Ram’s u (Calcutta, 1SS5), The 

chapter on Religions bj" Hughes-BuUer in the Baluchistan 
Census Report^ lfi02, is most valuable. The present writer’s 
monograph, ‘ The Baluch Race ’ (Royal Asiatic Society, 1904) and 
an article on ‘Balochi Folklore’ (Folklore, 1902) may also be 
referred to. M. LONGWOETH DaMES. 

BAMBINO. — ^Bambino’ is the Italian word 
for a male infant, especially applied to artistic 
representations of the Infant Christ, hnt particu- 
larly to certain images or doll-like figures exhibited 
in churches about the time of the Christmas and 
I Epiphany festivals. 

I. Early representations of the Christ Child.— 
Christian art only by degrees ventured to depict 
the Saviour. Yet as early as the 2nd cent, a fresco 
in the catacomb of S. Priscilla at Rome has for its 
subject the Virgin (represented as a woman of 
classical type) holding on her knee the Child, 
naked, his iaand on her breast, his face turned 
round towards the spectator, as in the best artistic 
types of much later times. To the left stands a 
male figure, the prophet Isaiah, pointing to a star 
(Michel, Histoirede id Art, Paris, 1906, i. 134 ; Liell, 
Die Darstellungen der oiler seligsten Jungfrau und 
Gottesgebarerin Maria, Freiburg, 1887, 316). A 
similar fresco with the same figures is found in the 
catacomb of Domitilla, and dates from the Srd 
century. The Virgin and Child is the subject of 
several other frescoes on the walls of the catacombs, 
and doubtless many more have perished. In cer- 
tain cases the adoration of the Magi before the 
Child is represented, the Magi being two (catacomb 
of SS. Peter and Marcellin, Srd cent.), three, or 
four (catacomb of Domitilla) in number. Here the 
infant is naked, in swaddling-clothes, or clad in a 
tunic and seated on his mother’s knee (Michel, 
i. 34 ; Leclercq, Manuel d'ArcMoL chritienne, 
Paris, 1907, i. 194). The protot^’^pe of all these 
Magi representations occurs in the catacomb of 
Priscilla, where the Child is in swaddling-clothes 
(Lieil, 225). From the time of Constantine on- 
wards, if not before, the scenes of the Infancy 
w'ere depicted in fresco on the walls of churches — 
the Nativity, the crib with the Child, the ox and 
ass looking on, the shepherds, the adoration of the 
Magi, etc. (S. John Damascene, Epist. ad Theo~ 
philum, c. 3 ; Michel, i. 171 ; Leclercq, ii. 186). To 
the period after the peace of the Church belongs a 
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new method of representing these scenes of the 
Infancy, viz. in mosaic, an art already m use in 
the catacombs. An early example is found in the 
decorations of S. Maria Maggiore in the 5th cent, 
by Sixtus lll., where among other subjects is that 
of the Adoration, the Magi presenting gifts to the 
Child, who is seated on a throne and makes a 
gesture of benediction (Michel, i. 49). The arts of 
bas-relief and sculpture also depicted the scenes of 
the Infancy. The earliest known examples of these 
are found on sarcophagi from the catacombs, which 
give the first representation of the crib. The Child 
lies in a basket crib; the ox and ass, Joseph and 
the Virgin, the Magi, and the shepherds are also 
represented. To the year A.D. 343 belongs the 
first example which has been preserved (Michel, 
i. 66 ; Leclercq, ii. 317). Similar scenes were 
represented in statuesque decorations of churches. 
Figures of the Magi seeking and adoring the Infant 
Christ seated on his mother’s knee were sculptured 
on the ambon of a church at Salonica, dating from 
the 5th cent. (Michel, i. 261) ; while a fragment of 
a statue of the Virgin and Child, probably from 
another 4th cent, church, exists m a museum 
at Constantinople (Beinach, Catalogue du musie 
d^antiptiUs^ Constantinople, 1882, 62). The Virgin 
and Child are also represented on early gems, one 
in the Cabinet de France being dated before A.D. 
340 (Babelon, Guide IllusM^ Paris, 1900, 14005), 
and on a variety of works in metal, glass, etc. The 
themes of the Nativity, and the Madonna and 
Child, were favourite subjects for art treatment in 
every department, but especially in painting, which 
down to the present time has produced innumerable 
examples, some attaining the highest degree of 
artistic skill, of the Mother and her Divine Child. 

It has sometimes been claimed that the representations of the 
Madonna and Child are founded on those of the Egyptian Isis 
suckling Horus (cf. Budge, ii, 220-221). But whatever the 
stories of the Apocryphal Gospels and the later cult of the 
Virgin may owe to the myth and cult of Isis, the earliest 
examples in which the Madonna and Child are represented are 
purely classical in form, and there is no reason to doubt their 
originality. Certain Coptic representations may continue the 
pagan Egyptian types, since there is a close resemblance between 
the two ; while later By 2 antine images or paintings probably 
borrow certain accessories from pagan sources, perhaps through 
Gnostic influences, especially after the cult of the Virgin de- 
veloped. But the simplicity of the composition— a mother suck- 
ling or holding her child, would tend to make all representations, 
whether pagan (a goddess and child) or Christian (the Madonna 
and the Infant Christ), similar in character and type ; and there 
is no reason to suppose that the early Christian artists had to 
borrow the Tywtif from existing pagan models. Thus certain 
Buddhist examples closely resemble the Christian representa- 
tions, while an Egyptian stele, which almost certainly depicts Isis 
and Horus and a worshipper, had been adapted to Christian uses, 
and has frequently been regarded as depicting the Virgin and 
Child (Leclercq, li. S25). The same motif is found in Graeco- 
Roman, Assyro-Babylonian, and Hindu religious art. The council 
of Ephesus (a.d. 431) defined the manner in which the Virgin and 
Child were to be represented. 

2. Liturgical drama. — The Bambino as an image 
is connected with the liturgical and symbolic 
elements of the Christmas festival. The dramatic 
aspect of Christian beliefs, culminating in the 
Mystery-plays, was already present in germ both 
in liturgy and ceremonial. First, the custom of 
antiphonal singing and the use of antiphons sug- 
gested dialogue, while the symbolical actions in 
various ^rts of the service suggested dramatic 
action. But more particularly the tropes sung at 
festivals in the form of dialogue were a point of 
departure for the Mystery-play. Thus a 9th cent. 
MS at S. Gall already has a dialogued tro^ for 
Easter (Gautier, EisL de la poisie liturgique,F 
1887, i, 216). This seems to have given rise to others 
of the same character for Christmas. One of these 
is found in an 11th cent. MS, in which two cantores 
represent the shepherds, and are addressed hy two 
deacons in the words : ‘ Quern quseritis in praesepe, 
pastores, dicite ? ’ They- answer ; ‘ Safvatorem 
Christum Dominum, infantem pannis involutum, 


secundum sermonem angelicumj To this the 
deacons reply: ‘Adest hie parvulus cum Maria,’ 
etc. (Gautier, 215). These tropes at first had their 
place before mass, but were sometimes separated 
from it. In the 10th cent, the Easter tropes are 
connected with the mimetic action and exhibition 
of the empty sepulchre, which probably had a 
separate origin as a symbolic act (see the Concordia 
Begularis of S. Ethel wold, Dugdale, Monasticon, 

I. xxvii.). Similarly the Christmas tropes gave 
rise to a liturgical drama, in which a prmsejpe 
(‘manger’ or ‘ crib’) with an image of the Virgin 
and Child was the central feature. Clergy as 
shepherds approached the choir, and heard a boy 
as the angel singing ‘ Gloria in excelsis.’ They 
were met by priests quasi ohstetrices singing ‘ Quern 
quaeritis,’ etc., and the dialo^e of the trope and 
adoration by the shepherds fmlowed. This is from 
an Officium Pastorum used in the 14th cent., and 
probably earlier, at Bouen (Davidson, English 
Mystery Plays, 1892, 173). A similar office occui's 
in the Ordinarium of Amiens, 1291 ; and here the 
figure of a child was placed in preesepe, and it 
is supposed that the office originated not later than 
the 11th century. But here, as in the Easter 
drama, the prmsepe probably had a separate exist- 
ence before it was connected with the dialogued 
trope. This Officium Pastorum was early con- 
nected with a similar dramatic representation of 
the Three Kings, which originally had also a 
central symbolic action, that of the movement of a 
star across the church. In a Bouen Officium Stellm 
(Davidson, 176) the kings point to a star and sing. 
The office included the showing of the Virgin and 
Child to the kings, while they worshipped and 
offered their gifts. Elsewhere the two oflGices 
followed each other, and occasionally they were 
combined into one drama. In 1336, at Milan, an 
elaborate representation took place, the kings, 
with their attendants, walking in procession to a 
church, on one side of the high altar of which was 
a prmsepe with the ox and ass, and the Madonna 
and Child (Chambers, Book of Days, 1863, i. 62). To 
such early dramatic forms the rise of the Mystery- 
play must be traced. But the exhibition of the 
prmsepe was probably not at first connected with 
the liturgical ofiSce, and it still exists as a mere 
spectacle, without accompanying dramatic action 
(see Chambers, Medimval Stage, 1903, ii. chs. 18, 19). 

3. The praesepe. — Later tradition ascribed the 
origin of prmsepe to S. Francis of Assisi in the 
year 1223. Saving obtained the Pope’s permission, 
he caused a scenic representation to be prepared in 
the church at Greccio on Christmas Eve, In it an 
ox and ass figured, and all was prepared in accord- 
ance with the narrative of the Nativity in realistic 
detail. The whole population flocked to see the 
sight, the saint stood rapt by the manger, and mass 
was said (Mrs. Oliphant, Francis of Assisi, 1871, 
223). But such prmsepia were certainly in existence 
long before. Tne earliest form of such representa- 
tions is probably not now discoverable, but Origen 
says: ‘There is shown at Bethlehem the cave 
where Christ was bom, and the manger in the 
cave where He was wrapped in swaddling-clothes. 
And this sight is ^eatly talked of in surround- 
ing places’ {adv, Cdsum,i)k, i. cap. 1). S. Jerome 
complains that pagans celebrated the rites of 
Adonis in the cave [Ep. ad Paulinum, 58), but 
after S. Helena built the basilica over the cave in 
A.B. 335 it became a regular place of pilgrimage, 
and was luxuriously adorned. A homily ascribed 
to S. Gregory Thaumaturgus, and dating at latest 
about the beginning of the 5th cent,, and certain 
sermons of S. Proclus, bp. of Constantinople (A.D. 
432-446), both use language which suggests actual 
representations in churches of the Virgin and 
Child and Joseph in a Nativity scene (Pitra, Anal. 
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Sacra^ iv. 394; PG ixv. 711). Such figured re- 
presentations may first have been introduced in 
connexion with the manger-cave of the basilica at 
Bethlehem, and, if so, would rapidly be imitated 
elsewhere. In the West the earliest notices of a 
prcesepe are connected with the Church of S. Maria 
Maggiore at Rome. This church, originally built 
in the 4th cent, by Pope Liberius, was re-con- 
structed and dedicated to the Virgin by Sixtus ill. 
(432-440). In the 7th cent., if not earlier, it was 
known as S, Maria ad prc&sepe ; and this points to 
a ‘crib’ in the chur^, which may even have 
existed in the basilica as built by Liberius (XJsener, 
Beligionsgesch. Untersuchungen, Bonn, 1889, i, 288, 
290). This ‘crib’ was in a chapel in the right 
aisle, described in the time of Gregory ni. (731-741) 
as an ‘ oratory,’ and in that of Sergius II. (843-847) 
as a ‘chamber’ {Lib. pontif,, ap. Usener, i. 280). 
Here the Pope celebrated mass on Christmas Eve, 
the crib serving as an altar. Probably the 
‘ manger ’ was at first only a copy of that m the 
cave at Bethlehem, but figures may have been 
associated with it at an early date. Gregory iii. 
furnished it with a statue of the Madonna and 
Child in gold. This crib-chapel became the model 
for others. Gregory iv. (827-843) erected a similar 
one in the Churclx of S, Maria in Trastevere, which 
he provided with ‘imaginem auream habentem 
historiam dominse nostrae cum diversis et pretiosis 
gemmis.’ This probably refers to actual figures in 
a Nativity scene (Usener, i. 291). To such crib- 
chapels may be traced all others, whether per- 
manent or temporary, in mediaeval and later church 
usage. 

4 . The Santissimo Bambino. — Of all examples of 
the prcesepe with figures of the Child, that of the 
Church 01 S. Maria in Ara-Cceli at Rome is the 
most famous. It is arranged with many accessories 
-side-scenes, vistas, and lights in the Chapel of 
the Presepio — and exhibited from Christmas to 
Epiphany. In a grotto are the Virgin, with the 
Bambino on her knee, and S. J oseph. Behind are the 
ox and ass, and grouped around are the shepherds 
and kings. Arranged in perspective in the back- 
ground is a pastoral landscape, with small figures 
of shepherds and flocks, giving the idea of distance. 
Women are represented bringing presents of fruit. 
The whole scene is beautifully arranged to give the 
illusory effect of reality, while above is represented 
the Father, with angels and cherubs. Formerly 
Augustus and the Sibyl pointed to the Child, the 
legend being that the Emperor raised an altar 
on the site of the church to the Son of God, 
whose advent was made known to him from 
the Sibylline books. During the festival season 
the Presepio is visited by crowds of people. On 
Epiphany, mass being concluded, a procession 
of clergy moves towards the chapel, and, arrived 
there, the bishop removes the Bambino from 
the arms of the Madonna with much solemnity. 
To the strains of triumphal music, the image is 
borne through the church to the great outer 
steps. There it is elevated by the bishop before 
the kneeling crowd, while the music thunders 
and censers are swung. This done, it is carried 
back to the chapel. The more important figures 
are of life-size, painted and appropriately dressed. 
The Bambino is of olive wood, rudely carved and 
painted. It is magnificently dressed, and covered 
with great numbers of costly jewels, while during 
the period of its exhibition it wears a crown 
encrusted with rich gems. During the festal 
season the stairway of the church is thronged with 
pedlars selling sacred objects, among others prints 
of the Bambino, and wax dolls clad in cotton wool 
representing the Child. During the rest of the 
year the Bambino is kept in the inner sacristy, 
where it is shown to pilgrims and visitors. An 


inscription in the sacristy relates that a devout 
Minorite carved the image in Jerusalem out of 
wood from the Mount of Olives, that it might be 
used at this festival. But, as paint was lacking to 
make it more lifelike, prayer was offered that fresh 
colours might be bestowed upon it by Divine inter- 
position. The vessel which carried it to Rome was 
wrecked, but the image was floated ashore in its 
case, and, being recognized by the brethren there 
(for its fame had spread from J erusalem to Italy), 
it was brought to its destination in safety. Accord- 
ing to popular belief, the painting was miraculously 
done by St. Luke or by an angel. 

To the Bambino are ascribed miraculous powers 
of healing, and it is taken with great ceremony 
to patients in cases of severe illness. A special 
carriage is provided for the image, which is 
accompanied by two frati ; and, as it passes 
through the streets, the people show it great de- 
votion, kneeling or crossing themselves, while some 
implore its assistance for their needs, spiritual or 
temporal. At one time the Bambino was left on 
the bed of the patient, but now it is never out of 
sight of its attendants ; because on one occasion a 
woman, feigning illness, exchanged another image 
for the Bambino, sending the fraud back in its 
place. During the night the frati were disturbed 
by knocking at the door of the church. Hastening 
thither and opening it, they found the Bambino 
waiting to be admitted, having returned of its o^vn 
accord. In a variant of this tale, the Bambino was 
stolen from the church and returned at night, the 
thief being thus discomfited. The story is referred 
to in the inscription. It is obvious that the Bam- 
bino is regarded as a species of fetish ; and this 
appears further in the popular belief that, when 
carried to the sick-bed of a child, it reddens if the 
child is to recover, and turns pale if it is to die 
(Story, Boba di Boma, 1875, 74 ft’. ; Rouse, FL, 
1894, V. 7 ; Hare, Walks in Bome^ 1903, i. 102 ; 
Tuker and Malleson, Handbook to Christian and 
Eccl, BomCf 1900, ii. 212). Similar exhibitions of 
the prcesepe, some of them equally elaborate, are 
seen in other Italian churches (see Rouse, loc. cit.), 
and they are a usual feature in most Roman 
Catholic and in some Anglican churches, the equi- 
valent name being creche or ‘ crib.’ 

Other images of the Infant Christ, though not 
used in the representation of a prcesepe, have 
acquired great fame. Some of these are black, 
as in the parish church of Mont-Saint-Michel in 
Brittany, and some are well known as being 
equally miraculous with the Santissimo Bambino, 
e.g. the famous miraculous image, dating from the 
17 th cent., in the church of the Carmelite Fathers 
at Prague. 

Literature. — The literature has been given in full in the course 
of the article. J. A. MacCuLLOCH. 

BAN.— See Cursing and Blessing. 

BANERJEA, KRISHNA MOHAN.— Krishna 
Mohan Banerjea was one of the early converts of 
the North India Protestant Missions, and one of 
the most learned Indians of his time. He was born 
at Calcutta in 1813, and spent his life in that city. 
A Brahman by caste, even among Brahmans he 
belonged to the kuUns, or recognized aristocracy, 
his family claiming descent from one of the t^s 
or ancient sages. The distinguished Indians of 
the 19th cent, were the product of the new life 
inspired by India’s contact with the West through 
British rule. Dr. K. M. Banerjea was no exception, 
and in the capital of India, wiiere he was brought 
up, the new influences were naturally most direct 
and concentrated. In 1828 the Brahmo Sam^j, or 
Indian Theistic Church, had been founded at 
Calcutta by Rammohun Roy and others. In 
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1830, Dr. Duff, first missionary of tlie Church of 
Scotland, had landed in Calcutta. But the in- 
fiuence that confessedly formed young Banerjea 
in his teens was that of a Eurasian, Derozio, a 
master in the Calcutta Hindu College, which 
Banerjea had entered in 1824. Derozio’s openness 
of manner, his enthusiasm, and his thoroughgoing 
rationalism and radicalism quite carried away his 
youthful disciples, and indeed affected the minds 
of a whole generation in Calcutta. In that atmo- 
sphere of negation and destruction, in 1830, we 
find K. M. Banerjea leader of a youthful band 
ublicly repudiating Hinduism and all religious 
elief, and demanding the abolition of caste and 
the education of Hindu women. On one occasion, 
in 1831, the leaders went to the extreme of throw- 
ing pieces of beef into Hindu houses, wantonly and 
gi’ossly outraging the feelings of Hindus. The 
insult was naturally followed by the excommunica- 
tion of young Banerjea from his family and caste ; 
but a few European, Eurasian, and Hindu friends 
still gave him countenance, and the reformer thus 
contrived to continue what he felt to be a holy 
war on behalf of religion and his countrymen. 
Gradually he came under the influence of Dr. 
Duff, in whom he found an equally ardent tempera- 
ment, but also convictions as definite and positive 
as his own had been merely negative and critical. 
October ^ 1832 finally saw Krishna Mohan Baner- 
jea^received into the Christian Church by Dr. 

The great native reformer, Rammohun Roy, was 
still living in 1832 at the time of Banerjea’s conver- 
sion. Both men possessed an acute and powerful 
intellect,^ and manifested an independence of char- 
acter which would have been noteworthy even in 
a European. But the younger possessed an intensity 
of temperament lacking in his great contemporary. 
Rammohun^ Roy’s campaign had been tnat of 
reason against unreason, and his progress was 
from Hinduism to Hindu Theism [as he conceived 
it to be],^ and thence to non-militant Unitarian 
Christianity, of an orthodox type. The progress 
of^ K. M. Banerjea, on the other hand, was from 
Hinduism to repudiation of religious belief ; out 
of which, again, he passed, as decidedly, to strong 
personal Christian faith and strenuous advocacy 
of what he believed. 

Taking orders in the Church of England in 1839, 
K. M. Banerjea thus became the first ordained 
native clergyman of that Church in North India, the 
first in all probability of any non-Roman Church. 
In the Anglican community in Calcutta he soon 
became the leading figure, taking a large share in 
the work of the Anglican Mission College [Bishop’s 
College] and in the translation of themogical and 
religious literature for the young Christian com- 
munity. He has justly been called the Father of 
Bengali Christian Literature, But his activity 
was by no means limited to the Indian Christian 
community. In journalism and in every public 
movement connected with education or the general 
welfare, he was in the forefront. Two of his 
articles in the early numbers of the Calcutta 
Beview, founded in 1844, on ' The Kulin Brahman 
of Bengal ’ and ‘ Hindu Caste,’ are of special value 
to the historical student as first-hand and reliable 
evidence of former socio-religious conditions now 
considerably modified. With these may be con- 
joined a later paper on ‘Human Sacrifice’ in the 
JBASi written in 1876. In 1846 he began the 
publication of a work of great importance in 
its day, the EncyclopcBdia Bengalemis, a series of 
thirteen volumes in English and Bengali, In it, for 
the first time, Euclid was presented to the people 
of India in one of their vernaculars. In later 
years we find his attention devoted more particu- 
larly to Sanskrit and Hindu Philosophy. For the 


Asiatic Society of Bengal he edited two Sanskrit 
texts, the Markandeya Purdna and the Ndrada 
Pahchardtra^ both published in the Society’s Bihlio- 
theca Indica; subsequently also, for the same 
Society, an English translation of the Brahma 
Sutras with Sankara’s Commentary, and of the 
Mahimnastava, a hymn to Siva. An edition of 
a portion of the Bigveda with notes and an intro- 
ductory essay appeared in 1875. 

The work by which Dr. K. M. Banerjea is best 
known to students of India is his Dialogues on the 
Hindu Philosophy, an English work, published in 
1861 both at Calcutta and London, and afterwards 
translated into Bengali. In the dialogues, Satya- 
kama [Desire of Truth], representing the modern 
spirit of impartial philosophic inquiry, discusses 
with representatives of traditional orthodoxy the re- 
lationship of the Vedas, Buddhism, the six philo- 
sophical systems, and Brahmanism. Satyakama 
proceeds by the historical method, setting forth 
as foundation the chronological relationship of the 
various systems to one another and to Buddhism. 
The six systems he regards as rationalizing efforts 
on the part of the Brahmanical order, partly the 
outcome of the rationalistic spirit that had already 
called forth Buddhism, and partly designed to con- 
trovert Buddhism. Of the philosophical systems, 
all of wdiich Dr. Banerjea thus dates later than 
Buddhism, he puts the Nyaya earliest, then the 
Vaisesika and the Sankhya. The application of 
the historical method to a subject so involved and 
obscure constitutes the chief merit and originality 
of^ the Dialogues, As a critic in the West- 
minster Beview in 1862, believed to be Professor 
Goldstiicker of London University, observes, no 
writer before Dr. Banerjea ‘ had ever attempted to 
give so continuous and graphic a sketch of the 
origin and sequence of the various portions of Hindu 
Philosophy.’ It was, of course, almost inevitable, 
where so much is mere inference, that the historical 
conclusions of the pioneer should not go unchal- 
lenged. Dr. Goldstiicker himself regarded the 
Mimafiisa system as the oldest. Professor Mac- 
donell (Sansh'it Literature) and others regard 
the Sankhya as the oldest among the Hindu 
rationalizing and systematizing schemes, and as 
forming the basis of the two heterodox systems of 
Buddhism and Jainism. Apart from the chrono- 
logical order, however, Dr. Banerjea’s exposition 
of the systems is justified by the latest writers as 
against his early critic. His declaration regarding 
the Sankhya denial of a Supreme Soul is now 
accepted without question by modern students. 
The atheism of the Sankhya system and the 
fundamental ignoring of deity in other systems 
Dr, Banerjea associates with the conception of the 
eternity of souls implied in the doctrine of trans- 
migration common to all the systems alike. That 
again is virtually the position of Professor Mac- 
donell, viz. that the doctrine of transmigration 
scarcely leaves room for the idea of deity. Dr. 
Banerjea’s position in regard to Vedantic pan- 
theism, repudiated by his critic in the Westminster 
Beview, is similarly not far from the position of 
modern Sanskritists. Vedantic pantheism, accord- 
ing to the Dialogues, is essentially as much a 
denial of deity as it is professedly a denial of man, 
and fails to supply the dualism implied and inherent 
in the idea of duty. 

The author’s erudition we find more directly 
enlisted in the cause of Christianity and his 
countrymen in The Arian [Aryan] Witness to 
Christianity, published in 1875 It belongs to the 
period of Indian missionary work in the 19th cent., 
in which stress was laid upon the discovering in 
Hinduism of a preparation or call for Christianity, 
if not also of the rudiments of Christian doctrines. 
Dr. Banerjea’s main point, for example, is that in 
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the sacrifice of Purusa, the primeval male,* else- 
where put as the self-sacrifice of Prajapati himself, 
the Lord of Creation, we have ideas closely akin 
to those of the voluntary atoning death of Christ, 
the Eternal Son of God, who was both God and 
Man. Such reasoning, however, has no longer the 
same prominence.^ Experience has shown that 
such parallels, while confirmatory and helpful to 
men already convinced, bring Christianity no 
nearer to Hindus than it brings Christianity to 
Hinduism. 

Dr. Banerjea was all his life a standing refuta- 
tion of the libel on Indian Christians that they 
are unpatriotic. He was one of the first elected 
representatives to the Calcutta Municipality in 
1876 ; and in his old age, in 1883, he identified him- 
self with a movement for constitutional political 
agitation both in India and Britain, of which the 
National Congress may be called the fruit. Native 
education likewise had no warmer advocate, as his 
earlier publications and his evidence before the 
Education Commission of 1883 testify. Without 
fear of either native or English opinion, he was 
a man of public spirit in the truest sense. The 
University of Calcutta recognized his position as a 
scholar by electing him President of the Faculty 
of Arts, 1867-*1869, and further, in 1876, by the 
bestowal of the honorary degree of D.L., which 
has been given to only two other Indians during 
the fifty years’ existence of the University, His 
public services were recognized by the conferring 
upon him of the ‘ Companionship of the Indian 
Empire ’ in 1885, the year of his death. 

Literature.— by Ramachandra Ghosha, 
Calcutta, 1893 ; cf. History of the Church Missionary Society, 
London, 1899, vol. i. pp. 307 f., 316, vol. ii. pp. 608-624; G. 
Smith, Life of Alexander Huff, London, 1879. 

John Morrison. 

BANiA, BANYA (Skr. vanijya,banijya, ‘trade, 
traffic ’). — A generic name for the great merchant 
caste of Northern and Western India. Under the 
titles of Bania, Banya, or Vani, persons numbering 
2,898,126 recorded themselves at the Census of 
1901, But this does not include numerous prac- 
tically identical castes, like the Agarwala, num- 
bering 557,596 ; the Oswal, 382,712 ; the Marwari, 
49,108, and many others. These may be taken as 
examples of the religion of this caste in general. 

The AgarwMa, who are found in greatest num- 
bers in the United Provinces and Rajputana, are 
mostly orthodox Hindus, the J aina element being 
quite inconsiderable. Like all classes of the popu- 
lation who, under the protection of British rule, 
obtain promotion to a higher social rank than 
they ever acquired under the native governments, 
they are precise and liberal in the oDservances of 
their religion ; and at domestic ceremonies, such as 
birth, marriage, and death, are notorious for their I 
lavish expenditure on Brahmans, Most of them 
follow the humanitarian cult of Vishnu; and 
though a small minority observe the rule of Siva 
and of the Sakti, or Mother- goddesses, in deference 
to tribal feeling they abstain from sacrificing 
animals and consuming meat and spirituous liquor. 
The small Jaina section observe the same social 
rules, and are even more careful of animal life than 
those who are orthodox Hindus. Hence, owing, 
perhaps, to the uniformity in matters of diet and 
other social observances, there is no bar to inter- 
marriage between the followers of the two creeds. 
When husband and wife differ in religion, the wife 
is usually admitted formally into the religion of 
her husband, and, accordingly, when she visits the 
home of her parents, she must^ have her food 
separately cooked. The usual tribal deity of the 
Agarwala sub-caste is Lakshmi, goddess of fortune 
and beauty, who in th,e later mythology is fre- 
quently identified with Sri, and is regarded as the 
* Rigveda, Ma^Kjala, x. 90. 
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consort of Vishnu. ^ They are careful to perform 
the Srdddha, or mind-rite, for the r^ose of the 
souls of their deceased ancestors. Their tribal 
legends connect them closely with a primitive 
snake-cult, and the women worship the snake as 
an important part of the domestic rites. Among 
trees they pay special reverence to the plpal, or 
sacred fig. 

The other side of Bania religion appears among 
the Oswal, who, except an insignificant minority, 
belong to the Jaina faith. They take their name 
from the old town of Osi in Marwar, and all 
their associations connect them with Rajputana. 
They employ for their domestic rites a class of 
Brahmans, who, when their clients adopted the 
new Jaina rule, fell from their high estate, and 
became known by the significant name of Bhojak, 

‘ eaters.^ They preside over and receive the 
offerings dedicated to the footprints of the saints 
who have passed into a state of beatitude. But 
the real priests of the Oswal are the Jaina Jatis, 
who are bound by the strictest rules of ceremonial 
purity, and in particular must avoid any possi- 
bility of destroying animal life. The Oswal make 
pilgrimage__to the chief holy places of Jainism 
— Mount Abu, Palitana, Parasnath (see artt.); 
Sameta Sikhara, in Western Bengal, where twenty 
of theJinas are said to have attained beatitude; 
Satranjaya and Gimar in Kathiawar, sacred re- 
spectivety to the Jinas Rishabhanatha and Nemi- 
natha; Charidrapuri, where Vasupujya died ; and 
Pawa in Bengal, the scene of the death of Vardha- 
mana. The -worship thus largely concentrates 
itself on the cult of the Tirthakaras, ‘ the finders 
of the ford’ through the ocean of samsdra, the 
revolution of birth and death. They also visit the 
sacred places of the Hindus, like Benares and 
Ajudhya. Of course, no animal sacrifice of any 
kind is permitted in their temples, and the sordid 
ostentation of the worshippers is shown by the 
rule which prevails in some of the Western Indian 
temples, under which the right to make the daily 
offerings is set up to auction and sold to the highest 
bidder. Their chief solemnity is that held in the 
rainy season, which resembles the retreat (vdrHka) 
of the Buddhists, when the wandering monks 
rested during the inclemency of the monsoon 
(Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 80). 

Another important sub-caste of the Banias is the 
Marwari, who take their name from the State of 
Marwar in Rajputana. According to the Census 
of i901, they number 49,108, the vast msfiority 
being Hindus. They are most numerous in Hyder- 
abad, but settle in aU parts of the Peninsula in 
search of trade. They are the most active, nig- 
gardly money-lenders and small traders in the 
country. They generally worship the local gods of 
their native land. Thus in Kanara they worship 
as their family deities Amh-ii, Jaypal, and Hilaji, 
whose shrines are at Sirohi in Marwar ; but those 
of Ahmadnagar worship Balaji of Tirupati in 
North Arcot, and in Poona, KshetrapMa, the 
guardian deity of Mount Abti. 

Many Banias, again, are members of the sect of 
the Vallabhacharya or Gokulastha Gusains. This 
sect, or rather its pontifis, known as Maharaja, or 
* great king,’ acquired rather disgraceful notoriety 
in connexion with the celebrated Maharaja libel 
case which was tried in Bombay in 1862. 

They are thus described by Growse at Mathura : 

‘They are the Epicureans of the East, and are not ashamed 
to avow their belief that the ideal life consists rather m social 
enjoyment than in solitude and mortification. Such a creed is 
naturally destructive of all self-restraint, even m matters where 
indulgence is by common consent held criminal; and the 
profligacy to which it has given rise is so notonous, that the 
Maharaja of Jaipur was moved to expel from his capital the 
ancient image of Gokul Chandrama, for which the sect enter- 
tained special veneration, and has further conceived such a 
prejudice against Yaishi^iavas in general, that all his subjects 
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are compelled, before they appear in his presence, to mark their 
foreheads with the three horizontal lines that indicate a votary 
of Siva.' 

Litirathrb.— F or the Agarwala and Oawal, see Risley, 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 1891, i. 4fC , ii. 150 f.; Crooke, 
Tribes and Castes of the North- Western Provinces and Oudh, 
1896, i. 23, iv, 104 f. For the Marwari, Bombay xv. 

pt. 1 . 191, xvii. 75, xvin. pt. i. 278; Rdjputdna ^ 

1901, i 165; Panjdb, do. i. 327 f. For the . . ■. 
[Karsandas Mulji], History of the Sect t? oi 

VallabhacharyasinWesternlndia,l8Q5; . -j/ /'■ ‘i.e ‘.i.ti. ,j 
Libel Case, Bombay, 1862; Growse, Matlutia, a District 
Memoir^, 1883, 261 ff. W. CROOKE. 

BANISHMENT. — i. Banishment (putting 
under ‘ ban ’ or proclamation as an outlaw) is the 
punishment of expelling an offender from his native 
land. By analogy with the most primitive surviving 
social systems, we can infer that in very early stages 
of civilization the family was the unit of society, 
and that any member of a family who disputed the 
rule of its head was cast out. As civilization 
advanced, and families and tribes united to form 
States, the easiest way, short of summary execu- 
tion, to rid the State of an evil-doer was to expel 
him from its boundaries. We find evidence of 
this in the records of all ancient nations. 

2, In ancient Israel, banishment invariably 

occurs as a Divine, not a human, punishment. Such 
was the banishment of Adam from the Garden of 
Eden (Gn 3^^), and of Cain from the presence of the 
Lord (Gn This penalty was inflicted not only 
on individuals, but on the whole nation. The 
Captivities befell the idolatrous people, but the 
assurance, ‘ the Lord will gather thee, and will bring 
thee into the land which thy fathers possessed’ 
(Dt lent to banishment the character of a 

temporary punishment, of a trial of faith. In 
Babbinical Law, banishment (gdluth) is the name 
given to the fleeing of the manslayer, in cases of 
unintentional murder, to one of the Cities of 
Refuge (Sifrt Num, 60 ; MaL ii. 6). The banish- 
ment spoken of by Abtalion (AhotL i. 12, ed. 
Taylor) as befalling * the wise ’ refers to political 
events. The Pharisees, during the reign of Queen 
Salome Alexandra, exerted ‘ the power and author- 
ity of banishing and bringing back whomsoever 
they chose’ (Jos. BJ I. v. 2 ; cf. also JE ii. 490 f.). 

3, In India, banishment was a recognized form 
of punishment as early as the Vedic period, for 
Bigveda X. Ixi. 8 clearly alludes to the ‘ exile ’ 
{pardvrj) as fleeing to the south ; while the later 
codes prescribe banishment for those who express 
hostile sentiments concerning the king, or for false 
witnesses; and crimes punished by death in the 
case of the lower castes, were visited with banish- 
ment in the case of Brahmans (Jolly, Becht und 
Sitte, Strassburg, 1896, pp. 127, 129, 142), Among 
the Teutonic peoples, banishment was equally well 
known, as is shown by Old High German reecho^ Old 
Norse rekr^ Old Saxon wrekkio, and Anglo-Saxon 
wrecca, * exile,’ * outcast,’ ‘ wretch ’ (cf. Schrader, 
Beallexikon der indog erm, Altertumshunde, Strass- 
burg, 1901, p, 835) ; while among the Ganls, at 
least in some cases, murder of a compatriot was 
punished by banishment, at all events from the 
territory of the city (Dottin, Manuel pour servir d 
Vitude de VantiquiU celtigue, Paris, 1906, p. 191 f.). 

4, In Greece, banishment seldom appears as a 
^nishment appointed by law for particular 
offences. ^ The general term (piiyfi, in heroic times, 
was applied, for the most part, to those who, to 
escape some punishment or danger, fled from their 
own State to another. This was the rule in cases 
of homicide. Even in historical times, exile was 
usually voluntary, to escape the death -sentence for 
murder. The accused was permitted to leave the 
country after the first day of trial ; but in that 
case he was condemned to perpetual banishment 
and confiscation of property. When appointed by 
law as the punishment for certain offences, banish- 


ment might be for a specified period, as in cases of 
accidental homicide ; or, if the crime was sacrilege, 
the murder of a non-citizen, or wounding with 
intent to kill, the penalty was exile for life. 
Ostracism a form of banishment peculiar to 

Athens, was designed to guard against any citizen 
becoming a tyrant. After passing a decree that 
an ostracism should take place, on a fixed day the 
citizens voted by tribes in the agora, each waiting 
on an Sc-rpaKov the name of the man he considered 
a danger to the State. He who obtained the 
majority of votes, provided there was a minimum 
of 6000, was banished for ten years, though he 
might be recalled earlier by a special vote. 

5. In Rome, during the Republic, exsilium 
meant banishment inflicted by the State as a 
punishment, accompanied by loss of civitas ; if the 
person banished did not cease to be a civis^ it was 
not properly exsilium but relegatio. Since the 
Romans shrank from depriving a man of his 
citizenship, exsilium was very rare. The accused, 
however, might voluntarily go into exile to escape 
capital punishment ; and in the earlier times of the 
Republic, a Roman citizen had the right of going 
into exsilium to another State, by virtue of the 
isopolitical relations between that State and 
Rome. The voluntary withdrawal of the ciiminal 
being regarded as an admission of his guilt, the 
Romans confirmed it by a plehiscitum^ which gave 
it a legal character ; and, to prevent his return, for- 
bade the citizens to aflbrd him shelter, fire and 
water {aquoe ignis tecti interdictio). In later 
times it became usual to inflict this punishment as 
an ordinary penalty, independent of any voluntary 
withdrawal on the part of the criminal. The 
Emperors introduced a new form of banishment— 
deportatio in insulam — by which the criminal was 
confined for life, or for an indefinite time, to an 
island or other prescribed space, within which he had 
personal liberty though he sufiered loss of civitas. 
This gradually supplanted the old interdictio. 

6, During the Middle Ages banishment was a 
common punishment, and indeed still occurs 
among many nations. In England the punish- 
ment of banishment was prohibited by Magna 
Charta, but was still practised, as a criminal was 

ermitted to go into voluntary exile to escape 

eath. The punishment was again made legal by 
the Vagrancy Act of Queen Elizabeth, which, by 
giving Justices power ‘to banish offenders and 
remove them to such parts beyond the seas as 
should be assigned by H.M. Privy Council,’ con- 
tained the germ of transportation. This Act was 
given full elect in the reign of James I., 1619 (‘ 100 
dissolute persons to be sent to Virginia’), though 
the name ‘ transportation ’ does not occur till the 
reign of Charles II. In 1718 the system of trans- 
portation became more fuUy developed ; political 
offenders and others who had escaped the death- 
penalty were handed over to contractors for trans- 
portation to the American Colonies, and these 
contractors farmed out the convicts to the planters 
as labourers. The War of Independence, however, 
ended this system. After 1787, Penal Colonies 
were founded in Australia, in New South Wales. 
At first the convicts were employed on Government 
works, but as their numbers increased they were 
hired out to private employers. Supervision was 
necessarily lax, and the convicts terrorized the 
country, so that the worst offenders were returned 
to the care of the Government and confined in the 
penal settlements. The Australians began to 
protest in 1835, and transportation gradually 
diminished, till in 1867 the penal settlements in 
Australia and Tasmania were abolished in favour 
of convict prisons at home. France and Russia 
still maintain the system of transportation. The 
French penal settlements founded in French 
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Guiana in 1853 were disastrous, owing to the un- 
healthy climate and the harsh regulations, so they 
were abandoned in 1864 except for Negro and 
Arab convicts. The Settlements in New Caledonia, 
however, are still continued. Russia transports 
criminals and political offenders to Siberia, where, 
after a term of imprisonment, they are employed 
in mining and agriculture. 

Transportation has not been found to act as a 
deterrent from crime. It does not possess the 
reformatory qualities which are an essential part 
of an effective system of punishment. See Ostra- 
cism, Outlawry, Punishment. 

W. D. Morrison and I. Low. 

BANJARA (Skr. vanij\ ‘a merchant,’ kdraka, 
‘doing’). — The tribe of wandering grain-carriers in 
India, which at the Census of 1901 numbered 
765,861, most numerous in Hyderabad, but found 
in all the Indian provinces. As a result of their 
wandering habits, which have now much decreased 
since the carrying trade has fallen into the hands 
of the railway authorities, they are a very mixed 
race. Their origin is probably Dravidian, but they 
now all trace their descent from the Brahman or 
Rajput tribes of Northern India. It is in the 
Deccan and in the State of Hyderabad that they 
still retain more of their mimitive beliefs and 
customs than in the scattered colonies in the more 
northern parts of the country, where they have 
largely fallen under Hindu or Muhammadan influ- 
ence. Of the Deccan branch an excellent account 
has been given by Cumberlege from the Wiin 
district of the province of Berar. There they seem 
to be descendants of the emigrant sutlers who 
followed the Muhammadan armies into Southern 
India. Though some vague references to them 
have been traced in the earlier Sanskrit literature, 
the first mention of them in Musalman history is in 
the account of Sikandar’s attack on Dhobur in 
A.D. 1504 (Elliot, History of India, v, 100 ; Briggs, 
Ferishta, i. 579). 

1. Religion of the Deccan Banjdras : witchcraft, 
—In the legends of the Deccan branch of the tribe. 
Guru Nanak, the founder of the Sikh faith, figures 
as a worker of miracles and as their spiritual 
adviser. They have a priest or medicine-man, 
known as a hhagat, or devotee (Skr. hhakti, * faith,’ 
* devotion ’). He is called in to cure all manner of 
disease, which they believe to be the result of the 
attacks of evil spirits, sorcery, or witchcraft. In 
fact, there are few Indian tribes more witch-ridden 
than the Banjara. They are, says Lyall [Asiatic 
Studte^, 1 st series, I17f.), 

‘terribly vexed by witchcraft, to which their wandering and 
precarious existence especially exposes them, in the shape of 
fever, rheumatism, and dysentery. Solemn inquiries are still 
held in the wild jungles where these people camp out like 
gypsies, and many an unlucky hag has been strangled by sentence 
of their secret tribunals. In difficult cases they consult the 
most eminent of their spiritual advisers or holy men who may 
be within reach ; but it is usual, as a proper precaution against 
mistakes which even learned divines may commit, to buy some 
trifling article on the road ro the consultation, and to try the 
diviner's faculty by making liim ^ess what it may be, before 
proceeding to matters of life or death The saint works him- 
self into a state of demoniac possession, and gasps out some 
woman’s name She is killed by her nearest relative or allowed 
to commit suicide, unless indeed her family are able to make it 
worth the diviner's while to have another fit, and to detect some 
one else ' 

2 . Gods of the Deccan branch. — These Deccan 
Banjaras have a large pantheon of deities. First 
comes Mariyai or Mahakali, the great Mother- 
goddess in her most terrible form. It is she who is 
supposed to enter the bhagat medicine- man and 
inspire him to utter oracles. The Charan branch 
are deists, with special proclivities towards Sikhism, 
which they brought with them from their original 
home in the Panjab. With them Guru Nanak, the 
founder of Sikhism, is supreme. They also worship 
Balaji, or Krishna in his infant form ; Tulja Devi, 


the famous South Indian Mother of Tuljapur in 
the State of Hyderabad; a number of deified 
men, such as &va Bhaiyya, a holy man of Pohora 
in the Wun district in the Berar province; Sati, 
the ghost of some noted woman \mo perished on 
the funeral pyi’e of her husband; and Mitthu 
Bhukiya, a famous freebooter of olden days. For 
the last a hut is set apart in every camp, and, when 
a white flag is raised before it, this is a sign that 
the people are engaged in the worship^ of Mitthu 
Bhukiya, who is always invoked to give his aid 
when any plundering expedition or other crime is 
being planned. In such cases an appeal is also 
made to the deified Sati. Clarified butter is placed 
in a saucer, and in this a wick is lighted. Appeal 
is then made to Sati for an omen, the worshippers 
mentioning in a low tone the object of the con- 
templated expedition. The wick is watched, and, 
should it drop, the omen is regarded as auspicious. 

3 . Ox‘Worship in Central India. — In Central 
India the Banjaras have a peculiar form of ox- 
worship. This animal is known as Hatadiya (Skr. 
hatya-ddhya, ‘ he whom it is an exceeding sin to 
slay and he is devoted to the service of the god 
Balaji, or Krishna in his infant form. No burden 
is ever laid upon the animal, and he is decorated 
with streamers of red silk and tinkling bells, with 
many brass chains and rings on his neck and feet, 
and strings of cowry shells and tassels. He moves 
steadily at the head of the convoy, and wherever 
he lies down there they make their halting-place 
during the heat of the day. At his feet they make 
vows whenever trouble befalls them, and in illness, 
whether of themselves or among their cattle, they 
trust to the worship of him for a cure, 

4 . Forms of worship in Kathiawar, — In Kathia- 
war their worship is paid to the dread Mother- 
goddess, Kalika Mata, In Khandesh they mostly 
worship Balaji and Khandoba, and in honour of 
the latter a dance known as the Gondhal is often 
performed in discharge of a vow or on the com- 
pletion of a marriage. On the day after the Holi, 
or spring fire-festival, the Lad branch of the tribe 
have what is known as the Vira, or hero proces- 
sion, when one of the descendants of an ancient 
warrior who died in battle is led in triumph round 
the camp. At marriages, two married couples, 
one representing the bride and the other the bride- 
groom, fast all day, and at night cook a mess of 
rice, grain, molasses, and butter. While cooking 
this they cover their faces with a cloth, as the 
touch of the steam rising from the pot bodes evil 
to the couple. This food, when cooked, Is eaten 
by the men of the party, and anything that re- 
mains must be given to a cow or thrown into a 
river. To allow a stranger, or the son ot a slave, 
to partake of this holy food is considered a gnev^ 

[ ous sin, which will bring a fatal curse upon the 
family. This is known as the worship of Vkdhi 
Devata, the god of increase. If this rite, which 
seems to be an elaborate form of confarreatio, be 
not performed at a wedding, the married pair are 
looked down on by the community. All the 
sections of the tribe in Khandesh wear the sacred 
Brahmanical thread, worship Balaji, and celebrate 
the Gokul-ashtami feast, or birthday of Krishna, 
with rejoicings and public entertainments. Tn 
Nasik the Lad section worship Khandoba, Bhai- 
roba, Devi, and Ganapati or Ganesa, and keep in 
their houses images representing their ancestors. 
When they arrive at a village where there is a 
temple of Maruti or Hanuman, the monkey god, 
they worship him daily. In Ahmadnagar their 
family deities are Vy§.nkoba of Tirupati in North 
Arcot, and Mariyai, the Mother- goddess, whom 
they worship in conjunction with the other Hindu 
ods. Their special pilgrimages are made to 
ejuri in Poona, Pandharpur in Sholapur, and 
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Tuljapur in Hyderabad, In Kanara they are 
specially devoted to the Krishna cnltns. ^ 

5. Eeligion of the North India Banjdras, — 
Passing to Northern India— in Chhattisgarh of the 
Cent. Prov. they have a special tribal goddess, 
Banjari, the impersonated female energy of the 
tribe, who is represented by a piece of stone daubed 
with vermilion at the Divali, or feast of lamps. 
Parther north those w’-ho are Hindus worship the 
local gods of the places where their camps or 
settlements are situated. This pantheon is of a 
very heterogeneous description, including Musal- 
man saints, like Zahir Pir and the Miyan of Amroha 
in the Moradabad District, and deihed ghosts like 
Hardaur Lala, the cholera-god, and Kalti Deo. To 
these, sacrifices of goats are offered ; but some- 
times there is not a complete sacrifice, the ear of 
the animal being only pierced, and a drop or two 
of blood sprinkled on the altar. In some places, 
as in the Kheri District of Oudh, they incline to- 
wards monotheism, and worship a single Creator 
under the name of Ehagvan or Paramesvara. 

Literature.— The best account of the Banjaras of the Deccan 
is to be found in a pamphlet by N. R. Cumberiege, printed in 
abstract in Berar Gazetteer, 195 ff., and in full with additions in 
North Indian Notes and Queries, iv, 163 ff. For the United 
Provinces, see Crooke, Tnbes and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, 1896, i. 149 £f., where references to the 
literature will be found. For the Bombay branch, BG viii. 
159, xii. 107, 112, xv, pt. i. 339, xvi. 62, xvii. 161 fif. For Central 
India and the Central Provinces, JASB Iviii. pt. i. 299. 

W. Crooke. 

BANNERS. — I. In considering the use of 
banners from very early times, and onwards, we 
must employ the word in a wide sense, for both in 
form and significance banners have passed through 
a long and varied history. In their origin, and 
throughout their history — until down to, compara- 
tively speaking, recent times — banners served 
primarily a ‘ religious ’ purpose, and their object 
was, in the first instance, to indicate something 
rather than to gather people together. The in- 
cluding of banners, standards, flags, and ensi^s 
within one comprehensive category, while justifiable 
perhaps in view of modern usage, tends to obscure 
the originally clear distinction between what corre- 
sponded to the staff and the flag respectively. There 
seems to be no doubt that each of these was repre- 
sented in very early times ; nevertheless, the ‘ staff’ 
— ^whether of stone or, later on, of wood — might, 
and evidently often did, do service for the ‘flag’ 
as well. Sometimes what corresponded to the 
* flag ’ was a rude engraving figured upon the ‘ staff,’ 
while at other times the ‘flag’ was a separate 
object which was attached to the ‘staff’ ; for as 
banners always had the primary purpose of indicat- 
ing something, or of drawing attention to something, 
the thing indicated could be represented upon the 
upper part of the ‘ staff’ itself, or else it might be 
a separate object attached to the ‘ staff.’ The 
Phoenician cippi^ for example, dedicated to Tanith 
and Baal gamman, which often have a hand figured 
on them, must be objects which have a long history 
behind them, and represent, as one may reasonably 
suppose, an early form of ‘ sign-post.’ That primi- 
tive pillars of this kind were the originals from 
which in later times monuments on the one hand, 
and banners on the other, developed and diverged, 
seems fairly obvious when all the facts are taken 
into consideration. An instructive example of a 
very early kind may be seen, for instance, in the 
‘ banner-stones ’ of the American Indians, In form 
these vary greatly, but there are certain funda- 
mental features of their shape which are practically 
constant, and which are of such a nature as to 
suggest the justifiable use of this term ‘banner- 
stone.’ These features are the ‘ axial perforations 
and the extension of the body or midrib into two 
wing-like projections ’ They are strongly reminis- 
cent of the ‘ double axe ’ which played such an 


important part in Minoan worship.*^ The presence 
of the perforations makes it probable that these 
‘banner-stones’ were mounted for use on a staff, 
or on a handle as a ceremonial weapon, or on the 
stem of a calumet. 

‘ These objects are usually made of varieties of stone selected 
for their fine grain and pleasing colour, and are carefully shaped 
and finished. In Florida, and perhaps elsewhere, examples 
made of shell are found. The perforation is cylindrical, and is 
bored with ^reat precision longitudinally through the thick 
portion or midrib, which may symbolically represent the body of 
a bird. . . . They are found in burial mounds and on formerly 
inhabited sites generally, and were probably as a class the out- 
growth of the remarkable culture development which accom- 
panied and resulted m the construction of the great earthworks 
of the Mississippi valley,' t 

2. Banners of a different character were the 
poles carried in battle by the North American 
Indians^ to the top of which eagles’ feathers were 
attached. A similar custom prevailed among many 
other savage tribes. These were probably the pre- 
decessors of the types of banners in vogue among 
the nations of ancient civilization. Thus the 
banners of the Egyptians consisted of representa- 
tions of various kinds— holy animals, the sacred 
boat, and other emblems, sometimes also the name 
of a king, J fans and feather-shaped symbols — which 
were raised on the end of a staff', and carried by the 
standard-bearers of each company when an army 
was marching out to battle. 

* Being raised on a spear or staff, which an officer bore aloft, 
each standard served to point out to the men their respective 
regiments, enabled them more effectually to keep their ranks, 
encouraged them to the charge, and offered a conspicuous rally- 
ing point in the confusion of battle.' § 

Besides these ordinary banners, there were al^^o the 
royal banners and those borne by the principal 
persons of the household near the king himself. 
Only royal princes or sons of the nobility could 
carry these. || The earliest known representations 
of Egyptian banners are those found on the votive 
tablet of Nar-Mer (b.C. 4000-5000) at Hierakon- 
polis ; on this are represented four bearers carry- 
ing poles with various emblems on the top of 
them. Something similar, though the pole is not 
so long, is found on a relief of Rameses I. \ the 
banner-bearer precedes a company of archers. 
Banners seem also to have been placed on fort- 
resses ; on the Heta-fortress of Dapuru, for example, 
a standard is fixed ; it consists of a shield pierced 
with arrows upon a pole. This is shown in the 
representation of a siege. IT Mention should also 
be made of the masts which stood in front of the 
pylons and propylons of Egyptian temples. These 
masts were decorated with small flags. The 
Assyrian banners usually took the form of the 
representation of a deity placed within a disc 
fixed to the top of a pole. Immediately beneath 
the disc there was sometimes a species of orna- 
mentation in the shape of flag-like streamers. 
Judging from the inscriptions, they were fixed to 
the chariots. It is noteworthy that in none of the 
battle scenes given in Layard^s magnificent series 

* See Evans, ‘ The Minoan Cult of the Double Axe,' in the 
Report of the Third International Congress for the History of 
Religions (1908), and art. Axe. 

t See F. W. Hod^e in the Handbook of American Indians 
(‘Bureau of American Ethnology,' Bulletin 30, pt. i., 1907), 
art. * Banner Stones,’ where the whole subject is treated, and 
where further literature is referred to. See also Squier and 
Davis, Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley (1848); 
Wilson, Prehistoric Man (1862) ; Fergusson, Rude Stone Monu- 
ments (1872) : Squier, Peru (1877) ; Schliemann, Mycenae (1878) ; 
Moorehead, Prehistoric Implements (1900) ; Evans, The Ancient 
Stone Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Britain 2 
(1897). 

X D’Alviella, Migration of Symbols, p, 220 ff. 

§ Diodorus, i. 86, quoted by Wilkinson, The Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Ancient Egyptians (new ed. 1878), i. 196. 

It Wilkinson, ib. ; see, further, Rosellini, Mon. Civilly pi. cxxi. 
Nos. 1-15 ; Rawlinson, Hist, of Ancient (l^S'), i 163®. 

^ Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, of Art in J /i ilent (1883), 
ii. 46. 

** Perrot and Chipiez, op. cit.'n. 158 f. ; cf. Champollion, Monu- 
ments de Vhgypte et de la Nubie, notices descriptives (1831), 
p, 504. 
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do banners figure in connexion with foot-soldiers, 
though in several cases chariots are furnished with 
them.* The device usually represented is that of 
a deity, t In the few Fhoenician battle-scenes and 
the like which are extant no sign of any banners 
appears.^ The Persiam, like the Assjnrians, fixed 
their banners on chariots. One of their banner- 
designs consisted of a golden eagle upon a lance. 
They also appear to have had masts, similar to 
those which stood in front of the entrances to 
Egyptian temples. These, too, were probably 
decorated with flags. § The earliest form of banner 
among the Greeks consisted of a piece of armour 
fixed to the top of a spear ; in later times different 
cities carried sacred emblems, e.g. the Athenians 
the owl and the olive, the Thebans a sphinx, and 
so on. The Dacians carried on their standard the 
representation of a serpent, also a dragon; this 
latter was the military ensign of the Parthians, 
and is that of the Chinese at the present day. 
Among the Romans there was, firstly, the mxillum. 
This appears to have been the oldest form of banner 
in the Koman army.ll It corresponds to the modern 
flag, its main feature being a piece of cloth with a 
fringe which hung down from a transverse beam ; 
the name of the legion was embroidered on this. 
The vexilla were the ‘ standards of those divisions 
of infantry which were separated from the main 
division for some special duty, or of the troops of 
discharged veterans called out for further service.’ H 
Secondly, in the Roman army each maniple had its 
own signum. When the army was on the march 
the signa were borne in front, but during the battle 
the signiferi stood behind the hindmost rank. The 
pole of the signum was a lance pointed at the lower 
end so that it might the more easily be fixed into 
the ground. It had a transverse bar near the top 
from which ribands hung dovm. Below this bar 
there were several discs, varying in number from 
two to seven. These were usually of silver ; ^ below 
them was the crescent moon, above them either a 
small shield, or a corona aurea^ or a symbol of 
some other kind. These discs could be removed 
from the pole ; this was done at military funerals. 
The signum was also carried on war-galleys. ** The 
standards of the praetorians differed from those of 
the legions in that crowns took the place of the 
j^alerce ; a medallion containing a picture of the 
Emperor was placed in the middle of the pole. 
These imagines^ ‘ef&gies’ (r/joro/tal), represented 
the reigning and earlier Emperors. Another of the 
Roman standards was the aquila, i.e. an eagle with 
outstretched wings, placed on the top of a long 
pole ; this was usually of silver, but sometimes 
of gold. The eagle was sometimes represented 
with an oak-leaf in its beak, perhaps as a presage 
of victory, tt 

Among the Indo-Germanic peoples, indeed, the 
use of banners goes back to very early times. The 
Atharva Veda (V. xxi. 12) speaks of the armies of 
the gods as suryaketu (‘sun-bannered’), and the 
Mambharata (XIV. Ixxxii. 23) of the hero Megha- 
sandhi as vdnaraketana (‘monkey - bannered’), 
while vrsahhadhvaja (‘bull-bannered’) and maka- 
raketana (‘dolphin -bannered’) are conventional 
epithets of Siva and Kama (the god of love) re- 
spectively. In the Avesta (Yasna x. 14) there is 
mention of the ‘ kine banner ’ {gdu§ draf§6), which, 

* Layard, The Monuvwnts of Ninemht 1st series (1849), pL 14, 
22, 27 ; 2nd series (1863), pi. 24. 

T See also Ragozin, Assyria^ 1888, p, 262. 

i See Perrot and Chipiez, Hist, of Art in Phoenicia, (1885). 

I Perrot and Chipiez, RisL of Art in Persia (1892), ii. 342. 

II On a tombstone found at Worms, belonging to the Ist cent. 

a soldier is represented carrying this on horseback. 

^ Smith, Diet, of GreeJs and Roman Antiquities, li. 673. 

** An illustration of this may be seen, for example, in Du 
Fresne, Familice Augustes Byzantinm (1682), pi. v. p. 21. 

tt See the exhaustive treatment of the subject in von Domas- 
zewski. Die Fahnen im romischen Heere (1885). 


in view of the sanctity attached to kine by the 
Indo-Iranians, may not be without an ultimate 
totemistic significance. In Rome, besides the 
instances already noted, previous to the second 
consulate of Cains Marius, wolves, minotaurs, 
horses, and boars had figured on the standards of 
the army in addition to the eagle (Pliny, HN 
X. 16). A similar state of things is implied for the 
ancient Teutons by Tacitus (Germania, vii.), and 
this is borne out by the fact that the Old High 
German chumbirra, ‘ tribe,’ is cognate etymologi- 
cally with the Anglo-Saxon cumbor, cumbol, ‘ sign ’ 
(especially ‘military standard’). The Gauls, in 
like manner, possessed banners with images of 
theriomorphic deities which were carried into 
battle, ‘car ces enseignes k representations ani- 
males ont une sorte de vie magique ; elles mena- 
cent veritablement ceux vers qui on les tourne ; 

. . . il se degageait d’ elles des effluves magiques, 
salntaires k leurs defenseurs, funestes k ieurs 
ennemis, et les dieux se mMaient ainsi aux guerres 
des hommes’ (Renel, Religiom de la Gaule avant 
le christianisme, p. 185). The Arch of Orange 
represents a number of the Gallic banners, chiefiy 
of hoars, though the horse also occurs. It should 
also be noted that the figure of the theriomorphic 
deity was often affixed to the helmet among the 
Gauls as among the Anglo-Saxons (cf. Anglo- 
Saxon ‘boar-sign,’ ‘helmet’). The use 

of banners in war was equally common among the 
ancient Irish, their word for ‘banner ’ being meirge, 
cognate with the English mark, ‘sign.’ * 

All these were originally, without doubt, carried 
in the belief that they would ensure victory,! a 
fact which further emphasizes their religious charac- 
ter. The employment of banners as rally ing-centres, 
though very ancient, was a secondary idea ; this, 
however, appears to have been their main use among 
the Israelites. An ensign was set up upon a hill for 
the purpose of gathering the people together (Is 13^, 
cf. 18^),! This was called a di (nis), a word 
which is used in connexion with the setting up of 
the brazen serpent in the wilderness (Nu 2P). 
Another word used in the OT is (degel) ; this 
would perhaps correspond more with banner in the 
stricter sense, though the character of both types 
is conjectural, since no hints as to this are given in 
the OT.§ According to Nu 22^* each tribe had its 
own standard. In Midrashic literatiere H it is said 
that the various emblems and colours of these 
standards corresponded to the twelve precious 
stones set in the breast-plate of the high priest. 
The emblems comprised a lion, a mandrake, the 
sun and moon, a ship, a snake, etc.*!! On the 
analogy of the character of other ancient banners, 
it is possible that a substratum of historical 
truth may underlie this statement. According to 
a legend preserved in the Targum Jerushalmi, 
the banner of the Hasmonaeans had inscribed 
upon it the letters 'nsD, an abbreviation for 'd 
" (‘Who is like thee among the mighty, 
Jahweh ! ’). 

3. As an example of another and altogether dif- 
ferent use of banners, reference maybe made to what 

* Eenel, Religions de la Gaide avant le christianisme (1906), 
pp. 185-186 ; Jullian, Recherches sw la religion gauloise (1903), 
pp. 70-71 ; Joyce, Social History of Ancient Ireland (1903), i. 
135-137. On Indo-Germanic banners in g-eneral, see Schrader, 
RealUxikm der indog. Altertumskunde (1901), pp. 207-209, s.v. 
‘Fahne.' 

t Cf. the Ark of Israel in battle, 1 S 44-8, and the little dwarf 
figures (pittuhim) carved on the prow of Phoenician war-^alleys. 

X Of. the ‘ Eighteen Blessings’ in the modem Jewish Liturgy ; 
in the tenth Blessing occur the words : ‘ Sound the great horn 
I for our freedom ; lift up the ensign to gather our exiles, and 
gather us from the four corners of the earth ' ; see Oesterley 
and Box, The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue (1907), 

p* 222* 

§ Of-, for OT data on the subject, Oheyne's art ‘Ensigns and 
Standards,* m EBi ii. 1298 f. 

i Bamidhar Rabbah, ii. ^ v. 406b, 
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are called * Trees of the Law ’ among the Tibetans, 
These are lofty dagstaffs, mth silk flags upon them 
emblazoned with that mystic charm of wonder- 
working power, the sacred words : Om Mani padme 
hum {‘Ail, the jewel is in the lotus,’ i,e, [?] the 
Self-creative force is in the Kosmos). 

* Whenever the flags are blown open by the wind, and “the 
holy six syllables ” are turned towards heaven, it counts as if a 
prayer were uttered — a prayer which brings down blessings, not 
only upon the pious devotee at whose expense it was put up, but 
also upon the whole country-side. Everywhere in Tibet these 
flagstaffs meet the eye.’ ^ 

4, Ecclesiastical banners, which were adapted 
from military usage, have always played a great 
part in Church ceremonial. The idea underlying 
the use of these is that of the Christian emblem, 
figured on the banner, going before the army of 
Christian soldiers. They are thus intended for 
processional use. Banners of this kind are, as a 
rule, attached to a transverse bar which is fixed by 
means of a cord to the stafi ; in this way the re- 
presentation of a cross is made. The banner itself 
IS made of silk, linen, or other material, on which 
is embroidered or painted the picture of a saint, or 
a sacred symbol expressive of some Christian truth, 
or else mottoes, either Biblical or based on some 
Scripture passage, are inscribed upon it. The use 
of banners in the Christian Church dates from a 
very early period, namely, from the time of the 
Emperor Constantine, at the beginning of the 4th 
century. According to the well-known story, 
Constantine saw in a vision the Cross upon a 
banner which bore the inscription, Tourtjl vUa, On 
awaking, he caused a banner to be made after the 
pattern of this, and henceforward the laharum, as 
it was called, was carried before his troops. Upon 
it was figured the Cross in combination with the 
initial letters of the name of Christ. The laharum 
was the ordinary cavalry standard (vexillum) 
adapted to a specifically Christian use by having 
Christian symbols upon it. The eagle 01 victory 
surmounting the pole gave place t^o the sacred 
monogram j^aced within a chaplet ; other Christian 
emblems were embroidered upon the banner itself, t 
Banners used in procession must have come into 
vogue soon after this. The hearers were called 
draconii or vexilliferi, Bede, in describing the 
approach of St. Augustine and his followers to 
King Ethelbert, says that they came ‘bearing a 
silver cross for a standard, and the image of the 
Lord and Saviour painted on a panel.’} Gregory 
of Tours, also, in referring to a procession to a 
basilica, uses the words ‘post crucem prsece- 
dentibus signis.’§ A later custom was that of 
carrying a banner of sackcloth in processions of 
the reconciliation of penitents. This is prescribed, 
for example, in the Sarum Use. 

Literature. — The literature has been given fully throughout 
the article. W. 0. E. OesTERLEY. 

BAfiSPHOR (Hindi bans, ‘a bamboo,’ 

‘ to split A branch of the Dorn tribe (wh. see), 
with whom in the Census returns of 1901 the Basor 
and Basuha are included, the whole numbering 
95,979, of whom a large majority are found in the 
United and Central Provinces. The chief occupa- 
tion of Bansphors is, as their name implies, work- 
ing in bamboo, out of which they make fans, 
baskets, and boxes. But they also occasionally 
take service as sweepers, and are therefore subject 
to the tabu which all orthodox Hindus impose on 

* Rhys Davids, Buddhism, new ed. 1899, p, 210 f. 

t See, further, Eusebius, Vit. Const, i. 31 ; and for illustrations 
of the laharum see Du Fresne, op. cit, pi. xii. xiii. pp. 34, 37 ; 
Lowrie, Chf. Art and Archcsol, p, 240. One of the earliest 
extant representations of it is on a gold com of the Emperor 
Theodosius (d. 395). 

t Bccles. Eist. i. xxv. For a cross instead of a standard see the 
illustrations in Cahrol’s Diet, d'Archeologie Chrit., fasc, xii. p. 247. 

§ Eist. Franc, v. 4 . See, further, Maskell, Monumenta Ritu- 
1882, i. cxi. 


those who practise a trade of this kind. Their 
religion is of the animistic type found among all 
branches of the Dom tribe, their chief deities being 
in Upper India the Vindhyabasini Devi, the moun- 
tain-goddess of the Vindhyan hills, whose temple 
is at Bindhachal in the Mirzapur District. They 
also worship local village gods who are venerated 
in the places where they settle, such as Kalika 
and Samai. To the former, at household cele- 
brations, such as marriage and childbirth, a young 
pig, s|)irituous liquor, fiowers, and ground rice 
boiled in treacle and milk are offered, all the food 
after dedication being consumed by the worship- 
pers. The oftering to Samai is a yearling pig. 
The ordinary Hindu feasts are observed, among 
which in particular the Holi, or fire feast, in spring 
is celebrated -with drinking and coarse revelry, and 
the Kajarl in the rainy season, when drunken- 
ness prevails and all rmes of sexual morality are 
disregarded. They have a great respect for the 
snake, and, at the Guriya feast, girls make dolls of 
rags, which are supposed to represent snakes and 
are beaten with rods by boys and flung into a tank 
—the real origin of the celebration probably being 
the expulsion of the powers of evil impersonated 
in the snake. They fear the spirits of the dead, 
and propitiate them by laying out food for them, 
which is afterwards eaten by the children and 
by crows. The ancestors, especially, rejoice in 
the savour of roast pork, and if not honoured by 
the sacrifice of a pig, which is cooked and eaten 
by the worshippers, may bring trouble upon the 
household. At a birth the Bansphor worship the 
spirit of the well from which they draw water, 
and they hold the Pipal tree {Ficus indica) in great 
respect, and will not cut or injure it. The same 
reverence is felt with regard to the Gular (Ficus 
glomerata) and the Semal (Bombax heptaphyllum). 
No Brahman officiates at any of their rites, all of 
which are performed by a member of the tribe or 
household. 

Literature.— Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, 1896, i. 171 f. W, CROOKE, 

BANTU AND S. AFRICA. 

[E, Sidney Hartland.] 

1 . Race and geographical distribution of the Bantu. 

2. Culture and organization, 

3. Totemism. 

4. Worship of the dead and other spirits. Burial rites 

5. Idols. 

6. Priests, medicine-men, diviners, and sorcerers. 

7. Supreme Being, Nature -spirits. 

I. Race and geographical distribution of the 
Bantu, — The term Bantu (pi. of MunUt, a native 
word meaning ‘man’) is applied to that variety 
of the Negro race which, prior to the coming of 
Europeans, was politically, and still is numerically, 
predominant in South Africa. The Bantu are 
distinct alike from the West African or true 
Negroes, and from the Nilotic Negroes of the Sudan 
and adjacent lands. They were differentiated at 
some remote period, probably by intermixture with 
a Hamitic stock. They seem to have originated as 
a distinct variety somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of the Great Lakes, and thence to have spread 
southward and westward over the greater part of 
the continent. North of the equator they are 
found from the northern shores of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza right across to the Gulf of Guinea, thus 
embracing the entire valley of the Congo. Still 
further to the north they have thrown out numerous 
colonies, as far as the northern Cameroon, among 
the true Negroes. On the other hand, the latter 
are traceable down the eastern side of the Gulf 
of Guinea until they finally disappear in French 
Congo, giving place to the Bantu not very far 
south of the Equator. The Bantu never penetrated 
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into tliat part of Cape Colony which lies west of 
the Great Fish River, or into the southern portion 
of German South-west Africa. 

The Bantu are usually divided into three main groups, dis- 
tinguished by the manner in which the plural name is formed, 

VIZ. 

1. The South-eastern tribes (Ama-Zulu, Ama-Xosa, etc.). 

2. The Central tribes (Be-Chuana, Ba-Suto, Ma-Shuna, etc.). 

3. The South-western tribes (Ova-Mbo, Ova-Herero, etc.). 

To these, however, we may conveniently add as distinct 
groups— 

4. The Northern tribes still living m the region of the Great 
Lakes, such as the Baganda, Warundi, Awemba, and others. 

5. The Western or Forest tribes, occupying the Congo valley 
and a large tract of country north and south of that region, 
such as the Ovimbundu, Bavili, etc. 

This distribution, though geographical, corresponds in the 
main to the ethnical peculiarities of the different groups, due 
doubtless to the streams of emigration and the various in- 
fluences, human and climatic, which met the immigrant tribes 
on their way to the regions where they finally settled. It 
would occupy too great a space to discuss the details here. 
The causes of difference are largely conjectural, and the ques- 
tions raised are greatly complicated by the incessant wars 
which have resulted in the mtermingling or extermination of 
many distinct tubes, or in wholesale emigrations of hordes 
which have broken away from the parent stock after it had 
settled in its present habitat. 

2 . Culture and organization. — The primary 
application of the term Bantu is linguistic. The 
Bantu languages are formed on common principles, 
and are related to one another in the same way 
as the Aryan languages of Europe and Asia are 
related to one another. But, since the peoples 
speaking those languages belong, with few excep- 
tions, to a well-marked anthropological type, it is 
usually and conveniently applied to that type. 
The Bantu peoples are in a fairly uniform stage of 
culture, and may be generally described as both 
pastoral and agricultural. As the climate of the 
continent varies from desert to forest, from table- 
land intersected by broad but often intermittent 
rivers to mountain regions embracing deep fertile 
valleys and vast inland seas, so necessarily do the 
occupations of the people differ. On the western 
side the extremes are found — ^that of the Hereros, 
who, living in a waste and well-nigh waterless 
country, practise no agriculture at all, and that of 
the tribes of the Congo, among whom the rearing 
of domestic animals is reduced^to a minimum. AU 
the Negroid peoples of Africa^are acquainted with 
the use of iron ; some of them are capable and 
ingenious smiths. Excellent spears, or assagais, 
knives, and hoes are produced by their simple 
forges. Small implements are carved from horn 
or bone ; and among many tribes basket-work is 
much developed. The typical Bantu house is a 
circular hut, beehive-shaped among some tribes 
such as the Zulus, or with a true roof. These huts 
are built in groups, or villages, enclosed with a 
palisade, a hedge, or a wall of mud or stones. 
Every village is ruled by a chief, who in some 
tribes may be a woman, and whose authority 
varies, according to the tribe, from absolute rule to 
a rule exercised with the concurrence of the heads 
of the houses composing the village. In the more 
highly organized and military tribes the village 
chiefs are subject to a very real control by the 
supreme chief or king, who is surrounded by a 
number of ministers, and often keeps up a large 
measure of barbaric state. His power is in such 
cases exercised ruthlessly, and, however limited in 
theory, is in practice checked only by the dread 
of assassination, or (at all events in the southern 
portions of the continent) by the knowledge that 
his people may gradually desert him and go to 
augment the following of a more popular rival. 
The continuance, therefore, of a Bantu realm de- 
pends upon the political genius of its king. 'Within 
a couple of generations the mightiest kingdom is 
apt to fall to pieces, and another will arise on its 
ruins. This instability could be illustrated again 
and again from South African history ; it has been 


a serious barrier to the progress of the arts of 
peace, has frequently depopulated large tracts of 
country, and has caused endless confusion and 
misery in every direction. 

In addition to their political divisions, all the 
Bantu peoples are divided into stocks or clans. 
The members of each of these clans are united by a 
real or imputed community of blood, symbolized 
by a common name, usually derived from some 
animal or plant. Two opposite methods of reckon- 
ing the kinship are in use. It is probable that 
mankind originally reckoned kinship only through 
females. This mode of reckoning is called mother- 
right. The Western, or Forest, and some of the 
Northern tribes are still in this stage. Conse- 
quently the husband and father, though the head 
of the household, has a very limited power over 
the children, who in many cases are liable to be 
sold into slavery by their mother’s brother, or 
pawned for his debts. Their mother’s brother is 
their nearest male relative, and they inherit his 
property and liabilities. "When a Bantu marries, 
he is required to pay what is usually, but in- 
accurately, called a ‘bride-price.’ Where kinship 
is reckoned through women only, this is often paid 
to the bride’s maternal uncle. On the other hand, 
the Eastern and Central tribes have advanced to 
the stage of father-right, or the reckoning of kin- 
ship through males only. The husband and father 
owns the children of his wife, by whomsoever they 
are begotten. He has extensive powers over them, 
though these powers are often, as among the 
Basuto, limited by the rights of the wife’s eldest 
brother. The malume, as the wife’s brother is 
called, is the special protector of the child. The 
Basuto perform the rite of circumcision about 
the age of puberty. On bhis occasion the malum& 
makes his nephew a present of a javelin and a 
heifer. He subsequently furnishes a part of the 
bride-price on the youth’s marriage ; and, if sur- 
viving, he presides at his funeral. He is entitled 
to a anare of the spoil taken by his sisters’ sons in 
war, and of the cattle which form the bride-price 
of his sisters’ daughters. These rights and duties 
are best explained as a survival from the stage of 
mother -right. 

If w'e turn to the South-western tribes, we find 
among the Ovaherero a peculiar organization inter- 
mediate between mother-right and father-right. 
The Ovaherero are the predominant Bantu people 
of German territory. According to the older 
organization, they were divided into clans called 
eanda (pi. omaanda)^ in which kinship was reckoned 
exclusively through females. These are now being 
superseded by clans called oruzo (pi. otuzo), in 
which kinship is reckoned exclusively through 
males. The consequence is that every Herero 
belongs to two distinct stocks — to an eanda through 
his mother, and to an oruzo through his father. 
Kinship is thus reckoned through both lines. The 
patria potestas is, as might be surmised, greatly 
limited. The husband and father is responsible to 
his wife’s kin for the death of wife or child in con- 
sequence of his acts. The wife is capable of own- 
ing property apart from her husband, to which on 
her death he does not as a rule succeed. It is 
taken by her kin reckoned through the eanda. 
On the death of a man his property does not neces- 
sarily fall to his son as in strict father-right ; but 
the claims of the son as oruzo-heir and of Ms 
sisters’ sons or other eanc?a-heirs are the subject of 
adjustment (Dannert, 32, 47, 58). 

3 . Totemism.— The object from which a Bantu 
clan or gens derives its name is, as already stated, 
usually a species of animal or plant, generally the 
former. More rarely, such an object as the sun or 
rain, iron or an artificial product like the hoe, is 
found as the name and symbol of a clan. 
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Tlie organization in clans thus distinguished was first observed 
among the North American Indians ; and totevti^ the name 
scienufically adopted to denote the clan-symbol, is derived from 
an Ojibwa word. The condition or status of peoples thus 
organized and possessing totems is known as totemlsm. Much 
obscurity still hangs over the origin of totemism. Without 
discussing the question here, it is sufficient to observe that totem- 
ism takes its rise in savagery and among peoples who trace 
their descent exclusively through the mother. A special bond 
unites every member of the clan to every individual of the 
totem-species, all of which are under a ban or tabu. They are 
sacrosanct. Save in special cases, the}’’ may not be killed or 
eaten or used in any way ; if killed or found dead, they are 
often honoured with funeral rites and mourning, like human 
members of the clan. At puberty the children of the clan 
usually undergo initiation into the mysteries and privileges of 
the clan ; not until then are they considered full members. 
Marriage is contracted exclusively outside the clan, sexual re- 
lations being wholly forbidden between members of the same 
clan. As soon as the stage of pure savagery is passed, totem- 
ism begins to decay. No Bantu tribe is in the stage of pure 
savagery. Consequently totemism, though found among them 
as the basis of their social organization, is nowhere in its 
pristine power and development. From many of the tribes, 
mdeed, it has disappeared, leaving only traces of^ its former 
presence. Totemism is often regarded as an incipient form of 
religion ; but it should be observed that it lacks some of what 
we are accustomed to consider distinctive features of religion, 
such as prayer and sacrifice. See, further, art. Totemism. 

(a) Central and South-eastern tribes, — The Bech- 
uana are a congeries of tribes in the centre of 
South Africa, for the most part of common origin. 
Livingstone tells ns that the different tribes 
* are named after certain animals. . . . The term 
Bahatla means “they of the monkey” ; Bakuena^ 
“they of the alligator”; Batlapi^ “they of the 
fish”; each tribe having a superstitious dread of 
the animal after which it is called. They also use 
the word hina^ “to dance,” in reference to the 
custom of thus naming themselves, so that, when 
you wish to ascertain what tribe they belong to, 
yon say, “What do you dance?” It would seem 
as if tliat had been a part of the worship of old. 
A tribe never eats the animal which is its name- 
sake, using the term ila, “hate or dread,” in refer- 
ence to killing it. We find traces of many ancient 
tribes in the country in individual members of 
those now extinct, as the Batau^ “ they of 
the lion”; the Banoga, “they of the serpent”; 
though no such tribes now exist’ {Missionary 
Travels, 13). 

It is right to call attention here to the confusion between 
tribe, the local or political unit, and clan, the social unit. This 
arises partly from the great explorer’s loose terminology ; but it 
must be said that the tracing of descent through the father 
instead of through the mother tends to localize the clans, and 
the political instability already mentioned from time to time 
wipes out many of the clans thus localized, or absorbs them 
among the followers and subjects of one or more of the power- 
ful chiefs. A body of men belonging to different clans localized 
under the rule of a chief soon learns, in the stage of father- 
right, to reverence his ancestors and his totem, and to regard 
their own as of less importance. 

In the middle of the 19th cent, the clan of the 
Bakuena was thus an important tribe living about 
the sources of the Notuani river. They are 
reported as calling the crocodile their father, 
celebrating it in their festivals, swearing by it, 
and making an incision, resembling the mouth of 
a crocodile, in the ears of their cattle to distinguish 
them from others. The chief was called ‘Great 
Man of the Crocodile ’ (Casalis, The Basutos, Lond. 
1861, 211). None of the Bakuena would approach 
a crocodile. If they happened to go near one, 
they would spit on the ground, and indicate its 
presence by saying Boleo ki ho, ‘There is sin.’ 
They imagined the mere sight of it would give 
inflammation of the eyes (Livingstone, op, cit, 255). 
In the decay of totemism, however, either the wide 
distribution of the crocodile clan, or the power of 
chiefs belonging to it, has resulted in an extension 
of g'-Mot^i-religious practices relating to the crocodile 
far beyond the bounds of the Bakuena clan. The 
nation of the Basuto was formed by the genius of 
its great ruler, Moshesh, of men helon^g to many 
clans and, indeed, of different tribes. But Moshesh 
belonged to the Bakuena ; and he succeeded in 


transmitting his rule to his descendants, one of 
whom still wields the power under British pro- 
tection. Consequently the crocodile has become 
the sacred animal of the whole nation, and is the 
subject of various rites. The blood of a young 
crocodile, caught alive and afterwards returned to 
the water, is a favourite ‘ medicine ’ to make a chief 
‘ strong.’ ‘ Medicine ’ for a kraal is prepared with 
the brain of a crocodile mixed with that of a man. 
Both among the Basuto and the Bechuana a man 
who is bitten by a crocodile is expelled from his 
village ; for the people say, ‘ A man who is so bad 
that the crocodile bites him can come no more into 
om* community,’ as if they saw in this bite a Divine 
judgment. The death of a crocodile causes the 
children to cough. Its body is handed over to the 
medicine-men, who slay a black sheep on the spot 
where it was killed, as a sort of atonement for its 
death. The crocodile’s blood kneaded up with mud, 
its hide, teeth, and claws, are used as talismans 
(Merensky, Beit rage zur Kenntniss Sud-Afrikas, 
Berlin, 1875, 92, 132). These usages and others 
that might be named probably result from a decay 
of totemism under the social and political influences 
dominant on the central plateau of South Africa. 
Among more certain evidences of still existing 
totemism is the practice of addressing the chief of 
a clan as the animal itself. The totem of Khama, 
the famous chief of the Bamangwato, was a duyker 
antelope. If one were in agreement with some- 
thing he had just said, it would be highly respect- 
ful to reply, ‘Yes, Duyker.’ Similarly it would 
be proper to say to the chief of the Bakuena 
‘ Yes, Crocodile ’ (W. C. Willoughby, mJAI xxxv, 
301). No one dares to eat the flesh or clothe him- 
self with the skin of the animal whose name he 
bears. Even if this animal be hurtful, as a lion for 
instance, it may not be killed without great apolo- 
gies being made to it, and its pardon being asked. 
Purification is necessary after the commission of 
such sacrilege (Casalis, 211), The great oath of the 
Baperi ‘is that of ka noku, “by the porcupine,” 
because the majority of them sing, to use the 
consecrated phrase, intimating that they feast, 
worship, or revere that animal. ... When they 
see any one maltreat that animal, they afflict 
themselves, grieve, collect with religious care the 
quills, if it has been killed, spit upon them, and 
rub their eyebrows with them, saying, “ They have 
slain our Drother, our master, one of ours, him 
whom we sing.” They fear that they wiQ die if 
they eat the flesh of one’ (Arhousset, An E^lora- 
tory Totir to the N,E, of the Colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope, Lond. 1852, 176). 

Most of the central tribes practise circumcision. 
The ceremony is performed upon hoys about the 
age of puberty. It takes place at intervals of time 
which depena on the number of candidates, ^ The 
lads who are to be subjected to it are gathered into a 
hut, where they have to reside for several weeks, 
and where they are initiated into the traditions of 
the tribe and the duties of manhood. When they 
are at length released, they issue with the rights of 
adult and fully qualified members of the tribe. 
Among some tribes, such as the Basuto of the 
Transvaal, the ‘ schools,’ as they are of 'en called, 
are spread over three periods, held at intervals of 
three years ; but they are more usually completed 
in one term. The discipline undergone by the 
candidates is intended to harden them and develop 
their endurance and self-restraint. In regard to 
sexual matters, however, it is the reverse of what 
we should consider moral. The actual perform- 
ance of circumcision is not an original or necessary 
part of the initiation ceremonies. Though ancient 
among many of the tribes, it has only recently 
been introduced among some, and is still rejected 
by others. Among the Baronga it feU into 
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desuetude in the early years of the last century ; 
and Chaka, the great Zulu king, abolished it about 
the same time among the Zulus (Maclean, 94, 153 ; 
Alberti, De Kaffers, Amsterdam, 1810, p. 73 ; Journ. 
African Soc.Y, 24,1} JA/xxxv. 251, 267, 372; Junod, 
28). The Basuto of Basutoland, the Bechuana, and 
many other tribes require a similar period of retire- 
ment and instruction to be undergone by girls before 
they are esteemed marriageable. 

The Zulus, the Xosas, the Pondos, and other 
tribes of the south-east, observe the rule of 
exogamy. They are forbidden to marry members 
of the same clan, though belonging to different 
tribes. The rule, however, is breaking down 
(Theal, Kaffir Folk-Lore^ Lond. 1882, 198 ; Shooter, 
Kafirs of Natal, Lond. 1857, 45). Among the 
tribes oi the interior it has rarely been recorded. 

A somewhat similar rule forbidding marriage within 
the kin has recently, however, been noted by a 
German traveller as characteristic of the Batauana, 
an offshoot of the Bamangwato inhabiting the 
Okawango marshland near Lake Ngami {ZE xxxvi. 
704); and though it has escaped record, it is 
possible that it may be observed by others of the 
central and south-eastern tribes. 

(h) Northern tribes, —Among the northern tribes, 
such as the Baganda and the Banyoro around the 
Victoria Nyanza, totemism is still a powerful part 
of the social organization. Sir^ Harry Johnston 
gives a list of twenty-nine clans in Uganda proper 
and its southern province of Buddu, named after 
various animals and vegetables. The object which 
serves as the name of the clan is in some way 
identified with the original founder, though there 
is no evidence that the clan is believed to be 
actually descended from it. It is held so far sacred 
that the members of the clan do not willingly 
destroy or eat it. The mamba, or lung-fish, though 
generally appreciated as an article oi diet, is not 
killed or eaten by the Mamba clan ; the elephant 
is not injured by the members of the Elephant 
clan ; members of the Leopard or the Lion clan 
will endeavour to avoid killing the animal whose 
name they bear ; and so on. The word used for 
‘ totem ’ is muziro, ‘ something tabued or avoided,’ 
and is, Sir Harry Johnston declares, ‘a fair trans- 
lation’ of the word totem (Johnston, ii. 587, 588, 
691, 692). The same distinguished author was of 
opinion that there was no prohibition of marriage 
within the clan. More recent investigations, hov^- 
ever, have resulted in a different conclusion ; and it 
seems fairly certain that, whatever was the custom 
among the Banyoro, the Baganda and probably the 
Basoga forbade marriage between even the most 
distant members of the same clan. As elsewhere, 
the kin is reckoned through the father, and has 
the consequent tendency to localize itself. Every 
family has its kialo, or place of origin; and the 
residents in a given village usually belong^ to the 
same totem. Circumcision and other initiatory 
ceremonies appear to be unknown. 

Meagre as is our information with regard to the 
Uganda Protectorate, we know still less of the 
totemism of the other northern peoples. Father 
van der Burgt, to whose monograph we are in- 
debted for afi that we know of the Warundi of 
German East AMca, uses the word without any 
clear notion of its meaning. The goat, the wild 
boar, and the domestic fowl are mot eaten, though 
the first and last are offered in sacrifice. Mutton 
is not eaten by every one. Fish is not eaten, save 
on the shores of Lake Tanganyika. But wheHier 
these tabus are totemic we cannot say. The 
Warundi seem to count kinship through the father. 
The wife, however, occupies a much better position 
than among the tribes south of the Zambesi. In- 
dications given here and there by Father van der 
Burgt point to an organization in clans. How far 
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it is effective, and whether the clans are exogamous, 
does not appear, Circumcision is not practised. 
On puberty rites we have no information ; but 
secret societies exist, and serpents and other 
animals are said to play a part in their ceremonies. 
Nothing, however, is really known of the facts. 

On the Shire Highlands, between Lake Nyasa 
and the Zambesi, the Wayao and Mang’anja 
reckon descent through the mother. When a man 
marries, he settles in his wife’s village. He does 
not, as a rule, take a second wife while the first is 
living, unless he inherits her from his elder brother 
or maternal uncle. When he dies, any property he 
may have which is not buried with him or con- 
sumed in the funeral feast and expenses devolves 
on his next brother, or, failing younger brothers, 
on his eldest sister’s son, and so on (Macdonald, 
Africana, i. 187 ; Werner, 132). The Wayao are 
divided into exogamous clans. These clans appear 
to be totemic, but no list has been made of them. 
Each of them is said to have a mtoiko, or tabu, with 
regard to some animal. The subject, however, 
still awaits investigation (Werner, 252). Girls and 
boys undergo initiation about the age of puberty. 
The retirement and ceremonies for a girl occupy 
about a month, for a boy about six weeks. A 
boy’s name is changed, and after he has gone 
through the mysteries it is not permitted to ca>ll 
him by his previous name. Among the Mang’anja 
only the girls undergo puberty rites. Their names 
are changed, like those of the Yao boys (Mac- 
donald, op, cit, i. 125 ; Werner, 123). The front 
teeth of both sexes are chipped into saw -like points ; 
but this does not appear to be done at the puberty 

rites. nr>i j • 

The Awemba inhabiting North-Eastern Rhodesia 
between Lake Tanganyika and Lake Bangweolo 
have totems which descend exclusively through 
women. The crocodile, the hoe, and the mu^- 
room are stated to be totems. * But no special 
worship is paid to the crocodile, though the natives 
believe that the souls of the drowned migrate into 
the bodies of crocodiles’ (JAI xxxvi. 154). Our 
information is at present too meagre to enable us to 
judge how far totemism is still the basis of society. 

(c) South-western Turning to the Hereros 

in the south-west, we find a curious condition 
corresponding to the double reckoning of kinship 
already noted. Each eanda has a totem, and 
nearly all of them a number of sub-totems. Most 
of the characteristics of totemism have, however, 
been taken over by the otuzo, and are no longer 
observed by the onuianda. Thus the chameleon is 
sacred to the oru-esemhi (the oruzo of the chameleon). 
The members of the clan call it ‘ Our Old Ancestor, 
and they will not touch it. The members of the 
oruzo of the sun eat and drink only while the sun 
is above the horizon. The chief tabus of the oruzo 
have been concentrated on domestic animals, ^The 
oruzo of the chameleon prefer brown and especially 
piebald cattle ; they neither keep nor eat sheep or 
oxen into the colour of which grey enters. Another 
oruzo neither keep nor eat yellow or grey cattle ; 
they are forbidden to eat the tongue or other part 
of tiie flesh of pack-oxen. The oruzo of the Koodoos 
not only eat no koodoo-fiesh ; they keep no cattle or 
sheep without horns or with mutilated horns ; noi 
will they eat of such as have lost their ears. At the 
death of a member of the clan no sacrifice is offered. 
Hence the characteristic ornament of Herero graves 
—that of the ox-horns— is wanting ; but koodoo- 
horns are laid on the grave and by the sacred lire 
at the werft (‘village’). These tabus of domestic 
animals having certain colours and other marks, 
and of portions of animals, bear the stamp of com- 
paratively recent origin— an attempt to import into 
the orwzo a distinctive series of observances parallel 
with, and yet different from, those wdiich were pro- 
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bably characteristic of the eanda, but which have 
now disappeared. The blood-feud, however, still 
attaches to the eanda, and has not been transferred 
to the oruzo. It is to be inferred that the eanda 
was exogainous. At present the Herero prefers to 
mar:^ within the circle of Ms relatives ; but — 
significant exception— children of two sisters or 
of two brothers cannot intermarry. According to 
the Herero reckoning, they are themselves brother 
and sister. If children of two sisters, they would 
belong to the same eanda ; if children of two 
brothers, to the same oruzo. There appear to be 
no puberty-mysteries for either boys or piis. j 
Circumcision is practised, but it is an individual 
rite performed for the most part at a very early 
age. The hair of a girl, except a tuft on the middle 
of the head, is shaved in her eighth year. The 
lower front teeth of both sexes are broken out, and 
the upper teeth chipped into a pointed form, 
between their eleventh and fourteenth years. 
These appear to be relics of puberty-rites ; but 
none of them are said to be performed collectively 
when the parents can afford the sole expense of 
the festivities usual on the occasion. Only from 
motives of economy are these rites now imposed 
upon the young people in companies. 

(d) Western or Forest tribes, — So far as our 
information goes, the vestiges of totemism among 
the Western tribes are few and uncertain — and 
this in spite of the fact that most of the tribes 
are still in the stage of mother-right. The pre- 
valent tabus, especially those of food, however, 
point to a totemic origin. They are generally 
known under the name of xina^ orunda^ or kazila 
(compare the ila of the Bechuana), or some dialectic 
variation of one or another of those words. The 
Congo tribes inhabiting the lower reaches of the 
river as far inland as Stanley Pool call a tabu 
mipangu, ^ These tabus are of two kinds. 

^ There is, first, the personal orunda^ observed by 
virtue of a vow by the individual concerned or of 
the directions of a medicine-man, or else promised 
and vowed, after divination, for an infant at birth, 
and sometimes expressed in his name. Many of 
these prohibitions are attributed to the direct 
commands of a NJdci (tutelary god or ‘fetish’). 
Many are self-imposed as a religious observance 
in honour of a Nkici, or as a measure of precaution. 
Some are connected with a secret society, and 
are required of all its members. Natives are 
frequently named after animals ; and such of the 
prohibitions as go with the name of an animal 
may have been taken over from totemism. The 
rest are perhaps due to the development of ‘ fetish- 
ism’ and idol-worship (see § 5 ). 

The other kind of orunda is observed by entire 
families. In Calabar, as we are told by a mission- 
ary, ‘ certain kinds of food are forbidden by some 
juju law or custom of their own to families and 
persons bearing certain names’ (Waddell, Twenty^ 
nine Years in the West Indies and Central Africa^ 
Lond. 1863, 369). Among the Bavili or Fy^t, in 
French Congo, the pig is forbidden to all royal 
blood; other families ‘will not touch certain 
animals because their ancestors owe such animals 
a debt of gratitude. The buffalo is forbidden ‘to 
the Bakutu, as a punishment to them for not listen- 
ing to the words of Maloango ; the antelope to a 
family round about Fahi, for refusing to give 
water to a voice in the bush when asked for it ; 
fish of certain inland waters to certain people, near 
Cabinda, for not giving water to Nzambi (§ 7 ) and 
her child ; and so on ’ (Dennett, Folkl, of the Fjort^ 
10 , 149; cf. Bastian, i. 183 ff,). 

Du Chain u’s evidence is to the same efiect. He 
tells us that the fiesh of the Bos hrachiceros was 
an abomination to the king of the Bakalai and all 
his family, because many generations previously 


one of their women gave birth to a calf instead 
of a child ; that the crocodile was forbidden food 
to another family for the same reason ; and that 
further inquiry disclosed the fact that ‘scarce a 
man could be found to whom some article of 
food ’ was not orunda. Crocodile, hippopotamus, 
monkey, boa, wild pig are enumerated by the 
traveller as objects of such prohibition, which is 
observed even at the risk of starvation, and under 
the belief of supernatural punishment by mis- 
carriage of women of the family or the birth of 
monstrosities in the shape of the prohibited animal 
(du Chaillu, Equat, Afr,, Lond, 1861, 308). The 
word ‘ family ’ used by our authorities corresponds 
with little doubt to a clan tracing its membership 
through women ; and the fact that the name fre- 
quently indicates the prohibited food lends counte- 
nance to the belief that we have here a survival of 
a genuine totemic tabu. It seems, however, that 
by a curious exception, the totem, if totem it be, 
descends, among the tribes of the Lower Congo, 
always from father to son, though in other respects 
the tribes in question are in the stage of mother- 
right (Bentley, Pioneering on the Congo, i. 263). 
Further investigation is needed on this point. 

The Barotse are an outlying Western tribe on 
the upper waters of the Zamh^esi. They reckon 
descent through the father only, though traces 
linger of the earlier form of organization. Our 
information as to their food-prohibitions is very 
meagre. The members of the royal family are 
forbidden the flesh of the sheep and the goat. 
The pig seems more generally tabued; and the 
young women abstain from a certain fish lest it 
render them sterile (B 6 guin, Les Ma-Eotsi, Laus- 
anne, 1903, p. 124). But whether the latter prohibi- 
tions are confined to the Barotse themselves or apply 
also to any of their subject peoples does not appear. 

More uncertain as a trace of totemism are the 
puberty-rites. Circumcision is very general, 
except among the Barotse ; and though sometimes 
performed upon boys individually when they 
arrive at the proper age, and, indeed, among 
certain of the Upper Congo tribes a few days after 
birth, it is frequently, as in Angola, a collective 
rite, at which the hoys who are subjected to it 
live for a month in seclusion under the care of a 
nganga (§ 6 ). Girls on reaching puberty are 
required to undergo seclusion in a hut called ‘ the 
paint-house,’ where they are instructed by an old 
woman in the duties of adult life, and whence 
they often do not issue until they are about to he 
married. But this is an individual rite. Secret 
Societies flourish ail down the West Coast. They 
have probably been introduced from the Negro 
tribes, and seem to be connected with the worship 
of special gods. Boys and often girls about the 
age of puberty are compelled to be initiated. 
They are taken away into the bush for a season 
and there instructed in the cult of the Society. 
Absolute obedience to its commands is required; 
and oaths of secrecy are imposed. So well are 
these kept that even converted natives refuse to 
speak 01 the rites. Consequently very little is 
known of them. As among many of the Australian 
tribes, it is believed by the uninitiated that the 
novices are killed and brought to life again. On 
returning to the village they feign ignorance of 
their language, and even of their nearest relatives 
and the most familiar objects of their daily life. 
‘ They appear dazed, and cannot talk. They want 
whatever they see, seize whatever takes their 
fancy. No one is allowed to resist, because “ they 
do not know any better.” They behave like 
lunatics, and pretend not to know how to eat; 
even food has to be masticated for them, so 
well do they act their part. After a few days 
the excitement and interest of the deception 
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wear olf, and they gradually resume intelligence ’ 
(Bentley, i. 287). The Societies wield enormous 
political and social power, of which they frequently 
give public demonstration; and it is one of the 
main objects of civilized governments to put them 
down. We may conjecture that here, as elsewhere 
in the lower culture, they are a development of 
the puberty-rites arising on the decay of totemism. 

Certain of the tribes also, both inland and on 
the coast, knock out the two middle front teeth 
in the upper jaw at puberty. The Mushicongos, 
like the Hereros, chip all their front teeth mto 
points (Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa^ Lond. 
1898, 81 ; Monteiro, Angola and the Miver Congo, 
Lond. 1875, i. 262).^ The one or the other mutilation 
is common in Africa, as well as in other parts of 
the world ; and although generally connected with 
puberty cannot be reckoned as necessarily a relic 
of totemism. 

The laws of marriage, so far as relates to pro- 
hibited degrees, have scarcely been investigated ; 
but at all events some of the tribes forbid marriage 
within the clan, however remote the relationship 
according to our reckoning. 

4 . Worship of the dead and other spirits. 
Burial rites. — [a) Central and South-eastern tribes, 
— The principal factors in the decay of the 
totemism of the Central and South-eastern tribes 
have been their pastoral and warlike habits. 
These have necessitated a higher social organiza- 
tion with father-right as its basis. As already 
pointed out, the change from mother-right to 
father-right tends to localize the clans, and to 
merge them in the local organization under the 
recognized head of the clan. The social and 
religious rites of each household are performed 
by its head ; those of the tribe are performed by 
its chief. Thus they gradually centre round him 
while living; nor does his power cease with his 
death. The very ancient and world- wide belief in 
the life after death leads to the conviction that 
the chief is still a chief ; the father of a household 
still exercises his functions of owner, provider, 
controller, preserver, behind the veil that separates 
him from his survivors and descendants. No other 
life can be imagined for him ; and the people over 
whom and for whom he exercises these functions 
are the same whom he ruled in his lifetime. The 
chief is the father of his tribe ; he is its head, and 
his tribesmen are in a sense his children. In 
South Africa the tribe is often called by his name. 
Many a tribe credits its chief with extraordinary 
owers : he controls the rain ; he gives or with- 
olds plenty ; he performs the ceremonies which 
give success in war, ‘ The chief, ^ says Merensky, 

* is the focus of witchcraft and superstition ; he is 
the high priest of his people ; and faith in his super- 
natural power is the strongest bond which unites 
his subjects to himself’ (Beitrdge, 116). Such an 
one receives in his lifetime a reverence hardly 
distinguishable from worship. That reverence is 
exalted and intensified by death. His powers are 
now released from many of their limitations, and 
are exercised in more terrible, because rnore 
mysterious, ways. He becomes part of the tribal 
religion, for the moment the most prominent object 
of worship ; and such he remains until his successor 
in his turn supplants him. 

Ancestor-worship thus developed— worship of 
their ancestors by the members of a family, and 
of their departed chiefs by a whole tribe — is the 
religion of the Central and South-eastern Bantu 
peoples. 

It is to the ancestors of the reigning chief, sajs M. Junod, 
speaking of the Baronga, ‘ that prayers and sacrifices are always 
presented when the interest of the tribe as a whole is con- 
cerned — m national calamities, in time of famine, drought, 
war, or at the opening of a new season when it is desired to 
obtain from the divmities an abundant harvest. Their names 


compose the genealogy of the royal family. They are invoked 
one after another; and it is doubtless this religious practice 
which has saved from oblivion the names of these revered 
chiefs, become the protecting genii of the tribe. Moreover, 
each family possesses also its string of chiJcwembo [ancestral 
manes], longer or shorter, better or worse preserved. If the 
family pride be well developed, if the ancestors have been men 
of mark, and if their sons have guarded the family tradition 
with intelligence, this family religion will be well developed’ 
(^Les Barongas, 382). 

As the ancestors of tbe chief are worshipped ou 
national occasions, the ancestors of the family are 
worshipped on occasions of family interest, such 
as marriage, death, or sickness, or any occasion of 
rejoicing, prayer, or mourning. 

The Central and South-eastern Bantu believe 
that the ordinary existence of the soul after death 
is led underground (a conception which is the 
natural consequence of burial), often in villages 
like those on earth, and with cattle variously said 
to he entirely white or (among the Basuto) of a 
blue colour with red and white spots. But the 
dead retain the power of appearing in dreams, or 
of assuming the form of animals. Sometimes they 
enter into men and inspire them. They retain 
their human feelings, and desire to be remembered 
by their descendants and nourished by sacrifice. 
It would seem as if they were dependent for their 
continued existence, or at all events for their 
comfort, on the continuance of their line. If 
they have no one to remember them and to offer 
sacrifices to them, they will be reduced to eating 
grasshoppers, and they will ‘die of cold on the 
mountains.’ This expression is perhaps not to be 
taken literally; but at least it indicates a state 
of extreme misery (Callaway, Bel. Syst. 145, 225 ; 
Arbousset, 237). Though worshipped, the dead are 
feared rather than loved. They are possessed 
of more than human power and knowledge, and 
appear sometimes for beneficent purposes, as to 
warn of danger, or to reveal medicines. Sneezing 
is caused by the manes \ it is a sign that the 
spirit of an ancestor is with the man to help him. 
More usually, however, the visits of the^ dead 
are to demand sacrifice or to call the living. 
They often harass the living by their presence, 
and must be laid. The dead husband is jealous 
of his wife ; and, before she marries another, the 
spirit must be laid, and she must be ‘purified.’ 
When the dead reveal themselves to their de- 
scendants and tribesmen in dreams, they usually 
appear in their own proper forms. When they 
appear otherwise than m dreams, it is as animals. 
Buffaloes, hippopotami, lizards, and even mice 
are mentioneci among the animals held by the 
Zulus to be manifestations of their dead. Among 
the Matabele and the Mashuna the dead may be 
changed into animals such as elephants, bucks, 
lions, and so forth. Other tribes hold croco- 
diles or hysenas to he manifestations of their 
departed members. In fact, almost any animal 
may be credited with being an incarnation of the 
dead. But by far the commonest form assumed 
is that of a snake. Several kinds of such snakes 
are distinguished by the Zulus. Some of them 
are appropriated to deceased chiefs; others are 
incarnations of the common people ; and one kind 
is shared by chief tainesses with commoners {Calla- 
way, op. cit. 196). All animals to which these 
beliefs attach are, of course, treated with respect ; 
offerings are made to them ; and they are never 
killed or injured. 

In addition to the animals referred to in the foregoing para- 
graph, a sacred character attaches to the ox. The chief wealth 
of these tribes consists of their domestic cattle. The Zulu 
cattle-pen, or kraal, is placed in the centre of the village, and 
the human habitations are built round it in a circle. The 
Pondos build their villages m horse-shoe form, with the kraal 
between the two ends Farther to the north the Bavenda 
huts are scattered inegulari> in a palisaded enclosure on a 
hill-side, the kraal occupying one of the lower corners. Each 
tribe has its own type of village ; but in any case, the kraal 
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is the most sacred spot. There the chief of the village receives 
and feasts his visitors and people on great occasions; there 
he offers his sacrifices to the manes ; and often, when he 
dies, he is buried there. All public assemblies are held there, 
and all solemn rites performed. The burial of the chief in the 
kraal involves the identification in some sense of the cattle 
with the deceased. A Bechuana chief is frequently addressed 
as ‘ One who came forth from cattle.' Among the Basuto 
the cattle are called ^melimo (spirits, manes) of the wet 
noses.' Yet the cattle are not regarded with the reverence 
and fear which the animals previously mentioned enjoy. As 
domestic animals they are treated as the property of their 
owners ; they are driven forth to pasture and back to their 
kraal ; they are milked ; superfluous bull-calves are castrated ; 
above all, they are killed for sacrifice and for food. Probably, 
in the first instance, they were never slain except for sacrifice. 
But a sacrifice to the manes results in a feast on the slaughtered 
animals by the living members of the village or the tribe ; and 
now among tribes Tike the Baronga the cattle are killed for 
food, while the goat, a less valuable beast, is the largest 
sacrifice (Junod, op, cit. 200), Among the Bechuana and other 
tribes a bull or an ox is still offered on all important occasions, 
in extreme emergencies, when the ordinary prayers for rain 
have been of no avail, the Bamangwato offer an ox on the 
rave of a chief. On setting out for war the Bechuana sacri- 
ce a bull with special ceremonies, and the contents of its 
stomach are carried before the host as a talisman of victory. 
The same uninviting substance is smeared over warriors in the 
purification ceremony after returning from a fight ; and chiefs 
who have quarrelled, meeting in a reconciliation ceremony, 
smear it over one another's arms as they clasp hands. At a 
Bechuana marriage the fat surrounding the entrails of the 
slaughtered ox is rubbed with * medicine ’ and laid about the 
shoulders and bosom of the bride. Among the Basuto an ox 
is sacrificed at a death, the corpse is buried wrapped in the skin 
with a piece of the meat and some grain, and the contents of 
the victim's stomach are placed on the grave. The ritual in all 
these cases indicates the sacredness of the animal ; and many 
other native customs and phrases point in the same direction 
(JAI XXXV. 301 ff. ; Martin, Basutoland^ London, 1903, p. 90 f. ; 
Junod, op, dt. 200). 

The origin and exact bearing of these practices are still unde- 
termined. They are possibly to be traced to the special care 
and affection with which cattle are thought to he regarded by 
the deceased ancestors whose chief possessions they were, and 
who are held to incarnate themselves in, or to inspire, them 
from time to time. The Sesuto phrase, for instance, above 
quoted, is said to be used because it is believed by the Basuto 
that the spirits of the departed take up their abode for a time 
in the bodies of the cattle (Mrs. Cartwright, in FL xv. 246). 
It would seem, however, that such possessions are to be dis- 
tinguished from those previously referred to, being usually no 
more than temporary. 

Some tribes are accustomed to bury their chiefs 
in a special burial - ground. The royal burial- 
grounds of the Baronga are described as vast 
and almost impenetrable thickets. A small path 
hardly traceable leads into them, trodden only at 
intervals by the reigning chief, the descendant of 
the sacred line, for the purpose of sacrificing to 
his ancestors. To all others entrance is forbidden. 
Within the thicket the illustrious dead rest be- 
neath harrows, on which are to be seen the dried 
and decaying remains of offerings, and often 
calabashes and other household utensils, broken 
and cast upon the grave at the time of burial. 
Naturally serpents abound in the underwood, 
probably deemed to he manifestations of the de- 
ceased. These cemeteries are invested with all 
the terrors of superstition ; and awful tales are 
told of sacrilegious persons who have dared to 

E luck the fruits of the trees, or even to cut a 
ranch of dried wood for fuel (Junod, op, cit, 
383 ff. ). The kings of the Bavenda are similarly 
buried with their ancestors in the holy grove. 
Formerly the body was laid on a low wooden scaf- 
fold and left until the flesh had fallen off, when 
the skeleton alone was buried. Kings are not 
said to ‘ die,^ but to ‘ go away for a time.’ At 
their graves sacrifice is offered from time to time. 
The altar consists of three stones fixed in the 
ground, in the centre of which a shrub, flower, or 
rush has been planted. This plant is probably the 
modzimo (‘soul’ or ‘manifestation’) of an ancestor; 
for among the Bavenda the dead return into vari- 
ous objects, such as cattle, goats, sheep, or weapons 
and tools of the defunct, which are then held 
sacred {JAI xxxv. 376 ff.). In the same way 
among the Baronga, at a chief’s death his nails, 
hair, and beard are cut, and the cuttings are 


kneaded up, together with some of the dung of 
the oxen slain at his death, into a ball, which is 
carefully surrounded with thongs of hide. When 
his successor dies, a second hall is made and added 
to the first, and so on. The sacred object thus 
formed is called a mhamba. It is not an idol, hut 
a sort of national palladium. It is placed in the 
custody of an officer, who is specially chosen for 
his calmness and sobriety. He becomes a sort of 
high priest of the tribe ; and on all national occa- 
sions he offers the sacrifice and brandishes the 
mhamba before the eyes of the people (Junod, 
op, cit, 398). The Basuto of the Transvaal have 
sacred trees in which the manes dwell (Merensky, 
132). 

(b) South-western tribes, — ^Among the Hereros 
the worship of the dead is well developed. When 
a man dies, he is buried near a tree, or, if the chief 
of a werft, or village, in his cattle-kraal ; cattle are 
slain, especially any supposed to be favourites of 
the deceased, cut to pieces, and cast away as offer- 
ings to him, the horns being taken to adorn the 
tree beside the grave. The wer/t is then aban- 
doned and allowed to fall into decay. Nor do the 
people return, unless the deceased has himself ex- 
pressed the wish to hear again after his death the 
lowing of his cattle about his grave. When they 
do return to rebuild the werft, they lament for the 
dead at the grave and address the omuhuru (‘de- 
ceased’) ; ‘ See, father ! we are here, we thy children. 
See, we have done as thou hast ordered us. We 
have brought the cattle thou gavest us here,’ and 
so on. New fire is kindled on the old hearth, a 
sheep is slaughtered, of which all the people eat. 
Every son of the deceased then approaches the fire 
with a branch or a small tree. These are set up 
in a row half-way between the fire and the cattle- 
kraal. An ox or sheep is slaughtered for each of the 
sons, and its flesh is laid upon the grave. When 
it is thus consecrated at tne grave, it is further 
consecrated by tasting by the sons of the deceased. 
Married men who have children are the only per- 
sons allowed to eat of this flesh. So long as these 
ceremonies are proceeding (apparently for some 
days), all milk must in the same way be conse- 
crated by presentation at the grave, and a little of 
it is always left standing in a pail on the grave. 
Another ceremony is also performed, but it does 
not seem clear whether it is an invariable part of 
the rites. The eldest son, standing at the grave, 
personates his father, and pretending to he angry 
throws stones at the assembled people. At first 
they are frightened and flee, crying out, ‘Our 
father is angry 1 Our father fights ! ^ Regaining 
courage, they return to the grave and throw stones 
back. After a sham fight of this kind for a little 
while the omuhuru is supposed to become quiet ; 
and the son standing at the grave begins to 
speak in his father’s name. He asks first about 
tne cattle individually by name or colour, and then 
about the people. The people reply suitably to 
the questions [S, Afr, F, L, Joum, i, 55 ff.). Here 
we nave beyond doubt the recognition of a new 
divinity with whom direct relations of worship on 
the one side and tutelage on the other are entered 
into. But he is not taken as a divinity in substitu- 
tion for another. He is only the most recent of 
the ovahuru, or deceased ancestors, all of whom 
are regarded as powerful beings. 

In the closest connexion with the worship of ancestors is th^ 
sacred fire. The household fire burns before every hut. The 
chief’s hearth is between his hut and the cattle-kraal. The fire 
is in charg-e of his eldest unmarned daughter, who is responsible 
for keeping it alight. Its extinction is a calamity to be expi- 
ated only by solemn offerings of cattle (Andersson, Lake N garni, 
223), and it must be re-kindled with the flre-sticks which repre- 
sent the male and female ancestors. It is thus that the new 
fire is kindled at the ceremony just described. When, as some- 
times happens, a portion of the population swarms off from an 
old werft under the leadership of a son of the chief, a portion of 
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the old fire is taken with them ; and if it go out, it must, if 
possible, be re-kindled by a brand from the old hearth ; if not, 
then by means of the fire-sticks. Every child is presented a 
few days after birth at the sacred hearth to the omulcuTU. The 
father then takes the child into his arms and gives it a name, 
calling upon his ancestors and presenting the child to them. 
Birth takes place in a special hut, and until this ceremony has 
been performed the mother is not re-admitted into her own 
house. The meat slaughtered at the festival when a youth is 
circumcised is holy, and must be cooked at the ohuruo (‘ sacred 
fir® It is solemnly eaten there in the presence of sticlm repre- 
senting the ovakuru, which are brought for the purpose from 
the sacred house where they are kept. The ceremony of break- 
ing-out and chipping the teeth of children (§ 3 ) is likewise 
performed at the sacred hearth. Marriage rites, too, are per- 
formed before the ohuruo. The sick are carried round and 
round the sacred fire vrith a chant addressed to the omukuru, 

g raying for their recovery (S. AJr. F, L. Joum. i. lu 166 ; 
•annert, 23, 48). 

(c) Northern tribes, — ^We turn to the Northern 
tribes, and first to the Protectorate of Uganda. 
Ancestor- worship is described as ‘the founda- 
tion of such religious beliefs as are held by the 
Banyoro.* Every clan has its own muchwezi (pi. 
bachwezi), or ancestral spirit, sometimes confused 
with the totem. The same word is applied 
to the priest or medicine-man who conducts the 
worship. It is also given to the individual mem- 
bers of the light - coloured Galla race which is 
dominant in these lands and, mingled with Bantu 
blood, now forms the Bahima aristocracy. The 
fearful thunderstorms common in the Protectorate 
are looked upon by the Banyoro as caused by the 
bachwezi. When a person is killed by lightning, 
his death is regarded as the manifestation of an^er 
on the part of the bachwezi^ either against him 
or his clan. A great ceremony is performed ; the 
medicine - man is summoned to investigate the 
cause ; and sacrifices are duly offered to appease 
the bachwezi (Johnston, Uganda Frot, ii. 588 n.). 

The religion of the Bahima, as we might ex- 
pect from their Hamitic ancestry, is somewhat 
more developed. They have small huts, built 
close to the houses in every village, where offer- 
ings are made. Either in addition to the ancestral 
spirits, or as a specialized form of them, a number 
of beings are believed in who are looked upon as 
‘ devils^ or evil infiuences, and who therefore re- 
quire to he constantly propitiated. The Bahima 
worship deceased chiefs and prominent ijersonages, 
though they have * little definite belief in a future 
life on the part of any individual man or woman.’ 
Nevertheless, they are said to believe in a land of 
the departed, called mitoma, away to the east, 
whither all Bahima go (Johnston, oj?. cit, ii. 631 ; 
Cunningham, 22). 

The Baganda, now nominally either Christians 
or Muhammadans, formerly worshipped a number 
of ancestral and other spirits. Their religion ap- 
pears to have been somewhat nearer to a genuine 
polytheism than that of their Western neighbours 
the Banyoro and Bahima. The most influential 
of their gods was Mukasa, who is believed by Sir 
Harry Johnston to have been originally ‘an an- 
cestral spirit, and whose place of origin and prin- 
^al temple was on the biggest of the Sese Islands.’ 
He became in time the god of Lake Yictoria 
Nyanza, He was propitiated by those making a 
long voyage. He and some of the other gods were 
provided with earthly wives in the persons of 
virgins, who were required to live chaste, though 
it is a question how far they complied with the 
requirement. Mukasa is, however, of uncertain 
sex, being often referred to as female. The 
highest god was the sky-god Kazoba^ whose name 
is derived from a word signifying ‘sun.’ There 
were other departmental gods. 

On the east of Uganda proper and immediately 
to the north of the lake lies a district called 
Busoga. The people, called Basoga, closely re- 
lated to the Baganda, are said to worship a 
number of spirits (halubare)^ each of which nas 


its priests. Here, as among the Baganda, the 
worship is frequently localized. Certain rivers 
are reputed to he the homes of special luhare. 
Thus the river Ntakwe is the home of the luhare 
Takwe, who ‘ personifies that stream.’ If a virgin 
had been seduced and become pregnant, she and 
the man, with stones tied to their ankles and 
legs, and with a sacrificial sheep, were thrown into 
the river to be drowned. Human sacrifices with 
revolting details were offered to the river Nagua 
on the occasion of a chiefs death. Certain trees 
also were associated with spirits. J ohnston relates 
the performance of a ceremony at the native town 
of Luba at a time when the famine was threatened. 
In this ceremony all the details of sacrifice of a 
young ^1 at the foot of a sacred tree were per- 
formed in mimicry, but in fact her life was spared 
to be devoted to perpetual virginity (Johnston, op, 
cit. ii. 718 ff.). 

Little need be said of the burial rites of these 
tribes as indicative of their religion. The Bahima 
are a purely pastoral people. At each cattle-kraal 
there is a huge heap of manure, which is of course 
daily added to. In this heap the dead are buried. 
Peasants, who do not belong to the Bahima, or 
ruling aristocracy, are buried at the hut-door. 
The Banyoro kings were put into a circular pit 
about twelve feet deep, along with nine living men. 
The pit was then covered with a cowhide tightly 
pegged down all round, and a temple built over it. 
A headman was placed as watcher ; and many of 
the personal servants of the deceased were ap- 
ointed to live in the temple. They and their 
escendants (who continued their duty) were sup- 
plied with food by the surrounding country. 
Bahima chiefs are buried beneath their huts ; 
other persons are exposed to be eaten by hysenas. 
The kings of Uganda were buried at a place called 
Emerera. A great honse was built to receive the 
royal corpse. Wrapped round with many layers 
of native bark-cloth, the body was laid on a low 
wooden scaffold in the middle of the house. The 
door was then closed and securely fastened, not to 
be opened again. The deceased king’s cook, his 
headman of the beer-pots, and his chief herdsman 
were seized, together with three women of corre- 
sponding rank ; they were dragged in front of the 
house and there slaughtered, their bodies being 
left to the vultures. The king’s under-jaw had 
been cut off previously to his entombment. It was 
ornamented with cowries and kept in a house in 
an adjacent enclosure. Hard by in the same en- 
closure lived a chief who was appointed guardian 
of the jaw, another chief who was guardian of the 
tomb, and the wives of the deceased and their 
successors, who were supposed to keep watch over 
the tomb for ever. The late king, Mutesa, abol- 
ished this custom ; but his wives, so long as they 
lived, were to be, and they remain, the official 
guardians, dwelling in the great house which has 
i been erected over his grave (Cunningham, 10, 29, 
224). A chief of the Basoga is buried beneath his 
own house, which is then suffered to fall into 
decay. An ordinary peasant is buried in front of 
his dwelling. If a man die at a distance from 
home, a reed or stick, over which the deceased has 
been called to come for burial, is wrapped up in 
bark-cloth and buried as the dead man. 

Passing by a number of tribes about which we 
are even more imperfectly informed than about those 
of the Uganda Protectorate, we turn to the Man- 

f ’anja and the Wa-yao in the Shire Highlands. 

hese two tribes believe themselves to be of common 
origin. The latter are an intrusive people, whose 
original seat was probably the Unango mountains 
between Lake Nyasa and the Mozambique coast, 
whence they were driven by pressure of other 
tribes from the north in the earlier half of last 
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century. They conquered the Mang’anja, ulti- 
mately settling side By side with them and inter- 
marrying. In all probability at no distant date 
they mil fuse into one people. To that fusion 
their religion will oiler no difficulties, for it is in 
all essentials the same. It is primarily a worship 
of the dead. The soul or spirit is called Usoka (pi. 
masoka). As usual in the lower culture, it is be- 
lieved to depart from the body during sleep, and 
its adventures are the cause of dreams. At death 
it departs to return to the body no more. One 
of the words for ‘spirit’ is msimu, obviously re- 
lated to the Sechuana morimo (p. 364®). Just as a 
lunatic, moreover, is called by the Bechuana 
barimOf so among the Yaos suiierers from mad- 
ness, idiocy, or delirium are wa masoka (‘ they of 
the spirits’). After death the Usoka is said to 
have ‘ gone to Mulungu ’ : it is even called mu- 
lungu. This word is used by the missionaries to 
translate ‘ God,’ for which it is no more the equiva- 
lent than is the Sechuana morimo. But the fuller 
discussion of mulungu must he reserved for a sub- 
sequent section (see p. 365®). 

Besides the manes, the Yaos recognize other per- 
sonal beings who receive worship. Of these the 
chief is Mtanga, often identihed with Midungu, 
Mtanga is said to have pinched up the earth into 
mountains, dug channels for the rivers, and brought 
down the^ rain to fill them. He is associated with 
Mangochi, the great hill in the country to the 
north-east of their present habitat, which the Yaos 
occupied until the middle of last century. He 
does not appear to he identified with Mangochi, 
but there is some evidence that tribes at no great 
distance worahipped remarkable hills. Some of 
these divinities seem to have been originally spirits 
of the departed. It is possible that some or all of 
them may have been local objects of worship, and 
in consequence of the removal of the tribe from its 
earlier seats they may have become more or less 
generalized in character and attributes. In any 
case a tendency is discernible on the part of the 
Yaos, as of other Northern tribes, to develop 
from ancestor-worship to polytheism (Macdonald, 
Africana, \, 58ff.; JAl xxxii. 89), 

The spirits are approached with offerings of 
native flour or beer, or of fowls or goats. These 
are presented at the shrine and left for the spirit’s 
consumption. In the case of a goat, however, 
only one leg is usually presented, the remainder 
being eaten by the villagers themselves. Some- 
times the spirit asks for some other offering. If for 
tobacco, a quantity is put on a plate and set on 
fire ; if for a house, a new hut is built for him. 
Offerings are made not only at the grave or shrine 
of a dead man. The first-fruits of the crops are 
placed in a rough shed outside the village or near 
the hut of the chief or head-man. Occasional small 
ofierings of flour or beer are placed at the foot of 
the tree in the village courtyard where men sit 
and talk or work. On sitting down to a meal the 
native throws a piece of the food at the root of the 
Barest tree. On a journey a little flour is often 
laid at the foot of a wayside tree or at an angle 
where two roads meet. All these offerings are 
made to Mulungu, and the act is kulomba Mu- 
lungu, ‘ to worship Mulungu J 
The reigning chief is the priest of his deceased 
ancestors, and the head of a family is the priest of 
the departed of his family. When a man dies, he 
is buried in his own house, or in the forest. If he 
owned slaves, some of them are put to death or 
B^nsd alive with him ; his body rests on theirs in 
the grave. Valuables such as ivory and beads are 
ground to powder and put into the grave with him ; 
food and drink are left upon the surface. If he is 
buried in his house, the house becomes a shrine or 
temple for his worship ; otherwise it is broken down, 


but still considered sacred to him, and offerings are 
presented on the site. At a chief’s death the callage 
IS abandoned — at all events, for the time. Prayer 
is made to the deceased before hunting, for rain, for 
crops, and on other occasions. He manifests him- 
self in dreams or in animal-form. A great hunter 
takes the form of a lion or a leopard; witches 
appear as ^senas ; other spirits often appear as 
serpents. The chief’s principal wife or some other 
woman is set apart as prophetess or oracle of the 
spirit. He inspires her at night; she becomes 
frenzied, and her ravings are heard all over the 
village. Sometimes she announces the demand 
for a human sacrifice. If the divinity be resident 
on a mountain, the victim is hound and left to be 
eaten by wild beasts or to die of hunger. If, on 
the other hand, the divinity’s abode he near a lake 
or river, the victim is tied to a stone and thrown 
into the water. 

In^ almost every Yao village is found a shrine, 
consisting of a hut within a strong fence of cactus 
enclosing the grave of some chief. Such a shrine 
is regarded with awe. If the village be removed 
the old shrine is not forgotten ; periodical visits 
are made to it. On the occasion of a long jonimey 
or a warlike expedition, or in case of drought, 
rayers are offered to the deceased, and a feast is 
eld, his successor or some other near relative 
officiating as priest. Slaves and common people 
are regarded as of no account. Their graves are 
in the thick hush, and no offerings are made to 
them, for they can have no influence in the spirit- 
world. 

The Mang’anja bury in groves or thickets, 
called nkalango, which often form landmarks; 
but important men may be buried in their own 
houses. Miss Werner describes one such grove 
visited by her. Pots of aU sorts and sizes, each 
with a hole broken in the bottom, were scattered 
over the graves, and broken sifting-baskets, and 
handles of hoes or axes were laid upon them. 
Among the other graves was a body wrapped in a 
red mat slung from a pole supported between two 
trees — a case of what is called sub-aerial burial 
(Werner, 155). 

Upwards of 800 miles to the north-north-west, in 
German territory, the Warundi hold beliefs in all 
essentials similar to those of the Yaos. The 
foundation of their religion is the worship of the 
dead. Father van der Burgt gives a list of thirty 
names of spirits distinct from the ordinary manes. 
Many of these turn out on examination to be col- 
lective appellations. One of them, Umugassa, 
little regarded by the Warundi, is, as the good 
Father points out, Mukasa, the god of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza venerated by the Baganda* 
Another, Eugaba, is said to be the name of the 
most ancient king of the Wahinda, the parent 
tribe of the Warundi. Others seem to be depart- 
mental spirits ; but the natives are vague about the 
matter, and there is reason to think that some of 
them at least are local divinities on their way to a 
more general acceptance. Several are declared to 
be identical with Imana, who is spoken of in the 
same way as is Mulungu among the Wa-yao. The 
name Mulungu is found among the Warundi, but 
is not employed as that of an object of worship : 
Iniana seems to take its place. Imana is vaguely 
said to make all, see all, and be able to do all ; 
to give life, health, death, the fruits of the earth, 
and so forth. But there is no idea of creation, 
properly so called ; at most Imana or one of 
the other ^irits is an arranger, a transformer. 
The name Imana is, however, a collective name, 
like Mulungu (p. 365®). Another spirit, Kiranga, 
often identified with Imana, receives most of the 
practical worship. As the name Imana is applied 
to the sacred grove or ancestral kraal of the king, 
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and to the king himseH as invested with a religious 
character, so the priests and hierophants of Ki- 
ranga are called by his name and he is believed to 
inspire them. 

The great national rite is the adoration of the sacred spear of 
Kiranga It is performed at the birth of twins, in case of grave 
sickness, at a marriage, or on some other important occasion. 
The chief priest, wearing a cap of tiger*cat skin with the tail 
banging down his back, and with the sacred spear grasped in 
his band, sits between his assistants. When the pnest is a man, 
his assistants are women. But the pnest may be a woman, in 
which case her assistants are men. Carrying gourd-rattles, the 
people gravely dance to a solemn chant. Then each, takmg a 
little quantity of straw, bows before the spear, offering the straw 
with a short prayer. When all the participants have performed 
this rite, they quit the hut and go to the ikitabo, or place of 
assembly, found in every village. This consists of a bed of fine 
white grass strewn round a sycamore tree, bordered by a circle 
of branches or stalks of manioc. Hither sick persons are 
brought to sleep and recover ; dying persons are carried hither, 
and over them is recited a formula ascnbing their condition to 
the manes, or to witchcraft or other suspected cause. The 
ikitaho is m fact sacred to the manes. At the adoration of the 
spear the opportunity is often taken to consecrate a new ikitaho 
by the solemn planting of a youn^ tree as its centre. After a 
certain time of silent rest at the iJatabo from the fatigues of the 
rite, the hut is re-entered, one of the priests takes a winnowing 
basket, and, turning it upside down, pours water over it. He 
then asperses the assembly by striking it with his hand, so that 
drops of water are scattered round. This is perhaps a rain- 
charm, for the upturned bottom of the basket is said to repre- 
sent the vault of heaven, whence the priest causes the blessing 
to descend on the expectant people, who are meanwhile mur- 
muring prayers. A pot of sacrificial beer is brought in, and 
each one drinks of it in turn. The assembly is then dismissed, 
and the chief priest is paid for his services with beads and a 
mat. 


The Warundi also possess small huts or votive 
shrines dedicated specially to the mizinm (pi. of 
umuzhnu, the Kirundi form of the Sechuana 
morimo), or manes* Such huts are also dedicated 
with the adoration of the spear. The men eat 
beside the hut ritual food by way of communion 
with the maneSi and what is left is put into the 
hut. A little beer is put into a pot, and the pot 
placed in the hut. Every time afterwards that 
the adoration of the spear takes place, a little food 
and beer are deposited in the hut. This is also 
done on other occasions; and it is believed that 
the manes often visit these huts, if they do not 
reside there. Heaps of stones are also to be found 
by the roadside, to which every passer-by adds. 
These are said to be dedicated to the miziniu* 
They may perhaps now be connected in the 
people’s minds with the Tnanesi but this must 
be considered doubtful, unless the statement be 
limited to the manes of the Watwa, a subject 
pygmy tribe, who, though having many customs in 
common with the Warundi, bury in the bush, raise 
a heap of stones over the grave, and plant a hedge 
of thorns around it. Such heaps are found practi- 
cally all over the world, and aie usually raised to 
more or less va^ely conceived local spirits. 

The Warundi bury not by the roadside, but in 
the village. A father’s grave is dug in the^ midst 
of his courtyard, opposite the door of the principal 
hut. A heap of stones is made over the grave, 
and on it are flung the door of the hut and the 
basket used to remove the earth from the grave. 
Before the body is put into the grave, the wife of 
the deceased anoints the head with butter, praying 
to the departed to he propitious to those who are 
left behind, to herself and to the children. The 
tumulus in the courtyard becomes a shrine, at 
which rites similar to those just described axe per- 
formed : prayers and sacrifices are ofiered, and the 
sick are laid upon it. When the king dies, his 
remains are wrapped in the skin of a black ox and 
desiccated at a fire. The body is then laid on a 
low scafibld in the middle of his courtyard. The 
people come from all parts to pay homage to the 
deceased, to adore his manes, and to pray for 
favours. The body remains until the ants have 
eaten away the feet of the scafibld. It is then 
buried on the spot. Many of the chiefs and of the 


royal widows are sacrificed to the manes. The 
burial ceremony is accompanied by that of the 
adoration of the sacred spear ; a sycamore is 
planted over the grave ; and the royal kraal then 
abandoned becomes a sacred grove, haunted, 
mysterious, which no one enters but the ofiicial 
guardian whose duty it is from time to time to 
bring food and beer for the spirits. These groves 
are numerous, though the country is in general 
bare of trees. Tree- worship proper, however, can 
hardly be said to exist. 

Elsewhere Father van der Burgt tells us that, 
when the king or a member of the royal family 
dies, one of the worms generated in the process of 
putrefaction is said to be chosen and fed with milk. 
Hence we should infer that desiccation is not in- 
variably practised. The w'orm is subsequently 
transformed into a lion, or in the case of one of 
the king’s wives into a python, or in the case of a 
prince of the blood royal into a leopard. The 
spirit of the deceased is thought to reside in the 
animal. It is regarded as sacred ; sacrifices are 
ofiered to it, and it must not be injured. 

Sacrifices usually consist of beer and sorghum- 
meal. Goats, cocks, and oxen are, however, also 
ofiered. A special kind of pipe with two bowls 
is smoked on certain occasions by the father or 
mother of the family as chief priest of the 7)ianes. 
This ceremony is a sort of ofiering. 

At the head of the pantheon of the Awemba 
stands Leza, the consideration of whose character 
and position is reserved for § 7 . Inferior to him 
are the milungu (a word obviously the same as 
muhcngu of the Wa-yao). The milungu reside in 
hills, mountains, and rivers, and their chief function 
is to send rain and to fertilize the crops, for which 
they are worshipped with prayers and sacrifice. 
Another being with a similar name is Mulenga, 
the ‘ god ’ of the rinderpest, who is said to come 
periodically to wreak vengeance on chiefs who 
nave not worshipped him with offerings of cattle. 
He is reputed to be the father of all albino children. 
The spirits of dead ancestors are called mipashi. 
They appear to be distinct from the milungu, who, 
it is conjectured, are either the nature-spirits wor- 
shipped by the aborigines of the country Before the 
Awemba conquest and subsequently taken over by 
the conquerors, or mipashi of very ancient chiefs 
of the Awemba exalted to something like deity. 
At any rate, they now bear the characteristics of 
nature-spirits, haunting prominent natural objects 
rather than the groves and burial-places which are 
the resort of the mipashi. The spirit of the head 
of each family is worshipped inside the hut, at the 
hearth. The mipashi of chiefs are worshipped at 
the thickets or groves which are the royal burial- 
places, Occasionally they take the form of a 
python. More usually they communicate with 
the living by appearing in dreams, or by ‘ posses- 
sion.’ There is another class of spirits called 
vibanda, which are regarded as malicious. They 
appear to be spirits of deceased wizards and other 
I criminals. They are said to be worshipped by the 
waloshi (wizards), of whom more hereafter (p. 363^). 

Burial takes place in a thicket or grove near the 
village where the deceased lived. The corpse is 
rolled in a mat in the crouching position common 
in the lower culture. Flour is sprinkled over the 
body on the way to the grave. After the body has 
been lowered into the grave, the nearest relative 
is let down and cuts a hole in the mat, over the ear 
of the deceased, that * he may hear when God [pre- 
sumably Leza] calls him.’ One of tlie relatives 
then makes a speech (probably to the deceased), 
promising that they will take care of his wife and 
children, and expressing the hope that he will be- 
come a good spirit in the next world (see § 7 ). 
Food, calico, and his pipe are buried with the corpse. 
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If lie was an iron- or ivory- worker, his implements 
are broken over the tomb. When the late king 
died, two of his wives were instantly sacrificed. 
The body was then shut up in his principal hut 
until the funeral, which could not take place 
before his successor was appointed and had given 
permission for it. By that time the corpse was 
reduced to a skeleton. It was buried wrapped in 
a bull’s hide, and all the servants, councillors, and 
wives were paraded before the tomb, smitten be- 
tween the eyes with a club, and left for dead. 
Those who survived were not afterwards troubled, 
as they were declared to be unacceptable to the 
dead chief’s spirit. When a chief of the Wabisa 
(one of the tribes subject to the Awemba) w^as 
buried, only his head wife was killed. Her body 
was split in two, the bones of the chief were put 
inside, and so buried. The successor offered liba- 
tions and sacrifices to his predecessor’s mupashi, 

(d) Western tribes, — One of the chief elements 
in the religion of the Western tribes is the fear of 
the spirits of the dead; but seeing that mother- 
right still prevails, it has not become so highly 
organized a worship of ancestors as among the 
Central and South-eastern tribes. Dr. Nassau 
distinguishes five kinds or classes of spirits: — (1) 
Inina (Mpongwe ; pi. anina) or Hina (Benga ; pi. 
malina), 2 . human embodied soul. This appears 
to be divided by some native philosophers into two, 
three, or even four. Of these the first is the body- 
soul or animal-soul, which dies with the body ; the 
second is the personal soul, which survives death ; 
the third is the dream-soul, which leaves the body 
during sleep and whose adventures are the dreams ; 
the fourth is ' vaguely spoken of by some as a com- 
ponent part of the human personality, by others as 
separate but closely associated from birth to death, 
and called the life-spirit.’ Worship is paid to the 
last by its possessor, and it seems to be looked 
upon much in the light of a genius or guardian- 
angel,— (2) Ibamho (Mpongwe ; pi, ahambo), the 
spirits of ancestors, as distinguished from the 
spirits of strangers. The ibamho is regarded with 
superstitious dread, like a European ghost. —(3) 
Ombwiri (Mpongwe ; pi. awiri), a localized spirit, 
but spoken of by Dr, Nassau with the nkinda and 
olaga mentioned below as all coming from the 
spirits of the dead. The ombwiri has its seat on a 
rock, tree, or mountain-top, or in a cavern or some 
such place. It resents trespass there, and passers- 
by must go reverently and with an offering, even 
if it be only a pebble or a leaf. It is also regarded 
as a tutelaiy spirit ; and almost every man has his 
own ombwiri, for which he provides a small house or 
shrine. ‘ Ombwiri is also regarded as the author 
of everyiihing in the world which is marvellous 
or mysterious. Any remarkable feature in the 
physical aspect of the country, any notable pheno- 
menon in the heavens, or extraordinary event in 
the affairs of men [is] ascribed to Ombwiri.’ He 
has no priest, ‘his intercourse with men being 
direct and immediate.’ Souls of great chiefs and 
other important persons become awiri. White 
men are themselves awiri, Awiri are in general 
well-disposed, especially to their human kindred. 
They are gratified by these with worship; and 
aniong the special boons they grant is the gift of 
children. They continue to dwell in the district 
of their own people even if the latter remove, when 
they remain on the old site and enter into rela- 
tions with any new-comers who may occupy it. 
A curious belief about them is that they become 
small and inert during the cold dry season.— (4) 
Nkinda (pi. sinkinda), a class partly consisting of 
spirits of common people deceased, partly of un- 
certain origin. Sinkinda are usually evil-disposed. 
They enter the bodies of living persons, causing 
disease, or, if many of them enter, raving or de- 


lirium. -~(5) Mondi (Benga; pi. myondi), a class 
resembling sinkinda, but more* evil-^sposed, 
powerful, and independent. They require to be 
exorcized. Ildgd (the spirits of deceased strangers), 
sinkinda, and awiri are invoked for their expulsion 
from a patient of whom they have taken possession. 
They are worshipped, especially at new moon, 
almost always in a deprecatory way (Nassau, 
Fetichism in W, Africa, 64 ff*.). 

The classes of spirits thus recognized by the Mpongwe and 
their neighbouring tribes are not always enumerated in the 
same way. But we have in Dr. Nassau’s analysis a fair illus- 
tration of the beliefs of the Western Bantu with regard to the 
soul. They are intimately related to those of the true Negroes 
^ Excepting the first class, which is rather an earlier 
condition of some of the others than a separate class of spirits, 
they are by no means distinctly defined. As Dr. Nassau ob- 
serves, their ‘ powers and functions shade into each other, or 
may be assumed by members of almost any class.’ Individual 
spirits differ in kind and degree of power ; none is omnipotent. 
All ‘ can be influenced and made subservient to human wishes 
by a variety of incantations’ : in other words, they are objects 
of worship. However, therefore, we are to regard these class 
distinctions, it is clear that the essential fact is that the worship 
is to a large extent the worship of the dead. That it is not 
entirely so appears from the fact that spirits are very often 
localized in particularly prominent natural objects. Localities 
are spoken of as having good or bad (that is, favourable or malig- 
nant) spirits. Such objects and localities are found all over 
West Africa. It is very improbable that all the spirits haunting 
them are spirits of the dead. Rather they would seem to be 
vague nature-spirits, the product of awe, wonder, fear, and the 
sense of mystery. As we shall see in a subsequent section (§ 7), 
an idea of sacredness and mystery attaches to various objects of 
the external world ; and though many of them are not objects 
of worship, still they are something apart, they contain a germ, 
or it may be a vestige, of nature-worship. One means by which 
the localization of spirits, especially the spirits of the dead, is 
effected is by images. Contrary to the general practice of the 
Bantu tribes previously discussed, images are in frequent use 
among the Western Bantu. Even more than images the skulls 
and other bones of distinguished men and ancestors are vener- 
ated. Among the Benga on Oorisco Bay, the family fetish, 
called by the name of ydkd, consists of a bundle of finger- and 
toe-joints, nail and hair clippings, eyes, and other portions of 
the anatomy of deceased members of the family. The spirits of 
these deceased members are associated in the native belief with 
their relics. Their efficiency is called into action by prayer and 
the medicine-man’s incantations. Among the Bavili, the nkulu, 
or spirit of the deceased, is secured by picking up at the funeral 
a portion of the earth from the grave and mixing it with some 
‘medicine,* to be afterwards put by the nganga (priest, or 
medicine-man) into an antelope’s bom or other receptacle. 
Having thus been secured, the spirit is ultimately transferred 
by means of a special ceremony to an abiding-place in the head 
of a relative. Those spirits which are not fortunate enough to 
obtain such a habitation continue to haunt unseen the abodes 
of their kindred, and to mourn with them in trouble, though 
without the power to help them. Like the Ombwiri mentioned 
above, they tend to become local spirits, for it is believed ‘ that, 
if every one of the Bavili were destroyed to-morrow, these baktUu 
would hover about in the grass around their towns for ever and 
ever ’ (Dennett, Blaok Man's Mind, 82). 

In accordance with these beliefs, the dead are 
buried in the forest, or in low-lying lands and 
tangled thickets along the sea- beach or the river- 
bank away from the villages, or occasionally in 
the plantain-ground behind the houses. Some of 
the Coast tribes, however, bury such of their dead 
as they specially desire to honour under the floor 
of the hut. This is more common among certain 
of the inland tribes. A considerable part of the 
dead man’s property is laid upon his grave — if a 
rich man, in a little hut huut upon the grave. 
The body itself is often wrapped in a large amount 
of cloths and habiliments ; food, drink, and 
tobacco are placed in the coffin. Slaves and wives 
are buried with a man of importance, that he may 
not enter the spirit- world unattended. The usual 
purification by bathing, to rid them of the contact 
of the spirit, is undergone immediately after the 
burial by those who have dug the grave or taken 
part in the ceremony. The next day the medicine- 
man sprinkles the survivors, their property, and 
the entrances to the village with a decoction of 
balondo-bark for the same purpose, while the 
people ejaculate prayers to the spirit for wealth or 
food. The mourners remove to another house and 
remain there during the period of mourning, lest 
the spirit return and eat with them, thus causing 
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gickness. For any important person, dances are 
held from time to time as a gratification to his 
spirit during the mourning. Improvised songs are 
sung in praise of the deceased. Wailing, rending 
of garments, and other signs of woe are practised 
in abundance. When anything untoward happens 
of which the cause is unknown, it is put down to 
the spirit, and prayers are made with offerings of 
food and drink at the grave, that the spirit may 
cease from disturbing the survivors, and bless 
them instead. The usual inquiry is held as to the 
cause of death, and the person accused is compelled 
to disprove the charge of witchcraft by the poison- 
ordeal, to which he generally succumbs. 

Whether it is held definitely and dogmatically 
that spirits never die may be doubted. But they 
are unquestionably believed by many of the tribes 
to be capable of re-incamation. Some of them, 
at all events, are bom again, either in their own 
family or another, or even as beasts. This, it 
seems, may happen repeatedly. 

The Barotse are firm believers in the trans- 
migration of the soul after death into an animal. 
A chief re-appears as a hippopotamus ; others come 
back as snakes, hyaenas, crocodiles, and so forth 
(Decle, 74 ; Bertrand, The Kingdom of the Barotsiy 
London, 1899, 278). The deceased monarchs are 
the principal divinities. They are called ditino. 
The town where a king has lived has a sacred grove 
adjacent to it, surrounded by a palisade covered 
with mats ; and in that grove is nis tomb. It is 
kept scrupulously clean and tidy. At every new 
moon the women piously sweep both the tomb and 
its approaches, as well as the village itself. The 
custodian of the tomb is a kind of priest ; he may 
enter the immediate presence of the divinity ; he 
is an intermediary between the latter and those 
who come to pray. No others are allowed to enter 
the grove. Even the reigning king, when he comes 
to consult the ancestor who reposes there, must re- 
main without ; he must make known his request 
bo the custodian, deposit his offering, and await 
the result of his petition. The ditino are con- 
sulted in case of sickness, drought, and public 
calamity of various kinds. In 1896, when the 
cattle- plague swept through the continent, ^ the 
Barotse had recourse to their ditino ; and it is 
curious that their cattle escaped the pestilence, 
thereby greatly adding to the prestige of the ditino. 
No one thinks of passing by the shrine of one of 
these divinities without leaving an offering, how- 
ever trifling, to show respect and pray for a pros- 
perous journey, or to render thanks on a safe return 
(B4guin, 120). An ordinary chief is usually buried, 
as among the Zulus, in his cattle-kraal. ^ A father’s 
grave, we are told, is respected and visited by his 
offspring on certain occasions (Bertrand, 278), pro- 
bably for purposes of worship. 

5. Idols. — Among the Central, South-eastern, 
and South-western tribes idols are unknown. 
The objects which have sometimes been described 
as idols are merely dolls. Most of these dolls are 
no more than playthings, though some are carried 
by women as amulets to produce children. A sort 
of amulet or fetish is made, as already mentioned 
(p. 356“^), by the Baronga at a chiefs death, of por- 
tions of his exuvice. Among the Northern tribes 
idols are of the rarest occurrence. The sacred spear 
of the Wamndi is hardly an idol. The Achewa of 
North-eastern Rhodesia are said to conjure the 
spirit of the dead into a doll or image composed of 
small pieces of wood enclosing a tiny box made of 
the handle of a gourd-cup; the whole is bound 
round with calico and baik-rope, and afterwards 
receives the prayers of the survivors. Elsewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Lake Tanganyika, the 
habitation of the disembodied soul is a carved 
human image. It is set up in or near a village, 


and prayers and sacrifices are addressed to it 
{FL xiv. 61). An image of a god is reported 
on apparently good authority to have existed at 
Mwaruli, tended by priestesses, who were called 
the wives of the god. This seems to require fur- 
ther investigation. Aonong the Western tribes the 
case is different. As has feen already (§ 4) noted, 
images are used in the worship of the dead, as well 
as family fetishes comparable with those of the 
Baronga chiefs. On the West Coast the objects 
most usually associated in the mind of Europeans 
with the religion of the natives are called ‘ fetishes.’ 
Properly speaking, the word fetish (from the Portu- 
guese/ei^ffo) means ‘ sorcery ’ or ‘ amulet.’ Fetishes 
are of two kinds, protective and imprecatory. The 
protective class consists of wooden human (fre* 
quently ithyphallic) figures and objects of various 
other substances and shapes. Some of them are 
regarded as personal beings, or, at least, as pos- 
sessed of an indwelling spirit; others are mere 
amulets. When one of the former is made, a man 
(or, according to the kind of fetish, a woman) who 
is a member of the family for which it is made is 
chosen as its custodian and spokesman. A cere- 
mony of consecration is performed by the nganga^ 
by which the spirit, or voice, is supposed to enter 
the spokesman’s head. The spirits of such fetishes 
are said to be brought by one or other of the winds. 
The imprecatory fetishes consist entirely of wooden 
figures, generally human, into which nails are driven 
from time to time, and which are therefore known 
as nail-fetishes. Into every one of these fetishes 
the spirit of some known person is conjured when 
it is made. It is first decided whose spirit is to be 
secured. The nganga then goes with a party into 
the bush and calls out the name of the doomed 
man. Having done that, he proceeds to cut down 
a tree, from which it is believed that blood gushes 
forth. A fowl is killed, and its blood is mingled 
with that of the tree. The fetish is shaped from 
the tree, and the person named dies, certainly 
within ten days ; his spirit, in fact, is thenceforth 
united with the fetish. The nail-fetish is used for 
two purposes. Oaths are sworn by it : the person 
swearing calls upon it to kill him if he do or have 
done such and such a thing, and he thereupon 
drives a nail into it. At a ‘ big palaver ’ (dispute 
or lawsuit) the fetish is brought out, and each of 
the parties strikes it, thus imprecating death upon 
himself if he do not speak the truth. The other 
purpose for which nail-fetishes are used is to call 
down evil upon another person. The client goes 
to the fetish, makes his demand, and drives a nail 
into it. The palaver is then settled, so far as he 
is concerned. ‘ The kulu (spirit) of the man whose 
life was sacrificed upon the cutting of the tree sees 
to the rest’ (Dennett, Black Man^s Mind, 85 fi‘.). 
Numerous examples of the nail-fetish are to be seen 
in European museums, of which the finest, perhaps, 
is one called ‘ Mavungu,’ left by Miss Kingsley to 
the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford. The nail- 
fetishes, however, because used for purely impre- 
catory purposes, are regarded quite differently from 
all other objects of prayer or supernatural beings. 
They are connected in the minds of the people 
with hostile magic rather than with religion, 
i Their priests form a class apart, 

6. Priests, medicine -men, diviners, and sor- 
cerers.— (a) Central and South-eastern tribes,-^ 
Among the Central and South-eastern tribes sacri- 
fice is usually oflered by the living head of the 
family or tribe to his ancestors. But there is an 
order of men some of whom among certain tribes 
are charged with this duty. These men, who 
are now suppressed as far as possible by the law 
of the white man, are commonly called witch- 
doctors or medicine-men. Among the ^ Bavenda 
they are divided by a recent observer into nine 
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distinct classes, viz. (1) ram-makers; (2) witch- 
finders ; (3) medicme-doctors ; (4) a class whose 
duty it is to consecrate weapons and make the 
warriors invulnerable ; (5) women who, armed 
with a calabash - rattle, foretell fortune or mis- 
fortune ; (6) another kind of medical practitioners 
who cure illness by sucking the evil out of the 
patient’s body ; (7) a third kind of medical practi- 
tioners whose duty it is to cure insanity ; (8) a 
further kind who undertake the cure of the sick 
by dancing during the night ; (9) family or clan 
priests, called chefi (sing.). The head of each clan 
or family chooses his chefii whose duty it is to 
sacrifice once a year at the beginning of harvest ; 
who speaks with the divine ancestors, and brings 
their answers to mankind. The cheji of the 
Bavenda kmg is a woman, his eldest sister or 
nearest female relative. In all other cases it is a 
man. The generic name of all these classes is 
dzi'^hangcL (sing, nanga) (JAI xxxv, 379), The 
word Tianga is common to many of the Bantu 
tongues, and means in strictness a man who is 
skilled in any particular matter (Callaway, op. 
dt. 131). The Zulus have a class of nanga who 
are diviners, another class of rain -makers, whose 
business it is to make rain and drive away light- 
ning and hail, a third who practise medical magic, 
and so forth. To become a diviner a man must 
be entered by the amatongo {;)ifhanes). They are 
said to * walk in his body.’ He complains of pain, 
conceives a distaste for food, and habitually avoids 
certain kinds. He becomes ‘a house of dreams.’ 
After some time he manifests possession by re- 
peated yawning and sneezing. Then he has con- 
vulsions. He sleeps merely by snatches ; he begins 
to sing. Sacrifices are ottered for him. Finally, 
he takes an emetic which ‘makes the Itongo 
white,’ and after being subjected to various tests 
he is recognized as a (fiviner. Candidates for the 
class of rain -makers, on the other hand, are chosen 
by other izinanga, who put them through a course 
of fasting (Callaway, op. cit. 259 if., 388). Further 
to the south the Xosa tribes enumerate five kinds 
of doctors; (1) witch-doctors, including diviners 
and prophets ; (2) surgeons or bone-setters ; (3) herb- 
doctors ; (4) rain - doctors ; and (5) war - doctors. 
Except the last, who are always men, they may be 
of either sex. The word used for ‘ doctor ’ among 
these tribes is igqira, perhaps of Hottentot deriva- 
tion (Hewat, Bantu Folklore^ 1905, p. 27 ff.). 

Sicknesa is caused by the manes, or by fabulous monsters, or 
by the magical practices of some evil-disposed person, or else it 
is ’only sickness and nothing more.’ The first thing when 
attacked with disease is to ascertain to which of these kinds of 
sickness it belongs. This is done by divination ; and the dinner 
often Imows or can divine the remedy. In cases of sickness 
declared to be due to witchcraft, the next step is to divine, or 
* smell out,’ the sorcerer, and to counteract his magic. ‘ The 
one subject that all Ka^s are agreed upon,’ we are told (and 
the statement is true of the whole Bantu race, and indeed of 
all peoples in their stage of civilization), ‘is the reality of magic. 
No Kafir m his senses dreams of doubting the tremendous power 
of magic ’ (Kidd, The Essential Kafir ^ 1904, p. 139). Magic is 
inextricably mixed up with religion. It is applied to everything. 
In worship, in war, at birth, at marriage, it is part of all cere- 
monies. It protects the cattle, the cultivated grain and roots, 
the lives and health of the people. It is jierformed at puberty, 
in sicknesa, on a journey. By made, rain is made to bring forth 
the fruits of the earth, or thunderstorms, hail, and blighting 
droughts are averted. All these are beneficent applications of 
magic, approved by public opinion. But there is another aspect 
of magic. The power that can work good can work evil. Some 
of the ceremonies on the occasion of a war are intended to temfy 
or to injure the enemy. In like manner an evil-disposed indi- 
vidual can cause misfortune, sickness, or death to any one of 
whom he may be envious, or against whom he may have a 
mdge or an injury to avenge. It is the business of the 
^nga on any such occasion to discover the witch. On every 
death fat any rate, on the death of every wealthy or important 
person) an inquest is held to ascertain the cause, and, if deter- 
mined to be witchcraft, then to divine the criming. A favourite 
method of divining is by means of small bones, stones, and shells, 
which are used as dice. According as they fall when thrown 
by the diviner, they indicate the answer to the questions he 
puts. The diviner is generally a shrewd, experienci^ man, who 
knows how to attune his discoveries to the expectattons and the 


prejudices of his clients. The penalty of witchcraft exercised 
against individuals is death and confiscation to the chief of all 
the ofieiider’s goods. The practice of ’smelling out,’ or dis- 
covering, witches 13 therefore profitable to the ruler, and is, 
besides, a means of keeping his subjects in continual fear and 
subjection. Its result has very often been so disastrous, and 
has spread so much misery, devastation, and death among the 
tribes, that it has been prohibited m all the British colonies. 

(b) South-westem tribes . Herero medicine- 
men are divided into three classes, viz. (1) witch- 
doctors proper (onganga, pi. ozonganga), who 
combine the professions of physician and poisoner ; 
(2) soothsayers {omhuhe, pi. ozombuhe), who foretell 
the outcome of political action by the inspection of 
the entrails of slaughtered cattle; (3) diviners 
(ombetere, pL ozombetere). These last are called in 
to ascertain the person who has caused misfortune, 
disease, or evil of any kind. The modus operandi 
is to take three iron beads or small round stones 
in the left hand, and slowly^ move the hand up 
and down. From the way in which the beads 
arrange themselves, on the lines of the hand and 
the fingers, as this is done, the diviner arrives at his 
conclusions. The medicine-man’s art descends from 
father to son, or if there be no son, to the prac- 
titioner’s younger brothers, to whom it is secretly 
taught. Ordeals are not in use. There is no 
order of priests strictly so called. The father of a 
household is the priest of his ancestors ; he otters 
the sacrifices and prayers (see § 4). 

(c) Northern tribes.--lt has already been men- 
tioned (§ 4 (c)) that the priests of the Banyoro in 
the Uganda Protectorate are called, equally with. 
the ancestral spirits whose worship they conduct, 
bachwezi. They combine the functions of priest, 
sorcerer, and witch-doctor, and each clan seems to 
rejoice in one such accredited official. But there 
are, besides these, private practitioners in black or 
white magic. The Bahima aristocracy have a pro- 
found belief in witchcraft. The country of Ankole 
used to be continually agitated by the ‘ smelling- 
out ’ of witches and wizards, and their execution. 
The Hima medicine-men collect a certain grass, of 
which they make hay. This hay is put into a jar 
of mead, banana- wine, or sorghum-beer, and left 
for twenty-four hours in one of the small huts or 
shrines already (§ 4) described. The liquor is 
afterwards removed, and drunk as a medicine. 
The medicine-men also make little oval-shaped 
or cubical pieces of wood, over which they mutter 
incantations, and then sell them for amulets, 
especially to persons who are troubled with sick- 
ness or bad dreams (Johnston, Uganda^ ii. 588, 
632). 

Among the Baganda the priests of gods and 
ancestral spirits were termed bamandwa. They 
wore aprons consisting of little white goat-skins, 
and were adorned with amulets. They were also 
diviners. If a man was travelling, and wished 
for news of his parents and his wife, he went to the 
mandwa, who, furnished with his nine cowry shells 
sewn on a strip of leather, would with this strip 
make the sign of the cross and fiing it before him, 
and then, as if inspired, would reply to the ques- 
tions. The cross was employed as a symbol by the 
priests before the introduction of Christianity. 
Besides the priests there were three classes of 
‘doctors’ in Uganda, viz. (1) musawo, a physi- 
cian, skilled in nerbs and the treatment of ulcers, 
wounds, and skin-diseases ; (2) mulogo, a sorcerer ; 
(3) mwahutwa, a poisoner. The mulogo is reputed 
to travel about at night stark naked, a disembodied 
spirit at ail events in some respects, and in his own 
belief as well as in that of others. If in this con- 
dition he dance at midnight before a banana 
plantation, the trees will wither and the fruit 
shrivel. He is said to exercise mesmeric influence 
over weak-minded people, ‘ He is used as a de- 
tective of criminals ^ (presumably a ‘ smeller-out 
and for casting love-charms or secretly injuring an 
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enemy* He is often confounded with the priest, 
and carries on the worship of spirits (Johnston, 
cit, ii. 678, 676). 

The Wa-yao and Mang'anja seem to possess no 
priests as a special order in whom are vested the 
right and duty of approaching the higher powers. 
As already mentioned (§ 4 ), the head of every 
family ohers the prayers and sacrifices to his 
ancestors, and a woman is often set apart as 
prophetess or diviner. The nisinganga practises 
as a physician, using simples and charms, and per« 
forming rough surgical operations. The diviner or 
sorcerer {mchisango) determines the cause of disease, 

* smells'Out ’ the witch who has produced sickness 
or misfortune, and generally advises (for a sub- 
stantial consideration) any clients who may seek 
his aid. This he does ostensibly by inspecting the 
contents of a gourd filled with sticks, bones, claws, 
pieces of pottery, and so forth, much in the way 
previously described, and by shaking a gourd- 
rattle filled with pebbles. After a death and on 
other occasions an inquiry is held. The diviner is 
usually a woman. On tne day appointed for the 
ceremony she proceeds, accompanied by a strong 
guard of armed men, to the place, and goes through 
a dance, wherein she is gradually wrought up into 
a more or less delirious condition, and is then sup- 
posed to be under the influence of the masom. 
Witches are believed not only to have supernatural 
knowledge, but also to be addicted to cannibaiism. 
They kill, as Hamlet’s father was killed, by instil- 
ling a powerful poison into the ear as the victim 
sleeps. When he is dead, they are believed to hold 
midnight orgies and eat the body. The person 
accused of witchcraft is required to undergo the 
poison-ordeal, which is rarefy refused, everybody, 
of course, being confident of innocence. Sometimes 
it is administered by ijroxy, the recipient being a 
dog or a fowl, which is tied to the accused. In 
case of refusal to undergo the test, the alleged 
witch used to be burnt. One who dies under the 
poison-ordeal is denied the ordinary rites of sepul- 
ture (Macdonald, chs. ii. iii. iv. v. xv.). Rain- 
making is practised, but there is no professional 
class of rain-makers. There is some evidence that 
the ceremonial clearing-out of wells by women, as 
among the Baronga, is a rain-charm. Mpambe is 
supplicated for rain. In an account given by a 
missionary of one such ceremony, which may pro- 
bably be taken as representative, the leading part 
was taken by the chiefs sister, who occupies an 
important position in the tribe. After prayer and 
dancing, ‘a large jar of water was brought and 
placed before the chief; first Mbudzi (his sister) 
washed her hands, arms, and face ; then water was 
poured over her by another woman ; then all the 
women rushed forward with calabashes in their 
hands, and, dipping^ them into the jar, threw the 
water into the air, with loud cries and wild 
gesticulations.’ Amulets and ‘ medicine ’ of difier- 
ent kinds are used for various purposes, offensive 
and defensive — for protection against thieves, 
against crocodiles and other fierce animals, to 
assist hunters, warriors, thieves, and so forth ; and 
objects are buried to bewitch, or at least they are 
discovered by diviners in the process of ‘ smelling- 
out.’ These practices, however, offer no striking 
peculiarity (Werner, 56, 76, 80). 

Among the Warundi the father or mother of the 
family acts as priest of the manes. Other objects of 
worship are served by special priests. The chief of 
these is Kiranga. As we have seen (p. 359*), his 
priest may be either a man or a woman, who is called 
by the same name as the divinity, and is held to be 
inspired by him. A kiranga is made in one or 
other of three ways: ( 1 ) by inheritance ; ( 2 ) by 
being struck by lightning ; or (3) by inspiration or 
possession during tne adoration of the sacred spear. 


Divination is practised by professors of the art 
similar to those among other Bantu tribes. The 
belief in witchcraft presents no special features. 
When sickness occurs, a medicine-man is called in 
to counteract the sorcery, though various vegetable 
remedies are known, as well as bleeding and cautery. 
Ordeals (red-hot iron or boiling water) are resorted 
to in order to discover the witch. The dead bodies 
of such as are convicted of sorcery are left unburied. 

The Awemba king was the chief priest of the 
milungu and of his ancestors, though the manage- 
ment of the ritual was generally left to the 
hasing^anga (pL of sing'anga), who formed the 
regular priesthood. ‘ Their main function was to 
interpret the will of the milungu and the mipashi 
(p. 359^), and to combat the evil enchantments of the 
sorcerers. They named children at birth, superin- 
tended the sacrifices, tended the sick, and charmed 
away diseases by divination and their amulets’ (JAl 
xxxvi. 155). Their office was not hereditary. Most of 
the old people claimed to be hosing' anga^ by virtue of 
their position as the oldest members of the family. 
There is a class of women who assert that they are 
ossessed by some dead chief. They hold what may 
e described as stances at times, and are regarded 
with great veneration. It need hardly be said that 
sorcery is an article of belief. The w^oshi (wizards 
or sorcerers) are reputed to compass, by means of 
black arts and powerful ' medicines,’ the death ol 
anybody wbo comes under their ban. They and 
they alone worship the vihanda[g. 359^), who impart 
to them instructions, ‘medicines,’ and power to 
change into predatory wild beasts. Wizards are 
sometimes possessed by vihanda {JAI, loc. cit.). 

{d) Western tribes. — Turning to the Western 
tribes, we have already mentioned the nganga in 
treating of the nail -fetishes (p. 361^). The other zin- 
ganga (pi. of nganga) — at any rate, among the Bavili 
— form a hierarchy, at the head of which is the king. 
Some of them are attached to special divinities or 
sacred groves. As might be expected, many of 
them officiate not merely as priests, but also as 
physicians ; for disease and misfortunes of all sorts 
are held here, as elsewhere, to be due to more than 
what Ave call natural causes. The nganga, there- 
fore, treats the sick, and, like his brethren among 
other branches of the Bantu race, provides pre- 
ventive ‘ medicines ’ intended to avert danger from 
witchcraft, weapons, wild beasts, and other possible 
fatalities. He also divines the origin and remedy 
for sickness, the wizard who has caused it, and 
many other matters connected with the hopes and 
fears of his clients. On the death of the king, the 
nganga mpuku, or chief diviner, decides by the aid 
of a magical mirror, in case of doubt, which of the 
eligible children of the royal princesses is to be the 
new king. Certain of the zinganga officiate in the 
administration of ordeals. In so far as these ordeals 
are distinguishable from other methods of divina- 
tion, they may be described as the taking of 
powdered bark of the Dkasa (tree) or the Bundu 
(herb), or passing of hot knives across the palms 
and calves of the accused. Some of the Upper 
Congo tribes are said to be happy enough to be 
destitute of any ordeal for witchcraft, and indeed 
of any nganga. 

7 . Supreme Nature-spirits.— (a) Central 

and S.E. tribes. — The most obscure and difficult 
question connected with the religion of the Bantu 
is whether they have any belief in a Supreme God, 
a Creator, an overruling Providence. Confining 
our attention for the moment to the Central and 
South-eastern tribes, we may say without fear of 
contradiction that the notion of creation is foreign 
to their minds. As they dwelt on a great continent, 
the question of the origin of heaven and earth never 
entered their thoughts. Concerning the origin oi 
men and of animals, they were not wholly devoid 
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of speculation. The Zulus speak of Unkulunkulu 
as the first of men, the man who in some way 
brought men into existence. But they are by no 
means agreed as to how he did so. BLe himself is 
said to have sprung out of a bed of reeds. It is not 
clear, however, that this expression is to be taken 
literally. Some were of opinion that he begat 
men, or that he made them out of a reed. Others 
thought he had dug them up or split them out of a 
stone. The word Unkulunkulu simply means the 
most remote ancestor known to a tribe or a clan. 
Every clan has its own Unkulunkulu, and the 
word is ordinarily used as equivalent indifferently 
to our ‘ great-great-grandfather ^ and ‘ great-great- 
grandmother’ (compare the nkulu of the Bavili, 
pp. 360^ S6P). Uthlanga is another name fre- 
quently cited as that of a Zulu creator. The word 
means a reed, and is metaphorically used for a 
source of being. Thus a father is described as the 
Uthlanga of his children, from which they stooled 
or broke off as the offsets from a reed. Unkulu- 
nkulu, in the sense of First Man, is sometimes said 
to have begotten men by Uthlanga ; in such a case 
Uthlanga is regarded as his wife. Umdahuko (from 
ukudahuka, ‘ to be broken off 0 is a third expression, 
sometimes used in a personal sense as ‘ the lord or 
chief who gives life,’ and identified with Uthlanga. 

Nor have the Zulus any belief in a personal, 
supreme, overruling Providence. There are tradi- 
tions of a lord, or chief, in heaven. Bishop 
Callaway, however, after a most patient inquiry, 
came to the conclusion that in the native mind 
there is hardly any notion of Deity, if any at all, 
wrapt up in their sayings about a heavenly chief. 
‘When [this expression] is applied to God, it is 
simply the result of [Christian] teaching. Among 
themselves he is not regarded as the Creator, nor 
as the Preserver of Men, but as a power ’ (Calla- 
way, op. cit 124). The result of M. Junod’s 
inquiries among the allied tribe of the Baronga is 
to the same eftect. The problem of creation does 
not trouble the Bonga mind. But the word Tilo, 
‘ Heaven,’ ordinarily applied to the sky, embraces a 
much vaguer, vaster, but quite embryonic notion. 
As such it means a place, and more than a place, 
a power which manifests itself in thunder or in 
portents such as , twins. It is called ‘ Lord,’ but is 
regarded for the most part as essentially im- 
personal. 

(&) Central The religious beliefs of the 

inland tribes have never been the subject of in- 
quiry so systematic and minute as that to which 
Callaway subjected the beliefs of the Zulus. But 
the evidence, so far as it goes, concerning the 
Basuto and the Bechuana is to the same effect. 
There is a wmrd common to these and other tribes 
of the interior which has been adopted by the 
missionaries to translate ‘God.’ It was adopted 
many years ago before the native ideas were fully 
understood ; and it is now too late to displace it, 
although, as it turns out, it v^as an unfortunate 
choice. That word is, in its Sechuana form, 
Morimo. It means a ghost or disembodied spirit, 
and it has a strong flavour of malevolence. 

‘ Morimo,' says Moffat, ‘ to those who knew anything about it, 
had been lepresented as a malevolent $do or thing.' Arbousset 
declares : ‘ All the blacks whom I have known are atheists, but 
it would not be difficult to find amongst them some theists,’ 
This seems contradictory. What he probably means is that 
individuals might be found, though he had not met them, who 
had a vague speculative notion of a Supreme Being. He goes 
on : * Their atheism, however, does not prevent their being 
extremely superstitious, or from rendering a kind of worship to 
their ancestors, whom they call Barimo, or in the singular 
ifonmo' (Arbousset, 39). Banmo beyond doubt means the 
ancestral manes. A phrase for dying is * going to Barimo.* A 
lunatic, or one delirious or talking foolishly, is called Barimo, 
that is, one possessed by one or more of the manes. There is 
another plural of namely, Merimo, which is often trans- 

lated ‘ ^ods,' and which is the word used in the Sesuto phrase 
above cited (§ 4 ) for cattle. In the tongue of the Bavenda the word 
Uodzima, which is a dialectic form of Morimo, means ‘ nothing 


else but the totality of the good souls of their ancestors, who have 
not been valoi [maleficent sorcerers], with the founder of their 
tribe as head, and the ruling chief as living representative. 
Besides this Modzimo, of which the plural is Vadzimo [corre- 
sponding to Banmo], meaning the single souls of their ancestors, 
they also have Medzimo [corresponding to Alerimo], another 
plural of Modzimo, which denotes the many objects on earth 
which have been made the visible representative of the ancestors 
of each clan and family.’ Among these M edzimo are enumerated 
‘ cattle, goats, sheep, or weapons and tools of old dead ancestors.’ 
‘ Even shrubs, flowers, or rushes,’ we are told, ‘ may be created 
Medzimo" {JAI xxxv. 378 f.). 

Besides the Modzimo, the Bavenda are said to 
have a dim idea of a Creator, whom they call 
Kosana, and who no longer interferes with the 
affairs of the world. He has left the business in 
the hands of another divinity named Ralowimba, 
who is the rewarder of good and the punisher of 
evil. Ralowimba is much feared, and in everyday 
life the people pray to him, though the two annual 
sacrifices at ploughing and at harvest, and sacrifices 
ordered by the witch-doctors on account of illness 
or calamities, are offered exclusively to Modzimo. 
There is a third deity named Thovela, the protector 
of pregnant women and unborn children, and of the 
stranger and visitor travelling through the country. 
The Bavenda have a tradition that they are immi- 
grants into the Transvaal from another country. 
Their language points to their affinity with the 
peoples of the Great Lakes, though it has been 
thought that they came from the Lower Congo 
(ih. 378, 365). The belief in the gods just men- 
tioned is quite different from that of the more 
southerly tribes, and it seems to need more ex- 
tended inquiry. All attributions, for example, to 
savage and barbarous peoples of belief in a god who 
dispenses rewards and punishments after death are 
to oe received with great caution. Such state- 
ments are generally foreign to their religious ideas, 
and on close examination are discovered to be 
founded on a misapprehension. 

(c) South-western tribes. — The Herero word used 
by the missionaries to translate ‘ God ’ is Mukuru 
— a choice as unfortunate as the others we have 
noted, since it is the same word as that used for a 
deceased father or person of importance who has 
attained guasi-Aivui^ honours. When the Hereros 
entered what is now German territory, they found 
in possession of the country, besides the Bushmen, 
a people called the Ovambo, or Hill Damaras. 
Concerning the Ovamho little is known. They 
are, unlike the Hereros, a peaceful and retiring 
people, and are probably earlier Bantu immigrants 
considerably mingled with Hottentot blood. In 
common with the Ovambo, the Hereros have a 
word, Kalunga or Karunga, which seems to be 
etymologically related to the Zulu word Unkulun- 
kulu. Kalunga is said to be the name among the 
Ovambo of a mythical being who ^ves fertility 
to the fields, and kills only very bad people. He 
has, according to Ovambo tradition, a wife named 
Musisi, and two children, a girl and a boy. He 
lives in the ground near the chief village. In one 
tale it is related how he came up from the earth 
and ‘created’ from ouna (‘little things’) which he 
set up three couples, the ancestors of the Ovambo, 
the Bushmen, and the Hereros. His residence in 
the ground, and the fact that the word musisi is 
the singular of actsisi, the spirits of the dead, 
oint to his being a deified ancestor. This identi- 
cation is the more probable if it be the fact, 
as reported by one of the missionaries, that the 
Hereros hold Mukuru, Musisi, and Karunga to be 
one and the same. Yet, according to another mis- 
sionary, Karunga is to be distinguished from the 
ovaktiru, and never was a human being. On the 
whole, the same vagueness and uncertainty on these 
subjects as in the case of the Central and South- 
eastern tribes is characteristic of the Ovambo and 
Hereros. Their practical interest is centred in 
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the omhuru, to whom alone they offer sacrifice, 
though the Hereros sometimes cry to Karunga for 
help in danger, and on the occasion of a violent 
thunderstorm they pray to Karunga and Musisi to 
go away and flash into the animals of the field and 
into the trees. According to their legend of origin, 
the human race is to be traced to a tree called 
Omumborombonga, near Ondonga, out of which a 
man and woman came in the beginning (S. Afr. F. 
L. Journ. i. 67, ii. 88 ff.). 

(d) Northern tribes, — Dr. Bleek, whose etymology 
has been generally accepted, connects with Kal- 
unga and Unkulunkulu a word we have already 
found in use among several of the Northern tribes, 
and translated by the missionaries as * God.’ That 
word, Mulungu, is applied by the Wa-yao ‘to the 
human lisoka (p, 358^) when regarded as an object 
of worship or as an inhabitant of the spirit- world. 
But it is also used to denote that spirit- world in 
general or, more properly speaking, the aggregate 
of the spirits of all the dead. The plural form of 
the word is rarely heard, unless when the allusion 
is made to the souls in their individualities. . . . 
The untaught Yao refuses to assign to it any idea 
of being or personality. It is to him more a quality 
or faculty of the human nature whose signification 
he has extended so as to embrace the whole spirit- 
world. . . . Yet the Yao approaches closely to the 
idea of personality and a personal being when he 
speaks of what Mulungu has done and is doing. 
It is Mulungu who made the world and man and 
animals. . . . Mulungu is also regarded as the 
agent in anything mysterious. “ It^ Mulungu ” is 
the Yao exclamation on being shown anything 
that is beyond the range of his understanding. 
When it thunders Mulungu is speaking ; and the 
rainbow is Mulungu’s bow. Mulungu is sometimes 
represented as assigning to the spirits their various 
places in the spirit- world. He arranges them in 
rows or tiers. If, however, we consider the various 
applications of the name and the usages connected 
with it, and compare it with the Zulu Unkulu- 
nkulu and the Eonga Tiloj we are compelled to the 
inference that there is a very small element of 
personality in it. It is vague, and essentially 
impersonal. When a missionary endeavoured by 
means of it to convey to a Yao the idea of a 
ersonal God, such as Christians entertain, the 
eathen beginning to grasp the idea spoke of Che 
Mulungu (Mr. God !), as if without the personal 
prefix it meant something quite different to him 
[JAI xxxii. 94 ; Macdonald, i. 67). 

The Mang’anja are acquainted with the word 
Mulungu, which in their dialect is Morungo, But 
the word they generally use for the same con- 
ception is Mparrwe. Mpambe is invoked for rain. 
In some parts the word is reported as meaning 
thunder, and sometimes lightning. Among the 
tribes of the coast Muungu or Mulungu seems to 
mean ‘Heaven,’ and thus to correspond with the 
Ronga Tilo (Krapf, Suahili Diet,, Lond. 1882, s.v,^ 
Molonka, which appears to be the same word, is 
the name given by the Baton ga on the banks of 
the Zambesi to that river (Thomas, Eleven Years 
in Central S. Africa, 377). 

The use of the word Mulungu by the Warundi 
and Awemba has been explained in § 4. The 
latter people acknowledge but do not worship a 
vague being, in some sense supreme, called Leza. 
He is said to be the judge of the dead, dividing 
them into vihanda, or evil spirits, and mipashi,^ or 
good spirits. This recalls the Yao representation 
of Mulungu as arranging the dead in tiers. Pro- 
bably neither statement is indigenous to the Bantu 
mind. The name of Leza is invoked only in bless- 
ing or in cursing; but the ordeal which a man 
accused of witchcraft or other serious crime is 
required to undergo is said to be regarded as an 


appeal to Leza. In any case he is not anthropo- 
morphic, and receives no direct worship ; he is 
little if anything more than a name. 

Further still to the north the Bahima have no 
clear idea of an overruling God. It is said indeed 
that they have a name for God ; but such name is 
apparently associated only with the sky, the rain, 
ana the thunderstorm. Whether the Baganda re- 
cognized any Supreme Being is at least doubtful. 

it appears from the foregoing account of the 
beliefs of the Northern tribes that, while among 
none of them, so far as we know, is there, any more 
than among the Central and Southern tribes, a de- 
finite idea of a Supreme Being, there is a tendency 
towards polytheism. Many, mdeed, of the tribes 
recognize and have entered into relations of worship 
with beings so much above mankind, either living 
in the flesh or in the state of disembodied spirits, 
that they may fairly be described as gods (see § 4). 
Whether these gods have been developed, as Sir 
Harry Johnston and others think, from ancestral 
manes, or owe their origin to local spirits, or to 
vaster, more vaguely conceived nature-spirits, is a 
very difficult question. 

(e) Western tribes, — Nature-spirits at all events 
seem to play their part in the religion of the 
Western tribes. We nave seen (§ 4) that localized 
spirits are commonly known. 

According to the belief of the Bavili (if we may 
trust Mr. Dennett’s exposition in his book, At the 
Back of the Black Man^s Mind), the world as con- 
ceived by them is filled with Bakici Bad (pi. of 
Nkici Cl), This phrase he translates as ‘ speaking 
powers on earth.’ To these Bakici Baci a numW 
of sacred groves, which are known by their various 
names, are dedicated. Various kinds of trees and 
animals are also held sacred, or Bakici Baci. All 
the provinces of the kingdom and the rivers are in 
addition reckoned sacred, and the representatives 
of all the different families owning sacred ground 
within the kingdom are Bakici Baci. One of the 
titles of the king is Nkici Ci ; and he is said to be 
regarded as the product and final effect of the 
Bakici Baci. Certain of the Bakici Baci, such as 
Xikamaci, the north wind, and others, besides the 
king, are regarded as living beings and are pro- 
pitiated. But, speaking generally, they are not 
objects of worship — still less actu^ gods. They 
may be vaguely recognized as ‘ powers ’ ; they are 
rather, it would seem, saci'ed categories, in which 
practically everything (including many things that 
to us are mere abstractions) is included. 

They are said to be the personal attributes o-r 
manifestations of Nzambi. Over the concept of 
Nzambi, however, no little obscurity hangs. The 
name is found under various forms among all the 
Western Bantu, and perhaps even among the 
true Negroes to the north of the Gulf of Guinea. 
Its meaning is quite unknown. A wider know- 
ledge of Bantu philology is required to interpret 
it than is possessed by anybody who has hitherto 
guessed at it. Among the South-western tribe of 
the Hereros, Ndyambi is said to be identical with 
Karunga, already discussed. By the Barotse, 
Nyambe is sometimes identified with the sun, 
sometimes regarded more vaguely as a kind of 
Supreme Being, and the progenitor by a female 
being of the animals and man. Concerning the 
Mpongwe our information is contradictory. Dr. 
Nassau represents the people as speaking of Njambi 
as their father, and attributing to him the making 
of things in general. They suppose him to exist 
from an indefinite time past, and to have made 
some spirits, but not necessarily all. Those whom 
he has made live with him in Njambi’s Town. Dr, 
Nassau, however, quotes an earlier missionary who 
refers to Onyambe as hateful and wicked, and ^ 
only one of two spirits associated under ‘God’ in 
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the government of the world, hut apparently with 
very little influence. The Fans, near neighbours 
of the Mpongwe, are reported to believe in a 
number of gods at the head of whom stands Nzame, 
or Anyambi, the Father who made or begat all 
things. But the accounts given by the missionaries 
vary so much that it is impossible, in the present 
state of our information, to be sure of the exact 
status of the ‘god’ in question. In any case he 
has long ago deserted the world, and is indifferent 
to human wants and sufferings. On the Upper 
Congo, Njambe figures as only one of four seem- 
ingly equal beings. He is the author of death, 
sickness, and evils of all kinds ; Libanza, another 
of the four, being called ‘ Creator.’ On the Lower 
Congo two beings are spoken of: Nzambi and 
Nzambi Mpungu. The latter is generally repre- 
sented as superior to the former, who is sometimes 
called his daughter, sometimes his wife, and 
sometimes is a male undergod. Nzambi, as a 
female being, is the subject oi many legends. She 
is always ‘ spoken of as the “ mother,” generally of 
a beautiful daughter, or as a great princess calling 
all the animals about her to some great meeting, or 
palaver ; or as a poor woman carrying a thirsty or 
hungry infant on her back, begging for food, who 
then reveals herself and punishes those who refused 
her drink or food by drowning them, or by re- 
warding with great and rich presents those who 
have given her child drink. Animals and people 
refer their palavers to her as judge’ (Dennett, 
Fjort, 2). Mr. Dennett has, however, in a more 
recent work given a different version of Nzambi. 
According to this, Nzambi is the abstract idea, 
the cause. ‘From the abstract Nzambi proceed 
Nzambi Mpungu, Nzambi Ci, and Kiel.’ Nzambi 
Mpungu is ‘God Almighty, the father God who 
dwells in the heavens and is the guardian of the 
fire ’ ; Nzambi Ci is ‘ God the essence, the God on 
earth, the great princess, the mother of all the 
animals, the one who promises her daughter to the 
animal who shall bring her the fire from heaven,’ 
the Nzambi, in short, of his earlier account ; Kici is 
‘the mysterious inherent quality in things that 
causes the Bavili to fear and respect.’ Mr. Den- 
nett proceeds to say that ‘it is not unnatural that, 
one of the personalities of Zambi being Kici, his 
powers (or perhaps attributes) are called Bakici 
Baci, the speaking powers on earth, and that their 
product or final effect is Nkici’ci (Kici on earth), 
one of the tribes of the king Maluango’ {Black 
Man^s Mind^ 105, 166). Elsewhere, how^ever, he 
makes Nyambi (to which he attaches the same 
meaning as to Nzambi) the nephew of Bunzi, the 
South Wind, and one of the Bakici Baci, while ad- 
mitting that ‘ some people call God Nyambi instead 
of Nzambi’ (ib, 116). This agrees more nearly 
with Bastian’s account. He represents Nzambi as 
a family fetish, originally descended from Bunzi, 
the Father and Mother of All, a local fetish or 
divinity of Moanda. It is, however, a fetish of 
high rank, since special powers for the consecration 
of other fetishes are assigned to it. It seems, in 
fact, to be the royal fetish ; for pork is the orunda 
of all its worshippers, and pork, as we know, is 
forbidden to the royal family. When a woman 
becomes pregnant she is required to appear before 
Nzambi, in order that the nganga inspired by the 
fetish may formally declare her condition, paint 
her, and put a girdle round her as an amulet for 
easy delivery. Not until then is she permitted 
to mention the fact of her pregnancy (Bastian, 
Loango-KusU, i. 175, 173). 

On the whole, we may probably conclude that 
the Western tribes have developed the belief in 
‘a relatively Supreme Being,’ to use Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s phrase, to a point at which, though still 
vague, it does embrace the idea of the author of 


the present condition of the world as they know it, 
and that of a far-away, somnolent and indifferent 
overlord, whose government is exercised by inferior 
and practically independent chiefs, comparable with 
the subordinate chiefs of a Bantu realm. These, 
the real powers with which mankind comes into 
contact, are not arranged in any system intelligible 
to us from our present information. They com- 
prise all the personal beings imagined to infest the 
native’s environment, whether unseen or attached 
to a ‘fetish,’ or to superintend the affairs of the 
world, including a vast variety of more or less 
vaguely conceived nature-spirits. Unless secured 
to a protective fetish, or unless ancestral spirits, 
their activity is dreaded as at all events primarily 
hostile. Even their favour is of a very precarious 
description, easily lost by the neglect, voluntary or 
involuntary, of offerings or of some orunda. 

Conclusion, — Bantu religion thus divides into 
two great branches. The religion of the roving 
and warlike tribes of the centre and south of the 
continent is pure, or nearly pure, worship of 
ancestors. That of the more settled and agri- 
cultural tribes of the Great Lakes and the west 
of the continent is a mingled worship of nature- 
spirits and ancestors. Partly corresponding with 
this division is the distribution of the names TJn- 
knlunkulu and Nzambi. Neither of these names 
has been reported from the north-eastern region, 
which was the centre of distribution of the Bantu 
peoples. The one has been developed on the 
eastern side of the continent among the ancestor- 
worshipping tribes ; the other on the western side 
among tne tribes acknowledging nature-spirits and 
paying worship to them as well as to the manes. 
But, whereas the former do not, so far as we can 
discover, attach a definite personal concept to Un- 
kulunkulu or its etymological variants, Nzambi, 
on the other hand, among the Western tribes, does 
seem to convey a personal meaning, and is the 
subject of many mythological stories. It has been 
suggested with probability that these two names, 
with the two different types of mental and 
religious evolution which they mark, indicate 
separate streams of emigration by distinct branches 
of the Bantu race. But whether the distinction 
had arisen before these two branches parted com- 

any, or how far the evolution was helped or 

inaered by the climate, the nature of the country, 
the habits consequently acq^uired by the people, and 
the influence of other races, nas yet to be determined. 

LiTERATtruE.— Our information with regard to nearly all the 
Bantu peoples is of a fragmentary description. Those best 
known to us are the tribes inhabiting the southern part of the 
central plateau of South Africa and the coast-fringe from 
pelagoa Bay southwards. In the following list no attempt 
is made to enumerate more than the principal works to which 
we are indebted for our knowledge of the customs and religion 
of the Bantu. Incidental contributions of value are often to 
be found in other writings by missionaries, travellers, and 
administrators. 

I. South-eastern tribes: John Maclean, A Compendium 
of Kafir Laws and Customs^ Cape Town, 1866 [intended for 
use in the courts of British Kaffraria] ; H. Callaway, 
Nursery Tales^ Traditions and Histories of the Zulus^ London, 
1868, also Religious System of the Amazulu, London, 1870 [both 
fragments, but of the highest value]; Henri Junod, Les 
Baronga, Neuchatel, 1898 [the only systematic monograph 
on any of the tribes hitherto published] ; Report of the Cape 
Government Commission on Native Laws and Customs^ Cape 
Town, 1883 

II. Central tribes- General reference may be made to 
the writings of the missionaries : Moffat, Missionary Labours 
in S. Africa, London, 1842 ; Campbell, Travels in South Africa, 
3 vols., Lond. 1815-22 ; Casalis, Les Bassoutos, Pans, 1859 
(Eng. tr, London, 1861); Merensky, Beitrage zur Kenntniss 
Sud'Afrikas, Berlin, 1876 ; Mackenzie, Ten Tears North of 
the Orange River, Edinburgh, 1871, Day-Dawn in Dark Places, 
London, 1884, Austral Jijnca, 2 vols., ih, 1887; Thomas, 
Eleven Years in Central S. Africa, London, 1872 ; Arbousset 
and Daumas, Exploratory Tour, Cape Town, 1846, and others, 
and of numerous explorers, 

in. Southwestern tribes: Andersson, Lake Ngami: 
Explorations and Discoveries during four Tears’ Wanderings in 
the Wilds of South-western Africa, London, 1866 ; Edward 
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Dannert, Zum Reckte der H&rero^ Berlin, 1906 [a juridical 
treatise by a German official] ; articles on the Herero and Ovambo 
by German missionaries m the South African Folk-Lore Journals 
Cape Town, 1879-1880. 

IV. Nobtsern- TRIBES' Sir Harry H. Johnston, The 
Uganda Protectorate, 2 vols., London, 1902, olso British Central 
Africa, London, 1897 ; J. F. Cunningham, Uganda and its 
Peoples, London, 1905; J. M. M. van der Burgt, Un Grand 
Peuple de I'Afnque Equatonale, Bois-Ie-Duc, 1904 [a work by a 
Roman Catholic missionary on the Warundi] ; Duff Macdonald, 
Africana ; or, the Heart of Heathen Africa, 2 vols., London, 
1882 [a valuable work by a Scottish missionary to the Wa*yao 
and Mang’anja of the Shire Highlands]; A. Werner, The 
Natives of British Central Africa, London, 1906 [dealing chiefly 
with the same two tribes]. The Swahili and other tribes of the east 
coast have been to a large extent Arabized. For the most part 
they profess Muhammadanism, which is, however, greatly de- 
based by native superstitions. They need no special treatment 
The Masai, and neighbouring peoples of mingled Hamitic and 
Negro or Bantu blood, do not come within the limits of this article. 

V. Western or Forest tribes— F or the coastal tribes, 
A. Bastian, Hin Besuch in San Salvador, Bremen, 1859, also 


Lie Deutsche Expedition an der Loango-Kuste, 2 vols., Jena, 
1874; Heli Chatelain, P'olk-tales of Angola, Boston, 1894; 
M. H. Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, London, 1897, also 
West AJrican Studies, 1899 ; R, E. Dennett, Notes on the Folk- 
lore of the Fjort, London, 1898, also At the Back of the Black 
Man*8 Mind, 1906. To these must be added the old writers 
Proy^, Eistoire de Loango, Kakongo, et aiUres royaumes 
d'Afrique, Pans, 1776, and Merolla, ‘ A Voyage to Congo, and 
several other Countries in the South Africk ... in the Year 
1682,’ in Churchill, Collection of Voyages and Travels, i., Lend. 
1732, as first-hand authorities, all the more important because 
they describe (though often without understanding it) the con- 
dition of native society before it became so largely contaminated 
by foreign mtercourse. For the more inland tribes, see Du 
Chaillu, Explorations and Adventures in South Africa, 
London, 1861, also A Journey to Ashangoland, 1867; Sir 
H. H. Johnston, The River Congo, London, 1884. Bentley, 
Pioneering on the Congo, 2 vols., London, 1900, the works of 
other members of the Baptist mission bo the Congo, and 
Coillard, On the Threshold of Central Africa, Lend. 1897, and 
the works of other French Protestant missionaries to the Barotse, 
should also be mentioned. E. SIDNEY HaKTLAND. 
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Christian- 

New Testament (J. V. Bartlet), p. 375. 

Early (Kirsopp Lake), p. 379. 

Later (H. G. Wood), p. 390. 

Greek and Roman.— See Initiation. 

Hindu (D. Mackichan), p. 406. 

BAPTISM (Ethnic).— Among many peoples a 
rite is found, performed either at infancy or later 
in life, which has considerable likeness to the 
ceremony of Christian baptism. Sometimes that 
likeness is only on the surface ; in other cases it 
extends deeper, and the pagan rite has also a 
religious and ethical purpose. The use of water 
in such a ceremony is connected with its more 
general ceremonial use among heathen races as a 
means of ritual purification. This subject will be 
considered by itself (see PURIFICATION) ; we con- 
fine ourselves here to such rites as may be described 
as baptismal, and to an inquiry into the rationale 
of these, as well as into the causes which have led 
to water being used for this purpose. 

1, Origin of ethnie baptismal rites. — First, let 
it be clearly understood that the ceremonial use of 
water in rites which are sometimes exceedingly 
simple, but at other times are profoundly symbolic 
and complex, though now inextricably connected 
with other opinions regarding its nature and 
power, has proceeded by a regular process of evolu- 
tion from the simple use of water as a cleansing 
and purifying medium. Water obviously purifies 
the body from dirt ; then, as its powers become en- 
hanced in the primitive mind, it can cleanse from 
evil considered as a material or spiritual pollution, 
or can ward it off by a species of magical virtue ; 
until, finally, it comes to be thought that it can 
also cleanse from the stain of moral guilt. This 
comes into view when it is considered that the 
ceremonial use of water occurs frequently at pre- 
cisely those times which require its ordinary 
purifying powers, e.g. childbirth, or after contact 
of the person with disease or death. We shall 
now refer to some of the causes which have ex- 
tended the idea of simple purification by water, or 
have transformed it into a special ceremonial 
purificatory rite, more or less symbolic, and con- 
nected witri the giving of a name. 

2. Mother and child tabu at birth . — As a result 
of the general theory of sexual tabu, by which, 
through the mystery which surrounds certain 
periodic or occasional functions of woman’s life, 
she is considered more or less dangerous, and must 
therefore be avoided, it is usuaJ among savage 
races for the woman, during and after childbirtn, 
to be set apart from her fellows. She is frequently 


Jewish (A. J. H. W. Brandt), p. 408. 

Muhammadan (D. B. Macdonald), p. 409. 

Parsi. — See ‘ Indian ’ and Initiation (Parsi). 

Polynesian (L. H. Gray), p. 410 . 

Sikh. — See ‘ Indian,’ p. 406. 

Teutonic (E. Mogk), p. 410. 

Ugro-Finnic.— See Initiation. 

isolated in a special hnt prepared for her, as in 
certain parts of Australia, in North America, and 
m New Zealand (JAI ii. 268 ; Petitot, Traditions 
indiennes du Canada nord-ouesty Paris, 1886, p. 257 ; 
Shortland, Traditions and Superstitions of the 
New Zealanders, London, 1864, p. 143) ; elsewhere 
she is set apart for some days after the birth 
to undergo rites of^ purification. Childbirth is 
one of those crises in human life, occasional or 
periodic, in which the persons passing through 
them are regarded as centres of danger either to 
themselves or to others. It is as a result of tMs 
primitive belief that the period of maternity is a 
period of ceremonial ‘ uncleanness ’ ; the woman is 
then tabu. But equally the child, which is part 
of herself, and has been in such close contact with 
the mother, is also unclean— another centre of 
danger. As a rule, therefore, whatever ceremonies 
have to be undergone by the mother to remove the 
tabu have also to be participated in by the child. 
Thus, with the Koragars ot West India, mother 
and child are ceremonially unclean for five days, 
and both are restored to purity by a tepid bath 
(AValhouse, JAI\y. 375). 

Among the Polynesians the child is tapu, and 
can be touched by none but sacred persons. He 
becomes noa (free from tapu) by the father touch- 
ing him with roast fern root, which he then eats. 
Next morning the eldest relative in the female 
line does the same (Shortland, op. eit. 143). Lus- 
tration of the woman and newborn child is prac- 
tised among the American Indians, Ne^oes, and 
Hottentots, who purify both mother and child by 
smearing them * after the uncleanly native fashion ’ 
(Tylor, Frim. Cult.^ ii. 432). Among the Karens 
‘children are supposed to come into the world 
defiled, and, unless that defilement is removed, 
they will be unfortunate and unsuccessful in their 
undertakings.’ This defilement is therefore fanned 
away by one of the elders with appropriate words, 
after which he binds thread round the child’s wrist 
and gives it a name [JRASBe xxxvii. pt. 2, 131). 
So with the Malays, infants are purified by fumi- 
gation, and women after childbirth are half -roasted 
over the purificatory fire (Skeat, Malay Magic, 
London, 1900, 77). 

3. Mother and chUd at the mercy of evil spirits. 
—In addition to mother and child being regarded 
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as unclean or tatu, they are also, according to a 
widely distributed opinion, especially subject to 
the attack of evil spirits. Their very helplessness 
probably suggested this idea among peoples who 
believea themselves surrounded at all times by hosts 
of spirits ready to snatch them away or to do them 
an ill turn. The child is thought by the people of 
East Central Africa to be most open to attack 
until seven days old. Here the spirits are pro- 
pitiated by sacrifice (Macdonald, Africana^ London, 
1882, i. 224). The Kalmuks drive off the evil spirits 
from mother and child by rushing about, shout- 
ing and brandishing cudgels (Pallas, Meisen, St. 
Petersburg, 1771-76, L 360), while the tribes of 
the Malay Peninsula scare them away with bon- 
fires (Jour, Ind, Arch, i. 270). A similar pre- 
caution is prescribed by the Parsi sacred books — 
fire or a lamp is kept lit for three days to keep 
away the Devs and Drujs, wizards and witches, 
who use their utmost efforts to kill mother and 
child (West, Pahlavi Texts, i. 316, 343-344, iii. 
277). Such beliefs have survived among the Euro- 
pean peasantry, but with them it is now mostly 
either witches or fairies who are feared. In some 
districts witches were believed to carry off children 
to devour them in a ritual orgy at the Sabbat; 
while fairies stole the child in order to brin^ it up 
among themselves, leaving a puny changeling in 
its place. Hence the recent Scandinavian custom 
of never letting the fire out till the child is baptized 
—a custom identical with one followed by the 
ancient Romans; and the Celtic practice oi pro- 
tecting mother and child from fairies, spirits, and 
the like by carrying fire round them sunwise. 

4 . Eemoval of tabu, — In order to remove the 
dangerous influences which were supposed to 
emanate from the child and to neutralize the evils 
to which it was in turn exposed, various methods 
were and are resorted to. Among these are puri- 
fication by water, or by blood, or by fire, while 
analogous rites at birth or puberty, frequently in 
connexion with the name-giving ceremony, are 
tatuing, circumcision, and other bodily mutila- 
tions, or initiation, with the simulation of death 
and re-birth. Where such efibrts had for their 
end the removal of tabu, they were mainly of a 
purificatory nature. The tabu, in savage opinion, 
resembles both a contagious and an infectious 
disease. It is a kind of invisible essence, surround- 
ing the tabued person or thing, and easily passing 
over to other things and persons. All rites for 
removal of tabu are, therefore, largely purificatory. 
Much the same may be said of the evil influences 
to which mother or child is exposed. But their 
removal is effected not only by purificatory rites, 
but by magical ceremonies, by sacrifices, or by 
terronzing them. Examples of various methods 
of removing tabu or external evil influences may 
be referred to. The subject is frequently placed 
by the fire, or fumigated with smoke or incense. 
Or the tabu or the evil is wiped or scraped off 
with the hands, which are then washed, or with 
a scraper, which is afterwards buried or destroyed. 
Or, again, the evU is transferred bodily to some 
other person or thing, according to a wide-spread 
series of rites of which that of the scapegoat is an 
instance, and that of ‘carrying out death ^another. 
But the most natural method of all is that of 
washing or lustration with water. ‘ The tabu 
essence, as if exuding from the pores and clinging 
to the skin, like a contagious disease, is wiped off 
with water, the universal cleanser’ (Crawley, 
Mystic Rose, London, 1902, 228). With the Jews, 
washing with water was one of the necessary cere- 
monial methods of removing uncleanness or tabu ; 
so among the Navahos the man who has touched 
a dead body must remove his clothes and wash 
himself before he mingles with his fellows (BE, 


First Report, p. 123); and Skeat tells us that 
among the Malays purification of mother and child 
is usually accomplished by means of fire or a 
mixture of rice- flour and water (op, cit, 77 ), the 
process not only removing tabu, but ‘destroying 
the active potentialities of evil spirits.’ This 
ceremonial use of water is further illustrated by 
its use among the Kafirs, who, as Lichtenstein 
says (Travels in Southern Africa, London, 1812-15, 
i. 257), remove the contagion of the guilt of 
murder, of death, or of magic, by washing. So 
Basuto warriors bathe after battle to wash off the 
ghosts of their victims, ® medicines ’ being put in 
the water by a sorcerer farther up the stream 
(Casalis, Basutos, London, 1861, p. 258). The wash- 
ing with lustral water is thus necessary to remove 
the contagion of ‘ uncleanness ’ ; it is also a safe- 
guard agamst impending evil, and^ acts as a kind 
of magic armour which turns aside the attacks 
of a visible or invisible foe. We go on now to 
ask why water should have this efficacy, as a 
preliminary to showing its actual use in ethnic 
baptismal rites. 

5 . Water as a safeguard, — The animistic theory 
of the universe which underlies all primitive re- 
ligion and philosophy suggested that water was a 
living being, which, in so far as it assisted the 
processes of growth and aided men in other ways, 
might be presumed to be beneficent. But even 
apart from the animistic theory, water, more than 
any other thing in the universe, seemed to be 
alive. Its motion, its sound, its power, hinted at 
life; hence the vivid Hebrew phrase (occurring 
with other peoples also) of ‘living water.* It may 
be presumed also that man soon discovered the 
purifying effects of water for himself; its power 
of quenching thirst he already knew ; that of in- 
vigorating tne body by a plunge in its cool waves 
he must soon have found out, for he did not confine 
this invigorating process to himself, but even bathed 
the images of his gods on stated occasions, in order 
to renew their powers. The further idea arose, 
aided by the belief in a spirit or divinity of the 
waters, that certain waters, more usually springs, 
lakes, or wells, had miraculous healing properties 
— a belief which has survived centuries of Christi- 
anity. We find these various beliefs about the 
Water of Life conferring immortality, strength, 
or beauty, or about the Fountain of Youth, 
idealized in folk-lore in the many European folk- 
tales, with parallels from all stages of barbaric 
and savage culture (cf. MacCulloch, CF, London, 
1905, ch. 3). Another concrete survival of such 
primitive ideas is the belief that no spirit or power 
of evil can cross running water. It was thus by a 
logical process that water, considered as having 
all these various powers and as being itself the 
vehicle or abode of spirits favourable to man, 
should have been used as one method of removing 
the contagion of tabu or the influence of evu 
spirits, or at a higher stage should have been held 
to possess the power of removing the guilt of sin. 
This last function may he conveniently illustrated 
by the Hindu belief in sacred rivers, e,g, the 
Ganges, in which the sins of a lifetime may be 
removed by a plunge — a process known also to the 
superstitious Roman whom Juvenal (vi. 520-23) 
satirizes for washing away Ms sins by dipping his 
head three times in the waters of the Tiber. 
Water, Avhich removed dirt from the body, could 
therefore remove the contagion of tabu ; and if it 
could do this, it was presumed that it had the 
further power of removing the stain of moral evil. 
It is on such a basis that what are justly to be 
called ethnic baptismal rites are founded. Pri- 
marily, they are simple purifications to remove 
tabu, or to ward oft spirits who are Intent on 
doing the child an injury. Then they are con- 
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nected with the process of name-giving. Lastly, 
with some correspondence to Christian adult bap- 
tism, they are used at initiations or before the 
celebration of Mysteries, and have then a certain 
ethical content ; they remove sin. But all alike 
arose out of the necessary washing of the child 
after birth, which is itself sometimes a religions 
rite, connected also with name-giving, and from 
those primitive ideas about water just referred to. 
Each of these stages will now be considered 
separately. 

6. Ceremonial lustration without name^iving . — 
Among the people of Sarac, E. Africa, it is custom- 
ary to wash the child, when it is three days old, with 
water which has been specially blessed for this pur- 
pose (Munzinger, Ostafr,Stud., Gotha, 1865, p. 387). 
The act has even greater significance among the 
Basutos, with whom the Naka, when he comes to 
consecrate the child, makes a foam out of water 
and various ‘ medicines,’ with which he lathers the 
child’s head. He then binds a medicine bag round 
his thighs (Tylor, Prim. CulO ii. 435). Among 
many S. African tribes-— Giacas, Gcalekas, Tembus, 
Pondos, Pondomisi, Fingoes, etc. — the mother is 
secluded for a month after the birth. The father 
slaughters an ox to obtain the favour of the 
ancestral spirits, and during the month wise women 
sprinkle the child daily with a decoction of herbs, 
and repeat meaningless hymns to ensure its de- 
velopment and health. It is also passed through 
the smoke of aromatic wood to bring it wisdom, 
vigour, and valour. Later the father gives the 
child a name, usually from some passing event. 
Similar customs prevail among the Yaos, Makololo, 
Machuas, Angoni, and other East African peoples 
(Macdonald, JAl xix. 267, xxii, 100). A com- 
bined use of water and fire is found among the 
Jakun tribes of the Malay Peninsula, who wash 
the newborn child in a stream, and then, bringing 
it back to the hut, pass it frequently over a newly- 
kindled fire on which pieces of sweet-smelling wood 
have been thrown {Jour. Ind. Arch. ii. 264) ; while 
in Java the ceremony consists in shaving the child’s 
head forty days after birth, before an assembled 
throng, after which he is dipped in a brook. In 
Fiji the child’s first bath is made the occasion of 
a feast ; in Uvea, at the feast held after the birth 
of a child, his head is ceremonially sprinkled with 
water ; while in Rotuma the head, face, gums and 
lips of the newly-bom are rubbed with salt water 
and coco-nut ou (Ploss, Das Kind, i. 258). With 
these ceremonies may be compared the custom of 
the Chinese, who, when the child is washed at 
three days old, hold a religious rite in connexion 
with this act of purification (Doolittle, Social 
Life of the Chinese^ New York, 1867, i. 120). The 
intended effect of such ceremonies is seen in the 
custom, common in Upper Egypt, of bathing the 
child at its fortieth day and then pronouncing it 
‘clean.’ AJl the examples cited show that the 
first washing of the child is itself made a religious 
and social rite, or that such a rite, more or less 
symbolic, occurs soon after birth. 

*J, Lustration with name-gvoing. — ^The custom 
of name-giving may occur at birth, or again at 
puberty, when the boy is initiated into the totem- 
clan, the tribe, or the tribal mysteries, at which 
time, as entering upon a newer or fuller life, he 
usu^ly receives a new name. Among the Zunis 
the initiation and first name-giving occur any time 
after the child, till then called ‘ baby,’ is four years 
old. Although there is no use of water, the rite 
is so like that of Christian baptism in other 
respects that it may be described. A ‘sponsor* 
breathes on a wand which he extends towards the 
child’s mouth as he receives his name. The initia- 
tion is ‘ mainly done by sponsors, and the boy must 
personally take the vows as soon as he is old enough ’ 
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fBP, Fifth Report, p. 553). Among most races the 
name-giving is usually a religio-social ceremony of 
great importance, since the name is considered 
among primitive folk to be a part of one’s person- 
ality (see Name), and since the ceremony admits 
the child to the privileges of the clan or tribe. 
We are here concerned with the ceremony only as 
it is accompanied with a ritual use of water. 
First it should be observed that the custom of 
giving a name at a ceremonial washing which has 
become ‘ baptismal ’ has probably arisen accident- 
ally. We have seen that the newly-born child is 
washed as a protection against evil, or to make 
him ceremonially pure. But an equally important 
part of the child’s dawning life was the conferring 
of a name upon him — the name, as a part of the 
personality, being a thing of magic or sacred im- 
port. What more natural, then, than the combi- 
nation of two rites, which must frequently have 
been performed successively, into one which in- 
cluded both ? But as a further stage in the evo- 
lution of the rite, the purificatory act becomes 
then more and more symbolic, and, in certain 
aspects, subsidiary to the name-giving ceremony. 
Actual washing and name-giving immediately after 
birth occur among the Kichtak Islanders (Billings, 
N. Pkmssia, 1802, p. 175). 

(1) Africa.— The more ceremonial act is well 
marked among several African tribes. Among 
the Yornba Negroes a priest is sent for at a birth, 
and it is his duty to discover from the deities which 
ancestor means to dwell in the child, so that he 
may be called by his name. At the actual name- 
giving ceremony the child’s face is sprinkled with 
water from a vessel which stands under a sacred 
tree (Bastian, Geog. und Eth. Bilder, Jena, 1873, p. 
182). Snch ceremonies are general in West Africa. 
Further south, among the Mliote people of Loango, 
when the child is three or four months old he is 
sprmlded with water in presence of all the dwellers 
in the village, and is called by the name of an 
illustrious ancestor (Ploss, Dcos Kind,^ i. 259). The 
same social significance of the religious rite— the 
reception of the child into the corporate com- 
munity — is well marked among the tribes of the 
Gabun. When a birth has taken place, the fact 
is announced by a public crier, who claims for the 
child a name and place among the living. Some 
member of the community then promises for the 
people that the child will be received, and will have 
a right to all their privileges and immunities. 
The people then assemble, and the child is brought 
out before them. The headman of the family or 
village sprinkles water upon it, gives it a name, 
and blesses it — ^the blessing usually referring to 
its future material welfare (Nassau, Fetichism in 
W. Africa, N. Y. 1904, p. 212). This social signifi- 
cance of the rite will be met with in other cases. 
With the Baganda of Central Africa the ceremony 
forms part of another which tests the legitimacy 
of the child. Several children of two years old are 
usually brought together. Each mother throws the 
fragment of the umbilical cord which she has pre- 
served into a bowl containing a mixture of water, 
aim-wine, and milk. If it floats, the child is 
eclared legitimate. A name is conferred, and 
art of the fluid is then poured upon the child’s 
ead (J. Roscoe, in JAI xxxii. 25). Among the 
Ova-Herero the rite is most elaborate. The chOd 
is carried hy the mother from the lying-in house 
to a sacred tire which is constantly tended by the 
headman’s eldest daughter, who sprinkles child 
and mother with water as they proceed. Arrived 
at the place, mother and child are again sprinkled 
with water by the headman, who then addresses 
the child’s ancestors, and, after various acts, 
touches its forehead with his own and gives it a 
name. Each man present does the same, repeat- 
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ing this name or conferring a new one ; thus a 
child may have several names. After this cere- 
mony the child’s forehead is touched with that of 
a cow, which now becomes his property. He is 
then considered an Ova-Herero [Globus ^ xxxviii. 
364). 

(2) Malay Archipelago.— Similar rites are found 
all over the Malay Archipelago, as the following 
instances will show. In Sumatra, at the name* 
giving ceremony, the child is carried to the nearest 
running water by the men 5 there the father dips 
it, and gives it a name (Floss, op, cit. i. 258). 
Among 5ie Papuans the name-giving takes place 
as soon as the child can run ; at the same time it 
is taken to a spring and there solemnly bathed 
several times [ZE, 1876, p. 185). The rite is made 
the occasion of a feast among the relatives. With 
the Negritoes of the Philippines the mouth of the 
newborn child is filled with salt ; after this women 
hasten with it to the nearest brook, in which they 
bathe it. The name-giving occurs at the same 
time (Pioss, op, cit, i. 258). The use of salt occurs 
among several peoples as a ritual act, and is part 
of the baptismal ceremony of the Roman Church. 

(3) Among various Polynesian tribes the rite 
was usually connected with the removal of tabu 
from the child. The priest asperged the head with 
a green twig dipped in water, or else immersed the 
child bodily in the water, accompanying the act 
with prayers and conjurations in dialogue form, 
and in an archaic language. With the Maoris, 
the priest repeated a number of names borne by 
ancestors till the child sneezed, and the name 
spoken at that moment was bestowed upon him, 
along with the act of asperging or dipping him in 
water. The child was, at the same time, dedi- 
cated to the war -god Tu (Tregear, JAI xix. 
98 ; Ellis, Polynesian Researches ^ 4 vols., London, 
1832-34, i. 259; Taylor, New Zealand^ London, 
1868, p. 184). Sir George Grey, in his Polynesian 
Mythology (p. 32), cites a myth which shows the 
importance attached to the exaet observance of 
the ritual. When Maui’s father baptized him, he 
hurried over or omitted some of the Icarakias — 
prayers ofiered to make him sacred and free from 
impurities— and for this he afterwards feared that 
the gods would be angry. This, of course, is akin 
to the fear shown by savages everywhere regard- 
ing the non-observance of tabu rites. At a later 

E eriod, when the child had grown up to he a youth, 
e was again sprinkled with water, in order to be 
admitted to the rank of warrior. 

(4) Similar observances are found among the 
American Indian tribes. The Cherokees performed 
the rite when the child was three days old, and 
firmly believed that, if it were omitted, the child 
would certainly die (Whipple, Report on Indian 
TrtbeSi Washington, 1855, p. 35). The Mayas be- 
lieved that the ceremonial ablution washed away 
evil, hindered the influence of evil demons, and gave 
the child inclinations to good. The priest having 
appointed a lucky day, a feast was prepared, and 
the father fasted for three days. Among the cus- 
toms observed at the rite were cleansing the house 
to drive out evil, throwing maize and incense on a 
fire by each child who was to he baptized, striking 
the child to drive away unclean thoughts. The 
priest then signed the child and sprinkled him 
with sacred water ; this act was repeated by the 
father, and the rite concluded with the cutting 
of a lock of the child’s hair by means of a stone 
knife (Bancroft, NR, San Francisco, 1883, i. 664). 
This most elaborate ceremony had an evidently 
ethical as well as a religious import ; the same is 
true of the Mexican and Peruvian rites, though 
we should be careful to observe that the ethical 
standard of these races was far from being that 
of our own. Hr. Brinton has pointed out that 


the purification of the child by water was, with 
several of the native races of America, s^led 
by a word signifying ‘ to be bom again ’ (myths 
of the New World, N. Y. 1868, p. 148). Astonish- 
ing as this may appear, it is on a level with the 
psychology of other savage religious rites, e,g, 
those of initiation to the mysteries, or at the 
making of sorcerers, when the youth is believed 
to die and come to life again, receiving a new 
name, and acting in all respects as if all life was 
new to him. It is well known that both Aztecs 
and Peruvians used some kind of baptism; and 
while the facts may have been exaggerated by 
contemporary reporters, the Christian priests who 
witnessed the rites believed firmly that the devil, 
for his own evil ends, had mimicked the Chris- 
tian sacrament. We may therefore assume that 
the description of the rite among these peoples 
is, on the whole, correct. Sahagun says that the 
order of baptism among the Aztecs began, ‘0 
child, receive the water of the Lord of the world, 
which is our life ; it is to wash and purify ; may 
these drops remove the sin which was ^ven thee 
before the creation of the world, since all of us are 
under its power’ ; and concluded, ^ Now he liveth 
anew and is born anew, now is he purified and 
cleansed, now our Mother the Water again 
bringeth him into the world.’ The ceremonial 
washing was repeated twice, at birth and four days 
later, and at the later ceremony the child received 
its name, usually that of some ancestor, who, it 
was hoped, would watch over it until the time of 
the second name-giving and baptism in later life 
[Hist, de la Nueva Espana, lib. vi. cap. 37). The 
expressions used here concerning the water show 
that the rite was based on those primitive ideas of 
the power of water which have already been re- 
ferred to. The Peruvian rite had much the same 
purpose, A priest immersed the child in water, 
at the same time exorcizing evil spirits from it, 
and bidding them enter the water, which was 
then buried in the ground. A first name was at 
the same time conferred upon the child (R6ville, 
Religions of Mexico and of Peru, London, 1884, 
p. 234). Both Aztecs and Peruvians had a con- 
siderable sense of moral evil. This is especially 
noticeable in the Mexican rite, where also it 
was sought to free the child from evil spirits as 
well as from inherited sin. With both peoples, 
it should also be noted, as with the Hindus, ritual 
ablutions were used to remove the guilt of sins 
when these were confessed to the priests. Similar 
rites were common among the wild tribes of 
Mexico, after the name had been selected at the 
moment of birth (Bancroft, op, cit, i, 661) ; and 
they are known to exist among various tribes of 
S. America, e,g, theYumanas of Brazil, with whom 
the child is, as it were, made one of the family by 
receiving an ancestral name, while it is sprinkled 
at the same time with a decoction of herbs 
(Martins, Beitrage zur Ethnographic undSprachen- 
Icunde Amerikas, 2 vols., Leipz. 1867, i. 485). The 
Eskimos of North America, who believe that the 
name is a living thing, call the child after a dead 
ancestor. Its mouth is damped with water, the 
name is repeated, and it is believed to enter the 
child at that moment. Until then, the name 
having left the body of the dead man, both he and 
it have been restless, but now both are at peace 
(Nansen, Eskimo Life, Lond. 1893, p. 228). 

(6) Asiatic races and religions frequently com- 
bine name -giving and lustration. Among the 
Tibetan and Mongolian Buddhists the ceremony 
takes place from three to ten days after birth. 
Candles are lit on the house-altars, and over a 
vessel of water the lama repeats the consecration 
formulae. He then immerses the child in the 
water three times, signs it, and calls it by its 
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name. He also draws its horoscope by means of 
certain ‘medicines’ which he places in the bap- 
tismal water, and names the guardian divinity of 
the child. The ceremony ends with a feast and 
the offering of a present to the lama (Koppen, BeL 
des Buddha, Berlin, 1857-59, ii. 320). Frequently, 
as Smolev relates of the Buriats, the name is 
changed if it proves unlucky {V Anthropology, 
xii. 482). In Japan the name is given to the child 
when it is a month old, water being at the same 
time sprinkled upon it (Siebold, Nippon, v. 22). 
The ceremonies, as conducted among the Chinese, 
are of an elaborate character. On the third day 
after the birth a Taoist priest comes to the house 
and sprinkles the rooms with water— a rite known 
as ‘ the Purification.’ Onions, garlic, celery, and 
other things with magical virtues are then placed 
in the water in whirni the child is to be washed, 
after which its fortune is told and its mythic 
guardian tree is ascertained. The next step is for 
the priest to inquire through ‘cup-divination’ by 
what name the child shall be called, and when 
this has been discovered, he then bestows it on 
the infant. It should be noted that, to prevent a 
demon soul taking possession of the child’s body 
in the absence of its own soul, the mother mixes 
the ash of banana-skin with water, and paints a 
cross with this mixture on the slewing child’s 
forehead (FLJ v, 222 f.). With the Buddhists of 
Ceylon and Burma, on the fourteenth day after 
birth, at an hour fixed by an astrologer, the re. 
latives and friends feast together, the child is 
named, and its head is washed for the first time. 
The ceremony is analogous to the Brahmanic rite of 
Jatakarman (M. Williams, Buddhism, 1889, p. 353). 

(6) The Indian and Iranian rites, though scarcely 
baptismal, are worth noting, especially when they 
are taken in connexion with the rites of initiation 
(see § 12) which are their complement. Ana^ong 
the ancient Hindus (and, less completely, in modern 
times) the following ceremonies were performed. 
Before the navel-string was cut the Jatakarman 
rite was performed for male children, and while 
the sacred formulje were recited, the child was fed 
with honey and butter. Ten or twelve days after 
birth the father performed, or caused to be per- 
formed, the Namadheya, or rite of naming, givmg 
the child a secret name besides the name for 
common use, which had to be auspicious i* he 
were a Brahman, connected with power if a 
Ksatriya, with wealth if a Vaisya, or contemp- 
tible if a Siidra. Later, there were rites in con- 
nexion with first leaving the house, makmg the 
tonsure, etc. Other writers speak of the child 
being ceremonially washed, or dipped in the sacred 
waters of the Ganges or some other river {Laws of 
Manu, ii. 29, 30 ; Butt, Civ. in Ancient India, 
London, 1893, i. 262 ; Zimmer, AUindisc^s Leben, 
Berlin, 1879, p. 320). Little is known of the birth 
ceremonies among the ancient Iranians beyond 
those already described, and the statements some- 
times made regarding the use of a kind of baptism 
may rest on erroneous renderings of passages in the 
sacred books (see Geiger, Civ. of E. Iran, London, 
1885, i. 56, and translator’s note). ^ Beausobre 
{Eist. Manick, Amsterdam, 173^39, lib. ix. cap. 6, 
sec. 16) says the child was carried to the temple, 
where the priest plunged it into a vessel of water, 
and the father gave it a name. Corresponding 
to the Hindu feeding with honey and butter is 
perhaps the old custom of giving the newly -bora 
child some haoma-juice and aloes, in order to 
confer wisdom upon it, as well as to drive on 
fiends and evil spiiits (Sad Bar, xxiv. ; Shdyast la- 
Shdyast, x. 15-16 j and cf. Gomme, H^/i. in Fow~ 
lore, London, 1892, p. 129, for the purpose of this 
ceremonial feeding). Among modern Parsis there 
are no formalities in connexion with name-giving, 


the mother conferring a name upon the child 
(Geiger, i. 57, translator’s note), although the 
joshi (astrologer) ‘first gives out the names the 
child can bear according to its affinity to the 
stars under whose infiuence it was born ’ (Karaka, 
History of the Parsis, London, 1884, i. 161-162). 
With them, the Bareshnum rite (see § I2 (2)) washes 
away all defilement contracted in the womb. 

(7) Among the ancient pagan races of Europe 
similar customs were also found. The heathen 
Teutons had a baptismal rite long before Christian 
influences had reached them. The ceremony took 
place immediately after birth, the father sprinkling 
the child, giving it a name, and consecrating it to 
the household gods. In this way he acknowledged 
it as his own, and after the rite the child could 
not be exposed, as it had now become one of the 
kin. The ceremony was known as vatni ausa, 
‘sprinkling with water’ (Grimm, Teut. Myth., 
London, 1880-83, ii. 592). Heferences to the rite 
occur in the Chronicles. Snorro Sturleson (Chron. 
c. 70) relates that a noble, in the reign of Harold 
Harfagr, took a newborn child, and, pouring water 
upon its head, called it Haco. Pope Gregory m. 
directed the missionary Boniface how to proceed 
in such cases where this pagan baptism had already 
been used. Mallet (North. Antiq., London, 1770, 
i. 335) rightly shows the true nature of such rites 
when he says they were intended to preserve chil- 
dren ‘from the sorceries and evfl charms which 
wicked spirits might employ against them at the 
moment of their birth. The Celts ^ also had 
similar customs ; and here the priest is more in 
evidence, although, as some think, the method of 
naming and the whole of Druidism were taken over 
from tile non-Celtic races with whom the Celts 
found themselves in contact. Saga^ and legend 
alike give many instances of the Druid bestowing 
a name on the child from some casual circum- 
stance which had happened at the birth or after, 
—a method of name-giving common among various 
savage races. As with the Eskimos, the name was 
an entity, an actual substance put upon the chfld 
by the Druid. Occasionally, also, a ba^ismal rite 
is mentioned as performed by the Druid; e.o. 
Conall Cernach was so baptized (Windisch, Irische 
Texts, Leipzig, 1891-97, iii. 392, 423). There is no 
reason to think with M. D’Arbois de Jubainville 
(Bev. Celt. xix. 90), that there is here only a 
product of the imagination of the saga - writers, 
reflecting Christian ideas, since such a rite is so 
wide-spread in paganism, while (see (8) ) some trace 
of it stfll remains as a survival on Celtic ground 
(Khys and Jones, The Welsh People, London, 1900, 
66 f. ; W. Stokes, Cdir Anmann [in Windisch, 
Irische Texts, iii.] sec. 251 ; and Academy, 1896, 
p. 137). The birth-ritual of the Greeks (among 
whom ritual purification occupied so large a place) 
was as follows t The child was at once bathed in 
water, sometimes mixed with oil or wine. ^ On the 
fifth or seventh day, a more formal purification 
took place (the aytpibpbfua), and the child was also 
carried round the fire. On this day or on the 
tenth day, on the occasion of a family festival, 
which was also sacrificial, the father recognized 
the child, which (as in the Teutonic instance) 
could not then be exposed, and the name, usually 
that of a grandparent, was dven (see scholium 
on Ajdstotle, Lysistr. 757). The Romans, on the 
Dies Lustricus,— the ninth day after birth for 
boys, the eighth for girls,— conferred a name on 
the child, which was passed through water, the 
nurse at the same time touching its lips and fore- 
head with saliva to avert magical and demoniac 
arts (Macrobius, Saturnalia, lib. i. cap. 16). 

(8) It is curious to observe how, occasionally, a 
pre-Christian rite remains as a superstitious ob- 
^rvance, even where Christian baptism is common. 
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A good example of this occurs among the Lapps, 
who, in heathen times, had a ceremony called 
laugo (see more fully art. Birth, Finns and 
Lapps). This consisted in bathing or sprinkling 
the child with water in which alder -twigs had 
been placed, while a name was given to it, and 
it was placed tinder the protection of Sarakha, 
the birth-goddess. At any illness the ceremony 
was repeated and a new name given. But when 
Christian baptism was introduced, the old rite 
was still continued privately, both by way of 
confirming the Christian rite and continuing the 
advantages supposed to be given by the heathen 
ceremony (Pinkerton, General Collection . 

Voyages and Travels, London, 1808-1814, i. 483 ; 
Ploss, i. 257, 258). Such a case as this distinctly 
points to the rationale of ethnic baptismal rites as 
already set forth, viz. a defence against evil in- 
fiuences as well as a removal of ‘uncleanness.’ 
The baptismal ceremony of the pagan Celts already 
referred to has not altogether been destroyed by 
the use of the Christian rite ; for even now, in 
remote districts, the following survival is found. 
After birth, the nurse drops three drops of water 
on the child’s forehead in Nomine, A temporal^ 
name is given untU the real name is conferred in 
the Christian ceremony. This earlier baptism 
keeps off fairies (evil influences) and ensures burial 
ha consecrated ground. It is thus a clear survival 
of an earlier purificatoiy and protective rite, which 
at the same time admitted to the tribal religious 
privileges (Carmichael, Carmina Gadelica, 1900, 
i. 115). The pagan rite also persists with the 
Lithuanian peoples on the Baltic coast. On the 
evening before the baptism by the priest, the child 
is bathed in warm water, while an old woman 
kills a cock at the place where the child was bora 
(N Anthropologic, v. 713). 

8. Suggested influence of Christian and Jewish 
rites . — The possimlity of the derivation of some 
of these ethnic baptismal rites from Jewish or 
Christian sources should not be overlooked. Dr. 
Nassau suggests this in the case of the West 
African ceremonies ; nor is it improbable in this 
and in other cases when we consider the diffusion of 
belief, ritual, myth, folk-tale, or of art and indus- 
trial products outwards from various centres, and 
their ready acceptance by races at a great distance 
from such centres. But, on the other hand, simi- 
lar beliefs everywhere produce similar results, and 
the universality of the opinions regarding unclean- 
ness, the contagion of evil, and harmful spirits, as 
well as concerning the power of water, may quite 
easily have given rise to similar purificatory rites 
in various regions and religions, without any neces- 
sary recourse to imitation of Jewish or Christian 
rites. To these, name-giving was sometimes at- 
tached, here by accident, there by intention. 
Frequently, too, what makes these heathen rites 
appear so much to resemble the Christian sacra- 
ment is the use of Christian formulae in describ- 
ing them by those who have witnessed them and 
have been struck with the resemblances rather 
than with the differences. The universality and, 
in some cases, the antiquity of these rites point 
to their originality. 

9. Religious and social aspect of the Htes. — ^Ana- 
lyzing the various examples of ethnic baptism, 
we note several points. First, the purificatory 
washing frequently passes over into a mere sym- 
bolic act of sprinkling, a process analogous to 
the change in the Christian rite from dipping to 
pouring water over the candidate. Next, the re- 
ligious aspect of the rite is emphasized by the 
dedication of the child to the gods (Polynesia, 
Mexico, etc.); by the solemnity of the act; by 
its frequent performance by priest or medicine- 
man (various African tribes, Polynesians, Mexi- 


cans, Peruvians, Mayas, Tibetans, Chinese, 
Hindus, Iranians, and Celts), or by the father 
as house-priest ; by the use of ‘ medicine ’ in addi- 
tion to, or in place of, water ; and by the general 
intention of the rite as already pointed out. 
Lastly, the social aspect of the rite is emphasized 
in its public performance, occasionally by the 
headman of the community; by the reception of 
the child into the kin ; by the feast held on the 
occasion, which is attended by the relatives ; and 
also by the common custom of naming after an 
ancestor. (For examples of name-giving by itself, 
accompanied by a feast attended by relatives, or 
as making the child a member of the kin, see 
Hind, Labrador, 2 vols., Lond. 1863, i. 286 ; JAI 
xix. 324 [Torres Straits] ; BE, Third Report, p, 246 
[Omahas, the child’s face is marked with the privi- 
leged symbolic decoration]; UAnthrop, x. 729 
[Borneo]). Thus ethnic baptism, accompanying 
the act of name-giving, cannot be considered as a 
casual rite, but must be regarded as one of con- 
siderable importance for the religious and social 
life of the child. The occasional performance of the 
rite by the mother or by other women of the tribe 
must have originated through the matriarchate 
and descent through the mother. 

10. Baptism with blood, — The aspect of the bap- 
tismal rite as a formal admission into the clan or 
tribe is further seen in those cases where the child 
or, later, the youth is sprinkled with his father’s 
or kinsman’s, or with sacrificial, blood. Among 
the Caribs the newborn child was sprinkled with 
blood drawn from the father’s shoulder, to give it 
courage and generosity, and, since the life of the 
clan is in the blood, to admit it to the circle of 
the kin (Rochefort, lies Antilles, 1660, p. 550). 

1 Among certain Australian tribes at the initiation 
I of youths, it is customary for the older men to 
cut themselves and let the blood run upon the 
novice, the object being to strengthen him, or to 
transfuse the kin-life into him. Especially is this 
the case where the smearing with blood takes 
place after the pretended killing and restoration 
of the candidate, when he also receives a new 
name (Howitt, pp. 658, 668 ; Frazer, Totemism ; and 
for corresponding uses of blood, Spencer-Gillen^, 
p. 596 f . ). Among the Alfoers the child is smeared 
with swine’s blood (Bastian, Die VblJcer der bstlichen 
Asien, Jena, 1866-1871, v. 270) ; and on the Gold 
Coast, rum (replacing blood) is squirted over him 
by the father (Ellis, Tshi-^speaking Peoples, London, 
1887, p. 233). The modern Arabs retain the custom 
from heathen times of washing a child’s forehead 
with the blood of an animal sacrificed to a saint 
whose favour has caused the child’s birth, and 
whose protection is thus expected to be given to 
him. There is also some idea of identifying the 
child with the sacrifice by which he is redeemed 
(Curtiss, Prim, Sem, Bel,, Chicago, 1902, p. 201). 
In heathen times this rite had greater significance 
as bringing the child within the stock ; he was 
dedicated to the stock- god in connexion with a 
sacrifice, the blood of which was daubed on his 
head. The blood united god and child. The child 
was also named and its gums rubbed with masti- 
cated dates (symbolic food-giving rite, cf. § 7(6), 
India, Persia) on the morning after its^ bni)h, 
probably by the priest. All these rites signified 
reception into the privileges, social and reli^ous, 
of riie kin -group (W. R. Smith, Kinship in 
Arabia, Cambridge, 1903, p. 152 f.). ^ 

11. Use of saliva, — The same intention of acknow- 
ledging kinship, and of bestowing it ceremonially 
through contact of the child with something be- 
longing to the kinsman, is seen in several rites 
where the child is rubbed with the saliva of a rela- 
tive or is spat upon. Actual examples in connexion 
with the giving of a name are found among the 
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Mandingos and Bambaras of West Africa, the 
priest spitting thrice in the child’s face (Park, 
Hterior Districts of Africa, Edin. 1860, p. 246). 
Among the Banyoro of Uganda, on the third or 
rourth day after the child is bom, the priest 
presents it to the ancestral spirits and begs their 
favour for it, accompanying each special request^ 
y)ittmg on the child’s body and pinching it (Sir Eh 
Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, Lond, 1902, ii. 
587). Muhammad is said to have done the same 
when he named his grandson Uasan (Ockley, 
Saracens^, Lond. 1847, p. 351). Persius, in his 
Satires (ii. 31), ridicules the female relative who 
rubs the baby’s forehead with saliva when it receives 
its name (see § 7 (7) for the Eoman custom). The 
practice survives in the use of spittle in baptism in the 
early Church and in modern Roman Catholic usage, 
as well as in folk-custom in Europe. Here the in- 
tention is altered, and the purpose is to ward off 
the evil eye, spells, witches, and fairies. But this, 
which brings the custom into line with the general 
owers of water in this direction, is probably 
erivative. Saliva is in many other instances used 
to ward off evil, but it probably does so because it 
is a bond between two or more persons who thus 
form a strong array against the powers of evil 
(see Hartland, LP, London, 1894-96, ii. 2611). 

12 . Baptism at initiation. — social and 
religious aspects of the rite are also marked in the 
ceremonies at initiation to tribal or totem-group 
privileges, or to sacred mysteries. As an example 
of those initiatory rites, we may first refer to such 
a simple form as the sprinkling of girls who have 
just reached womanhood, as practised among the 
Basutos (Casalis, p. 267). Tnis form of purifica- 
tion is analogous to the tatuing, scourging, fast- 
ing, etc., of other peoples, undergone by the boy or 
girl on arriving at puberty, as a means of driving 
out evil (see under these titles). We have noted 
that baptismal and cognate rites at birth or soon 
after have the effect of admitting the child into 
the community or into the religious privileges of 
the tribe. But sometimes this admission, however 
it is accomplished, is deferred until the dawn of 
manhood or womanhood, or a little earlier, or is 
repeated then, as in savage initiations to the 
totem clan or to the tribal mysteries (see Totem, 
Mysteries). In such cases the same ideas of 
urification from the infection of evil, sometimes 
y means of water, or again by sprinkling with or 
bathing in blood, by circumcision, or by simulated 
death and re-birth, are found, with the intention 
of introducing the postulant to a fuller life. 

(1) As an example of such ceremonies in the 
higher religions, the Brahmanic rites may be 
referred to. The ceremony of Upanaya, or initia- 
tion to the privileges of religion, took place when 
a boy had arrived at years of discretion. The 
guru asked the boy’s name, and, taking water, 
sprinkled his hands with it three times. In modem 
times the investiture with the threefold sacred 
thread, which is blessed by a Brahman, while texts 
from the sacred books are recited over it and it 
is sprinkled with holy water, is the chief part of 
this rite. Before this the boy is not called a 
Brahman; but now he becomes ‘twice-born’ or 
regenerate, and it is open to him to read the sacred 
books, and to take part in prayers and in the re- 
ligious ceremonies (Mann, ii. 36 ; Dutt, i. 263 ; M. 
Williams, BeL Thought and Life in India, London, 
1883, p, 358). 

(2) This ceremony resembles that of the Parsis, 
whose sacred books lay strong emphasis upon the 
uncleanness contracted by the child in the womb 
of its mother (see § 2). in order to be free from 
all such defilement, it is necessary for each one at 
or before the age of 15 to perform the elaborate 
purificatory ceremonies of the Bareshnum, else at 


death he will not pass the Chinvat bridge. The 
rite includes sprinkling with gomez and washing 
with gomez and water (for the ceremony see SEE 
i. 122; xviii.)» About the same time, and still in 
view of the pre-natal defilement, the sacred girdle 
thread is assumed, ‘ to establish the wearer in the 
department of Ormazd, and to take him out of the 
department of Ahriman ’ [Sad Bar, x.). The result 
of these ceremonies is to make the youth navazad, 
‘newly-born,’ a term corresponding to the Brah- 
manic ‘ twice-born,’ and to the view taken of such 
ceremonies elsewhere, while he now becomes a 
member of the community (West, Pahlavi Texts, 
i. 320, iii. 262 ; Shdyast la-Shdyast, x. 11). 

(3) A species of baptismal rite occurred as a 
formula of admission in separate religious societies 
or mysteries. Candidates for admission to the 
Egyptian mysteries of Isis were baptized by the 
priest, the result being purification and forgiveness 
of sins. ‘ [Sacerdos] stipatum me religiosa cohorte 
deducit ad proximas balneas et prius sueto lavacro 
traditum, praefatus defim veniam, purissime circum- 
rorans abluit’ (Apuleius, Met. xi.). 

(4) In the ritual of the Orphic mysteries the 
mystic affirmed h y6X Herov, ‘ a kid I have 
fallen into milk,’ but the significance of the words 
is uncertain, and they do not seem to point to a 
rite of immersion in milk. The use of milk in 
early Christian baptism — the newborn in Christ 
drinking the food of babes— may suggest a symbolic 
drinking of milk in the rite (for a (Uscussion of the 
formula see Miss Harrison, Proleg. to Greek Bel., 
Cambridge, 1908, p. 596 f.). 

(5) But of all such purificatory rites the best 

known are those of the Greek Eleusinia, in which 
the initiation was most searching, and no one could 
be admitted to the celebration of the mysteries 
who had not undergone it, while to reveal these to 
the uninitiated was a criminal act. Purification 
by water was part of the preliminary rites, which 
were regarded as a kind of new birth. The candi- 
date bathed, and emerged from the bath a new 
man with a new name. This purification, or 
Kddap<ns, is constantly referred to by the Greek 
Fathers, especially Clem. Alex., as a parallel to 
the Christian rite of baptism both in its nature and 
in its intended effects of admitting to a higher 
life, to the ‘ Greater Mysteries’ (Strom, v. 71, 72). 
Whatever view of sin was held in the doctrine of 
the Mysteries, whether it was highly ethical or 
simply ceremonial, these purificatory rites freed 
the candidate from the stain of sin and prepared 
him for the revelation to come, while he himself 
was required to be iya66s /col &yvo^. By 

the preliminary ceremonies the candidates became 
reXrjral, and were admitted to the TeXearqpLop and 
the revelations which awaited them there (Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus, Kdnigsberg, 1829 ; Foucart, Be- 

I cherches sur les my stores d^Eleusis, Paris, 1895). 

(6) Similar purificatory rites entered into the 
ceremonies of the various Religious Associations 
which, entering Greece from the east, gained such 
a hold over the people. The candidate was ex- 
amined to prove whether he was ‘ pure, pious, and 
good,’ dypos eitxepijs KayaOds, and all members who 
had become impure had to submit to purificatory 
rites. Such impurities were, however, material 
rather than moral, and correspond on the whole to 
those savage tabus which had to be removed by 
various rites. The eating of pork or garlic, con- 
nexion with a woman, contact with a corpse, the 
deffiement of murder, are some of those enumerated 
on inscriptions or in Greek writers. Purification 
was of afferent kinds, according to the society; 
sometimes it was by means of water thrown on the 
head, as in savage baptismal rites. Plutarch de- 
scribes these vigorously as jtmapal dyveial, iMaoTOL 
mdapiiol, but all alike had to do with outward 
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purification alone. Theophrastus and Plutarch 
{Char, 16 ; de Super, 3) give an excellent picture of 
the man who was carefiu to perform all such puri- 
fications after every defilement, imaginary or real 
— ‘ Call the old woman who will purify thee by 
rubbing thee with bran and clay ; plunge in the 
sea and pass the day seated on the ground.’ 
Menander also refers to purifications by means of 
water drawn from three difierent sources, and into 
which salt and lentils had been thrown {Deisi- 
daimon^ frag. 3). Later, the philosophers explained 
them by saying they were the image of that purity 
of the soul which alone was agreeable to the 
gods (Cicero, de Leg. ii. 10) ; but their nature and 
mtention obviously connect them with primitive 
purificatory and baptismal rites, and explain the 
existence of the latter as a preliminary of entrance 
to the Mysteries, 

Of all these associations, the initiatory rites of 
the worshippers of Sahazios, a Phrygian god, corre- 
sponding on the whole to Dionysus, are best known 
to us from the scorn which Demosthenes poured 
upon them (de Corona, 313). They are an excellent 
type of such initiatory baptismal rites as form our 
third class. The period is B.C. 315, and Demos- 
thenes says to iEschines : ‘ When you became a 
man, you assisted your mother in the initiations. 
At night you clothed yourself in a fawn-skin. 
You poured on the candidates water from a howl, 
you purified them, you rubbed them with clay and 
□ran ; then you made them stand upright after the 
purification, and say, “ I have fled the evil, I have 
round a better ” ’ (^<pvyov KaKdv, edpov d/neivov). These 
rites, which had only the slenderest ethical value, 
led up to the revealing of the Mysteries and the 
sacred symbols of the association. The society 
which worshipped the Thracian goddess Cotytto 
was ridiculed under the title of jSdTrrai by drama- 
tists like Eupolis and poets like Juvenal, and the 
title suggests a purification by water similar to 
that practised by the worshippers of Sabazios 
(Foucart, Associations rel. chez les Grecs, Paris, 
1873), The daubing with clay or dirt is a common 
savage practice at initiations, and doubtless in the 
Mysteries it was a survival of some earlier primi- 
tive rite. In the Mandan mysteries the candidate 
was covered with clay and then washed (Catlin, 
0-Kee-Pa, London, 1867, p. 21); the same is re- 
corded of the Busk festival of the Cree Indians — 
the ceremony removing them ‘ out of the reach of 
temporal punishment for their past vicious con- 
duct’ (Adair, Eist. of Amer. Ind., London, 1875, 
p. 96 f.); in the Victorian and other Australian 
rites of initiation, as well as in Fiji, the body was 
covered with charcoal, mud, and clay, and then 
washed (Brough Smyth, Ahor. of Viet, London, 
1878, i. 60; Howitt, op. cit. p. 536); in Banks 
Island the youth is blackened with dirt and 
soot and then washed (Codrington, Melanesians, 
Oxford, 1891, p. 87) ; and a sinmar rite is referred 
to as occurring in West Africa (W. Keade, Savage 
Africa, London, 1863). Name-giving accompanies 
most of these ceremonies which mtroduce the 
candidate to a new life; the symbolism of re- 
moving the dii't is expressive of the passing from 
an old to a new life, 

(7) Mithraism, perhaps the most eclectic of all 
religious faiths, is frequently accused of borrowing 
many of its ceremonies from Christianity. The 
early Fathers, like the Koman Catholic mission- 
aries in the case of the religions of Mexico and 
Peru, and of Buddhism, did not hesitate to say 
that Mithraism was the devifis counterfeit of 
Christianity, as they described its rites with their 
ready resemblance to Baptism, Confirmation, and 
Holy Communion. But while there may have been 
deliberate imitation, the actual rites were already 
in use both in Persia and Greece, and, as Cumont 


says, Mithraism was Parsisme helUnisi. The 
initiatory ceremonies were many — by blood, by fire, 
by fasting ; while, as in many savage mysteries, 
death and resurrection were simulated as typifying 
the dawn of a better life. The purification by 
water washed away sin, and was thus a kind of 
adult baptism, while the later stage of sealing the 
candidate’s forehead as the mark of his initiation 
to the grade of * soldier,’ was compared by Ter- 
tullian to the rite of confirmation (Cumont, 
Mysteries of Mithra, Chicago, 1903, p. 157). We 
may refer, finally, to a baptism of blood, the 
Taurobolium, used for purification, whether per- 
sonally or by proxy, as well as in initiating the 
candidate to the rites of the Great Mother, which 
became so popular all over the Roman Empire 
at the dawn of Christianity, The underlying idea 
of the Taurobolium (q.v.) hears a curious resem- 
blance to the doctrine of regeneration in Christian 
life. The candidate was seated in a trench under- 
neath an open grating on which a hull was sacri- 
ficed. The blood, as it fell through the roof, 
gushed all over him, and he was then declared to 
be re-born. Monuments which commemorate this 
baptismal rite on the part of its grateful recipients, 
speak of him by whom it was received as ‘re- 
generate,’ renatus in mternum Tauroholio (Pru- 
dentius, Peristeph. x. 101 f. ; Sainte-Croix, MysUres 
dwj^aqanisme, Paris, 1817, i. 95), Whether original 
or imitated from Christianity, these later classic 
Mysteries speak of the growing need of a new life 
and of certitude in matters of faith. These were 
supplied by Christianity, and, after a long struggle, 
it gave the deathblow to the pagan Mysteries. 

13. Ethnic rites in folk-custcm.-^Yinallj, refer- 
I ence must be made to the superstitious views 
entertained by European peasants regarding 
Christian baptism. These are a direct inheritance 
from pre-Christian beliefs as to the vulnerability 
of the newly-born child to attack from evil spirits 
until certain rites, such as those enumerated above, 
have been performed. Christian baptism, taking 
the place of those earlier baptismal rites, has in folk- 
belief been credited with their efficacy ; the beliefs 
concerning them have been directly transferred to 
it ; and the unanimity as concerns this transfer- 
ence is seen by the similarity of the superstitions 
among Celts, Scandinavians, Germans, Slavs, and 
the Latin -speaking races. With the first three 
groups fairies are feared, and they have taken the 
place of evil spirits. These have great power over 
an unbaptized child ; hence the utmost precautions 
are taken to guard it from their power, and to pre- 
vent its being stolen away and an ugly changeling 
left in its place. Baptism, however, is the com- 
plete safeguard against these terrors. Among the 
last two groups it is generally some evil demon or 
witch whose power over the child is neutralized 
by baptism ; with some of the Slavs and with the 
Greeks (a survival from classical times) it is the 
Lamia, regarded as a being half-demon, half-witch, 
who has power over the unbaptized. But even 
where the fairy belief is prevalent, the witch’s 
power over the unbaptized is also feared. In early 
mediaeval times, witch and wise-woman and mid- 
wife were hardly discriminated ; all alike were the 
survival of the priestesses of a goddess of fertility, 
to whom an occasional sacrifice of a child was 
made. This custom survived as a vague belief 
that witches took a toll of unhaptized cliildren on 
Walpurgis night (Grimm, op. cit. iii. 1060-1061 ; 
Pearson, Chances of Death, London, 1897, ii. passim). 
But in all cases the real power of fairy, demon, or 
witch over the unbaptized child lay in this, that 
the child was yet a pagan, and therefore, until it 
had been received into the Christian fold, was the 
natural prey of those who were clearly pagan 
witches, fairies, and demopis. This is emphasized 
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in the fact that the child, till baptized, is in Sicily 
and Spain called by some name signifying its nn- 
regenerate character—Jew, Moor, Turk, ftbgan, or 
(in Greece) Drakos (see Hartland, Smnce of Fairy 
Tales, London, 1891, p. 100 f.). In Greece, too, it is 
believed that an unbaptized child may disappear 
as a snake. This belief in the unbaptized child’s 
being a pagan is further illustrated by the idea, 
found in various parts of England and in Scotland, 
that such children, if they die, become fairies, or 
that their souls wander about restlessly in the air 
till the day of judgment, as well as in the curious 
16th cent. Irish custom of leaving the male child’s 
right arm unchristened so that it might deal a 
deadlier blow. All these customs denote not only 
the survival of paganism and its ideas in Chris- 
tianity, but also the continued struggle between 
the two forces when the latter had ostensibly 
triumphed (see a paper by G. L. Gomme, Folk- 
Lore, iii. 17). 

Literature,— Ploss, Das Kind, vol. i., Berlin, 1882; E. 
Tylor, Pnmitm Culture^, vol. ii., London, 1891; Baring- 
Gould, Origin and Development of Religicm Belief, London, 
1869-70, i. 397 fi.; MacCulloch, Comparative Theology, London, 
1902, ch. xii.; Nassau, Fetkhimin West Africa, 1904, p. 212!. ; 
Grey, Polynesian Mythology, 1866, p. 32 ; M^et, Northern 
Antiquities, Eng. tr., London, 1770, i. 335. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

BAPTISM (New Testament).— The term ^bap- 
tism ’ does not occur in the LXX, either in its more 
general {^aTrTi(T(i6s) or more special form (/Sdimcr/xa). 
While the verb fidirretv, *to dip’ or * immerse’ 
(e.^. Ex 12^2, Lv 4®* ”, Job 9^^), occurs there fre- 
quently, we find the intensive with which 

mone we are concerned when dealing with baptism 
—only four times: twice in a literal sense, of 
bathing (2 K 6^^ Jth 12^), once metaphorically 
(Is 7} dvo/iia /Af ^airrl^ec, cf. Mk 10^^, Lk 12®®), and j 
once of ritual lustration (Sir 31®® [34®®] ^aTn^6ji€vos 
drh veKpov).* The earlier and more usual word for 
such lustration is \oiie<T$ai (Lv 14®** 15®®*, cf. Jn 
13^®, He 1022 'k€\Qvcrij^voL rb (Jdart Ka6ap(p), the 
middle voice denoting the active participation of 
the subject of purification, as also in the NT use 
of airoXoiieffdai in connexion with baptism (Ac 22^®, 

1 Co 6^^). But with the NT pairrl^eiv emerges 
prominently and without any explanation of its 
specific sense, viz. thorough washing for religious 
cleansing, as though this were already fixed by 
the current usage of later Judaism, of which 
Sir 3P® is itself a significant instance (cf. Lk 11®®, 
Mk 7^). Both forms of the substantive, jSaTTKr/xdj, 
^iirTLfffxa, occur, the former in a more general sense 
(Mk He 9^®, cf. 6* where the specific meaning 
is included), the latter in the specific sense of 
‘ cleansing rite of initiation’ into a new religious 
status (defined by the context), whether John’s or 
Christ’s (Mk P H, Lk 7^® 20^ Ac 1=2 10®^ 132 ^ IS®® 19®**, 
Ro 6^ Eph 4®, Col 2^2, 1 P 3®^). Naturally pdirnapLa 
becomes the regular ecclesiastical term for the rite, 
along with Xovrpbp (‘washing,’ later passing into 
the more concrete sense of ‘laver,’^ lavacrum), 
already found in Sir 31®® [34®®], cf, Ca42 ; thus 
Xovrphv ToC tjdaros (Eph 5®®), X. TaXiyY^vealas (Tit 3®), 

I. Sources.— In what follows we have to do, 
not with ritual washings or lustrations generally, 
but only with that special form of religious 
washing which admitted to the Christian sphere 
or community. Accordingly we say nothing about 
the prevalence, both on Semitic and non-Semitic 
soil, of such lustrations (like those of the Essenes) 
as have no bearing on baptism as a public rite of 
incorporation into a religious fellowship with God 
and man, and that once for all. In fact we need 
begin our study no further back than the point 
at which the term first emerges in the Bible— 

* In 2 K 6^^ ejSaffnVaTo translates “jDa, ‘dip,* and in Is 21^ 
Stwrn'fei paraphrases ny3, * fall upon, startle,’ The Heb. original 
of Judith and of Sir Sl^o is no longer extant 


the baptism of John the Baptist, and what it 
assumes. 

(а) The baptism of John and its associations.— 
OT religion rests upon the notion of a covenant 
relation between Jahweh the God of Israel and 
Israel as a people or religions unit. When the 
actual state of Israel was in accord with the will 
of God, as expressed in the Torah unfolding the 
contents of His covenant, then Israel was ‘ right- 
eous ’ and in the enjoyment of ‘ salvation,’ or full 
well-being as determined by Divine favour. But 
such a state, conceived as indicated by obvious 
national prosperity, was felt to have been fully 
realized only at intervals in the past, and was 
certainly not Israel’s when John the Baptist 
appeared. For was not the alien in power in the 
Holy Land ? It was felt, also, that only by that 
supreme intervention of God, as Israel’s time King, 
which was thought of as His Messianic Kingdom, 
—and beyond which there was no further horizon, 
—could that betterment or ‘ redemption of Israel ’ 
come for which all true Israelites longed and 
waited. Yet the best among them, and John in 
particular, knew that only through a radical 
change in the nation’s religious state, in conduct 
both public and private, could this deliverance be 
reached. Messiah would come only to a righteous 
Israel, fit and ready for God’s holy rule iu its 
midst. Hence a general repentance towards God 
and His covenant, such as tne prophets of old had 
called for, was needed ere the Spirit of the Lord 
could be ‘ poured forth ’ in that fullness which was 
to mark the Messianic age. John stood forth, 
then, in the spirit of those prophets, to preach his 
‘baptism of repentance ’—a repentance sjmibolized 
by cleansing with water (Jer 4^^, Ezk Sfi®®®**, 
Zee 13*)— with a view to the near approach of 
‘the Kingdom of God.’ Such a baptism was 
primarily corporate in idea, relative to salvation 
as of a holy people— an Israel answering to its 
idea as in vital covenant with its God. This is 
the main reason, at least, why Jesus was able to 
accept John’s ‘ baptism of repentance ’ without any 
feeling of sin save in a corporate sense. To Him 
personally it was but an act of obedience to a 
Divine ordinance- ‘a righteousness’ (Mt 3*®}. 
But as yet salvation, even for Israel, was only 
a promise conditional upon obedience to Messiah 
when He should be manifested, and with Him the 
Kingdom or real Sovereignty of God. Hence 
John claimed no saving virtue for his baptism, 
only a certain preparedness when it was the 
outward sign of an inward penitence; the real 
gift of a new experience was to come with the 
higher order of ‘ baptism ’ which Messiah Himself 
would impart. This was not to be with ‘ water ’ 
at all, but with Holy Spirit, ie. a holy inspiration 
of soul, such as the prophets had foretold (Mk 1®, 
cf. Mt 3**, Lk 3*® ‘ holy spirit and fire ’). 

(б) The relation of Messiahs baptmi to the Fore- 
runne'Fs.—Oi this contrast, however, there was at 
first no sign in Christ’s ministry. While not 
Himself administering water-baptism, like His 
forerunner, Jesus permitted His disciples (them- 
selves doubtless baptized by John [cf. Lk 7^''**, 
Jn 1®®***], and so forward to do for their new 
Master’s preaching what John had done to seal 
his own) to do so for a time, i.e. during the 
preliminary stage when He was preaching parallel, 
as it were, with John (Jn 4**-), During this 
period Jesus’ message was outwardly the same as 
John’s in tenor, viz. ‘ Repent ye ; for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand ’ (Mt 4*^, cf. Mk D®, which is 

I perhaps rather less accurate here). Such a 

ractiee, however, seems confined to the early 

udaean preaching ; we find no trace of it in the 
later stages, which began with John’s imprison- 
ment and Jesus’ return to Galilee (Mk l**fl). 
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and Ac 20^^ ‘ Eepentance towards God and faith 
towards our Lorcf Jesus ’), and pledging themselves 
to obedience to the Lord’s will, under the yoke of 
His Law ; and in this connexion the ‘ clean water ’ 
of Ezk 36^®’* would readily occur to mind (cf. 
Zee 13^). Here the words of Ananias to Saul are 
instructive : ‘ Arise, get thyself baptized (middle 
voice, as usual), and so wash away from thyself 
thy sins, invoking his name ’ (Ac 22^). 

How fundamental was this conception of water- 
baptism as denoting, on the one hand, confession 
of sins and renunciation of the old, false allegiance 
they involved, and, on the other, confession of Jesus 
as Messiah or Lord (as Jahweh was Israel’s Lord) 
and loyalty to the new and true allegiance (cf. 
Ac 20®^), appears from Ko 10®^*, in allusion to the 
act of baptism. In that passage Christians are 
described as ‘those who invoke Jesus as Lord,’ 
Ji being cited in support of the descrip- 
tion (cf. Ac 9^'** ^^). ‘ With the mouth confession 

is made unto salvation’ (Ho 10^°); that is the 
outward or objective side of the faith in the heart 
on which ‘ righteousness ’ is bestowed, and which 
expresses itself both in the water of baptism and 
in the word of the mouth to which raul here 
directs attention. The very phrasing of this 
parallel statement suggests that salvation was at 
first thought of mainly in its collective aspect 
(in keeping with OT religion). It was the com- 
munity’s state of true prosperity, in which through 
confession of faith in baptism— ;/rom the old sinful 
state to the new, holy, or consecrate one — the 
justified individual came to participate. Indeed, 
Judaeo- Christians tended always to realize this 
objective side of admission to the covenant sphere 
of ‘ the saints ’ (cf. Col ‘ who rescued us from 
the^ sway (iiovaLa) of darkness, and transferred 
us into the kingdom of the Son of his love ; in 
whom we have the redemption, the remission of 
sins’) more than the subjective side of the 
believer’s fitness, qua believer, for such admission, 
formally and definitively, in the act and article of 
baptism, ‘sealed’ by manifest Holy Spirit power 
or inspiration. Hence, though Paul’s teaching as 
to baptism starts from the common basis of 
primitive Judseo - Christian thought, it goes far 
turther in inwardness and psychological analysis ; 
and it is needful to study the two types of repre- 
sentation apart, when we come to consider more 
closely the significance attaching to the rite and 
its symbolism. 

Baptismal ‘ laying on of hands ’ confirms the view of baptism 
as simply an Apostolic practice derived from Jewish usage. As 
referred to in He 62, ‘doctrine of baptisms (Christian and 
Jewish, e.g, John’s, cf. Jn 325, 192ff-) and of laying on of 

hands,' it is a piece of Jewish symbolism for which no word of 
Christ can be cited, adopted to express union between the new 
believer and the holy community. As such it constituted the 
psychological moment when the Messianic gift, or Spirit- 
baptism, was, as a rule, experienced (Ac 8^7 yet see 
for ‘the gift* before baptism and apart from laying on of 
hands). There is no evidence that ttiis act was confined to 
Apostles (the case in Ac is exceptional, as the admission 
through Apostles of a new class of believers, the Samaritans) ; 
it might be performed by any member of the Spirit-bearing 
community. This appears not only from Ac 9i7f (cf. 838) but 
also from 1 Co where Paul could not so have spoken had he 

E erformed this most impressive part of baptism in the case of 
is Corinthian converts generally. It was an edifying symbol, 
with no constant or essential relation (save, perhaps, m the 
minds of the simpler sort) to Spirit -baptism, God’s ‘seal’ of 
‘ownership* upon His ‘heritage’ in ‘the saints’ (Eph 114.18, 
cf. Tit 214). 

2 , Significance of baptism. — (a) One, yet variotis. 
— From the first, and in all circles, baptism im- 
plied definite identification with Jesus as Messiah 
or Lord, the head of the Messianic kingdom or 
the Body, the determinative centre of life for the 
whole spiritual organism. After ‘ baptism in the 
name oi the Lord,’ a man was regarded as ‘in 
Christ’ or ‘in the Lord.’ Jesus the Christ was 
Himself the Covenant (Is 49®) for His own, and He, 
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as Lord, became the very sphere of the religious 
personality of the baptized, hence fitly called 
‘ Christians/ The metaphor of the mamage bond, 
used in the OT of^ the moral union between 
Jahweh and Israel, b in the NT applied to the 
relation between Christ and the Church; and 
baptism was as the marriage rite, openly sealing 
for the individual this intimate spiritual relation 
already virtually present in faith, as marriage is 
in plighted love (Eph cf. 1 Co 6^^ ‘he that 
is joined unto the Lord is one spirit’). The 
matter was, however, conceived rather differently 
in different circles. Jewish Christians viewed 
baptism mainly on its objective or collective side, 
through the OT associations of covenant and 
Messiah, as related to the solidarity of Israel, 
the chosen people ; while Paul thought more of 
the subjective and personal side, bound up with 
his profound idea of faith as the bond between the 
believer and his spiritual Head, ‘our life’ (Col 3^). 
But to both baptism w^as corporate in idea, ‘ into 
one body’ (1 Co 12^^ cf. 10^**), while repentance and 
faith were presupposed in the baptized, by Jewish 
Christians no less than by Paul. Still the differ- 
ence of emphasis remains, and shows itself in the 
figures used, Paul’s being the more experimental 
or psychological. He alone could pen passages 
like Ro 6®^', Gal implying such spiritual 
identity with Christ by faith as resulted in nis dis- 
tinctive metaphor of baptism as formally marking 
transition from death to new life (Ro 6“^*, 2 Co 
cf. 1 P 3^^ 4^* P* 2®, which are probably 
adaptations of Pauline ideas to a less mystical 
mode of thought). 

(&) The psychological side of baptism.— In all 
attempts to extract from the NT a connected view 
of primitive baptismal thought and practice, we 
must never forget its essentially experimental 
nature. Really to enter into its meaning, we 
must enter the very souls of the primitive Chris- 
tians and share their experiences. In so doing, 
we get our best aid from analogous fresh Chris- 
tian beginnings, whether in revivals of religious 
life, as seen, e.p'., in George Fox’s Journal, or on 
the more virgin soil of the mission field. While the 
former analogy warns us against exaggerating the 
value of the rite, as compared with the Spirit- bap- 
tism— the distinctive Christian element (Ac P),— 
the latter saves us from divorcing the inner reality 
altogether from the outer symbol. Due proportion 
between the two is preserved by the viUl experi- 
encesof mission converts, in relation both to previous 
state and to alien environment. So seen, baptism is 
the seal bj which life-giving faith (as in Abraham’s 
circumcision, Ro 4^®^*) is ratified, and so confirmed 
through a definitive act in which consciousness of 
separation from the sphere of moral deadness, and 
unto that of full moral life, is enhanced and made 
the more effective for the subsequent ‘walk in 
ne\vness of life.’ It is thus truly an ‘efficacious 
seal’ for faith, yet only for faith. It completes 
and makes more vivid the experience of ‘ regenera- 
tion’— both objective, as between the old social 
world and the new, and subjective, as between two 
inner states of the soid. So is it ‘regenerative 
washing and Holy Spirit renewal’ (Tit 3®) in an 
experimental, a religiously real sense; it is the 
final stage in. experience of ‘salvation’ (in prin- 
ciple) from self and ‘the world’ to God and His 
Kingdom of Christian fellowship. 

(c) Symbol and sacrament. — It is not a bare 
symbol, as of something already complete, but a 
sacrament, i.e. a symbol conditioning a present 
deeper and decisive experience of the Divine grace, 
already embraced by faith. But all is psychologi- 
cally conditioned, being thereby raised above the 
level of the magical or gwo^i-physical conception 
of sacramental grace, native to paganism, but alien 


to perfected Hebraism— the religion of revelation 
and faith. 

The recent attempt of the strict ‘religious-historicar school 
in Germany and elsewhere to trace the influence of the magical, 
non-ethical notion of sacraments, prevalent in the ‘ syncretist ' 
or mixed relinous consciousness of the age, upon the NT 
writers and their circles, is for the most part mistaken. It 
minimizes the Hebraic basis of primitive Christianity, not only 
in Palestine, but also outside it. In particular, it fails to read 
Paul’s language sufficiently in relation to his personal experi- 
ence and essential teaching of faith as the universal coefficient 
of all spiritual blessing (e/e TnVrews eU irtcrny, Ro ; while it 
does not distinguish enough between Paul’s own belief and the 
suggestions of terminology used by him in becoming ‘to the 
Greeks a Greek.’ In a word, it confuses Paul the missionary 
with Paul the theologian. The only excuse for this theory as 
regards baptism lies in false exegesis of a single passage, 1 Co 
15^, where Paul in passing seized upon an arg. ad hom. from 
a usage existing among his Christian converts, without mean- 
ing to give it his positive sanction (see 11^ for minor abuses as 
left over a^inst his own coming). On the whole subject see 
Eendtorff, Die Taufe im (frckristentuin, pp. lfl-37. 

3- The baptismal formula.— To sum up : as bap- 
tism had^ in Judaism come to mean purificatory 
consecration, with a twofold reference— from an 
old state and to a new—, so w^as it in Christianity. 
It denoted (1) the convert’s attitude towards his 
past sinful state with its ‘ dead works,’ or towards 
God as sinned against (He 6^, Ac 20^^) — repent- 
ance ; and (2) his new attitude, faith towards God 
(He 6^) or Christ (Ac 20-^), as the ground of hope 
for the future, of which Christ’s resunection was 
the guarantee or type (cf. 1 P 3®^). The practical 
effect was remission of past sins or justification, 
the token of which was the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
in sensible experience, as marking Divine accept- 
ance of the new subject of Messiah’s Kingdom. 

All this is present in germ in Peter’s words 
(Ac 2^®'^®), ‘Repent, and let each of you §et 
himself baptized in the name of Jesus Christ 
unto remission of sins,’ etc. The phrase ‘in the 
name’ now calls for closer consideration. It is 
clear from contemporary usage [e.g. Ac H®, Rev 3‘ 
IH^) that ‘name’ was an ancient synonym for 
* person.’ Parallels, moreover, from the colloquial 
Greek of the time show that the expression ‘in 
the name’ was itself widely used, especially in 
solemn or formal connexions, and with special 
reference to proprietorship. Thus a payment is 
made eh 6vofid tivos, ‘ into so-and-so’s account ’ ; 
a petition is presented eh rb toO patriXius bvoya, ‘ to 
the kings person’; and, still more significantly 
in our connexion, soldiers swear ‘in the king^s 
name’ (Rendtorft’, op. cit. p. 9f.). Such solemn 
invocation of the king’s name in token of personal 
allegiance answers exactly to one marked aspect 
of baptism (cf. 2 Ti 2^^-), which was further de- 
veloped in (Christian thought after the Apostolic 
Age, in the notion of the militia Christi (see 
Harnack’s monograph so entitled). Only, in primi- 
tive Christian baptism, ‘ the name,’ possibly as sum 
of the Divine perfections (cf. Ps 115^ where ‘ mercy ’ 
and ‘truth’ are elements of God’s name), was 
invoked, in the first instance, for mercy and pro- 
tection. In any case the formula ‘in the name 
of,’ with or without associations from OT usage 
(=DB'^ rather than'f, so Dalman), came to have in 
all Christian circles— though with different shades 
of thought, as between typical Jews and others— 
the pregnant sense of identification between the 
baptized and Him in whose name baptism took 
place. The one became thereby the personal pro- 
perty of the other, as part of the people of peculiar 
possession (Xa6y eh repnroLififfLv with other synonyms 
in 1 P 2®^* ; irepioocrios, Tit 2^^) and the ‘ bondservant ’ 
of the true Lord (see 2 Co 4®), as all NT writers 
agree in putting it. That this was the essence of 
the matter appears from the very title, ‘ the Lord 
Jesus,’ usual among Gentile converts, just as ‘ the 
Christ’ or ‘Christ Jesus’ was in more Jewish 
circles. ‘The Lord Jesus’ seems, indeed, to grow 
out of the central phrase of the baptismal con- 
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Session, viz., ‘Jesus is Lord.’ Reading 1 Co 12® 

^ No man can say KiJ/jtoj ^Ir^a-ods save in Holy Spirit’ 
(cf. 6^^), in the light of Ro 10^ ‘If thou con- 
fess “the utterance” more fully t6 Trjs 

wia-reus 6 KTipijcrcrofiev) in thy mouth (phrases just 
quoted from Dt 30^'*, cf. Eph 5®^ ‘ cleansing it with 
the washing of water iv pifjfjiurf,'), to wit, KiJmos 
"iTjcrovs (cf. rh 2^^), and believe in thy heart tnat 
God raised him from out the dead (in proof of 
Messianic Lordship, Ro H), thou shalt be saved ’ — 
one perceives this clearly. ‘ Christ J esus, ’ as distinct 
from ‘Jesus Christ’ (= Jesus the Chiist), perhaps 
arose from a similar Jewish Christian form of con- 
fession, ‘Jesus is Christ (Messiah)’ — whence ‘one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism’ (Eph 4®). But did 
the formula used in baptism, els r6 tvofia rod Kvpiov 
^lifforov (Ac 8^® 19®, 1 Co 6^^), embrace more than 
this distinctive element, having, for instance, such 
explicit reference to the uni% of God as must 
have been the heart of proselyte baptism? This 
is suggested not only by 1 Co 8^ {ij/xtv els 5e6s, 6 
Trarrip, od rh TrdvTa. Kal ijfieis eis adr6v^ k(xI eU 
Kdpios, Tt^ctoOs 'Kpi(rr6s, St’ oS rd irdvra Kal TjpLecs St’ 
adroO, cf. Eph 4®**), but also by the constant dual 
form of Apostolic salutations and benedictions 
(cf. Rev 14^ ‘having his name and the name 
of his Father written on their foreheads’). The 
use of a Trinitaxian formula of any sort is not 
similarly suggested, in spite of 2 Co 13^^. Ac 19“*® 
tells against any view that explicit reference to 
the Holy Spirit occurred in baptism : so also 
1 Co 6^^. It is probable, then, that God the 
Creator was in some way confessed in baptism 
(cf. Hermas, Hand, i. 1 : ‘ First of all yield belief 
[TT^o-Teucrov] that God is one,’ etc.); yet exactly in 
what form remains an open question, one which 
depends upon another, to which attention has 
recently been directed (see A. Seeberg, Der Kate- 
chismusder Urchristenheit^ 1903). 

4 * Procedure in baptism, — Here light is cast 
forward by Jewish proselyte baptism and back- 
ward by sub-Apostolic Christian usage, both of 
which make it unlikely that baptism was a bare 
rite of confessing a sacred Name, followed by 
immersion in water. This were too formal and 
abstract a conception to suit the intense moral 
reality of the r^igious crisis in question. The 
rite itself had a concrete setting of ethical exhorta- 
tion and pledging, to which missionary experience 
of all ages affords parallels. According to this 
conception, the confession KiJ/jtos ’I'rjrovs was pro- 
bably the answer of practical allegiance, given by 
the candidate for baptism, to instruction in the 
rudiments of Christian piety, on lines best indicated 
by the ‘Two Ways’ of Life and Death, preserved 
in expanded form in the first half of the Didache. 
Thus the confession in baptism (‘in the name of 
the Lord,’ Did. 9®, and perhaps originally in 7^ 
likewise) pledged the baptized to the Christian 
obedience (cf. Justin, ApoL 6, ^lovp odrujs Uvardai 
i/TTLcrxvl^yraL ) — a pledge which may have been weekly 
renewed in early Christian worship, at least in 
certain regions. For in Bithynia-Pontus, accord- 
ing to Pliny’s Epistle of c. 112 A.D., the Christians 
used in their Lord’s Day morning meeting to 
‘ pledge themselves with a solemn oath (sacraTnento 
se ohstringere) not to the commission of any crime, 
hut to avoidance of theft, robbery, adultery, breach 
of faith, denial of deposit when called upon.’ This 
is most suggestive, not only as to the genius of 
primitive Christian worship as profoundly ethical 
m tone, but also as to the obligations undertaken 
in baptism, no doubt in very solemn and explicit 
fashion, including the witness of those best able 
to answer (sponsors) for the candidate’s good faith 
and fitness. Thus the Didache ^ after giving the 
‘Two Ways,’ continues; ‘All these things first 
pronounce and so baptize,’ a practice probably 


referred to in Mt 28^® ‘Disciple all nations, 
baptizing them into the name . . ., teaching 
{d^daKovres) them to observe all the precepts I have 
given to you’ (6Va ivereCkdpLTpf^d^ didax^ Kvpiov con 
sisting of ivroXal). There is, moreover, hardly a 
doubt that the bulk of the ‘Two Ways,’ as found 
in the Didache and related documents, goes back 
to the J ewish ethical instruction, on a monotheistic 
basis, given to proselytes among the Diaspora, 
under the figure of a Way of Life and a Way of 
Death set before men, found in the OT, but also 
among Greek moralists. To this, in its earliest 
Christian form, reference may be found even in 
the Pauline letters (e.g. 2 Th 2^® irapaUaeis ds 
ddxQ'nre, Ro 16^^ rods . . . iraph ttjv didax^v 
ipLeU ijxddere Totovyras, where SixocracrlaL and <r/cdy- 
daXa are in view, 1 Co 4^*^ ras 65oi5s pLov rds iv 
XpL(rT(p [’I77(ro0], /ca^cbs ravraxoO iv wdcrj) 

StdacKco). Most significant is the language of 
Ro 6^®^*, where occurs the notion of prior ‘bond- 
service’ to sin ‘unto death,’ followed by obedi- 
ence to a TuTTos 5i5axT3s issuing in new ‘bond 
service ’ to ‘ righteousness,’ or to God and Christ, 
and the end ‘life eternal.’ So again 2 Ti 2^® 
‘ Let every one that nameth the name of the Lord 
forthwith abstain from iniquity,’ which is the 
human side of the seal placed on (irod’s firm 
‘foundation’ of piety among men. All this sug- 

f ests such a formal renunciation of the service of 
in as the Way of Death, and a placing of oneself 
under obedience to Christ as Lord, as emerges 
after the sub-Apostolic age in the ahrenuntiatio 
diaboli^ and the ranging of oneself with Christ 
(Xpi,(7r<p awriaffo^ai; cf. the Two Ways of ‘ teaching 
and dominion ’ in Barn. 18), This is perhaps the 
key to the description of baptism in I P 3^S ‘ not 
a putting away of filth in the sphere of the flesh 
(as by water), Wt the appeal of a good conscience 
directed to God,’ as pledged to give part and lot in 
Christ’s resurrection to those who yield ‘ obedience 
of faith ’ to God in Him. This appeal may refer 
specially to the invocation of the Name by the 
candidate, in answer to the baptizer’s interrogation 
as to his acceptance ex animo of the true allegiance ; 
whereupon^ the latter sealed the reception of the 
candidate into the holy community by invoking 
‘the fair name’ of the Lord Jesus upon his head 
(see J a 2^, cf . Rev 7® 9^ 14^ 22^). 

This human sealing by^ sacred formula was 
normally countersigned, as it were, on the Divine 
part by the Messianic gift of a holy enthusiasm 
{‘Holy Spirit’ as a phenomenon in the human 
spirit), the spirit of adoption, through the deeper 
and abiding consciousness of which the Christian 
henceforth utters his soul in the word ‘Father’ 
(Ro 8’®, the Aramaic exclamation, Ahha^ even 
passing into use in Gentile circles ; cf . Maranatha, 
‘Lord come,’ 1 Co 16®^, Did, 10). Such Divine 
‘confirming’ of the baptized ‘into Christ’ as a 
member of His Body, by an ‘unction,’ a sealing, a 
giving of the Spirit in ‘earnest’ {dppa^ibv, 2 Co !“*•), 
took place in experience at baptism. But as it 
issued from a more secret working of the Spirit, 
as author of the faith which qualified for baptism, 
so it gave place to an abiding ‘ fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit ’ (2 Co IS^**) in which Christians shared 
and by which they were ‘led’ in their ‘walk’ 
(Ro 8®* Gal The effect of all this was 

such a spiritually real, or mystical, union with 
Christ that in baptism Paul regarded Christ as 
‘put on ’ like a robe (Gal or again as entering 
the believer as his ‘ life’ (Ro 8^®, Gal 2^®). 

Immersion and affusion , — Immersion seems to 
have been the practice of the Apostolic age, in 
continuity with Jewish proselyte baptism ; and 
it is implied in Paul’s language, especially in his 
figure of baptism as spiritual burial and resurrec- 
tion (Ro 6®'®, Col 2^'^). But the form was not held 
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essential ; and when conditions presented practical 
difficnities— whether local, climatic, or due to 
physical weakness—it came to be modified (cf. 
Did. 7). The most usual form, of which we have 
evidence from the 2nd cent, onwards, as regards ; 
adults, was that of standing semi-immersed in 
water, up to knees or waist, combined with three- 
fold pouring over the head (trine affusion). 

5. Adult and infant baptism. —So far we have 
been dealing with adult baptism only. It alone 
occupies attention in the NT, as it does mainly 
in missionary literature to-day. But this by no 
means exhausts the facts of the case, as we may 
learn from the analogy of Jewish missions and 
their baptism of proselytes. The idea that a parent 
should enter a religion or covenant-relation wfith 
God as an individual merely, i.e. by himself as 
distinct from his immediate family, would never 
occur to the ancients, least of all to a Jew. There 
were no ‘individuals’ in our sharp modem sense 
of the term. All were seen as members of larger 
units, of which the family was the chief in the 
time of Christ, when the clan and nation were no 
longer so overshadowing as in earlier days. The 
'paterfamilias included legally and in social ethics 
the members of his household. Any change in his 
religious status ipso facto affected them. Hence 
to any one familiar with the modes of antique 
thought, no proof in any given case is needed 1 
that children from their birth were regarded as 
sharing their parents’ religious status, objectively 
or socially considered: the onm prohandi falls 
entirely on those who, under the influence of certain 
modem modes of thought, would maintain the 
contrary. Now, not only is^ there no evidence 
in the NT read historically, ue. with due regard 
to the interest of the writer and his original readers 
in what is said or implied, that children stood^ to 
the Christian community in a different relation 
from that belonging to them in ancient religions 
generally, and especially in Judaism ; but what we 
know of the Jewish practice touching proselytes—* 
which usually regulated practice among GentUe 
Christians— makes it most improbable that Chris- 
tianity here introduced any novel usage. Had 
such been the case, it must have been emphasized, 
and could hardly have failed to leave its mark 
somewhere on the NT. Those who were to be 
reared ‘in the Lord’s training and admonition,’ 
and to obey their parents ‘in the Lord’ (i.e. for 
Christian motives, Eph 6^*^), must have been 
viewed as already Christians in status or objec- 
tively-ranking, according to their stage of de- 
velopment, with * those of the household of faith 
and not with ‘ those without.’ This went back to 
infancy ; for Paul regards the child of faith, even 
on one side only, as thereby ‘ holy,’ i.e. objectively 
in covenant with God (1 Co 7^> No subjective 
difference between such children and others is 
implied any more than in Judaism itself. But 
as m Judaism the child’s objective status was con- 
ditioned by circumcision, it is natural to suppose 
that in the Church it was so by baptism (cf. 
Col The only possible doubt is whether the 

child was regarded as baptized vicariously in its 
parent, or whether the rite was administered to it 
also. For the latter alternative we have not only 
the analogy of circumcision in Israel, but also prose- 
lyte baptism. Thus we read that ‘ a little prose- 
lyve’ is baptized without his intelligent consent, 
on the principle that one may act for another to his 
advantage, though not to his disadvantage, apart 
from his knowledge and consent. Where the 
proselyte father brings the children, their solidarity 
with him as their head or authority is enough to 
warrant baptism ; where only the mother, baptism 
is conferred ‘ on the authority of a heih din or 
Jewish court of law (see C. Taylor, Two Lectures 


on the Teaching of the Twelve Apostlesy p. 64 ff.). 

In either case its effect is only provisional ; the 
child is brought within the covenant so far as social 
or family life goes, but his personal or subjective 
relation to the covenant waits on the development 
of reflective will, just as with the circumcision of 
a bom Jew, who, as a rule, became a ‘son of the 
Law,’ and was publicly accepted into the visible 
membership of the Synagogue, only on his thir- 
teenth birthday. Thereupon a father became free 
from the burden of his son’s sins, Le. full responsi- 
bility for his religious condition. Here is the 
obvious analogue of Christian ‘ Confirmation,’ or 
joining the Church on personal confession. The 
regeneration effected by baptism in the case of an 
adult proselyte was meant in an objective sense, 
to define his new relations with his holy environ- 
ment ; for ‘ a newly made proselyte is like a new- 
born child ’ (Bab. Yebamoth 486). So was it with 
children both of proselytes and of Christians, 
Their status of holiness or salvation was objective, 
and from the nature of the case only objective. 

It related to the holy or saving environment amid 
which they stood, first by birth and then by formal 
covenant seal— ratifying their birthright of good 
(cf. Ac 2^) so far as human act and recognition 
could, i.e. corporately and as basis for ‘ training and 
admonition’ in the Lord. The subjective reality 
waited for the emergence of the subjective con- 
ditions, as with child proselytes, who, on coming 
to years of discretion (like young Jews), were free 
to repudiate the objective relations in which they 
found themselves, without thereby being classed 
and treated as ‘ apostates.’ That is, all was pro- 
visional as regards subjective reality. There was no 
idea of infant baptismal ‘ regeneration ’ in the later 
and still prevalent sense, a confusion of thought re- 
sponsible for anti-psedobaptist reaction — away from 
primitive practice, to some extent also away from 
the primitive attitude to the ‘ children of the cove- 
nant.’ Such confusion between the objective and 
subjective senses of holiness and salvation (united 
in the case of adult subjects of baptism) arose 
naturally enough once terms were transferred from 
Jewish to Gentile soil, with its less ethical and 
more physical notions of religious grace. Here the 
influence of the ‘ Mysteries ’ played a considerable 
part in working a change, wnich was unconscious 
for the most part in the minds of Gentile converts. 
See, further, § 2 of next article. 

Literature.— For Jewish baptisms, especially that of prose- 
lytes : Schiirer, EJP 11 . u. 319 fE. fiater German ed. 1898, 
iii. 1292.) ; see also separate article Baptism (Jewish^ and Jit, 
art. * Baptism.’ For Jewish practice m relation to Christian : 
C. Taylor, Two Lectures on the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, 1886, p. 64 2. ; J E. Hananer, Baptism, Jewish and 
Christian, 1906. For the Greek and other ethnic analogies : 
F. M. Rendtorff, Die Taufe im Urchristentum, Leipzig, 
ISOS, where full references will be found to recent German 
discussions of the Religumgeschwhtliche type & sober 
criticism of the 8ame(cf. preceding art.). Fuller re2. in Hasting 
DB art. ‘Baptism,’ to which may he added E. Vaucher, Le 
BapUTM, Paris, 1894. J. V. BaRTLET. 

baptism (Early Christian).—!, The ori^ 
of Christian baptism.— There are three possible 
views. The traditional belief is that baptism was 
instituted by Christ in His parting address to His 
disciples ; but in recent times it has been main- 
tained either that baptism was a custom used by the 
Jews practised by John the Baptist, and inherited 
by the early Christians, or that it was adopted 
by the Christians from the Grseco-Roman world. 
Of these three the choice must probably be made 
between the first and the second-the third is not 
by itself adequate to explain the facts, though it 
is probable that the general ideas^ of the Gnceo- 
Roman world did much to determine and modify 
the exact form which early Christian hapti.'^m 
took. The evidence consists so largely of tlie 
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exegesis and criticism of the same passages that 
the case for and against each view cannot be put 
separately. The main Scripture passages con- 
cerned are Mt 28^®, Mk 16^®, and Jn 3®, of which 
Mt 28^ is the central piece of evidence for the 
traditional view of the institution of baptism by 
Christ. It describes the Kisen Lord as saying to 
His disciples, ‘ Go ye and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit’ If it were undis- 
puted, this would, of course, be decisive, but its 
trustworthiness is impugned on the grounds of 
textual criticism, literary criticism, and historical 
criticism. 

{a) Textual criticism. — In all extant^ MSS and 
versions the text is found in the traditional form, 
TTopevSivres odp p.a67)TeijcraT€ irdpra ra ^aTTi^opres 
ai^otis els rb 6pop.a rod Tarpbs Kal rod vlov Kal tov aylov 
wpeti/JLaTOSf dibdffKOPTes airobs TTfpeLP irdvro. 6(ra iverei^ 
\ip.Tjp vfup, though it must be remembered that the 
best manuscripts both of the African Old Latin 
and of the Old Syriac versions are defective at 
this point. The evidence of Patristic quotations 
is not so clear. It was formerly thought to be 
as unanimous as that of the MSS and Versions, 
but F. C. Conybeare (ZNTW, 1901, p. 275 ff*.) has 
shown that this is not true, at least m the case of 
Eusebius of Csesarea, 

The facts are in summary that Eusebius quotes Mt 28i® 
twenty-one times, either omitting everything between and 
SiSda-jcovres or in the form Tropevdetncg /xa^ijTeuVaTe ndvra rd 
iSvTf} ev r<S ovdiiarl /tov, fitfiaorKovre?, the latter form being 

the more frequent. He also quotes it four times in the ordinary 
text ; but it is significant that these four quotations are all in 
the later writings of JEusebius [once in the Syriac Theophany, 
iv. 8 ^ee’s tr. p. 223), once in contra Marcellumt p. 3 0, once 
in the de Ecclesiastica Theologia^ v. p. 174a, and once in the 
letter of Eusebius to the Church at Csesarea quoted by Socrates, 
EE i. 8. S8 ; it should be noted that there is reason to think 
that the Syriac translator is giving, not the text of Eusebius, 
but the version to which he was accustomed (cf. Burkitt, 
Evangelion da-Mephamshe, ii. 171), and that the authorship 
of the contra Marcellum and the de Ecclesiastica Theologia is 
doubtful (cf. Conybeare, ZNTW, 1905, p. 250 ff., and a reply by 
Gerhard Loeschcke, ib. 1906, p. 69 ft.)]. At first sight this evi- 
dence seems to prove that Eusebius, in his earlier writings at 
all events, used MSS of the Gosjiels which omitted the com- 
mand to baptize in Mt 2819, but Riggenbach (‘ Die trinitarische 
Taufbefehl,’ Beitrage zur Forderung christl. Theol, 1903) and 
Chase (JThSt, 1905, p. 481 fl.) have argued that his method of 
quotation is due to the influence of the arcani disdplina. 
This suggestion does not seem to hear examination, for the 
quotations in Eusebius are not found in works intended for 
unbelievers or for catechumens. The most reasonable view 
seems to be that Conybeare has shown that the quotations in 
Eusebius jioint to a text which omitted the baptismal formula, 
though it is still open to question whether Eusebius knew also 
the traditional form. It is naturally important to ask whether 
there is any other evidence for the ‘ Eusebian ’ type of text. 
Conj^beare thinks that he can see traces of it in Justin Martyr, 
Dial, xxxix. 258, and liii, 272, and in Hermas, Simil. ix. 17. 4 ; 
but none of these passages is convincing, and perhaps more 
striking than any of them is the passage in which Justin gives a 
description of the regeneration of Christian converts in con- 
nexion with baptism {Apol, i. 61). Here he quotes a saying of 
Christ (* Except) ye be bom again ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven*) as a proof of the necessity of regeneration, 
but falls back upon the use of Isaiah and Apostolic tradition to 
justify the practice of baptism and the use of the trine formula. 
This certainly suggests that Justin did not know the traditional 
text of Mt 2819, 

Whether the ‘ Eusebian ’ text, if its existence be 
granted, has any real claim to be regarded as a 
serious rival to the traditional form, is a wholly 
different question. The answer depends on the 
view taken of the general problem of textual 
criticism. If a high value he attached to the ex- 
isting MSS of the NT, the traditional text, though 
no longer unassailed, must be accepted. But if it 
be thought (as many critics think) that no MSS 
represent more than comparatively late recensions 
of the text, it is necessary to set against the mass 
of manuscript evidence the influence of baptismal 
practice. It seems easier to believe that the tra- 
ditional text was brought about by this influence 
working on the ‘Eusebian’ text, than that the 
latter arose out of the former in spite of it. 


(5) Literary criticism. — ^The objection raised to 
Mt 28^® by literary criticism is that it can he 
shown by a comparison with the other Gospels to 
be no part of the earliest tradition. The greater 
part or Mt 28 rests on a source almost or quite 
identical with our Mark, which is generally re- 
cognized as the oldest and best account of the 
life of Christ ; it is possible, though perhaps im- 
probable, that the vTiter was acquainted with the 
lost conclusion of Mark, but the method in which 
Matthew treats his sources is such that it is im- 
possible to be certain that any one sentence (such 
as 28^^) was found in it. The other accounts of the 
parting words of our Lord differ so much, that it is 
improMble that they may be traced to any com- 
mon documentary source. Still it is possible that 
they represent a common tradition which reported 
our Lord’s parting words, and they may he ex- 
amined in order to see if they suggest that those 
parting words contained any command to baptize, 
whether in the trine name or in the name of the 
Lord. 

The accounts which we possess are Mt 28 i 8 - 20 ^ Mk 1616*18, Lk 
2444-49 j and perhaps Jn 2021-23, Of these Mk 1615-18 is generally 
considered to be a patchwork composition based on Matthew 
and Luke. If this be so, it affords evidence that at the time 
when it was written baptism was connected with the preaching 
of the gospel. It does not support the trine formula, but 
rather the ‘ Eusebian * text (cf. iv ovo/xart p.ov in 1617), and 
it is as easy to think that the reference to baptism was derived 
from contemporary usage as from Mt 2819. Lk 2447 ig more 
closely allied with the Eusebian than with the traditional text, 
and both tMs passage and Jn 2021-28 suggest that the earliest 
form of tradition as to the Lord’s parting words to the disciples 
said nothing about baptism. It may he argued that the 
idea of repentance and forgiveness of sin was for early Chris- 
tianity so closely connected with that of baptism that one 
implies the other. But this is not the point It is probable 
that baptism and the preaching of the gospel went hand in 
hand from the beginning. The question is whether this was 
due to their direct association in the * parting words ’ of the 
Lord, or to other causes. The evidence of Mt 28i9, if the tra- 
ditional text be sound, points to the former alternative ; but 
the Third and Fourth Gospels suggest that the earliest tradi- 
tion knew only of a command to preach the gospel of repent- 
ance for the forgiveness of sins. In the case of the Third 
Gospel this argument is especially strong. Either Luke knew 
of the commission to baptize (whether in the trine name or 
not) and omitted it, or he did not know it. It seems impos- 
sible to find any reason why he should have omitted it. At 
first sight this argument holds equally good for the Fourth 
Gospel, but it is not nearly so strong, as the writer has not 
unreasonably been thought to shov/ a tendency to omit the 
material side of the sacramental rites of early Christianity, 
because of a tendency to over-emphasize its importance. Hence 
he omits the institution of the Eucharist. So that his omission 
to connect baptism with the forgiveness of sins in Jn 2023 is not 
so strong an argument as is the similar omission by Luke. 

On the whole, then, the evidence of literary 
criticism is against the historical character of the 
traditional text of Mt 28^®. 

(c) Historical criticism. — The objection made to 
the authenticity of Mt 28^® from the standpoint of 
historical criticism is that the references to bap- 
tism in the Acts point to the earliest form as 
baptism ‘ in the name of the Lord,’ Thus it is 
not, like the previous objections, directed against 
the command as a whole, but against the formula 
used in it. 

Christian baptism, when connected with the mention of a 
formula, is aUuded to four times in the Acts (238 $16 io48 igs), 
and the formula is never that of Mt 2819, hut is t\rice h tcJ 
ovo/xart ’Iiijcrov Xpicrrov (238 1048) and twice ets to ovop-a rov 
Kvpiov Ttjo-ov (818 195). That this was the usual formula of 
Christian baptism is supported by the evidence of the Pauline 
Epistles, which speak of being baptized only el? Xpto-T^v (Gal 
327) or ets XpL(rrhv 'Itjo-ov*/ (Ro 63). Is it possible to reconci'e 
these facts with the belief that Christ commanded the disciples 
to baptize in the trine name ? The obvious explanation of the 
silence of the NT on the trine name, and the use of another 
formula in Acts and Paul, is that this other formula was the 
earlier, and that the trine formula is a later addition. It 
w'ould require very strong arguments to controvert this pre- 
sumption, and none seems to exist (a statement of curious 
attempts, ancient and modern, is given in ‘Baptism’ in 
Hastings* DB, vol. L, by Dr. A. Plummer). 

The cumulative evidence of these three lines of 
criticism is thus distinctly against the view that 
Mt 28^® represents the ipsissima verba of Christ m 
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Instituting Christian baptism. If this be so, it is 
plain that neither Mk 16^® nor Jn 3® can prove the 
institution. Mk 16^® has been incidentally dealt 
■with ; Jn 3® is more difficult. Doubts have been 
cast on the text of this verse, so far as the refer- 
ence to water is concerned, but for the present it is 
enough to point out that, even if the reference to 
baptism be undisputed, it does not follow that it 
implies the institution of baptism by Christ ; it 
rather suggests a practice which He found existing 
and accepted. It is also necessary to remember 
that in the present position of the criticism of the 
Fourth Gospel no one can confidently build on 
historical statements which are found only in that 
document. 

The case against the indirect evidence in support 
of the traditional view is less convincing. The 
position in defence of that view is that, even if the 
evidence in Acts be admitted to prove that baptism 
in the trine name was not instituted by Christ, it 
shows that from the beginning it was unquestion- 
ingly practised by all Christians, and it is urged 
that this would not be so if it had not been in- 
stituted by Christ. Against this it is alleged that 
the last conclusion is unwarranted, and that some 
of the evidence in the Epistles, properly regarded, 
tells against rather than for the traditional view. 
The crucial passage is 1 Co 1^^"” : 

evxttpttrrw on ovBeva v[xSiV €jS<x7m<ra et /jtij Kpwnrov Kat Taiov 
Iva fiyj ns etTrj] on eis to ep.bv ovofjta ejSawTto-flTjTe. e^dirntra, 5e 
Kttl TO** 'Xre<f>avai. oIkov * Xolvov qvic oifia et nm oAAoi^ 
ov yap aTrdamtXiv fit Xpcjrrbs ^airrC^eiV oAA’ evayy€KL^€<Td(u. 

It is urged with great force that Paul could not 
possibly have written this if Christ had given the 
definite command to baptize, related in Mt 28^®. It 
is possible to argue that Paul is speaking of himself, 
not of the other disciples; but this introduces a 
limitation into the commission to baptize which 
cannot be supported, and is also contrary to the 
constant claim of Paul that he has the Apostolic 
commission as fully as any of the other apostles. 

Thus, so far as the negative side of the argument 
is concerned, the opponents of the traditional view 
have decidedly the better case. The weak spot in 
their position is when they attempt to give any 
ositive explanation of the origin of Christian 
aptism. The suggestion is that baptism was an 
already existing custom which the Church took 
over from the beginning. But if so, from what 
source did it take it? The answer is that that 
side of baptism which is concerned with cleansing 
from sin is found in Graeco-Roman and J ewish as 
well as in Christian baptism, and was a feature of 
JoWs baptism, in which also it had an eschato- 
logical significance. It was, in fact, part of the 
common stock of ideas of the 1st century. 

Similarly, the use of the ‘ name ’ in baptism is 
only part of the complex of doctrine connected with 
the use of names as a means of employing the 
power which belonged to the original owner of the 
name. This also was common to Jew and Gentile 
alike. It is therefore plain that, on what may be 
termed the negative side of baptism, i.e, the side 
which is especially connected with purification, 
and so far as the use of the * name * is concerned, 
there is no reason to quarrel with the view that 
Christian baptism is an adaptation of customs and 
ideas which were common to the whole world in 
the time of Christ. There is nothing in them so 
strange as to force us to suppose that they were 
due to the special institution of Christ. The more 
difficult side of the question is concerned with the 
relation of baptism to the mft of the Spirit. The 
baptism of John did not maim to give the Spirit, 
nor did Jewish baptism. It is also not quite possible 
to prove the existence of exactly the same thing in 
the Mysteries, though they did undoubtedly present 
cognate ideas, especially that of regeneration. This 


is therefore the strongest point of the argument 
for either a specifically Christian or a specifically 
Gr^co-Roman origin jfor baptism. The Pauline 
Epistles are the earliest evidence for a connexion 
between baptism and the gift of the Spirit. If 
this view was not known to the Jews, St. Paul 
must have received it from the ori^nal disciples 
(who again received it from Christ), or have 
adopted it from the general stock of Greeco- 
Roman ideas. Yet the prima facie strength of 
this argument must be qualified hy the following 
considerations : 

(1) In the first place, it may be thought with much reason 

that Christ spoke of the Spirit, and compared it, as the ground 
of Christian life, with baptism, which was the ground of dis- 
cipleship to John the Baptist. If so, a natural confusion of 
thorght 'T'O’ild be rmdc' ct^'cn^for by the fact that the beginning 
of the liie ‘‘n i'‘e Sp’rit i: i', ?i often coincide with the water- 

baptism which marked the initiation of the Christian. That it 
was coincidence and not identity would not he observed until 
later, but that it was observed can be seen in the Acts. 

(2) In the second place, there seems no reason to doubt the 
tradition in the Gospels that John the Baptist himself referred 
to a baptism in the Spirit. Such a reference seems to go hack 
to the use of a passage in the OT which lies behind his baptism, 
viz. Ezk 362S-27, In 3625f we read : ‘ I will sprinlde clean water 
upon you and ye shall be clean (baptism). ... A new heart will 
I put within you (/nerai/oia [?]).’ This clearly is the background 
of John’s preaching ; but it leads up to the next verse : ‘And 
I will put my spirit within you.’ It does not therefore seem too 
much to say that the teaching by John the Baptist of a water- 
baptism of repentance for the remission of sins, to the mind of 
any Jew familiar with the OT, seemed to fulfil this passage, and 
so ineritably suggested that the gift of the Spirit, which fulfilled 
the second half and was found in the Christian Church, was to 
be looked for also in baptism. 

(3) Moreover, our real knowledge of popular Jewish theology 
and religious observances in the time of Christ is small. It is 
true that the official Rabbinical religion had no sacramental 
washings or baptisms, and probably aid not give any such in- 
terpretation to the baptism of proselytes ; but the Essenea 
probably went further in this direction, attaching a sacramental 
meaning to their baptisms ; and it is possible that this view was 
common among the people outside the official classes. If so, 
this may have been an important factor in the genesis of Chris- 
tian baptism (see Bousset, Die Religion des Juaentums, pp. 230 
and 629 ff.). 

These arguments cannot be said to prove that 
Christ did not institute baptism, but they may 
fairly be said to show that the existence of Christian 
baptism is most intelligible on the supposition that 
it was a Jewish custom which the Christians took 
over, modifying it by the natural adoption of the 
‘ name,’ and by an equally natural connexion with 
the gift of the Spirit. Moreover, there is certainly 
no satisfactory positive evidence that Christ did 
institute baptism. It is therefore more probable 
that the origin of Christian baptism is the adoption 
and adaptation of a Jewish custom than that it was 
directly and specially instituted by Christ. This 
is also far more probable than that it was first 
borrowed by St. Paul from the Grseco- Roman 
world. At the same time, baptism was certainly 
one of the elements in Christianity which were 
most likely to obtain a favourable reception from 
the Roman world, and this may have led to the 
emphasis which was laid upon it, and to the_ rapid 
development of the doctrine connected with it. 

2. Baptism in the NT. — i, DOCTRINE 01 
BAPTISM. -‘(1) In the Pauline Epistles.— 
There are four main ways in which baptism is 
regarded in the Panline Epistles. 

(a) Union vnth Christ,— hx Ko 6®®^- the immersion 
in and the rising out of the water are regarded as 
a union with the death and resurrection of Christ. 
‘ Are ye ignorant that all we who were baptized 
into Christ Jesus were baptized into his death? 
We were buried with him through baptism into 
death; that like as Christ was raised from the 
dead through the glory of the Father, so we also 
might walk in newness of life.’ Baptism is thus 
the beginning of a new life of nnion with the risen 
Christ. The same idea is found in Gal 3^ *Aa 
many of you as were baptized into Christ did put 
on Christ,’ and in Col 2^2 ‘ . buried with him 
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in baptism, wherein ye were also raised with 
him . . / In the light of these passages it is 
difficult to doubt that St. Paul regarded baptism 
as more than symbolical ; it was an act which 
really brought about the result ascribed to it, and 
not merely an acted description of that result, 
which was actually caused by something else. 

(6) The gift of the Spirit, — In 1 Co 12^^ the 
baptized are regarded as members of Christ’s body, 
inspired by the same Divine spirit ; ‘ For as the 
body is one, and hath many members, and all the 
members of the body, being many, are one body ; 
so also is Christ. For in one Spirit were we all 
baptized into one body . . At first sight this 
seems an idea which is difficult to reconcile with 
the former; but the difference is probably quite 
superficial. To St. Paul the Christ of spiritual 
experience and the Spirit were almost if not quite 
identical. This may be seen in Ro and 
2 Co 3^1 

(c) CUandng from sin. — In 1 Co 6^^, where 
baptism is not mentioned but certainly implied, 
it is represented as a cleansing effected through 
the name of the Lord and through the Divine 
spirit: ‘Ye were washed, ye were sanctified, ye 
were justified in the name of the Lord J esus Christ 
and in the Spirit of our God.’ This view is com- 
plementary to the others, and describes some of 
the results which follow from them. The im- 

ortance of this passage is that it explains that 
aptism can produce these effects because it works 
‘in the name,’ and so links up baptism with the 
view, prevalent at the time in almost every circle, 
that the pronunciation of the name of any one could, 
if properly used, enable the user to enjoy the 
benefit of the attributes attached to the original 
owner of the name (see also art. Name). 

Thus the Pauline doctrine of baptism is that on 
the positive side it gives the Christian union with 
Christ, which may also be described as inspiration 
with the Holy Spirit, while on the negative side it 
cleanses from sin. This it accomplishes by the 
power of the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
by the sacramental effect of the water, according 
to the well-known idea that results could be reached 
in the unseen spiritual world by the performance 
of analogous acts in the visible material world. 
Baptism is regarded as really giving these results, 
and not merely as a sign that they have been, or 
can be, obtained in some other way. 

[d) Vicarious baptism. — It would also seem from 
1 Co 15^ that St. Paul recognized the practice of 
vicarious baptism for the dead. It is impossible 
that ‘ Else what shall they do who are baptized for 
the dead ? If the dead are not raised at aU, why 
then are they baptized for them?’ can refer to 
anything except vicarious baptism. 

(2) In the Pauline Epistles of doubtful 
AUTHENTICITY. — Under this heading it is perhaps 
wisest to deal with the evidence of Eph 5^^*, 
Tit 

In Ephesians the cleansing efficacy of the water is emphasized, 
and is connected with the ‘ word ' (‘ having cleansed it by the 
washing of water with the word ’). This emphasis is somewhat 
stronger than anything in the unquestioned Epistles, but it is 
practically implied in 1 Co 6^1, in which passage also the ‘ name ’ 
may correspond to the ‘ word ’ (/n^jua) of Ephesians. In Titus the 
union with Christ’s risen life is regarded as a new birth ; ‘ac- 
cording to his mercy he saved us through the washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Spirit.* The phrase 
‘regeneration* is strange to the Pauline vocabulary, but the 
idea which it conveys is involved in Ro 81^ ‘ For as many as are 
led by the Spirit of God, these are sons of God,* when taken in 
connexion with the view that the Spirit was given in baptism 
(cf. also Gal , where the idea of sonship to God and baptism 
are closely connected), 

(3) In 1 Peter. — The only place in the Catholic 
Emstles which explicitly speaks of baptism is 
IP3^^ ‘. . . which [i.e. water) in the antitype 
doth now save you, namely baptism, not a putting 
away of the filth of the flesh, but a “ question ” of 


a good conscience toward God. . . Here the 
doctrine of the ‘ real ’ efficacy of baptism is clearly 
asserted ; but there is a protest against too material 
an emphasis on the water, to counteract which 
mention is made of a <rwet5T}o'e£*?s dyaBrjs iirepfj}- 
rr)fxa. It is not quite certain what this phrase 
means. It is improbable that it refers to prayer 
to God, for iirepoorCo is never used in this sense, 
or of inquiry after God, for this would require 
ix€pd3T7)<TLSj aud the best interpretation seems fco be 
that it is a reference to the question directed to 
a convert at his baptism (see C. Bigg, ‘ 1 Peter’ in 
The Intern. Grit. Comment, p. 165). In this ‘a 
good conscience’ probably defines the content of 
the demand made on the candidate — it was of a 
moral rather than a doctrinal nature. The writer 
also goes on to explain that the water of baptism 
receives this power ‘through the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, who is on the right hand of God, 
having gone into heaven, angels and authorities 
and powers being made subject unto him.’ This 
seems to be an explanation why the name of the 
Lord was so potent in baptism ; He had triumphed 
over death, and regained life, and those who used 
His name were able to use His power to do the 
same. It is true that no actnal statement is made 
in 1 Peter that baptism was in the name of the 
Lord, bnt no one is likely to dispute that this was 
the case. 

(4) In the Synoptic Gospels.— Christian bap- 
tism is mentioned only in Mt 28^^ and Mk 16^®. 
The former passage (‘ (^o ye into all the world and 
make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them 
into the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit’) claims the direct institution of baptism 
by Christ, but its authenticity is open to doubt 
(see § I). 

Here it is only necessary to ask, What is the meaning of the 
formula translated * in the name of*? The question is whether 
el? TO ovojaa means the same as h hv6}xari. The probability 
seems to be that the two phrases are, in the late Greek of the 
NT, identical. It is now common knowledge that el? and h 
were interchangeable in late Greek, and the Latin and Syriac 
translators of Mt 2819 clearly took this view, which is con- 
vincingly defended by J. Armitage Robinson in JThSt vii. 
(Jan, 1906) m answer to an article by F. H. Chase m JThSt vi. 
(July 1905). The meaning of the writer of the Gospel (or of 
the redactor w'ho added the clause relating to baptism) was 
that Christians had the power of baptizing in the name com- 
municated to them by the Lord who had gained the power 
(e^ouo-ta) over everything in heaven and earth. The idea is 
parallel with that m 1 P 32if . 

In Mk 16^® (‘He that believes and is baptized 
shall be saved ’) baptism is regarded as a necessary 
means to salvation, but no further details are 
given. 

(5) In the Acts. — The references to baptism 
in the Acts are doctrinally important in connexion 
with the formula used, and with the relation 
between baptism and the gift of the Spirit. The 
former point is sufficiently discussed in § i. The 
latter may best be formulated thus : [a] There is 
in the Acts a series of passages in which baptism 
seems to be clearly identified with the gift of the 
Spirit ; (b) there is a second series in which it is 
clearly distinguished from this gift ; and (c) there 
is a third series which either does not allude to 
the point, or may he interpreted equally well on 
either hypothesis. This third series can, of course, 
he disregarded (such passages are Ac 16^® 16^ 
18® 22^®) ; but an attempt must be made either 
to interpret the two others in such a way as to 
remove the apparent contradiction, or to see in 
the difference between them an indication of 
different sources. 

(a) The passages which seem to identify baptism with the 
gift of the Spirit are Ac 2^8 iii6 and 192 - 6 . in is (‘John 
indeed baptized with water ; but ye shall be baptized with the 
Holy Spirit not many days hence ’) a contrast is apparently 
drawn between John’s baptism and Christian baptism, the latter 
being regarded as baptism with the Holy Spirit ; but as the 
nanative goes on to describe the fulfilment of this promise on 
the dai of Pentecost, in which there is no suggestion of baptism 
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in the ordinary literal aense, it is probable that the word * baptize ’ 
m 1® is used metaphorically, and not with reference to ordmaiy 
Christian baptisni. This interpretation is supported by Ac 111®, 
where the words of are quoted by St. Peter in connexion 
with the episode of Cornelius, for here the gift of the Spirit is 
conferred without baptism in water, and baptism in water is 
given to those who have already received the Spirit. In Ac 2^ 
St. Peter says : * Repent and be baptized . . . and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Spirit.' This certainly seems to 
identify the gift of the Spirit with baptism, but it is not decisive. 
The context is that the promise made m Ac 15 has just been 
fulfilled, and St. Peter says, ‘ Be baptized and you also shall 
receive the same gift.*^ The pHma facie suggestion that this 
means : * You shall receive it through baptism,’ is discounted by 
the fact that this was not the way in which the disciples had 
received it, and it is significant that we are not told that those 
who were baptized did receive the Spirit, but merely that they 
were added to the Church. Thus it is possible that the meaning 
of the passage really is that baptism was the means of entry 
into the Church, to the members of which the Spirit would 
ultimately be given. Similarly ambiguous is Ac 192-6. Here 
we have the case of certain Ephesians who had become 
Christians, but had been baptized not with Christian baptism, 
but with the baptism of John. St. Paul said to them : ‘ Did ye 
receive the Holy Spirit when ye believed ? And they said unto 
him, Nay, we did not so much as hear whether the Holy Spirit 
was given. And he said, Into what then were ye baptized? And 
they said. Into John's baptism. And Paul said, John baptized 
with the baptism of repentance, saying unto the people that 
they should believe on him which should come after him, that 
IS, on J esus. And when they heard this, they were baptized into 
the name of the Lord Jesus. And when Paul had laid his hands 
upon them, the Holy Spirit came on them.* The prima facie 
interpretation certainly connects the g^t of the Spurit with 
baptism ; not so much because the Spirit was actually given, 
as because of St. Paul’s second question. It is, however, 
possible that his surprised question was due, not to the non- 
reception of the Spirit, but to their ignorance ; his first question 
supports this view, for it seems to contemplate the possibility | 
of Christian belief and baptism without the gift of the Spint. 
If so, the writer may have intended to connect the gift of the 
Spirit with the laying on of hands rather than with baptism. 
Thus in each case the p^ima fade connexion of baptism with 
the gift of the Spint is indecisive : a different interpretation is 
possible, and which of the two should be followed must depend 
on the evidence of the other series of passages. 

(6) The passages which distinguish baptism from the gift of 
the Spint are Ac 8i2f. and 1047f. The former is the incident of 
the first Samaritan converts. When Peter and John came to 
Samaria, they prayed for the converts ‘ that they might receive 
the Holy Spirit, for as yet he was fallen upon none of them, 
only they had been baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus. 
Then laid they their hands on them, and they received the 
Holy Spirit.’ Here it is plain that the gift of the Spint was 
separate from baptism, and there is no suggestion that the 
baptism was imperfect; the *name of the Lord Jesus’ is the 
usual formula m Acts for Christian baptism. In the 
matter is less simple. The narrative relates that, while Sb. Peter 
was speaking, the Holy Spirit fell on Cornelius and his company. 
‘Then answered Peter, Can any man forbid water that these 
should not be baptized, which have received the Holy Ghost as 
well as we? And he commanded them to be baptized in the 
name of Jesus Christ.’ Obviously in this case the gift of the 
Spirit was not dependent on baptism, but it appears true that 
the case of Cornelius was regarded as an exception. The 
general rule was that baptism came first, and the gift of the 
Spirit afterwards. The implication is that the two were 
separate even in normal cases, but this is not definitely stated- 

If an attempt be made to bring these data 
together, and so establish the doctrine of baptism 
held by the writer of the Acts, the starting-point 
must be Ac 8^^* as the most definite of all the 
passages. It shows that (a) baptism was the 
regular and general initiation to membership in 
the Church ; {h) the Spirit was not conferred in 
baptism, but given after it, and was specially 
connected with the laying on of hands by the 
Apostles. This explains Ac 19-®^*, in which the 
situation partly resembles that in Ac The 

Ephesians, like the Samaritans, were, at least in 
some sense, Christians, but had not received the 
Spirit. The difference between the two incidents 
is that the Ephesians, unlike the Samaritans, had 
received imperfect baptism. Therefore St. Paul 
did not merely ‘ lay hands ’ on the Ephesians, as 
the Apostles end on the Samaritans, but first had 
them baptized. The gift of the Spirit was, how- 
ever, due to the laying on of hands, and not to 
the baptism. In this way the two classes of 
passages can be so interpreted that they all fall 
mto pace in one system of doctrine, and there is 
no need to postulate a variety of sources in the 
Acts with dmerent views on baptism. 


A difficulty, however, arises out of the relation 
of Acts to the Pauline Epistles. Which is the 
truer or earlier presentment of early Christian 
thought— that which closely connects baptism and 
the gift of the Spirit, as the Epistles do, or that 
which separates them, as the Acts does? The 
followers of van Manen would probably say that 
Acts represents an earlier stratum or thought, 
that early Christian baptism was like John’s — only 
for the remission of sin — and that the idea of the 
gift of the Spirit in this connexion was a late 
ecclesiastical figment due to external influences, 
which has left traces in the Epistles, But this is 
probably m inadequate view. The fact is that 
the Acts distinguishes where the Epistles do not, 
and so is probably the later document. St. Paul 
siinply connects baptism with the gift of the 
Spirit ; he makes no fine distinctions. St, Luke, 
while constantly bringing the two together, is 
apparently anxious to maintain that the gift of 
the Spirit is not the direct result of baptism, but 
is more closely bound up with the laying on of 
hands by the Apostles. 

(6) In THE Epistle to the Hebrews.— I n 
He and in 10'^- the references to baptism are 
probable but not explicit. In the latter passage 
the writer says : 

‘Let US draw near with a true heart in fulness of faith, 
having our hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our 
body washed with pure water ; let us hold fast the confession 
of our hope that it waver not.’ 

It is almost certain that this is an indication that 
the writer regarded baptism as the necessary 
beginning of Christian life; but, like the writer 
of 1 Peter, he connects the spiritual cleansing 
with a good conscience (though he expresses it 
negatively and 1 Peter positively) ; and in the 
last sentence it is probably possible to see a 
reference to the baptismal profession of faith 
represented in 1 Peter by eTepdjTijfxa, In the 
former passage he says : 

‘ For as touching those who were once enlightened and tasted 
of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Spirit, 
and tasted the good word of God, and the powers of the age to 
come, and fell away, it is impossible to renew them again unto 
repentance.’ 

Here the reference to baptism is rendered probable 
by the fact that afterwards became a 

technical term for baptism. It is, however, neces- 
sary to point out one qualification to the view 
that ‘ enlightenment ’ means baptism. 

In the immediately preceding verses the writer says : * There- 
fore let us cease to speak of the first principles of Christ, and 
press on unto perfection; not laying again a foundation of 
repentance from dead -works and of faith towards God, of the 
i teaching (u.2. namely, the teaching) of baptisms and laying on of 
hands, and of resurrection from the dead, and eternal judgment’ 
(He 6^- 2 ). Here he regards baptism as one of the foundations 
of Christian life, but he joins to it the laying on of hands. Now 
it seems probable that St Luke connected the gift of the Spirit 
with the laying on of hands rather than with baptism itself 
(see § 2 , i. (5)), whereas St. Paul connected it with the latter. 
Therefore it is impossible to say precisely what the writer of 
Hebrews regarded as the effect of baptism, and what as the 
effect of the laying on of hands. It is possible that enlighten- 
ment and tasting of the heavenly gift may be intended to be 
especially connected with baptism, and the gift of the Spirit 
with the laying on of hands ; but in the absence of further 
evidence certainty is impossible, and perhaps the writer was 
not concerned with this question. His interest lay rather in 
the question of sin after baptism ; from passages such as 
812 _Ai 64-12 and 1012 si^ it is clear that he regarded a relapse 
into sin as unforgivable, and it is probable that 66 ought to 
be regarded as miplying the existence of a school of thought 
which maintained the possibility of a second baptism in case 
of relapse. 

(7) In the Johannine writings. — These 
books give little informatiou on the subject of 
baptism. In Jn 3^ it is stated that Jesus baptized, 
but the text is open to suspicion in view or Jn 4^ 
which denies that He did so: ‘Jesus himself used 
not to baptize, but his disciples.’ In any case there 
is no reference to the doctrine of baptism. In 
Jn 3® in the received text there is a clear reference 
to baptism, which is described as regeneration by 
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water and the Spirit. It may, however, fairly be 
questioned whether the words ‘water and’ are 
really original in the text. They are without con- 
nexion with the context, and seem to have been 
unknown to Justin Martyr. If they be omitted, 
the reference to baptism is only indirect ; in view 
of such passages as Tit 3®*’ it can scarcely be 
doubted that there is some couEexion, but it would 
seem to be rather of the nature of a significant 
silence as to the material element, which amounts 
to a protest a^inst the emphasis laid on it in 
other circles. Even if the words be retained, it 
remains true that the emphasis in the passage is 
entirely on the Spirit and not the water. This 
characteristic treatment of baptism is exactly 
parallel with that of the Eucharist, the institution 
of which is not mentioned, but the doctrine of 
which is fully expounded on the spiritual side. 

In the Johannine Epistles there is no definite allusion to 
baptism; there are many references to the gift of the Holy ! 
Spirit, but there is no proof that the writer connected it with 
baptism, though in the light of the information of other docu- 
ments it IS extremely probable that this is the meaning in 
1 Jn 220-27 of the reference to an ‘ anointing from above’ — it is 
the gift of the Spirit bestowed in (or at least connected with) 
baptism. Perhaps more important, though even less explicit, is 
5 i 6 f. * u any man see his brother sinning a sin not unto death, 
he shall ask, and God will give him life for them that sin not 
unto death. There is sin unto death : not concerning this do I 
say that he should make request. All unrighteousness is sm, 
and there is sin not unto death.’ This passage is intelligible 
only in light of the discussion as to the possibility of forgiveness 
for sm after baptism. The writer tries to solve the difficulty by 
introducing a distinction between mortal and venial sin. 

Summary of doctrine of baptism in NT, — As a 
summary of these results from a study of the NT, 
certain lines of development of doctrine which 
begin to manifest themselves may be pointed out. 
The earliest writings, the Pauline Epistles, regard 
baptism as a cleansing from sin and as the means 
whereby Christians join the life of Christ — which 
in Pauline thought is almost (and probably quite) 
identical with the gift of the Spirit. There is, 
however, no attempt to explain its working except 
that it was ‘in the name of,’ and so endued with 
the power of, the Lord Jesus Christ, who had been 
raised from the dead. In later documents the 
development of more than one line of thought may 
he traced. In the Pauline Epistles of doubtful 
authenticity emphasis is laid on the cleansing from 
sin given by the water of h^tism, and the idea 
(already implied by the other Epistles) of regenera- 
tion is formulated. This development was rather 
in the direction of a naagical conception of baptism. 
Against this we find traces of protest, (a) The 
writer of the Acts would seem to represent a school 
of thought which associated the gift of the Spirit 
with the laying on of the hands of the Apostles 
rather than with baptism itself. (5) In 1 Peter 
and perhaps in Hebrews emphasis is laid on a con- 
fession of laith by the baptized person, probably of 
a moral rather than a theological nature. It is 
possible that this is a protest against a magical 
view of ‘ the name’ in baptism, (c) The writer of 
the Fourth Gospel is anxious to emphasize the 
importance of the gift of the Spirit rather than 
that of the water ; obviously this is closely related 
to the line of thought represented by Acts ; and if 
1 Peter represents a protest against a magical view 
of ‘ the name,’ these documents represent a protest 
against a magical view of the water, (d) A differ- 
ent line of development is testified to by the Epistle 
to the Hebrews and 1 John. As soon as baptism 
was regarded as the forgiveness of sin, — that is, 
from the beginning,— the question of sin after 
baptism must have arisen. Hebrews bears witness 
to, and protests against, a tendency to allow a 
repetition of baptism. The writer regards sin 
after baptism as beyond forgiveness. The writer 
of 1 John, on the other hand, bears witness to the 
fact that this teaching was already found to be too 


severe, and begins the distinction, so important foi 
the later Church, between mortal and venial sin. 

ii. Method of baptism,— O n this point we 
have hardly any information in the NT. The 
language of Eo 6^^* is thought to point to im- 
mersion, and it is said that this is confirmed by 
the descriptions in the Gospels of the baptism of 
Christ; but these arguments cannot he pressed. It 
is still less safe to argue from the etymological 
meaning of /SaTrrifw as a frequentative of jSdirrw • 
for the meaning of words depends ultimately on 
use, not on etymology, and pawri^ca means by use 
‘ to wash ceremonially ’ (cf. Lk 1 1®® ‘ he wondered 
that he had not washed lipa 7 rrl(Td 7 j] before dinner’). 
Here partial ablution is certainly intended; and 
it must remain doubtful whether immersion was 
ever actually practised, though St. Paul’s language 
certainly points to the view that it was regarded 
as an ideal. The formula used was ‘ in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ’ or some synonymous 
phrase; there is no evidence for the use of the 
trine name. There was no doubt from the begin- 
ning a confession of faith by the convert, but the 
only probable reference to this as a formal part of 
the act of baptism is 1 P 3®^ [the text of Ac 8®^ in 
the AV is certainly late]. 

There is no indication of the baptism of children, 
and no suggestion that baptizing was the privilege 
of a class ; but it would seem from 1 Co 1 that 
St. Paul delegated the office of baptizing to some 
one else, and Blass argues that this is implied by 
Ac 10^® ‘ And he (St. Peter) commanded them to 
be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ.’ The 
suggestion is that he did not actually baptize them 
himself. 

3. Baptism in the ist and 2nd centuries.— i. In 
ORTHODOX CIRCLES,— (\) Barnabas.— The writer 
of Barnabas is interested in baptism only so far as 
it concerns his main thesis that the promises in the 
OT refer to the Christians and not to the Jews, 
In ch. 11 he illustrates this thesis from baptism. 
He argues that Is 45^^- 331®^*, Ps 1®-® are all 
prophecies which find a fulfilment in Christian 
baptism. It is only incidentally in the last para- 
graph (§ 11) that he gives any description of 
baptism ; Kara^atvofiev els rb vdosp yifiopres afiaprtQw 
Kal p^nrox), Kal ava^aivofiev KapTocpopodvres iv KapdLg. 
rbv <p6pov Kal rijp IKTrLda els rbv ’iTjaodv iv ry irve^j/iari. 
ixovres. This seems to imply immersion, but 
I otherwise throws no light on baptismal practice, 
j Doctrinally it shows that the writer regarded bap- 
tism as a ‘real’ cleansing from sin opere operato. 
It is possible that he regarded it as conferring the 
gift of the Spirit, and that this is the meaning of 
the phrase iv rxp TrveiJ/iart ; but obviously this exegesis 
is open to doubt. Finally, the phrase els Tbv'lrja-ovv 
may be a reference to the baptismal formula, but 
the text is uncertain. 

(2) I Clement. — There is no reference to bap- 
tism in this document. 

(3) Ignatius, — Nothing in the genuine epistles 
of Ignatius throws any light on the doctrine of bap- 
tism, hut in accordance with his general emphasis 
on episcopal supremacy he insists that baptism 
may not be performed ‘ without the bishop —obK 
i^6v icnv rod iTLCKoirov , . , jSaTrrifety (Smym, 
viii. 2) — which probably means without the per- 
mission of, rather than without the presence of, 
the bishop. 

(4) Hermas. — The Shepherd of Hermas gives 
little information as to the practice of baptism, but 
manifests a considerable interest in the doctrine. 
The passages which are important are Vis, iii. 3, 
iii. 7, Mand. iv. 3, Sim, ix. 16. The foundation, 
he says, is a belief in the necessity and efficacy 
of baptism. In Vis. iii. 2 the Church is repre- 
sented as a tower built over water, and in iii. 3 
it is explained that this is because ^ vplbr 
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Bih i^Saros i(T6dr) Kal (r<ad'^(Terau This must mean 
that baptism is the foundation of the Christian life, 
find the next sentence may be a reference to the 
6aptismal formula : TeS^fieXicoraL 5k 6 irijpyos rf 
pTj/jLaTL Tod TaPTOKpdropos Kal kpSS^ov d^BpLaros. This 
is rendered probable by the fact that in Sim, ix. 
the condition of entry is described as the * name of 
the Son of God/ It is also clear that baptism was 
regarded as really effecting an essential change in 
Christians ; and from the emphasis which is laid 
upon it, it would seem that this was regarded as 
primarily due to * the name ’ ; but the water is 
also mentioned. The most important passage is 
6'zm. ix. 16. 3f. : 

■Trpl?^ yap, ^opeVat rhy av$p<airov to ovofia rov vtov tov fleov 

ve/cpof ecrty' brav Se Xd^r) ryjv cr<f)payLSa, diroTiderau, rijv veKpojcrtv 
Kal dvakaix^dvsL r^v 17 o-^payc? oBv to vfiwp iorCp' ct? to 

v5&>p o-Sv KaTaj3atvov<T'c v€Kpoi Kal ava^aCvov<ri ^wPTes. 

But this strongly defined doctrine naturally 
called for development on various points. 

(a) There was the danger of a purely magical and unethical 
view of baptism. To counteract this, in Sim, ix. great emphasis 
is laid on the insufficiency of ‘ the name ’ if it be not accompanied 
by the Christian virtues. These are represented as twelve 
virgins, and the explanation given of them in Sim. ix. 13 2 is 
that they are dyia irvevp.aTa. Without bemg endued with them 
no one can enter the kingdom of God — €av ydp to ovo/ia povov 

TO ivSvpa wapd tovtwv /xij Ad/Syis, ovoev wcjieXifoTJ* avrax 
ydp cd vapBivoL bvvdpet^ eicrl too vtov rov 6eov. idv to ovopa 
90 pfj?, TTjv Se Svvapiv pi] (f>op5^ avTov, eig pdrriv ecrj] to ovopa 
avTov 4‘OpuiV. 

(b) A natural result of the emphasis laid on the insufficiency 

of baptism without virtue was a proportionately increased 
emphasis on the question as to sin after baptism which (cf. § 2 
1. (6)) seems to be discussed in Hebrews and to be implied in 
1 John, The distinction between various sins which appears 
in 1 John is unknown, and the position adopted in Hebrews, 
though substantially confirmed, is in some degree relaxed. 
This question is dealt with in Mand. iv. 8, Hermas asks the 
Shepherd riKOvaa, icvpte, irapd rtvwv SiSaarKoXiav ort erepa 

peravoia ovk ecrrtv ei pi] eKeCvr], ore elg vS(ap Kare^ripeu koX 
eXdpopev d<f>e<ny dpaprwv twv irpoTepwv(considenng that Hermas 
is a Eoman document, and that the earliest witness to Hebrews 
is the earlier Roman document I Clement, it is not impossible 
that this is a reference to Hebrews 64-6) and the answer is KakSa 
rjKOV<rag, ovtw ydp eyei, eSei ydp^ rby elXnjt^dra d(f)e<rtv dpapru5>v 
jw.ij«Tt dpaprdveiv, aXJC ev dyveCti learot/ceiv. This is simply a 
re-affirmation of the doctrine of Hebrews, but a relaxation 
is then introduced. God has instituted perdvoiav, and has 
appointed the Shepherd as the angel to watch over it ; but this 
may be used only once — perd Trjv Kkijtny iKecvrjv rriP peyaXifu 
Kal (xepvi]v edv rtg eKiretpacrffelg vvrh rov fita/So'Aov apdprrf pcav 
perdvoiav exet. One of the mam objects of the Shepherd* seems 
to have been the emphasizing of perdvoia, which is clearly 
(cf. esp. the Similitudes) regarded in a concrete way which 
approached the later ecclesiastical use, and is half-way to 
meaning * penance.* 

(c) Another result in practice of the assertion of the high 
standard of Christian life, and the danger of relapse after 
baptism, was a tendency to postpone baptism. Against this 
Hermas protests in Fis. iii. 7, where those who shrink from 
baptism for this reason are compared with the stones which 
he saw in Vis. in, 2 : TrL-TTrovrag lyyvg v5aTwv koX pi] Svvapevovg 
KvkKrBrjvaL Kal eXdelv eig to vStop. 

(d) In the sphere of doctrine a natural consequence of the 
stress laid on the necessity of baptism was inquiry into the 
ultimate fate of the righteous unbaptized dead. Hermas settled 
this inquiry by ascribing to the apostles the function of baptiz- 
ing in Hades (cf. esp, Sim. ix. 16. 6 and 6 : ol aTrooroAot Kal ot 
Si-SdarKoXoi ot Krjpv^avreg to ovopa tov viov tov 6eov, KOiptiBevreg 
ev Svvdpei /cat trCirrei tov vtov tov ^€ov e/c/jpv^av icat rot? rrpoKeKoi- 
firipevoig, koX avrol eSuKav avTot? t^v c^paytSaTOV /ojpiiyj^TO?. . . . 
ev SLKaLotrvvyi ydp eKOLprjdr^av /cal ev peyaA^ dyveCc^’ povov Sk 
a’ilipaylSa ravrrjv ovk elxov). 

(5) The Bidache. — In this document there is 
no information as to the doctrine of baptism, but 
much concerning the practice, and it is unfortunate 
that there is no possibility of fixing either its date 
or provenance with certainty. The passage which 
actually deals with baptism is ch. vii., and runs 
thus: 

Hep! 5e tov fiairriorparog, ovtw ^airria-are' ravra vdvra vpoei- 
TTovreg ^avrlcraTe elg to ovopa tov rraTpos /cat tov vtov /cat tov 
iytov Trvev/tiaTOS ev vSarL ^wvrt. edv Se pi] e)^g v8w^ 
oAAo vSoip jSaTTTto’OV ct 8’ ov Svvacrai ev ^vxpfp, iv Beppto. ed.v Se 
apfporepa pi] yxjp^, eKyeov elg rijv kc^oAtjv r^ls vSwp els ovopa 
irarpog /cat vtov /cat a-ytov Trvevparog. -rrpb Se tov ^arrrLcrparog 
n‘povT]o‘TevT<xTw b jSairrt^wv /cat b fiairri^opevog Kal et rtves oAAot 
Svvavrai' /ceAevets Se VTjcTTevo-at tov parmCopevov irpb pidg ^ 
Svo. 

The main points in the ceremony thus described 
seem to be these : 

(a) The recitation of the previous part of the Didouche (the 
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* Two Ways'). This sesrrji to impiy ^ developed system of pre- 
paration for candidates for baptism, of a moral rather than a 
theological kind 

(b) Baptism in the trine name. But it must be noted that in 
the following Eucharistic section mention is made of those who 
are baptized ' into the name of the Lord.’ 

(c) Immersion, by preference m running (^wf) water, is the 
rule, but affusion is recognized as legitimate. 

id) Previous to the ceremony, the baptizer, the baptizand, and 
any other who will are to fast. 

It is probable that this document belongs to the 
2nd cent., perhaps to the earlier half; but the 
evidence is not conclusive, and one must not regard 
arguments based on the ‘Two Ways ’ as valid for 
the dating of the Didache as a whole. 

(6) II Clement. — In II Clement vi. 9, vii. 6, and 
viii, 5-6 there are three indirect references to 
baptism, which is spoken of as the seal (<T(ppayls), 
They are all concerned with emphasizing the neces- 
sity of sinless life after baptism, and so form one 
of the links between this document and Hermas ; 
hut they are only homiletic, and do not throw 
any light on the question of repentance after 
baptism. 

The use of ar(hpayCg, which afterwards became very common, 
has sometimes been traced to the influence of the Mysteries ; 
but this IS probably nob the case — at least directly. More than 
any other expression it emphasizes the eschatological hope 
which was never far from the early Christian mind : those who 
had the correct seal would pass into the Messianic Kingdom at 
the day of judgment. It thus helped to unite the two — logically 
somewhat mconsistent — ideas of sacramental and eschatologic^ 
salvation. Passages of importance, besides those in II Clem, , 
are Hermas, Sim. viii. 6, ix. 16 ; Clem. Al. * Quis Dives aalv. S0. 
42, Strom, ii. 3, Bxo. Th. 83. 86, Bel. Proph. 25 : and in later 
writers, Clem, Horn. xvi. 19 ; Acta Theclce, 26 ; Const. Apost. 
2. 14, 39, 3. 16 ; Hippol. de Antichristo, 6. 69 ; Ps.-Hippol. dc 
Consumm. 42 ; Acta Philippi, 28 ; Eus. HE 6. 6, 6, Ft£. Const. 
4, 62. 1. See also Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, p. 295 ff ; Anridi, 
Das antike Mysterienwesen, p. 120 f.; and Gebhardt and 
Harnack, Patres Apost., note on II Clem. vi. 6. 

(7) J IJSTIN Martyr.— In his first Apologv (c. 150) 
Justin gives (ch. 61 ff.) a description of Christian 
baptism. It may be best treated as falling under 
three heads: (a) a description of the rite, (h) an 
exposition of the doctrine concerning it, and (c) a 
justification of this doctrine. 

(a) Description of the rite, — This is given in ch. 
61. 65 : 

*0<rot. dv vetcBbiffi. /cat irtoTevwcrtF dXr^ ravra rd v<jl>* npSiV 
SiSacTKOpeva Kal Xeydpeva etvai, Kat /Stovv ovtw? SvvaorBai virtcr- 
XvwFTOt, evx^O'Bai re /cal alrelv VTjorevovre? irapd tov deov 
TrporjpaprnpivtiiV d(f>€<TLV fitSdo’/covTttt, i7ftwv <rvvevxo/Ji€VWF koI 
<ruvvT](rrev6vr<x)v avTolg. erretra dyovraiy(j>' rjpcxiv evBa v6wp earrC, 
Kal rpoirov dvayewTjorew?, /cat npelg avTol dvayevvrjdr}pev, 
avayewtavrai. eir bvoparog ydp rov raTpo? twv oAwv /cal tov 
orwn^po? npibv TTfio*ov XpicTTOV Kal wevparog dyiov to ev TtjS v3art 
Tore XovTpov rrotovvTOt . . . (c. 65) ijpelg Se (xerd to ovtwj Xoverot 
TOV irertreLcrpevov /eat ovyKarareOeLpevov ern rovg Xeyopevovg 
dS€X<f)Ovg ayopev, evBa avvTjypevoL etert, KOtvdg evxog rroirjcrojxevot 
xnrep re eavTwv Kal rov ^cortaOevrog Kal dXAwv irai^axov ifravrwv 
evrdvojg, ottw? Kara^tuiOtbpev rd dXrjBTj paBovreg /cal «5t’ epywv 
dyaBoi iroAtTcvTal zeal ^vAcuce? twf evreraXpevuiv evpe&r)vax, ottw? 
riiv aidivLOv o'WTTjptav oruiBtapev. ’AAAiJAov? ^iki^part. dxnra^opeBa 
iravcdpevoi twk evxwv ... and then follows an account of the 
Eucharist, which was immediately celebrated. 

The important points in this description are the 
definite elusion to a period of instruction pre- 
ceding baptism; the trine formula; the ‘moral’ 
i vow ; ana the obviously developed character of 
the service. It is also usually thought, probably 
rightly, that the opening words of the description 
imply a reference to a definite creed ; if so, this 
may perhaps be identified with an early form of 
the Symbolum EoTnanum, to which some critics see 
allusions in I Apol, 13, 21, 31, 42, 46, 52, in Dial, 
32, and in some other passages which are collected 
in Gebhardt and Hamack^s Fatres Apost, 1. 2, 
p. 128 ff. Negatively it is remarkable that there 
IS no allusion to the laying on of hands, such as is 
prominent in Acts, or to any connexion of baptism 
with the bishops, such as is found in Ignatius. 
The agreement with the Didache^ both negatively 
and positively, is remarkable. 

(6) The doctrine of baptism, — Justin regards 
baptism chiefly as a new birth, and in the passage 
quoted above refers to it as dmyivyrjait. He also 
regards it as a forgiveness for past sin ; and he 
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expresses his doctrine (apparently using some older ; 
source, see below) on this point in ch. 61 : 

cTretfiT) T^v Trp^rrjv yiveariv -rjiiCiV ayvoovvTdi kot avdyici^v 
yeyepvrifieda vypa? cnropas /caret, r^v rSiv yoviuiv Trpbs dX\-ij’ 
Xov?, Kol €v cOeert (pav\0Ls kcu Troin]pa.l<; dvarpo^oaq yeybi/ajaej^, on'ci}? 
jLtTj avdy/cT/? reKva p.r}Se ayvola^ iJ.4vuiiJ.eVf oAAd irpoaipe'creu? koX 
€7rt(m]/x7js, df^ecrewy 5e dpapTtwv VTrep Siv Trpotj/xdpTO/uLev Tvx«/xev 

€v ra vSarif errov op-d^erai. rw vbart rw eXojaevw dvayevvTjdrjvai Koi 

pLeravoTjcrai/n errl rot? r)/xapTr]/J.4voL? rb rov rrarpo? tuv oAcav xal 
5«r7rbTOit 0eov ovop-a, /c.r.A.. 

Thus, if one may press his words, he seems to 
have connected forgiveness especially with the 
water, and the new life with "the name.’ It was, 
however, the name that gave the water the power 
to remove sin. Justin also regarded baptism as 
bestowing the gift of the Spirit. In Dial, 29 he 
says : rU iKelvov (i,e, Jewish) rod ^oLTric-jiaro^ XP^ct 
dyl(p TTvevfxari ^e^aTmcr/niycfi, Also, at the conclusion 
of the passage just quoted from ch. 61, he describes 
baptism as an "enlightenment’ (/eaXetrat 6k roOro rb 
Xourpbv (j>03TL(Tfx6Si WS <p03TL^0{lhu3V T^V Sldvocav TUP Tttura 
/j,ap9av6prct}v). 

{c) Justification ofhaptism, — The correctness of 
the doctiine and practice of baptism is proved by 
Justin by an appeal to the OT, to the words of 
Christ, and to Apostolic tradition. The necessity 
of regeneration is proved by the saying of Christ, 
hv fjt,7} dvayevu7}9T]T€ ob elakXdTjre els ^a<nXelixv 
rdv odpavQuy which seems to be a free quotation of 
Jn 3^. That this regeneration can be effected by 
baptism is proved by Is "Wash you, make 
you clean,’ etc. ; and the explanation of the way 
m which this was effected is introduced by ml 
Xbyov 8k els toOto Tapd rCkv aTroo'TdXojv ipidSop^ev 
toOtopj and then follows the passage quoted above 
(ApoL 61). It is remarkable that it is to this Xbyos^ 
and not to Mt 28^^ that Justin turns for a justifica- 
tion of the trine formula. 

Besides this direct justification, Justin uses a 
curious argument from heathen religion. His 
view was that this was the result of demonic 
attempts to deceive the world by producing false 
fulfilments of prophecy. This theory he applied 
to the whole of Christian and heatfien systems, 
which represented the true and false fulfilment of 
OT prophecy. Thus the lustrations of the Greeks 
were demonic recognition of the truth of baptismal 
doctrine. 

(8) iRENiEUS. — This writer nowhere gives an 
account of the practice of baptism, but his doctrine 
concerning it is expressed positively in the’A7r65et^ts 
Tov diroaToXLKod KTjpjjyfxaros and negatively in his 
adversus Hcereses, while from these passages it is 
also possible to find some reference to the practice 
of the Church in his time. 

In the AirdSetfc j, ch. 3 {TU xxxi. 1), he says : 

*The Faith ... as the Presbyters, the disciples of the 
Apostles, have delivered it to us . . . above all teaches us that 
we have received baptism for the forgiveness of sms in the 
name of God the Father, and in the name of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, who was incarnate, died, and rose again, and in 
the Holy Spirit of God ; and that this baptism is the seal of 
eternal life, and the regeneration to God, by which we become 
the children, not of mortal man, but of the eternal and ever- 
lasting God.‘ 

In ch. 7 he explains why the trine formula was 
necessary : 

* And therefore the baptism of our regeneration takes place 
through these three points, because God the Father blesses us 
with regeneration through the Holy Spirit by means of His Son. 
For those who bear the Spirit of God m themselves are led to 
the Word, that is, to the Son, but the Son leads them to the 
Father, and the Father lets them receive incorruptibility. 
Therefore without the Spirit it is impossible to see the Word of 
God, and without the Son no one can approach the Father. 
For the recognition of the Father is the Son, and the recognition 
of the Son is through the Holy Spirit, bub the Son gives the 
Spirit, in accordance with His function, following the good 
pleasure of the Father, to those whom the Father will have 
and as the Father will.’ 

This positive statement is borne out by the nega- 
tive^ statements in the adversus Ecereses. In ill. 
xviii. 1 (ed. Harvey)^ he refers to baptism as the 
potestatem regenerationis in Deum, and identifies 


it with the gift of the Holy Spirit. Similarly in 
I. xiv., when speaking of the Marcosian heresy in 
relation to baptism, he implies that baptism is the 
dTToXdrpiaa’LS rod XpitrroO KareXddpros, which the Mar- 
cosians regarded as a separate rite, though his 
own phrase is again rou ^aitrLffixaros rijs els Bebv 
dpayeuvif)(Te<jt3s. 

The two important pieces of information con- 
cerning the practice of baptism conveyed in these 
passages are (1) the use of the trine formula, which 
for the first time is connected definitely with Mt 28^® ; 
and (2) the use of a Confession of Faith, as dis- 
tinct from any moral or ethical vow. The allusions 
to this Confession in adversics Ecereses^ I. i. 20 and 
I. ii. I identify it with an early form of the Sym- 
holum Eomanum\ and the passage quoted above 
from the ’A7r65et^is, ch. 3, suggests that Irenseus de- 
rived it from the teaching of those Presbyters of 
Asia Minor to whom he so often alludes. The fact 
mentioned above (7), that Justin also seems to show 
signs of a knowledge of the Symholum Bomanumy 
suggests that the XtSyos of the Apostles to which he 
alludes in ApoL i. 61 may be the same writing or 
tradition of the Presbyters as that referred to by 
Irenseus. 

(9) Tertullian. — This writer tells us more 
about the practice and doctrine of baptism than 
any previous authority. 

(a) The practice, is summed up in de 
Corona^ 3 : 

* Aquam adituri ibidem sed et aliquanto prius in ecclesia sub 
antistitis manu contestamur nos renuntiare diabolo et pompae 
et angelis ejus. Dehinc ter mergitaraur amplius aliquid re- 
spondentes quam dominus in evangelic determinavit. Inde 
suscepti lactis et mellis concordiam praegustamus, exque ea die 
lavacro quotidiano per totam hebdomadera abstinemus.’ 

But this sketch was not intended to be complete, 
being given only as a proof that catholic practice 
outran Scripture, and must be supplemented by 
numerous allusions in other books. From these 
we can form the following scheme for the practice 
of baptism in the Church of Africa in the time oi 
Tertullian, 

(a) There was a preliminary period of preparation bj 
fasting, vigils, and confession (cf. de Bapt. 20: ‘Ingressuros 
baptismum orationibus crebris jejuniis et geniculationibus 
et pervigiliis orare oportet et cum confessione omnium retro 
delictorum ’). 

(|3) A public renunciation of the devil before the head^ ot 
the community (antistes) followed (cf. de Cor, 3), at which 
sponsors or a sponsor were also present ide Bapt. 18). This 
‘ renunciatio ’ seems to take the place of the moral vow implied 
by 1 Peter, Justin Martyr, and the Didacke. ^ As it is practically 
certain that Tertullian was acquainted with the Symholum 
ApostoUcumf it is probable that this also formed part of the 
baptismal rite ; but there appears to be no definite statement to 
that effect m Tertullian. 

(y) The name of God was invoked on the water, in order to 
give it the power of sanctifying those who were baptized {de 
Bapt. 4) : see passages quoted below. 

(5) Trine immersion in the trine name (cf. de Cor. S 6c and 
adv. Prax. 26 : ‘ nam nec semel sed ter ad singula nomina in 
personas singulas tinguimur ’). 

(e) Immediately after coming out of the water unction was 
administered {de Bapt. 7: ‘Exinde egressi de lavacro per- 
unguimur benedicta unctione de pristina disciplina, qua ungui 
oleo de cornu in sacerdotio solebant,’ etc.). 

(^ There followed the laying on of hands {de Bapt. 8) : 
‘Dehinc manus imponitur per benedictionem advocans et 
mvitans spiritum sanctum ’). 

{r\) After this there was a ceremonial tasting of milk and 
honey {de Cor. 3 : ‘ Inde suscepti lactis et mellis concordiam 
praegustamus,* and adv. Mare. 1. 14; ‘sed file quidem usque 
nunc nec aquam reprobavit creatoris qua suos abluit . . . nec 
meUis et lactis societatem qua suos infantat’), followed by 
abstinence from washing for the whole of the next week {de 
Cor. 3 : * exque ea die lavacro quotidiano per totam hebdomadem 
abstinemus’). The minister of this ceremony was usually 
the bishop or, with his sanction, the presbyters and deacons ; 
but this was a ‘ right of order ' not * of necessity,’ and every 
' Christian man (but not woman) might baptize in case of need 
{de Bapt. 17; ‘Dandi quidem habet jus summus sacerdos qui 
' est episcopus; dehinc presbyteri et diaconi, non tamen sine 
episcopi auctoritate, propter ecclesise honorem, quo salvo salva 
pax est. Alioquin etiam laicis jus est. Quod enim ex aequo 
accipitur ex aequo dari potest . . . proinde et baptismus aaque 
dei census ab omnibus exerceri potest ’). No special time was 
* necessary for baptism, but Easter and Whitsun were especially 
1 suitable {de Bapt. 19; ‘Diem baptismo sollemniorem Pascha 
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nrjBstat . . exinde Pentecoste ordinandis lavacris Isetissimum 
BiDatium *est. . . . Ceterum omnis dies doniini est, omnis hora, 
omne tempos habile baptismo ; si de sollemmtate interest, de 
gratia mhil ref ert m j. n* > 

{b) The doctrine of Tertullian s views, 

though in the main the same as those of earlier 
'rtTitm’s, show a development on certain points. 
Baptism is the source of salvation and of forgive- 
ness of sins, a regeneration, and a gift of the Holy 
Spirit. But the following points are elaborated : — 
fa) The question is raised in the de Baptismo 3-6 why and 
how sanctification was to be found m baptism. The answer 
given by Tertullian is too long to quote in full, but the argu- 
ment is as follows There was from the beginning a special 
affinity between water and the spirit, which had hovered over 
it at the Creation (Gn l^), and the same spirit returns to the 
^ater if God be invoked, and so gives it the power of impartmg 
sanctification. He argues that there is no reason for doubting 
this seeing that it generally recognized that water is fre- 
Quently the means by which evil spirits entrap unwary men. 
Moreover the incident of the pool of Bethsaida (Bethesda) in 
Jn 61 9 led him to think that the sanctification of the water 
was effected by an angel who descended for the purpose. It is 
not plain, nor is it for the present purpose matenal, how far 
Tertullian identified this angel with the Spirit itself (cf. Adam, 

‘ Lehre v. d. hi. Geist in Hermas und Tertullian ’ m the TfieoL 
Qmrialschrft, Jan. 1906). ^ j 

(B) The distinction between cleansing from sm and the gift 
of the Spirit, which is made in Acts, is emphasized, and a 
further distinction is introduced between the cleansing of the 
soul and of the body. The body is cleansed from sm by the 
water the soul by the * answer ’ of the candidate (de Resurr. 
Cam!iB [where it is argued that baptism implies a resurrection 
of the flesh]* ‘anima enim non lavatione sed responsione 
sancitur ’) The gift of the Spirit m baptism is connected with 
the laying on of hands and not with the water (de Bapt. 6 and 
8 1 ‘ non quod in aquis spiritum sanctum consequamur, sed in 
aqua emundati sub angelo spiritm sancto prasparamur . . . 
dehinc manua imponitur. . . . Tunc ille sanctissmius spiritus 
super emundata et benedicta corpora libens a patre descendit 
The ‘ benedicta* in the last phrase explains the meaning 
attached by Tertullian to the unction : it blessed the body (and 
sacramentally the soul) of the candidate just as the water 
cleansed it, and so prepared it for the gift of the Spirit. ^ ^ 

(v) Tertullian held strong views as to the proper recipients 
of baptism. These were due to his belief that sm after baptism 
was either unforgivable (only martyrdom could atone for some 
sins [cf, de Pud. 9]), or at least exceedingly dangerous (cf, e.g. 
de Bapt. 8 : ‘ Itaque igni [sc. mundus] destinatur, sicut et homo 
qui post baptismuni delicta restaurat*). The result was that 
he oDiected to child baptism as dangerous both to the child 
and to the sponsors (de Bapt. 18: ‘Itaque pro cuiusque 
person® condicione ac dispositione etiam setate cuncmio 
baptismi utilior est, pr®cipue tamen circa parvulos , . tor 
the same reason he dissuaded the unmarried and widows from 
baptism (de Bapt. 18 : ‘ non minore de causa mnupti quoque 
procrastinandi in quibus tentatio pr®parata est tarn virgmibus 
per maturitatem quam viduis per vacationem, donee aut nubant 
aut continenti® corroborentur ’). The suggestion of his 
IS that he would not countenance the marriage of the baptized, 
a position maintained later on in Edessa by Aphraates, but was 
willing to baptize those who were already married— unlike 
Marcion, who would consent to baptize only those who were 
unmarried or had divorced their wives. j j nr 

(5) In two passages (de Resurr. Cam. 48, and adv. Marcion, 

6. 10) Tertullian speaks of the reference m 1 Co 1529 to a bapti^ 
for the dead. In the former place he uses it as an argument for 
the resurrection of the flesh : ‘ certe ilia priesumptione hoc eos 
instituisse contendit qua alii etiam oarni ut vicanum baptisma 
profuturum existimarent ad spem resun ectionis, qu® nisi 
corporalis non alias sic baptismate corporali obligaretur. nsre 
there is nothing to show whether Tertullian was adtoaUy 
acquainted with a vicarious baptism for the dead, but tne 
suggestion of the other passage is that he had no such know- 
ledge. Here he uses the same argument m fa^ our of a material 
resurrection, but prefaces the following obscure statement, 
‘quid, ait, facient qui pro mortuis baptizantur si mortui non 
resurgunt^ Vident mstitutio ilia. Kalend® si forte Februaii® 
respondebunt illi pro mortuis petere. Noli ergo apostolum 
novum statim auctorem aut confirmatorem eius denotare, ut 
tanto magis sisteret carms resurrectionem, quanto illi qui vane 
pro mortuis baptizarentur fide resurrectioms hoc facerent. 
In view of the generally affirmative sense si 
Tertullian, it seems probable that he means that ot. 
was using an argument from the Roman custom of special 
sacrifices for the departed (cf. Oehler’s note, o-d ‘^c.), and this 
renders it improbable that Tertullian ivas acquamtod with any 
contemporary Christian custom of baptism for the dead. 

(e) The question of heretical baptism first appears m 
tullian. He did not recognize it as in any sense valid, and a 
heretic who afterwards joined the Church was re-baptized 
(de PtLd. 19 : ‘ imde et apud nos ut ethmeo par immo et super 
ethnicum hseretieus etiam per baptisma veritatis utroque homine 
purgatus admittitur’; de Bapt. 15: ‘H©retici autem nullum 
habent consortium nostrsa disciplin®, quos extraneos 
testatur ipsa ademptio communicationis. Non debeo mis 
cognoscere quod mihi est prasceptum, quia non idem aeus 
est nobis et illis, nec unus Ohristus, id est idem, ideoque nec 
baptismus unus quia non idem, quern cum rite non habeno 


sine dubio non habent . . cf. also de Preesar. E[(sr. 12). 
It should he noted that the de Baptmno probably belongs 
to the pre-Montanist period of Tertulban, while the de Pud is 
Montanist. 


(10) Clement of Alexandria.— C lement does 
not so frequently discuss baptism as do some of 
the other writers, but his standpoint seems to be 
similar to theirs. The chief passages in which he 
deals with baptism are in the Pcedagogns.^ He 
draws a parallel between the baptism of Christ 
and that of Christians, and claims that each had 
the same effect. Christ, on the side of His human 
nature, was regenerated in baptism^ and made per- 
fect by the regeneration ; so also with Christians : 

TO Se avTO orvix^aiveL tovto Kal Trept Sjv yeyemy v7roypa<^7) 

6 Kilptov* ^aTTTL^Ofx&voL <pa>TL^6p.£i'Otr vLOTTOtov/Ae^a, 

vloTTOiOvpsvoL Te\eLov/J.£dct, TeAtiov/Aevot aTTadavarL^ojifOa ^ tyto 
<f> 7 ]a‘L ‘ elira, OeoC eerre /cal vIol vi^tcrrov iravrev* ’ xoAeZrac Se iroA- 
TO epyov touto, xapLcriia kch. /cat TfiAeov /cat 

Xovrpou (Peed, 1- 6, the whole of which chapter is important for 
defining Clement’s attitude). 

But Clement’s chief interest was directed to 
proving not so much that baptism was the beginning 
of the new life as that it was complete, in oppo- 
sition to the Gnostics, who introduced a series of 
stages. Of course, Clement did not mean to ex- 
clude the idea of p'o"re«s, but only to assert that 
baptism was the disbs’bu h:io between txvo states 
essentially differi ig 'roiu c.ieh other. Probably 
the doctrine of Tertullian as to the relation between 
the w^ater and the Spirit would not have been 
strange to Clement. He argues that there is^ a 
special reason for water in baptism, because of its 
power of mixing with milk, which reipresents the 
Logos, and thinks that the union of the Logos 
with baptism is similar to that of milk with 
water : , , . 

Kttl riv 6 Aoyov Trpb? rb ^airTto'fia. /coevtovtav, TavTijv 
TO yoAa rr|v (ruvaXkay^v irpo^ to vSojp, Several yap povov ruiV 
vypLv TOVTO Kal r^v irpo? to v6cop^ kitu KaBapyiv wapoAa/i- 

jSavbjuevov KaOdirep to ^airTicrjua €7rt ap.apTivjv (Pcea, I. 6, 

p. 120, ed. Stahlin). oi. -i v \ i 

Similarly in Frotrep, 10 (p. 72, ed. Stahlin) he 
speaks of the i'Socp XoycKdp* Yet it must be ad- 
mitted that it is not easy to say precisely what was 
Clement’s view as to the exact relation between 
symbols and their signification ; there is room for 
a good monograph on his sacramental doctrine. 

Clement, like Tertullian, did not_ recognize the 
baptism of heretics as genuine. This is proved by 
an exegesis of Pr 9^®^ : , , , . . 

cTto €iri(/)wv€t ‘ outo) yap S ay] f Sup oAAoTptov ro ^aTTTto’pa 
aipCTiKOV ovK ocKetov Kal yvTjaiov vSup \oyi{op.€J^ {otrom. 1. lift 
p. 62, ed. Stahlin). r , ^ • 

On the question of repentance after baptism, 
Clement takes a much more lenient position than 
Tertullian or even Hermas. In the Quis dives 
salvetur (chs. 39-42) he devotes a long argument 
to proving that genuine repentance and consequent 
salvation is never too late, and supports it by the 
long and w^ell-known story of St. John and the 
brigand captain. 

ii. Auom Heretics.-^{\) Menander. -M en- 
ander, who, according to Irenseus, was the suc- 
cessor of Simon Magus, attributed to baptism the 
power of conferring immortality. 

*^Cf. Iren. i. 17: ‘Resurrectionem enim per id quod esc m 
eum baptisma accipere ejus discipulos et ultra 
sed perseverare non senescentes et immortales, and Teit. de 
A 7 uma, 50: ‘Menandri Samaritani_ furor conspuatur dicentis 
mortem ad suos non modo non pertinere, verum nec pervenire. 
In hoc scilicet se a superna et arcana potestate legatum, ut 
immortales et incorruptihiles et stathn resurrectioms compotes 

fiant qui baptisma ejus mduennt.* ^ ^ 

It is, however, difficult to thmk that a view of 
this coiald have long endnred ; that baptism, 
in a certain sense, conveyed immortality was a 
generally received Christian teaching, and TOSsibly 
Menander did not mean much more than this. 

(2) The Valentinians. — The main authority 
for the doctrine of these heretics is theExcet^ta 
Theodoti of Clement of Alexandria. The whole 
passage. Exe. Theod. 76-86, is most instructive, and 
w the most important extant passage for deter- 
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mining tbe doctrine of baptism as it existed among 
the Valentinians, or, indeed, any other heretics, 
for it differs from the evidence of almost all^ other 
writers in being extracted from heretical writings, 
and not from orthodox polemical books. 

Baptism, is an avayevvriaL’s^ By its means we are born into 
the world dominated bv Father, Son, and Spirit, and so become 
superior to all other powers. It is also a death to the pre\nous 
life ; but this refers to the soul (^vx^\ not to the body (o-oJ^a). 
Up to the time of baptism man is under the control of Fate 
(eLfxapfxivyi), but by baptism and yviocn? he is released from this 
control, and the verdict of astrologers (which is recognized as 
valid for the rest of mankind) is rendered unimportant. The 
baptized person is, through regeneration by Christ, taken up 
into the Ogdoad. It was further explained that as the water 
of DaptisiU quenched to alaOrjTou irvp, the invisible part could 
quench the vo-qrov ttvo. So far as the rite is concerned, we are 
told that fasting and prayer are desirable before baptism in 
order to prevent the entrance of evil spirits in addition to the 
Holy Spirit. From ch. 22 of the Excerpta Theodoti it also 
appears that the rite of baptism contained an imposition of 
hands, and that the formula used ended with the phrase els 
XvTpMa-iv ayyeAtKT)*/ (for a formula used by the Marcosians 
containing this phrase see below). The doctrine underlying 
this is that the angels, with whom we are in some way con- 
nected, have been baptized for us ; and this explanation is given 
to 1 Co 1629— in which the ‘they’ refers to the angels, and 
‘ the dead ’ for whom they are baptized is mankind. 

(3) The Marcosians,— The authorities for these 
heretics are Irenseus and Hippolytus. They be- 
longed to the Valentinian school, and, like the 
class of heretics who are represented later in a 
more developed form by the Pistis Sophia, did 
not merely, as Marcion, allow a repetition of 
baptism in case of sin, but had actually two forms 
differing from each other in function. Their first 
baptism was not a means of regeneration ; it | 
merely had the negative function of the forgiveness 
of sin, and is described in Iren. I. xiv. 1 as a 
baptism rod (paivophov ^Ipcrod d/Aaprtwj^. The 

second baptism was called dToXi)rpajcrts, and accord- 
ing to Hippolytus was regarded as raising those 
who participated in it above the power of sin, even 
though they committed it (. . . eiJ/cdXous pkv ^Xpgx 
didd^as TTpos rb dpapravav, aKLvd^vovs Sk did rb etvaL rijs 
reXe/as dvvdfjt^em, /cal perix^iv rijs dvevPoifjTOV 
oU Kal pierd rb ^dTTL<Tfx<x ^repov iirayy^Wovrat 6 mXoOcrip 

dToX&rpojffLv . . . Hippol. Befut, vi. 41), The 
justification for this was found, as Marcion found 
his for a renewed baptism, in Lk 12®^ (‘I have a 
baptism,’ etc.) ; and the references in the Epistles 
to an dTToXijTpoocis iv Xpicrip Tt^ctol) were explained 
as references to this sacrament (Iren. Lc,), This 
‘ redemption ’ was regarded as the same as that of 
the Spirit which entered Jesus at His baptism, and 
was the power of regeneration and of entrance 
into the Pleroma (X^youcri di aiir^v dvayKalav elpai 
rois rpv riXeicLV ypujciv elXpcpbcLV, tva els r^p bv^p 
TrdpTd bijvapLv ^(Tiv dpayeyevvTj/iiPOL' dXXws ydp dddvarov 
ivrbs T\7]pd3iMiTos eWeX&elv, avriti iarlp i] els rb 

pddos [tou /Sddov] Kardyovcra aurods, Iren. Lc,), 

As to the rite itself there seems to have been 
no uniformity of practice. Irenaeus distinguishes 
seven varieties, and leaves it quite uncertain what 
was the relationship subsisting between them 
(Iren. I. xiv. 2). 

The seven varieties are as follows : (a) A ceremony referred 
to as a spiritual marriage. There is no definite statement that 
a water-baptism formed part of it, and perhaps the contrary is 
to be inferred from the general drift of Irpseus’s language. 
(b) A ceremony of baptism with the formula Els ovop-a dyu( 0 (rTov 
TTftTpo? Tcov oAwi', els akijBeiav firjrepa vdvTwv, els tov /careA^dvra 
•els ^I'qa'OVVt els evanrw kcu dvokvrpuxrtv fcai KOivtoviav tS>p 
Wdju-ewv. (c) In another circle a Hebrew or Syriac formula 
was used, of which the text is very corrupt in Irenaeus, but the 
meaning, according to Harvey’s re-construction, was ‘in the 
name of the Wisdom of the Father, and of Light, which is 
called the Spirit of Holiness, for the Angelic Redemption.’ 
It is not stated whether this formula was used in connexion 
with water; but it probably was. (d) Irenseus gives an im- 
portant extract from the rites of a fourth, but his meaning is 
not clear, and the Syriac words are difficult to re-construct 
(see Harvey’s note); it is therefore best to give the text: 
AAAot TroAtv r^v \vTpto<riv eTrtXeyovtriv ovtwv* to ovofxa to 
c.TTOK€Kpvixix€VOv UTro wdcn}^ deorqTOS, (CvpiOTT/jo?, ical dA-ijdetaf^ 
$ iyeBvcaro ^Itjctovs b Na^apijvbv ev rats tov tov 

Xpurrovy Xptcrrov bid TrvevfiaTos dyiov els Kvrpbitriv dyyeAt- 

"Ovoiia rh rijs KaTOMJTaorea)?* Meo"<rta oix^apey vcLpiefnl/ai/xav 


XaXboiCav fjiOcroixriBa.ia dK(f>poivaX if/aoya ’Ii^croO Na^apta. Kal rovnop 
Se epfxyjveia eaTt roiaurr}' ov Btaipia to irvevpa, rqv KopBtap Kai 
r^v VTrepovpdviou Swap-tJ/ oiKTipiJ^ova' ovaip-Y\v tov ovopaTO^ 
(TOV, SojTT^p dXTjOeia^. Kal ravra pev cTnAcyovcrtv ol avTot 
reAovvTe?- ‘O Se TeTeAecrp-eVo? diroKpCveraf e<xTqpiypai, Kal 
AeAvTpwjaai, *;a.l X.VTpovpai ttjv pov diro tov alwvo5 tovtov, 

Kal irdvroiv Ttdv rraf)' avrov ev tco opopari tov laui, 6? eKvTpuicraro 
TT/v '}fvxw O'-vrov elv dwoAvTptocrtv ev tu XpccTTw tw ^wvti. EtTa 
eTTiAe-y-ovo-iv ol Trapovre?* Eiprjprj Trdcrtv, ov? to ovopa rovro 
eTravaTrauerat* exreiTOt pppL^ovci tov TereXeapePOP tco ottw tw ctTro 
^aXa-dpov [tu orro^aXirdpii)]’ to ydp pvpov tovto tvttop virep Td 
oAa evwStav eipai Ae'yovo-tv. Whatever the precise meaning of 
this extract may be, it is clear that the service bore a marked 
resemblance to Catholic practice. There is the use of a formula 
* in the name of ’ ; a service of question and answer alternating 
between the administrator and the recipient of the rite; 
unction ; and apparently at an earlier part of the ceremony water- 
baptism. This last point is rendered probable by the beginning 
of the next section, (e) A fifth party rejected water, but used 
instead an unguent of water and oil, with a formula similar 
to those given above, and also using balsam. (/) A sixth 
party rejected the whole of the outward ceremony, and said 
that knowledge alone was the true Redemption, (g) Finally, 
there were those who in other respects seem to have agreed with 
those mentioned above as the fifth party, but deferred baptism 
until after death. Epiphanius perhaps thought that this must 
mean * in articulo mortis ’ (Epiph. xxxvi. 2), but the text of the 
Latin Irenseus is clear: ‘Alii sunt qui mortuos redimunt ad 
finem defunctionis, mittentes eorum capitibus oleum et aquam,’ 
etc. (Iren. i. xiv. 4) ; for ‘ mortuos * can only mean dead, and 
Theodoret (J9^E i. 11) alludes to the same practice. The object 
of this was to safeguard the soul of the dead person in its 
journey through the realm of the spirit-world. This view may 
be paralleled with the Pistis Sophia, and seems to have Egyptian 
affinities. 

(4) The Carpocratians. — Irenseus (l. xx. 3) 
says of these heretics : rodrojp Tipks Kai xanrTyptdfoutn 
robs Ibiovs pLadiqrds ip rots drrLcrct) pbipecn rov Xo/3oD rou 
be^lov (hrbs. It seems probable that this was an 
attempt to provide a literal fulfilment of the 
promise of a baptism with the Holy Spirit and 
with Fire. 

(5) Marcion. — The evidence for Mai'cion is 
given by Tertullian and Epiphanius. According 
to Tertullian (adv. Marc. iv. 11), Marcion ‘morti 
aut repudio baptisma servat,’ which seems to mean 
that he refused baptism excejDt to those who were 
prepared to put away their wives, or were at the 
point of death. The reason for this provision was 
that Marcion’s doctrine led him to exclude married 
life. Epiphanius (adv, Ecer. I. xlii. 3) says that 
Marcion admitted a second and third baptism in 
case of sin after baptism (i^eanv ius rpitbp Xovrpibp, 
rovriart ^airriaixCiv, els d<pe(nv dp^apnOiv 5t5<5a'0at). 
He adds that Marcion had himself been obliged 
to make use of this provision, and that a Scripture 
basis was found in Lk 12®^^ {^aTTrarOeis 6 KbpLos birb 
rod *l(jt)dppov iXeye roh fiaOrjrals, ^dirriirfm jSairrtcr- 
drjvai . . . Kai odroj rb didSpaL irXelo} paTri<rpi,ara 
iboyfidricrep). Esnik, an Armenian writer, also 
attributes vicarious baptism to him. 

(6) Tertullian’s OPPONENTS.— From the lan- 
guage used by Tertullian in the de Baptismo it is 
clear that there was a party which denied the 
necessity of baptism. One of them he identifies 
(de Bapt i. 1) with the Cainites, but it does not 
follow that this applies to them all. From his 
treatise we can re-construct, at least partially, 
their arguments. 

The following can be distinguished (a) The Lord Himself 
did not baptize (see the reply in de Bapt. 11). {b) The Apostles 
were never baptized (ansvrered in de Bapt. 12). (c) Baptism 
is not necessary to those who have faith, as Abraham had 
(answered in de Bapt. 13). (d) St. Paul says : * Christ sent me 
not to baptize ’ (answered in de Bapt. 14). 

(7) The Acts of Thomas.— This curious docu- 
ment probably represents views and practices 
which obtained in the neighbourhood of Edessa 
towards the close of the 2nd century. It is doubt- 
ful whether they come from an orthodox circle, 
and it is perhaps probable that they represent the 
views of Bardesanes- 

The following accounts of baptism are to be found :— (a) In 
chs. 26-27, the baptism of King Gundaphorus and his brother 
Gad. Of this the text presents two recensions. The shorter 
(probably a ‘ Catholic ’ version) only relates the fact ; it men- 
tions the water and the trine formula. The longer (apparently 
Gnostic) does not mention water, but only an anointing with 
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Oil which IS called <T<l>paiyLq. The formula which is used is; 
eA0e TO ayiov ovoixa rov XpLcrrou to VTrep Trav 6vofJ.a' €A0€ r} 
Bvvaixi? 70V vfia-TOV koI rj eiKnrXayxi'ia rj reXeia' iXBe to xaptff/ia 
rh vilfLCTTOv’ exee rj ix-qr^p v evo'TrAayxi'Os* €A0e yj KOLvoina rov 
appevor iXde r) to. javcr'njpta aTroKoXvTrrova-a ra anOKpv<pa.‘ eXde 
vu-nrnp tmv eirra oUoiV Iva. ^ avdirava-L^ aov eU rov 6y8oov ot-icoy 
yiv^rai' eXde 6 Trpeff^vrepo? rtov TreVre peXiSv, voo? evvoCa? (f^poinj- 
o-ew? iv$viuLT]<reoi^ Xoyicrfiov, Kotvwvrjcrov perd tovtojv rtav vewTe'pwv 
eA0« TO dyiov irvevixa Kal Kaedpia-ov rovs vecfipov^ avr^v teat, ttjv 
KaoSiav, Kal eirLtT(f)pdyt<rov avrov? els ovopa rarpos Kal vtou Kcd 
dyiov wevp.aTos. After this baptism the Eucharist followed 

*121 Mygdonia is baptized in the tnne name, and 
the Eucharist follows immediately. ^ ^ ^ . 

(c) In chs. 131-133 is the account of the baptism of Siphor. 
Here we are given a valuable statement^ of the doctrine ^of 
baptism: to jSavrTicr/xa toOto ap-apnotv iarlv dfeair rovro 
dvayevvd (JttSs TrepLGKXWop-evov rovro avayevv^ roy viov avdpmiroy- 
Tovs dvepoiKOV^ fxeiypvov wev/xa Kaivovv tfjyxTjv, ayicrtay Tpto-trws 
Kouvbv avdptairov, Kal ecTTt KOLVOivov twv ap.apnwv a<^)€fl^ews. So 
far as the rite is concerned, it consists of unction with the 
formula Sol So^a ilj twi^ (rirXdyxviav dyd7n]‘ crol So^a to tov 
Xoio-Toi) QvOfxa* a-ol SS^a ^ iv XptcTTtJ) Svva/xig tSpvpevi?. After 
this follows baptism in water (for which purpose a basm 
ro-Ka<f»>jv] is used— so that submersion was not practised) m 
the tnne name, and finally the Eucharist. 

(d) In chs. 157-158 is the account of the baptism of Ouazenes, 
Tertia, and Mnesara. The main features are the same : first, 
unction with oil (over which the name of Jesus has been 
invoked) with the formula — 'Ev ovofiarl o-ov, JItjo-oO Xpi^c, 
yiviaQta Tats »//vxa-tS ravrai^ ets d<f>e(TLV dixapritav ^koX et? airo- 
rpoTTTjv rov ivavrlov Kal els artaryjplav rdiv iftyxi^v avrt3v ; secon^y, 
baptism in water in the trine name; and, thirdly, the 
Eucharist. It is noteworthy, in view of TertuUian's firotest 
against the custom of baptism by women, that Mygdonia, not 
Judas Thomas, anoints the women. 

Thus it would seem that the circle of Christians 
whose practice is represented by the Acts of 
Thomas used a form of baptism in which unction 
with an elaborate formula of consecration pre- 
ceded baptism, properly so called, in the trine 
name, and that the Eucharist always followed 
immediately. The unction with oil ivas more 
important than the water-baptism— so much so 
that in ch. 26 the latter is not mentioned at all 
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It is even possible that the references to water- 
baptism in the other passages are interpolations. 
The doctrinal ideas which play the greatest part 
are regeneration, forgiveness of sin, a new life, 
and the gift of the Spirit, which seem to be com- 
municated directly through the unction. It is 
also noticeable that the Acts of Thomas regards 
baptism and married life as incompatible. 

Nummary of 1st and 2nd centuries .— data 
supplied by the preceding paragraphs give the 
material for making certain generalizations as to 
the practice and doctrine of baptism, during the 
1st and 2nd centuries. It is, of course, the special 
object of an Encyclopsedia article to give informa- 
tion rather than draw conclusions ; but attention 
may be directed to the following points, which seem 
to be cardinal : — 

(1) The information given as to the practice of 
baptism is, as a rule, incidental, and never quite 
explicit ; yet the main features are fairly clear. 
As might have been expected, the rite gradu- 
ally became more and more complicated. ^ The 
earliest form, represented in the Acts, was simple 
immersion (not necessarily submersion) in water, 
the use of the name of the Lord, and the laying 
on of hands. To these were added, at various 
times and places which cannot be safely identified, 
(a) the trine name (Justin), (&) a moral vow 
and perhaps Hernias, as well as already in the H T 
in 1 Peter), (c) trine immersion (Justin), (d) a 
confession of faith (Irenaeus, or perhaps Justin), 
(e) unction (Tertullian), (/) sponsors (Tertullian), 
(y) milk and honey (Tertullian). There was also, 
no doubt, an infinite variety of expansion in detail, 
especially among heretical sects (cf. especially the 
Marcosians), and there were probably fixed forms 
for the administration of the sacraments, of which 
traces may be seen even in this period (Justin, 
Tertullian, and especially the Didache), but the 
existing baptismal services strictly belong to the 
Krd century. 


(2) As to the doctrine of baptism we have more 
information, though here also much of it is in- 
cidental. The dominant ideas were those of for- 
giveness of sin, regeneration, and the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. To some extent these three ideas 
may be fairly described as three ways of regarding 
baptism rather than as three s^arate benefits 
conferred by it. In baptism, the Christian passes 
from one sphere of life to another. He is born 
again to another world, and, whereas in the world 
vdiich he leaves he was under the control of sin, 
evil spirits, and fate,* in the world Avhich he enters 
he is under the control of the Holy Spirit. So far 
is this view carried, that baptism can be spoken 
of as a resurrection, though, as a rule, the gift 
conferred in baptism was regarded eschatologically 
so far as its complete realization was concerned 
(see the use of atppayls in II Clem., p. 385^ above). 

The change efiected by baptism \vas attiibuted 
to the ‘name’ and to the water, which were 
regarded as actually effective and not merely 
symbolic. This view is strange to modern minds, 
especially to Protestants, but it was part of the 
common stock of ideas of the 2nd cent., among 
heathen and Christians alike. A somewhat sub- 
ordinate part is usually played by the laying on 
of hands and by unction ; but probably both of 
these were regarded as cardinal in some places (see 
especially Tertullian and the Acts of Thomxis). 
The general theory which underlies these views 
seems to be the well-known belief that by using 
the correct name it was possible to exercise the 
power of the bearer of the name. By this means 
the Spirit was brought into the water (in the Acts 
of Thomas into the oil) and thus communicated to 
the baptized person. The clearest expression of 
this view is found in Tertullian, but in a more 
or less developed form it was no doubt universal, 
except among a few heretics Tertullian’s 
opponents, and some of the Marcosians). 

As the rite became more complicated, there was 
a tendency to connect various details with various 
sides of the doctrine. Especially was this so with 
regard to the laying on of hands ; this, at least 
sometimes, was peculiarly connected with the gift 
of the Spirit, and the efiect of the immersion m 
water was limited bo the forgiveness of sins (see 
especially Tertullian, and compare the same ten- 
dency even earlier in the Acts). But this distinc- 
tion was probably never universal, or to any large 
extent the subject of discussion. 

In its crudest form the theory of baptism was 
quite unethical ; and there are many traces among 
early writers that they were aware of this difficulty. 
Hone of them, however, really succeeded in doing 
more than putting ethical requirements side by 
side with their sacramental theories, and demand- 
ing both without really co-ordinating them intel- 
ligibly (cf. Hermas and the development of the 
moral vow of which the first traces can probably 
be found in 1 Peter). ^ 

In connexion with the name (which may niean 
one or more names) the question of formula arises. 
The earliest known formula is ‘ in the name of the 
Lord Jesus,’ or some similar phrase ; this is found 
in the Acts, and was perhaps still used by Hermas, 
but by the time of Justin Martyr the trine formula 
had become general. It is possible that the older 
formula survived in isolated communities, but there 
is no decisive contemporary evidence. The ten- 
dency was all the other way, and it is probable 
that there were in use many formulae of an elabor- 
ate nature (see the Marcosians and the Acts of 
Thomas). The difficulty is to distinguish between 
»The auestion of F’ate will receive a full treatment In a 
separate article. Justin and orthodox writers g:enerailv were 
inclined to deny its influence, but some Gnostics recog:niZ€d 
its supremacy over the unbaptized (Theodotus in Clement of 
A>xandm) 
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the formula properly so called, and what we should 
now call the baptismal service attached to it. 
Probably the truth is that this distinction was 
somewhat foreign to the spirit of the 2nd cent. ; 
it was only gradually that a difference began to 
be made between the essential formula and other 
words which were connected with it. 

Starting from the belief that baptism was the 
beginning of a new life, released from sin and 
inspired by the Holy Spirit, men naturally were 
forced to ask what was the relation of the regener- 
ate person to sm. The earliest view was that sin 
was excluded. Probably some even thought that 
sin was impossible to the baptized, but at least 
it is clear from the Epistle to the Hebrews that 
sin after baptism was in some circles regarded 
as irremediable. Practical experience must soon 
have shown that if this view were held few could 
hope to see salvation, and the problem which thus 
arose was dealt with in diverse ways. The most 
obvious solution was to re-baptize those who 
sinned. This view was adopted by the school 
opposed to that of the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and was common to most of the 
Gnostic sects (see Marcion). In the orthodox 
(as they afterwards came to be) circles this view 
was always rejected, and the difficulty was met 
in two ways— by the introduction of the theory 
of jjLerdvoLa, rapidly developing into Penance, and 
by the attempt to distinguish between deadly and 
venial sin (cf. especially Her mas and 1 John). 
Among the practical results of this difficulty Avas 
the tendency, which long survived, to postpone 
baptism until death was approaching (cf. especially 
Hernias and Tertullian ; similarly the Marcosians, 
whose sacrament of ‘ Kedemption ’ was partly a 
repetition of baptism, partly a new rite that seems 
sometimes to have postponed its reception to the 
time of death). It would be an interesting subject 
for study how far the Catholic practice of extreme 
unction may once have been connected with a 
similar view. It is, however, plain that this post- 
ponement must sometimes have been carried too 
far, and death anticipated baptism. Baptism for 
the dead seems to have been practised by the 
Marcosians in such cases, and there are a few 
traces of a parallel custom of vicarious baptism. 

Besides this line of development, which recog- 
nized that sin after baptism was possible, there 
was another which denied that the regenerate were 
able to sin. They were risen from death, and any 
sin which their bodies might commit belonged to 
the realm of death ; it was thus indifferent, and 
could not affect the risen life of the regenerate. 
This theory, which was obviously likely to give 
rise to the wildest excesses, is probably a partial 
explanation of the charge of immorality often 
brought against Christians. It appears from 
Hippolytus that some of the Marcosians adopted 
this view, and it is probable that the same is true 
of the Carpocratians. 

The relation of baptism to marriage is a cog- 
nate question. Some sects certainly thought that 
marriage Avas of the nature of sin, and rejected it 
altogether (cf. especially Marcion and the Acts of 
Thomas). The Church in general never seems to 
have taken this view ; but Tertullian, probably even 
in his pre-Montanist days, regarded marriage as 
forbidden to those Avho had already been baptized. 

In the earliest part of this period it seems prob- 
able that baptism Avas regarded as a sacrament 
which could be administered by all Christians, 
though it was in practice doubtless reserved for 
the head of the community (cf. Justin Martyr). 
The line of thought, as mentioned above, repre- 
sented in the Acts, Aviiich distinguished between 
the actual immersion in water (Avhich gave forgive- 
ness of sins, and could be administered by every 


Christian) and the laying on of hands (Avhich gave 
the Spirit, and was the prerogative of the Apostles), 
perhaps survived only in part. Tertullian shows 
that the doctrinal distinction was observed in the 
African Church (it seems very doubtful if this was 
true of every Church), but the evidence is not 
clear that the distinction was made between the 
ministerial rights of clergy and laity. In any case, 
as it Avas certainly the practice for the clergy — 
not the laity — to baptize, the question Avas not 
likely to come to the front. But a similar problem 
began to appear during the 2nd century. What 
was the value of heretical baptism ? The ansAvei , 
of course, turned on that given to the implied 
previous question, ‘ What is a Christian ? ’ The 
2nd cent. Avxiters did not really reach a more 
advanced point than the affirmation that only 
a Christian could give Christian baptism (the 
attempt of Ignabius to confine the administra- 
tion of the rite to the bishop and those whom 
he licensed Avas really only a secondary result 
of quite a different question), and the Catholic 
Church triumphed in its attempt to exclude all 
the heretical sects as non-Christian. Thus the 
rule Avas more or less fixed that heretical baptism 
was invalid, but ‘ heretical ’ meant heretics such as 
the Marcosians and other Gnostics, and the ques- 
tion probably never became a burning one. Still 
the principle was established, and became ex- 
tremely important in the 3rd cent., when it was 
applied to the quite difierent types of heresy Avhich 
then became predominant. 

Literature.— T here is no satisfactory book on the history of 
early Christian baptism before the great baptismal contro- 
versy in the 3rd century. Useful information will be found in 
Hofling, Das Sacrament d. Taufe^ Erlangen, 1848 ; W. 
Heitmuller, Im 2flamen Jesu, Gottingen, 1903, and Taufe und 
Abendmahl lei Paulus^ Gottingen, 1905 ; F. M. Rendtorff 
Die Taufe im UrchrUtentum^ Leipzig, 1905; W. Bousset*, 
Hauptprobleme der Gnosis^ Gottingen, 1907 ; H. Windisch, 
Taufe und Sunde im altesten Christentumy Tubingen, 1908. 

Kirsopp Lake. 

BAPTISM (Later Christian). — i. From the 
second to the eighth century, — ‘ Since the middle 
of tlie second century the notions of baptism in 
the Church have not essentially altered. The 
result of baptism was universally considered to be 
forgiveness of sins, and this pardon was supposed 
to effect an actual sinlessness which noAv requiied 
to be maintained ’ (Harnack, Rist. of Dogma, Eng. 
tr. vol. ii. p. 140). Baptism, in the Avords of 
Firmilian, Avas the life-giving bath [lavacrum 
salutare), the second nativity : it involved the 
washing away of the filth or the old man, the 
forgiveness oi the old sins of death, the becoming 
sons of God through a heavenly re-birth, the being 
renewed unto life eternal by the sanctification of 
the Divine hath (see Ep. 75, ap. Cyprian). How 
the nature and effects of regeneration were con- 
ceived by some of the leading writers in these 
centuries will be discussed in a later paragraph. 
The net result of the development of thought and 
practice in this period Avas to define the essentials 
of Baptism, and to lay stress on the importance of 
the ritual act, as itself conferring indispensable 
spiritual blessings. ‘ In Baptism by the institution 
OI God, the material element of water, together 
with the prescribed form of words, is used to confer 
spiritual gifts ’ (Stone, Holy Baptism, p. 214). This 
sentence from a modern writer adequately describes 
the conviction which, Avith increasing clearness, 
controlled the mind of the Church subsequently to 
the 2nd century. 

I. The intrinsic value of the ritual act, 
— This was emphasized principally (a) in the dread 
of repetition, (b) in the diminished^ importance 
attaching to the administrator of the rite, (c) in the 
tendency to regard conscious faith on the part of 
the recipient as non-essential. The first two points 
are evidenced mainly by the recognition of schis- 
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matic and even of heretical baptism as valid, 
provided water was used, and the subjects were 
baptized in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit. The third point most clearly 
emerges in the growing custom of infant baptism. 

[a) The question of heretical baptism was raised 
acutely in the controversy between Cyprian and 
Pope Stephen. In dealing with converted heretics, 
diflerent Churches followed divergent traditions. 
The Roman Church required only that the return- 
ing heretic be received with the laying on of hands. 
Pope Stephen’s^ position is summed up in the 
sentence : ‘ Si quis ergo a quacumque hseresi venerit 
ad VOS, nihil innovetur nisi quod traditum est, ut 
manus illi imponatur in poenitentiam * (Cyp. Ep^ 74). 
The practice in Alexandria appears to have been 
the same (Eus. vii. 2, 7). Firmilian, bp. of Csesarea 
in Cappadocia, opposes the custom of Asia Minor 
to the custom of the Romans. There it had always 
been assumed that any baptism outside the Church 
was invalid. Returning heretics were re-baptized, 
or rather received true baptism for the first time. 
At Cartilage, the Roman custom seems to have 
prevailed (in spite of the attitude of Tertullian [see 
above, p. 386 f.]), and Cyprian was making an 
innovation when he insisted that all heretics should 
be baptized on joining the Church (see Eus. EE 
vii. 3, and note Cyprian’s defence of truth against 
custom in Epp. 70-76). The African bishops fol- 
lowed Cyprian’s lead. 

The divergence in the customs of Rome and Asia may be 
accounted for by the differing characters of the heresies with 
which each had to deal. Asia Minor in particular and the East 
in general were troubled with a variety of fantastic sects, and it 
appears from a letter of Dionysius, in Eus. EB vii. 9, that some 
who came over from heresy had the ^aveat misgiving as to the 
worth of the baptism they had received. The sects m the East 
frequently adopted such peculiarities both m creed and practice 
as to render the position of Firmilian natural, if not inevitable. 
At Rome, on the other hand, the practical issue lay in the re- 
admission of Novatiana, who were schismatics rather than 
heretics. They had broken from the Church on a question of 
discipline. In matters of faith they were quite orthodox. Their 
baptism did not seriously depart from the Church’s model. 
There was no difBoulty in accepting such baptism as valid. 

The central arguments advanced by Stephen and 
his supporters were : (1) the appeal to tradition, 
for which Stephen claimed Apostolic authority (cf. 
Anon, de Bebaptismate, opening) ; (2) the majesty 
of the name of Jesus, which could not but be 
effective wherever and however pronounced. Thus 
Cyp. in Ep, 74 states his adversaries’ position as 
follows : ‘ Effectum baptismi majestati nominis 
tribuunt, ut qui in nomine Jesu Christi ubicumque 
et quomodocumque baptizantur, innovati et sancti- 
ficati judicentur’ (cf. also Firmilian, Ep. 75, ap, 
Cyp.). It is not clear that Stephen regarded 
baptism ‘in nomine Jesu Christi’ as valid; but 
the anonymous author of the de Rebaptismate ap- 
parently accepted the use of the earlier formula as 
sufficient. ‘ The invocation of the name of J esus 
ought never to seem vain to us, because of the 
reverence due to it and the power that resides in it.’ 
Stephen was prepared to adopt the conclusion that, 
where water and the correct formula were used, 
the character and creed of the administrators 
became a matter of indifference. 

The positions laid down by the author of the de Eehapt. are 
not necessarily representative of his side, but they deserve 
notice. He held that heretical baptism did not of itself confer 
the gift of the Spirit, but it created a possibility of spiritual 
receptiveness which made its repetition superfluous. The im- 
position of hands supplied all defects. He distinguished baptism 
with water from baptism with the Spirit ; and though withm the 
Church the two were usually connected, they are clearly separ- 
able in the NT, and may be administered distinctly at all times ; 
80 that a man may receive water-baptism among the heretics, 
and the baptism with the Spirit through the laying on of hands 
at his entrance into the Church. He also claims that sound 
faith in the administrator cannot be an essential to the validity 
of water-baptism ; for the disciples baptized while the Lord was 
with them, and while they understood His doctrine very im- 
perfectly. The Divine name possesses peculiar powers, even 
when invoked by men who do not believe. Strangers to Christ, 
workers of iniquity, have cast out devils in His name. Conse- 


quently the name, by whomsoever invoked in baptism, is of itself 
operative, a fiTthor invocation means reiterating baptism. 

d 1-1 i OM 'M ,.v. een water-baptism and baptism with the 
Spirit really turned the flank of Cyprian’s position. He main- 
tained that heretics could not give Christian baptism, because 
they did not possess the Holy Spirit. To Cypnan, the Romans 
seemed to be involved in the contradiction of asserting that a 
man could be born spiritually in a community destitute of the 
Spirit (Ep. 74). A valid baptism requires the invocation of the 
Holy Spirit ; but it is impossible for heretics who do not possess 
the Holy Spirit to call down His blessing on the water (Ep. 70). 
If baptism is essentially spiritual, if it means regeneration, then 
it is impossible outside the Church. Nor can it be contended 
that the heretics hold the same faith. Even mere schismatics, 
like the Novatians, are at bottom heretics, and do not hold 
the same creed. Their baptismal confession does not coincide 
with that of the Catholic Church ; for when they question the 
candidate and say, ‘Gredis remiasionem peccatorum et vitam 
asternam per sanctam ecclesiam?’ then tney he, because they 
have not the Church. The heretic and the schismatic cannot 
bestow forgiveness of sins ; that is, their baptism cannot confer 
any of the blessings associated with baptism. In other words, 
they cannot baptize. There is only one baptism, that of the 
Church ; and so, Cyprian maintained, those who come over from 
heresy are not re-baptized in the Church, but baptized (Ep. 71). 

The controversy did not immediately arrive at a 
definitive issue. The divergence of practice did 
not at once disappear. The Donatists in the 4th 
century practically took their stand on Cyprian’s 
rejection of heretical baptism, and they seem at one 
time to have represented national feeling in Africa. 
But in general neither Cyprian’s sweeping rejection 
nor Stephen’s indiscriminate acc^tance received 
the approval of the Church. The Catholic line was 
that laid down in the Council of Arles (314), whose 
eighth canon runs thus : ‘ De Afris quod propria 
lege sua utuntur ut rebaptizent, placuit ut si ad 
ecclesiam aliquis de haereticis venerit, interrogant 
eum symbolum, et si perviderint eum in Patrem et 
Filium et Spiritum Sanctum esse haptizatum, 
manus ei tantum imponatui ut accipiat Spiritum 
Sanctum. Quod si interrogatus non respondent 
banc trinitatem> haptizetur.’ In this council the 
African bishops, who sided with Caecilian against 
the Donatists, abandoned Cyprian’s attitude to- 
wards heretical baptism. This rnle eventually met 
with general acceptance. In the East, at any rate 
in Asia, it was reluctantly adopted (Cyril) ana care- 
fully applied. The title-deeds of any heretical 
baptism were carefully scrutinized. Any departure 
from orthodox custom, such as the Eunomians’ sub- 
stitution of one immersion for three, was eagerly 
noted and condemned. Basil clearly leans to the 
view of Firmilian and Cyprian, but grudgingly 
admits the canonical validity of baptism by the 
Cathari (see letter 1881 in ‘ Library of Post-lNicene 
Fathers ’). In the West, the rule was more readily 
adopted and more ^aciously applied. The weight 
of Augustine’s authority was thrown on this side 
(see de unico bapt. c. retil. ch. 3, for the main 
principle). 

The central significance of the whole controversy 
lay (1) in the assumption, common to both parties, 
that there can be only one baptism,* and that this 
baptism is essential to salvation ; and (2) in the pro- 
gress made towards establishing the ohiective val- 
idity of the sacrament, defined as complete in the 
use of the correct material and the orthodox foraiula. 

(b) The Lonatist controversy carried the insistence 
on the objective validity of the sacrament still 
further. I’he gist of the Donatist contention was 
that the sacrament was invalidated by the mishdief 
or misconduct of the administrator. More particu- 
larly, the denial of the faith in time of persecution 
rendered all the sacramental acts of such traitors 
worthless. The Donatists followed Cyprian in 
believing that the character of the administrator 
affected the value of the rite. To admit this would 
have thrown doubt on the sacramental life of the 
past, and would have made the efficacy of the sacra- 
ments depend upon men. The defenders of the 
Catholic position would never consent to this conclu- 

♦ Ultimately this was disputed only by the obscure sect of 
Hemerobaptists, 
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sion. Optatus asserts unhesitatingly the essential 
efficacy of the ritual act : ^ The sacraments are holy 
in themselves, not through men ’ (‘ sacramenta per 
se esse sancta, non per homines/ d& Schismate Don, 
V. 4). The three essentials to baptism are the Holy 
Trinity, the believer, and the administrator. But, 
while the first two are indispensable, the last is 
only quasi-nQQQSQ&ij. The administrator is not the 
lord of baptism, but the agent: i.e, any admini- 
strator will serve the purpose (see Harnack, op. cit. 
V. 45). Augustine took up a similar standiioint. 
Baptism, as defined in the 8th canon of the Council 
of Arles, confers an indelible stamp on the recipient, 
which ipso facto requires no renewal. To suppose 
that it does not is to do wrong to the sacrament, to 
deny the power of God in it. It is impossible to 
summarize here the numerous writings of Aug. 
against the Donatists, but the following points may 
be noted : — 

(1) Aug. is clear that the use of water, together with the 
words prescribed in the Gospel, suffices to make a valid baptism. 
The correct episcopal benediction is not essential. Heretical 
prayers may even be pernicious, but thev cannot destroy the 
efficacy of the sacrament, provided the Gospel words are em- 
ployed (de Bapt. contra Don. vi 25). Here Aug. distinctly 
denies the importance attributed by Cyprian (see above) to the 
cleansing of the water by a correct benediction.— (2) In accord- 
ance with his own principles, Aug. regards lay baptism as valid. 
He is inclined to assert that any one who has truly received 
baptism * can pass on the gift, though, of course, he distinguishes 
the sacramentum haptismi from the sacramentum dandi bap- 
ii&mum. But Aug. does not doubt that a layman who baptizes 
in the name of the Trinity has conferred a valid baptism, whether 
he acts under the pressure of necessity or not. If he acts in a 
case of urgency, his action is at least pardonable, if not praise- 
worthy. If he baptizes when there is no need for him to under- 
take another man’s office, his action is wrong, and may mean 
damnation for baptizer and baptized alike, but none the less is 
the baptism valid (contra Ep. Farm. ii. 13). This is an emphatic 
statement of the comparative unimportance of the minister, and 
of the all-importance of the ritual act.--{S) It is difficult to see 
what Aug. understood by the stamp (xapaKrfip) conveyed in 
baptism, but it seems to be a permanent possibility of spiritual 
receptiveneas, such as is suggested by the author of the de Re- 
baptismate. At least, Aug. is jirepared to concede this efficacy 
to heretical baptism, because in itself the stamp does not connote 
the spiritual blessings secured by baptism within the Church. 
Heretical baptism conveys a something which is essential to sal- 
vation,— this must be maintained, if the sacrament is not to 
suffer wrong,— but the heretic derives no benefit from this posses- 
sion so long as he remains a heretic. He possesses baptism, but 
he does not possess it unto salvation. * Aliud est non habere, 
aliud non utiliter habere.’ In fact, the stubborn heretic or 
schismatic receives baptism, not to his profit, but to his eternal 
loss. The man who has received heretical baptism carries about 
with him a hidden treasure, which he can enjoy only in the 
bosom of the Church. In this way Aug, was able to reconcile 
his belief in the objective efficacy of the sacrament with his con- 
viction that union with the Catholic Church could alone ensure 
a saving use of baptismal grace. 

The Donatist controversy thus completed the 
development initiated in the dispute between 
Cyprian and Stephen. The two essentials of 
baptism, water and the Gospel formula, stand out 
with_ increasing clearness, and the minister is re- 
cognized to be of comparative unimportance. 

^ (c) The insistence on the intrinsic efficacy of the 
ritual act is further evidenced by the tendency to 
regard conscious faith on the part of the recipient 
as non-essential. It is interesting to notice that 
this was one of the points of dinerence between 
the Manichaeans and the Christians. To the 
former, a baptism apart from conscious faith was 
absurd. 

There is an iUummating story in Aug.’s Confessions^ bearing 
on this point. A sick friend of his was baptized while uncon- 
scious. Aug., who was at the time under the influence of 
Manichssan ideas, was ready to treat the matter as a joke, 
thinking that he would laugh at a baptism which he had re- 
ceived ‘ while utterly absent both in mind and feeling ’ (mente 
CLC sensu absenttssimus). The friend, however, took the matter 
more seriously, and Aug., as he tells the tale, clearly thinks 
tiiat the baptism bad wrought a real change in corpore nes- 
dentis (Conf. iv. 4). 

^ But the principal evidence for the growth of the 
view that baptism was of worth apart from con- 
scious faith in the recipient is to be found in the 

* This is Jerome’s position : ‘ Ut enim accipit quis, ita et dare 
potest’ (Dml. c. Luctferianos, ap. Hofling, i. p. 505). 


custom of infant baptism. The existence of the 
custom from the time of Tertullian is undeniable, 
and Tertullian’s plea for delaying the baptism of 
children does not imply that the practice against 
which he protests was of recent growth."*^ 

Origen is familiar with the practice of child 
baptism, and assumes that it comes down from 
Apostolic times (Com. in Bom. v.). Cyprian’s 
letter to Fidus (Ep. 59) discusses the question 
whether, in the case of infants, baptism should be 
postponed till the eighth day or not. Fidus wished 
to make the rite parallel with circumcision, and 
suggested that the babe was unclean immediately 
after birth. Cyprian and his collea^es decided 
that a babe might be baptized at the eafliest possible 
moment, and they repudiated Fidus’s suggestion, 
by saying that to kiss a new-born babe is in a 
manner to kiss the hands of God the creator. The 
whole discussion implies that infant baptism had 
long been in vogue. In the third century, infant 
baptism was regarded as an Apostolic institution 
at least in North Africa and in the Alexandrian 
churches. But while the evidence for the 
existence of the custom in the third century is 
overwhelming, we are, as Harnack says, ‘ in com- 
plete obscurity as to the Church’s adoption of the 
ractice.’ The clear 3rd cent, references to child 
aptism interpret it in the light of original sin, and 
if the adoption of the practice is due to this inter- 
pretation, it is almost certainly a late 2nd cent, 
development. Cyprian clearly understands infant 
baptism in this sense (Ep. 59). Origen seems to 
have based its necessity on the pollution acq^uired 
in birth (Horn. viii. and xii. in 1 Cor.), while m Ms 
case the idea of pre-existence also suggested that 
infants were burdened with the sins of a previous 
life which might be removed in baptism (de Brin. 
iii. 6). This deduction of the need of infant baptism 
from the idea of original sin, or from that of pre- 
existence, may safely be regarded as a theological 
after- thought. The first is the product of reflexion 
on the writings of St. Paul. It is probable that 
men pondered long on the conception of original 
sin before they drew aiw such conclusion. Refer- 
ences to original sin in Clement of Rome or other 
writers earlier than Cyprian cannot be held to 
imply a knowledge of the custom of infant baptism. 
Moreover, the idea that infants needed to be bap- 
tized for the remission of sins is contrary to aU that 
is known of early Christian feeling towards child- 
hood. The teaching of J esus about children runs 
counter to any such notion, and, however little His 
sympathy for the young was appreciated, it was 
not forgotten (see Burkitt, Gospel Hist, and its 
Transmission, p. 285 f.). The most natural inter- 
pretation of the much-disputed text in St. Paul, 
1 Co 7^^ is that Christian parentage in itself some- 
how hallowed childhood. Tert. speaks of the 
innocence, the guiltlessness of children, and ap- 
parently deduced from it that baptism was un- 
necessary (see de Bapt, ed. Lupton, p. 52, n. 1). In 
this he represents what seems to nave been the 
primitive Christian feeling, if the Apology of 
Aristides interprets that feeling aright : ‘ And 
when a child is born to any one of them, they 
praise God ; and if, again, it chance to die in its 
infancy, they praise God mightily, as for one who 
has passed through the world without sins ’ (Syriac 
Version, c. 15, ed. J. Rendel Harris, Camb. TS). 
Perpetua’s vision of her little brother Dinocrates, as 
in heaven, alive and well, shows how people clung 
to the idea that children as such belong to the 

* The fact that Tert. uses the term parvulus and not infans 
IS of no particular significance. He is not thinking of new-born 
babes, but the reference to sponsors (and indeed his whole dis- 
cussion) implies that the child i en concerned are incapable of a 
public profession of faith. The principle involved is the same, 
’:^h clc'ir evidence for the baptism of new-born babes is not 
'jiL .ng : !1 Gjprian’s letter to Fidus. 
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Kingdom. In such an atmosphere, a baptism of 
infants for the remission of sins is hardly conceiv- 
able. 

But it is probable that the custom did not 
originate with theologians. It should be noted 
that even in the 3rd cent, infant baptism cannot 
be described as a Church-custom. That the Church 
allowed parents to bring their infants to be baptized 
is obvious ; that some teachers and bishops may 
have encouraged them to do so is probable, though 
there is no reason to suppose that Tertullian’s 
position was peculiarly his own. But infant bap- 
tism was not at this time enjoined or incorporated 
in the standing orders of the Church. [It was not 
till the middle of the 5th cent, that the Syrian 
Church made infant baptism obligatory (see DCA 
p. 170).] Indeed, in the 4th cent, so prominent a 
teacher as Gregory of Nazianzus, who was in 
general eager to persuade people not to postpone 
baptism, urged the inadvisability of baptizing chil- 
dren before they were three years old, ‘ when they 
are capable to hear and answer some of the holy 
words ’ { Or, de Bapt , ap, W all, ch. 1 1 , § 7). Again, 
this does not sound like a personal idiosyncrasy of 
Gregory. In any case, it is probable that the custom 
arose from the pressure of parents and not through 
the direct advocacy of the Church. If this be so, 
the reason for the adoption of the custom may per- 
haps be sought outside the idea of the remission 
of sins. The Pelagians held that infants were 
baptized, not in order that their sins might be 
remitted, but in order that they might be sure of ad- 
mission into the Kingdom of Heaven. Unbaptized 
infants would not be punished, but could not go to 
Heaven. Among other passages, they set great 
store by a well-known utterance of John Chry- 
sostom, which runs thus ; 

‘You see how many are the benefits of Baptism. And yet 
some think that the Heavenly grace consists only in for^veness 
of sins : but I have reckoned up ten advantages of it. For this 
cause we baptize infants also, though they are not defiled with 
sm : that there may be superadded w them Holiness, Righteous- 
ness, Adoption, Inheritance, a Brotherhood with Christ, and to 
be made Members of him’ (see Aug. c. Julian, i. vi, f.), 

Aug., in commenting on this extract, has no 
difficulty in showing that Chrysostom believed in 
original sin ; hut he does not succeed in disproving 
the Pelagian contention that Chrysostom found a 
reason for baptizing infants other than the need of 
the remission of sins or the need of getting rid of 
original sin. And though at first sight the Pel- 
agian view of the necessity of infant baptism— the 
view that through it alone can certain positive 
advantages be secured — looks as if it were ham- 
mered out in the exigencies of controversy, yet it 
may after all be more primitive than that which 
eventually came to the front through the influence 
of Augustine. 

Undoubtedly the Pelagian position harmonizes 
with some seemingly primitive Christian ideas about 
baptism. It has been suggested that baptism was 
from the first regarded as a Messianic sign. To be 
baptized was to be sealed for the coming Kingdom 
(see Schweitzer, Von Eeimarus zu Wrede, p. 373 f.; 
and note use of term acppayls referred to on p. 385^’, 
and on Herruas, p. 384 f. ). Baptism had a positive 
eschatological importance. To enter the Kingdom 
at all, one must wear the seal. The thought is 
expressed most simply in the apocryphal Acts of 
Thomas i where one of the Apostle’s converts says : 
' Give us the seal : for we have heard you say that 
the God whom you preach recognizes His sheep bjr 
the seal.’ In the narrative, an anointing with oil 
follows; but this not improbably represents a 
primitive Christian view of baptism. Now it is 
ossible that this thought even in NT times may 
ave led parents to wish to have their children 
baptized. The primitive eschatological expecta- 
tions may have introduced the custom — in which 


case it will be very early. In any event, the inliu- 
enee of Jn 3®, as Hofling points out, played an all- 
important part in developing the custom of infant 
baptism. This text laid hold of the imagination in 
the 2nd century. Before any explanation of the 
necessity of re-birth had been thought out, the 
mere statement that to see the Kingdom a man 
must be born of water would trouble the minds of 
some whose children had died unbaptized. To 
peh doubt and fear the practice probably owed 
its origin. The influence oi the OT, and especially 
of the rite of circumcision, must also he taken into 
consideration ; but, in general, the idea extra eccle- 
Siam nulla salus made people anxious to enrol 
their children as Church members as quickly as 
possible. 

When once the custom had been introduced, the 
interpretation which Aug. put upon it was almost 
inevitable. The conviction that there could be 
only one baptism, and that therefore baptism 
means always the same thing, to wit, remission of 
sins (the reference to * one baptism ’ in Eph. is a 
constant factor in all discussions in this period) ; 
the use of the term ‘re-birth’ in Jn 3, suggesting 
that baptism is a necessary supplement to natural 
birth ; the ascetic view oi marriage ; the Pauline 
doctrine that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
Kingdom of God — all these elements combined to 
establish Aug.’s view. The Pelagians, in saying 
that children must be baptized, not in order to 
secure the remission of sins, but in order to secure 
the Kingdom, were introducing two baptisms — as 
clear a heresy as re-baptism itself. Moreover, the 
Pelagians could give no satisfactory account of the 
fate of infants who died unhaptized. They would 
obtain eternal life and happiness, but not the 
Blingdom. Aug, denies the distinction (see ad 
Marc, i. 20, and Sermo 294, where he says ; ‘ hoc 
novum in ecclesia prius inauditum est, esse salu- 
tern ^etemam prseter regnum Dei’), If those who 
die unhaptized are outside the Kingdom, they 
must be in eternal misery, even though their 
torment be mitissima et tolerabilior (Enchiridion, 
93). Baptism would be needless if it did not mean 
remission of sin. Since then the Pelagians admit 
that children should be baptized, and since chil- 
dren are innocent, the sin remitted to them must 
be original sin. That they are sinful is clear from 
the fact that Jesus called them to Himself, and He 
came to call not the righteous, but sinners [ad Marc. 
i. 19). But from Aug.’s standpoint the more serious 
error of the Pelagians lay in their optimistic view 
of human nature. To Aug. origin^ sin was the 
most awful and obvious fact about men. The im- 
possibility of keeping God’s law apart from God’s 
grace is written clear in all experience. The 
human will in itself is hopeless. ‘We cannot do 
justly unless we are helped of God ’ (ad Marc, ii. 5). 
Human nature is tainted, and grace is a necessity 
from the first. The taint is explained monastically. 
Aug. admits that there is such a thing as a bonum 
conjugii, a legitimate use of wedlock, but he claims 
that all men are bom of incontinence, and ‘ hoc est 
malum peccati in quo nascitur omnis homo. . . . 
Sed nemo renascitur in Christi corpore, nisi prius 
nascitur in peccati corpore ’ (ad Marc. i. 29 ; cf. the 
discussion of the significance of virgin -birth, Ench, 
34). In all this, Aug. is developing the thought 
already suggested in Cyprian. His position found 
emphatic approval in the Council of Carthage held 
in 418-9, which promulgated the following canon : 

‘Item placuit ut quicunque parvnloa recentes ab uteris 
matrum baptizandos negat, aut dicit in remissionem quidem 
peccatorum eos baptizari sed nihil ex Adam trahere onginaUs 
peccati quod lavacro regenerationis expietur (unde sit conse* 
quens ut in eis forma baptismatis in remissionem peccatorum 
non vera sed falsa intelligatur) Anathema sit * (ap. Wall, Infant 
Baptismt ch. 19). 

Though, as Hofling maintains, the final preva- 
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lence of infant baptism must not be ascribed 
entirely to Aiig., yet his defence of the practice 
must have done much to commend it. The 
emphasis on original sin made the rite seem natural 
and reasonable ; for if, by their first unconscious 
and involuntary birth, children were horn into an 
inheritance of sin, it was just that a second birth 
equally involuntary and unconscious should give 
them at least the chance of being co-heirs with 
Christ.* But however they interpieted the prac- 
tice, the whole development implies the concentra- 
tion of attention on the intrinsic efficacy of the 
ritual act. Aug. commends the African Christians 
because they spoke of baptism as salvation (salus). 
The ^ving of the sacrament to those ‘ who could 
not with their own heart believe unto righteous- 
ness, nor with their own mouth make confession 
unto salvation ’ witnesses to man’s conviction of its 
inherent power to bestow spiritual blessings. 

The growth of the practice of infant baptism 
broke in on the natural connexion between instruc- 
tion, conscious faith, and the sacrament. The 
customary arrangements for the ceremony and the 
prescribed order rested on the assumption of con- 
scious faith in the subjects. Up to the close of the 
6th cent., baptism was still administered as a rule 
by the bishop (though later on the presbyters be- 
came the usual ministers — the anointing with oil 
on the forehead and confirmation being reserved for 
the bishop), and special seasons were devoted to the 
administration of baptism. Easter and Pentecost 
were observed in the West, and from the close of 
the 4th cent, many Popes made repeated attempts to 
confine baptisms to those seasons (see BOA, p. 165). 
The Eastern Churches further set apart Epiphany for 
this purpose, and local churches developed special 
usages. In case of necessity, baptism was adminis- 
tered at any time. Arrangements of this kind were 
natural when baptism regularly followed the cate- 
chumenate. The special seasons disappear when 
infant baptism becomes universal. Similarly, the 
whole ritual was designed for adults. The confes- 
sion of faith in particular points to this ; and it must 
be admitted that the institution of sponsors was a 
somewhat clumsy device to adapt to infants a cere- 
mony which had clearly been ordered at a time 
when their baptism was not thought of. The 
Church reckoned baptized children as being among 
the faithful. The awkwardness of speaking of 
infants as JideUs was felt by Bp. Boniface, to whom 
Aug. addresses a letter on the subject (£^p. 23). 
In the 8 th cent., Theodulph [de Or dine Baptism, 1) 
naively remarks : ‘ Infantes ergo et audientes et 
catechumeni finnt, non quo in eadem setate et 
instrui et doceri possint, sed ut antiquns mos 
servetur, quo apostoli eos quos baptizaturi erant 

E riraurn docebant et instruebant.’ The ritual is 
rankly unsuitable for infants, but it is retained 
because the tradition that instruction and faith 
precede baptism is undeniably primitive, t 
It should, however, he noted in this connexion, 
that it was never supposed that baptism apart from 
faith would suffice to secure eternal life.J Faith 
was still essential ; but whereas faith had as a rule 
preceded baptism, it was now held that baptism 
would be equally effective if it preceded faith. 
And even so, a vicarious faith was required for the 
valid baptism of infants. Not only the sponsors, 
but the whole congregation, help to forward the 
communication of the Holy Spirit to the baptized 
* Of, e,g, the sentence in Theodulph, the 8th cent. bp. of 
Orleans, who says {de Ordirte Baptism. 7) : * nec immerito 
dignum est ut qui alionim peccatis obnoxii sunt, aliorum etiam 
confessione per mysterium naptismatis remissionem onginalium 
percipiant peccatorura,’ Aug, provided just this kind of raison 
a’4tre for infant baptism. 

t Incidentally, Che evidence of the ritual is against a very 
early date for the practice of infant baptism. 

J That faith and baptism are inseparable is emphasized in 
Basil, de Sp, Sane. 12, 


child (see Aug. Bp, 23 ad Bonifacium), It is also 
true that baptism was administered only to children 
who would be instructed and trained in the Chris- 
tian faith. It was never thought, or at least 
men were never encouraged to think, that the 
mere isolated act of baptism ensured salvation, 
even tliough the African Christians called it salus. 

It remains to explain the ultimate prevalence of 
infant baptism. The catechumenate, and with it 
adult baptism, continued so long as the Church 
was making converts from heathenism. But 
infant baptism was not universally adopted by 
believers. For not only was the example of Con- 
stantine the Great, who postponed his baptism 
till near death, undoubtedly fashionable, and not 
only did many who were within the close range of 
Christian influence delay the decisive step, hut 
there is reason to suppose that many baptized 
Christians did not in the 4th cent, push forward the 
baptism of their children. Gregory of Nazianzus, 
whose parents were both Christians, was not bap- 
tized till he was come to years of discretion (see 
Wall, vol. iL ch. 3). The same was true of Ephraim 
Syrus (Butler, Lives o/* the Saints), and probably of 
Basil the Great (see Introd. to vol. vxii. in ‘ Library 
of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers,’ p. xvi). The 
want of reference to infant baptism m Basil’s dis- 
cussions of the subject, and the general character 
of his treatise, suggest that many were brought up 
in their homes, and were not put forward as can- 
didates for baptism until they entered the catechu- 
menate in riper years. The postponement of Aug. ’s 
baptism till he was thirty-three years old is usually 
attributed to the heathenism of his father. But 
the passage in the Confessions (bk. I. ch. xi. in 
Gibb and Montgomery’s ed.) suggests that Monica 
was not anxious to have Aug. baptized, except 
when he was in danger of dying. During an ill- 
ness, Aug, was on the point of being baptized, 
when he recovered. The crucial passage runs 
thus : ‘ Dilata est itaque mundatio mea, quasi 
necesse esset, ut adhuc sordidarer, si viverem, quia 
videlicet post lavacrum illud maior et periculosior 
in sordibus delictorum reatus foret.’ The alleged 
reason must have weighed with his Christian 
mother, not with his heathen father. If this inter- 
pretation be correct, then Monica’s view was char- 
acteristic of many Christians in the 4th century. 

‘ Although,’ says Harnack, ‘ the principle was 
maintained that baptism was indispensable to 
salvation, still people dreaded more the unworthy 
reception of it than the risk of ultimately failing 
to receive it. In the 4th cent, it was still veiy 
common to postpone it, in order not to use this 
sovereign remedy till the hour of death’ [op, cit 
iv. 284). Another motive of such conduct lay in 
the thought that a life of indulgence could he 
washed clean by a deferred baptism. The unbap- 
tized man could safely enjoy nimself. ‘ Let him 
alone, let him do what he will ; he is not yet bap- 
tized’ (Aug. Conf. i, xi.). This sentiment is re- 
echoed by the objectors to whom Basil addresses 
his work. Aug. and other Church teachers could 
not deny the main premiss here assumed. They 
could urge the dangers of delay, but they did not 
deny that baptism, so deferred, would still be 
efficacious if received. Aug. regards it as one of 
the signs that grace does much more abound that, 
whereas Adam’s fall involves us in original sin, the 
grace of the Second Adam in baptism removes not 
only original sin but all the sins we have our- 
selves committed. Many were anxious that they 
and their children should secure this more abound- 
ing grace. Moreover, men hesitated before the 
pondm baptismi, the moral obligations of the step. 
In Edessa, at the time of Aphraates, baptism 
may have meant the adoption of celibacy and been 
confined to a spiritual aristocracy, ‘ the sons of the 
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Covenant’ (see Burkitt, Early EasUrn Christianity , 
p. 255 f.; but see also Connolly, JThSt vi.). 

In the course of the 5th cent, infant baptism 
became the prevailing usage. The action of the 
Syrian Church in enforcing on parents the duty of 
having their children baptized has already been 
noticed. Many causes contributed to this result. 
The Christianization of society diminished the 
numbers of adult converts, and so lowered the im- 
portance of the catecliumenate. The influence of 
Aug. and other Church Fathers was cast on this 
side. The growth of the penitential system served 
to remove in part man’s fear of the pondits baptism^ 
while the readiness of the Church to administer the 
viaticum, or last sacrament, to all (see EGA, p. 2014), 
and eventually the practice of Extreme Unction, 
combined to meet the needs which had previously 
sought satisfaction in deferred and clinic baptism. 
Also, towards the latter part of this period, the 
penitential system became the means of moral 
instruction, which had previously been provided 
by the catechumenate. In the Church’s dealings 
with the Teutonic nations, the baptism of con- 
verts resembled the baptism of infants in so far as 
systematic instruction in the faith was postponed 
tui after baptism. It is true, Clovis and his fol- 
lowers were baptized on confession of faith ; but the 
rude German warriors did not submit, ^ and were 
not expected to submit, to a course of instruction 
such as had been given to catechumens. The 
catechumenate disappeared in the West, ‘because, 
as whole peoples were baptized at once, infant 
baptism was introduced as a matter of course’ 
(K. Muller). The Church opened her doors to 
infant and barbarian, partly because only so could 
she influence them, and partly because she believed 
that baptism could of itself confer benefits before 
faith was instructed or even existent. 

(d) Some further illustrations of the importance 
attached to baptism, at least in the earlier portion 
of this period, may be adduced here. (1) As soon 
as Christianity became the State religion, bam 
tisteries were among the first public buildings to be 
erected by believers. ‘Of the construction of 
baptisteries in the time of Constantine the Great we 
have abundant proof ’ (BOA, p. 174). The practice 
of erecting separate buildings for the celebration of 
baptism continued in the West at least all through 
thS^ period. It served to add solemnity to the rite 
of initiation. (2) The elaboration of the ritual 
served the same end. On p. 386 f. the development 
up to the time of Tert. is briefly summarized. If 
we compare the account in Theodulph of Orleans 
with that statement, the following additions are 
obvious. The practice of infant baptism by the 
close of the 8th cent, has led to the inclusion 
of the rites of the catechumenate in the Ordo 
BaptmnL The infants are first made catechu- 
mens, then breathed upon by the priest to receive 
the breath of the new life (insufflation). This is 
foUow^ed by exorcism and the reception of salt. ^ It 
is probable, from Aug.’s reference in de Pecc, remiss, 
c, Fel, i. 34, that those rites were associated with 
infant baptism as early as his day. The scrutinium, 
to which Theodulph next refers, can have been only 
a form in the case of infants. The nose and ears 
were then touched with spittle, while the priest 
said ‘ Ephphatha.’ This was followed by an 
anointing of the breast and shoulders with oil. 
This seems to be a weakened form of the pre- 
paratory unction which was certainly in use in the 
East in the time of Cyril of Jerusalem (see Catech, 
Led, XX. 3). After baptism, Theodulph mentions 
the bestowing of white robes and of a mystic veil 
on the candidate, in addition to the chrism referred 
to by Tertullian. The clothing of the baptized 
with white garments is <iuite early, well-attested 
in the 4th century. Theodulph does not refer to 


the practice of handing over candles or torches to 
the neophytes to be lit up towards the close of the 
service, but the usage is clearly evidenced in Gregory 
of Nazianzus and in Ambrose, and is still preserved 
in the Eoman ritual (see Hofling, i. 543). The use 
of milk and honey, mentioned in Tert., does not 
appear in Theodulph, and the history of this usage 
is obscure. As late as the 9th cent, there seems to 
have been a custom in some Western churches of 
mixing milk and honey in the communion wine 
offered to infants (Hofling, i. 546). A Gallican 
sacramentary adds the washing of the feet (lotio 
nedum, pedilavium) to the other ceremonies. Per- 
laps the most important addition after the 2nd 
cent, was the elaborate renunciation of the devil, 
together with all his works and pomps. The cere- 
monial development is an elaborate repetition of 
the central idea of the rite in additional symbolic 
acts. It tended to increase the mystery element 
in baptism. (3) A well-known story related in 
Socrates (HE ii. 16) forms the most striking illus- 
tration of the 4th cent, belief in the objective 
validity of the sacrament. The story is simply 
that the bishop of Alexandria accepted as valid a 
baptism administered by Athanasius as a boy to 
some companions who j'oined him in a game of pre- 
tence in which the ceremonial was imitated. The 
writer in BOA (p. 167) remarks that, whether true 
or legendary, ‘it serves equally to illustrate the 
feeling of the Church at the time the story was 
first told.’ Though baptism declined somewhat in 
importance after the 5th cent., the point of view 
here obtained was never lost. It was held (1) that 
baptism is essential to salvation ; * (2) that baptism 
is valid if water and the true formula be used ; 
(3) that baptism so administered confers an in- 
dispensable spiritual gift. This leads on to the 
discussion of— 

II. Tee conception op baptismal grace in 
THIS PERIOD,— The primary gift in baptism is, of 
course, the remission of sins. ‘ Baptizati sumus, 
et fu^it a nobis solicitude vitse praeteritSB ’ (Aug. 
Conf. ix. 6). In the case of children, it is the guilt 
of original sin which is removed. There is an 
interesting observation in Cyril to the effect that 
‘ remission of sins is given equally to all, but the 
communication of the Holy Ghost is bestowed 
according to each man’s faith’ (Catech. Led. i. 5). 
The grace of forgiveness was, at any rate, assured. 
But baptism means more than this. It is essen- 
tially regeneration, and perhaps two main ideas 
may be grouped under this head : (1) the loosening 
of Satan’s hold over the soul, (2) an organic inward 
change. (1) It is clear that to Cyprian baptism 
appealed as a peculiarly strong form of exorcism. 
Just as the Bed Sea drowned Pharaoh, so baptism 
drowns the devil out of a man. ‘ Cum tamen ad 
aquam salutarem, atque ad baptismi sanctifica- 
tionem venitur, scire debemus et fidere, quia illic 
diabolus opprimitur et homo Deo dicatus divina 
indulgentia liberatur . . . Spiritus nequam . . . 
permanere ultra non possunt in hominis corpore, in 
quo baptizato et sanctificato incipit spiritus sanctus 
habitare ’ (Ep, 76). Cyprian has previously pointed 
out that in exorcism the devil often plays the de- 
ceiver and says he has gone out when he has not ; 
but the life-giving water is a sure means of expul- 
sion. Somewhat similarly, in the apocryphal Acts 
of Thomas, a woman out of whom a devil has been 
cast asks the Apostle to give her the seal, ‘ that 
yonder fiend may not return to me again ’ ( ‘ Thomas- 
akten,’ § 49 ; ap. Hennecke, Neutest. Apoc.). In 
nhe baptism of infants, the exorcism and the re- 
nunciation were but parts of the process which was 

* The only exception contemplated was martyrdom.^ Thus 
Cyril: * U a man receive not haptism he has not salvation, ex- 
ceptinff only the martyrs, who even without water enter the 
Kingdom’ (CatecA. Led. iii. 10 ; cf. Baptism by Bloop). 
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completed in immersion. ^ Every one, in virtue of 
"birth, stands within the kingdom of Satan. This, 
to Aug., is clear from the fact that the soul of 
a new-hom infant suffers ‘ several passions and 
torturings of the body, and, what is more dreadful, 
the outrage of evil spirits ’ [d^ Fecc, hi. 10). Why 
are infants exorcised at all, if they do not belong to 
the household of Satan? {de Pecc. i. 34). Aug.’s 
views here rest ultimately on the grand conception 
of the two cities, the City of God and its rival. 
The transition from the latter to the former is 
effected in baptism, 

(2) Not only, however, is the devil driven out of 
possession, but the soul is cleansed and reforrned in 
the process of regeneration. At times, and in the 
case of some persons, even bodily tendencies are 
completely removed. In a wonderful letter (Ep, 1), 
Cyp. speaks of the thorough change of character 
wrought in baptism. He explains to Donatus that 
for a long time he was sceptical on the subject. He 
could not believe that the extravagant man could 
be made thrifty, the luxurious induced to return to 
simplicity, the licentious persuaded into chastity. 

‘With enticements always gripping a man fast, revelling must 
as usual attract, pride as usual inflate, anger inflame. Greed will 
not cease to disquiet, cruelty will not lose its sting. The delight 
of ambition, the overwhelming power of lust, will not be less. So I 

thought But after the taint of my past life had been washed 

away with the aid of the regenerating wave, after light had 
poured from above into my cleansed heart, now calm and pure, 
after the second birth had made me a new man by the draught 
of the heaven-born spirit, then forthwith, in a wonderful fashion, 
things I had doubted became certain ; closed doors opened ; dark 
places were filled with light ; what had seemed difficult was now 
easy ; what I thought impossible became possible ; so that I could 
not but see that the “ I ” of my previous fleshly birth, which had 
hved bound to sins, had been of the earth, whereas the “ I,” in 
which the Holy Spirit now breathed, had begun to be of God * 
{Ep. i. 3). 

Without attempting to analyze this beautiful 
passage, we may recognize that for Cyp. baptism 
meant the lessening of temptation. On this he is 
elsewhere very emphatic ; for, when a correspondent 
is puzzled that sick persons after being baptized are 
still tempted of the devil, Cyprian’s answer is prac- 
tically to deny the fact (see Ep, 76). The same 
thought is expressed more crudely in the Acts of 
Paul and Thekla, where Thekla says, ‘ Give me the 
seal in Christ, and no temptation will invade me ’ 
(Hennecke, op. cit * Panlusakten,’§25). The pass- 
age in the Confessions (i. 11), where Aug. wonders 
whether it would not have been better for him to 
have been baptized earlier, suggests that he would 
have sinned less in that case, not only because of 
the sense of responsibility attaching to baptism, 
but also because of the grace to live up to that 
responsibility which he would thereby have re- 
ceived. But this idea hardly needs illustration. 
The lessening of the power of temptation is brought 
about in two ways, viz. by the loosening of the hold 
of previously formed sinful habits, and by the gift 
of new life in the Spirit. The distinction is most 
interestingly presented in a passage from Basil : 

‘ Hence it follows that the answer to our question why the 
water was associated with the Spirit is clear; the reason is be- 
cause in baptism two ends are proposed : on the one hand, the 
destroying of the body of sin that it may never bear fruit unto 
death ; on the other hand, our living with the Spirit and having 
our fruit in holiness : the water receiving the body as in a tomb 
figures death, while the Spirit pours m the quickening power, 
renewing our souls from the deadness of sin unto their original 
life. This then is what it is to be born again of water and of the 
Spirit, the being made dead being effected in the water, while 
our life is wrought in us through the Spirit ' {de Sp, Sane. 15 ; 
Oxford tr. by 0. H, Johnston). 

This first end— the death unto sin in baptism — ^is, 
of course, a commonplace in all discussions of the 
subject. The tendency was to conceive the grace 
of baptism as specially directed to counteract con- 
cupiscence, which formed the primary factor in 
original sin (see Ang. Ench. 64). Among the 
rhetorical epithets which Gregory of Nazianzus 
applies to baptism, not the least significant is his 
description of thit new birth as Xvtlko TaOQp, in con- 


trast to carnal birth. Basil, again, explains the 
pillar of cloud as ‘a shadow of the gift of the 
Spirit who cools the flame of our passions by the 
mortification of our members ’ (de Sp. Sane. ch. 14).* 
So much, indeed, was expected of this destruction 
of sinward tendencies, that Hilary had to warn his 
readers against supposing that baptism would 
restore to 9iem the innocence of childhood. Simi- 
larly Aug. is very careful not to exaggerate the 
benefits of baptism when he says (de Pecc. i. 39) : 

‘ Evacuatur [caro peccati] non ut in ipsa vivente came concu- 
piscentia conspersa et innata repente absumatur et non sit, sed 
ne obsife mortuo [parvulo] quse merat nato. Nam si post bap- 
tismumvixerit, . . . ibi habet cum qua pugnet, eamque adiuvante 
Deo superet, si non in vacuum gratiameiussusceperit. . . . Nam 
nec grandibus hoc praestatur in baptismo (nisi forte miraculo 
ineffabili omnipotentissimi creatoris) ut lex peccati quaa inest in 
membris repugnans legi mentis, penitus eirtmguatur et non sit : 
sed ut quicquid mail ab homine factum, dictum, cogitatum est, 
cum eidem concupiscentiae subjecta mente serviret, totum abo- 
leatur, ac velut factum non fuerit, habeatur.’ 

For Aug. baptism means the breaking down of 
sinful habit, the bestowal of a special grace of 
resistance, but not the entire removal of the enemy. 
The new life in the Holy Spirit is not altogether 
distinct from this loosening of sinful habit, but it 
is something more than this. ‘ Baptism purges our 
sins and conveys to us the gift of the Holy Spirit ’ 
(Cyril, Catech. Lect, xx. 6). More than once in the 4th 
and 5th cent, literature the thought appears that 
baptism makes a Divine impress (^igies) on the raw 
material (terra) of human nature (Aug. Conf. i. 11, 
xiii. 12). The raw material is, so to speak, cleansed 
for the reception of the Spirit, and then receives the 
stamp of the image of God. ‘ The water cleanses 
the body, the Spirit seals the soul ’ (Cyril, Catech, 
Lect. iii. 4). The natural powers of men did then 
and there receive a Divine reinforcement. Hilary 
claims that the doctrine of the Trinity can be 
understood only by the regenerate mind. ‘ Novis 
enim regenerati ingenii sensibus opus est ut unimi- 
quemque conscientia sua secundum ccelestis originis 
munus illuminet’ (Hil. de Trin. i. 18). The power 
and presence of the Spirit were bestowed in bap- 
tism, though, according to Cyril, the gift of the 
^irit was proportioned to faith (Catech, Lect. i. 5). 
Thus baptism did not simply secure the remission 
of sins : it tamed the fierceness of temptation ; it 
broke ‘ the power of cancelled sin ’ ; it began the 
new life. 

Note on Confirmation and Baptism. — At the beginning ol 
the 3rd cent., Confirmation and Baptism were universally 
parts of the same rite. This close connexion continued to be 
normal for the Srd and 4th cents., though in the West 
Confirmation began to be detached from Baptism ‘shortly 
before the middle of the Srd century’ (Harnack, op. cit. ii. 
141, n. 3). By the close of the period, they are usually separated 
in the West (see Theodulph, de Ordine Baptism. 17) ; but ‘ it 
was not till the thirteenth century that the two ordinances 
were permanently separated, and an interval of from seven to 
fourteen years allowed to intervene’ (DC'J., p. 425). 

The writers of this period do not hesitate to attribute the 
very highest spiritual blessings to baptism (see, e.g.y the authori- 
ties cited in Stone, Holy Baptism, ch. v. n, 11) But it is 
difficult to say how far they attributed these blessings to 
baptism in the narrow sense of the term, as distinct from 
Confirmation. A definite line of doctrine associated the cleans- 
ing with immersion, and the gift of the Holy Spirit with the 
imposition of the hands of the bishop. The man who was 
baptized and not confirmed was like a cleansed temple without 
a Divine tenant. This view rested on a very early tradition 
(see p. 382 f. on Acts and 387 on Tert.). It appears in Cyp, 
(Ep. 74, § 5), and most clearly in Cornelius’s verdict on Novatian 
(Eus. HE vi. 43). Novatian had been baptized on his bed during 
sickness. On recovery he failed to receive the supplementary 
rites : more particularly he was not sealed by the bishop. Since 
he missed this, how cquld^he have received^ the Holy Ghost? 
(ov fiLTjv ovSe rSiV Aotircov Si,a(f)vyot}v ryjv vocrov, S>v xpi? 

/leToAaja/Sdveiv Kara tov rij? eic/cATjo-ia? KavovcL, roy Tea'^payL(T6rivaL 
VITO Tou ema-KOTTOV. Tovrov Be /xtj ’*’"5 av tov ^AyCov 

XIj/evjaaT 05 erv^e ; )• Perhaps this passage should not be pressed, 
as it is the product of controversy; but it is evidence for 
the practice of the Church in the case of ‘clinics.’ If they 
recovered, their baptism, which would otherwise have been 
counted sufficient in itself, must be completed by Confirmation 


* The connexion between chastity and baptism had been over- 
emphasized in some heretical sects. Cf. p. 388 on Marcion, and 
also note Acts of Thomas here. 
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if it was to be effective.* It further shows that normally baptism 
was not complete without the laying on of hands, and con* 
sequently this part of the ceremony was essential to the 
reception of the Holy Ghost, 

The development of thought on the subject during this 
period seems to have been briefly this — 

(1) Cypiian and his supporters regarded immersion and the 
laying on of hands as inseparable parts of the same sacrament, 
which could not safely be admmistered apart. This latter 
assertion is aimed at the Roman view. See Ep. 73, and note 
the strong view of Remesianus (in Cypriani Operas ed. 
Hartel, i. p. 639): ‘Neque enim spiritus sanctus sine aqua 
separatim operari potest nec aqua sine spiritu, Male ergo 
sibi quidam interpretantur ut dicant quod per manus im- 
position em spiritum sanctum accipiant et sic recipiantur, cum 
mamfestum sit utroque Sacramento debere eos renasci m 
ecclesia catholica " (Harnack, ii, p. 141, n. 1). 

(2) As we have seen earlier, the author of the de Rebaptis- 
mate contends that spiritual baptism is essentially bound up 
with the laying on of hands, and that, though water and Con- 
firmation are necessary to a complete Christian baptism, yet 
the two parts of the one rite may be sundered in time. The 
benefits of immersion are latent until the rite is supplemented by 
the laying on of hands. On this view, as on Cyprian’s, the laying 
on of hands is essential to the gift of the Holy Spirit, but the 
two parts of the one sacrament are separable. It may be noted 
here that, even after baptism began to be more fre<^uently 
administered by presbyters and deacons, and the episcopal 
Confirmation was separated from baptism in point of time, they 
were not immediately regarded as distinct sacraments. Con- 
firmation completes baptism. Thus the Council of Elvira 
(324 ?) ordered that in the case of those who had been baptized 
by a deacon, *sine episcopo vel presbytero,* the bishop *per 
benedictionem perficere debet.’ In this edict, baptism by the 
presbyter includes the laying on of hands : bub Jerome seems 
to confine the latter to bishops, who were to travel round their 
districts and lay hands on the baptized ad mvoeatioTiem Sp. 
Sancti (see DCA^ ‘ Confirmation,’ p. 426, where c. Lucifer. 4 is 
cited) In the 8th cent. Theodulph, as noted, expressly reserves 
Confirmation to the bishop. However, the canon of the Council 
of Elvira clearly shows that Confirmation was regarded as the 
necessary complement to Baptism, and that the two ordinances 
could be received at different times (cf. also Tracts for the 
Times, 67, p. 153 n ). 

(3) Jerome, in his discussion with the Luciferians, asserts that I 
the Holy Spirit is bestowed in true baptism ; and he regards the 
insistence on episcopal Confirmation as mainly a matter of 
Church order* intended rather for the honour of the priesthood 
than for any rule of necessity (‘ ad honorem potius sacerdotii 
quam ad legem necessitatis ’). He argues that those who are 
baptized in outlying districts, and who fail to be confirmed, 
would be in a deplorable position, if the gift of the Holy Spirit 
can be received only through the laying on of hands. He 
claims that the case of the eunuch whom Philip baptized proves 
that the Holjj Spirit is really given m baptism (Dial. c. Dwsif., 
ap, Hoflmg, i. 605). In this position, Jerome represents the 
development which was almost inevitable as soon as baptism 
and Confirmation were considered as separable within the 
Church, and the separation was no longer that between 
heretical baptism and orthodox Confirmation. In the latter 
case, it was natural to assert that the gift of the Holy Spirit 
depended on Confirmation ; in the former it was equally natural 
to claim that there was a clear bestowal of the Holy Spirit in 
baptism apart from Confirmation, The ultimately predominant 
view m the West was expressed m a Gallican homily (author 
unknown) on Pentecost, from which the following sentences 
are taken : * Ergo Sp. Sanctus, qui super aquas baptismi 
salutifero descendit illapsu, in fonte tribuit plenitudinem ad 
innocentiam, in confirmatione augmentum prasstat ad gratiam. 
Qma in hoc mundo tota mtate victuns inter invisibiles hostes et 
pericula gradiendum est, in baptismo regeneramur ad vitara, 
post baptisraum confirmamur ad pugnam, in b. abluimur, post 
b. roboramur. Ac sic continue transituris sufficiunt regenera- 
tionis beneficia, victuris autem necessaria sunt confirmationis 
auxilia.’ In this way Baptism and Confirmation tend to 
become two independent sacraments, each really bestowing the 
Spirit, and each endowed with a special grace. 

In Augustine’s discussion of heretical baptism, the conception 
of special graces attaching to baptism and the laying on of hands 
had been clearly emphasized. Baptism of itself imparted a cer- 
tain stamp to the soul, and the manus impositio resulted in 
the bestowal of that highest gift of the Spirit, the bond of love 
which could be received only in communion with the Catholic 
Church (see passages collected in Hoflmg, i. 506 f.). This 
highest gift of love was necessary to the heretic if what he had 
received in baptism was not to work him eternal rum ; it was 
equally necessary to the orthodox believer, ad conArmationem 
umtatis in ecctesia— to borrow the phrase of a later writer, 
Haymo. 

It should further be noted that all the effects of baptism were 
the work of the Holy Spirit. Even where there is a tendency 
to regard ba^jtism as a preparatory cleansing, this cleansing is 
in itself the ^ft of the Holy Spirit, an evidence of the operation 

* This consideration rather weakens the force of the argument 
based on Gyp. Ep. 76. There Gyp. argues that chnici, although 
merely sprinkled (perfuse) and not immersed (loti), are as truly 
baptized as any, and that in them the Holy Spirit dwells. But, 
as he seems to be speaking of recovered clinid, it cannot be 
assumed with Harwell Stone (op, cit. p. 80) that they had not 
been confirmed. 


of the Holy Spirit in the soul of the baptized. The emphasis 
on this IS universal. Take, eg , Ougen’s insistence on the 
importance of the invocation : ‘ The bath of regeneration . . . 
IS no longer mere water : for it is sanctified by a mystic 
invocation’ . . . ov/ceVt fxev \p(.\ov tJSwp* ayid^erai yap jxvtrTLK^ 
TLVL e-n-LKk^qtrei (ad Jn 35 fr. 36). If in Aug the invocation is 
not felt to be indispensable, the reason is that all water has 
been consecrated, both by the baptism of Jesus and by the 
fact of the Holy Spirit brooding over it at creation. Water is 
the natural instrument of the Spirit, and it is cleansing only 
because the Spirit works through it. Thus in the E 7 ich Aug. 
points out that, though Christians are said to be born of water, 
they are not sons of water, but sons of the Spirit and of their 
mother the Church (cf . Basil, de Sp. Sane. 15), All that takes 
place in baptism is spiritual ; and even those who connect the 
Holy Spirit most closely with Confirmation recognize a gift of 
the Spirit in baptism, if they accept baptism as valid at all. 
Indeed it is mainly in limiting the benefits of heretical baptism 
that the earlier view found in Tert. is pressed. When men’s 
thoughts were not troubled with the question presented by the 
separation of the two ordinances, they unhesitatingly attributed 
the gift of the Spirit m the fullest sense to baptism. Thus 
Basil (op. dt. 15) distinctly connects the pouring m of the 
Spirit and the beginning of the new life with immersion. ‘ The 
water receiving the body as in a tomb figures death, while the 
Spirit pours in the quickening power, renewing our souls from 
the deadness of sm unto their original life. ... In three 
immersions, then, and with three invocations, the great m3 stery 
of baptism is por^c-med ’ T’^ough Rfigii even here does not use 
the term ‘the ’id I ■ g or cl’-: ‘•'U m ’ 3’et surely it is implied ; 
and this is the unembarrassed expression of the natural 
Christian view of baptism. For further discussion see Mason, 
Relation of Confirmation to Baptism, and Hoflmg, § 94, 

III. Tee bearing of baptism on tee 

CHURCS LIFE OF TSIS PERIOD. — OnQ OX tWO 

general observations must be added here, 

(a) The whole development in the earlier cen- 
turies here under review reflects the influence of the 
pagan background on the Churches life. It is true 
that the institution of baptism cannot be traced to 
a Gentile source. But the insistence on the 
objective efficacy of the sacrament is largely the 
result of pagan presuppositions. The idea of 
regeneration may not be derived from the heathen 
world; men’s preoccupation with it comes from 
this source (cf. Heitmuller on John, in Die 
Schriften des NT, ii. 743). It may be that no 

E arts of the Christian ceremonial are borrowed 
:om the Mysteries: but the tendency to add to 
the solemnity of initiation, which is implied in the 
ceremonial development, is one of the character- 
istics of the Mysteries. The close connexion of 
baptism with exorcism and with the renunciation 
of the devU is derived not from the NT, but from 
the demon environment in which the Church was 
actually living. If the bestowal of grace through 
visible objects be a primitive Christian conception, 
the emphasis on the material means was largely 
evoked by pagan feeling. The purpose of the 
sacramental side of the Church’s life may have 
been designed to give that assurance of real contact 
with God somewhere wfliich so many despairing 
pagans failed to find anywhere. It may be doubted 
whether the certainty about God for which men 
longed intensely could have been mediated on anv 
large scale to the world at that time except through 
: the conception of sacramental means of grace. 

In this connexion the reader must be referred to the popular 
views mentioned on p. 394. Some of these betray a non-Chris- 
tian emphasis. It is probable that the Punic Christians who 
spoke of baptism as salus implied much that Aug. would have 
hesitated to endorse. A perhaps more than Christian confidence 
seems to be displayed on sarcophagi of the 4th and 5th centuries, 
since the present writer understands that the description of the 
deceased as * baptized ’ was as reassunng as phrases like inter 
sanctos. 

(5) The rite of baptism attention on senm 
central Christian truths. Thus, those who received 
it were led to reflect on the doctrine of the Trinity. 
In the teaching of Aug. the idea of regeneration 
in itself suggested and enforced the fundamental 
concept of grace. Baptism meant that salvation is 
God’s work, and apart from Him it does not even 
begin (cf. Tracts for the Times, 67, pp. 91-97). 

(c) As interpreted by the great teachers, e.g. 
Basil and Cyril of Jerusalem, baptism became a 
powerful moral lever. The ethical and the sacra- 
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mental were neither separated nor opposed in the 
minds of the Fathers of the 4th and 5th centuries. 
dpa tcLs b ^aTTricdels rb rod /SdtTrrttr^a dcpeiK^ 

4r7]s icrri Kara rb euayyiXLoy ^rjp — is the conclusion of 
the discussion of the first question in Bk. ii. of 
Basil’s work on Baptism. It is the motto of all 
his treatment of the subject. To him baptism is 
primarily a death, which commits us to a new life 
(see his de Bapt. i., and de Sp. Sane. 15, § 35, and 
cf. Cyril, Catech. Led,, In trod. § 4, and Lect. ii.). 
Clearly his view of baptism and its moral effects 
is derived from the conversions which must have 
been constantly associated with the rite. And his 
exposition of the life demanded from the baptized 
shows that it was possible only to a morally 
renewed character. The association of this moral 
change with baptism, and the emphasis on the 
moral obligations therein assumed, must have 
made it a powerful factor in raising the moral life. 
Moreover, the preparation for baptism and the 
actual ceremony marked most impressively the 
convert’s complete break with paganism. The 
Christians thought of themselves as a distinct race 
(cf. Aristides) ; it is difficult to over-estimate the 
moral stimulus of the solemn initiation which made 
a man a member of that race. But the influence of 
baptism in this direction was certainly diminished 
as the catechumenate decayed. The moral power 
of infant baptism could never be as great. j 

id) It must, however, be remembered that the 
decay of the catechumenate and the practice of 
infant baptism enabled the Church to Christianize 
the barbarian nations more rapidly than if the 
older system had been retained. ‘ At a later time, 
baptism brought a man under the jurisdiction of 
the Church. The Inquisition had no authority 
over a non-baptized person. To baptize a man was 
therefore to bring him under jurisdiction. Thus, 
in the case of the Saxons in Charles the Great’s 
day, and the Danes in Alfred’s, baptism was a 
token of submission’ (note by Foakes- Jackson). 
With this readier admission to the Church went, 
no doubt, the decay of the Puntan conception of the 
Church. ‘ But it is clear that if the Church was to 
gain any hold upon the society of the old world 
which was to pass away, or upon the new races 
that were to take their place, it must receive them 
into its fold as they were’ (A, V. G. Allen, 
Christian Institutions, p. 408). This was certainly 
true of the new races. 

2 . The Middle Ages and the Council of Trent. 
— Though Scholasticism devoted much attention 
to the sacraments, the mediseval Church added 
little to the doctrine of Baptism. The position 
arrived at in the earlier period was simply de- 
fended and defined against heresy and malpractice. 
Developments were few. The re-statement of the 
orthodox view in the Lateran Council of 1216 may be 
taken as the starting-point for a few observations. 
The definition there adopted was ‘Sacramentum 
vero baptismi, quod ad invocationem individuse 
trinitatis, videlicet, Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti, 
consecratur in aqua tarn parvulis quam adultis, in 
forma ecclesise a quocumque rite collatum, proficit 
ad salutem ’ (Labbe, Concilia, xi. 143). 

(a) The main point asserted here is that baptism 
does produce a real effect which makes for salvation, 
even in infants. Innocent III. held that, as original 
sin was contracted by infants sine consensu, so they 
could be fi’eed from it, per vim sacramenti, before 
they were of an age to understand and consent. 
Similarly, he thought that baptism would be 
effective if administered to men asleep or mad, 
provided they had previously shown an intention 
of receiving the sacrament. Only a definite re- 
sistance at the time of baptism could render it 
inoperative (Denzinger, Enchiridion, 341 f.). Re- 
pentant Waldensians must approve the baptism of 


infants (ih. 370). Earlier Councils had anathem- 
atized heretics who asserted ‘parvulis inutiliter 
baptismum conferre.’ The Lateran Council of 1139 
condemned those who rejected the haptisma 
puerorum. Denzinger identifies these heretics 
with the followers of Peter of Bruys and Arnold of 
Brescia. Similarly, the Council of Rheims in 1148 
condemned the Henricians. The general sacrament- 
alism of most Scholastics, early and late, em- 
phasized the real effectiveness of baptism. To 
Hugo de S. Victor, Augustine’s definition of a 
sacrament as signum rei divince seemed in- 
adequate. He preferred to speak of a sacrament 
as ‘ corporate vel materiale elementum foris sensi 
biliter propositum, ex similitudine repraesentans, 
ex institutione significans, et ex sanctification e con- 
tinens aliquam invisibilem et spiritual em gratiam.’ 
Similarly, the sacraments of the NT differ from 
those of the OT by being more effective. The 
latter promise, whereas the former give, salvation 
(see the well-known sentence in Peter Lombard ap. 
Hagenbach, Dogmengesch.'^ 452). Later, Thomas 
Aquinas holds that ‘ necesse est dicere sacramenta 
novae legis per aliquem modum gratiam causare.’ 
That the NT sacraments work ex opere operato 
was a not uncommon view (cf. Hagenbach, p. 453, 
n. 7). Consequently Thomas Aquinas regarded 
baptism as a cama instrumentalis of grace, though 
he held that it * does not act by virtue of its own 
form, but only thi-ough the impulse it receives 
from the principal agent’ (Hamack, vi. 206) 
For this reason the institution or appointment of 
the sacrament is all-important to Aquinas. He 
was the first to trace all the seven sacraments of 
the Schoolmen back to Christ, whose Passion made 
them of worth. More especially in Baptism, as 
in Confirmation and Ordination, a certain stamp 
[character) is irrevocably assumed by the recipient 
(see the definition by Eugenius IV. : * Inter hsec 
sacramenta, tria sunt, Baptisma, Confirmatio, et 
, Ordo, qu 0 e characterem i.e. spirituale quoddam 
signum a ceteris distinctivum imprimunt in anima 
indelebile, unde in eadem persona non reiterantur ’). 
From this standpoint the Lateran Council of 1216 
had rebuked the Greeks for re-baptizing those 
whom the Latins had already baptized (Denz. 361). 
Some of the Schoolmen seem to have doubted 
whether baptism conveyed to infants anything 
more than the remission of the guilt of original 
sin. But in 1312, Clement y. lent the weight of 
his authority to the alternative doctrine that not 
only was guilt remitted, but ‘ virtutes ac informans 
gratia infunduntur quoad habitum, etsi non pro illo 
tempore quoad usum’ (Denzinger, 411). 

(5) The general necessity of water -baptism to 
salvation was steadily maintained, Jn 3® being the 
chief authority for the position (see Bull of Eug. iv. ; 
cf, Denz. 591). Thomas Aquinas, however, regarded 
Flagellants as, equally with the martyrs, baptized 
in blood ; and such baptism made the use of water 
non-essential. Also, the clear intention to be bap- 
tized might stand for the deed. Thus Innocent III. 
declares that an unbaptized priest (!), who died sine 
unda haptismatis but strong in faith, must be held to 
have reached the joy of the land celestial (see Denz. 
343). But baptism aut in voto aut in re is necessary. 
This position was maintained against the Cathari, 
who rejected water-baptism as an empty ceremony. 
It would also be maintained against those who, 
following Joachim de Flore, regarded sacraments 
as a temporary expedient, doomed to disappear in 
the Kingdom of the Spirit. That the sacraments 
might ultimately be left behind was not denied ; 
but that such a stage had been reached or was im- 
minent, or that such a stage would ever come to the 
Church Militant on earth, was not to be admitted. 

(c) The minister of baptism was usually the 
priest, and in the mission churches of Germany 
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the ceremony was by preference administered in 
the mother-chnrcli of a given group {Hauck, 
Kirchengesch. Deutschlands, iv. 23). But the 
Lateran Council of 1216 is careful to state that 
baptism is valid, by whomsoever duly administered. 

In cases of necessity, no restriction is observed, 
provided the minister keeps to the Church’s form 
and intends to do what the Church does. Eugenius 
IV. states the matter thus : ‘ Minister huius 
sacramenti est sacerdos, cui ex officio competit 
baptizare. In causa autem necessitatis non solum 
sacerdos vel diaconus, sed etiam laicus vel mulier, 
immo etiam paganus et h^ereticus baptizare potest 
dummodo formam servet Ecclesise et facere inten- 
dat quod facit Ecclesia’ (Denz. 591). Innocent ill. 
does not even emphasize the occasion of necessity, 
and in the earlier Middle Ages lay baptism may 
have been not infrequent. The Church was also 
careful to assert that the character of the minister 
did not impugn the validity of the sacrament. 
This view was urged against the Waldensians, on 
whom Innocent ill. imposed the following recanta- 
tion : ‘ Sacramenta quoque . . . licet a peccatore 
sacerdote ministrentur, dum Ecclesia eum recipit, 
in nullo reprobamus’ (Denz. 370). This position 
needed also to be upheld in the face of popular 
superstition. Thus, somnambulists were popularly 
supposed to have been baptized by drunken priests, 
and in 1375 there was an uproar in a Dutch town 
because an epidemic of St. Vitus’s dance was attri- 
buted to the incontinence of the priests who had 
administered baptism (see Lecky, Hist, of Ration- 
alism, i. 399, note). The prevalence of such ideas 
would make it necessary to assert that the 
sacrament depended on the intention and not on 
the character of the minister. That, however, a 
minister was necessary was as steadily maintained. 
Innocent in. condemns the self-baptism of a dying 
Jew (Denz. 344). 

(d) The essentials of baptism remained un- 
changed. The rite was duly administered if the 
name of the Trinity was invoked, and if water 
was used. Some phrase must be used to state 
the fact that the candidate is being baptized. It 
is not enough to say ‘ In nomine Patris et Filii et 
Spiritus Sancti,’ and immerse. The omission of 
‘Ego baptize te’ is condemned by Alexander in., 
and the condemnation was repeated in 1690 (Denz. 
331, 1184). But both the Latin formula ‘ Ego bap- 
tize te in nomine . . .’ and the Greek ‘Baptizatus 
est talis in nomine . . .’ are recognized as valid 
by the Bull of Eugenius iv. (Denz. 591). 

As to the second element, the use of true natural 
water, hot or cold, was alone recognized in bap- 
tism (see Eug. Bull). Innocent ill. declared a 
baptism of an infant in extremis with^ human 
saliva to be invalid (Denz. 345). ^ A special sane- | 
tity attached to water. The earlier discussions as 
to the possibility of baptizing in wine or milk or 
sand were not seriously revived. 

Perhaps the only important change in the form 
of baptism was the general substitution in the 
West of sprinkling for immersion. The West 
seems always to have been readier to alter tradi- 
tion in this matter than the East. Thus, while 
the East retained trine immersion, Gregory the 
Great had permitted, in Spain, the adoption of one 
immersion (Ep. i. 43, ratified in Council of Toledo, 
633). Affusion had from the earliest times been 
permitted, at least in cases of necessity. In the 
Middle Ages, from the 13th cent, onwards, bap- 
tisma per aspersionem became more and more 
common. The decree of Innocent III., cited in the 
previous paragraph, implies it. Thomas Aquinas 
compared sprinkling with immersion, and, while 
preferring the latter as better representing the 
death to sin, regarded the former as valid, Clement 
V. formally recognized the practice (1305), and 


in the 15th century Lyndwood (iii. 25) declared 
that ‘it is sufficient that a small drop of water 
thrown by the baptizer touch him who is to be 
baptized. It is sufficient that water which has 
been sprinlded touch some part of the body ’ (cited 
ap. Stone, p. 272). It appears that England did 
not so readily abandon the older practice of im- 
mersion as the Continental churches. According 
to Floyer (History of Cold Bathing, p. 63, ed. 1706), 
Erasmus noted it as a singularity in England that 
infants were still immersed, and sprinkling did not 
become general till after the Deformation (see Wall, 
pt. ii. cli. 9, for full discussion). 

(e) In Germany, at least, an attempt taas made 
to magnify the office of godfather. It was expected 
that godfathers would instruct their godchildren 
in the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer (Hauck, op. cit. 
iv. 38). This was a poor substitute for systematic 
instruction by the priest, but it was an attempt to 
attach a real responsibility to the office of godfather. 
The Council of Trent subsequently emphasized the 
importance of sponsors by forbidding marriage 
between persons who stood in the relationship of 
godfather and godchild. They were regarded as 
within the prohibited degrees (Sessio 24, ch. 2). 

The moral power and general importance of 
baptism were diminished by the enhanced value 
set on the sacrament of Penance. In the decrees 
of the Lateran Council of 1216, the decree relative 
to baptism is immediately followed by a reference 
to penance ; ‘ Et si post susceptionem baptismi 
quisquam prolapsus fuerit in peccatum, per veram 
poenitentiam semper potest reparari.’ The early 
Church had refused to follow the Novatians and 
condemn penitents to despair; but, whereas the 
early Church held out hope to the penitent, the 
mediaeval Church offered them the assurance of 
recovery in the sacrament of Penance. This tended 
to minimize the horror of post-baptismal sin, or, 
perhaps it would be truer to say, it recognized the 
absence of any such distress in the mediaeval 
believer. 

The Council of Trent ^stematized the naediaeval 
doctrine and practice. In the 5th session, ori^al 
sin and the relation of baptism to original sin 
were discussed. Adam’s transgression meant that 
he lost his original righteousness, incurred Cod’s 
wrath, became liable to death, was under the 
power of Satan, and suffered a change for the 
worse in body and spirit. These effects are trans- 
mitted to all his posterity. This sin of Adam is 
passed on to every one, and can be removed only 
by the merit of Christ. His merit avails for young 
and old in the sacrament of baptism. Infants are 
to be baptized, not that sins of their own commit- 
ting may he forgiven, but ‘ ut in eis regeneratione 
mundetur quod generatione contraxerunt.’ The 
necessity of regeneration rests on Jn 3®. The guilt 
of original sin is removed in baptism, and the re- 
generate are no longer sinful in the eyes of God, 
though there remains in them a root of concupi- 
scence which is left for them to struggle against. 
This concupiscence must not be callea ‘ sin, if by 
the term it is implied that there is anything in the 
regenerate which can properly he called sin. It is 
sin only in so far as it comes from sin and leads to 
it. During the 7th session, the Council put forth 
16 anathemas on the subject of baptism. They 
assert the following points : the baptism of John 
is not the same as that of Christ ; natural water is 
necessary to baptism ; the Church of Rome has the 
true doctrine on this subject; heretical baptism, 
administered in the name of the Trinity and with 
the true intention of the Church, is valia ; baptism 
is not a matter of choice, but is necessary to salva- 
tion; the baptized can lose grace, through sin, 
even if they retain faith ; the baptized are bound 
not simply to believe, but also to keep the whole 
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law of Christ : the baptized must conform to the 
teaching of the Church ; vows made after baptism 
cannot be regarded as cancelled by the baptismal 
confession ; post- baptismal sin cannot be done 
away with merely by the memory of baptism ; a 
repentant apostate does not need to be re-baptized ; 
no one should assert that a candidate for baptism 
must be of the same age as onr Lord at His bap- 
tism ; infants must not be denied baptism because 
they cannot exercise conscious faith ; the ratifica- 
tion of baptism by the baptized when of age is 
not optional. 

The Council regarded baptism as the causa 
instrumentalis of justification, adopting the phrase 
of Thomas Aquinas (Sess. vi. ch. 7), and further 
distinguished between Baptism and Penance. In 
the former the priest does not act as judge. He 
must admit all to baptism. Baptism means a new 
creation, and is the free gift of grace. It cannot 
be repeated. Penance, on the other hand, is 
controlled by the priest as a judge, can be re- 
peated, and is rightly described as a laborious 
baptism. 

A brief analysis of the Roman ritual for admini- 
stering baptism to infants may complete this 
section. The priest meets the company at the 
door of the church. After the question, What do 
you want of the Church? and the answer, the 
^iest drives out the unclean spirit by exsufflation. 
He then makes the sign of the cross with his finger 
over the forehead and over the heart of the chud. 
After two prayers, salt— the salt of wisdom— is 
given to the child, A further prayer is followed 
by exorcism. The priest now brings the child into 
the church and approaches the font, repeating 
the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer as he goes. A 
second exorcism is pronounced, and the priest 
wets his finger, and with it touches the ears and 
nostrils of the child, saying *Be opened.’ The 
sponsors on behalf of the child renounce the devil 
with all his pomps and works, and the priest 

E roceeds to anoint the child with holy oil, on the 
reast and between the shoulders, in the form of a 
cross. The sponsors repeat the Creed. Baptism 
follows by triple affusion or by immersion. Where i 
there is a doubt whether the child has not already 
been baptized, the priest prefaces the formula with 
the words ‘ si non es baptizatus.’ The child is now 
anointed with the holy chrism on the top of the 
head. A white cloth is placed on his head and a 
lighted candle is given to him or his godfather to 
hold. The ceremony concludes with a benediction. 

The developments of the Reformation will most 
readily be classified by their relation to this 
standard of doctrine and practice, 

3, The Reformation Period and after, — The 
medieval development, summed up in the Tri- 
dentine decrees, had emphasized the paramount 
importance of the sacraments for religion. The 
sacraments are pre-eminently the means of grace, 
and by theni the Divine influence is accommodated 
to the yawing necessities of differing periods of 
the Christian life. With Baptism is bound up the 
grace of regeneration, the forgiveness of original 
sin, and of all actual sins committed before its 
reception. ^ Without it we cannot enter on the 
Christian life. Other sacraments — Confirmation, 
Penance, and the Eucharist — are ordained of God 
to provide the grace demanded by the later needs 
of the believer. The essential efficacy of baptism 
was strongly asserted. It imprints even on passive 
recipients a Divine impress or character.* An 

* Attention was in the main concentrated on the gift of God 
lu accorded in baptism was held by 

the Thomists to be necessarily and reasonably associated with 
water, while the Scotists would regard the spiritual effect as 
an arbitrarily predetermined synchronism with the use of the 
element. In either case, emphasis is thrown on the sacrament 
as a certain and indispensable means of grace. 


elaborate ritual, if explained and understood, 
enforced the central idea of the new birth by 
symbolic reiteration; if unexplained and mis- 
understood, it still enhanced the sense of mystery 
surrounding the sacrament, though it tended to 
produce popular superstition.* For good or ill, it 
increased the importance of the ceremony. This 
standard of doctrine and practice underwent con- 
siderable modification in the Protestant Churches. 

^ It would involve needless repetition to discuss 
m detail the position of each Church. Instead 
we shall show how the views of the sacrament 
were affected by some of the leading ideas of the 
Reformation, giving illustrations from the formu- 
laries and practices of particular Churclies. The 
changed conception of grace which carried with it 
a revised conception of the means of grace; the 
new idea of faith, and the fresh emphasis thrown 
upon it ; the appeal from tradition to the Bible ; 
the humanism and rationalism of the Renaissance 
—all these influences in their several ways pro- 
foundly affected the doctrine and practice of 
baptism. These leading forces may be discussed 
in order, though any attempt to keep them rigidly 
apart must be artificial. 

A. Thb conceptions of Grace and Faith, 
—The Reformers’ conceptions of grace and faith 
are inseparably connected. It is a commonplace 
that the fundamental fact in the Reformation, at 
least as dominated by Luther, was the renewal of 
the Pauline experience of justification by faith. 
Forgiveness of sins and fellowship with God 
became realities to a penitent trust in the Divine 
Love. The assurance to which faith clung was 
mediated through the word or promise of God, 
however preached. The entry of the grace of God 
into the believing heart might be effected in many 
ways— by prayer, by the ministry of a preacher, 
by the reading of the Bible. Faith comes by 
hearing. Wherever the influence of Luther or 
of Calvin went, this kind of faith— a conscious 
penitent trust in the Gospel — was aroused, and it 
tended to revolutionize men’s views of the sacra- 
ments. 


(1) Ike sacraments came to he regarded as one 
means of grace among others. To Luther the 
sacraments are nothing but ‘a peculiar form of 
the saving word of God (of the self-realizing 
promise of God)’ (Hamack, vii. p. 216). The 
influence of the sacraments was thus assimilated 
to the influence of preaching. Calvin, in the first 
edition of the Institutes, discusses prayer and 
faith before he comes to the sacraments at all. 
The sacraments have ceased to he central. Other 
means of grace— prayer, the devotional study of 
the Scriptures, the development of preaching- 
have been placed alongside of and even above 
them. This tendency has worked itself out in 
Protestantism over against Roman Catholicism, 
in Calvinism as contrasted with Lutheranism, and 
in the Puritanism of Dissent in distinction from 
Anglicanism. To illustrate from the last only, 
the Puritans wanted lectures, Archbishop Laud 
wanted an altar; and, as Dr. Forsyth says, the 
sermon holds the central place in the church life 
of Nonconformity which the Mass holds in Roman 
Catholicism. In general, it followed that for the 
Reformers the sacraments were not absolutely 
indispensable ; they did not communicate a grace 
which could not otherwise be mediated. ‘ Believers 
before and without the use of sacraments com- 
municate with Christ’ is one of the heads of 
agreement between Zurich and Geneva in 1554, 
It is not true, of course, that all Reformers or 
Reformed Churches would have accepted the 
following position of Calvin, but it represents an 
undeniable characteristic of Protestantism : 

* See Tyndale, Doctrinal Treatises, p. 276 f 
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* Tt IS an error to suppose that anythin^ more is conferred by 
th« sacraments than is offered by the word of God, and obtained 
hv true faith . . . Assurance of salvation does not depend on 
narticipation m the sacraments, as if justification consisted m 
Ft This which is treasured up in Christ alone, we know to be 
communicated, not less by the preaching of the Gospel than by 
Se seal of a sacrament, and it may be completely enjoyed with- 
out this seal’ (/nsf. iv. xiv. U). _ j... , 

The Westminster Confession applies this general 
principle to baptism when it says that ‘Grace 
or salvation is not so inseparably annexed unto 
Baptism that no person can be regenerated or 
saved without it,’ This point of view is more 
clearly expressed in Calvin than in Lather. 
Calvin maintained that baptism is necessary, 

‘not to give efficacy to God’s promise, but to 
confirm it to us,’ and ‘ when we cannot receive 
the sacraments of the Church, the ^ace of God 
is not so inseparably annexed to tneni that we 
cannot obtain it by faith according to His word 

^^Oalvin’s standpomt is well illustrated (l)by b;;. rejectJon of 
the baptism of children in extremis as superstitious, and (2) 
bV^his abandonment of the traditional interpretation of Jn S®. 
Under the first head, he regarded lay baptism m unnecessary, 
and baptism by women as a presumptuous sm. Their only 
iSSification was the absolute necessity of baptism; but this 
he denied * Unbaptized children are not therefore excluded 
From ?he kingdom of heaven.* The elect child will be saved 
baptized or unbaptized. Under the second head, he claimed 
that the phrase ‘horn of water’ does not refer to baptism, 
but ‘water and spirit’ in tins passage are one and the sanie 
thing-'the action of the Spirit is cleansing, like that of 

^^Tlie Reformed. Churches differed widely in their 
estimates of the importance of the sacraments, 
ranging from the high esteem accorded to them 
in Sie Anglican and Lutheran Churches, to their 
complete rejection by the Quakers. But even 
where baptism meant most, its absolute necessity 
to salvation was not asserted. Thus m the Church 
of England the two sacraments are held to be 
gener^ly necessary to salvation. This was cer- 
tainly understood by some of the Elizabethans to 
mean generally, i.e. ordinarily, though not absol- 
utely necessary (2 Whitg. 523, 537). WilM rejec- 
tion of baptism was no doubt damnable, and a prob- 
able sign of reprobation. But God’s 
tied to it (2 Jew. 1107 ; 2 Whitg. 538 ; 2 Bee. 215). 
The fathers of the Church of England refused to 
assert with Rome the damnation of the unbaptized, 
though they hesitated to make any large assertion 
on the other side. Hooker criticizes Calvin s sup- 
position that predestination ovepndes the necessity 
of baptism ; hut for him unbaptized infants are not 
those who are certainly lost, hut those whose 
safety we are not absolutely able to warrant 
(Eccl. Pol. V. 60, 64). Though it is quite open TO 
an English Churchman to hold a stricter view, the 
Church of England at the outset seems to have 
leant to the larger hope, and, while em^asizing 
the value of baptism, hesitated to ararm its 
absolute necessity. So far she sided wRh rro- 
testantism against the Middle Ages. ^ Other Fro- 
testant Churches went further, ^ Calvm s position 
(see above) represents the attitude of Scottisn 
Christianity, v^ile the view of Independents may 
be summed up in this article f^'o^ ^ Baptist 
Confession, on which it was hoped all Protestants 

^ Meve that all little children dying in their mf^cy, 

viz. before they are capable to choose either good or 
whether born of believing parents or unbelieving parente* 
be saved by the grace of God and merit of Chnst toeir 
Redeemer, and the work of the Holy Ghost, and so being made 
members of the invisible Church shall enjoy life everl^ting. 
For our Lord Jesus saith, Of such belongs the kingdom of 
heaven. Ergo, we conclude, that that opinion is false, ^'^hich 
saith, that those little infants dying b«f^/®Daptign, are damned 
(Orthodox Creed, § 44, in Confessions of Faith, Hanserd KnoUys 

If the majority of Protestants did not fall under 
the anathema of Trent by regarding baptism as 
liberum, free or indifferent, none gave exactly the 
Roman sense to necessarium, 
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(2) It followed from this that the outward ele- 
ments in the sacrament became of less importance. 
The Reformers denied the doctrine that the sacra- 
ments confer grace ex opere operate. At least 
in his earlier period, Luther held that the grace 
of baptism is conferred ‘not certainly by the 
water, but by the word of God, which is with and 
beside the water, and by the faith which trusts 
in such word of God in the water’ (Harnack, vii. 
217 n.). Calvin was more emphatic: ‘Not that 
such graces are included and bound in the sacra- 
ment, so as to be conferred by its efficacy, hut only 
that by this badge the Lord declares to us that He 
is pleased to bestow all these things upon us’ 
[Inst, IV. XV. 14). In the heads of agreement 
between the Churches of Geneva and Zurich, 
drawn up in 1554, it was asserted that the spiritual 
effect was not necessarily annexed to the elements : 

‘ For those who were baptized as infants, God 
regenerates in childhood or adolescence, occasion - 
alfy even in old age ’ (Calvin, Tracts, voL ii. p. 218). 
Also, the sacraments could of themselves convey 
no benefit to the reprobate, who, however, un- 
doubtedly participated in them. The Tridentine 
position, that the right use of the elements con- 
fers grace unless its reception is opposed by 
mortal sin, was therefore uncompromisingly 
rejected [op, cit, p. 217). The Westminster Con- 
fession likewise asserts that ‘ the grace which is 
exhibited in or by the Sacraments rightly used 
is not conferred by any power in them ; . . . but 
[it depends] upon the work of the Spirit and the 
word of institution which contains, together with 


a Precept authorizing the use thereof, a promise 
of Benefit to worthy receivers.’ 

It should, however, be noted (a) that Luther later emphasized 
‘the objectivity of the means of grace,’ and threw more stress 
on the outward element of water, in order to gam certainty in 
the face of enthusiasts who made all turn on inner feeling. 
This meant the retention of earlier sacramental feeling in the 

Lutheran Church (see Harnack, vii. 250). , . ^ . . 

(b) The article of the Church of England (Art. 27) speaks of 
baptism as the sign of regeneration, ‘ whereby as by an instru- 
ment they that receive Baptism rightly are grafted into the 
Church.’ The use of the phrase, ‘as by an instrument,' goes 
bevond the obsignatory view of the sacrament which folbwed 
from the Calvinist standpoint. It suggests the earlier idea of 
baptism as a causa instrumentalis of justification. The phrase 
emphasizes the value of the means used in baptism, and that 
this is Its force is clear from the passages cited m Hardwick, 
Risi of Articles, p 379. Perhaps a Calvinist could have taken 
it to’ mean ‘an authoritative document’ The Gorham case 
seems to legitimize the Calvinist view in the Church of England, 
but her normal doctrine is that baptism in itself bestows 
the grace of regeneration on all who receive it. Indeed, 
Dodwell one of the Non- Jurors, set an extravagantly high value 
on baptism as the source of immortality (see Lecky, Hut of 

i’t is ^further of importance that both the Lutheran Church 
and the Church of England parted company from Calvinists on 
the Question of the private baptism of infants. The Lutheran 
condemnation of the Calvinist view may be found m certain 
Articles of Visitation cited m Hardwick, op. cit p. 879 f. 
Archbishop Whitgift defended the validity of baptism by women 
(though admittedly irregular), and also toe practice of private 
kptism, against Cartwright- He quotod Martin Bucer’s praise 
of toe form of private baptism mserted m the Prayer-Book. 
Bucer thought it well ‘that the baptism of infants be not 
deferred * for thereby is a door opened unto toe devil to brmg 
in a contempt of baptism and so of our whole redemption 
communion of Christ, which through the sect of Anabaptists 
hath too much prevailed with many ’ (2 Whitg. 568). To the 
Calvinists, baptism was a cereinony to be confined to the 
Church • if a child could not be baptized m church, xt should 
not be baptized at all. It was a matter of indifference, and, 
according- to Cartwright, even if it did prejudice the salvation 
of the clSd, the glory of God was more important than a man’s 
salvation. But toe Calvinists usuaUy held that such baptisms 
in extremis were mere superstition. The Church of England, 
on toe other hand, in view of the close connexion between 
baptism and salvation implied in Jn 38, deliberately provided 
for private baptism, lest baptism as an instrument of salvation 
should be undervalued. 

(3) More fandamental was the chanmd concep- 
tion of forgiveness in the minds of the Reformers. 
Both to medieeval doctor and to Protestant divine, 
baptism was unto remission of sins. But, according 
to the earlier view, baptism conveys forgiveness 
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for original sin and for sins committed before 
baptism. According to Luther, baptism is, for 
penitent faith, the assurance that God is a for- 
giving God. According to the former, baptism 
brings a dehnite grace, a limited forgiveness, to 
meet particular sins. According to the latter, 
baptism witnesses to the constant attitude of God 
towards a contrite heart. It follows from this, 
that in the Koman view post - baptismal sin 
requires a fresh bestowal of grace, a further 
sacrament ; in Luther’s view, it suffices to^ re- 
member the assurance of forgiveness once received 
in baptism. So the Council of Trent aimed the 
9th anathema of Session vii. at this latter doctrine, 
while Luther held that the Council did not under- 
stand the Gospel. 

Calvin’s teaching does not differ in essentials 
from that of Luther on this point. Baptism is 
first and foremost an assurance of forgiveness and 
of imputed righteousness. ‘In baptism we per- 
ceive that we are covered and protected by the 
blood of Christ, lest the wrath of God, which is 
truly an intolerable flame, should lie upon us’ 
(Inst. IV. XV. 9). Or, as Becon says, ‘By it we are 
removed from the fierce judging-place to the court 
of mercy’ {2 Bee, 635, Parker Society). Calvin, 
too, says that ‘at whatsoever time we are baptized, 
we are washed and purified once for our whole life. 
Wherefore as often as we fall we must recall the 
remembrance of our baptism, and thus fortify our 
minds ’ (cf. 4 Bui. 356 and 3 Whitg. 17 and 141 in 
Parker Society). The grace given in baptism is 
not confined to forgiveness. According to Calvin, 
baptism is conducive to faith, not only by being 
an assurance of forgiveness, but also by giving us 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, to form us again 
to newness of life. Cfhrist by baptism has made 
us partakers of His death, ingrafting us into 
it. This is mortification (the death of the old 
man) and regeneration (the birth of the new). 
Moreover, baptism so unites us to Christ Him- 
self as to make us partakers of all His blessings 
(Imt. IV. XV, 6). Somewhat similar definitions 
of baptismal ^ace may be found in Article 27 of 
the Cnurch of England and in the Westminster 
Confession, 

It should be noted that, though Calvin speaks of regeneration 
in baptism, his master-thought is still the forgiveness of sms 
and the imputing of Christ’s righteousness to ua. For he holds 
that baptism means the removal of the ^ilt of original sm and 
not the destruction of original sin itself. Ro 7 is the experi- 
ence of the baptized Christian. Here he would fall under the 
anathema pronounced in the Tridentine decree about original 
sin (Sessio v. § 5). For a vigorous statement of Calvin’s view, 
compare the Westminster Confession, ‘ Of the Fall.’ 

But more important than the definition of 
baptismal grace is the thought that baptism is not 
so much the means whereby God conveys these 
blessings to the soul, as the sign and seal whereby 
He confirms and ratifies His promises to the 
believer. The obsignatory view of the sacrament 
is the essentially Calvinist view. Baptism is a 
kind of sealed instrument assuring us of forgive- 
ness. It is an authoritative declaration on God’s 
part of His willingness to fulfil the new covenant 
with the baptized. The phrase ‘sign and seal’ is 
the characteristic one. Depraved human nature 
can dispense with no props for faith. In the 
sacrament, God condescends to give an outward 
attestation of inward blessings. 

The following illustrations may be adduced (1) Art. 27, 
Church of England : ‘ Baptism is . . . also a sign of regeneration 
or new birth, whereby, as by an instrument, they that receive 
Baptism rightly are grafted into the Church : the promises of 
the forgiveness of mi and of our adoption to be the sons of God 
by the Holy Ghost are visibly signed and sealed: Faith is 
confirmed^ and Grace increased by virtue of prayer unto God.’ 
It has already been observed that 'this article goes beyond the 
Calvinist standpoint in regarding the sacrament as something 
more than a sign or sew (see above, under (2)). But the 
blessing of the forgiveness of sin is surely understood in the 
broader Protestant and not in the narrower Roman sense, 
and the language about the signing and sealing of the promises 


is quite in accord with Geneva.* (2) The Westminster CJon- 
fession (ch. xxvm.): ‘Baptism is a sacrament of the New 
Testament, ordained by Jesus Christ ... to be unto (the 
party baptized) a sign and seal of the Covenant of Grace, of 
his ingrafting into Christ, of regeneration, of remission of sins, 
and of his giving up unto God through Jesus Christ to walk in 
newness of life.’ The Confession goes on to say that in baptism 
* the grace promised is not only offered, but really exhibited 
and conferred by the Holy Ghost, to such (whether of age or 
infants) as that grace belongeth unto, according to the counsel 
of God’s own will.’ But this means little more than that 
baptism was a reliable sign of assurance — for the elect 1 The 
last words throw the whole into doubt. The position is simply 
Calvinist. A Particular Baptist (i.e. Calvinistic Baptist) Con- 
fession of 1688 holds almost exactly the same language (see 
Confessions, Hanserd Knollys Soc. p. 226). 

It was in pursuance of this obsignatory view of 
the sacraments that those of the OT were placed 
by Calvinists alongside of those of the NT. The 
OT sacraments and the baptism of John were 
similarly signs witnessing to the Divine promises. 
They were as effective signs as the sacraments of 
the NT, Calvin maintained, against the School- 
men, that the baptism of John was the same as 
Christian baptism, ‘ only he baptized in the name 
of him who was to come, the Apostles in the name 
of him who was already manifested.’ Similarly, 
the Westminster Confession (ch. xxvii.) asserts 
that ‘the Sacraments of the Old Testament in 
regard of the spiritual things thereby signified 
and exhibited were, for substance, the same with 
those of the New’ (cf. 4 Bui. 354, Parker Soc.). 

(4) As Baptism is primarily a confirmation of 
faith, it presupposes conscious jaith. The effective- 
ness of the sacraments depends on faith. The sacra- 
ments, including baptism, are appeals to faith; 
they cannot act where faith is not. Of sacra- 
ments in general, Luther laid down the proposition 
that they are efficacious, non dum fiunt sed dum 
creduntur (Harnack, vii. 216). Leo X. condemned 
Luther for considering it heretical to suppose that 
the sacraments could confer justifying grace on all 
who did not make active objection (Denz. 625). 
In other words, Luther held that passive recep- 
tion was not enough, positive faith was essential. 
Of Baptism in particular, the Larger Catechism 
asserts that ‘ in the absence of faith, baptism con- 
tinues to be a bare and ineffectual sign ’ (Harnack, 
vii. 251). Luther also claimed that baptism repre- 
sents and requires a continual penitence. ‘ Baptism 
means that the old Adam must be drowned in us 
day by day through daily sorrow and repentance, 

. . . and that there must daily come forth and 
arise a new man’ (Harnack, vii. 217 n.). Calvin 
is equally clear: ‘From this sacrament, as from 
all others, we gain nothing, unless in so far as we 
receive in faith’ (Inst. IV. xv. 15). The assur- 
ance of Divine forgiveness can come only to a 
living faith. Moreover, baptism is also a confes- 
sion of such faith. It is not only God’s seal to the 
New Covenant ; it is man’s. It is ‘ a sign of pro- 
fession’ (Art. 27, Church of England). Baptism 
had always been a confession of faith. Almost 
every Ordo Baptismi contains a recital of the Creed. 
But to the Protestant, faith meant more than the 
recital of the Creed. It presupposed penitence, 
and was an undertaking to walk in newness of 
life, A passage in Gosse, Father and Son (p. 200 f- ) 
represents an idea of faith which obtained a wide 
currency in Protestantism : 

* As a rule, no one could possess the Spirit of Christ without 
a conscious and full abandonment of the soul ; and this, however 
carefully led up to and prepared for with tears and renuncia- 
tions, was not, could not be, made except at a set moment of 
time. Faith in an esoteric and almost symbolic sense was 


* Parallels among the Elizabethans are frequent. Thus 
Bradford : ‘ It requires that we should be regenerate, and 
confirms and seals our regeneration.* Or Becon : * Of itseJi it 
brings not grace, but testifies that he who is baptized has 
received grace ’ (2 Brad. 289 ; 2 Bee. 220). And later, Buri>et’s 
view that ‘ our Saviour has made baptism one of the precepts 
though not one of the means necessary to salvation ’ develops 
a somewhat similar, though not exactly parallel, teaching 
(Burnet on Art. 27). 
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necessary i and could not be a result of argument^ but was a 
state ofhearV 

But if baptism be tbe public confession of such a 
faith, and if it be the assurance of God’s forgiveness 
in answer to such faith, then it is a natural corol- 
lary that baptism should be administered only to 
such as have passed through this experience. 

*If the fundamental evangelical and Lutheran principle la 
valid, that grace and faith are inseparably inter-related . . . 
then infant baptism is in itself no Sacrament, but an ecclesi- 
astical observance ; if it is in the strict sense a Sacrament, then 
that principle is no longer valid ’ (Harnack, vii. 251). 

Not many Protestants were prepared to draw the 
logical conclusion and abandon the practice of 
infant baptism. A threefold division of the 
Keformed Churches followed, {a) There were 
those who confined baptism to adults, or rather 
to conscious believers, e.gr. the Mennonites in 
Holland and Germany (see separate article), the 
Baptists in England and America, and the Ply- 
mouth Brethren, {h) Some Churches retained 
infant baptism, and fell back on earlier ideas 
of baptismal regeneration. The Lutheran and 
Anglican Churches represent this tendency, (c) 
Yet other Churches retained the custom, but 
altered its significance. 

{a) The position of the first requires little 
further explanation. The earliest Baptist Con- 
fession, printed at Amsterdam in 1611, is quite 
explicit. 

Art. IS declares that * every Church is to receive all their 
members by baptism upon the confession of their faith and sms, 
wought by the preaching of the gospel, according to the 
primitive institution and practice. And therefore Churches 
constituted after any other manner, or of any other persons, 
are not according to Christ’s testament.’ Art. 14: ‘Baptism, 
or washing with water, is the outward manifestation of dying 
unto sin and walking in newness of life : and therefore m 
nowise appertaineth to infants.* Other Confessions add little 
to this. 

The following points deserve attention : (a) The 
Baptist position involved the Puritan conception 
of the Church. The Church is the communion of 
saints. As one of the Confessions says (Hanserd 
Knollys Soc. i. 40), the servants of God are ‘ to 
lead their lives in a walled sheepfold, and in a 
watered garden. ’ The early Baptist Churches were 
apt to be strongly disciplinary. {^) Though in 
other Confessions [op, cit, pp. 42, 226) the benefits 
signified by baptism are unfolded, yet the emphasis 
falls on the idea of baptism as a public profession 
of personal faith. This is still characteristic (cf. 
art. Anabaptism, i. 410^). (7) The essence of the 
Baptist doctrine was, and is, the contention that 
no one can or should be made a Christian without 
the conscious co-operation of his own will. They 
asserted the liberty of the individual conscience. 
Their opposition to * the Bloudy Tenent of Per- 
secution’ was based on first principles, and was 
not simply due to their bemg in a minority. 
Similarly, it seems a natural development of their 

osition that communion should be open. At 

rst, most Baptists were strict Baptists, i.e. only 
baptized believers could join the Church and take 
part in the communion (see Art. 13 of Confession 
just cited). The American Churches still lean to 
this side. But from early days some Baptists 
held that the question must be left to the in- 
dividual for decision, i.e. those who were person- 
ally convinced of the truth of believers’ baptism 
must act up to the conviction. Those who did not 
share this conviction, but still professed belief in 
J esus Christ, were welcomed to Church-fellowship. 
See app. to Confession drawn up in 1688 [Conf. of 
Faiths Hanserd Knollys Soc. p. 244) : * The known 
principle and state of the consciences of divers of 
us ... is such that we cannot hold church com- 
munion with any other than baptized believers, 
and Churches constituted of such : yet some others 
of us have a greater liberty and freedom in our 
spirits that way.’ The majority of Baptist 


Churches in England to-day are open in this 
sense, and the throwing open of Church member- 
ship in the face of trust-deeds led to one or two 
interesting lawsuits in the 19th cent, (see G. Gould, 
Open Comrminionand the Baptists of Norwich, 1860), 
The practice of open communion seems to be the 
natural issue of tne stress laid on the individual 
will. (For the whole point cf. Hamack, vii. 125, 
on ‘ The Anabaptists."^) (5) The dangers of the 
Baptist position clearly lie on the side of spiritual 
pride and the over-development of religious self- 
consciousness. An exceptional, because boyish 
but still instructive, instance may be studiea in 
Gosse, Father and Son, pp. 211-217. 

(5) The dilemma as to infant baptism, occasioned 
by the new emphasis on faith, was met by Luther 
in another manner. ‘ Luther retained infant bap- 
tism rather as the sacrament of regeneration’ 
(Harnack, vii. 251). He fell back on the Homan 
doctrine. He strove to retain the connexion be- 
tween faith and baptism by continuing the inter- 
rogatio de Fide and the presence of sponsors in 
the rite, and by supposing that there is a kind 
of faith bestowed on infants. Similarly, Calvin 
maintained that ‘infants may have infused into 
them a kind of faith and knowledge, though not 
onrs.’ Or, again, the faith of the parents might 
be taken as standing for the faith of the children. 
Thus Beveridge claims that the children of Chris- 
tian parents are disciples. This was, in fact, the 
abandonment of the Protestant view of faith (see 
Harnack, loc, cit.). As already pointed out, some 
Calvinists were prepared to give baptism as a sign 
of a regeneration that should follow (see p. 401). 
Luther, on the other hand, distinguished between 
regeneration and justification. Kegeneration was 
an inward effect, wrought in baptism. Justifica- 
tion, the inner experience of repentance and for- 
mveness, was a distinct and later stage in religious 
development. The Church of England retained 
infant baptism on somewhat similar terms. Re- 
generation is carefully distinguished from conver- 
sion, and the former may precede the latter. 

* Conversion is the aot whereby, in response to and by the 
power of divine ^race, the soul turns to God in the desire to 
accept and do His will. Regeneration is the gift which God 
bestows on the son’, hv prod .cincri'’ n. change as 

imparts to it ti c foigiver’C-'* 0 : oiigirul -s i', ii’id :» r.':c- it to be 
accepted by God instead of under His wrath ’ (Harwell Stone, 
op, ciL p. 36). 

The Church of England likewise retained sponsors 
and the interrogatio de Fide, which is essentially an 
attempt to make faith still the introduction to 
baptism. Again, the Reformers’ first conceptions 
of faith and of regeneration are abandoned, and 
an approximation is made to the Roman doctrine. 

(c) The retention of infant baptism did not, 
however, always mean the restoration of the older 
interpretation of the practice. The Puritans in 
England objected to tne institution of godfathers 
and godmothers, and in their Admonition of 1571 
[ complained that ‘they propliane holye baptisme, 
in toying folishly, for that they ask questions of 
an infante which cannot answere’ [Furitan Mani- 
festoes, p. 26). In the form of baptism adopted in 
Geneva there are no sponsors, and no profession of 
faith is made on behalf of the child. The parents 
or other responsible persons recite the Creed, as 
the faith which they hold and in wliicdi they intend 
to bring up the child. Thus in the order for the 
administration of baptism in the Presbyterian 
Church of England, Based on the Westminster 
Confession, the minister says to the parents: 
‘ Seeing it is your duty to nourish and bring up 
this child for God, it is fitting that you renew the 
confession of your faith before God and this con- 
gregation.’ There is no attempt to preserve the 
connexion between faith and baptism by a vicarious 
declaration of faith and of willingness to be bap- 
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tized, made in the name and on behalf of the child. 
The Calvinist Churches thus broke with a practice 
that claimed to come down from Hyginus in the 
2nd century. Moreover, the ritual act is not con- 
ceived as in itself conveying regeneration at the 
time. ‘Baptism (is) the sacrament of admission 
into the visible Church, in which are set forth our 
union to Chiist and regeneration by the Spirit, the 
remission of our sins and our engagement to be the 
Lord’s ’ (Articles of Faith, Presbyterian Ch. of Eng. 
20). And in the ritual service, the minister is 
directed to pray that God will grant ‘that this 
child, having been in God's own good time horn 
again by the Holy Ghosts may come to years of 
understanding, that he may confess the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom He has sent.’ Bap- 
tism then stands not for an inner change neces- 
sarily wrought at the moment in the unconscious 
child, but for the recognition of the fact that the 
children of believers are already part of the visible 
Church, and should be at once admitted. It is, 
further, a declaration of God’s goodwill towards 
the child, and tiie sign and seal that He will in 
His good time fulfil in the child the promises set 
forth therein. In baptism the parents solemnly 
engage themselves to bring up the child in the fear 
of the Lord. 

The Wesleyan Church, which did not start from 
the Calvinist basis, but made much of conversion, 
retains infant baptism in a similar sense. There 
is no recitation of the Creed at all. After bap- 
tizing the child, the minister says*. ‘We receive 
this child into the congregation of Christ’s flock, 
that he may be instructed and trained in the doc- 
trines, privileges, and duties of the Christian 
religion ; and trust that he will be Christ’s faith- 
ful soldier and servant unto his life’s end.’ It is 
most significant that this declaration is followed 
by the four short petitions (e.y. ‘ Grant that the 
old Adam in this child may be buried ’) which in 
the Church of England service precede baptism. 
The Wesleyans pray that God will fulfil in the 
future the promises symbolized in the ritual act : 
in the Church of England, prayer is ottered that 
these results may then and there be initiated. 

To the Congi-egationalists infant baptism is little 
more than a dedication service. The Calvinist 
Churches generally, and some other bodies, have 
thus retained the practice and altered its meaning. 

In the Churches which retained infant baptism, 
the sense of personal responsibility connected 
with believers’ baptism was attached to a later 
rite of admission to the full privileges of Church 
membership. Confirmation in the Lutheran Church 
and in the Church of England, First Communion 
among the Presbyterians, Covenanting with God 
among the Wesleyans, are in practice equivalent 
to believers’ baptism. Confirmation in the Church 
of England is administered to the baptized when 
they have come to years of discretion, ‘ to the end 
that they may themselves with their own mouth 
and consent ratify and confirm’ the promises 
made for them in baptism. This view and use 
of Confirmation is distinctly Protestant. In the 
West, Baptism and Confirmation had become sepa- 
rated in point of time ; they were still united in 
the East, and were administered to children in 
succession, being immediately followed by the 
Communion. The Western separation of the two 
Sacraments did not, however, imply that Con- 
firmation was to be given only to those who had 
made a profession of conscious faith after reaching 
years of discretion. Confirmation was not intended 
to be the ratification of baptismal vows. The 
Council of Trent anathematized those who re- 
garded Confirmation as nothing else than a cate- 
chetical exercise by which those on the borders of 
manhood professed the grounds of their faith before 


the Church (Sessio 7, ‘Be Coni.,’ canon 1). The 
Church of England did not treat Confirmation as 
simply this, but, under the influence of Protestant- 
ism, she did limit it to adolescents, in order 
that it might serve this purpose. 

[Cf. D. Stone’s plea for restoring the primitive and Greek prac- 
tice of confirming infants. He notes that the Church of England 
continued and emphasized the mediaeval separation of Con- 
firmation from Baptism. He does not sufficiently recognize that 
this emphasis is the result of the Reformation— a concession to 
the Protestant conception of faith {Roly Baptism^ p. 186).] 

The sacrament of Confirmation is in efiect de- 
pendent on the previous confession of faith. This 
meant a recognition of the fundamental connexion 
between grace and faith. Instead of abandoning 
infant baptism, most Protestant Churches put a 
fresh meaning into Confirmation or its equivalent. 
They thus adhered to the view that the full privi- 
leges of the Christian life could not be bestowed 
unless consciously desired. 

The reasons for the retention of infant bap- 
tism were many and complex. The Keformers 
were not all eager iconoclasts. Luther and the 
most influential Elizabethans departed only slowly 
from traditional doctrine and custom. Moreover, 
the new practice of adult baptism was connected 
with a party that was socially despised and politi- 
cally discredited. A supporter of adult baptism 
might be supposed to come from Munster. All 
the leading Reformers ascribed Anabaptism to the 
devil. A cloud of suspicion and contempt hung 
over Baptists and Mennonites in the 17th cen- 
tury. They were suspected of being ignorant and 
revolutionary. 

The Baptist histonan, Thomas Crosby, is constantly twitting 
Neal, the learned author of the History of the Puritans^ 
with an affected contempt for Baptists. Here is one passage : 
‘the Rev. Mr. Neal has given us an account of [Vavasor 
Powell], and tells us he was educated at Jesus Coll., Oxon. ; and 
had he been an illiterate man, it’s not unlikely but he would 
have told us also that he was a Baptist * (Crosby, Hist of Bap- 
tistSy hi. 6). 

But there were deeper reasons than conservatism 
and the bad name attaching to the practice of 
believers’ baptism through the early Anabaptists, 
(a) Wherever a lively belief in original sin and the 
guilt attaching thereto continued, it was natural 
to bestow on infants the sign of the forgiveness of 
sins. It is perhaps noteworthy in this connexion 
that the first little group of Baptists were General 
or Arminian Baptists. (/3) The doctrine of election 
made some recoil from the Puritan conception of 
the Church. It is, they argued, presumption to 
anticipate God’s judgment by confining church 
membership to those apparently saved. The very 
attempt tends to hypocrisy The Church ought 
rather to welcome all mei Along these lines 
Zwingli very strongly criticizes the ‘ Catabaptists ’ 
and defends the practice of infant baptism. As 
baptism is admission to the visible Church, it is 
not for human judgment to attach conditions. 
(y) But more important than these was the feeling 
thatin religion one cannot separate parent and child. 
The child of believing parents has, ipso facto, a 
claim on the Church. The Church must recognize 
‘ the spiritual unity of the family ’ by welcoming 
the child. Burnet (on Art. 27) says, ‘It is legiti- 
mate that parents be allowed to bring their chil- 
dren under federal obligations, and, therefore, 
procure to them a share in federal blessings.’ The 
idea of the covenant, and the parallel between 
baptism and circumcision, powerfully influenced 
men’s minds. A covenant that binds the parent 
binds the child also. And if the covenant of the 
OT admitted children by circumcision on the eighth 
day, surely the terms of the new covenant are not 
so harsh as to exclude children altogether. The 
Lord’s welcome to little children, and the fact that 
children were reckoned holy through their parent- 
age alone (1 Co 7^^), were held to put any such re- 
striction out of court. The anomalies presented 
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by infant baptism to the Protestant conception of 
faith were met by an appeal to the parallel insti- 
tution of circumcision. Baptism, Calvin admits, 
implies repentance ; but so did circumcision, as is 
clear from Jer 4^. The rule that baptism should 
follow faith is not invariable : for circumcision 
comes after faith in Abraham and before intelli- 
gence in Isaac. It may be said that the parallel 
with circumcision was the chief ground for defend- 
ing infant baptism as agreeable with the Scriptures, 
while Mk 10^“^ and 1 Co 7^^ were the chief reasons 
for supposing it to be ‘ agreeable with the institu- 
tion of Christ.’ It was further urged that, since 
men believed in God’s goodwill towards children, 
the sign of that goodwill should not be withheld 
from them. ‘How sweet is it to pious minds to 
be assured not only by word, but even by ocular 
demonstration, that they are so much in favour 
with their heavenly Father, that He interests Him- 
self in their posterity ! ... It is no slight stimulus 
to us to bring them up in the fear of God ’ (Calvin, 
Inst. IV . xvi. 32). (5) With others, especially in the 
Church of England, the earlier ideas of sacramental 
efficacy, coupled with the obvious sense of Jn 3®, 
were the dominant influence. 

(5) Before passing on to discuss the efiect of 
the Protestant appeal to Scripture, one other de- 
velopment of the conceptions of faith and grace 
as essentially inward must be examined. The 
Quakers^ rejection of water-hajptism was based, no 
doubt, in part on principles peculiar or almost 
peculiar to them ; but it also sprang from the 
renewed experience of justification by faith which 
they possessed in common with other Protestants. 
Both points require illustration. 

(a) The doctrine of the inner light was not a uni- 
versally accepted doctrine among the Reformers. 
Its assertion sundered the Quakers from the Calvin- 
ists. Calvin advocated the use of sacraments be- 
cause carnal, depraved, human nature could grasp 
the spiritual only through the material, and 
needed every sort of aid if it was to retain faith at 
all. To Calvin, sin was the fundamental thing in 
men. But if Calvin preached sin, G Fox preached 
perfection. He and his followers denied the dogma 
of human depravity. Deeper than sin lies the some- 
thing of God in every man. Men must be turned 
to this inward teacher, and cease to trust in the 
outward and the creaturely. From this point of 
view sacraments are not a means of grace but a 
source of error, an entanglement in the lower 
realms of religious life. 

(6) But, without pushing their peculiar tenets, 
the Quakers had a strong case in the ground they 
shared with Protestants in general. It was ad- 
mitted that God’s answer to faith was not tied to 
the sacraments. All Protestants agreed that the 
grace of God was conveyed, if not as certainly, yet 
as really, through preaching and through prayer | 
as through the sacraments. To the Calvinist, 
baptism was the sign and seal of a spiritual reality, 
which it did not necessarily confer. But if this be 
so, if the forgiveness signified in baptism and the 
communion with Christ offered in the Eucharist 
are granted to us in other ways, why insist thus 
on the outward ceremonies ? Our opponents, says 
Barclay, 

‘account not those who are surely baptized with the baptism 
of the Spirit, baptized, neither will they have them so denomi- 
nated, unless they be also sprinkled with or dipped in water : 
but w'e, on the contrary, do always prefer the power to the form, 
the substance to the shadow ; and where the substance and 
power is, we doubt not to denominate the person accordingly, 
though the form be wanting. And, therefore, we always seek 
first and plead for the substance and power, as knov.".*'" thrit to 
be indispensably necessary, though the form -a i\ be 

dispensed with, and the figure or type may cease, when the 
substance and antitype come to be enjoyed, as it doth in this 
case ’ {Apology y p. SOO). 

The essential thing in baptism is the answer of a 


good conscience towards God. Where that pure 
and spiritual baptism is present, the use of water 
is indifterent. The Quaker position raised the 
question of the nature of the New Covenant. Did 
not the new difter essentially from the old in this, 
that now God would directly and immediately 
commune with the individual ? Barclay’s attempts 
to explain away NT references to water-baptism 
are bits of unsuccessful exegesis ; but the truth 
‘ the kingdom of God is within you ’ (Lk 17^^) does 
not depend on the correct interpretation of 4vrb$. 

(c) The Quakers were indirectly the successors 
of Joachim de Flore, who thought sacraments 
would disappear in the realm of the Spirit. ‘ The 
baptism of John,’ said Barclay, ‘ was a figure, com- 
manded for a time, and not to continue for ever ’ 
{Apol. Prop. xii.). He, with good reason, identified 
water-baptism with that of John. The other 
Protestant Churches vehemently denied this view 
of baptism as a temporary institution. Thus the 
Westminster Confession (ch. xxviii.) asserts that 
‘Baptism is by Chiist’s own appointment to be 
continued until the end of the woild.’ With this 
compare the orthodox creed in the Baptist Con- 
fessions of Faith (Hanserd Knollys Soc. p. 147). 

B. Tee appeal from Tradition to the 
Bible. — The influence of the Reformers’ appeal 
to Scripture is more easily traced in the realm of 
practice than in that of doctrine. That the study 
of the Scriptures suggested some new doctrines is 
beyond doubt. Thus the beginnings of the Baptist 
denomination consisted of two small groups who 
successively detached themselves from the Inde- 
pendents because they were convinced, rightly or 
wongly, that in the NT baptism was administered 
only to believers. The first group, the General 
or Arminian Baptists, broke ofl‘ from the Inde- 
pendents in Amsterdam in 1611, nder John Smith 
and Helwisse. These two had derived their views 
from their own study of the Scriptures. They first 
baptized themselves ; but when J ohn Smith dis- 
covered that the Mennonites were already teaching 
the doctrine of believers’ baptism, he was baptized 
again by a Mennonite pastor. The first Particular 
or Calvinistic Baptist Church was formed in a 
similar way in England about the year 1638. Cer- 
tain members of an Independent church in London 
became convinced that ‘Baptism was not for in- 
fants, hut professed believers’ (see Shakespeare, 
Baptist and Congregational Pioneers ^ pp. 180-184). 
Here, too, the influence of the study of the Scrip- 
tures was the prime factor. But all Protestant 
Churches claimed to justify their positions from 
the Scriptures, and it wouli be tedious to explain 
the justification each advanced. The more general 
effects of the appeal to Scripture may be traced in 
(a) the Protestant simplification of ritual, and (6) 
the tendency to take a somewhat legalistic view of 
the obligation of baptism, 

{a) The simplification of ritual was not every- 
where carried out with equal thoroughness. Luther 
at first retained the Roman Ordo almost exactly as 
it stood, though the traditional developments 
were accorded a steadily diminishing importance. 
When the demand for a simpler ritual, based on 
the appeal to Scripture, made itself effectively 
heard, it was resisted on the ground that the 
Church is free to make modifications in such com- 
paratively non-essential matters. (For the whole 
history, see Hdfling, vol. ii. §§ 119-121.) In England, 
the signing with the cross and the presence of 
sponsors were retained, and the other ceremonies 
summarized in a previous section were discarded. 
The Church of England, like the Lutherans, showed 
a greater reverence for tradition : at the same time, 
the simplifications introduced to avoid superstition, 
and to promote decency and order, were really the 
outcome of a desire to get neaxer to NT usage 
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The Puritans objected to the traditional elements 
still remaining m the Prayer-Book Order of Bap- 
tism, as having no wairant in Scripture, The 
Genevan Order was still simpler. ‘ Chrisms, tapers, 
and other pomposities ’ were abolished, as ‘ they 
have been devised without authority from the 
word of God.’ Baptism by immersion was re- 
introduced by the believers in adult baptism, as 
being the Scriptural and only lawful method.* In 
brief, all Protestant Churches held themselves at 
liberty to revise the baptismal office, in so far as 
its elements were deiived from tradition and not 
from Scripture ; while some wished to make the 
ritual conform to a Scripture model. 

(Z>) The authority attributed to the Scriptures 
went some way to create a new legalism. Thus 
the Baptists insisted on the duty of accepting 
immersion. This was the form instituted by 
Christ, and it became part of religious obedience to 
follow it. To be immersed was to fulfil more per- 
fectly than others a command of Christ, This 
tended to legalize the religion of Jesus, and to 
emphasize the value of obedience to a ceremonial 
observance — a step towards Pharisaism. From a 
literalism of this kind the more conservative 
Churches were preserved by their adherence to 
tradition, and Calvin escaped through his strong 
common sense, t The other Churches did not escape 
legalism in other directions. When the sacra- 
mental efi&cacy of Baptism and its bearing on 
salvation were questioned by Rationalism, the 
defence was apt to be : this is part of the Divine 
will revealed in the NT, and it must simply be 
accepted. Hooker’s defence of the Church of 
England doctrine of Baptism rests largely on the 
plain sense of Jn 3^ which is taken as the final 
ruling of the Divine Lawgiver on this subject. 
This kind of appeal to Scripture is simply legalistic. 
It may further be paralleled in the strong tendency 
to interpret the NT in harmony with the OT. The 
explanation of baptism by means of circumcision 
seems to belong to a new Judaistic Christianity. 

C, The Humanism and Bationalism of 
THE EenaissaNCE.— T he Reformation was influ- 
enced by the growing interest in the natural as 
opposed to the supernatural, and the assertion of 
individual independence which marked the later 
Middle Ages. This favoured views of baptism 
which removed mystery, and which made it the 
sign, not of a man’s dependence on, but of his 
adhesion to, the Church. Baptism then becomes 
a mere symbol or a confession of faith. 

* Sprinkling and immersion. — It haa alreadj^ been noted 
that the dipping of infants continued in England after the 
custom had altered in Europe. Sprinkling became more general 
in England about 1600, and was apparently the accepted custom 
by 1640 (Denne, Contention for Truth, 1668). With regard to 
adults, the first Mennonites and Baptists received the rite by 
affusion. Mr. Shakespeare says of the former, that * they admmi- 
fitered baptism by affusion, until in 1620 a section called the 
Oollegianten, at E-hynsberg, began to immerse.’ A certain Mr. 
Blunt introduced baptism by immersion among the Particular 
Baptists at the beginning of 1642. The practice was widely taken 
up, many being baptized for the second, or for the third time, 
as the case might be. It was this that roused up Dr. Daniel 
Featley to write his book against Baptists, in which he claimed to 
dip the dippers head over ears in argument. Partly in reply to 
this work, the Baptist Churches published a Confession in 1646, 
which is their first public declaration in favour of immersion. 
* That the way and manner of the dispensing this ordinance is 
dipping or plunging the body under water : it being a sign 
must answer the thmg signified, which is the interest the 
saints have in the death, burial, and resurrection of Christ’ 
(Confessions, p. 42). For the whole subject, see Shakespeare, 
op. cit. pp. 180-189. 

The Socinians, as is clear from the Bacovian catechism of 
1619, and some Anabaptists had baptized by immersion before 
this. 

t ‘ Whether a person is to be wholly immersed, and that whether 
once or thrice, or whether he is only to be sprinkled with water, is 
not of the least consequence : Churches should be at liberty to 
adopt either according to the diversity of climates, although it 
is evident that the term baptize means ** to immerse,” and that 
this was the form used by the primitive Church ’ (InsU iv. xr. 19). 


Zwingli treated baptism as a symbol, thougb by 
no means as insignificant. ‘Baptismns est re- 
generationis symbolum . . . sed non ita ut qiii 
baptisati sunt ob id renati sunt ’ (Answer to 
Quest. 17, in a letter on some questions raised by 
a Catabaptist). Some account of his views may 
be found in Lecky’s Hist, of Rationalism. 

Socinus emphasized the confession-side of Bap- 
tism. It is — 

‘ the nte of initiation by which men, after obtaining knowledge 
of the doctrine of Christ and acquiring faith in Him, become 
bound to Christ and His disciples, or are enrolled in the Church, 
renouncing the world . . . professing, besides, that they will 
regard the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as the only Guide and 
Master m religion, and in the whole of their life and conversa- 
tion, and by their ablution and immersion and emersion, 
declaring and as it were exhibiting that they lay aside the 
defilement of sin, that they are buried with Christ, that they 
desire henceforth to die with Him and to rise to newness of life, 
and pledging themselves that they will really carry this out, 
receiving also at the same time at which this profe's^iop rrado 
and this pledge taken the symbol and sign of k - ')[» o- 

sins and even the remission itself * (Harnack, vn. iol;. 

As Harnack says, the stress is laid heie on the 
confession, and the last clause sounds like an after- 
thought. The tendency to emphasize the confession 
made in baptism was not confined to Socinianism ; 
the Anabaptists, e.g., regarded baptism mainly as 
a badge or mark distinguishing Christians from 
others (cf. art. Anabaptism, i. 410). This shows 
the influence of Rationalism in so far as it implies 
less interest in the sacramental side. 

But the ultimate influence of Rationalism is to 
be discerned in the serious issues, for the doctrine 
of baptism, raised by Biblical criticism, by the 
science of comparative religion, and by the study 
of religious experience. 

Literature.— : Hbfling, Das Sacrament der Taufe, 
2 vols., Erlangen, 1846-8; Harnack, History of Dogma, Eng 
tr., 7 vols., London, 1896-9; Hagenbach, Dogmengeschicht^, 
1845 [useful quotations] ; A. V. G. Allen, Christian Institu- 
tions, London, 1898 ; Darwell Stone, Holy Baptism^, London, 
1905; Marriott, art. ‘Baptism,’ m Smith’s DC A ; art. ‘Taufe,* 
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Roman position: Wilhelm and Scannell, Manual of Theo- 
logy, vol. ii. [1898], give a clear concise statement ; Denzinger, 
Enchiridion 5, 1874, is indispensable. 

Chumgs of ENGLAND: for mediaeval practice, consult 
Maskell, Monumenta Ritualia, vol. i. p. ccxl f. For Reforma- 
tion settlement, see index vol. to the Parker Society’s publica- 
tions; Hooker, Eccl. Pol. bk. v. [ed. Bayne in Everyman’s 
i Lib. 1909]. Besides Stone, see Tracts for the Times, Nos. 67 
and 76, and various commentators on the Articles, esp. Gibson, 
E.O,S. F. W. Robertson put forward a fresh and interesting 
view, in sennons 4 and 5 of the second series, 1889. 

LUTHERAN CHURCH : see Hbfling, whose book, besides being 
of great historic value, represents the distinctly conservative 
Lutheran attitude. 

CALYINISM: Calvin, Inst. iv. chs. xiv.-xvi. in Beveridge’s 
later tr. vol. li. [1863] ; Westminster Confession, any edition. 

Baptists : Confessions of Faith, Hanserd Knollys Soc. 1854 ; 
T. Crosby, Hist, of Baptists, 1738-40 ; Cramp, Baptist History, 
1871 ; Shakespeare, Baptist and Congregational Pioneers 2, 
1907. 

INFANT BAPTISM: W. Wall, Hist. of Infant Baptism, 1705 
[new ed., London, 1862]. H. G. WOOD. 

BAPTISM (Indian).— -In the initiatory rites 
which are peculiar to the great religions of India 
and their various sects, there is nothing which can 
be regarded as exactly parallel to Christian baptism, 
except the general fact that such rites imply ad- 
mission to or public recognition of a definite re- 
ligious status. In the Christian rite the use of 
water is based on a natural symbolism which has 
appealed to the human mind in all ages, and of this 
we have abundant examples in the purificatory 
ceremonies of all Indian religions. Hinduism 
abounds in such baptisms or washings as are 
referred to in Mk 7^. These are founded on the 
association of religious purity with water used 
either in bathing or in sprinkling the person or 
thing to he sanctified. 

In the rite of initiation into the Sikh religion we 
have the nearest approach to the form of Cliristian 
baptism ; but even in the symbolism of the rite 
there, is, as we shall see, a fundamental difference. 
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The Sikli religion, which is professed by about 
two millions of the people of the Panjab, is of com- 
paratively modern origin. Nanak, its founder, 
who Nourished in the 16th cent., was one of the 
many religious scholars of India in whose mind the 
philosophy which underlies Hinduism awakened a 
protest against the current idolatry. He Avas a 
follower of Kabir, and was also infiuenced by the 
wiitings of the Marathi poet Namdeva, w^ho 
flourished about the year A.D. 1300. Passages 
from the writings of Kabir and Namdeva are found 
incorporated in the Granth (‘the Book'), the re- 
ligious book of the Sikhs (‘disciples'). While 
Hindu pantheism easily lends itself to the support 
of polytheism and idolatry, that side of it which 
emphasizes the oneness of the Supreme Existence 
has always been cropping up in the form of 
protests against the worship of the many. Nanak 
may be taken as an example of this frequently 
repeated tendency. From the movement which he 
initiated, there emerged under him as its first 
and under his nine successors ending with Guru 
Govind Singh, a religion which, rejecting idolatry 
and caste, emphasizes the doctrine of the Divine 
unity. So far as this doctrine dissociated itself 
from its original pantheistic foundation and ap- 
proached the deistie conception, we may recognize 
in its subsequent development the influence of 
the Muhammadan religion with which it was in 
constant contact. 

The distinct religious community into which the 
followers of Nanak were ultimately organized 
bears the name of the Khdlsa, Initiation into the 
Sikh religion takes place by admission to the 
Khalsa by means of a rite called the PakuL 
The Pahul is thus described in the Life of 
Govind Singh, the last of the gurus; | 

‘ When the jjuru had returned from the hills to Anandpur, he ' 
assembled the societies of the disciples and told them that he 
required the head of a disciple, and that he who loved his guru 
should make this offering. Most of them were terror- stricken, 
and fled ; but five of them rose and offered resolutely their 
heads These five he took into a room, and told them that, as 
he had found them true, he would give them the pahul of the 
true religion. He made them bathe, and seated them side by 
side ; he dissolved purified sugar in water and stirred it with 
a two-edged dagger, and, having recited over it some verses 
taken from his Granth in praise of the Timeless One, he made 
them drink some of this sherbet ; some of it he poured on their 
heads and the rest he sprinkled on their bodies. Then, patting 
them vvith his hand, he cried with a loud voice, “Say, The 
Khalsa of the Vah Guru 1 Victory to the holy Vah Guru I” 
After he had given the pahul to these five in this manner, he 
took it likewise from them; and in this way all the rest of his dis- 
ciples were initiated, to whom he gave the name of the Khalsa, 
adding to the name of each the epithet Singh (‘lion’). Then 
he gave the order that whoever desired to be his disciple must 
always have five things with him, the names of which begin with 
the letter h, viz., his hair (kes) which must not be cut, a comb 
(karppa), a knife (katharX a sword. (kithpalX and breeches 
reaching to the knee (kachh) ; otherwise he would not consider 
him a disciple.’ 

The rite itself is older than this mention of it 
in the Life of Govind Singh, for it is referred to in 
the Life of JSfdTiak, written by Guru Arjun, the 
fifth guru, in the beginning of the 17th century. 
As it is not mentioned in the Granth, it would 
appear to be later in origin than the time of Nanak. 
It was not, however, instituted by the last guru, 
Govind Singh, who in the passage just quoted 
from his life is described as administering an old- 
established rite. 

It is by no means clear that we ought to regard 
this rite as parallel to baptism except in the mere 
fact that it marks initiation into the membership 
of a religious community. The place given to 
bathing in the description quoted is subsidiary; 
the essential parts are the drinking of the sherbet 
and the utterance of the words ‘Vah Guru!' 
In its oldest form the rite included nothing more 
^han this, and its original as well as its later pur- 
pose is to express communion and fellowship 
through joint participation in food and drink. 


This, according to all Hindu standards, is the 
ultimate test of religious fellowship, and tlie Sikh 
pahul appears to be only one form of expressing 
this fact of religious communion. It is interest- 
ing to notice that, while devotion to the guru is 
included in the ceremony, the stress is laid on the 
marks of fellowsliip. The Christian rite of baptism 
admits to the fellowship of the visible Church ; but 
the emphasis is not laid on this side of the sacra- 
ment. The sacrament of baptism expresses in 
the first instance a relation of the individual to 
God, not to the community of His people. ^ Even 
in the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, while the 
communion of believers with each other is an 
important element in the meaning of the rite, the 
thought of the believer's relation to his Lord is 
predominant in every interpretation of the sacra- 
ment. This is an illustration of a characteristic 
difference between Indian religions and Chris- 
tianity. 

In orthodox Hinduism the ceremony that ap- 
proaches nearest in its specific function to baptism 
is the Muhj ceremony, called also Upanayana 
( Skr. upa and m, ‘ leading up to a teacher,' 
‘initiation'), by which the members of the twice- 
born (dvija) castes are admitted to their respective 
privileges. The material element in this ceremony 
IS the investiture with the sacred thread ; and, as 
one part of the rite consists in investing the 
subject with a girdle made of murij grass, in the 
case of Brahmans, it is known amongst them as the 
Muhj ceremony. This investiture with the sacred 
i thread, called upamta {upa and vyd, ‘ to cover ' or 
I ‘ clothe ') or yajfiopavita because it entitles to the 
rivilege of offering sacrifices, must take place 
etween the ages of 8 and 16, 11 and 22, 12 and 24, 
in the Brahman, Ksatriya, and Vai^ya castes 
respectively. 

Bathing is not an integral part of this ceremony. 
The yajhopavita, or sacred thread, which in the 
case of the Brahman is a triple thread of cotton 
yarn, in the case of the Ksatriya of hemp, and in 
the case of the Vaisya of wool, is placed over the 
left shoulder and allowed to hang down on the 
right side of the wearer. At the time of investi- 
ture the youth is placed with his face turned 
towards the sun, and is made to walk round a fire 
thiee times. Then the guru, taking the thread 
in his hand, consecrates it by repeating the Gdyairi, 
the invocation to Savitr, the sun, taken from 
Pigveda, iii. 62. 10 — tat savitur varenyam hhargo 
devasya dhlmahi dhiyo yo nah prachodaydt, ‘ that 
we may attain the glorious light of the god Savitr, 
may he further our prayer.' 

After the thread is put on, the youth takes a 
staff* in his hand (of different kinds of wood, ac- 
cording to caste) and goes forth to beg alms. This 
alms he begs of his mother, or, if she is dead, of his 
maternal aunt, and, failing her, of a sister. This 
symbolizes a covenant to support his guru and 
himself. 

The next step is the learning of the sandhyd, 
or prayers appointed for the principal parts of the 
day, morning, noon, and evening. 

The last act of the ceremony is the mauhji- 
handhxnn, or the tying on of a girdle of rmmj grass. 
Before the girdle is put on, the guru teaches the 
boy the Savitr mantra. Bending with his right 
knee on the ^ound and saluting the ^ru with 
namaskdr, he says, ‘Repeat to me the Savitr 
•mantra.^ Then tlie guru, wrapping the hands of 
the boy with his garment, takes hold of them 
with both his hands and makes him repeat the 
mantra, at first line by line, and finally the whole. 
The young man thus mitiated enters on the Brah- 
machdri{^ disciple *) period of his life (see Asrama). 

Now, while sdl the external features of baptism 
are absent from this rite, there is a certain mner 
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resemblance between the two in the place which 
each occupies in the scheme of the religious life. 
The most striking fact in connexion with the 
Hindu rite is that by virtue of its performance the 
initiated ranks as twice-born. The idea that a 
certain act of religion maiks the second birth 
presents a parallel to the Christian idea of baptism, 
whether regarded as ‘a^ sensible sign’ or as a 
sacrament carrying with it a spiritual effect, in its 
relation to regeneration. Looking beneath the 
outward surface of the rite, may we not recognize 
in it the expression of a deep human conviction 
that man as he enters this world is not fit for his 
spiritual kingdom, that he must be born again if 
he is to possess it ? ‘ Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God’ (Jn 3^). 

If we look for any parallel to baptism in the 
Zoroastrian religion, which, although the ancient 
home of the faith is in more northern lands, is 
to-day an Indian religion, we may find ic in the 
ceremony called Naiijot^ by which Parsi children, 
both boys and girls, receive religious initiation after 
they have attained the age of six years and three 
months. Indeed the modern Parsi sometimes actually 
speaks of it as baptism. The name Naujot indi- 
cates that it marks the beginning of a new religious 
authorization, the outward symbol of which is the 
investiture with the sudra^ or sacred shirt, and 
the Jcusti, or sacred thread, a thread of seventy-two 
strands worn round the body. In this ceremony 
the officiating priest recites verses from the Avesta 
Scriptures, and with his own hands places the 
mdra on the boy or girl to be initiated, and binds 
the sacred thread. On each side stands a brazier 
from which flames arise, fed by pieces of fragrant 
sandal- wood ; and, while the verses are being 
chanted, grains of rice are thrown towards the 
recipient of the ordinance. The Nmjot is fre- 
quently made the occasion of a great social 
gathering, followed by a feast in which sometimes 
many hundreds of persons participate. So much 
does the social aspect predominate over the re- 
ligious, that the chanting of the priest is sometimes 
drowned by the strains of a brass hand discoursing 
the most secular and jovial airs. The sense of 
incongruity is felt by any one who tries to associate 
the ceremony with a spiritual purpose. In their 
origin such ceremonies had, no doubt, a religious 
meaning ; but they have to a large extent lost it, 
and have become the badges of a community rather 
than a vehicle of spiritu^ instruction. An inter- 
pting fact in connexion with the Naujot ceremony 
is its administration to girls as well as to boys. 
The Parsi woman wears the sacred thread. No 
Hindu woman can wear it. 

In the light of such developments the high 
spiritual significance of Christian hapfcism stands 
out more clearly ; but even Christian baptism may 
lose its higher meaning if the purpose which it 
subserves as a mark of the Christian faith be per- 
mitted to overshadow its meaning for the indivi- 
duai soul, 

Literaturb. — See under Initiation. 

D. Mackichan. 

BAPTISM (Jewish). — The fact that Judaism 
gained accessions from the Gentile world gave rise 
to an application of the practice of ceremonial 
ablution altogether new in Jewish religious life, 
viz., the baptism of proselytes. Precisely as the 
rite of bathing after cohabitation or nocturnal 
pollution was, in the period after the destruction 
of the Temple, regarded by the Rabbis both as a 
purification and as a kind of consecration for 
intercourse with the sacred words of the Law, 
so was the bathing of proselytes considered as at 
once a purification from heathenism and an initia- 
tion ^ or consecration of the convert before Ms 
admission amongst the people of God. It was a 


ceremony not unlike Christian baptism so far as 
the individual who desired to become a Jew was 
conducted to the hath, and there immersed himself 
in the presence of the Rabbis, who recited to him 
portions of the Law. The proper term, however, 
is the * immersion of proselytism ’ (nn: as it 

is designated, by Rashi. 

The antiquity of proselyte baptism. — Epictetus, the Stoic 
philosopher, who taught in Rome till a.d. 94, and subsequently 
lived at Nicopolis, in Epirus, had heard of the practice, and 
speaks of it, indeed, as a matter of common knowledge. In his 
conversations, as recorded by the historian Arrian, prefect of 
Cappadocia, he illustrates the maxim that a man’s profession of 
faith should be carried out in practical life, by referring to the 
fact that many Hellenes are called, or call themselves, Jews, 
Syrians, or Egyptians, simply because they have adopted the 
reli^ous usages of one or other of those peoples. But, he pro- 
ceeds, when a man goes only half-way in such a matter, it is 
usually said of him that ‘he is no Jew, but has merely the 
semblance of one ’ : while, if he takes upon himself the arduous 
life of ‘ the baptized and :he elect.' he ia really what he calls 
himself (VIZ a Jew).* 

In the Rabbinical literature Mechitta^ on Ex 1248) it is stated 
that a lady named Valeria, along with her female slaves, was 
received into Judaism by a bath of immersion. This story may 
possibly go back to a time at least equally remote. The Babylonian 
Talmud (Febkamdth^ fol. 46a, at foot) contains the tradition that 
Eliezer and Joshua, who both flourished towards the end of the 
1st cent. A.D., disagreed in their views regarding the conditions 
under which a proselyte should be received, Rabbi Eliezer assert- 
ing that circumcision without immersion, Rabbi Joshua that im- 
mersion without circumcision, was sufficient. It has been handed 
down as the admittedly valid finding that both immersion and 
circumcision, and— in theory at least— an oblation as well, were 
indispensable conditions of admission to the Jewish communion. 

We have thus good authority for believing that proselyte 
baptism was practised towards the end of the 1st century. It is 
probable, however, that till about this time baptism was not 
regarded by all teachers or in all countries as a ceremony asso- 
ciated with the act of embracing Judaism. In view of this 
circumstance the silence of certain writers, in passages of their 
works where a reference to the practice might have been ex- 
pected, loses the force which has sometimes been attributed to 
this particular case of testimonium e silentio.f In one passage 
of the Mishna, proselyte baptism seems to be merely a bath of 
ceremonial purification, which the proselyte must take as one 
who ‘ comes from the foreskin. The ceremonial of the practice 
likewise would be developed gradually, Making all the reserva- 
tions necessary in view of the diffusion, conception, and various 
forms of the rite, we may safely assume that the Jewish baptism 
of proselytes was not of later origin than Christian baptism. 

According to Talmudic testimony, the baptism of 
proselytes took the form of an immersion carried 
out in accordance with the Rabbinical regulations 
for ceremonial purification, and in presence of three, 
or at least two, witnesses. The candidate, if a male, 
was first of all circumcised, and when the wound 
had healed [this is left out of account in Fes, viii. 8] 
he was taken to the bath. While he stood in the 
water the Rabbis (‘disciples of the wise’) who 
happened to be among the witnesses once more 
recited to him some of the great and the lesser 
commandments. Then the convert made a complete 
immersion, and stepped forth as a fully privileged 
Israelite. A female was, for modesty’s sake, taken 
to the water by women, the ‘ disciples of the wise,’ 
as legal witnesses, standing behind the curtain that 
served as a door. She was then placed in water up 
to the neck, and, while she remained in this posi- 
tion, the Rabbis, without seeing her, but within 
hearing, gave their prelection upon the command- 
ments. She thereafter drew her head under water, 
and at that moment it was necessary for the 
witnesses to look on ; then, as she came out of the 
bath, the men retired with averted faces. The bap- 

* Dissert. Bpicteti^ ii. 9 (ed. Upton, London, 1841, i. 214 f.) : 
orav S* avaXa^-y to irddos TO rov /SejSajot/jtevov ical yprjfievov, rare /cal 
ecrrc rtp ovtl xal KoXelrai TovSaio?. The perfect participles are 
conclusive. 

t This applies specially to Philo Alex., Josephus (Ant xm, 
ix., XX. ii.), and Juvenal (Sat. xiv. 96). 

X Pes. viii. 8 : ‘ A mourner may bathe and eat his pesach in the 
evening, but not along with the sacred meats. One who receives 
news of a death and one who gathers bones [a gravedigger] may 
bathe and eat (his pesach) along with the sacred meats. A prose- 
lyte who has become a proselyte on the evening before the pesach 
[i.e. the day before] (concerning him) the school of Shammai 
says : “ He may bathe and eat his pesach in the evening.” But 
the school of Hillel says : “ One who comes from the foreskin is 
as one who comes from the grave.”' Note that, according to 
Nu 1916 , one who touches a grave remains unclean for seven days. 
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tism of a proselyte could not legally be performed 
Dy night, or on a Sabbath or any other holy day.* * * § 
This description is to be understood as one of con- 
stitutive validity. Baptism, according to it, must 
be administered by orthodox Judaism whenever 
proselytes are to be received into its community. 

The necessity of proselyte baptism was argued 
by the Talmudic scholars from the fact that, 
according to Ex 19^°- the Israelites Avere com- 
manded ‘ to sanctify themselves’ before the deliver- 
ance of the Law at Sinai. That sanctification 
involved ablution, but was designed by the Avriter 
as a necessary condition of meeting with Deity. 
The Rabbis, hoAvever, believed that this act was 
ordained in view of the holy covenant Avhieh was 
to be completed by a sacrifice (Ex 24^'^), but Avhich 
was about to be instituted from the Divine side by 
the giving of the Law (Ex 20). They thus assumed 
that even at that early stage an ablution Avas the 
ordained means of gaining admission into the 
covenant, t We find, however, that proselyte bap- 
tism was regarded also as a bath of purification, 
designed to remove the uncleanness of heathenism 
(cf. the passage of the Mishna, Pes. viii. 8, already 
cited). Thus, in the case of a woman who Avas 
desirous of embracing Judaism, and who had taken 
the bath required after menstruation, this act was 
credited to her by a certain Rabbi Joshua as equiva- 
lent to the bath required of proselytes. J It is a 
current opinion among Christian theologians that 
baptism (of children) takes the place of circum- 
cision. The incident just referred to might suggest 
the idea that proselyte baptism Avas originally 
sanctioned by JeAvish teachers anxious to make 
converts, as a more agreeable rite than the other. 
This surmise, hoAvever, has not a shred of evidence 
to support it j while in the case mentioned by 
Josephus {Ant. XX, ii. 4), circumcision was simply 
remitted. 

From the fact that the JeAvish religion claimed 
to be a Divine revelation, and from such utterances 
as that of Philo [de Fcen. L), ‘ the proselyte comes 
from darkness into light,’ or the Rabbinical prin- 
ciple that ‘ the proselyte is like a newborn child,’ 
it would be erroneous to infer that the baptism 
of proselytes was the rite of initiation into the 
mysteries of the JeAvish religion. As a matter of 
fact, the baptism was ahvays preceded by instruc- 
tion in religious doctrine, and thenceforward there 
were no further revelations to be made. The 
Rabbinical principle just quoted, to judge from its 
discussion amongst the teachers themselves, Avas 
concerned exclusively with the civil^ relations of 
the proselyte ; he was required, on this interpreta- 
tion, to alienate himself entirely from his former 
interests, and even from his still heathen kindred ; 
he must not inherit their property, he cannot 
commit incest Avith them, etc.§ 

Our prefatory note regarding the characteristics 
of proselyte baptism is thus confirmed by these 
early references. This testimony, at the very 
most, encourages the idea that the ceremony in 
question, with its twofold signification, was not 
seldom understood as merely a bath of purifica- 
tion. 

Literati'rk.— R abbinic texts (Talmudic, etc.) are collected by 
H. Ainsworth, Annotations on the Pentateuch, 1612 li. (at 
Gn 17); John Lightfoot, Horae Hebraicae (at Mt36), J, A. 
Bengel, Ueber das Alter der judisehen Proselytentauje, 1814; 
M Schtieckenburger, Ueber d. Alter d.jud. Proselytentaufe 
und deren Zusammenhang mit dem jokann. u. christl. Ritus, 
Berlin, 1828 (pp. 4-32 are a survey of the older literature); 
E Schurer, GJV^, lii. 129 ff.; artt. ‘Baptism,” by S. Krauss, 
and ‘ Proseh te,’ by E. G Hirsch, mJE; also art. ‘ Proselyte,’ 
by R C. Porter, in HDB. W. BRANDT. 

* All this IS set forth in the Bab. Talmud, YebhdmbtL fol 46-47. 

t Bab. Yebhdinoth, fol. 46 a, 6 ; Kerithdth, fol. 9 a. 

I Bab. YebhdmOth, 46 b ; cf. the Heb. commentators. 

§ ’DT ptop3 n’UnJB' "13 : Mishna, Yebhdmdth, xi. 2 ; Bab. 
7ebh. tol 62 a ; Jerus. Yehh. fol. 4 a, etaliis locis. 


BAPTISM (Muhammadan).— Historically con- 
sidered, the Muslim rite of purificatory ablution, 
wudu' and ghusl (see Muhammadanism, § 6), 
goes hack to divergent forms of Christian baptism. 
Muhammad and his early followers were called by 
the heathen Arabs Sabseans a name applied 
also in the Qur’an (ii. 59, v. 73, xxii. 17) to a sect 
mentioned vrith respect beside the Jews and the 
Christians. This name, evidently, is derived from 
the Aramaic root 5a6a‘, or mSa’, ‘to dip,’ ‘immerse,’ 
and means ‘dippers,’ or ‘ baptizers,’ and was used 
originally for ditferent heretical Christian sects of 
Hemerobaptists, Elkesaites iq.v.), and Mandseans 
[q.v.\ Avho practised frequent) ceremonial ablution 
(see Wellhausen, p. 236 f. ; in 1st ed. p. 205 if. ). 
Of baptism, however, in the precise sense, no trace 
appears in Islam, although mere are many stories 
in European crusading legend of Muslims who 
accepted it ; and that some distinguished Muslims 
were knighted by Christians, Avith all the necessary 
ceremonies, appears to he practicaUy certain (Lane- 
Poole, Saladin, p. 387 ff.). 

Baptism among Christians is regarded by Mus- 
lims as an initiatory rite of purification, parallel 
Avith circumcision. A very curious description of 
the rite, as viewed by them, is given by al-Biruni, 
from Abu-l-]@[usain al-Ahwazi, in his Chronology 
of Ancient Nations (tr. Sachau, p. 288 ff.). He 
introduces it under Epiphany, in giving an account 
of the calendar of the Melkite Syrian Christians in 
KhAvarizm, as Epiphany for the Oriental Church is 
a commemoration of the baptism of Christ. This 
description is either fanciful and imaginary or is 
of some obscure local rite. It agrees with none of 
the great Oriental rites. In Egypt the Copts used 
to observe the Eve of Epiphany {lailat aPghitds), 
the 10th of Tuba (=the 17th or 18th of January}, 
as a great river-festival, plunging into the Nile as 
a memorial of the baptism of Christ, and believing 
that on that night it could prevent and cure afl 
illnesses. In this festival and usage the Muslims 
also joined, and al-Mas'udi, who was in Egypt in 
A.D. 942, describes it as a great popular ceremony 
i presided over by the I^hid himself [Muruj adh- 
dhahab, ii. 364 £ of Paris ed.). It is now observed 
by Copts only, and by them not to any great 
extent. Even the plunging into the Epiphany 
tank in churches has become CTeatly disused, and 
the foot-washing of Maundy Thursday has taken 
its place. For the religious ceremony see The 
Blessing of the Waters on the Eve of the Epiphany ^ 
by John, Marquess of Bute, London, 1901. Bub 
among Muslims there is at least one curious custom 
which appears to he a survival. In the mosque of 
ad-DashtutI, just outside of the Bah ash-Shariya 
at Cairo,’ there is a well and a tank {maghtis\ and 
it is the popular belief that if any one afflicted Avith 
a fever {hummd) plunges into the tank three times 
in three weeks he Avill he healed {Al-hitat al-jadida, 
iv. 112). Others make the healing" power of this 
maghtis much more general, and describe how the 
sick folk descend into it by the light of a candle 
(Michell, Egyptian Calendar^ p. 122). 

One obscure passage in the (Jur’an has generally 
been held by Muslims to he an allusion to baptism, 
and most translators of the Qur’an have accepted 
that view. In Qur’an ii. 132, after the story of 
Abraham, how he was a hxinlf of the primitive 
religion as contrasted Avibh the faiths of the Jews 
and Christians, there is an exclamatory outburst, 
‘ The kind of dipping [or dip, dhgha) of Allah ! 
And who is better than Allah as to a kind of fflp- 
ping (or dip) ? And we are worshippers of him.’ 
The precise syntactical construction of dhgha we 
need not here consider. It is plain that, lexico- 
graphically, in the oldest Arabic usage (imw, x. 
319 ff.) the word means either the act of fflppmg 
one thing into another, as, e.g.^ a camel dips its lips 



into water ; or the thing into which something else 
is dipped. Thus sihgha came to be the regular word 
for * aye/ and sihgh is used in Qur’an xxiii. 20 for 
‘sauce.’ The oldest exegetical tradition (Tabari’s 
Tafslr, i. 423) sees in Qur. ii. 132 a reference to 
Christian baptism. It differs only as to the nature 
of ‘the hind of dipping of Allah/ some holding 
that it is the Jitrat Allah, the original nature in 
which Allah constituted all creatures, and from 
'which Jews and Christians are perverted only by 
their parents (see Krehl, in SSGW, hist.-phii. 
Klasse, July 1st, 1870, p. 99), and others that it 
is Islam, the religion (din) of Allah. 

In the great scholastic commentary Mafdtlh al~ 
ghaih of Razi (d. a.d. 1209) a considerable advance 
is made, and the idea of ‘dipping’ has become 
distinctly ‘ dyeing ’ (i. 505). The first explanation 
is that the ‘dyeing’ of Allah is the religion of 
Islam, and that it is so called {a) because Chris- 
tians dip their children in a yellow water and say 
that it is a purification, and that they have thereby 
become Christians ; or (5) because Jews and Chris- 
tians dye their children in their respective faiths, 
in the sense that they instil these into them (said 
to be a possible meaning of the Arabic) ; or (c) 
because tne form of Islam appears evidently from 
the traces left by purification and prayer, as Allah 
has said (Qur. xlviii. 29), ‘ Their signs are on their 
faces from the trace of prostration/ t.e. the mark 
of dust on the forehead ; or (d) the difierence be- 
tween the true faith and the false is as evident as 
that between colours or dyes. Or it may be the 
original nature of man mentioned above, or circum- 
cision ; but Razi inclines to the first view. 

It may, however, be doubted whether any idea 
of baptism was in Muhammad’s mind. To him 
baptism would have suggested either witdu^ or 
gJmsl, which, indeed, had sprung from it.* The 
chapter in which the word sibgha occurs is called 
‘ Of the Heifer/ from a section (w. 63-68) evidently 
derived from Nu 19, which prescribes how a red 
heifer should be slaughtered and burned and its 
ashes used for ritual purification (‘Red Heifer’ in 
Hastings’ DR iv. 207 fi’.). Further, the same root 
saba, used in Qur. ii. 132, is that used in Aramaic 
for the purificatory dipping connected with the 
ritual of the Red Heifer (Levy, Chaldaisches War- 
terhuch, p. 312, s.v.). It seems, then, at least 
possible that Muhammad had in mind some such 
process, and not either baptism or dyeing. That 
the oldest exegetical tradition should be in error 
is not surprising. The earliest interpreters of the 
Qur’an were evidently as far from a genuine oral 
tradition going back to Muhammad himself as 
were the translators of the LXX from a tradition 
going back to the Hebrew prophets. 


Literature.— Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums^ 
Berlin, 1897 ; Lane-Poole, Saladin and the Fall of the Kinqdon 
Jerusalem^ London, 1898 ; al-Biruni, Chronology of Ancien 
Wa^^on«, tr. Sachau, London, 1879 ; John, Marquess of Bute 
AA " ^ aters on the JSoe of the Epiphany. London 

1901; Michell, Egyptian Calendar, London, 1900; Krehl 
Ueber die Koranische Lehre von der Predestination,’ in SSGW 
hist.-phil Klasse, July 1st, 1870; Levy, Chaldaisches Worter 
buck, Leipzig, 1866. D. B. MACDONALD. 


(Polynesian). — A rite closely resem- 
bung baptism has been observed in some of the 
Polynesian Islands. The best- known custom is 
that of New Zealand. For five days after the birth 
of a child both the mother and the infant are tabu, 
and remain in a sacred house. The women of the 
neighbourhood then assemble and give the child its 
first name, meanwhile dipping a twig in water and 
sprinkling the infant ynth it. Some months later, 
at the feast of the giving of the (second) name, the 
JoAwTwa (jpnest) dips a twig in water and sprinkles 
the child s head, uttering formulas in an archaic 
and practically unintelligible dialect, the words 


varying according to sex. In the northern island 
of New Zealand the child was not sprinkled, but 
was immersed. In both islands the infant was dedi- 
cated to Tn, the god of war, and the mother was 
forbidden to see the ceremony, although, on rare 
occasions, young people were allowed to be present. 
An additional baptism was also performed when a 
boy reached the age of eight, that he might become 
strong and manly. In the Fiji Islands the first bath 
of a child was celebrated with a feast, although this 
is hardly baptism. On the other hand, there is at 
least an approach to baptism in the custom observed 
in the island of Rotuma, by which the chief rubbed 
the face, gums, and lips of the newborn child with 
a mixture of sea-water and coconut oil ; while in 
the island of Uvea the birth of an infant was cele- 
brated with a feast, at which the child’s head was 
sprinkled with water. The ceremony has been de- 
scribed as the removal of the tabu which rests upon 
the newborn child. 

Literature. — Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologie der Natur- 
volker,^ vi. 131-133 (Leipzig, 1872); Floss, Das Kind^, i. 258 
(Leipzig, 1884); ReviHe, Les Religions despeuples non-civilisis, 
li. iii. (Pans, 1883). LOUIS H. GrAY. 

BAPTISM (Teutonic).— The practice of sprink- 
ling children with water shortly after birth, as 
found amor^ many aboriginal races, prevailed also 
among the Teutons in heathen times. In the 2nd 
cent. A.D. the famous physician Galen had learned 
that it was their custom to immerse the infant 
directly after birth in cold river- water ; and about 
the same period, as well as later, it is recorded by 
Greek writers that the inhabitants of the Rhine 
country, who are designated Celts, but who were 
unquestionably Teutons, employed the river as a 
test of legitimacy, immersing all their infants 
therein in the belief that the illegitimate would 
sink. Unfortunately our authorities for the 
southern Teutons, and, to a large extent, those 
for the northern, yield no evidence regarding this 
primitive rite, the reason being that those authori- 
ties date almost entirely from Christian times, 
when Christian baptism had become the general 
custom. On the other hand, the practice finds 
frequent mention in the Icelandic sagas and the 
Eddie poetry. It is there spoken of as au$a vatni. 

* to sprinkle with water,’ and in the sources it is 
clearly discriminated from sUra, ‘to cleanse,’ ‘to 
baptize ’ in the Christian sense. 

The writings in which the expression occurs 
belong in all likelihood to the Christian period, 
but the people spoken of as actually observing the 
practice were certainly pagans (cf. K. Maurer, 
Wass&rwdhe, 6ff.). The custom probably took its 
rise in religious ceremonial. By the Teutons, as 
by many other races, water was thought to be the 
habitat of supernatural, and especially of beneficent, 
powers, and the act of suffusion therefore brought 
the child under the influence of these. Hence 
the claim of the master-magician in the Hdvamdl 
(v. 158) ; ‘This I can make sure when I suffuse a 
man-child with water— he shall not fall when he 
fights in the host ; no sword shall bring him low.’ 
The rite was performed by the child’s father, or by 
one nea7.‘ of kin, or by some person of standing with 
whom the father was socially on familiar terms. 

Intimately connected with this initiation by 
water was the act of naming the child. Both 
ceremonies, in fact, were performed at the same 
time by one and the same person, and between 
the infant and the name-giver there was thus 
constituted a sjjecial bond of union, which was 
of life-long duration, and was signalized by the 
name-giver’s bestowing a gift upon the child at 
the ceremony itself. In connexion with the birth 
of Harald Grdfeld, for instance, we are told that 
‘Eirikr and Gunnhild had a son whom Haraldr 
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Haarfager suffused with water, and to whom he 
gave the name, ordaining that he should be king 
after his father Eirik’ {R&imsJcringla, ed. F. 
Jdnsson, i. 161). In virtue of this act of naming* 
which counted as the first legal transaction relative 
to the child, the latter acquired its status, so to 
speak, as a 1mm an being, and was admitted into 
the legal union of consanguinity. Hence, while 
initiation by water was in the first instance a 
religious function, the giving of the name was 
a legal one ; as both were performed by the same 
individual, however, the former soon acqiiiied a 
legal significance likewise. So long as a child had 
not gone through the ceremony of suffusion its 
life was as fully at the father’s disposal as that 
of a child who had taken no nourishment ■ he 
might expose it, or even kill it. After suffusion, 
however, the child enjoyed the full legal protection 
involved in consanguinity. This legal provision 
still remained in force in the legislation of the 
Northern Teutons even after the introduction of 
Christianity, and when baptism had superseded 
the older rite ; according to the earlier Norwegian 
law, indeed, the murder of an unbaptized child 
was much more leniently dealt with than that of 
one who had been baptized. This distinction was 
not abolished till king Magnus Erlingsson altered 
the law in the latter half of the 12th century. 
The provincial codes of Sweden and Denmark stul 
retain traces of this ancient heathen point of view. 
Even when the slayer was a stranger, i.e. a person 
other than the parents, a much more moderate 
wergeld was exacted by Swedish law if the victim 
was still a heathen, i.e, unbaptized. Similar 
enactments are found in the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Frankish codes. 

In the legislation of the Southern Teutons, no 
doubt, it was the ceremony of naming rather than 
that of baptism that gained prominence as the 
function which brought the child under the higher 
protection of the law. From this circumstance 
It is inferred by Maurer that the rite of initiation 
by water was not of Teutonic origin at all, but 
was adopted from the Christian peoples with 
whom the Northern Teutons came into contact 
upon the islands of the Western Sea. Bearing 
in mind, however, the genuinely Teutonic principle, 
still firmly rooted among many Teutonic peoples, 
that baptism invests the child with a higher 
legal status, and, above all, the fact that through- 
out practically the entire Teutonic race a child’s 
right of inheritance first becomes operative at 
its baptism — regulations never found among non- 
Teutonic peoples— we feel that Maurer’s con- 
tention is untenable. The circumstance that 
among the Southern Teutons the ceremony of 
naming, as marking the child’s entrance into his 
higher legal rights, took the leading place, and that, 
further, this ceremony was fixed for the ninth day 
after birth, goes rather to show the influence of 
the Roman practice of naming the child and pre- 
senting him in the temple on the dies licstricus. 


Literature. — K. Maurer, * tiber die Wasserweihe des ger- 
manischen Heidentums ' d. k. Bayr. Akad, der IFwa, 

Cl. i. vol. XV. pt. ill., Munich, 1880) ; K. Miillenhofif, Deutsche 
Altertum^unde, iv. 314, 632 fE. (Berlin, 1900); H. Pfannen- 
schmid, Das Weihwasser im heidm^chen u. christliehen Cultm 
(Hanover, 1869) ; W, Mannhardt, Germanische Mythen 
(Berlin, 1868), 310 ff. ; J. Grimm, Deutsche Recktsalterturmr ^ 
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BAPTISM BY BLOOD. — Two uses of the 
exprepion ‘baptism by blood’ must be dis- 
tinguished : (1) a literal use as applied to the 
practices of pre-Christian and ethnic religion, and 
(2) a metaphorical use, denoting the sufferings of 
Christian martyrs. 

{!) -Literal %ise , — ^Among all primitive races the 
blood of beasts or of men plays an important part in 


religious ceremonies. In the East especially it 
had peculiar purgative and propitiatory properties 
ascribed to it, as being the seat and vehicle of life. 
The^ ancient Arabs sprinkled blood to lay evil 
spirits (cf. Wellhausen, Bests arab, Eeidentum^f 
127), and similar act was observed in Vedic 
ritual (ef. Hillebrandt, Vedische Op/er und Zauher, 
176, 179). Hebrew notions concerning blood were 
so far ^iritualized that there is only one instance 
in the OT (1 K 22^^) which can properly be described 
as indicating a merely superstitious or magical 
use of blood (cf. Hastings’ DB i. 257, s.v, ‘Bath, 
Bathing’). For its eminoyment in Jewish cere- 
monial see separate artt. Covenant, Pueifica- 
TION, Sacrifice. Hellenic ritual is not without 
examples of cathartic sprinkling of blood (cf. 
Apollonius Rhod. Argonaut, iv. 704 f. ; ^schylus, 
Bum. 2821), and in the Roman Lupercalia there 
was a piacular use of dog’s and goat’s blood (cf. 
Warde Fowler, Boman Festivals, 311). But it 
was probably at a somewhat late date and under 
the influence of prevailing Eastern cults that the 
practice of immersion in blood, resulting in moral 
cleanness, was brought into the Empire. In the 
Tauroholium and Criobolium (Hsemobolium, cf. 
Orelli’s CIL, No. 2334) the worshipper, issuing 
drenched with blood of bull or ram from the pit 
over which the beast had been slaughtered, was 
regarded as being cleansed from his sins and ready 
for eternity (cl ‘taurobolio criobolioque renatus 
in seternum,’ Berlin OIL vi. 510). See separate 
artt. Cricbclium, Great Mcther, Tabrobclium. 
For savage rites of purification by blood-sprinkling, 
cf. J. G. Frazer, Adorns Attis Osiris, 251 ; and for 
Scandinavian and German parallels, cf. Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologies^ i. 45 ; and U. Jabn, Opfer- 
, gebrduche, 31. Cf. also p. 372^ 

{2) Metaphorical use . — In the Christian Church 
allusion is very early made to a baptism by blood 
in connexion with martyrdom, roly carp (a.d. 
156), who stripped himself of his garments at 
the stake, may very well have wished to signify 
by so doing a preparation for baptism by blood 
and fire ; and although the action seems to have 
been unusual enough to attract the attention of 
Lucian, who in his de morte Peregrini describes 
Peregrinus as making a similar preparation foi 
death, ^ it was probably not the first time that a 
Christian martyr tried to carry out in his own 
person the prophecy of Mk 10®^ (cf. H. F. Stewart, 
Invocation of Saints, 54, 55). The germ of the 
idea that death for Christ had the eftect of baptism, 
viz., remission of sin, is found in Melito of Sardis 
(c.^ 170 A.D.), who in an extant fragment (ed. Otto, 
XU.) says that two things confer forgiveness of sins, 
viz., baptism and suffering for Christ. Hermas 
{Pastor, iii., Simil. 9, § 28) says much the same : 

‘ Omnium eorum deleta sunt delicta, quia propter 
nomen Filii Dei mortem obierunt.’ 

But the first definite mention of baptism by 
blood in Christian literature is probably a passage 
in the Passio S, Perpetuce (A.D. 202) : ‘ a sanguine 
ad sanguinem ah obstetrice ad retiarium lotura 
post partum secundo baptismo' {Passio S. Per- 
petuce, 118). To about the same date may be 
assigned the de Baptismo of Tertullian, who says : 

‘ est quidem nobis etiara secundum lauacrum, unum 
et ipsum, sanguinis scilicet, de quo dominus, habeo, 
inquit, baptismo tingui, cum iam tinctus fuisset ’ 
{de Baptismo, 16, cf. Lupton’s ed. adloc.]. 

The distinction between the first and second 
baptism made by Tertullian in this passage and 
elsewhere is maintained by the anonymous author 
of de Pebaptismate, and by Cyprian, who says {de 
Exhort. Martyr, praef. 3) that the first baptism 
(by water) gives remission of sins, while the second 
(by blood) gives union with God and man, or the 
final victory of God and Christ. 
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Origen holds that baptism by blood excludes 
the possibility of sin, and ventures to assert its 
superiority over baptism by water (Mom. in J ud» 
vii. 473 ; cf. Redepenning, Origenes, ii, 28). 

These notions, struck out under stress of per- 
secution, were taken up in times of peS'C® later 
writers, e,g» Ambrose, Augustine, Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, Gregory of Nazianzus, and Gennadius, and 
became the established teaching, until finally 
scholastic divinity definitely adopted^ the schenie of 
hciptisTnuTn sanguinis ctgucB JlctTninis^ (sc. spiritus 
sanoti) (cf. Thomas Aq. Sumnia, p. iii., c[. xi. xii., 
where baptism by blood is assigned a higher place 
than the other two). 

It is doubtless possible to regard the expression 
baptism by blood, fire, tears as merely rhetorical 
{so DCA i. 169, s.v. ‘Baptism’); but Hagenbach 
{History of Christian Doctrine^, i. 286) points out 
that the parallel between the efficacy of water and 
blood rests upon the antithesis which the Fathers 
desired to maintain between man’s free will and 
the influence of Divine Grace. ^ In baptism by 
water man appears as a passive recipient ; in 
baptism by blood he contributes something of his 
own. 

Literature. — H. Dodwell, Dissertationes CyprianiccB 
Bremen, 1690; J. G. Frazer, Admis Attis Osiris^ London, 
1907 ; F. W. Gass, ‘ Das christliche Martyrtum in den ersten 
Jahrhunderten ’ in Zeitschrift fur die hiUonsche Theologie^ 
Gotha, 1859; Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie‘^, Berlin, 1875; 
Hagenbach, History of Christian Doctrine^ (Eng. tr., Edin- 
burgh, 1880); U, Jahn, Die deutschen Opfergebrauche, Breslau, 
1884; J. M. Lupton, Tertulhan de Baptismo, Cambridge, 
1908 ; H. F. Stewart, Doctrina Romanensium de Invocatione 
Sanctorunif London, 1907. H. F. StEWAKT. 

BAQILANL^Baqilani (tA.H. 403= A.D. 1012) 
was initiated into the system of orthodox theology 
associated with the Ash*arites— so named from^ the 
founder of the school — by his teacher Mugahid, a 
pupil of Ash'ari himself (t a.h. 324=a.d. 936) and 
Baiiili (tA.H. 327 =a.d. 938). The aim of this 
school was to safeguard the doctrines of the Qur’an 
against the rationalistic tendencies of the Mu*ta- 
zSites, and at the same time to maintain a con- 


ciliatory attitude towards the claims of reason and 
the philosophy which contended for the rational 
interpretation of the Qur’an and the exclusion of 
all its irrational elements. Baqilani, in his endea- 
vour to hold the balance even between the two 
conflicting parties, was regarded by some as simply 
a Mu* tazilite, Le. a rationalist and an infidel, but 
the majority saw in him the champion of orthodoxy 
among the Ash'arites. His whole active life was 
given to his polemic against the liberalism of the 
Mu tazilites. That he had a potent influence upon 
Muslim theology may be inferred from the fact that 
his opinions are cited in conjunction with those of 
al-Ghazali(t a.h. 505=A.D. 1111), the greatest theo- 
logian of Islam, and his teacher Juwaini (t a.h. 478 
= a.d. 1085), by ibn Taimiya (t A.H. 728 = A.D. 
1327) in his Letters (Cairo, 1323), p. 62, by Qushgi 
(t A.H. 879= A.D. 1474) in his Commentary on Tusi’s 
(tA.H. 672 =a.d. 1273) ‘System of Doctrine,’ 
(Tagrid), Treatise ii. , ‘ Inquiry concerning the will,’ 
and by many others. Baqilani’s system is prac- 
tically that of Ash'ari (see AL-Ash'AB!, p. Ill), 
although he certainly grafted several philosophical 
doctrines upon the orthodox theology, such as the 
doctrine of atoms, the doctrine of empty space, the 
idea that the will (especially in God) abhors the 
contrary of the thing willed, and that one accident 
cannot become the substratum of a second. The 
extant dicta of Baqilani, however, are too meagre 
to substantiate any further differpces of note. 

All we know of his external life is that he was 
bom in humble circumstances, his father being a 
greengrocer in Basra, and that he held the office of 
a judge in the same city. From the latter fact 
comes the title by which he is best known, viz., 
5adi Abu Bakr, but his full name was Ahu Bakr 
Ahmed ibn Ali ibn at-Taiyib al-Baqilfini. 

M. Horten. 

BARASHNUM, BARESHNUM.— See Puri- 
fication (Iranian). 

BAR COCHBA, BAR KOCHBA — See 
Messiahs (Pseudo-). 


BARDS. 


Breton (E. Anwyl), p. 412. 

Irish (Douglas Hyde), p. 414. 

BARDS (Breton).-“Though the Breton tongue 
is closely related to Welsh, the history of Breton 
poetry is far more meagre than that of Wales. 
The reason for this is that in Brittany the mling 
classes and those sections of the community that 
had literary interests turned, even in the early 
Middle Ages, to the French tongue for the satisfac- 
tion of their literary wants. Tlie result was that 
iu mediseval times there appeals to have been in 
Brittany no powerful and clearly established liter- 
ary tradition, carried on by professional or semi- 
professional bards, as there was in Wales; while, 
m later times, there was no popular demand for 
native poetry except when it was of a purely 
popular kind (such as the ballads called Gw&rziou 
and Soniou)y or took the form of religious drama. 
Count Hersart de la Villemarqud, in his zeal for his 
native land, imagined that in mediaeval Brittany a 
body of heroic poetry had flourished ; but there are, 
unfortunately, nowhere to be found any traces of 
such poetry. Nor have we in the case of Breton, 
as we nave in the case of Welsh, marked evidences 
of that linguistic conservatism which tends to keep 
the literary tongue distinct from the spoken lan- 
guage of a people. Breton has far more of the 
characteristics of a colloquial language than Welsh, 
and it approaches nearer in many respects to some 
of the Southern Welsh dialects than to the Welsh 


Welsh (E. Anwyl), p. 416. 


literary tongue. One of the great obstacles to the 
view that Chretien de Troyes derived his Arthurian 
material and nomenclature from Brittany is that, 
apart from popular folklore, there is no evidence of 
any Arthurian literary cycle in mediseval Brittany 
at all ; and the other British heroes, who are asso- 
ciated with Arthur, do not appear even to have 
been known in Brittany; whue in Wales, on the 
other hand, they were the leading heroes both of 
prose and of verse narrative. In W ales the centres 
of the bardic system were the courts of the princes, 
but in Brittany there is no evidence whatsoever 
of any systematic princely patronage given to 
Breton poetry. As M. Loth of Rennes says, there 
is no continuous Breton text of any kind before 
the end of the 15th century. The language cer- 
tainly was written before then, since we have 
Breton glosses and Breton proper names in writing ; 
so that it is all the more strange, if Brittany had a 
flourishing literature in Breton, that there should 
be in existence no single fragment of it. In his 
Chrestomathie hretonm M. Loth says ; 

‘ After having invaded all the coasts of the Armorican pen- 
insula from the Couesnon to the Loire, after having had the 
upper hand m the old dioceses of Dol, Samt-Malo, Saint-Brieuc, 
Tregiuer, L6on, Cornouailles, and Vannes on the Nantes coast, 
and in the interior having commenced to cross, from the 8th to 
the 9th cent., even the Vilaine to the neighbourhood of Redon, 
Breton is found, after the ll-12th cent., suddenly thrust back 
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towards the West, and from this period it occupies almost the 
same area as it does to-day- The alliances of Breton chiefs with 
French families, whether of French Brittany or of BYance itself, 
or of the Anf-lo-Norman zone, were not slow to make Fi ench the 
lan<;ua^''e of the aiistocracy and the instrument of intellectual 
culture, even in the Breton-speaking zone. The most ancient 
texts in mediaeval Breton bear witness to this ; they are almost 
all translations or imitations from the French ; they are entirely 
penetrated with French words.’ 

M. Loth shows how Breton was, even in medieval 
times, rel egated to a lower place. Y et, as he points 
out, we should not be justified in thinking that there 
had never been in Brittany such a thing as Breton 
culture or Breton literature. He argues quite justly 
that the very existence up to the 16th cent, of the 
complicated Breton system of versification implies 
a literary period during which that system was 
evolved; such a system, which, he says, has features 
in common with the versification of Wales and Corn- 
wall, implies the existence at one time of a school of 
bards or wandering Breton poets [trouvim Iretons), 
It is significant, however, that the Breton metres 
bear far fewer traces of professional elaboration 
than do those of Wales. In this case M. Loth is 
inclined to explain the complete disappearance of 
the older body of poetry by the very limited circle 
to which it appealed or the oral character of its 
transmission. The significant fact for all students 
of Celtic influences on French mediaeval literature 
is that not a line of Breton mediaeval literature 
exists before the 15th century. How meagre the 
remnants of Breton poetry are, as compared with 
those of Wales, will be seen from the following list 
of the fragments and portions of Middle Breton 
poetry from the 15th ana subsequent centuries that 
have come down to us : 

(1) A Breton fra^ent in the farce of M. Pathelin (Loth, RCel 
iv. 451, V. 225). (2) A score of quite mutilated verses, probably 
in the Vannes dialect and of the end of the 15th cent, (published 
by Loth, ih. viii. 161). (3) A metrical life of St. Nonn, the mother 
of St. David, in the form of a Mystery play (published in 1837 by 
the Abb6 Sionnet, with a translation by the Breton grammarian 
and lexicographer, Le Gonidec, and by M. Emault, viii. 230 ff .). 
The only source of this mystery is a MS in the Bibliothfeque Na- 
tionale of the 16th century. The story is that of the Latin Life 
of St. David dramatized. The scene is laid mainly in Wales, but 
an attempt is made to localize some features of the story in 
Brittany, such as the burial of St. Nonn at Dirmon. 

From the 16th cent, onwards the chief com- 
positions written in Breton have been Mystery 
plays, whicli show unmistakably the influence of 
French models. 

In 1530 there was published Le Grand MysUre de J4sm, of 
which a copy exists in the Biblioth^que Nationale. From the 
evidence of language, M. Loth believes that this Mystery was 
written about the date of its publication. A second edition was 
published at Morlaix in 1622 by Georges Allienne. M. Loth 
points out that the edition followed by the Breton translator is 
that of Arnoul Gresban, or rather chat of Jean Michel, played at 
Angers in 1486, and soon afterwards printed by Vdrard. The 
same book also contains a Breton version of the Trandtus Beatoe 
Mance (Tremmvan an ytron guerches Maria), the Fifteen Joys 
of Mary {Permec leuenez Maria), and the Life of Man {Bimz 
Mahden). For the two latter there are no known French 
originals. Another Breton Mystery, which was published in the 
16th cent, and afterwards in the 17th, was Le Myst^e de Sainte 
Barbe. The first edition was published in 1557, and the second 
in 1647. The former was printed at Paris for Bernard de Leau, 
printer of Morlaix (see ‘ Bibliographie des traditions et de la 
litt^rature populaire de la Bretagne ’ [pp. 315-316], by H Gaidoz 
and Paul S6billot, published at Pans [1882] as an extract from the 
RCel). This Mystery has been reprinted after the 1557 edition, 
with the variant readings of the 1647 edition, by a distinguished 
Breton scholar, M. E. Ernault, professor at the Faculty of Letters 
of Poitiers (Nantes, Soci6td des bibliophiles bretons, 1885). This 
drama is substantially the same as the printed French drama of 
the same name, but M, Loth shows that there are differences 
between the two plays sufficiently marked to justify the supposi- 
tion that the Breton drama is an adaptation of a French version 
parallel to that which has been printed. Another Breton 
Mystery is The Mirror of Deaths composed in 1619 and printed 
in 1575, at the Convent of St. Francis of Cuburien. This Mystery 
is in private hands, and M. Loth states that he was able to obtain 
a copy of a portion of it only through the good offices of the Abb6 
Oorr6 of Lesneven, who transcribed it 

In the 17th cent, we find also some Breton hymns 

ublished by Tanguy Gueguen in 1650, but there 

as been no development of hymnology in Breton 
comparable for a moment with that of Wales. In 
the 18th cent, the work of adapting and copying 


Mystery plays was carried on vigorously, and -we 
have the following among other compositions of 
this type : 

(1) Robert le Liable, a Mystery in six acts and two days. This 
bears the date 30th November 1741. M. Loth shows it to be of 
French origin, but states that it is very different from the play 
of ‘ Robert le Liable ’ in the Miracles de Notre-Dame, t. vi. 
(Soci6t6 des anciens textes framjais), and also from the Mysihre 
du anvt siide, published at Rouen in 1836 (2) The Creation 
of the World. The oldest known MS of this play was written in 
1760, and is, like the Cornish Gwreans an bps (‘ The Creation of 
the World *), an imitation of the French. (3) The Tragedy of 
St. Alexis. This was represented in 1799, and is a translation 
into Breton from French, though its precise French source is 
nob known. M. Loth points out that it is very different from 
the Miracle play of ‘ St. Alexis’ in the Miracles de Notre-Dame, 
t. iii. p. 282 (Soci6t6 des anciens textes fran^ais). 

The leading Breton poet of the 19th cent, is 
Luzel (Francois-Marie), who was born on 6th June 
1821 at Plouaret, C6tes-du-Nord, on the boundary 
of Lannion and Guingainp. Breton literature and 
the revival of Breton life in the 19th cent, owe 
probably more to the work of Luzel than to that of 
any other man. The Vicomte Hersart de la Ville- 
marqu6 (1st half of 19th cent.) undoubtedly did 
much to call attention to the history and literature 
of Brittany, but his uncritical attitude towards 
popular Breton poetry, which he imagined to be of 
remote antiquity, and his readiness even to alter, 
in accordance with his preconceived ideas, the text 
of the popular poems which he published, led to 
a reaction. Luzel, on the other hand, possessed 
the true scientific as well as the poetic spirit of his 
age, and was alive to the importance of basing 
theory on ascertained concrete fact. It is to his 
zeal that we owe the collection of numerous copies 
of Mystery plays that were scattered over Brittany. 
Nor did he confine his researches to plays ; he also 
gathered together a considerable body of popular 
Breton ballad poetry, the Gwerzmt Breizdzei and 
the Soniou Breiz-Izel. It is in these simple popular 
poems that we see the true reflexion of the poetic 
spirit of Brittany. Wales has, indeed, in her 
Penillion tdyn a certain body of popular poetry, 
but it consists for the most part of isolated verses ; 
and, by the side of the earlier and later traditions 
of that poetry which is the fruit of conscious 
personal skill, the popular poetry of Wales has 
perhaps not been adequately prized. In Wales, too, 
there is a considerable ballad literature, which has 
characteristics that are very similar to those of the 
popular poems of Brittany. 

Breton popular poetry has a simple and artless 
character, hnt its very simplicity gives it a charm 
of its o'ftTi. It is fond of those narrative and 
dramatic incidents which often occur even in the 
hnmblei life of man. It has various moods, hut the 
^aver and sadder strain of a life of toil pre- 
dominates. This poetry is especially interesting as 
the expression of a racial psychology that has been 
in close touch with Nature through hard toil on 
land and sea, and which has had, moreover, a life 
far away from that of the great centres of the 
wider world. In spite of the close kinship of the 
Welsh and Breton tongues, the Welsh and Breton 
types of mind are at the present day in many 
respects very different. The Breton mind is con- 
servative, the Welsh mind progressive ; Brittany 
is the great Roman Catholic stronghold of France, 
Wales is the ^eat Nonconformist stronghold of 
Southern Britain. The individualistic as well as 
the collective movements of the 19th cent, have 
met with a hearty response in Wales ; and the 
industrial problems of the age are nowhere more 
keenly felt than in some of the populous centres of 
Wales. The spirit of competition has pervaded 
even, her literary sphere. Yet it is pleasing to see 
the growth at the present day of a certain rap^ 
prochement between Wales ana Brittany, which is 
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mmt has been the exchange of visits at the National 
Eisteddfod of Wales and the Celtic festivals of 
Brittany by delegates from the two countries. In 
these visits the Marquis de TEstourbeiilon, M. 
Fustec, M. le Goffic, and M. Jaftrennou, one of 
the ablest living poets of Brittany, have taken an 
active part. To M. le Gofiic Brittany owes a deep 
debt of gratitude for the active part which he has 
taken in the publication of Breton ballads, and the 
stimulus which these have been to the further com- 
position of those simple poems in which the Breton 
mind delights. 
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E. Anwyl. 

BARDS (Irish). — The earliest poems of the 
Irish bards are lost ; but although it is not easy 
to re-construct for ourselves, with any degree of 
fullness, the functions and surroundings of the 
re-Christian poets, we are by no means without 
ata to attempt such re-construction. We know, 
in the first place, that the poet was regarded as 
possessed of powers sufficiently supernatural to 
make even princes tremble ; for with a well-aimed 
satire he could raise boils and disfiguring blotches 
upon the countenance of his opponents, or even 
do them to death by it. This belief continued 
until the later Middle Ages ; and, even down to the 
days of Dean Swift, the Irish poet was credited 
with the power of being able to rhyme at least 
rats and vermin to death. Again, the early Irish 
poet was, by virtue of his office, a judge in all 
cases of tribal disputes and in other matters. He 
was also, if not a Druid himself, probably closely 
allied with the Druidic order ; and when Christi- 
anity superseded Druidisni in the 5th cent., the 
mantle of Druidic learning seems to have fallen 
upon his shoulders ; and amid Christian times he 
seems to a large extent to have continued the 
Druidic traditions. His verses prior to the 6th or 
7th cent, were not rhymed, but seem to have 
depended for their effect upon diction— a sort of 
rhythm, and perhaps to some extent alliteration. 

The Irish memory, always very tenacious, has 
handed dovm to us in some of our oldest MSS 
several verses said to be the first ever made 
in Ireland. These are ascribed to no less a 
person than Amergin, brother of Eber, Ir, and 
Eremon, the three early Milesian conquerors, sons 
of Milesius himself, to whom (or to whose uncle 
Ith) every free ^ Celtic ^ family in Ireland traces 
itself back to this day, just as the Teutonic races 
of Germany traced themselves to one of the three 
main stems that sprang from the sons of Mannus, 
whose father was the god Tuisco. These verses of 
Amergin, like all other very early Irish poems 
that have come down to us, are composed in a kmd 
of rhetoric or unrhymed outburst, called rosg by 
the Irish; and there can be little doubt that 


they were handed down from grandfather to father 
and from father to son, perhaps for hundreds of 
yeais before the Irish Celts became acquainted 
with the art of writing, which they probably did 
in the 3rd cent., when, having become acquainted 
with letters through the Bomanized Britons, they 
invented for themselves their curious Ogam alpha- 
bet, As it has always been the belief of the Gaels 
that tliese verses of Amergin’s were the earliest 
ever composed in Ireland, it may very well be that 
they actually do represent the oldest surviving 
lines in the vernacular of any country in Europe 
except Greece alone : 

* I am the wind which breathes upon the sea, 

I am the wave of the ocean, 

I am the murmur of the billows, 

I am the ox of seven combats, 

I am the vulture upon the rock, 

I am a beam of the sun, 

I am the fairest of plants, 

I am a wild boar in valour, 

I am a salmon in the water, 

I am a lake in the plain, 

I am a word of science, 

I am a point of the lance of battle, 

I am the man who creates m the head (i*e, of man) 
the fire (i.e. the thought). 

Who is it that throws light upon the meeting on the 
mountain (if not I) ? 

Who announces the ages of the moon (if not I)? 

Who teaches the place where couches the sea (if not I)?’ 

It is only natural that D’Arbois de JubainviUe, 
whose translation of these very difficult verses is 
here given, should discern in them a strong vein 
of Pantheism, which appears to run through the 
poem. It may, however, have no such pregnant 
signification, and may be merely a panegyric, 
couched in metaphor, upon the prowess of the singer 
himself. Another poem ascribed to the same 
Amergin appears to he an invocation of Ireland, of 
which he and his brothers took possession for the 
Milesians. It is unrhymed, has a tendency towards 
alliteration, and shows a strongly marked leaning 
towards dissyllabic diction, as — 

‘ I invoke thee, Erin, 

Brilliant, brilliant eea, 

Fertile, fertile hill, 

Wavy, wavy wood, 

Flowing, flouung stream, 

Fishy, tishy lake,’ etc. 

The Irish annalists themselves have never been 
agreed as to the time when Amergin is supposed 
to have sung these verses, some dating it as far 
back as 1700 B.C., and others placing it as late as 
800 B.C.. All that we can say with certainty is 
that they are very old. In like manner we find 
preserved the earliest satire said to have ever been 
pronounced in Ireland, and other pieces of the 
same nature, all undoubtedly of great antiquity 
and almost unintelligible, despite the heavy glosses 
added to them by the Irish of the Middle Ages. 

After the general establishment of Christianity 
in Ireland, which was largely owing to Saint 
Patrick, who commenced his missionary labours 
about the year 432 — though there were (Jhristians 
in the South of Ireland before his time— we find 
the poets still occupying a very high position. In 
the preface to the old law-book the Seanchus M6r, 
some of whose tracts in their present form cannot, 
says JubainviUe, be later than the close of the 
6th cent., we read that the Old Law had been 
reduced to form by the Irish poets long before St. 
Patrick’s time. ‘Whoever the poet was,’ says 
the text, ‘ who connected it by a thread of poetry 
before Patrick, it lived until it was exhibited to 
Patrick. The preserving shrine is the poetry, and 
the Seanchus, or Law, is what is preserved therein.’ 
The tract itself begins thus ; 

‘The Seanchus of the men of Erin— what has preserved it? 
The joint memory of two seniors, the tradition from one to 
another, the composition of poets,’ 

Here it is that we probably come upon the real 
secret of the early poet’s importance, which, as we 
know, placed him next to the prince and rendered 
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Ms person sacrosanct. TMs importance arose from 
the fact that, in an age when writing was not known 
or used, he, and he alone, possessed the power of 
throwing law, history, and, above all, genealogy, 
into such forms as could be stereotyped upon the 
only material then available— the human memory. 
We know from Caesar [de Bell. Gall, VI. xiv. 4) 
that the Gaulish Druids who could write, and who 
used Greek letters for ordinary purposes, neverthe- 
less refused to commit to writing any of the con- 
siderable number of verses which they were obliged 
to learn. Caesar seems to think that they did this 
partly to keep their lore a secret known only to 
themselves, and partly to strengthen the memory 
of their disciples. It' is very probable, however, 
that the Druids’ verses, in which, as in the verses 
of the early Irish poets, laws, genealogies, rights, 
and prohibitions were enshrined, had had their 
origin, in Gaul as in Ireland, long before the art 
of writing had been diffused, and the priestly class, 
always conservative by nature, had continued to 
hold fast to tradition, not only in the matter of 
their learning, but also in their manner of trans- 
mitting it. There is no indication, however, that 
the Irish ever imitated them in this respect, or 
showed any repugnance to committing to writing 
their own traditional lore, so soon as letters had 
once become common amongst them. 

The schools of the Irish poets subsisted for 
generations, side by side with the colleges of the 
clergy, in Ireland, but they were perhaps less 
firmly localized, and showed a tendency to attach 
themselves to the personalities of their master- 
poets and teachers rather than to particular locali- 
ties. It is also probable that there may have been 
a certain amount of confusion when the ancient 
Druidic schools began to break up and disintegrate, 
or rather before the ‘ sons of learning,’ as the Irish 
called the students who attended them, began to 
specialize ; and it is nearly certain that the offices 
of historian, judge, poet, and genealogist were 
not sharply distinguished from one another for 
many generations. This will be the more readily 
understood if we remember that one of the principal 
tasks of the historian in early times was to preserve 
the tribal genealogies upon which the holding of 
land, and indeed the entire tribal system, depended. 
But both his history and genealogy were preserved 
in a shrine of poetry, and whoever was master of 
the contents of this poetry became, naturally and 
inevitably, the judge, who alone was able, from bis 
own knowledge, to settle the disputes of the tribe 
and the suits of its individual members. Indeed, 
the office of poet did once legally carry with it the 
office of judge as well, according to Irish accounts, 
until the reign of Conor Mac Messa, shortly before 
the birth of Christ. He it was who first made a 
law that the office of poet should not of necessity 
carry with it the office of judge also ; for, says the 
old text, ‘ poets alone had the power of judicature 
from the time that Amergin Whiteknee [the son of 
Milesius mentioned above as being the first Irish 
poet] delivered the first judgment in Erin.’ 

The profession of poet was so popular in early 
Ireland, that at one time, it is said, one third of 
the patrician families followed this calling. They 
expected to be supported by the general public, 
and terrorized the wealthy with the threat of their 
satire. They constituted an intolerable burden 
upon the productive working part of the nation, 
and three distinct attempts were made to ^t rid 
of them altogether, the last at the Synod of I)rum- 
ceat in a.d. 590, where their numbers were greatly 
cut down and their prerogatives restricted, though, 
to counterbalance this, certain endowments of 
land were apportioned to provide for their schools. 
These institutions actually continued, with scarcely 
a break, until the 17th cent., when those few 


who escaped the spear of Elizabeth fell beneath 
the sword of Cromwell. In these schools, which 
were the lineal descendants of the old pre-Christian 
Druidic foundations, there gradually arose a com- 
plete system of specialization in learning. There 
still exist fragments of the metrical text-books 
used in these schools, preserved in the Book of 
Leinster {c. 1150) and other MSS, and that they 
date, partially at least, from pre-Christian times 
seems certain from their prescribing, amongst other 
items of the poet’s course, a knowledge of the 
magical incantations called Tenmlaida, Imhas 
forosnaiy and Dichetal do chennaibh no, tmithe. 
The poet was also obliged to learn an incanta- 
tion called Citnad^ of which the text says ; 

* It is used for finding out a theft : one sings it, that is to say, 
through the right fist on the track of the stolen beast [observe 
the antique assumption that the only kind of wealth to be 
stolen is cattle], or on the track of the thief in case the beast ia 
dead, and one smgs it three times on the one track or the other. 
If, however, one does not find the track, one sings it through 
the right fist and goes to sleep upon it, and in one’s sleep the man 
who has brought it away is clearly shown and made known,* etc. 
Another CHnad to be learned is one which desires 
length of life, and is addressed to ‘the Seven 
Daughters of the Sea, who shape the thread of the 
long-lived children.’ Another curious operation 
with which the poet had to make himself familiar 
was the glam dichinUy intended to punish any 
king or prince who should refuse to a poet the 
reward of his poem. The poet, says the text, 

‘was to fast upon the lands of the king for whom the poem 
was to be made ; and the consent of thirty laymen, thirty 
bishops [a Christian touch added in later times to make the 
passage pass muster], and thirty poets should be had to com- 
wse the satire.’ 

The proceedings were weird and terrifying. There 
were seven grades of poets, of which the ollamh 
[ollav] was the highest, and the whole seven were 
to go, 

‘at the rising of the sun, to a hiU which should be situated at 
the boundary of seven lands, and each of them was to turn his 
face to a different land, and the oUamh's face was to be turned 
to the land of the king who was to be satirized, and their backs 
should be turned to a hawthorn which should be growing on the 
top of a hill ; and the wind should be blowing from the north ; 
and each man was to hold a perforated stone and a thorn of the 
hawthorn bush in his hand ; and each man was to sing a verse 
of his composition for the king, the chief poet to take the lead 
with his own verse, and the others m concert after him with 
theirs ; and each of them should place his stone and his thorn 
under the stem of the hawthorn tree ; and, if it was they who 
were in the wrong in the case, the ground of the hill would 
swallow them ; and, if it was the king who was m the wrong, 
the ground would swallow him, and his wife, and his son, and 
his steed, and his robes, and his hound,’ etc. 

It is evident that these magic incantations and 
terrifying ceremonies found amongst the remnants 
of the poets’ books are really renjnants of the pre- 
Christian teaching of the Druidic schools, which 
had embodied themselves in the text-books of later 
times. They show at once the superstitious rever- 
ence with which the poets must have been regarded, 
and the extreme antiquity of their schools and 
text-books ; for it can scarcely be contended that 
such pieces of obvious Paganism had their origin 
after Ireland had been Christianized. 

The Irish poet was not called a ‘ bard ’ but a file 
ifilla). The bard was, in comparison with him, 
only a rhymester ; and, though both existed side 
by side, there was the greatest disparity of status. 
Where the file received his three cows for a poem, 
the bard bore away only a calf. The distinction 
between the file and the bard seems to have come 
to an end during the long-continued wars with the 
Norsemen, when much of Ireland’s internal policy 
was thrown into the melting-pot. There were 
seven orders oifiky and the highest had something 
like a twelve years’ course before he attained his 
degree. The bards were divided into ‘free’ and 
‘ un-free’ bards. There were eight classes of each, 
and each class was allotted by law the metres 
which it was allowed to make use of. A lower 
class could not use the metres belonging to aMghex 
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class. Whether the Celts invented rhyme seems 
open to doubt. Zeuss, the father of Celtic learning, 
asserts that they did. One thing is certain : we find 
the Irish as early as the 7th century— that is, long 
before any other people in Europe made use of it — 
bringing rhymed poetry to^ a high pitch of per* 
fection. It is no exaggeration to say that by no 
people on the globe, at any period of the world^s 
history, was poetry so cultivated and so re- 
munerated as it was in Ireland during the Middle 
Ages, and even down to the 17th century. In the 
16th and following centuries the poets fell under 
the ban of the English State, because, as Spenser 
puts it, their poems were ‘tending for the most 
parte to the hurte of the English or [the] maynten- 
aunce of theyre owne lewde libertye, they being most 
desirous thereof.’ The severest Acts were passed 
against them, and numbers of them were hanged. 
The present writer cannot recall a single poet 
who took the side either of the English invaders 
or of the Reformation.^ So thoroughly was all 
indigenous Irish civilization stamped out under the 
Penal Laws, that, by the close of the 18th cent., 
there was probably not a single person living who 
could compose in any of the 400 metres practised by 
the ancient schools. A new school of poetry arose 
among the unlearned, and accentual metres took 
the place of syllabic poetry, and so it continues to 
this day. 

Outside of its marvellous development of metric, 
the most interesting feature of Irish poetry is 
perhaps its appreciation of nature in all its moods, 
its love of the sea, the forest, and wild scenery, 
which it seems to have developed long before other 
European literatures. 
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Douglas Hyde. 

BARDS (Welsh).— I. Definition and scope of 
the term*— In Welsh the modern form of the term 
for a poet is hardd English soft ^A], but, at 
an earlier stage in the history of the language, 
the form was lard. In one of the old Welsh 
glosses (8th or 9th cent.) on Martianus Capella the 
word ‘epica’ is glossed as hardaul [=moa. Welsh 
harddoV\. In the Cornish Vocabulary (Zeuss-Ebel, 
p, 1070), ‘tubicen’ is explained as harth [^A=W. 
dd] hirgorn (‘ the bard of the long horn ’), while in 
Breton the corresponding form barz is given in the 
Catholicon as menestrier (‘a mime’). In Welsh, 
as in Irish, the term ‘ hard ’ preserved the meaning 
which it had in Gaulish. Po-sidonius, quoted by 
Athenseus (vi. 49, p. 246<^'^), refers to the poets of 
the Celts as j3dp5ot (hardoi), and says that these 
are poets who utter praises with song. The same 
writer, quoted by Strabo (iv. 4. 4, p. 197), speaks 
of jSdpSot, ovareis {vates), and Bpvldai {druidai) as 
‘three tribes’ {^pta (j>0\a) among the Celts, the 
bards being ‘composers of hymns and poets’ 
{i!iav7}Tal Kal TroLTiTal). Diodorus, also (v. 31. 2), 
speaks of the bards of the Gauls as ‘ composers of 
songs’ (TToti/rai fieXCjv), while he further states that 
they sang, accompanied by instruments like lyres, 
praising some and reviling others. One of these 
instruments in nse among the Britons, as we learn 
from V'enantius Fortunatus, was called crotta 
(Welsh, crwth). It will he seen from these refer- 
ences that the bards appear to have had a recognized 
place in Celtic social life, and one of the most 
characteristic features of the development of 


poetry in Wales has been the close association of 
the hards and their productions with the satis- 
faction of certain social needs of a literary 
character. 

The existence of the term ‘bard’ in the same 
form in both the Goidelic and the Brytlionic 
branches of the Celtic family shows that it was in 
use before the separation of these two branches. 
At the same time it can hardly have been used as 
a professional term in the period of Italo- Celtic 
unity (to which philological considerations point), 
since there is no trace of it in the Italic languages, 
while the term coiTesponding to o^drets (Lat. vates^ 
liish fdith, Welsh gwawd, ‘son^*) appears to have 
been common to Italic and Celtic in that period. 
It was probably as the official spokesman in song 
of the leelings of his tribe on important occasions 
that the Celtic bard gained his name. He would 
be the recognized composer for his community of 
elegies and eulogies and, if need were, of satires. 
His elegies and eulogies may well have included 
in their scope not only the recently dead, hut also 
the famous heroes of the tribe or family with 
which he was associated, while hymns in praise of 
the gods were no doubt from time to time com- 
posed by these official interpreters of tribal feeling. 
Cassar (de Bell. Gall. vi. xiv. 4) tells us that it was 
the practice of the Druids to teach their disciples 
a large body of oral poetry, which they were not 
allowed to commit to writing, lest thereby their 
memory should be impaired. 

Much of the interest of the evolution of Welsh 
poetry consists in a study of its correlation with 
the varying social needs of the Welsh community, 
and also the gradual growth of a body of poetry 
which, as in modern countries generally, is an 
individual rather than a social product. It is of 
interest, too, to note how the poetry of Wales has 
been the expression, not only of various literary 
wants of a social character, hut also of the thoughts 
generated by the beauty of Nature and by the 
vicissitudes of human life. It contains many 
poems and lines of true insight and real aesthetic 
beauty, and shows that the minds of many Welsh 
poets have been attuned to the signal grandeur 
and charm of the scenery of Wales. 

2. The bards in the Welsh laws. — In the Welsh 
laws of Howel Dda (10th cent.), the bards have a 
recognized place in the social order, and have 
official representatives in the royal household. 
The three bardic grades appear to have been (1) 
Fencer dd (‘chief of song’), or Bardd Cadeiriog 
(‘the throned hard’); [i) Bardd teulu (‘the bard 
of the house-host or retinue ’) ; and (3) bards of 
the lowest grade, who were called sometimes 
Clervyur, sometimes Oferfeirdd (‘superfluous 
hards and sometimes Beirdd Yspydeit (‘bards 
receiving entertainment’). The throned bard sat 
next below the judge of the court in the upper 
portion of the hall, while the bard of the household 
sat on one hand of the chief of the household in 
the lower portion, the chief of the household being 
a son of tne king, or his nephew, or some other 
member of the blood-royal. One of the duties of 
the chief of the household, we are told, was to 
place the harp in the hands of the bard of the 
household at the three principal feasts (Easter, 
Whitsuntide, and Christmas). One of his privi- 
leges, too, was that he could have a song from the 
hard of the household wlienever he might desire 
it. One section of the Welsh laws enumerates 
the duties and privileges of ‘the bard of the 
household,’ and among them the following ; — 

‘ He is to have his land free, and his horse in attendance, and 
his linen clothing from the queen, and his woollen clothing 
from the king. He is to have the clothes of the steward at the 
three principal festnals. When a song is desired, the chaired 
bard is to begin, the first song of God and the second of the 
king who shall own the palace, or, if there be none, let him 
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sing of another king. After the chaired bard, the bard of the 
household, is to sing three songs on various subjects. If the 
queen desire a song, let the bard of the household go to sing to 
her without limitation, in a low voice, so that the hall may not 
be disturbed by him. He is to have a cow, or an ox, from the 
booty obtained by the household from a border-country, after 
a third has gone to the king ; and he is, when they share the 
spoil, to sing the “Monarchy of Britain "to them. When he 
shall go with other bards he is to have the share of two.’ 

The throned hard, or chief of song, who stood 
in the highest position of all, has his functions and 
privileges also described. 

‘ He is to have his land free. He is to begin with a song of 
the Deity, and next of the king who shall own the palace, or 
of another. The chief of song only is to solicit, and of the 
common gains of himself and companions he is to have two 
shares. He is to have twenty-four pence from every minstrel, 
when he may have finished his instruction. He is to have 
twenty-four pence from every woman on marriage, if he have 
not received it from her before. He is to have the amobyr 
(“ marnage-fee ”) of the daughters of the minstrels. He is to 
lodge with the edling (“heir-apparent”).’ 

For a bard of unusual skill the term prydydd 
was sometimes employed, and the chieftainship of 
song was obtained by a bardic contest (ymrysson) 
in the form of a disjjute between the two candidates. 
An ymrysson of this kind (probably incomplete) is 
still* extant (see Myvyrian Archaiology^^ p. 154a). I 
Oth( 5 r terms used in the mediseval period were 
Culfardd (found in the ymrysson in question), and 
Posfardd, the earliest instance of which is in the 
Book of Taliessin (14th cent.), poem L, 1. 13, but 
the precise force of these terms is uncertain. 

It is clear from these indications that the pro- 
fessions of the poet and the minstrel were closely 
linked together, and practised, not infrequently at 
any rate, by the same person. The chief of song 
appears to have exercised magisterial functions 
over those of lower rank, and also to have 
been the umpire in bardic disputes. Another 
function which the Welsh hards (even ihQ pencerdd) 
exercised was that of the story-teller {cyfarwydd), 
and the term Mahino^% representing the oldest 
stratum of Welsh mediseval narrative, appears to 
he derived from mabinog, a term found in some 
of the triads for an apprentice or disciple hard, 
possibly because this body of narrative was com- 
mitted to memory by the bardic beginner. The 
men who composed the mediseval vaticinations 
{daroganau), such as we find in the Black Book of 
Carmarthen and the Book of Taliessin, were called 
derwyddon. In the Collatio Canonum (Paris, BibL 
nat), 3182 (prior to end of 11 th cent.), dorguid (or 
darguid^^derwydd) is a gloss on ‘ pithonicus,’ and 
means ‘a seer.’ 

3 . The oldest remains of Welsh poetry.— The 
oldest remains of Welsh poetry now extant are 
contained in the following documents: (1) A MS 
of the paraphrase of the Gospels into Latin hexa- 
meters, made by C, Vettius Aguilinus luvencus, in 
the University Library at Cambridge, transcribed 
in the 9th century. 

This MS contains two Welsh poems written in the pre-Norman 
Welsh script and orthography, which are from all indications I 
contemporary with the Welsh glosses of the 9th century. The 
first poem is a hymn, not unlike some of those contained in 
the Black Book of Carmarthen (see below), and the second a 
personal poem expressive of loneliness and sadness, of the same 
genre as the ‘Llywarch Hen’ poetry of the Black Book of 
Carmarthen and the Red Book of Hergest. The subjective 
strain of this fragment is characteristic of this type of early 
poetry. 

(2) An nth cent. MS of St Augmtinds \de 
Trinitate,^ now in the Library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

In the opinion of the late Mr. Henry Bradshaw, three lines 
and a word of Welsh verse have been written by Johannes, son 
of Sulien, Bishop of St. David’s (1071-1089). These lines are of 
interest, because they are undoubtedly taken from a poem of 
which we have some fragments in the Book of Aneirin (see 
below). 

( 3 ) The Black Booh of Carmarthen (12th and 
early 13th cent.). 

This MS contains some poems by Oynddelw Brydydd Mawr, 
which are undoubtedly of the 12th cent, ; also certain vaticina- 
tions put into the mouth of Myrddin (Merlin), which cle^ly 
refer to historical events of the 12th century. These yaticina- 
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tions are expansions of the legend of Myrddin and the story of 
the battle of Arderydd (see Merlin). The first poem in this 
MS deals with the same topic in the form of a short dialogue 
between Myrddin and Taliessin. One of the features of the 
poetry of the Black Book of Carmarthen is the fondness which 
it shows for the dialogue form. The fragments of old Welsh 
poetry which it contains consist, in addi'nO 1 to the preceding 
poems, of hymns, a dialogue between the soul and the body, a 
senes of stanzas commemoratory of Welsh heroes, called ‘The 
Stanzas of the Graves,’ a group of poems which are related to 
the Arthurian legend, and a few other poems referring to 
legendary characters and episodes. Part of the interest of 
these poems consists in the indications which they give of the 
existence of a body of Welsh poetry forming a heroic cycle, 
parallel to the prose narratives of the Mabinogion and Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, and to the allusions and summaries of the Triads. 
The poems of this cycle were not, as a rule, long, and consisted 
sometimes only of a few englynion (‘ stanzas ’). Occasionally, 
as in the poems attributed to Llywarch Hen, we find a note of 
genuine poetry, as in the graphic description of the scenes of 
winter. Some of this poetry doubtless goes back at least to the 
9th cent., since it is similar in style to the second Welsh poem 
of the Codex Juvenci. It is not improbable that subjective 
soliloquies of this kind were evolved out of more objective 
heroic poems descriptive of battle and adventure. 

(4) The Book of Aneirin (early 13tti cent.). 

This MS contains the poem called ‘ Y Gododin,’ a long poem 
of 938 lines, together with shorter poems called ‘Gorohan 
Tutvulch,’ ‘Gorchan Adebon,’ ‘Gorchan Cynvelyn,' and 
‘ Gorchan Maelderw,’ the last-mentioned poem being attributed 
in the MS to Taliessin. Part of it is written in an orthography 
akin to that of the glosses, and a close analysis of it shows that 
it consists m parts of fragments of poems identical with portions 
of ‘ the Gododin.’ ‘ The Gododin,’ too, when analyzed, reveals 
signs of being of a composite character ; it contains some 
repetition of stanzas, and series of stanzas have been broken up 
by intervening matter. ‘ The Gododin ’ is best regarded as a 
corpus of short poems relating mainly to the battle of Catraeth, 
fought between the Britons of the North and the men of Deira 
and Bernicia. The family which holds the leading place in 
this body of verse is that of Cynvarch, to which Oynon ab 
Clydno Eiddin and Urien Rheged belonged. It is of interest to 
notice that, in one line of ‘Gorchan Maelderw,* Arthur la 
mentioned in words which imply that he was a leading figure 
in this cycle. 

(5) The Book of Taliessin {14th cent.). 

This MS contains a collection of poetry that has clear links 
of connexion with the earlier heroic cycle. Just as in the 
vaticinations the personality of Myrddin is brought into the 
foreground and made the mouthpiece of prophecy, so in the 
Book of Taliessin the legend of Taliessin is taken as a basis, and 
he is made the mouthpiece of verses narrating events legendary 
and historical in the past, at which in the course of his trans- 
formations he had been present. The poetry that is attributed 
to him is interspersed with allusions to the monastic studies of 
the Middle Ages, which suggest that it was composed by a monk 
(or monks) rather than a professional bard. Much of the 
interest of this poetry, which is very difficult and obscure, is 
that it has preserved for us many verse parallels to narratives 
contained in the Mabinogion and the Triads, and, among them, 
some very interesting fragments of Welsh Arthurian legend. 
We here find, too, references to certain of the characters of the 
Four Branches of the Wabinogi, which enable us to supplement 
the account given of them in prose. Some of the poems m the 
book bear evidence of being poems of the heroic type, cognate 
with ‘ the Gododin ’ and the oldest parts of the Black Book of 
Carmarthen, and it is worthy of note that the interest appears 
to centre round Urien Rheged. 

(6) TheRed Bookof Hergest 15th cents.). 
This MS, which belongs to Jesus College, Oxford, and which 

is deposited for greater safety in the Bodleian Library, contains 
a considerable body of poetry belonging to the same strata as 
the MSS already mentioned. It is especially rich m poetry of 
the type attributed to Llywarch Hen, as, for instance, the 
elegies on Cynddylan and Urien Rheged. Doubtless much of 
this poetry has grown by accretion round an older nucleus, and 
the topography suggests that Powys (Mid-Wales) was the chief 
region where it was developed. It is in this body of poetry 
that much of the charm of early Welsh verse consists, though 
much that was once thought to be pre-Norman was doubtless 
composed in the Norman period ; and some of the poetry may 
even owe its origin to the Abbey of Strata Marcella (in Welsh 
Ystrad Marcheu), near Welshpool, in Montgomeryshire, where 
it is probable that the Red Book of Hergest was copied. 

(7) In the White Book of Khydderch and the Red 

Book of Hergest texts of the Mabinogion there are 
a few englynion embedded in the narrative, as, for 
example, in Branwen, daughter of Llyr, Math ah 
Mathonwy, and Kulhwch and Olwen. Possibly 
these englynion may be older than the prose 
narrative, and may he as old as any portion that 
is extant of Welsh poetry. ^ 

There can be little doubt that the struggle with 
the English gave rise to a series of poems com- 
memorative of the chief battles and their heroes, 
but it is difficult to say whether any of these poems 
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are now extant. The existing body of pre-Norman 
Welsh poetry shows signs of evolution, due to the 
emphasizing of the personality of the poets who 
were connected with the chief heroic figures, and 
the attribution to them of sentiments and poetry 
that seemed appropriate to them. For example, 
Aneirin is made to relate his own visit to the 
warriors at Catraeth, his imprisonment, and his 
escape ; Taliessin is made to give the story of his 
transformations and his relations with Maelgwn 
Gwynedd and Elphin ; Llywarch Hen is made to 
utter lamentations over the past, and Myrddin 
prophecies as to the future. Behind these develop- 
ments, however, there lies in each case the older 
and simpler objective type of Welsh poetry, 

4 , The historical poetry of the ‘ Gogynfeirdd.* — 
This body of poetry is contained in the Myvyrian 
Archaiology, and is undoubtedly contemporaneous 
with the persons and the events which it describes. 
It was written by the leading Welsh poets of their 
day, who were in close touch with the princes 
whose elegies and eulogies they for the most part 
sing. It IS not improbable that much other poetry 
was composed in Wales at the time, but it is the 
work of the court-poets alone that has come down 
to us. This poetry shows all the traces of pro- 
fessional skill and technique : the language is 
singularly terse, the vocabulary and grammar are 
largely archaic and traditional, and there are not a 
few reminiscences of the older poetry. Bravery 
and generosity are the qualities most extolled in 
the princes. Allusions to battles and similar his- 
torical events are frequent. War is the dominant 
theme, though there are occasional glimpses of an 
interest in nature and even of the poetry of love. 
The spirit of this historical poetry is clearly akin 
to that of the earlier heroic poetry, to the characters 
of w'hich it is full of allusions. There is not a trace 
within it of colloquialism, or of an effort after the 
simplicity of prose. Here and there we find lines 
of signal strength and beauty ; but the poet, as a 
rule, aims far more at vigour and force than at 
aesthetic charm. The following are the chief re- 
presentatives of this type of Welsh poetry in the 
12 th and 13th centuries : — 

Meilir (1120-11601, the bard of Gruffydd abCynan, prince of 
Gwynedd. Gwalcnmai, eon of Meilir (1150-1190), the bard of 
Gruff ydd ab Cy nan’s son, Owain Gwynedd. This poet, as his 
poem * Gwalchmai’s Delight * shows, had a genuine appreciation 
of nature. Cynddeiw Brydydd Mawr (1160-1200), the bard of 
Madog ab Meredydd, prince of Powys (Mid-Wales). His verse is 
distinguished by strength and terseness rather than beauty, but 
he too, m a poem addressed to Eva, daughter of Madog, shows 
something of that delicate sense of beauty which characterized 
his contemporary Gwalchmai, Owain Cyveiliog (1160-1197), a 
prince, whose elegy on his dead warriors shows traces of ttie 
study of *The Gododin' and of genuine poetic feeling. In 
Hywel ab Owain Gwynedd (1140-1172) we have a princely 
bard, whose love-poems have the true ring of Welsh amatory 
poetry, and show unmistakably that the poetic appreciation of 
Nature had its representatives in Wales even amid the stress of 
war. ^ Llywarch ab Llywelyn (1160-1220) wrote for the most 
part in honour of the line of Gwynedd and of Llywelyn ab 
lorwerth, perhaps the greatest prince of that line. The same 
tradition was carried on by Dafydd Benvras (1190-1240), 
Einiawn ab Gwalchmai (1170-1220), Einiawn Wann (1200- 
1250), Elidyr Sais, Llywelyn Fardd, Bleddyn Fardd, and 
others. Einiawn ab Gwalchmai composed a very striking elegy 
on Nest, daughter of Hywel, During this period poetry, too, 
was composed in honour of the Lord Rhys of Deheubarth (S, 
Wales) and his de^scendants, by Cynddeiw Brydydd Mawr, 
Phyhp Brydydd (1200-1260), and by Prydydd Bychan (1210- 
1260). In this body of poetry we find, too, several religious poems, 
which show that there was no definite cleavage between the 
ecclesiastical and the secular poetry of Wales. The spirit of this 
epoch of Welsh poetry may be regarded as culminating in the 
elegy written by Gruffydd ab Yr Ynad Coch (1260-1300) on 
Llyweljm ab Gruffydd, the last prince of Gwynedd, who was killed 
m 1282. This elegy is one of the finest in the Welsh language. 

5. Welsh poetry from the death of Llywelyn to 
the Reformation. — It is a striking testimony to the 
vitality of Welsh poetry that the fall of Llywelyn 
appears to have made no appreciable difierence to 
its progress. In Gwynedd, as had already been 
the case in other parts of Wales, some of the 


leading families became successors to the princes in 
their support of the poets. Among these families, 
none was more prominent than that of Tudur ah 
Goronwy of Penmynydd, Anglesey, the ancestor of 
Henry vil. In various parts of Wales new zones 
of poetry grew up, grouped round centres of lay 
and ecclesiastical pakonage ; for the great abbeys 
of Basingwerk, Valle Crucis, Aberconwy, Cymmer, 
Strata Marcella, Strata Florida, Whitland, Neath, 
Talley, Margam, and Tintern, together with the 
jpriories of Beddgelert, Cardigan, Carmarthen, and 
Monmouth, were important factors in the en- 
couragement of Welsh literature. Side by side 
with the composition of original works had gone 
the translation of secular and religious legends 
from French, and the works of the poets bear 
abundant evidence of acquaintance with the names 
and the atmosphere of romance, both native and 
foreign. The fall of Llywelyn would appear to 
have turned the current of the Welsh Muse 
towards those gentler themes which were never 
alien to her. The language became simpler and 
more intelligible, though in formal eulogies and 
elegies the older style still maintained itself. 

Of the newer poetry the chief representatives were Gruffudd 
ab Maredydd, Gruffydd ab Dafydd ab Tudur, Hywel ab Einion 
Lygliw, Llewelyn Goch ab Meurig Hen, and Dafydd ab Gwilym. 
Of these, Hywel ab Einion Lygfliw is best known as the author 
of a poem on Myfanwy of Dinas Bran, Llywelyn Goch as the 
author of a remarkably fine elegy on Lleucu Llwyd of Pennal, 
while Dafydd ab Gwilym is the author of about three hundred 
poems characterized m many instances by vivid observation of 
nature, fertility of imagination, a most catholic sympathy, and 
genuine poetic insight. His exact date cannot be determined 
with certainty, hut he flourished approximately in the first half 
of the 14th century. It is clear from his poetry that he was in 
touch with all the leading zones of Welsh poetry in his time, 
those of Anglesey, North Cardipnshire, Emlyn, Morgannwg, and 
Gwent. In Anglesey he would appear to have been in his youth 
associated in some capacity with a monastic institution, but his 
poetry is animated by a deliberate anti-ascetic tendency and an 
intense passion for nature. Much of Dafydd ab Gwilym’s skill 
consists in his power of describing the essentials of an object or 
a scene in a few telling lines. His spirit is that of a refined 
humanism, and his verse bears the impress of elegant and cul- 
tured surroundings. His poems abound in allusions to native 
and other legends and romances, and the various series, wtuch 
certain of his poems form, are, as it were, so many romances in 
verse. His favourite metre is the Cywyddt a metre invented 
either by himself or by one of his contemporaries, by stringing 
together a series of couplets consisting of the last two lines of 
an englyn ; or else this metre, if not then invented, was one which 
had been kept in the background of the poetry of the earlier 
period, since no instance of it before the time of Dafydd ab 
Gwiljun appears to be extant. In all his poems, except his formal 
eulogies and elegies, Dafydd ab Gwilym eschews archaisms, and 
aims at a simple and lucid, yet original and artistic, style. The 
singular richness of his genius created a new epoch in Welsh 
poetry, and he is succeeded by a number of imitators, especially 
in his love-poetry. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose 
that his was the sole influence current in Welsh poetry at this 
time. We find in Sion Cent (about 1860), for instance, emphasis 
laid on the ethical rather than the ritual or ascetic side of religion, 
and a note of poetic realism in a poem expressing sympathy with 
the toiler. 

One of the most characteristic features of Welsh 
poetry at all periods has been its fidelity to the 
facts of human life in Wales, a life mainly of toil 
by land and sea ; to the prominence in consciousness 
of the essential facts of the common lot of man, 
those of birth, of death, of the uncertainty of life, 
of disappointment, of failure, of poverty and 
struggle, relieved by love, by the beauty of Nature, 
by occasional success, by the kindness and gener- 
osity of friends, and by the charm of the muse. 
Until the accession of Henry VIL we find at intervals 
the continuance of the older tradition of the poetry 
of war and political interest, as in the poems of 
lolo Goch (late 14th and early 15th cent.), the 
friend of Owen Glyndwr (Glendower), (^utto’r 
Glyn (1430-1468), and Lewis Glyn Cothi (1440- 
1490). The political interests of these periods are 
reflected also in the Brudiau, or ‘ Vatieinia,* to 
which they gave rise. In some of its aspects 
Welsh poetry was closely associated with the 
highly developed social life of the time, and re- 
quests for favours and thanks for favours granted 
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were not complete without being embodied in 
verse. This led to the practice of minute descrip- 
tions of various objects, animate and inanimate, 
and at times there is a tendency to have recourse 
to over-ingenious and far-fetched conmarisons. 

The chief imitators of Dafydd ab Gwilym are Dafydd Nanmor 
(1330-1390), Bedo Aerddren (c. 1480) and Bedo Brwynllys (c. 
1460), Bedo Phylip Bach(c. 1480), I euan Deulwyn (1460-1490), 
and Dafydd ab Edmwnt (1440-1480). 

The intimate connexion of the Welsh poets of this 
eriod with the life of their country, and their often 
igh sense of literary art, make their works 
invaluable for a study of the Welsh mind and of 
its social and other ideals at this time. Here, 
again, certain zones of poetry, often flourishing 
around the home of some powerful patron, rise 
into prominence, such as the North-East zone, 
where we have the ‘three brothers of March- 
wiail ’ (c. 1350), and also lolo Goch, Meredydd ab 
Rhys, Gutto’r Glyn, Dafydd ab Edmwt, and 
Guttyn Owain (1450-1480) ; the South-East zone, 
where Bedo Brwynllys, Hywei Dafi (c. 1450), Lewis 
Glyn Cothi, lorwerth Fynglwyd, leuan Deulwyn, 
and others flourished ; while there were other 
important zones around Tywyn in South-West 
Cardiganshire, and Machynlleth in Montgomery- 
shire. A large portion of the poetry of this period 
is still extant in MS, and, under the encourage- 
ment of the University of Wales, its serious and 
thorough study is now commencing. As the poets 
of the period were in close touch with the leading 
families of Wales, they reflect very faithfully the 
dominant ideas of the circles wherein they moved, 
especially during the Wars of the Roses. In these 
poems, too, we see the contrast between Welsh i 
rural life, which was in harmony with the Welsh 
tradition, and that of the boroughs, which were 
practically English garrisons established in Wales. 

In some cases the &rdic profession was continued 
from father to son, as in the case of Howel Swrdwal 
(1370-1420) and leuan ap Howel Swrdwal, Tudur 
Penllyn and leuan ap Tudur Penllyn, Dafydd 
Nanmor the elder, Imys Nanmor, and Dafydd 
Nanmor the younger. I'he poets who most reject 
political movements during this period are lolo 
Goch, Dafydd Nanmor, Lewis Grlyn Cothi, and 
Gutto’r Glyn. The joy felt by Wales in the acces- 
sion of Henry Vii. is reflected in a poem by Dafydd 
Llwyd addressed to * Henry vii. after he had won 
the kingdom, and to Arthur his son when he was 
born.’ Several of the Welsh bards appear to have 
regarded the accession of Henry VII. as in some 
degree a restoration of the prestige of Wales. 

One of the most striking features of this period 
is the interest taken in the language and metre of 
Welsh poetry, and even in the Red Book of Hergest 
there is a grammar of the Welsh language and an 
account of Welsh versification, which appears to 
have been widely copied and studied. During 
this period, too, the bardic profession became so 

n ular that its maintenance threatened to become 
urden on the country, and means had to be 
devised to distinguish between the competent and 
the incompetent. Whatever gatherings of their 
own the Welsh bards may have had when they 
met from time to time at the courts of the princes 
and the houses of their patrons, it is certam that 
the Carmarthen Eisteddfod of 1451 had a very 
definite aim and purpose, namely, to serve as a 
bardic assize for the repression of the wanderings 
of uncertified bards and minstrels. The leading 
spirits at this Eisteddfod were Gruffudd ab Nicolas, 
a prominent Carmarthenshire gentleman ; Llawd- 
den, a bard from South Wales ; and Dafydd ab 
Edmwnt, from the zone of North-East Wales. 
These emphasized the importance of skill in the 
twenty-four alliterative metres of Welsh poetry, and 
devised a regular system of bardic graduation. The 
Glamorganshire hards rebelled against the strin- 


gency of this system, and set up a system of their 
own. There are indications that, coincident with 
the introduction of English music into Wales, 
English metres, easier in character than those of 
the Welsh tradition, came in also. The consequence 
was that a new impetus was given to poetic com- 
position, and the number of professional bards 
steadily grew. In 1524 and 1568, Eisteddfodau, or 
Bardic Assizes, had again to be held to seek once 
more to classify the bards. It is significant that 
these two Eisteddfodau were held at Caerwys, in 
Flintshire, within the North-East zone, where 
Welsh poetry was at this time most flourishing. 
The leading bard of the first Caerwys Eisteddfod 
was Tudur Aled, from Llansannan, in Denbigh- 
shire, a nephew and pupil of Dafydd ab Edmwnt. 
This brilliant poet is distinguished by his skill in 
description and in the composition of striking 
couplets. His pupil, Grufludd Hiraethog, was the 
teacher of some of the leading bards of the Second 
Caerwys Eisteddfod, such as Sim\vnt Fychan, Wil- 
liam Cynwal, Sion Tudur, and William Ll;^. In 
North Wales poetry flourished at this time chiefly 
in the North-East zone, but there was also an im- 
portant zone in South Carnarvonshire and West 
Merionethshire and another in Montgomeryshire, 
with which Dr. John Davies of Mallwyd, a promi- 
nent Welsh grammarian and lexicographer of the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James i., was in contact. 
The Mostyn family at Gloddaeth, near Llandudno, 
and Mostyn, in Flintshire, and the family of Salis- 
bury of liug, near Corwen, were great patrons of 
W elsh poetry at this time. Some of the most beauti- 
ful poetry of the Tudor period is that attributed 
to Rhys Goch ab Rhiccert (see lolo MSS). It is 
characterized by intense feeling for Nature and a 
genuine sesthetic sense. The older social poetry, 
too, contains, especially in William Ll^n, some 
very striking and graphic lines. The period of the 
Reformation was one of great activity in the poetic 
zones, especially of N. Wales. 

6. Welsh poetry from the Reformation to the 
present day. — During the period of the Common- 
wealth, Welsh poetry received little support or 
encouragement, owing to the decay of several of 
the older Welsh families, which were strongly 
‘Royalist in sympathy. Moreover, the Welsn 
gentry had ceased by this time, apart from ex- 
ceptional cases, to cultivate the Welsh tongue, so 
that the older social poetry fell into the back- 

g round. Nevertheless, it was in the period of the 
ommonwealth that Huw Morns of Pontymeibion 
in East Denbighshire, a strong Royalist and a 
brilliant composer of love poems, continued the 
tradition of tne ‘ Rhys Gocn ab Rhiccert ’ poetry, 
which was largely the outcome of the newer 
musical needs of Wales. The brothers Gruftudd, 
William, and Rhisiart Phylip of Ardudwy carried 
on the literary tradition of their father, Sion 
Phylip, and there is extant a poem on the death 
of Charles i. written by William Phylip. After 
the Restoration we find this tradition carried on 
in Merionethshire by Sion Dafydd Laes, who 
wrote an elegy on Charles ii., and in South 
Carnarvonshire from about 1692-1714 by Owen 
Griffith of Llanystumdwy. The newer and freer 
type of poetry was also represented by the hymns, 
carols, ballads, etc., which began to emerge into 
prominence and show that Welsh poetry was be- 
ginning to appeal to a new Welsh-speaking public. 
In the middle of the 18th cent, an able family of 
Welshmen, of whom Lewis Morris (the great- 
grandfather of the late Sir Lewis Morris) is the 
best known representative, gave a great impetus 
to the revival of Welsh poetry by collecting MSS 
and by encouraging young Welshmen of scholar- 
ship and genius to compose and publish poetry of a 
high order in the Welsh tongue. The antiquarian 
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movement, chiefly inaugurated by Edward Llwyd 
(Lhuyd)j keeper of the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, also quickened an interest in the Welsh 
language in young Welshmen of ability and 
education ; and it is significant that some of the 
leading Welsh poets of the new movement were 
Oxford graduates, such as Goronwy Owen, Evan 
Evans (leuan Brydydd Hir), and William Wynn. 
At the same time the great religious awakening of 
the 18th cent, bore fruit in Wales in the publication 
of a large number of hymns by miters of real 
poetic power, such as William Williams of Panty- 
celyn in Carmarthenshire (author of the English 
hymns ‘Guide me, 0 thou great Jehovah/ and 
‘ O’er those gloomy hills of darkness ’), Dafydd 
Jones of Caio, and others. The new Welsh-reading 
public of the middle and poorer classes, whose 
vernacular was still Welsh, read the new poetry, 
both secular and sacred, with avidity, and literary 
societies for the cultivation of Welsh literature 
sprang up in the Welsh community of London and 
in many parts of Wales. Many members of the 
Welsh aristocracy, too, gave their patronage to 
the new movement by contributing prizes to suc- 
cessful competitors in the revived Eisteddfodau, 
the most prominent result of the new interest 
taken in Welsh poetry being the revival of the 
Eisteddfod, mainly through the exertions of 0 wain 
Jones (Owain Myfyr), Dr. Owen Pughe, and lolo 
Morgannwg, The competitions connected with 
the Eisteddfod and the facilities which the Welsh 
press now atibrded to the publication of poetry led 
to renewed activity in various poetic zones, as, for 
instance, that of 'Carnarvonshire, where Dafydd 
Ddu Eryri, Robert ab Gwilym Ddu, Dewi Wyn o 
Eifion, and others rose into prominence, and that 
of Denbighshire, associated with the names of 
Robert Davies of Nantglyn and Twm o’r Nant, 
the latter of whom, by his ‘Interludes,’ sought 
to supply the rudiments of a Welsh drama, 
which had been only meagrely represented in the 
past by some portions of Biblical plays. The 
national Eisteddfod was followed by the institu- 
tion of provincial and local competitions, which 
have stimulated the composition of a great deal of 
Welsh poetry in addition to what is spontaneously 
composed as in other countries. Much of the 
Welsh poetry of the 19th cent, is of high literary 
merit, and is a very true and worthy interpretation 
of the life and aspirations of Wales, both on the 
religions and on the secular side. Many of the 
best Welsh poets of the 19th cent, have been 
ministers of religion, and, with rare exceptions, 
the poetry of Wales in this imp^ortant period, 
which may be truly called the Golden Age of 
Welsh poetry, has a nigh and serious purpose, and 
is not marred by meanness or frivolity. The 
Welsh language has had for centuries a literary 
tradition, which is distinct from the spoken 
dialects, and the literary tongue is the speech of 
public speaking and of Welsh literature. 

The chief poets of the 19th cent., in addition to 
those already named, have been Eben Fardd (1802- 
1863), Islwyn (1832-1878), Emrys (1813-1873), 
Hiraethog (1802-1883), Ceiriog (1832-1887), and 
Hwfa Mon. Of recent years lyric poetry has been 
especially cultivated, and the younger generation 
of poets show in their works clear traces of the 
study of current English, and in some cases of 
Continental, poetry. The aesthetic spirit and a 
conscious striving after beauty of form are very 
conspicuous in current Welsh poetry, but, apart 
from certain brilliant exceptions, there is often a 
lack of naturalness and spontaneous grace. At 
the same time, Welsh poetry is very living at the 
present day, and poetic expression is in no sense 
behind the remarkable evolution of Welsh social 
life in education, politics, etc. It is no mere anti- 


quarian resuscitation of past ideals, but a living 
exponent of the mind of the Welsh people. 
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John Dafydd Rhys, Welsh Grammar, including Metrical 
Grammar, London, 1592; E, Anwyl, ‘Prolegomena to the 
study of Old Welsh Poetry,' Transactions of Cymmrodonon 
Society (1903-4), ‘ Wales and the Britons of the North,* CeR, 
Edinburgh, Oct. 1907 and Jan. 1908, ‘ Penillion Telyn y Cymry,‘ 
in Y Genimn (Carnarvon) for 1891, 1892, ‘ Astudio llenyddiaeth 
Gymreig,’t6. 1894, 1895, ‘Hanes Llenyddiaeth Cymru o Dudur 
Aled hyd Edmund Prys,’ ih. 1903, 1904, 1905, ‘ Safonaii Dafydd 
ab Gwilym,* 1907, ‘Y Gogynfeirdd,’in Young Wales (Wksh 
National Press, Carnarvon), iii. 226 ; Dosbarth Fdeyrn Dafod 
Aur, old treatises on Welsh metres, Llandovery, 1856 ; R. J. 
Pryse (Gweirydd ab Rhys), ‘Hanes Llenyddiaeth Gymreig* 
(1300-1650), in the National Eisteddfod Transactions, pub- 
lished by Foulkes, Liverpool, 1883 ; Charles Ashton, ‘ Hanes 
Llenyddiaeth Gymreig ’ (1651-1850), 1893 (?) ; Sharon Turner, 

A Vindication of the Genuineness of the ancient British poems 
of Aneunn, Taliessin, Lly march Hen, and Merdhin, London, 
1803; Wm. Owen Pughe, Llywarch Hen, ed. with tr. 
London, 1792 ; J, Gwenogfryn Evans, The Black Book of Car- 
marthen, reproduced and edited, for Subscribers only, Pwllheli, 
1906 ; John Rh^s and D. Brynmor-Jones, The Welsh People, 
London, 1900 ; Evan Evans, Some Specimens of the Poetry of 
the antient Welsh bards (London, 1764, 2nd ed. Llanidloes, 
1862 (?); J. Morns Jones, articles on the Welsh Gorsedd in 
Cymru, publ. by the Welsh National Press Co., Carnarvon, 
1896; William Rowlands (Gwilym Lleyn), Llyfryddiaeth y 
Cymry, Llanidloes, 1869; Transactions of Cymdeitkas Lien 
Cymru, pts. i.-vL, Cardiff, 1900-1905 ; Matthew Arnold, The 
Study of Celtic Literature, 1S91; W. Lewis Jones, Caniadau 
Cymru, Bangor, 1897 ; T. A. Levi, Caneuon Cymru, Swansea, 
1896; O. M. Edwards, Cyfres y Fit (reprints of Welsh 

r s), Conway (the series began to appear about 1896); 

O. Jones, Welsh Lyrics (translations of Welsh poems), 
Bangor, 1896 ; Gorchestion Beirdd Cymru, 1st ed. Shrewsbury, 
1773, 2nd ed. Carnarvon, 1864 ; Dafydd ab Gwilym (from the 
collection of Owen Jones and Wilham Owen), London, 17S9, 
2nd ed., ed. by Cynddelw, Liverpool, 1873; the lolo MSS, 
1st ed. Llandovery, 1848, 2nd ed. Liverpool, 1888 ; Cowell, art. 
‘Dafydd ab Gwilym,’ in Y Cymmrodor, iii. 101 (July 1878); 
Arthur Hughes, Cywyddau Cymru, Bangor, 1908; W. J. 
GrujEfydd, Y Flodeugerdd Newydd, Cardiff, 1909 ; E. Anwyl, 
Grammar of Old Welsh Poetry, Denbigh, 1909. 

E. Anwyl. 

BARLAAM AND JOSAPHAT.— SeeBUDDHA. 

BARNABITES.— The Congregation of the Re- 
gular Clergy of S. Paul Decollate (commonly called 
‘Barnabites’ from their ancient house of S. Bar- 
nabas in Milan, which was opened in 1547) goes 
back to the beginning of the 16th century. Its 
founder was Antonio Maria Zaccaria, a nobleman 
of Cremona, recently canonized by the Church of 
Rome (May 27, 1897). About the year 1530 Zac- 
caria united himself with Bartolomeo Ferrari and 
Giacomo Antonio Morigia (Milanese gentlemen, 
who after their death gained through their reputa- 
tion for holiness the title of ‘ venerable ’), for the 
purpose of founding a Congregation of priests who 
should employ themselves in arousing the somno- 
lent faith, in removing abuses, in reforming the 
manners of the clergy and of the peoiile, and in 
bringing them back to the practice of true Christian 
piety. 

By his Brief dated Bologna, Feb. 18, 1533, which 
commences, Vota per quee in humilitatis spiritu, 
Clement Vll. granted to Zaccaria and to Ferrari 
authority to set up the new religious Order. Paul 
HI. by two other Briefs, Dudum felicis recorda- 
tionis dementi, etc. (July 25, 1535), and Fastoralis 
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f cii cura, etc. (Dec. 1, 1643), placed the Order in 
ect dependence on the Holy See, granting it 
likewise many rights and privileges ; and finally, 
Julius in. confirmed the Order by his Brief of 
Feb. 22, 1550, Rationi congruit et convenit hones- 
tati, etc. (cf. Litterce et Constitutiones SS. PP. 
«ro Congregate Clerr. Begg, S. Pauli Apostoli, 
Borne, 1853, p. 3ff.). In the meantime Zaccaria 
died prematurely in 1539 at the age of 37, after 
having set on foot in Milan various pious works, 
viz. spiritual conferences for ecclesiastics ; a pious 
society of married people; and, in conjunction 
with the Countess LudovicaTorelli, an Order called 
the ‘ Angelicals of S. Paul,’ for which he had also 
obtained the approval of Paul in. in 1535. 

But the work of Zaccaria was continued by his 
two companions who outlived him, Ferrari (t Nov. 
25, 1544) and Morigia (t Oct. 23, 1545), and by their 
successors. Towards the middle of the 16th cent, 
we find them scattered in Brescia, Verona, Padua, 
Vicenza, Venice, Cremona, and Ferrara, intent on 
preaching with zeal to the people, instituting con- 
fraternities of lay persons, and reforming monas- 
teries, regardless of the hatred which they began 
to excite and of the persecutions which were 
directed against them. A fierce persecution arose 
against them where one would least have expected 
it, viz. in the territory of the free Venetian Re- 
public. They were accused before the Republic of 
bein^ political revolutionaries, emissaries of the 
Spaniards to the injury of the Venetian seigniory, 
and as being infected with heresy ; and they were 
compelled to quit the territory of the Republic 
within the space of ten days. Nor did the matter 
end here, for, when Father Gianpietro Besozzi and 
Father Paolo Melso went to Rome, whither the 
same accusations had been carried, they were im- 
mediately thrown into prison, where they remained 
until, by the assistance of Ignatius Loyola and 
others, they were able to make their position clear 
and to unmask the conspiracy formed against the 
Congregation (cf. Arist. Sala, Biograjia di S. 
Carlo Barromeo, Milan, 1858, Dissert, ii. p. 251). 

I. Colleges. — Shortly after this time the Barna- 
bites began to establish themselves definitely out- 
side Milan ; but, as we need not trace minutely 
their later vicissitudes, we give here some dates 
which will serve to afibrd an idea of their subse- 
quent difiusion and increase in Italy and beyond. 

In Italy the first college, or house, of the Barna- 
bites outside Milan was founded at Pavia in 1558, 
for the purpose of educating their young adherents 
in literature and sacred learning. Next in chrono- 
logical order come*, in Cremona, the college or 
house of S. Vincenzo, founded in 1570 and sup- 
pressed in 1810, and the house of S. Luca, founded 
m 1881 ; in Monza, S. Maria di Can'obiolo, con- 
secrated by the help of S. Carlo Borromeo, opened 
in 1571, suppressed in 1810, and re-established in 
1825 ; Casale in 1573 ; Vercelli in 1574; in Rome, 
S. Biagio in 1575, afterwards S. Carlo ai Catinari 
in 1611, suppressed in 1810 and re-established in 
1814, by the Bull of Alexander vil. the residence of 
tiie General Superior of the Congregation from 
1660 onwards ; in Milan, S. Alessandro, founded 
in 1589, suppressed in 1810, and re-established in 
1825 ; Zagarolo in 1592 ; Pisa in 1594 ; in Bologna, 
S. Andrea in 1598, the Seminary of S. Peter in 
1743, further, the college of S. Luigi in 1774, re- 
newed, after its suppression, in 1816 ; Novara in 
1539 ; Sanseverino in 1601 ; in Lodi, S. Giovanni 
delle Vigne founded in 1605, suppressed in 1810, 
and re-established at S. Francesco in Lodi in 1833 ; 
in Asti (in Piedmont), S. Martino, founded in 1606, 
suppressed in 1802, and re-established in 1822 ; in 
Perugia, S. Ercolano, founded in 1607, suppressed 
in 1775, and then passing to the House of Jesus, 
which was likewise suppressed in 1804 and re- 


established in 1837 ; Acqui in the same year 1607 i 
in Naples in 1608, S. Caterina della Corona di 
Spine, in 1610, S. Maria di Portanova, which was 
suppressed in 1809, S. Giuseppe-in-Pontecorvo after 
ISls, S. Maria di Caravaggio in 1821, the college 
Bianchi at Monte Santo from 1860 ; in Turin, S. 
Dalmazzo, a parish which was entrusted to the 
Barnabites in 1609 and taken from them only from 
1810 to 1826 ; in Genoa, S. Paolo il Vecchio in 1609, 
then in 1650 S. Bartolomeo degli Armeni, in 1895 
the Institute Vittorino da Feltre; Aquila, 1610; 
Foligno, 1612 ; Tortona, 1618 ; Chieti and Pescia, 
1664; in Florence, S. Carlo from 1627 to 1783, 
the Institute della Querce from 1867 ; in Leghorn, 
S. Sebastiano, founded in 1629, suppressed in 
1810, and re-established in 1814 ; Piacenza, 1632 ; 
Reggio, 1664; Alessandria, 1659; Crema, 1664; 
Parma, 1668 ; Udine, 1680 ; Finde Marina and 
Bergamo, 1711; Porto Maurizio, 1736; Aosta, 
1748 ; in Moncalieri (in Piedmont), the Royal Col- 
lege Carlo Alberto, founded in 1836 ; S. Felice-a- 
Canceilo (Terra di Lavoro), founded in 1854. 

2 . Missions. — The first mission of the Bama- 
bites outside of Italy was in the island of Malta, 
whither they went in 1582 at the urgent solicita- 
tion of the principal heads of the Order of Malta, 
Father Paolo Maletta of Milan and Father Antonio 
Marches! of Bergamo, and where they remained 
two years with profit to the inhabitants and to the 
Order of Malta itself. Later, in 1610, as we gather 
from a Brief of Paul v.. King Henry iv. of France 
obtained some Barnabites to labour in Bdam in the 
work of destroying the heresy of Calvin, viz. 
Fathers Fortund Colome, Remigio Polidori, Hilaire 
Martin, etc. Almost at the same time S. Francis 
de Sales introduced them into Savoy to direct 
the college of Annecy. The Barnabites were thus 
able to penetrate from Bbarn and Savoy into 
France, We may cite among the houses of Savoy 
and of France those of Annecy, Thonon, Mon- 
targis, Lescar, Paris, Estampes, Dax, Bonneville, 
Mont-de-Marsan, Bourg- Saint -And^ol, Loches, 
Bazas, Gu6ret, Ol^ron, Condamines-sur-Arve, and, 
after the Revolution, the college of Gien (Loiret), 
opened in 1856 under the auspices of Dupanloup, 
and the house in Paris, re-opened in 1857, owing 
to the influence and goodwill of the celebrated 
Russian count, Gregory Schouvaloff, who had 
passed from the Orthodox to the Catholic faith, 
and then had entered the Order of Barnabites. In 
1820 the Holy Congregation of the Propaganda 
sent Fathers Mario Malagnino, Alfonso Caccia, 
and Cornelio Porzio into Valtellina; but this 
mission, notwithstanding its fruitfulness, did not 
lead to the establishment of the Barnabites in 
that region infested by heretics. In 1625 some 
Barnabites were sent into Austria by Urban viii. 
in consequence of a request made to him by Ferdi- 
nand II. for some ‘ religious ’ fitted to labour in the 
conversion of heretics and unbelievers ; and these 
Barnabites were placed in possession of the parish 
of S. Michael in Vienna, which was the parish of 
the Imperial court. They afterwards occupied 
other parishes, as, for instance, that of Mittelbach 
from 1661, and that of S. Margaret in Uligine 
from 1774, In 1719 the Barnabites took part in 
the missions in Asia. Among the first were 
Fathers Filippo M. Cesati and Sigismondo Calchi 
(both of Milan), and Onorato Ferrari (of Vercelli), 
who, as members of an embassage of Clement XI. 
to the Emperor of China, went to Pekin. The 
result of the embassage did not correspond to the 
hopes entertained of it ; and, in fact, an Imperial 
edict forbade the preaching of the gospel. Not- 
withstanding, it came about that Father Ferrari 
was able to stay some time in China, where in a 
few years he converted many adults to the faith, 
and baptized very many abandoned and dying 
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children. Father Cesati with a companion re- 
paired to Cochin-China with the title of ‘vicar 
apostolic,’ and Father Calchi with some others went 
into the Indian kingdoms of Ava and Pegu, where 
they all afterwards concentrated themselves. The 
mission in these two kingdoms was entirely en- 
trusted to the Barnabites by Benedict XIV. in 1740, 
and there they maintained missionaries (of whom 
more than one suffered martyrdom) until the sup- 
pression of the religious orders (Sala, oj). cit. p. 284). 

The history of this mission is recorded in the Description of 
the Burmese Empi'i e by the Barnabite missionary Sangermano, 
who laboured in Burma in 1783-1808 (d. 1819). After Calchi 
went to Syriam (then the chief port of Pegu) in 1721, a number 
of other missionaries came about 1728, meeting with such 
success that Benedict xr7, appointed a vicar apostolic. Many 
churches were built— at Syriam were a house and church, a 
college for 40 students, and an orphanage for girls ; at Ava a 
church ; at Pegu a church and house ; at Monla a church, 
presbytery, and college, with 6 churches in the environs of the 
city and 2 churches inSubaroa ; at Chiam-sua-rocoa 6 churches ; 
at Rangoon a church, a house, an orphan-school, and a convent. 
In 1745 the Vicar Apostolic Galizia and two priests were 
treacherously murdered, and the mission languished until 1749, 
when Fr. Nerim, who had been forced by the disturbances to 
leave Burma, returned. A second severe blow befell the 
mission at the capture of Syriam in 1756, Trhen Nerini was 
killed. The mission soon recovered, however, and continued its 
activity until 1832, when the religious orders were suppressed 
by Napoleon iii. Among the Barnabite scholars attached to 
this mission special mention is due Fr. Percoto (d. at Ava, 
Bee. 12, 1776), who is recorded to have translated some 
Buddhist works from Burmese into Italian, and also to have 
^de Burmese versions of Genesis, Tobit, Matthew, the 
Gospels, the Mass, and prayers and catechisms. 

At that ill-omened epoch the Congregation 
counted not a few cony)icuous members ; and, not 
to mention Cardinal CJerdil of Savoy (1718-1802), 
a distinguished philosopher, Fathers Quadrupani 
(ascetic writer), Paolo Frisi and Francesco de 
Regi (eminent scientists), and others, who had 
been dead but a few years, it numbered among its 
members Father Francesco Fontana (1750-1822), 
General Superior of the Congregation, companion 
of Pius VII. in his imprisonment, and afterwards 
Cardinal ; Father Luigi Lambruschiui (1776-1854), 
who was afterwards archbishop of Genoa, Cardinal 
and Secretary of State ; Francesco Saverio Bianchi, 
who^ has recently been beatified ; Father Antonio 
Maria Cadolini, afterwards bishop of Ancona and 
cardinal (f 1851) ; Fathers Stanislao Tomba (t 1847) 
and Carlo Giuseppe Peda (t 1843), who were 
made bishom, the former of Forli, the latter of 
Assisi ; and Fathers Felice and Gaetano De Vecchi 
(ascetics), Ermenegildo Pini and Mariano Fontana 
(scientists), Antonio Grand! (orator and poet), 
(Giuseppe Racagni and Bartolomeo Ferrari (scien- 
tists), and others. In the preceding centuries the 
Congregation had already given to the Church : 
Alessandro Sauli, bishop of Aleria in Corsica, 
and afterwards of Pavia, who has recently been 
canonized (t 1592); Carlo Bascapb, bishop of 
Novara {+ 1615) ; Juste Gudrin, prince and bishop 
of Genoa ; Francesco Gattinara, bishop of Turin ; 
Giacomo Mori^a, archbishop of Florence and 
afterwards Cardinal ; Cristoforo Giarda, bishop of 
Castro ; Giovanni Maria Percoto, bishop of Mosul 
and vicar apostolic of Ava and Pegu ; Pio Man- 
zador, bishop of Segna and Modruss in Croatia ; 
^d, in the various branches of learning, Agostino 
Tomielli (annalist) ; Reden to Baranzano (1590- 
1622 ; scientist) ; the Venerable Bartolomeo Canale 
(ascetic writer) ; Bartolomeo Gavanti (writer on 
ritual) ; Dominique De la Motte, Maurice Arpaud, 
Jean Niceron (historians); Remi Montmeslier, 
Gabriele Valenzuela, Cosme De Champigny, Tom- 
maso Rovere (Rotarius), Salvatore CorticeUi (gram- 
marians) ; Isidore Mirasson, Father Colome, etc. 

Commencing with the year 1865, missions were 
established in Sweden and Norway by Father Paul 
Stub (t 18^ at Bergen), who was afterwards joined 
by other Fathers (Moro, Tondini, Almerici). In 
Belgium the Barnabites opened a house in 1886 at 


Mouscron, and another in Brussels in 1895 ; while, 
on the expulsion of all ‘ religious ’ from France in 
1905, the majority of the Barnabites sought refuge 
in Great Britain. In 1903 the Order undertook 
some missions in Brazil. At present the Barnabites, 
who number almost 300, have about 20 monasteries 
in Italy, 6 in Austria, and some in Spain, besides 
those already noted in Belgium, 

3 . Constitutions.— The Constitutions, or Statutes, 
of the Barnabites, of which the first nucleus is 
traceable back to the founder Zaccaria, and of 
which a first body was already formulated and 
published in 1552, were not definitive until 1579 
{Constitutioms Clerr, Regg, S. Pauli Decollati lihris 
quattuor distinctee^ Milan, 1579 ; other editions, 
Milan, 1617 ; Naples, 1829 ; Milan, 1902), when, 
after the examination made of them by S. Carlo 
Borromeo and their approval by the General 
Chapter, they finally had the sanction of Pope 
Gregory XIli. by his Brief of Nov, 7 . 

The greater part of these Constitutions have 
reference either to personal sanctification, of which 
they urge the attainment by suggesting suitable 
exercises as an aid to the observance of the three 
vows of obedience, chastity, and poverty ; or they 
refer to the sanctification of others, to be attained 
through the ministry of preaching, of confession, 
of the^ school, etc. Others have reference to the 
reception of new members into the Order, mode 
of dress, etc. ; and, finally, others concern the ad- 
ministration of the Order. 

With regard to this last the following are some 
of the rules: — The General Superior of the Con- 
gregation is elected by suffrage. His office lasts 
three years, hut he may he re-elected, though not 
more than once. All the members of the Order owe 
him obedience, but at the same time every member 
may have recourse to him, since he is their common 
Father. His ordinary Council is composed of four 
Assistants, who are nominated by the General 
Chapter every time it meets. His usual residence 
was changed from Milan to Rome during the 
pontificate of Alexander vin. (1690). The habit of 
the members is a coarse black soutane, closely re- 
sembling that of the regular clergy. Unlike the 
Jesuits and Theatines, they recite Office in choir ; 
and their other distinguishing characteristics are 
thus summed up by Currier [History of Reliqious 
Orders, p. 363) : 

* Besides the fast-days of the Church, these Religious fast on 
every Friday of the year, the two last days of Carnival, and 
from the first Sunday of Advent until Christmas. They abstain 
every Wednesday and observe a rigorous silence from the even- 
ing examination until after Matins the following day. In the 
beginning, like the Theatines, they practised extreme poverty, 
neither possessing revenues nor begging, but at a later period 
they accepted real estate and revenues. Besides the three vows, 
they bind themselves by a fourth, never to seek after dignities 
within or without the Order, and not to accept them outside 
of the Order without the permission of the Pope. Their lay- 
brothers are not admitted to the habit until after a trial of five 
years.* 

The Congregation of the Barnabites, like all the 
other religious Orders, is divided into provinces, 
which until a few years ago were six, namely, the 
province of Lombardy ; that of Piedmont, which 
included Liguria ; the Homan province, which 
embraced Lazio, Umbria, and Emilia; and the 
Neapolitan, the German, and Franco -Belgian- 
Brazilian provinces. In each province a Father is 
nominated as Superior of the houses which the 
province contains. Every house has its own 
Superior, who, like the General and Provincial 
Superiors, has a Council which he must consult on 
the afiairs of his own particular administration. 
All Superiors are nominated for three years only 
at the most. The local Superiors may be changed 
at the end of every year, or maybe re-elected after 
me termination of the three years. The General 
Chapter meets every three years in Rome. Seveial 
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of the members who compose it are elected by 
the local and provincial chapters. The General 
Chapter examines the affairs of the Order, nomi- 
nates or confirms the Superiors, and provides for 
the general well-being by means of monitions and 
decrees. The Barnabites, like all the great re- 
ligious Orders, are in immediate subjection to the 
Supreme Pontiff. 

LiTERATURB.—Fr. L. Barelli, Memorie ddV origine fonda- 
zione avanzanmnti ecc. della Congregaz. de Chieriei Regolari 
di S. Paolo, 2 vols., Bologna, • 1703-1707 ; Ant. Gabuzio, 
Eistoria Oongregat. Clerr, Regg. S. P. ab ejm primordiis ad 
initiurn scea. acm., Rome, 1852 ; L, Ungarelli, Bibliotheca 
Scriptorum e Congreg, Clerr. Regg. S. Pauli, vol. i, (the only 
one published), Rome, 1846; Pietro Grazioli, Prcestantium 
Virorum qui in Congregat. S. Pauli vulgo Barnabitarum 
memoria nostra Jloruerunt, Bologna, 1751 ; G. Colombo, Pro- 
fill biograjici di insigni Barnabiti, Crema, 1870 ; Collezione di 
vite del piit distinti religiosi della Congregazione dei Chier. RR. 
di S. Paolo detti Barnabiti, 20 vols., Milan, 1858-1862 ; Helyot, 
Histoire des ordres monastiques, iv. 100-116, 8 vols., Paris, 
1714-19 ; Currier, History of Religious Orders, pp. 360-363, 
New York, 1894 ; Heimbucher, Orden und Kongregationen der 
Jcatholischen Kirche\ iii. 270-274, 3 vols., Paderborn, 1908; 
Sangermano, Description of the Burmese Empire, compiled 
chiefly from native Documents . . . and translated from his 
MS by William Tandy, Rome, 1833 (reprinted, Rangoon, 1885) ; 
Griffini, Della Vita di Monsignor Giovanni Maria Percoto, 
Udine, 1781. The continuation of the Bibliotheca of Ungarelli 
will shortly be pubhshed by the writer of this article. 

G. Boffito. 

BARODA. — I. Name and history. —The original 
form of the name Baroda is said to be Skr. VatO’ 
dara {vata, ‘ banyan- tree,’ udara^ ‘cavity’) ‘in 
the heart of a banyan grove ’ ; according to others, 
it is based on the shape of the city, supposed to 
resemble a banyan leaf ; a local legend (BG vii. 
829) suggests a cult of this sacred tree. The name 
is given to an important native State and its 
capital, situated in the provinces of Gujarat and 
Kathiawar in W. India. Other early names were 
Chandavati, * city of sandalwood ’or ‘of the J ain 
king Chandan ’ ; viravati or Virakshetra, ‘ land or 
field of heroes.’ The State consists of various 
fragments of territory enclosed within the British 
dominions, this condition being due to the troub- 
lous times which followed the Maratha occupation 
from A. D. 1705 onwards, and successive annexations 
and re-distributions in contests with the Maratha 
Peshwa and the British Government. The do- 
minions of the Gaikwar ( * cowherd ’ ; cf. the ritual 
tendance of cattle in Central India, NINQ i. 164 f.) 
occupy an area of 8099 square miles. They formed 
in ancient times part of the kingdom of Anhilvada, 
the capital of which is now represented by the 
ruins of Patan at the extreme N. boundary. This 
kingdom, weakened by the raids of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, who sacked the temple of Dwarka (wh. 
see) in 1206, finally succumbed to the attack of 
Ada-ud-din Khilji in 1298. The present Maratha 
dynasty was founded by Pilaji Gaikwar (1721-32). 

2. Statistics of religion.— The total population 
amounted in 1901 to 1,952,692, including 1,546,992 
Hindus (79*22 per cent.); 165,014 Muhammadans 
(8*54 per cent.) ; 176,250 Animists (9*02 per cent.) ; 
the balance (3*31 per cent.) being made up of Jains, 
Parsis, Christians, Sikhs, and Jews. Of the Hin- 
dus, who form the vast majority of the population, 
about two-thirds are Vaishnavas, or followers of 
Visnu, and the remainder are nearly equally 
divided between Saivas, or worshippers of Siva, 
and Saktas, or worshippers of the Mother-god- 
desses. Among the two last classes there are few 
sub-sects, the divisions among the Saivas repre- 
senting the Orders of ascetics, whose differences 
are based more upon external observances than 
upon doctrine ; and the Saktas, as usual, fall into 
the two classes of ‘right-hand’ (DaAj^Atna-^nar^i) 
and ‘ left-hand ’ ( Vdma~mdrgi)i the former vrorship- 
ping their deities in public, the latter following 
the foul secret Tantrik cultus. The Vaishnavas 
have been more fertile in forming sub-sects, of 


which eleven were recorded at the last enumeration. 
Of these, five worship Krishna (Krsna) in one or 
other of his manifestations ; four the demi-god 
Rama ; the Kabirpanthis are followers of Kahir, 
the saintly founder of the sub-sect (A.D. 1485-1512) ; 
and the (Sanesapanthi are worshippers of Gane^a 
or Ganpati, god of luck and remover of obstacles. 
This enumeration, however, tends to exaggerate 
the sectarian character of the local Hinduism. 
According to the latest authority : 

‘ Though thus there are three principal sects in the Hindu 
religion prevalent in this State, the followers of neither are 
exclusive ; they pay homage to all the deities, but are bound 
more to the special deity of their cult. It is only the bigoted 
of any one sect who despise the worshippers of deities other 
than their own. But only few such are found amongst the 
extremists* (Census Report, 1901, i. 137). 

The Maratha ruling dynasty have brought with 
them from the Deccan as their family god Khan- 
doba, ‘ sword father,’ the chief guardian deity of 
the Kunbi caste, from which the Marathas have 
mainly sprung (EG xviii. pt. i. 290). Regarding 
this and similar gods Sir A. Lyall [Asiatic Studies ^ 
i. 30) writes ; 

‘ These are now grand incarnations of the Supreme Triad ; 
yet, by examining the legends of their embodiment and appear- 
ance upon earth, we obtain fair ground for surmising that all 
of them must have been notable livmg men not so very long 
ago.’ 

3. Hinduism. — In its public and private worship 
ipujd) the local form of Hinduism differs little 
from the standard type. The public service care- 
fully provides for the exclusion of all castes re- 
garded as unclean ; and even those of lower rank 
than the ‘twice-born’ (dvija) are kept at a distance 
and are not allowed to touch the temple images. 
Each household, again, has its private deities, and 
the animistic basis of the faith is shown in the general 
cult of Sitala, the goddess of smallpox ; the sun 
and planets ; cows, bulls, serpents, and the mon- 
goose {Herpestes mungo), the destroyer of noxious 
snakes ; of trees, such as the banyan, pipal (Ficus 
reUgiosa\ and the acacia; of srones representing 
^iva, Visnu, and Ganesa, and the conch-shell ; of 
jewellery and books of account ; and of arms carried 
by the military classes (Census Bep. 1901, i. 122 ff'.). 

Among other observances the chief are fasts ; 
vows (most of which are special to women) ; pil- 
grimages ; and the domestic rules of ritual (sam- 
skdra) prescribed for each stage of life — conception, 
birth, marriage, death. The chief holy places 
within the State are Dwarka (wh. see), Sidhpur, 
the place where obsequial rites for the repose of 
the soul of a mother can most properly he per- 
formed, as those for a father are done at Gaya 
(wh. see) in Bengal ; Bechraji, where a married 
woman of the Charan or herald caste has been 
deified as an incarnation of the Mata, or Divine 
Mother, and is worshipped in the form of the yoni^ 
or symbol of the female sex (BG vii, 609 flf.) ; and 
Karnali on the banks of the sacred river, the 
Narbada. 

4. Jains. — The Jains, though numerically weak, 
are important on account of their wealth and their 
lavish expenditure on temples, many of which are 
of recent construction and examples of exquisite 
workmanship and decoration (Census Bep, 1901, i. 
149). 

5. Animists.— The animistic tribes, found in the 
forest tracts, belong chiefly to the Ganiit, Bhil 
(wh. see), Dubla, and Chodhra tribes. Each of 
these has its special tribal deity, which is wor- 
shipped either in a public service conducted by the 
hJ^gat, or medicine-man, or in less important cases 
by the votary himself. One of these, Kav§dio 
Dev, has no image or temple ; but he is supposed 
to live in a gloomy ravine ; another, one of the 
Mother-goddesses, is represented by a huge boulder. 
Besides these, the ti^er, alligator, and various 
Mothers who repel disease are worshipped, the 
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ritual being like that common to the other N. 
Dravidian (wh. see) tribes [ih, i. 155 ff. ). 

6. Parsis.— One of the chief sacred places of the 
Parsis is Navsarij which they occupied in a.d. 
1142, after leaving their first settlement at Sanjan. 
Here they have erected numerous fire-temples, and 
towers of silence for the exposure of the dead. 
Here burns the sacred fire, which they claim to 
have brought with them from Persia vii. 666 ff. ; 
Dosabhai Framji Karaka, Hist, of the Farsis^ 1884, 
i. 37 ; Modi, A Few Events in the Early History of 
the Farsis, Bombay, 1905). 

7. Christians. — The increase in the number of 
Christians, due to missionary work among the forest 
tribes and to the establishment of orphanages dur- 
ing the recent famines and plague epidemics, is 
noteworthy. The community which in 1872 num- 
bered 313 had in 1901 increased to 7691. 

Litbratitre.— J. A. Dalai, Censtis Report, 1901, vol. xviii. 
of Reports of the Ceimis of India ; F. A. H. Elliott, Bornbay 
Gazetteer^ vol. vii., 1883; J. Forbes, Oriental Ilemoirs, 1813; 
A. K Forbes, Rds Mala, or Hindoo Annals of the Province of 
Goozerat^ 1878. For the early Muhammadan history see 
Elliot-Dowson, Hist, of India, 1866-77 ; Sir E. C. Bayley, 
Local Muhammadan Dynasties of Gujarat, 1886; J. Grant 
Duff, History of the Mahrattas^, 1873. CrOOKE. 

BARSOM (Av. haresman), — ‘ Barsom ’ is the 
name given at the present day to a collection of 
small metal-wire rods (^m)— used in the chief cere- 
monies of the^ Parsis — representing the cut stems 
of a plant which can no longer be identified. The 
number of the rods varies, according to the ritual 
in which they are used; the lowest permissible 
number seems to have been three, while the 
numbers five, seven, and nine are also mentioned. 
The number now varies between five and thirty- 
three. These small rods, as used to-day, are bound 
together with a girdle formed of a date leaf or 
leaves. For the particular ceremonial recitals in 
which they are used see Haug’s Essays, p, 396 tt*. , and 
Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, i. p. ixxiii, f.; see 
also there the description of the detailed operations 
with which their use is accompanied. It may he 
mentioned that the barsom is frequently sprinkled 
with the holy w^ater {zaodra, zor), and with the 
consecrated milk in the yasna, or chief ceremony. 

The number thirty -three shows that the rods 
represent, even yet, most sacred objects and 
personified ideas, for that number is especially 
mentioned in Yasna i, 10, iii. 12, as applying 
to the raUis of the yasna ceremony. What 
these special ideas originally were is no longer 
clearly defined. But, reasoning from the origin 
of their application, we may readily arrive 
at their significance. Few doubt that we have 
in the barsom (baresman) a form of harezU, Vedic 
Skr, harhis, the * straw cushion ’ upon which the 

f ods of the Veda were supposed to sit, as they 
escended in response to the sacrifice, and upon 
which also^ offerings to them were spread— and 
this at a time when the ancestors of the present 
Indian deva- worshippers and of the Ahura- (Asura-) 
worshippers were one and the same people, and 
when ‘ Veda ’ and ‘ Avesta’ were blended in some 
now lost name for the one common holy lore. 
Several points are in favour of this, apart from the 
etymology ; chiefly the word ‘ spread,* which is 
used of the barsom as of the Vedic barhis. The 
rod- twigs, indeed, are hardly ‘ spread * now, except 
upon the mdh-ru (a sort of rack with two crescents 
for supports), the moon-faced stand upon which 
they, for the most part, rest. But thQoarhis was 
and is ‘ spread * as * straw ’ ; compare the passage 
in Herodotus (i. 132), where he describes, if some- 
what loosely, the offering of a Persian Mazda- 
worshipper: ‘He “spreads” [the verb used is 
hroirdcra-ety] the softest grass he can get, and places 
the pieces of flesh upon it’ (This item, by the 


way, is one of many which show how widely 
this form of worship was diffused in Persia, and 
how long it had been implanted there, seeing that 
the Greeks could speak of it so familiarly as be- 
longing to Persia in general, and not merely to a 
province of it. See also the Inscriptions of Darius 
at Behisttin, etc., where Auramazda is regularly 
mentioned as the God of all the Empire * who made 
this earth and yon heaven.’*) 

The barsom is, and was then, a sacred object 
frequently used in the holiest sacrificial cere- 
monies, especially in the celebration of the main 
Sacrificial Service, in the course of which the Gathas 
were sung without curtailment. It must therefore 
be understood by all serious Parsi worshippers to 
represent something of the most sacred character ; 
and on closer examination it may recall at times 
the entire throng of personified ideas which we 
might, with some reason, describe as ‘godlets,’ 
whose worship, however, when sincere, did not 
in any conceivable sense approach idolatry, but 
was a mere sacrificial reverence. Further, all the 
j symbolic rods were united by the sacred ‘ girdle,’ 
as if to express the thought of oneness. And 
when we press our inquiries a little further, we see 
that the barsom with its uses is but the persistence 
of an original idea which was dear to the Indo- 
Iranian peoples while as yet they were undivided. 

Avesta and Pahlavi literatures add a number of 
details concerning the barsom, for which some 
similar plant might be substituted (Yas, xxii. 3). 
In conjunction with the ‘libation’ (zaodra), it is 
used in calling Ahura Mazda and all other sacred 
beings, to whom it, with other holy objects, is 
duly consecrated (Yas, iv. ; Visp, xi, 2), to the 
sacrifice (Yas, ii., which bears the special name of 
Barsam Ya^t cf. Fa^. xxii.; Vlsp, ii.); an im- 
portant part of the worship of Ahura Mazda is 
that ‘ one should offer barsom an ae§a long, a yava 
(grain ?)^ broad’ (Vend, xix. 19) ; and it is also used 
in the SroS Darun, which grants to the soul of the 
dead the protection of Sraosha on its passage to 
the future life (Yas, iii.). Sraosha was, indeed, 

‘ the first who spread forth the barsom, both of 
three twigs, and of five twigs, and of seven twigs, 
and of nine twigs [the Pahlavi commentary on 
Nirangistdn xc. raising the number of twigs to 
551], (reaching) both to the knee and to the mid- 
leg, for both the worship and the prayer and the 
propitiation and the glorification of the Amesha 
Spentas ’ ( Yas, Ivii. 6), and the oftering of barsom 
to the sacred fire is one of the acts which bring 
the blessing of that element (Fa^. Ixii. 9). The 
barsom is numbered among the sacred beings and 
objects to which sacrifice is offered ( Yas, Ixxi. 23) 
and which are invoked to be present at the 
sacrifice ( Visp, x. 2), besides having obedience to 
them solemnly inculcated (Visp, xii. 3). The 
barsom is among the offerings to be made by the 
‘Aryan lands’ to Tishtrya (Yt, viii. 58) ; with it 
Haoma offered sacrifice to Mithra (Yt, x. 88), who, 
if a pious priest sacrifices with barsom, bestows 
blessings on him who employs the sacerdotal 

* [The barsom is also alluded to at least thrice by other Greek 
writers : Strabo, p. 733, raj B* iirtoBa^ iroLovvrai [.9c. oc MayotJ 
TTohvv pd^Biov pjvpiKLV(,>v A.€TrTwv Beo’p.yjv KareYovresi 

Dinon, as quoted by the scholiast on Nicander’s Theriaca, 613, 
/cal T 0 i »5 fidvreii MijSov^ pajSSot? fxavTsvsoSaL ; and the Acts 
of St. Sira, Rom., May, iv. 17. 6 (written in the reign of 
Chosroes II., d. 628), ra ^vka Bi <av e/xayevcrev kotol ttjv tov 
Zajpodarrpov SaifiovicoSr} TrapdBocriv. It is likewise mentioned by 
Armenian and Syriac writers (as by Eznik, Against the Sects, 
tr. Schmid, Vienna, 1900, pp. 92, 97 ; Hoffmann, Auszuge aus 
syr. Akten pers. Martyrer, Leipzig, 1880, pp. 94, Hi), it 
should furthermore be noted that many scholars (e.g. Pinches 
LB iv. 629) see in the words of Ezk 817, ‘and, lo, they put the 
branch to their nose, ’ an allusion to the barsom. Herein they 
are probably right (for an opposing view see Toy, JBBi ii. 1463), 
and it may also be suggested, at least tentatively, that the 
ni niD|, ‘twigs of a strange one (i.e. of a foreign god),* of Is 17M 
may likewise refer to the barsom.— L. H. G.J 
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mediator {Yt. x. 137-139) ; and, in turn, barsom is 
among the offerings to be made to Haoma (Fa^. 
XXV. 3). Even Ahura Mazda, who did sacrifice 
with it to Vayu, the Wind (F^. xv. 2), and to Ashi, 
Righteousness (Fif. xvii. 61), comes swiftly to one 
whose offering includes the barsom ( Yt. xii. 2-3), 
and with it the Fravashis [q.v.) must be invoked 
(Yt. xiii. 27). In like manner it is used in sacrifice 
to the sun {NydyiS i. 16), the fire(Fa^. Ixii. 1), 
Mithra and Rama Hvastra { /end. iii. 1), and 
Anahita (F^. v. 98, 126-127), as well as at the 
Rapithwina, or midday sacrifice [Af ring an iv. 5-7). 
So great, indeed, is the virtue of a single offering 
of barsom, as of a single offering of wood for 
the sacred fire, that by it the just is exalted and 
the Druj (the demon of evil) is weakened, Asha 
(Righteousness) is increased, and a 1 the just are 
borne to Paradise (Fragments of Tahmuras, xxiv.). 

Turning to the Avesta ritual concerning the 
barsom, we observe that the corrupt passage Yakt 
XV. 55 seems to imply that it should be gathered 
after dawn but before full daylight. He who has 
carried a corpse alone must remain thirty paces 
from the barsom ( Vend. iii. 15-17 ; cf. ^dyast Id- 
Sdyast ii. 18), and a menstruous woman or one 
suffering from leucorrhea must keep ^half that 
distance (Fend. xvi. 4; cf. Sdyast Id-Sdyast iii. 
10-11, 20, 32-33; Sad Bar Ixviii. 14), while cut- 
tings of the hair and nails must be buried the 
latter space away (Fend. xvii. 4). The barsom 
must be removed from a house in which either a 
human being or a dog (a sacred animal in Zoro- 
astrianism) has died (Vend. v. 39-40), though in 
the purification of a house, after the expiration of 
the proper period of mourning, which varies accord- 
ing to tne degree of kinship, the barsom plays an 
important rdle ( Fend. xii. 1 ff’.). Barsom may not 
be carried along a road over which the corpse of a 
human being or a dog has been borne until the 
path has been duly purified (Fend, xviii. 14-22), 
and milk drawn from a cow that has eaten of such 
a corpse may not be used in connexion with the 
barsom within a year after such an act ( Fend. vii. 
77). Prosperity shuns the place where a heretic 
(aiemaoya) dwells, until he is slain and sacrifice is 
offered to Sraosha for three days and three nights 
with barsom, fire, and haoma ( Vend. ix. 56-57). 
Among the penalties for killing an otter (udra) are 
the binding of 10,000 bundles of barsom and the 
presentation of barsom to * holy men,’ i.e. priests 
(Vend. xiv. 4, 8), while 1000 bundles must be tied 
up by him who has had intercourse with a men- 
struous woman or one suffering from leucorrhea 
{ Vend, xviii. 72). If a libation be poured into the 
barsom or the sacred fire, it becomes operative ‘ for 
the victory of the non- Aryan (Nlrangistdn 

Ixviii.), and the binding of the barsom is one of 
the most important parts of the sacrifice (Nlrang. | 
lx.). For a variety of ritual prescriptions relating 
to the barsom, reference may be made to Nlrang. 
(ed. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta iii., and Darab 
Dastur Peshotan San j ana, Bombay, 1894) Ixix.- 
Ixx., Ixxiv., Ixxix., xcvii. ff. (although the greater 
part of the text of the last passage is so corrupt 
in its present form as to defy tranSation) ; Sdyast 
ld-Sdya$t viii. 18 ; Dddistdn-l BlnlJc xliii. 4-5, 
xlviii. 17 ; Epistles of MdnnBlhar iii. 13 ; Darme- 
steter, Le Zend-Avesta i. 398, 407. 

According to Pahlavi literature, the evils of the 
last times will be such that the barsom may be 
arranged in the very house of the dead (Bahrdm 
Yt. ii. 36), although the righteous man will still 
strew it, even if he cannot do it ‘ as in the reign 
of King Vistasp’ (Bahrdm Yt, ii. 58 ; for other 
eschatmogical data connected with the barsom see 
Bahrdm Yt. iii. 29, 37). The barsom might be 
consecrated by women (Sdyast Id-Sdyast x. 35). 
Faulty consecration was, however, possible if the 


barsom had too many twigs, or was cut from an 
improper plant, or was held toward the north, the 
region of the demons (Sdyast Id-Sdyast xiv. 2), an 
intentional substitution of such improper barsom 
being a very serious sin (Dlnkart VIII. xliv. 65). 
The barsom was a powerful agent against all 
demons, fiends, wizards, and witches (Dlnd-l- 
Mdinog l-Khrat Ivii. 28) ; it played a part ‘ on the 
day of battle and evil deeds of war ’ (Dlnkart VIII. 
xxvi. 24) ; and it is particularly interesting to 
note that a distinct barsom-ordeal (haresmok-varih) 
was knoAvn (Dlnkart vill. xix. 38, xx. 12, 66), 
although no details are given concerning it. 

^ The barsom is also mentioned in the Persian 
Sdh-Ndmahf which records that King Bahram 
Gtir and his bride were met by a Zoroastrian priest 
bearing barsom in his hand, and also that Yazdi- 
gird, the last Sasanian king, asked the miller who 
gave him shelter in flight for a bundle of barsom 
that he might say grace before eating (Pizzi, II 
Libro dei re, Turin, 1886-88, vi. 465, viii. 442), a 
custom to which allusion is also m^e elsewhere 
(Rehatsek, JEASBo xiii. 88). It is possible that 
the five-twigged barsom is represented on a coin 
of Bahram ii. (276-293), which shows two figures 
on opposite sides of a fire altar, one of the men 
holding the ‘ring of sovereignty’ and the other 
the object in question (Dorn, Collection de mon- 
naies sassanides de feu le lieutenant-gMral J. de 
Bartholomaei, i., St. Petersburg, 1873, pi. iv. No. 
13). In modern times, as has already been noted, 
the barsom in India is ritually represented by 
small wire rods; but in Kirman, Anquetil du Perron 
(Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1771, ii. 532) records the use 
of twigs of the pomegranate, tamarind, or date- 
tree ; and at the present time ‘in Yezd the tama- 
risk bush is used to form this bundle, and it is 
bound with a slender strip of bark from the mul- 
berry tree, probably in exactly the same manner 
as it was in Zoroaster’s day,’ brass rods being 
substituted only in winter or at other times when 
it is impossible to obtain living branches (Jackson, 
Persia JPa^t and Present, New York, 1906, p. 369 f. 
and plate). See also Yasna. 

Literature.— Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, 
pp. 31, 342 £E. ; Haugr, Essays on the Parsis^, London, 1884, 
p. 396 ff.; Wilson, Pard Religion, Bombay, 1843, p. 231; 
Windischmann, Zoroastrische Studien, Berbn, 1863, pp. 223, 
276 ; and other works mentioned in the article. 

L. H. Mills and Louis H. Geay. 

BARTER. — Barter is the name given to the 
simple and elementary form of traffic in which 
goods are directly offered in exchange for goods. 
An article upon barter is from one point of view 
an essay on the functions of money and the incon- 
venience of its absence, since barter is that form of 
exchange in which money is not employed as the 
intermediary of trading. Barter was the primitive 
mode of doing business before a measure of value 
or a common medium of exchange was devised. 
In such a set of conditions there are manifest 
difficulties; without a common denominator it is 
not easy to compare the values of the articles 
exchanged or to arrive at an economic principle of 
bargaining. In any particular exchange the two 
parties must adjust their contract by their re- 
spective wants for each other’s commodity and 
the desire of each to part wdth his own superfluities. 
Thus the fisherman would need to measure his fish 
against the potatoes of the gardener at one moment 
and the bread of the baker at another, and so on 
round the whole circle of his purchases. It is 
obvious that a system of exchange so elementary 
and so casual must belong to a primitive period of 
society. A very slight advance in the methods of 
production, in separation of employments, and in 
traffic would inevitably lead to the use of a medium 
of exchange which would serve at once as a 
standard measure and as an accepted go-between j 
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some substance would be adopted for the double 
purpose, which all would willingly receive in ex- 
change for their own commodities, and which 
could in turn be parted with easily for others. 
The thing selected to serve these utilities in any 
community would be in the first place something 
much in common demand for its service or its 
attractiveness, and such a substance would have 
certain qualities of durability and approximate 
stability which would recommend it. The article 
adopted would vary with the locality. The various 
stages in this early employment of a primitive 
money need not be here pursued ; by degi*ees the 
more essential qualities of good money would 
emerge, and thus the currency of modern times 
would be gradually evolved. See art. Money. 

The term barter or truck is more usually applied 
to the exchange of articles for use ; the term pur- I 
chase suggests the employment of money and buy- 
ing for future sale or commerce. The Old Testa- 
ment supijlies a good example of a transaction by 
payment in kind or barter. In 1 K 5^°^* we read 
that Hiram king of Tyre ‘ gave Solomon cedar trees 
and fir trees according to all his desire,’ and that 
‘ Solomon gave Hiram 20,000 measures of wheat for 
food to his household and 20 measures of pure oil.’ 

Many forms of barter still exist in highly 
civilized communities ; the domestic servant barters 
her services for food, housing, and a sum of money ; 
the farm labourer is often paid partly in kind, by 
the use of a cottage, a garden, supply of milk, 
butter, etc. , and partly by money wages. If ‘we con- 
sider real wages, Le. what money wages will buy, 
we see that in reality labour is exchanged for a 
supply of necessaries and comforts. In modem 
times we find some publications such as The Ex- 
change and Mart, which revive the old form of 
barter by advertising certain articles for sale and 
stating the articles desired in exchange for them. 
Private individuals, like schoolboys, often practise 
barter ; and bits of furniture, old garments, and 
even plots of land are exchanged for other de- 
sirable things. 

In uncivilized countries barter is widely prev- 
alent. Stanley in his journeys through Africa 
took quantities of cloth, brass rods, etc., with 
which to purchase food ; similarly cargoes of old 
rifles, knives, bottles, powder, etc,, have been sent 
to some places to be exchanged for the natural 
products of the country. 

Under a system of barter there is a difiScnlty in 
securing mutuality of wants, or what Jevons called 
‘the double coincidence of exchange,’ viz., that 
each party shall desire that which the other oflers. 
Again, barter requires each article to he measured 
in terms of every other article of traffic, necessi- 
tating a separate bargain for each, and consequently 
a large and varied list of the ratios of exchange. 
A further drawback is the impossibility in some 
cases of dividing the article or of fractional 
payments; the pig or the rifle must be ex- 
changed for something which is deemed an exact 
equivalent. 

Competition ha^ little play under barter. 
The mode of exchange is not such as can supply a 
market and give a market value. It is usually a 
case of^ a single exchange in which the values are 
determined by the individual wants and capacities 
of the two parties to the exchange. 

The evolution of trade was from barter to money 
purchases. Modern trade tends to revert to a 
refined form of barter by the employment of paper 
substitutes for money currency ; promises, credit 
documents, and what is called ^representative 
money ’ take the place of coin. The highly organ- 
ized systems of Banking and the Clearing House 
have provided a mechanism which in effect reduces 
much of trade and commerce to barter, while pre- 


serving a measure of value and a reserve of the 
standard for reference and for use in emergency. 

And if home trade has been reduced mainly to 
barter again, much more has foreign commerce. 
Imports pay for exports ; goods and services are the 
only ultimate means of buying goods and services 
from other countries. Their values are expressed 
in terms of money, hut the actual exchange is 
effected almost without the passage of a coin. The 
foreign trade of Great Britain, amounting to more 
than £1,000,000,000 a year (or nearly £25 per head 
of her population), is tiansacted with the trans- 
mission of a very trivial sum in gold. 

Imports and exports are balanced against each 
other by means of hills, and the mechanism of the 
money market enables the exchange of these in- 
struments of credit representing debts to accom- 

lish the equalization of the debts. The operations 

ecome a vast series of barter transactions, reduced 
to simplicity by the ingenious arrangements of a 
highly organized commercial system. 

under this refined system of trading no parti- 
cular parcel of goods is exchanged for any other 
particular parcel of goods, but each is represented 
by a bill. These bills are exchanged, Le, bought 
and sold freely, by the persons doing business in 
the different countries, so that the equation is 
ultimately secured. The settlements need not he, 
nor are they, direct. Each country need not 
balance its accounts for goods with each of its 
customer countries so as to equalize their actual 
imports and exports to one another. But country 
A may pay its debts to country B by a bill upon C, 
just as is done by merchants at home. By this 
system of foreign exchanges bills become an article 
of commerce ; and, following the law of supply and 
demand, they rise and fall in value, and are a 
means of regulating commerce and equalizing sales 
and purchases all over the world. 

Thus trade which started with simple exchange 
by barter has come, under a highly complex civiliza- 
tion and a world-wide commerce, to be once more 
only barter of a very refined kind, after passing 
through many stages and degrees of money pur- 
chase. Much the greater part of the business of 
nations is accomplished without the actual employ- 
ment of money at all, except as a unit of measure- 
ment and a reserve force hidden away in the strong 
rooms of banks. 

Literattjrb.— Jevons, ifoney (Lend. 1876); Bast able, Theory 
of International Trade (Dublin, 1887) ; Marshall, Principles oj 
Economics, Note on ‘ Barter ' (Lond. 1907). 

G. Armitage-Smith. 
BASIL,— 'See Cappadocian Theology. 

BASILIDES, BASILIDIANS,— I. Sources, 
— ^Basilides was one of the most famous Gnostic 
teachers in the 2nd century. We are told by 
Epiphanius (Hcer, xxiii. 1) that he was a fellow- 
pupil of Saturnilus in the school of Menander, at 
Antioch. This statement has been largely accepted, 
though it is by no means certain that Epiphanius 
had any trustworthy information on the subject. 
It is quite as likely to he simply an inference of 
his own from the fact that Saturnilus and Basilidea 
are coupled by Irenaeus (I. xxiv, 1), who, however, 
says that Saturnilus put forward his system in 
Syria, hut Basilides in Alexandria. Apart from 
the reference in the Acts of Archelaus (c. 55 in 
Kouth, Beh Sac, v. 196) to his preaching among 
the Persians, to he discussed later, we nave no 
evidence for any activity outside Egypt. Possibly 
Epiphanius, who visited Egypt, had some warrant 
for iiis account of the places outside Alexandria 
where Basilides worked. The same uncertainty 
surrounds the date of his activity, hut we shall 
prohabfy be safe in accepting the usual view (cf. 
Ulem. Strom, vii. 106) that his work fell mainly 
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and account for the strange language which the 
author employs by his etiort to explain the in- 
explicable — all the more that his language has 
parallels in that of other deep thinkers. Moreover, 
Stahelin assumes rather than proves that Clement 
is on the side of Irenseus, whereas several scholars 
who have no preference for Hippolytus’ account 
have recognized that it is very difhcult to harmonize 
Irenseus with the quotations given by Clement. 
For these reasons we may justifiably reject this 
theory, which postulates a writer of incredible 
versatility combined with such strange limitations, 
and assume that, whether Hippolytus presents us 
with the genuine system of Basilides or not, he at 
any rate communicates a system which was really 
professed in the Basilidian school. 

The account of Basilides given by Hegemonius 
in the Acts of Archelaus has also created suspicion, 
Gieseler argued that the Basilides there mentioned 
was to be distinguished from the heresiarch of 
Alexandria, inasmuch as he is said in the Acts to 
have been a preacher among the Persians. Hort 
considered that his denial had some show of 
reason, but on the whole regarded the ar^ments 
in favour of the identification as preponderating 
(Smith- Wace, DCB i. 277“'). He should therefore 
not have been quoted by G. Kruger {FRE^ ii. 431) 
as agreeing with Gieseler. Usually the assertion 
that he was a preacher among the Persians is 
regarded as incredible. Thus Lipsius declares that, 
if the Disputation of Archelaus makes Basilides a 
Persian, ‘ the remark is hardly necessary that this 
false statement is simply a deduction from the 
dualism of the Basilidian system’ (Gnosiicismusy 
1860, col. 109). It is also rejected by Zahn and 
Hamack ; while Kruger thinks that, although we 
cannot control the statement, it is not so im- 
probable as Zahn considers it ; and Hilgenfeld 
says that Basilides may quite well have been in 
Persia and learnt Persian dualism at first hand. 
The statement should probably be set aside and 
accounted for as by Lipsius. It is quite another 
question, however, whether we shoiud reject the 
author’s account of Basilides’ beliefs, and, in 
particular, the extract which he gives from his 
work. This is said to be taken from the thirteenth 
book of his treatises, and, inasmuch as it contains 
an exposition of the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus, the Avork should probably be identified 
with Basilides’ twenty- four books on the Gospels 
which bore the title Exegetica. The real objection 
felt by those Avho accept the genuineness of 
Hippolytus’ account is that, while this is monistic 
in character, the account of Hegemonius seems to 
pledge Basilides to dualism. There can be no 
question that the author of the Acts understood 
him to be a dualist, but that, of com'se, does not 
settle the question. He may have misunderstood 
Basilides, especially since his preoccupation with 
Manichieism made such an interpretation of the 
Gnostic not unnatural for him. Accordingly we 
cannot attach decisive weight to his impression, 
in spite of the fact that he had the complete work 
before him. If, however, the extract given is 
genuine, it must rank with those preserved by 
Clement of Alexandria, and it seems to the present 
writer that Ave have no good ground for disputing 
its authenticity. 

2. System of doctrine, — We may noAv proceed 
to an exposition of the various systems Avhich 
have come down to ns. Unfortunately it is not 
possible to re-construct the somewdiat desultory 
references in Clement of Alexandria, treating of 
ethics rather than metaphysics, into a comidete 
system. It Avill accordingly be best to begin Avith 
the accounts Avhich profess to give us the original 
system. 

(a) We take first that of Irenmus (I. xxiv. 3-7), 


which presents points of contact especially with 
the description he gives of the views of Saturnilus. 

According to Irenaeus, Basilides began with the unborn 
Father, and represented Nous as His firstborn. Nous gave 
birth to Logos, Logos to Phronesis, Phronesis to Sophia and 
Dynamis. From the last two came the first senes of princi- 
palities, powers, and angels, who created the first heaven. 
From these emanated the second angelic senes, who created 
the second heaven ; and so on till 365 heavens came into 
existence. The angels in the lowest heaven created the world, 
and divided it among themseh'es. Their chief was the God of 
the Jews, who aroused hostility by His favouritism to His own 
people. Thus all other nations were stirred up to be at enmity 
with the Jews. Hereupon the supreme God interfered to save 
the world from destruction, and sent His firstborn Nous, i.e, 
Christ, to deliver those that believe in Him from the world- 
angels. He appeared in human form and taught, but at the 
crucifixion changed forms with Simon of Gyrene, so that the 
latter was crucified in the form of Jesus, while Christ Himself 
stood by and mocked at His enemies in the form of Simon ; for, 
since He was incorporeal, He was essentially in\isibte, and so 
He returned to the Father. Hence no one who really knows 
the truth will confess the Crucified, for, if he does so, he is a 
slave to the world-angels ; but, if he understands what really 
happened at the crucifixion, he is freed from them. The 
Basilidians denied the salvation of the body, asserting that it 
was subject to corruption, and that the soul alone is saved. 
They had no hesitation in eating meats offered to idols, and 
regarded every form of immorality as a matter of complete 
indifference. They also practised all kinds of magical arts, 
and sought to enumerate the names of the angels in the 365 
heavens. The name given to Christ, in which He ascended 
and descended, was daulacau ; and Just as Caulacau passed 
through the various heavens in His descent from the Father 
and returned to Him and remained invisible and unknown to 
aU, so those who have learnt the doctrines of the system and 
known the names of the angels may themselves know all, but 
be known of none. Their mysteries they kept secret, and said 
that only one out of a thousand, or two out of ten thousand, 
were capable of knowing them. They had no hesitation in 
denying their faith under stress of persecution. They adopted 
the theories of mathematicians, and thus made out the positions 
of the 365 heavens. The chief of these they asserted to be 
Abraxas, and on that account the numerical sum of the letters 
in this word was 365. 

It is unnecessary to supplement the account of 
Irenoens by reference to the other heresiologists 
Avlio give us an essentially identical system ; but 
there are some features Avhich call for notice at 
this point. Even those scholars who most warmly 
Adndicate the superiority of Irenaeus’ exposition 
generally recognize that he is quite unjustified in 
the charge of immorality which he brings against 
Basilides. Clement of Alexandria {Strom, iii. 
508 fi*.) rebukes the misconduct of the later members 
of the sect by reference to the teaching of the 
founder and his son. The docetic character of the 
Christology and the denial of the real humanity of 
Jesus must also be decidedly rejected, in vieAv of 
Clement’s explicit testimony to the effect that 
from a certain taint of sinfulness Basilides held 
Jesus, in virtue of His humanity, not to be 
exempt. The story that Basilides taught the 
crucifixion of Simon of Cyrene is generally rejected, 
though Pfieiderer ( Urchristentuw?, ii. 384) considers 
that the statement in the Fourth Gospel that Jesus 
went out bearing the cross for Himself (Jn 19^^), 
was intended to repudiate the Synoptic statement 
that Simon of Cyrene helped Jesus to carry His 
cross, and was elicited by the turn given to the 
story by Basilides. It is further noteAvorthy that 
in this account only five iEons are interpolated 
between the supreme God and the angels of the 
first heaven. Those Avho re-construct the original 
system by a fusion of this account with that of 
Clement of Alexandria, make the five into seven 
by borrowing tAvo from Clement of Alexandria, 
and thus attribute to Basilides the usual Heptad. 
It is very questionable, however, whether they 
are correct in doing so. In any case nothing can 
be built on a combination of this kind. Moreover, 
Bousset has pointed out parallels to the scheme as 
given by Irenmus. The name Caulacau occurs in 
an unfortunately corrupt sentence,* but it is 

* ‘ Quemadmodum et mundus nomen esse in quo dicunt 
descendisse et ascendisse saluatorem, esse Caulacau’ (Iren. 
ddD. Hoer. i. 24). The general sense must be that given above, 
but the text is unmtelligible m its present form. Hilgenfeld 
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suJfficiently clear that it is intended to be the 
mystic name of Christ. It occurs in other Gnostic 
systems, and was probably derived from Is 28^®. 
The statement in Tertullian {de Prcescr. Hcei\ 4) 
that Abraxas was the name given by Basilides to 
the supreme God is quite incorrect, and is not in 
harmony even with Irenaeus. The fact that a 
considerable number of gems bear the word 
Abrasax, or more rarely Abraxas, on them has 
caused them to be regarded as Gnostic gems, 
many of them produced by the Basilidians. An 
enormous literature has been devoted to them, 
but it is now generally agreed that if any con- 
nexion existed it was of the slightest kind, most 
of the gems being of pagan origin. Harnack says : 

‘ Not everywhere where Abraxas is mentioned are 
we to think exclusively of the Basilidians. It is 
doubtful whether even a single Abraxas gem is 
Basilidian ’ {Altchrist. Lit. i. 161). Numerous sug- 
gestions have been put forward as to the origin 
and meaning of the term. None of them can be 
regarded as in any way satisfactory. The word 
is more probably an artificial formation, which 
may have originated in some form of speaking 
with tongues, and been brought into prominence 
by the fact that, like and NetXos, it was 

the numerical equivalent of 365. 

(6) The account given by Eippolytus. 

This account starts with a very transcendental doctrine of 
God. A definition is quoted from Basilides, in which language 
is strained to raise God above all the limitations involved m 
affirmations about Him. Even to predicate existence would be 
to limit Him, and thus to negative His absoluteness. Accord- 
ingly Basilides starts with the time when there was Nothing- 
using the term in a sense similar to that in which John Scotus 
Erigena spoke of God as Pure Nothing. That the author does 
not intend hia words to be taken as a negation of all existence 
is clear from what follows. If we speak of God as Ineffable, we 
fall into self-contradiction, for the epithet is in itself a descrip- 
tion ; but God is not even Ineffable, since He is infinitely above 
every name that can be named. This non-existent Deity willed 
to create a world, though we are warned that the term ‘willed’ 
is a necessary accommodation to the imperfections of human 
language. In pursuance of this purpose He deposited a seed, 
also non-existent, hut containing within it the promise and 
potency of all life. In opposition to the usual Gnostic doctrines, 
Basilides firmly rejected the conception of emanation from God, 
who was no spider spinning the world out of Himself. The 
seed was rather the creative word of which we read in Genesis. 
Thus, against the gross and material conception of emanation 
he sets the doctrine of Creation out of Nothing. Just as the 
seed contains within itself the tree, or the peacock’s egg 
contains the bird with all its rich diversity of colour, so the 
world-seed holds within itself all that is subsequently to be 
developed into the manifold forms of being which the universe 
embraces. 

Within this seed there was a threefold Sonship, one part 
pure and subtle, the second gross, the third needing purifica- 
tion. As soon as the seed was deposited, the pure Sonship 
burst forth, and by its unaided power rose with the swiftness 
of thought to the non-existent God, The gross Sonship strove 
to follow, but was unable to do so smce his substance was not 
light in texture like that of the first. But he escaped from his 
detention within the seed by providing himself with a wing, 
identified by Basilides with the Holy Spirit. So helped in his 
infirmity by the Spirit and giving help to the Spirit in turn, he 
followed the First Sonship in his flight to the non-existent. 
But here the Holy Spirit was compelled to leave the Second 

(Ketzergeschichte, p. 197) proposes to strike out mwndm as 
a marginal gloss on CatUacau, and to read ejus for esse after 
nomen. This gives a smooth text. Harvey in his note re- 
translates the Latin as follows : 6v tpottov fcal rov Koc/uiov ovofia 
elvat, €v w, K.T. A. This he then emends : ov rpoirov kcli to axo(rp.Qv 
ovofjLo, w, /C.T.A., ‘as also that the barbarous name in which 
the Saviour, as they say, descended and ascended, is Caulacau,* 
Whether we accept this very ingenious suggestion or that of 
Hilgenfeld makes no difference to the mam point, which is 
that the Saviour m His descent and ascent bore the name 
Caulacau ; Irenaeus cannot have meant that the world bore 
this name, since in the following sentence it is clear that the 
name was that of the Saviour. The term was not confined to 
the Basilidians, but is said to have been found among the 
Ophites and Nicolaitans. Epiphanius derives it from 
* line upon line,’ in Is 28io. This is corroborated by a statement 
of Hippolytus, in which the names Saulasau and Zeesar are 
added. These obviously go back to the Hebrew words in the 
same passage, meaning ‘precept upon precept* and ‘here a 
little.’ Bousset hesitates between this, which is the usual 
explanation, and the view that the term may have been a 
Gnostic loan-word to which the explanation was subsequently 
ittached. 


Sonship ; so he dwelt between the supra-cosmic space and the 
world, and became the firmament, since he had nothing in 
common with the non-existent God. Yet, as the perfume of 
an ointment still clings about a vessel even after the ointment 
has been taken from it, so the Holy Spirit was filled with the 
fragrance of the Second Sonship.* The Third Sonship, however, 
still remained in the confused mass of germs within the seed, 
giving and receiving kindness. Then there burst forth from 
the seed the Great Archon, better m every way than all beings 
in the world save the Third Sonship. His upward flight, 
however, was stayed when he reached the firmament, for this 
he thought to be the limit of space. And since he was 
ignorant of what lay beyond the firmament and knew of no 
power higher than himself, he imagined himself to be the 
supreme God. Then he formed from the seed a son far wiser 
than himself, and, wondering at his loveliness, bade him sit at 
his right hand in the Ogdoad. This son inspired the Archon to 
create the whole ethereal creation, downwards to the moon. 
A similar process was repeated with a second Archon, far 
inferior to the first, who rose to the region below the Ogdoad 
and dwelt in the Hebdomad. He, too, formed a son far wiser 
than himself, who inspired his father to form the creation 
below the Ogdoad. But as to what takes place in the world 
itself, that IS determined by the nature implanted within it at 
the outset by the non-existent God. But still there remained 
the Third Sonship, whose true place was with the First and 
Second Sonships near the non-existent God. To him St. Paul’s 
words refer, where he spoke of the creation groaning and 
travailing in pain together until now, waiting for the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God (Ro 819^-). And the sons of God are the 
spiritual, whose task it is to train the souls which are destined 
to abide within the world. The redemptive process began with 
the great Archon. 

Basilides repudiated the common conception of a descent of 
a heavenly being from the highest region. He would not admit 
that the Pure Sonship left his place and came down through 
the heavens to the regions below. This would have been to 
contradict his fundamental principle that ascent and not 
descent is the law of the universe. Accordingly, he repre- 
sented the son of the great Archon as catching illumination 
from the pure Sonship. He illustrated this by a reference to 
naphtha, which takes fire though the flame that kindles it is 
some distance from it. So the thoughts of the Archon’s son 
aspired till they reached the Sonship, and then the intuition of 
the truth flashed upon him. Having thus learnt the truth, the 
great Archon’s son revealed it to his father, who, when he 
learned that he was not, as he had imagined, the supreme God, 
was converted and filled with fear, as it is written, ‘The fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.’ The truth was then 
revealed bo all the creatures in the Ogdoad. Similarly, the son 
of the second Archon learnt the truth from the son of the great 
Archon, and communicated it to his father. Similarly, the 366 
heavens in the Hebdomad, with their ruler Abrasax, learnt the 
truth, t Thus the Gospel had come down through the Ogdoad 
and Hebdomad, and now it was Acting that it should reach the 
seed. And so it came upon Jesus the Son of Mary, and through 
Him redemption was effected. For within the seed all grades 
of existence were tangled together in confusion, so that it was 
necessary not only that the truth should be revealed, but that 
the various orders of being should be sorted into their proper 
classes. This was effected by the death of Jesus. The accounts 
of Jesus in the Gospels were received by Basilides as historical, 
and he was far from believing that the body of Christ was 
unreal. So far from that, it was an essential condition of the 
redemption He achieved that all the grades of existence which 
had to be sorted should be combined in Him, and then, by 
their separation in His experience, a similar separation should 
be effected throughout the seed. Thus, by His death the 
material element was removed and reverted to formlessness. 
After His resurrection He ascended through the Hebdomad, 
leaving His psychical part there ; then through the Ogdoad and 
the Holy Spirit, leaving with each those parts which belonged 
to them; and finally rose to the region where the blessed 
Sonship dwejls. The Third Sonship followed Jesus and passed 
through a similar process of purification, and then, refined like 
the First Sonshijp, ascended to the non-existent God. The 
same experience is repeated in the case of spiritual men who 
ascend to the Father. 

When the three Sonships have been thus re-united, and all 
the spiritual have achieved their task in the world and followed 
Jesus and the Sonships to the non-existent God, then God will 
be merciful to creation and bring on all the realms from the 
Ogdoad downwards the Great Ignorance, so that no rank of 
being shall know of any rank superior to itself. For it is the 
nature of all creatures to long for that which is above them, 
and be tormented because they cannot attain it. But they do 
not know that the satisfaction of their desire would be fat^ to 

* The Sethians spoke of the pure Spirit which was between 
light and darkness as not like a wind, but like an odour of 
ointment or an incense. It is a mistake to lay any stress on 
this parallel, as Stahelin does. The point of the metaphor in 
the two cases is entirely different (see Drummond, Character 
and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, p. 317) ; and Bousset 
points out (Hauptprobleme, p. 120) that it is quite a common 
Persian idea that the heavenly worlds are sweet-smelling, but 
the world of Ahriman is malodorous. 

t It has been suggested that this section on 365 heavens, 
with their ruler Abrasax, does not properly belong to the 
system (see Uhlhorn, Das hasilid. System, p, 65 1, and Hort, 
art. ‘ Abrasax ’ in DCB). 
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them, for they can live only in the conditions in which they 
are placed, and could not breathe the rarer atmospheres of the 
higher spheres. If, then, they remain content m their place, 
they will have eternal existence ; but if they escape from it, 
they become corruptible. And thus, with this allocation of all 
orders of existence to the place fitted for them, and the 
ignorance of any superior order, and universal contentment, 
there will come the restitution of all things. 

The fundamental difference between this system 
and that of some other Gnostic leaders, notably 
Valentinus, lies in its en^batic rejection of the 
principle of emanation. For this rejection there 
were two reasons. One was that the theory of 
emanation is gross and repulsive in its conception 
of God. The other was that the natural tendency 
of all being is upwards, not downwards. Since, 

then, the world at present displays a scene of 
terrible confusion, we must assume that its 
development started from a condition of things 
even worse than that which now prevails ; hence 
the doctrine of the seed, in which everything is 
huddled together, from the pure Sonship down to 
the possest matter, the goal of history being the 
establishment of all things in their proper rank. 
Valentinus, on the contrary, starts with the 
principle that evolution is aegeneration. Each 
pair of Mons is inferior to its parent. The process 
continues till the catastrophe is possible, and the 
plunge over the precipice follows. Spirit sinks to 
psychical forms of existence, thence to the material, 
and lastly the limit is found in the diabolical. The 
evolutionary process has then to become revolu- 
tionary ; but, though the spiritual may return to 
the ^leromaj the psychical and material must 
remain outside. Thus Basilides leaps the gulf 
between the infinite and the finite, whereas 
Valentinus bridges it. It is quite clear that there 
was a polemical element in Basilides’ scheme, and 
that it was elaborated in conscious antithesis to 
the popular theory of emanation. It is quite 
possible, as some consider, that Basilides had the 
system of Valentinus in mind, since they were 
probably both teaching at the same time in 
Alexandria. It is not at all necessary, however, 
to take this view, since, although Valentinus was 
probably the junior, he was the more conservative 
of the two, and was not the first to put forward 
the theory of emanation. 

The doctrine of the triple Sonship is difficult, 
and we could have wished for fuller information 
as to its significance. In spite of the fact that the 
Eirst Sonship is regarded as refined and the Second 
as gross, they do not stand for different orders of 
being, for both of them pass to the highest realm 
of all, and are therefore essentially spiritual in 
character. And the same is true of the Third 
Sonship, the parts which he leaves behind him 
being accretions foreign to his essential nature. 
Probably Basilides has been influenced by the 
fondness for triplicity, which is so characteristic 
of such schemes. He has also been influenced by 
the first chapter of Genesis. The connexion 
between the Second Sonship and the Holy Spirit, 
who is identified with the firmament, reminds one 
of " the waters above the firmament ’ in the story 
of Creation, in which case we may perhaps identify 
the First Sonship with the light, which was the 
first to be created, and in comparison with the 
fineness of which the waters would seem coarse. 
But how in plain language the author would have 
interpreted the waters above the firmament we do 
not know. The Third Sonship is apparently the 
spiritual principle which is at present combined 
with the material universe. 

The Ogdoad and Hebdomad, which are astro- 
nomical m their origin, are conceptions familiar 
in other Gnostic schemes. The duplication of the 
Archons is interesting. It corresponds in a measure 
to the position of Achamoth and Demiourgos in 


the system of Valentinus, though there are marked 
differences in detail. Historically considered, they 
represent two stages in the world’s history. The 
great Archon reigned from Adam till Moses, the 
second Archon from the time of Moses onwards, 
and it was he who revealed himself to Moses and 
inspired the Hebrew prophets. The kindly and 
compassionate spirit which pervades the system 
is very noteworthy. This comes out especially in 
the doctrine of the Great Ignorance, which is 
intended to save the creature from fatal aspirations 
towards a sphere which lies above it. But there 
are other illustrations of it. The Second Sonship 
and the Holy Spirit give and receive mutual 
kindness. The Third Sonship remains within the 
seed, giving and receiving benefit. The ascent of 
the spiritual to their true home is delayed by their 
duty of training those who have to remain within 
the seed. No evil principle is recognized. There 
is no hostility on the part of the Archons to the 
supreme God. They reverently acquiesce in the 
revelation of their inferiority. 

(e) If we now inquire as to the relative originality 
of the system as presented by Irenseus and that 
given by Hippolytus, the advantage seems to lie 
on the side of the latter. In the first place, Hippo- 
lytus, who often follows Irenaeus, and had almost 
certainly done so in his earlier work on heresies, 
which is no longer extant, here deliberately 
abandons Irenseus’ account and gives one entirely 
different. He must have thought that in doing so 
he had access to better information, and it is 
hazardous to suppose that he took no precautions 
to ensure that the new information was superior, 
Basilides was a famous teacher, his works were 
extant at the time, and it would have been quite 
easy to satisfy oneself as to which account should 
have the preference by going to the fountainhead. 
In the next place, Irenseus shows himself badly 
informed in several particulars. Hilgenfeld him- 
self admits this, and infers from the vagueness of 
Irenseus’ language that he knew nothing of the 
sect or its founder at first hand, and depended 
simply on his source, which he believes (in harmony 
with Lipsius’ earlier but not his later view) to 
have been Justin’s lost Syntagma, Some of the 
mistakes of Irenseus have already been pointed 
out, and they must damage the credit of his whole 
account. Again, the system as presented by 
Irenseus goes on very conventional lines. It is 
quite a commonplace presentation of ordinary 
Gnostic beliefs, and it is not easy to understs'^d 
why Basilides gained his immense reputation if lie 
was capable of nothing better than this. On the 
other hand, the system as set forth by Hippolytus 
is characterized by extraordinary speculative power, 
to which we must not be blincied by the fantastic 
elements in the detailed working out. With the 
account of Hippolytus before us, we can under- 
stand the impression Basilides made on the Church, 
and the vitality of the sect in spite of the fact that, 
apart from his son Isidore, he seems to have had 
no distinguished followers, such as adorned the 
school of Valentinus. We have no right to con- 
demn the system on the ground that it does not 
follow the ordinary lines. When, for example, C. 
Schmidt says that the emanation theory is the 
characteristic mark of all Gnostic systems, the 
cardinal dogma of all Gnostic teaching, and that 
the evolutionary theory is incompatible with the 
nature of Gnosticism, and that on this account the 
presentation in Hippolytus is utterly untenable 
{Gnost, Schriften in kopt Sprache, 1892, p, 423), 
this is simply an illegitimate assumption. There 
is no reason in the nature of things why Basilides 
could not have followed the line which Hippolytus 
ascribes to him. If to do so is to forfeit one’s title 
to be a Gnostic, that is, after all, a matter of 
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terminology. Questions of this kind cannot be 
settled by a priori considerations,* 

(d) The evidence supplied by Clement of Alex- 
andria has naturally been claimed both by those who 
favour the representation in Irenseus and by those 
who accept that of Hippolytus. Owing to the 
limitation of the evidence of the Stromata to the 
ethical parts of the system, the metaphysical 
doctrines of the school are but slightly touched 
upon, so that Clement is not engaged with the 
same side of the system as Hippolytus or the 
speculative portions of Irenseus’ account. It must 
be urged, however, against the latter, that in several 
points Irenseus is convicted of misstatement by 
Clement’s evidence, whereas there is no actual con- 
flict between Clement and Hippolytus, though it 
is not easy to unite their representations into a 
single coherent scheme. There is, however, a very 
striking parallel in Clement’s reference to the 
Archon’s amazement when the glad tidings were 
announced to him. This amazement was called 
* fear,’ and Clement tells us that Basilides inter- 

reted it of the passage, * The fear of the Lord is the 
eginning of wisdom.’ It is very noteworthy that 
precisely the same interpretation is given by Hip- 
polytus with reference to the great Archon’s recep- 
tion of the Gospel. Clement also attests the view 
that things must be discriminated into their classes 
and the various intervals or stages which are to 
be found in the universe. His description of an 
original disorder and confusion forcibly reminds us 
of the doctrine of the seed, though rdpaxoi is not 
perhaps the expression we should have thought 
most appropriate to Hippolytus’ description. The 
points of contact with Irenjeus are slight and 
general, and they are also points of contact with 
Hippolytus, for both speak of an Ogdoad and of 
an Archon. Even if Hippolytus were left out of 
account altogether, it would be very difficult to 
reconcile Irenseus with Clement. And several 
modem writers who entirely reject the account of 
Hippolytus hold that Irenieus does not present us 
with the pure Basilidian doctrine. We are there- 
fore probably justified in any case in treating 
Irenseus as a secondary authority who employed 
a source which described a degenerate develop- 
ment of the school, far removed alike in specu- 
lative power and ethical elevation from the 
founder. 

(e) We should be warranted in accepting the 
account of Hippolytus without further hesitation if 
it were not for the difficulty of harmonizing it with 
the q^uotation in the Acts of Archelaus. Probably 
we should not be justified in denying that the 
quotation is really a genuine extract from Basilides’ 
work. We cannot confidently attach much weight 
to the author’s view of Basilides’ doctrine, since the 
quotation, so far as we have it in the complete work 
of Hegemonius, does not commit Basilides himself 
to the dualism it describes. Basilides turns from 
vain inquiries, apparently into Western opinions, 
to the views entertained by the barbarians, i.e. 
presumably the Persians. Then he quotes the 
opinion of some of them to the effect that there 
were two original self-existent first principles — 
light and darkness — leading their own life in ignor- 

Bousset considers that the Fhilosophurmna presents us with 
a monistic transformation of the original system of Basilides, 
Accordingly, his remarks on the general thesis that the doctrine 
of emanation is a specific characteristic of Gnosticism are, quite 
apart from their intrinsic importance, very pertinent here, since 
they are not inspired by any prejudice in favour of Hippolytus’ 
version: ‘One is usually inclined to regard this thought of 
emanation as specifically characteristic of the Gnosis. I cannot 
discover that this is correct. It is found only in a few systems, 
and in none so pure as in the Basilidian, Everywhere else the 
stress lies, not on the thought of a gradual emanation and de- 
terioration of the iEons, but on the sudden fall of one of these 
iEons (Barbelo Gnosis, Valentinianism). Accordingly, the ques- 
tion as to the origin of the idea of emanation is fairly irrelevant 
for the comprehension of the Gnosis’ {HauptprobUutu}, p.829). 


ance of each other. When, however, they came to 
mutual knowledge, the darkness was seized by 
desire for the light and sought to mingle with it. 
The light, however, received nothing from the 
darkness nor desired it, but was simpiy affected 
with the wish to behold it, and did so as in a mirror. 
All then that the darkness received was not the 
true light, but a reflexion and semblance of the 
light. Unfortunately, the text at this point is 
corrupt, hut possibly the meaning may be that the 
light tried to recover what had been taken by the 
darkness. In any case, this intermingling accounts 
for the fact that there is no perfect good in the 
world, since the good that was received at the 
beginning was so slight. Nevertheless, in virtue of 
this slender appearance of light, the creatures have 
been able to form the creation which we see. It is 
regrettable that the author considered it unneces- 
sary to quote any further, for we should perhaps 
have been in a better position to discover how far 
his accusation of dualism was borne out by Basilides’ 
own expression of opinion on the views which he 

Maniclisean theoiy which is here put^:&rward was 
quoted by Basilides because it had points of con- 
tact with his own system. It would be no easy 
task to harmonize this dualistic doctrine with the 
monistic system of the Fhilosophumena. But 
ossibly Basilides may have felt that it illustrated 
is own view of the original confusion of all things 
in the seed and the process of disentanglement that 
was conseq^uently necessary. In spite of the mon- 
ism that characterizes the system as described by 
Hippolytus, there is a dualistic strain within it, 
and Basilides may have recognized an afl&nity with 
Persian dualism, even though he constructed his 
own system along other lines. It is significant, as 
testifying to such affinity with Persia, that Isidore 
wrote an exposition of the prophet Parchor, and 
Basilides is said to have named as his prophets 
Barcabbas and Barcopb. It is generally agreed 
that Barcoph is the same as Parchor. Isidore is 
also said to have accused Pherecydes of borrowing 
from the prophecy of Ham, i.e, probably Zoroaster. 
The question is difficult to decide, but, in view of 
the uncertainty which hangs over the passage of 
Hegemonius, we may perhaps still accept the 
account of Hippolytus as substantially accurate, 
though we must allow for misunderstanding and 
unskilful abridgment where Hippolytus explained 
the system, not by quotations, but in his own 
words. 

(/) It remains to touch upon some of the points 
that are referred to by Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen. Clement tells us that Basilides taught 
that, in virtue of the original disorder and con- 
fusion, the rational soul received as appendages 
certain passions which are really spirits, and then 
other natures became attached to these, including 
animal properties, as well as qualities of plants, and 
even inanimate objects. Thus man’s actions may 
be to some extent traced to the forei^ elements 
which have adhered to the rational soul, the 
passions of irrational animals accounting for his 
lusts, and such a quality as hardness being derived 
from steel. This doctrine of the parasitic elements 
which have attached themselves to the soul re- 
minds one to a certain extent of the modem 
conception of multiple personality, though, of 
course, there are obvious differences between the 
two. Clement illustrates this conception of man 
by the Trojan horse which embraced in one body 
so considerable a host. Isidore wrote a separate 
treatise on the parasitic soul. In this treatise he 
found it necessary to repudiate the inference that 
a man could rightly lay the blame for his ill deeds 
upon these foreign appendages. He does not re- 
tract the doctrine itself, but asserts that the 
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rational sonl ought to he supreme and govern the 
inferior creation within, and that a man should 
not excuse his misdeeds hy the plea that he was at 
the mercy of these foreign passions. This doctrine 
was probably connected with Basilides’ theory of 
transmigration which is attested by Origen. In 
his Com, on Romans (bk. v.), Origen tells us that 
Basilides explained Ko 7®, * I was alive apart from 
the law once,’ to mean that before St. Paul came 
into the body in which he then lived he had in- 
habited a form of body which was not under the 
law, i.e. the body of a beast or a bird. We must 
assume then that, at the first, inferior spirits 
clustered about the rational soul, but that in the 
course of transmigration it brought with it elements 
from the various types of creation in which its 
successive incarnations had been realized, 

Basilides also considered, as we learn from 
Clement, that suffering invariably presupposes sin, 
since to affirm the suffering of the righteous would 
be to indict the morality of God. Even in the case 
of the martyrs he believed that this held good. 
They were really sufiering for sins which they had 
committed either in an earlier state or in their 
present life. But by the mercy of God their 
punishment was allowed to take the form of 
martyrdom, so that it might seem to be honour- 
able rather than disgraceful. Even infants suffered 
on account of the sinfulness of their nature, for sin 
does not lie in the act so much as in the disposition 
which prompts it, inasmuch as frequently the 
difference between one who has committed a sin 
and one who has not committed it lies simply in 
the fact that the latter has had no opportunity. 
'Naturally, from the orthodox aide the criticism 
was made that the suffering of Christ would, on 
Basilides’ theo^, imply His sinfulness. Such a 
conclusion Basilides would not evade, though it 
was obviously distasteful to him. He will say : 
‘ He has not sinned, but was like a child suffering ’ ; 
but if he were pressed further, he would reply: 
‘ The man you name is man, but God is righteous, 
for no one is pure from pollution.’ To Clement 
the doctrine that martyrdom was punishment for 
sin was so repugnant, that he accuses Basilides of 
deifying the devil. It is a mistake to interpret 
this in a dualistic sense. He simply means that 
Basilides attributes to God the torments of the 
martyrs which were really inflicted hy the devil. 
In any case, one must admire the principle which 
animated Basilides’ whole treatment of this subject, 
expressed in his great saying, ‘ I will assert any- 
thing rather than call Providence evil,’ It may be 
added that Basilides affirmed that only involuntary 
sins and sins in ignorance could be forgiven. 
Clement also criticizes the necessitarian character 
of Basilides’ ethics. A man’s destiny was deter- 
mined by election, according to which each creature 
was assigned to his proper rank in the scale of being. 
The election, strictly so called, was regarded as a 
stranger in this world, since it was hypercosmic by 
nature. In other words, that portion of mankind 
which is chosen to rise to the highest sphere cannot 
properly belong to the world from which it is des- 
tined to escape. Faith was held in high esteem 
by the Basil idians ; and in this they were dis- 
tinguished from the Valentinians, who exalted 
knowledge in comparison with it. They did not 
regard it, however, as a grace to be exercised by a 
man’s free will, but as one which he possesses by 
nature. It was interpreted as the faculty of 
spiritual insight which penetrates behind the 
phenomenal and gives assent to the unseen. 

3 . F ormative influences.— The uncertainty which 
hangs over the system of Basilides in general ex- 
tends also to its sources. Those who accept the 
account of the Philosophumena generally recognize 
a marked influence from Greek Philosophy, but they 


do not follow Hippolytus in treating the system as 
substantially Aristotelian. They are divided, never- 
theless, on the question whether this influence was 
derived from Stoicism or Platonism. It is, however, 
only what we should expect, that at the present 
day the Oriental affinities of the system should be 
emphasized. The greatest stress is naturally laid 
on Zoroastrianism, but a few scholars are convinced 
that Indian injivence must also be invoked. 
Pfieiderer, for example, considers that the Basil- 
idian doctrine of the restitution of all things has 
such surprising resemblances to the Indian doctrine 
of redemption that we can hardly avoid thinking 
of direct influence from it. Similar is the case 
with the doctrine of transmigration ; while the 
doctrine of the parasitic passions finds a parallel 
in Buddhist psychology. Moreover, the exposition 
of the so-called will of God, quoted by Clement 
(Strom, iv. 12 ), that one should love all since aU 
have relation to the whole, that man should desire 
nothing and that he should hate nothing, what is 
this, Pfieiderer asks, but the quintessence of Bud- 
dhist ethics ? Accordingly, he thinks that the later 
form of Basilides’ doctrine, which we learn from 
Hippolytus, Clement, and Origen, is to be traced 
back still more to Indian than to Greek influence. 
He explicitly sets aside the derivation from 
Stoicism which has found favour with several 
modern writers. The question of Indian influence 
can, of course, hardly be settled apart from the 
wider problem of the diflusion of Indian thought 
in the nearer East, and on this subject it is safest at 
present to keep the judgment in suspense.* Per- 
haps it will be best to recognize that many sources 
contributed to the philosophy. Basilides was in- 
debted to earlier Gnostic systems, not necessarily 
to Valentinianism (which would have a dubious 
claim to priority), but to theories which were sub- 
sequently incorporated in it. These stimulated 
him in the way of antagonism even more than of 
acceptance. He had been influenced by the NT, 
though his treatment of it was vitiated by the 
allegorical method. He appears to have compiled 
a Gospel which contained portions of Matthew, 
Luke, and J ohn, and possibly of Mark. He had also 
been influenced by the Epistle to the Romans. He 
was naturally indebted to Alexandrian eclecticism. 
It is by no means improbable that he was in- 
fluenced by Platonism, though Stoicism seems to 
have contributed even more important elements. 
Finally, it is practically certain, for reasons already 
given, that, whether he had ever been in Persia or 
not, he owed a good deal to Zoroastrianism. 

Apart from his son Isidore, Basilides had no 
disciples of distinction. His abstruse speculations 
as to the non-existent God, the universal seed, and 
the threefold sonship, were too exalted for many of 
his followers ; and the system quickly experienced 
a moral and speculative degi*adation, probably 
under the influence of Valentinianism, We have 
no evidence for the existence of the sect beyond 
Egypt, where Epiphanius (xxiv. 1 ) found it flourish- 
ing towards the close of the 4th century. The state- 
ment made by Jerome (Ep, 75. 3 ; ad Vigilant, 6 ), 
that there w^ere Basilidians in Spain in his time, is 
incorrect. They were Manichseans with Gnostic 
elements in their doctrine (see C. Schmidt, Gnost, 
Sehnften, 562). 

Ln'BRATijRE.— Much of the literature has already been men- 
tioned. Reference is made to the system of Basilides in the 
various Church Histories and Histories of Doctrine. It is natur- 
ally much more thoroughly discussed in works on Gnosticism and 
Heresy generally. Of the older literature, special praise is due 
to Beausobre’s discussion in his Ht^toire de MamcMe et du 


* Of. what Harnack says as to the blending of religions : * It is 
still a moot point of controversy whether India had any share in 
this, and, if so, to what extent; some connexion with India, 
however, does seem probable ’ (Mission and Expannon 2 , Eng. 
tr. vol. i. p. 28). The whole subject is discussed by Clemen ir 
his Religionsgesch, Erklarung, 1909. 
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ManieMiame, 1734-39, ii. 1-68. Lardner’s discussion in his 
Bistory of Emetics, 1780, rests a good deal on Beausobre. 

Of the later literature the following may be mentioned : 
Neander, Genet. EntwicU. der vomehimt. gnost. SystemCy 1818, 
and Church History, Eng. tr. 1850-58 ; Gieseler, in Hall. Ally. 
Ltztg. 1824, p. 825 ff,, and SK, 1830, p. 395 ff. ; Baur, Christl. 
Gnosis, 1835, History, Eng. tr. 1879; Lipsius, Gnosticismus, 
1860; Holier, Gesch. der Kosmologie, 1S60 ; Hansel, The Gnostic 
Heresies, 1875 ; Hiigenfeld, Ketzergesch. des Urchristentums, 
1884; King, The Gnostics and their Remains, 1887; Head, 
Fragments of a Faith Forgotten, 1900; de Faye, Jntrod. d 
VUude du Gnosticisme, Eng. tr. 1903 ; Bousset, Hauptprohleme 
der G710SIS, 1907. The following special monographs have been 
devoted to the subject : Jacobi, Basilidis PRilosophi gnoatioi 
Sententias, 1852; Uhlhorn, Das Basilid. System, 1855. 

The controversy as to the trustworthiness of Hippolytus’ 
account called forth a considerable number of publications, 
Hiigenfeld being specially active. We may mention among his 
discussions that in Theol. Jahrbucher (1856), his Jud. Apoea- 
lyptxk (1857), and articles in his Ztschr. a. wissenschaftl. Theol. 
for 1862 and 1878. His results are summed up in his Eetzer- 
geschichte. On the other side may be mentioned Baur's discus- 
sion in the Theol. Jahrbucher for 1856, and the article by 
Jacobi, ‘ Das ursprungl. Basilid. S3^stem,’ in Ztsckr.f. Kirchen- 
gesch., 1877. Jacobi also contributed an article to PRE^. The 
article in PRE^ by G. Kriiger rules out the PhUosophumena, 
and bases the account of the original system on Clement of 
Alexandria and the Acts of Archelaus, Irenseua being treated as 
secondary. Bousset takes the Acts of Archelaus as his main 
authority, and weaves in the fragmentary information we get 
from Clement of Alexandria. Pfleiderer’s urchristentum 2 (1902) 
recognizes two distinct stages in Basilides’ theological develop- 
ment : the former, his Syrian stage, represented by Irenaeus and 
Epiphanius ; the latter, his Alexandrian stage, represented by 
Hippolytus, Clement, and Origen. This re-construction is ex- 
tremely dubious, but it is at least interesting as showing that 
in Pfleiderer’s judgment Clement of Alexandria supports the 
account of Hippolytus, The question of Indian ori^n is dis- 
cussed by F. Kennedy in an article entitled ‘ Buddhist Gnos- 
ticisms; the System of Basilides’ (JRAS, 1902). It should 
finally be added that English readers are fortunate in possessing 
the very valuable article by Hort in Smith-Wace’s DOB, with 
which should be taken his articles on * Abrasax * and ‘ Barcabbas 
and Barcoph ’ (ib.), and the chapter in J, Drummond’s Charac- 
ter and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 1903. Works on the 
History of Philosophy usually contain some account of Basilides. 
A very interesting recent discussion may be seen in J. Watson’s 
Philosophical Basis of Religion, 1907. A. S. PEAKE. 


BASKET, — Two kinds of baskets must be con- 
sidered as belonging to the service of the gods ; the 

Kavovv {Kdveov, Kavaarpov, Kivicrpov, KavlarKiov, Lat. 
canistrum) and the KdXados. The Kavovv is a flat 
broad basket, originally made of rush or cane 
(Aristoph. fr. 160 [Kock]; Pollux, vii. 176), and 
therefore to be derived from Kdva or Kdwa (Lat. 
canna, cf. Korai's in Heliod. jEthiopica, p. 114). 
At an early date the shape was imitated in metal ; 
in bronze (Horn, II. xi. 630) and in gold (Horn. 
Od. X. 355). The plaiting was clearly indicated in 
the metal (Athen. vi. 229*^). Wooden xdvea are 
recorded for his own time by Eustath. {Od. L 141). 
This basket was used as a receptacle for bread and 
food to be served at meals (cf. Horn. IL cc.). In the 
same vessel the meals were served to the gods; 
hence it was used for sacrifice. As an important 
passage describing a rite of archaic simplicity, 
compare Horn. Od, iv. 761, where Penelope pours 
oirKox^rai, ‘ sacrificial barley ’ (cf. Ziehen, Hermes, 
xxxvii. 391 ff.; Stengel, ih. xxxviii. 38 ff.), into the 
basket for Athene before making a vow. A less im- 
portant part is played by the Kavovv with the oiikal 
m the sacrifice of a victim (Horn. Od. iii. 441 f.). 
On this occasion the sacrificial knife was placed for 
convenience (not as Ziehen supposes, op. ciL 398 f.) 
in the basket (Eur. El. 810 1 ., 1142; Aristoph, 
Feace, 948 + schoL). As the basket was a flat one, 
the expression * to place the knife on the basket ’ 
was likewise used (Philostr. Vita ApolL, init., 
cf. Stengel, Eerm. xliii. 465, 1). The basket was 
adorned with sacred fillets {ari/jLjiara, Aristoph. 
I.C.), and wreathed with sacred twigs (cf. Ov. Met. 
ii. 713, and, for the Attic Thargdia, Proclus on 
Hes. Works and Days, 767 [p. 419, Gaisford] ; see 
also Bieterich, AEW viii. Usenerheft, p. 100, 1). 
Fillets and twigs are often visible on vase-paint- 
ings (cf. Hock, Griech, WeihegehrducJu, p. 94). 
In Delphi, the sacrificial basket contained cake 
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and incense (iEl. Var. Hist. xi. 5; Heliodor. Mth. 
iii. 2). The ritual of sacrifice was begun by the 
basket and the water for ablution, which closely 
belonged to it (Demosth. xxii. 78), being carried 
round the altar from left to right (Aristoph. Peace, 
956 f.; Eur. Her. Fur. 926 f., cf. also Ziehen’s 
opinion, op. cit. p. 400, 1). To get the sacrificial 
basket ready for the sacred action is expressed by 
ivdpxeadai Kavovv (Eur. EL 1142, Ipk. Aul. 1470; 
.^schin. in Gtes. 120 ; Menand. Perik. 346 f., Sam. 
7 ; Poll. viii. 83). Stengel {Herm. xliii. 465) has 
misinterpreted the meaning of the expression 
by using the term ‘ to consecrate,’ which does not 
suit here; the correct explanation is found in 
Abresch, Animad. ad Mschyl. i. 505 ff. (cf. also 
schol. .^schin. l.c.). That ivdpx^<r0aL is not a 
sacred action is clearly shown in Menand. Sam. 7, 
where it is mentioned with house-cleaning and 
cake-baking, as preparation for the wedding. 
The use oi more than one sacrificial basket is 
attested (Eur. El. 800). As a chief requisite at 
sacrifice (Aristoph. Birds, 43 schol., 863; Phere- 
crates, fr. 137 [Kock] ; Dittenberger, Syll.^ 628, 23, 
from Eleusis), the Kavovv is often found in temple- 
inventories. Cf. for the Parthenon, Michaelis, 
Parthenon, p. 259 ; and, e.g., IGA i. p. 73, a 6, 10, 
etc. (two in gilt wood), ii. 668, 3 f. (in gilt bronze), 
5f. (i6.); 676, 45 f. (in bronze); 678, B 7 (1 large 
one, 20 * old ’ ones) ; 724, B 3 f. (in silver, dedicated 
to Asklepios) 5 ff. (silver, dedicated to Athene), ii. 5, 
653, 15 (with wooden frame : bwb^vXov ) ; 685, 2 ; 
7005, B 32 (in bronze) ; Kavd xaX/ca irojnnKd in the 
inventory of the Chalkotheke (Michaelis, op. cit. 
p. 307, 29; cf. IGA ii. 162, ah. 16). A basket 
dedicated to Demeter and Kore in Eleusis is men- 
tioned in the statement of accounts of the imardTot. 
*E\€va’iv6dsv of the year 329-8 (Dittenberger, Syll.^ 

587, 116; cf. IGA ii. 5, 767, b 62). A basket is 
spoken of in an inventory from Oropos (Amphi- 
araos) {IGA vii. 303, 55), from Thebes {ib. 2424, 13), 
from .^gina (Mnia and Auzesia), IGA iv. 1588,51 
(in bronze), 16 (9 rush-baskets, see above), 33 (small 
bronze basket), from Delos (Dittenberger, Syll.^ 

588, 93 (Apollo), 185 (in silver with silver handles 
dedicated to the Delian Apollo), 186 (a gilt one of 
upright shape [?] : dpdbv, with same dedication), 
205 (the three latter out of the temple of Artemis), 
from Mitylene, IGA xii. 2, 13, 1 {Kav^ta 
golden baskets: ‘ inscriptionum templi Dian® 
Thermise longe antiquissima’), from Didyma 
(Apollo) {CIG, 2855, 20). The shape of the sacri- 
ficial basket can be well observed in the very 
numerous sacrificial scenes ; this, however, requires 
a special study. A handsome specimen is Bom. 
Mitt. V. 324; more examples are enumerated on 
p. 326, also in Michaelis, Parthenon, p. 259. It 
must be remarked here that the shape frequently 
designated as three-pointed is in fact four-pointed. 
In the present writer’s opinion, Gisela Richter 
wrongly interprets the object held by a woman on 
a red-figured skyphos as being a sacrificial basket 
{Amer.Journ. of Archceol. xi. 423 ff. ; ib. six similar 
examples) ; more probably the object depicted in 
Arch. Zeit. xxix., pi. 45 (cf. Bom. Mitt. l.c. p. 326, 
1) belongs to this class. An affinity seems to 
exist between the sacrificial basket and the object 
occurring on Mycenaean monuments, and known as 
‘ horns of consecration ’ (cf. e.g. Evans, Mycencean 
Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 3 (101), fig. 1 ; p. 44 (142), 
fig. 25; see Hub, Schmidt, Berl. philol. Woch~ 
enschr. 1898, p. 945 ; Hock, Griech. Weihegebr. 
p. 94, 3). A small Mycenaean clay basket with 
four rows of double axes (therefore sacred) has 
recently been found on the small island of Pseira 
near Crete (Pemier, Ausonia, i. 110; Arch. Anz. 
1907, p. 109, cf. Bulle, ‘Orchomenos,’ ABAW, 
philos. -philol. Kl. xxiv. 2, p. 81, pL xxviii. 15). The 
use of the basket during sacrifice led to its being 
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classed as a sacred thing. Hesych. (s,v, l(TrpLCLut8e$) 
records that the Athenians covered their * sacred 
baskets’ (cf. IGA ii. 420, 10 f.). Perhaps Leacock 
(de Pompis Greeds, Harvard Stud. xi. 23) rightly 
connects the garment lying on the basket (IGA ii. 
754, 29 f.) with this custom. As a sacred object 
the basket is touched by the Gerarse when they 
swear an oath to the Basilissa in front of the altar 
([Dernosth.] lix. 78, entirely misinterpreted by 
Gerhard, Rhein. Mus. xiii. 474* 

If a solemn procession preceded the sacrifice, 
the basket was carried in it by a girl {KavTjrpbpos). 
Leacock’s opinion (loc. cit. p. 12), that in private 
procession boys also carried the basket, finds no 
sufficient support in Aristoph. Birds, 850, 864. 
The canephoros, who was of good family (Philo- 
chorus ap. Harpocr. and of virtuous de- ' 
meanour (Aristoph. Ach. 253 f. ; CIG 3602 f. ; Ov, 
Met. ii. 711 ; Porphyr. ad Sor, Serm, i. 3, 10 L), 
was rubbed over with flour (Aristoph. EJcM. 732 ; 
Hermipp. fr. 26 [Kock]; Pfuhl, de Athen. pompis 
sacHs, 22, 141) and richly adorned (Aristoph. Ach. 
26S,Lys. 1188 ffi ; [PlutlX Orat vit. p. 852'^ + IG^A 
ii. 162, c 10, with Kohler’s remarks, cf. xi. 2, p. 98 ff.) ; 
behind her follows a diphrophoros, ‘ girl carrying 
a settle’ (Aristoph. Birds, 1552, schol. 1551, ilkkk 
732 f, ; Hesych. ^.y.). Some of these reports may 
bear special reference to the Panathenaea (cf., for 
all, Pfuhl, op. cit. 20 ff. ; Leacock, loc. cit. 9 ff.). As 
a preparation for the pompe, the canephoros took a 
clean sing bath in flowing water ([Pint.] Amat. narr, 
p. 771 f.). According to Menander’s Epitrep. 
221 ff., married women also participated as cane- 
phoroi, probably of Demeter (rijs B^oO), after having 
abstained from cohabitation for three days (from 
Menander is derived Diogenianus, ii. 46 ; cf. Head- 
lam, Restorations of Menand. p. 7). The simplest 
form of a procession with basket-bearing is shown 
by the Attic ^Dionysia in the Country’ (Aristoph, 
Ach. 241 ft’.). First comes the canephoros, then the 
phallos, and the rear is formed by Dicseopolis, at 
the same time the priest and the representative of 
the congregation (cf. IGA ii. 844, 15 ff.), while 
symbols of the gods seem to follow the basket (see 
Petersen, Burgtempel d. Athenaia, p. 81 ; there is 
a canephoros at the head of the procession on the 
black-figure vase-painting in Stengel, KultusaU.^ 
pi. i. 4), Basket and phcdlos are found in the same 
order in the primitive form of the procession in the 
Great Dionysia, which were formed on the model 
of the Lesser Dionysia. In front of the basket 
were borne a jar of wine and a vine- twig, and a 
he-goat was led ([Pint.] de Cupid, div. p. 527*^, cf. 
Dioscorides, Anth. Pal. vix. 410, 3f.)— the speci- 
fically Dionysian addition to the ancient phallic 
foundation. In the basket, which is carried by a 
man, there are figs ; therefore, the present wxiter 
classes among references to the Great Dionysia 
the passage Aristoph. Lys, 646 f., where the basket- 
bearer wears a chain made of figs. This canephoros 
was more than ten years of age (ih, 643 ff. ). (jolden 
baskets with airapxoX 6jr6.vT(i3v are recorded in schol. 
ad Aristoph. Ach. 242=Suid. s.v. Kavovv. The 
basket- bearers of the Great Dionysia were elected 
by the Archon Eponymos (RA xxv. 1873, 178; 
IGA ii. 420 ; for other basket-bearers of Dionysos, 
see IGA ii 1388&, Adffi p. 349 ; ii. 5, Zm, 32). At 
the Panathensean festival a great number of basket- 
bearers participated. The orator Lycurgus pro- 
cured amongst other things golden ornaments for 
100 girls (X. orat. y. p. 852^, cf. his speech Trepl 
mvy(t>6pm, Harpocrat 5.y.), On the frieze of the 
Parthenon numerous girls with and without im- 
plements are represented, who have rightly been 
recognized as basket-bearers (Pfuhl, op. cit. p. 20, 
133) ; but it is not probable that the girls would 
carry the objects in their hands instead of in 
baskets on their heads for purely artistic reasons 


(Pfuhl, op. cit. p. 21, 137) ; we must give prefer" 
ence to Leacock’s opinion (loe. cit. p. 14) that 
most of these girls were only basket-bearers 
honoris causa. The mvovv is held b}’’ the hieropoios 
(49, Michaelis), wW has taken it over from the 
girl standing before him (the object seems to the 
present writer to be wrongly interpreted as a 
sacred chest by Frickenhaus, Ath. Mitt, xxxiii 
31, 1) ; the visible boring-holes seem to point to 
fillets (Michaelis, op. cit. p. 259) ; it is inaamissible 
to suppose the presence of other baskets (Robert, 
GGA clxi. 533 f . ). Other references are the election 
of the basket-bearers by the Agonothetes (IGA ii, 
5, 42lcd, 51 f. [soon after B.C. 308]), and the in- 
scription in honour of a Panathenaic canephoros 
[IGA ii. 1388). For the minor Panathensea a 
number of basket-hearers is likewise recorded, who 
participated in the portions of sacrificial meat 
(Dittenberger, SylL^ 634, 14 f.), and there are 
eleven statuettes of canephoroi (Kdpai arb tQv KavCov) 
in the inventory of the Parthenon (IGA ii. 678, B 
45 f.). Moreover, basket-hearers are recorded in 
Athens for the following cults: three permanent 
canephoroi at the Palladion, inscribed on a seat of 
the Dionysos-theatre (IGA iii. 338) ; canephoros of 
Athene Soteira (?) (J(?A ii. 1387) ; of the Pythian 
Apollo (IGA ii. 1388 [catalogues of basket-bearers, 
wno participated in greater number in the Pythian 
State-embassy, on inscriptions, Colin, Le Cults 
dl Apollon Pythien d AtMnes, Paris, 1905, p. 46, 
87]) ; of the Eleusinia (IGA iii. 916 [a sunshade for 
this pompe is recorded, schol. Aristoph. Birds, 
1608=Suxd. tf.v, cr/cid5etoj']) ; of Asklepios (IGA iii. 
921 5 cf. the canephoros of the Epidauria, IGA iii, 
916) 5 of Asklepios and Hygieia, used for dating, 
therefore annual (IGA ii. 1204) ; of the mother of 
the gods (IGA ii. 13885, Add. p. 249) ; of Serapis 
(Ephem. arch. 1895, 102) ; of Isis (IGA ii. 1355) ; of 
Spapis and Isis (IGA iii. 923 ; cf. Rusch, de Sera- 
ids et Iside in Grascia cultis, p. 16). Basket- 
earers of uncertain cults are found in IGA iii. 
920, 922, 924 ; 920a (Add. p. 508). Basket-bearing 
of brides to Axtemis is recorded in Theocrit. ii. 66 f . 
-f schol, and a canephoros in the pompe of the 
Epaulia the day after the wedding, in Arch. Jahrb. 
XV, 151 ; cf. the ko^voL vlvp^LKd], IGA ii. 678 B, 9, 
ii. 5, 7006 B, 25. There were basket-bearers in 
Boeotia (Lebadeia) of Zeus Basileus ([Plut.] Amat, 
narr. p. 771*") ; at Delphi (Heliod. Jsth. iii, 2) ; on 
Delos (cf . Schoeffer, ‘ de Deli insulae rebus,’ Berliner 
Stud. ix. 1, 240 f.) of Delia and Apollonia (cf. 
Nilsson, Griech. Feste, 145 f. ; BCE iii. 379), of 
.^oUo (Artemis andLeto) (ih. 380 f.), of Artemis 
(BCH xi. 262, 22), of Dionysos (BCE vi. 338, 41, 4, 
xxix. 239), of Serapis (Isis, Anubis, and Harpo- 
crates) (BCEvn. 368, 18, 6), a basket-bearer of Isis 
used for dating (therefore annual, cf . Rusch, cit. 

p. 62) (CIG 2298), of the Egyptian gods (Rusch, 
op. cit, ]^. 51 n., 35, 2. 3, and the stones from the 
sanctuaries of these gods in Dittenberger, Orientis 
Gr. Inscr. 170, 8; BCE vi. 348, 74, 8), of the 
Syrian Aphrodite (and Apollo) (BCH vii. 368, 17 
[the quotation, BCE vi. 346 added by Schoeffer, 
op. cit. p. 241, is not to be found]), of the same god- 
(fess used for dating ('AB'qvcuov, iv. 462, 16) ; in the 
Troad of the Ilian Athene (CIG 3602 f. ) ; in Pisidia 
(Termessos) of Artemis (CIG 4362); in Karia 
(Kasossos) of Zeus (SJVAW, phil.-hist. KL cxxxii. 
24, 4). Ptolemaios Philadelphos transferred the 
institution of the canephoros to the cult of Arsinoe 
Philadelphos (cf. Walter Otto, Priesterund Tempel 
im hellenistischen Aegypten, ii. 266 f.). This cane- 
phoros is the oldest Alexandrian eponymous Ptole- 
maic priestess, first recorded B.C. 267-6 (Otto, op. 
cit. i. 157, 3 ; a list of these basket-hearers, %h. 
185 ff., ii. 324 f,). The same canephoros in Ptole- 
mais is first recorded B.C. 183-2 (ih. i. 161 f., list, 
ih. 195, ii. 325 f.). Comedies entitled ‘the cane- 
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phoros ’ were written by Anaxandrides (Kock, ii. 
143) and Menander (iii. 73). Two bronze statues of 
basket-bearers were made by Polykletos (Cic. Verr, 
iv. 5) ; a basket-bearer by Skopas (Plin, xxxvi. 
25). Two basket-bearers are depicted on each side 
of a ihymiaterion on a terra-cotta relief of the Col- 
lection Campana (Daremberg-Saglio, p. 877, fig. 
1101, cf. Reinach, Eip. de la stat, i. 217, li. 425 f.). 

The canistrum (mostly of willow) was also plaited 
(cf. Isid. Or. XX, 9, 8 ; Thesaur. I, I, iii. 259), was 
broad and flat (Ov. Fast. ii. 650, Met. viii. 665), and 
was used as a receptacle for bread, food, fruit, 
flowers and liquids (specimens in silver, Serv. 
JSn. i, 706 ; Symm. Ep. ii. 81). The basket is 
rarely mentioned in Roman cult : at the Termin- 
alia (Ov, Fast. ii. 650 [with fruit]), in private worship 
(Tibullus, i. 10, 27 [wreathed with myrtle-twigs, 
see above, p. 433®*]) — both poetic passages perhaps 
under Greek influence. In scenes of sacrifice a kind 
of basket occasionally appears (Man, Fompeji, I>. 
100). Canistr arias, corresponding to canephoroi, 
are recorded only in Africa (C/X viii. 9321 [Cmsarea : 
of Ceres Aug. apparently] 9337, [ib.] 12919 [Car- 
thagep ; the canistrarice oi the dea Ccelestis in Rome 
likewise point to Africa (Dessau, Inscr. Lai. Sel. 
4438). There are nine canistrarii of the same 
goddess (Caelestis Aug.) at Timgad (Eev. arch. x. 
1907, 25). No connexion exists between the cani- 
strarii and the cannophori { = cannarum gestatores) 
of the Great Mother in Milan, Ostia, Locri (cf. 
the col(Ugium) canoforo{rum) at Saepinum, CIL ix. 
2480) 5 see Mommsen, CIL viii. p, 9^ to n. 9337. 

The /cdXa^os {KokaOlaKos) originally served prac- 
tical purposes as did the KavoOv ; it was used in the 
women’s apartment (Aristoph. Lys. 579 ; Poll. x. 
125) and as a receptacle for flowers and fruit 
(cf, Heliod. jEth. iii. 2; Eustath. Od. iv. 
131 ; Reinach, Expert, de la stat. i. 76 ; Stephani, 
Compt. rend, de S. Petersb, 1865, 24, 1). Its form 
is that of a lily (Plin. HN xxi. 23). As a symbol of 
plenty the calathos is given as an attribute to 
Deraeter and other goddesses in art (cf. Stephani, 
l.c. 25 f. ; Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. p, 814). in the 
same capacity it figures in the cults of Demeter 
and Artemis. A calathos on a cart drawn by four 
white horses occurs in the Alexandrian Eleusis; 
the women taking part in the festival submitted to 
special regulations. It was forbidden to look in- 
side the calathos (Callim. h. Cer. Iff,, 120 ff.). 
This calathos is depicted on a bronze coin of Trajan 
(Daremberg-Saglio, i. p. 1071, fig. 1312). Usener 
[Ehein. Mus. 1. 146) explained the procession, perhaps 
correctly, as a spring-festival, referring to Callim. 
op. cit. V. 121 ff. , 136. The sheaf visible on the bronze 
coin is not necessarily a counter instance (Prings- 
heim, Archceol. Beitr. zur Gesch. d. Eletisin. Kults, 
p. 13 footnote). According to the schol. ad loc., ■ 
Ptolemaios Philadelphos took over th.Oipompe from 
Attica. This is probably the case, for a calathos- 
festival of Demeter doubtless forms the basis of 
the confusion in schol. to .^sch. in Ctes. 120. That 
the calathos played a mystic part in the Eleusinian 
liturgy is shown in the formula cleverly inter- 

? reted by Dieterich {Mithrasliturgie, p. 125 f.). 
)n the other hand, the basket of Kore must be 
regarded as a flower basket only (Rohde, Kl. Schr. 
ii. 361 f.). It is inadmissible to consider the seat 
of the Eleusinian image of Demeter as being a 
calathos in its origin (Nilsson, Griech. Feste, p. 
350) ; we do not sit on open baskets. Nor is there 
any foundation for the derivation of the chest out 
of the calathos {ib.). A calathos-^rocesBion in 
honour of Demeter in Asia Minor is recorded on 
an inscription from the valley of the Kayster 
{Ath. Mitt. XX. 242), according to which a priest of 
Demeter presented a plaited calathos, and attended 
to the dva<popd of the calathos, which took place 
every year and was participated in by men chosen by 


lot. Eustath. {Od. ix. 247) records dancing cala- 
thoi for some festival of Demeter. This leads us 
to Artemis, for whose sanctuary on the Gygsean 
lake (not far from Sardis) the same record exists 
(Strabo, xiii. 626). The present writer considers 
Nilsson’s supposition {Gr, Feste, p. 253) correct, 
that there were men inside the dancing calathoi, 
who thus imitated dsemonic calathoi. If re®lly 
Helena was originally nothing but the mystic 
rush-basket of the Helenephoria (Poll. x. 191 ; 
Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. p. 163 ; his connecting the 
festival with the Rrauronic cult [p. 56] is founded 
on a reading rejected by Kaibel, Athen. vi. 223®*), 
then here, too, we have a daemonic basket. ^ Pos- 
sibly the sacred dance of the calathoi bears a distant 
affinity to the calathiscos-Admc^ (Athen. xi. 267 f. ; 
Poll. IV. 105; Hes. ^.t?.). Under the appellation 
calathos of Artemis (Bendis) a Bithynian spring- 
festival (Usener, op. cit. p. 1451) is recorded by C^- 
linicus ( Vita Eypatii, p. 96, ed. Bonn). For fifty 
days, while this festiv al fasted, no j oumey was under- 
taken. We must, therefore, suppose a procession of 
long duration, as in the cult of Liber of Lavinium 
(Augustine, de Civ. Dei, vii. 21). The Bithynian 
metrical inscription of the Ist cent, before or after 
Christ (A xxiv. p. 413, 13) is certainly closely 

connected with this procession. Here women are 
i invited to follow the calathos in a special attire. 
The relations for attire, whose existence this 
inscription indicates, point to an affinity to the 
cult of Demeter, but do not imply a dependence 
upon it (Nilsson, op, cit. p. 352) ; such regulations 
were common property (cf. Koerte, Ath. Mitt. l.c. 
414 f. ). The worship of Bithynia and Lydia 

is probably justly traced hack by Nilsson {op. cit. 
p. 254 f.) to the Thraco-Phrygo-Bithynian cult of 
Bendis. About the Helena basket, which is re- 
lated to the calathos of Artemis, see above. A 
basket in the worship of Dionysos must also he 
supposed to have had mystical significance (cf. Stat. 
Theb. iv. 378 and also the Pompeian painting in Dar- 
emherg-Saglio, i. 891, fig. 1124, where the basket is 
almost entirely covered, cf. above, p. 434*). The 
does not belong here (Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. 
p. 1172, footnote, erroneous, in the present writer’s 
opinion). The figures hearing real calathoi on 
their heads are very difficult to class (cf. Stephani, 
l.c., 1865, 27, 1). Significance in worship has 
thus far not been demonstrated (cf. Stephani, 
l.c. 26 f.). The connexion of the head-gear de- 
signated as calathos (first by Macrobius, i. 20, 13, 
and passim) with the real basket is equally un- 
certain. Primary forms can already be observed 
in the Myceneean age (Thiersch, Aegina, p. 372). 
Demeter above all receives it as a symbol (also 
her servants; cf. Stephani, l.c. 21ft., pi. i. 1, 
iii. 2. 3) ; then it is transferred to the chthonic 
deities, especially Serapis, and thence under 
Severus to the ‘great god’ of Odessos and the 
Thracian riding-god (Pick, Arch. Jahrh. xiii. 156, 
165). L. Deubnee. 

BASQUES.— The Basques, Eshiialdunac,* are 
confined to the Provincias Vascongadas of Spain, 
part of Navarre, and a smaller section of the French 
D^partement des Basses Pyrenees. They number 
about 450,000 in Spain, and 150,000 in France — 
600,000 in all— i.e. less than the population of a 
second-rate capital. Thus we have only the frag- 
ment of a race, the debris of a language. 

I. Language. — Of the vocabulary of the spoken 
Basque 70 per cent, is borrowed. The gramma- 
tical forms are so worn down that scarcely two 
grammarians agree in the analysis of them. The 
toponymy of ancient Spain shows that this race 

♦LeiQarraga (Prei. to NT, 1571) calls them Heuscaldunac^ 
and their language Heiacara. Their name means ‘ Holders oJ 
Heuscara.’— [E. S. Dodgson.] 
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once covered the whole of the Peninsula as well as 
the Pyrenean slopes of Southern France.* This 
we consider proved, in spite of the objections of 
Prof. Vinson. Throughout this region we find in- 
scriptions in characters still partly undeciphered, 
the so-called Celtiberian, or ‘ letraa desconocidas * 
of Spain. They exhibit a difference of alphabet 
in ditferent parts of Spain,! but are probably only 
dialects of one language spoken on both sides of 
the Pyrenees.}: That this language is an earlier 
form of Basque is not yet thoroughly established, 
and would be denied by the above-mentioned writer. 

2 . Religion. — There is a like difficulty with 
regard to Sie religion of the ancient inhabitants of 
Spain. It is almost impossible to distinguish what 
belongs to each people or tribe. Strabo tells us 
that the morning star was worshipped under the 
strange title of 4ucem dubiam.*§ The Basque 
shepherds still call Venus at a certain time of the 
year ArUizarra^W *the between star,* the star 
between night and day. Strabo also tells of 
dances in honour of an anonymous deity during 
the night of the full moon, IT and of the immolation 
of goats, of captives, and of horses to Ares,** 
SHius Italicus speaks of a hatred of cremation, of 
corpses being left unburied in order to be eaten by 
birds and thus carried up to heaven, implying a 
belief in immortality of some kind, ft Iberian 
deities were assimilated and adopted into the 
Roman pantheon, like those of other peoples ; the 
names of strange deities abound in the Latin in- 
scriptions. tJ Some are certainly Celtic. The only 
ones that seem undoubtedly Basque are ‘Deo 
Baicorix,* and ‘Heraus-corrtsehe.’§§ Worship of 
nymphs, fountains, and trees appears to have been 
common in Basque-speaking countries. Classical 
authors mention the skill of the Iberians in augury. 

* Wilhelm von Humboldt, Prvfung der Untersuchungen uher 
Urbewohtur Hispaniem vermittelst der vaskischen Sprache 
(Berlin, 1821 [French tr. by A. Marrast, Paris, 1866]) ; Theodor 
Mommsen, Rom. Gesch.* vol. v, cap. ii. p, 72 (Berlin, 1894). 

t Puyol y Campo, in Bolet%n dela R. A. Historian vol. 
xvi, p. 321 (Madrid, 1890) ; Strabo, lib. hi. (cap. i. vol. i. p. 223, 
ed. Tauchmtz, 1829), 

t Honumenta Lingwz Ibericce^ ed. Aemiliua Hubner, p. cxli 
(Berlin, 1893). 

5 Lib. ill. cap. ii. p. 225 koXovo-c AovKi/xSov^Cav). 

Il Art-izarra means the * morning-star' at any time of the 
year. It is translated by lucero, estrdla del Norte, i.e. ‘ morning- 
star,' ‘day-star,’ ‘star of the North’ in the Dictionary of Don 
Pedro Novia de Salcedo (Tolosa, 1902) ; and by ‘belle 4toiIe qui 
parait 6. I’horizon, k Test, annon<jant I’aurore’ in that of M. 
Salaberry (Bayonne, 1867), The syllable art here has (probably) 
nothing to do with arte meaning ‘ middle,’ ‘ between,’ but would 
be denved from argitu, ‘enlightened,’ like arthaUe (Ac 621) 
in Leigarraga’s New Testament of 1571, republished, with altera- 
tions, by the Trinitarian Bible Society of London in 1903 and 
1908. Here hatse means ‘ beginning ’ and art is a contraction of 
argitu, ‘brightened,’ ‘lighted,’ or, just possibly, of argi, ‘light,’ 
with a euphonic t interpolated, as in other composite words. 
Thus the word means ‘dawn’ or ‘beginning-of-hght.’— ■[E.S.D.] 
«(I Lib. iii. cap. iv. (vol. i. p. 263, ed. Tauchmtz, Leipzig, 1829). 
** Lib. iii. cap, hi. p, 248. 
tt Silius Italicus, Funicorum, iii. 340-343. 

U OIL, vol. ii. (Berlin, 1869) 2598. lOM, Anderon, 2599. 
lOM, Candiedoni; so, on this side of the Pyrenees, Marti 
Lehemni, Minervae BelisamsB, etc. 

§§ Julien Sacaze, Inscriptions antiqms deg Pyrinies, 
Toulouse, 1892, Nos. 167, 210, 214, 344 ; I. F. Blad6, Epigrapku 
antique de la Gascogne, No, 166 (Bordeaux, 1885). In the 
inscription in the chapel of S. Mary Magdalene on the summit 
of a lull near Atheratze (Tardets), m La Soule, the name occurs 
thus HEBAVS 

CORRtSE 

HE. 

The t rises above the other letters. Can it be a double T? 
Hiibn er thought it was for IT. Herauscor might mean ‘ inclined 
to talk ravingly, to trouble, to break, or to pulverize.’ Sehe 
may stand for modern Basque sehi, ‘ servant,’ possibly a Moorish 
word, as in Seizes at Seville. Com, now gorri, when used with- 
out a prefix as a compound, means ‘naked,’ ‘bare,’ ‘stripped,’ 
and, in a secondary sense, ‘ red,’ like the flesh of an animal which 
has been skinned. The whole inscription is 
PANO 

HERAUS 

CORR+SE 
HE-SACRVM 
C VAL.VALE 

RIANVS. EE.S.D.] 


3 . Pre-historic remains. — The pre-historic re- 
mains and megalithic monuments of Spain and 
Southern France do not differ materially from 
those common to Western Europe. The exceptions 
are the so-called Toros, ‘ bulls,’ of Guisando ; though 
they are more often hoars, sometimes calves, or 
horses. Some 3600 of them have been noted from 
fifty different localities. (There is only one of 
these in Basqueland, namely the pig at Durango, 
noted by Mr. Dodgson.) Several bear Latin sepul- 
chral inscriptions of the Augustan^ age.* The 
synthesis of Oriental and Western religions began 
early in Spain. At Astoria we find the figure of 
an open hand, above, and on the palm Bts Zeus 
SepaTTts Iaaj,t another in Portugal * Serapi Pantheo.* 
The remains of the Cerro de Tos Santos in Murcia 
have a like character. Celtiberian, Greek, and 
Latin inscriptions are associated with coins of 
Constantine and Theodosius,}: 

4 . Name of God.— The name of God in modern 
Basque is Jaungoiko, JainJco, Jeinko, Jinko, The 
last three are considered to be dialectic contractions 
of the first. The meaning would be literally Jaun, 

‘ the Lord or Master,’ goiko ‘ of the Height.’ Jaun 
is used in Basque like Senor in Spanish — applied to 
men as well as to God. But in the dialect of la 
Soule and Roncal Gaiko means ‘the moon.’ Here 
Basque scholars are again divided. Prince L. L. 
Bonaparte maintains that J aungoikoi& acontraction 
for Jaungoikokoa, ‘ the Lord of the Moon.’ § Vinson 
holds that the ‘ Lord Moon ’ makes as good sense 
in mythology as ‘the Lord of the Moon.’ Both 
appeal to Strabo, the one to the phrases 

TLvi def, and "Ei'tot dk roifs KaXXatxoi)? d64ovs ipa<rl, the 
other to raZy iravcreXi^voLs i/fJxrojp.H The writings 
of the early Christian missionaries and Fathers 
and the Acta Sanctorum give us no help ; they 
speak in a vague way of idolatry, but do not tell 
us what the idols were. Neither folklore, nor the 
popular drama, the Pastorales, nor the poetry 
helps us. The tales are all found elsewhere. The 
only peculiarity of the poetry is a fondness for 
allegory, which perhaps arises from thinking in a 
language which has few native abstract or collective 
terms, but expresses nearly everything in the 
concrete. We mentioned above the skill of the 
Iberians in augury. In the 16th and 17th centuries 
we have full accounts of a strange moral epidemic 
of witchcraft among the Basques ; victims went to 
the stake confessing perfectly impossible crimes.^ 

5 . Religious dances and other customs.— Still 
the attitude of the Basques in ecclesiastical matters 
is very different from that of ordinary mediaeval 
Christianity. Alone of Western Europeans they 
have preserved a whole series of manly dances from 
the time when dancing was an act of the highest 
ceremonial importance. We can notice only two 
of the series, tlie animal dances and the religious 
dances, The animal dances still preserved are: 
in la Soule, the Hartz, or bear dance, in which the 

*D. Emilio Hubuer, La Arqueologia de Espana, p. 264 
(Barcelona, 1888). 

t BoUtin de la R. A. de la Sistoria, tom. x, 242, xiv. 5667 ; 
OIL ii. No. 46. The Souletin Basques, when they dance on 
feast-days, stiU cry Tau. Is it the Hebrew Jahweh, or is it the 
root of yautzi, meaning ‘ Jump’ ?— [E.S.D.] 

t Discursos leidos ante la Academia de la Historia m la 
recepcion pUblica de D. J. de Dios de la Rada y Delgado (Madrid, 
1875) ; A. Engel, ‘ Rapport sur une Mission Arch6ologique en 
Espagne (1S91),’ in Nouvelles Archives des Missions scientijiques 
et litUraires, tom. iii. p. 197 (Paris, 1892). 

§A. Hovelacque, E. Picot, and J. Vinson, Mdanges de 
Linguistique et d'Anthropologie, p. 209 (Paris, 1880), and The 
Academy, 3 March 1877. 

il Lib. iii. cap. iv. p. 263. But both are wrong. Gaiko is the 
Southern Basque equivalent of gauko, ‘of the night.’ The 
moon is considered in that part of Basqueland as ‘the night- 
light.’-[E.S.D.] 

^ Pierre de Lancre, Tableaux de Vinconstance des mauvais 
anges et cUmons (Paris, 1612) , D. J. A Lorente, Hist. Grit, de 
la Inquisicidn de EspaTia, cap. xv. (Madrid, 1822) ; Litterce 
Societatis Jem, Annorum duorum, 1613, 1614, reprinted by 
Prof. Vinson in Revue de Linguistique, xxxiii. 209 (Paris, 1900). 
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lambs (achouriac) also appear ; the Zamalzain, or 
horse dance, and the Acheri, or fox dance, in 
Guipiizcoa. These may suggest some early form 
of totem custom or worship.* The dance of the 
semes at Seville is well known ; but the habit of 
religious dancing was much more widely spread. 

In Aragon it survived till the end of the 19th 
century. It is still practised at Jaca, and existed 
till 1830 at Iholdy in the French Pays Basque, t 
Keligious dances formed a prominent feature in 
the festivals which took place at Azpeitia on the 
canonization of Ignatius Loyola in 1622. They 
were objected to by some, but are warmly defended 
by the great Basque scholar and preacher, Manuel 
de Larramendi, who quotes largely from the OT 
and the Fathers in commendation of the practice. 

Another custom which points back to some kind 
of offerings to or for the dead long survived among 
the Basques. Travellers in the 15th cent, were 
struck by the lighted tapers, and prayers said 
before tombs adorned with flowers. J Offerings 
to the priest at funerals formed the greater part 
of his income, and were almost incredible in 
amount. These were made at the tomb, after being 
offered to the priest in church. Wealthy people 
gave a pair of oxen, others one, or lambs and fowls. 
The oxen and sheep were led to the church porch, 
and there ransomed. The bread and the tapers were 
taken from the tomb and offered in the church at 
the reading of the Gospel. At length the civil 
authorities passed sumptuary laws to restrict these 
offerings, and they are gradually ceasing, although 
the Basques still carry candles to church and fix 
them in elaborate, and often very ancient, carved 
wooden taper-holders over the tombs of their parents 
who lie beneath the pavement of the church ; the 
candles are lighted during mass.§ The lavishness 
of the Basques in offerings was noted by the 
Pilgrim of the 12th cent., who was otherwise most 
hostile to them : 

* In decimis dandis legitimi, in oblationibus altarium assuetd 
approbantur per unumquemque enim diem, dum ad ecclesiam 
l^varrua vadit, aut panis aut vini aut tritici aut alicujus 
substantiae oblationem Deo facit.’ II 

6. Civil laws. — In striking contrast with this 
generosity to the clergy in religious matters is the 
conduct of the Basques towards them in merely 
civil matters. The Basques are the most religious 
people in Spain.lT The Englishman who knows 
their language best says : ‘ The Basques are fanati- 
cally Catholic, almost disagreeably religious, and 
detest Calvin as much as all loyal monarchists hate 
Oliver Cromwell, but with less cause.’ ** A writer 
not at all suspected of anti-clericalism remarks on 
this ‘double caract^re eminemment religieux et 
d^mocratique.’ ft Bascle de Lagr^ze, a decidedly 
clerical writer, points out that for a long time ' 
marriage was a purely civil act among the Basques : 
‘le For (i.6. el Fuero) n’exige aucune intervention 
du pr^tre dans la celebration du manage, qu’il 
consid^re comme un contrat civil.’ Gradually the 
stipulation began to be made that the marriage 

* Augustin Ohaho, Biarritz^ entre les PyHnies et VO^an, 
vol. ii. caps, xxxviii., xlii. (Bayonne, 1845) ; D. T. Ignacio de 
Iztueta, ChiipUzcoaco Bantra^ p. 13, R. Baroja Bonostian^ 
1824 ; Manuel de Larramendi S. J., Corografia de Guipiizcoa, 
pp. 201-246. 

t Eskualduna, Le Manuscrit du vieux cur6, 1 Dec. 1898. 
It still exists at Deva, in Guipiizcoa, on the feast of San 
Roque.— [E.S.D.] ^ 

t J J. Riafio, Viajes de Eostranjeros por Espana en el Siglo 
XV. (Madrid, 1879). 

§ Larramendi, Corografia, p. 194 : * No es creible, si no se ve 
el mucho pan y cera que se ofrece ' ; D. Pablo de Gorosabel, 
Notidas de las cosas memorables de Guipxuzcoa, tom. iv. lib. viii. 
cap. 4* sec, 4 (Tolosa, 1900). 

II Codex de Saint- Jacques-de-Compostellej p. 38. 

^ Dom Pierdait, in Revue du Clerg6 frangaiSt tom. xxv. p. 
625, 15 Feb. 1901. 

** E. Spencer Dodgson, Venoms Antidote, being a reply to Dr. 
Schuchardfs Criticism, p. 39 (privately printed, 1901). 

t+ Oh. Bernadou, Les F&tes de la Tradition Basque d St. Jean 
ie Luz, 1897, p. 44 f. (Bayonne, 1897). 


should be solemnized ‘ segun el Fuero de la Iglesia ’ 
or ‘ segun la ley de Boma ’ ; finally, marriage before 
the priest was alone valid. * It was the same with 
the administration of oaths, of judicial combats, 
and of ordeals. t The election of the clergy by the 
parishioners continued in some places down to the 
beginning of the 19th cent.$ The rest of Church 
patronage was in the hands of the king, the 
nobles, and the municipalities. No bishop had a 
right to any part of the tithes in Guipiizcoa. § But 
the peculiar attitude of the Basques towards the 
clergy is best seen in the elections to the Juntas^ 
or local parliaments. No ecclesiastic could be a 
deputy, nor could he intervene in any civil or 
criminal case under any pretext whatever ;|t_ no 
priest, except those belonging to the place, might 
enter into the town where the Junta was sitting ; 
in Tolosa any deputy seen talking to a priest 
before a session lost his vote for that day. IT When, 
in 1477, Ferdinand the Catholic made a Degress 
through Biscay, and tried to take with him the 
Bishop of Pamplona, he was obliged to send him 
back, and the Basques burnt the soil whereon the 
bishop had stood, and threw the ashes into the 
sea.** Later, in 1767, when Ferdinand vi., under 
the advice of the bishops, sent an order to the 
Cortes of Navarre to forbid the acting of plays, he 
was compelled to rescind it ; the Cortes refused to 
obey the mandate of any bishops, ft This attitude 
towards the clergy in civil matters was persistently 
maintained down to the Bevolution. The position 
of women was high among the Basques. Along 
with some other Pyrenean populations, they 
followed the rule of absolute primogeniture : the 
firstborn, whether male or female, inherited the 
ancestral property. The marriage of the clergy 
lingered longer among the Basques than in other 
parts of Spain. §§ They alone have preserved the 
ancient order of deaconesses, the oeromc, with 
functions in some respects like those of elder s_ in 
the Presbyterian ELirk of Scotland. 1111 Yet, with 
all this jealousy of the ecclesiastical power in 
civil matters, it is from the Basques that Jesuit- 
ism, the most devoted militia of the Papal power, 
has sprung, Ignatius de Loyola and Francisco 
Xavier,1[ir were typical Basques, the one a Guipiiz- 
coan, the other a Navarrese ; both retained some 
of their Basque habits and customs to the end 
of their lives, and the influence of these and 
Basque modes of thought can be traced in their 
writings. In this way this little jpeople has in- 
fluenced the course of religious history in the 
greater part of Europe since the 16th century. 

Literature.— In addition to the authorities cited above, see 
J. M. Pereira de Lima, Iberos e Bascos, Paris-Lisbon, 1902 ; 
Campbell, Monumental Evidence of an Iberian Population of 
the British Islands, Montreal, 1887. 

Wentworth Webster. 


* G. B. de Lagrfeze, La Navarre frangaise, vol. ii. pp. 168, 
181 (Pans, 1882). 

t Fuero General de Navarre, lib. v. tit, (Pamplona, 

1869). . 

t Larramendi, Corografia de Guipiizcoa, p. 109 f. ; Diccumarw 
Geografico-Historico de Espana, sec. i. t i. s.w. *Adio8,* 

* Alquiza,* and passim (Madrid, 1802). 

§ Larramendi, op. cit. p. 109. 

II Fueros de Guipdzcoa, tit xxvi. cap. iv. (re-impression, 
Tolosa, 1867). 

^ Oh. Bernadou, Les Fites de la Tradition Basque, p. 44 f. 

** John Talbot Dillon, The History of the Reign of Peter the 
Cruel, King of Castilla and Leon, vol. i.. Preface xxii.-xxv. ; 
Don Juan Margarit(el Gerundense), ‘ Paralipomenon Hispanise,’ 
in Andreas Schott’s Hispanice illustratce, 4 vols. (Frankfort, 
1603-8) : ‘ illmsque cmeres ... in mare projecerunt." 

ft Quademo de las Leyes y Agravios reparados del ano de 
1757, Ley xxvii. p. 69 (Pamplona, 1768). 

U G. B. de Lagr^ze, La Navarre frangaise,^ vol. ii. p. 210, 
Eistoire du droit dans les Pyr&n4es, p. 182 (Paris, 186^. 

§§ Council of Valladolid, 1322 ; H. 0. Lea, An Eistoncal 
Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy 2, p. 310 (Boston, 1884), 

nil Larramendi, op. cit. p. 113 ff. . t. * 

Echeverri = ‘house new’ = Newhouse, viz. Echavern, 
Chaverri, Chaver, Xavier. These variations, and several more, 
are found in Navarre. 
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BATESAR. — A town situated on the right 
bank of the river Jumna, in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, in Northern India, lat. 26° 56' 
6" N. ; long. 78“ 35' 7" E. It is important as 
the scene of a popular bathing and trading fair 
held on the last day of the month Karttik 
(October-Novemberl The place takes its name 
from the worship of Siva in his form as Vate^vara- 
natha, ‘lord of the sacred banyan tree*(m(a).* 
The present temple was built by one of the Rkjas 
of Bhadavar in a.d. 1646. In earlier times the 
place was known as Suryapura, ‘ city of the sun ’ ; 
the ruins of the old town are still visible near the 
present site. 

Literature. —Cunningham, jRejpor^s,iv.221ff., 

W. CkOOKE. 

BATH, BATHING.— See Purification, 

BAWARIYA (probably derived from Hindi 
hanvar, Skr. hhramara, ‘ a creeper,’ in the sense 
of a noose made originally from some vegetable 
fibre, and used in snaring and trapping animals).— 
A criminal and hunting tribe of Dravidian origin, 
found in Northern India to the number of 30,321, 
of whom the great majority inhabit the Panjab. 
Here they worship the Mother-goddess under the 
title of Kali-Bhavani, and the local saint Guga 
under the name of Zahir Divan (Crooke, Popular 
Religion and Folkdore^ L 211 f.). Farther west 
they specially worship DCilha Deo, the bridegroom- 
od who is invoked at marriages (ib, i. 119 f.). A 
urnt-offering is made with butter, and water is 
poured on the floor of the house in his honour. 
They also worship a deified ascetic named Siihha 
Baba, a member of the Nanakshahi Sikh sect of 
Faqlrs.^ It is possible that they may be a branch 
of the important Bauri caste, which, to the num- 
ber of 735,937, is found chiefly in Bengal (Risley, 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal^ i. 78 ffi). The con- 
nexion of this tribe with Hinduism is of the 
slightest kind. Their chief objects of worship 
are Manasa, the snake-goddess, Mansingh, a local 
village-god, and Bar Pahari, the mountain-deity, 
which is only another form of Marang Buru, the 
hill-god of the Santals and other Dravidian tribes, 

* Pip, fowls, rice, sugar, and ghee are offered to Kudrasim, 
on Saturdays and Sundays at the Ikhra or dancing-place of the 
village, through a Bauri priest, who abstains from flesh or fish 
on the day preceding the sacrifice. The priest gets as his fee 
the fowls that are offered and the head or leg of the pig ; the 
worshippers eat the rest,’ They do not employ Brahmans, their 
religious duties being performed by a member of the tribe or by 
the headman. In some places they bury the dead face down- 
wards, the object * being to prevent the spirit from getting out 
and giving trouble to the living ' (Risley, i6. i. 80 f.). 

Literature.— For the true Bawariyas, J, Wilson, Settlement 
Report of the Sirsa Dktriot, 1886. p. 123 ; Crooke, Trihee and 
Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh^ 1896, i. 228 fl. 

W. Crooke. 

BAXTER.- 

I. Life.— Richard Baxter was bom on 12th November 1615. 
His father was Richard Baxter of Eaton-Constantine, in Shrop- 
shire ; and his mother, Beatnce Adeney of Rowton, in the same 
county. The elder Baxter had been addicted to gambling, but 
by the time his son was born he had become a changed man, 
and it was to his father’s instruction and example that Baxter 
was mainly indebted for his earliest religious impressions. His 
mother died in 1634, and his father married again. 

Baxter’s early education was entrusted to worthless and 
incompetent tutors. At length he was placed under the 
tuition of Mr. John Owen, master of the Free School of 
W^oxeter, who instructed him in classics and prepared him 
for the University. To the University, however, he was never 
sent. He was placed instead under a clergyman at Ludlow, 
from whom he profited little in learning, but with whom he 
had the run of a great library, and became a passionate reader 
of books. He came early under religious impressions. Other 
books touched his conscience, and awakened in him the sense 
of Divine thinp ; but The Bruised Reed, by Dr. Richard Sibbes, 
seems first to have shown him, when a lad of fifteen, the great- 
ness of the love of God and the freeness of the redemption of 
Christ. From his youth in his father’s house he was deeply 
read in the Scriptures. It was within the Church of England 
that Baxter was baptized, confirmed, and ordained to the 
ministry. Though he was ejected with two thousand more in 


1662, and cast in his lot with the Presbyterians, to the end he 
regarded his orders as derived from her, and to the very close 
of his life, like other moderate Presbyterians, he followed the 
practice of occasional Communion in her churches. Whac 
would have been for other men an insuperable barrier to either 
bodily or mental activity and to a career of usefulness in any 
calling, was the lack of physical stamina and even of ordinary 
health all through life. ‘Never,’ says Sir James Stephen, 

‘ was the alliance of soul and body formed on terms of greater 
inequality than in Baxter’s person, . . . The mournful list of 
his chronic diseases renders almost miraculous the mental 
vigour which bore him through exertions resembling those of 
a disembodied spirit’ (Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography, p. 
361). He nevertheless lived to the age of seventy-six, and hia 
labours as a preacher, a pastor, and an author were herculean. 

In 1638 Baxter was offered the headmastership of the 
Endowed School at Dudley, and took orders to qualify him to 
hold the appointment. In 1640 he was called to Kidderminster 
to occupy the place of an incompetent vicar, and with Kidder- 
mmster his name was henceforward to be associated as Samuel 
Rutherford’s with Anwoth, or Thomas Boston's with Ettrick. 
His ministry, however, was seriously interrupted by the Civil 
Wars, in which he took the side of the Parliament, though he 
had no sympathy with those who proceeded to put the King to 
death and to overturn the throne. He laboured incessantly for 
the good of the soldiers of Cromwell’s army, and had interviews 
and discussions on religious and political questions with the 
Lord General himself. His labours, however, proved too much 
for his strength, and it was when suffering from one of his 
dangerous illnesses about this time that he conceived The Saints 
Everlasting Rest. Before he had completed this, his first work, 
he was back to his pastorate in Kidderminster, where he re- 
mained till 1660. 

His ministry here fell mostly within the period of the 
Commonwealth, when a state of anarchy prevailed in the 
Church of England. Cromwell’s religious establishment did 
not deserve the name of a Church ; it repudiated Prelacy 
without enforcing Presbyterianism or recognizing Congrega- 
tionalism, One object of his government was the purification 
of the ministry. For this end he set up an Ecclesiastical 
Commission, called the Committee of Triers, including Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, and Baptists, who examined pre- 
sentees and sanctioned appointments to parishes. Baxter had 
no love for this body any more than he had for Cromwell, but 
he rejoiced in the growing spirituality of the ministry and the 
marked spread of vital rehglon amongst the people in the days 
of the Commonwealth. 

On the death of CromweU, Baxter joined with the Presby- 
terians on both sides of the Border in working for the overthrow 
of the Commonwealth and the restoration of the Monarchy. 
He had now taken farewell of Kidderminster, and was appointed 
one of the King’s chaplains. The King even offered him through 
Clarendon, the Lord Chancellor, the See of Hereford, but he 
declined the honour. He would have been content to return 
to Kidderminster as a humble curate, but this was denied him, 
and when the Act of Uniformity, on 24th August (St, Bartho- 
lomew’s Day) 1662, silenced over two thousand of the most 
earnest ministers, and deprived them of their livings, Baxter’s 
formal ministry within the Church of England came to an end. 
He signalized the event by entering into the married state ; 
and his wife, Margaret Charlton, proved a real helpmeet to 
him. 

Meanwhile penal legislation against the Nonconformists be- 
came more exacting and severe. It became a crime to attend 
a dissenting place of worship. Those ministers who would not 
take the test were prohibited from coming within five miles of 
any town which was represented in Parliament, or any town 
where they had resided as ministers. Baxter got into trouble 
on both counts; and neither the favour of the King nor the 
friendship of Sir Matthew Hale, Lord Chief Justice, availed to 
save him from fine and imprisonment. 

In 1681 Baxter lost by death both his wife and his stepmother, 
who had lived to the age of ninety-six, and troubles thickened 
around the desolate man. But, as he says, he * never wanted 
less what man can give than when men had taken all away,* 
and so, preaching as often as he found liberty and opportunity, 
and producing theological treatises one after another without 
intermission, he survived to experience the dark days of 
James ii. and the brighter days of the Revolution Settlement 
under William and Mary. In the former reign, when weighed 
down with age and infirmities, he was brought before the 
infamous Chief Justice Jeffreys, and under sentence by him 
would have lain in prison till death had not the King remitted 
his fine. In the Revolution of 1688 he was too feeble to take 
any part. At length death, with whose approaches he had 
been long familiar, came upon him in stern reality, and on 
8th December 1691 he passed to the saints’ everlasting rest. 

2 . Works and influence.— Baxter was a most 
prolific author, perhaps the most voluminous theo- 
logical writer in the English language. From the 
time when he fii-st discovered his powers and wrote 
The Saints Everlasting Rest, scarcely a year 
passed without several works from his pen. Even 
at Kidderminster, with its many claims, he re- 
garded his labours in the pulpit and congrega- 
tion as a recreation, and threw his strength into 
his writings. The reading displayed in them, the 
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correspondence to which they frequently led, and 
the diversity of subjects which they embrace, 
illustrate the extraordinary versatility of the man 
and the indefatigable diligence with which he 
toiled. It has been suggested that he never recast 
a sentence, and never bestowed a thought on its 
rhythm and the balance of its parts ; and his extra- 
ordinary productiveness as a writer as well as his 
own statements make it certain he did not. No 
fewer than one hundred and sixty-eight treatises 
came from his hand, many of them filling volumes. 
Most of them are now forgotten, but some of them 
are classics of evangelical religion which his 
countrymen would not willingly let die. When 
Boswell asked Dr. Samuel Johnson what works of 
Richard Baxter he should read, he received for 
answer, ‘ Read any of them, for they are all good.’ 

Mr. Orme, the editor of the standard edition of 
Baxter’s works, classifies them under the following 
heads : — Works on the Evidences of Religion ; on 
the Doctrines of Religion; on Conversion; on 
Christian Experience; on Christian Ethics; on 
Catholic Communion; on Nonconformity; on 
Popery ; on Anti-Romanism ; on the Baptist, 
Quaker, and Millenarian Controversies; Historical 
and Political Works ; Devotional, Expository, and 
Poetical Works. The cast of Baxter’s mind was 
eminently speculative and inquiring, and any 
question of the Schools which met him in the 
course of an argument had for him an irresistible 
fascination, and received instant and perhaps 
prolonged attention. But such was his satisfaction 
m the great truths of revealed religion and his 
conviction of their absolute certitude— won through 
experience as well as ratiocination— that he shirks 
no difficulty, shrinks from no combat, and grudges | 
no pains, if only he can place his readers-^ven 
though it be through divisions and subdivisions 
of argument and proof— upon the same rock of 
assured conviction as himself. Of his numerous 
works there are at least three which are still in 
demand, and, after two centuries and a half, seem 
destined to live on. These are The Saints' Ever^ 
lasting Best, The Call to the Uncomertedt and 
The Reformed Fastor, 

The first of these, the first considerable work 
which he produced, is the masterpiece with which 
his name is associated. It was published in 1650, 
having been conceived and for the most ^rt 
written towards the close of the Civil War. The 
title-page of the original edition bears that it was 
‘written by the author for his own use, m the 
time of his languishing, when God took him off 
from all public employment.’ He was at the time 
the guest of Sir Tnomas Rouse in Worcestershire, 
and away from his books. ‘ The marginal citations, 
he explains, ‘ I put in after I came home to my 
books, but almost all the book itself was mitten 
when I had no book but a Bible and a Concordance ; 
and I found that the transcript of the heart hath 
the gTeatest force on the hearts of others.’ It is 
a work almost of inspiration, certainly of spon- 
taneous birth, like The Pilorim's FrogresSy or The 
Imitation of Christ ; and though the two volumes, 
comprising in Orme’s edition more than a thousand 
pages, are beyond the powers or the patience of 
most readers, the popular abridgments leave out 
much that gives reality and patlios in the complete 
work. In a volume of St. James’s Lectures (1875, 
Lect. iv.) on Conwanions of the Devout^ Life, the 
late Archbishop Trench, a master both in literary 
taste and in theology, has given a remarkable 
appreciation of ‘Baxter and The Saints’ Rest.’ 

‘There reigns in BaJrter's writings, and not least in “The 
Saints’ Best," a robust and masculine eloquence ; nor do these 
want from time to time rare and unsought felicities of language, 
which once heard can scarcely be forgotten. In regard, indeed, 
to the choice of words, the book ought have been written 
yesterday. There is hardly one which has become obsolete ; 


hardly one which has drifted away from the meaning which it 
has in his writings. This may not be a great matter ; but it 
argues a rare insight, conscious or unconscious, into all that 
was truest, into all which was furthest removed from affectation 
and untruthfulness in the language that after more than two 
hundred years so it should be ; and we may recognize here an 
element not to be overlooked, of the abiding popularity of the 
book ' ICompamom of the Devout Life, p, 88 f.). 

In the work itself Baxter first dwells upon the 
excellence of the ‘ Rest,’ and then charactenstically 
sets himself to prove the infallibility and Divine 
origin of the Holy Scripture in which it is promised, 
thus contributing an able treatise on Christian 
evidences. The ground having been firmly estab- 
lished, he develops the uses of the Doctrine of 
Rest, and concludes with a directory for the 
getting and keeping of the heart in heaven.^ The 
work abounds in fervent appeals and felicitous 
phrases and striking similitudes. 

The Call to the unconverted appears to be the 
substance of a sermon which Baxter had preached 
from the well-known text in Ezk 33^^ ‘ Turn ye, 
turn ye from your evil ways ; for why will ye die, 

0 house of Israel ? ’ Next to the Saints' Best it 
was the most successful and most greatly used of 
all his publications. In his lifetime it had the dis- 
tinction of being translated by John Eliot into the 
language of the Massachusetts Indians (1664), and 
it has passed through editions well-nigh innumer- 
able, and been translated into most of the European 
languages. It has been compared in its character 
and infiuence with Law’s Serious Call and J oseph 
Alleine’s Alarm ; but it is simpler in its teaching 
than the one, and more tender and kindly in spirit 
than the other. It breathes a spirit of intense 
earnestness, and, though its language would not 
now be used in its entirety in pulpit address, the 
fervour and force of its reasoned appeal to the 
understanding and the heart are as powerful as 
ever. 

Gildas SaManus: The Reformed Fastor is one 
of the classics of pastoral theology. Dr. Shedd, 
in his Homiletics and Pastoral Theology^ recom- 
mends ministers to read it through once a year ; 
and Principal Oswald Dykes (The Christian 
Minister y p. 49) describes it as one of the most 
searching and widely helpful books in English 
literature on its subject. The second chapter, 
and especially the pages devoted to pastoral over- 
sight (voL xiv. pp. 96-114), are replete with maxims 
and counsels of sanctified wisdom and practical 
good sense, the outcome of long and intimate 
acquaintance with the duties of the pastor’s office. 
Both in its original and in its abridged forms TAe 
Reformed Pastor has had a very wide circulation. 

No one can read Baxter’s writings without per- 
ceiving that he has in him the soul of true poetry. 
His occasional quotations and references to George 
Herbert reveal sympathies in this direction. But 
he was too intensely in earnest and too absorbed 
in his various labours to master the technique of 
the poet’s art, or to take pains with niceties and 
refinements of versification. A small volume of 
‘ Poetical Fragments* is, however, included among 
his works, and at least one of his pieces, ‘ Lord, it 
belongs not to my care,’ has found its way into 
hymnals for congregational praise. 

The influence of Richard Baxter exerted from 
the pulpit, as well as by his works during his 
lifetime, must have been great. His power and 
fervour in the pulpit were unique in an age of 
great preachers, and he exemplified his own lines 
m a most literal sense, for 

‘ He preached, as never sure to preach again, 

An d as a dying man to dying men.* 

In a time of ecclesiastical anxiety and strife, he 
strove to be a peacemaker. Schemes of a com- 
prehensive union of all who truly loved the Lord 
and held fast by the essentials of Christian truth 
and experience, like those of John Durie and 
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Archbishop Ussher, had in hinij in season and out 
of season, a steadfast supporter. If his combative 
turn of mind and his fondness for precise definition 
did not allow him to see much success in his 
unflagging efforts for union among Christians, he 
laboured long and patiently to earn the blessing 
of the peacemakers. In one important sphere, 
not recognized in that age of theological con- 
troversy as it is now, he was a pioneer. He was 
firmly convinced of the Christian obligation to 
evangelize the world. He was a warm supporter 
of John Eliot, the Apostle of the Indians, and it 
is to Baxter more than any other that the Society 
for the Propagation of the G-ospel owes its charter. 
If we cannot trace the great Evangelical Revival 
at the close of the 18th cent, directly to Baxter, 
we know that his works influenced some of the 
most prominent members of the Clapham sect, 
and helped to sustain the fervour of many of the 
leaders of that movement. 


Litbraturb.— There is an excellent edition of Baxter’s prac- 
tical works by William Orme in 23 vols., London, 1830, upon 
which Sir James Stephen’s famous essay is based. There is an 
edition of the ‘Poetical Fragments’ by Pickering*, London, 
1829. In the notice in the Dictionary of National Biography^ 
and in a volume of Representative Nonconformists ^ A. B. 
Grosart has dealt fully with Baxter’s life and works. In the 
early chapters of Macaulay’s Bistory of England there are 
appreciative notices of Baxter, and also in J. Stoughton’s 
Religion in England^ 1878, li. ISO^ISO ; see also F. J. Powicke, 
‘ Baxter as a Catholic Christian,’ in Prim. Meth. Quart. Rev.y 
April 1909. See also end of § 3 . ThOMAS NiCOL. 


3 . Distinctive doctrine.— In Baxter's Confession 
of Faith he sets forth three parallel columns ; 
on one side ‘ Antinomianism,' on the other the 
doctrine of ‘Papists and others in the Contrary 
Extream,' and in the centre ‘ Truth,' ‘ that which I 
take to be both the Truth and the Doctrine of the 
Reformed Churches.' This table is significant. 
The key to Baxter's doctrinal position is to be 
found in the fact that he always endeavoured to 
avoid the falsehood of extremes, and to find truth 
and harmony in the golden mean. He wished to 
be a son of peace in theology no less than in 
ecclesiastical affairs. His Catholic Theology is 
entitled ‘ Plain, Pure, Peaceable, for Pacification 
of the Dogmatical Word Warriors,' and consists of 
three books: ‘Pacifying Principles,' ‘Dialogues,' 
and ‘Disputations.' He waged war to restore peace. 
Ex hello pax was his motto ; and even when he 
attacked opponents with the polemical acrimony 
of the time, in keen words for which he afterwards 
expressed regret, it was always with the aim of 
maintaining some central position which he firmly 
believed would reconcile the hostile parties. The 
immediate result was that he was fiercely assailed 
from both sides, and became ‘ a butt for every man 
to shoot at.' The Arminians rejected him as a 
Calvinist, while the Calvinists denounced him as 
an Arminian; he was called in turn a Papist, a 
Quaker, and even a Socinian. But he appealed 
to posterity for vindication ‘ when sad experience 
hath taught men to hate Theolo^cal Logical 
Wars, and to love, and seek, and caS for Peace'; 
and the broader vision of the present age, which 
has learnt his love of unity and concord, will 
appreciate his anxiety to do justice to both sides. 
Dean Stanley ranked Baxter with Anselm as a 
great Christian thinker, and Dr. Benjamin Jowett 
in Westminster Abbey called him ‘one of the 
greatest of Englishmen not only of his own time 
but of any time.' He always sought to draw forth 
the measure of truth which lay at the heart of an 
extreme or erroneous doctrine. He tried to har- 
monize Divine destiny with moral freedom; he 
granted that the Romanist was right in insisting 
on the necessity of good works, and the Quaker in 
maintaining the reality of the Inner Light, and 
the Socinian in upholding the claims of reason. 


His own general position was certainly that of a 
moderate and liberal Calvinist, for he gave un 
stinted praise to the Shorter Catechism (‘ the best 
catechism I ever saw yet'), and he assented to the 
decisions of the Synod of Dort, but his exact 
views on controverted questions are often difficult to 
define. His subtle intellect revelled in fine-spun 
distinctions ; he modified, explained, and made 
concessions for the sake of conciliation; and his 
views expanded and mellowed with the advance of 
time. Tne following are, however, some of his 
most characteristic doctrines. 

(a) On the Atonement he held in the main the 
modem Evangelical view : 

* It is not God but man that lost his goodness ; nor is it neces- 
sary to our reparation that a change be made on Him but on 
us. Christ came not into the world to make God better, but to 
make us better. Nor did He die to make God more disposed to 
do good, but to dispose us to receive it. . . . (Christ’s) purpose 
was not actually to change the mind of God nor to incline Him 
to have mercy who before was disinclined, but to make the 
pardon of man’s sin a thing convenient for the Righteous and 
Holy Governor to bestow, without any impeachment of the 
honour of His wisdom, holiness, and justice, yea, to the more 
eminent glorifying of them all.’ ‘Christ came not to possess 
God with any false opinion of us, nor is He such a physician as 
to perform but a supposed cure ; He came not to persuade His 
Father to judge us well, because He is well. We must bear 
His own image and be holy as He is holy, before He can approve 
us or love us in complacency. This is the work of our blessed 
Redeemer to make man fit for God’s approbation and delight.’ 
‘Christ could not possibly take upon Himself the numerical 
guilt which lay on us, nor yet a guilt of the same sort * (Cm- 
fession of Faithy Preface). 

(?>) Extent of Redemption. — ‘ Christ died for all, 
but not for all alike or equally ; this is, He intended 
good for all, but not an equal good’ (End of 
Controversies). The sacrifice was for the sins of 
all in the sense that all should have a conditional 
promise or gift of life by the merits of it. 

(c) Justification. — ‘Justifying faith is not the 
reception of the knowledge or sense of our former 
justification, but it is the true belief of the Gospel 
and the sincere acceptance of Christ' (Conf. of 
FaitE). Baxter held that faith is what is imputed 
for righteousness, because faith contains the germ 
of sincere obedience to Christ. He seems to place 
regeneration in time before justification. ‘He 
regenerates that He may pardon.' He lays the 
greatest stress on the necessity of repentance for 
justification, and, indeed, seems to aim at combin- 
ing the Roman and Reformed doctrines. 

(d) Grace. — Baxter believed in a common grace 
bestowed on aU mankind, which, if improved, 
would lead on to sufficient and effectual grace, but 
even sufficient grace might be resisted and rendered 
ineffectual (Pref. to Conf. of Faith). 

(e) Election, — He accepted election, but not re- 
probation, for God is the cause of grace but not of sin. 

(/) Immanence of God— Baxter's doctrine is 
profound and discriminating : 

* As all being is origmally from God, so there is continual Divine 
causation of creatures without which they would all cease, or 
be annihilated, which some call a continued creation, and some 
an emanation,’ ‘ The beams do not more depend on the sun, or 
light or heat or motion on the sun ; or the branches, fruit and 
leaves more depend on the tree, than the creation on God. But 
yet these are not parts of God as the fruit and leaves are of the 
tree, but they are creatures because God's emanation or causa- 
tion is creation, causing the whole being of the effect.* 

(g) The Trinity. --hi his Methodus Theologice— 
his only Latin work — Baxter attempts to find a 
rational basis by showing the threefold nature of 
man and all things. Coleridge and others have 
followed somewhat similar lines, and though 
Baxter's reasoning is often fantastical, his philo- 
sophic power was highly estimated by Mansei. 

(h) In^iration of Scripture. — There is a passage 
in the Saints' Best, omitted from some editions 
because it gave offence, which anticipates the 
attitude of many modern Christian scholars. 

* They that take the Scriptures to be but the writings of godly, 
honest men, and so to be only a means of making known Christ, 
having a gradu^ precedency to the writings of other godly 
men, and do believe in Christ upon those strong grounds which 
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are drawn from the doctrine and miracles rather than upon the 
testimony of the writing as being purely infallible and Divine, 
may have saving faith. More much those that believe the 
whole writing to be of Divine inspiration when it handleth the 
substance, but doubt whether God mfaJlibly guided in every 
circumstance.’ 

On this, as on many other questions, his views were 
far in advance of those of most of his contem- 
poraries, and they often foreshadowed modem 
positions only slowly reached after two centuries. 

In his last large work, Beliquim BaxteriancB 
(1696), Baxter wrote down ‘ the changes God had 
wrought since the unriper times of youth,’ and one 
of them is that he now sees a gradation of certainty 
in truths : 

‘ My certainty that I am a man is before my certainty that 
there is a God : my certainty that there is a God is greater than 
my certainty that He requireth love and holiness : my certainty 
of this IS greater than my certainty of the life of reward ana 
punishment hereafter : my certainty of the Deity is greater than 
my certainty of the Christian faith : my certainty of the 
Christian faith is greater than my certainty of the perfection 
and infallibility of Holy Scripture: my certainty of this is 
greater than of the canonicalness of some books.’ 

Baxter expressed warm admiration for the mis- 
sionary efforts of John Eliot, the Apostle^ of the 
Indians, and yet he is ‘not so much inclined to 
pass a peremptory sentence of damnation upon all 
who never heard of Christ, ha'dng some more 
reason than I knew of before to think that God’s 
dealings with snch are much unknown to us*’ 

Those who shared Baxter’s spirit of broad catho- 
licity were called, often in reproach, * Baxterians.’ 
They never formed a sect or even a school, but 
were men of independent minds who struck out 
paths for themselves, and in accordance with his 
principles distinguished between the essentials and 
non-essentials. ‘In things necessary, unity; in 
things doubtful, liberty ; in all things, charity.’ 

Literature.— Baxter’s principal doctrinal works are : Aphor- 
isms of Justification, 1649 ; Confession of Faith, 1655; Catholic 
Theology, 1675 ; Methodus Theologies Chnstiance, 1681 ; An End 
of Doctrinal Controversies, 1691 ; Reliquice Baxteriance, 1696 ; 
cf. also Dean Boyle, Richard Baxter, 1883, chs. viii.-x. ; J. 
Stalker, Lecture on ‘ Baxter ’ in The Evangelical Succession, 
2rid series, 1883, p. 209 ff. ; B. Jowett’s Biographical Sermons, 
1899; M‘Adam Muir, Religious Writers of England, 1901. 
See also the Literature above, at end of § 2 . 

Maktin Lewis. 

BEADLE, BEDELLUS.— The word ‘beadle’ 
was in Old English, hydd^ hudd, biddl, from O.E. 
heodan (from which our word ‘bid’ is derived), ‘ to 
offer, announce, command ’ ; in mediaeval Latin, 
hiddluB or heddlus ; Old French, bedel, whence the 
Middle English bedel. 

The primary meaning of the word appears to he 
‘ herald,’ ‘ one who announces or proclaims some- 
thing.’ So iElfric (A.D. 1000), translating Ex 32^ ; 
Ormulum 632 (A.D. 1200), where John the Baptist is 
‘Cristess bidell’ ; and Coverdale (a.d. 1535), when 
translating Dn 3^. The secondary meaning is ‘ an 
executive officer who represents, and acts under, 
a higher authority.’ 

Apart from the metaphorical use of the term 
{e.g. in describing a bishop as ‘ Godes hudel,’ R. 
Morris, O.E. Horn. i. 117, a.d. 1175), it is applied to : 

(1) The officer of a Court, m particular, of a 
Forest Court, who administers citations, etc. (Man- 
wood, Lawes of the Forest, xxi., A.D. 1598). 

(2) The agent of the Lord of a Manor (Coke, 
Comm, upon Littleton, 234, A.D. 1628). 

(3) An official in Universities, to whom various 
duties, ceremonial and executive, pertain.^ In 
Oxford there is a bedel for each of the Faculties of 
Divinity, Law, Medicine, and Arts. The bedels, 
each bearing a mace, walk before the Chancellor 
or Vice-Chancellor in processions. The j^ts 
bedel is in constant attendance on the Vice- 
Chancellor. In Cambridge there are two ‘ Esquire 
bedells,’ Masters of Arts, who supervise academic 
ceremonials, and attend on the highest official 
present. In the University of Glasgow there is 
a ‘ bedellus ’ who is mace-bearer and also janitor. 


In the Laws of Yale College (1837) provision is 
made for a ‘ beadle who shall direct the procession 
and preserve order.’ 

(4) The officer of a Trades Gild, who acts as 
messenger of the Corporation (see English Gilds, 
pp. 35, 121, Early English Texts Society). 

(5) A parish officer, whose duty is to attend 

meetings of the Vestry, to give notice of these 
meetings, and to execute its orders (Stephen, Laws 
of England, ii. 701). In the ancient Statutes of 
Scottish Burghs, 112 (quoted in Du Cange, Glos- 
sarium, s.v, ‘Bedelli’), it is declared that ‘any 
citation made without the bedellus is not valid.’ 
Formerly the functions of the parish bedell or beadle 
included punishment of petty offences (cf. Shake- 
speare, 2 Henry i. 140 IF. , where the Mayor 

is represented as bidding an attendant ‘ fetch the 
beadle,’ who, when he comes, whips the impostor). 

(6) A church-officer, chiefly, although not ex- 
clusively, in Scotland. Du Cange quotes, from the 
Concilia Hispan. iv. 667, a reference to the bedellus 
as an official who in ecclesiastical processions pre- 
cedes the Sacrist and the Acolytus ; and in Eng- 
land the parish beadle has sometimes a certain 
status in the parish church. In Scotland, the 
church-beadle (Scotic^, bederal, bedral, beddal, 
betheral) has charge (under kirk-session and heri- 
tors) of the fabric of the church, and is responsible 
for its due preparation for Divine service. He is 
the minister’s attendant in the church, and also, 
more or less, in the parish. He carries the Bible, 
Psalter, and Hymn-book up to^ the pulpit ; and 
he is the messenger of the minister m parochial 
work. He acts, also, as the officer of the kirk- 
session at meetings, in citations, etc. With the 
office of beadle are often, but not necessarily, 
conjoined, especially in the country, the func- 
tions of gravedigger, bell-ringer, manse gardener, 
etc. 

The Scottish beadle has always been regarded, and has re- 
garded himself, as an important official. ‘ I’m half a minister 
mysel’, now that I am bedel,’ said the beadle in the Bride of 
Lammermoor. The present writer has heard a church-officer of 
long standing speak of the various ministers who had been 
‘ vnth him.’ The pride of a beadle in his own kirk is notorious. 

A country official, whose church was of plain architecture, was 
taken to see and admire Glasgow Cathedral. * It's sair fashed 
wi’ thae pillars,’ was his depreciatory comment. Sense of 
official responsibility, and in many cases long experience, render 
the beadle a keen and often shrewd critic of services and 
sermons. *Gude coorse (coarse) country wark* was a city 
church-officer’s estimate of a rural minister’s pulpit perform- 
ance: and young licentiates, on entering the vestry after 
service, have been known to quail before an old beadle’s terse 
criticism or significant and ‘dour’ silence. ‘I alius (always) 
liked that sermon * was the caustic response received by a 
minister who had preached an old sermon, and wishing to know 
if it had been recognized had given his church-officer the op- 
portunity of ‘remarking.’ The old practice of the beadle being 
employed to carry some intimation to the entire body ol 
parishioners, along with the notion, which within living memory 
prevailed widely, that to allow a caller to go on his way without 
‘tasting’ was a breach of hospitality, lea to the character of 
beadles as a class for sobriety being impugned. At the present 
day, however, when the special temptation just referred to has 
been removed, the temperance of the order is at least equal to 
that of other classes of society. 1 j 

Literature. — Murray, Oxford English Dictionary, vol. L 
(from which the majority of the references in this article to old 
writers have been taken) ; Du Cange, Glossariun^ s.v. ‘ B^elh ’; 
Hunter, Encyclopcsdic Diet. vol. li. ; Wright, English Dialect 
Diet. vol. i. ; Whitney, Century Diet. ; Ramsay, ^eminw- 
cmces of Scottish Life and CharacAer't, Edii^urgh,^ r* 

Ford, Thistledown, 1891 ; art- on ‘Church Officers m Scottish 
Review, Sept. 3, 1908. HENEY COWAN. 

BEARD.— The permanence of the structure 
and colour of the hair makes it an im^portant key 
to race-classification. As a characteristic of the 
face, it appears long and flowing as a heard cMefly 
among the Caucasian group; the Mongolians, 
Negroes, and American aborigines are usually 
beardless, exceptions occurring among the Aus- 
tralian natives and the Melanesians. So rare 
was the beardless face in an age when a race knew 
little of mankind outside its own borders, that 
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Herodotus (i. 105) explains how the Scythians ‘ who 
had plundered the temple of Aphrodite Urania at 
Asc^on, and their descendants for ever, were 
smitten by the divinity with a disease which 
made them women instead of men,’ for women the 
ancient Greeks assumed them to be. The more 
rationalistic Hippocrates offers a different ex- 
planation, *For my own part, I think these 
ailments are from God, and all the other ailments 
too ; and no one of them more divine than another, 
or more human either, but all alike from God. 
Each of such things has a process of growth, and 
nothing comes into being without a process of 
growth’ (J. L, Myres, in Anthropology and the 
Classics^ p. lS9f., Oxford, 1908). 

It is probably as a distinguishing sign of man- 
hood that importance has been attached to the 
beard, there following from this many customs 
and superstitions, reference to which falls within 
the province of this article. It is still a mark of 
honour in the East ; the well-bearded man is one 
‘who has never hungered’ (Doughty, Arabia De^ 
serta, i. 250), To puli it is to indict an indignity ; 
to have it forcibly cut off, or only mutilated, is 
a symbol of disgrace ; to remove it voluntarily is 
a sign of mourning ; to stroke it is the preface to 
uttering seeming words of weight. ‘ Let me stroake 
my beard thrice like a Germin, before I speak a 
wise word ’ (Pappe with Hatchet, 1689 ; cf. Oxford 
Diet s.vJ), bearded age lending impressiveness to the 
thing uttered. 

It is among Orientals, notably those of Semitic 
race, or under Semitic influence, that the beard 
has acquired sanctity. Its place in the old Hebrew 
ritual IS shown in the command not to ‘ mar the 
corners of thy beard ’ (Lv 19^^) ; the degradation or 
contempt indicated by its mutilation is exemplified 
in the cutting ofi’ one half of the beards of David’s 
servants by the Ammonites (2 S 10^), and its 
neglect or removal as a symbol of mourning is 
referred to in Job 2 S 19^ Ezr 9^, Is IS^, 
Jer 4P. The vagaries and vanities of custom 
marking its history find illustration in Herod, 
ii. 36 : ‘ The priests of the gods in other lands 
wear long hair, but in Egypt they shave their 
heads ; among other men the custom is that in 
mourning those whom the matter concerns most 
nearly have their hair cut short, but the Egyptians, 
when death occurs, let their hair grow long, both 
that on the head and that on the chin.’ While 
the lower classes among the Egyptians appear as 
bearded [Joseph shaves himself before he enters 
the presence of Pharaoh, Gn 41^*], the priests 
and court officials kept the barbers busy. Some- 
times artificial beards were worn as symbols of 
dignity at solemn festivals, the king’s being cut 
squai'e at the bottom. The beards on the statues 
of the^ gods were curled at the end. Among the 
Assyrians and Babylonians the lower castes were 
shaven, while kings and others, probably as 
members of the sacerdotal or military caste, wore 
beards, frizzled and anointed (cf. Lv 8^^). The 
example of Muhammad in keeping his beard 
unshorn was followed by the faithful, and it is 
by the beard of the Prophet and their own that 
they swear, as in the presence of Allah. In 
Muslim custom, perhaps gradually becoming 
obsolete, there is zealous care of the hairs that 
fall from the beard, ^ these being preserved by 
their owner for burial with him, or sometimes 
deposited in the grave during his lifetime. Tradi- 
tion says that they were broken * as a sort of 
stipulation with some angel who was supposed to 
be on the watch, and who would look to the safe 
the consigners of the treasure to paradise ’ 
^ practice is in keeping with 
the blurred conception of the barbaric mind as to 
the ‘ me ’ and ‘ not me,’ wherein aU that pertains to 


the individual, from the several parts of his body 
even to his name, is assumed to be integrally 
bound up with him, and to be media whereby 
sorcery may be worked upon him. The story goes 
that Selim i. (1512-20) was the first Khalif to 
appear beardless, and when the Shaikh ul- Islam 
remonstrated, the monarch replied, ‘I have cut 
oft* my beard, that the Vizier may have nothing 
to lead me by.’ A more veracious history records 
that Alexander the Great commanded his soldiers 
to cut oft' their beards, so that the enemy could 
not lay hold of them. The presence or absence of 
the beard is one of the distinctive marks between 
the priests of the Greek and Latin Churclies, 
although the bearded images on the coins of Popes 
of the 16th and 17th centuries prove that the 
clean-shaven face has not the antiquity of the 
tonsure. The Franciscans are at variance as to 
whether the founder of their order wore a beard, 
and on this ground are divided into the ‘ bearded ’ 
and the ‘ shaven.’ 

It is amusing to notice that James Ward 
(1769-1859), a painter of some renown, published 
a Defence of the Beard on Scriptural grounds, 
‘ giving eighteen reasons why man was bound to 
grow a beard, unless he was indifterent as to 
oft ending the Creator and good taste,’ while 
in 1860 one Theologos published a book entitled 
Shaving a breach of the Sabbath and a hindrance 
to the spread of the Gospel, arguing that the beard 
was a Divinely provided chest - protector, and 
adding, ‘ were it in any other position, its benefit 
and purpose might be doubted.’ A more ancient 
contribution was made by the Emperor Julian in 
his Misopogon, or Enemy of the Beard, a satire on 
the effeminate manners of the citizens of Antioch, 
who had laughed at him for allowing his ‘ shaggy 
and populous beard’ (the phrase is Gibbon’s) to 
grow after the fashion of the Greek philosopliers. 
Samuel Butler, in his Characters and Passages 
(ed. A. R. Waller, Cambridge, 1908), thus humor- 
ously describes the sage : ‘ Heretofore his Beard 
was the Badge of his Profession, and Length of 
that in all his Polemics was ever accounted the 
Length of his Weapon ; but when the Trade fell, 
that fell too.’ Monumental and other evidence 
shows that the Greeks wore beards until the time 
of Alexander the Great [readers of Herodotus will 
remember his reference to the great beard of the 
priestess of Athene (i. 175 ; viii. 104)], about which 
eriod the Romans submitted their chins to 
arbers from Sicily. 

How the treatment of a natural feature 
of the human male was from time to time 
made a matter of dispute, even to the shedding 
of blood, finds illustration in the war between 
Persians and Tartars because the former would 
not cut off* their beards, while the retention or 
removal of these became the symbol of the 
dominant or subject races. Among the West 
Goths and Burgundians the lower classes were 
beardless, in contrast to their rulers, aod under 
Norman rule some of the English chose to 
exile themselves rather than lose their beards. 
But not long after the Conquest the Normans 
ceased to shave. The part that fashion and 
sycophancy have played in the history of the 
beard is not wholly removed from the domain of 
Ethics, in the changing standards of wiuch 
‘custom,’ as Pindar says (Herod, iii. 38), ‘is king 
of all.’ The Spaniards shaved off’ their beards 
because Philip v. could not gi'ow one ; and the 
French did the same because Louis xiii. was beard- 
less ; while the latter people, a century earlier, wore 
beards in imitation of Francis l., who grew one to 
hide the scar of a wound on his chin. It is said that 
* three hairs from a French king’s beard under the 
waxen seal stamped on the royal letter or charter 
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were supposed to add greater security for the fulfil- 
ment of all promises made in the document itself ’ 

[EBr^y s, V.), 

Turning to England, we find that, in the reign 
of Henry VIII., ‘the authorities of Lincoln’s Inn 
prohibited wearers of beards from sitting at the 
great table unless they paid double commons.’ 
Then came {temp, Elizabeth) taxation of beards, 
assessed according to their age or to the social posi- 
tion of their wearers, beards of above a fortnight’s 
growth being subject to a yearly tax of 3s. 4d. But 
the impost (which Peter the Great copied, under 
barbarous conditions, in Russia) failed in its 
object, perhaps finding a substitute in the duty 
on hair-powder, which was abolished in 1869. In 
his Survey of London^ Stow records that in 1563 
‘ Sir Thomas Lodge, being Mayor of London, wore 
a beard. He was the first that ever ventured thus 
to deforme his office, and hardly did the city 
support the shock.’ The well-known Vandyke 
portraits of Charles I. and of the Cavaliers show 
what mode of trimming the beard was then in 
vogue, but by the time that Charles il. came to 
the throne all Europe shaved, only the moustache 
being worn. It is within the memory of the 
middle-aged that the wearing of beards rendered 
the individual liable to assault and insult, and 
that it met with opposition and prohibition from 
employers of labour and persons in authority, until 
sucn interference with individual liberty on so un- 
important a matter was found to be as futile as 
has been proved in the case of all sumptuary laws. 

Literature.— -In addition to authorities cited above : Duck- 
worth, Morphology and Anthropology, Cambridge, 1904, pp. 
354-360, and Social England, London, 1894, i. 480, ui. 573; 
Perrot, Art, in Chaldea, ii. 137 ; art. ‘ Beard,’ in EBt^ iii. 462. 

Edward Clodd. 

BEAST (Apocalyptic).— See Antichrist, 

BEATIFICATION.— I. Definition. — Beatifi- 
cation at the present day in the Church of Rome 
is a formal act by which the Church permits, under 
Papal authority, that a person who has died in 
the Catholic faith shall be honoured with a 
public veneration, and be formally styled Beatus 
or Beata (‘blessed’). The cult, however, is 
limited. Veneration is not required or authorized 
throughout the whole Church ; it is permitted in 
a particular diocese or country, or by a particular 
religious order or other associated body. Only 
with this restriction are the picture or relics of 
the person who has received beatification allowed 
to be exhibited, or is the recitation of his parti- 
cular office or mass permitted. Beatification is i 
thus a preparatory act, preliminary to the definitive 
canonization {q,v,) by which a servant of God is 
formally ranked among the saints of the Universal 
Church. 

2. History. — The present custom dates from a 
Bull of Urban Vill. in 1634 {Ccelestu Hierusalem 
cives,^ July 5, 1634). It is fully described in the 
classic authority on the subject, the work of Pope 
Benedict xiv. (Lambertini), ae ServorumDei Beatift- 
catione et Beatorum Canonizatione, It marks the 
conclusion of a long historical process, which must 
here be very briefly sketched. The distinction 
between beatification and canonization arose very 
gradually, and, even when the distinction was 
recognized as existing, the dividing line was not 
exactly drawn ; e,g, it was long disputed whether 
the Emperor Charles the Great (Charlemagne) 
was to be regarded as canonized or only beatified 
(de Servorum Dei, etc., tom. i. cap. ix.). It is 
thus impossible to trace the history of the one 
process, from its origin, apart from that of the 
other. 

Local veneration may be traced back to the 
earliest Christian ages, and, as in the case of 


Poly carp (Eusebius, Hist, EccL iv. 15), often grew 
into a wider recognition in the Church. At 
certain periods an association can be traced 
with the pagan custom of apotheosis, from 
which, however, it ditiers essentially in the 
fact that the Christian saints were never in any 
way ranked as Divine or semi-Divine, but merely 
as those whose virtues had been specially rewarded 
by God (cf. G. Boissier, ‘Apoth^ose’ in Darem- 
berg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiques grecques 
et romaines, t. i. pp. 323-327). But none the 
less many rites and symbols common to the 
Christian and pagan cults have been traced, and 
there was in tne Christian hagiology occasional 
indebtedness to pagan sources as well as inevitable 
analogy and surviving superstition (cf. Hippolyte 
Delehaye, Les Ligendes hagiographiques^ Brussels, 
1906). Bellarmine, on the other hand, traces the 
Christian custom to the Old Testament and the 
veneration of the Jewish Church iui Enoch, Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, etc. [Controv,, Paris, 1613, t. ii. 
col. 700). In the Christian Church it originated 
in the veneration of martyrs {q.v,), whose relics 
were regarded with reverence, and on whose 
tombs altars were set i^ (cf. Duchesne, Origines 
du culte chrUien, 1889, Eng. ed. 1904, pp. 283-284, 
etc.). But no public veneration was allowed 
except by authority of the bishop. Registers of 
those who were thus honoured were kept, and 
their names were recited at the Eucharist. * From 
these diptychs ^ came the kalendars, and from 
the kalendars in later days the martyrologies ’ 
(W. H. Hutton, The Influence of Christianity 
upon National Character, illustrated hy the Lives 
and Legends of the English Saints, Bampton 
Lectures, 1903, London, 1903, p. 21). But venera- 
tion was not long restricted to the martyrs; it 
was extended to ‘ confessors,’ i,e, those in whom 
a peaceful death followed a life of heroic or 
conspicuous virtue ; and it soon spread stUl 
more widely. In the recognition of saintliness 
different usages grew up and were developed, as 
at Rome (cf. Duchesne, Liber Pontificalis, tom. i. 
pp. c.-ci.) and in Africa (Optatus, Hist, Donat, 
m PL t. xi. col. 916-917). The rights of the 
episcopate to authorize the veneration of departed 
saints continued at least till the second half of the 
12th century. In their own dioceses, and after 
a formal and semi-judicial process, the bishops 
exercised their power as part of their authority 
to regulate all that related to Divine service. 
There has been a tendency among Roman Catholics 
in recent years to distinguish thus between beatifi- 
cation and canonization, and to consider that the 
former alone lay within the power of the episcopate, 
the latter never having been declared except by 
the Roman Pontifi* (so T. Ortolan, in Dictionnaire 
de Thiologie Catholique, Paris, 1905, fasc. xv. 
col. 1632) ; but the late survival of the claim on 
behalf of local bishops, and its exercise (as still 
i in the Eastern Church) by Councils, would seem 
to conflict with this view. [Thus the Council of 
Cloveshoo (747) fixed the veneration in England 
of St. Gregory and St. Augustine of Canterbury ; 
and cf. vindication by St. Martin of Tours of his 
right in the matter of veneration, in his Vita, by 
Sulpicius Severus, c. xi.] A survival of the rights 
of the episcopate is still found in the preliminaries 
which now precede beatification. The bishop of 
a diocese in which a special reverence is felt for 
some departed Christian collects evidence by 
what is known as the ‘ Informative Process,’ and 
transmits this to Rome. If it is regarded as 
sufficient, the Pope issues a decree by which the 
cause of ‘the venerable servant of God’ is intro- 
duced to the Congi'egation of Sacred Kites. From 
this moment the title of ‘ Venerable ’ is given, and 
the first step towards beatification is taken. 
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3. Method* — Beatification is of two kinds — 
formal and equipollent (or equivalent). The 
latter is due not to a positive declaration of the 
€hurch, but to a tacit acceptance. Veneration of 
a particular person has begun, and spread, without 
formal approbation, till an ancient cult and the 
testimony of historians are accepted as pounds for 
a general permission. To this class belong the 
cases of St. Romwald, St. Norbert, St. Margaret 
of Scotland, Pope Gregory Vll., all eventually 
canonized saints (for comparatively modern evi- 
dence of how this grew up, cf. the case of St, 
Osmund, Malden, Canonization of S. Osmund, 
Wilts Records Society, 1901, pp. 108-110). Formal 
beatification is regarded by Benedict xiv. as far more 
weighty than equipollent beatification {op. cit lib. L 
cap. lii. n. 10), since the former is the result of a 
long and careful process of minute examination, 
whereas the latter originates in popular sympathy, 
which the Church has come to accept without 
any such definite testing. Though there has been 
dispute on the point (see Canonization), it 
appears that the brief of Alexander iv., De reliquiis 
et veneratione sanctorum, 1170 (in Corpus juHs 
Canonici, 1, iii. tit. 45), was the first definite 
reservation of cases of beatification for the decision 
of the Roman See. From this time the power of 
beatification was withdrawn from prelates of what- 
ever dignity, and from Councils, and it is now con- 
sidered not to be within the rights even of General 
Councils during a vacancy in the Papal See. 

For formal beatification, testimony not only of 
holiness of life but of miracles (which need not 
necessarily have been wrought during life) is re- 
quired (cf. L. Ferrari, Prompta Bibliotheca, Rome, 
1766, tom. vii. f. 276 : ‘ duo copulative requiruntur, 
scilicet excellentia virtutum in gradu heroico, et 
miracula, ita ut nec excellentia virtutum sine 
miraculis nec miracula sine virtutibus sufficiant’). 
From the time of Alexander vii. the process of 
beatification has taken place at the Vatican 
(Benedict XIV., op, cit. lib. i. cap. xxiv.). The 
writings (if there are any), virtues, and miracles 
are strictly examined by the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites. * Postulators^ are appointed to plead in 
favour of the claim; a ‘Promoter of the Faith* 
(popularly known as Advocattcs Diaboli) has the 
duty of seeking for flaws in the case. If the claim 
is regarded as proved, a decree of Beatification is 
solemnly proclaimed in St. Peter’s (a modern pro- 
cess, in the case of the ‘English Martyrs,* is 
described in Camm, Lives of the English Martyrs, 
London, 1904, vol. i. p. 14 ff.). But the decision, 
though given by the Pope, is not regarded as 
infallible, because the ultimate decision of the 
Church is not reached until the process is com- 
pleted by canonization (cf. Benedict xiv., op. cit. 
lib. i. cap, xiii. n. 10). Before this stage is reached 
a further examination is held, which may result 
in the name being struck off the list of Beati. The 
Pope is therefore not considered as infallible in 
pronouncing a decree of beatification. It is, how- 
ever, regarded as extremely rash to dispute or 
criticize such a decree. 

^ Beatification authorizes a cult limited to par- 
ticular districts and to particular acts, which are 
defined in the terms of the particular decree or 
indult. If no special terms are laid down the cult 
is regulated by a general decree of the Congre- 

f ation of Rites of September 27, 1659 (Gardellini, 
)eoreta Authentiea, Rome, 1898, t. i. pp. 231- 
232), which orders that (1) the name of the Beatus 
shall not be inscribed in Martyrologies, local 
calendars, or those of religious orders ; (2) images, 
pictures, or statues of him may not be publicly 
exposed in churches without permission of the 
Holy See ; (3) his relics are not to be carried in 
procession; (4) he may not be chosen as patron 


saint of a church; (5) the cult may not be 
extended from the place allowed to another 
without indult. 

For the customs which regulate beatification in 
the Orthodox Eastern Church, where it is not dis- 
tinguished from canonization, see article CANON- 
IZATION. 

Litbraturb.— Benedict ativ., de Servorum Dei Beatifieatione 
et Beatorwm Canonizatiom, 1st ed., 4 vols., Bologna, 1734-1738, 
completed in Bemdicti Xiv, Pont. Opt. Max. Opera Omnia^ 
Venice, 1767 (the edition used for the purpose of this article is 
that in 15 vols., Rome, 1787-1792) ; Ferrari, Prompta Biblio- 
theca Canonica^ Rome, 1766, and Pans, 1884; Gardellini 
Decreta Authentiea Congregationis Saerorum Rituum, Rome, 
1898-1901 ; Vacant and Mangenot, Dictionnatre de TMologie 
Catkoliqm, fasc. xi., Paris, 1903 ; Beccari, m Cathohe Bneyclo- 
pcedia, 11. 364-369, New York, 1908. 

W. H. Hutton. 
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BEAUTY.— It is impossible within the limits 
of this article to discuss all the theories that have 
been advanced on the conception of Beauty. No 
conception, indeed, has received more attention 
from philosophers. We shall select out of the 
general history of ideas the most outstanding 
theoiies of the Beautiful, with the special aim of 
tracing their relationship. The subject will be 
dealt with under the following heads : (i.) in Greek 
philosophy, (ii.) in the philosophy of the Church 
Fathers, (iii.) in the philosophy of the Middle 
Ages, (iv.) in modern philosophy, (v.) in contem- 
porary philosophy, (vi.) conclusion, in which the 
author will endeavour to point out the principles 
that arise from this discussion, and the course 
which, according to him, should be pursued in 
order to arrive at a true conception of Beauty. 

i. In Greek Philosophy.— T he Greek is a 
bom artist, and his education affords him plenty 
of scope for all the manifestations of the Beauti- 
ful. Nevertheless, the abearance of aesthetic 
theories comes very late in (Greece. It is not until 
the time of Socrates. The reason is that nothing 
comes of the study of Beauty except in an integ- 
rally constituted philosophy, and before the age 
of Pericles Greek thought was unable to attain to 
true systematization. 

One common feature, we believe, characterizes 
ail the aesthetic theories of the Greeks ; Beauty is 
considered as an attribute of things. If they think 
at all of the impression that it makes on one, they 
do so only in a secondary way, and not in order to 
see in the impression an essential element of 
Beauty. The result is that Greek speculations 
on Beauty are closely allied to metaphysics. 

There are two principal theories which have 
successively held favour in the schools ; (1) the 
Platonic- Aristotelian theory, and (2) the Plotinian 
or Neo-Platonic theory. 

I. Platonic - Aristotelian theory. — We do not 
possess a special treatise on Beauty either from 
Plato or from Aristotle, their ideas on the subject 
being scattered throughout their different works. 
Plato’s chief references to Beauty are in his Sym- 
posium, First Hippias, Gorgias, and a few books 
of the Bepublic. Aristotle informs us, at the end 
of his Metaphysics, that he will deal more fully 
with Beauty in a special treatise, which, if it was 
ever written, has not come down to us. In his 
Poetics some general principles are found, although 
tragedy alone is specially dealt with. 

The intellectual relationship between Aristotle 
and Plato in aesthetics is so close that their doc- 
trines may he summarized together, as follows : 

(a) Beauty resides in order, and in the meta- 
physical elements included in order, namely, unity 
and multiplicity (harmony, symmetry, proportion). 
It is well known that the study of unity and 
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muitiplicity forms one of the favourite problems 
of Greek speculation ; the study of order is the 
aesthetic aspect of this problem. And Greek art, 
chiefly the architecture and sculpture of the time 
of Pericles, provides an eloquent and perfect com- 
mentary on the Platonic • Aristotelian formula. 
The masterpieces of Greek sculpture symbolize in 
stone and marble the theory of numbers and their 
attributes. 

Measure and proportion, says Plato, are the 
elements of beauty and of perfection. ‘ I do not 
mean by beauty of form such beauty as that of 
animals or pictures, which the many would sup- 
pose to be my meaning ; but . . . understand me 
to mean straight lines and circles, and the plane 
and solid figures which are formed out of them ; 
... for these I affirm to be not only relatively 
beautiful, like other things, but they are eternally 
and absolutely beautiful ’ [Philebus^ 51 ; Jowetus 
Dialogues of Plato^^ 1892, iv. 625). Aristotle 
likewise writes rh KaXbv ip ixeyidei Kai rd^et, 

‘ Beauty consists of order united to ma^itude ’ 
{Poetics, vii. 4). And Plato applies his meory to 
the elements of the universe — air, water, earth, 
fire. These he reduces to geometrical figures, 
which he thinks perfectly beautiful — in the same 
way as Aristotle applies his theory to the State. 

In the case of a body, popular sentiment added 
to the element of order the charm of colour 
(suamtas coloris), as characteristic of the beauti- 
ful. Xenophon, the Stoics, Cicero, and others are 
upholders of this conception, and we shall see that 
Plotinus mentions it as a common way of repre- 
senting beauty among his contemporaries and 
immediate predecessors. 

(6) The beautiful is the good. — This identity 
applies chiefly to moral good, or virtue. (Con- 
versely, vice IS the deformity of the soul.) It is 
the philosophical translation of the word KaXoKd- 
ya$6s. Is not Thersites, in Homer, both ill- 
favoured in body and evil in heart ? ‘ Beautiful, 
too, as are both truth and knowledge, you will be 
right in esteeming this other nature [the idea of 
good] as more beautiful than either’ (Plato, Be- 
public, vi. 508 ; Jowett, op. cit. iii, 210). And 
when we remember that the central idea of Plato’s | 
metaphysics is the Good and not the True, we 
understand how defective is the saying, errone- 
ously attributed to him, ‘The Beautiful is the 
brightness of the True.’ Aristotle tried to estab- 
lish certain distinctions between the Beautiful and 
the Good, but these are superficial, and we con- 
clude with B6nard : ‘ Quand on signale ici un 
grand progrfes dans la science du beau, on se 
trompe^ (‘ L’Esth^tique d’Aristote,’ in Acad. Sc. 
mor. et polit. 1887, p. 683). 

This short account of the Platonic- Aristotelian doctrine re- 
quu*e8 a few further remarks. (1) Naturally the theories which 
have just been expounded are influenced by the differences of 
doctrine in metaphysics that separate these two great Greek 
minds. For Plato, reality (and, consequently, beauty, order, 
and harmony) is enthroned in a supra-sensual world, of which 
things perceived by our senses are only a fleeting shadow ; for 
Aristotle, reality dwells on the earth, and the beautiful is imma- 
nent in well-ordered beings, where our intelligence perceives it, 
through the channel of the senses and its power of imagina- 
tion. (2) Aristotle agrees with Plato in separating the beauti- 
ful from art, the latter having its whole raison d'etre in the 
imitation {}j.L\xy\<ri%) of nature, as such, without taking into 
account the aesthetic value of this imitation. And, inasmuch 
as it is an imitation of the actual, art is somewhat depreciated, 
the only value recognized in it being the help it gives to the 
production and diffusion of morality. (3) Plato and Aristotle 
(especially the latter) imply in certain texts that the beautiful 
should make an impression, and that it gives us pleasure ; but 
neither of them analyzes the nature of this pleasure or the 
psychical activities that produce it. The objective and onto- 
logical point of view dommates their aesthetics. 

2* Plotinian or Neo-Platonic theory. — In the 
3rd cent, of the Christian era there arose in 
Alexandria, the centre then of civilization and 
culture, a new sesthetic formula, which was not 
long in spreading to other Greek centres. Plotinus 


(A.D. 204-270), the most brilliant representative of 
Neo-Platonism, explained these new ideas in a 
noble book, full of inspiration and mystical exalta- 
tion, the Enneads. The first chapter of Book VI. 
is devoted to ‘ Beauty.’ There are in his doctrines 
two distinct parts. 

{a) First, there is a critical part, or a prosecut- 
ing speech against the Platonic- Aristotelian ar^- 
ment. ‘Is it, as everybody holds, the relative 
proportion of each part to the other and to the 
whole, with the additional charm of colour, that 
constitutes beauty, when it addresses itself to sight ? 
In this case, since the beauty of bodies in general 
consists of the symmetry and just proportion of 
their parts, it cannot be found in anything simple, 
it can appear only in composites. The whole alone 
is beautiful ; the parts cannot of themselves 
possess any beauty. They are beautiful only in 
their relation to the whole. If, however, the 
whole is beautiful, it seems necessary that the 
parts also should be beautiful; beauty cannot 
result from a collection of ugly things ’ {Enneads, 
i. 6). 

(6) Secondly, there is a constructive part. The 
new argument may be given thus : Beauty is a 
transcendental idea, that is, everything is beauti- 
ful in the measure of its own reality. ‘ Every- 
thing is beautiful in its own essential being’ 
{Enneads, v. 8). It is well known that in the 
emanative philosophy of Plotinus the universe 
springs from the unalterable generating power of 
a primary being, called the One or the Good 
(Platonic influence), from whom, by a method of 
loss, is derived a series of principles, produced the 
one from the other, each less perfect than its pre- 
decessor ; the intelligence, the soul of the world, 
and, lastly, matter and the sensible world. Like 
this descending scale of Being and the Good, 
there is a descending scale of Beauty, and, in 
order to make it clearly understood, Plotinus had 
recourse to a comparison with light and its spatial 
diflusion — an image borrowed from Plato’s Re- 
public (bk. vi.). Further, light becomes synony- 
mous with Being, with Goodness, and with Beauty. 

‘ Everything shines in the world of intelligence. 
... In the world of sense the most beautiful 
thing is fire’ {Enneads, v. 8, § 10 ; cf. i. 6, § 3, 
and passim). It is of great importance to notice 
that the glory of light (d 7 Xata) has, according to 
Plotinus, a metaphysical value, and is correlative 
with the conception of being, and that it is not a 
question of the impression produced, or of a re- 
lation between the splendour of the thing and the 
capacity of the subject who contemplates it. 

Another innovation of Plotinus is that art is not 
excluded from the domain of the Beautiful, his 
logical argument being as follows : — The artist 
realizes the Beautiful in the proportion in which 
I his work is real. And that is why the artist 
should not slavishly copy Nature ; but, with his 
eye fixed on the \6yoL, or archetypal ideas, he 
should endeavour to reach the very source from 
which all life springs, and in accordance with it 
correct the imperfections of sensible things. 

ii. Iv TMJE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHURCH 
Fathers.— I ndebted to Neo-Platonism for a great 
number of their philosophical doctrines, the Church 
Fathers assumed and even accentuated its aesthetic 
optimism. They exalted Nature, they sang its 
beauty, and many [e.g. St. John Chrysostom) de- 
preciated art, the work of man, in order to make 
the beauty of the world, the work of God, more 
glorious. There is nothing in the Church Fathers’ 
conception of beauty that is not directly due to 
the Greeks, St. Augustine, the most represeuta- 
tive, who, in his youth, wrote a treatise de Pulchro, 
inclines somewhat towards the Platonic-Aristo- 
telian theories. ‘Omnis corporis pulcritudo est 
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partinm conpuentia cum quadam coloris suavi- 
tate ’ (de CivitaU Deiy xxii, 19). He has bequeathed 
to us a famous definition of the conception of 
order * Ordo est parium dispariumque reruin sua 
loca tribuens dispositio * {ib. xix. 3). On the other 
hand, St. Basil and pseudo-Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite adopt the Neo- Platonic theories. The latter 
exercised great influence on the sesthetics of the 
Middle Ages by means of his treatise On Divine 
Names, for it was the commentary on this treatise 
that drew forth all the dissertations of Scholasti- 
cism on the Beautiful, 

iii. In the philosophy op the Middle 
AGES,^lt was principally Scholastic philosophy 
that developed the ideas of Beauty in the Middle 
Ages. But these ideas did not appear in a 
systematic form until the 13th century. And 
even then no treatises or discussions were written 
on Beauty as at the beginning of the 18th century. 
We know only one short work, de Pulcro, belong- 
ing to this period. It is attributed to Thomas 
Aquinas, but probably belongs to one of his im- 
mediate disciples. Among the great Scholastics, 
ideas on sesthetics appear in an incidental way, 
intermingled with other subjects and nearly 
always in the form of commentaries on the text 
of pseudo-Dionysius. They form a systematic 
whole, however, if one takes the trouble to 
connect the texts ; and a new thought is evident 
in them. ^ The Beautiful no longer appears under 
purely objective aspects, as in the Greek schools, 
but as a complex notion, which belongs partly to 
the things and partly to the psychic subject who 
receives the impression of them : the Beautiful is 
the result of a close connexion between the two. 
We shall now sum up the fundamental doctrines of 
Thomas Aquinas, the prince of Scholastic philo- 
sophers. 

G) Subjective aspect of the BeautifuL-^M^tli^iio 
activity is an activity of perception: ‘Pulcrura 
respicit vim cognoscitivam ’ (Stimma TheoL i. 
quaest. 5, art. 4), or, more precisely, it is a disinter- 
ested contemplation by the eye, the ear, and the 
intelligence. This contemplation begets a specific 
enjoyment, the pleasure of the Beautiful : ‘ Unde 
pulcra dicuntur quae visa placent’ (i6.). (Here 
‘ visa ’ refers not only to sight, but to other 
perceptive faculties of an aesthetic kind.) And 
now from this psychological point of view there 
appears a profound difference between the pleasure 
of the Beautiful and the pleasure of the Good : we 
enjoy the Good by taking possession of the object 
itself, and we enjoy the Beautiful by the simple 
perception of it. ‘Et sic patet quod pulcrum 
addit supra bonum quemdam ordinem ad vim 
cognoscitivam ; ita quod bonum dicatur id quod 
simpliciter complacet appetitui, pulcrum autem 
dicatur id cujus apprehensio placet’ (ib, D 
qusest. 27, art. 1), 

(2) Objective aspect of the Beautiful.^lt is quite 
wrong to refer the Scholastic doctrines concerning 
what constitutes beauty in things to the influence 
of Neo-Platonism. The theory that was un- 
animously accepted was the Platonic- Aristotelian, 
broadened and brought into harmony with other 
metaphysical theories of Beauty. Order and its 
elements constitute the Beautiful ; ordo, magni- 
tudo, integritas, dehita proportio, cequalitas 
numerosa, commensuratio partium elegans, etc. 
‘Unde pulcrum,’ says St. Thomas, ‘in debita 
proportione consistit’ (ih, i. quccst. 5, art. 4). And 
sesthetic order is closely connected, on the one 
hand, with the form of beings (forma), that is to 
say, with the principles of their constitution and 
of their perfection (‘pulcrum congregat omnia et 
hoc habet ex paite formse’), and, on the other, 
with the finality of beings, which dominates the 
constitution of Scholastic metaphysics : ‘ Dispositio 


naturae conveniens est pulcritudo ’ [ib. D 2^, quaest. 
54, art. 1). 

(3) Relation of the object to the subject, or the 
claritas pidcri. — The order of the Beautiful is not 
any order whatever, but such an order as is capable 
of giving to the subject that perceives it the 
natural and entire satisfaction which engenders 
aesthetic pleasure. Order must be bright, it 
must be luminous to the eyes. ^ The more form 
strikes the spectator (and form is the principle of 
unity in a work of art or of nature), the more 
resplendent it is (‘ resplendentia,’ ‘ supersplendens 
claritas’), and the more aesthetic will be the value 
that the impression experienced possesses. 
Although the Scholastics make use of the theories 
of pseudo -Dionysius regarding the li^ht of the 
Beautiful, their doctrine rises above his formula, 
and, therefore, above Neo- Platonism, with which 
pseudo - Dionysius was inspired. While for 
Plotinus the theory of light has a metaphysical 
bearing, for Thomas Aquinas and the other great 
Scholastics it is a pyschological phenomenon, for 
it has to do with the mysterious connexion between 
the object and the subject which forms the basis 
of the complex phenomenon of Beauty. And from 
the historical point of view this is a noteworthy 
conquest on the part of the philosophy of the 
Middle Ages. 

iv. In modern philosophy, the 
beginning of the 17th cent., which is usually re- 
garded as the commencement of modem philo- 
sophy, the study of Beauty has steadily gained in 
importance ana extent; and from the day on 
which Baumgarten, a disciple of Leibniz, detached 
it from the domain of philosophy and made it a 
separate branch of knowledge, the number of 
treatises devoted ex professo to aesthetics has 
continued to multiply. The great burst of artistic 
criticism after the Renaissance has often been 
assigned as the cause of this development. And 
indeed it is a factor whose incontestable influence 
we are hound to recognize. Artistic culture, 
greatly aided by archaeological excavations and 
the analysis of statuary and ancient drama, had 
prepared the way for the discussion of the great 
problems of Beauty. But there seems to be a 
second reason : the progress of psychological 
research, which is one of the salient characteristics 
of modern philosophy, naturally stimulated the 
study of eestnetic pneuomena ; and this influence 
is clearly seen when it is remembered that in 
modem and contemporary philosophy Beauty is 
usually studied only under its cognitive and emotive 
aspect, i.e, as o, psychic fact. 

As the development of modem ajsthetics has a 
course parallel to that of philosophy, we shall 
follow the great historical divisions generally 
agreed upon: (1) philosophy from Descartes to 
Kant (17th and 18th cents.), (2) Kantian philosophy 
(18th cent.), and (3) post-Kan tian philosophy (19th 
cent.). 

I, From Descartes to Kant— Just as there are 
two lines of psychological systems, empiricism and 
rationalism, originating from Francis Bacon and 
Descartes respectively, so there are two lines of 
aesthetic systems. 

(1) Empiricism, — The Empiricists, reducing ail 
our conscient states to sensation, understand by 
Beauty an agreeable sensation. For Hume, the 
Beautiful exists only in ns, not in things, and 
obeys the general laws of association. This prin- 
ciple was adopted and developed in England by 
Hutcheson (1694-1747), Home (1696-1782), and 
Burke (1730-1797); in France by Batteux (1713- 
1780) and Diderot (1713-1784) ; and in Holland by 
Hemsterhuys (1720-1790). Home gives the best 
expression of the leading ideas of the school in 
his Elements of Criticism, and Burke carries the 
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sensualistic idea that inspires him to its extreme 
limits in a work entitled Inquiry into the Origin 
of the Sublime and the Beauttful. Nearly all these 
philosophers admitted the existence of a special 
sense, the sense of artistic taste, which was after- 
wards called the sixth sense, and the object of 
which was enjoyment of things beautiful. 

(2) Rationalism . — Among the intellectualists or 
rationalists {ratio, ‘reason’), who establish a 
fundamental distinction between sensation, or the 
perception of sensible qualities, and the idea, or 
the general representation, it is in Leibniz and his 
immediate successors that we find the most note- 
worthy treatments of the Beautiful. It has been 
truly said that Leibniz is the father of modern 
sesthetics. It seems as if the intellectualists, 
inspired by Descartes, had reserved the char- 
acter of Beauty for the most exalted psychic 
activities, i.e. for clear and distinct ideas, which 
play such a prominent part in the Cartesian 
doctrine. Tor some men, indeed, like Crousaz 
[Traite du Beau, 1715), the Beautiful is something 
that may be approved of just like a theory, and 
Boileau expresses this intellectualism when he 
writes in his Art Foitique ; ‘ Mais nous que la 
raison k ses regies engage.’ But Leibniz introduces 
into sesthetics a tendency contrary to this spirit. 
And while he relegates the clear perceptions of | 
our psychic life to the domain of science, he 
consigns aesthetic knowledge of things to the dull 
and less conscient regions of the soul. The 
sesthetic phenomenon, he says, is a confused 
perception of the order and the harmony of things, 
and by this doctrine he thought he was explaining 
that mysterious and indecomposable characteristic 
which constitutes the charm of Beauty. 

In «rder to understand the whole meaning of this statement, 
we should have to give a full account of the philosophy of 
Leibniz, which cannot be undertaken here. It will be sufficient 
to recall the law of continuity and hierarchy, which arranges 
all the monads and the monadic activities in a grand order. 

Each monad differs in perfection from that which precedes it, 
and from that immediately following, by infinitely small differ- 
ences ; the activities or the representations of each monad*— 
and, therefore, of the monad that we are— differ in degree by 
infinitely small differences, so that between our least conscient 
representations (‘obscure ideas’) and our niost conscient 
(‘distinct ideas’) there is room for an indefinite number of 
stages corresponding to all the degrees of clearness. Now, 
Beauty is one of those activities which are inferior m quality to 
the clear and scientific knowledge of things ; it is the confused, 
therefore indefinite, perception of all that constitutes order. 
Whereupon Lotze says that German sesthetics is brought into 
being by belittling its object. 

Baumgarten, who arranges Leibniz’s theories, 
and is the author of the first treatise on Beauty 
[ jEsthetica et Mstheticorum altera pars), associates 
the sentiment of Beauty with obscurity of repre- 
sentation. In the Wolffian classification of the 
sciences, sesthetics becomes a kind of inferior 
logic. The same ideas are found in Eschenburg 
(1743-1820), Sulzer (1720-1779), and Mendelssohn 
( 1729-1786). ‘ Beauty,’ says Mendelssohn, ‘ vanishes 
away as soon as we try to analyze it.’ And Meier, 
another disciple of Baumgarten (in § 23 of his 
Anfangsgrunae der schbnen Wissenschaften, 1748- 
1750) thus expresses himself : ‘ The cheeks of a 
beautiful woman are beautiful as long as they are 
seen with the naked eye. Look at them with a 
magnifying glass and their beauty departs.’ 

2 . In Kantian philosophy The disciples of 
Leibniz and Baumgarten had considerably furthered 
the problem of the Beautiful, but all were eclipsed 
by the gigantic figure of Kant. Kant’s aesthetics 
made as profound an impression as his theory of 
science and his ethics ; and just as, in the Kritik 
der reinen theoretischen Vernunft, and the Kritik 
der reinen praktischen Vernunft, he had established 
human knowledge and human duty in the very 
constitution of our theoretical and practical reason, 
so he explains opinions on the Beautiful and the 
Sublime by calling for the construction of a third 


faculty, the source of contemplation and sentiment. 
This is the subject of a chapter of his third 
critique, Kritik der Urtheilskraft. The subjectivity 
of the Beautiful is no longer merely a fact (Hume), 
but a law. Beauty is an attribute, not of things, 
hut of our representative states. It is the predicate 
of an aesthetic judgment which unites alt men by 
reason of their nature (synthetic judgment a 
priori) to a subject when that subject calls dis- 
interested contemplation into free play. The 
object of representation is intended to please me 
— subjective finality ; but at the moment of enjoy- 
ing it I am unconscious of this finality; to be 
conscious of it would be to break the charm. 
‘Schonheit iat Form der Zweckmfissigkeit eines 
Gegenstandes, sofern sie ohne Vorstellung eines 
Zwecks an ihr wahrgenommen wird’ (Kritik d, 
Urtheilskraft, I. i. bk. 1, § 15). Similarly the suh- 
lime is the result of our subjective powerlessness 
to grasp an object, mingled with a definite feeling 
of the superiority of our supra-sensible being. 

‘ Erhaben ist was nns erhebt.’ 

3 . In post-Kantian philosophy. — The chief cur- 
rents of modem philosophy and sesthetics after 
Kant are : — 

( 1 ) Post-Kantian criticism in Germany (first half 
of 19th cent.). — Powerful in itself, the new theory 
proposed by Kant (assisted by the brilliant flight of 
Romanticism in Germany and the sesthetics of the 
philosophy of Konigsberg, and accepted by such 
men as Schiller and Sclielling — philosophers as well 
as litUrateurs) dominates all modern criticism. It 
is tme that a characteristic innovation was intro- 
duced into German criticism by those who are 
called idealistic critics as well as by the realistic 
critics : the Beautiful remains a creation of our 
mind (Kant), but this ‘mind’ becomes a monistic 
principle, the ‘ego absolute’ of Fichte, the ‘absolute’ 
of Schelling, the ‘ mind ’ of Hegel, the ‘ will ’ of 
Schopenhauer. Schiller (1759-1805) returns to the 
theory of play. To ‘play’ is to contemplate 
phenomena with an utter indifference as to their 
representative value. And just on this account 
does aesthetic activity become human activity par 
excellence : ‘ Man is truly man only when he plays.’ 
It is intimacy with the Beautiful that produces the 
restfulness of life, that balance of all the faculties 
which Kautism tries to secure by the exercise of 
freewill (‘ Vom Erhabenen,’ Brief e uber die cesthet- 
ische Erziehung des MenscKengeschlechtes, 1795). In 
1800 and 1801, Schelling, in the second form of his 
philosophy, aesthetic idealism, revived this govern- 
ing idea, and made aesthetic activity and ‘play’ 
the fundamental function of the mind, that which 
reconciles its opposite tendencies. The work of 
art is the only perfect production of the Ego. Thus 
Jena, where Schelling was a professor along with 
Fichte and then with Hegel, became the centre of 
the closely allied philosophic criticism and literary 
romanticism. Novalis identified the imagination 
of the poet with the productive imagination of 
the Ego; and von Schlegel, whose name is con- 
nected with the movement called Ironism, claimed 
for the poet the right of not troubling himself either 
about the contents of his work, or about its repre- 
sentative value, or about the public who make the 
unjust claim to judge it. 

Then Hegel appeared (1770-1831), and ruled the 
German schools for half a century. For Hegel, art 
is placed at the highest point of the development of 
the mind. Art is the last step in the dialectic pro- 
cession of the Logos. When the mind has traversed 
the numerous stages of its development sketched 
in the Phdnomenologie des Geistes (1807), and when, 
in conformity with the threefold procession (thesis, 
antithesis, synthesis) that governs it, it becomes 
conscious of itself, this auto-contemplation is 
realized by Art, Religion, and Philoso^y. Art, 
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and tlie Beautiful in which it is realized, are the 
‘ pe rfect identity of the ideal and the real/ 
Schopenhauer (1788-1860), who may be con- 
sidered the last of this line of pantheists belonging 
to the first generation of Kantians, reserves for Art 
and for Beauty this high position in the cycle of 
psychic activity {Di& Welt als Wille und Vorstel- 
lung, 1819). Although the thing exists in itself, 
science is doomed to recognize omy its representa- 
tion ( ‘ V orsteliung ’). But|besides this knowledge of 
the phenomenal world, which is directed by the 
a priori constitution of our mind, we may have 
‘ the immediate intuition ’ of the cosmic Ideas, or 
of the thing-in-itself, and this pure contemplation 
is the aesthetic contemplation. As such, it is freed 
from desire and withdrawn from the sufferings that 
accompany every voluntary action ; and this is the 
secret of the penetrating charm of Beauty. By 
art, man makes the idea the ruling power — a 
symbol which nature never realizes in its absolute 
purity. Art becomes an intoxicating drink, caus- 
ing the woes of existence to be momentarily 
forgotten. 

(2) The conflict between Hegelians and Herhar- 
tians in Germany (middle of 19th cent.). — The 
pantheistic Germans whom we have just mentioned 
all agreed in making the Beautiful an impersonal 
manifestation of Being. The Hegelian theory, in 
spite of the ascendancy in official spheres enjoyed 
by its promoter, was not long in bringing on a 
reaction ; there was a desire to remove Beauty 
from the sphere of metaphysical reverie to the 
ground of psychological observation. In the name 
of observation, Herbart made Beauty consist of 
the mere perception of relations and forms. The 
aesthetics of content {* Gehaltsasthetik ’) of the 
Hegelian school was now opposed by the sesthetica 
of form (* Formaiisthetik’), and the conflict be- 
tween the two tendencies lasted in Germany until 
the end of the 19th century. Hegelianism includes 
among its most zealous defenders Fr. Th. Vischer, 
who published some important works on the 
Beautiful (e.g. Aesthetik oder Wissenschaft des 
Schdnen, 3 vols. 1846-57), while Zimmermann 
carried the reactionary doctrine to an extreme 
{Allgemeine Aesthetik als Formwisseiuchaft, 1865). 
The Hegelian party was not defeated in this strife, 
but we see several of their partisans departing 
from the rigour of their principles and giving a 
place to beauty of form. Among these moderates 
we may mention Moriz Carriere {Aesthetik, 1859), 
as well as Schasler and Ed. von Hartmann, both 
of whom are authors of works on the history of 
^Esthetics. 

German idealism enjoyed some fame in Italy 
through Gioberti, who favoured Schelling, de 
Sanctis (Professor in the University of Naples 
after 1870), and Antonio Tari (Professor in the 
University of Naples from 1861 to 1884), who were 
all affected by the preponderating influence of 
Hegel. 

(3) Eclectic spiritualism , — In France, during the 
Apt half of the 19th cent., Cousin (1792-'’ 867), by 
his lectures in the Sorbonne, and then thiough his 
influential official positions, both academic and 
political, exercised a dictatorship similar to that 
enjoyed by Hegel in Germany. He popularized 
a philosophy, somewhat deficient in originality, 
which he himself called Eclecticism ; and in a well- 
known book, Du vrai, du beau et du bien (1818), 
gave prominence to an aesthetic made up of fine 
phrases and pompous homage to the Ideal, which 
he identified with the Infinite or the perfection of 
God. While exalted in their aspiration, these 
thoughts on Beauty have the fault of being remote 
from reality. Tiiey are, moreover, derived from 
recollections of Hegel and the Scottish school of 
Reid. TJie same tendencies are to be seen in 


de Lamennais, although he ^ followed another 
direction of thought- traditionalism [Be V Art et du 
beau, 1843). On the other hand, Th. Jouffroy 
(1796-1842), the most noteworthy of Cousin^s dis- 
ciples, wrote a Cours d^estMtigue (1843), in which 
he insisted on the rights of the psychological 
method in the study of the Beautiful. And to the 
same metaphysical tendencies may be traced La 
Science du beau (1861), by Charles L6v6que, who 
returns to Plato in his treatment of the charac- 
teristics of Beauty. By the middle of the century 
only faint traces of Cousin’s eclecticism were left 
in France. 

(4) The cesthetics of Sensualism, 

represented at the beginning of the 19th cent, by 
Condillac in France and the Associationists in 
England, does not leave much room for sesthetic 
phenomena. But when it reappears with renewed 
vigour under the form of Positivism, which may 
he called a sensualism suited to contenmorary 
minds, there is room for new conceptions of Beauty 
and of Art. These, however, did not appear either 
in Comte, the founder of the new doctrine, or in 
Stuart Mill, its most brilliant lomcian'; but after 
the system seemed perfectly bsQanced, and sys- 
tematized in all its parts, Herbert Spencer devoted 
a chapter of his Principles of Psychology to a study 
of the genesis of aesthetic phenomena, in conformity, 
however, with the governing ideas of his cosmic 
evolutionism. The sentiment of Beauty has its 
origin in * play,’ i.e, in the exercise of an excess of 
activity independent of any function useful to the 
being. Useful activity becomes beautiful as soon 
as it ceases to be useful. And as humanity evolves 
unceasingly ‘ from the unstable homogeneous to the 
stable heterogeneous,’ art increases with the pro- 
cess ; the more perfect society becomes, the more 
time will its members have for ‘ play.’ 

Hippolyte Taine (1828-1893), in nis noteworthy 
work, Phdosophie deVart{\^^^), studies art as a social 
fact, and he tries to reduce it, like all other social 
facts — such as literature and politics — to factors or 
primordial facts, which are three in number : race, 
circumstances, time. From this point of view, 
sBsthetics becomes, in the author’s words, ‘ a kind 
of botany, applied, not to plants, but to human 
works.’ M. J. Guyau emphasizes, while exagger- 
ating, the social side of art, and recognizes in it no 
function except that of developing sympathy and 
social life (HArt au point de'oue sociotogique, 1889 ; 
ProhUmes de VestMtique contemporaine, 1884). 

(5) Psycho-cesthetics , — The increasing progress of 
physiological sciences and of the application of 
psycho- pTiysiology to the study of eesthetie states 
furnished a new element of research during the 
latter part of the 19th century, Helmholtz in Ger- 
many, and Grant Allen in England, tried to 
determine the physiological concomitants of certain 
phenomena of the Beautiful, Fechner [Vorschule 
der Aesthetik, 1876) carried on numerous experi- 
ments in the same direction. 

V. CoisTEUTOTLABY —During the 

last ten years the number of works treating of 
sesthetic questions has been multiplied in all 
countries. There is not one of our numerous 
periodical publications that does not devote some 
attention to them. Moreover, there has been ap- 
pearing at Stuttgart since 1906 a Zeitschrift fur 
Aesthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft, under 
the direction of Max Dessoir, which allows large 
space to philosophical problems of the Beautiful. 
Now all these writings, with a few exceptions, show 
this common characteristic; Beauty is considered 
only under its subjective aspect as a psychologi- 
cal phenomenon. The salient features of modern 
aesthetics reappear, exaggerated, in the aesthetics 
of our own time. 

In the first place, Kantism, in this as in other 
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subjects, is again received into favour — not the 
idealistic and pantheistic criticism which had been 
established by the triumvirs of the University of 
Jena, but psychological Kantism in its primitive 
form. Jonas Cohn {Allgemeine Aesthetik, Leipzig, 
1901) transfers the results obtained to transcend- 
ental ground (4ns Transcendentale umschreiben 
Stephan Witasek (Grundzuge der allgemeinen 
Aesthetik, Leipzig, 1904) shows the same tend- 
encies; and a German critic, A. Tumarkin, in a 
criticism of a group of German works on aesthetics, 
is able to write; ‘Jede wissenschaftlich begriin- 
dete Aesthetik, von welchen Voraussetzungen sie 
auch ausgehen mag, fiihrt immer auf Kant zuriick ’ 
{Arehiv fur Geschichte der Philosophies 1905, p. 360). 
On the other hand, psycho-aesthetic researches are 
being actively pursued in the psycho-physiological 
laboratories; pupils of Wundt, Ebbinghaus, and 
others have turned their attention to this side of 
the subject. Some also apply to aesthetics the 
historical and inductive method which has pro- 
duced such excellent results in other departments. 
E. Gross e publishes a work on the origin of art 
{Die Anfange der Kunsty Freiburg i. Breisgau, 
1894) ; J. Volkelt (System der Aesthetik^ Munich, 
1903) makes aesthetics ‘normative and experi- 
mental ’ ; while, in another line of observation, 
we trace the development of the artistic sense 
in the child, especially in his first attempts at 
drawing. 

The most noteworthy representative of the pure 
psychological tendency is Theodore Lipps {Aes- 
thetik, Leipzig, 1903), whose opinion is that the 
only raison d'etre of aesthetics is to analyze the 
sentiment of Beauty, and this in the final analysis 
rests on the Einfuhlung (‘innate feeling’). Karl 
Groos {Der asthetische Genuss, Giessen, 1902), a 
disciple of the school of Lipps, follows the same 
tendency of dealing with the Beautiful only by 
internal analysis. The same may be said of V eron’s 
treatise {U EsthUique, Paris, 1878), and of the dis- 
criminating analyses of L^chalas {Etudes esthe- 
tiques, 1902). Even if these authors do not deny the 
objectivity of the Beautiful, they neglect it, and 
regard the phenomena of consciousness as the only 
object of their investigations. The Italian pro- 
fessor, Benedetto Croce, whose treatise on sesthetics 
{Estetica come scienza delV Espressione e Linguistica 
generate, Milan, 1902) is translated into several 
languages, is true to this contemporary attitude 
of mind when he writes ; ‘ Beauty does not belong 
to things ; it is not a psychic fact, it belongs to 
man’s activity, to spiritual energy ’ ; and he holds 
that aesthetic activity is the imaginative and con- 
crete intuition, as opposed to the logical and 
general conception. Ruskin, whose ideas are 
known in France through Robert de la Sizeranne 
{Ruskin et la religion de la beauU), occupies a place 
apart. It is impossible to assign this great and 
passionate admirer of Nature to any contemporary 
system of philosophy. 

vi. Conclusion. — From this rapid survey of the 
evolution of sesthetical doctrines, we may gather a 
few principles. 

By studying in the Beautiful the psychological 
impression and all that belongs to it, our con- 
temporaries have established sesthetics on firm and 
fertile soil — that of observation. Let us observe 
the origin of art in the child, in primitive societies, 
as well as in the centres of advanced civilization ; 
let us analyze the works to which we ascribe the 
character oi beautiful, that we may understand the 
secrets of the enjoyment of art which they produce ; 
let us study the physiological phenomena that 
accompany this delicious mrill of our conscient 
being when it perceives the Beautiful ; let us. above 
all, determine by examination of our consciousness 
the psychical aspects of the Beautiful. Nothing 
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more is required. Beauty resides in the disin- 
terested contemplation of a representative content 
of consciousness, followed by an enjoyment or a 
pleasure which can be compared with no other in 
the scale of emotions. 

But is it sufficient to regard merely the impression 
produced ? Are we in the study of the Beautiful to 
lose all interest in the aesthetical factors springing 
from the object ? Surely not. Contemporary philo- 
sophy is wrong in ostracizing metaphysics and 
adorning psychology with its spoils. On* the ques- 
tion whether the Beautiful possesses an objective 
reality, we agree with the Greeks : Beauty is an 
attribute of things. But we complete the Greek 
point of view by adding the modern ; Beauty is not 
an absolute, but a relative, conception. It exists 
neither as a physical fact nor as a psychic fact; 
it is the result of a close connexion between an 
object and a subject, for the attributes of the one 
form the appropriate origin of the perceptive enjoy- 
ment of the other. The objective attributes were 
demonstrated by Plato and Aristotle : Beauty re- 
sides in order, but, we add, in expressed order. 
That is to say, if the order realized in a work of 
nature or of art is to be sesthetic, it must he mani- 
fest, evident to the senses and the intelligence. 
The more evident and attractive an artist can 
make the dominant character or principle of the 
chosen order, the more complete and more penetrat- 
ing will be the contemplation of the percipient 
mind : consequently the more beautiful will the 
work be. 

Literature.— C. B4nard, REsthitigue d'Aristote et de sessue- 
cesseurSy Pans, 1887 ; E. Vacherot, Histoire &iitique de VieoU 
d'Alexandriey Paris, 1846-51 ; M. de Wulf, Etudes Jiistoriques 
sur VesthHigue de saint Thom as d^Aquin, Louvain, 1896. W orks 
on the modern period are very numerous. Only a few general 
histones of sesthetics can be mentioned : H. Lotze, Geschiohte der 
Aesthetik in Deutschland, Munich, 1868 ; E. von Hartmann, 
Die deutsche Aesthetik seit Kant, Berlin, 1886 ; Max Schasler, 
Kriiiscke Geschichte der Aesthetik. Berlin, 1872; Bernard 
Bosanquet, History of JEsthetic, Lend, and N.Y. 1892; B. 
Croce, Estetica come scienza dell’ Espressione e Linguistica 
generate, Milan, 1902 ; W. Knight, Philosophy of the Beautiful, 

2 vols., London, 1891-93. MAURICE DE WULF. 

BEDIYA, BERIYA. — A generic name for a 
number of vagrant, gipsy-like groups, who at the 
Census of 1901 numbered 57,489, most of whom 
are found in Bengal and in the United Provinces. 
In Bengal they practise various disreputable occu- 
pations. Some are pedlars and mountebanks, who 
pretend to be Muhammadans, but exhibit pictures 
of Hmdu gods ; others tatu girls, sell simples 
and quack remedies, and pretend to extract worms 
from carious teeth; others, again, are acrobats, 

, bird-snarers, or snake-charmers. The Benyas of 
I the United Provinces are pilferers and petty 
thieves, and make their living by various kinds of 
rascality. Their appearance indicates that they 
are members of the pure Indian gipsy race, allied 
to Dorns (wh. see) and other vagrants of the same 
kind. Risley makes no reference to their religious 
beliefs in Bengal ; but Rajendralala Mitra states 
that the Bediya is a Hindu or a Musalman accord- 
ing to the prevailing beliefs of the people among 
whom he dwells. Some are Deists, some Kabir- 
panthis or Sikhs, while some are Paehpiriyas. It 
IS extremely unlikely that people in this stage of 
culture can have really adopted the faith of Nanak 
or of Kabir ; but it is quite possible that they may 
sometimes adopt the Pachpiriya (wh. see) cult. In 
the United Provinces, where th^ are in a much 
more degraded condition than in Bengal, they wor- 
ship as their tribal deity the Mother-goddess in 
the form of Devi, Kali, or Jualamukhi. Many of 
them worship a deity called Sayyid, who is prob- 
ably a Muhammadan saint like him of Amroha, 
but is identified by the Beriyas with the Prophet 
Muhammad. They seem, however, to depend more 
upon the cnltus of ancestors than on any other 
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form of belief, and rarely employ Brahmans, 
and those only of the very lowest grade, for their 
domestic rites. 

LiTERATtTRE.— Rajendralala Mitra, Memoirs Anthropological 
Soaeti/t iii. 122 ft. ; Kisley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 1891, i. 

83 ; Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North- Western Provinces 
and Oudh, 1896, i. 242 ff. W. CEOOKE. 

BEELZEBOUL.— See Baalzebub. 

BEGGARS, BEGGING*— See Charity. 

BEHISTIJN*— I. Locality ^d name.— Be- 
histun is a mountainous elevation which rises 
somewhat abruptly from the surrounding country 
— presenting from one point of view a double aspect 
— about sixty miles from Hamadan, on the main 
caravan route between Baghdad and Teheran (the 
present capital of Persia). At its highest point it 
reaches about 3800 feet, but it is really the con- 
tinuation of an otherwise low range of hills rather 
than an isolated eminence. 

The name at present made use of by the neighbouring in- 
habitants is Bisitun or Blsutun, which is supposed to have been 
derived from that of a small village in the immediate vicinity. 
One is, however, tempted to reverse the relation, as the termina- 
tion -situn suggests ‘columns* {situn—Skr. sthund), and the 
opening part may be hazah or the like (=:Skr. bahu). Thus the 
name would mean ‘ high columns,' referring to the lofty, and 
often hewn, face of the rock. The name at present most m use 
among Westerns is Behistun, or Bahistun. This was handed 
down to us from the Arabic historian Yaqut, by Sir H. Eawlin- 
son. Diodorus Siculus (a.d. 1st cent.) seems to have made the 
earliest mention of the more ancient title as to Bayto-ravov opos. 

2* Inscriptions.— The Inscriptions, which chiefly 
concern us here, render Behistiin famous, as they 
are perhaps the most important of their kind 
which have survived to us. They are chiselled 
upon its hewn surface at about 500 feet above 
the level of the plain, or about 200 feet above 
the base of the particular cliff. They occupy, 
aU included, a space of about 60 feet in breadth 
and 20 in height. 

3. The langjuage in general.— The Inscriptions 
are wiitten in three languages — Old Persian, 
Susian, and Babylonian — in letters a little over 
an inch in height, it having been found necessary 
to economize the space. The last two are more 
naturally to he regarded as translations of the 
first ; but this is not strictly^ the fact, as there are 
several sections in the Persian whose equivalents 
are wanting in the Susian ; while, on the other 
hand, the Babylonian contains some particulars 
omitted from the Persian. The Persian Inscrip- 
tion consists of five columns, about 12 feet in 
height and 6 feet broad, flanked on the left, as 
one views them, by the three columns of the 
Susian version. A ledge of narrow dimensions — 
about 2 feet— runs along the foot of them. 

4. The sculptured figures and the position of 
the Inscriptions. — The sculptured figures of Darius 
and his captives appear immediately above. The 
nine figures are roped together in a row at the 
neck. The tenth, that of Gaumata, pseudo- 
Smerdes (-Smerdis), or Bardiya, is prostrate under 
the left foot of Darius, who stands 5 ft. 8 ins. 
in height, with two attendants behind, who are 
each 4 ft. 10 ins. tall. The height of each of the 
nine prisoners is only 3 ft, 10 ins., while Anramazda, 
under the shadow of whose wings the transactions 
transpire, flutters above, but 3 ft. 9 ins. by 4 ft. 
2 ins. in dimensions. The ninth captive has an 
enormously tall Scythian cap, and occupies space 
taken from one of the supplementary texts. Under 
the first prostrate figure is written his name with 
his crime : ‘ This Gaumata, the Magian, lied, 
saying, ‘*I am Smerdes (-dis), the son of Cyrus.”* 
Similar inscriptions in the three languages appear 
over the other eight. 

The Babylonian version stands over the Susian, 
on the left of the figures, as the observer regards 


them, on the right-hand side of the forms them- 
selves. Supplementary, but now obliterated, texts 
appear also above the Persian, but more to the 
left of the sculptures, as they face us. The three 
languages were evidently made use of in order to 
render the Inscription intelligible to the inhabitants 
of the main divisions of the Empire. That they 
were copied in multiplied replicas hardly needed 
the proof which has actually come to light: for 
what appear to he really fragments from such a 
reproduction have been found by Koldewey (see 
Bah, Miscellen, pi. 9 , p. 24 ff'., quoted by King and 
Thompson, p. 179 ). 

5. The Old Persian language.— The language 
in which the Inscriptions were written is, like the 
Avesta, quite Aryan in all its grammatical forms, 
though it is rather a younger sister than a direct 
daughter of the Avesta speech ; and it is the 
mother of New Persian so far as it survives in its 
Aryan elements.* 

We have recurring' examples of a dialect common^ to the 
Avesta and the Daric, The pronoun £i^m, dim, e.g., is Daric 
and Avestan, but not Vedic ; the word ydnd, ‘ a boon/ has no 
such application in the Veda, hut it is familiar in this sense in 
both Avesta and inscription ; such an expression as the right 
path ’ in its unmistakably figurative sense is very Gathic ; the 
proper name Fravarti also is Av. Fravashi, with no immediate 
Indian correspondent ; and so with the pronoun ava, ‘ yon.* 

‘ This earth and yon heaven ’ occurs in the Avesta as in the 
Inscription, while it only remotely lingers in the Sanskrit. So 
the Daric-mscriptional preserves some of the Avesta- Vedic 
peculiarities of Avesta, as against those of the later Sanskrit. 
Among the more striking of these is the termination of the 
nom. plu. masc. of the a declension in -dha, Av. -doilho (cf. the 
Vedic -dsas, as against the later Indian -as ; see also some of 
the infinitives). It would be an exaggeration to say that the 
mscriptional was at all at the same stage of ‘ preservation ’ or 
‘deterioration* as the language of the Avesta. Its distance, 
as a spoken dialect, from the Gathic speech must have been 
about two hundred years. It can be easily restored in Avestan 
or in Sanskrit. 

6 . Religion of the inscriptions. — The personifica- 
tions are best considered in their analogy with, 
and their differences from, those of the Avesta. 

{a) Auramazda is, of course, Ahura Mazda, 
Vedic Asura [su-)Medhds (or Asura Mahddhas), 
Notice the fall of the h in the inscriptional Aura 
iox Ahura, Was not this owing here to the strong 
accent upon d in ditra (cf. Vedic Asura)1'\ The 
presence of a God-unity in the Inscriptions must 
not be denied because of the supremacy ascribed 
to Ahura in the words ‘the greatest of the gods.* 
There can be but One ‘greatest of the ^ds* — 
equivalent to the concept of a ‘ Supreme Being. ^ 
The ‘ other gods * referred to were inferior, ranking 
with our archangels. This is confirmed conclu- 
sively by the fact that the next chiefest of the 
gods were said to have been created by Ahura— 
this in the Avesta (these ‘ other gods * do not there- 
fore negative the idea of One-God-ism) — whereas 
the Amesha^spentas were originally His attributes. 

As Ahura was one of the most distinctive ex- 
pressional manifestations of God-unity which the 
world had till then, or has since then, possessed, 
so the name is most effective; it is the ‘Life- 
Spirit-Lord,* the ‘Great-Creator,’ or the ‘Great- 
Wise-One* — infinitely more impressive than our 
English word ‘God,’ a term possibly of heathen 
origin. 

(6) Other so-called gods, — Besides Aura there are 
Mithra and Andhita, two of the noblest sub- 
deities of Aryan literature, who seem to have 
stepped bodily out of the Avesta into the Inscrip- 
tions ; but with them we appear to have reached 
our limit as regards analogies between personifica- 
tions in the Avesta and the Inscriptions. For 
where are the Amesha-spentas upon the Inscrip- 

*Take even a few words like dauStar, with which cf. the 
forms from Av. ziiS, zaosa, Indian ^us ; see also dast, writh 
which cf. Av. zast, Indian kdsta, etc, 

t We do not forget the normal disappearance of the 
expressed h throughout the Inscriptions, for the ‘rough 
breathmg ’ may have been left to be understood ; and we may 
recall how very slight a mark expresses it in Greek. 
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dons (as has often been, perhaps, too thoughtlessly 
asked), and, above all, where is Angra Mainyu*i 
[c) The absence of the Amesha-spentas certainly 
shows that these personified attributes regarded 
as archangels were not at all prominent in the 
author’s mind when he composed the sentences for 
the chisellers. Full references to them had long 
existed in the earlier Gathas, or perhaps in the 
pre-Gathic and other literature of North Iran. 
But any argument e silentio here verges close 
upon the fatuous, for there are whole masses of 
A vesta text itself without a trace of any one of 
them. That the personified attributes were not 
known in Middle Persia, and at the seat of 
Government, is out of the question. Eagha with 
its surrounding province was a very hot-bed of 
that form of Mazda- worship which revelled in 
the great names, and every post brought down 
despatches from the interesting place. Yet the 
Amesha-spentas appear upon the Inscriptions as 
attributes only, in expressive qualifying words, 
and in proper names (cf. Arta-hhshatra, which 
may be A{r)sha + khshathra; Vahuka, which 
recalls VoJm of Vohu^manah^, and possibly the 
mutilated name of Haurvatdt appears bodily in 
that of the province Earauvati), The truth 
appears to be that Darius was lukewarm in^ the 
matter of recognizing those superbly personified 
ideas. Yet, among many sections of the Persians, 
the Amesha-spentas were, and had never ceased to 
be, grand abstract characteristics, for they actually 
retained their significance as reported to the 
Greeks (see the extraordinary citations by 
Plutarch from Theo^mpus [the latter only about 
two centuries after Darius], where the ‘six gods’ 
of the Persians retain all their meaning as ideas, 
so that Windischmann justly pronounces the 
passage ‘unschatzbar’). Darius knew — as he 
must have known, when he cared to reflect upon 
it— that the so-called archangels had in reality 
much to do with those glorious principles of Truth 
which he was so continuously signalizing upon the 
tablets, as well as with Benevolence, Sovereign 
Authority, Energizing Power, Weal and Death- 
lessness. It is but a tribute to the greatness of 
his mind that he overlooked their status as mere 
archangels. Moreover, he may have been influ- 
enced by prejudice — a diseased passion which is 
also universal elsewhere. For it must not be 
forgotten that Darius was, above all, an anti- 
Magian,* and that the Maga [Magha] was 
probably originally a purely Gathic concept 
closely interwoven with the conception of the 
archangels. Here, then, is an ‘ omission,’ at once 
most easily accounted for. 

[d) But how as regards Angra Mainyu ? Surely, 
if ever there was occasion for the mention of such 
a Being, this was the proper place. But let us 
pause. That Angra Mainyu was a name only too 
well known in every sub- kingdom of the Empire 
may be assumed as extremely probable, for evil 
concepts readily become familiar. As a matter of 
fact, the main and central activity attributed to 
Angra Mainyu is constantly the subject of severe 
denunciation in the Inscriptions. ‘ He lied ’ occurs 
throughout ; the Draugha is the Avesta Draogha, 
a variant of the Druj, ‘ she-Devil of the Lie,’ first 
child of Angra Mainyu, though the latter is not 
actually named. Here we have another signal 
instance of the essential conception being present 
in the Inscriptions, although the language invests 
it only in plain words. Do the facts compel us 

* As the Avesta has it, a MogJiupish, ‘Magian-hater’ ; the o 
in Moghu taking the place of a in Magha* This is simply due 
to epenthesis, anticipating the final il, whereby a -1- w = o ; 
while the final u in place of a is a mere shifting of the suffix. 
A great many roots exhibit a similar variety of forms. Some 
might dispute the validity of this comparison with the Gathic 
Maga, but they will not question that with Av. Moghu. 


here again to attribute to Darius such a depth 
and refinement of ideas as would lead him to over- 
look even the concept of a chief personal Evil 
Being? In view of the shrewdness and sagacity 
manifested by him throughout, it is hard, indeed, 
to resist this simple solution, although we should 
seldom relax our vigilance against ‘ seeing too 
much meaning’ anywhere. Darius had beyond 
doubt heard the Great Devil’s name, but he 
attached little importance to him, being occupied 
with more serious considerations. 

(e) Let us not fail to notice here another 

marked feature of a negative character pointing 
to the Daric Mazda-worship as a separate strain 
from that of Ragha. Strange to say— and, we 
might almost add, fortunately — the most sacred 
name DevA is not here perverted, as it was in 
Avestan Ragha, and as it unfortunately became 
at last universally in Iran. In Ragha it became 
permanently the designation of the evil Spiritual 
Hosts. Bag a [Bag ha) was the word made use of 
upon the Inscriptions for the Deity, and this with 
no evil connotation as regards the character of the 
being or beings believed in — in fact, ‘goodness’ 
is fully implied in the word. It is a strange 
historical fact that a glorious name should have 
been dethroned within one vast territory alone, 
while it has remained undisturbed over all India, 
Europe, and the European West — as Devd, Deus, 
Zio, Dia, Dews. Yet, while the name became so 
sadly degraded before and after Darius, in (nearly) 
all the territory included within his Empire and 
even in that bordering upon his central province, it 
nowhere appears for good or ill upon his Inscrip- 
tions or upon those of his line. It would be daring 
to risk once more the hypothesis of ‘ intention ’ in 
such an omission. This would he to attribute to 
Darius too close a mental analysis as to the 
subjects involved, momentous though they were. 
It is more likely that the omission was ptu'ely 
accidental. The very form of Mazda-worship 
which prevailed at the Persian capital was more 
Vedic, and, shall we say, more original— judging 
from this negative respect for the Vedic word — 
than that which was developing with such strides 
in the northern province, and which was destined 
to become universal throughout Iran. This fact 
obtrudes itself, but it is very difficult to explain 
how an otherwise universal, nay, almost a supreme 
expression, came to be omitted, and that for either 
good or evil. The word soon differentiated the 
two branches of the Asiatic Aryan race as a chief 
name for ‘ God.’ The highest word in the oldest 
half-world becomes the lowest in the new. This 
is a plain and most convincing proof that a Mazda- 
worship of a g^^a^i-pre- Vedic type prevailed not 
only in Persia proper, but everywhere in Central 
Asia, at a very early period before any other form 
of worship now known there had appeared, and 
indeed before future Bishia ever invaded the 
southern peninsula.* 

(/) Dualism .— upon this follows the still 
more vital question as to how far Darius, with his 
teachers, accepted dualism. That this relatively 
profound doctrine was brought into greater promi- 
nence through the animosities of that conflict 
which induced Zarathushtra, or his predecessors, 
to turn one of the very names for ‘ god ’ into their 
name for ‘demon’ seems probable. The fury of 
the reform movement must at times have become 
acute ; and this all the more decided Zarathushtra 
to pronounce the one formula of all time for such 
a doctrine. t He saw, as most people— if dimly— 

* Attention should be called to the expression recorded of 
Cyrus m 2 Ch 362’^, as in Ezr 12, where he is cited as speaking 
of the Almighty as ‘the God of heaven.’ Was not this Deva, 
* Heaven-god,’ pure and simple? The expression seems un- 
doubtedly exilic. 

t See Yama xxx. 
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saw and see, that the two forces in the Universe 
tending towards good and evil were the more dis- 
tinctly severed, since the masses whom he most 
accused of infamy sang aloud their hymns to de,vds 
(beings called their gods). But did Darius share 
this view ? 

All the elements of antagonism are more in 
evidence upon the Inscriptions than in most Iranian 
writings. Everywhere there is denunciation side by 
side with adoration (see above) ; and the question 
whether Darius had actually accepted the clearly 
defined formulas of Zarathushtra and his pre- 
decessors or not is hardly to be considered of 
secondary importance. It is simply a question — 
though a somewhat fine one — of fact. One able 
writer * speaks broadly and familiarly even of the 
excessive * dualism ’ of the NT with its Satanic and 
demoniac manifestations, though a definite theoreti- 
cal dualism is alone in question wherever the dis- 
cussion reaches to ultimate, or rather primordial, 
origins. Whether, viewed in this light, some of the 
Jews of the OT were not actually dualists is also 
a serious question, which demands a word of atten- 
tion here in view of the close connexion between it 
and the case of Darius. 

A comparison between Jahweh Elohim and the 
gods of the nations is often instituted in the OT, 
and this involves the recognition of the existence of 
those supposed supernatural beings. It remains 
for us simply to ask whether the Jews — leaders or 
laymen — ever really believed that the Supreme 
Jahweh was the responsible creator of those 
diabolical personal accretions or not. Can we 
suppose for a moment that they held to such a 
view, or even believed that these fell creatures 
unfolded themselves, through a degeneration, under 
the eye and hand of an Almighty Providence. It 
is quite clear that they never thought of such a 
problem ; but if they held these evil beings to be of 
separate origin, this involves at once a theoretical 
dualism. Tliey may not have held distinctly to 
the doctrine that there were Two First Spirits, but 
some of them must have come pretty near it. So 
also must the religious section of the countrymen 
of Darius, the priests of Old Persia proper ; but 
where is the trace of a definitely co-ordinated state- 
ment of it in the Inscriptions ? 

(g) Eschatology. — Where, amid all their contents 
and allusions, is there a trace of any theological 
eschatology in the Inscriptions ? The Avesta is one 
mass o^ eschatology, but we are startlingly re- 
minded of pre-exilic Israel when we find upon the 
Inscriptions rewards held out for this life only. 
Where, as has so often been asked, is the doctrine 
of immortality to be found in the OT prior to the 
Exile, although the Avesta and post-exilic Pharisa- 
ism are quite full of it? Where is it in the 
Behistun Inscriptions ? Where is the Avestan and 
the exilic final judgment in our own pre-exilic 
theology ? The latter conception is equally absent 
from these Persian panels, which, we should say, 
were the very place for it. Where is the Heaven 
of the Avesta, with its golden thrones, upon which 
sit J ustice, Love, and Order, as archangels ? t The 
notion of future reward in Heaven is as foreign to 
the Behistiln Inscriptions as it is to Moses. And 
where is there a trace of a millennium ? 

(A) Soteriology. — We should naturally expect 
also to find in the Inscriptions some allusion to a 
-coming Restorer, like the one expected in the 
Avesta and in exilic Israel, all the more so because 
the texts in question breathe hope as they de- 
nounce ofiences—both on an almost unprecedented 
scale ; but there is no trace of such a concept there 
any more than there is in the pre-exilic books of 
the or. The composer’s mind seems wholly pos- 

* Erik Stave, Uher den Einjluss des ParsismuSy Haarlem, 1898. 

t Of. the twelve thrones of Mt 19^^ 11 Lk 2230 (ef. Rev 20^- 


sessed with the conviction that a supreme, all- 
powerful, and good God was watching over every 
circumstance within His immense dominions. 
Darius seems to have risen ^ each day with the 
burden of a new civil war within some twenty- three 
nationalities, each with its kinglet. His faith, at 
times somewhat like a fixed idea, at times perhaps 
afiected, convinced him that ^ God’s activity ex- 
tended to a minute administration of compensatory 
justice, which was, however, to have its efiect now^ 
and now only, in this present life. Perhaps he felt 
that only a supernatural power could have made 
his past position possible for so long a time. 
He prays to Auramazda in terms largely stereo- 
typed by his successors, although in the most 
striking of these prayers recorded he is not so 
closely imitated (see the passage cited below). But, 
fervent as are the prayers of Darius, and signal as 
is his testimony to the unity of God, and His creative 
energy and providential omnipotence, the eschat- 
ology of the Inscriptions is a blank. The writer 
seems to have been so full of God — or so engrossed 
with business—that he could not think of anything 
further that was supernatural. We may compare 
the OT book of Ecclesiastes, which urges in touch- 
ing terms the * remembrance of the Creator ’ (12S if 
the passage belong to the original and the tr. be 
correct), but cares little for objective futurity, 
l^oheleth is not disturbed by the failure of re- 
tributive justice in this world ; he sees little 
difierence between the treatment of the evil and 
the good; yet he has no dream of a future 
judgment, or even of any life at all beyond the 
grave. The same appears to be the case with 
Darius, What is true of Behistun holds also 
for Persepolis, Naksh-i-Rnstam, and the other 
Inscriptions ; for, as was said above, the ex- 
pressions later become stereotyped. Hence they, 
too, must have had predecessors of a fixed 
type, all of which goes to prove that Darius 
was not the spokesman of an innovating creed. 
Though he was the first prominent prophet of his 
theolo^, that theology was thoroughly Old Persian 
and sui generis. It was in the North that detailed 
eschatology flourished. There it was a concentra- 
tion of the original elements of the primeval 
doctrine, and was destined, as said above, to 
spread over all Iran ; whereas in Persia proper 
(the present Fdrsistdn), which was more specifically 
Darius’s home, the primeval lore of Veda and Avesta 
had, if anything, rather stagnated. Such are our 
conclusions from the obvious facts. The Behistun 
columns are almost the document of the Divine 
unity, creative energy, and providential omni- 
potence, as they are also the exemplar of intense 
spiritual fervour, in view of these doctrines ; but 
they are absolutely silent about the other life, 
whereas, at the very moment when they were being 
composed, the Avesta and some of the exilic and 
post-exilic books of the OT contained the standard 
records of those doctrines of futurity — a sort of 
Christianity before Christ.* 

As a valuable specimen of the intense religious fen^our of the 
chief composer of the Inscriptions, we may cite a few lines from 
the sister inscription of Naksh-i -Rustam at the tomb of Darius, 
near Persepolis : ‘ A great God is Auramazda, who made this 
earth and yon heaven, t who made man and amenity (civilization) 
for men, who made Darius king— the one king of many, the 
one commander of many.t I am Darius, the great king, the 
King of Kings, § the king of the lands of all tribes, the king of 


• Common to the Avesta and post-exilic Pharisaism are, in 
addition to the three doctrines specified above, the doctrines of 
immortality, resurrection, final personal judgment, millennium, 
Heaven and Hell, while the Avesta has the prior claim to be 
termed the document of these views, owing to their long native 
growth in Iran, centunea before they became the elements of 
post-exilic Pharisaism. 

t This expression occurs about a dozen times within the short 
Inscriptions ; ‘ yon Heaven ' is also very Avestan in its ring. 

t His authority was effective. 

§ Notice that this expression was Aryan, for Darius must have 
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this great earth for afar,* the son of Vishtaspa, the Acn®menid, 
a Persian, son of a Persian, an Aryan of Aryan race. Through 
the grace of Auramazda these are the lands which I captured 

beyond Persia I conquered them— beyond Persia. I brought 

them under my authority. They brought me tribute.t What 
I said to them that they did.t The law which was promulgated 
by me, which was mine, was maintained.! [Here follows a list 
of the provinces or sub-kingdoms]. . . . (Thus) saith Darius, As 
Auramazda saw this earth ... in war ...(?) he delivered it 
over to me : t he made me (its) king ; I am king. Through the 
gracious will of Auramazda have I settled this earth through my 
throne § [or ‘ through my government,’ or ‘under my throne’ ; 
others render ‘in place,’ ‘to rights’ ; but see the same word 
‘ throne ’ just under]. What I said, that was fulfilled as was my 
wish.! If thou thus thinkest “How manifold are the lands 
which Darius the King governed,” then look upon this sculpture 
which bears my throne, that thou mayest know. Then it will 
be known to thee that the lance of the Persian hero has reached 
afar ; then wilt thou know that the Persian hero has fought 
battles far from Persia. (Thus) saith Darius, the king. What I 
have done, I have done all through the gracious will of Aura- 
mazda. Auramazda gave me aidH till I had completed this 
work. May Auramazda protect me, and my clan, and this pro- 
vince against . . . hosts (?). For this I pray ‘If Auramazda— 
this may Auramazda afford me. 0 man, may what is the com- 
mand of Auramazda be to thee acceptable, let that not be 
obsolete (or repulsive) to thee. Leave not the right way,§ ** Sin 
not.’tt 

(i) Darius as a restorer of temples , — ^As bearing 
upon 2 Ch 36^^ and Ezr 1^* and the marvellous 
assertions of Is 44 f., we have the valuable state- 
ment that Darius restored the ‘ places of 

sacrifice ’ ; so the Susian and Babylonian^ trans- 
lations render the word. An activity in the 
construction, or re-construction, of^ temples in 
general is also perhaps later shown in regard to 
the apadana in the inscription of Artaxerxes | 
Mnemon found at Susa upon one of the ruined 
columns of an ancient hall. He seems to have re(’)- 
placed the images of the Daric-Avestan Anahita 
and Mithra in the apadana, which, if not actually 
and exclusively a temple, was obviously an edifice 
fitted for the reception of figures of those two most 
prominent Avestan sub-deities. If, then, Darius 
at once restored the places of worship [note that the 
ayadana, at least, were not necessarily actually 
‘ temples '],t+ this recalls the restoration of the gods 
of Sumer and Akkad to their own homes by Cyrus 
immediately after his first conquest of Babylon, 
and shows all the more clearly the general policy 
of the Achsemenians as regards such acts of 
courtesy towards the religious feelings of their 
newly conquered subjects. This makes the decree 
of Cyrus for the restoration of the Jewish temple 
all the more credible. 

7. Political and military history,— As to the 

adopted it from remotely distant predecessors. A similar form 
seems to have been adopted in the Scriptures, where, however, 
it is seldom applied to a human monarch. Its original use m 
Iran doubtless preceded its occurrence in Ezk 267. 

*This expression ‘for afar' seems thrown in to modify ms 
‘universal’ statement. Notice that the terms were doubtless 
inherited from his ancestors, as was the original of the Scriptural 
terms cited at the end of 2 Ch. and at the beginningof Ezra as 
originating from Cyrus : * All the kingdoms of the earth hath the 
Lord, the God of heaven (Deva?), delivered over unto me. 

t Notice these emphatic assertions as regards the colossal 
successes ; they are by no means wasted words. 

X He checked all interior conflicts, and established approxi- 
mately complete ‘ guarantees of^ peace ’ between some twenty- 
three otherwise conflicting nationalities. See the note above 
on p. 451b, referring to the passage from 2 Chronicles and from 

§ This is the present writer’s suggestion ; see the word pdfAwm | 
just below. . . . , . 

II This expression, with the most incisive evidence of fo^ 
kind of personal faith in God, recurs about thirty times within 
the inscriptions, showing perhaps the highest intensity of such 
a fervour ever recorded, in view of the necessarily limited extent 
of the inscription when regarded as mere literature. It indi- 
cates a fervour surpassed only, if at all, by what we read m the 
Isalms. . , . 

t Note his actual prayer in the first person singular present. 

** Note the absolute necessity of recognizing this exhortation 
in the moral sense ; and cf. the Gathic passages where the same 
expression is used (‘ the straight paths in which Ahura lives . . . 
in the paths of the Good Mind [the good man] . , the straight 
paths of welfare . . etc. [Yama 33, 6 ; 34, 12 ; 53, 2]). 

tt Naksh-i^Rustam, 1-22, 31-60. 

Xt Kecall Herodotus’ remark (i. 131) that the ‘Persians have no 
temples.’ 


importance of Daric Behistun, with its companions 
and successors, for military and political history, 
little needs to be added here. As is known, 
Iranian history without the Achsemenian Inscrip- 
tions was for a long period a blank, and until they 
were deciphered by our own eminent Kawlinson, 
these now leading sources were ridiculously mis- 
understood and curiously misleading.* We are 
now assured of those vast political and military 
movements which took place in Central Asia, upon 
which the history of the Asiatic, and, indeed, of 
the whole world, so largely depended. But to us 
chief among them are those events under whose 
influence Israel became Persian for two centuries or 
more, and which determined what we must regard 
— even if we view them from an anti-Christian 
standpoint— -as stupendous religious circumstances, 
which, however trivial they may have seemed to 
the Persian Government, and however relatively 
insignificant they may really have been in com- 
parison with the other great facts which were then 
transpiring in province after province of the Achae- 
menian Empire, must yet force themselves upon 
us as crucial for all time. Had not Zion become 
Persian, she would have remained Babylonian, and 
might never have ‘ reared her head ’ ; and the dawn 
of that day might have been hindered when Jesus, 
the Christ, was to preach within the porches of her 
temple, and expiate on Calvary the sins of both 
Jews and Gentiles. 

8. The Parthian Inscription at the foot of 
Behistun.— This bas-relief contains two distinct 
compositions. In one of them were sculptured 
colossal bearded figures, from 8 to 9 ft. in height. 
Only three of these, however, are still approxi- 
mately complete. This relatively valuable relief 
has unfortunately suffered from the vanity and 
folly of a ‘ Persian overlord,’ one Shaikh 'Ali 
Khan Zanganah, who, about a hundred years ago, 
had a large panel cut in the middle of the monu- 
ment, in the hope of immortalizing (in Arabic) the 
memory of his own beneficence in^ building a cara- 
vanserai at Bisitun and supporting it from the 
tribute of two villages. This vandalizing abomina- 
tion extends to 12 ft. in width, and rises to the 
top of the panel. In the other part of the com- 
position, the figures are in low’er relief and on a 
smaller scale ; and, though they are much muti- 
lated, it is possible to make out some details. ^ In 
the centre m a horseman, and above his head is a 
winged figure about to crown him with a wreath. 
He is unhorsing a second horseman. From the 
mutilated inscription t we learn that the victori- 
ous cavalier represents the Parthian king Gotarzes 
(A.D. 46-50) overcoming his opponent Meherdates, 
who was also a Parthian. Behind Gotarzes are 
the remains of another figure with lance in rest. 

9. The extensive hewn panel-surface. — Near 
the middle of the base of the rock and almost 
opposite the village, a huge bare space attracts 
the eye. It measures nearly five hundred feet 
in breadth and over a hundred feet in height. Iji 
The tool-marks of the stone-cutters are in curved 
lines, and above the cutting the natural rock in 
some places projects several feet. In front of it is 
a terrace or platform, made of earth and rocks 
heaped up and extending forward for a distance of 
nearly 300 feet. At the end of this appear the 
remains of a massive Avail. Some Avriters hold this 
space to have been prepared for the reception of 

* Becall among interpretations the truly quaint opinion of 
Ker Porter, that the nine (?) captive kings, whose names we now 
read so easily, were the representatives of the ten (?) lost tribes 
of Israel. 

t For the discussion of the text, which, but for the name 
‘ Gotarzes,’ has now all but disappeared, see Justi, GIrP ii. 
604 f 

t See A. V. Williams Jackson (Persia Past and Present, 
p. 188), who says he made a special study of the rock-surface 
and ‘ paced off ’ its breadth. 
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an inscription, in spite of its enormous dimensions 
{so de Morgan, cited by Jackson). Others, judging 
from the large platform, suppose that it was meant 
to be the bacK-wall of a palace (so King and 
Thompson). Nothing is written upon it. 

10. The site of an ancient building.— -From the 
foot of the cliff the site of an ancient building is to 
be recognized, with the outlines of its walls. It 
is called by the natives Gdh4 Kai Khosru, ‘the 
seat of Kai Kliosru,* the Sasanian king (A.D. 531- 
578)— possibly with some reason, though there is 
nothing further to indicate the accuracy of such 
a tradition. 

11. The monolith. — At a quarter of a mile from 
the mountain or rock, there lies a sort of huge 
boulder, about 20 ft. in circumference and 10 in 
height. It is carved on three sides with life-sized 
figures in low relief. The central figure is de- 
scribed as beaided, with moustache, and wearing 
a round cap, and a necklace at the throat, 
some rings of the necklace being still distinctly 
visible. It has a close-ficting, undecorated upper 
garment, girdled ; the right hand is extended over 
a low column, which may be a fire-altar, and the 
left holds some object, possibly a cup The legs 
are very thick, and apart as if in walking, while 
their lower parts are covered with leggings which 
look like ‘ those of a cricketer.’ Jackson suggests 
a Magian priest. King and Thompson speak of a 
king ; and a king might be a priest. The second 
figure is on the right-hand side of the boulder. It 
is smooth-faced— the effect suggesting the head of 
a woman or of a boy. There is a necklace about 
the throat, and a bracelet on the left arm. The 
third figure on the left side of the boulder is again 
bearded ; the pose is life-like. Jackson thought 
the figures were Achsemenian, from the absence of 
fl-owing trousers and balloon-shaped hats ; King 
and Thompson regard them as Sasanian, mention- 
ing the ‘ streamers ’ on the central figure. No 
writing is recorded as having been discovered upon 
this monolith.* 

LiTBRATURE.—For the history of the decipherment of the 
Persian cuneiform Inscriptions, etc., see H. Rawlinson, JRAS 
X. 3ff.; Spiegel, J)ie altpers. Keilinschriften^ Leipzig, 188X, 
p. 133 ff.; Fleming, Beitrage zur Assyriologie, voL ii. 1894; 
Weissbach, m GIrP, vol. ii. 1896, etc. p. 64 ff.; King, 
Amjpan Language, 1901, p. 18 fl.; Booth, Dmpherment of the 
Trilingval Cuneiform Inscriptions, 1902, p. 149 ff.; Williams 
Jaclrson, Peis -a Fast and Present, 1906 ; Mills, Zarathushtra, 
Phdo, the Achcemenids, and Israel, 1906, vol. ii. passim; 
Sayce, The Archmlogy of Cuneiform Inscriptions, 1907. See 
also art. Ach^menians. L, H. JVIiLLS, 

BEHMEN.— See Boehme. 

BEING. — The term ‘ Being ’ indicates the sub- 
ject-matter of Metaphysics in general, although it 
IS usually discussed under the particular head of 
Ontology. As a problem, Being is discussed with 
the aim of discovering a criterion of reality which 
shall interpret the phenomena of nature and con- 
sciousness, whose objective and subjective data 
respectively are elaborated in the forms of Cos- 
mology and Psychology. 

I. History of the term.— The terminology of the 
fundamental metaphysical principle shows how 
Western thought is indebted to the Greeks and the 
Germans ; from the one ive receive the expression 
from the other the term Ding. With the early 
Greek philosophers are found K6(rpQs (Parmenides, 
92 ; Heraclitus, 20) and (Parm. 133 ; Herac. 
2), Parmenides, who usually speaks of Being as 
^(TTLp ctpaiy also uses the more suggestive term 
(59, 91) ; and, according to some authorities, 
Melissus uses Tepl Sptos as the title to his work 
(Erdmann, Bisf. Philos. § 38. 1). Plato selects 

* For other descnptions of this monolith see Oskar Mann, 
Globus, vol. Ixxxiii. Ko. 21, June 1903, p. 328 ; Williams Jack- 
son Persia Past and Present, X'ew York, 1906, p. 210 ff. 


obcrla to indicate the subject of Being, and looks 
upon this as Idia {Pep, vii. 533-534) ; at the same 
time, when he speaks of the reality of the Idea, he 
indicates it by 6vtio$ (ib. ix. 585), Aristotle popu- 
larizes 6v<rla by placing it first among the categories 
(Met. vi. 1), and reduces Eleatic Being to rb 6 k 
The weight of Greek philosophy was turned in 
favour of oMa as a concept, and of 6v as a 
term. 

From Latin writers come the terms essentia and 
substantia. Seneca uses substantia in Ep. 113. 4, 
hut seems more inclined towards essentia (Ep. 58). 
Quintilian uses substantia (viii. 3. 33). Mediaeval 
writers vacillate between these classic terms, hut 
theological motives incline them to essentia as a 
more appropriate characterization of the Divine 
Being. Among these Augustine was the earliest 
and most influential, and it is significant that, as a 
Christian, he unites the idea of God \vith the 
antique ovcria and essentia. ‘ Essentiam dico, quse 
ovuia Greece dicitur, quani usitatius substantiam 
vocamus ’ (de Trin. v. 9). When Anselm seeks the 
most general predicate of things, he follows Augus- 
tinian terminology and thus prefers essentia to 
substantia (Erdmann, § 156. 3). Aquinas employs 
both essentia and substantia. In the strife between 
Nominalist and Realist, there comes about a change 
in terminology when realia is put as the predicate 
of universalia. The defender of the orthodox, or 
Realistic, view was called a realis (Erdmann, § 158). 
Abelard introduces realiter into the discussion of 
the problem (Eucken, Gesch. d.philos. Terminol. 
p. 65), while, at a later period, Duns Scotns adds 
realitas (ib, p. 68). English thought, as in Locke, 
was inclined to adopt ‘ substance ’ and ‘ essence ’ 
as expressions of Being, while the Germans use the 
Greek 6v and the Latin res. Meister Eckhart uses 
Dink (Meister Eckhart u. s. Junger^ ed. Jostes, pp. 
66, 89, 90, etc.), as also Ding (ih. pp. 1, 80, etc,). 
Eckhart further employs wurklich (io. p. 86, etc.). 
Clauberg the Cartesian originated ‘ontosophy* 
(Metaphysioa de ente guce rectius Ontosophia, 1660). 
Kant’s preference for is well known ; Herbart 
uses real. 

2. History of the subject.— The 7th cent. B.c. 
marks the beginning of ontological study. In 
China, Lao-tse, the founder of Taoism, advanced a 
metaphysical conception of Being under the head 
of Tao, or ‘ Nature.’ Lao-tse gives the Tao a purely 
negative significance, and from it follows a nihi- 
listic morality of ‘ doing nothing.’ Like the empti- 
ness of a clay vessel, the hollow of an axle, the 
open ^ace of a door, the Tao consists of nothing 
(Tao Teh King^ i. 11) ; yet from it were all things 
produced (ib. ii. 42), Among the ancient Hindus, 
the development of the philosophic Veda resulted 
in a more intellectualistic conception of Being. 
The Upanisads advance the idea of world-unity, 
and in their spiritual monism identify Nature with 
the Ego, As the juices of plants unite in honey, 
as rivers mingle in the sea, as salt pervades the 
ocean, so one element is found in all things. Thus 
teaches the Veda, whose philosophic formula is 
found in the following expression : ‘ That which is 
that subtle essence— in it all that exists has its 
self. It is the true. It is the self, and thou art it 
— tat tvam asi * (Chhdndogya Upan. vi. 8 ff.). This 
lofty conception of Being was unknown to the 
Greeks, for it did not receive recognition in Europe 
until 1801-1802, when Anquetil du Perron trans- 
lated the Upanisads, whence it was taken up by 
Schopenhauer in 1819 and related to German 
philosophy. 

Among the Greeks, the preparation for a genuine 
conception of Being was made by the primitive 
Ionian philosophers, or physicists, who sought to ex- 
plain Nature in terms of such physical phenomena 
as water, air, ether. In a more wortliy fashion, 
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Parmenides develops^ a static monism which is 
directed against the ideas of "both not-Being and 
Becoming ; at the same time, it is sufficiently in- 
tellectualistic to identify Thought and Thing. In 
this spirit, he declares that Thinking and Being 
are the same — rb yb.p abrb voeiv ityrlv re Kal etmt (40). 
It is Being that is truly existent and not not-Being 
— loTt yap elmij fi'tjdh 5’ ot/K ehai (43-44). This rather 
pointless utterance seems to indicate that, while 
Being exists as something permanent in thought, 
not-Being is an appearance which exists only in 
perception — 56^a, In opposition to this static view, 
Heraclitus urges that Becoming is the highest 
principle, and points out that, since all things 
change — iravra pe? — there is no principle of perma- 
nence to he found (see 90-91). Platons speculative 
philosophy tends to reconcile the opposed views of 
Parmenides, who taught him to seek the unchang- 
ing as the real, and Heraclitus, from whom he 
learned that su'bstance could not he found in ever- 
changing phenomena. Plato’s own conception of 
Being reposes in his theory of Ideas, whicn latter 
represent realities in the midst of changing pheno- 
mena. The Idea, or Concept, not only includes 
various things under it, hut exercises a certain 
ontological function among them, giving them of 
its own reality. On the practical side, the Idea is 
the perfect type, of which the individual thing is 
an inferior imitation. This plastic conception of 
Ideas leads Plato to ascribe objective reality to 
them. The ground of this profound view seems to 
he found in the principle of pennanence. The Idea 
possesses Being because it is permanent, while the 
individual thing is unreal because it constantly 
changes. In the myth of the Phcsdrus (247), the 
Idea is looked upon as the ^colourless, formless, 
and intangible essence,’ which becomes visible to 
the mind as the latter rises to the celestial regions. 
In the Parmenides dialogue, the unity and per- 
manence of the objective Idea are pointed out. In 
contrast to Plato, Aristotle emphasizes the dynamic 
phase of reality, and develops a view which, with 
appropriate intellectualistic qualifications, is ener- 
gistic. In the Aristotelian metaphysics, the prin- 
ciple of Form takes the place of the Platimic Idea. 
This Form is contrasted with Matter, and both are 
regarded as causes, in addition to which are two 
others — Efficient and Final. These four principles 
constitute the foundation of Aristotle’s notion of 
Being [Met. i. 3). Aristotle thus inclines towards 
a causal conception of Being, where Plato had 
introduced a substantial one. In general, the 
results of Greek philosophy were idealistic and 
static ; they inculcated a spirit which was plastic 
and formal. 

While Christianity, which had its root in practical 
Semitic traditions, had no systematic philosophy to 
offer, it furnished subsequent speculation with ideas 
of the soul, the world-whole, and God. ^ At the 
same time, there resulted a new metaphysics which 
was marked by the methods of inwardness and 
transcendentalism. With Plotinus, the classic con- 
ception of Reality was superseded by ‘ that nature 
wliich is beyond Being ’ (Enneads^ 
which is ultra esse is also ultra percipi^ so that it is 
known only by means of ecstatic contemplation. 
Augustine is less mystical in his deduction^ of 
sensus interior^ for it is in a more psychological 
manner that he seeks to prove the existence of the 
self. His method, which a thousand years later 
was made famous by Descartes, is the sceptical 
one, in accordance with which the duhito implies a 
cogito (Beata Vita, § 7 ; Solil. ii. § 1 ; de Trin. x. 
§ 14). According to the same method, the Being 
of God is deduced [Confess, x. 40). In Scholastic 
philosophy, the doctrine of Being connects itself 
with the idea of God and the nature of the Catholic 
Church. Anselm, following Augustine, endeavours 


to deduce the Being of God from the idea which we 
have of Him : for the Being of God which is both 
in intellectu et in re is more perfect as an idea than 
that which is in intellectu solo [Proslog. ii. ). There 
is a second way in which the idealism of Plato was 
united in Scholastic fashion with the Christian 
religion ; that is, in the opposition between Nomi- 
nalism and Realism, which led to the conflicting 
metaphysical mottoes ‘ universalia sunt nomina,’ 

‘ universalia sunt realia. ’ The resulting conception 
of Being was something more than the plastic one 
of Plato ; it was both internal and universal. For 
modern thinking, the way was still further pre- 
pared by the conflict over the supremacy of in- 
tellect (Thomas Aquinas) and will (Duns Scotus). 
Intellectualistic Thomism re-appeared in Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual System and Clarke’s Demon- 
stration of the Being and Attributes of God. The 
voluntarism of Scotus (* Quaestiones in secundum 
librum sententiarum,’ Distinc. xlii. [Op. xiii. p. 
443]) was unconsciously imitated by Kant and 
Schopenhauer, and by them related to the modem 
psychology of the will. 

Modernism (which is not quite independent of a 
medisevalism which, in the instance of Cassiodorus, 
used the term modernus in the 6th cent. ) witnessed 
a continuation of Christian views of Being in 
Descartes’s scepticism. Like Augustine, Descartes 
connects cogito with duhito, and to the cogito adds 
ergo sum. Doubting is thinking, and thinking is 
existing. In this fashion, the Cartesian ^Cogito, 
ergo sum^ (Medit. ii.) evinces the inness of the 
Christian conception of Being, while his Anselmic 
ontology rehabilitates the ideal of transcendence. 
Descartes, whose psychology lacks sufficient con- 
tent, states the modern problem of Being, and 
prepares the way for Spinoza, whose mediaeval fore- 
runner was Averroes. Spinoza revises Descartes’s 
view of mind and matter by regarding them, not 
as res cogitans and res extensa, but as the attributes 
— cogitatio and extensio-— of the one substance. 
The result of his teaching is a rationalistic monism 
which identifies Being with Nature, and sets up a 
parallelism between mind and body. Leibniz, who 
makes possible the transition to Kant, takes a 
pluralistic view of Being, and regards the world as 
made up of an indefinite number of monads, which 
still admit of unity in the world- whole, since they, 
being reflexions of the same world, represent 
reality in different grades of perception [Mona- 
dology, § 14) and participate in the one world-plan 
by means of ‘ pre-established harmony ’ [Pfew 
System, 1695). 

From dogmatism, Kant led modern metaphysics 
into criticism. Not only does he oppose his 
modern forerunners, but he defies the whole Indo- 
Germanic tendency which in Vedanta, Platonism, 
and Spinozism had united Being with Thinking. 
In a certain sense, it was a sort of Semitism which 
led Kant to affirm the supremacy of practical 
reason, and to put ethics in the place of logic. 
Kant creates a dualism between Reason and 
Reality, between Thinking and Being, and thus 
declares that we cannot know things-in-themselves. 
First in order, in the Critique of Pure Reason, 
which leads to this conception, is the idealization 
of Time and Space (* Trans. iEsthetic’), both of 
which Kant regards, not as objective things, but 
as purely subjective and yet permanent forms of 
sense. Kant’s motive for making Space and Time 
intuitive does not appear in the ‘ ^Esthetic,’ but is 
confessed later on in the discussion of the * Anti- 
nomies of Cosmology.’ Here, in commenting 
upon the inevitable contradictions of reason, in 
connexion with which one may with equal cogency 
argue for the finitude or the infinitude of the world 
in time and space, Kant points out that these forms 
of sense are purely subjective, so that our attempt 
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to find the beginning of the world in time and its 
limits in space is a regressns of representations, 
but not ontological progress (Kritilc^ pp. 505-507). 
Therefore, God as the creator of the world, the 
soul as eternal, the world as a whole — can never 
be known by the human mind. The categories of 
Quantity and Quality, Causality and Substance 
are deduced transcendentally from the under- 
standing itself [ih p. 77 ff.), but the application of 
these is determined by the conditions of a possible 
experience {ih, p. 115), and thus relates to the 
world of phenomena, not to that of noumena {ih, 
p. 236). Mathematics and physics are made 
possible by a transcendental method which forbids 
all metaphysical and theological reasoning. 
Kant’s constructive theory of Being appears in the 
Critique of Fractical Beason and the Metaphysic 
of Morals, where he seeks to show how God, Free- 
dom, and Immortality, which are not premisses of 
the speculative understanding, are still involved as 
* postulates ’ of practical reason. 

Romantic philosophy in Germany accepted 
Kant’s transcendental method of deducing know- 
ledge from the understanding itself, but did not 
find it necessary to adopt the restrictive results 
of his investigation.^ Fichte found Being to con- 
sist in the self-positing ^JcA, whose fate it is 
to oppose itself to the nicht-Ich for the sake 
of achieving moral destiny’ (Wissenschaftslehre), 
Schelling’s notion of Being recalls the monism of 
Spinoza; yet, when Schelling seeks in Identic 
tatsphilosophie to reconcile Being and Thinking 
as opposites, he employs an cesthetical method. 
Hegel accomplishes this same reconciliation by 
means of the logical evolution of Being, through 
stages of Sein, Dasein, Fiirsiehsein, which corre- 
^ond to the familiar metaphysical divisions of 
Ontology, Cosmology, and Psychology. Realistic 
philosophy in Germany found expression, first of 
all, in Herbart, who notes Kant’s distinction 
between phenomena and noumena, and yet believes 
that appearance is a sure indication of reality — 
Wie viel Schein so viel Hindeutung auf Sein 
(Allgemeine Met, § 307). With this assumption of 
modern Realism before him, Herbart constructs a 
static pluralism which seems to unite Parmenides 
with Leibniz; at the same time, and, after the 
manner of Aquinas and Descartes, he elaborates 
an intellectualistic view of the soul as the function 
of representation, Schopenhauer accepts Kant’s 
doctrine of Time, Space, and Causality, and 
relates these to the ‘world as idea’ {Vorstellung), 
Reality is found in the will, which is the true 
thing-m-itself, known immediately to the mind 
(Welt als Wdleund Vorstellung, § 1 ). To be is 
thus to will, and the various kinds of Being — 
mineral, vegetable, animal, human — are so many 
grades of objectification of the will-to-live (ih. 
§§ 21 ,^ 23). As another realist, Lotze heeds Kant’s 
warning ^ against the ^ empty thing-in-itself and 
seeks Being in connexion with its qualities. The 
origin of Being he puts down as unknowable (Met. 
5), and turns away from the idea of ‘pure Being’ 
as something fictitious (ih. §§ 8 , 9 ). Lotze follows 
Herbart in making Being consist of relation, and 
formulates the expression, ‘ A thing is the realized 
individual law of its behaviour’ (ih. § 36). 

3 . The philosophy of Being. — The history thus 
presents some general principles, and indicates 
certain points by way of thought and terminology 
which speculation may fitly use. In contrast with 
the ancient setting of the problem, which consisted 
in a conflict between Being and not-Being, modern 
metaphysics involves the more decisive antithesis 
between the real and the phenomenal, between 
thing and appearance. The modem conception is 
further enriched by a psychological content which 
enables the thinker to re-cast formal distinctions 


concerning Being in general upon the basis ol 
consciousness. 

From the standpoint of methodolo^, two con- 
siderations seem to guide all metaphysical specula- 
tions : on the one side, thought is based upon the 
principle of Substance, on the other it is swayed by 
that of Causality. Behind this distinction between 
the substantial and the causal categories lies the 
diflerence between the laws of the mind-— prin- 
cipium identitatis, principium rationis sufficientis. 
The Principle of Identity, which asserts^ that 
everything is what it is, persuades speculation to 
premise an immutable Being which ever maintains 
its identity in the midst of change. In another 
way, the Principle of Sufficient Reason, which 
affirms that everything that happens has a cause, 
makes possible a second method of speculation 
which is as anxious to account for change as the 
first one was to elucidate Being. As a result, 
philosophy has witnessed the development of a 
static conception of Being, which, with Parmenides, 
Plato, and Spinoza, has exalted Substance to the 
highest station. Parallel to this, a dynamic 
conception of the problem led to a more active 
formulation of the world-course, and, with 
Heraclitus, Aristotle, and Leibniz, it tended to 
raise Causality to a similar eminence. In keeping 
with this broad and far-reaching distinction, 
modem philosophy has re-cast this difference 
between the substantial and the causal so that it 
assumes the contrast of intellect and will. The 
static Principle of Identity led metaphysics to 
postulate a Substance as the true expression of 
Being, and it was urged accordingly that a thing 
cannot ^0556^5 qualities unless it exist as something 
superior to them ; while the dynamic principle felt 
itself confronted by a series of changes for which 
a Sufficient Cause must be furnished. Substantial 
intellectualism, as defended by Aq^uinas, Descartes, 
Herbart, and Lotze, sought to snow how a thing 
must exist before it can act ; while, in opposition 
to this dogmatic view, the causal voluntarism of 
Scotus, Kant, Schopenhauer, and Wundt found 
the Being of things to consist in the active 
principle which ruled their several states of 
change. Where the substantial view prevailed, 
it was ‘ No causality without substance ’ ; the 
causalist retorted, ‘ Keine Suhstantialitdt ohne 
CausalitaV (Wundt, Syst, d. Philos, p. 312). Of 
these two schools, the static, substantial, in- 
tellectual one is the more orthodox ; the dynamic, 
causal, voluntaristic one is more advanced and 
critical. The perpetual conflict between the two 
may be seen in Aristotle’s criticism of Plato ; 
Scotus’s opposition to Aquinas; and Kant’s cri- 
tique of Leibniz’s dogmatism. On the purely 
formal side only two views of Being would thus 
seem possible. 

On behalf of the substantial view, it is pointed 
out that Being has a certain affinity for Substance, 
and is equally inclined towards the idea of 
permanence. For this reason the advocate of the 
substantial view has not found it necessary to 
defend a notion which consisted in the mere asser- 
tion of what seemed obvious. If anything is, it must 
be substantial, and that which is in a state of 
constant change cannot be real. The inherent 
weakness of this view of Being became manifest 
when the metaphysics of substantialism endea- 
voured to relate the world of concepts to the world 
of percepts. Plato’s all-sufficient idealism is at 
variance with the notion of creation developed in 
the Timoeus. Medisevalism, with its idea of Being 
as essentia, could hardly advance beyond a negative 
view of reality. Spinoza regards Substance as 
self-conceived and self-dependent, but cannot 
justify the attributes which, with the modifica- 
tions, represent the actual world of minds and 
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bodies. Kant, who saw the emptiness of the thing 
as Substance, placed reality beyond the realm of 
knowledge. The substantial view has the weak- 
ness that its ‘Being’ never reveals its own pro- 
perties, and is incapable of explaining the existence 
of things in human experience. On the psycho- 
logical side, the substantial view looks upon the 
mind as something intellectual. Since the path to 
the mind was originally through eogito^ as with 
Augustine and Descartes, it was to be expected 
that the soul should be looked upon as something 
intellectual — res cogitans. Moreover, conscious- 
ness seems ever to have a cognitive form, while 
mentality itself seems hardly separable from 
thought. With regard to the conscious content, 
the richness and manifoldness of the cognitive 
process seem calculated to express the range of 
mentality, while there appears to be no recess of 
the mind which is not accessible to self-conscious 
thinking. This Cartesian confidence has led 
philosophy to believe that every act of mind is an 
operation of thought. Where, as a second process, 
feeling enters in, its determining feature, as Herbart 
ointed out, is something which by way of arrest 
appens to the idea ; so that feeling is a conscious- 
ness, or a cognition, of our mental state. In the 
same way, volition is explained away as a cogitatio 
volitionis (Descartes), while the whole mind is 
surveyed in the light of the supremacy or suffi- 
ciency of the intellect. 

The causal view of Being is critical where the 
substantial one is constructive and dogmatic. 
Accordingly, it is claimed that the mere existence 
of Being explains nothing, inasmuch as it does 
not account for action which takes place in the 
world. Where the Law of Identity seems to 
satisfy the mind that a thing is what it is, as 
‘ Gold is gold,’ the Law of Sufficient Keason must 
further enter in to show how a thing relates to^ its 
own qualities, as gold and its colour, its fusibility, 
its solubility, its value, etc. Hence, in Logic, it is 
said, ‘Gold is yellow in the light, fusible in the 
fire, soluble in a^ua regia, valuable in the market,’ 
etc. The Principle of Causality is as efficipt in 
relating a thing to its qualities as the notion of 
Substance is in adjusting it to itself, and meta- 
physics since Kant has tried to find not so much 
the thing-in-itself as the thing in its qualities. 
Iron does not exist apart from hardness, ductility, 
and other metallic properties ; colour is nothing in 
independence of equalities, from red to violet; 
mind does not exist except as thinking, feeling, 
willing. That which unites these several states 
in so many distinct groups is the Thing, and in the 
inviolable connexion among metallic, chromatic, 
and conscious states is found the Being of metal, 
of colour, of mind. The causal view of Being 
relates a thing immanently to its qualities and 
not transcenden tally to its self, and thus it is in a 
position to explain the manifest fact of change 
which to substantialism is a paradox.^ Since 
Being does not consist in one substance which can 
never abandon its ontological place, but is the 
causal principle which relates the various states of 
Being to one another, it is conceivable that, with- 
in the circle of its own qualities, a thing may 
change from one state to another, just as colour 
may be red or blue, consciousness may be thought 
or volition, man may be child or adult. In this 
spirit Lotze, who departs from the substantial 
view without accepting the causal one, declares 
that it is the Thing thar changes, not its qualities 
(Met. §§ 21, 24). The causal view, which pays 
attention to a thing’s qualities and its changing 
states, hopes to find the real as the result of 
causality. 

On the psychological side, the causal view of 
Being is furthered by voluntarism. This school 


involves a larger view of mind than that of self- 
conscious thought, just as it extends its borders 
beyond the human to the animal mind. The 
origin of mind seems more intelligible when inter- 
preted voluntaristically, for life begins in action 
rather than in thought (cf. Paulsen, Introd, to 
Philos, bk. i. ch. i. ) Further, the goal of life appears 
to be set by practical interests rather than by specu- 
lative ideals, and life is realized in action rather 
than in thought. Like Fichte, Faust describes the 
root of life in the will, and begins his translation of 
St. John by saying, ‘ Im Anfang war die ThaV In 
addition to these popular considerations, voluntar- 
ism is entitled to some ontological respect when it 
is observed how simple and self-evident volition 
really is. Schopenhauer, who has advanced this 
view most vigorously, affirmed, ‘ The will is 
groundless ’ ( Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, § 20), 
for which reason he reduced all reality to it. In 
this way, the simplicity of the will seems to 
satisfy the philosophical demand for unity as the 
essence of reality and mentality. On the psycho- 
logical side, Honding has declared, ‘ As Eros was 
made one of the oldest and at the same time one 
of the youngest of the gods (as also the child of 
poverty and wealth), so the will may, according to 
the point of view, be represented as the most 
primitive or as the most complex and derivative of 
mental products ’ (Psych, ch. vii. § I). Such con 
siderations seem to indicate that the will, whild 
not so characteristic as cognition, is possessed of 
as much ontological significance. The substantial 
view is a survival of an antiquity which reposed 
in the ideas of the plastic and intellectual ; causal 
voluntarism is the typical modem view of those 
who are Kantians rather than Platonists. The 
causal view has the advantage of explaining the 
world of phenomena as seen in modem science, just 
as it is in harmony with the modern life-ideal of 
energism. 

A more restricted view of Being is discussed in 
connexion with monism and dualism (qq.v. ). These 
theories are one remove from the central problem 
of the real, for they concern themselves with the 
idea of Being in its forms of the mental and 
material ; nevertheless, modern philosophy has 
laid upon them a certain amount of metaphysical 
responsibility. In the larger sense, classic specula- 
tion was monistic, while Christianity, with its 
distinction between the natural and the spiritual, 
emphasized dualism. But in connexion with 
philosophy, the issue was not raised until the 
dawn of modernism, when Descartes separated 
mens from corpus, and distinguished res cogitam 
from res extensa. At a later date, Wolff dis- 
tinguished ‘monist’ from ‘dualist,’ although at 
an earlier period Thomas Hyde had employed 
‘dualism’ to describe the religion of Zoroaster. 
These two theories do not attempt to solve the 
problem of Being, but confine their attention to 
the relation existing between its two phases, mind 
and matter. Of the two, dualism has the advan- 
tage on the side of statement, when it declares 
that we are confronted by^ a twofold series of 
things, between which there is a causal connexion. 
But, from the standpoint of solution, monism 
seems to be in the ascendancy, inasmuch as it is 
better calculated to avoid certain metaphysical 
pitfalls. The devices of dualism appear at once 
when Descartes, unable to justify the causal 
connexion between mind and matter, attributes 
the interaction to the intervention of the Deity. 
This precipitated Occasionalism, which looked 
upon the motive which arouses bodily motion, as 
well as on the stimulus which produces sensation, 
as occasional, but not efficient, causes of the 
interaction, Man is innocent of it, as we know 
from the lack of causal consciousness, argues 
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Geulincx; for, just as Descartes had evinced 
Being by his Cogito^ ergo sum, so the want of 
causal efficiency appears in a Nescio, ergo non 
facio (K. Fischer, Descartes and his School, tr. 
Gordy, p. 532 note). Malebranche accounted for 
the connexion between stimulus and sensation by 
declaring, ‘Nous voyons toutes choses en Dieu’ 
(Bechermes de la viriti, p. 378). Leibniz sought 
to explain apparent interaction by means of a 
pre-estabiislied harmony, in accordance with 
which the phases of mind and body corresponded, 
like the dials of two mutually adjusted, but dis- 
connected, clocks {New System, 1695)— an analogy 
which Geulincx before him had employed [Ethica, 

, 124 note). That which stands in the way of 
ualistic interaction between the mental and cor- 
poreal phases of Being is, first, causality which, 
as a category, seems to be limited to the physical 
world. At the same time, the scepticism or Hume, 
the criticism of Kant, and the realism of Lotze 
tend to make all interaction between things im- 
possible, just as they leave the way open to a view 
of causa immanens, as a result of which all things, 
material and mental alike, interact by virtue of 
their participation in the one real Being who is the 
World- Ground, A second difficulty appears in 
the form of the conservation of energy which, as 
a physical theory, can suffer no addition to or 
subtraction from the given amount of energy in 
nature. Certain curious devices to surmount this 
difficulty are summed up by Naville {La LiherU et 
le diterminisme, 1890). 

Monism, which advances a theory of psycho- 
physical parallelism between the mental and 
material phases of Being, tends to do away with 
the sharp difierence between mind and body. 
Spinoza, who founded monism, makes interaction 
unnecessary by assuming, ‘ ordo et connexio rerum 
idem est atque ordo et connexio idearum ’ {Ethica, 
lib. ii, prop. viL). The whole problem, which 
lapsed for a century between Leibniz and the new 
^ychology, is taken up in a Spinozistic fashion by 
Hoffding, who declares that * both the parallelism 
and the proportionality between the activity of 
consciousness and cerebral activity point to an 
identity at bottom. The difference which remains 
in spite of points of agreement compels us to 
suppose that one and the same principle has found 
expression in a double form ’ {Psych, ii. 8). But the 
monist of to-day, who hesitates to characterize 
this tertiary principle which embraces mind and 
body, lapses from the pantheism of Spinoza into 
an agnosticism of his own. The statement of 
monism is unsatisfactory in still other ways. On 
the logical side, the Law of Identity prevents our 
saying * Mens est corpus,’ and it is towards such 
an identification that the monist constantly tends. 
Secondly, monism is confronted by an empirical 
challenge, when it seeks to treat mind and body 
as though they were not dissimilar. Both monism 
and dualism are shortsighted in regarding mind 
and body as though they were parallel phases of 
Being which meet upon the same plane; a more 
satisfactory view escapes the dilemmas of the 
problem by relegating the body to a place low'er 
than the ontological position of the mind, as is 
done by Hegel and Schopenhauer. 

The result of this survey of Being as an on- 
tological problem has been to show how a static, 
substantial, and monistic conception of Being was 
elaborated by the intellectualism of antiquity; 
'while a dynamic, causal, and dualistic notion was 
the product of voluntaristic modernity. In 
general, it appears that Being, which does not 
consist of any particular thing, is best understood 
in connexion with the idea of order, which with 
the ancients was Kbdfxo^, with moderns natura. 
To he thus means to have position in the one world- 


order, so that a thing receives reality, not by 
partaking of a certain imaginary world-stuff, but 
by participating in the world-order. A critical 
doctrine of Being will not find it necessary to 
assume a negative attitude towards phenomena 
which were prized by the ancients because of their 
sesthetic fitness, by moderns on account of their 
scientific significance. At the same time, it is un- 
wise to repose all faith in noumena, as though the 
world were one of mere things and contained, no 
persons. In the totality of the world of Being, 
phenomena, noumena, and pneumata have their 
place, and a theory of reality is compelled to 
examine the phenomena of inner as well as of 
outer experience. A total view of Being thus 
includes humanity and nature, just as it is made 
up of the world of persons and the world of 
things. 

LiTERATimE.— In addition to the works cited in the article, 
special reference may be made to the following: — Bowne, 
Metaphysics, New York, 1882; Bradley, Appearance and 
Reality, London, 1893 ; Eucken, Die Binh&it des Geisteslebens, 
Leipzig, 1888; Fullerton, Metaphysics, New York, 1904; 
Lotze, Metaphysics, tr. Bosanquet, London, 1887 ; Ormond, 
Concepts of Philosophy, New York, 1906 ; Paulsen, Introduc- 
tion to Philosophy, tr. Thilly, New York, 1895 ; Wundt, System 
der Philosophie, Leipzig, 1889. 

Chaeles Gray Shaw. 

BEL. — See Baal. 

BELIAL, BELIAR.—These two names, as 
will be shown below, are but different forms of 
the same word. Belial is the older ; Beliar is a 
modification of it. 

I. Belial. — In the AY Belial was usually 
rendered as a proper name, as, e,g,, ‘daughter of 
Belial’ (1 S H®); but RY usually translates such 
phrases as though Belial were an adjective. Thus 
‘daughter of Belial’ becomes in II Ym ‘wicked 
woman.’ 

Belial occurs in the earliest strata of the narra- 
tives of Judges and Samuel, in writing that is 
coeval with the J document, if not a part of it. 
From this time on, the word is used in prose 
narratives and late poetry as a genitive descriptive 
of certain classes of people. Thus we find ‘ man 
(or men) of Belial’ (1 S 25^® 30^2, 2 S 20^ Pr 
6^2); ‘son (or sons) of Belial’ (Dt 13^®, Jg 
20^3, 1 S 212 1027 2517, 2 S 23^, 1 K 21io* i®, 2 Ch 13^) ; 
‘daughter of Belial’ (1 S F®); ‘person of Belial’ 
(Pr6i2); ‘witness of Belial’ (Pr 192 ®) ; ‘counsellor 
of Belial’ (Nah pi [AY, ‘a wicked counsellor’]); 
‘thing of Belial’ (Dt 15® [RY ‘base thought’], Ps 
41® [RY ‘ an evil disease ’] 101® [RY, ‘ base 
thing’]). In but two instances in the OT is it 
used differently: in Ps 18®* (=2 S 22®) the 
‘wadysof Belial’ '“^m) are made synonymous 
with the ‘cords of death,’ ‘cords of Sheol,’ and 
‘ snares of death,’ as though Belial, like Sheol, were 
a proper name for the under world. Again, in Nah 
21 (115J Belial is used as a name for a great evil 
power. RY translates it here ‘ the wicked one.’ 

There are, then, three uses of the word in the 
OT : (1) as a genitive, designating a worthless, 
wicked, or disagreeable person or thing ; (2) the 
under world; and (3) a great wicked power.* Of 
these uses, the first is by far the most common, 
there being but one example each of the second 
and third. 

The etymology of Belial has long puzzled interpreters. It 
is explained in the Talmud (Sanhedrin, 1116) as from 
(=* without*) and iplj? (=‘yoke’>— an explanation which Rashi 
echoes (see Rashi on Dt 1314). Oheyne (loc. cit.) regards it as 
from (=‘one may not ascend’). He compares the 

Babylonian matu la tarat, the ‘ land without return,* and be- 
lieves the word to designate ‘the dejith which lets no man 
return,* and so ‘the watery abyss.* These two are not quite 
synonymous in Semitic thought. The ‘ land without return * 

* Cheyne, Expositor, 1895, 435-439, held the three uses to mean : 
(1) ‘ subterranean waters ’ ; (2) * hopeless rum * ; and (3) ‘ worth- 
less scoundrel ’ ; but this classification does not seem so accurate, 
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would suit the meaning in Fs 185 (-2 s 225) only. Garvie 
(Hastings’ DB, s.v.) thinks *73 may be for and hv* philo- 
logically changed from the whole meaning ‘lord of the 
forest ’—an etymology which, so far as the present writer can see, 
has nothing to commend it. Hommel (EctpT viii. 472) regards 
it as a transliteration of the Babylonian Belili, with which 
Cheyne had previously compared it— a deity worshipped in 
early times who afterwards made a journey to the lower world 
(cf. Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Ass. pp. 417, 575, 588, 689, and 
693). Baudissin (BxpT ix. 40 ff.) and Oxford Heb. Lexicon 
(p. 116fl) hold to the etymology hv '*73 - ‘ without worth.* 
is a good Hebrew root used only in the Hiph. in the sense of 
‘ avail ’ ‘ profit.’ This etymology suits the great majority of OT 
passages. Baudissin regards the meaning ‘ wickedness ’ as late. 
Moore remarks (‘Judges’ [1922] in Inter. Crit. Com.) that the 
etymology is dubious. 

This must be said of the comparison of Belial 
with Belili : Belial is clearly a designation of Sheol 
in Ps 18®, while at the end of the Babylonian 
poem called ‘ Ishtar’s Descent,’ Belili is a sister of 
Tammuz, whose lover Ishtar rescued him from the 
under world. If Ps 18 contains an early sub- 
stratum, or if we may look to poetry, even when 
late, to preserve archaic usage, we might regard 
Belial as originally a name for Sheol. Since the 
shades were unsubstantial beings, Belial as a 
qualitative genitive might easily come to signify 
‘worthless,’ ‘disagreeable,’ then ‘wicked.’ Its 
application to the arch-enemy in Nahum would 
also be natural. Briggs (‘Psalms,’ in ICC. i. 142, 
152) regards ‘ worthless ’ as the original meaning, 
and the application to Sheol as the derived signifi- 
cance. Its real origin is, however, still obscure. 

2. Beliar.— Beliar is a later form of Belial, the 
final liquid I having been changed into its kindred 
liquid r in accordance with a phonetic law common 
to many languages. The earliest occurrence of 
this form of the name is in the Sibylline Oracles^ 
ii. 167 and iii. 63 and 72.* In the former of these 
passages Beliar is the great evil jjower of the 
world, or Antichrist ; in the latter, he is represented 
as an emissary proceeding from Borne. In the 
Ascension of Isaiah, Beliar f is mentioned in the 
following passages : 1®* ® 2"* 3^^- 4^* '*• 5^* 

He is invariably regarded as the Antichrist, or 
great king of this world who has ruled it since it 
came into being. In this character he practically 
takes the place of Satan ; king Manasseh is, for 
example, said (2^) to have ‘turned in his heart 
to serve Beliar.’ In the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs considerable light is shed on the con- 
ceptions ot Beliar then current. He is the source 
of impurity ; he sends evil spirits against men ; 
but he cannot overcome a chaste man (Reuben, 2, 
4, and 6). His works are to God’s law as darkness 
to light, but the Messiah will bind him (Levi, 18 
and 19). He is the source of lying, but he flees 
from the man who avoids wrath and lies, and the 
Messiah will wrest from him his captives (Daniel, 5). 

The conception of Beliar in this apocryphal 
literature is identical with that of 2 Co 6^®, where, 
according to the best attested reading, Paul asks : 

‘ What concord hath Christ with Beliar ? ’—Beliar 
being evidently equivalent to Satan, or Antichrist. 

The character of Beliar as Antichrist is a natural 
outgrowth of the personification of Belial in Nah 
(2^). 

Liteeitttrk.— viii. (1897) 423,472, ix. 40 ff.; Bousset, 
Antichrist Legend, 1895, pp. 26, 171, 172 ; Charles, Ascension 
of Isaiah, 1900, p. 7 ; Kautzsch, Apokryphen, 1900, ii. 461 ; 
Garvie, in Hastings’ DB i. 268 f . ; Cheyne, EBi, col 525-527 ; 
Kohler, JE u. 668. GeORGE A. BaRTOH. 

BELI EF.— I. Definition.—* Belief ’ is the mental 
state of assurance or conviction, the attitude of a 
mind towards its own experiences in which it 
accepts and endorses them as referring to reality, 
as having real significance or value. In taking 

* The variant Bellas arose from the naturalizing of the word 
as a Greek noun. 

i The Ethiopic form, Benal, is a corruption. 


over the term from popular terminolo^, Psycho- 
logy has had to encounter the difficulties usually 
involved in such transference. The vagueness and 
consequent ambiguity of a term as popularly 
employed tend to cling to it when it passes into 
the hands of the scientist, and it is only after 
considerable controversy that its connotation 
settles down into the definite and stable form 
necessary for scientific purposes. This has been 
the case with the term ‘ belief.’ _ By certain 
writers, e.g. Sir W. Hamilton, ‘belief’ has been 
employed to denote a state of mind specifically 
diflering from that to which the name ‘ knowledge ’ 
is given, namely, that state in which we accept as 
true a proposition for which rational grounds are 
not forthcoming. According to Hamilton, we 
believe first principles or axioms, we know what- 
ever is logically deduced from such. James Mill, 
on the other nand, assigns the name to every 
species of assurance and conviction, the assurance 
of what is before our eyes as of that which we 
only remember or expect ; of what we know by 
direct perception, as well as of what we accept on 
the evidence of testimony or_ of reasoning. To 
this Bain and others have objected that, in the 
case of a present reality, belief has no place ; it 
can he introduced only by a fiction or figure. The 
believing state relates to representative not to 
presentative experiences. The judgment ‘I see 
the sun ’ is full fruition, the judgmpt ‘ I can see 
the sun by going out of doors’ afibrds scope for 
belief or disbelief. All these difl*ering views could 
no doubt be supported and illustrated by reference 
to popular usage. But, as J. S. Mill properly 
pointed out, the strife between philosophers ‘is 
not likely to terminate until they perceive that 
the real question is, not what the distinction is, 
but what it shall be; what one among several 
difl'erences already known and recognized the word 
shall be employed to denote ’ {Examination of Sir 
William Hamilton's Philosophy, 1872, p. 78 n.). 
The contribution of Brentano has assisted materi- 
ally towards this desired end. By his analysis of 
judgment {Urtheil) he has been largely instru- 
mental in giving to the concept of belief definite- 
ness and fixity of meaning— logical connotation in 
short. ‘Judgment,’ as regarded by Brentano 
{Psychologie, p. 266 S’.), is the attitude of mind 
assumed tOAvards suggested fact, either by affirma- 
tion or denial. It is to be distinguished from the 
mere thinking of, the simple awareness of, the 
suggestion; inasmuch as in the act of judgment 
there goes with the presented suggestion acceptance 
or rejection on the part of the subject. Stout 
calls this state *the Yes-No consciousness,’ and 
proposes to use the two terms ‘judgment’ and 
‘ belief ’ as equivalent. There are methodological 
objections to this, but the suggestion is neverthe- 
less significant. It is more accurate to say, as 
Baldwin does, that belief is the subjective side of 
judgment. This statement represents what may 
be called the prevalent view among present-day 
psychologists. In the act of belief, then, the 
individual conscious subject orientates himself 
towards reality in one of two ways. Either^ he 
accepts the suggestion as applying to, as qualify- 
ing, reality ; or he refuses it, puts it away from 
him. This latter aspect of the act it is customary 
to call ‘disbelief.’ But, as is now generally re- 
cognized, disbelief is a kind of belief which, with 
reference to the particular suggestion, takes a 
negative form. It, as much as the affirmative 
form, entails a given attitude on the part of the 
subject towards the real. The opposite of belief 
is not disbelief but doubt. 

(1) Psychological character. — ^Wlien we directly 
inspect or introspect this state of consciousness, 
we find that it possesses a character akin to that 
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of an emotional experience. There is a pleasurable 
ciense or feeling of repose, of inward stability, 
uuch as comes from the resolution of difficulties, 
the demolition of obstacles, the harmonizing of 
conflicting elements. Bagehot has called belief 
the emotion of conviction. From this point of 
view, belief may be regarded as a primary 
psychical experience, a state which cannot be 
reduced to factors more fundamental than itself- 
It is contributed to and determined by various 
psychical factors, but in itself it is distinctive, 
unique, and unmistakable. It is easily distinguish- 
able from doubt, which, in itself and apart from 
supporting beliefs, is a disagreeable experience, 
involving a sense of suspense and strain, of in- 
stability and bafflement— a state which the subject 
normally strives to transcend. 

(2) Belief and the feeling of Belief 

ought to be, but is not always, distinguished from 
another modification of consciousness, namely, the 
feeling of reality, or * reality feeling,’ as it is termed 
by Baldwin, to whom the distinction is due. This is 
also a primitive and unanalyzable mode of conscious 
experience. It accompanies simple sense-presenta- 
tions— a colour, a tone, a smell, etc. ; these are 
‘just there,’ coming to us with a vividness and 
indubitability which put all considerations of 
accepting or rejecting out of the question. There 
is no thought of competing or conflicting alter- 
natives; each experience exists, so to speak, 
absolutely in its own moment and in its own right. 
To mve this state the name of primitive credulity, 
as Bain does, is to identify diflerent experiences. 
The ‘reality feeling’ state, no doubt, furnishes 
the stuff out of which judgments are formed, but 
as such it has not arrived at that stage. Judgment 
involves selection, the definite choice of ‘this’ 
from ‘other’ irrelevant or conflicting so-called 
facts ; and belief, in this regard as the subjective 
side of judgment, may be called a state of resolved 
doubt. Now, in the ‘reality feeling’ state doubt 
cannot appear. 

(3) Belief and apprehension. — It is worth while 
also to insist further on the distinction men- 
tioned above between belief and the mere presence 
of an idea or complex of ideas, or, as Brentano 
would say, between ‘judgment’ and ‘apprehen- 
sion.’ The distinction is between thinMng of 
something and accepting that thought as apply- 
ing to reality. It is possible to entertain an idea, 
to give it for a time mental hospitality, without 
coming to the point of definitely assenting to it or 
definitely refusing to assent to it. We may think, 
e.g., of Macbeth or Bluebeard, without necessarily 
involving ourselves, at the time of thinking, in the 
affirmation or denial of the existence of these 
personages. The non-scientific person may receive 
statements as to the speed of light or the distance 
of the moon from the earth, and feel no obligation 
to pass a judgment on their truth or falsity. It is 
no doubt true, as Stout has pointed out, that ‘ the 
existence of an object means for us that ... it 
forms a determination or qualification of reality in 
general. Unless the thought of this reality, how- 
ever vague it may be, is at the same time an affir- 
mation of it, no specific thought of a specific object 
is possible ’ [Analytic Psychology^ i. 112). But this 
remark affects the case only in the event of the 
distinction between mere apprehension and belief 
being drawn so that the latter falls out of cognitive 
consciousness entirely. It is a relative distinction, 
in the sense that both members of it must be 
regarded as aspects of the cognitive act. But, as 
Stout himself allows, it is ultimate from the point 
of view of analysis, and is a distinction well worthy 
of being borne in mind. 

(4) Belief and knowledge. — It is customary to 
distinguish ‘belief’ from ‘knowledge,’ and some 


philosophical writers, as we have seen, have drawn 
a sharp line of demarcation between them. There 
is, on epistemological grounds, undoubtedly 
warrant for the distinction. But this must not 
lead to the conclusion that knowledge is intrin- 
sically different from belief when these two are 
considered psychologically. From this point of 
view we may rather say that knowledge is belief 
at its highest power. 

‘ To know ’ is to have the completest assurance, to 
recognize that which is ‘ known ’ as definitely and 
firmly fixed within a system of fact. We can 
assign the ground for it, i.e., we can show how it 
is related to and consists with the other elements 
of the system. We hold it fast. The high degree 
of assurance here leads to wrong distinctions as 
in ‘I do not believe, I know.’ The correct, if 
pedantic, statement in such a case would be, ‘I 
Imow and therefore I believe.’ ‘ Knowledge ’ 
refers to the objective grounds on which the 
subjective assurance (belief) rests. It is clear, 
however, at the same time that the two states are 
not conterminous. While it is impossible to refer 
to a knowledge-state which is not also a belief- 
state, it is, of course, manifest that not every case 
of belief is a case of knowledge. Thus, truly 
enough, knowledge is sometimes referred to as a 
species of the genus belief. Beliefs are judged to 
be either true or false. This in itself indicates 
the wider denotation of the term as compared with 
‘ knowledge.’ Here it may not be unprofitable to 
remark that the passing of such judgments involves 
reference to criteria which are beyond the purview 
of psychology. Beliefs, ‘false’ as well as ‘true,’ 
are facts of mental experience, and from the psy- 
chologist’s point of view both are of equal interest 
and worth. The question for him is not how they 
come to be valued as true or false, but how they 
come to be beliefs— -this special kind of mental 
existent. The justification or condemnation of a 
belief is a logical or epistemological task. The 
explanation of this belief is another matter. 
Belief does not inevitably wait upon knowledge ; 
it is not always ratification of a clear insight into 
the truth of things. On the contrary, belief as a 
rule is antecedent to knowledge ; proof is an after- 
thought. It is not, therefore, sufficient to refer to 
the rational grounds of a belief, in the attempt to 
explain it; the causes wffiich bring it about, the 
sources from which it derives its vitality, are to be 
sought not merely in the region of the logical 
understanding. 

2, Factors in Belief. — (1) The cognitive factor , — 
Undoubtedly belief must be in relation to some 
mode of cognitive consciousness : a sense-percept, 
a memory -image, an idea or train or complex of 
ideas. These furnish the immediate points of 
reference for any belief. The question remains 
as to how far they may be regarded as the effective 
causes, the important and central determining 
factors, in any given case of belief. To put it 
otherwise, are we to consider the development of 
belief to be governed by purely cognitive or in- 
tellectual conditions ? 

James Mill, following Hume, may be taken as 
an example of those who have a bias towards an 
affirmative answer to this question. H. Spencer 
and Bain (in the amended version of his view on this 
subject) follow suit. Hume, who speaks [Inquiry 
concerning Human Understanding^ § v. pt. ii. 1) 
of belief as a more vivid, lively, forcible, firm, 
steady conception of an object than that which the 
imagination alone is ever likely to attain, seeks to 
show that the superiority of belief in these regards 
arises from a customary conjunction of the object 
with something present to the memory or sense. 
James Mill devotes his elaborate and suggestive 
chapter on ‘ Belief’ in his Analysis of the Phenomena 
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of the Human Mind to the working out of Hume’s 
hint and to attempting to trace all forms of belief 
to the ‘ grand comprehensive law of association.’ 
No instance can be adduced, he boldly says {op, 
cit. p. 367), in which anything besides an indis- 
soluble association can be shown in belief. Thus, 
for example, the belief that we see extension and 
figure as well as colour, is referred to the almost 
invariable and constant conjunction of our visual, 
tactile, and muscular sensations. So that, when 
we have the sensation of colour, we cannot avoid 
having the ideas of extension and figure along with 
it. There is a certain inner incoherence in this 
doctrine, as has, indeed, been pointed out by J. S. 
Mill. The elder Mill, in introducing the illustra- 
tions here quoted, states that in these cases it is 
generally admitted that we receive no sensation 
but that of modification of light. This at once 
brings the doctrine of indissoluble association into 
question, because we have here a case (one of 
many) in which such an association does not lead 
to belief. For, those who are interested in these 
matters, and who follow in Mill’s track, do not 
believe that they see extension and figure, or they 
declare that they entertain this belief only at 
times when they are off their guard. There are 
thus two conflicting attitudes possible with regard 
to the same fact, and there clearly must be in at 
least one of the two cases a determining factor 
other than association. Association cannot be 
made the key-word with regard to belief any more 
than it can with regard to knowledge. It should, 
nevertheless, be recognized here that the operation 
of association has undoubtedly an influence on 
many beliefs. It appears, however, that associa- 
tion is effective not so much as a factor in setting 
up the belief as in conserving and supporting it 
once it is set up. This is hinted at by Hume {op, 
cit, § V. pt, ii. ). When H. Spencer tries to show 
that association is the central principle, the 
ultimate mental uniformity here, he is not success- 
ful. It is true, as he says, that if certain states of 
consciousness absolutely cohere in certain ways, we 
are obliged to think them in those ways. But this 
proves nothing ; it would be equally true and 
equally unedifying to state that, if we are obliged 
to think certain facts in certain ways, then they 
must absolutely cohere in consciousness in these 
ways. We cannot solve the problem of belief by 
the mechanical formula ‘indissoluble connexion.’ 
To complain, as J. S. Mill has done, that it leaves 
no distinction between the belief of the wise and 
the belief of fools, is beside the mark, because it 
introduces an epistemological point. But the 
complaint indicates a point worthy of note in this 
connexion, namely, that a belief rooted in and 
supported by an association and widely held may 
be refused and contradicted by a few who have 
‘ thought more ’ about the facts in question. And, 
as more and more people are induced to think with 
or after the pioneers, the new belief begins to over- 
top the old and finally almost, if not altogether, 
obscures it. The familiar case of the belief that 
the sun moves round the earth illustrates this 
point. To say that the new belief that the earth 
moves round the sun is due to a counter-association 
is to play with words. It is due to the fact that 
this relation has come to be seen as a necessary 
part of a whole system of ideas with reference to 
the physical universe. And it is here that we come 
upon the most important condition of belief so far 
as cognitive factors are concerned. The perception 
of a given element of experience as fitting into and 
harmonizing with the rest of experience, in so far 
as this has been thought by us, gives it an irre- 
sistible claim upon our acceptance. The require- 
ment of system, of ordered connexion, is the 
profoundest need of the intellect, and according as 


this need is met will belief be induced. Belief 
determined on such grounds is equivalent to know- 
ledge, and the further discussion of the conditions 
here would lead us into the heart of the problems 
of the theory of knowledge. See Epistemology. 

(2) The emotional factor. — It is manifest, how- 
ever, that, as has already been pointed out, human 
beliefs do not always rest upon such grounds. It 
is not unusual to find belief determined by other 
considerations than reference to systematic con- 
nexion. It has been widely recognized that 
emotional elements appear as factors in the incite- 
ment and sustenance of beliefs. It has been noted 
that the state of belief has in itself a certain 
emotional colouring. Thus Hume says that ‘ the 
difference between fiction and belief lies in some 
sentiment or feeling which is annexed to the latter, 
not to the former’ {op, cit. § v. pt. ii.). But it is 
not as an aspect of the resultant that feeling is 
here to be considered, but rather as a determinant of 
the process leading to that result. The prevailing 
emotional disposition, the mood of an hour or of 
an epoch in life, will materially influence the 
beliefs of the individual. Such influences act 
mediately. Keligious fervour, social enthusiasm, 
love, anger, e.g.^ predispose the subject to select 
and to accept those ideas which harmonize with 
and nourish the disposition or mood. In the most 
general aspect of this consideration it is to be 
noted that in the sanguine, youthful period of life, 
when vitality is high, belief as a rule flourishes 
more abundantly than in the colder and more 
discriminating period of advanced years. Again, 
as James has pointed out, theories of a pessimistic 
type, which tend to darken and chill the life of 
feeling, are not readily or widely believed, even 
though they may appear satisfactory to the under- 
standing. They meet with an inarticulate, but 
none the less stubborn, opposition in the region of 
the emotions. They run counter to the average 
mood of humanity. On the one hand, the harmony 
of a particular belief with the emotional mood in- 
tensifies and enriches the feeling with which the 
idea is sufliised ; on the other hand, with the decay 
of a particular mood, related beliefs suffer propor- 
tionally. With the dwindling of religious enthu- 
siasm, when ‘love grows cold, ^belief in the objects 
round which these feelings cluster becomes more 
feeble, a tendency to criticism, undreamt of in the 
in tenser emotional hours, makes its appearance, and 
the beliefs readily disintegrate. Bain, in suggest- 
ing that the saying of Jeremy Taylor, ‘ Believe and 
you shall love,’ should more fitly read, ‘ Love and 
you shall believe,’ has, at any rate, recognized the 
efficiency of the emotional factor in bmief. We 
believe with the heart as well as with the head. 
The search for truth itself is supported by its 
emotional coefficient — love of truth — which, as 
has been wittily said, is often utilized in order to 
prove that that which we love is true. 

(3) The conative factor. — In the volitional or 
active aspect of conscious experience we find 
an even more important determinant of belief. 
This is not correctly separable from the foregoing. 
The various factors will be found together, in 
varying measure, in any act of belief ; but, for 
purposes of clear exposition, the conative factor 
can be treated as though it were separate. At 
first sight volition seems to have little, if anything, 
to do with belief. It has been widely recognized 
since Hume that there is a certain coerciveness in 
belief ; it ‘ depends,’ he says, ‘ not on the will, nor 
can be commanded at pleasure’ {op. cit. § v. pt. ii.). 
The experience of being ‘ compelled to assent ’ to a 
proposition is familiar to most people. It is certain 
that belief cannot be commanded at pleasure, that 
it cannot be brought forth by a simple fiat of will, 
in that abstract sense of will. It is nevertheless 
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true that will plays a leading r6le in the constitu- 
tion of our belief. So impressed by this was Bain, 
that in his main treatment of this phenomenon 
(Emotions and WilP, p. 371 ff.) he maintains that 
belief is a growth or development of the will — a 
phase of our active nature. He does not rule out 
the cognitive factor, he recognizes it in what he 
terms the intellectual Association of our Experi- 
ences ; nor does he deny the influence of feeling, 
but he argues that these are subsidiary to the voli- 
tional or conative factor, and maintains that belief is 
most vitally related to activity or the will. He bases 
this judgment principally upon the fact that what 
we believe we act upon. Action is the test of belief. 
Thus, if a politician declares Free Trade to be good 
and yet will not allow it to be acted on (there being 
no extraneous barriers in the way), people say he 
does not believe his own assertion. To maintain 
his thesis, Bain is sometimes driven to somewhat 
extreme measures. He recognizes that there are 
cases where the connexion between belief and 
activity is not obvious, and alludes to them as 
‘ apparent exceptions ’ where, though not obviously, 
the connexion still exists. ‘ Many men that will 
never cross the Sahara desert believe what is told 
of its surface, of its burning days and chilling 
nights.’ But the connexion with activity here is, 
he holds, present, for their attitude may be ex- 
pressed by saying that, if they went to Africa, they 
would do certain things in consequence of this 
information. This, as has been suggested (Stout, 
Analytic Psychology, ii. 2o7), is beside the mark ; 
for where we believe without actual reference to 
practice, the mental attitude of believing must be 
actually distinct from the practical attitude. 
Bain does not show that action is a condition of 
belief ; he only shows that action is an empirical 
test of belief, and even so he weakens and em- 
broils his position by unnecessarily limiting acti- 
vity to forms of bodily movement. Granting all 
that Bain puts forward, we have still to ask with 
Brentano (Psychologies p. 268) why it is that one 
idea has an influence upon action and another has 
not. In short, he shows that action depends upon 
belief, and not that belief depends upon action. 
Bain afterwards (op, cit.. Appendix, p. 100) briefly 
recanted this view in favour of a more intellec- 
tualistic treatment of belief on associationist lines. 
In so far as his first position involved the doc- 
trine that belief is wholly volitional in its nature, 
the recantation was justified. At the same time 
Bain’s discussion did excellent service to tlie psy- 
chology of this subject, in drawing attention to 
a vital constituent of belief ; and his contribution 
from that point of view has permanent value. It 
leads us close to the centre of the matter. A brief 
inspection of the facts of the case brings us to per- 
ceive that without beliefs of some kind man can- 
not maintain himself in the universe at all, and 
that the fullness of life and the fullness of belief 
are in a direct ratio. This does not contradict the 
truth that beliefs are shed as experience advances. 
They are replaced by deeper and more comprehen- 
sive beliefs. We discover certain needs, and in the 
measure of our satisfaction of them is the measure 
of our life. This satisfaction is obtained through 
the establishment of some rapport between the sub- 
ject and the objective world or worlds in which 
it seeks to maintain itself. Those things which 
are found to satisfy the need, to fulHl desire, are 
accepted and clung to. They are, in fact, believed 
in. Without such belief one would be endeavour- 
ing to operate in a vacuum. This is vigorously 
and rightly insisted upon by the Pragmatists. 
The question of the organization within a scheme 
of values of these needs, vitally important though 
it be, is not one which concerns us here. It may 
be said in a parenthesis, however, that it is one to 


which Pragmatists have not as yet in their meta- 
physical and epistemological discussions devoted 
su&cient attention. It is enough to point out in 
this place that there are needs of various kinds— 
physical, logical, aesthetic, and religious— and that 
in the experience of finding satisfaction for them 
we find belief. The belief emerges at that point 
where the desire which is the expression of the 
need finds the means of its adequate fulfilment. 
This applies, e.y., in the sphere of science, where 
we seek for a continuous and coherent system of 
objective fact, as in the sphere of religion, where 
we seek for an adequate support for our moral 
and spiritual needs (cf. Boyce, Religious Aspect of 
Philosophy s p. 330 f.). We orientate ourselves in 
this direction or in that, according to the pressure 
of the need, by means of the power of attention 
(g,v, ), which involves selection, self-determination. 
In brief, and in a somewhat misunderstood phrase, 
we ‘ will to believe.’ This, of course, does not in- 
volve unchartered freedom or the introduction of 
sheer caprice. Our needs are not created by whims. 
They are the expressions of a nature striving to 
realize itself, and we but recognize their appearance. 
It is true that they may be regarded as the needs of 
a particular subject, and that the ends which they 
adumbrate are posited by that subject. But that 
does not necessarily involve us in indeterminism. 
Here, however, we are breaking ground upon the 
problem of Freedom. Keeping to our proper 
theme, we have further to observe that, though 
the end is posited by the subject and without 
prejudice to what is thereby implied, there is a 
certain objective limitation m the media through 
which it is to be realized. The nature of the 
{process by which the end is attained is, so to speak, 
fixed independently of the subject. The subject 
finds it and accepts it as leading up to his end. 
The urgency of the need will no doubt often lead 
to the over-hasty and uncritical acceptance of 
means as real which further tests condemn, but 
the central element in these tests is just the need 
referred to ; that which has been proved fictitious 
did not really meet the need. What is here said 
connects itself with the statement regarding the 
emotional factor, for the emotions are intimately 
connected with the furtherance or the obstruction 
of our conative tendences. 

(4) Belief and personality, — The stream of belief 
then is fed from various springs. We cannot 
truly say that it is a cognitive, an emotional, or a 
conative state, in the sense that it depends solely 
on any one of these forms of the conscious Hie. 
We believe with the whole, many-sided self. 
Belief expresses the definite attitude of the person- 
ality towards its experience. In Baldwin’s defini- 
tion of belief as the ‘ consciousness of the personal 
endorsement of reality’ the adjective bears un- 
usual fullness of meaning. ‘Nulle manifestation 
de notre personnalit6 n’exprime plus adequatement 
celle-ci que la croyance,^ says Jules Payot (La 
CroyancSs p. 173), and we may sum up this portion 
of our statement with his emphatic pronounce- 
ment: ‘Nous croyons avec tout ce que nous 
soinmes ’ (ib, p. 174). 

(5) The social /ac^or.— This reference to belief 
and personality introduces the mention of a factor 
in the constitution of belief which is of a difier- 
ent order from the above-mentioned, but which 
deserves special notice because of its import. 
This may be called the social factor. One of the 
most vital parts of that environment to which a man 
must make adjustments, in order to maintain and 
realize himself, is what we call the social environ- 
ment, the milieu of personalities and their products 
in wliicli we all find ourselves planted. Our equa- 
tion to that is one of our great life-tasks. An 
important part of that environment is the body of 
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beliefs— including what are called superstitions, 
traditions, and prejudices — in which the communal 
life expresses itself. These we acquire for the 
most part unconsciously, as a portion of inherited 
experience, through our necessary participation in 
this life in its various forms— the family, the 
school, the Church — and in the common inter- 
change of social talk. If and when we arrive at 
the self-conscious and reflective stage, these may 
be criticized and modified or abandoned. Their 
abandonment, even when a substitution is made, 
is as a rule achieved only after considerable eftbrt. 
For on the abandonment follows a sense of the 
loss of something of that solidarity, of participa- 
tion in the life of our society which is so necessary 
and precious to us. A barrier is placed between 
the ‘ unbeliever ’ or the ‘ doubter * and his fellows. 
Only the very strong or the very headstrong man 
wdll dare to erect it. And he will do so only on 
the assumption that the barrier is a temporary 
one. The fervour with which a novel idea or 
doctrine is promulgated is due largely to a desire 
to regain that sense of social support which for 
the time being has been lost through departing 
from generally accepted belief. Even so, the 
heretics and reformers must be a small minority 
in any society ; to the great majority of its 
members the social sanction of a belief is so 
strong as to be practically invincible. The social 
need is imperative, and orthodoxy appears to 
them to be a necessary means to its satisfaction. 
The unfriendly attitude of the community or 
society towards the heterodox is in this regard in- 
telligible. The insurgence of a small part against 
the whole threatens, or appears to threaten, the 
integrity of the whole ; and this is, so far rightly, 
something to be thwarted and put down. In 
certain extreme cases the community places the 
heterodox and insurgents under constraint, by 
committing them to a prison or a lunatic asylum. 
Society, in any form, is then a great conservator 
of beliefs ; and the social factor is one which 
cannot be neglected in tracing out the causes of 
belief. 

(6) Religious belief . detailed discussion of 
various forms and stages of belief — the beliefs of 
primitive peoples, the superstitions of civilized man, 
belief in an objective world, in Nature as uniform 
and under law, belief in the objects and ideals of 
aesthetics, morals, and religion— would be a long 
and an arduous undertaking, and it would add 
nothing but illustrative material to the general 
discussion. One of these forms, however, calls for 
special remark for a special reason. Religious 
belief has sometimes, particularly, though not 
exclusively, by Catholic theologians, had a claim 
to uniqueness put forward on its behalf. It is 
suggested that it is not determined or built up in 
the same way as other modes of belief. Thus we 
find Newman, quoting Dmouski and others in I 
support {Grammar of Assent, pp. 186-7), laying it 
down that there is a marked distinction between 
human or natural faith and Divine or supernatural 
faith— the latter being defined by him as ‘the 
assent which follows on a Divine announcement, 
and is vivified by Divine grace.’ This form of 
belief, it is maintained, diflers from ‘human’ 
belief not merely in degree but in kind, being in- 
trinsKially superior to it. This superiority, it is 
fuither somewhat obscurely stated, is not a matter 
of exjierieiice, but is above experience. The dis- 
tinction is one which depends on a metaph;^ical 
tlieoiy as to the ultimate source of belief. Deal- 
ing with the phenomena by the psychological 
method, we cannot say that religious belief 
reveals difierences of such a kind as to compel us 
to isolate it completely from other forms. It un- 
doubtedly differs in content, and this again no doubt 


affects the intensity or quantitative character of 
the state, but in a psychological regard there is no 
deep-lying or fundamental qualitative distinction 
revealed. In this form of belief the reality referred 
to and endorsed is of a wider and more comprehen- 
sive character than that elsewhere dealt with. 
The issues involved are of a more tremendous and 
far-reaching kind. Life, in the light of religious 
belief, is no more the brief drama of an isolated self 
acted out against the shifting background of the 
world of time and space ; it becomes part of an all- 
comprising reality, subsumed in the life of God. 
The narrow limits of the self are transcended ; the 
personality is enriched and dignified by the sense 
of this ; it acquires a fuller and more permanent 
value. It is intelligible how with the emeigence 
of belief of this kind there comes the sense that 
salvation has been found. It is also intelligible 
how it should come about that such a belief is 
regarded as given to the subject, not formed by 
him. Foi the subject is not always clearly aware 
of all that is here set forth as contained in it. It 
does not, as a rule, come as the result of a clearly 
reasoned process, it usually arises out of a more 
or less inarticulate sense of great need, and in 
the measure of the need is the measure of the 
emotion accompanying the satisfaction of it ; it is 
so powerful that it comes with a certain invasive 
character, it rushes in upon the subject. The 
believer has an overwhelming feeling of the 
reality of his experience. The investigation of 
the grounds of the belief is a matter for later 
reflexion ; it is the business of the theologian 
and philosopher, who come in after the act of 
belief. Indeed, the individual believer may feel 
averse from any such reflexion or examination, on 
the ground that it tends to trouble and obscure 
the purity of the emotional state. Without pre- 
judice to the question as to the rationality of 
religious belief, and dealing with it simply as it 
presents itself as a psychological phenomenon, we 
may say that here the emotional and volitional 
factors are markedly present, the intellectual 
factor playing apparently a minor r6le. The 
volitional factor has already been hinted at. The 
believer arrives at his belief by seeking, by 
turning himself in a certain direction, putting 
himself in a certain mental attitude. This, it 
may be, does not take place through the formation 
of a deliberately conceived and clearly conscious 
resolve, but it is nevertheless volitional. The 
believer finds because he seeks. There is nothing 
more constantly urged in the literature of religious 
belief than this, that the subject must act, he 
must turn his face in the right direction for the 
light to fall upon it. There is marked insistence 
also on the point that it is not by appealing to the 
reason directly, but in acting upon the will and 
the emotions, that religious belief is implanted and 
fostered. This is corroborated by psychological 
knowledge. It does not follow that this means an 
appeal to the irrational rather than to the rational 
in man. And when James speaks (Varieties of 
Religious Experience, p. 73) of ‘ the inferiority of 
the rationalistic level in founding belief,’ he is 
presumably referring to the articulately rational. 
As to the specific forms which religious belief may 
take, this obviously depends largely on the social 
factor, on the influence of the institutions, the forms 
of instruction, and the like, through which the 
society in which one lives expresses its religious 
consciousness, and realizes and satisfies its religious 
need. See also Faith. 

Literature.— Adamson, art. * Belief,’ in EBr^ p, 632 ; Bain, 
The Emotions and the Will, 1859, p. 525 f , Mental and Moral 
Science 3, 1876, p. 371 f., and Appendix, p. 100, also Note to James 
Mill’s Analysis of the Phenomena of the Unman Mind,v- 393 f. ; 
Bagehot, Literary Studies, 1879, p. 412 f. ; Baldwin, Handbook 
of Psychology ^ (1889), ‘Feeling and Will’ (ch. vii.), also (with 
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G. F. stout) art ‘Belief,’ in DPhP; A. J. Balfour, Founda- 
tions of Belief 1895 ; BouiUier, La Vraie Conscience^ 1882, 
oil. xiii. ; Brentano, Psychol, vom empir. Standpunkte, 1874, 
vol. i. bk. ii. ch. vii. ; Brochard, L’Erreur, 1879 ; Fair- 
bairn, Catholicism, Roman and Anglican, 1899 Fechner, 
Dm Motive und Grunde des Glaubens, 1863; Flint, Agnos- 
ticism, 1903; Hobhouse, Theory of Knowledge, 1896, lii. 
ch. viii. ; Hdffding, Outlines of Psychology, 1891, V.D. ; Hume, 
Treatise on Human Mature, pt. iii. §§ vii.-x., also Inquiry 
concerning Human Understanding, § v. pt. ii. ; Iverach, art. 
‘Belief,* in Hastings’ DCQ ; James, Principles of Psychology, 
1899, vol. ii, ch. xxi., also The Will to Believe, 1897, first four 
essays, and Pragmatism, 1907, esp. Lectures ii. and vi.-viii. ; 
Kbstlin, Her Glaube, 1859 , Olle Laprune, La Certitude 
Morale, 1880 ; Leibniz, Opera Philosophica (ed. Erdmann), p. 
442 f. ; Lipps, Grundtatsachen des Seelenlebens, 1883, ch. xvii. ; 
Martineau, Seat of Authority in Religion^, 1891; James 
Mill, Analysis of Phenomena of Human Mind, 1829, ch. xi, ; 
J. S. Mill, Note to James Mill’s Analysis, ch. xi,, also Logic, 
bk. i. ch. iv., Examination of Sir Wm. Hamilton's Philo- 
sophy^, 1872, ch. xi , and Dissertations, 1859, ii. ; Newman, 
Grammar of Assent, 1870 ; Payot, La Croyance, 1896 ; Perez, 
VEducation dhs le Berceau, 1^0, pt. v. ch. iii. ; Pikler, 
Psychology of Belief in Ob'iective Existence, 1890; Rabier, 
Psychologie, 1884, chs. xxxi.-xxxii, ; Renouvier, ‘Psychol, 
rationelle,’ ii. pt. ii., in Essais de critique ginerale^, 1875; 
Royce, Religious Aspect of Philosophy, 1885 ; Sabatier, The 
Religions of Authority, 1904 ; H. Spencer, Principles of , 
Psychology^, pt. vii. ch. 15; Sully, Sensation and 
Intuition, 1874, Essaj' iv., also Human Mind, 1892; Stout, 
Analytic Psychology, 1902, vol. i. bk. i. ch. v., and vol. li. bk. 
ii. ch. xi. ; Turner, Knowledge, Belief, and Certitude, 1900 ; 
Ulrici, Glauhen und Wissen, 1858 ; Villa, Contemporary 
Psychology, 1903; Waitz, Lehrbuchder Psychologie, 1849, § 36; 
Ward, Maturalism and Agnosticism^, 1903, and art. ‘Psy- 
chology,’ in EBr^O; J. Watson, The Philosophical Basis of 
Religion, A. MAIR. 

BELIEF (logical). — ^Belief, as the mere sub- 
jective^ correlate to reality in general, does not 
give rise to problems of logical method, though 
it may not be a ‘sapless abstraction’ within a 
system of epistemology, as Hegel considered it to 
be. Other contexts, however, raise questions as to 
the validity and tests of belief as compared with 
knowledge. Our cognitions are to some extent 
beyond test or challenge, being inevitable under 
the laws of sense intuition and understanding, or 
through the conscious sequences of experience ; to 
some extent they can he tested in detail by appeal 
in each case to the unchallenged part of the cogni- 
tive system itself ; and to some extent by appeal 
only to aspects of our complete nature which are 
over and above cognition itself. It would be con- 
venient in logical discussion to use the term ‘ belief,’ 
as distinguished from ‘ knowledge,’ only for those 
cognitions which can be tested by the latter method. 
In this sense it would follow in general a distinc- 
tion traceable from Kant, through Beneke, Ulrici, 
Adamson, James, Ormond [Foundations of Know- 
ledge, pt. 3, ch. 1) and others, between objective and 
subjective ‘ grounds ’ of cognition. Belief so defined 
shares with knowledge the function of ‘ presenting 
to us realities, and thus influencing the passions 
and imagination ’ ; and it may present tliem as 
primary or as inferences, and as certain or pro- 
bable, whether sensible or super-sensible. 

Laws of thought regarded as structural forms 
in the system of our cognitions are absolutely 
primal. It is only when thought includes ex- 
pectation as to concrete matters of fact that 
any challenge is possible. Kant offered as a basis 
for expectation certain ‘ Principles of the Under- 
standing ’—the permanence of substance, the uni- 
versality of law, and the inter-connexion of the 
world. If these Principles could be show from 
the stinictural forms of cognition, they also would 
be beyond question. But subsequent develop- 
ments of the Kantian epistemology admit that 
they cannot. 

‘ We might have the right to say that the laws of space . . . 
must of necessity hold good of all objects of our experience, for 
nothing will ever make its way into experience without having 
been already moulded in that form of space through which 
alone it becomes an object for us at all. But we cannot attempt 
to prove in the same way that, unless there was a connection 
according to law m the real world, the experience which we 
possess would be impossible ' (Lotze, Logic, § 349). 


Empirical epistemology has come to the same 
final issue. Mill’s attempt to justify logically the 
principle of the Uniformity of Nature, by appeal 
to accepted inductions of lower grade, has been 
repudiated by recent Empirical Logic (Mill, Logic, 
Bk. iii. ; Venn, Emp. Logic, ch. 5). Expectation, 
therefore, is grounded in our complete nature, and 
its most general postulates are primary beliefs. 

‘ A reign of law embracing all reality ... is only an assump- 
tion with which every enlargement of experience is accompanied 
... an immediate confidence or faith ... as is also the 
universal tendency of thought to turn the observed facts of 
co-existence into coherent connection ’ (Lotze, Logic, § 349) 

Super-sensible realities also, so far as the plan of 
our complete nature requires that they shall ‘be 
made present to us . . . and influence the passions 
and imagination,’ are certified in belief. How far 
they are primary in relation to other contents of 
belief, how far they can he logically elaborated, 
and how far corroborated by the independent pro- 
cess of strict knowledge, must be considered in 
their own special literature. As primary, they are 
in line with the postulates of scientific expectation. 

* We assume, on the one hand, that our perceptions submit 
to the claims of thought in so far as to allow of their being 
arranged in a conceptual system and in orderly connection ; on 
the other hand, that all our actions can be subordinated to a 
single end. These assumptions are postulates, and our accept- 
ance rests in the last instance upon our will’ (Sigwart, Logic, 
§62). 

* If we require that the conception of the Universe be that of 
a whole and an essentially complete unit, and at the same time 
that It should comprehend all individuals, we follow in this and 
other requirements . . . the inspiration of a reason apprecia- 
tive of worth ' (Lotze, Microcosmvs, u. 6, § 2). 

I ‘ If no better ground for accepting as fact a material world 
more or less in correspondence with our ordinary j|udgments of 
sense perceptions can be alleged than the practical need for 
doing so, there is nothing irrational in postulating a like har- 
mony between the Universe and other Elements in our nature 
of a later, a more uncertain, but no ignobler growth ’ (Balfour, 
Foundations of Belief^, p. 391 f.). 

‘ That there is no ultimate test of truth besides the testimony 
borne to the truth by the mind itself ... is a normal but in- 
evitable characteristic of the mental constitution of a being hke 
man on a stage like the world * (Newman, Grammar of Assent, 
ch. ix. § 1). 

Such quotations as these are not intended to 
appeal to an obtrusive ‘ wish ’ that becomes * father 
to the thought,’ or to a purposeful ‘ignorance* 
that may be chosen as ‘ bliss,’ but to a final trend 
of our spiritual development and to methodical 
analysis of the complete structure and function 
implied in it. Historic instances of such analysis 
are Butler’s, for the purpose of ‘ showing moral 
obligation,’ and Kant’s, for establishing, through 
the primacy of Practical Reason, our judgments 
as to Freedom, God, and Immortality. 

The topic ‘belief’ comes to be a doctrine of 
uncertainties, as in Locke, Beneke, Fechner, 
Ulrici, and James, when, instead of presenting a 
primary postulate or reality, it supplements know- 
ledge in dealing with some detailed problem of 
science or life. Sometimes our complete nature 
guides the interest or interprets the final outcome 
of scientific inquiry; as in such conceptions as 
force, organic function, creation (Ulrici), or such 
principles as indestructibility of matter and con- 
servation of energy (Jevons, Principles of Science, 
ch. 31). Sometimes it sustains scientific methods 
that are of themselves inconclusive ; as in the 
analogy which attributes consciousness to other 
organisms than our own, or even to larger systems 
of Nature (Fechner). Sometimes it decides an 
option between alternative judgments which other- 
wise might remain always in problematic form, 
as between fatalism and personal responsibility 
(James, The Will to Believe). Sometimes it intro- 
duces inference to an otherwise alien region of fact, 
hj supplying some mediating principle ; as wlien 
history and prediction become possible through the 
postulate of the persistence of natural collocations 
and the recurrence of causes (Hughes, Theory of 
Inference, chs. 8-11 ; Sigwart, § 99). Sometimes it 
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opens empirical facts to explanation by reference 
to super-sensible realities; as in historical Free- 
choice or Miracles or Incarnation (Lotze> Logic^ 

§ Philos, of Eel, § 62 ; Balfour, pt. 4, ch. 3). 

Belief, like knowledge, may vary in certainty and 
influence and take special titles accordingly, with- 
out ceasing to be valid for human nature as such. 

‘In the empirical branches of knowledge,’ Kant remarks, 
‘physics, psychology, and the like ... we may have “ Opinion,” 
an assent which is consciously held as neither objectively nor 
subjectively adequate ’ . . . while ‘of many cognitions we are 
conscious only in such a manner as not to be able to judge 
whether the grounds of our assent are objective or subjective 
. . . and this is “ Persuasion.” Both fall short of Conviction, 
whether lo^cal Conviction, that is. Knowledge, or practical, 
that is, Belief; because they are not “ necessary ” * (introduc- 
tion to Logic). 

But belief, unlike knowledge, may be valid for 
rational nature as such, without being valid for all 
persons. The individual mind realizes its develop- 
ment under conditions much more special than 
those for the racial or collective mind, and admits 
details not admitted into the cognitive system 
common to all. Among the examples are the 
following: (1) Our common cognition assumes 
that objects of thought are not altered by the 
mere event of^ their being thought of (Venn, 
Empirical Logic, ch. 2) ; yet for the individual 
mind this postulate may be suspended in favour 
of maxims of expectation that lead to their own 
fnlfilment. Such are the mutual confidence of 
social co-operation, self-reliance in personal enter- 

E rise, hope during illness (James) ; and, on a 
igher level, our assumption of moral sufficiency 
for an occasion, or of j)er8onal acceptance with ! 
the Divine Being. (2) The option of uncertainties 
must often be closed for the individual, though 
remaining still open for science or for common 
belief. Inferences that are * informal,* and under 
the sanction of an * illative sense * like the insight 
or ‘tact* of an expert, must be substituted for 
explicit thought. In practical discretion, taste, 
conscientious scruple, and personal faith we must 
thus interpret our own personal nature (Newman, 
chs. 8 and 9 ; Gerraar, Glauhen oder Wissen, 1856). 
(3) External authority must be accepted in 
default of personal inference ; the spirit of our 
time, the dogmas of specialists in science, testimony 
for historical events, moral conventions, creeds of 
the Churches (Balfour). 

As possible principles for constructing a scale of 
certainty in belief, have been suggested : (a) the 
narrowness of the void in our scheme of reality 
which is left by strict knowledge ; (6) the finality, 
in value for development, of the subjective need 
which attempts to fill it; (c) the intrinsic inac- 
cessibility of the void to knowledge itself (Beneke). 
Litbrature.— S ee end of preceding article. 

J. Brough. 

BELIEF (theological). — See Agnosticism, 
Atheism, and especially Faith. 

BELLS.— See Gongs and Bells. 

BENARES.— I. Name and history,— Benares 
(Banaras), the largest city in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh except Lucknow, is situated in 
the Benares District (lat. 25'* 18' N., long. 83* 3' E.), 
on the left bank of the Ganges, which flows past the 
city for a distance of nearly SJ miles. The river 
bends to the N.E., so that the city stands for the 
most part on the N.W. bank, wMch is in places 
100 feet high. A census taken in 1803, which 
gave the population as 682,000, was vitiated by the 
assumption that twenty persons should he assigned 
to eacn house. The true population (1901) is 
returned as 209,331, comprising ; Hindus, 153,821 ; 
Musalmans, 53,566 ; Christians, about 1200, chiefly 
in the cantonment, civil station, and mission 
grounds ; with a few adherents of other religions. 
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At the present day Hindus speak of the city, 
which is acknowledged to be the religious capital of 
Hinduism (‘the general school of the Gentiles, 
the Athens of India,* to use Bernier’s words), 
indifferently as either KdB or Banaras, but the 
latter name, anglicized as Benares, is that 
commonly used by people of other nationalities 
and in literature. 

The name Kd^i {KdH, in Pali Kd^] was 
originally the name of a tribe or nation inhabiting 
the country between the Ganges and Ghaghra 
(Gogra), and at times apparently extending its 
authority over territory to the north of the 
Ghaghra and the south of the Ganges. Legends 
of Ka^i Raja are current in the Gorakhpur 
District, north of the Ghaghra, and the small 
town of Rudarpur in that district is said to bear the 
alternative name of Kasi (Martin, Eastern India, ii. 
338). To the south of the Ganges, the Karamnfisa 
river, now forming part of the boundary between 
the Mirzapur and Shahabad Districts, was re- 
cognized traditionally as the frontier between the 
kingdom of the Kasis (Benares) and that of the 
Magadhas (S. Bihar). The waters of that river 
are regarded by high -caste Hindus from other 
regions as impure and polluting. We shall 
presently quote another legend in proof of the 
aversion felt by orthodox Hindus towards the non- 
Aryan, Buddhist kingdom of Magadha. The 
Ramayana {Uttarakanda, lix. 18, 19) describes 
the ‘ excellent town * of Pratisthana, that is to say 
Jhusi opposite Allahabad, as teing situated in the 
‘ KaM kingdom.* Putting all indications together, 
we may conclude that the realm of the Kalis was 
equivalent to the modem Districts of Benares, 
Ghazipur, Ballia, Azamgarh, and Jaunpur, together 
with portions of the Mirzapur, Gorakhpur, Allah- 
abad, Partahgarh, Sultanpur, and Fyzabad 
Districts, all of which are now included in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. The Kasi 
people are mentioned by Panini and other authors 
m both Sanskrit and Pali prior to the Christian 
era. Gradually the name was transferred from 
the people to their capital city, and the transition 
is marked in the Brhat Samnitd, an early work, 
which applies the name Kdii to both people and 
city. The Kasis lost their independence at an early 
date, their kingdom being absorbed by Northern 
Kosala (Oudh) before the time of Buddha. An 
ancient Kosalan king, named Kaiiisa, of uncertain 
date, is described as ‘the conqueror of 
Nevertheless, the older Buddhist books include 
j Kasi in the list of the sixteen principal States of 
India, although it was never independent in his- 
torical times. Gradually the name KdU or Kdh 
(Pali Kdsl) was transferred from the tribe to the 
city. The form Kdsikd also occurs. 

The alternative name Varanasd (also Vdrdnan, 
Varanasi) appears to he more ancient than KdH 
as the designation of the city, and to be really its 

roper name. The Buddhist Jatakas and early 

anskrit books describe the city of Varanasi as 
being situated in the Kasi country. Fa-hien, the 
Chinese pilgrim (A.D. 400), writes the name as Po- 
lo-nai, which seems to correspond with a spoken 
form Bdrdnas. Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang, A.D. 
637) writes {=Vdrdna^ or Bdrdnan). 

Popular etymology derives the name Banaras (by 
metathesis of Bardnas), either from an imaginary 
Raja Bandr or from a combination of the names 
of the rivers Varand (Barna) and Asi or Asl, but 
neither derivation ‘can be accepted. In the Pu- 
ranas the Avimukta is given to the city, which 
is mentioned in the Buddhist Jatakas under various 
fanciful names, Sudassana, Pupphavatl, etc. 

Local tradition restricts the name of Banaras to 
the northern and apparently most ancient part of 
the city, the central block, also ancient, being 
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called KaM^ and the south-western section, the 
most recent, being known as Kedar, The attempt 
made by Muhammad Shah, Emperor of Delhi 
(1719-48), to give his own name to the city, which 
he called MuhammaddbM, failed so far as general 
usage is concerned, but on his coins the name 
frequently occurs as that of a mint, and sometimes 
is written as Miihammaddhad-Bandras. 

Hindu legend associates the foundation of the 
city with Raja Divodasa, who is the subject of 
wild mythological stories, and the Buddhist tales 
constantly mention Raja Brahmadatta as having 
been king of Benares ‘ once upon a time,' but it is 
impossible to discover any basis of fact for either 
the names or the stories. Benares, with its 
surrounding territory, was absorbed, as already 
stated, by the greater kingdom of Kosala, about 
B.c. 600, or earlier, and when Kosala in its turn 
was forced to bow to the growing power of 
Magadha (wh. see), Benares passed under the rule 
of the Saisunaga lords of that province about 
B.C. 500. It was included in succession in the 
dominions of the Maurya, Sunga, and Gupta 
dynasties. In the 7th cent, the city passed under 
the rule of Harsha-vardhana, the powerful Vaisya 
king of Kanauj, and in the 9th cent, it was 
included in the dominions of the Parihar kings of 
Kanauj. In the 12th cent, it was held by the 
Gaharwars of Kanauj, of whom the last, Raja 
Jaycliand (Jayachchand), was killed in a.d. 1193 
(A.H. 589) in battle with Muhammad of Ghor 
(Shihab-ud-din, Muhammad ibn Sam). From 
that time Benares remained under Musalman 
domination until 1775, when it was ceded to the 
government of Warren Hastings by the Nawab 
Vazir of Oudh. Since that date it has been 
British territory. 

AbH-l-Fazl {Aln-i-Akharii ii. 28 [Gladwin's tr.]) 
seems to have been misinformed in stating that 
Benares was visited twice by Sultan MahmM 
of Ghazni in A.H. 410 (A.D. 1019-20) and a.h. 413 
(A.D. 1022-23). The contemporary author of the 
Tdrlkh4-Sahuktyjm expressly states that no 
Musalman army had ever visited Benares until 
Ahmad Nialtigin made a hurried raid on the city 
for a few hours one day in A.D. 1033 (424-25 A.H.). 
The raiders were not m force sufficient to enable 
them to do more than plunder the richer shops. 
Muhammadan influence was not felt seriously by 
Benares until the city was taken by Muhammad 
of Ghor in A.D. 1193. The considerable effect of 
the long Muhammadan occupation for six centuries 
is shown by the fact that at the last census in 1901 
Musalmans formed 28 per cent, of the population 
of this intensely Hindu city. The Madanpura 
quarter is almost exclusively occupied by Muham- 
madans, who are largely engaged in weaving the 
rich brocades [klnkhimh^ vulgo ‘ kincob ’) for which 
the city is famous. 

Benares suffered severely from the persecuting 
policy of Aurangzib, who went so far as to order 
‘the governors of provinces to destroy with a 
willing hand the schools and temples of the 
infidels ; and they were strictly enjoined to put an 
entire stop to the teaching and practising of idola- 
trous forms of worship' (W. Hunter, Aurangzib, 
1896, p. 135). Complete general execution of such 
orders was impossible, but in Benares much was 
done, and multitudes of temples were destroyed. 
Very few of the existing buildings are earlier than 
the time of Aurangzib. The temple beside which 
stood bhe Asoka pillar seen by Hiuen Tsiang was 
converted into a mosque, although the massive 
pillar was allowed to remain untU 1809, when it 
was broken to pieces by a furious Muhammadan 
mob in the course of a fierce riot between the 
adherents of the rival religions. This riot was still 
fresh in men's minds when Bishop Heber visited 


the city in 1824. The pillar, the stump of which 
is known as Ldt Bhairo, and considered to be an 
object of great sanctity, is correctly described by 
the Chinese pilgrim in A.D. 637 as standing to the 
N.E. of the city and west of the Barna river, whose 
course is due north and south for about a mile. 
Bernier mentions that the chief of the Benares 
pundits had been granted by ShahjahS-n a pension 
of two thousand rupees, which was withdrawn by 
Aurangzib immediately after his accession. 

The most conspicuous evidence of Aurangzib’s 
bigotry is the mosque above Panchganga Ghat, 
the minarets of which (147 ft. 2 in. high) are by 
far the most imposing edifices in Benares. The 
mosque occupies the site of a large ancient temple 
dedicated to Siva under the name of Bisheshar 
(Vi^vesvara), and is largely composed of the 
materials of the Hindu shrine. The modern 
temple of Bisheshar, generally called the ‘ Golden 
Temple,' close by is small, but notable for its dome 
and tower covered with plates of gilt copper, the 
gift of Maharaja Ran jit Singh, the ‘ Lion of the 
Panjab.’ It is the niost holy temple in Benares, 
Bisheshar being regarded as the actual ruler of 
the city. 

2 . Sacred places.— During the predominance of 
the Marathas in the 18th cent., and still more 
after the establishment of the British power, 
temple-building, which had been either forbidden 
or discouraged by the Muhammadan rulers,^ re- 
ceived a great impetus, and hundreds of new shrines 
have been constructed. Sherring estimates that 
out of 600 temples along the Panch-kosi, or pilgrims' 
road, round the city, no fewer than 500 date from 
the British period, and very few are 250 years 
old. This vigorous modern development of 
temple-building is the outward and visible sign 
of the marked revival of Hinduism under British 
protection, which is still in progress and daily 
growing in strength. Most of the unrest at 
present (1909) agitating India is closely connected 
with the Hindu revival. Forty years ago the 
number of Hindu temples in Benares, excluding 
petty niches and shrines, was estimated as 1454, 
and now it must be considerably greater. 

But, as already observed, Musalmans form 28 
er cent, of the population, and they were credited 
y Sherring with 272 mosques. Notwithstanding 
the considerable success of the Muslim propaganda 
indicated by these figures, Benares has always 
continued to be the most Hindu of cities, and few 
visitors find occasion to take note of the large 
Muhammadan population. The mosques, although 
numerous, are not remarkable for architectural 
merit, and even the mosque of Aurangzib offers 
little worthy of notice beyond the noble minarets 
which tower above the city. 

The most striking feature of Benares, best 
viewed from the river, is the long series of ghats, 
or stairs leading to the water, which line the bank 
of the Ganges. They number about forty, and 
vary much in sanctity and popularity. The five 
principal ones, visited by all pilgrims, are, as 
reckoned from the south, Asi Sangam (the junction 
of the Asi rivulet with the Ganges), Dasasamedh 
(Dasasvamedha), Manikarnika, Panchganga, and 
Barna Sangam (the junction of the Barna river 
with the Ganges). Hindus always regard the 
junctions of streams with peculiar reverence. A 
visit to the five ghats named above is in itself a 
complete course of pilgrimage, and the merit of 
bathing at Dasasamedh Ghat is equal to that 
of a pilgrimage to Prayag (Allahabad), where the 
Jumna unites its waters with those of the Ganges. 
The legends invented to explain the sanctity of 
the Dasasamedh and Manikarnika Ghats are too 
long for quotation, but we may note that fim 
rivers, four being invisible to mortal eyes, are 
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supposed to meet at PanchgangS (‘five-river’) 
Ghat. Their names are given as Dhiitapapa, 
Sarasvati, Kirana, Jarna Yamuna = Jumna), 

and Ganga (Ganges).’ The belief in invisible 
subterranean streams is common among Hindus in 
many localities. 

A considerable area round Benares shares in the 
sanctity of the city and rivers, and is circum- 
ambulated by pilgrims travelling along the Panch- 
kosi Eoad, which does not seem to be ancient in 
its existing form, 

* The Panch-kosi is regarded as an exceedingly sacred road. 
While even a foot or an inch beyond its precincts is devoid of 
any special virtue, every inch of soil within the boundary is, in 
the Hindu’s imagination, hallowed. It would seem, too, that 
every object, animate and inanimate, existing within the 
enclosed space, participates in the general and all-pervading 
sanctity. The entire area is called Benares ; and the religious 
privileges of the city are extended to every part of it. Who- 
ever dies in any spot of this enclosure is, the natives think, sure 
of happiness after death ; and so wide is the application of this 
privilege, that it embraces, they say, even Europeans and 
Muhammadans, even Pariahs and other outcasts, even liars, 
murderers, and thieves. That no soul can perish in Benares is 
thus the charitable superstition of the Hindus ’ (Sherring, The 
Sacred City of the Hindus). 

The road is designed to describe the arc of a 
radius of five kos^ or ten miles, with the Manikar- 
nika well as a centre, and is therefore called the 
‘five-kos road.’ 

The votary starts from the Manikarnika Ghat 
to Asi Sahgam, and thence to the village of 
Kandhawa, where he stays for the night. The 
second day he marches ten miles to Dhtipchandi ; 
on the third day he has a long walk of fourteen 
miles to Rame^var; on the fourth day he goes 
to Sheopur (Sivapur) ; and on the fifth day he 
advances to Kapildbara j the sixth and last stage 
being from Kapildhara to Barn a Sahgam, and so 
back to the starting-place at Manikarnika Ghat. 
The whole iourney is nearly fifty miles in length, 
and at each stage worship has to be performed 
and Brahmans must be paid. Liberal payments to 
Brahmans are an indispensable element in the 
programme of a Hindu pilgrimage, and the Benares 
brahmans know how to use their opportunities. 
The Gangaputras (‘sons of the Ganges’), who 
attend on pilgrims at the ghats^ have a sinister 
reputation for unscrupulous greed. 

It is impossible within the limits of an article 
to give a detailed account of even the principal 
temples at Benares and of the fantastic mythology 
associated with them by exuberant Hindu imagina- 
tion, but some slight notice of a few of the most 
favoured holy places and their legends is indis- 
pensable. We shall take Sherring as our guide. 

The Trilochan temple and ghat dedicated to 
‘ three-eyed’ Siva have the special merit of securing 
everlasting happiness to the worshipper there if 
he should die elsewhere. If a devotee spends a 
whole day and night in the month of Baisakh 
(April - May), without sleeping, and uninter- 
ruptedly engaged in religious exercises at this 
temple, he is promised final liberation {moksa) 
from the miseries of existence. Ka^i-devi, the 
tutelary goddess of the city, is housed in a temple 
in Mahalla (ward) Kasipura, which is believed to 
be the centre of the city. 

A shrine close by, called VydseSvar, is dedicated 
to Vyasa, the reputed compiler of the Vedas, who 
is also honoured at a temple in the palace of the 
Maharaja at Bamnagar on the other side of the 
river, which is associated with a quaint myth. 
People who die on the Ramnagar side are believed 
to incur imminent danger of being re-born as asses 
— an unpleasant fate which may be averted by a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Vyasa (Veda Vyds) 
there during the month of Vtagh (Jan. -Feb.). 
Multitudes of people from Benares as well as from 
Ramnagar make their pilgrimage during that 
month, and so doubly assure immunity from re- 


birth as a despised ass. The Hindus of Patna 
share the fears of the Ramnagar people, and for 
the same reason are cremated on the northern side 
of the river. The explanation given is that Ma- 
gadha^ or S. ^ Bihar, a non- Aryan and Buddhist 
land, is considered so unholy that if a man die 
and is burnt within its limits he is sure to be re- 
born as an ass (NINQ, vol. v. [1896], par. 633). 

A visit to the very holy tank called PUach 
mochan, or ‘ deliverance from, devils,’ situated on 
the western side of the city, is compulsory on all 
pilgrims, who find its waters a valuable prophy- 
lactic against evil spirits and bad dreams. Pil- 
grims to Gaya are required to certify that they 
have bathed in Pisach-mochan, but if for any 
reason the essential ceremony has been omitted, 
the fault may be repaired by ablution in a dupli- 
cate tank at Gaya. Sun-worship is practised at 
the Suraj‘kund, or ‘ sun-pool,’ in the south-western 
quarter, and a temple in the same region is de- 
voted to Dhruve^var, the personified Pole-star. 
Another temple is dedicated to the moon -god. 
Chaukl Ghat and Nag Kud are devoted to serpent- 
worship. The existence of such shrines illustrates 
the immense variety of the elements constituting 
popular Hinduism. Hindu interest in astronomy 
and its sister lore of astrology is testified by the 
Man-mandify the famous observatory with gman- 
tic instruments of masonry constructed by Raja 
Jay Singh of Amber or Jaipur in a.d. 1693. 

The Lakdkamedh (Daia^vamedha) Ghdty the re- 
puted scene of the celebration of ten horse-sacrifices 
(aivamedha) by the god Brahma, is one of the five 
principal places of pilmmage on the bank of the 
Ganges. The large colony of Bengalis, including 
many pensioners who retire to end their days in 
the holy city, occupies a separate ward, and is 
perhaps even more devoted to its gods than are 
the less educated sections of the population^ The 
principal Bengali temple is dedicated to Siva as 
Kedaresvar, ‘ the lord of Kedar,’ a renowned shrine 
in the Himalayas. 

The holy wells occupy prominent places in the 
pilgrim’s circular tour. One of the most noted is 
the Gydn Kup^ or ‘well of knowledge,’ situated 
between the temple ,of Bisheshar and Aurangzib’s 
mosque. The god Siva, who supports Benares on 
the point of his trident, is believed to reside in 
this well. The most sacred of all the wells is 
Manikarnikdy supposed to be filled with the sweat 
of Visnu. No pilgrim fails to smear his head 
and body with the stinking water. 

The temple of Annpurnd, the goddess who is 
credited with the responsibility of feeding the 
citizens under the orders of Bisheshar, the divine 
lord of the city, is much frequented, and is the 
scene of indiscriminate almsgiving to crowds of 
beggars. It is known to Europeans as the ‘cow 
temple,’ and is the dirtiest in the city. It was 
built by the Peshwa, Baji Rao, about 1721. At a 
little distance stands a temple dedicated to the 
minor deity, Ganeia or Vindyakapdla y under the 
title of Sakhi, ‘the witness.’ ‘Pilgrims, on com- 
pleting their journey of the Panchkosi Road, must 
pay a visit to this shrine in order that the fact of 
their pilgrimage may be verified. Should they 
neglect to do this, all their pilgrimage would be 
without merit on profit ’ (Sherring, op. cit.), 
Bisheshar, or Siva, with the title of Visve^vara, 
‘ Lord of all,’ is held to be, as already observed, 
the divine ruler of Benares, charged with the duty 
of controlling all the other innumerable gods and 
goddesses and keeping the city free from demons. 
The sacred boundary of the Panch-kosi Road is 
guarded by the deities of six hundred shrines, and 
the only demon allowed within the holy precinct 
is the one who dwells in the Pisach-mochan tank. 
Bisheshar’s vicegerent, the divine KotAval, or 
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chief of police, is Bhaironath, whose shrine is 
situated more than a mile to the north of that of 
his sovereign, under whose orders he exercises 
authority over both gods and men. He is bound 
to keep the city free from all malignant spirits 
and evil persons, and, should he find any such 
within its precincts, to expel them forthwith, 
Bhaironath is supposed to exercise his authority 
by means of a huge stone truncheon, Dandpan, 
which has a temple to itself. The stone, about 
4 feet in height, is sometimes capped by a sUver 
mask, and is specially worshipped on Sunday and 
Tuesday. Bhaironath is believed to ride on a dog, 
a figure of that animal being painted beside the 
entrance to his temple, which dogs are permitted 
to enter. This is but one of many traces of dog- 
worship — one of the innumerable incongruous 
factors combined in popular Hinduism. The ex- 
isting temple is modern. (For dog-worship see 
Crooke, FM ii. 218-221). 

So much may suffice to give the reader some 
notion of the multitude of temples which crowd 
the narrow streets of Benares. Almost all the 
holy places which were open to Sherring forty 
years ago are now closed to Europeans, and it is 
not now possible for a European writer to give 
exact descriptions of the Benares shrines from per- 
sonal knowledge. Every visitor is struck by the 
swarms of sacred hulls blocking the lanes, and the 
bands of mischievous monkeys which have licence 
to pilfer eatables and damage tiled roofs to their 
hearts’ content. These animals are specially 
numerous around the shrine of Durga, known 
to European visitors as the ‘ monkey temple.’ 

3 . Various religious elements. — No man can 
tell how the notion of the supreme sanctity of 
Benares originated, but there is no doubt that the 
city dates from remote antiquity, and that as far 
back as tradition can reach the site was always 
the holy of holies. The fact that about B.o. 500 
Buddha selected the neighbourhood of Benares as 
the scene of his earliest public preaching, the 

E lace where he first turned the ‘ wheel of the 
raw,’ and set it rolling over the world, is good 
evidence that in his days the city already enjoyed 
a reputation for pre-eminent sanctity, and was the 
most suitable place in which to proclaim a new 
ereed. 

Buddhism was still a strong force at SSmath 
(wh. see) at the time of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit in 
A.D. 637, and no doubt continued to enjoy a large 
share of favour under the Pala kings of Bengal, 
whose dominions certainly included Benares, at 
times, at all events. The religion of Gautama 
probably held its own until the Muhammadan 
conquest of 1193, when the multitude of images 
crowding the Buddhist shrines must have excited 
the fury of the warriors of Islam, as happened in 
other places. The buildings at Samath bear clear 
traces of destruction by fire, which may be safely 
attributed to the date mentioned. 

But even while Buddhism enjoyed the patron- 
ap of kings, the religion of the Brahman was 
always predominant, and Benares proper would 
seem to have been throughout the ages a Hindu 
Brahmanical city rather than a Buddhist one. In 
Hiuen Tsiang’s days the followers of ^iva, the 
great local deity, far outnumbered the adherents 
of Buddha, and Siva, in many forms and under 
many names, is still the deity whose worship char- 
acterizes Benares. Of course other deities have 
their votaries there, hut all are regarded as sub- 
ordinate to Siva, the ‘Lord of all.’ Some Hindus 
believe that the fifth, or dwarf, incarnation of 
Visnu was born at Benares {lA xxxv. 243), and 
one of the many melds, or religious fairs, is held 
in honour of that incarnation at Barna Sangam in 
the month of Bhadon (Aug. -Sept.). 


Benares is sacred to the Jains as the reputed 
birthplace of Suparsvanath, the seventh Tirthan- 
kara, but at the present day the Jain cult is not 
very prominent in the city. Bishop Heber [Nar- 
rative, ch. xii.) gives an interesting account of his 
visit to a Jain temple which few Europeans have 
been permitted to see. Several Jain temples stand 
along the hank of the river between Bacnraj Ghat 
and the Asi confluence, and from regard to Jain 
feeling the shooting of birds and the capture of 
fish are forbidden in this section of the stream. 
The Jains under the name of Nirgranthas are 
noticed by Hiuen Tsiang. All lists of the Hindu 
sacred cities, which slightly vary, include Benares. 
The traditional enumeration quoted by Sherring 
specifies seven such cities, namely, ( 1 ) Ka^i, ( 2 ) 
Kanti, (3) Maya (-Hard war), (4) Ayodhya, (5) 
Dvaravati ( = Dvaraka), ( 6 ) Mathura, and (7) Avan- 
tika (=Ujjain). 

A 12 th cent, grant places KaM at the head of a 
list of four famous places for bathing pilgrimages, 
the others being Kusika toob. =Kanauj), Uttara- 
kosala (= Ayodhya), and Indrapura (prob. =Indra- 
prastha near Delhi) {I A xviii. 13). 

A minor religion largely favoured by the lower 
classes of Hindus in Benares is the cult of the 
Panch (Panj) Pir, or Five Saints, who are vari- 
ously enumerated in different lists, hut always 
headed by Ghazi Miyan, the deified son of the 
sister of Sultan Mahmtid of Ghazni. The cult 
is a degraded adaptation of the Shi* ah Muham- 
madans’ reverence for the five great saints of 
Islam, namely, the prophet Muhammad, his sou- 
in-law 'All, his daughter Fatima, and ]^asan and 
9usam, the sons of All and Fatima. The subject 
was investigated exhaustively by R. Greeven, who 
collected the legends and popular songs of the 
cult. The ceremonies are invariably performed 
by Musalman drummers [dafall), and the Muham- 
madan origin of the worship is fully recognized 
by its Hindu votaries. Most probably it origin- 
ated in the inveterate Hindu habit of venerating 
any manifestation of power. Ghazi Miyan, the 
‘ prince of martyrs,’ was a specially fierce fanatic, 
and so made his mark upon the popular imagi- 
nation. Many examples might he cited of the 
indiscriminate mixture of the rites of Islam and 
Hinduism by the common people in various parts 
of India. 

4 . A seat of learning’. — From time immemorial 
Benares has been a seat of Hindu learning as well 
as of worship, and has been the resort of the most 
famous teachers. The city still holds the highest 
rank as the centre of the intellectual life of India, 
and its pandits succeed, although not without 
difficulty, in keeping alight the torch of the 
wisdom of their ancestors. 

Bernier, writing in 1667, accurately described the Indian 
method of study, * The town,* he writes, * contains no colleges 
or regular classes, as in our universities, but rather resembles 
the schools of the ancients, the masters being dispersed over 
different parts of the town in private houses, and principally in 
the gardens of the suburbs, which the rich merchants permit 
them to occupy. Some of these masters have four disciples, 
others six or seven, and the most eminent may have twelve or 
fifteen ; but this is the largest number. It is usual for the 
pupils to remain ten or twelve years under their respective 
preceptors, during which the work of instruction proceeds 
but slowly,* etc. {Travels in the Mogul Empire^ ed. Constable 
p. 334). 

In 1817, the year in which the Maratha power 
was broken. Ward obtained the names of the men 
who taught the idstras, or Hindu scriptures, in 
Benares. Forty-eight teachers then instructed 893 
pupils in the Vedas only, while seventeen initiated 
218 disciples in the mysteries of Panini’s grammar. 
The other sections of the scriptures, including law, 
were little favoured. The Benares school of law 
— one of the five recognized schools— follows in its 
main lines the system of Yijnanesvara, the author 
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of the MitdJcsara, who lived at KalySna in the 
Deccan in the 12th century. 

At the present day the competition of European 
learning must have reduced the attendance at the 
Sanskrit schools, and the number of pupils must 
be far less than it was a century ago, when 
Maratha patronage was available. It is an estab- | 
lished rule that a teacher of the scriptures should i 
not be paid wages for his work, and must be 
content to trust to the voluntary benevolence of 
his patrons. This rule caused the failure of the 
Sanskrit College established in 1791, which could 
not easily secure the services of the local savants. 
The building erected for that college is now the 
mission house of the Baptists. The Queen’s Col- 
lege, dating from 1863, which has been worked on 
other lines under the direction of eminent Euro- 
pean principals and professors, has done much to 
promote the scientific study of Sanskrit. The 
Central Hindu College, founded by Mrs, Besant 
in 1898, with the object of bringing up young men 
on the best Hindu principles, while giving them 
free access to European learning, is an interesting 
experiment, which may or may not survive its 
founder. 

5. Religious teachers, etc.— A full account of 
all the distinguished religious reformers who have 
dwelt or sojourned in Benares from the time of 
Buddha, twenty- four centuries ago, to the present 
day would almost amount to a history of Indian 
religions, and particularly of Hinduism (wh. see). 
The connexion of Buddha with Benares will be 
dealt with in the art. SSrnSth, and it will be suffi- 
cient here merely to give the names of some of the 
leaders of Indian thought who have been more or 
less closely associated with the sacred city j they 
will be dealt with in separate articles. 

The earliest of such leaders about whom we 
know anything definite is the renowned Sankara- 
chdrya^ the Brahman of Malabar, who lived for a 
considerable time at Benares, surrounded by a 
large circle of disciples. The weaver-poet Kablr, 
founder of the KaBir Panthi sect, a disciple of 
Ramanand, was a native of Benares, and lived there 
from about 1380 to 1420. Chaitanya^ the revered 
Vaisnava apostle of Bengal (1485-1533), resided at 
Benares for some years. Vallahhdchdrya (1478- 
1530), who established the Radhaballabhi sect, 
died in the holy city. No name sheds more glory 
upon Benares than that of Tulsl Das (1532-1624), 
author of the Bdm-charit-mdnaSj the Hindi equiva- 
lent of the Ramayana, the favourite book and 
justly loved treasure of the people of Northern 
India. He spent the greater part of his long life 
at Benares, and a manuscript of his chief work, 
written about twenty -four years after his death, is 
in the possession of the Maharaja, who is the owner 
of a fine library and an interesting collection of 
old Indian paintings. The monastery {math) where 
the poet lived and the ruinous ghat called after 
his name are near the Asi confluence. During the 
18th and 19th centuries many Hindu authors of 
more or less note, whose names have been labori- 
ously collected by Grierson, resided at Benares, 
the most notable, perhaps, being Gokul Ndthy 
whose Hindi version of the Mahdhhdrata was 
published at Calcutta in 1829, and Hariichandra 
(1850-85), the poet, critic, and journalist. Ward 
notices the remarkable case of Hat! Vidyalankara, 
a learned Bengali lady, who taught the idstras at 
Benares a few years prior to 1817. The Sanskrit 
College issues a periodical called The Pandit ^ which 
deals with Sanskrit texts. 

The pundits of the sacred city probably are still 
the most learned in India, but they are so intensely 
conservative that most of them will have nothing 
to do with modem notions, and so are losing influ- 
ence over the young men of these days, who cannot 


shut their eyes and ears to the signs of the times. 
Mrs. Besant’s College, already mentioned, has 
been organized to teach a modernized Hinduism 
of a broad and liberal kind. In connexion with it 
there is a Girls’ School attended by about 120 
high-caste girls. 

6 . Missions.— The long-continued labours of the 
European missionaries settled at Benares for nearly 
a century deserve notice. The Church of England 
Mission was established in 1817, and in the same 
year the Baptists of Serampore formed a branch 
of their organization under charge of an Eurasian 
agent. The work of the London Missionary 
Society began four years later. The Wesley ans 
established a mission about 1880. The chief mis- 
sionary institutions are in the suburb of Sigra. 
The college founded in the 17th cent, by Raja Jay 
Singh, who established the observatory, has passed 
into the hands of the Church Missionary Society. 
The missionaries have done much good service in 
the cause of secular education, especially during 
the years prior to the foundation ot universities in 
1857. Since that date their institutions have been 
overshadowed by those immediately under the 
Department of Public Instruction. The direct 
outcome of missionary eftbrt in the way of con- 
versions of adults ^pears to be very small, and 
it is obvious that Benares must always present 
special difficulties to the preacher of Christian 
doctrines. 
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Vincent A. Smith. 

BENE-ISRAEL (more correctly B’nei- Israel 
i.e. * Children of Israel’). — By this name 
is designated a body of Jews inhabiting the 
Bombay Presidency of - India. The community is 
important in its numbers, amounting to some ten 
thousand souls, and remarkable in its character, 
A number of peculiar religious usages among them 
reward careful attention. 

I. Origin and history. — No historical records of 
their past are possessed by the Bene-Israel. The 
legend preserved by them as to their arrival in 
India is to the effect that in long bygone times 
seven men and seven women were cast by a ship- 
wreck on the Indian coast at a point some thirty 
miles south of the island of Bombay. Many 
of the less fortunate of their company were 
drowned in the disaster, and their bodies when 
washed ashore were buried by their comrades 
in two tumuli — those of the men in one, and 
those of the women in the other. These mounds 
the Bene-Israel still show in the vill^e of Nau- 
gaon (or ‘New Village’), near the Collectorate 
town of Alihag. The fourteen survivors, as they 
increased in numbers, are said to have spread 
j themselves throughout the villages of the Konkan, 
i in the neighbourhood of their first Indian home, 
i In these places they practised chiefly the trade of 
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oil-pressing ; and this avocation, coupled with their 
habit of observing Saturday and giving their oxen 
rest from the oil-mills on that day, gained for 
them among their Hindu neighbours the name of 
Shobumr Tell, or ‘ Saturday Oil-men,’ whereby they 
distinguished them from their own Hindu oil-men, 
who rested their bullocks on Mondays, and were 
therefore called Somvar Teli. This name is in use 
to the present day. 

It is worthy of note that, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the spot which the Bene- Israel 
claim as the place of their first landing in India, 
there used to exist an important seaport and 
emporium of trade, which was frequented by the 
ancient navigation hailing from the Egyptian, 
Arabian, Persian, and other ports. It was known 
by the name of ‘Chemur * (pronounced ^Tsemvur), 
and was almost certainly the ‘ Simulla’ or ‘ Timoula’ 
of Ptolemy the geographer (A.D. 150) and others. t 
In Buddhist inscriptions it appears in the form 
'Chemula,’ Chinese travellers have called it 
‘ Tchi-Mo-Lo ’ ; Arabic writers, ‘ Saimur ’ and 
‘ Jaimur.’ It is represented by the present insig- 
nificant village and port of Revadanda, dating from 
the time of the Portuguese, and situated some two 
miles from the older site, the sea having receded 
owing to the silting up of the creek. The caprices 
of local misrule at one period closed this ancient 
ort to foreign trade, and this perhaps may have 
een the means of cutting off the Bene-Israel 
from further opportunities of contact with their 
people elsewhere ; for they present the appearance 
of a community who, having up to a certain point 
preserved intercourse with the main body of their 
nation, were at some stage in their history separ- 
ated from the same, and left to develop in their 
own independent way. They differ greatly even 
from the better known Indian remnant of their 
people inhabiting the Malabar coast. ^ For example, 
the latter, owing doubtless to their having pre- 
served the means of communication with their 
brethren in other parts of the world, have retained 
their knowledge of Hebrew, whereas the Bene- 
Israel had, till lately, lost all knowledge of their 
ancient tongue. 

Though ranking among the fairest of the people 
of the country, the Bene-Israel, as to complexion, 
share the colour of the inhabitants of India. In 
most of their habits and modes of life and dress 
they have also accommodated themselves to the 
ways of the land they live in, and they speak the 
Marathi vernacular. Till lately they nave wholly 
rejected the name of ‘Jew,’ even to the degree of 
regarding the title as a stigma if applied to them, 
and have insisted instead on the appellation ‘ Bene- 
Israel.’ Some would account for this by supposing 
that at some time or other the adoption of the 
latter title may have served to screen them from 
persecution by Muhammadans; but it is, on the 
whole, more probable that the origin of the name 
is to be sought in some more positive source. 
One’s eyes naturally turn to the lands which first 
received the deportations of the Israelites of both 
captivities, and which continued for many cen- 
turies to be the centre of the life of Israelites both 
of the ten tribes and of the two tribes last taken 
captive. J. Briihl t relates that in Persia he found 
the Jews almost invariably calling themselves 
* Israel’ instead of ‘Yahddi,’ and he believes it 
very probable that many of the Jews of Persia and 
of Kurdistan (which is partly under Persian and 
partly under Turkish rule), as well as numbers 
of the Nestorian Christians, § are descendants of 

* See Yule-Burnett, Mobson-Johson^ Lond. 1903, 210 f. 

+ The author of the JPeriplus Maris Erythrcei (a.d. 247) refers 
to it as ‘ Seraulla.’ 

t The Ten Tnbes ; Where are They ? London, 1880. 

5 For the Israelitish descent of many of the Nestorian Chris- 
tians of Kurdistan, see, besides Bruhl, Babbi Benjamin il, Eight 


the ten tribes. There are several cogent reasons 
for connecting the early Jews of India with those 
of Persia as to origin. Early navigation made the 
transit between Persia and India easy. Again, 
in South India the Jews of Malabar are found 
located side by side with an historic body of 
Christians, no less unique in character than them- 
selves, known as the Christians of St. Thom6, and 
these, if not actually derived originally from 
Persia, as some would have us believe,* were at 
any rate in their early history most intimately 
associated with that country, as is witnessed by 
the discovery of three ancient Persian stone 
crosses, t and also by the well-known fact that 
this community long drew its presiding bishops 
direct from Persia itself.^ There is therefore no 
difficulty in believing that Persia, the depositing 
ground of the Israelites of both exiles, and the 
place in which they were long massed together 
in the greatest numbers, and where, also, in later 
times they were not infrequently subjected to 
severe persecutions, § may have been the country 
which furnished Indian shores with many a con- 
tingent of Israelite immi^ants. These would 
probably have been, after all, but the successors of 
many earlier Hebrew pioneers who had passed to 
I and fro along the well-known trade routes to India, 
for purposes of merchandise. ^ It is, however, at 
the same time right to mention that some have 
believed the Bene-Israel to be an offshoot of the 
Jews of Yemen (Arabia Felix). 1| Against this not 
impossible, or, indeed, altogether unlikely view, 
may be set the fact that no marks of intimacy or 
tradition of any common origin survive to the 
present day; nor is there traceable much that is 
common to the Yemenite Jews and the Bene-Israel 
in their distinctive observances. IT To the un- 
biased observer the Bene-Israel suggest themselves 
as the descendants of Hebrews who at their first 
introduction into India must have made somewhat 
free alliances with the women of the land (as, 
according to ancient pre-Talmudic Hebrew practice, 
there was hardly a bar to their doing **), and thus 
an infiltration of Indian blood into their community 
would have taken place at an early stage of their 
sojourn in India. This was doubtless soon suc- 
ceeded by a rigid practice of allowing marriage 
only with members of their own body— a rule which 
the example and influence of the Hindu caste 
system around them would have tended to en- 
courage, and to which they have doubtless ever 
since most strictly adhered. 

At the present time no Hindu caste could be 
more exclusive in regard to this custom of allowing 
racial intermixture than the Bene-Israel. They 
outban and stigmatize at once as Kdld Israel, or 
‘ Black Israel,’ all offspring of mixed unions. Such 
are not allowed at communal feasts to sit in close 
proximity to the rest of the community, or to 

Years in Asia and Africa, pp. 93-96 ; also, Athelstan Riley, 
TM Archbp. of Cant. Mission to the Assyrian Christians 
(8.P.C.K., London, 1891), p. 6, footnote. 

* See G. Milne Rae, Syrian Church in India (Edinburgh, 
1892), pp. 16-26. 

t Ib. pp. 114-130. 

t The Jews of China, whose early connexions were with 
Persia, entered China by sea, via India, if tradition be correct. 

§ As in the year a.d. 468, under Firuz (or Peroz), ‘ The 
Wicked.* 

B Wilson, The Bene-Israel of Bombay : an Appeal, also Lands 
of the Bible, ii. 668. Kabbi J, Saphir, like Dr, Wilson, considers 
that the physiognomy of the Bene-Israel resembles that of the 
Jews of Arabia (see Eben Saphir, p. 43). 

^ The Bene-Israel possess a tradition that they came to India 
from ‘ the northern provinces.’ This, Mr. Haeem S Kehimkar 
would interpret of the Gahlsean northern parts of Palestine, and 
he thinks that the Bene-Israel may have come direct to India by 
way of Ezion-geber and the Red Sea, for Jews settled in Galilee 
just before the Christian era. See Wyse, History of the 
Hebrews* Second Cormnonwealth. 

** See Dt 2110*14 ; also Smith’s DB, s.v. ‘ Marriage,’ From 
Dt 23<i*8 may be inbrred what might be done in regard tc 
foreigners other than the Ammomte or Moabite, 
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intermarry with any except their own class. An 
analogy would seem to exist between the Bene- 
Israel and some other more or less unique Jewish 
communities, such as the Falashas of Abyssinia, 
the Jews of K’ai-feng-fu in China, the Jews of 
Yemen, and some among the so-called ‘ Black 
Jews ’ of Malabar, all of whom, while they manifest 
unmistakably the presence of the Hebrew stamina, 
reveal no less clearly traces of some intermixture 
with the people among whom they have sojourned. 
In the case of the Bene-Israel there is a character- 
istic type pervading the whole community which 
bespeaks the genuine Hebrew stock from which 
they have undoubtedly sprung.* * * § 

2. Religious customs.—It would be expected 
beforehand that a people with the antecedents we 
have described would exhibit much that was 
peculiar and interesting in their religious customs, 
when they again came into notice ; and this is 
certainly the case with the Bene-Israel. 

Three characteristic Hebrew observances which 
never died out among them first claim notice. 
These are (1) the practice of circumcision, (2) 
the keeping of the Sabbath, and (3) the retention 
in memory of at least part of the great Jewish 
formula, the Shema' Yisrael (commencing, ‘ Hear, 
0 Israel, the Lord our God is One Lord ! ’). For 
want of a liturgy they were accustomed to use, in 
their ignorance, the words of the latter formula on 
every occasion of their religious gatherings, repeat- 
ing the sentence several times over. We have 
noted their acquirement of the title Shanvdr Teli 
(‘Saturday Oil-men ’), on account of their unyoking 
their oxen on Saturdays in observance of the Jewish 
Sabbath. A further distinctive habit which has 
clung to them, though some are dropping it now, 
is the custom of wearing side-locks of their 
hair (nhNs), in reference to Lv 19^ 21®. To this 
custom the fashion commonly adopted of shaving 
most or all of the rest of the head is wont to give a 
peculiarly exaggerated appearance. 

{a) Fasts and festivals.— k regular sequence of 
religious seasons, fasts, and festivals has been in 
vogue among the Bene-Israel, and these when 
examined are found to coincide remarkably with 
the usual festivals and fasts of the Jews. They 
were preserved, however, wholly under Indian 
names, the latter being often connected with some 
special kind of food partaken of, or abstained from, 
on the occasion of, or being given on account of 
the festivity or fast, bearing some resemblance to, 
or coinciding in point of time with, some Hindu or 
Muhammadan observance. Thus, the Feast of 
Tabernacles (kept, however, a fortnight out of 
time) was known as the ‘ Feast of partaking of 
Khir,’t a kind of confection made of new rice, 
sugar, scraped coco-nut, and spices. The Day of 
Atonement was termed ‘Fast of Door-closing, 
because on this day all rigidly shut themselves up 
in their houses, wearing white clothing even to 
their very caps, and avoiding converse or contact 
with others. Purim was called ‘Feast of Holi,’§ 
because the time of keeping it coincided with a 
Hindu festival of the same name (one of rowdy 
and debased character), observed at the same 
time. Passover was known as the ‘ Festival of 
Jar-closing,’ H the jar being one containing a sour 

* A thoroughly good idea of the appearance of the Bene-Israel 
may be gained from the excellent portraits from photographs 
given in the JE under heading * Beni-Israel.* Two out of the 
three 8\ nagogues shown there, however, do not belong to the 
Bene-Israel. 

t Khincha Saij.. 

J Diir/alnui/ia Sav>. Rabbi J. Saphir (Ehen Saphir^ p. 46) 
says that he was puzzled to account for this name till he be- 
thought himself of a prayer entitled anycr nV'ya n*?En (‘ prayer 
of the shutting of the gates’)* forming part of the concluding 
section of the Service of the Day of Atonement in the Modern 
Jewish Prayer Book. 

§ Eolicha Sao>. II Anasi D&khdchd Sapk. 


mixture or sauce, to which conceivably a suspicion 
of fermentation or leaven may have been held to 
attach.* The Fast of Ab (for the destruction of 
the first Temple) was characterized as ‘ Fast of 
[partaking of] Birdya,’ f the latter being a sort of 
pulse put into the curry on this day, a vegetable 
diet having been adhered to during the eight 
days previous. The Feast of Weeks had somehow 
dropped out of use.$ 

The festivals and fasts so far mentioned appear 
to form a class of their own among the Bene- 
Israel. They are all alike designated by the word 
san (pronounced to rhyme with ‘ turn ’}, which is 
a Marathi word of Sanskritic origin (a word which 
can denote both ‘ fast ’ and ‘ festival ’). It will be 
observed that the seasons of observance already 
described relate uniformly to the chief and oldest 
Jewish festivals and fasts. There is a further 
set of festivals and fasts, also in vogue among the 
Bene-Israel, which have every appearance of being 
a class by themselves, and whicli have probably 
been superinduced in later times upon their older 
observances, presumably at the instigation of com- 
paratively recent Jewish visitors and reformers 
irom without. § The festivals and fasts now 
alluded to, while relating almost entirely to 
Jewish holidays of later institution, are known 
among the Bene-Israel by names derived from the 
Hindustani language only, such as roza^ of Per- 
sian origin, and ’urs, of Arabic origin. To the 
latter class belong the ten days of expiation ob- 
served by Jews preceding the Day of Atonement, 
on which special penitential prayers called sell- 
hoth are used, ana which, because of their bear- 
ing some resemblance to the long fast of the 
Muhammadans, were called by the Bene-Israel 
Bamzan.W A day after the keeping of Navydchd 
Sanii or ‘ New Year’s Festival,’ occurs the Navydchd 
Bozdf or ‘ Fast of the New [Year].’ It corresponds 
probably to the Fast of Gedaliah, kept by Jews 
on the 23rd of Tishri ; but if so, precedes it by 
twenty days. Two fasts occurring at two different 
seasons of the year are observed under the one 
name of Sabdbi Bozd, the one fast apparently 
corresponding to the Fast of the 10th of Teheth, 
commemorating the beginning of the siege of Jeru- 
salem, and the other to the Fast of the 17th of 
Tammuz, kept in remembrance of the breach made 
in the wall of Jerusalem. The meaning of the 
word Sabdbi is obscure. According to its Hindu- 
stani meaning of ‘ meritorious,’ it might denote 
that the keeping of these additional fasts was 
considered a work of special merit ; or, if referred 
to the Hebrew root 23D ( = to surround), an allusion 
to the investment of the city would be obvious. H 

* The rice-bread almost exclusively used by the Bene-Israel ia 
at all times an unleavened bread, 

t Mrdydchd Sav>. 

i The modern Jewish habit of doubling the first and last days 
of many festivals was not known to the Bene-Israel. 

§ Such a reformer may have been David Rahabi, who is 
•aid by the Bene-Israel to have visited them long ago, and 
to have instituted this reform. He may have come from 
Cochin, where the surname ‘Rahabi’ (signifying ‘Egyptian’) 
still exists in the form of ‘Roby.’ Such an one would have 
doubtless communicated with the Bene-Israel through the 
medium of the Hindustani dialect, only in that case he must 
have visited them subsequently to about a.d. 1400, before 
which date Hindustani (or Urdu) was not a spoken language— 
not, as the Bene-Israel think, 900 years ago. 

|j The Bene-Israel add to these days a special fast during the 
preceding month of Elul (of. Leo Modena [Rabbi of Venice, 
16373, History of the Rites, Customs, and Manner of Life of the 
Present Jews throughout the World [tr. London, 1650) : ‘There 
fore do they begin on the first day of Elul, which is the moneth 
immediately going before, to think of Acts of Penance ; and in 
some places, they rise before day, and say Prayers, make Con- 
fession of their sins, and rehearse the Penetentiall Psalms. 
And there are many amongst them, that Indict themselves 
Fasts, do Penance, and give alms to the Poor, continuing on 
this course, till the Day of Pardon comes ; that is to say, for 
the space of Fourty daies '). 

^ These are the explanations suggested as possible by Mr. 
Haeem S. Kehimkar. The writer of this article would take the 
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A very extraordinary festival, and one now 
hardly observed, was that known as Eliyah hana~ 
hich&^ursj or ‘the Fair of Elijah the Prophet/ 
To keep it the Bene-Israel resorted annually to a 
village-spot in the Konkan, named Khandalla, 
where, according to a legend, Elijah the prophet 
had once appeared to them, and thence had 
ascended to heaven. In date this festival corre- 
sponds to a Jewish one known as the * New Year 
of the Trees ’ nass^n in reference to Lv 

1923*25^ The observance of such a festival as this 
seems indicative of a very prolonged sojourn of the 
Bene-Israel in India ; for such a mixture of know- 
ledge and ignorance in regard to the prophet 
Elijah, and its incrustation into such a practice 
as that mentioned, can hardly have sprung up and 
taken fixed form in a short time.* Hindus are 
accustomed to keep melas, or ‘ religious fairs,’ in 
honour of their temples, and the Indian Muham- 
madans have also similar fairs, called by them 
^urs, in honour of the tombs of their pirs^ or de- 
parted saints ; and the Bene-Israel, in the strange 
custom that we have mentioned, must have been 
adopting the habits of the country. 

(0) Nazirite vow, — Besides these rites and holi- 
days of Judaism in general, the Bene-Israel have 
several interesting customs not so generally in use 
among Jews elsewhere, one of which is an apparent 
survival of the Nazirite vow. A boy in infancy 
is made the subject of a vow on the part of his 
parents.t The cause may perhaps be that for 
long they had no male offspring, or that former 
children had died. From the time when the vow 
is made till the time of its redemption no razor is 

? ermitted to pass over the head of the child, 
n consequence, a lad comparatively grown up 
may often be seen with long hair tressed up behind 
his head after the manner of a woman. When 
the time arrives that his parents feel able to re- 
deem their vow, the hair is shaved off and weighed 
in the scales against gold or silver, or whatever else 
the parents may have before decided to give, and 
the equivalent so obtained is devoted to religious 
urposes. The shaved-off hair, instead of being 
urnt (Nu 6^®), is thrown into some tank or river, 
robably in keeping wdth the customs of Hin- 
us and Indian Muhammadans, who are much 
given to letting their religious ceremonies cul- 
minate in the immersing of something in the 
water, the custom probably having its roots in 
Hindu veneration for the river Ganges, which 
is commonly credited mth the power of re-appear- 
ing in all sorts of impossible places. 

(c) Burning of frankincense, — A custom hardly 
less interesting than the foregoing, and one which 
prevailed till quite lately among the Bene-Israel, 
was the burning of frankincense on a number 
of religious occasions. Quite recently they have 
been dissuaded from its use by their Jewish 
co-religionists of other lands, who have repre- 
sented to them that the practice was a super- 

opportunity of stating here his very great indebtedness to this 
gentleman’s writings for much information embodied in this 
article. Mr. Haeem’s unpretending pamphlet, A Sketch of the 
History of the Bene~IsraeX has thrown a flood of light on many 
an unknown custom among his people. Especially is what is here 
written as to festivals and fasts largely due to his pamphlet. 

* See in s.v. ‘China’ the arguments advanced for a 
very^ early date of the Jewish settlement in China. It is 
significant that the tradition was that the earliest introduc- 
tion of the Jews into China was from the West, by crossing 
the sea, from India. It is no less worthy of notice that the 
MSS of the Jews of China show a connexion with the Jews of 
Persia. 

t Or the vow may have been made before birth, contingent 
upon a son being given. The rite is not confined to lads. The 
writer was himself present when the subject of it was a girl, 
whose hair was shaved off as described above. If this be held 
to show that the vow-ceremony among the Bene-Israel is 
derived from Hindus (among whom such a practice does exist), 
it surely only removes the question of the origin of such vows 
in Eastern lands a stage further back. 


stitious one, copied from surrounding idolatry. 
It is by no means certain, however, that this 
custom had not its own ancient and independent 
Hebrew origin. It is significant that the Jews in 
China had a provision for burning incense in their 
synagogue at K’ai-feng-fu, it being a mark of 
Imperial favour that the incense for the purpose 
was provided free of cost by the Emperor him- 
self. As already mentioned, the tradition was 
that the Jews had entered China by sea, via India, 
in the first instance.* 

An indispensable concomitant in a number of 
the religious ceremonies of the Bene-lsrael is a 
sweet-smeUing herb named sabza, Botanically it 
is the Ocymum pilosnm vel basilicum^ and some- 
what resembles mint. It is much used, also, in 
religious rites by the Indian Muhammadans. A 
sm^er species of the same herb is the Ocymum 
sanctum, or ‘holy basil,’ the well-known sacred 
plant of the Hindus, called by them the tulsi. 
The important place which the sabzd twig occu- 
pies in numerous ceremonies of the Bene-Israel 
suggests the possible idea of its being used as a 
substitute for the hyssop of Mosaic ordinances. 

(f^) Offerings, — Certain religious offerings are 
made by the Bene-Israel which invite careful 
attention. A singular feature in them is the offer- 
ing of goats’ liver or of the gizzards of fowls 
(whichever animals may have been slain on the 
occasion). These portions, after being cooked, are 
brought and offered to the ministrant of a re- 
ligious ceremony, the rest of the flesh of the ani- 
mals slain being eaten by the host and guests 
assembled. It should be observed here that the 
Bene-Israel rarely, if ever, partake of any other 
flesh than that of goats (including occasionally 
sheep) and fowls. Again, a certain confection 
known as malldd (a Persian word), a kind of cake 
or pudding, is used ceremonially by them. The im- 
pression irresistibly conveyed to the observer by all 
this is that these are survivals in this community 
of the ancient meat-offerings of Mosaic times, if 
not also vestiges of ancient sacrifices themselves. 
As a typical example of the way in which the 
various articles mentioned above, including frank- 
incense, sabzd, and malldd, were employed by the 
Bene-Israel in various ceremonies connected with 
festivals, vows, marriage, burial, etc., we may 
quote the following description of the ceremony 
performed at the fulfilment of a vow, as given by 
Haeem S. Kehimkar, in his Sketch of the History 
of the Bene-Israel : — 

‘ A feast was given in the evening in the following manner 
After the invited party came in, a clean white towel or clean 
white sheet was spread on the floor, whereon a dish containing 
malldd, five pieces of unleavened bread made of rice- flour 
besmeared with sweets, twigs of sabzd, and five pieces of the 
cooked liver of a goat, was placed. Another dish containing 
cakes of wheaten flour fried in oil, and wafers of unleavened 
bread also fried in oil, and livers and gizzards of as many fowls 
as may have been killed on the occasion, was also placed there. 
The dish also contained a glass of wine or other liquor as a 
drink-offering ; and several other plates filled with aU sorts of 
fruits were placed upon the sheet, over which they said the 
Kiriyath Ske'tna about a dozen times. , . . After the ceremony 
was over, a handful of malldd, together with a twig of sabzd 
and a piece of each of the articles placed in the dish and in the 
plates, were taken by the man who officiated as priest in his 
own hands, and before presenting these to the lady who had 
made the vow, he asked her what had caused her to make the 
vow. On her giving the reason, she was told that she was free 
from her vow, and the malldd was given to her. The articles 
in the dish and plates were distributed among the party, except 
the pieces of liver and gizzard, as well as the five pieces of 
cakes and wafers, which were kept by the officiating priest for 
himself, while the guests were served with the feast.’ 

(e) Dietary rules, — With regard to dietary rules, 
it was customary with the Bene-Israel either to 
remove the sinew in the leg, in accordance with 
Gn 32 ®*, or, if skill sufficient for this somewhat 
intricate operation did not exist, to reject as food 

* See JE, s.D. ‘ China.’ Note also what is said there as to 
certain customs in use among Chinese Jews pointing to a pre- 
Talmudic origin. 
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the hindquarters of the animal altogether. * Blood, 
fat, animals strangled or maimed by beasts of 
prey, the Bene-Israel shunned altogether as food, 
in regard to fish, they would eat only those which 
had both fins and scales. 

(/) Kiss of peace. — In common with the Jews 
of Cochin, the Bene-Israei preserve the custom of 
parting at their religious gatherings with the Kiss 
of Peace. The custom likewise prevails among 
the Christians of St. Thom 6 in Malabar, and is 
found, again, amongst the East Syrian Christians 
of Kurdistan, t This may be taken as one more 
indication of the probable link of connexion be- 
tween the Jews of India and those of Persia in 
ancient times, especially when it is remembered, 
as we have already mentioned (see above, p. 470), 
that the Nestorian Christians of Kurdistan have a 
tradition of having been originally converts from 
Judaism. In performing the salutation among the 
Bene-Israel, the chief minister first bestows it on 
the most important persons present near to him, 
by receiving the fingers of the outstretched hand 
(the palms held vertically) between his own hands, 
after which the hands of both are simultaneously 
released, and the tips of the fingers of each person 
passed to his own lips and kissed. Those already 
saluted turn to bestow the salutation on others, 
the younger usually seeking it from the older, and 
inferiors from their superiors, till all have saluted 
each other. The procedure continues for some two 
or three minutes, during which an audible sound 
of the lips is heard throughout the synagogue. 

(g) Cup of blessing. — At the close of some ser- 
vices in their newly -revived synagogues a ceremony 
takes place which has been termed by Christians 
who have observed it, ‘the Cup of Blessing.’ J 
A cup, containing a juice pressed from raisins 
for the purpose, is put into the hands of the 
minister, who, after first pronouncing a bless- 
ing over it, partakes of a portion of it. The re- 
mainder is tnen poured by the attendants into a 
large vessel containing much more of the same 
mixture. The shamdsh, or sexton, then passing 
round the assembly, with one or more assistants, 
distributes the contents of the vessel to each 
member of the assembly by means of pairs of 
little silver cups, one of which is being filled while 
the other is being emptied. As to the antiquity 
of this custom it is difficult to pronounce. In 
the opinion of some it is merely the performance 
of the usual Jewish ceremony of the Habddlah 
(nVnan) § in the synagogue instead of in the home ; 
and if so, it may be of comparatively recent intro- 
duction among the Bene-Israel. 

3 . Use of Hebrew names. — The Bene-Israel 
have mostly retained the use of Biblical names, 
but the latter have commonly assumed an Indian- 
ized form, as Banaji for Benjamin, ’Abaji for 
Abraham, and the like. |1 Similarly the names of 

* In regard to China, it is observable that this practice, even 
more than the keeping of Saturday as the Sabbath, attracted 
the notice of the Chinese, so that the Jews were accorded the 
title of Tiao Eiu-Kiao^ ‘ the sect which extracts the sinew,’ 
The writer of the article on * China ’ iaJE iv. 33 deduces from 
this appellation a further argument for the great antiquity of 
the arrival of the Jews in China, for he says, ‘ Rabbinical Juda- 
ism would have suggested more distinctive peculiarities of the 
Jews to the Chinese.’ If so in China, how much more may we 
suppose great antiquity for the arrival of Israelites in India? 

t Note the following from Maclean and Browne, The Catho- 
licos of the East and His PeopZe(S.P.O.K., London, 1892), p. 255 : 
‘One [deacon] goes to the Bema and says a litany; another 
gives the Kiss of Peace to the people, somewhat as at the daily 
services, except that the celebrant first kisses the altar and the 
deacon takes his hands between his own and kisses them, and 
then goes to the sanctuary door and gives the peace to the 
person of highest rank and then to the next, and so on.* 

t Wilson, Lands of the Bible, ii, 672, 

§ A ceremony for placing a distinction or line of demarcation 
between times secular and sacred, as, for example, between 
week-day and Sabbath. 

II A good example is the name of the retired commandant 
who built the first synagogue of the Bene-Israel in Bombay in 


the women receive the Indian affix hal (corre- 
sponding to our Mrs. and Miss) appended to them, 
as, for example, Barahhai, Miriambai^ and the 
like. Where the names of men and women of the 
Bene-Israel are purely Indian, they do not appear 
to be in any case compounded with the name 
of any Hindu deity, as is largely the case among 
Hindus. Surnames (which the Bene-Israel are 
gradually discarding) were formed by the addition 
of the syllable kar (pronounced to rhyme with 
* stir,’ and equivalent in meaning to ‘ inhabitant 
of ’) to the name of the village with which a man’s 
family had become identified in the earlier days of 
Israelite settlement, such as = ‘ resident 

in [the village of] Kihim.’ Dr. Wilson has re- 
marked that at the time when he made his 
investigations the name ‘Reuben’ was the most 
common amongst men, and that the favourite 
Jewish names of Jehudah and Esther were not 
found. Both names have come into use among 
the Bene-Israel now. 

4 . Hindu customs.—Though preserving^ their 
characteristics and religion remarkably in the 
midst of an unfavourable environment, the Bene- 
Israel have not survived their long isolation 
altogether uninfected by the surrounding idolatry. 
Certain domestic customs and usages, too numer- 
ous and intricate to detail at any length, still 
linger among them, more particularly in rural 
parts, and specially among the women of the com- 
munity. These owe their origin purely to Hindu- 
ism, though not all of them are of an idolatrous 
or superstitious character. Such customs are found 
plentifully connected with marriage ceremonies; 
also with occasions of birth, puberty, betrothal, 
sickness, and death.* On an occurrence of small- 
pox, or even during a performance of vaccina- 
tion, the goddess of small-pox, Shltalmdi by nanie, 
is sought to be propitiated by some, and the furtive 
keeping of Hindu idols has not been unknown. 
As to the use of charms, and superstitious usages 
at childbirth, many parallels of a no less debased 
kind could be drawn from Kabbalistic practices 
under the sanction of modem rabbinical Judaism 
(see Birth [ J ewish]). ]^bbi Solomon in his Travels 
mentions that in the year 1846 he saw at Bel- 
gaum (a town in the south of the Bombay 
Presidency) the wives of [Israelite] men in 
the army stretching forth the fingers of their 
hands to the fire and kissing them as they lit 
the lamps. t It is right to say that a great effort 
has been made in recent years by the Bene-Israel 
as a body to throw off all this, and that a great 
change has taken place already. 

5 , Organization. — As to communal organization, 
the Bene-Israel, under the older order of things, 
recognized the authority of a headman, called a 
muqaddam, over each village community where 
sufficient in numbers, whose powers were consider- 
able. He would assemble the community when 
necessary, preside over their deliberations, and act 
as their executive in matters relating to caste- 
discipline or organization generally. Besides this 
officer, there was another (not, however, found in 
every village) named the qasn, meaning properly 
‘ judge.’ To him pertained the religious duties of 
ministrations at religious ceremonies, the perform- 
ance of circumcision, marriage, rites of burial, and 
frequently the slaughtering of animals. With 
the mugaddam and gdzl were associated certain 

1796. His name was Samaji ( = Samuel) Hassaji ( = Haskel, i.s. 
Ezekiel) Divekar (= resident of the village of Dive). _ 

♦ Many of these practices will be found described in BG- 
(Bombay, 1885) xvin. i. 615-635. 

t Travels of Solomon hiyoD), p. 100: U’vn 

nK'io Dr iK'K jpk'j nx Tyi 1846 

.oniM 
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chaugaU^ or ‘elders’ (properly four in number) 
who assisted them as counsellors. At communal 
meetings all adult members had a voice.* 

6. Modern conditions,— It is only in quite recent 
times that the Bene- Israel have emerged into the 
light of history. It is through the observations 
and researches of Christians that they have become 
known, and in fact have been raised to some de- 
gree of education and advancement, and provided 
with their Scriptures and fresh beginnings of a 
knowledge of Hebrew. 

(а) State of transition , — The long centuries during 
which they had previously remained hidden from 
notice can, it may safely be surmised, never have 
their story told. We now see the Bene-Israei at 
the parting of the ways, just as they are reaching 
out towards modem modes of life and culture. 
Their present tendency and aim is to forsake the 
ancient landmarks of the past, which it has been 
the object of this article to try to search out 
and describe. Their present effort is to conform 
themselves in all respects to the ways of modern 
Judaism, choosing as their standard the easier and 
more liberal principles of the Reformed School of 
Judaism rather than the more rigid ones of strict 
Talmudic Judaism, which, indeed, their present 
ignorance of Hebrew would ill fit them to follow. 
While they are in this transition state, it is now 
and then difficult to determine what has been of 
ancient usage among them and what has been 
of late, or of comparatively late, introduction. 
The study is further complicated by the probable 
occasional engrafting that has taken place, upon 
their original observances, of some of later date by 
occasional visitors and reformers at long intervals, 
in the way we have described. Previously the 
home of the Bene-Israel was exclusively among 
the villages of the mainland, extending over a 
tract running parallel with, and southwards for 
some fifty miles of, the island of Bombay. But 
since the establishment of British rule in India 
the Bene-Israel have commenced to migrate largely 
into the city of Bombay, where over four thousand 
of them now reside. 

(б) Occupations, — Formerly, besides following 
their hereditary occupation of oil -pressing, many 
became also owners of land, cartmen, carpenters, 
stone-cutters, and cultivators. Now, in addition 
to these and similar occupations, they are pressing 
forward into positions as office-clerks and mechanics, 
and k* to the services of government, railways, and 
the municipalities ; and some into the learned pro- 
fessions also. In ancient times they displayed great 
prowess as soldiers, and under the East India Com- 
pany rarely failed to rise to the position of non- 
commissioned and commissioned officers. They 
proved loyal to a man to the British at the time of 
the Mutirvy, The new system of ‘ promotion by 
caste reti/rns,’ by which the numerical strength of 
a particular caste is required, as well as intrinsic 
merit, to secure advancement, has served greatly 
to deter a minority like the Bene-Israel from 
now entering to any large extent on a military 
profession. Not many are possessed of wealtn 
at present, and it is a regrettable fact that some 
who at one time were well off have squandered 
their patrimony and become poor. 

[c) Synagogues and worship. — Originally the 
Bene-Israel had no synagogues or houses of prayer. 
The oldest of their synagogues in Bombay (which 
is also the oldest Jewish synagogue in Western 
India) bears the date A,D. 1796. In Bombay they 

* The most modern religious revival amongst the Bene*Israel 
is connected with the names ot a group of Jews from Cochin in 
the early part of the last century. Prominent amongst these 
stands out the name of Hacbam SheUomo (Solomon) Salem 
Shurabbi, who died in 1856, after twenty years spen** m en- 
deavours for the leligious resuscitation of the Bene-Israel (see 
Haeem S. Kehinikar, iiketch^ p, 22), 


have erected, mostly within the last hundred years, 
four or five synagogues of their own, two of which 
are of a permanent character, specially built as 
synagogues, and outside of Bombay eignt or nine 
in different townships. In all of these worship is 
conducted in the modern Jewish manner,* and 
they possess the usual staff of synagogue officers, 
namely, the kazzan^ or reader, the gubbai, or 
treasurer, the shamdsh^ or sexton, etc. ; and use 
the modern Jewish Prayer-Book of the Sephardim, 
They have now procured rolls of the Law, and read 
from them in the usual way. ^ They have, how- 
ever, no kohanim (supposed Levitical priests) ; and 
therefore the few functions assigned to such in the 
usual Jewish ritual have to go unperformed. They 
hardly now maintain their old character for the 
keeping of the Sabbath, for in Bombay and other 
centres of trade they attend offices, factories, and 
workshops in large numbers on that day. ^ Though 
domiciled for a long course of centuries in India, 
they have done nothing to convert their Indian 
neighbours to the faith of the God of Abraham. 
In this respect their inffuence appears to have 
been nil, 

(d) Chief characteristics, — The Bene-Israel are as 
yet but a feeble folk. Nevertheless they possess 
many sterling qualities, which might readily place 
them in advance of many around them. Though 
too ready to be quarrelsome, and displaying too 
great a fondness for liquor on festive occasions, 
especially on the part of the rising generation 
living amongst the temptations of large cities, they 
have always borne a good character for morality ; 
and for courtesy and hospitality they are unsur- 
passed. Their women show considerable aptitude 
as teachers and nurses, when properly trained. 
In regard to religious inquiry, great indolence 
and want of earnestness prevail. Keenness as to 
material progress — and indifference to almost every- 
thing else — seems at present a ruling characteristic. 
A great future in India may he in store for such a 
people as this, if they will live fully up to their 
opportunities. 
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J. Henry Lord. 

BENEVOLENCE.-.!. As A quality of 
HUMAN CHARACTER,--!. The New Testament 
usage.— The NT writers are concerned mainly 
with practical morality. They make no attempt 
to frame a system of ethics. In studying one of 
the NT virtues, accordingly, we need hardly try 
to reach a scientific definition of it. We ought 
rather to note the working in it of the ultimate 
principle of NT morality, viz. love, and to trace 

* Their services are in Hebrew, a language which many can 
now read, but hardly any can understand. Some creditable 
efforts have been made of late years to provide service-books 
having the Hebrew interleaved with Marathi. The daily service- 
book thus treated is a handsome volume, produced at some 
expense 
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tlie phases of character and conduct in which its 
presence is marked. 

In considering the operation of the supreme 
principle of love, we find one hroad distinction. 
The object of love is man in his twofold aspect as 
a possessor of sacred rights and as a creature of 
manifold needs. On the one hand, accordingly, 
love requires the fulfilment of justice. A man 
must be protected in all the rights of his humanity, 
inasmuch as he is no mere thing or chattel, hut a ' 
being made in the Divine image, and meant for 
the Divine fellowship. On the other hand, with 
equal emphasis the rIT declares the obligation of 
benevolence. Our fellow-men are sacred not merely 
in their rights, but in their needs ; and we are 
bound by the principle of love not merely to 
defend the former, but to meet and relieve the 
latter. The needs of men are meant to evoke the 
virtue which we designate by the term ‘ bene- 
volence,* and by the other cognate words which in 
various aspects develop its meaning. 

In the NT the following aspects of benevolence 
are the most clearly marked : — 

(1) xPVO’rdTTjs. — This beautiful term may be 

rendered by our word ‘ benevolence,* giving us the 
idea of a disposition in which there is nothing 
harsh or bitter, because the love of self has been 
swallowed up in a love larger and more compelling. 
In such a disposition there is a fountain of good- 
will which flows forth freely and spontaneously 
in emotions of loving-kindness and deeds of help- 
fulness. Closely parallel is the term * benignity,* 
by which, indeed, is rendered in the 

Eheims version of Gal 5^^. It suggests a character 
large in charity, tolerant in judgment, gentle in 
speech, of ripe wisdom in the affairs of the soul, 
finding its delight and its reward in the comfort 
with which it relieves distress. Our familiar word 
‘kindness,’ however, brings us nearest the heart 
of this very lovely phase of character. It is the 
very hall-mark of love (1 Co 13"*). It has close 
affinities with forbearance and long-suffering (Ro 2^, 
2 Co 6®). It is its very nature to be patient and 
hopeful, and not to be turned aside by the fro- 
wardness and thanklessness of those whom it 
would help. Its conspicuous contrast is ‘severity’ 
(Bo IP^). Not, indeed, as though severity were 
reprehensible ; l3ut only that under the limitations 
of human insight, kindness ought to prevail, while 
severity must be kept within the restraints of love. 
Kindness in thought, word, and deed is the homely 
yet hard requirement of the NT law of love. 

(2) d7a^a)(ri}v97.— This may best be rendered ‘good- 

ness ’ (Bo 15^S Gal 622, Eph 5^, 2 Th P^), in the sense 
of active goodness or ‘beneficence’ {bonitas). It 
emphasizes conduct, while emphasizes 

disposition, ‘ XPW'^^V^ is potential ayadwa-Tlfvn ] ; 
dyadojcrijvyi is energizing xp^o-r6r'j7s * (Lightfoot on 
Gal 522). Kindness issues in goodness, and is a 
characteristic of it. It has often been remarked 
that dyadwiTdvT} does not occur in classical Greek, 
and that the virtue it expresses is not to be found 
in the Greek ideal of character. It has no place, 
for instance, in Aristotle’s famous account of the 
‘ high-minded ’ man. The fieyaXb-pvxos will, indeed, 
confer benefits. He will do so, however, not from 
the love of man as such, but from a sense of what 
is suited to the artistic completeness of his charac- 
ter. In the NT, man is looked at under the light 
of the Divine love, and duty is construed from the 
point of view of the Divine purpose. The God- 
like man, accordingly, is the good man, in whom 
love manifests itself as a ceaseless beneficence, 
which is a finite reproduction of the infinite good 
ness of God. The good man, unlike the fieya\6 
^uxos, thinks not of himself in his beneficence, save 
as the recipient and the steward of the Divine 
bountifulness. 


(3) eidoKla and edvola, — The former describes the 

gracious will, which is the source of the benevo- 
lent deed (Eph P* 9, Ro 10\ Ph The latter 

is applied to the inner spring of conduct, which, 
viewed from without, might seem mechanical or 
compulsory. Even slaves may redeem their en- 
forced labour from the taint of servility by 
performing it with goodwill to their masters as 
part of a Divine service (Eph 6’). 

(4) (piXavOpioirLa . — Benevmence has for its object 
every sentient creature, and thus includes kindness 
to animals. Its proper object is, however, man, 
whose greatness, as a being made in the image of 
God, is combined with the frailties of the ‘ fleshly ’ 
side of his nature ; and in this connexion it is de- 
scribed as ‘philanthropy.’ With singular felicity 
the NT speaks of the ‘ philanthropy of God’ (Tit 3^). 
Ordinarily, the term is applied to the love which 
man owes to his fellows (Ac 27® 282). These 
references show that philanthropy has a less dis- 
tinctively Christian note than goodness. It is 
exhibited W those who have not known the love 
of God in (Jhrist. In this virtue Christianity has 
not made an absolutely new discovery. It has 
rather recovered and reinforced a native energy 
of human nature, which, amid terrible defacement 
of the Divine image, has not lost all trace of its 
original and prototype. 

(5) d7rX6r7js. — ‘It is not exactly liberality . . . 
it is the quality of a mind which has no arrUre^ 
pensie in what it does ; when it gives, it does so 
because it sees and feels the need, and for no other 
reason; this is the sort of mind which is liberal, 
and God assigns a man the function of fxerahtbvaL 
when He bestows this mind on him by His Spirit ' 
(Denney in Expos, Gr, Test, on Ro 12®). Liberality 
describes benevolence in its absorption in the need 
which it relieves. It has a finer quality than the 
corresponding virtue described by Aristotle {Nic. 
Eth. bk. iv. ch. i.). A parallel to our Lord’s word, 

‘ It is more blessed to give than to receive,’ may, 
indeed, be found in Aristotle’s sentence, ‘ It is 
more distinctive of virtue to do good bo others 
than to have good done to you.’ Yet there is a 
significant difierence. In the one, liberality is a 
product of a Divine grace, and awakens a Divine 
gladness. In the other, it is an artistic achieve- 
ment, and awakens an aesthetic delight. In 
Aristotle’s whole account we do not find ‘ a word 
about benevolence, or love to others, as prompting 
acts of liberality. We find no other motive but 
the splendour (/caX6i') of the acts themselves ’ (Sir A. 
Grant, Aristotle's Ethics, ii. 60). 

In the teaching of Jesus benevolence is not dis- 
cussed, but it is depicted with consummate skill 
in His parable of the Good Samaritan, in whose 
action kindness and goodness, goodwill, philan- 
thropy, and liberali^ are exquisitely blended. 
In the character of Jesus no aspect of benevol- 
ence is wanting, xp^'^'^'n^ is seen in His bearing 
towards those who were excluded from the respect 
of men, dyadoiyadvrj is illustrated in the whole 
ministry of Him who ‘went about doing good.’ 
eiifdoKla characterizes His attitude towards ail men, 
even those who rejected Him, His (pLXavBpiaTrla, 
breaks through all barriers of race or creed or 
artificial conventionality. His dTXdrrjs pours forth 
endless benefits, physical and spiritual ; He be- 
stows not merely life, hut abundance. This virtue, 
which Jesus thus portrayed and exemplified, He 
laid upon His disciples as a sacred obligation. 
There must be no limit to their liberality (Mt 10®). 
Only by ceaseless beneficence can they realize the 
privOege of sonship toward God, for He is ‘ kind unto 
the unthankful and bo the evil’ (Mt 5*®*“*®, Lk 6®®). 

2. Its place in the history of ethics. — Benevolence 
is nob an isolated ethical unit It is an element in 
the organism of virtue, and gives tone and quality 
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to the complex of virtues which constitute the 
character as a whole. The value of an ethical 
system, like that of an individual character, may 
he estimated by the place which benevolence occu- 
pies in it To trace the varying recognition of 
this virtue in the history of ethics would be to 
write the moral history of man. A few steps in 
the gieat development may here be indicated. 

(1) Greek ethic.— We have seen that benevolence 
does not appear in those systems which reflect the 
life of citizenship in the independent and intensely 
aristocratic free cities of the Hellenic world. The 
reason is that man as man has not yet arisen on 
the view of the Greek moralist. He is thinking 
of life within the limits of a Greek city. The 
intellectual and aesthetic interests prevail. There 
is room for patriotism. Self-interest must yield to 
the claims of the State. But goodwill to man, 
the obligation of helpfulness to all the children 
of need, and the ‘enthusiasm of humanity,’ have 
scarcely dawned on the Greek mind in its quest 
for ethical completeness. When the independent 
city falls, and the barrier of its walls is levelled, 
men are able to look abroad, and to discern more 
clearly the bonds that connect them with their 
fellows. The age of the great individualistic 
philosophies marks the entrance of benevolence 
into the circle of the virtues. Epicureanism (q.v,)^ 
indeed, might seem to be selfish and destitute of 
sympathy. It may be urged, however, that its 
primary impulse was humanitarian, and that its 
true purpose was to deliver men from the spiritual 
bondage in which their souls were sunk. Its gospel 
of arapa^la was proclaimed to a despairing world by 
men who, like Epicurus and Lucretius, were full 
of sympathy for tneir fellow-sufferers (see Masson, 
Lucretius^ 307, 321). Yet it is in Stoicism {q.v.) 
that we find the first explicit recognition of bene- 
volence. The high ethical rank of Stoicism has 
been universally recognized. Its description of 
humanity as an organism,— -often in Seneca and 
Epictetus with striking verbal resemblance to the 
language of St. Paul, — its ample assertion of the 
value of man as man, its emphasis on the duty of 
boundless helpfulness, its beneficent influence on 
social reform and Koman jurisprudence, indicate a 
great advance in the moral history of man. 

At the same time, the failure of Stoicism is as 
evident as its triumph, (a) Its ideal is empty and 
unrealizable. Stoic cosmopolitanism is no more 
than a formal unity of men as beings possessed of 
reason. 

* What is meant by a ^tXavOptaTrCa that is not fertile in special 
affections to individual human beings, affections which adapt 
themselves to their special character and the special relations 
intp which they are brought And what is meant by an organic 
unity of mankind in a iroAtreta tov xoo-jxov, if the reason that is 
to hind them together be taken merely as a common element in 
the nature of each, which connects them m spite of their differ- 
ences in other respects?' (Caird, Evolution of Theology in the 
Greek Philosophers, ii. 126). 

(6) It failed to exemplify in the details of life 
the very virtue which it was the first to introduce 
into the ethical ideal. It proclaims a universal 
bond and a world-wide sympathy. It too often 
exhibits a revolting hardness and inhumanity. 

‘The framework or theory of benevolence might be there, 
but the animating spirit was absent. Men who taught that the 
husband or the father should look with perfect indifference on 
the death of his wife or his child, and that the philosopher, 
though he may shed tears of pretended sympathy in order to 
console his^ suffering friend, must suffer no real emotion to 
penetrate his breast, could never found a true or lasting religion 
of benevolence ’ (Lecky, European Morals, i. 191 f.). 

(2) Christian ethic . — The requirement of a ‘re- 
ligion of benevolence ’ is satisfied in Christianity. 
(a) Christianity was the fulfilment of the OT 
reli^on, which was marked by an intensely social 
spirit. No doubt, the limits of this social impulse 
were fixed by the Jewish nationality. At the same 
time, the great prophetic ideas of the righteousness 


and grace of God, and of the supreme worth of 
morality as compared with ritual, were seed sown 
in the soil of humanity which could not fail of 
fruit. They found their glorious harvest in the 
‘new commandment’ of love, set forth by Jesus 
as the law of the Christian fellowship, (d) Chris- 
tianity is fundamentally the life of Christ. His 
character made one deep and ineft’aceahle impres- 
sion upon His followers. They felt that He loved 
men. They worshipped Him ; and they believed 
that they could truly honour Him only when they 
oured forth on others the love of which they had 
een the recipients. Benevolence in the Christian 
religion is more than the precept of a teacher, 
more even than a lovely example. It is the very 
Spirit of Jesus, breathing upon those who adore 
Biim, and quickening them to a life like His. 
(c) Christianity is the consciousness of redemption. 
God is in Christ reconciling the world to Himself. 
The Christian is a citizen in the Israel of God, 
which includes Gentile as well as Jew. He is a 
member of the household of which God is Father, 
and which therefore has room for all the children 
of men. To accept Jesus as Saviour and Lord is 
to recognize all men as the objects of the Divine 
benevolence, and to be pledged to its service in 
the interests of humanity. The NT abounds in 
exhortations to benevolence (1 Co 13, Eph 5*, 
Col 3^S Gal 5^^ 6S 1 Jn 3^^ 4’"®). The everyday 
life of the Christian lies within the concentric 
circles of <pi\a5eX(f>la and (fnXavdpioirLa. The Chris- 
tian character presents a new type of virtue ; and 
in it benevolence shines resplendent. The failure 
of Stoic cosmopolitanism is met by the triumph of 
Christian benevolence. Instead of being abstract 
and unreal, Christianity is practical and concrete. 
Instead of being cold and nard, Christianity has 
sanctified the emotional side of human nature, and 
has made love (iyirvi not Ipws) a virtue, nay, the 
sum of virtue, and the dynamic of all the virtues. 

Christianity proved more effective than Stoicism 
in suppressing or mitigating great social evils, e.g. 
the exposure of infants, the gladiatorial combats, 
slavery. Above all, Christianity has established 
the paramount claims of love. In spite of many 
sins committed by Christians against the spirit of 
love, the religion of Jesus has succeeded in binding 
the obligation of benevolence upon the conscience 
of the race. 

After Christianity lost the fervour and freshness 
of the Apostolic age, it was invaded by the parallel 
influences of Stoicism and Judaism, and became 
dominated by a legal spirit. With the entrance of 
legalism, the virtues tended to lose their character 
as elements in a living, spiritual whole, and were 
subjected to a process of definition and classifica- 
tion, Love ceases to he the sum of virtue. It takes 
its place as one of the three theological virtues ; 
and to these are added the four virtues of the old 
Greek lists, revised with more or less success by 
theologians like Origen, Ambrose, and Augustine. 

These lists were elaborated throughout the 
mediaeval period not without real ethical insight, 
and in them benevolence was amply recognized. 
From the emblazoned ceilings and walls of churches, 
from the carved pillars and porticoes of palaces and 
market-places, from the pages of poets like Dante 
and divines like Aquinas, the appeal for practical 
goodness went forth. These exhortations were far 
from ineffective. ‘ Nothing shows how the Church 
of the 13th and 14th centuries had instilled the 
mind of Jesus into the peoples of Europe like the 
zeal with which they tried to do their duty by the 
poor, the sick, and the helpless ’ (Lindsay, History 
of the Reformation, i. 141). It was a grave defect, 
however, to substitute lists of duties and virtues 
for the organization of virtue through one con- 
trolling principle. There was also the danger of 
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over-empliasimng one isolated virtue, till it should 
become a curse rather than a blessing. 

In this way benevolence drew to itself an ex- 
aggerated devotion, which had the effect of filling 
Europe with mendicants and sturdy idlers. 

The Reformation was a reaction from legalism. 
It was a return to primitive Christianity, which 
was not an ecclesiastical system, but a life in 
fellowship with Christ. Christianity made a new 
beginning in its Divine task of educating and 
regenerating humanity. It is not, however, in 
one crisis that mankind is brought to its goal. The 
principle of the Reformation—the spiritual fellow- 
ship 01 man with God— had to be applied in ail the 
fields of man’s moral activity ; and this implied a 
process of centuries. The reco^ition of the fact 
that virtue, as a spiritual reality, cannot be dis- 
membered and articulated into a code makes its 
practice far harder than under a legal system. 
This is specially true of such a virtue as bene- 
volence, when it is no longer defined and limited 
hy a series of outward actions, but has regained 
its place as an organic outcome of love, boundless 
in scope and infinitely varied in exercise. 

The very success of the Reformation, moreover, in 
breaking the formal unity of mediaeval Catholicism 
and emphasizing the narrower unities of family 
and society, as well as the sacredness of the in- 
dividual, made the problem of benevolence the 
harder. To maintain it against the perennial 
selfishness of man, and to apply it amid the in- 
creasing complexities of modern civilization, remain 
the tasks of the moralist and the social reformer. 

(3) The ethic of the 18th century , — It was in- 
evitable that the abandonment of the principle of 
outward authority should raise in the most acute 
form the question as to the sanctions of morality. 
If moral precepts do not rest on the authority of 
the Church, from what do they derive their obliga- 
tory character t Why, in particular, should men 
be required to surrender their individual preference 
to further the advantage of others? The moral 
problem, accordingly, for a hundred years of post- 
Reformation thought, during which individualism 
held the field in psychology and ethics, turned 
mainly upon the q^uestion of benevolence. Is it a 
radical instinct of human nature ? If not, how has 
it come to occupy the place which common opinion 
assigns it ? The controversy was waged, mainly, 
in England. Hobbes states the question. He finds 
man’s primary condition to be that of appetite and 
desire. All man’s natural tendencies are ‘self- 
regarding.’ The jus naturale ‘is the liberty each 
man hath to use his own power as he will himself 
for the preservation of his own nature ’ {Leviathan^ 
ed. 1839, ch, xiv.). A vivid picture is drawn of the 
evils to which the exercise of this natural right 
would expose humanity ; and a strong appeal is 
made for the surrender of individual independence 
to the rule of the sovereign. 

Such a cynical estimate of human nature could 
not but provoke reply. Shaftesbury distinguishes 
two classes of natural tendency, some being directed 
to the good of others, and some to that of self. 
Virtue lies in the due proportion of these two sets 
of natural instincts, a proportion discerned by the 
special faculty of the mord sense. Hutcheson even 
more forcibly vindicates the reality of benevolence, 
and resolves all virtue into it. Butler^ in like 
manner, argues for the disinterested character of 
benevolence, and regards it as ‘ the sum of virtue.’ 
All these thinkers are under the control of in- 
dividualism ; and, from the point of view of 18th 
cent, individualism, the only possible question was ; 
‘Is benevolence one among the tendencies and 
impulses which are found in the individual human 
being ? ’ To this question, the answer could only 
be a simple ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ When, however, indi- 


vidualism began to give way, and an organic view 
of society to take its place, a fresh study of human 
nature, and of the ‘ good ’ corresponding to it, had 
to be made. The psychology which enumerates 
faculties, instincts, etc., has been abandoned. Man 
is no longer viewed as a mass of tendencies, among 
which benevolence may be enumerated. He is a 
living being, a true organism, or ‘ unity in differ- 
ences.* His moral nature has been formed W a 
long process of education and discipline. This 
histone development has disclosed the deepest fact 
regarding man’s moral nature, viz., that, when 
man is most ‘ self-regarding,’ he is least himself ; 
that he reaches his true being only when he aban- 
dons the point of view of the isolated individual, 
and goes out to his fellows in self-forgetfulness, 
and so enriches his own personality through sharing 
their experience. 

Benevolence, therefore, is not an instinct about 
which it may be disputed whether we do or do 
not possess it. It is the very energy of the soul, 
according to its highest excellence, in a perfect 
life. We come back, accordingly, by another path 
to the dictum of Hutcheson and Butler that bene- 
volence is ‘the sum of virtue,’ or rather to the 
position of the NT that ‘love is the fulfilling of 
the law.’ The 20th cent, has begun by accepting 
the organic principle, and has addressed itself 
with deep seriousness to the task of its practical 
application. Amid schemes of social amelioration, 
however, we need constantly to remember that 
benevolence cannot be made to order. It is be- 
gotten of the sense of membership in a society, 
which cannot be constructed by any sociological 
machinery, however ingenious. The message of 
Christianity is that this society exists. It has 
descended out of heaven from God. It consists 
in the fellowship of those who have surrendered 
themselves to the Divine love in Christ, and are 
impelled and quickened by a debt whose magnitude 
grows the more loyally they discharge it. Bene- 
volence, as a social energy, cannot live unless it be 
revived at the springs of the Divine philanthropy. 
As the inspiration of the individual life, it must be 
derived from, indeed it consists in, the constraint 
of the love of Christ. 

II. As A Divine attribute,---!. Its place in 
the character of God.— Consideration of the moral 
attributes of God can be fruitful only if two 
principles are borne in mind, (a) The attributes 
are not ‘things’ or ‘forces.’ It is a profound 
mistake first to isolate them, and then to en- 
deavour to relate them to one another logically or 
mechanically. They exist in the unity of the 
Divine character, and are partial manifestations of 
its inexhaustible wealth. (6) They are not to be 
viewed as given, in their truth and fullness, in man, 
and then applied to the Divine character as copies 
or reflexions of what they are in human nature. 
The moral attributes of God are to be learned, 
primarily, from the revelation which Christ has 
given, in His own person, of the Being whom He, 
alone among men, perfectly knew. The God whom 
we know in Christ is love. This is the absolute 
truth of His nature, in the light of which eveiy 
aspect of his character is to be viewed. His love is 
scarcely to be classed among His attributes. It is 
rather the central principle in which they all 
meet, the spiritual power from which each derives 
efficiency. 

* Wisdom is its intelligence ; might its productivity ; the entire 
natural creation and the entire revelation of righteousness in 
history are the means by which it attains its teleological aims 
(Martensen, Dogmatics^ 99). 

In pursuing its teleological aim, which _ may be 
defined as the Kingdom of God, the Divine love 
follows two great lines of action. In the first place, 
it requires the vindication of righteousness. The 
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‘rights’ of every creature must be maintained; 
that is to say, every creature must be preserved in 
the fulfilment of its special vocation, and guarded in 
its realization of its own proper nature. These rights 
are sacred. The violation of them must be marked, 
in the administration of the universe, by definite 
retribution. The harmonious development of the 
vast and delicate order of the universe, by the sub- 
jection of every part to the living Will which 
animates the whole, is an essential interest of the 
Divine love. In the second place, the love of God 
manifests itself as goodness, or benevolence. It 
is pledged to the task of furthering the good of 
every creature. God has brought the universe into 
being as the means of His self-revelation ; and it is 
only by His revelation of Himself to it that it 
reaches its perfection. His love takes shape in 
ceaseless goodness, pouring forth benefits in pro- 
portion to need ; and, in this constant communica- 
tion, its own glory and blessedness are eternally 
increased. * It is the nature of goodness to possess 
its own fullness only in communication, to have 
only as it gives’ (Martensen, op. cit. 98). It is 
important thus to connect the Divine benevolence 
with the aim of the Divine love. The Divine 
benevolence is part of the operation of the Divine 
love, which, from the beginning of creation, has been 
preparing a world in and to which God could fully 
reveal Himself. It signifies His goodwill toward 
all the creatures of His power. His determination 
to bless them according to their utmost capacity, 
and to bring them to the highest perfection of their 
nature. His love is not altered by the fact that 
man, the head of the lower creation, has rebelled 
against Him. Rather it has become stronger and 
deeper, in view of the unspeakable tragedy of 
human sin. The goodness, which is marked in all 
creation and providence, has become the mercy 
whose crowning manifestation is the Cross of 
Christ, 

The Biblical usage confirms this view of the 
relation between the benevolence of God and the 
highest aim of His love. The OT believers are 
m:ofoundly convinced of the goodness of Jahweh. 
But they do not mean by the Divine goodness such 
a sentiment as a pantheistic cestheticism might 
attribute to God. By goodness they mean a quality 
of the Divine character which comes into operation 
as God pursues His great aim of redeeming and 
blessing His people. Even when physical nature is 
summoned as evidence of the Divine goodness, it 
is viewed as the sphere wherein God carries on His 
redemptive work ; and the goodness of God mani- 
fest therein is an argument for confiding in His 
faithfulness to His saving purpose and in His 
ability to carry it to completion. More commonly, 
the goodness of God is manifest in the lives of those 
whom He is preparing for Himself. Often the 
Divine goodness has high spiritual qualities, and 
is expressly referred to as an element in redeeming 
grace [e.g. Ps 23® 25*^ 65^). Verbal references to 
the goodness of God are much less frequent in the 
NT. Its main theme is the love manifest in Christ. 
The goodness of God is an aspect of that gracious 
working whereby He leads men to the knowledge 
of His Son (Ro 2 ^ 11 ^-). 

2 . Its operation in creation and providence.^ — 
Christian apologetic is not bound to construct a 
complete theodicy. It must make the love of God, 
proved in Christ, its presupposition and its starting- 
point. Thence it must review the life of nature 
and of man, and seek to exhibit the evidence it 
finds therein of God’s wise and benevolent working. 
If it can show that, in creation and providence, 
God’s goodness has been operative, preparing the 
way for the triumph of His love, its task is suffi- 
ciently performed, even though it cannot produce 
an intellectual solution of every mystery in the 


Divine dealing with men. The evidences of the 
Divine goodness are such as these : — 

( 1 ) The adaptation of the physical universe to the 
development of man , — By its resistance to human 
effort, quite as much as by its fertility, it furthers 
the physical, intellectual, and moral well-being of 
man. By its beauty and its wonder, as well as by 
its pathos and decay, it quickens man’s sense of the 
unseen, deepens his capacity for worship, and gives 
him intimations of his immortality. 

( 2 ) The competence of human nature for a Divine 
vocation . — The powers which man possesses fit him 
for the service of God, and the blessedness of fellow- 
ship with Him. While being, in one aspect, him- 
self a part of physical nature, man is able to live 
above natural conditions, to penetrate to the sig- 
nificance of the world, and make it the home and 
the instrument of his spirit. His dependence upon 
his fellows prepares him for a social good, wider 
and richer than could be attained by any merely 
individual achievement. There are traces, ^ growing 
ever clearer with the progress of humanity, that 
man is capable of a higher fellowship and a nobler 
blessedness than that which can be obtained in the 
most cultured human society. 

( 3 ) The organization of human life for ideal 
Tieeo^.— The history of the growth of the various 
forms of organized human iSe exhibits the powers 
and destiny of man. In the Family, he learns to be 
human, and finds in love, trust, reverence, and self- 
denial the very glory of humanity. In the State, 
he is called and enabled to serve his fellow-men, 
and to save his life by losing it. In the Church, 
he breathes the atmosphere of the love of God, and 
enters upon the blessedness of a Divine Sonship, 

(4) The direction of human history towards the 
goal of the Kingdom of Goc?.— The goodness of 
God is seen in His education of the race by the long 
teaching of experience, and by the moral discipline 
of ages. The slowness of the process may not be 
wholly explicable; but, at least, it is not incon- 
sistent with the goodness of God, who is not slack, 
as some men count slackness. The cosmic move- 
ment of the great Divine design must, in any case, 
be slow. 

(5) The training of individual character . — The 
necessity of connecting the idea of the Divine benevo- 
lence with that of the saving purpose of the Divine 
love is specially urgent here. The benevolence of 
God is seen not in a promiscuous bestowal of good 
things, but in the steadfast pursuit of His gracious 
purpose, which seeks, by common beneficences of 
every day, and by significant dealings in judgment 
and mercy, to bring men into the Kingdom. 

Christian experience has learned, in communion 
with Christ, that God is love. Under the illumina- 
tion of this thought, it surveys the whole field of 
nature and of human history, and discovers therein 
unfailing tokens of the presence and operation of 
the Divine goodness, 

3 . Its vindication in view of objections.— Three 
great facts traverse the argument for the goodness 
of God : pain and death and sin. Many who do 
not doubt the Being of God are brought by these 
terrible realities into grave perplexity and profound 
spiritual distress. It ought to be admitted that a 
complete intellectual solution of the problems thus 
raised is impossible under the conditions of our 
present experience. In view of them, we ought to 
occupy the true ground of Christian theology, as 
that is given in Christian experience. Deeper 
than the deepest analysis of pessimism, Chris- 
tianity pierces to the need of man, and finds that 
need met in Christ. God is love because, in Christ, 
He saves and perfects men. Here is a fact of 
experience, which outweighs the facts that seem 
to impugn the goodness of God. Living in this 
experience, the mind is able to maintain its con- 
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fidence in God, even under the strain of ignorance 
and doubt. Pain and death and sin come within 
the scope of the Divine purpose, and we have 
warrant to believe, though no human calculus can 
adjust every detail, that they subserve the Divine 
end. 

Pain is a terrible reality. It has, however, such 
noble uses that we can well understand how a good 
God might fnclude it in the scope of His working. 
When, moreover, it is not merely borne as an 
infliction, but taken up as a ministry, the last 
shadow of inconsistency with the Divine goodwill 
is removed. ‘ It not only passes into the category 
of good things, but it becomes emphatically the 
good" (Hinton, The Mystery of Pain^ Ilf.). 

Death fills the world with sorrow. Yet two facts 
counterbalance its desolation. In the first place, 
the ultimate source of its terror, viz. the separa- 
tion from God, of which, to the sinner, it is the sign 
and seal, has been removed. For those who have 
accepted the reconciliation the terror of death no 
longer exists. In the second place, death, like 
pain, becomes no longer in any sense an evil, when 
it is accepted as a service. Interpreted by the 
death of Christ, death becomes the crowning service 
of the living, for the deepening and expansion of 
the life of others. The principle of vicarious suffer- 
ing runs through the whole universe, and reaches 
its highest application in the life of man. 

Such considerations are not available to heal 
entirely the hurt of the human heart. Enough of 
mystery remains to foster a deep humility and a 
tender and catholic sympathy. In thus binding i 
human beings in the bonds of mutual compassion, i 
Death fulfils one of its most precious functions. 

Sin is the most awful fact, the most terrible 
mystery of the world. To the question, how a 
benevolent Supreme Being could permit the en- 
trance of Sin into His world, there can be given no 
complete answer. The fact of sin can be met only 
by the fact of redemption. Christianity does not 
solve the speculative question, but it meets the 
^iritual need with the message that God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world to Himself. To enter 
into the experience of reconciliation is not to be 
put in possession of a theoretic proof of the con- 
sistency of the existence of sin with the Divine 
benevolence. It is, however, to be^ enabled^ to 
wrest from sin, which seemed utterly incompatible 
with the existence of goodness in God, the pro- 
foundest testimony to the presence and supremacy 
of love in the Divine character. Without sin, we 
eould not have known the depth of our need, and the 
uttermost of our dependence upon God. ^ Without 
sin, we could not have known the exceeding great- 
ness of His love, and the uttermost of His capacity 
for sacrifice. Without sin, as a fact in the experi- 
ence of men, we could not come so close to tnem 
in sympathy, and could not become partakers of 
Christ’s sufierings. 

From all survey of the operations of the Divine 
goodness, we return to the experience of redemp- 
tion. The Being who spared not His own Son, 
but delivered Him up for us all, is good, of 
unerring wisdom and untainted holiness. From the 
character of God, as it is known in Christ, we pass 
to a judgment upon the whole universe, and declare, 
with unclouded assurance, that it confirms the con- 
viction of faith that God is good. 

Literature. — P. Kropotkin, Mutual Aid\ 1904 ; Leslie 
StephenfScience oj JSthtcs^^ 1907, p. 210 ff. ; Sidgwick, Methods 
of Ethics'^ f 1907, pp. 238-263; Drummond, Ascent of Man, 
1894, p. 275 ; Butler, Sermom, i. and xii. ; Lecky, Hist, of 
European Morals^, 1888, vol. i. ch. i. ; H. W. Clark, The Chris- 
tian Method of Ethics, 1908, p. 157 f.; J. Clark Murray, ^Tand- 
booJc of Christian Ethics, 1908, p. 91 ; art. ‘ Love,’ in EDS. 
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BENGAL. — 1 . General description. — The Pro- 
vince of Bengal, or, as it is sometimes designated, 


Lower Bengal, is that portion of the Indian 
Empire comprising the lower valleys of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra. In its original form the Pro- 
vince occupied the region lying between 19® 18' and 
28“ 15' north latitude, and between 82“ and 97" east 
longitude. Since the British occupation the bound- 
aries have been several times re-arranged- In 1874 
Assam (wh. see) was constituted a s^arate admini- 
stration ; in 1905 the boundaries of Bengal, Assam, 
and the Central Provinces were re-constructed, the 
eastern portion of the old province of Bengal, con- 
taining the Dacca and Chittagong divisions with 
the Districts of Kajshahi, Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri, 
Rangpur, Bogra, Pabna, and Maids, being, with 
Assam, constituted a new province under the name 
of Eastern Bengal. The present province of 
Bengal proper is bounded on the north by Nepal 
and Sikkim ; on the west by the United and 
Central Provinces; on the south by the Bay of 
Bengal and portions of the Madras Presidency; 
on the east by the new Eastern Bengal-Assam 
province, from which it is divided by the rivers 
Ganges and Madhumati; on the east by Burma 
and hilly country occupied by independent tribes ; 
on the south by the Bay of Bengal. 

The following table shows the area and population of th8 
new provinces as at present constituted 



Area in 


Eeligions. 

Province. 

Square 

Miles 

tion. 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Others. 

Bengal Proper 

110,054 

60,728.818 

89.267,801 

9,027,063 

2,428,948 

Eastern Bengal 
with Assam 

101,147 ! 

80,788,134 

11,619,674 

17,823,129 

1,445,431 


This rearrangement of boundaries came into effect after the 
completion of the Census of 1901 ; and as it is now impossible 
to rearrange the details of the religious statistics to correspond 
with the present position, it is more convenient to treat the 
rovince as it was constituted prior to the partition in 1905. 
he physical conditions of the region are much diversified. It 
consists of the alluvial plains forming the valleys of the two 
great rivers ; of the crystalline plateau of Chota Na^ur, and 
the hills extending from the south-east towards the Ganges at 
Rajmahal ; the narrow strip of alluvium forming the commis- 
sionership of Orissa ; and, lastly, a portion of sub-HimaJayan 
region including the sanatorium of Darjlhng, and the rough 
hilly country on the Burma frontier. 

2 . Name and historical geography.— The name 
of Bengal, derived from the Skr. Vahga, does not 
appear in Muhammadan or Western literature 
before the latter part of the 13th cent., when it 
took the place of the earlier title, Lakhnaoti (Yule, 
Anglo-Indian Gloss, s,v . ). The name Vanga was in 
early times strictly applied to the country stretch- 
ing south-east from Bhagalpur to the sea, in other 
words, to the Delta formed by the lower reaches 
of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. The Pro- 
vince is usually divided into four sub-provinces 
—-(a) Bihar to the west, including the ancient 
kingdom of Magadha, which is now represented 
by the Districts of Patna, Gaya, and Shahabad, 
with its capital at Raj agriha, some thirty miles 
north-east of the present city of Gaya. North of 
the Ganges was Videha or Mithila, now included 
in the Districts of Darbhanga, Saran, Champaran, 
and North Muzaftarpur. The south portion of the 
last-named District constituted the small kingdom 
of Vaisali. To the east lay Anga, including the 
modern Districts of Monghyr, Bhagalpur, and 
Puraniya (Purnea). From the religious point of 
view Bihar is important as the place of origin of 
both the Buddhist and the Jaina faith. (6) Bengal 
Proper, which occupies the deltaic region. In the 
time of the Mahdbhdrata, North and East Bengal, 
with Assam, formed the kingdom of Pragjyotisha, 
or, as it was called later, Kamarupa. East of Bengal 
Proper lay Vanga, which gave its name to the pro- 
vince, its population living principally in boats, 
and represented by the modern Chandals. (c) 
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Orissa, the old name of which was Kalihga, 
stretchiii| from the mouth of the Ganges to that 
of the Krishna. In later times the name Kalihga 
was applied only to the Delta of the Godavari, 
while that of the Mahanadi became known as 
Utkala or Odra, whence the modern name of the 
sub-province was derived, (d) Chota Nagpur and 
the Tributary States of Orissa, a region of hill 
jungle inhabited by tribes of non- Aryan origin, 
parts of which were known to Muhammadan writers 
as Jharkhand, ‘ the jungle region,’ which the lords 
of Northern India never attempted to occupy. 

3. Modern geography.— The Province may be 
described generally as consisting for the most part 
of the lower valleys of the great rivers, the Ganges 
which enters it on the west frontier and passes 
through it diagonally, and the Brahmaputra 
which, after forcing its way through a break in 
the Himalayan chain, flows through Assam and 
the eastern portion of the Province. These allu- 
vial tracts are flanked by a series of highlands— 
to the north the outlying lower range of the 
Himalaya ; to the south-west the hilly region of 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa; to the east the hilly 
tract of Tippera, which is the boundary between 
the Province and Burma. 

4. The plain country. — The Province thus dis- 
plays great diversities of aspect and climate, which 
nave aflected the ethnology, social character, and 
beliefs of the people. Beginning from the west, 
where the Province marches with the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, we have the sub- 
province of Bihar, divided into two portions by 
the Ganges. To the extreme north is the submon- 
tane strip, part of which constitutes the Tarai, or 
region of fen and forest beneath the lower slopes of 
the Himalaya ; south of this is the Gangetic zone, 
a country with an ancient civilization, large towns, 
and a well-developed system of agriculture. This 
is the finest and most healthy part of the Pro- 
vince, a country producing wheat, sugar, and the 
other staples characteristic of the upper valley of 
the Ganges, and supporting a number of indigo 
factories managed by Europeans, whose industry 
has in recent years suffered grievously through 
competition with the artificial dye prepared in 
Germany. The people here are a fine, manly, 
sturdy race, many of whom used to enlist in the 
old sepoy army, but now find occupation as porters 
and messengers in Calcutta. Bihar south of the 
Ganges is a less fertile country, which, except in 
the neighbourhood of Gaya, has only recently come 
within the influence of Aryan civilization. The 
physical appearance and beliefs of the people 
indicate intermixture with the non-Aryan races 
occupying the adjoining plateau of Chota Nagpur. 
Passing eastward along the valley of the Ganges, 
we gradually reach the dank steamy Delta, the 
product of the great rivers which here enter the 
sea. The compact mud villages of Bihar here 
give place to little thatched hamlets, each hidden 
within a plantain clump or grove of shady trees. 
Rice is the staple crop and the universal food, 
instead of the wheat, barley, and millet which 
support the peasant of Bihar, The people, though 
their intelligence is sharper, have little of the 
manly vigour and independence of the Biharis. 
They belong, in fact, to ditterent race-types (see 
below, § 6). Where the Delta advances into the 
Bay of Bengal is the great forest swamp of the 
Sundarbans, a network of rivers and estuaries 
enclosing numerous islands, which are often half 
swamp. ^ This region has hardly any permanent 
population save a few fishermen, hunters, and 
woodcutters, who brave the malaria and wild 
beasts which its jungles contain. The Orissa 
Delta farther south is the work of three rivers, 
the Mahanadi, Brahmani, and Baitaram (which 


see). These rivers, as they approach the sea, 
deposit masses of silt which raise their beds above 
the level of the surrounding country, with the 
result that it becomes a water-logged swamp, a 
network of creeks and muddy channels, forming 
a district pregnant with malaria. 

5. The hill tracts.— To the student of ethnology 
and primitive religion the most interesting portions 
of the Province are the plateau of Chota Nagpur, 
the hill tracts which rise above the Orissa Delta, 
and the tangled region of hills which separates 
the Province from Burma. Chota or Chtitia 
Nagpur consists of a confused mass of hills, 
plateaux, and ravines interspersed with jungle, 
which forms the most easterly extension of the 
hill country of Central India and of the Central 
Provinces abutting on the Gangetic valley near 
Bhagalpur. This and the hill tracts of Orissa to 
the south-west form the last refuge of the Dra- 
vidian and Munda races, and are occupied by 
non-Aryan tribes like the Santals, Hos, Oraons, 
and Kandhs, who still preserve their original 
languages and beliefs comparatively unaffected 
by the Aryan immigrants from the west who 
colonized the plain country beneath them. 
Similarly, the Chittagong hill tracts on the 
eastern frontier are inhabited by Maghs, Chak- 
mas, Tinaras, and Kukis, races of Mongoloid 
stock, wno ‘ build their houses on bamboo plat- 
forms raised ten feet from the ground, and 
cultivate on the jMm system ; that is to say, 
they make clearances in the jungle, and, when the 
trees and undergrowth which they have cut down 
become sufficiently dry, they bum them; then, 
after the ground has been softened by rain, they 
dibble in seeds of rice, cotton, maize, melons, and 
yams, all mixed together ’ (Gait, Census Rep. 1901, 
1. 81). In the Tarai at the base of the lower 
Himalaya we find a malarious tract occupied by 
primitive tribes like the Tharus, or immigrants from 
Nepal or the hill country. 

6. Ethnological character of the people and 
their languages. — The races inhabiting the Delta 
of the Ganges and its tributaries from the confines 
of Bihar to the Bay of Bengal have been included 
by Risley in the Mongolo-Dravidian or Bengali 
division, one of the most distinctive types in India, 
characterized as regards its Mongoloid element by 
a high cephalic index, in other words, included 
within the hrachycephalic class, while the breadth 
of the nose suggests an infusion of Dravidian 
blood. In Western Bengal the Dravidian element, 
as might be expected from the fact of this part 01 
the Province abutting on the Dravidian stronghold 
on the Chota Nagpur plateau, is predominant; 
while to the east the form is modified owing to 
closer contact with the Mongolian race which 
probably entered Bengal down the valley of the 
Brahmaputra. To the west, again, in Bihar, the 
type assimilates to that of the Aryo-Dravidian 
prevailing in the upper Gangetic valley. This is 
characterized by a longer form of head and a 
narrower and finer moulded nose. In the hill 
tracts to the south the Dravidian type is pre- 
dominant, that of a race distinguished by short 
stature, long form of head, plentiful hair, with 
the nose very broad and depressed at the root. 
From the point of view of ethnology, therefore, 
the population is of very mixed origin. The 
Dravidian type, which was probably that of the 
earliest inhabitants of the country, has been over- 
laid and modified in various degrees by the Aryan 
type, which worked its way from the west down 
the valley of the Ganges, and by the Mongoloid 
races who advanced down that of the Brahma- 
putra. There is no ethnical frontier, such as 
impassable rivers or mountain ranges, serving 
bo control the movement of the population 
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from one end of the Province to another. The 
Ganges, and in a lesser degree the Karatoya, the 
old sacred river which divided Bihar from the rest 
of Bengal, did in some degree effect this purpose 
(O’Donnell, Census Report^ 1891, i. 38); but the 
divisions thus formed did not remain permanently 
distinct. The same may be said of the languages, 
one dialect merging gradually and almost imper- 
ceptibly into the next. The vast majority of the 
people {94 per cent.) now speak one or other of 
the tongues of the Aryan family, of which the 
most important are Bengali to the east, Hindi to 
the west, and the Oriya of Orissa to the south. 
The second group of tongues is that known as the 
Munda, spoken by the Santals, Hos, and cognate 
tribes. ^ These represent only 3*54 of the total 
population. Still less numerically important are 
the languages of the Dravidian group, of which 
the most numerous speakers belong to the Oraons 
(wh. see) and allied tribes ; and the small Tibeto- 
Burman element used by tribes on the northern 
frontier towards Nepal or eastward in the direction 
of Burma. 

7. Statistics of religion. — The diverse ethnical 
characteristics of the people are reflected in the 
variety of the religions which they follow. The 
population recorded at the last Census is distri- 
buted among the chief religious denominations as 
follows : — 

Hindus . . 49,687,362, being 63*3 % of total. 

Muhammadans 25,495,416 „ 32*48 „ 

Christians , 278,366 „ ’36 „ 

Animists . 2,780,468 „ 3*54 „ 

Buddhists . 237,893 „ ‘30 „ 

Others . • 13,905 „ *02 „ 

8. Animism. — It will be convenient to deal first 
with Animism, the most primitive form of the 
religion of Bengal, and the basis of the beliefs 
which are held by the majority of the people. 
But, as it appears in the Census returns, the term 
is used in a sense different from that usually 
accepted by writers on primitive religion. This 
form of belief is founded on the conception adopted 
by primitive man, ‘ that every object which had 
activity enough to aftect him in any way was 
animated by a life and will like his own.’ It 
was, however, found impossible to obtain correct 
returns of an indefinite, amorphous religion like 
this, for which those who hold it have no special 
name, and which merges so directly into Hinduism 
and into Islam in its most debased form that the 
line dividing it from either of these faiths is 
uncertain. Hence, in the returns of those who 
are represented as professing Animism only those 
persons were included who followed a tribal re- 
ligion, or worshipped tribal gods quite distinct 
from those of the orthodox Hindu pantheon. On 
the other hand, the great majority of the lower 
classes, whose religion is to a great extent of an 
animistic type, and even those members of the 
purely animistic tribes who lived at a distance 
from their tribal headquarters, were recorded as 
Hindus. Hence the Animists of the Census really 
represent only the well-organized non-Aryan or 
Dravidian or Mongoloid tribes, such as Santals, 
Mundas, or Oraons who inhabit the hilly tracts 
to the south-east or east of the Province ; and the 
lower castes of the plain country, whose beliefs 
are of an analogous type, appear in the Census 
returns as Hindus, Tne returns show Animists, 
as thus defined, to be most numerous in the 
Districts of Ranchi and Singhbhum, where they 
represent nearly half the total population, and in 
a smaller proportion in the Santa! Parganas and 
the other hilly tracts of Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 

The characteristics of Animism in Bengal, which 
does not differ to any important extent from 
that found in other parts of Northern India (see 
VOL. 11.-31 


Dravidiaks), have been thus summarized by Gait 
(Census Report^ 1901, i. 152) : 

* There is a va^e but very general belief in some one omni- 
potent being, who is well-disposed tow'ards men, and whom, 
therefore, it is unnecessary to propitiate. Then come a nnmher 
of evil spirits, who are ill-disposed towards human beings, and 
to whose malevolent influence are ascribed all the woes which 
afflict mankind. To them, therefore, sacrifices must be offered. 
These malevolent spirits are sylvan deities, spirits of the trees, 
the rocks, and the streams, and sometimes also of the tribal 
ancestors. There is no regular priesthood, but some persons 
are supposed to be better endowed with the powers of divi- 
nation than others. When a calamity occurs, one of these 
diviners, shamans^ or soothsayers, is called on to ascertain 
the particular demon who is offended and who requires to he 
pacified by^ a sacrifice. This is done, either by devil-dancing, 
when the diviner works himself into a paroxysm of drunkenness 
and excitement, and then holds converse with the unseen 
spints around him, or by the examination of omens— eggs, 
grains of rice, or the entrails of a fowl. There is a profound 
belief in omens of all sorts ; no journey is undertaken unless 
it is ascertained that the fates are propitious, while persons 
who have started on a 3oumey will turn back should adverse 
omens he met with on the way.* 

It would perhaps be imivossible to find in Bengal 
a single tribe which is in the purely animistic 
stage. Most of the people have come more or less 
under the influence of Hindu missionaries, who 
have introduced among them the nominal worship 
and some of the ritual of the orthodox gods, while 
at the same time the basis of their beliefs is 
some form of Animism, Thus, in the case of the 
Tiparas (Gait, op, cit, i. 186 f.) we have an instance 
of a secluded jungle tribe, some of whose deities 
are of a distinctively primitive type~the numina 
of the forest, which would naturally be regarded 
as objects of dread by people exposed to the 
myriad accidents and diseases which accompany 
the work of clearing the jungle. Thus, Burasa is 
their forest-god, who is old, carries a mace, and 
has his home in the woods. But even here we see 
some signs of Hindu influence when we find that 
his son, the god of death, is coming to be identified 
with the Hindu Yama. Again, among the same 
tribe we find Maimungma, the goddess of paddy 
fields, who, like many of these a^icultural deities, 
has a male consort, Thunai, and Khulungma, the 
goddess of cotton. Deities like these represent a 
much higher stage of culture, when the community 
has cleared the forest and settled down to a life of 
agriculture. In another class of animistic deities 
these Tiparas worship the numina of the powers 
of Nature — Tuima, a river-goddess, who is now 
coming to be identified with the Ganga, or Ganges, 
of the dwellers in the plains ; and Lampra or 
Khabdi, who rules sky and ocean ; and Sangrama, 
the deity who presides over the Himalaya. Again, 
by a natural course of evolution, the agricultural 
goddesses, who are primarily regarded as bene- 
ficent, develop on their chtbonic or malignant side 
into seven goddesses who preside over witchcraft. 

But this assignment of special functions to a 
number of distinct deities is not the most primitive 
form of belief. The earlier conception is rather 
the belief in a host of ill-defined spirits, mostly 
malevolent, to whom no departments in the 
control of human affairs have been assigned. 
Such is practically the religion of the Mundas 
and Oraons (wh. see). The Gulgulias, a wander- 
ing non- Aryan tribe, worship * a host of spiritual 
powers, whose attributes are ill-defined, and who 
are not conceived as wearing any bodily form. 
This at least may be inferred from the fact that 
they make no images, and that Baktawar, the 
tutelary deity of the PatnS. Gulgulias, is repre- 
sented by a small mound of hardened clay set up 
in an earthen plate’ (Risley, Tribes and Castes, 
i. 302). The BhuiySs, again, worship a number 
of communal ghosts with ‘ill-defined functions 
and general capacity for mischief and malevolence ’ ; 
and ‘the vague shapes of ghosts or demons who 
haunt the jungle ana the rock are the real powers 
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to whom the average Kurmi looks for the order- 
ing of his moral and physical welfare’ (i6. i. 115, 
534). 

9. Worship of forest-spirits and tree-spirits.— 
Beginning, then, from what is probably the earliest 
stage, the worship by a tribe of colonists of the 
vague spirits which people the jungle, we find 
among the Juangs, a very primitive tribe, who 
have only quite recently abandoned the wearing 
of a dress of leaves, that Baram, a forest-deity, 
stands at the head of their system and is regarded 
with great veneration, while, just as might have 
been expected, in subordination to him are Than- 
pati, the patron of the village, and Basumati, 
Mother Earth, whose worship marks the adoption 
of a settled village and agricultural life. At this 
stage we also naturally find the worship of trees, 
or rather of the spirits immanent in them, which 
prevails widely among the non- Aryan tribes, and 
xs well established in the lower grades of Hindu- 
ism. Thus, the Cheros and Kharwars sacrifice 
every three years a buffalo and other animals in 
the Sarna, or sacred grove; each village of the 
Kisans has two or more Sa, or sacred groves ; the 
Bhuiyas preserve Deota Sara, or sacred groves, 
which are dedicated to four deities ; in the sacred 
grove of the Mundas, * if a tree be destroyed, the 
gods evince their displeasure by withholding 
seasonable rain’; and ‘every Adllage has in its 
vicinity a grove reputed to be the remains of the 
primitive forest left intact for the local gods when 
the clearing was made ’ (Dalton, Descriptive Eth- 
nology^ 129, 132, 141, 186, 188). Besides the fear 
that the total destruction of the jungle may rouse 
the anger of the tree-gods in case a suitable asylum 
is not provided for them, there is the general belief 
that all tree-cutting is offensive to them. Of the 
Maghs of Eastern Bengal we learn that 
‘ notning but positive orders and the presence of Europeans 
would induce them to trespass on many of the hilltops, which 
were inhabited, they said, by these demons. With the Euro- 
eans, however, they would advance fearlessly, and did not 
esitate to fell the trees, the blame of such sacrilege being 
laid upon their visitors. On felling any very large tree one of 
the party at work upon it was always ready prepared with a 
green twig, which he ran and placed in the centre of the stump 
the instant the tree fell, as a propitiation to the spirit which 
had been displaced so roughly, pleading at the same time the 
orders of the strangers for the work. In clearing one spot an 
orderly had to take the Mh, (felling-knife) and fell the first tree 
himself before a Magh would make a stroke, and was considered 
to bear all the odium of the work with the dispossessed spirits, 
till the arrival of the Europeans relieved him of his burden’ 
{Calcutta RevieWj xxvi. 612). 

We may compare with this superstition the 
early Brahmanical rule, based on primitive ani- 
mistic belief, according to which, when the priest 
cuts a tree for the preparation of the sacnficial 
ost, he places a blade of the sacred darbha ^ass 
etween the axe and the tree, and says, ‘ 0 mant, 
shield it I 0 axe, hurt it not ! ’ {^atapafha Brdh- 
manay tr. Eggeling, SBE xxvi. 164). The wood- 
cutters in the Sundarbans never enter the jungle 
without sending their faqlr in advance, who takes 
upon himself the wrath of the woodland spirits 
(Wise, Notes, 13). The same writer remarks (ib, 
137) that ‘it is a curious fact that one of the latest 
outgrowths of the corrupt Yaishnavism is the 
veneration of trees. The Dervish faqir will not 
permit a leaf or twig to be plucked from the trees 
mowing within the aklmrds ( “ convents ”), although 
flowers are the ordinary ofering at the tomb of a 
mahant (“abbot”).’ 

The non- Aryan tribes have special tree-feasts of 
their own. Such is the Sarhul feast of the Oraons 
(wh. see), when flowers of the Sal (shorea rohusta) 
are collected by the pahdn, or local priest, from a 
remnant of the old forest, which is the home of 
Sarna Burhi, ‘ the old woman of the grove/ who 
corresponds to the Jahir Era and Desauli of the 
Mnndas (Dalton, op, cit, 261). The Oraons have 
a similar feast, the Karama, in which a branch of 


this sacred tree is cut, and planted in the village 
assembly-ground, and the youth of both sexes 
dance round it {ib, 259), The same dance and 
feast in connexion with this tree prevail among 
the Kharwars, Manjhis, and other allied non- 
Aryan tribes of the western Yindhyan and Kaimur 
ranges (Crooke, PR ii. 94 fF,). 

Besides this there is the cult of special trees, 
which marks an advance in the development of 
popular belief. In some cases it is associated with 
totemism, the tree being specially worshipped by 
the tribe or giving a name to some of its sections. 
The Pipal (Ficus religiosa) is held particularly 
sacred. Its trunk is the habitation of Brahma, 
its twigs of Yishnu, its leaves of the other gods. 
The tree is deified under the name of Yasudeva, 
and water is poured on its roots by pious 
people after the morning bath, especially in the 
month of Baisakh (April-May), and when people 
are in trouble ; the Bel (JFgle marmelos) is sacred 
to Siva, its leaves are used in his worship and in 
that of the Saktis, or female powers, and as it is 
the abode of Siva none except Brahmans may use 
its wood for fuel ; hut pious Hindus of the Vaish- 
nava sect will not so much as mention its name. 
The Tulasi (Ocymum sanctum) stands in the same 
relation to Yishnu as the Bel does to Siva, and 
the plant is grown in the courtyards of all who 
specially make him their object of worship. 

‘It is watered after the daily bath, and in Baisakh a pot 
filled with water, which drips through a hole in the bottom, 
is suspended over the plant. In the evening a lamp is lit at its 
foot. Hari [Vishiju] is beheved to be present in it. Its leaves 
are essential for the proper worship of Vishpu, They are believed 
to have a certain medicinal effect in the case of malarial affections, 
and are much used by native practitioners ’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 191). 

The non- Aryan emigrants to Bogra pay similar 
veneration to the plantain tree after reaping the 
rice crop. Goats and pigs are sacrificed to it ; it 
is worshipped before weddings, and after the cere- 
mony the bridal garland is thrown into a bamboo 
clump. The practice of marrying brides to trees 
before the regular service is performed is common. 
It appears to be done either with the intention 
of transferring to the tree any possible dangers 
which may result from the marriage; or it is a 
form of sympathetic, mimetic, or homoeopathic 
magic by which the fertilizing powers of the spirit 
which animates the tree and revives it after its 
winter rest are communicated to the girl (PR ii. 
115 fF.). 

10. Mountain-worship. — The worship of the 
mountain springs from conceptions analogous to 
those which suggest the cult of trees. The hill, 
with its thick jungle, its mysterious caves which 
seem to he entrances to the lower world, the 
danger of accident from a fall from a precipice, an 
avalanche or a falling boulder, the risk of attack 
from wild animals which shelter themselves in its 
recesses— all promote the idea that it is infested 
bjr malignant spirits. Again, as we might expect, 
hills are favourite sites for the worship of the sun 
or other heavenly objects. This was the case in 
Greece, where many of the old hill-shrines of the 
sun have now been taken over by his successor, 
St. Elias (Frazer, Pausanias, iii. 364). Mountain- 
worship is naturally uncommon in the plains, 
except in those places from which a view of the 
mighty chain of the Himalayas can be obtained. 
But it prevails widely among the non- Aryan hill 
tribes, like the Mundas, Santals, and other races 
occupying the plateau of Chota Nagpur, who 
worship a mountain-god known as Marang Burn 
or Bar rahar, ‘the great mountain/ to whom the 
tribal priest ofFers a sacrifice of buffaloes or other 
animals (Dalton, op. cit. 135, 187 f., 199, 210, 214, 
220 f., 257, 321). In the same way the Kisans 
recognize various sacred heights (pat) as devoted 
to their gods (ih. 132). Of the same type is Saru 
Pennu, the mountain-god of the Kandhs. 
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* He is a jealous god, and does not like people to trespass on 
his domain, and the chief object of the worship which is per- 
formed in his honour in April and May is to induce him to 
protect from the attacks of wild animals people whose business 
takes them among the forest-clad hills of the Kandhmals, and 
also to secure a full yield of the jungle products which the 
Kandhs, like most similar tribes, use so largely for food. The 
priests of Saru Pennu are called dehuri^ and the appropriate 
offerings are a goat and a fowl with rice and strong dnnk’ 
(Risley, op. cit. i. 403). 

II. Worship of water-spirits. — The agency which 
causes water to flow is regarded as that of an in- 
dwelling spirit. Hence comes the worship of 
rivers, rapids, cataracts, wells, and streams. Chief 
of all, among the people of the plains, is Ganga 
Ma, or Mother Ganges, who is a heneficent deity. 
Though in origin an animistic goddess, she is now 
recognized by many Hindus as the wife of Siva. 

‘Low caste Hindus,’ i writes Gait {op. dt. i. 190), ‘throw 
offerings of fruits and sweets into the river when bathing, and 
its water is believed to be so sacred that to touch it will purify 
any one. It has special virtue on the occurrence of certain 
yogas^ or auspicious conjunctions of the planets, when large 
crowds assemble on its banks in order to wash and be clean. 
Goats are sacrificed on these occasions, and in some parts they 
are thrown alive into the water, whence they are taken and 
eaten by the Mallahs. Other offerings are the perquisite of a 
special class of degraded Brahmans known as Gangaputra. 
Sometimes the goddess is represented by a simple earthen jug 
filled with water and surmounted by a mango twig, and some- 
times as a female figure with four hands, riding on a makar, or 
fabulous marine monster like a shark. In this form she is 
worshipped by the fishing castes of Bengal Proper, who sacrifice 
white goats to her before starting on a fishing expedition, and also 
on some special occasion, the date of which vanes. Pilgrims 
at Gaya offer their first (rice-cake) to her in the name of 
their deceased ancestors. In the Sonthal Parganas a woman 
worships her on the sixth and twelfth days after giving birth 
to a child. She goes to a river or pond and pours oil on a slab 
of stone, on which she then draws five perpendicular lines, and 
prays for entire restoration to health. Certain ascetics perform 
a special penance in her honour called jalsdin, which consists 
in spending every night in the month of Magh [January-Febru- 
ary] seated stark naked on a small platform erected over the 
river, engaged in such prayer and meditation as their sufferings 
from the cold will allow. The town of Tribeni in Hooghly is 
held to be specially holy because three sacred streams,-— the 
Ganges, the Jamuna, and the Saraswati, — which meet at Allaha- 
bad, here once more separate from each other.' 

In Eastern Bengal the observances are of a 
similar character (Wise, op. cit.^ 1381). The 
Brahmaputra, ‘son of Brahma,’ is less sacred, 
having only a single feast-day on which people 
assemble to bathe on its banks. 

This form of worship seems to have been inde- 
endently adopted by the non- Aryan tribes, who 
ave sacred rivers of their own, tile cult of which 
is not derived from Hindu influence. Thus the 
Kharrias of Singhbhum venerate the river Koil, 
and the Santal depends on the piety of his descend- 
ants that his ashes will be finally committed to 
the sacred river, the Damuda, ‘ to be borne on its 
swift current into the bosom of the mighty ocean, 
whence the race first had its being, and where, 
returning, it fittingly seeks its final rest ’ (Dalton, 
op. cit. 159; Bradley-Birt, Story of an Indian Up- 
land, 285). In these cases the river is little more 
than a vague personality ; but in many cases this 
spirit is personified, and we thus arrive at the host 
01 water-gods who are specially revered among 
the large fishing and boating population of the 
Delta. Thus the deity of the river Tista is sup- 
posed to be an old woman, Bur hi Thakurani (‘ the 
Old Lady’), and ‘is one of the common objects of 
worship {Gramdevata) among the simple pagans of 
the vicinity ’ (Buchanan, in Martin, Eastern India, 
iii. 361). 

‘ Not satisfied,’ writes Wise (qp. cii. 189), ‘with attributing a 
divine character to the rivers of their native land, the Hindus 
have peopled the waters themselves with animistic beings, who 
protect or destroy the un^arded boatmen.’ 

Such is Zindah Gnazi, ‘ the living destroyer of 
the infidel,’ now a Muhammadan saint, but evi- 
dently a promoted animistic spirit [ih, 13 f.). Like 
him IS Pir Bhadr, whose home is at Chittagong. 
According to one legend, he is a deified Portuguese 
sailor who long ago reached the shore by clinging 
to a fragment of a wreck. His dargdh, or ceno- 


taph, is regarded as the palladium of the city s 
here lamps are lighted at night, and pOgrims from 
all parts of Bengal resort to his shrine in obedience 
to a vow, or to obtain the favour and intercession of 
the saint ; while Hindu fishermen regard him with 
as much awe as do the Muhammadans {ih. 14 f.). 
The Mallah boatmen worship a water-god, Koila 
Baba, ‘Father Charcoal,’ described as an old grey- 
bearded personage, who as the ‘navvy of the 
Ganges’ {Gangdjl Jed Belddr) saps and swallows 
up whatever opposes the sacred stream. 

‘ Before casting a new net, or starting on a commercial ven- 
ture, offerings of molasses and seven kinds of grain kneaded 
into balls, are offered to him ; and at the end of the ceremony 
one of the balls is placed on the edge of the water, another on 
the bow of the boat ’ (ib. 347). 

The Patni boatmen never enter on the work of a 
ferry witliout sacrificing a white goat to the river- 
goddess, Gangaji [ib. 358). Another water-goddess 
is Kliala Kumari, ‘the Creek Maiden,’ to whom 
fishermen ofter the first-fruits of their labour {ib, 
393). The most mysterious of these water-deities 
of Bengal is Khwajah Khizr, who by one legend is 
identified with Zn’l-qamain, ‘he of the two horns,’ 
or Alexander the Great, as described in the Qur’an, 
Sura xviii. Others connect him with the proghet 
Elias or Elijah. Whatever may be the real origin 
of his cultus, Khwajah Khizr is supposed to reside 
in the Indian rivers and seas, protecting mariners 
from shipwreck, and visible only to those who 

E erform a forty days’ vigil on the river bank. In 
is honour a raft {herd) made of paper, ornamented 
with tinsel, the prow resembling a female face, 
with the crest and breast of a peacock, is set 
afloat at sunset on a support made of plantain 
stems, when its flickering lights give a picturesque 
aspect to the dark, flooded stream. The person 
launching the raft deposits on the bank some 
ginger, rice, and plantains, which are usually ap- 
propriated by some wretched beggar {ib, 12 f.). 
The basis of the rite, of which Frazer {GBf iii. 87) 
has collected numerous examples, is possibly the 
expulsion of the spirits of evil by launching a raft 
or boat in a river or in the sea. 

12 . Worship of the powers of nature. — The per- 
sonification and adoration of the powers of nature 
are probably later in origin than the animistic 
beliefs which have up to this point been con- 
sidered. The most primitive objects of worship 
seem to be in Bengal purely local — the spirits of 
hill or rock, of the animals which attack the 
wood-cutter, of spring and stream, of all connected 
with man’s immediate wants or occupation. It is 
only at a later stage that he seems to he able to 
generalize and direct his attention to more distant 
powers and energies like those of the planetary 
bodies. 

{a) Sun-worship.— Amoiig the orthodox Hindus 
the sun (Stirya or Graharaja, ‘ King of the planets’) 
has fallen from the high estate which he secured 
in Vedic times, and has now become a mere godling 
or minor god. He is, however, still worshipped, 
especially in Bihar and among the non-Aryan 
tribes of the southern hills. Temples have been 
erected in his honour, the most important of which 
are those at Kanarak, near Puri in Orissa, and at 
Gaya. 

‘The Gayatri, or sacred verse, which each Braliman must 
recite daily, is dedicated to him. Sunday is sacred to him, and 
on that day many abstain from eating fish or flesh ; in some 
districts salt also is abstained from. The Sundays in the month 
of Karttik [October-November] are specially set aside for his 
worship in Bihar and parts of Bengal. The great festival in his 
honour, known as the Chhat Puja, is held on the 6th day of the 
light half of Karttik, when the people gather at a river or pool 
and offer libations to the setting sun, and repeat the ceremony 
on the following morning. They also make offerings of white 
flowers, sandal paste, betel-nut, rice, milk, plantains, etc. 
Brahman priests are not employed, but an elderljf member oi 
the family, usually a female, conducts the worship ’ (Gait, op. 
eit, i. 188). Even Muhammadans join in these ceremonies. 
Sun-worship prevails widely among the non* 
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Aryan tribes. The Oraons (wh. see) identify him 
with Dharmesh, their supreme deity, as do the 
Mundas, Bhumij, and Hos, who worship him with 
offerings of fowls and spirits, and swear by his 
name. The Haris of Birbhtim sacrifice a goat to 
him on some Sunday in spring, and, strictly in 
accordance with the animistic conception, he is, in 
Rajshahi, provided with a female consort, Chhat- 
mata, ‘ the mother of the sixth day rite ^ ; that is 
to say, his festal day, when women make offerings 
at his shrine. 

(b) Moon -worship. — Though all Hindu cere- 
monies are regulated by the rising or setting, the 
waxing or waning of the moon, its worship is much 
less general than that of the sun. Soma in Bengal 
is represented by a figure of a white man sitting 
on a water-lily and drawn by ten horses. With 
his right hand he gives a blessing, and in the 
other he holds a club (Ward, Hindoos ^ ii. 72). His 
cult is common among the non-Aryan tribes. For 
instance, the Kharrias offer to him a black cock 
under the name of Jyolo Dubo ; the Binjhias wor- 
ship him as Nind Bonga ; the Mundas as Chando 
Omal. The Munda legend tells how on one 
occasion the moon deceived the sun, her husband, 
and in his anger he cut her in two j but he after- 
wards repented of his wrath, and allows her at 
times to shine forth in full beauty amidst her 
daughters, the stars (Risley, op. cit. i, 468, 136; 
Dalton, op. cit. 186). The curious rite of expulsion 
of evil by flinging brickbats at the house of the 
person afflicted it is in Bihar connected with 
moon-worship. But it is probable that this is 
merely a suggestion of periodicity in the observ- 
ance, and it is rather to be compared with the 
numerous oases in India and elsewhere, when rail- 
ing at women, stone-throwing, and mock fights, 
especially m connexion with spring customs, are 
regarded as modes of promoting the fertility of 
the crops by the expulsion of the influences which 
cause injury to them (Frazer, Pausanias, iii. 266 f.). 
As in many other places, the moon is regarded as 
the deity who presides over crops, heals wounds, 
and cures diseases, especially those of the eye 
(Gait, op, cit. i. 189; Frazer, GB‘^ ii. 154 ff.). It 
is a favourite object of worship with women, but 
in Bengal no fixed dates are appointed for these 
observances. 

(c) Planet -worship. — Of the' planets the most 
regarded is oani, or Saturn. 

‘He is much dreaded and is carefully propitiated, either on 
Saturdays or on particular occasions when astrological calcula- 
Uons indicate that a visitation from him is to be specially feared. 
He has no image, but is represented by an earthen pot filled 
with water. A seat is placed in front of it, and on it are laid 
five fruits and five flowers. A Brahman priest officiates at the 
ceremony, and the jpra^dd, or offering, which consists of a sort 
of pudding made of flour, plantains, sugar, and milk, must be 
eaten on the spot by the devotees, who must wash their mouths 
carefully before leaving. If any casual visitor should arrive 
whfle the ceremony is in progress, he must wait till it is con- 
cluded, and eat a share of the pra&ad, otherwise he will incur 
the godling's displeasure ’ (Gait, op. cit. i. ISfif.). 

The rule that the sacrifice is to be consumed at 
once in the presence, as it were, of the deity, is 
probably based on the fear that the sacred food 
might be profaned if it were carried outside the 
sanctuary (W. R. Smith, 282 ; Frazer, Pausanias, 
in. 240). Every one present is required to share 
in consuming the offering, In other words, he 
must seek communion with the deity by eating 
part of the sacred meal. 

Rahu, ‘the looser,’ or ‘the seizer,’ is the demon 
who causes eclipses by devouring the moon for a 
time. He must be scared by music or noise, or by 
bathing at a holy place during the eclipse. Rahu 
has now become tne special deity of two menial 
tribes, the Dosadhs and the Dhangars, who 
worship him by walking through a pit filled 
with hot cinders. One of the tribal pnests, be- 
coming possessed by the god walks through the 


fire, and, it is said, escapes injury. Connected 
with this is another function, in which a ladder is 
made of wood, the rungs shaped in the form of a 
sword-blade, up which the priest has to climb, and 
decapitate a white cock tied to the summit of the 
ladder. A fowl of this colour is the appropriate 
oftering to the sun-god. The object of the rite 
appears to be, by a form of symbolic or sympathetic 
magic, to propitiate the deities who control the 
rain and the harvests {PE i. 19f.). 

13 . Earth-worship.— (a) The benign mother . — 
The earth-deity, impersonated as a goddess, has 
a twofold aspect — on the one hand benignant, on 
the other malignant. On her benevolent side she 
is regarded as the mother of all living things and 
the giver of food. In this province she is known 
as Bhudevi, ‘ earth-goddess ’ ; Dharti MM, ‘ Mother 
Earth’; or Basundhara, ‘wealth-hearer’; Amba- 
bachi, and Basumati Thakurani. Pious Hindus 
say a prayer to her on waking in the early morn- 
ing ; the dying man and the mother in parturition 
are laid upon her breast ; when a calf is bom the 
herdsman lets the first drop of milk from the cow’s 
udder fall on the ground. 

‘ On the first day of the month Asayh (June-July) she is 
supposed to menstruate, and there is an entire cessation of 
all ploughing, sowing, and other agricultural operations, and 
widows refrain from eating cooked rice. On the fourth day the 
bathing ceremony is performed, in accordance with the Hindu 
idea that a woman who menstruates is unclean until she bathes 
on the fourth day. A stone, taken to represent the goddess, is 
placed erect on the ground, and the top of it is painted with 
vermilion. The housewife bathes it with turmeric water, and a 
betel-nut is placed on a piece of wood close by. The stone is 
then bedecked with flowers, and offerings of milk, plantains, 
etc., are made ’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 189). The smearing of the stone 
witi vermilion indicates a reminiscence of an older rite of 
blood-sacrifice. 

As will be shown in connexion with the Dravidian 
religion, the popular idea regarding the Earth 
is that her fertility periodically diminishes, and 
must be restored by various methods, the most 
common of which is blood-sacrifice. Among the 
Kandhs (wh. see) the victim was a human being, 
and fragments of the flesh of the victim were 
scattered or buried in the fields to renew the 
strength of the earth-spirit. In other places it is 
supposed that the same result will be attained by 
the annual symbolic marriage of the earth-god- 
dess, and she is accordingly provided with a male 
consort, who is often the head of the grdma-devatdy 
or guardian gods of the village. In Western Ben- 
gal this god is usually known as Khetrpal, ‘ earth- 
guardian,’ or Bhumiya, ‘earth-deity’ (see Dra- 
VIDIANS). 

(5) The earth-goddess in her malignant form . — 
But though the earth-goddess is usually regarded 
as benevolent, she has a chthonic or malignant 
side to her character. While she is regarded as the 
village guardian, and protects the folk and their 
cattle from disease, yet, with the curious incon- 
sistency which characterizes cults of this amor- 
phous kind, she is believed to be the causer of 
epidemics, especially those of a sudden, unexpected, 
or unaccountable kind, such as cholera or small- 
pox. In this malignant manifestation the univer- 
sal earth-mother is the prototype, and probably the 
primitive form of the destructive goddess in her 
manifold forms-— Kali, Devi, Durga, and number- 
less others of the same kind. Her functions, 
again, as the causer and at the same time the 
averter of disease, have become divided into depart- 
ments, and special maladies have been placed in 
charge of one or other of her various manifesta- 
tions. W e thus reach the beginnings of a pantheon, 
when each department of human activity is super- 
intended by a special deity. This result may have 
been reached in Bengal by one of two ways : either 
the local earth-goddess of a particular locality 
gains a reputation by remarkable cures being 
worked at her shrine, and she is accordingly en- 
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trusted with the healing of a special class of 
maladies; or it may mark the aggregation of 
several septs to form a tribe, when, for the sake 
of convenience, the functions of the deities, once 
separate but now revered in common, are dis- 
criminated. 

(c) The small-pox goddess. small-pox deity, 
Sitala, ‘ she that loves coolness,’ so called euphem- 
istically in relation to the fever which accompanies 
the malady, is also known as Basanti Burhi 
(*the old lady of spring’), or Basanti Chan^ 
(‘the cruel spring-goddess’), probably because 
epidemics are most usual at this season. She, by 
a further differentiation of function, is now one of 
seven sisters, the enumeration of whom differs in 
various parts of the Province. Of those usually 
named, Kankar Mata is the most dreaded, but 
happily her attacks are rare ; Phulmata and Pan- 
sahi Mata attack children under the age of seven, 
Badi Mata those between seven and fifteen, Gul- 
salia Mata those of any age. Sitala and her six 
sisters are often represented by seven balls of clay 
placed in a line m a shed erected outside the 
village site, where sweetmeats and flowers are 
offered. In times of emergency the higher castes 
sacrifice goats or pigeons, and the menials pigs.* 
In cases of severe epidemics even the higher castes 
offer swine to the seven sisters; but the wor- 
shippers, who are usually women, employ men of 
some low caste to perform the actual sacrifice. 

The collective worship of the sisters is usually 
subordinated to that of Sitala, their leader, who is 
often represented as a naked woman, painted red 
and mounted on an ass, with a bundle of broom- 
sticks in one hand with which she sweeps away ! 
the disease, an earthen pot under her left arna, and 
a winnowing fan upon ner head. But her image 
sometimes assumes more grotesque forms. 

‘Sometimes the image is a piece of wood or stone with a 
human face carved on it, besmeared with oil and vermilion and 
studded with spots or nails of gold, silver, or brass, in imitation 
of the pustules of the disease. In Jessore and Noakhali she 
takes the form assigned to her in the Pura/^as of a white figure 
in a state of perfect nudity, while in Orissa and Ohamparan she 
is represented by an earthen pot. In Khulna she is regarded 
by the Pods, not merely as the goddess of small-pox, but as their 
main deity ; and if a person is carried off by a tiger, or his crops 
are destroyed by wild animals, it is thought it is because he has 
incurred the displeasure of the goddess’ (Gait, op. Ht. i. 192). 

This appears to show that the limitation of the 
goddess to superintend disease is a later concep- 
tion. Elsewhere she is worshipped only when 
epidemics of small-pox, measles, or cholera^ break 
out, or when children are inoculated or vaccinated. 
Sometimes the image is kept in a temple ; some- 
times it is in charge of priests drawn from the 
lowest castes. But when the higher castes worship 
her they perform the service with the aid of a 
Brahman (Gait, op, cit. i. 192). Her priest is very 
often selected from the Mali, or gardener caste, 
and his treatment of the disease, A\^ich consists in 
fanning the patient with a branch of the sacred 
mm tree {azadirachta indica), bathing the image 
of the goddess to alleviate the fever, and mimbling 
spells of various kinds, has been fully described by 
Wise (op. ci^. 343 f.). ^ 

(d) The cholera-goddess. — Akin to Sitala is the 
goddess of cholera, Ola Bibi, ‘ lady of the flipc,’ or 
Ola Chandi, ‘ the cruel one.’ She is, according to 
Gait (op. cit. i. 193), sometimes represented as 
wearing a gown and mounted on a horse, but 
usually her emblem is an earthen pot placed under 
a mm tree. Her priest is generally drawn from 
the lower castes, and her favourite offering is a 
goat. 

(e) Other deities of disease. — Besides the deities 

* With this pig-sacrifice may be compared the pig of purifica- 
tion at the Greek Thesmophoria (Frazer, Pausanias, iii. 296 ; 
J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to (^eek Pel. 162 f.). Women in 
Greece and elsewhere were often specially selected to offer 
sacrifice (Frazer, op. cit iii. 693, iv. 137). 


of disease already enumerated, there are many 
others, which illustrate the development of Indian 
polytheism from an animistic substratum. Like 
the earth-goddess, they are sometimes provided with 
a male consort. &tala herself is attended by her 
male counterpart, Ghantakarana, ‘ he who has eais 
as broad as a bell,’ or ‘ he who wears bells in his 
ears.’ In the Himalayas he is supposed to possess 
great personal attractions, is worshipped under the 
emblem of a water-jar as the healer of cutaneous 
disease, and is a gatekeeper, or, in other words, 
a minor god on ms promotion to a seat in the 
orthodox pantheon (Pi 2 i. 131). Fever is provided 
with a special godling, Jwara Narayan, and the 
cholera-goddess, Ola-Bihi, has kindred deities of 
the same kind, the Jogini of Orissa, and Did! 
Thakurani of Bardwan. The Bajhansi caste have 
in Chitan Thakrun a special deity who removes 
barrenness in women. Kali, again, ‘the de- 
stroyer,’ develops in her benignant aspect into 
Bakshya Kali, ‘the protectrix,’ who, while she 
brings disease, also repels it. 

14 . Animal-worship.— It is difficult to determme 
how far animal- worship in Bengal is connected with 
totemism, of which there is some evidence (see 
below, § 28 ), and how far it is merely a develop- 
ment of Animism. Here it is practically identical 
with the cult as it prevails throughout Northern 
India. 

(a) Worship of the cow, — In Eastern Bengal the 
cow receives divine honours at least twice a year, 
on the first day of Baisakh (April-May), and on 
the second day of the moon in Jyeshtha (May- 
June). The custom is similar to that of the 
Baisakh Bihu, or cattle-feast of Assam, in which 
on the first day the cattle are mhhed with oil and 
turmeric, and bathed in rivers and tanks ; on the 
second day the owners prepare a feast, invite their 
neighbours and friends, and wear new clothes. 
The remaining five days of the festival, which since 
the Vaishnava reformation has become associated 
with the cult of Krsna, are spent by men and 
women in dancing, beating of drums, and the 
singing of amorous and wanton songs {Calcutta 
Review, xxi. 413). The animal, of course, is every- 
where protected by a most efficient tabu; and 
serious penance, such as marching up one bank of 
the Ganges from the ocean as far as Hardwar, 
where the river leaves the hills, and returning 
eastward along the opposite hank, is imposed on 
any one who 5ays the sacred beast even by mis- 
adventure. But this respect for cows does not 
prevent neglect, starvation, and wanton cruelty. 
Among Aryans the regard for the cow is compara- 
tively modern. In the Vedas we find instances 
of cow -sacrifice and beef -eating (Bajendralala 
Mitra, Indo- Aryans, i. 354 ff.). It does not extend 
to the non- Aryan tribes, and it seems to have arisen 
at a stage of culture higher than that to which 
most of them have attained, when permanent culti- 
vation finally takes the place of the rude methods 
of periodically burning down patches of jungle, 
and sowing the seeds, which is the habit still 
ursued by the less advanced tribes. Among the 
alf-Hinduized Gonds the sacrifice of a cow is part 
of the funeral ritesj being probably connected with 
the death-feast which the departed soul is believed 
to share with the survivors. After the cremation 
of the corpse the ashes are buried and covered with 
a large slab of stone, and the tail of the victim is 
attached to this as a sign that the obsequies of the 
deceased have been decently perforrned.^ The pre- 
judice against the use of mUk, which is regarded 
as a foul secretion, is characteristic of the Indo- 
Chinese races ; but it is also found among the 
Kols and the Kandhs of Gan jam (Dalton, op. cit. 
283 ; Malthy -Leman, Manual of Ganjam, 69). 

(5) Other sacred animals.— The monkey is a 
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sacred beastj particularly that variety known as 
the Langur (Semnqpithecus entellus), which is 
identified with the monkey-god, Hanuman. The 
common Hindu theory that the beast is worshipped 
as the representative of the demigod or hero who 
assisted Kama in his wars with Ravana to recover 
his ravished wife, Sita, is obviously a late inven- 
tion, The worship of the human-like animal was 
more primitive than the legend by which it is 
now explained, and may have been independently 
adopted by the Aryan as well as by the non-Aryan 
races. Among the latter the aboriginal Savaras of 
Shahabad make images of him which differ from 
the orthodox Hindu type; and the Bhuiyas of 
Keonjhar revere him under the title of Bir, that 
is, Viraor Mahavira, ‘great hero* (Buchanan, op. 
cit. i. 467 ; Dalton, op. cit. 140, 147). In Western 
Bengal the first duty of the founder of a hamlet is 
to erect an image of Hanuman, which is kept duly 
decorated with daubs of vermilion. He is regarded 
as typifying the virile element, and thus, as the pro- 
tector of crops and cattle, is conceived to stand to 
the Earth-Mother in the relation of consort. Even 
the Macacusy the common monkey, is protected 
though he is exceedingly mischievous. It is be 
lieved that no one can live where a monkey has 
met his death, and his bones are so unlucky that a 
special class of exorcists in Bihar find their occupa- 
tion in ascertaining that such bones do not pollute 
the ground on which a new house is about to be 
erected (Buchanan, op. cit. ii. 141 f.). According 
to one tradition, the monkey is known as Pavan ka 
‘son of the wind,* a belief accepted by the 
Bhuiyas of Singh bhum, who revere him and call 
themselves Pavanhans, ‘ the wind children,* to the 
resent day. The same belief prevails amon^ the 
sher castes of Eastern Bengal, who invoke him in 
a calm, instead of whistling as the British tar does 
(Wise, op. cit. 137). 

The tiger among the forest tribes is naturally 
supposed to represent the evil spirit of the woods, 
and the fear which he causes leads to reverence 
and propitiation. ^ As Banraja, ‘ lord of the jungle,* 
he is the chief object of worship among the Kisans 
and Santals. The former will not kill him, and 
believe that in return for their devotion he will 
^are a tribesman (Dalton, op. cit. 132). The 
Santals, especially those who have suffered loss 
from his attacks, adore him. When a Santal is 
carried off by the beast, the head of the family 
deems it necessary to propitiate the Bagh Bhut, or 
‘ tiger devil.* Samuells gives a curious account of 
a shamanistic rite among the Gonds, in which two 
men possessed of the spirit of’ Baghlsvar, ‘ the 
tiger lord,* fell ravenously upon a bleating kid, and 
tore it with their teeth till it expired (Dalton, op. 
cit. 280). The baghaut, or shrine erected on the 
spot where a tiger has killed a man, is regarded as 
a place where offerings of propitiation should be 
made. Every passer-by adds a stone to the cairn, 
and wood-cutters light a lamp or make an oblation 
to appease the angry hhutj or spirit of the man 
who was slain. 

15. The patron deities of the village.—The 
deities who have been enumerated are those con- 
nected with the clearing of the forest and the 
beginnings of an agricultural life. When the 
village has^ been founded and farming becomes 
well established, another form of worship to a 
large extent replaces beliefs of this kind. This is 
the cult of the Grama-devata or Gramya-devata, 
the tutelary deities of the village, who preside 
over the welfare of the community. These deities 
differ from the jungle godlings inasmuch as, for the 
most part, they are purely local and attached to a 
single village. Those whose range is wider than 
the village boundaries seem usually to be akin to 
the jungle spirits. Thus, one of this class, DholM 


Chand, inhabits a sacred grove where rags are tied 
to the branches to secure the birth of children, and 
people make obeisance whenever they pass her 
abode. Another, Bana DurgS, in Mymensingh, is 
worshipped on behalf of children ; sacrifices of 
pigeons or goats are made to her, and the flesh is 
eaten by people of low caste (Gait, op. cit i. 200). 
Again, it sometimes happens that one of these 
village-deities acquires a reputation for curing 
disease or procuring other benefits for its wor- 
shippers. It thus becomes known beyond its own 
special area ; a cult is started ; a temple is built ; 
and, finally, the place becomes the resort of pil- 
grims. This was probably the origin of famous 
shrines, like that of Kali at Kalighat, near Cal- 
cutta, — the Kalkattewali Kali, as she is called,— a 
well-known deity throughout Northern India ; or, 
again, the village may develop into a town or city, 
and the Grama-devata becomes its guardian, as has 
been the case with Patanadevi or Fatanisvari, the 
protecting goddess of the city of Patna, The 
j Brahmans who have taken up her cult no longer 
recognize her as a Gr^ma-devata, and assert that 
she is one form of the spouse of Siva (Buchanan, 
op. cit i. 191). 

16. The village shrine.— The shrine of these 
village-gods is rarely of more pretensions than a 
pile of stones set up under the village tree, which 
is often one of the species regarded as sacred. 
Sometimes there is no visible representation of the 
deity beyond a stone or mound. Occasionally a 
bell is provided which the worshipper rings to 
announce his presence to the god, who may be 
sleeping or on a journey. In Hooghly an earthen 
pot filled with water, with a mango twig placed on 
the top, the whole covered with a piece of white 
cloth, represents the deity. In some cases the 
common worship on behalf of the village is done 
by the headman ; sometimes the priest is drawn 
from one of the lowest castes ; and, even in those 
villages in which persons of high caste reside, the 
business of controlling and propitiating the local 
spirits is left in charge of a nedge priest, because 
he, being regarded as one of the aboriginal in- 
habitants, is supposed to understand the ways of 
the village-gods better than any newcomer. For 
the same reason, the uncanny duty of watching the 
fields at night is entrusted to the menial castes, 
who are supposed to understand how to control the 
spirits which walk in the darkness. The offerings 
at the village shrine consist usually of the fruits of 
the earth, milk or spirituous liquor, food cooked or 
uncooked ; but in cases of special emergency, goats 
or pigeons or pigs are sacrificed. The offerings 
are generally taxen and consumed by the wor- 
shipper and Ms family, except the head, which was 
probably the god*s snare, and is appropriated by 
the officiant after he has let a few drops of blood 
from it fall upon the altar. 

17. Titles of the Grama-devata.— Among the 
jungle tribes, where the cult is in its most primi- 
tive phase, the term Grama-devata has, as we 
might expect, an uncertain connotation. It is not 
limited to the actual village-deities, but is extended 
to the tribal gods of forest or mountain, like Marang 
Burn of the Santals, Thanpati of the Savaras, 
Jnangs, Bauris, and Bagdis, Sarna Burhi of the 
Oraons, and Duar Pahar or Dura of the Cheros 
(Gait, op. cit i. 200). As settled life progresses, 
these deities gradually merge in the village 
pantheon. In the plain country the titles of the 
Grama-devata are legion. Buchanan (op. cit. ii. 
131) ^ves a long list of those worshipped in the 
District of Bhagalpur; but he illustrates the un- 
certain character of the cult by classing Siva and 
KMi as Grama-devatas. This, no doubt, was the 
primitive conception ; but these have now become 
national gods, of much higher rank than the 
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local village-godlinga. In Bhagalpur, Buchanan 
states, one of the most common of these deities 
is Bishahari, who controls snakes; Siddhe^vari, 
Chandi, and Mahamaya are not very common, 
while he saw no shrine in honour of Sitala. He 
mentions also that a very common village-god was 
Dtibebhayharan, the ghost of a Brahman who, 
to revenge a wrong which he had sustained, com- 
mitted suicide (see below, § 25). Wise (op. cit 
133 ff.), among the most popmar of the Grama- 
devata worshipped in Eastern Bengal, names 
Burha-Btirhi, the androgynous form of the Earth- 
deity ; Panchananda, who preserves children from 
sickness ; Aranya or Jamai Sashthi, the favourite 
goddess of Bengali women, who ensures the health 
of children, and cures barrenness ; Siddhesvari and 
Vriddhesvari, who are now regarded by Brahmans 
as * parts ’ {aMa) of Durga ; in other words, these 
have now taken their place among the greater 
gods, 

18. Promotion of the Grama-devatS to higher 
rank. — The mode by which these deities are pro- 
moted will be considered in connexion with the 
Dravidians (wh. see). But a few instances of the 
fact may be given from Bengal. Thakurani Mai, 
whom Dalton (op. cit. 147, 149) calls ‘the blood- 
thirsty goddess ’ of the Bhuiyas, has now become 
a form of Durga or Kali, and in Singhbhum and 
Lohardaga is served by a Bhuiya priest with sacri- 
fices of goats and sheep, the flesh of which he shares 
with the worshippers. The Birhors now call the 
piece of wood which they worship Mahamaya, who 
is supposed to be the daughter of the Hindu Devi ; 
and a trident painted red is worshipped as the 
monkey-god, Hanuman, who is believed to be an 
officer of Devi (ih. 220). The Kadars of Bhagalpur 
and the Santal Parganas worship animistic gods, 
but, 

‘if questioned about their religion, will reply that they are 
Hindus, and will talk vaguely about Parame^war, Mahadeo, and 
Vishnu, as if they lived in the very odour of orthodoxy instead 
of being, as in fact they are, wholly outside of the Brahmanical 
system. To talk about the Hindu gods is usually the first step 
towards that insensible adoption of the externals of Hinduism 
which takes the place of the formal and open conversion which 
sterner and less adaptive creeds demand. The next thmg is to 
set up Brahmans whose influence, furthered by a variety of 
social forces, gradually deposes the tribal gods, transforms them 
into orthodox shapes, and gives them places in the regular 
Pantheon as local manifestations of this or that well-known 
principle, or relegates them to a decent and inoffensive obscurity 
as household or village deities. Last of all, if the tribe is an 
influential one, and its leading men hold land, they give them- 
selves brevet rank as RS.jputs ’ (Risley, op. cit. i. 369). 

19. Development of Animism into Hinduism, — 
In Bengal, perhaps more clearly than in any other 
part of Northern India, it is possible to trace the 
stages by which people in the animistic stage 
of belief are promoted, if this phrase accurate^ 
expresses the fact, into Hinduism. It is very dim- 
cult, as we have seen, to find a purely animistic 
tribe in the plains. The degraded Sudras of Orissa 
seem to recognize none of the regular Hindu gods. 
They worship an animistic goddess of their own, 
Paneha-khanda, ‘she of the five swords/ with 
offerings of *he-goats, fowls, and rice, which are 
consumed by the performers of the sacrifice. The 
headman officiates at all acts of public worship ; 
they have no Brahmans, and perform no iraddhat or 
mind-rite, for the dead (Risley, op. cit, ii, 267 f.). 
But even the poms (wh. see), the lowest menials of 
the plains, worship, at least in name, the regular 
Hindu deities, such as Radha, Krsna, Kali, and 
Narayan (ib. i. 246), the explanation being that 
they have been for ages helots in the service of 
Hindu masters, whose religion they naturally 
imitate. Sometimes, again, it is found that, while 
one part of a tribe has to some indefinite extent 
adopted the Hindu religion, another division re- 
mains animistic. Among the Bhumij, while the 
well-to-do tenants employ Brahmans as their 


family priests and worship the Mother-goddess 
under the forms of Kali or Mahamaya, the mass 
of the tribe reveres the Sun as Sing-bonga or 
Dharama, and worships a host of minor gods of 
the animistic class (Risley, op. cit. i. 124), The 
same is the case with the Bin j bias, Birhors, and 
Cheros (ib. i. 136, 138, 202). The Koiri and Kurmi 
tribes furnish examples of people whose religion 
obviously depends upon their environment. That 
portion of these tribes which still occupies the 
animistic area of Chota Nagpur continues the 
worship^ of the non-Aryan deities, while those who 
have migrated to the plains in Bihar have come 
almost completely under Hindu influence (ib. i. 
503, 634). 

20. Development of the tribal priesthood. — This 
process of evolution is clearly shown by the char- 
acter of the priesthood. The Korwas, according 
to Dalton (op. cit. 229), have no priests, because, 
as he asserts, they have no gods, their worship 
being entirely confined to that of the mams of 
their ancestors — a rite which must necessarily be 
performed by the head of the family. Elsewhere, 
however, they employ baigdSy or tribal priests. 
The same is the case with the MM Pahari^is, 
among whom the head of the household performs 
all religious and ceremonial observances. These 
people are, however, on the road to promotion, 
because they hold Brahmans in some degree of 
honour, and presents are given to them on festal 
occasions (Risley, op. cit ii. 71). The Bauris of 
Western Bengal appoint as their priests men of 
their own caste, termed lava or degharid, some of 
whom hold patches of land rent-free or at a 
nominal rent as remuneration for their services ; 
but the tribe in Eastern Bengal employs a low 
class of Brahmans (ib. L 81). One section of the 
Dorns appoints the son of the dead man’s sister or 
of his female cousin to perform the obseq^uial rites, 
and to recite the appropriate sacred verses (mantra) 
at the funeral. For these services he receives a 
fee when the inheritance comes to he divided. 
This has been supposed to he a survival of the 
primitive rule by which kinship is traced through 
the female. No other indications of an extinct 
custom of female kinship are now traceable among 
these people, and the fact that in Western BengM 
the eldest son on the division of the inheritance 
gets an extra share seems to show that kinship 
through males must have been in force for a long 
period (ib. i. 245). This custom, however, seems 
to have been at one time widely spread among 
many of the North Indian tribes. The Khasis and 
Garos of Assam still trace succession through the 
female ; so do the Haris, Pasis, and Tantis of 
Bihar ; forest tribes in the United Provinces, like 
the Bhuiyars and the Kols, and even, according 
to Wise, the Mithila and Sarvaria groups of 
Brahmans, who recognize the sister’s son as family 
priest (Risley, Census of India Eep. 1901, i. 448 ; 
Wise, op. cit. 127 ; Crooke, Tribes and Castes ^ ii. 
95, iii. 309 ; Dalton, op. cit. 63). 

The next stage is reached among those tribes 
which employ Brahmans only for special functions, 
and perform their ordinary religious rites through 
the agency of their o^vn kinsmen. The Bhandari, 
or barber caste of Orissa, perform the service of 
the orthodox gods through Brahmans, who are 
received on equal terms by other members of the 
sacred order; hut the worship of the village 
goddess, Gram-devati, is done by the head of the 
household (Risley, Tribes^ i. 93 1). In the same 
way the Binds and Cheros of Bihar, who have 
copied with more or less accuracy the external 
observances of Brahmanism, employ Brahmans in 
the worship of the higher gods, while the house- 
hold worship of the local deities is done by the 
men of the family, or by a baigd, or hedge priest, 
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drawn from one of the non- Aryan tribes (i6. i. 
132, 202). Even a caste like the Kandus, or grain- 
archers of Bihar and Bengal, who pretend to a 
igh standard of orthodoxy, worship the godling 
Goraiya in a fashion which is hardly in keeping 
with their high social position. 

‘A lump of clay is set up outside the house to represent the 
deity, a Dosadh (wh. see) officiates as priest, and the victim is 
a pig which is bought for a price from the Dosadh, slain by 
mm at the instance of the Kandu worshippers, and then eaten 
by the family of the priest* {ib. i. 416). 

Finally, some tribes who do employ Brahmans 
for all religions services and family ceremonies 
are unable to secure the services of the highest 
groups of the priestly order, and are forced to 
content thems^ves with those of lower rank. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the Bhakat Oraons, — 
a branch of the great non- Aryan tribe which is 
now gradually adopting the Hindu religion and 
its rites, — Brahmans deign to offer their services 
as gurus, or spiritual guides, but refuse to officiate 
as their priests. The sacrifice is accordingly done 
by any influential member of the tribe who happens 
to be acquainted with the ritual. In their marriages 
they try to imitate the Hindu ceremony; the 
priest, however, is not a Brahman, but a tribesman 
(ih, i. 91). The Koiris, a cultivating tribe of Bihar 
and Chota Nagpur, profess to be orthodox Hindus; 
but their orthodoxy, as we have already seen 
(above, § ip), seems to vary with locality, and 
may be estimated by the degree of consideration 
accorded to their Brahmans and by the nature of 
their local gods. In Chota Nagpur those Brahmans 
who serve them as priests are not received on equal 
terms by other BrSlimans ; and among their minor 
gods we find non-A^an deities, like Marang Burn 
and Bar Pahari, siae by side with Hindu gods, 
or^ rather perhaps aboriginal gods invested with 
Hindu titles, like Paramesvari and Hanuman. 
Mounds of dried clay representing these are found 
in every house ; and there is often a larger mound 
under a sacred tree which is dedicated to the 
entire group of deities (Dalton, op, cit, 321; Risley, 
op. djf. i. 503). 

21. Bhuta- worship. — ^Another form of worship 
which illustrates the transition from Animism to 
Brahmanism is that of Bhutas, which prevails 
more or less among all classes of the population 
of Bengal, from the non-Aryan tribes up to those 
who have accepted the beliefs of Hinduism. 
The term hhut, or hhuta, meaning in Sanskrit 
‘formed* or ‘created,* is in the earlier sacred 
literature applied to the powers of Nature, and 
even to deities. Siva himself is called Bhutisvara, 
or * Lord of spirits.* But the name is now popu- 
larly applied to a malignant evil spirit, properly 
the ghost of a man who has died a violent death, 
either by accident, suicide, or capital punishment. 
The malignancy of such a spirit is increased if he 
has been denied proper funeral rites. In Bengal, 
according to Wise {op, cit, 1311), such spirits are 
most numerous in forest tracts where lofty trees 
afford shade and silence, or in the sombre valleys 
of hilly districts, where the original clearers of 
the jungle were exposed to many forms of violent 
death. Some, again, dwell in ancient trees, others 
in cities, in ruined temples, graveyards, cremation 
grounds, or dry wells. 

‘They are met with on the arid treeless plain, the flooded 
river, and the lonely forest glade. The timid recognize their 
cry in the hooting of the owl, the howling of the jackal, the 
yelp of the village cur, and the whistle of the plover. One 
kind of demon, sedentary in its habits, attaches itself to a 
^llage, another to a household ; some inflict plagues, others 
blight the opening bud, or convulse the newborn babe. The 
Bengali sees in every accident the work of evil spirits, and his 
longing desire is to obtain some means of counteracting their 
influence. The women are naturally the chief adherents of 
this superstition, and while engaged in the most commonplace 
work are ever watchful against the entrance of a devil ’ (Wise. 
9p. dt 131). ’ 

If the rice be mildewed, if wild rice or weeds 


appear in the paddy fields, or murrain among the 
herds, if hail strikes the ^een crops, or the 
weevil spoils the mangoes— aU these are the work 
of those malignant spirits. Many means are 
adopted to overcome their dangerous influence. 
Some Brahmans, not those of the highest class, 
supply magical formulae (mantra) ; Musalman 
teachers prepare copper amulets, each containing 
a sentence from the Qur’an ; the wandering 
Bairagi furnishes charms, such as a bone, tooth, 
or scale of a fish, a seed, or a fragment of wood. 

22. The evil eye. — Closely allied to beliefs of 
this class is the evil eye superstition. To avert 
this danger the field or garden is protected by a 
black pot painted with a white cross or the mystic 
symbol, the swastika. See Evil Eve. 

23. Disease exorcism.— Disease, in particular, 
is seldom supposed to be the result of natural 
causes ; it is almost invariably ascribed to hhutas, 
or evil spirits. 

‘ Even an educated gentleman, acting under female dictation, 
calls in the aid of magicians to cast out the devil haunting his 
house, or tormenting his child. Infants and pregnant women 
are especially subj’ect to the malign influence of a Bhuta ; but 
aU convulsive diseases, the delirium of fever, and raving mad- 
ne^, are referred to possession hy an evil spirit * (Wise, op, cit. 

In such cases, the ojka, or exorcist, takes the place 
of the hahirdj, or physician, and magic the place 
of medicine. Beliefs of this kind are common 
throughout the Dravidian area. One form of this 
belief to which there is no exact parallel in other 
parts of India— the propitiation of Ghentu, the 
spirit which presides over itch — may be given as 
an example. A broken earthenware pot, its 
bottom blackened by constant use in cooking, 
daubed white with lime interspersed with a few 
streaks of turmeric, a branch or two of the ghentU 
plant (Clerodendron infortunatum) used as a 
febrifuge and anthelmintic, and, last though not 
least, a broomstick of palmyra or coco-nut tree, 
represent the evil spirit. The mistress of the 
family in whose house the malady appears acts as 
priestess. A few doggerel verses are recited, the 
pot is broken into fragments, and these are 
collected by the children, who sing songs about the 
itch-god. This rite is believed to be effective in 
removing the disease (Calcutta Beview, xviii. 68). 

24. Shamanism. — Bites like these, with the 
object of expelling disease or other evils caused 
by malignant spirits, are often accompanied by a 
form of shamanism, in which the officiant becomes 
possessed by the deity which he has invoked, and, 
letting his hair loose, falls into a frenzy of religious 
excitement, in the course of which he pours forth 
incoherent cries which are believed to be oracular. 
This form of frenzy often appears among non- 
A^an races like the SantaJs. Their haiga, or 
priest, assembles the people to assist him in the 
invocation. 

‘Musical mstruments are produced, dancing commences, 
and the invocation to the spirits is chanted untU one or more 
of the performers manifest possession by wild rolling of the 
eyes and involuntary spasmodic action of the muscles. The 
affection appears contagious, and old women and others who 
have not been dancing become influenced by it in a manner 
that is horrible to contemplate. Captain Samuells, who 
frequently witnessed the incantation, is confident that no 
deception whatever is practised. . , . “The affection,” says 
Captain Samuells, “ comes on like a fit of ague, lasting some- 
times for a quarter of an hour, the patient or possessed person 
writhing and trembling with intense violence, especially at the 
commencement of the paroxysm. Then he is seen to spring 
from the ground into the air, and a succession of leaps follows, 
all executed as though he were shot at by unseen agency. 
During this stage of the seizure he is supposed to be quite 
unconscious, and rolls mto the fire, if there be one, or under 
the feet of the dancers, without sustaining injury from the heat 
or the pressure. This lasts for a few minutes only, and is 
followed by the spasmodic stage. With hands and knees on 
the ground and hair loosened, the body is convulsed, and the 
head shakes violently, while from the mouth issues a hissing 
or gurgling noise. Ibe patient next evincing an inclination to 
stand on his legs, the bystanders assist him and place a stick 
in his hands, with the aid of which he hops about, the spas- 
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modic action of the body still continuing, and the head 
performing by jerks a fatiguing circular movement.” The 
Baiga is then supposed to identify the spirit which has 
possessed the patient. He implores it to desist, and by degrees, 
after being anointed with butter, the patient becomes calm and 
conscious, and when restored to his normal state is said to feel 
no fatigue or other ill effects from the attack ' (Dalton, op. cit. 
2321). 

In Eastern Bengal the shaman prepares for the 
performance by fasting * for a whole day, drinking 
or smoking intoxicating preparations of the hemp- 
plant, and quaffing the freshly-draAvn blood of a 

f oat or other animal sacrificed on the occasion. 
Practices such as these are found among both 
Hindus and Muhammadans in that part of the 
Province (Wise, op. cit. 128). 

25. Worship of individual bhutas. — Besides 
the general worship of evil spirits, some members 
of this class are worshipped, or rather propitiated, 
because they are speciall}^ feared. Such spirits 
are usually malignant on account of the tragical 
circumstances of their death. 

{a) Deified Brahmans. — Many of this kind of 
evil spirits are deified Brahmans. Such is Harsu 
Panre, or Harsu Baba, the local godling of 
Chayanpur, near Sasaram, in the Shahabad 
district. He is of the class known as Brahm, 
Barham, or Brahman ghosts. He was, according 
to the current legend, one of the Kanaujiya 
division of Brahmans, and family priest of Eaja 
Salivahana, the ruler of that country. The Kani 
disliked the Brahman, and induced her husband 
to believe that the priest was conspiring to deprive 
him of his kingdom. Accordingly the Raja caused 
the house of the Brahman to be demolished, and 
resumed the lands which he had previously con- 
ferred upon him. The enraged Brahman did 
dharna, in other words, fasted till he died of 
starvation at the gate of the palace. So he 
became a Brahm, and is now worshipped with the 
fire-sacrifice (haoma) and offerings of Brahmanical 
cords. If any one obtains his desire through 
Harsu’s intercession, he makes an^ offering of a 

f olden cord, and feeds Brahmans in his honour. 

[arsu’s speciality is, if rightly approached, to 
cure disease by expelling the evil spirits to which 
it is due. His worship is rapidly spreading 
beyond Bengal westward into the adjoining 
districts of the United Provinces {FB i. 191 f.). 
Deified spirits of this class are very common. 
They are sometimes represented by a headless 
trunk, with an eye staring from the breast ; they 
inhabit large trees on the banks of rivers or in 
some lonely place, whence they throw stones at 
belated travellers, and lead them astray on dark 
nights. Woe betide the unfortunate person who 
gives one of them cause of offence, as, for instance, 
by unwittingly felling the tree in which the 
Brahm has taken up his abode, or who has been 
in any way responsible for his death. 

*He can escape the evil consequences only by making the 
Barham his family deity, and worshipping him regularly. In 
Bihar he often becomes the dihwar^ or tutelary deity of the 
whole village. The worship is usually performed under the 
tree, usually a banyan, which he is supposed to frequent. ! 
The trunk is painted vermilion, and a mound of earth is 
erected, on which are placed clay figures of horses or elephants, 
and offerings are made of flowers, betel-nuts, and the like. 
The worship is conducted by a special priest called the bhaktd^ 
who is not necessarily a Brahman, and occasionally he^ is 
inspired by the spirit and utters prophecies, _ which are im- 
plicitly believed in by the devotees ’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 198 f.). 

The same writer gives a catalogue of numerous 
deified Brahmans. In many cases they are ghosts 
of members of the priestly order who have com- 
mitted suicide on account of some insult or the 
deprivation of some privilege {FB i. 191 ff.). In 
* For fasting and other means of producing ecsta^and other 
forms of morbid exaltation for religious ends, see Tylor, ii. 410 ff. 
It prevails widely in modern Lamaism, which owes much to the 
Tantrik cultus (Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 34), and in South 
India (Burnell, ‘Devil Worship of the Tulavas,* I A, 1894; 
Caldwell, Bravidian Grammar^, 679 ff.). 


one Bengal case a Rajput having no offspring con- 
sulted his family priest. 

‘ The latter told him to stand next morning at a certain cross 
road and to behead the first person whom he might meet. 
To his horror and surprise, Mahi [the priest] himself appeared. 
He would have drawn back, but the Brahman told him not to 
hesitate to carry out his advice, and merely stipulated that he 
should be installed as his family god. The Eajput then killed 
him, and he has ever since been worshipped by the clan ’ (Gait, 
op. cit. i. 199). 

{b) Loiv-caste bhutas.— l^he lower castes have 
many deified spirits of this kind. The malignant 
ghost of a sweeper is specialljr feared, and in many 
places the higher castes insist that a member of 
that caste sh^l be buried face downwards, or that 
the grave shall be filled with thorns, to prevent the 
ghost from ‘ walking.’ 

26. The ChureL— Another class of evil spirit 
widely feared is the Churel, or Kichin, the spirit of 
a woman who dies in childbirth or in a state of 
ceremonial impurity. She is regarded as specially 
malignant, because fate has snatched her from this 
world just at the time when she was about to 
attain the happiness of becoming a mother, or in a 
state of impurity which would cling to her in the 
other world. 

This belief is vridely spread. We find it in China {FL i. 
360 f.), in Japan {\b. xui. 276), among the Malays (Skeat, Malay 
Magic, 818, 327), in New Caledonia {FL xiv. 258), New Britain 
(JAI xvii. 292), Papuan Gulf (ib. xxxii. 423), Borneo (Roth, 
Mtives of Sarawak, i. 100, 140, 167, 219), Fiji {JAI x. 146). In 
Central America the spirits of women who died in their first 
childbirth were supposed to dwell with the dead warriors in the 
house of the Sun. At certain times they descended to earth, 
wandering through the pueblos and bringing deadly disease to 
those women and children who crossed their path (Payne, Hist, 
of New World, il 334). If the child lives it is generally believed 
that the mother returns to seek it. Hence in West Africa when 
a woman dies in childbirth her child is buried with her (Ellis, 
Tshi-Speaking Peoples, 234). In Melanesia it is supposed that a 
woman who has died in childbirth cannot go to Panoi, or Dead- 
land, if her child lives, because she cannot leave it behind. 
They therefore deceive her ghost by packing up a piece of 
banana trunk in leaves, and laying it on her breast when she is 
buried. Then, as she departs, she imagines that she is carrying 
her child with her (Codrington, Melanesians, 276). For other 
instances of the belief in India, see PR i. 269 ff. It prevails m 
Burma {Report 9th Oriental Cor^ress, i. 185), in Mampur (JAI 
xvi. 355), among the Nagas (ib. xxvi. 200), and among th« 
Vellalars of Madras Pres. (Thurston, Bulletin Madras Museum, 
II. ii. 165). 

The Churel usually appears as a woman who has 
no mouth, who haunts filthy places, and whose 
feet are turned backwards. This last is a char- 
acteristic of demons in many parts of the world 
(Tylor, i. 307). Again, she often assumes the form 
of a beautiful young woman, and at night seduces 
youths, especially those who are good-looking. She 
carries them off to a kingdom of her own, where 
she kills them by a slow process of emaciatiou, or 
keeps them until they lose all their manly vigour, 
and then sends them hack to the world in the 
shape of grey-haired old men, who find all their 
friends long dead. The Churel superstition is pro- 
bably derived from the demonolatry of the non- 
, Aryan races. It is found fully developed amoug 
the Oraons, who imagine the Churel to be a woman 
clad in robes of white, her face fair and lovely, her 
back black as charcoal, and her feet inverted {FL 
xvii. 131 ff.). She hovers over gravestones, lays 
hold of passers-by, wrestles with them or tickles 
them, and he who is thus caught is lucky if he 
escapes injury. Often he is found next morning 
senseless, with his neck twisted, and the services of 
a sorcerer or medicine-man are necessary to set him 
right again (Dalton, op, cit. 258). The methods 
of getting rid of such a spirit are twofold— either 
by propitiation or by exorcism. The Bhuiyas of 
Keonjhar, if a woman should die before delivery, 
extract the embryo from the corpse and burn the 
bodies at opposite sides of a hill stream. As no 
spirit can cross water, and the mother cannot 
become a witch unless united to her child, this pre- 
caution is believed to render her harmless (Gait, 
op. cit. i. 199). 




27 « Animism the basis of modern Hinduism. — ^ 
The Hinduism, and much of the Muhammadanism, 
of modern Bengal is thus in a large measure the 
result of the fusion of these non-Aryan animistic 
beliefs with the foreign faiths— first, the Brahman- 
ism of N orth- W estern India, which gradually worked 
its way from the Holy Land of the Hindus in the 
eastern Pan jab, down the valley of the Ganges; 
and second, Islam, which advanced by the same 
route at a much later period. These animistic 
beliefs are to such a large extent the foundation of 
modern Hinduism in Bengal that it is impossible 
to draw a line of demarcation between the two, 
or to say where one ends and the other begins. 
Hinduism, in fact, is such a vague term as not to 
admit of definition. 

‘ The term in its modern acceptation denotes neither a creed 
nor a race, neither a church nor a people, but is a general 
expression devoid of precision, and embracing alike the most 
punctilious disciple of pure Vedantism, the Agnostic youth who 
IS the product of Western education, and the semi-barbarous 
hillman, who eats without scruple anything that he can pro- 
cure, and is as ignorant of the Hindu theology as the stone 
which he worships in times of danger or sickness* (Bourdillon, 
Censtts Rep. Bengal, 1881, i. 71). 

28 . Totemisra. — Totemism, which in other coun- 
tries seems to have produced important results in 
moulding the national faith, appears in Bengal 
rather as a social than as a religious force. Here 
we find it chiefly in connexion with the exogamous 
septs of the non- Aryan tribes, each of which bears 
the name of some animal, tree, jjlant, or material 
object, natural or artificial, which the members 
of that sept are prohibited from killing, eating, 
cutting, burning, carrying, using, etc. Thus, 
among the Oraons, we find septs designated by 
names meaning ‘young mice,^ ‘ tortoise, ° ‘hyaena,* 
‘eel,* ‘squirrel,* ‘rat*; and among the SantS-ls 
‘ wild goose,* ‘ hawk,* ‘ betel-palm,* ‘ conch-shell,* 
etc. One curious fact about these Oraon ‘ totems * 
is that they are not whole animals, but parts of 
animals, as the head of a tortoise, the stomach of a 
pig, which special parts the tribesmen are forbidden 
to eat (Risley, op. cit. i., Introd. 43 ; Dalton, op. cit. 
189, 254). 

The respect for the totem is shown in various 
ways. The Baori totem is the heron, and they are 
forbidden to eat its^ flesh (Dalton, op. cit. 327). 
The Kumhars of Orissa abstain from eating, and 
go so far as to worship, the sal fish, because the 
rings on its scales resemble the wheel which is the 
symbol of their craft. The K^ttya branch of the 
same tribe have only one section, Kasyapa, which 
in Skr. means ‘ tortoise,* and is also the name of a 
famous rishi, or saint, with whom they claim con- 
nexion. But as they venerate the tortoise, Risley 
suggests (op. cit. i., Introd. 48) that the name of 
the saint has been substituted for the original 
totemistic name derived from the animal. The 
Parheyas of Palamau have a tradition that their 
tnhe formerly held sheep and deer sacred, and used 
the dung of these animals to plaster the floors of 
their huts, as they now use cow-dung ; the Khar- 
rias do not eat the flesh of sheep, and may not use 
a woollen rug — tabus the observance of which is 
now becoming relaxed (Dalton, op. cit. 131 ; Ball, 
Life, 89 ; Risley, op. cit. i. 466). Some 
Kandhs refused to cany a basket containing the 
skin of a young leopard which Ball had shot, be- 
cause, as far as he could ascertain, ‘ the animal 
was the totem, or sacred beast of the tribe * (op. cit. 
600). Many instances of similar belief have been 
collected by Dalton and Risley. The Asuras have 
thirteen totemistic sections ; a man may not marry 
a woman belonging to the same section as himself, 
nor may he eat, cut, or injure the plant or animal 
whose name his section bears (Risley, op. cit. i. 25). 
The Koiris have as sections the naga, or snake, 
and the ka§yapa, or tortoise, and will not molest 
either animal. The Kasyapa branch cany their 


reverence for the tortoise to such an extent that, 
if one be caught, they smear its shell with oil and 
vermilion, and put it back into the water (ih. i. 
501). The Mahili Mundas regard the pig as their 
totem, and will not eat pork (ih. ii. 40). The Pans 
have a host of totems, including among animals 
the tiger, buffalo, monkey, tortoise, cobra, mon- 
goose, owl, king-crow, peacock, centipede, and 
among plants the wild fig, wild plum, and many 
others (ih. ii. 156). 

Many of the non-Aryan tribes, again, claim 
descent from animals. The Cheros say that they 
are descended from the ndga, or dragon (Dalton, 
op. cit. 126, 162, 165 f.) ; the SantMa have as one of 
their totems the wild goose, from the eggs of which 
they assert that their ancestors were created (ih. 
209) ; the Ho creation-legend seems to connect the 
various tribes— Kols, Bhumij, Brahmans, Ksa- 
triyas, Sudras, Bhuiyas— and even the English 
with animals selected by each after their creation 
by Ote Boram and Sing Bonga, who were self- 
created. 

Another proof of the existence of totemism in 
Bengal has been traced in the reluctance to men- 
tion animals by their real names, and the prefer- 
ence for a descrmtive epithet (Frazer, Totemism, 
15). Thus, the Kharwars call the hare ‘ the four- 
footed one * ; and the Pataris call the bear ‘ the 
hairy creature,’ and the elephant ‘he with the 
tusks * (Crooke, Tribes and Castes, iii. 249 ; PR ii. 
64, 142). But in his later examination of tabus of 
this kind Frazer seems to have abandoned the idea 
that they can be traced to totemism. 

The evidence for the existence of totemism as a 
force affecting religious beliefs is thus very dubious, 
and many of the examples given above can be 
explained by animal- or plant- worship. 

29 . Hinduism.— Nearly two-thirds of the present 
population of the Province are Hindus, and rather 
less than one-third Muhammadans, the followers 
of other creeds being in small numbers. The 
diagrams prepared by Gait (op. cit. i. 154, 156) 
show clearly the geographical distribution of these, 
the two main religions of the Province. What 
may be called the most conservative parts of the 
country, those which were settled at the earliest 
period, continued to be the seats of an historic 
civilization, and what were centres of Buddhism 
are now districts in which Hinduism is pre- 
dominant. These are the sub-provinces of Bihar 
and Orissa, and the line of districts along the 
eastern edge of the Cliota Nagpur plateau and 
the western fringe of Bengal Proper, which link 
these two tracts together. The south-western hill 
region, ^ the home of the Munda or Dra vidian 
tribes, is the domain of pure Animism, which in 
the plain region is overlaid by Hinduism or Islam. 
Muhammadanism, again, is predominant to the 
east, in that portion of the Province which has 
now been formed into a separate Administration. 

30 . The sects of Hindus. — No attempt was made 
at the last Census to obtain a record of the multi- 
tudinous sects of Hindus. Of these the two most 
important are the Saktas, or followers of the 
Mother-goddesses, and the Vaishnavas, or wor- 
shippers of Vishnu. 

In Bihar the distinctions of sect are Ul-defined, and the more 
ignorant classes would find it difficult to say to which of the 
conventional cUvisions of Hinduism they belong. But in Bengal 
and Oripa, o^ng to the ^reat Vaishi;iava movement inaugurated 
by Ohaitanya, the case is otherwise, and there would but 
little difi&culty in obtaining a fairly accurate record of the 
sectarian distribution of the population (cf. Gait, op. cit. i. 181). 

Speaking generally, we may say that the 
sectarian divisions of the people are not clearly 
defined. As in other parts of the Indian Empire, 
the membership of or nominal adherence to the 
principles of a sect often depends on the question 
of food ; to he a Sakta is very often merely to 
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be an eater of meat and a drinker of spirituous 
liquor, both bein^ permitted luxuries; while in- 
clusion in the Vaishnava sect implies vegetarian- 
ism. Hinduism, again, is perhaps more eclectic 
than most ^ of the great world-religions, freely 
admitting into its fold the followers of many 
different sects proviaed they submit to the social 
rules of the body in which they accept member- 
ship. They are allowed perfect freedom to wor- 
ship any or all of the sectarian gods, though to 
suit his own inclinations a man may devote special 
honour to one of the many forms of the Mother- 
goddess, to Siva, or to Vishnu in one or other of 
his many incarnations. His private chapel may 
contain an image of Bevi or Burga side by side 
with the ^dlagrama, or ammonite, representing 
Vishnu, or the phallic symbol of Siva. When he 
visits a holy place he will be careful to pay respect 
to all the principal shrines, and to worship all the 

f ods or goddesses who are represented by images, 
[e does this because his deities are jealous gods, 
easily offended if they be neglected, and prone to 
punish any one who fails to honour them ( Jogendra 
Nath Bhattacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects ^ 364). 

Hence, among individual castes we find a re- 
markable mixture of sectarian beliefs. Thus, 
among the Babhans, yeomen of Bihar, representa- 
tives of all sects are found in much the same pro- 
portion as in the population at large. Vaishnavism 
IS said to have been only , recently introduced 
among them, and in north Bihar most of them are 
worshippers of either Siva or the Sakti. In this, 
as in many other castes of the same social status, 
no social consequences result from professing 
the tenets of any of the regular sects, and inter- 
marriage between their members goes on freely 
within the limits of the caste (RisTey, op. cit. i. 
33). Passing to castes of a much lower grade, we 
find that the Bagdi, cultivators, fishermen, and 
menials of Central and West Bengal, worship, under 
the guidance of degraded Brahmans, Siva, Vishnu, 
and the 6 akti, as well as Yama or Bharmaraja, 
god of Bead-land, and the myriad names of the 
modern pantheon, besides animistic deities like 
Gusain Era, the goddess, and Bar Pahar, the 
mountain-god of the Santals ; but their favourite 
object of worship is Manasa, the snake-goddess. 
The Bami, cultivators of pan (Piper hetel)y are 
mostly Saktas, and only a few are Vaishnavas, 
but with the worship of these great gods they 
combine the cult of Ushas of the Veda, the Eos 
or Aurora of the West. The BhobI, or washerman 
caste, worship Siva, Vishnu, Karttikeya, god of 
war, or the Sakti, very much as the personal taste 
of the worshipper may dictate, and th^ venerate, 
besides these, non- Aryan gods such as Bhuiya, the 
earth-god, and Barham Ghasi, the deified ghost of 
a Brahman. The Pods, a mixed tribe in the Belta, 
include Saivas, Saktas, and Vaishnavas, as well as 
Sauras, or Sun-worshippers, and Ganapatyas, or 
followers of Ganapati or Ganesa, god of wisdom 
and remover of obstacles, the two last sects being 
very sparingly represented among the higher 
classes of Hindus (io. i. 41, 72, 235, ii. 177). 

We find, again, instances of beliefs held in 
common Iw both Hindus and Musalmans. In 
Rangpur, Buchanan (op. cit. iii. 512) found Hindus 
worshipping a spirit Known as Satya-narayan, 
‘ the true Lord,’ whom Musalmans venerated under 
the title of Satya-pir, ‘ the true saint.’ Hymns to 
him were sung by both Brahmans and Sudras ; and 
while the Musalmans used different hymns, the 
worship was identical. 

In Bihar, the same writer remarks (i. 186) that ‘when an 
Hindu is said to belong to such and sucn a sect, it does not in 
general absolutely imply that he worships only such and such 
a god ; but that such or such is his family-god (hvZa-devatd) or 
favourite god (ishta'devatd). In some parts of India strict men 
will pray to no god but their favourite and his connexions, such 


as his spouse, sons, and servants ; but in this distnct it is not 
usual to be so wedded ; and though the daily prayers of the 
pious Hindu are offered to sonae one god, he without scruple has 
recourse to any other of whom he thinks he may be in need ; 
and never approaches any image or holy place without some 
mark of respect.’ The gums, or sages, he adds, who instruct 
both Saivas and Saktas, are identical, and many Hindus are so 
careless or ignorant ‘that they never have taken the trouble 
to inquire from their instructor whether the secret prayer is 
addressed to Siva or Sakti, and they do not understand a word 
of it.' 

It must, therefore, be understood that the Hindu 
sects of this Province are not in any sense analo- 
gous to the divisions found in other religions, as, 
for example, those of Christianity. Certain classes 
of the people may be generally described as Saktas, 
Vaishnavas, or Saivas ; but the fact of nominal 
adherence to one ot these sects does not exclude 
the possibility of the worshipper paying reverence 
to gods other than those which his sect specially 
honours. It is in Bihar particularly, as we have 
seen, that the line between Vaishnavas and Saktas 
is not clearly defined. This is not the case in 
Bengal proper. Here a strict Vaishnava will not 
even mention the names of goddesses like Kali or 
Burga, or the Bel tree (jPlgle marmelos) the leaves 
of which are used in the worship of the Sakti. 
The reasons for this peculiarity. Gait suggests, are 
‘ that Bihar was never so deeply infected as Bengal 
with the worst forms of Sakta worship, and that 
the Vaishnava revival of Chaitanya which repre- 
sented a revulsion from Saktism never spread 
thither ’ (op.^ cit. i. 188). 

31 . The Saktas,— Saktism * was probably a de- 
velopment of the animistic belief in the Mother- 
goddesses which, as we have seen (above, § 13 ), is 
widely spread among the non-Aryan tribes. In 
the more highly developed form of the cult the 
functions of the primitive goddess *of all work’ 
have become divided into departments, and the 
various forces of Nature are personified under 
separate personalities, known as the Bivine Mothers 
(Knding^dn). These female energies are conceived 
as the Sakti of the primeval male, Puru4a or Siva, 
who is the counterpart of non-Aryan gods like 
Bhumiya or Khetrapala, the male consort of the 
Earth-Mother, by union with whom her fertility is 
periodically renewed (see § 13 ). 

The Sakta cult is supposed to have originated in 
East Bengal or Assam about the 5th cent. A.D., and 
the headquarters of Tantrik worship are believed 
to have been Kamakhya in the latter Province, 
whence it was intioduced into Tibet, Nepal, and 
Guj arat. The cult in this Province takes many forms. 

(a) General worship of the ^akti.—We have, first, 
the Matrika puja, the general worship of the 
Mothers of the universe p^sonified as the wives of 
the gods, that is to say, Sakti in all her various 
forms, usually eight in number, and co-ordinated 
with the different gods — Vaishnavi and Lakshml 
with Vishnu ; Brahma or Brahmani with Brahma ; 
Karttikeyi with Karttikeya, god of war ; Indrani 
with India; Yarn! with Yama, god of death; 
Varahi with Varaha, the .boar incarnation of 
Vishnu ; Devi or Isani with &va. 

(d) 'Hdli.— Secondly, there is the worship of Kali, 
which, according to Buchanan (ojy. cit. ii. 374, 
477 ), was in his time of comparatively recent in- 
troduction into Bihar, ‘since the English took 
possession, some of the wise men of the East having 
told the wiseacres that she is the deity of the 
English, to whose favour they entirely owe their 
great success.’ Until the deity was introduced, he 

* For a sketch of the development of Saktism see Gait, Assam 
Census Heport, 1891, i. 80ff. ; Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, 
Hindu Castes and Sects, 407 ff. ; Hopkins, Religions of India, 
489 ff. ; Barth, Religions of India, Eng. tr. 199 ff. The course 
of the development of Greek belief is supposed to have been on 
similar lines, the earliest conception being that of the Mother 
and the Maid, which may reflect prkmtive matriarchal customs 
(J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena, 260 ff.). 
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goes on to say, it was not common to call the 
female power by any particular name. She was 
commonly spoken of and worshipped as Devi or 
Bhavani, two appellations implying merely ‘ the 
goddess,' ‘although by the latter term Sitala is 
commonly understood. ’ The original female power, 
in short, is thus seen undergoing the process of 
development, a number of special entities being 
created to whom each department of human action 
is assigned. The cult of Kali appears in one of its 
lowest forms among the Tiparas of the State of 
Tippera and the Chittagong hill tracts to the 
east of the Province. This tribe offers to Kali 
black goats (her name meaning ‘ the black one '), 
rice, plantains, and other fruits of the earth. 
The goddess has no image ; she is represented for 
sacrificial purposes by a round lump of clay, the 
edges of which are drawn out into four points or 
legs, so that the whole, seen from above, bears a 
rough resemblance to a sea-urchin with four arms 
(Eisley, ojp. cit ii. 325). 

In her temples Kali is represented as a * very black female, 
with four arms, having in one hand a scymitar, and in another 
the head of a giant which she holds by the hair ; another hand 
is spread open bestowing a blessing ; and with the other she is 
iorbidding fear. She wears two dead bodies for earrings, and a 
necklace of skulls, and her tongue han^s down to her chin. The 
hands of several giants are hung as a girdle round her loins, and 
her tresses fall down to her heels. Having drunk the blood of 
the giants she has slain in combat, her eyebrows are bloody, and 
the blood is falling m a stream down her breast ; her eyes are 
red like those of a drunkard. She stands with one leg on the 
breast of her husband Shiva, and rests the other on his thigh * 
(Ward, op. cif. ii. 1171). 

At the present time, pigeons, goats, and more 
rarely buffaloes, are the victims usually offered. 
The ceremony commences with the adoration of 
the sacrificial axe. Various spells (mantra) are 
recited, and the animal is decapitated at one 
stroke. As soon as the head falls to the ground 
the votaries rush forward and smear their foreheads 
with the blood. These sacrifices are specially per- 
formed during the three days of the Durga Ptija 
(Gait, op. cit. i. 182). 

Rites such as these represent the goddess in her 
malevolent aspect. But she is also Rakhya or 
Bhadra Kali, the guardian of every Bengali village, 
to whom prayers and sacrifices are offered on the 
outbreak of pestilence. Wise remarks that, when 
cholera broke out at the great Varuni fair in 1874, 
a subscription was collected for the performance of 
a special worship of Kali. Her image was paraded 
through the fair, after which an operatic enter- 
tainment was given, at which crowds of people 
assembled. ‘The cholera, which had been only 
sporadic, ceased, and the stoppage was attributed 
to the beneficent Kali’ (op. cit. 135 f.). 

(c) Devi. — The cult of Devi is similar to that of 
Kali. It sometimes represents her as benignant, 
but more often in her chthonic or malignant aspect. 
It is, in fact, practically impossible to distinguish 
the double manifestation of the goddess. Speak- 
ing generally, when kindly she is Uma, ‘light,’ 
Gauri, ‘the yellow or brilliant one,’ Parvati 
or Haimavati, ‘she that has her birth in the 
Himalaya,’ Jaganmata, ‘mother of the world,’ 
and Bhavani ; while in her terrible form she is 
called Durga, ‘the inaccessible,’ Kali or ^yama, 
‘the dark one,’ Chandi or Chandika, ‘the tierce,’ 
Bhairavi, ‘the terrible.’ But in the popular con- 
ception these functions so completely merge and 
interchange that more precise definition is impos- 
sible. In Bihar during the Nauratri or ‘nine 
nights’ ’ feast of the goddess, held during the fort- 
night of the waxing moon in the month of Chaitra 
(March), the rite of infusing by means of spells 
(mantra) the spirit of the goddess into an earthen- 
ware jar is performed. A space within the temple 
is purified by plastering the surface with mud and 
cow-dung. The jar is filled with water and covered 
with shoots of the mango tree, and over it is placed 


an earthenware saucer containing barley and rice, 
which is covered with a yellow doth. The priest 
recites verses, and, sprinlding water on the jar and 
its contents with a few blades of the sacred Jcuia 
grass, he invites the goddess to enter it. As_ a 
sign that she has occupied it, the outside of the jai 
is sprinkled with red powder. During the period 
occupied in the rite the priest practises abstinence, 
eating only roots and fruits. The service con- 
cludes with afire-sacrifice (haoma)^ in which barley, 
sugar, butter, and sesamum are burned before the 
jar which holds the goddess. The ashes of the 
sacrifice and portions of the red powder with which 
the jar was smeared are brought to the houses of 
his clients by the priest, who smears their fore- 
heads mth these substances, thus bringing them 
into communion with the deity. Here we find 
fetish rites in their crudest form (North Indian 
Notes and Queries^ iv. 19 f.). 

(€?) Divisions of the Saktas. — The Sakta sect is 
divided into three main sections — first, the Dakshi- 
nachari or Dakshinamargi, ‘the right-hand’ section, 
who are comparatively free from sensuality, and 
do not offer spirits or flesh to the deity. They 
follow the Puranas as their Veda, and are devoted 
to either Siva or Vishnu in his androgynous char- 
acter, at once male and female. Besides these there 
are two bodies of extremists — the Vamachari or 
Vamamargi, ‘the left-hand’ sect, who follow the 
teaching of the Tantrik literature, and the Kaulas 
or Kaulikas, following the Kaula Upanisad, 
whence they take their name, whose practices* are 
even more grossly licentious. Their object of 
veneration is the great Sakti, or power of Nature, 
Jaganmata or Jagadamba, ‘the mighty mysteri- 
ous force, whose function is to direct and control 
two (juite distinct operations : namely, first, the 
working of the natural appetites and passions, 
whether for the support of the body by eating and 
drinking or for the propagation of living organisms 
through sexual cohabitation ; secondly, the acquisi- 
tion of supernatural faculties (siddhi), whether for 
a man’s own individual exaltation or for the an- 
nihilation of his opponents’ (Monier Williams, 
Brahmanism and Hinduism^ 185 f.). The foul 
orgies which accompany such celebrations have 
been described by Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya 
(Hindu Castes and Sects, 411 f.), Ward (Hindoos, 
ii. 295 ff.), and others, and need not be further 
discussed here. The animistic side of the cultus 
appears in the Pan jab worship of young girls as 
Devi, apparently a form of sympathetic magic to 
induce fertilitjr (Rose, Census Rep. 1901, i. 126). 

32, The Vaishnavas. — The revolt against this 
gross and debasing cultus was led by the reformer 
Chaitanya,* a Vaidik Brahman who was bom at 
Nabadwip, in Bengal, A.D. 1484. 

‘ He preached mainly in Central Bengal and Orissa, and his 
doctrines found ready acceptance amongst large numbers oHhe 
people, especially amongst those who were still, or had only re- 
cently been, Buddhists. This was due mainly to the fact that he 
ignored caste and drew his followers from all sources, so much 
so that even Muhammadans followed him. He preached vehem- 
ently against the immolation of animals in sacrifice and the use 
of animal food and stimulants, and taught that the true road to 
salvation lay in bhakti, or fervent devotion to God. He recom- 
mended Radha worship, and taught that the love felt by her for 
Krishpa was the best form of devotion. The acceptable offerings 
were flowers, money, and the like ; but the great form of worship 
was that of the sarjb^irtan, or procession of worshippers playing 
and singing. A peculiarity of Chaitanya’s cult is that the post 
of spiritual guide, or Gosam, is not confined to Brahmans, and 
several of those best known belong to the Baidya caste, who 
practise medicine in Bengal Proper. They are all of them de- 
scended from the leading men of Chaitanya's immediate entour- 
age, The holy places of the cult are Nabadvip [or Nadiya], 
Cfaaitanya’s birthplace, and m a still greater degree, Brindaban 
[wh. see], the scene of Krishna’s sports with the milk-maids, 
which Ohaitanya and his disciples reclaimed from jungle, and 
where he personally identified the various sacred spots, on which 
great shrines have now been erected* (Gait, op. cit. i. 182). 


* His life and the principles of his sect are fully described by 
Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya (Hindu Castes and Sects, 459ff.). 
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Chaitanya, after spending six years in pilgrimage 
between Mathura and Jagannath, finally settled In 
the latter place, where in a.d. 1527, at the age of 
forty-three, he disappeared from the world. There 
is reason to believe that he was drowned in the sea, 
into which he had walked in an ecstasy, mistaking 
it for the shallow waters of the Jumna, where he 
saw in a vision K]:sna sporting with his Gopis 
(Growse, Mathura^, i883, 197). After his death 
his followers split up into two bodies ; those who 
retained, and those who rejected caste. The latter 
are known as Jat Baishtam or Bairagi (q.v.), are re- 
cruited from all castes, and profess to intermarry 
freely amongst themselves ; but caste distinctions 
are not entirely obliterated, and the recruits from 
the higher hold aloof from those drawn from the 
lower castes. 

‘ Except for the fact that outsiders are still admitted, they 
form a community very similar to the ordinary Hindu caste. Its 
reputation at the present day is tarnished by the fact that most 
of its new recruite have joined owing to love intrigues, or be- 
cause they have been turned out of their own caste, or for some 
other sordid motive ’ (Gait, op. <dt. i. 182). 

The other division, those who have retained the 
^stem of caste, is in no way connected with the 
o&t Baishtams. They practise a cultus much 
purer than that of tne Saktas, and the stricter 
members of the body are vegetarians, and abhor 
the oakta beliefs. But among those of the lower 
castes some freely eat animal food, and even join 
in processions in honour of Durga, but will not be 
present when blood sacrifices are offered. The 
various subdivisions of the Bengal Vaishnavas have 
been fully described by Wise {op, cit, 147 fif.) and 
by Risley {op, cit, ii. 339 fif.). 

The VaiAnavism of Bengal is thus strongly 
opposed to Sakta beliefs, and is probably to a large 
extent derived from the traditions of Buddhism. 

‘Apart from metaphysical subtleties, which naturally have 
but little hold on the minds of the populace, the social tenet of 
the Bengali Vaishpavas is the all-sumciency of faith in the divine 
Krishpa ; such faith being adequately e:^ressed by the mere ; 
repetition of his name, without any added prayer or concomitant 
feeling of genuine devotion. Thus roughly stated, the doctrine 
appears absurd ; and possibly its true bearing is as little regarded 
by many of the more ignorant of the Vaishnavas themselves as 
it is by the majority of superficial outside observers. It is, how- 
ever, a legitimate deduction from sound principles ; for it may 
be presumed that the formal act of devotion would never have 
been commenced had it not been prompted at the outset by a 
devotional intention, which intention is virtually continued so 
long as the act is in performance’ (Growse, Mathura^ 197). 

As a parallel case, Growse, himself a member of 
the Roman Catholic Church, quotes from one of 
its manuals the rule ; * It is not necessary that the 
intention should he actual throughout ; it is suffi- 
cient if we pray in a human manner, and for this 
only a virtual intention is required ; that is to say, 
an intention which has been actual and is supposed 
to continue, although, through inadvertence or 
ffistraction, we may have lost sight of it.* 

{a) Prevalence of Vaishniavimn, — The Vaishnava 
cultus is one of the most important among the 
beliefs of the Province. Ward in 1815 stated that 
six out of ten of the whole Hindu population were 
worshippers of Krsna {Hindoos, ii. 158) ; in 1828 
Wilson {Religious Sects, i. 152) calculated them at 
one-fifth ; and in 1872 Hunter {Orissa, i. 144) at 
from one-fifth to one-third of the whole number 
of Hindus. Wise (op. cit. 147), from a catalogue of 
the temples in the Dacca District, found that 74 
er cent, belonged to Krsna in one or other of 
is numerous forms, and only 21 per cent, to Kali, 
Dur^a, and &va. The predominance of Krsna- 
worSiip is largely due to the Bhdgavata Purdna 
assigned by Wilson {Vishnu Purdna, xxxi.) to the 
12th cent, of our era. It has, however, been 
recently established that the Puranic literature 
goes back to the 6th or 8th cent., and thus 
the movement which led to the rise of Neo- 
Brahmanism must be assigned to an earlier date 
than that fixed by the older authorities. The 


Bhdgavata Purdna is now regarded as the chief 
book among the Vaishnava scriptures. 

‘ Since his death in 1523, Chaitanya has been identified with 
Krishna, and this deification has been ratified by the Chari- 
tdmrta, written thirty years after hia death. The moral and 
tolerant doctrines of this national teacher penetrated the hearts 
of the people, and roused an enthusiastic spirit that has, un- 
fortunately, driven many into strange and perilous wanderings. 
Among the pure Sudras there is less deviation from the original 
creed than among the lower mixed classes, who have been always 
neglected. The religious sentiments of the latter, instead of 
bemg properly guided, have been left to develop as fancy or bias 
disposed them. Whether this be a satisfactory explanation or 
not, it is certain that the corrupt, often immoral, sects now 
existing are chiefly patronized by the lower and most ignorant 
classes of the community. The equality of all men, a doctrine 
preached by Chaitanya, but repudiated by the Gosains, has been 
restored by most of the later offshoots of Vaishpavism, and with 
them no distinction conferred by birth, wealth, or prescription 
is ever recognized ’ (Wise, op. cit. 147). 

(6) The erotic Vaishnavism, — The development 
of Vaishnavism on the erotic side marks the de- 
OTadation of the cultus. The original doctrine of 
hhakti, or loving faith, was afterwards conceived 
to appear in five stages, the higher of which, as in 
the case of the Sufi mystics, could be attained only 
by a few priviTeged persons, after prolonged aus- 
terities ana mortifications : (1) idnti, or quietism, 
‘in which the Vaishnava enjoys perfect content- 
ment and peace of mind, ever dwelling on the 
happiness of his lot, and grateful to Hari for his 
mercy ’ ; (2) dasya, the relation between a master 
and his purchased slave, of which the keynote is 
self-denial, the dedication of all the believer’s 
energy and thought to the service of the god; 

(3) sakhya, or friendship, at which stage ‘the 
disciple worships Chaitanya as his bosom friend, 
and regards his own soul as an emanation from and 
a particle of the paramdtrmn, or supreme spirit ’ ; 

(4) vdtsalya, ‘ afiection towards offspring,’ in which 
the deity is regarded ‘ not as a common Father of 
all men, but as the parent of the worshipper ’ ; and 
(6) mddhurya, ‘sweetness,’ ‘the effiorescence of 
hhakti,^ as it has been called. ‘ In this, the highest 
and most exquisite condition, the disciple glows 
with the same uncontrollable desire that Krishna 
felt for the absent Radha’ (Wise, op, cit, 155). 
This last development of erotic Vaishnavism finds 
its most complete and degrading exposition in the 
practices of the sect of the Vallabhacharyas, accord- 
ing to whom body, soul, and property {tan, man, 
dhan) are to be made over to the Maharajas, or 
successors and vicars of Krsna upon earth, by the 
rite of self-devotion {samarpana) ; and women are 
taught that their highest bliss results fi-om the 
caresses of the representative of the god (Monier 
Williams, op. cit.^ 134 ff.; Growse, Mathura^, 199 ffi; 
[Karsandas Mulji,] Hist, of the Sect of the Maha- 
rajas or Vallabhacharyas of West. India, 1865). 

33. The cult of 6iva. — The cult of Siva is of less 
importance than that of either the Sakti or Vishnu. 
In Eastern Bengal the Saiva fraternities, those of 
the Kanphatas, or ‘ear-pierced’ Yogis, and the 
Brahmacnaris, never gained popularity, and their 
conventual establishments, which are few, would 
have disappeared long since, but for the charitable 
endowments of former ages. The Saiva mendicants 
or cenobites are, according to Wise {op, cit, 174 f.), 
i notorious for their licentious lives and dissipated 
habits ; but, notwithstanding the scandal which 
they cause, their akhdras, or convents, are thronged 
by crowds of devotees, chiefly women. In Bengal 
proper, according to Ward {op, cit. ii., Introd. xxi.), 
few Hindus adopt Siva as their guardian deity. 
His temples generally represent him in the form of 
the lihgam, or as Panchanana, the figure of the 
deity with five faces. Further west, in Bihar, the 
worship of Siva is more common, and prevails 
widely among Brahmans. Here village temples in 
honour of the deity, with images of the lihgam and 
of Nandi, the bull ‘ vehicle ’ of the god, are common, 
and the worship is adopted in preference to that of 
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Vishnu in one or other of his many forms, because 
the ritual and offerings made to him are much less 
elaborate and expensive. The Saiva cultus thus 
suits the thrifty habits of the yeomen among whom 
it chiefly prevails. 

Among the castes who are specially devoted to 
this form of belief may be mentioned the Yugis or 
Yogis, now a weaving caste in Eastern Bengal, 
of whom the great majority worship Siva or M^a- 
deva, especially at the Sivaratri or ‘night feast’ 
of Siva, held in the month of Magh (January- 
February). The chief religious centres of tne 
Masya Yugis are Brindaban, Mathura, and Gokul, 
all in the United Provinces ; but their chief places 
of pilgrimage are Benares, Gaya, and Sitakund in 
Chittagong (Risley, op. cit. i. 358). These Yogis, 
as they prefer to be called, are supposed by Gait 
(op. cit i, 381) to be descended from a religious 
community, not necessarily from the regular Yogi 
or Jogi ascetics, but possibly from some Buddhist 
Order. The same writer supposes that their present 
degraded condition is due to their having remained 
in the Buddhist faith after the general population 
had reverted to Hinduism. They call their priests, 
who belong to their own communion, Mahatmas or 
Fandits, both of which terms were formerly in use 
among Buddhists ; they bury their dead in a sitting 
posture, with the legs crossed in the conventional 
attitude of Buddha, and with the feet turned to 
the north-west. The Yogi sects of Northern India 
freely admit outsiders to their body ; and their 
present occupation in Bengal, weaving, is one often | 
practised by decayed religious communities. Their 
devotion to Siva is possibly connected with his 
manifestation as the typical ascetic and self- 
mortifier — a conception wnich perhaps owed much 
to the influence of Buddhism. The saiva mendi- 
cants are popularly divided into ten classes, known 
collectively as the Dasnamis, or ‘ten names.’ 
Besides that of the more respectable Order, the 
Sannyasis, the cult gives shelter to loathsome 
ascetics, like the Aghoris (wh. see), the Urdhva- 
bahus, who contort their limbs, and the Akasa- 
mukhins, who keep their necks bent back in a 
fixed gaze on the sky until the muscles become 
withered. 

34 . Buddhism. — Buddhism, which had its oriM 
in the western part of the Province, and finsdly 
became one of the great religions of the world, is 
now represented in Bengal by only 237,893 ad- 
herents. In so far as they follow the orthodox 
standard of belief, they are included in the Maha- 
yana, or Great Vehicle, which is the basis of 
Tibetan Lamaism, and also of the Buddhism of 
Bengal. The Buddhists of this Province may be 
divided into at least four groups. 

(a) Chinese Buddhists,-— comes the small 
body of immigrant Chinese in Calcutta, where they 
follow many occupations, such as carpentry and 
shoemaking, boil down pigs’ fat into lard, and deal 
in opium and hemp drugs. Their temples seem to 
be usually seats of Buddhist as well as of Shinto 
worship, that at Calcutta being dedicated to 
Kwan-te, generally called the ‘god of war.’ In 
the courtyard is the god’s horse, comfortably 
stabled. Climbing a flight of stairs, one reaches 
chapels and rooms for attendants, in which animals 
intended in the first instance as food for the god, 
and which are afterwards consumed by the worsbip- 
pers, are being cooked {Calcutta Feview, xxxi. 
368 ff.). ^ 

(h) Himalayan Buddhists, — Secondly come the 
Buddhists of North Bengal, who are either natives 
of the Himalayan State of Sikkim, or immigrants 
from Bhutan, Tibet, and Nepal. By race they are 
mostly Tibetans, Lepchas, and Murmis. In Nepal 
itself Buddhism is steadily losing ground under 
the attacks of the militant form of Hinduism pro- 


fessed by the rulers of that kingdom, who, like all 
recent converts, are more ardent supporters of the 
new faith than even their more orthodox brethren 
in the plains. Nothing, again, has contributed 
so much to the decline of Buddhism in Nepal as 
the adoption of caste by the Buddhist Newars, and 
the consequent decay of monastic institutions 
(Oldfield, Sketches, ii. 131 ff*.). Besides this, the 
heterodox Buddhists constitute a large majority of 
the Buddhist population. They avowedly combine 
the worship of Siva and of the other Hindu deities 
with that of Buddha ; they publicly attend the 
religious services of Hindu temples, and at the 
more important domestic ceremonies, such as those 
of marriage and death, they conjoin Hindu forms 
with those of the Buddhist church, and employ a 
Brahman priest to assist their own Buddhist Vajra 
Acharya, or ‘ thunderbolt teacher,’ in the perform- 
ance of his sacred duties. 

These classes of Newars are ‘ Buddhist only in name ; for 
although they profess to esteem Buddha before all other deities, 
yet their practices belie their professions, and prove that they 
are steadily abandoning that faith to which they still nominally 
belong, and are rapidly adopting the more corrupt and more 
attractive religion of the Hindus ’ (Oldfield, op. cit. li. 147), 

The same is the case with those Himalayan 
Buddhists who have migrated into British terri- 
tory. Thus, among the Lepchas of Sikkim and the 
adjoining region. Buddhistic usage forms only a 
thin veil over their primitive shamanistic Animism. 
Their religion consists mainly in the propitiation 
of the spirits of forest, hill, or stream which are 
considered malignant. 

* The snow-clad giant Kinchin janga, chief among the elemental 
deities of the Lepchas, who vexes men with storm and hail and 
sends down avalanches and torrents to wreck their fields and 
sweep away their homes, has been translated to the milder 
system of Buddhism, where he figures as the tutor of Sakya 
Mum himself ’ (Bisley, op. A ii. 10). 

Similarly the Limbus of Darjiling adapt their 
religion to their surroundings. Where their en- 
vironment is Hindu, they call themselves Saivas, 
and profess to worship Mahadeva and his consort 
Gauri, the favourite deities of the Nepalese. 

* In a Buddhist neighbourhood the yoke of conformity is still 
more easy to bear ; the Limbu has only to mutter the pious 
formula, Om maiyi padme om [or, as Waddell transcribes and 
translates it, ‘ Om I The Jewel in the Lotus I Hurp ’ — Om-ma- 
^ipad-me Hurji, the first and last word bearing a mystic mean- 
ing {Buddhism of Tibet, 148)], and to pay respect and moderate 
tribute to the Lamas, in order to be accepted as an average 
Buddhist. Beneath this veneer of conformity with whatever 
faith happens to have gained local acceptation, the vague shapes 
of their original Pantheon have survived in the form of house- 
hold or forest gods, much in the same way as Dionysus and other 
of the Greek gods may be traced m the names and attributes of 
the saints who preside over the vintage, the harvest, and rural 
festivals of various kinds in remote parts of Greece at the present 
day ’ (Risley, op. dt, ii. 17). 

The degraded condition of the popular Buddhism 
of the Lower Himalayas is shown by the adoption 
of rites of blood sacrifice, a relic 01 the old devil- 
worship of the country, hut absolutely repugnant 
to the rules of the orthodox faith (Waddell, Among 
the Himalayas, 74). 

(c) Buddhists of^ East Bengal,— third group 
of Bengal Buddhists— that of Chittagong and the 
hill tracts of Chittagong — consists mainly of 
Chakmas and Maghs, the latter divided into two 
classes : first, descendants of Arakanese immi- 
grants who entered the country when Arakan was 
conquered hy the Burmese in A.D. 1785; and, 
secondly, the mixed race descended from Magh 
women hy Bengali fathers, who are known as 
Rajbansi or Barua Maghs, and are less numerous 
than the first branch. There are also some Tiparas 
in the hiU tracts who described themselves at the 
last census as Buddhists, 

* In the Tippera State the Tiparas now call themselves Hindus ; 
but this country was formerly a great Buddhist centre, and some 
sacred shrines there were visited by the Tibetan traveller, 
Buddha Gupta Nath, who travelled in India in the seventh cen- 
tury A.D.' (Gait, op, cit, i. 158). 

The Chakmas profess to he Buddhists, but their 
religious practices have been much corrupted by 
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the gross Hinduism of Eastern Bengal. This 
change was brought about by the influence of the 
local Baja, Dharm Bakhsh Khan, who was a 
bigoted Hindu, patronized the cult of Kali, and 
pretended to be a descendant of the ancient 
Ksatriyas. Much of the more primitive Animism 
still survives under the upper layer of Buddhism 
(Kisley, op, cit, i. 172 f.). The same fusion of 
beliefs appears among the Maghs of Chittagong, 
who profess to be Buddhists of the Southern school, 
and regard the followers of the faith in Tibet as 
unorthodox. The worship of Siva and Duxga has 
here been added to the Buddhist observances. 
While their priests are Buddhist, phungyis or 
raolisj Brahmans are much respected, and are 
employed to determine auspicious days for par- 
ticular actions, and to assist in the worship of the 
Hindu gods [ib. ii. 33). 

{d) Survivals of Buddhism and Hinduism , — ^The 
last and most interesting group of so-called Bud- 
dhists in Bengal is found among the caste known 
as Saraks, resident in the Baramba State in Orissa, 
whose beliefs have been fully investigated by Gait 
(op. cit. i. 427 ff.). Their name appears to be de- 
rived from the Skr. iravdka, ‘ a hearer,’ a term 
applied among the Jains to indicate the lay brethren 
affiliated to the community, as distinguished from 
the Yatis, monks, and ascetics ; it still survives in 
the name Saraogi or SarSva^, applied to a mer- 
chant community of Jains which is rapidly becom- 
ing a regular caste of the usual type. The centre 
of the Baramba Sarak worship is at the celebrated ! 
cave-temple of Khandagiri, where they assemble 
once a year to do homage to the idols there and to 
confer on religious matters. They worship, under 
the name of Chaturbhuja, ‘the four-armed one,’ 
an idol which usually has only two arms, and is 
undoubtedly a representation of Buddha. This 
worship is per^rmed on what is supposed to be the 
anniversary of Buddha’s wedding, a fact which 
may with some probability be considered to con- 
nect the cult with the primitive animistic concep- 
tion of the union of the male consort with the 
primeval Mother (see above, § 13 ). The family 
rites of the caste are performed by one of their 
own members, who calls himself Acharya, or 
‘teacher,’ and Brahmans are employed only to 
perform the rites of the haoma, or fire sacrifice, at 
marriage, after which the Acharya concludes the 
proceedings by calling upon Buddha to bless the 
young couple. 

The evidence, so far as it has been collected, 
seems to indicate that the Saraks have retained 
many beliefs and practices which have descended 
to them from the Buddhism which w^ the creed of 
a large number of the people of Orissa. Here its 
place was taken by Brahmanism, and it is now diffi- 
cult to say how many of the beliefs of the Saraks 
are due to direct inheritance of the Buddhist 
tradition, and how many have been transmitted to 
them with a leaven of Vaishnavism. ^ Too^ much 
stress must not be laid upon the worship of images 
of Buddha by the people of our time. All through 
Northern India are to be found statues or pillars 
disinterred from the ruins of stupas or viharas^ 
which have been adopted as images of the village 
gods, and even of the orthodox Hindu deities. 
Thus Buchanan (op. cit, i. 73) found in a Bihar 
temple of Tara Devi (the female power in her most 
destructive form) an image of the goddess, which 
was really one of Buddha himself. 

Another survival of Buddhism has been traced 
in the worship of Dharmaraj or Dharma by low- 
caste tribes like the Pods, Yogis, ^ Dorns, and 
Bagdis. By some he is identified with Yama, by 
others with the sun ; by others, again, he is re- 
garded as a snake-god ; or, finally, as an incarna- 
tion of &va or Vishnu. 


‘He is usually worshipped by a low caste priest, a Pod, a 
Yogi, a pom, or a Bagdi. In a few places he has temples, 
but, as a* rule, he is represented by a shapeless stone daubed 
with vermilion and placed under a tree. In a village in the 
Arambagh subdivision he is worshipped in the form of a 
tortoise. His shrines are common all over West Bengal, and 
also in Dinajpur, Murshidabad, and the Twentjr-four Par- 
ganas. He is frequently believed to possess certain curative 
powers, and his priests administer medicines as specifics for 
various diseases. Hogs, fowls, and ducks are sacrificed before 
him, and offerings are made of rice, flowers, milk, and pachwdi 
[‘ rice-beer but never of cooked food. The worship takes 
place in the months of BaisSkh, Jaish^a, and Asaph, on the 
day of the full moon, and in some places on the last day of 
Bhadra. All castes, even BraJhmans, make offerings through 
the medium of the oflaciating priest ’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 201). 

The worship of this animistic deity has been 
adduced as a survival of Buddhism by Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Hara Prasad Sastri(J’iBAjS'Bc, 1895), and 
m a further statement given by Gait (i. 201) the 
writer supplements this by inferring that because 
Dharma is worshipped in meditation as void (Hnya 
murti) the cult represents the philosophical con- 
ception of concerning which neither 

existence nor non-existence nor a combination of 
the two can be predicated. It is zero.’ Again, 
the ceremonies and fasts in honour of Dharma all 
take place on the full-moon day of Baisakh, the 
birthday of Buddha, and his worshippers are aware 
that Dharma is respected in Ceylon, that he is not 
an inferior deity, but superior to Vishnu or Siva. 
Finally, he is represented in many places as a 
tortoise, which is a Buddhist emblem (Waddell, 
Buddhism of Tihety 395). It is possible that some 
traditions of the worship of Buddha may survive 
in that of Dharma ; but if so, very little of the 
original conception remains. 

35 . Jainism.— Jainism, like Buddhism, had its 
birthplace in Bihar. The origin of this form^ of 
belief and its relation to Hinduism and Buddhism 
will be considered in another article (see JAINISM). 
Here it is sufficient to say that recent research by 
Jacobi, Hoemle, and others (Hoemle, ‘Presiden- 
tial Address,’ JBASBe, 1898 ; Biihler-Burpss, The 
Indian Sect of the J aincts) has established that J ain- 
ism, so far from being an offshoot of Buddhism, was 
the result of an independent and contemporaneous 
religious movement under a Ksatriya prince named 
Vardhamana or Mahavira, who was bom in the 
neighbourhood of Patna about B.C. 599, and died 
about B.C. 527. The dates of Buddha’s career are 
still to some extent uncertain ; but the most recent 
investigations place the period of his life between 
B.C. 588 and 508. It is thus possible that the 
founders of these two sects, wno were both of 
Ksatriya descent, may have met in the course of 
their preaching tours through Western Bengal. 
Neither sect is a religion in the true sense of the 
word ; both are rather monastic organizations of a 
type very common in the age when they were 
founded. Both arose from the circumstance that 
the Brahmans were then claiming the monopoly of 
admission to the monastic Orders. As a protest 
against this action, many non-Brahmanical Orders 
v^re founded. They were gradually led to dis- 
continue the use of the Vedic ritual, with the 
natural result that they came to be excluded from 
the pale of Brahmamsm. Jainism differs from 
Buddhism in rejecting the doctrine of nirvana^ 
and in asserting instead that, when the soul 
has gained ffeedom from the trammels of the 
successive series of existences, it passes into a 
state of blessedness which is vague and ill-defined. 
Those saintly men who have attained the rest of 
the blessed are known as Tirthahkara ; those 
‘ who have created a passage through the circuit of 
life,’ form the body of saints who are worshipped 
by Jains. From the chief of these, Par^vanatha, 
the hill of Parasnath (wh. see), the centre of Jain 
pilgrimage in Bengal, takes its name. Jainism, by 
its more democratic constitution, freely admitting 
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lay adherents to comniunioB, adopting a less active 
missionary career than Buddhism, and preferring 
as its chief centres of worship more secluded sites, 
like Parasnath, was able to resist more successfully 
the stress of the Brahmanical revival and Muham- 
madan persecution, under which the Buddhism of 
Bengal collapsed. 

The Bengal Jains, who have their headquarters 
at MurshidabS<d, are found also in Calcutta and 
the chief towns of the Patna Division, But though 
they are permanently settled there, they are rarely 
accompanied by their womeii-folk. Most of them 
are temporary visitors from Western and Central 
India. After making money by shopkeeping in 
Bengal, the heads of their firms often return to 
their original homes, their places being taken by 
younger men. Many of them are Marwaris from 
Marwar in Central India, and belong to the Agar- 
wala and Oswal sub-castes of Baniyas, the former 
being of the Digambara or ‘ naked,’ and the latter 
of the Svetambara or ‘white-clad’ section. These 
distinctions, as far as questions of dress are con- 
cerned, are now obsolete ; but the titles represent 
the contrast between the more primitive naked 
ascetics of Southern India and those from the 
North and West. Of these merchant families some 
follow the Hindu and some the Jain rule ; but this 
does not operate as a bar to interms^riage, b^ause 
even when some Baniyas adopt the Saiva or Sakta 
sect, in deference to the prejudices of the majority 
of their brethren they do not sacrifice animals or 
partake of meat and spirits. A large proportion 
of the Hindu merchant class belongs to the Vaish- 
nava sect, and these are as strict in their regard 
for animal life as the Jains themselves. When 
husband and wife belong to difierent sects, the 
\vife is formally adopted into the sect of her hus- 
band, but continues to practise her original re- 
ligious rites. Wken, however, she visits the home 
of her parents, she must have her food cooked 
separately and eat apart from the other members 
of her family (Kisley, op, cit i. 7, ii. 151). 

36 . Sikhs and Kabirpanthis.— Like the Jains, 
Sikhs profess to be Hindus, and at each successive 
enumeration it would seem that their numbers 
have been underrated, as they have been included 
in some Hindu sect. They are, as a rule, tem- 
porary residents, and their strength depends largely 
upon the number of^ Panjabi regiments which 
happen to be serving in the Province. The only 
place with which they have any permanent con- 
nexion is Patna, where the Har Mandir is said to 
mark the place where their tenth guru, Govind 
Singh (A.D. 1675“1708), is believed to have been 
bom while his mother halted there during a pil- 
grimage. In Eastern Bengal the Sikh sects best 
known are the Suthrashahi and the Nauakshahi. 
Wise (op, cit, 181 f.) describes the members of the 
former sect at Dacca as disreputable, generally 
drunkards and smokers of hemp drugs. They are 
often Brahmans who do not discard the sacred cord 
on joining the Sikh communion, and continue to 
eat with Brahmans of their own tribe, and not 
with all grades of Sikhs. No Sikh, however, will 
refuse to partake of the consecrated food (praMd) 
when offered by them. They observe ail the great 
Hindu festivals, and pay special adoration to the 
^dlagrdma, or ammonite, which represents Vishnu. 
The account given of this sect by Maclagan [Panjdb 
Census, 1891, i. 154) is not more favourable. He 
describes them importunate beggars whose 
profligacy is notorious, most of them being spend- 
thrifts who have lost their wealth in gambling, 
and spend their lives in roving mendicancy. 
Nanakpanthi is a term of less definite meaning, 
as it is often applied to Sikhs in general, who are 
all followers of their guru, Nanak(A.D. 1469-1538). 
They have some connexion with Dacca, which is 


said to have been visited by Nanak Shah; but 
their dhhdra, or convent, in that city possesses no 
endowment, and depends largely on the charity of 
Armenian or Muhammadan residents (Wise, op, 
cit, 182 fF.). 

Kahir was closely connected with Nanak, The 
chief note of his teaching was the endeavour to 
link Hinduism to Islam. 'All and Rama, he said, 
are only different names for the same god. His 
teaching seems to be rapidly gaining adherents 
in Western Bengal and the United Provinces. 
Differences in rank and religion are all, he taught, 
but rmyd, or illusion. Emancipation and peace 
are to be gained only by recognizing the Divine 
Spirit under these manifold illusions. The way 
to union with the Divine is not by means of 
formula or sacrifice, but by fervent faith (hhalcti) 
and meditation on the Godhead. The use of 
spirituous liquor and the worship of idols were pro- 
hibited by the founder of the sect j hut, as often 
happens, in process of time practice lags behind 
precept, and the successors of the teacher fail to 
maintain the ideal which he set before them. In 
the case of the Kabirpanthis it is said that there 
is now a tendency to revert to idolatry, while at 
the same time they pretend to maintain the teach- 
ing of Kahir. 

37 . Deistic sects. — (a) TheBrahmo Samdj, — Of 
the Hindu deistic sects the best known is the 
Brahmo Samaj, though its numbers are small, and 
show no tendency to rapid increase. In Bengal 
it is divided into three sections: the Adi, or 
‘original’; the Nababidhan, or ‘new dispensa- 
tion° ; and the Sadharan, or ‘ common.’ All alike 
believe in the unity of the Godhead, the brother- 
hood of man, and direct communion with^ God in 
spirit without the intervention of any mediator. 

‘ The differences which exist are ritualistic and social rather 
than religious. The Adi Samaj, or oldest section, 13 also the 
most conservative. While discarding all idolatrous forms, it 
follows as closely as possible the rites of Hinduism, and draws 
its inspiration solely from the religious books of the Hindus, 
especially the Upanishads, and not from the Bible or Qur'an. 
It has only once allowed a non-Brahman to officiate as its 
minister. Inter-caste marriages are not allowed, and a con- 
siderable agitation was raised when one of its Brahman mem- 
bers recently married the daughter of the Maharaja of Kuch 
Bihar. In other respects the restrictions of the caste system 
sit lightly on the members of the Samaj, but they are par- 
ticular to style themselves Hindus, and before the Census of 
1891 they submitted a memorial intimating their desire to be 
entered as Theistic Hindus, and not as Brahmos ’ (Gait, op, cit, 
i. 159). 

The second section, known as the Nababidhan 
Samaj, or Church of the New Dispensation, was 
founded by the well-known Keshab Chandra Sen. 
It is more eclectic than the Adi Samaj in its ten- 
dencies, and has assimilated what it considers right 
not only in the sacred books of Hinduism, but ^so 
in the religious teaching of Christianity, Buddhism, 
and Islam. 

The most advanced of these Churches is the 
Saharan, or ‘common’ Samaj. It rejects all the 
essentials of what is commonly regarded as Hindu- 
ism ; disapproves of ritual and set forms of wor- 
ship ; absolutely rejects caste ; disapproves of the 
custom of secluding women, gives them a liberal 
education, and allows them equal voice in Church 
government. It freely permits marriage between 
persons of different castes. 

* They are thus,’ as Gait remarks, * gradually becoming a separ- 
ate caste, recruited from a variety of different sources, but mainly 
from the ranks of the Brahmans, Baidyas, and Kayasths. . . . 
Most Indian gentlemen who have received an European educa- 
tion join this community , not so much perhaps on account of 
religious conviction as because of the freedom which it allows to 
them from the irksome trammels of caste and from the neces- 
sity of undergoing a ceremony of purification ’ (op. cit. i. 159 f.) 

(5) The Sivandrdyanls, — The ^ivanarayani 01 
Srinarayani is an interesting sect, founded about 
two centuries ago by a Rajput named Siva Narayan 
from Ghazipur in the United Provinces. It was 
first described by Buchanan in Patna and Bhagal 
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pur {op. cit, i. 214, ii. 137), who notices its adher- 
ents under the name of Santa, or * pious.’ 

‘ They believe in one formless {nirdkar) God, forbid idolatry, 
and venerate their original Guru, whom they regard as an 
incarnation of the Almighty. The eating of flesh and drinking 
of wine were forbidden by the founder of the sect, but this rule 
has now been relaxed. Mantras [‘ spells ’] were composed by 
the founder, to be uttered from time to time during the day, 
e.g. when bathing. The sacred book of the sect is known as the 
Sahda-Sant or wiru Granth. It contains moral precepts, and 
declares that salvation is to be attained only by unswerving 
faith in God, control over the passions, and implicit obedience 
to the teaching of the Guru. The Guru is said to be held in 
such respect that all his leavings are most scrupulously partaken 
of by his disciples. Their great annual festival is on the fifth 
night after the new moon of Magh [January-Februar}’^], when 
they assemble in the house of one of their fraternity, and sing 
songs and read extracts from the Guru Granth. When a man 
wishes to become a Seo Narayapi, he selects one of the sect, 
belonging to a caste not inferior to his own, who imparts to him 
the mantra [‘formula’] of initiation. He is then enjoined to 
have faith in God (Bhagaban) and the original Guru, and is 
given a certificate of admission. This is done in the presence 
of several members of the sect, whose names and addresses are 
noted in the certificate. All castes are admitted, but most of 
the disciples come from the lower grades of society, such as the 
Tatwa, Ohamar, and Dosadh castes. The cult was formerly 
more popular than it is now, and higher castes are said to have 
supplied it with recruits. The Seo Narayanis bury their dead, 
and one of the great inducements to join the fraternity is said to 
be the knowledge that they will give a decent burial to their 
comrades when they die, and will not allow their bodies to be 
touched by sweepers. Their funeral jirocessions are conducted 
with some pomp, and are accompanied by songs and music. 
The ordinary caste restrictions are observed, save only in the 
case of the extremists who adopt an ascetic life * (Gait, op. dt. 
i. 186 ; cf. Crooke, Tribes and Castes, ii. 185 ff.). 

This sect is only one of many which have recently 
grown up in Northern India, founded on a revolt 
against idolatry, and the pretensions of the Brah- 
manical Order. They have adopted many of the 
principles of the reformed Vaishnava communities. 
Movements of this kind in India tend to degener- 
ate, and once the enthusiasm which animated the 
founder has ceased to inspire later generations of 
disciples, the new community, having shaken itself 
free from the restrictions of caste and the control 
of the tribal council, often surrenders^ itself to 
licence. This has been the fate of this sect at 
Dacca, where the meetings, which occupied several 
nights in succession, degenerated into drunken 
orgies. 

‘The lower Hindu castes, ever willing to repudiate Brah- 
manical interference, and assert spiritual independence, have 
always been notorious for profligacy and intemperate habits. 
Intoxication is with them an irresistible passion, and no threats 
or corrections have the slightest effect m weaning them from 
the vice. Faithful servants, kind parents, and affectionate 
husbands, they have no conception of a moral religion; and 
their untutored minds can neither understand nor comply with 
a faith inculcating morality and the mortification of all worldly 
lusts and passions ' (Wise, op, dt, 181),* 

38 . The Panchpiriyas.— The important sect of 

the Panchpiriyas or Pachpiriyas forms the subject 
of a special article (wh. see). | 

39 . Muhammadans.— The map prepared by Gait 
{op, cit. i. 156) clearly shows the distribution of 
Muhammadans in the Province. Prior to the 
Census of 1872 it was generally believed that they 
were most numerous in Bihar. That Census estab- 
lished, on the contrary, that the chief seat of 
Musalman influence was in Eastern Bengal and 
to the north, where respectively two-thirds and 
nearly three-fifths of the people were found to be 
followers of the Prophet. On the other hand, 
in North Bihar less than a sixth, and^ in South 
Bihar less than a tenth, of the population accept 
his authority. Orissa, the most backward division, 
except the hill districts, and the most conservative 
in matters of religion, is the region where the 
Muhammadan element is weakest. The area of 
Musalman predominance consists of a compact 
territory lying north of Calcutta and stretching 
westward from the frontier of Assam, including 
the Districts of Mymensingh, Pabna, Bogra, and 

* For the Sivanarayapis see also Eisley (op. dt, i. 178, ii. 334). 
The ritual code of the sect is described and some of the son^ 
quoted in North Indian Notes and Queries, v. 68 f. 
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Bajshahi, and a second tract lying south and west 
of this and east of Calcutta, including the Districts 
of Noakhali, Chittagong, and Backergunge. In 
these two regions the proportion of Muhammadans 
to the total population ranges from 82 per cent in 
Bogra to 71 per cent in Chittagong. 

The extraordinary increase in the numbers of the 
followers of Islam in Bengal, and particularly in 
its eastern region, is the most remarkable fact in 
the recent reugious history of the Indian Empire. 
The following table shows in a compact form the 
relative positions of Hinduism and Islam during 
the period for which fairly trustworthy statistics 
of religious belief become available ; 


Year of 
Census. 

Hindus. 

Per cent 
of Total 
Popula- 
tion. 

Muhammadans, 

Per cent 
of Total 
Popula- 
tion. 

1872 

1881 

1891 

1901 

39,996,575 

45,452,806 

47,821,468 

49,687,362 

63*76 

65*36 

64*07 

63*30 

19,659,252 

21,704,724 

23,658,347 

25,495,416 

31*19 

31*21 

31*70 

32*48 


It is obvious from these figures that, while during 
the period of thirty years the proportion of Hindus 
in the total population has slightly decreased, the 
increase of Muhammadans has been steady and 
considerable. 

The second remarkable fact in connexion with 
the spread of Islam is that it has occurred not in 
those parts of the Province which were centres of 
Musalman influence and where their ^eat cities 
were established. Dacca, for instance, for long the 
seat of Musalman government in Eastern Bengal, 
though it contains 62 per cent of Muhammadans, 
presents an average much lower than that of the 
rural districts in its vicinity. Mai da, which con- 
tained the great capital city of Gaur, and Mur- 
shidabad, an important seat of government, show 
no startling increase of Musalmans ; Bihfi-r, Bhagal- 
pur, and Monghyr were important Muhammadan 
cities ; but in spite of this the Musalmans furnish 
barely one-tenth of the total population of the 
districts in which they are situated. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from these facts is that the 
increase of Islam was largely due to causes in- 
dependent of the action of the native govern- 
ment. 

40 . Origin of the present Muhammadan popula- 
tion. — It was, of course, ultimately due to the 
occupation of the Province by the Muhammadans 
that their faith began to spread among the Hindus 
and Animists whom they found in occupation of 
the country. The rule of the Muhammadan 
government lasted from the invasion of Bakhtiyar 
Khilji in A.D. 1203 until the British acquired the 
Divani, or control of the revenue administration, 
in 1765— a period of more than five and a half 
centuries. During this time the ruling power 
occupied the country with a foreign army, and 
many soldiers after retirement from the service 
remained as colonists. Grants of land were made 
to grandees and officers of the empire, as well as to 
men of learning and piety whom the government 
encouraged to take up their permanent residence 
in the land. Bengal also became a place of refuge 
for many families driven from North-Western India 
by war and revolution. On these grounds various 
recent Musalman writers, in their desire to enhance 
the social position of their co-religionists, have 
endeavoured to prove that they are in the main 
of foreign extraction. This question has been 
examined at length by Gait {op. cit i. 165 if.). 
While not denying that there are certain aristo- 
cratic families, like that of the Nawab of Murshid- 
abad, who, originally of foreign descent, have 
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E reserved tlie purity of their hlood by refraining 
rom intermarriage with persons of more doubtfid 
ancestry, and also that many families of foreign 
origin have, owing to the rules of the Muhammadan 
law of inheritance, gradually lost their estates 
and become merged m the general mass of the 
population, he regards it as impossible to suppose 
that the whole or even a great majority of the 
Musalman population can be the descendants of 
immigrants from North-Western India. Such a 
theory does not account for the present distribu- 
tion of the Musalman population. If they were 
really descendants of foreign immigrants, they 
would now be found in occupation of the more 
healthy tracts in the neighbourhood of the ancient 
capitals, not in the rice-swamps of Noakhali, Bogra, 
and Backergunge. Anthropometry, again, so far 
as statistics are available, snows that the foreign 
element among the Muhammadans of Eastern 
Bengal is inconsiderable, and that physically they 
are akin to the aboriginal or non-Aryan races 
whom the first Musalman invaders found in occu- 
pation. On the whole, Gait (op, cit i. 169) comes 
to the conclusion that the foreign element in 
the Muhammadan population cannot exceed four 
miliions, or one-sixth of the total number of those 
professing the faith of Islam. 

41. Causes of the spread of Islam. —(a) Con^ 
versions, — When we come to consider the causes 
which led to the spread of Islam, we find that 
while the Mughals were generally tolerant in 
matters of religion, the Afghans who preceded 
them were often fanatical ; local traditions, sup- 
plemented by the scanty historical evidence of the 
character of their rule, describe numerous cases 
of forcible conversions of Hindus and Animists, 
while the ranks of the true believers were recruited 
by slaves and criminals who on conversion were 
pardoned. 


In spite, however, of the fact that cases of forcible conversion 
were by no means rare, it seems probable that very many of the 
ancestors of the Bengal Muhammadans volunWily gave in their 
adhesion to Islam. The advantages which that religion offered 
to persons held in low esteem^ by the Hindus have already been 
pointed out, and under Muslim rule there was no lack of pious 
Hrs and Fakirs (holy men and religious mendicants) who de- 
voted their lives to gaining converts to the faith. There were 
special reasons which, during the early years of the Muhammadan 
supremacy, made conversion comparatively easy. Although the 
days when Buddhism was a glowing faith had long since passed, 
the people of Bengal were still to a great extent Buddhistic, and 
when Bakhtiyar Khilji conquered Bihar and massacred the 
Buddhist monks assembled at Odantapuri, the common people, 
who were already lukewarm, deprived of their priests and 
teachers, were easily attracted from their old form of behef, 
some to Hinduism and others to the creed of Muhammad. The 
higher castes probably found their way back to Hinduism, while 
the non-Aryan tribes, who had, in all probability, never been 
■ 171) preferred the greater attractions of Islam ’ (Gait, op. dt. 

(h) Physical causes of the increase of Muham- 
madanism. — The faith thus started progressed 
rapidly, owing to causes which were not so 
much moral or religious as physical, and due 
to the environment of the people. These have 
been carefully examined by O’Donnell and Gait 
(Census Report, 1891, i. 146 f.; 1901, i. 172). It 
has been established from these investigations that 
ttie main explanation of the spread of Islam in 
Eastern Bengal must be the greater fecundity of 
its adherents. In the first place, we find among 
Muhammadans a much larger number of potentisS 
mothers than among Hindus. While the higher 
^ste Hindus throughout the Province, and in 
Bengal proper many of the castes of less import- 
s'?^?’ rigorously prohibit widow-remarriage, the 
Muhammadan widow usually finds a second 
husband. Statistics show that of every 100 Hindu 
women between the ages of 15 and 40 more than 16 
are widows prohibited to re-marry ; among Muham- 
madans the percentage is only 12, O’Donnell, 
again, remarks that ill-assortea marriages are far 


more common among Hindus — men well advanced 
in years being united to girl wives, who in the 
natural course of human life are left mdows, 
debarred from further maternity, at a compara- 
tively early age. On the other hand, Musaimans, 
particularly in Eastern Bengal, are polygamists 
whenever they have the means to support a second 
wife, generally a widow, ‘married as often as a con- 
venient unpaid domestic drudge as for the sake of 
the children she usually bears her master.’ Lastly, 
in Eastern Bengal the Musalman is generally more 
prosperous and better fed than the Hindu in otW 
parts of the Province. Bihar and Orissa, the head- 
quarters of Hinduism, are fully developed, con- 
gested regions, where a large proportion of the 
people live in a condition of permanent depression. 
Eastern Bengal, on the contrary, is a land of 
promise, enriched by a large trade in rice and Jute. 
It is improbable that the enterprise of the BLindu 
wedded to his hamlet and his local gods would 
have been sufficient to bring its fertile alluvial soil 
under the plough. But the Muhammadan has no 
prejudice against leaving his birthplace, and gladly 
migrates in search of remunerative work. While 
the Hindu is very often a vegetarian, and, if he 
eats meat, does so only when he makes a sacrifice, 
the Musalman with his more varied and nutritious 
dietary is more vigorous and fertile. The condi- 
tions thus described sufficiently account for the 
fact that, while Hinduism barely holds its ground, 
Islam prospers and increases the number of its 
adherents. 

42. Characteristics of Muhammadanism in 
Bengal. — Islam throughout Northern India falls 
far short of the standard of faith laid down by the 
Prophet and his immediate successors. As might 
have been expected, this degeneration is specially 
apparent in Eastern Bengal, where its followers 
have been to a large extent recruited from an 
Animistic population.^ Thus, the Panchpiriya sect 
(wh. see) shows obvious signs of the fusion of 
Musalman traditions with Animistic beliefs. The 
Wahhabi movement (see below, § 43) has in some 
measure checked the corruption 01 the faith, but 
before the recent crusade against idolatry it was 
common for low-class Muhammadans to jom in the 
Durga Puja and other Hindu festivals. 

‘ Although,’ writes Gait (op. eit, i. 176), ‘ they have been purged 
of many superstitions, many still remain. In particular, they 
are very careful about omens and auspicious days. Dates for 
weddings are often fixed after consulting a Hindu astrologer ; 
bamboos are not cut, nor the budding of new houses com- 
menced, on certain days of the week, and journeys are often 
undertaken only after referring to the Hindu almanac to see if 
the proposed day is auspicious. When disease is prevalent, Sitala 
and Eakshya Kali (see above, § 13) are worshipped. Dharmaraj, 
Manasa, and Bishahri (see above, § 30) are also venerated by 
many ignorant Muhammadans, who make over goats to Hindus 
m order that they may perform the sacrifice on their account. 
Sastihi is worshipped when a child is bom. Even now in some 
parts of Bengal they observe the Durga Puja, and buy new 
clothes for the festival like the Hindus. In Bihar they join in 
the worship of the Sun, and when a child is born they light a 
fire and place cactus and a sword at the door to prevent the 
demon J awan from entering and killing the infant. At marriage 
the bridegroom often follows the Hindu practice of smearing the 
bride’s forehead with vermilion or sandal-wood paste. In the 
Sonthal Parganas Muhammadans are often seen to carry sacred 
water to the shrine of Baidyanath, and, as they may not enter 
the shrine, pour it as a libation on the outside verandah. Offer- 
ings are made to the Gramya-devata (see above, § 15) before 
sowing or transplanting rice seedlings, and exorcism is resorted 
to in case of siclmess. Ghosts are propitiated by offerings of 
black fowls and pigeons before a figure drawn in vermilion on a 
plantain leaf. These practices are gradually disappearing, but 
they die hard, and amulets containing a text from the Qur’an 
are commonly worn, even by the Mullahs who inveigh against 
these survivals of Hindu beliefs ’ (Gait, op. cit. i. 176). 

As is the case throughout Northern India, cus- 
toms like these are practised especially by women, 
who are much more conservative in their relieious 
beliefs. 

Worship of pirs and deified men. — In the same 
category of corruptions of the primitive faith may 
he placed the adoration oiplrs, or saints, and other 
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deified men, a practice for which no authority can 
be found in the Qur’an or in the older commentaries 
on it. The^^^r after death is supposed to be present 
in spirit, and to offer daily prayers of propitiation 
at Mecca or Medina. Hence a dargak^ or tomb, 
covers his ashes and becomes a place of pilgrimage, 
to which people resort for the cure of disease, or the 
exorcism of evil spirits, to obtain the fulfilment of 
some cherished wish, such as the birth of a child, 
or success in pending litigation. Gait {op. cit. i. 
177) and Wise (op. cit. 10 ff.) have given full cata- 
logues of the more famous saints (see Saints, 
[Hindu]). The educated Musalman denies that 
he worships the he merely prays that he 
will intercede for him with the Almighty; ‘but 
amongst the lower classes it is very doubtful if 
this distinction is clearly recognized, even if it 
actually exists.* 

43. Sects of Islam.— The familiar division of 
Muhammadans into the two sects of Sunni and 
Shf a is of less importance in Bengal than that 
which classes them as ‘reformed’ or ‘unreformed,’ 
The former is the title applied to those who are 
connected with the movement which resulted in 
the formation of the Wahhabi sect (wh. see). The 
sectarian movement in Islam usually follows one 
of two lines : it is either puritanical or pietistic. 
The Wahhabi sect is an example of the former, 
Sufiism of the latter. The Wahhabi movement 
was started in India by Saiyid Ahmad Shah, of 
Eae Bareli in Oudh, who in 1826 proclaimed a 
holy war (jihad) against the Sikhs. He and his 
followers finally made Patna their headquarters, 
whence a propaganda was spread through iSorthem 
India. The prmciples of the sect, as announced 
by another Bengal teacher, Haji Shariatu’llah of 
Faridpur, prohibited all association with Hindu 
rites and ceremonies, the preparation of models 
(ta'ziya) of the martyrs ^asan and ^usain (see 
Felly, Miracle Flay of Hasan and Eiisain), and 
the offering of prayers to saints or martyrs. He 
also announced the principle which brought the 
sect under the notice of the Indian Government, 
that India was a ‘ land of warfare ’ (daru%harh), 
where the observance of the Friday service is un- 
lawful and resistance to the infidel a religious duty. 
These principles were to some extent modified by 
another teacher, MaulanaKaramat ’All of Jaunpux, 
who made two important alterations in the tenets 
of the sect. First, he declined to reject altogether, 
as other teachers had done, the authority of the 
glosses on the Jffadlth, or traditions, which were 
assumed to represent the teaching of the Prophet ; 
secondly, he withdrew the doctrine that India 
was ddru^harb, and thus removed the chief cause 
which brought the sect into collision with the 
British Government. These two sects of reformers 
are known collectively as Faradi ( Arab. 
pi. faraHd, ‘ the obligatory ordinances of law and 
religion,’ those which are believed to have been 
est^lished by God Himself, as distinguished from 
those which are founded on the precept or practice 
of the Prophet, and called sunna). Other titles 
used are Namaz- i-hafid, ‘those who know the 
prayers by rote’; Share*, ‘followers of the shar', 
or divine way of religion,’ as opposed to the Sabiqi, 

‘ those who follow the old rule,’ * the conservative 
party.’ The distinctive name of the followers of 
Karamat *Ali and his successors is Ta'aiyuni, 
‘ those who appoint,’ from their practice of appoint- 
ing as their leader a member of their own body, 
who decides religious questions, and takes the 
place of a gddi, thereby making the practice of 
Friday prayer lawful for true believers. The 
followers of Dudhu Miyan are known as Wahhabi, 
from the founder of the sect, Muhammad ibn 
Abdu’l-Wahhab ; but this name is now held in 
bad odour, and they prefer to be called Muham- 


mad!, ‘ followers of the Prophet ’ ; Ahl-i-hadith, 
‘persons of the tradition’; or Kafi'yadain, the 
last with reference to their custom of raising 
their hands to their ears when praying, in opposi- 
tion to the practice of the Sunnis, who fold their 
arms in front, and of the Shi' as, who allow them 
to hang by their sides. Other titles for them 
are Amini, because they pronounce the ‘Amen’ 
formula in a loud voice ; and Lama?habi, ‘ without 
doctrine,’ because they reject all doctrines except 
those contained in the Qur’an, 

The information regarding the tendency of this 
reform movement in Islam, so far as it is based on 
the scanty facts which the Government has per- 
mitted to appear in official publications, is insuffi- 
cient to enable us to appreciate fully its religious 
and political importance. Risley is of opinion that 
‘ at the present day the fanatical element of the 
Wahhabi movement seems in many parts to have 
died out; and the efforts of the reformers are 
directed mainly to the eradication of superstitious 
practices not sanctioned by the Qur’an, and to the 
inculcation of the true principles of the religion’ 
(Census Beport^ India, 1901, i. 373). At the same 
time it would be idle to assert that the principle 
upon which the sect largely depends — that India 
is a ‘ land of war ’ — has quite disappeared ; and a 
movement which, as is the case with the Wahhabi 
movement in Bihar, draws its adherents from the 
lowest and most ignorant classes of the Muham- 
madans, must always be regarded with watchful 
suspicion by the ruling power.* 

44. Christianity.— The following figures illus- 
trate the remarkable progress of Christianity in 
the Province during the last thirty years •. 

Year of Census. Number of Christians. 

1872 .... 91,063 

1881 .... 128,134 

1891 .... 192,484 

1901 .... 278,366 

The scope for missionary effort in the future may 
be estimated by the fact that at present only 36 
in 10,000 of the total population belong to the 
Christian faith. Of the total number of Christians 
enumerated at the Census of 1901, 27,489 (includ- 
ing 1081 Armenians) or 9 '9 per cent belong to 
European races; 23,114 or 8*3 per cent are Eur- 
asians; and 227,763 or 81*8 per cent are native 
converts. 

‘More than three-fifths of the European Ohnstians belong 
to the Anglican communion, and about one-fifth are Roman 
Catholics. According to the returns, the Presbyterians number 
less than one-tenth, but it is believed that the real number is 
greater, and that some of those who described themselves as 
belonging to the Church of England were brought up as Presby- 
terians. Of the Eurasians, more than half are Roman Catholics, 
and nearly two-fifths belong to the Anglican communion. . . . 
The proportion of Roman Catholics is swollen by the inclusion 
of 2221 Feringis, of whom all but 194 belong to this persuasion’ 
(Gait, (yp. cit. i. 161). 

These Feringis (Pers. Faranql, Firangly ‘Frank’) 
are a degraded mixed race, largely found in the 
Backergunge District. 

‘In the southern quarter [of the Backerganj district] there 
still exist several original Portuguese colonies, of probably two 
centuries’ duration, which exhibit a melancholy example to what 
an extreme degree it is possible for Europeans to degenerate. 
They are a meagre, puny, imbecile race, blacker than the 
natives, who hold them in the utmost contempt, and desi^ate 
them by the appellation of Caula Ferenghies (Hind. Beng. MZd, 
‘black’) or black Europeans”’ (Hamilton, Description of 
Hindostarij 1820, i. 138). 

* This account of the Wahhabi movement in Bengal is largely 
based on Gait’s summary (Census Report^ 1901, i. 173 fl.), which, 
again, is founded on Wise, ‘ Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal ’ 
in JRASBe, 1894. Also see his account in Notes on the Races, 
Castes, and Trades of E. Bengal, 21 ff. The question has been 
discussed by Hunter, The Indian Musalmans ; are they hound 
in conscimce to rebel ? and the reply by Saiyid Ahmad Khan ; 
Ihbetson, Punjab Ethnography, 147 f. ; Maclagan, Census Report 
Punjab, 1891, i. 189 f. For the Wahhabis of Arabia see Pal- 
grave, Central and Eastern Arabia ; Lady Ann Blunt, PiMm 
<we to Nejd ; Badger, Imams and Seyyids of *Oman ; Blunt, 
^ture of Islam. 
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In recent times there has been little improve- 
ment in their industrial, social, or moral condi- 
tion (Beveridge, The District of Baharganj\ 1876, 
p. 110), 

(а) Sectarial divisions The ignor- 

ance of the native converts and the inability of the 
Census enumerators to understand the European 
names of the various denominations of Christians 
have made it very difficult to collect information 
regarding the sectarial divisions of the native 
converts. 

‘So far as the returns go, about two-fifths of the native Chris- 
tians are members of the Roman Catholic Church ; nearly one- 
third are Lutherans ; rather more than a seventh belong to the 
Anglican communion, and nearly one-eleventh are Baptists. 
The other denominations combined account for only about one 
in every nineteen native Christians ' (Gait, op, dt i. 162). 

(б) Roman Catholics. — The total number of 
Boman Catholics has increased from 78,000 in 1891 
to 90,000 in 1901. Their chief sphere of missionary 
work is in the Kanchi District of Chota Nagpur, 
where the converts exceed 54,000, or form about 
three-fifths of the total number in the Province. 
Their work in this District is shared among the 
non-Aryan Mundas and Oraons by Anglican and 
Lutheran missions. Christianity has here made 
more rapid strides than in any other part of N. India, 
with the result that the total number of Christians 
affiliated to the three missions now amounts to 
124,958, as compared with 36,263 at the previous 
decennial enumeration. The Roman Catholics have 
also important communities at Dacca in Eastern 
Bengal, Calcutta, the Twenty-four Parganas, 
Nadiya, and Champaran. 

‘Although small in point of numbers, the Roman Catholic 
Mission in Champaran has an interesting history. There are 
two main centres, at Bettiah and Ohuhri. The former was 
established about 1740 by Father Joseph Mary, an Italian 
missionary of the Capuchin Order, who was passing near 
Bettiah on his way to Nepal, when he was summoned by ESja 
Bhruva Shah of Bettiah to attend his daughter, who was danger- 
ously 01. He succeeded in curing her, and the grateful Raja 
invited him to stay at Bettiah, and gave him a house and about 
ninety acres of land. The Chuhri Mission owes its origin to 
some missionaries who left Italy in 1707 for Tibet. Two reached 
Lhassa, and were followed by others. They built a mission- 
house and chapel ; but as soon as the number of their converts 
began to increase, they incurred the ill-will of the Grand Lama 
and were forced to leave. They then settled in Nepal (in 1713) 
and established missions at Khatmandu, Patan, and Bhatgaon. 
They received grants of land from the Newar kings, and pros- 
pered considerably till 1769, when the Newar dynasty was 
overthrown by the Gorkhas, who were instigated by their priests 
to exterminate the Christians. Being warned m time, the 
missionaries, with sixteen families of their converts, fled to 
Bettiah and were given a small land-grant at Ohuhri. Many of 
the present Christians in Chuhri are the descendants of the 
original fugitives from Nepal and still speak their old language, 
but they have intermarried to a considerable extent with the 
native Christians of Bettiah’ (Gait, op. dt. i. 162; for these 
Nepal Missions see Oldfield, Sketches from Nepal, i. 189 f. ; 
Hamilton, Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, 1819, p. 38). 

(c) Lutherans.-^-The converts of the Lutheran 
Mission have increased from 23,000 in 1891 to 
rather more than 69,000 in 1901. Their operations 
extend to the non- Aryan tribes of Chota Nagpur, 
in Ranchi, the Santal Parganas, Singhbhum, and 
Manbhum. The Ranchi Mission, known as that of 
Gossner, was founded by six German missionaries 
in 1846 ; hut twenty- three years later an un- 
fortunate disagreement occurred, and the Mission 
was split into two sections, one enrolling itself 
under the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and the other retaining the name of 
Gossner’s Mission. 

‘The progress made during the decade in the Ranchi District 
bos been phenomenal. Ten years ago the number of converts 
was less than 19,000, and it is now three times as great. Some 
years ago the Mundas were greatly agitated by disputes with 
their landlords ; their cause was espoused by the missionaries, 
and it is thought by some that political reasons may have 
artificially augmented the number of professed Christians. 
Unlike the Hindus, the Mundias receive apostates from Chris- 
tianity back into their community, and it is said that cases of 
backsliding are by no means rare. We must, therefore, wait 
lor the next Census before we can pronounce how far the 
wonderful progress made in the past decade is genuine and 
permanent ' (Gait, op, dt, i, 162 f.). 


On the other hand, Bradley-Birt, writing of the 
Mission to the Hos of Singhbhum, remarks that 
the barrier of exclusiveness which the race has 
always maintained affects the Christian missions 
established in the District. 

‘Though without the caste prejudices of the Hindus, they 
have no mercy on any one who disobeys the traditions of their 
race. No Ho would take water or food from one of another 
race ; and as such a Christian is iiractically considered, being 
outside the pale of the Ho community, and not participating in 
the rites and festivals of his family. Converts thus fare badly 
among the Hos, and few adults have broken through the rigid 
customs of a lifetime and embraced Christianity. It is to the 
children that the missionaries chiefly turn their attention’ 
(Bradley-Birt, Chota Nagpore, 104). 

The same writer, when treating of the Santals 
and Paharias, remarks that it is only among 
people who have not yet come imder the spell ^ of 
Hinduism that missionary efforts have met with 
success. 

‘But hopeful as is the progress of Christianity among them, 
it has exercised as yet no influence beyond a certain radius from 
the Mission Stations, and it is even now of too recent a growth 
in their midst to influence whole races, as Hinduism has done, 
and is still doing, to embrace its tenets and beliefs. Everything 
to-day points to Hinduism— even the Hinduism that has lost its 
first faith and is fighting its own battle of doubt and scepticism 
—as the absorbing force of the future among the aborigines of 
I Bengal ’ (Story of an Indian Upland, 20 f.). 

On this question the views of Dalton, one of 
the best authorities on these races, deserve quota- 
tion. 

‘If we analyze the views of most of the Oraon converts to 
Christianity, we shall, I think, be able to discern the influence 
of their pagan doctrines and superstitions in the motives which 
first led them to become catechumens. The Supreme Being 
who does not protect them from the spite of malevolent spirits 
has, they are assured, the Christians under His special care. 
They consider that, in consequence of this guardianship, the 
witches and hhuts have no power over Chnstians, and it is 
therefore good for them to join that body. They are taught 
that for the salvation of Christians one great sacrifice has been 
made, and they see that those who are baptized do not in fact 
reduce their live-stock to propitiate the evil spirits. They grasp 
at this notion, and long afterwards, when they understand it 
better, the atonement, the mystical washing away of sm by the 
blood of Christ, is the doctrine on which their simple minds 
most dwell ’ (Dalton, op, dt, 257). 

(d) Baptist and other Farther east 

the Baptist Mission is at work in the swamps of 
Backergunge and Faridpur, where from the menial 
castes of Chandals and Namasiidras they have 
made 19,000 converts. The only other important 
Mission is that of the Church of Scotland, which is 
engaged in parts of the Darjiling and Jalpaiguri 
Districts, The total number of their converts is 
about 2000. 

(e) Glasses among whom Christianity progresses. 
— ^The classes most receptive of Christianity are 
those outside the Hindu system, as in Chota Nagpur 
and the depressed communities of Backergunge and 
Faridpur. It is thus summed up by Gait (op. cit. 
I 164) ; 

‘ The influence of Christian teaching is no doubt far-reaching, 
and there are many whose acts and opinions have been greatly 
modified thereby, but amongst the higher castes the number 
who at the present time are moved to make a public profession 
of their faith in Christ is very small. At one time there seemed 
a prospect of numerous converts being gained from the ranks of 
the educated Hindus, but the efforts of Keshab Chandra Sen 
and other eloquent Brahmo preachers turned their thoughts 
and aspirations into another channel.’ 

Literature.— The best recent authorities are the last three 
Census Reports— by J. A. Bourdillon, 1881 ; C. J. O’Donnell, 
1891 ; E. A. Gait, 1901, the last being the most complete and 
valuable. To it this article is very largely indebted. Among 
the older authorities may be named : ward, A View of the 
History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindoos'^, 1815-18 ,• 
Francis Buchanan, afterwards Hamilton, The History, An- 
tiquities, Topography, and Statistics of Eastern India, edited in 
1838 from the author’s MSS by Montgomery Martin, w'ho does 
not name the original author on his title-page ; J, Campbell, 
A Personal Narrative of Thirteen Years’ Service among the 
Wild Tribes of Eondisfan, for the Suppression of Human 
Sacrifice, 1864 ; S. C. Macpherson, Memorials of Service in 
India, 1865; E. G. Man, Sonthalia and the Sonthals, 1867; 
Sir W. W. Hunter, The Annals of Rural Bengal, 1868, 
Orissa, 1872, Statistical Account of Bengal, v.d. ; T. H. Lewin, 
The Hill Tracts of Chittagong, 1869, The Wild Races of South- 
east India, 1870; E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology <i 
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Bernal^ 1872 ; J. Wise, NoUi m the Races, Castes, and Trades 
of Eastern Bengal, 1883 ; H, H. Risley, The Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal, 2 vols,, 1891 ; J. F. Hewitt, The Ruling Races of Pre- 
historic Times in India, South-west Asia, and South Europe, 
1894-5 ; M. A. Sheering, Hindu Tribes and Castes, 3 vols,, 
1872-81 ; L A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, 1895, Among 
the Himalayas, 1899 ; Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, Hindu 
Castes and Sects, 1896; F. B. Bradley- Birt, Chota Alagpore, a 
little-known Province of the Empire, 1903, The Story of an 
Indian Upland, 1905. For the folk-lore and popular beliefs, 
Lai Behari Day, Folk-tales of Bengal, 1883, GovindaSamanta, 
or History of a Bengal Raiyat, 1874, re-published as Bengal 
Peasant Life, 1880 ; G A. Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, 1886, 
An Introduction to the Maithih Language of North Bihar, 1882 ; 
A. Campbell, Santal Folk-tales, 1891, W. CrOOKE, 

BEOTHUKS. —The Beothuks were the ab- 
original inhabitants of Newfoundland, and the 
sole representatives, so far as is known, of the 
Beothuisan stock. The race is now extinct, and 
its history is wrapped in obscurity, although the 
attention of early voyagers to Newfoundland (or 
Baccalaos, as it was called from the native name 
of the codfish caught along its shores) was quickly 
attracted by the Beothuks who then inhabited 
the island. Though the allusions of these first 
explorers regarding this vanished race are scanty 
and frequently contradictory, they are of special 
interest as being almost the only sources for a 
knowledge of one of the most primitive of all 
North American Indian stocks. 

I. Early accounts and culture.--The first allusion 
to the Beothuks is found in an ‘addition’ in 
Stephens’ edition of the Chronicon of Eusebius 
(Paris, 1512, f. 172 ; quoted by Harrisse, Dkouverte 
ei ivolution cartographique de Terre-Neuve, London, 
1900, p. 162), and is as follows : 

‘Septem homines sylvestres ex ea insula (quse terra nova 
dicitur) Rothomagum [Rouen] adducti sunt cum vestimentis 
et armis eorum. ikiliginei sunt colons, grosais labris, stigmata 
in facie gerentes ab aure ad medium nientum, instar lividse 
venulae per maxillas deducta. Cnne nigro et grosso ut equa 
iuba. Barba per totam vitam nulla, neque pubes neque uUus 
In toto corpore pillus prseter capillos et supercilia. Baltheum 
gerunt in quo est bursula qusedam ad tegenda verenda. Idioma 
labis formatur, religio nulla, cymba eorum corticea, quam 
homo una manu evehat in humeros. Arma eorum arcus lati, 
chordae ex intestinis aut nervis animalium; sagittae, cannae 
saxo, aut ossae piscis accuminatae, Cibus eorum carnes tostae. 
Potus aqua. Panis et vini et pecuniarum nullus omnino usus. 
Nudi incedunt aut vestiti pellibus animalium ursorum, cer- 
vorum, vitulorum marinorum et similium,' 

Of the personal adornment of the Beothuks, 
Jacques Cartier, in 1534, gives the following 
account (quoted by Harrisse, op, cit. p. 163) : 

‘ II y a des ^ens la dite terre qui sont assez de belie cor- 
pulance, mais ilz sont gens effarables et sauuaiges. Hz ont 
leurs cheueulz liez sur leurs testes en fazon d’vne pougnye de 
fain teureze et vng clou pass6 par my ou aultre chosse et y lient 
aulcunes plumes des ouaiseaulx. Hz se voisteut de peaulx 
de bestes, tant hommes que femmes ; mais les femmes sont 
plus closes et serr^es en leurs dites peaux et sgaintes par le 
corps. Ilz se paingnenb de certaines couleurs tann^es. Ilz 
ont des barques en quoy ils vont par la mer, qui sont faietes 
d’escorche de bouays de boul, o quoy ilz peschent force loups 
marins,* 

To the list of Beothuk weapons Cabot (in 1542) 
adds lances, darts, clubs, and slings (Harrisse, 
op, cit. p. 164). The wearing of skins and loin- 
cloths (‘ a small payre of breeches’) by both sexes, 
and the use of leggings and moccasins, are aUuded 
to, in addition to their mode of dressing the hair, 
by Jehan Alfonse (i in 1543 ; while the Siennese 
Mattioli (1547) statesp that the Beothuks went 
naked in summer, but were clad in skins in winter. 
Unlike Stephens, who described the Beothuks as 
‘sooty,’ Alfonse and Mattioli term them ‘white’ 
( ‘ trfes blanche,’ ‘ gente bianca ’). According to the 
former, moreover, the Beothuks were nomadic, 
while ‘touching their victuals, they eate good 
meate, but all unsalted, but they drye it, and 
afterward they broyle it, as well fish as flesh. . . . 
They drinke seale oyle, but this is at their great 
feasts.’ Mattioli, however, affirmed that they ate 
both fish and flesh raw, and added that ‘ some of 
them eat human flesh, yet secretly, that their 
“caciqui” may not know it.’ The latter author 


also adds a scanty note on the Beothuk religion : 
‘Sono idolatri, cni adora il sole, e chi la luna, 
e molte altre sorti de idoli ’ (see Harrisse, p. 164 ff. | 
cf, Bonnycastle, Newfoundland in 184^, London, 
1842, i. 25 f.). 

Whitbourne, the first historian of Newfound- 
land, describes the aborigines in the following 
terms (Purchas, His Filgrimes, London, 1625, IV. x. 
1884) : 

‘The naturall Inhabitants of the Countrie, as they are but 
few in number, so are they something rude and sauage people. 
... In their habits, customs, and manners they resemble the 
Indians of the Continent . . . they Hue altogether in the 
North and West part of the Country, which is seldome fre- 
quented by the English : But the French and Biscaines , . . 
report them to be an ingenious and tractable people . . . (being 
well vsed) they are ready to assist them with great labour and 
patience . . . without expectation of other reward, than a httle 
Bread, or some such small hire.* 

In a letter written July 29, 1612, John Guy thus 
describes the Beothuks at length (Purchas, IV. x. 
1881) ; 

‘ They are of a reasonable stature, of an ordinary middle sise, 
they goe bare-headed, wearing their haire somewhat long, hut 
round ; they haue no Beards ; behind they haue a great locke 
of haire platted with feathers, like a Hawkes Lure, with a 
feather in it standing vpright by the crowne of the head, and 
a small locke platted before : a short Gown made of Stags skins, 
the Furre innermost, that ranne downe to the middle of their 
legges, with sleeues to the middle of their arme, and a Beuer 
skm about their necke, was all their apparell, saue that one of 
them had shooes and Mittens, so that all went bare-legged, 
and most bare-foote. They are full eyed, of a blacke colour ; 
the colour of their haire was diuers, some blacke, some browne, 
and some yellow, and their faces something flat and broad, 
red with Oker, as all their apparell is, and the rest of their 
body : they are broad brested, and bould, and stand very 
vpright.’ 

Like Hayes, the second in command under Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert (Hakluyt, Voyages, London, 
1600, iii. 153), Guy found the Beothuks friendly, 
although inclined to be thievish. He describes 
their houses as ‘ nothing but Poles^ set in round 
forme meeting altogether aloft, which they couer 
with Deere skins, they are about ten foote broad, 
and in the middle they make their fires.’ Another 
variety of dwelling w^as ‘ made in a square forme 
with a small roofe.’ Their adornments included 
‘shell chains’ (doubtless wampum), ‘chains of 
leather full of small Periwinckle shels,’ and a 
‘ spitting knife.’ They likewise possessed spruce 
bark boiling-baskets, and had hats ‘sewed hand- 
somely with narrow bands about them, set round 
with fine white shels’ (Whitbourne, in Purchas, 
rv. X. 1887). It is also tolerably certain that they 
used gaming discs of bone similar to those of the 
Micmacs (Gulin, ^ RBEW p. 97). 

The highest art of the Beothuks was evidently 
attained in their ochre-stained canoes, to which 
Cartier alludes. These were usually built to hold 
four persons, and are thus described by de Laet 
(Noms orbis, Leyden, 1633, p. 34) ; 

* Cymbse ipsis ex corticibus arborum compositaa, viginti ut 
plurimum pedes longse, quinque aut circiter latse et semilunw 
m modum, ad proram atque puppim erectse atque incurve, 
quinque ad summum vectorum capaces ; illis utpote levissimis 
undas summa velocitate secant, easdemque cum opus fuerit 
humeris gestant.’ 

The last authentic record of this vanished stock 
is contained in John Cartwright’s Remarks on the 
Situation of the Aborigines of Newfoundland, 
written in 1788 (printed in his daughter’s Life 
and Correspondence of Major Cartwright, London, 
1826, ii. 307 ffi). This, however, adds little new, 
except that the square type of building already 
noted was relatively rare, and that its roof was 
a pyramid rising to a hoop tied to the rafters, 
thus forming a chimney. His most interesting 
information concerns the canoes, which ran straight 
from keel to gunwale, being kept apart at the top 
by a ‘spreader,’ the removal of which rendered 
it possible to fold the canoe up like a cocked 
hat. 

The Beothuks lived chiefly by the chase and 
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by fishing. Their canoes have already received 
mention, and for their hunting they enclosed large 
areas with deer fences, 8 to 10 ft. high, made by 
felling trees in line. These fences, which often 
extended for miles into the interior, served to 
bring the deer down to water, where they were 
taken by the hunters (cf. Jukes, Excursions in 
and about Newfoundland, London, 1842, ii. 132- 
133). A distinct racial characteristic of the 
Beothuks, if we may judge from the account of 
Bonnycastle [op, cit, ii. 267 f.), was that they dug 
within their wigwams small cavities which they 
lined with moss or the soft twigs of trees, thus 
forming their beds. Their winter wigwams, more- 
over, had small store-pits, about four feet deep 
and usually lined with birch bark; while each 
village possessed a wigwam for vapour baths. It 
is also interesting to note that their wigwams of 
skin are said by Peyton to have been raised on 
wooden platforms (Jukes, op» cit, ii. 126). 

The Beothuks also received the name of ‘ Bed 
Indians’ (a term often applied erroneously to 
North American Indians in general) from their 
custom, to which repeated allusion is made from 
the time of Guy, of painting themselves, as well 
as their bows, arrows, and canoes, with red ochre. 
Physically they were of a finer type than the 
Micmacs, whose bitter enemies they were. The 
last member of the race, Shawnandithit, a woman 
who died at St. John’s in 1829, is described as 
having a round face with prominent cheek bones, 
somewhat sunken eyes, small nose, and black hair 
(Lloyd, JAI, 1875, p. 31 ; cf. the portrait of the 
Beothuk woman Demasduit or Waunathoake 
[* Mary March ’], reproduced from Lady Hamilton’s 
drawing, in Prowse, Eist. of Newfoundland, 
London, 1895, p. 384). The Beothuks w'ere mono- 
gamous, and the women were chaste (Lloyd, JAI, 
1876, p. 228). 

2. History.— The history of the Beothuks finds 
its wretched parallel only too readily. The brutal 
excesses of the English in Tasmania and Australia, 
of American frontiersmen and cowboys, of the 
Spaniards in the Antilles, and of the Belgians in 
tne Congo — ^it is aU the same dreary story. It is 
evident that, when Newfoundland was first dis- 
covered, its inhabitants were peaceful, and they 
long remained on friendly terms with the French 
and Basque fishermen. With the inability of 
primitive peoples to recognize property rights of 
others than their own tribes, however, they, in 
their excursions to the seacoast in summer for cod 
and salmon, appropriated European nets, iron, or 
whatever else they could lay their hands on. The 
Europeans sought revenge, and, as Cartwright 
says, ‘ they were harassed from post to post, from 
island to island, so that neither sea nor land could 
afford them shelter.’ By the time of the English 
settlements the Beothuks had fled to the north 
and north-west of Newfoundland. Thence they 
carried on such depredations against the whites 
that by the middle of the 18th cent, the French 
offered rewards for their heads. To add to their 
distress, Micmacs emigrated from Nova Scotia in 
considerable numbers during the 18th cent., and 
bitter war broke out between the two stocks, 
culminating in a battle at the eastern end of 
Grand Pond about 1770. With the Naskapi, or 
Algonquian Montagnais of Labrador, on the other 
hand, they remained on terms of friendship, 
though they despised the Eskimos for their un- 
cleanly habits (Jukes, op, cit, ii, 131) ; and it was 
even supposed by Bonnycastle (op, cit, ii. 251 f.) 
that the few remnants of the Beothuks migrated 
in a body to Labrador, since in the Bay of Seven 
Islands there suddenly appeared a party of Indians 
who were neither Eskimos nor Montagnais. 
Though the actual fate of the stock is not certainly 


known, they probably perished gradually from the 
hostility of whites and Micmacs, complicated by 
famine and disease. Their number seems never 
to have been large. John Mason, writing between 
1618 and 1619, records ' few savages in the north, 
none in the south ’ (Prowse, op, cit, p. 107) ; Cart- 
wright (1798) estimated them at 450 ; but about 
1825, Shawnandithit said that only fourteen of her 
tribe were alive (Lloyd, JAI, 1876, p. 228). The 
last Beothuks, except three women, one of whom 
(Shawnandithit) was brought to St, John’s, were 
seen on the ice in New Bay in the winter of 1823 
(Bonnycastle, op. cit, ii. 263 f.). In 1827 the 
Beothic Institution was founded for the civilization 
of the Beothuks ; but the expedition of Cormack, 
undertaken under its auspices, utterly failed to 
find even a single member of the tribe, though 
there was evidence that Beothuks had fled just 
before his approach (Bonnycastle, op, cit, ii. 265- 
276). 

3. Relics.— The relics of the Beothukan stock, 
of which the Public Museum of St. John’s contains 
important specimens, include mortar-shaped vessels, 
spear-heads, arrow-heads, gouges, and axes, all of 
stone. Bone ornaments, used for adorning the 
hair or dress, and decorated with right-angled 
triangles, have also been found, as well as carvings 
on ivory and on the tusks or bones of walrus, 
seals, and deer, all these objects being dyed a deep 
sienna. On the skeleton of a man found near 
Comfort Head in 1888 was a medicine bag con- 
taining several charms of carved bone, strips of 
wampum, a brilliant piece of iron pyrites, and a 
number of bird skulls, some of these objects ob 
viously being religious in character (Macdougall, 
in Trans, Canadian Inst, ii. 101 f.). In this con- 
nexion it should be noted that the Beothuks 
kindled their fires from the down of the ^anocitta 
cristata (Lloyd, JAI, 1876, p. 225). The stock 
seems, however, to have had no knowledge of 
pottery, though they possibly made so^stone 
vessels (ih, p. 29), unless these were of Eskimo 
origin (cf. Prowse, op, cit, p. 591), especially as 
the Eskimos in L^rador manufactured soap- 
stone lamps (Hough, in Report of U, S. Nat, 
Museum, ^ 1896, p. 1041 f.). What is still more 
extraordinary, they remained ignorant throughout 
their history of the use not only of firearms, but 
even of the dog (Bonnycastle, op. cit, ii. 259, 277). 
A point of more than usual interest is the fact 
that the Beothuks apparently did not practise 
scalping, but the more primitive American Indian 
custom of cutting off the head (cf. Friederici, 
Skalpieren und ahnliche Kriegsgehrduohe in Amer- 
ika, Brunswick, 1906, passim). Thus when, in 
1810, the Beothuks killed two of the marines of 
Lieutenant Buchan, the heads of the victims 
were cut off and carried away (Prowse, op, cit, 
p. 385). 

4. Language. — Our knowledge of the Beothuk 
language, which bears no known relation to any 
other j^erican Indian tongue, rests on two 
vocabularies (not altogether free from Micmac 
loan-words) obtained from the women Shawnan- 
dithit and Demasduit (‘Mary March’), and con- 
taining about 330 words. These are only lexico- 
graphical in value, giving no hint of morphology 
or syntax. 

5. Religious beliefs.— Naturally data concerning 
the religion of the Beothuks are extremely scanty, 
and must in part be re-constructed cautiously from 
rather vague implications. According to Broughton 
(quoted by Anspach, Eist, of the Island of New- 
foundland, London, 1819, p. 457), ‘they had some 
knowledge of a Supreme Being,’ and they believed 
that men and women were originally created from 
a certain number of ‘an’ows stuck fast in the 
ground, and that the dead went into a far country, 
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there to make mei^ with their friends.* The 
implication of a hostile Micmac, that the Beothnks 
possessed no religion, is without value, especially 
as he expressly declared that no Micmac understood 
the Beothukan dialect (Chappell, Voyage of EM, S. 
Mosamnd to Newfoundland^ London, 1818, p. 71). 
That they had a very keen sense of the future life 
is shown by their care in the disposal of the dead, 
and by the objects found interred with them. 
There were four types of graves. One class of 
burial-place resemmed a hut 10 ft. long, 8-9 ft. 
broad, and 4-5 ft. high in the centre, with a floor 
of square poles and a roof covered with bark, the 
whole being well protected against the weather 
and the intrusions of wild beasts (cf. the description 
of the grave of Demasduit [‘ Mary March’] given 
by Lloyd, JA f 1875, p. 32). In the second mode 
of burial the body was wrapped in birch bark, and, 
with the property of the deceased, was placed on 
a sort of scaffold about 4i ft. from the ground. 
This scaffold was made of four posts, about 7 ft. 
high, fixed perpendicularly in the ground so as to 
sustain a kind of crib 5i ft. long by 4 ft. broad, 
with a floor, made of small squared beams laid 
close together horizontally, on which the corpse 
and its ^longings rested. A third method was by 
bending the body together, wrapping it in birch 
bark, and enclosing it in a kind of box. This 
receptacle, which was made of small squared sticks 
laid on each other horizontally and notched at the 
comers to fit closely, was laid on the ground. It 1 
was about 4 ft. long, 3 ft. broad, and ft. deep, 
and was lined with birch bark for protection against 
the weather. The body usually lay on the right 
side, though the skeleton of a boy found in 1886 
(Macdougall, op. cit. ii. 102) had been placed on 
the left. A fourth, and more common, mode of 
Beothuk burial was to wrap the body in birch 
bark, and to lay it, covered with a heap of stones, 
on the surface of the ground in some retired spot. 
Occasionally in this last form of burial, the body, 
thus wrapped up, was put a foot or two under- 
ground, the grave then being covered with stones. 
If, however, the soil was sandy, graves were dug, 
and no stones were placed above them. The 
Beothuk cemeteries were located at definite places, 
to which the dead were brought from long distances 
(Lloyd, loc. cit). 

The Beothukan belief in a future life receives 
additional testimony from their custom of laying 
beside or on the grave, bows, arrows, and other 
implements of warfare. The grave of Demasduit 
(‘Mary March’) and her husband, moreover, con- 
tained small models of a male and female child 
and of canoes, in addition to cooking utensils of 
birch bark ; while with the body of the boy already 
alluded to were buried food (salmon and trout), 
two pairs of moccasins, and other things. The 
interment of religious objects with a corpse near 
Comfort Head has been noted above (§ 3 ; cf. also 
Lloyd and Macdougall, loc. cit). 
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BERAR.— I. Position.— Berar, otherwise known 
as the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, is a province 
of India, lying between 19“ 35' and 21 “ 47' north 
latitude, and 75“ 59' and 79“ 11' east longitude. It 
is bounded on the north by the Satpura range and 
the river Tapti, which separate it from the Central 
Provinces; on the east its boundary is the river 
Wardha, on the south the Penganga ; on the west 
lie portions of the Nizam’s Dominions and of the 
Presidency of Bombay. Its total area is 17,710 
square miles j and it is divided into three regions : 
the Melghat, or hilly tract to the north, the 
Payanghat, or central plain, and the Balaghat, or 
upland to the south. 

2 . History.~The history of the Province is so 
far relevant to its religion that it illustrates the 
mixture of races and the disturbing influence of 
the successive governments. 

In the Epic period it formed part of the kingdom of Vidarhha, 
the first settled Aryan country south of the Vindhyan range 
(BQ I. i. 136). Its name survives in that of Bidar in the 
Hyderabad State, and has been doubtfully connected with that 
of Berar, the derivation of which is uncertain. Authentic 
history begins with the occupation by the Andhra dynasty 
(B.O. 220-a.d, 236). They were followed by various non-Aryan 
chieftains, who gave way to the Chalukya, Rashtraku^a, Hoysala 
Ballala, and Yadava dynasties in succession. In a.d. 1294 the 
Muhammadans appeared on the scene, when Ala*ud-din captured 
the stronghold of Ueogiri or Daulatabad— a raid which was 
repeated % Malik Kafur m a.d. 1309. The country subsequently 
fell to the Bahmani kings of the Deccan and to those of 
Ahmadnagar. It was conquered by the Mughala under Akbar 
in 1696, and remained under them until the fall of the Empire, 
when, desolated by constant war in the 18th cent., it passed to 
the Nizi-m of Hyderabad in 1804. In 1853 the Nizam leased it 
to the British, and in 1902 a fresh treaty confirming this cession 
was concluded. In the following year it ceased to be an 
independent adminiibration, and was incorporated with the 
Cental Provinces. 

3 . Population.— At the Census of 1901 the popu- 
lation amounted to 2,754,016. In the more fertile 
parts the predominant caste is the Kunbi, which 
forms the chief element in the Maratha people. 
They are classed by Risley {Census India, 1901, i. 
503) as Scytho-Dravidian ; but there is no evidence 
that the ^aka or Scythian tribes ever penetrated 
this region, and the Hunbi are of non-Aryan origin, 
possibly leavened by some intruding strain from 
the eastern or western coast. Next in numerica"* 
importance are the Mhar and Mang, almost pure 
non-Aryans, regarded by orthodox Hindus as foul 
out-castes. The forest tribes principally occupy 
the Gawilgarh hills in the Melghat to the north, 
those of the greatest numerical importance being 
the Gond (74,280), Andh (39,679), Korku (28,393), 
and Bhil’(5,704). In the population as a whole the 
Aryan element is scanty. There is a notable 
absence of important cities or towns, and the 
population is largely rural. Naturally their 
religion is of a primitive type, little influenced by 
the movements which in the more advanced pro- 
vinces have so profoundly affected belief, 

4. Religious statistics.— According to the Census 
of 1901, Hindus numbered 2,388,016 (86*7 per cent 
of the total); Animists, 129,964 (4*7 per cent); 
Muhammadans, 212,040 ( 7 '6 per cent) ; Christians, 
2,375 (0*08 per cent). Hinduism is thus the chief 
religion, and here, as is the case in other provinces, 
it is impossible to draw a clear line of distinction 
between Hindus and Animists. 

5 . The higher Hinduism.— (ct) towm.— The 
beliefs of theTiigher classes do not materially differ 
from those prevailing in other provinces. The 
creed most popular with Brahmans is that known 
as Sraarta (Skr. smpti, ‘authoritative tradition’) 
preached by Sankaracharya in the beginning of the 
8 th cent. A.D. It is the nighest form of Vedantic 

g mtheism. From the point of view of sect most 
rahmans rank as Saivas, the simplicity of the cult 
of &va recommending it in preference to that of 
the other greater gods. But, as is the case in other 
I parts of India, the mass of the population is 
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i^orant or careless of the restrictions of sect, and 
they worship all or any of the recognii^d deities. 
Next to the Smarta the most important Saiva sects 
are the Lingayat and the Nath. The former is 
described in a special article; the latter are 
connected with the Gosain or Gosavi of other parts 
of the country. Most of the Nath adopt a secular 
life and are known as Sanyogi, the ascetic minority 
being called Y ogi. The latter are now very rare, and 
the majority of the Order live by weaving, fortime- 
telling, and charming, such as making magical 
passes over the sick with a bunch of peacocks* 
feathers ; others are simple mendicants, leading 
about a little performing bull, known as nandi, 
the ‘ vehicle * of Siva. The regular Gosavi Order 
is chiefly made up of youths dedicated by their 
parents to the god. They act as spiritual advisers 
(guru) to the lower castes, by whom they are found 
more^ accommodating than Brahmans, as they 
permit the use of meat and spirituous liquor (Kitts, 
65). Most of the Saivas, however, prefer to 
worship the local manifestations of the deity, such 
as Khandoba and Bhairoba or Bhairava, the great 
guardian-deities of the Deccan. A dog is tied at 
the shrine of the former when sacrifice is done 
before his image, and the Hatkar, a pastoral tribe, 
flog each other severely at the temples of the latter 
(Lyall, Gazetteer, 190). 

(&) Vaisnavism . — The Vaisnavas of Berar include 
a few followers of Ramanuja and of Ramanand ; 
but many are disciples of Madhavacharya, some of 
Yallabhacharya, and others of the Bengal school of 
Chaitanya. Their increase in modern times is 
largely due to immigration from N. and W. India 
(Kitts, 61). Their favourite deity is Balaji, the 
infant Krsna, who is regarded as the god of wealth 
and prosperity, and at Basim he has the finest 
modem temple in the province. 

The most interesting modem Vais^ava sect is that of the 
Manhhav (Skr, mahdnubhdvaj ‘dignified,’ ‘virtuous’). It was 
founded by Chakradhara, a Karhada Brahman, who is regarded 
as an incarnation of their deity Dattatreya, and was propagated 
by his disciple Nagabha^a, who is called the Last Preceptor 
^.r. 1286-1302) under the Yadava princes of Maharashtra 
(R. G. Bhandarkar, Times of India, 16th Nov. 1907). They 
are divided into a celibate section (Bairdgi) and one of marned 
householders (Gharvasn). The former include both monks and 
nuns ; the latter are divided into the nominal adherents 
{Bhold), who accept the principles of the Order so far as they 
do not conflict with the rules of caste, and those who ignore 
caste distinctions. The celibate monks shave the whole head 
and face, while the nuns have their hair removed by a male 
barber. They either live in monasteries or wander from place 
to place ; they eat no meat and dnnk no water in the presence 
of an idol ; both sexes wear black clothes and ear-rings and 
rosaries of the black basil wood (tulasl) sacred to Vis^iu-Kfs^a. 
They are a quiet, thrifty, orderly people ; one of their chief 
rules is never to take life, and they are careful not to visit or 
eat at a place where a murder or an accidental death may have 
occurred. Their gods are Dattatreya, a deified saint wo^Mpped 
as an incarnation of the triad — Brahma, Vis:p.u, and Siva — or 
more especially of Vis^u and Krsija. Their scripture is the 
Bh&gavad-gltd, and they follow the teaching of a pontiff, known 
as the Karanjkar Mahant, whose seat is at Ridhpur in Berar. 
Their rejection of the manifold saints and orthodox gods has 
brought them into conflict with Brahmans ; but they are held 
m much respect by lower caste Hindus. They have no belief 
m the agency of spirits, holding that the diseases usually 
attributed to them are the result of sins committed in this or 
in a former life. The initiation formula is communicated to the 
female branch by a senior nun. Each sex contains five grades 
of greater or inferior dignity. The dead are buried, not 
cremated. When a Mahant, or pontiff, dies, his corpse is washed, 
placed in a raised seat, worshipped, tied in a litter in a sitting 
posture, _ and carried to burial, not in one of the ordinary 
cemeteries, but in a clean place selected by the brethren, where 
the grave is spread with salt, the corpse laid on its left side 
facing the east, and a coconut is broken on the skull as a 
commutation of a sacrifice (^PR ii. 106). After burial all traces 
of the grave are obliteiated, and no tomb is raised — to avoid the 
possibility of the growth of a cult of the dead man. Like manj” 
Vaisnava sects, ^ they have been accused of immorality ; in 
former times it is said that marriage between a monk and a nun 
was symbolized by the pair la^ung their wallets close together — 
a practice now denied by the members. Their numbers are 
decreasing, but this is perhaps due to the fact that in the 
present day fewer join the celibate section. In 1901 they 
numbered 2,566 in Berar (ICitts, 62 ff.: BG xix. 120 ff. xvii. 
181 ff.). 


6. Popular Hinduism.“-"T3ie popular faitli of tli@ 
province has been fully described by Sir A. Lyall, 
whose classification (Asiatic Studies^, L 9ff.) is 
here followed. (1) The worship of mere stocks 
and stones, and of local configurations, which are 
unusual or grotesque in size, shape, or position. 
This includes not only the worship of natural ob- 
jects connected by legend with some deity or saint, 
but extends to ‘ the phallic rites, to the Saligram, 
or fossil, in which Vishnu is manifest, and to all 
that class of notions which entirely separate the 
outward image from the power really worshipped. 
So that at last we emerge into pure symbolism, 
as when anything appears to be selected arbitrarily 
to serve as a visible point for spiritual adoration.* 

(2) The worship of things inanimate, which are 
gifted with mysterious motion, such as water, 
fire, the sun, and trees. For instance, in an eddy 
of the Tapti, wood, when floated down, sometimes 
disappears in a subterranean passage, to avoid 
which the Gonds propitiate the river-deity with the 
sacrifice of a 'goat; Mahishoba (Skr. mahisha, ‘a 
buffalo*) is a buffalo-god which lives under water 
and demands propitiation. The worship of fire in 
the form of the Vedic Agni has disappeared, but it 
is reverenced at the Brahman fire-sacrifice (haoma). 
The sun is the tribal deity of the wild Korku of 
the northern hills, and he is also worshipped by all 
Hindus under different conceptions and doctrines 
regarding his personality. By the jungle-dweller 
the tree is feared as possessing sentient existence 
and mysterious potency, proved by its waving 
branches and the weird sounds whicn occasionally 
proceed from it. At a later stage trees which are 
fruitful or toxic are honoured, or a certain species 
is appropriated by one god, or a spirit seems to 
dwell in a great solitary trunk or in a gloomy 
grove. In the last case such places are laid under 
tabu, and no one dares to cut a tree or even to use 
the fallen branches as firewood. The custom of 
tying rags on trees, in order to bring the worshipper 
into communion with the indwelling spirit, is 
common, and one class of such trees is known as 
Chindiya Deo, ‘ the deity of tatters,* where, if one 
present a rag in season, one may chance to get 
good clothes (Lyall, Gazetteer, 191; Kitts, 47 f.). 

(3) The worship of animals which are feared. This 
is illustrated by the cult of Wagh Deo (Skr, 
vydghra, ‘tiger*), who is propitiated by those who 
frequent the jungle; and by the refusal of 
gardeners to inform sportsmen when a tiger or a 
leopard has taken up its quarters in their planta- 
tions, as they believe that the garden ceases to 
produce fruit when one of these animals is killed 
there (Lyall, Gazetteer , 61 f., 190 f.). In the same 
class is the cult of the snake, which is everywhere 
feared and reverenced, and of the monkey, which 
has now been appropriated by the Vaisnavas in 
the form of the monkey-god, Hanuman. * (4) The 
worship of visible things, animate or inanimate, 
which are directly or indirectly useful and profit- 
able, or which possess any incomprehensible 
function or property. Such is the reverence paid 
to oxen, and the worship of implements, such as 
the fisherman’s net, the scribe’s pen, the banker’s 
account-hooks (FR ii. 185 ff. ; cf. MacCulloch, 
Childhood of Fiction, 200 ff.). (5) The worship of 
a spirit (deo), a thing without form and void— the 
vague impersonation of the uneasy sensations 
which come upon people in the dark, in forests, or 
deserts. The site of the manifestation of such 
spirits is marked by a pile of stones, to which every 
passer-by contributes, or by rags or charms tied to a 
cliff or tree ; or such beings are supposed to haunt 
an old banyan-tree or a ruined temple. (6) The 
worship of dead relatives, and other deceased 
persons know in life to the worshipper. Such are 
the worship of ancestors, and the attempt to recall 
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the spiiit in a stone picked up at the grave, which 
is reverently worshipped for a time and then 
decently disposed of. (7) The worship at shrines 
If persons wno had a great reputation during life, 
or who died in some strange or mysterious way. 
In the worship of Chand Khan at almost every fort 
in BerSr we have perhaps a survival or the 
foundation-sacrifice (Tylor, Primitive Culture^ i. 
104 ff. ; MacCulloch, Childhood of Fiction, 427). 
The Banjara {q.v,) tribe worship a notorious 
bandit, and M. Raymond, the French commander, 
has been canonized. Besides these there is a host 
of saints and worthies whose shrines are found in 
all parts of the Province. ( 8 ) In some cases persons 
of this class rise to the rank of demi-gods or 
subordinate deities, and are worshipped in temples 
—a phase of the local beliefs fully illustrated by 
Lyall [Asiatic Studies^ i. 30 ff.), who has, however, 
extended too far the ancestor-cult as an assumed 
origin of the theogony (see Ancestor- WORSHIP). 
The remaining forms of the local beliefs illustrated 
by the same writer—the worship of manifold local 
incarnations of the elder deities ; of departmental 
deities ; of the supreme gods of Hinduism and of 
their ancient incarnations and personifications, as 
recorded in the Brahmanical scriptures— form part 
of the general official Hinduism, which is not 
peculiar to Berar. 

7 . Animism.— The general types of Animism 
current in the province have been described in 
the last paragraph. That of the forest-dwellers 
closely agrees with the beliefs of the cognate 
tribes (see Dravidians, Bhils, Gonds). The 
religion of the Korkus, Gonds, and Andhs has 
been described by Kitts (p. 77 f.) and C. A. Elliott 
(Settlement Rep. Hoshangabad, 1867, p. 250 ff.). 
The special class of sorcerers who are believed to 
control hailstorms and exercise wide influence over 
the peasantry is noteworthy. At the Dasahra 
feast the sorcerer (gdrpagdrl) mixes up samples 
of all kinds of grain grown in the village, and 
over them sprinkles the blood of the victim offered 
to Durga. The grain is then shaken up and 
divided among a number of small pots, each of 
which is assigned to a certain period of the season 
during which hail may be expected. Over these, 
secret charms are recited. The pots are inspected 
daily, and, if there be danger of hail during the 
eriod represented by any pot, the grain in it is 
elieved to bubble up, in which event Durga must 
be propitiated with a victim, whose blood is allowed 
to drip into the pot— after which the ominous 
bubbling ceases. Maruti, the monkey-god and 
village-protector, must also be propitiated; but 
this is simply done by blowing a horn at his shrine 
or in some other part of the village (Lyall, 
Gazetteer, 208 ; Kitts, 60). 

Totemism is indicated by the institution of 
guardians (devak), also common to the Deccan and 
the west Districts of the Bombay Presidency. 
The guardian is usually some animal or tree ; but 
ometimes natural objects are included, such as 
one of their trade implements among artisans. 
Whatever the guardian may be, it is treated with 
respect. If it be an animal, its flesh is tabu; if 
it be a material object, it is worshipped at marriage 
and at the attainment of puberty. The Prabhti 
caste, when a youth is initiated into the privileges 
of caste by the binding of the sacred cord, mark 
their guardian-pot with coloured paint, place 
various offerings in it, close the lid and tie a string 
round it, and finally light a stone lamp before it 
(Campbell, Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and 
Custom, 1885, p. 8 ff.). The guardian is regarded 
as the head of the family, and persons pos- 
sessing a common guardian cannot intermarry. 
Totemism is thus at present largely a social 
institution, and is closely analogous to the customs 


in Bengal (see Bengal, p. 490 ; Frazer, Totmim, 
58 ff.). 

The spirits of the dead are supposed to bring 
disease upon children. The munjd, or ghost of a 
boy invested with the sacred thread who has died 
before marriage, is believed to be envious of the 
good fortune of others, and specially malignant. 
To avoid his ill-will, the child is called hj an 
opprobrious name (see Crooke, PR ii. 4) ; or ^ 
father gives a feast at a banyan-tree to the 
unmarried males of the village ; or he employs an 
exorcist, who propitiates the unmarried male dead 
of the household, sprinkles water over which sacred 
texts have been recited over the mouth and eyes 
of the child, and calls on the evil spirit to state 
who he is and how he gained entry. Finally, the 
spirit, by a tap of the wand of the exorcist, is 
persuaded to depart, whereupon the child takes 
an old shoe— an article which repels spirits— to a 
, sacred fig-tree, at the foot of which he is supposed 
to fall senseless, and thus to become freed from 
the incubus. A nail is then driven into the tree 
to confine the spirit, or it is induced to enter a 
bottle which is buried deep underground [ib. i. 162, 
ii. 14). Rites of a similar kind are performed to 
repel or propitiate the ghost of a married woman 
(manwin) who is specially hostile to her own sex, 
and that of a child (jhoting) who has died before 
investiture with the sacred thread (Kitts, 53 f.). 

The belief in sorcery and witchcraft affecting 
man and beast is wude-spread. The witch is 
feared rather than respected, but her power is 
believed to cease when her teeth fall out. The 
more Hinduized peasantry worship Ganpati or 
Ganesa, god of luclc, before starting on a journey 
or other enterprise ; but the common people trust 
more to meeting omens. If a ring-dove enters the 
house, it is abandoned for three days, and purified 
by leading a cow inside, and giving food and alms 
to Brahmans [ib. 49). 

8 . Sikhs and Jains.— Besides the orthodox Sikhs 
—immigrants from the Panjab— some members of 
the Banjara (q.v.) tribe recorded themselves as 
Sikhs at the last Census. Sikhs generally are most 
numerous on the Hyderabad frontier in the neigh- 
bourhood of the tomb of their Guru Govind at 
Nander (Chinoy, 57 f.). The early influence of the 
Jains is shown by numerous temples, such as those 
at Sirpur, Muktagiri, and Karan j a. The present 
Jains consist largely of immigrants from Bombay, 
Rajputana, and Central India, who are attracted 
by trade. The cave-temples at Patur Shaikh 
Baba— a site which, as its name shows, has been 
since occupied by a Musalman saint— seem to be 
Brahmanical (Fergusson-Burgess, Cave Temples, 
428). 

9 . Muhammadans.— Islam is increasing its num- 
bers not so much from proselytism as by the 
greater fecundity of its members, the facts of 
which have been fully illustrated in the case of 
Bengal (see Bengal, § 41 ). The faith has been 
much corrupted by the local Animism, as is shown 
by the prevalence of the cult of hermits and 
martyrs, to whose shrines, for the sake of their 
offerings, even Hindus are admitted. Some 
Muhammadans secretly engage Brahmans to wor- 
ship the local gods, retain their Hindu surnames, 
and employ the village astrologer to select an 
auspicious day for marriages (Lyall, Gazetteer, 
194; Chinoy, i. 55 f.). 

10 . Christians.— Christians, now numbering 2375, 
have increased owing to missionary efforts during 
recent famines. The vast majority of them are 
native converts attached to the fourteen mission 
stations established in the Province. Enumerated 
by denominations, the largest congregations belong, 
in order, to the Roman Catholic, Anglican, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian Churches, 
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BERBERS AND N. AFRICA. 
[Rene Basset.] 

i Paganism, — Whatever opinion may be held 
€garding the complex origin of the races which, 
under the general name of Berbers, inhabited, and 
still inhabit, all the north of North Africa, from 
the Mediterranean to the Sudan and from the 
Atlantic to E^pt, they form a linguistic unity ; 
and it is only by starting from this point of view 
that we can hope to re*construct their ancient re- 
ligion, But, at the very outset, we find ourselves 
faced with a difficulty which is almost insoluble. 
Although there was unity in their language, this 
was by no means the case in their rmigion, i,e, 
their pagan religion. Moreover, the uncertainty 
which still exists concerning the deciphering of the 
Libyan inscriptions deprives us of their help, and 
obliges us to have recourse to the scanty informa- 
tion supplied by foreigners, who have not always 
distinguished the native from the borrowed elements 
in the beliefs and ceremonies of which they have 
handed down accounts. 

I. ^ Mountain-worship. — It seems that irregu- 
larities of the ground — mountains, caves, and rocks 
— were regarded by the Berbers, if not as deities, at 
least as seats of divine beings. Therefore, at least 
in the west, Mount Atlas — the pillar of Heaven,’ 
as it was called by the people of the country in 
the time of Herodotus (Hist iv. 184)-— must have 
been the object of their worship. Pliny the Elder 
(HN v. i. 6) writes as follows : 

‘ In the very middle of the sands Mount Atlas rears its head 
to the skies, rugged and bare on the side facing the ocean to 
which it gives its name ; but, on the side which faces Africa, 
very shady, covered with woods and watered by gushing springs ; 
fercile in fruits of all kinds, which grow of their own accord 
. . . and are^ sufficient to satisfy all desire. During the day 
not a single inhabitant is seen ; everything preserves a deep 
silence, like the awful silence of the desert. As men approach 
the mountain, a religious fear seizes their hearts, especially at 
the sight of the summit raised above the clouds and apparently 
close to the circle of the moon.^ 

This information is confirmed by Maximus of 
Tyre (DissertationeSi viii. 57) : 

^The Western Libyans inhabit a long narrow strip of land 
surrounded by the sea. The extremity of this peninsula the 
ocean envelopes with heavy waves and currents. This they 
regard as the sanctuary and the image of Atlas. Now, Atlas 
is a hollow mountain, very lofty, opening out towards the sea 
as a theatre towards the sky. The space which stretches to 
the middle of the mountain is a narrow fertile valley covered 
with trees on which fruits are seen. Looking from the summit 
IS like looking into the depths of a well. It is impossible to go 
down into it because of the steepness of the slope ; besides, 
It 18 not allowed. The wonderful thing about this place is that, 
at high tide, the ocean covers the banks and spreads all over 
the fields ; the waves rise up towards Atlas, and the water can 
be seen standing up against it like a wall, without flowing into 
the hollow part or falling to the ground ; but between the 
mountam and the water there is a great deal of air and a hollow 
wood. For the Libyans it is both a temple and a gody the 
object by which they swear, and a statue.* 

The Atlas of which he is speaking is evidently 
the Atlas of Morocco, Its native name, Dyris or 
Addiris (cf. in the Guanch dialect of TenerifFe, 
adar, ‘cliff’ ; in Awelimmiden Tuareg, adar, 

‘ mountain ’), has been preserved by Pliny the 
Elder (HN v. i. 13) and Solinus (Folyhistor, § 29). ^ 
But the Greek and Manichasan conception of Atlas 
supporting the^ world might be found in the name ^ 
which, according to Galindo, the Guanches of 
Teneriffe gave to God, viz. Atguaychcefunataman* 

‘ he who supports the Heavens,’ It would naturally 

* In this extraordinary and evidently corrupted name, it is 
impossible to decipher, even approximately, more than the last 
part ataman, which is an erroneous form of achaman, * god,* 


have been applied to Mount Teyde in Teneriffe. 
Guanch mythology, however, assigned another 
r61e to this mountain. It must be taken for granted 
that the present Bui Qornin (the ancient Bal- 
caraneusis), who rules Tunis, and whose name 
re-appears in the deity worshipped there (Saturnus 
Balcaranensis), was venerated in primitive times by 
the Berbers, before the Phoenicians had installed 
their Baal* there, on whom Saturn was super- 
imposed, sometimes represented as mounted on 
a lion (OIL viii. 20437, 20448) or accon^anied by 
the epithet Sobare(n)sis at Henchir Bu Beker 
(ib, 12390, 12392). The Ba'al who was 

worshipped there by the Phoenicians, and, un- 
doubtedly in imitation of them, by the natives, 
was a purely Semitic deity, like the Baal of 
Hermon or the Ba'al of Lebanon,! whose paredros 
was Tanit Pene Ba'al, mentioned in a Punic in- 
scription of Borj Jedid. Probably the same thing 
happened with the cult of Baal Haman at Dugga. J 
Dedications to Saturn are, however, very fre- 
quent in the Latin inscriptions of Africa, and the 
name of Saturnius is often mentioned. We may 
cite at Ain Zana (Diana) a dedication, ‘ Deo frugum 
Saturno frugifero Augusto’ (OIL viii. 4581), 
and at Fontaine - Chaude an inscription, ‘ Deo 
Sancto frugifero’ (ib. 17720). A Latin inscription, 
found at some distance from Aumale, is addressed 
to the genius of the mountain, Pastoria(nen)sis, 
who gives shelter from the violence of the wind 
(ib, 9180) ; there is also one at Chemtu in Tunisia 
to the genius of the mountam (ib, 14588). Even 
in our day certain mountains excite among the 
Tuaregs a religious fear which they cannot over- 
come. But it is not the terrifying appearance of 
the mountains that inspires the fear ; it is the genii 
who dwell in them. This belief existed even 
from the time of Pliny the Elder. Reproducing a 
passage from the Periplus of Hanno, he places 
in Atlas the JEgipanes and the Satyrs, whom 
the Carthaginian traveller locates much further 
south (Periplus, § 14) ; the same passage is also 
quoted by Solinus (Polyhistory § 29). In the 12th 
cent, of our era an anonymous Arabian writer 
mentioned similar beings in a mountain of the 
Sahara, but his story bears the clear stamp of 
Musalman beliefs. § It tells of the mountain of 
Feifel, which holds within it the remains of 
numerous towns abandoned because of the genii ; 
during the night people see their fires there and 
hear their whistling and singing. Among the 
Azger Tuaregs the grove of Idinen, 30 kilometres 
to the north of Ghat, is the object of a superstitious 
terror, and no one would dare to penetrate it. 
Barth, who explored it, almost died of thirst 
without, however, having found any of the ruins 
which were said to be there. |1 Among the Ahaggar, 
Mount Udan is regarded in the same way, and 
the name given to the mysterious beings who 
inhabit it, alhlnan (from Arab. al-jinn)y shows 
clearly that an Arab belief has come to be added 
to a superstition of Berber origin. IT The Kudiat, 
to the north of Temanghaset and to the east of 
Haman, is likewise the object of fears of this 
kind.** In the Canary Islands, Mount Teyde, 


♦ Cf. Toutain, * Le Sanctuaire de Saturnus Balcaranensis au 
Djebel Bou Kornin,’ in Melanges de V^lcole de Roms, vol. xii., 
and De Saturni dei in Africa romana^ cultu, Paris, 1894 ; 
Ferrfere, La Situation religieuse de VAfrique romaine depuis 
lafln du ive Paris, 1897, p. 80. 
t Cf. Lagrange, Etude hur les religions simitiques, Paris, 1905. 
t Carton, Le Sanctuaire de Ba'al Saturne d Dougga, Paris, 


§ A. de Kreiuer, Description de VAfrique, Vienna, 1852, p. 69. 
11 Barth, Reisen u, Entdeck. in Nord- u. Centr.-Afrika, 
Gotha, 1856, i. 228-236 ; Duveyrier, Les Touaregs du Nord, 
Paris, 1864, p. 416. 

*([ Duveyrier, op. dt. p. 416 f. ; Benhazera, Six mois chez les 
Touareg du Ahaggar, Algiers, 1908, p. 60. 

** de Motylmski, ‘ Voyage it Abalessa et la Koudia,' in 
Bulletin du ComiU de VAfrique frangaise, Oct 1907, p. 257 fF 
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where hell {echeyde) was supposed to be, was 
inhabited by a demon of the name of Guayota 
or Euayota, The demon of Palma was called 
Iruene.* 

2 . Rock-worship.— Rock- worship is naturally 
joined with mountain-worship. Pliny the Elder 
(HN ll. ii. 44) and Pomponius Mela (de Situ Orbis 
i. 8 ) tell of a rock in Cyrenaica consecrated to 
the South Wind : ‘ if it is touched by the hand of 
man, immediately the wind rises violently, tossing 
the sand like waves, and rages as it does over 
the billows.’ In the Canary Islands, near the 
crater of Caldera in Palma, there was a rock, 
formed like an obelisk, which was called Idafe. 
To prevent it from falling, the people of the tribe 
of Tanansu, who were settled in the neighbour- 
hood, used to make offerings to it, with processions 
and singing ; they sacrificed entrails, and then ate 
the animgQs, and sometimes whole victims were 
cast down from the heights of the neighbouring 
mountains.! In the Great Canary Island there 
were two rocks : the one called tismar, in the 
district of Gaidar, the other Vimenya, in Telde. 
In times of distress the inhabitants, accompanied 
by priests called rmgadas (Viana, p. 22 , calls them 
harimaguadas), used to make pilgrimages to these 
two rocks, carrying in their hands palm-branches 
and vases filled mth milk and butter. This they 
poured on the rocks, dancing round about them 
and singing lugubrious airs like funeral chants, 
which the Spaniards called endechas. They then 
proceeded to the seashore, and beat the waves 
vigorously with their rods, shouting all the time 
at the pitch of their voices. J It is evident that 
here we have to do with a kind of worship. 
Besides, if we can believe to the letter what the 
Spanish writers have handed down, the Guanches, 
differing from the other Berbers, seem to have 
had a settled religion. In any case, we are 
tempted to connect with this institution of sacri- 
fices the use made of a stone situated near Guertufa, 
between Tiaret and Relizane, and known by the 
name of Eajar Gaid. 

‘ In one plane a recess in the rock leaves a mound between it 
and the road, and it looks like a huge stone, apparently fallen 
from the summit and caught on the other rocks. It measures 
i metres at its highest part and 1 m. 70 at its lowest ; its 
upper surface is 10 m. long and at least 6 m. broad at its 
broadest part. . . . After climbing up this rock, perfectly 
irregular, but possessing a sort of platform, inclmed at 30 
degrees, one sees a sort of cascade, formed by three basins of 
unequal size and depth, into which it is evident that quantities 
of liquid have poured. To the right are two little round 
holes ; to the left, two little square holes, all being from 10 
to 16cms. wide. There is no doubt that there was a primitive 
altar there, a table for sacrifices.’ $ 

We may quote the conclusion of this description: ‘The 
Eajar Gaid was a splendidly-chosen place for a bloody religion, 
fhe sacrificer, raised up 8 or 10 metres above the crowd, let 
the blood of the victim flow from one basin into the other. 
The sacrifice was performed before a vast horizon; all the 
races of the plain saw it, and the fire that was lit was un- 
doubtedly seen from the far-ofif heights of the mountain of Lalla 
Krua.’ II 

But this is merely a hypothesis. There still 
exist, however, in the Canary Islands places where 
libations of milk were made— holes and trenches 
hollowed out in the hard rock for the purpose 
of receiving the liquid. There were also sacrifice- 
trenches— simple cavities surrounded by carefully- 
arranged heaps of stones. *11 In the qsar of Tamentit 

* Viana, Antigikdades de las Islas Afortunadas, Tubingen, 
1883, p. 24; Barker Webb and Sabin Berthelot, Histoire 
natureUe des Ues Canaries, Paris, 1842, vol. i. pt. i. p. 173 f. ; 
Vemeau, Cinq annies de sijow aux iles Canaries, Paris, 1890, 
p. 94. 

t Glaa, The Hktory of the Canary Islands, London, 1764 ; 
Webb and Berthelot, op. cit. vol. i. pt. i. p. 172 ; Vemeau, op. 
eit. p. 94. 

t Glas, op. cit. ii. 3, 70 ; Webb and Berthelot, op. cit. vol I 
pt. i. p. 169. 

§ La Blanchfere, Voyage d'Studesdansunepartie de la Mauri- 
tanie Cisanenne, Paris, 1892, p. 42. 

11 Ib. p. 43. 

t Vemeau, op, cit. p. 90 f. 


in Tuat, there is an aerolite which, even to this day, 
is the object of general veneration. Legend tells 
that, when it fell from the sky, near Nun en*Nas, 
it was gold, but God changed it into silver, and 
then into iron, to prevent covetousness.* Con- 
nected with natural rocks, and rocks wrought by 
the hands of men, are dolmens, but as these are 
really tombs, it is unnecessary to speak of them 
here.! See art. Stones. 

3 . Cave-worship.— Caverns seem also to have 
been worshipped among the ancient Berbers, in 
agreement with the testimony of Seneca {ad 
Lucilium Ep. xli.) : ‘ Et si quis specus saxis penitns 
exesis montem suspenderit, non manu factus, sed 
naturaHbus causis in tan tarn laxitatem excavatusj 
animum tuum quadam religionis suspicione per- 
cutiet.’ But nothing has been found as yet to 
prove the existence of the god of caverns, Ifru 
or Ifri, affirmed by Masqueray.J The most cele- 
brated deity who is mentioned is the god Bacax, 
whose grotto near Annuna (Thibilis) has been 
discovered and explored. In this cavern ‘the 
apartments are not all situated in one horizontal 
plane, nor are they connected simply by narrow 
passages; they are often placed one above the 
other, and have communication with each other 
by natural stairs, sometimes even by actual wells. 
The difierence in level between the entry-passage 
and the bottom of the cavern cannot be less than 
three or four hundred metres.’ § The name of the 
god Bacax, mentioned in a certain number of Latin 
inscriptions, OIL viii. 6504 (18828), 6505 (18829), 
5517 (18847), 5518 (18850), 18831, 18838, has as yet 
defied all attempts at interpretation. It was in 
front of the entrance to the cave that sacrifices 
were off“ered. Perhaps it is to a cult of this kind 
that we should attribute the Libyan inscriptions 
which are found in great numbers in the grotto of 
Ifri n delal. There is still another cave-deity whose 
name must be recognized in the enigmatical GDAS, 
with which a certain number of inscriptions begin 
—the inscriptions found in the cave known as 
R’ ar Zemma, situated on a ^ur of Jebel Chettaba, 
in the neighbourhood of Constantine. Opposed 
though it is by G. Mercier,l| who has given a 
minute description of the cave, the proposal of 
Mgr. Toulotte and M. H 6 ron de Villefosse to con- 
nect the present name Chettaba with the mountain 
of Giddaba mentioned by St. Augustine is tempt- 
; ing ; and GDAS would stand for ‘ Giddabse deo 
angusto sacrum.’ 1" In the Great Canary Island, 
two leagues from Teyde, at the top of a volcanic 
mountain, there is a large cave in the rock, entered 
by four openings fourteen feet high, whence arises 
the popular name, ‘ Mountain of the four doors.’ 
The openings are separated by pillars varying in 
diameter from seven to nine feet. In front of each 
pillar, on a level part cut out of the rock, and 
serving as a peristyle to the cave, there are several 
niches, some round and others square. These seem 
to have been intended to hold the objects of the 
cult. The niches are more than five feet from the 
ground.** In the Isle of Fer in the Canaries, the 
cave of Asteheyta, in the district of Tacuitunta, 
served as a refuge for the man who, in times of 

* Eohlfs, Reise durch Marokko, Bremen, 1862, p. 146 ; La- 
qui^re, Les Reconnaissances du giniral ServUre, Paris, n.d,, p. 
21 f. (with a photograph of the aerolite) ; E. F. Gautier, Le 
Sahara algirien, Pans, 1908, i. 253. 

t Of. on the dolmens of Algeria, Gsell, Les Monuments 
antiques de lAlgine, Paris, 1901, I 20-36 (with a very full 
bibliography on the question). 

I ‘ Comparaison du vocabulaire des Z^nagas,' in Archives des 
missiom scientijiques, Paris, 1879, p. 481. 

§ Monceaux, la grotte du dieu Bacax an Ljebel Ta%a, Paris, 
1887 ; G. Mercier, Les divinitis hhygues, Constantmej n. d., p. 6£ 

Q ‘ La grotte du Chettaba,’ in Kecmil arcUologique de Con. 
stanttne, xxxv. 166-166. 

t Of. Gsell, Chronique africaine, Rome, 1903, p. 44 1 and 
note 8. 

** Webb and Berthelot, op. cit. vol I pt. I p. 169 f. 
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drought, went to implore the goddess. She ap- 
peared to him and gave him a pig, which he pre- 
sented to the assembly as a token that his prayers 
were answered.* 

4. Air-worship. — We do not know if the Berbers 
worshipped the air or the wind., but if they did, it 
was undoubtedly under foreign influence. We have 
an inscription in Latin verse, found at Naraggara 
(Sidi Yusuf), in which the air is invoked under the 
name of Juno (OIL viii. 4635) ; and it is perhaps 
to a cult of this order that we must attribute an 
inscription of Ain Mtirchu (ih, 17763). These 
should be compared with a passage of Firmicus 
Matemus {de Erroribm Profanarum Eeligionum, 
§ 111), according to which the Assyrians and soTne 
of the inhabitants of Africa placed air in a sort of 
authority over the other elements. But, as he 
adds that they consecrated it under the name of 
Juno or of the virgin Venus, it is clear that we 
are here dealing with a Punic cult. 

5. River-deities.— Rivers, or at least the sources 
of rivers, were consecrated to a particular deity. 
The only extant inscriptions which mention them 
give us, as the title of the special deity, the word 
‘ genius,’ probably due to Roman influence (genius). 
Thus near the Sig was found a dedication to the 
genius of the river (‘ genio fluminis,’ GIL viii. 9749) ; 
at the source of the Bu Merzug, near ancient Sila, 
an inscription was excavated which mentions the 
genius of the Amsaga, the former name of the river 
[ib, 5884). t There is one in existence to the deity 
of the river Alexandriana (ib. 2662), to the deity of 
the waters (ih, 2663), to the genius of the fountain 
(‘ genio fontis ’) associated with Juppiter, and to the 
Fountain of Caxd, near Batna (ib, 4291). 

6. Town-deities. — The application of the name 
‘ genius ’ to towns, frequently found in the inscrip- 
tions, seems to be the result of an imitation of the 
customs of the Romans, who personified towns 
in some special genius, when it was not actually 
the work of Roman settlers rather than of the 
native populations. Thus the genius of a village 
in Lambessa (‘ genio vici,’ GIL viii. 2604 f.) ; the 
genius of Lambessa (‘genio Lambsesis,’ ih 2528, 
2596, 2598 f.); the genius of Rusicada (‘genio 
colonise Venerim Rusicadse augusto,’ ib. 7959 f.); 
the genius of Henchir Masfuna (‘genio Lamasbse 
augusto’); the genius of a market-town in Sur 
Juab (‘ genio pagi augusto,’ ib, 9196) ; the genius 
of the Cirtsean colonies (ib. 5693, 10866) ; the genius 
of the colony of Milah [ih 7960, 8202 [=19980]); 
the genius of Mactar [ih 6352) ; the genius of Sub- 
zavar [ih 6001) ; the genius of Phua [ib. 6267-91) ; 
the genius of the municipality of Testur (ih 1353 
[14891]) ; the genius of the municipality of Sataf 
(Ain Kebir, to. 8389) ; the genius of the ‘ civitas 
Celtianensium’ among the Beni-Welban(i5. 19688); 
the genius ‘populi Cuiculitani’ at J amila (ih 20144) ; 
the genius of the colony at Henchir Sidi Alibelqasem 
(ih 14687) ; the genius of the ‘ oppidum Lamsor- 
tense ’ at Henchir Maf una (ih 18596) ; the genius 
of the ‘colonia Julia Veneria Chirtse Novee’ at 
Henchir Jezza (ib, 16367); the genius of the 
niarket-town (‘genio vici augusto’) at Marcuna 
(ih. 424) ; the genius of Thibar at Henchir Amamet 
(ih. 154345) ; the genius of the people at Ain Zana 
(ih 4575), at Constantine (ih 6947 f.) ; the genius 
of Novar among the Beni Fiida (ib. 20429 f. ) ; and the 
genius of Gadimefala ([’] ih 18752). We may add 
to these the invincible deity of Gurai (Qsar Gurai, 
near Tebessa, ih 1843), and the deity who is men- 
tioned in an inscription of Bor j Hamza, ‘ Auzio deo 

f enio ’ (ih 9014). The genius is usually a Latin or 
unico-Latin deity, as at Qsar al-Ahmar, in the 

* Viara y Olavijo, in Webb and Berthelot, op. dt. vol. i. pt. i, 
p. 168 ; Verneau, op. cit. p. 92 f. 

I Of. also Cherbonneau, Excursion dans les mines de MiUtt 
Sufavar, Sila 9t Sigus, Constantine, n.d., p. 30 f. 


region of Ain Beida. In a dedication to Satuni, 
of the 3rd cent., this god is qualified as ‘genius 
saltus Sorothensis ’ ; * in another addressed to 
Juppiter, at Uzali, there is ‘ genius arcae frumen- 
tariae ’ (ih 6639). 

7. Sun-worship, — Besides mountains, rocks, 
caves, and rivers, the Berbers worshipped^ the 
stars, and, primarily, the sun. This cult existed 
among the nomadic Berbers between Egypt and 
Lake Tritonis (Herod. Hist. iv. 188), and among 
the Berbers in general, t We read in the Life of 
St, Samuel of Qalamon that the Berber who had 
reduced him to slavery wished to make him wor- 
ship the sun.t There are also some Latin inscrip- 
tions dedicated to it : ‘ Soli deo invicto,’ in the plain 
of Batna (GIL viii. 2675); ‘Soli deo augusto,’ at 
Zarai (ih 4513) ; ‘ Soli invicto,’ at Suk-Ahras (ih 
5143), at Sluguia (ih 1329), at Cherchel (ih 9331), 
at Affreville (ih 9629) ; to the sun and the moon, 
near Sidi Alibelqasem in Tunisia (ih 14688 f. ) ; but 
it is doubtful whether it is the ancient Berber deity 
that is involved when we find the sun assimilated 
with Mithra at el* Gan (ib. 18025) as well as at Ain 
Tukria (ih 21523). On the other hand, it seems 
to be the Berber god that is referred to in a Latin 
inscription at Aumale, of the year 207 of the era of 
the province, in which there is mention of cere- 
monies in honour of Tenant, the wearer of horns, 
and of a Pantheia who was connected with him, 
was worshipped on the Libyan and Moorish borders, 
and had her seat between Juppiter Ammon and 
Dis (ih 9018). 

The Guanches of Palma also worshipped the 
sun, and gave it the name of MayeCj^ as well as 
the name Amen, which seems to have meant 
‘Lord’; in Awelimmiden Tuareg, Amanai has 
the meaning of ‘God.’ According to Macrobins 
(Sat. conviv. i. 21), the Libyans worshipped the 
setting sun, which was impersonated by Ammon 
(Amen), He was represented with ram’s horns, in 
which resided his chief power, as that of the sun 
in its rays. 11 In the speech of Athanasius against 
the Gentiles (§ 14) it is said that among the Libyans 
the sheep was called amen, and that it was wor- 
shipped as a deity. The opinion, however, has 
been suggested, with every appearance of reason, 
that Ammon (Hammon, Amen) was a god of Berber 
origin. We may compare with this the carving 
on the rock found at Bu Alem in South Oranais, 
representing rams with their heads surmounted by 
an ornamentation in the form of a solar disc, sur- 
rounded with a nrseus.lT It would be a mistake, 
however, to see here the prototype of the Egyptian 
Amen ; the present writer believes, with Gsell, that 
it is a more or less successful copy of the Egyptian 
representation, as probably are the rock-drawings 
discovered by Barth at Telissau, west of Fezzan,** 
and the bas-relief found in the foundations of the 
Borj Tasko at Gliadames.ft 

But there is still another proof of the worship of 
a ram representing the sun, and one in which we 
do not see an Egyptian imitation. It is found 
in a monument, discovered in 1851 at Old Arzeu, 
representing ‘a roughly sculptured head with a 
very slightly sharpened nose, two little round 
holes for the eyes and for the ears, and the mouth 

* Gsell, op. dt. p 40. 

+ Ibn Khaldun, Kitdh al-Ibar^ Bulaq, 1284, vi, 89. 

X R. Basset, Synaxaire ambe-jacobite, Pans, i. 331 ; F. M. 
Esteves Pereira, Vida de Abba Samuel, Lisbon, 1894, pp. 22, 
99, 154. 

§ Of. Alvise de Ca’ Da Mosto, Relation des voyages b. la o6te 
oeddentale d’Afrique, tr. J. Temporal, Paris, 1895, p. 34 ; Viana, 
op. cit. p. 24 ; Glas, op. dt. p. 139. 

II Of. also Martianus Capella, De nuptiis Philologies, lib. ii., 
ed. Eyssenhardt, Leipzig, 1866, p. 44. 

^ Gsell, Chronique archiologique africaine, Rome, 1900, p. 83, 
Les monuments antiques de VAlg&rie, i. 93. 

** Op. dt. i 210-217. 

tt Duveyrier, Les Touaregs du Nord, pi. i. 
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represented by a hollowed line; its horns are 
curved back, the points to the ground, and the 
arms are fixed to the body with the hands coming 
and joining above the navel. The under part of 
the body ends in a terminal.’ * It is also an idol 
of this kind that was found at Tuat, and is 
designated ‘getule idol’(?).t This may be iden- 
tified with Gurzil, whose priest was Terna. He 
was the son of Juppiter Ammon (Corippus, Johan- 
nidos, ii. 109 f., v. 494 f., vi. 116) by a neifer (ih, ii. 
111). This Gurzil is regarded as an Apollo; he 
was represented by an image of a bull being carried 
to fight (ih. iv. 666-673, v. 22-29). The cult of this 
deity was maintained for a long time, for in the 
11th cent, of our era al-Bakri mentions a stone 
idol in Tripoli, set up on a hill and named Gorza, 
to which the tribes round about— the Howara 
amongst others— ofiered sacrifices and addressed 
prayers in order to recover their riches. J Al-Bakri, 
unfortunately, gives no information about the shape 
of this idol. Probably it was also a Berber idol of 
this kind that the same author calls ‘ Maghmades ’ 
(perhaps the Macomades of the ancients), and de- 
scribes as being set up on the seashore between 
Egypt and the Maghrib, and surrounded by several 
others.§ The name * Gorza’ seems to recur as 
an element of the names of the locality in a town 
placed by Polybius (Hist. i. 74) near Utica, and in 
a tessera of hospitality and patronage in the reign of 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus (OIL viii, 68) : ‘Senatus 
populusque civitatium stipendiariarum Pago Gur- 
zenses hospitium fecerunt . . . Faciundum coera- 
verunt Ammicar Milchatonis f. Cynasyn Boncar 
Azzrubalis f. Mthogurzensis Muthunbal f. . . .’ 
The Punic names of the donors will be noticed. || 
Another brass plate mentions the * civitas Gur- 
zensis’ (OIL viii. 69), and perhaps we must recognize 
Gurza in the Gurra of the Fentinger Tables. In the 
11th cent., also, al-Bakri mentions in Atlas, near 
the B. Lamas, between Aghmat and the Stis, a tribe 
of idolatrous Berbers who worshipped a ram. Not 
one of them would dare to come into the mar- 
kets of the neighbouring tribes except in disguise 
(Description de VAfrigue, p. 161 ). In this cult of the 
sun, one single tribe, the Atlantes (or Atarantes), 
was an exception ; they had no individual names 
to distinguish them, and they watched the rising 
and the setting sun, uttering terrible imprecations 
all the time, as though against a planet deadly to 
them and to their fields ; they had no dreams like 
other men. This is what is recorded by Herodotus 
(Hist. iv. 184) and Pliny the Elder (HN v. 8). 
The only imprecations mentioned by Nicolaus of 
Damascus (frag. 140, ed. Muller) are against the 
rising sun. 

8. Moon- worship. — The moon was also wor- 
shipped by the nomadic Berbers between Lake 
Tritonis and Egypt (Herod, iv. 188), by other 
Berbers in the West (ibn Khaldun, Kitdh aVIhar, 
vi. 89), and by the Guanches. The latter observed 
all its phases with great accuracy, especially the 
new moon and the full moon. IT Had the Berbers 
assimilated it to the celestial goddess of Dugga 
and Carthage, the latter title being borne, accord- 
ing to tradition, by Dido, called by the Phoenicians 
Astro Arkhe, and transported to Home by Cara- 
calla (Herodian, Eistoria Bomana, V. vi. 4) ? As is 
seen from a passage in Historiae Augustae, the 
predictions coming from the temple of Coelestis in 
Carthage caused a great number of seditions in 

*Berbrugger, BibliotUque-musie d* Alger. Algiers. 1860, 
p. 29f. o » > 

t E. F. Gautier, op. dt. p. 263. 

t Of. J. Partsch, Die Berbem in der Dicktung des Coriwms. 
Breslau, 1896, p. 16. * 

§ Al-Bakri, Description de VAfrique septentrionale, Arab text, 
ed. de Slane, Algiers, 1857, p. 12. 

II Egger, Latini sermonis reliquiae, Paris, 1843, p. 427. 

IT Alvise de Ca’ Da Mosto, Relation, p. 34 ; Glas, The History 
pf the Canary Islands, p. 139. 


Africa — seditions in which the Berbers probably 
took part, and which Pertinax had to repress dur- 
ing his proconsulship of Africa (Capitolinus, Vita 
Pertinacis, ch. iv.). We find the crescent moon at 
the top of a great number of inscriptions (cf. CIL, 
passim), one of which, among the Beni-Ukden, is in 
JLibyan and Phoenician characters (CILviii. 20186) ; 
but it^ is very probable that this sign, which in 
rimitive times had signified a lunar cult, had 
^ ecome a meaningless ornamentation. There 
is no occasion for the theory, formed fiom in- 
accurate etymology and assimilations, that Tanit, 
the great Punic goddess, was of Berber proven- 
ance.* For, since the name of the moon in Berber 
is masculine, Aiur or Aggur, it could not have 
been represented as a goddess. There is far more 
probability in the hypothesis of G. Mercier,t which 
tends to findAtwrin the enigmatical Terw, men- 
tioned along with the epithet ‘ augustus ’ in an in- 
scription discovered on the Guechgach, sixteen 
kilometres from Constantine (CIL viii. 5673). 

9. Worship of other planets. — It is very prob- 
able that the other celestial bodies were worshipped 
by the Berbers, although we have no proofs except 
for a few of them. Alvise de Ca’ Da Mosto asserts 
this for the Guanches of Teneriffe (Belafion, p. 34). 
The planet Venus is called Lemr’er at the present 
day m Zuawa. Among the Awelimmiden, when 
it IS an evening star, it has the name of f atari, and 
when a morning star, that of amawen n chad or 
amawen achimmelech. Among the Ahaggar, it is 
called Tatrit ta n tufat, which can be exactly 
translated by ‘morning-star.’ Following the ex- 
ample of other peoples, the Ahaggar have located 
a certain number of tales in the sky. We cannot, 
however, decide whether they correspond to a re- 
ligious sentiment. Thus the Pleiades are the 
‘Daughters of Night’ (Chet Ahadh). Six of the 
stars of this constellation have each a name ; the 
seventh is a boy’s eye which had been taken out 
and flew up to the slcy. This story is given in the 
following verses : 

‘ The daughters of the night are seven in number : 

Materejre and Errejaot, 

Mateseksek and Essekaot, 

Matelaghlagh and Elleghaot ; 

The seventh is the eye of a boy which flew up to Heaven.* t 
We can see that the six stars reduce to three 
pairs whose names are derived from the same root. 
The Awelimmiden give them also the name of 
Chettahet (^Chet Ahadh). 

^ Orion (in Tuareg, Amanar) has two interpreta- 
tions. According to the one, he comes out of a 
muddy well ; and Kigel (Adar Nelaku, ‘ the Foot 
in the Mud’) is the foot he brings out of the mud 
last, i.e. the last star when the constellation is 
rising in the East. According to the other, he is a 
hunter, with his belt on (in Ahaggar and Awelim- 
miden Tajehest en Amanar, ‘Belt of Orion’), who 
is followed by a dog (Eidi, Sirius) and preceded 
by gazelles (Ihenkadh, ‘ constellation of the 
Hare’).§ 

The Great Bear and the Little Bear represent a 
camel and her young one (Talemet de roris) ; the 
Pole Star is a negress called Lemhechen (i.e. ‘ hold’) 
because she has to hold the young camel (Aura) to 
let its mother be milked. But the stars \p, X, /a, v, f 
represent an assembly which deliberates whether 
the negress is to be killed. She (the Pole Star) 
stands motionless with fear.H According to a 
legend contaminated by the Musalman religion, 
the Great Bear is a camel which belonged to Noah. 
It was slain by seven nobles, one of them a 
Tuareg ; he was changed into an ‘ ourane ’ (areata, 
a kind of large lizard), the others into a jackal, a 
* Bertholon, ‘Essai sur la religion des Libyans, ’ in Revue 
tunisienne, Nov. 1908, pp. 484-490. 
t Les divinitds libyques, pp. 12-16. 
t Duveyrier, op. at. p. 424 f. 

§ Ih. p. 424. y Ih p. 424. 
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chameleon, etc. The camel was transported to the 
sky. Since then, the Tuaregs have never eaten 
the ‘ ourane,’ which they regard as their maternal 
ancle.* 

The Scorpion is sometimes called Tagherdamt 
(‘scorpion’), sometimes Tazzeit (‘palm-tree’). A 
young man, Amrot (Antaris) is going to climb the 
palm-tree; but when half-way up the tree he 
notices some pretty girls [tiharadin), clothed in red 
hauliSs coming from the lake (Tesahak) ; he stops 
half-way up to watch them.t 
Other constellations have names, but no legend 
attaches to them. In Bougie the Milky Way is 
called Ajgu n tignau, ‘beam of the sky,’ and 
among the Tuaregs Mahellau, The stars e, 5, tj 
of the Great Dog are called Ifarakrakeny ‘ noise of 
a fan or of a bird,’ and jS, Auhem, ‘ the young of 
the gazelle.’ B and o of the Boat are ‘Riches’ 
(Tenafalet) and ‘ Poverty ’ [Tozzert). Aldebaran is 
Kokoyyodh and Canope Wadit.t In ancient 
times the Africans (AM) were considered very 
skilled in the science of horoscopes, and particu- 
larly so was Septimius Severus — as may be seen 
from a saying attributed to him. Speaking of his 
son Geta to Juvenal, prefect of the pretorians, 
he said : ‘ It is astonishing that my son Geta is to 
be deified ; his constellation had nothing imperial 
in it to my eyes’ (Spartianus, * Vita Getae,’ § 2 in 
Eistoriae Augmtae.) 

The name of the rainbow, among certain Berber 
tribes, has preserved the trace of a myth. Although 
at Wad Rir’ it is called ahechchi and in Harakta 
aheggas (‘girdle’), in Zuawa it is called thislith h 
wanzar^ among the Bot’iwa of Rif thislith n 
unzaT) among the B. Iznacen thaslit % unzar^ 
which means ‘bride of the rain,’ and among the 
Beni Menacer taslith n ujenna^ ‘bride of the 
sky.’ The rain (Anzar) is then considered a male 
being. In Jurjura, the Kabyle children, in times 
of drought, go from house to house singing : 

‘Anzar! Anzar! 

0 Lord, water us to the roots.* § 

At Mzab, the children sing while transplanting 
grain : 

* Give us, 0 Lord, the water of Anzar.* I! 

In a popular tale of Wargla, Amzar (= Anzar) is 
personified. ‘IF The rainbow is consequently re- 
garded as the bride of the rain. This myth is 
not without parallel in the way in which certain 
Berber and Arab peoples of the Maghrib provoke 
rain. At Ain Sefra, at Tlemsen, and at Mazuna, 
they take a wooden spoon (in Kabyle aghenja) and 
dress it in bits of cloth, so as to make it a sort 
of doll representing a bride, called Ghonja ; they 
take this m solemn procession to the tombs of the 
local priests, singing couplets which vary according 
to the locality. For example : 

* Ghonja ! Ghonja has uncovered her head. 

0 Lord, thou wilt water her ear-drops, 

Her ear is thirsty ; 

Give her drink, O our Master I * ** 

At Tit, in the oasis of Tuat, during drought, 
the people go out of the qsar — men, women, boys, 
and girls. They take a wooden spoon and dress it 
in female garments. A young girl carries it, and 
the people keep saying : ‘ O spoon ! 0 meadow ! 
{ar^enja—ia merja) Lord, remove the time of heat ! 
Lord ! in the name of the Prophets ! ’ Tertullian 


* Benhazera, op. cit p. 60 f. 

t Duveyrier, op. dt. p. 425. j II. pp. 424-426. 

§ Ben Sedira, Corns de languo Kabyle, Algiers, 18S5, p. xcviii, 
note 1. 

H de Motylinski, Le Dialeete berbhre de R’dam^, Paris, 1907, 
p. 147. 

^ Biamay, Etude su/r le dialecte berhhre de Ouargla, Paris, 
1908, pp. 247-249. 

** Of. A. Bel, ‘ Quelques rites pour obtenir de la pluie en temps 
de s6cheresse chez les Musulmans Maghribins,* m RemeU de 
Mimoires et de Textes impriTyids en Vhonneur du zive Congrhs 
des Orientalistes par les Professeurs de VMeole des Lettres, 
Algiers, 1905, pp. 49-98; Doutt6, Magie et religion dans 
VAjHque du Nord, Algiers, 1909, pp. 684-686. 


(ApoL xxiii.) gives the Virgo Ccelestis the title of 
‘Pluviarum Pollicitatrix.’ Among the Guanches 
the main part of the ceremony for bringing rain 
was to make men and animals fast, and, in Tenerilfe, 
even the young animals, which were separated from 
their mothers, and whose cries were expected to 
move the heavens.* Rain-making was also a gift 
of certain magicians. An ancient historian teUs 
how among the Berbers a Roman army under the 
command of Hosidius Geta, successor of Suetonius 
Paulinas, almost died of thirst in the desert when 
in pursuit of the rebels and their chief Subulus. 
A native ally persuaded the general to have re- 
course to incantations and magic, affirming that 
often great quantities of water had been got by 
these means. This time again the process was 
successful, but we do not know in what it consisted 
(Dio Cassius, Eist. Bom. ix. 9). 

10. Native deities. — To these deities we must 
add those which are made known to us by Latin 
epigraphy, though we are not sure about their 
nature and attributes. Thus we have dedica- 
tions to the Moorish gods at various places in 
North AMca : at Cherchel {GIL viii. 9327), near 
Wed Marcuna [ih. 2639), near Wed Tezzulet (ib. 
2640); at Lamoricihre {ih. 21720), at Henchir 
Ramdan in Tunisia (ih. 1442) ; to the Moorish 
saviour-gods and to the genius of Satafis at 
Ain Ketoa (ih. 20251). Possibly these Moorish 
gods are the deified kings of whom we are to 
speak below (pp. 511-512), but there is nothing 
to prove it. Thus Autaman, associated with 
Mercury in an inscription at Lambessa (ih. 2650), 
and compared with the Mastiman of Corippus 
(Johannidos, viii. 306 f.), some people used to take 
for the god of war.t Other Moors saw in him 
Juppiter Tsenarius (which it has been proposed to 
correct to Juppiter Tartarius, corresponding to 
Dis Severus in the Latin inscription, GIL viii. 
9018),$ to whom human victims were sacrificed in 
times of plague (Johannidos^ viii. 307-309). We 
may compare this passage with the statement of 
Pliny the Elder (EN v. 8) that the Augilse 
worshipped none but the infernal gods, or, accord- 
ing to Pomponius Mela, the manes (de Situ Orbis, 
i. 8). Aulisva was worshipped in the region of 
Tlemsen, as is shown by two inscriptions found in 
Agadir (GIL viii. 99061), and one at Ain Khial 
(ib. 21704). It is not necessary to insist on Kantus 
Pates — a reading which is quite sure in an in- 
scription of Khenchela— any more than on Kaub, 
mentioned in the Chettaba. An inscription in 
Henchir Matkidas (ib. 16749) seems to point to five 
gods of the village of Magifa : it is dedicated to 
Masidenis, Thikikvae, Sugganis, and lesdanis, of 
whom there were statues. Another inscription, at 
Sidi Yusuf (ib. 18809), mentions an locolo (locoloni 
deo patrio). This epithet, Deus patrius, is given to 
Baliddir or Baldir in the inscriptions that mention 
his name : at Guela ’at Bu-Sba, between Bona and 
Guelma (ih. 5279), and at Signs (ih. 19121-19123). 
Is this the same as the Genius patrius, a priest 
of whom was buried at Zettara (Kef Beziua)? 
Another Dev>s patrius, who had priests, is located 
at Henchir el-Bez (ih. 12003). Is this name 
Baliddir, or at least its second part, iddir, a Berber 
word, as G. Mercier § maintains, translating it by 
‘ the living God ’ ? The chief objection would come 
from the fact that this would be a hybrid word, 
compounded of Punic and Berber. It has also been 
identified (but this is a very improbable theory) 
with the name of Abhadiri Sancto,ll mentioned in 

* Viera, according to Espinosa, in Webb and Bertbelot, op. 
dt. i. pt. i. p. 173 ; Vemeau, op, dt p. 92 f. 

t Of. G. Mercier, Les divinitds libyques, p. 7. 

j Partscb, op. cit p. 16. 

§ Les dwimUs libyques, pp. 8-12. 

!l Schmidt, Oamat, and Dessau, Inscriptionum Mauretaniae 
latinarum supplemenium, Berlin, 1904, p. 2028, 
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an inscription of Miliana [ib. 21481), and counted 
among the Punic deities by St, Augustine {Ejp, 
xvii. 2). Priscian (vii. 313) gave the name of 
Abbadir to the baetyl swallowed by Saturn. 

But whatever be the sense given to Iddir, it 
seems impossible to make him a supreme god of 
North Africa. Perhaps he was produced under 
the influence and in imitation of the Bomans — a 
movement which set apart one of the local gods 
and placed him over the others, at least in 
Mauretania. This seems to be the indication of 
two inscriptions, one of which at Bougie is dedicated 
* Numini Mauretaniae et Genio Thermarum’ {CIL 
viii. 8926), and the other at Ain Kebira, ‘ Numini 
Maur. aug.’ (i6. 20252). Hal6vy believed that this 
supreme god is to be found in the lolaos who is 
mentioned, he says, in the treaty between Carthage 
and the Roman Senate, and whom he claims to 
have found again in a Libyan inscription.* The 
reading of these latter inscriptions is too uncertain, 
and, besides, lol is a Punic god. If we trust the 
accounts of the Spaniards, the Guanches must 
have had a supreme god at the time of the conquest 
of the Canary Islands. Vianaf relates that they 
worshipped one God, infinite, omnipotent, just and 
merciful, called in their language Hucanechy 
Guayaxarax (named by Viera Achguoyaxiraxiy 
‘saviour of the world’), Acucanae (named by 
Galindo Achucana), Menceito^ Acororiy Acarnariy 
Acuhurajan (called Achahurakansjx6.Ackxurahan 
by Viera, Achahudban by Galindo) — epithets 
meaning ‘ omnipotent,’ ‘ protector and creator of all 
beings,’ * without beginning and without end,’ ‘ cause 
of causes.’ The sense of these words is not found 
in Berber, except in Acoron and Acamariy which 
mean ‘the great’ and ‘the sky.’ The Guanch 
names handed down by the Spaniards are very 
much corrupted ; this is due to errors in writing 
and to the authors’ ignorance of the language 
spoken in the Canaries, Thus Achanmn, given by 
Viera with the meaning of ‘ supreme god,’ is more 
correct than Acamariy and seems akin to the 
Awelimmiden Tuareg aochinay ‘ the sky ’ (cf . the 
Tenerifie Guanch achanOy * year ’) ; it is connected 
with the root GNy which gives in Zuawa thignuthy 
‘cloud,’ and igenni, ‘sky,’ and in other dialects 
ajenna and ijenni with the same meaning. But 
we cannot place absolute confidence in Viana, who 
shows a tendency to see among the Guanches a 
religion resembling Christianity with a supreme 
god and a devil. He goes the length of saying 
that they never believed in or worshipped any 
idols, and that they worshipped onljr one God. 
Chil y Naranjo restricts this assertion to the 
natives of Lanzarote.J The same author has cut 
out several inexact data of this kind,§ and, besides, 
the assertion is refuted by the discovery of idols, in 
the 14th cent., in the Great Canary Island, H and 
the worship of one representing a nude woman in 
a building called Tirma.IT 

According to Viera, the god of men was called 
Braoranhan [Eraorangan according to Galindo) 
in the Island of Per; he had his seat with 
Moreyba, the goddess of women, on the two 
rocks of Bentayga, called to this day Santi 
llos de los antiguos. After their conversion to 
Christianity, the natives of Per worshipped Christ 
and Mary under the names of Eraorauhan and 
Moreyba.** The supreme god, Espinosa says, 
created man from earth and water— an equal 

* Essai d’ipigrapMe Uhyqw, Paris, 1874, p. 167 f. 

t Antiguedades de las Islas AfortunadaSy p. 19 ; Webb and 
Berthelot, op. dt. i. pt. i. p. 170. 

t Estudios historicos de las Islas Canarias. yol. i. ‘ Las 
Palmas,’ 1876-1879, p. 427 f. 

§ Chil y Naranjo, op. cit. i. 917 f. 

II Vemeau, op. cit. pp. 88-90. 

ir Bernaldes m Webb and Bertbelot, op. cit vol. i. pt. i. 
p. 170. 

** Webb and Berthelot, op. at. vol. i. pt. i. p. 168. 


number of men and women. Plocks were given 
them for nourishment. Afterwards he created 
more men, but did not give them more flocks. 
When they asked for more, he replied: ‘Tend 
these others and they will give you nourishment.’ 
This last class of beings to be created consisted of 
achicaxacy ‘peasants,’ while the first class com- 
prised achimenceiy ‘ nobles,’ and dchiciqmtzoy^ 

‘ knights.’ 

II. Deities assimilated by the Greeks and 
Romans.— This list of deities could be lengthened, 
if we had the native names of those deities men- 
tioned by the Greeks and Romans ; the latter have 
assimilated them to their own names, and some- 
times have gone even further, the assimilation 
becoming simple borrowing on their part. In any 
case, it seems futile to linger over the mythological 
romance founded in all its parts on the Amazons, 
the Atlantes and their kings, Ammon, etc., which 
finishes the third hook of the Bibliothecae His- 
toricae of Diodorus Siculus. It has absolutely 
nothing in common with the religious traditions 
and customs of the Berbers. Herodotus (Hist. 
ii. 50) tells us that it was the Libyans who 
revealed Poseidon, whom no one before them had 
called by name, and whom they had always 
worshipped as a god. Ampelius {Liber Memorialhy 
ch. ix.) speaks of a fifth Apollo, born in Libya 
(Gurzil?). But the most celebrated of all these 
divinities is Athene Tritogenis, horn, according to 
Herodotus (Hist. iv. 180), Pomponius Mela [de Situ 
OrbiSy i. 7), and Pausanias (Graeciae Descriptio, 
i. 4), from Poseidon and the nymph of Lake 
Tritonis, It is beyond the scope of this article to 

S ' ’ the personage of Triton as represented by 
: monuments,! hut Herodotus (iv. 180) 
mentions customary rites which the maidens of the 
Auseans performed in honour of a native, and 
therefore Berber, goddess, who was no other than 
the goddess called Athene by the Greeks : 

oprfj Be evtava-ip ’ASijvatijff at napQevoi avruv Stoorratrat 
IxdxovTai. irpbj aXAijXa? A.t0ot(rt re koX ivKoi.<n, . . . rat Be 
aTroOurjCKOvaag r<av irap$ev<av ex twi' rptupartov ([/eySoirapdevov^ 
KoXeovaL* irplv B' aveivai avrdc paxetrOai rdBe irotevtrt* KOLVg 
TrapOevov KoAXiCTrevovirav SKderrore /coo’/u.iijcraj'Tes Kvveji re 

Koptydtr} Kac rravoTrktp ^lE>Wr}VLKpy /cal erd dippa ai/a/StjScwravreff, 
TTepiayovcrt r^v KLpvriv /cv/cXw. 

The Greeks explain this custom as a souvenir of 
the struggle which took place between Athene, 
who was brought up by Triton, and Pallas, Triton’s 
daughter, in which Pallas was slain (Apollodorus, 
Bibliothecae, iii. 12). This custom must still have 
existed in the time of Pomponius Mela, unless he 
simply copied Herodotus. Herodotus thinks that, 
before the Greek helmet and shield, the maidens 
used to carry Egyptian arms (Hist. iv. 180).4: 

A Latin inscription found at Ain Gulea in 
Tunisia (GIL viii. 15247) and another at Henchir 
el-Matria (ib. 15378) mention a dedication to a 
dragon ( ‘ Draconi augusto ’). Perhaps this divinity 
is connected with the serpent of bronze with gilt 
head, which the pagans worshipped at Tipasa, on 
the Hill of Tem^es, and which, in the 6th cent., 
St. Salsa threw into the sea, and so earned her 
torture. It is not certain whether this is a relic 
of the worship of Eshmun§ and the summary of 
the sufferings of St. Salsa. |1 There is nothing 
anywhere to show that the cult of the serpent was 
ever native to the Berbers. 

12 . Deification of kings.— The pantheon has been 
enriched, on the other hand, by the apotheosis of 
the kings, at least during the time of independence. 

♦Alonso de Espinosa, The holy Image of Our Lady of 
Candelaria, i. 8 (tr. by Markham), and The Ranches of Tenerife, 
London, 1907. 

t Of. Vater, Triton und Euphemos, St. Petersburg, 1849 ; 
Tissot, de Tntonide lacu, Dijon, 1863 ; Escher, Triton UTid seine 
Bekampfung durch Heracles, Leipzig, 1890. 

X Cf. Escher, op. cit p. 79. 

§ Of. Gsell, Tipasa, Rome, 1894, p. 310 f. 
i Gsell, Recherches arcMologiques, Paris, 1893, pp. 1-8. 
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The phrase of Minucius Felix is well known : ‘ Et 
Juba, Mauris volentibus, Dens est’ {Octavius, 
ch, xxiii.). A Latin inscription {GIL viii 17159) 
is distinctly consecrated to Juba and the genius 
Vanisnensis at Tassammert.* Tertullian for his 
part said : ‘ Unicuique etiam provinciae et civitati 
deus est . . . et Mauretaniae reguli sui’ (AjpoL 
ch. xxiv.). There has been found at Bougie a 
fragment of an inscription dedicated to king 
Ptolemy, son of Juba {GIL viii. 9127), one at 
Algiers {ib, 9257), and another at Cherchel, to the 
genius of king Ptolemy (ib, 9342). Perhaps it 
was a retrospective worship that caused the 
inhabitants of Thubursicum Numidarum (Kham- 
issa) to sanctify Hiempsal, son of Gauda, as a god 
{ib, 7* [17159]) — a fact which explains the homage 
rendered to Gulussa, king of Numidia, son of 
Masinissa (ib,^ 3*), according to two inscriptions. 
These inscriptions were with extreme levity treated 
as false by Mommsen, who afterwards had 
to face the evidence and confess his mistake, t 
But it is probable that Africa followed the 
example given by Rome of deifying the Emperors. 
This may be seen fpm the comparison made by 
Lactantius : ‘ Hac scilicet ratione Romani Caesares 
suos consecraverunt et Mauri reges suos’ . . . 
and further on: ‘Singuli populi . . , summa 
veneratione coluerunt ut Aegyptii Isidem, Mauri 
Jubam’ (Migne, PL vi. col. 194). Pomponius 
Mela {de Situ Orbis, i. 8) had established the 
fact: 

*Orae [Africae] sic habitantur, ad nostrum^ maxime ritum 
moratis cultoribus, nisi quod quidam lingfuis difFerunt, et cultu 
DeCm, quos patrios servant, ac patrio more venerantur.’ 

This remark of Pomponius Mela is confirmed by 
ibn Khaldun: *It befell the Berbers from time 
to time to profess the religion of their conquerors, 
for powerful nations brought them into subjec- 
tion’ {Kitdh aVIbar, vi. 106). We must add that 
Septimius Severus, an African by birth, was 
regarded as a god by the Africans (Historiae 
Augustae, ch. xiii. *Vita Septimi Severi’). This 
explains the large number of inscriptions in honour 
of deities adopted, without even assimilation, by 
the Berbers, who took the gods of Rome after 
those of Carthage : Juppiter, Juno, Pluto, Pallas, 
Venus, Apollo, Diana, the Nymphs, Neptune, 
Mercury, Silvanus, Bellona, Ceres, Hercules, 
Minerva, Mars, iEsculapius, the Dioscuri, Tellus, 
Hygiea, etc., and even the Eastern deities like 
Mithra, Malagbel, Mater Magna, Juppiter Doli- 
chenus, Juppiter Heliopolitanus, Isis, Serapis. 
Bacchus-Liber must also be added, for it was a 
mistake, a false reading that gave rise to the 
belief that the name of Bacchus appeared in the 
name of Yakush, which is of Berber origin, and is 
the translation of an Arabic epithet which has 
no connexion with Dionysus. The existence of 
vines in Africa does not justify in any way the 
hypotheses into which Lef ebure t and, after" him, 
Bertholon § ventured. But it is almost impossible 
to make a separation among the worshippers, 
Roman colonists and soldiers, foreign soldiers, 
inhabitants of Punic origin, mixtures of Berbers 
and Phoenicians or Romans, and, lastly, pure 
Berbers. 

13. Demi-gods, mythical beings, etc.— Perhaps 
we may attribute to the Berbers, alongside of the 
worship of their kings, the worship of beings 
analogous to the demi-gods of antiquity, whose 
mant birth and stature form the subject of various 
legends. The gist of them is that the sister of 

* Gsell, Recherches archiotogiques, p. 286 1 

f Cf. Masqueray, ‘ Les Additamenta ad corporis volumen viii. 
de M. Schmidt,’ in Bulletin de Corresvondanee africaine, Algiers. 
1885, pp. 161-163. 

t La politique teligieme dee Grecs en Mbye, Algiers, 1902, 
pp, 22-38. 

§ ‘ Essai sur la religion des Lihyena,’ in Rextue tunisienne, 
Jan- 1909, p. SI f. 


Ya'la ibn Muhammad al-Ifrani gave birth to a 
son without having intercourse with man. She 
was bathing in a warm spring where the wild 
beasts used to go to drink, and conceived by the 
effect of a lion’s foam. The child was called 
Kelmdm ibn al-Asad (^son of the lion’), and 
extraordinary qualities are attributed to him in 
stories. Ibn Khaldun adds that the Berbers tell 
such a great number of stories of this kind, that 
if they were put in writing they would fill several 
volumes.* It is to similar beliefs, adapted from 
Greek or Jewish traditions, that we must attach 
the legend of the discovery of the body of Antaeus, 
which measured at least sixty cubits (as, according 
to Gabinius, Sertorius declared in his Hist. Bom . ), 
when the tomb of this giant was opened near 
L3mx in Mauretania. Juba claimed to be de- 
scended from Antaeus by his son Sophax (Strabo, 
Geographiea, XVII. iii. 8 ; Plutarch, Sertorii Vita, 
ch. ix.). Perhaps a souvenir of this kind is to be 
found in Prudentius, Peristephanon, hymn viii., 
where he says that Tingis contains the funeral 
monuments of the Massilian kings, t At the 
present day, the inhabitants of Arzilla in Morocco 
show on a rock the footprint of a gigantic foot — 
the trace of their ancestor.} Another giant, 
whom the Jewish and Musalraan traditions have 
appropriated under the name of Sidi Usha' 
(Joshua), is buried by the sea-shore, in the 
territory of the Beni Sha’ban, in the region of 
Nedromah. A row of stones marks the length 
of the body, which goes beyond the wall of the 
qubba where the grave is, and ends in a sort of 
nawita,% 

Among the mythical beings whose cult was 
maintained for some time after the conversion to 
Islam, there must be mentioned a category of 
genii whom we know only under the Arabic name 
of Ghamdrikh, In the 11th cent, of our era, 
among the Benu Ursifan, 

‘when they wished to undertake a war, thejr sacrificed a 
black cow to the Chamarikh who are their devils, and they 
said: “Behold a sacrifice for the Chamarikh.” When they 
come to the fight in the morning, they watch till they see a 
whirlwind of dust, and say: “The Chamarikh, your friends, 
are coming to your aid.” Then they charge confident of 
success. They pretend that this has never failed them, and 
the majority of them believe in it openly. When offering 
hospitality to a guest, they put food aside for the Chamarikh, 
and maintain that the latter eat what is reserved for them. In 
ail this they avoid mentioning the name of God.’ || 

The Arab historians have preserved an account 
of the familiar genii of the Kahinah, Dihya, 
daughter of Tabet (?) of the tribe of the Jerawas, 
who made a long and successful stand against the 
Musalmans, and even drove them from Ifriqyah. 
It was these familiar demons who foretold to this 
tribe the final victory of the Moors, and caused it 
to send its sons to launch against them before the 
final battle where it succumbed. IT This prophetic 
faculty is again spoken of by Procopius {de Bello 
Vandalico, ii. 8). After the expedition of Belisariua 
against the Vandals, the Moors, afraid that some 
harm would result to them, had recourse to the 
prophecies of the women. After a few ceremonies, 
they foretold the future like the ancient oracles. 
In the middle of the 10th cent, of our era, among 
the Ghumara of Morocco, Tanguit, the aunt of 
Ha-Mim, and Dajju, his sister, who, as we shall 

* Eitdb al-Ihar, vi. 106. Cf. on traditions of this kind 
* Lucina sine concubitu,’ in Van Gennep, Religims, mceurs et 
Ugendes, Paris, 1908, pp. 14-25. 

t Mi^ne, PL lx., Paris, 1862, col. 364. The commentary of 
D. Ruinart, Acta primorum martyrum sincera, Amsterdam, 
1713, p. 469, note 11, recognizes its uncertainty. 

J L. de Campou, Un Empire qui croule, Paris, 1886, p, 233. 

§ Of, E. Basset, NMromah et les Traras, Paris, 1901, p. 76 f . 

Ii Al-Bakri, Description de l*Afrique, p. 188 f. 

t Ibn 'A^ari, Histoire de VAfrique et de VEspagne^ ed. Dozy, 
Leyden, 1848-61, i. 22; Ibn Khaldun, op. cit. vi. 109 f., vii. 9; 
Tijani, Voyage, tr. Rousseau, Pans, 1863, p. 65 ; ‘ Voyage da 
Mouley Ahmed,’ in Berbrugger, Voyages dans le sud de VAlqene, 
Pans, 1846, p. 286 f. 
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see below, founded a special religion, were 
renowned soothsayers, and belief in the former 
was part of the Qur’an of her nephew.* * * § Procopius 
does not describe the preliminary ceremonies em- 
ployed by the Moorish women for vaticination, but 
the following practice takes place among the 
Tuaregs at el-Esnam, near Ghadames : 

* During the absence of the men, the women, dressed in all 
their finery, go and take their stand near the tombs of the 
Zahhar (from Arabic Jabbdr, “giant"), whom they [the 
Tuaregs] believe to be of a race previous to their own, and 
they invoke the genius who is to give them information. His 
name is Idebni (the tomb itself is called Adebni). He appears 
to them m the shape of a giant, with eyes like a camel, and 
gives the required information. For this consultation the 
women must avoid wearing anything whatever of iron or steel 
about them, even a needle.’ t | 

The same ceremony takes place at Air, but 
during the night, i 

‘ On the sides of a ghur which commands Wed Wujidit, in 
the North of the Sahara, are found great tombs corresponding 
to those on the rocky slopes of the Tabelbalet. They are 
elliptical in shape, with major axis, inchned East and West, 
varying from 20 to 46 metres. They are surrounded by heaps 
of moderately -sized stones. The Azger Tuaregs attribute these 
tombs to a former race. If a woman who has a friend, a 
relative, or a lover far away for any cause goes to sleep at the 
middle of the day in one of these enclosures of stones, she is 
sure to have visions, to meet spirits there, and get news of the 
absent one. The Tuaregs afeo claim that there is hidden 
treasure in these tombs.’ § 

But, in spite of what Procopius !1 says, the gift 
of prophecy was accorded to men as well as to 
women among the Berbers. To quote only two 
examples : among the Kotama, at the time of 
their civil wars, the soothsayer Failaq foretold 
that they would see real war when the man of 
the East came to them mounted on a white mule. 
This prediction was recalled by a schoolmaster on 
the arrival of the dd'l *Abd Allah, the Fatimid 
missionary, mounted on a white mule (Ibn ' A?ari, 
i. 120 ). Similarly, the soothsayers in a tribe of 
the Maghrib had declared that, when the two 
superior planets met, a king would rise who would 
change the form of money. Malik ibn Wahib 
persuaded the amir of Lemtuna, 'All ibn Yusuf, 
that it was to Mahdi ibn Tumert that this pre- 
diction referred, as also the popular lines : 

* Put fetters on his feet. 

Or he will make you hear the drum* 

(Ibn Khaldun, vi. 238). 

14. Ogres. — There still remains to be mentioned 
the belief in ogres, who play an important part in 
the popular tales of the Berbers, But we must 
keep in mind the ease with which tales travel, 
and take care to strip off all that is due to borrow- 
ing, Traces of originality may, however, be found 
in some of these stories. Among the Fadhilah 
and the Benu- Aqidan — Berber tribes in the West 
of Egypt— it was said that often a new-born girl 
changed form, becoming an ogre {ahul) or a si' la, and 
threw herself on people until sue was bound and 
pinioned (al-Bakri, p. 4 ). The Arab author even 
mentions an eye-witness of such an occurrence. 
It is given by a modem tale current at Wargla, 
Story of a Father and his Daughter the Ogress,*^ 
and is the foundation of an accusation brought 
against the Uled Settut (‘the sons of the 
Megsera’), a tribe of the Rif noted for its 
penchant for brigandage. 

* At first, Settut their mother used to be seen running about 
with her three children in a piece of land which is desert to this 
day, devouring the people and feeding her children on human 
flesh. No one knew where she came from ; she was known of 
no male, ogre or human, and this afterwards occasioned the 

* Al-Bakri, op. dt. p. 100 *, ibn Abi Zar‘, Rat4 al-Qavids, ed. 
Tornberg, Upsala, 1843-40, i, 62 ; ibn Khaldun, op. dt. v. 216. 

t Duveyrier, Les Touaregs du Nord^ p. 416, Sahara algerien 
et titnmen, Paris, 1906, p. 203 ; Benhazera, Six moi$ ckez lee 
Touaregs, p. 63. 

t E. de Bary, Ghat et les Touareg de VAir, Paris, 1898, p. 187 f. 

§ Foureau, B* Alger au Congo, Paris, 1902, p. 66 f. 

II Cf. Doutt6, Magie et religion dans VA/riqiu du Nord, 
pp. 31-33. 

*11 Biarnay, Mude sur le dialecte berb^re de Ouargla, pp. 256- 
267. 


saying that the Uled Settut had no father. After devastating 
the country for many long years, she suddenly disappeared and 
was never seen again. But her children remained in the desert 
of Garet, and were the stock of the present Uled Settut.’ * 

The names by which the ogres are designated 
are, for the most part, of Berber origin. Although 
we find some that have come from Arabic, like 
ghul or zelluma, yet among the Rif of Morocco 
and the K’stir at Wargla, we find amza; among 
the Beni-Menacer amza, with feminine thamzat or 
tamzat, which is derived from the root MZ, ‘seize,’ 

‘ take ’ ; among the Zuawas awaghzeniu. The 
ogress has also the name of taghauzant in the 
Chelh’a of Tazerwalt, of tseriel in Zuawa. But, 
in the tales, there is a mixture of names from 
stories relating to the ancient inhabitants of the 
country, pagans or Christians, designated also by 
the name of Juhala (Arabic for ‘ ignorant people ’), 
and from stories circling around the ogres, con- 
fused to such an extent that these classes of stories 
are often mistaken for each other, 

15. The ceremonies of worship.— Here we are 
reduced to conjectures, so far, at least, as the 
purely Berber gods are concerned. Wherever 
there were borrowing and assimilation, the cere- 
monies were those of the Phoenicians and Romans, 
and probably, in some parts, of the Greeks. 
Protected by their isolation, the Guanehes were 
able to have a religion of their own. The way 
in which they practised the preservation of the 
mummies, for example, which was entrusted t<^ a 
special caste, proves an original development 
among them, alongside of common traits, even 
before they had arrived at the idea of the immor- 
tality of the soul or of future rewards and punish- 
ments.! Viana mentions a female religious caste 
called Harimaguadas (or Harimaguas, Magaas) 
who lived in common, vowed virginity for a time, 
educated the children, and, as has been seen above, 
took part in certain ceremonies to get rain ; the 
men were forbidden in that case to look at them.J 
The house where they lived was called tamogantin 
acoran, ‘house of god’ (in Berber, tigimmi tin 
amoqran [?]). In connexion with ceremonies, we 
may mention consultation by sleep. § Examples of 
this have been cited above. We shall add another : 
in ancient times, the Augiles (of the oasis of 
Aujila) used to go to sleep on tombstones and take 
as answers the dreams they had during their sleep 
(Pomponius Mela, i. 8). This was also the custom 
of the Nasamonians (Herodotus, Hist. iv. 172). Al- 
Bakri cites a case where this method of divination 
had no connexion with tombs or the dead. It was 
in the Rif, on the borders of Wed Lau (see, further, 
art. Incubation). 

16. Feasts. — We must also speak of the feasts, 
which have been with reason called saisonnidres, 
and which have continued among the majority of 
Berbers to mark the chief changes of the year. 

1 There is good ground for seeing in them the traces 
of a nature-worship with which may be associated 
some remains of agrarian rites. The feasts seem 
all the more ancient by being^ performed without 
the intervention of special ministrants, by being 
celebrated, not in the mosques, but near the tombs 
of popular priests, and by being addressed to in- 
visible powers and not to consecrated persons. 
The principal feasts are those of Ennair, fixed for 
the whole year ; the feast of 'ansera, which may 
be called the water-festival ; the feast of 'achiira, 
etc. But it must be observed that the peculiarities 
characterizing these feasts, as death or re-birth of 

* Mouli6ras, Le Maroc inconnu, Oran, 1895, i. 183. 

t Alonso de Espinosa, The Guanehes of Tenerife, vol. i. ch. 9, 
* The mode of Interment ’ p. 40 f. ; Glas, op, dt. p. 74 ; Verneau, 
op. dt. pp. 79-84. 

X Viana, op. di. p. 22 f. ; Gomez Escudero in Ohil y Naranjo, 
Estudios, i. 620-522, 626; Glas, op. dt. p, 69 f. ; Verneau, op. 
dt. p. 86. 

$ Cf. Doutt^, op. dt. pp. 410-416, and the authors quoted. 
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vegetation, or purification by fire and water, are 
not confined to the Berbers, but have been found 
among the most widely-differing peoples. It will 
be enough, therefore, to mention them.'*^ 

17, Traditions, etc,— It would be difficult to say 
whether the following tales, although current in 
Africa, are of Berber origin. Pliny the Elder tells 
that in this country ‘ no one begins any under- 
taking without first uttering the word “Africa,” 
while in other countries affairs are begun by ask- 
ing the favour of the gods’ (EN xxvm. v. 2). 
Isigonus and Nyraphodorus, mentioned by the 
same author (EN Vll. ii. 2, reproduced by Aulus 
Gellius, Noctes Atticae, ix. 4), tell that there were 
in Africa families of sorcerers, ‘ who, by means of 
spells, cause fiocks to perish, trees to wither up, 
and children to die.’ + 

But we are clearly dealing with Berbers in the 
follov/ing examples. In Tamerna, in the desert, 
between Sahab and the mountains of Targhin, a 
locality inhabited by the Beni-Geldin and the 
Fuzanah, when a theft has been committed, the 
inhabitants trace some writing which they com- 
municate to each other. The thief is immediately 
seized with a trembling, which does not stop until 
he has confessed his guilt and restored what he has 
stolen. He does not recover his calm until the 
writing is rubbed out (al-Bakri, op, cit, p. 10). 
In one of the mountains of the Mejeksa of the Rif 
there lived a magician called Ihn Kosyah. This 
name, which means * the son (man) with the little 
cloak,’ was evidently a nickname borrowed from 
his way of acting. No one dared to contradict him 
or to disobey his wishes. If any one did, he turned 
the cloak in which he was wrapped, and then 
some malady attacked that person or his cattle 
instantly, No matter how numerous his opponents 
were, the malady fell on all the same as on one. 
He even made them believe that a light burned 
under his clothing. His sons and descendants 
inherited the same power (al-Bakri, op, cit, p. 101). 
Similarly in the Rif, among the Ghumara, a 
Beni-Sliaddad tribe, part of the U-Halawat, there 
lived a man who always carried a bag filled with 
animals’ heads, and a cord strung with the teeth 
of land- and sea-animals. He used this as a chaplet. 
He passed it round the neck of the person who was 
consulting him, then shook it and tugged it 
violently. Next he began to smell each of the 
pieces s^arately until his hand stopped on one of 
them. Then he answered any questions that were 
put to him, and unerringly foretold illness, death, 
gain, loss, prosperity, disappointment, etc. (al- 
Bakri, op, cit, p. 101), Musa, son of Salih, was 
also a Ghumara, He is said to have lived before 
the Hijra ; but even in the 14th cent, there still 
remained his * prophetic sayings, in the language 
of the country, containing a great number of pre- 
dictions relating to the control which the Zenatas 
were going to exercise in the Maghrib. There is 
quoted, in proof of the accuracy of his prophecies, 
the fulfilment of the one that foretold the destruc- 
tion of Tlemsen. The houses of this town were 
to become a field tOled by a negro with a one-eyed 
black bull. This is said to have taken place after 
the destruction of Tlemsen by the Merinides, be- 
tween A.H. 760 [A.i). 1358] pd 770 [A.D. 1368]. But 
if some people considered him a prophet, others took 
him for a magician. In any case all credited him 
with a supernatura^ower (ibn Khaldun, op, cit, vi. 
106, 276, vii. 51). ^ Further mention will be found 
among Arab writers of persons who practised 

* Of. for full details on these feasts, Doutt6, op. dt pp. 641- 
M4 ; and among the sources cited, Destaing*, L'Ennavr cTiez les 
Beni‘Snou$f Algiers, 1905, Les fUes satsonni^res chez les Beni 
SnouSf Algiers, 1907 ; Said Bulifa, Textes herbhres en dicdeete de 
V Atlas marocain, Paris, 1909, pp. 146-167. 

t On the evil eye in most recent beliefs, cl Doutt6, op. cit. 
pp. 317-328, and the authors there quoted. 


magic, such as Muhammad al-Kutami, or *Omar 
and his son Abd Allah, chief of the Seksiwa ; but 
this expression must refer to magic as understood 
by the Musalmans — an imported science, not of 
native origin. The fame of the Berber women as 
sorceresses was already established in antiquity, 
as is shown by Virgil’s anachronism when he 
makes a Massilian priestess he consulted by Dido, 
in order to keep riSneas by her magical arts 
(AEneid^ iv. 483-498, 504-521). Even in our day 
the women of Jurjura practise incantations, for 
which they use certain plants. We have evidence 
of this in a popular song which begins thus : 

* Greeting to thee, hawthorn {id*mim) ; 

Men have called thee hawthorn ; 

For me, I call thee the qaid which commands ; 

Transform this husband of mine into an ass,* 

And I shall have straw brought him.^ 

The other plants mentioned are the roots of the 
dwarf -palm (thagunsa), the wild jujube (thaziia- 
garth), the fruit of the coniferse— pine, cedar or fir 
(azinha ) — and the green oak [kerrush).^ 
ii. Judaism.— I t has been observed that the 
Jews of the North of Africa, with the exception of 
those who at well-known times were driven from 
Europe by persecution, do not belong to the race 
of Israel ; and they have rightly been regarded as 
the descendants of Berbers converted to Judaism 
during the Roman era. In the time of Augustus 
we find Jewish colonies prospering in Cyrenaica 
and Libya, and the barbarian insurrection which 
broke out under Trajan at Cyprus, in Babylonia, 
Egypt, and Cyrenaica simultaneously, and which 
was repressed with great harshness, did not hinder 
the development of the Jewish communities. This 
may be seen from an inscription in a synagogue 
discovered at Hamman el-Enf (OIL viii. 12457). 
These communities acquired such importance that 
the Catholic Church took precautions to prevent 
relations between Christians and Jews, which soon 
became rigorous measures under the Christian 
Emperors, were suspended only by the triumph of 
the Vandals, and were revived with the victory of 
Belisarius and the Byzantines. Proselytism was 
naturally exercised among the lower classes of the 
population and even among rich Berber tribes. 
But we do not know what kind of proselytism it 
was, or to what extent tht practices of the cult 
and the observance of thi# prescriptions of the 
Jewish Law were imposed^ and we cannot give 
credence to a late romance with no more authority 
than,^ c.g., the FatE Ifriqya, The Arab writers 
mention several tribes which were Jewish when 
the Musalmans came. But their statements are 
contradictory. Thus, in one place, ibn Khaldun 
mentions among the Jewish tribes the Jerawas 
who lived in Auras ; the Nefusa, the Fendelawa, 
the Mediuna, the Bahlula, the Ghiatha, and the 
Fazaz in the Maghrib al-Aqsa (Kitdh aVIhar, vL 
107). But we have seen that according to tradi- 
tion, the Kahinah — a name foreign to the Arabs — 
had familiar genii. Al-Bakri (op, cit, p. 9 f. ) and 
ibn *A?ari (op, cit, i. 3), both earlier than ibn 
Khaldun, mention the Nefusa as Christians ; and 
traces^ of churches which have preserved their 
name in Jebel Nefusa prove them right. But ibn 
Khaldun himseli in another place (op, cit. iv. 12) 
says that the tribes of the Fendelawa, the Bahlula, 
the Mediana, and the people of the territory of 
Fazaz professed, some magic (paganism), some 
Judaism, and some Christianity. The place where 
the town of Fas grew up was inhabited by two 
Zenata tribes: the Zuagha (Benu’l Khair) and 
the Benn Yarghosh. Some professed Isltoism, 
others Judaivsm, and others paganism. These last 
even had a cemple at Shibuba, where later arose 
* The popular Berber tales include numerous examples of 
metamorphosis, but they are borrowed. 

t Hanoteau, Daisies populaires de la Kabylie du Jurjura, 
Paris, 1867, pp. 308-312, 
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the Andalusian quarters. Ihn Ahi Zar’, who has 
preserved this detail {Baud al-Qartds, i. 15), de- 
signates the pagans by the name of majus (magi), 
and he naturally calls their temple a house of fire. 
This passage has been reproduced by ibn Khaldun 
(o^. a^. iv. 13). 

In the same era, the country of Temsna (the 
modern Shawia) and the towns of Chella and 
Tadla were peopled partly by Jews and partly by 
Christians, who submitted to accepting Islam 
after the conquest of that region under Idris i. 
It is not safe, therefore, to try to specify that 
such and such a tribe was exclusively Jewish or 
Christian. It seems nearer the truth to say that 
each tribe included families, or perhaps clans, of 
Jews, sufficient in number to be able to remain in- 
dependent, at least in the Maghrib, until the end 
of the 2nd cent. A.H.— a long time after the con- 
quests of ’ Oqba and Musa. But the J udaism which 
is spread at the present day by the descendants 
of converted Berbers has nothing to distinguish 
it from the Judaism practised in the other 
regions of the civilized world; and as regards 
local superstitions, they are common to Jews and 
Musalmans.* 

iii. Christianity. ’-'Wq do not know how 
Christianity was brought to the Berbers, but 
probably we should look for its starting-point in the 
large towns, and for its first seats, as at Rome, in 
the Jewish communities. The separation was not 
long in taking place, and the Church of Africa soon 
became prosperous. But its history belongs rather 
to the history of Christianity, and it is impossible 
to cull from its developments and vicissitudes 
what refers specially to the Berbers, We may 
admit, however, that it was from among the 
latter, at least in the places under the direct 
control of Rome, that the Donatists were re- 
cruited— a sect which was more schismatic than 
heretical— and the Circumcelliones, whose move- 
ment, in spite of its religious colour, was social 
rather than national. The list of African bishoprics 
(Proconsular, Byzacene, Numidian, Mauretanian 
— Sitifian, Caesarian, and Tingitan— and Tripo- 
litan) contains a host of names of which the great 
majority are Berber; but it is difficult to identify 
them all, these names being often simply those of 
little villages, for the bishop’s sphere of control 
was a very narrow one. Epigraphical evidences 
have enabled us to recognize some of them, and it 
seems very likely that the mass of the population, 
omitting "Roman colonists and some foreigners, 
was composed of Berbers, or at least of a mixed 
race in which the Berber element was predominant. 
As for the half -subject or independent tribes among 
whom Christianity spread, we may suppose that 
conversion took place, as in so many other parts 
of the uncivilized world, by means of captives 
taken in incursions. The domination of the Arian 
Vandals made no alteration in this state of afiairs 
further than that Catholicism, after having been 
the persecutor, became in its turn (except at very 
occasional intervals) the persecuted, and triumphed 
only by the success of the Byzantines. t We must 
mention, moreover, as having to do with the 
history of Christianity among the Berbers of the 
West of Algeria, the existence of a native dynasty 
at the beginning of the 5th cent., after the fall of 
the Vandals and before the Arab invasion. Some 

*Cf. Cahen, _*Les Juifs dans I’Afrique septentrionale,’ in 
Notices et mimoires de la socUU arcMologique de Cmstantim^ 
vol. xi., 1867, pp. 102-108 ; Monceaux, ‘ Les colonies juives dans 
I’Afnque romaine,' m Remue des Etudes juives, vol. xiiv. ; R. 
Basset, N&dromah et les Trams, pp. vii-xvii. 

t Ferrfere, La situation religieuse de V AJnqueromaine depiis 
la jin du m siUlejusqu’ d IHnvasion des Vandales, Paris, 1897 ; 
Diehl, HAfnque byzantine, Paris, 1896, lib. iii. pt. ii. ch. 2, 
‘L’E^lise d’Afrique sous le rfegne de Justinian,’ pp. 408-449, 
vol IV. pt. h. ch. 2, ‘L’Eglise d’Afnque et I’admmistration 
byzantine,’ pp. 603-517. 


distance from Frenda the tombs of these princes 
are seen. Two names may be recognized : Mepha- 
nias, and Massonas, who seems to have been the 
same man as the Masema, ‘rex gentium Mauro- 
rum ac Romanorum,’ mentioned in a Latin inscrip- 
tion of Hajar el-Rum (Lamoricibre, GIL viii. 9835). 
It was a Christian Berber dynasty, as is shown by 
the emblems and remains of paintings which have 
been excavated on the tombstones known by the 
name oijedar^ and already mentioned by the Arab 
historians. These princes probably disappeared 
with Christianity itself, at the first victories of the 
Musalmans.'* 

In the other places, however, Christianity still 
survived for a long time : in Tripoli, among the 
Nefusa, whose territory still contains a number of 
ruined churches ; in Auras, among the Beranes ; and 
in the Rif, among the Ghumara and the Sanhaja. 
We have seen that at the time of Idris, i.e. more 
than a centuiy after the appearance of Islam in 
this country, there still existed in the Maghrib al- 
Aqsa, Christian tribes or parts of tribes. Wherever 
a treaty was concluded between the invaders and 
the native population, the latter, conforming to 
the Musalman legislation, were able to keep their 
religion, but isolation and internal division hastened 
its fall. In the 10th cent, there were still forty 
bishops ; in 1054, under Leo IX., only five remained, 
and of these two were disputing the presidency. 
In 1076, we see from the letters of Gregorjr vil. 
that there were only two left : Cyriacus, primate 
of Carthage, and Servandus, in the see of Hippo. 
There was still a bishop at the Qala’a of the Beni- 
Hammad ; he had the Arabic title of KhaW^ and 
he certainly emigrated with his flock to Sougie 
under an-Nasir.f A Christian community existed 
at the same time in Tlemsen, but we do not know 
whether it was under the authority of a bishop 
In 1068, al-Bakri t mentions a church in this town 
which was frequented by the remains of a Christian 
population surviving till that time. But every- 
thing was carried away by the current of the 
Almohads. No trace of Christianity remained, 
alongside of vague legends, except a few words, 
among others Tafaski {the Passover=na(r;!(a)— the 
name given to the fourth month of the year by the 
Taitaq, to the second by the Ahaggar. Afasko 
and Tifisko mean ‘spring’ among the Awelim- 
miden, and this word has penetrated even to the 
Dyolofs of Senegal, Tahaski dyct corresponding to 
‘ December.’ 

iv. MuhammadaniSM.~i, History.— We have 
no exact information, nothing beyond the some- 
times fanciful accounts of the conquest, about the 
way in which Islam spread in the North-West of 
Africa, but it is certain that it met with a lively 
resistance there. The first expeditions were only 
cavalry raids, with pillage as their main object, in 
which the Arabs avoided the strongholds where 
the natives and the descendants of the Roman 
colonists were taking refuge. The coast-line itself 
was respected, guarded as it was by the mountains 
and the ports which remained in Greek possession. 
The foundation of Kairwan by 'Oqba gave a 
character of stability and permanence to the spread 
of Islamism, but in no decisive way, The 
Musalmans were more than once driven right back 
to Tripoli ; accordingly it is not wrong to suppose 
that the conversions they had succeeded in making 
did not last. The Arab historians themselves 
declare that the Berbers recanted from Islamism 
twelve times ; and it is probable that, if they had 
found an ally in a strong and well-organized 
neighbouring power, they themselves, instead of 

* Of. La Blanchfere, op, cit. p. 78 f. ; Gsell, op. dt, ii. 418-427, 
and the bibliography there given. 

t Of. de Mas Latrie, Tm%t6s de paix et ik commerce, Paris, 
1868, pp. 14-17, 18-23. 

t Op. dt, p. 76, 
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the Byzantine Empire or the kingdom of the Goths, 
would have triumphantly repelled the Musal- 
man invasions. But their divisions and isolation, 
especially after the conquest of Spain by Musa, 
ended in securing the victory for Islam — a victory 
which was not absolute and decisive until the 12th 
century. 

But if, during the earlier periods at least, they 
were converted more by force than by persuasion, 
they did not fail to retain in their new religion the 
independence and party-spirit which they had 
already shown in Christianity, by adopting schisms 
rather than orthodoxy. The history of the 
Musalman Berbers is simple to unfold. Origmally 
they were Sunnites, but soon they enthusiastically 
welcomed the most levelling ideas of Islam, and 
declared themselves for the various Kharijite sects. 
On account of a similar feeling — hostility towards 
the distant Khalifate of Baghdad, or the nearer 
Khalifate of Cordova— they took the side of the 
Alids, the opposite extreme from Islam, and 
became the source from which Idris ibn'Abd Allah 
and later 'Ubaid Allah derived recruits to found 
their dynasties. Idris founded his in the present- 
day Morocco— a dynasty hostile to the Umayyada 
of Spain, and to the Abbasids of Baghdad. That 
of * Ubaid was at Mahadia — a dynasty which drove 
out the last representatives of the Abbasids in 
Ifriqyah, almost succumbed to an offensive re- 
taliation from the Kharijites, but was victorious 
at the last moment, and once more became mistress 
of North Africa and conquered Egypt. Then 
came a Sunnite re-action, taken part in by the 
Berbers of the South Sahara, the recently-converted 
Lemtuna— a tribe whose fortune was as brilliant 
as it was ephemeral. Other Berbers, the Mas- 
milda of Atlas, whose chiefs were struggling 
against the gross anthropomorphism oi the 
Almoravids (Lemtuna), founded a rival Khalifate 
to the Khalifate of Baghdad (the Khalifate of 
Cordova was no longer in existence, and that 
of Cairo was about to disappear) ; but, clinging 
to orthodoxjr, they destroyed the last remains 
of Christianity and all that had survived of 
Alid Shi’ism, while dealing a blow at the same 
time at Kharijism, already weakened by its 
struggle with the Fatimids— a blow from which 
it never recovered, so far, at least, as to be 
independent. 

After this the North of Africa, Le. the Berbers 
and Arabized Berbers, remained Sunnite except for 
some stubborn industrial communities which held 
out in Mzab, Jebel Nefusa, and Jerba. 

2. Sects* — (a) Kharijites . — To fill in the sketch 
j^ust traced would be to give a complete history of 
North Africa, and would exceed the limits of this 
article. We shall therefore pass over the orthodox 
Islamism of the Berbers and refer only to that part 
of their Islamism which was characteristic, viz. 
the Kharijite doctrines (which, however, they 
were not alone in spreading), and to the attempts 
to found a religion which should be to Islam what 
Islam was to Christianity and Judaism. It must 
be understood that, apart from these attempts, the 
Berber revolts, under the name of religious sects, 
were essentially social? they were not due to 
differences of opinion or interpretation concerning 
dogma. As a matter of fact, the Berbers had 
controversialist theologians, but no great cham- 
pions of orthodoxy or heterodoxy. They often 
attached themselves to the strictest parts of the 
Qur’an text; the Lemtuna even accepted to the 
letter all the figurative expressions and became 
anthropomorphists. Thus, out of the four orthodox 
sects, the Berbers adopted the narrowest, the most 
restricted, the one which (after the IJanbalites) 
was most slavish to the letter, viz., that of Malik 
ibn Anas. 


Hunted down in the East, after the fall of 
Nahrawan and the victories of Hajjaj, which had 
saved the Khalifate of Damascus and driven out the 
Iraq Arabi Kharijites, the latter, divided into two 
sects, Zubairites and Abadites, emigrated to the 
West. They found no difficulty in spreading their 
doctrine among the Berbers, the victims of the 
greedy Musalman governors. In the interests of 
the public and also of their own private treasury, 
these governors did not exempt converts to Islam 
from the tax of a fifth— the tax paid by non- 
Musalmans. The Zuhairites, who took their name 
from ' Abd Allah ibn Zubair of the Benu Tamim, were 
furthest advanced in the doctrine of Kharijism: 
they refused the name of Musalman to any man 
milty of even a venial sin, and even made it law- 
ful to kill him and seize his^ goods. This doctrine 
was developed particularly in the north of what is 
now called Morocco, above all, among the Matghara 
and the Miknasa. Led by an old water-carrier of 
Tangiers, Maisara, who took the title of Khalif, 
more than 200,000 Berbers, with shaven heads and 
carrying the Qur’an in front of them fastened to 
their spear-points, annihilated the Khalifs armies 
and took possession of Tankers and Sus (A.H. 122 
= A.D. 739-40). After an indecisive battle, they 
killed their chief Maisara, and put Khalid ibn 
^arnid az-Zanati in his place. In the following 
year, he destroyed two fresh Arab armies, and 
thus brought a general alleviation in central 
Maghrib. The two victories, of el-Qarn and el- 
Asnam, checked, but did not destroy, the Zubairite 
Berbers in the West ; and their chief, Abu Qorrah, 
founded a State in the region of the Moluyya. 
The Idrisids destroyed this centre of stiict Kharij- 
ism, concerning which we have only scanty in- 
j formation furnished by the orthodox writers. 
Nothing remained of it but a small State founded 
at Sijilmasa in the Tafilet. It disappeared in the 
great Fatimid struggle.* 

Another groim was formed in Jebel Nefusa, 
South-East of Tripoli, and it was not long in 
spreading as far as the oases of Wargla and Wad 
High. This group is better known, because it left 
historical and religious records. These Kharijites 
were Abadites , dating their rise from 'Abd Allah 
ibn *Abad who lived in the 1st cent. A.H. This 
sect showed itself relatively more tolerant than 
the Zubairites, and its founder seems to have had 
relations with the Umayyad Khalif Abd al-Malik. 
Its teaching was brought to the Maghrib by Salma 
ibn Sa'd, and later by ’Omar ibn Imkaten, Isma’ii 
ibn Darrar, Asim as-Sadrati, etc. The most 
famous of its chiefs, Abu’l Khatt’ab, took the 
title of imam, and founded a centre, which was 
reduced to a province by his fall and death in a.h. 
155 [A.D. 771], but which, nevertheless, has re- 
mained down to the present day one of the prin- 
cipal Abadite centres. t One of its officers, a man 
of Persian birth, ’Abd ar-Bahman ibn Kustam, 
succeeded in founding a religious kingdom at 
Tahert (modern Tagdemt), which at one time 
comprised all the South of the modern region of 
Algeria, part of the region of Oran, the oases of the 
Constantine region, South Tunisia, and a part of 
the vilayet of Tripoli. But this kingdom was soon 
involved in divisions, as usually happened among 
the Berbers. Schisms arose: the Nukkarites, 
separated by personal questions, ending in reviving 
the uncompromising doctrines of the Zubairites ; 

*Cf. the summary of these events in Dozy, Histoire des 
Musvlmans d*Kspaqne, Leyden, 1861, i. 141-156, 192-207, 238- 
250; Fournel, Les Berbers^ i., Pans, 1875, 285-301, and the 
sources given ; for the East specially, Wellhausen, Das arabische 
Reich und sein Sturz, Berlin, 1902, pp. 47-126. 

t Cf. on the Abadites of Jebel Nefusa, ash-Shamakhi, Kitab 
oS’SiaTf Cairo, n. d. ; de Motylinski, Lea Livres de la seete 
abadhite^ Algiers, 1885, pp. 6-20, 28-36, 37-61, Le Diebel Nefovsa, 
Pans, 1898-99 ; E. Basset, Lea Sanetuairea du Djebel Nefmiaa. 
Paris. 1897. 
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and the Wasilites, with doctrines tending to Mu’ta- 
zilitism (liberalism). These dissensions greatly 
faTonred the work of destruction accomplished 
later by the Fatimids/ 

(5) Alids. — Although, on the one hand, the 
Berbers adopted and intensified the levelling 
characteristic of Islam, and the Zubairites and 
Nukkarites succeeded the Circumcelliones among 
them, on the other hand, some of them adopted 
an entirely opposite doctrine. These, instead of 
making the %rmm a chief freely elected by the 
community and, when necessary, deposed by it, 
saw in their imam not merely the descendant of 
the Prophet, but the incarnation of all the Prophets 
and even of the Deity. The Alid doctrine pene- 
trated into the Maghrib, and was adopted twice 
as a protest against the orthodox Khaliiate. The 
first time, it was a descendant of 'Ali, Idris ibn 
Abd Allah (who had escaped his family’s disaster), 
that founded the dynasty of the Idrisids, and Fas 
afterwards became their capital. But it seems that 
the Shi’ite doctrine, professed at this time by the 
Berbers, meant simply adherence to this dynasty. 
It even contributed to the consolidation of Islam 
by converting the few Christians still surviving, 
and by destroying the Nukkarites settled in 
Tlemsen. This dynasty is of no importance in 
the religious history of the country. We need 
only observe that it had a firm ally in one Berber 
tribe, namely, the tribe of the Auraba.t 
(c) -Thelsma’ilian doctrine, on the 

other hand, made great modifications on IsUm by 
reviving, under the mask of Shi’ism, the ancient 
doctrines of Persia— mixtures of Manichaeism and 
Greek philosophy. It is hardly necessary to re- 
mark that the mass of the Berbers who rallied to 
this teaching always remained in the ranks lower 
than initiation. Those of the central Maghrib, in 
modem Great and Little Kabylia, became the chief 
adherents of the Fatimid prophet ( 6 ?a'i)’ Abd AUah, 
and he recruited from them the army that was to 
destroy the remains of the Abbasid government in 
Ifriqyah, the Zubairite-Kharijite kingdom of SijQ- 
masa, the Abadite-Kharijite kingdom of Tahert, 
and the ghost of a State which had taken the place 
of the Idrisid dynasty in Fas. The fall of Tahert 
scattered the Kharijites who were settled in it. 
Some of them were brought to Jerba, where one of 
their communities still exists j the others fled to 
Wargla, Sedrata, and the region of Wad Righ. 
Their life there was peaceful, and their prosperity 
increased steadily until the ravages of ibn Ghanya, 
and especially the expeditions of the Almohads, 
which brought the levelling influence of Musalman 
orthodoxy over N. Africa, came to drive them from 
their refuge. Determined to keep their faith, they 
proceeded to settle in a hilly stretch, called in 
Arabic chehka (‘thread’), where the Beni-Mzab- 
Wasilian nomads, whose name they took, used to 
wander about. Sheltered in this solitary place, 
where they made rich oases, the emigrants, like 
the Mormons on the shores of Great Salt Lake, 
prospered under the shadow of outside wars, and 
founded a community, a sort of ecclesiastical State. 
This community grew rich by commerce and agri- 
culture ; but, as usual among the Berbers, it was 
torn by dissensions, not only between towns (there 
were seven towns), but even between districts of 
towns. It required the authority of France, in 
1882, to restore peace. 

Another group of Nukkarites had remained 

* Cf. on the Rustamites, A. de Motylinski, Les Livres de la 
mte aiadhite, pp. 20-28, 33-36 ; Masqueray, Chronique d'Abou 
Zakaria, Algiers, 1878 ; al-Barradi, Kitab el Djawaher, Cairo, 
1302 ; de Motyhnskij Chronique d'lbn Sagkir, Paris, 1907. 

t Cf. on the Idnsids, Fournel, Les Berbers, i. 396-401, 418 f., 
447-450, 456-466, 473-477, 496-506, and the sources there cited, to 
which we may add Idris ben Aljmed, Eddorar el bahyah, Fas, 
A.H. 1324 [A.1). 1906]. 


independent in the Auras. AbH Yazid, nick- 
named ‘ the Man on the Ass,’ brought up by an 
old schoolmaster who was bom in the Sudan and 
preached the Khariiite doctrines in their utmost 
strictness, imperilled the existence of the Fatimid 
dynasty under its second prince. The dynasty 
was at this time reduced to within the walls of 
its capital, Mahdya. But a supreme effort saved 
it. The Berbers were first driven back, then 
utterly crushed, and the Empire of the Isma'ilians 
regained all its power, which was increased later 
by the conquest of Egypt.* It was probably at 
this time that Kharijism disappeared in the 
central Maghrib (except in Wargla, Jebel Neffisa, 
and Mzab). 

As for the dynasties which followed, they were 
all helped by the Berber tribes from whom they 
were sprung, the Almoravids by the Lemtuna, the 
Almohads by the Masmuda, and the Kumia by 
the Beni-Merin, the Beni-ZySn and the Bem- 
Wemannu, who ruled simultaneously. Their 
religious history, accordingly, ofiers no character- 
istic interest. And it is the same with the 
dynasties which were established in the central 
Maghrib and Ifriqyah before and after the great 
Hilalian invasion (in the eleventh century of our 
era). 

3 . Present-day Islamism.— At the present day, 
orthodox Islamism reigns alone (associated, of 
course, with local superstitions) all over North 
Africa, except, as has already been said, in Mzab, 
Jerba, and Jebel Nefusa, where the modified 
Kharijism of the Abadites holds sway.^ It is espe- 
cially in Mzab— the centre of theological studies, 
—that the traditions are kept up. The idzzaben 
(‘doctors’) have retained an influence there which 
has a control over the conscience in spite of con- 
tact with Europeans. But Kharijism nas lost its 
power of spreading, and more converts are being 
made by the MusalmS-ns. t We may form an idea of 
the doctrine at present in vogue from the summary 
given in B.ji'Aqidah reduced to the Berber language, 
and then translated by a Nefusi, Abu H’afs 'Omar 
ibn Jamia, who lived probably in the 11 th cent 
A,H. Several commentaries J have been made on 
it, and it forms the basis of the Kifdb Ma'dlim 
of Shaikh ‘Abd al-Aziz of the Beni-Sgen, author 
of a treatise no less famous, the Kitdh an-Nll. It 
is this latter that is now followed in Mzab and 
Jerba, while at Jebel Nefusa it is the treatise of 
Shaikh Abu Taher Isma’il al-Jaitali, who died at 
Jerba A.H. 750 (A.D. 1349-1350). From the point 
of view of dogma, so far as the fundamental 
principles of Islam are concerned, this doctrine 
does not differ from orthodoxy. The only differ- 
ence lies in some points of discipline : the waldia, 
the law imposing friendliness between Mnsalmans 
of the same group, and its opposite, the berm (in 
Mzab, tebriaf ‘punishment,’ ‘excommunication’) ; 
and, among the ‘ways’ of religion, besides the 
‘manifest wav’— that of the first Khalifs— the 
mention of the ‘forbidden way,’ the ‘way of 
sacrifice,’ and the ‘ secret way,' which, founded as 
they are on orthodox example, have justified the 

* On the Fatiimids, their domination in the Maghrib, and the 
insurrection of Abu Yazid, cf. Fournel, Les Berbers, ii., Paris, 
1881; Masqueray, Chronique d'Abou Zakaria, pp. 205-251; 
de Goeje, Mimoires d'histme et de giographie orientales, 
Leyden, 1886, vol. 1 . 

t Cf. on Mzab, Coyne, Le Mzab, Algiers, 1879 ; Robin, Le 
Mzab et son annexion, Algiers, 1884 ; de Motylinski, Guerara 
depuis sa fondation, Algiers, 1886 ; Masqueray, Formation des 
dUs ehez les populations sidentaires de VAlgirie, Pans, 1886, 
pp. 173-221; Amat, Le WZab et les MZabites, Paris, 1888; 
Morand, Les Kanouns du Mzab, Algiers, 1903. 

t The commentary and Arabic glosses of 'Omar ath-ThoIathi 
and Baud ath-Tholathi were published at Constantine in 
A.H. 1323 [A.D. 1905] by M. de Motylinski, to whom also we owe 
an ed. of the text with a French tr., L‘ 'Aqida populaire de^ 
Abadhites algiriens, Algiers, 1906. The Kitdb an-NU 
pubUshed at Cairo in a.h. 1305 [a.i). 1887]. 
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conduct of the Kharijites ever since their appear- 
ance. 

4 . Attempts to form new religions.— (a) Ha^ 
ilfm.— It remains now to speak of only two 
attempts to form a religion that should be the 
complement of Islamism, as Islamism claims to be 
of Judaism and Christianity. The first attempt 
took place among the Ghumara of the Rif, in the 
neighbourhood of Tetuan, in the territory of 
Mejeksa among the Beni-Ujeful. There is dis- 
agreement concerning the exact date of the appear- 
ance of this religion ; opinions vary, from a.h. 313 
to 325. In any case, it was at the beginning of 
the fourth century A.H., the tenth century of our 
era. 

A certain Ha-Mim, son of Mann Allah (‘ Grace of 
God’), son of Hariz, son of 'Amr, son of U-Jeftil, 
son of U-Zerual, appeared in this tribe and 
preached a new religion. He cut out three of the 
canonical prayers, leaving only two — one for sun- 
rise, the other for sunset. In ofiering these 
prayers, his followers had to prostrate themselves 
so as to touch the ground witli the palms of both 
hands. He also dispensed with the Ramadan fast, 
except for the last three days, or, according to 
others, for ten da^s ; but he established a fast till 
mid-d^ every Wednesday, and for the whole day 
every Thursday, as well as two days in Shauwal. 
Whoever failea to keep these had to pay a fine of 
five or three oxen. He abolished pilgrimage, 
purification, and total ablution, allowed the use 
of pork, but forbade fish that had not had their 
throats cut (or been gutted), all animals’ heads, 
and the eggs of all kinds of birds. Even to this 
day, a tribe in the neighbourhood of Tipasa and 
the Tuaregs abstain from hens’ eggs. He com- 
posed a Qur’§,n in Berber for the use of his 
partisans; the Arab writers at least call it a 
Qur’an. Some fragments have been preserved. 
One of these began with the formula of the unity 
of God, then continued: ‘Deliver me from my 
sins, 0 Thou who hast let Thy gaze rest upon the 
earth ; withdraw me from my sins, as Thou didst 
withdraw Jonah from the whale’s belly and Moses 
i^om the waters.’ All prostrated themselves and 
repeated: ‘I believe in Tanguit (or Talyah, 
Teba’ih), aunt of Ha-Mim.’ This Tanguit was a 
sorceress like Dajju, the sister of the new prophet, 
Ha-Mim, nicknamed al~Muftdrl (‘the forger’), 
made numerous converts right on till his death (a.h. 
315 according to some, 325 according to others). 
He fell in a combat against the Masmtida in the 
territory of Tangiers. His sect did not disappear 
with him. Later on, a certain Asim ibn Jamil 
offered himself as a new prophet in this tribe,* 

(5) Salih . — ^Another attempt was of more im- 
portance. In the W est of the Maghrib, in Temesna 
(the modern Shawia, which includes Casablanca, 
Rabat, and Chella), the Berghuata were settled. 
One of their chiefs, Tarif, who seems to have been 
of Jewish origin (son of Simeon, son of Jacob, son 
of Isaac), had, along with his people, embraced the 
Zubairi-Kharijite doctrines and struggled against 
Maisara. After the fall of the Berbers, he retired 
to Temesna and lived there in independence. He 
remained faithful to the doctrines of Islam; but 
his son, distinguished for his learning and virtues, 
who had also fought in the ranks of tne Zubairites, 
offered himself as Prophet and composed a Berber 
Qur’an. But he did not spread his doctrine ; he 
entrusted it to his son Elias, and set out for the 
East, declaring that he would return when the 
seventh king of his dynasty was on the throne. 
The new religion remained in seclusion until the 

* Of. al-Bakri, Eitab al-Masdlik^ p. 100 f. ; ibn Abi Zar*, 
Rau^ al-Qartds, ed. Tornberg, i. 62 f. ; anonymous, Eitab al- 
lstib§drf ed. Kremer, p. 80 ; ibn ’A?ari, Eitab al-Baydn, i. 198; 
ibn Khaldun, op, cit. vi. 216 ; an-Nuairi, Appendix to Histdre 
des BerUres ti*. de Slane, 11 . 4921 


reign of Yimos, who proclaimed it abroad and com- 
pelled the people to adopt it whether they would 
or not. The doctrine of Salih, who presented 
himself as the Salih al-Mu^minln mentioned in the 
Qur’an (Ixvi. 4), was as follows : to recognize the 
!Divine purpose of all the prophets and of Salih 
himself, to fast during the month of Rajab instead 
of Ramadan, and also on a certain day of the 
week and the same day the following weeks; to 
pray five times a day and five times every night ; 
to celebrate the feast of sacrifices on the eleventh 
of Muharram (and not on the twelfth of Dhul- 

* ^^’he manner of performing ablutions was eq^ually 
definite. There was no invocation {addn) or intro- 
duction to prayers (iqdma). Sometimes prayers 
were offered with prostration, sometimes without ; 
in the first case, the congregation raised their 
foreheads and hands half a handbreadth from 
the ground. In proclamation of the greatness of 
God (takhir), they placed one hand on the other 
and said: A esm en lalcosh (‘to the name of 
j God ’), then Molckor lakosh (‘God is great ’). The 
Orientalists are wrong who have thought to recog- 
I nize the name of Bacchus in this word or in its 
I variant Bakosh, and have drawn such extra- 
ordinary conclusions about the extent of Bacchus’ 
worship and mysteries. M. de Motylinski has 
shown that this name lakosh is derived from 
the Berber root UKSH, which means ‘to give.’ 
It is an epithet corresponding to the Arab 
ahWahlwh, ‘the generous,’ one of the epithets of 
God.* 

Public prayer took place on Thursdays very 
early in the morning. When making profession 
of faith, they held their hands open and leaning 
on the ground ; they repeated naif (?) of their 
Qur’an standing and the rest prostrate. At 
the end of the prayer they pronounced this 
formula in their own language : ‘ God is above us ; 
nothing that is on the earth or in the sky is hid 
from Him.’ Then they repeated in Berber: 
Mohkor lakosh (‘God is great’); or, as often, 
Ihan (Ian) lakosh (‘God is one’) and Ur d^am 
lakosh (‘There is none like God’). The alms 
required by law were half of all their pain. As 
in the religion of Ha-Mim, it was forbidden to eat 
eggs, the head of any animal, or fish that had not 
had their throats cut. Cock’s flesh was forbidden, 
the cock announcing prayer by its crow. Hens* 
flesh was allowed only in cases of dire necessity. 
Liars were driven from the country; thieves, 
when convicted by evidence or by their own 
confession, were put to death ; fornication was 
punished by stoning. The blood-price was fixed 
at a hundred head of beasts. Any man could 
marry as many 'wives as his means allowed 
(cousins to the third degree being forbidden), and 
repudiate them and take them again as often as 
he pleased. But the faithful were forbidden to 
marry Musalman wives, or to give their daughters 
to Musalmans. The saliva of their Prophet brought 
Divine blessings with it, and was regarded as an 
infallible remedy ; this kind of belief still exists 
amon^ certain Musalmans of Algeria with regard 
to their marabouts. 

Lastly, it should be said that they were very 
far advanced in astronomy and highly skilled in 
judicial astrology. The Qur’an which Salifi 
composed in Berber contained eighty suras, inost 
of them ha'^dng a prophet’s name for title. The 
first was called Ayyuh (Job, cf. Qur’an xxi. 83), 
the last Yunos ( J onah, the title of sura x, of the 
Qur’an). The names show clearly that it is an 
imitation of the Qur’an. There were the suras 

* de Motylinski, Le nom herbbre de Dieu chez les Abadkites^ 

S 3, 1905 ; R. Basset, Le nom berbhre de Dieu chez Ui. 
lies, Susa, 1906. 
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of Fir' am (Pharaoh, cl Qur’an xliii. 45-55) ; of 
Qdrun (Korah, Qur’an xxviii. 79) j of Edman 
(Aman, cl Qur’an xxviii.); of Ydjuj and Mdjuj 
(Gog and Magog, Qur’an xviii. 93, xxi. 96) of 
adEajjal (Antichrist, Qur’an xxvii. 84) ; of d'lfl 
(the Calf of Gold, cf. Qur’an ii.); of Edrut and 
Mdrut (cf. Qur’an ii. 96) ; of Jalut (Saul, cf. 
Qur’an ii. 245 f.); of Nimrod \ of the Cock, 
Partridge, the Grasshopper, the Camel, the Eight- 
footed Serpent, and of the Marvels of th World 
which contained the most lofty knowledge. A 
fragment of the sura of Job has oeen preserved in 
an Arab translation i * In the name of God ! He 
by whom God has sent his Book to men is also he 
by whom He has told forth His tidings. They 
say ; Iblis has knowledge of destiny. God forbid ! 
Iblis cannot have the knowledge of God. What 
can triumph over tongues in discourse ? God alone 
can by His decree. By the tongue by which God 
has sent His truth to men, that truth is established. 
Look at Mamet [in Berber, imuni Mamet, i.e. 
Muhammad]. During his life, and right on to his 
death, his followers conducted themselves aright. 
Then his people grew corrupt. He has lied who 
said that truth survives where there is no messenger 
from God,’ 

The Berghiiata offered a long and successful 
resistance to the various dynasties which followed 
each other in the Maghrib, and it was only to the 
AJmohads that their sect finally succumbed.* 

Must we consider as the provenance of one of 
these sects or of a sect analogous to them the 
beliefs of the Zekkara, who live in Morocco not 
far from the Algerian frontier, between the Beni- 
Iznacen, the Beni-Ba Zeggtl, and the Beni-Ya’la? 
We Wve not only been informed (though it would 
be wise to check the information) of their absolute 
antagonism to the Musalraans and their dogmas, 
but have even got hints of a complete indifference 
to every kind of belief. Some have even gone the 
length of regarding them as Positivists, although 
they claim to believe in the doctrine of the cele- 1 
brated marabout buried at Miliana, Sidi A^mad 
ibn Yusuf.t The most daring systems have found 
acceptance; even Druses have been seen there. 
Before risking any opinion on this question, we 
should wait until a seriously conducted inquiry is 
made. When this has been done, it will probably 
be found that this is a tribe which, on account^ of 
its isolation, has remained in the state in which 
the greater part of North Africa was during the 
anarchy of the 15th and 16th centuries, when the 
Musalman missionaries succeeded in resuscitating 
Islamism from a vague shadowy memory. 

LiTBRATUBB.““The literature has been given fully throughout 
the article. In addition to the works chere mentioned, the 
following may also be consulted :—H. Leclercq, L'Afnqw 
ehrMenne, 2 vols., Pans, 1904, vol. 1. for paganism, and passim 
for Christianity; M. Slouscnz, HebrcBO'^iniciens et Jude<h 
herUres, Paris, 1908. KENifi BASSET. 

BEREANS.— The Bereans were a religious sect, 
originating in Edinburgh in the year 1773, who 
took their name from the Bereans mentioned in 
Ac 17^®*^^ (‘who received the word with all readi- 
ness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, 
whether these things were so’), 

I. Life of founder,— John Barclay, their founder, 
was the son of a farmer, Ludovic Barclay, in the 
parish of Muthill. Early designed by his father 
for the Church, he received a good education, and 
was sent to the University of St. Andrews, In 
his theological course he came under the influence 
of Dr. Archibald Campbell, professor of Church 
History, author of an Enquiry into the Original 

* Of. on the Berghuata, al-Bakri, Kitdh alMasdlik, pp. 134- 
141; ibn Abi Zar', Rau4 al~Qai^ds, pp. 82-84; ibn ’A?ari, 
Kitdh al’Baydn, pp. 2S1-2S6 ; ibn Khaldun, cp. dt. vi. 207-210. 

+ Mouli^ras, t/ne tribu ZenUe anti-mu^mane au Maroc^ 
Paris, 19fl6. 


of Moral Virtue, and The Necessity of Bevelation, 
Campbell’s views attracted considerable attention 
in his time, and were deemed sufficiently heretical 
to bring him to the bar of the General Assembly, 
though the case was dismissed. The first of four 
charges was that he held that ‘ man was unable by 
the use of his rational powers to find out the Being 
of a God.’ This thesis Barclay was afterwards to 
take up and amplify. 

Meantime Barclay was licensed on 27th Sep- 
tember 1759 by the Presbytery of Auchterarder, 
and shortly afterwards was a^oliited assistant 
to the Rev. James Jobson of Errol. From the 
first he attracted attention by his preaching. He 
was a man of strong convictions, of great fervency 
of utterance, with a command of rhetorical language 
which readily passed into violent invective against 
those who opposed what he conceived to be the 
truth. Jobson belonged to the Evangelical party 
in the Church. ^ He was a ‘Marrow man,’ with clear 
views of his own, and it is not surprising to i^d 
that after some controversial passages, culminating 
in a statement from the pulpit of their respective 
positions, he and Barclay were obliged to part. In 
1763, Barclay went to Fettercairn to be assistant 
to the Kev. Anthony Dow, whose failing health 
prevented him from fulfilling the duties of his 
pastorate. Here he found himself in a more con- 
genial atmosphere, as Dow’s son, who was minister 
of Dron, had sat on the same bench with him at col- 
lege, and sympathized with his opinions. Barclay’s 
ministrations were warmly received by the people. 
He preached to crowded congregations, many flock- 
ing from the surrounding parishes attracted by his 
eloquence. He was most assiduous in his visitation 
and catechizing, and exercised a strong moral in- 
fluence over the people. Barclay had a considerable 
gift of verse, thougn his productions scarcely rise 
into the region of poetry. Many of his verses 
were afterwards collected into a hymnary which 
was used in his own church. 

In 1766, Barclay came into collision with the 
Presbytery through the publication of a book en- 
titled Rejoice Evermore, or Christ All in AIL The 
book was condemned as heretical, and Barclay 
received a formal censure. A list of his heresies 
was also drawn up and read from the pulpit of 
Fettercairn Church. This, however, only increased 
his popularity in the parish. When Barclay’s con- 
nexion with the parish ceased, he asked for the 
usual Presbyterial certificate, which was refused, 
nominally on the ground that he was obstructing 
the peaceable settlement of the presentee. Bar- 
clay appealed from this refusal to the Synod and 
Assembly, but the appeal was dismissed. 

On the occurrence of the vacancy at Fettercairn 
a petition was sent to the Crown (in whose gift 
the patronage lay) by the whole body of the 
parishioners, asking for the appointment of Barclay 
as their minister. The petition was refused, and 
the Rev. Robert Foote was presented to the living, 
though only three communicants could be found 
to sign the call. An ^peal to Synod and Assembly 
met the usual fate. Thereupon the whole body of 
the congregation, to the number of over a thousand, 
hived off and Wilt a church at Sauchieburn, in the 
neighbouring parish of Marykirk. 

Meantime Barclay, by appeal in the matter of 
his certificate, had had an opportunity of stating 
his views in the General Assembly and also of 
preaching in various churches in Edinburgh. In 
the capital he gained a number of adherents, who 
resolved to secede from the Church, and who pre- 
sented him with a formal call to be their minister. 
The church at Sauchieburn also wished to secure 
his services, but Barclay preferred to stay in 
Edinburgh, though his adherents there were very 
few (the call contains sixty signatures), and could 
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do very little for him. It is a characteristic of 
Scottish dissent which is frequently overlooked 
that a peculiar High Church tradition has invari- 
ably run through it. The call of the people, while 
indispensable to a valid ministry, has never been 
deemed sufficient. The minister must be ordained 
by his brethren in the ministry, who alone can 
judge of his qualification, and through whom alone 
can come the necessary authority to administer 
the ordinances of religion and to dispense the 
sacraments. Barclay’s congregation could not find 
any presbytery in Scotland that would furnish him 
with the necessary status, and so he was sent to 
England with a general letter addressed ‘ to what- 
ever Presbytery or class of dissenting Brethren 
this shall be presented.’ Armed with this epistle 
and accompanied by two commissioners from his 
own congregation, Barclay proceeded to New- 
castle, where he was regularly ordained on 12th 
October 1773. The certificate of ordination is 
signed by John Blyth, moderator, minister at 
Thirsley ; Robert Green, clerk ; and three others. 
On his return to Edinburgh, the new Church was 
constituted as the ‘Berean Assembly,’ so called 
from ‘ those noble Bereans who professed to search 
the Scriptures for the whole counsel of God, and to 
have a conversation becoming the gospel of Christ.’ 
The church at Fettercaim had meantime found a 
minister in Mr. James Macrae, and another con- 
gregation had been formed at Crieff which, through 
its proximity to Muthill, had been touched by 
Barclay’s influence. 

The internal economy of the Church in Edinburgh was 
troubled from the first. The congregation was very poor, and 
Barclay had never more than £18 a year for his services. He 
was more concerned, however, about the publication of his views 
than about the straitened means of his domestic life, and the 
unwillingness of the outlying congregations of Fettercaim and 
Oriefif to subscribe to a complete edition of his works was the 
occasion of much searching of heart. An epistle, signed by 
all the managers and overseers of the Church in Edinburgh, 
was sent to these provincial centres, pointing out the serious 
detriment it was to the Berean cause, ‘ which is the only Chris- 
tian cause on the face of the earth,’ that at a time when the 
Truth of God was being hopelessly perverted, its defence should 
fail through their negligence to purchase a book containing ‘an 
express and undeniable confutation of all the heresies of men 
in the power of the devU.’ The arguments used by some of 
Barclay’s followers for giving him no encouragement to publish 
was an inference from his own central thesis. ‘ Since we know 
nothing of God and Divine things save from the Bible,’ they 
urged, ‘ what is the use of publishing theological treatises ? ’ In 
1776, however, all difficulties seem to have been got over, and 
there appeared The Psalms^ paraphrased according to the New 
Testament Interpretation, prefaced by a long [dissertation in 
which Barclay expounds his peculiar ideas of Scripture. This is 
veiy much a reproduction and expansion of his earlier work, 
Rejoice Evermore. His previous productions had been Without 
Faith, without God, or an appeal to God concerning His own 
Existence, and a Tractate on the Eternal Generatim of the Son, 
called forth by a phase of the Glassite controversy in 1769, 
On the Assurance of Faith, On the Observation of the Lord*s 
Supper, and A Letter on Prayer, in 1774. In 1778 these were 
re-published along with a Treatise on the Sin against the Holy 
Ghost. In 1783 appeared TJie Epistle to the Hebrews para- 
phrased, and later, A Close Examination into the Truth of 
several received Publications. A new edition of part of his 
works was published in 1862, with funds left for the purpose by 
Mr. James Carsewell, for many years a deacon of the Berean 
Church in Glasgow. 

Barclay bad the zeal of an apostle. Towards 
the close of 1776 he went to London on the invita- 
tion of some friends who had read his books and 
sympathized with his views. He meant to stay 
on^ a few weeks, but he was so warmly received 
and attracted such crowds of admiring hearers that 
he was forced to remain in order to consolidate the 
movement. Meanwhile he was sorely distressed by 
the importunities of the little flock in Edinburgh, 
who needed his personal influence to hold them 
together. He sent, as his substitute, William 
Nelson, a surgeon, who, before his departure, was 
ordained to the ministry. Nelson was a man of 
some gifts. He had been educated for the Church 
^ England, but had embraced the doctrines of 
Whitetield, and had joined the Calvinistic Method- 


ists. While in England, Barclay visited Bristol^ 
where a Berean Church was founded. There is an 
interesting passage in the Autobiography of Dr. 
Somerville of Jedburgh which shows conclusively 
that Barclay made a considerable impression in 
London. Writing of the year 1785, he says (p. 
219): 

* Upon the dismission of this little congregation we were met 
by such an immense crowd pressing at the entrances to the 
chapel that we could not make an escape without a struggle ; 
and when I enquired who came next, I was answered by one 
of the female sex which seemed to predominate in this new 
assemblage, “The Bereans, if you please.” The Bev. Dr. 
Horsely, a few days before, had mentioned the sect (the Bereans) 
to me, of which I had not heard before. He said it had lately 
sprung up in the west of Scotland, and he seemed to speak of 
it as an mteresting event and likely to make a figure in the 
Christian Church. I confess I was rather ashamed to be found 
ignorant of an event occurring at my own door which seemed 
to him so important.’ 

The fact that an intellect so acute as that of 
Horsely, the great champion of orthodoxy against 
Socinianism, saw possibilities in Barclay’s views is 
sufficient evidence that they were worthy of more 
attention than they have since received. 

Barclay returned from London in 1778, leaving 
the church there in charge of two ordained presby- 
ters, James Donaldson and Samuel Bishop. He 
resumed his ministry in Edinburgh, and Nelson 
was sent throughout the provinces to strengthen 
the Berean churches that had sprung up in various 
places. There is a record of congregations in 
Glasgow, Crieff, Kirkcaldy, Dundee, Arbroath, 
Montrose, Brechin, and Fettercaim. Barclay him- 
self took a keen interest in all these churches. His 
means were narrow. His stipend from his own 
church was trifling, and, though he had a small 
income from property belonging to his first wife, 
it was spent mainly in publishing Ms books. His 
apostolic journeys, therefore, were on foot, and 
were conmied to Scotland— -which was one reason 
why the cause in England languished. His 
exertions gradually impaired his health. He died 
suddenly, while on his way to chui*ch, in a friend’s 
house, on 29th July 1798, and was buried in Caiton 
cemetery, where a monument is erected to his 
memory. His work was carried on in Edinburgh 
by Donaldson, one of the London pastors, who 
had some time previously been transferred to the 
pastorate at Dundee. Under his charge the church 
for twenty-five years met with a fair measure of 
success, but after his death it was split up by 
internal dissensions and gradually melted away. 
The Berean churches throughout the country in 
course of time lost their identity and were merged 
in the Congregationalists. 

2. Doctrine.-— John Barclay’s theological position 
is extremely interesting, anci ought not to be dis- 
missed with the scant courtesy with which it has 
hitherto been treated. In this obscure founder of 
a dead sect we see a man struggling with a theo- 
logical environment that was inadequate to contain 
his thought, and endeavouring to express in the 
theological terminology of his day ideas that in 
onr time have created their own terminology. His 
leading tenet is that we derive all our knowledge 
of God from direct revelation— -the revelation 
given us in God’s word. Now this is just the 
position of Ritschl, and Barclay reached it by a 
process of thought similar to that of the German 
theologian. Ritschl had Kant to fall hack upon 
in order to find a metaphysical sanction for his 
system. J ohn Barclay had to create his own meta- 
physics on a hint supplied to him by Dr, Archibald 
Campbell. His central thesis he states thus ; * We 
do not come to the knowledge of God by any fore- 
going train of reasonings to introduce it, but 
merely by a sovereign act of God’s own power, 
revealing Himself in our hearts.’ In short, reason 
is totally inadequate to reach the idea of God. 
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Barclay thus consciously breaks with the Scholastic 
distinction, held in his day by every section of the 
Christian Church, between Natural and Eevealed 
Religion. The Scholastic position is that our 
belief in God is an inference crowning a logical 
process. Rea-wn convinces us of the existence of 
God, but all that reason can tell us of God is the 
bare fact of His existence. We need revelation 
to supplement reason, to unfold to us the nature 
of God, to explain His attributes, and to teach us 
His relation to man. To believe otherwise is to 
land ourselves in a logical dilemma. To say that 
we believe in God because we believe the revela- 
tion of Himself He has given us in Scripture, and 
that we believe the Scripture revelation to be true 
because it comes from God, is simply reasoning in 
a vicious circle. We must have an antecedent 
belief in God before revelation becomes even a 
rational conception. Now John Barclay in Scot- 
land saw as clearly as Kant did in Germany, and 
rather before him than after, that there is a deeper 
kllacy than appears underlying this method. In 
the first place, suppose reason could prove the bare 
existence of God, all that reason gives us is a mere 
abstraction-— a mere caput mortuum. We cannot 
know God apart from His attributes any more than 
we can know substance apart from its qualities. 
The variety of ethnic ideas concerning God shows 
that there is no unanimity regarding any one of 
His attributes, or even regarding the moral or 
immoral consistency of His character. It was 
admitted by all Christian schools that the attri- 
butes of God can be known to us only through 
revelation. If this be so, then the God of Nature, 
a Being without attributes, is an impossible con - 1 
ception. 

(1) But what of the theistic arguments them- 
selves? Barclay criticizes them with an acumen 
worthy of Kant. He takes up the a priori proof 
of Dr. Samuel Clarke, which then held the field, 
stating it thus : * No being can produce another 
being or thing before itself exists. But the world 
exists ; therefore the world behoved to be produced 
by some other being which must have existed before 
the world, and what can that being which must 
have existed before the world in order to produce it 
be but God ? ’ Barclay points out that the original 
position holds here with regard to God. On this 
teamed divine’s own showing there must be some- 
thing antecedent to God in order to produce Him. 
In short, you cannot reason from contingency to 
absolute being. You can but recede through 
secondary causes till imagination calls a halt, and 
then arbitrarily posit a self-existent cause. But 
this is not reasoning, and the result of it is not 
God. And the same holds true of the argument 
from design : ‘ If you were to see a beautiful, con- 
venient, and well-contrived house, would you not 
conjecture that there behoved to be some artist 
for the builder, and that he were eminent in his 
way too ; you would not imagine that it came by 
chance.’ Again, Barclay with rare acumen and a 
truly modern ring says : ‘ There is no argument 
here. We know men, and we know houses are 
their works, from experience and observation ; but 
we have no access for experience or observation 
in the framing of worlds.’ Moreover, he goes on to 
say, we cannot tell the character of the workman 
directly from his works, which may be fashioned 
for either a good or an evil purpose. It is our ante- 
cedent knowledge of that character that determines 
the judgment we form of his works. 

No doubt there is much in this reasoning that reminds us of 
Hume as well as Kant, but it is doubtful whether Barclay was 
fainiliar with Hume. He was evidently a good classical scholar 
and well read in the theology of his day, but the present writer 
can find no direct reference to Hume in his works, though the 
analogy of his reasoning with that of the sceptical philosopher 
was early pointed out by the Rev. D. Thom of Liverpool, one of 
his disciples. Barclay’s interests were purely religious and 


theological. He did not trouble himself with the problems of 
epistemology. But undoubtedly his main position is exacfelj 
that of Hume, viz., that we cannot carry our ideas of causation 
beyond the field of experience and observation, that we cannot 
argue from the finite to the infinite, and that so transcendental 
a fact as a Divine revelation cannot be reached by argument 
or established by human testimony. It was rather from Dr. 
Archibald Campbell that Barclay drew his inspiration. And 
yet the two men were of essentially different natures, and even 
their central tenets were by no means identical. Campbell’s 
polemic is directed against the Deists, and all he seeks to 
prove is that as a matter of fact and history men never have 
arrived at a true conception of God by means of reason or the 
light of nature. He does not assert that reason is incapable of 
discovering God, but only that reason never has discovered 
God without the aid of revelation. The knowledge of God, 
therefore, may still be the logical prius of revelation, though 
it never has been the actual antecedent. Barclay's intellect, on 
the other hand, is metaphysical His argument is essentially a 
criticism of the reasoning faculty. There is something in its very 
nature that prevents reason from grasping the transcendental. 

(2) But what is revealed truth, and on what 
testimony is it to be received ? To this the answer 
is that the objective content of revelation is to be 
found in the Bible, and the Bible is to be received 
on the testimony of the Holy Ghost. ‘ God, who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ’ (2 Co 4®). The illumination that enables 
the soul to see God in the Bible is a direct act of His 
grace, administered by the Holy Spirit. But the 
Holy Ghost gives only the illumination. The know- 
ledge of God comes from without. It is seen in the 
face of Jesus Christ, of whom the whole Scripture 
testifies. This assent to the truth of the revela- 
tion of God given in Scripture is * faith.’ Faith is 
not a subjective emotion or personal ^propriatiqn 
of Christ. It is an intellectual act. It is belief in 
the Bible in its totality as the word of God, on the 
testimony of the Holy Ghost, i.e. through the light 
thrown upon it by the Holy Ghost illumining 
the soul of the believer, ‘without any kind of 
collateral support, or any other evidence or testi- 
mony whatever.’ There is no mysterious meaning 
in tne theological term ‘ belief.’ ‘ Belief is our 
holding of a thing for truth which is told us by 
another person, merely on account of that person’s 
credibility or authority.’ We believe earthly 
things on human testimony, heavenly things on 
Divine. Barclay is here doing what all the great 
theologians have done. He is simply interpreting 
his own experience. He saw that all the argu- 
ments for the being of God were untenable and 
inconclusive. And yet he knew that this fact, 
instead of shaking his faith, seemed only to confirm 
it. His faith, therefore, came from a deeper source 
than logic^ reasoning. It was inevitable. It was 
the illumination of the Holy Ghost. And if he 
held by the intellectual nature of faith, and made 
it grasp an objective reality outside of the soul 
itself, it was because he also saw the extreme 
danger of allowing his faith to be merged into a 
mere subjective emotion which might lure him 
into all the vagaries of mysticism. He refused 
to separate between the practical and the pure 
reason, as Kant did. He held rather, with the later 
idealists, that the postulates of experience were 
as much intellectually apprehended and had as 
genuine an objective validity as the inferences of 
syllogistic reasoning. 

(3) And this conception of the nature of faith led 
to the distinctive tenet which brought him into most 
direct collision with the theology of his time, and 
was the cause of his being repelled as a heretic even 
from the most evangelical Churches— the assurance 
of salvation. It was his insistence upon this point 
as of the very essence of faith that was the cause 
of the charge of antinomianism to which he was 
continually subjected. To understand his point of 
view, we must place ourselves in the theological 
atmosphere of ms day. The ‘ Moderates ’ were ex- 
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treme Calvinists in theory, hut moralists in their 
practical teaching. The distinctive doctrines of 
Christianity formed simply the background of their 
prelections, and had little vital relation with the 
ethical life. The ‘Evangelicals,’ again, were mode- 
rate in their Calvinism, insisting strongly on the 
universality of Christ’s atonement, but they made 
faith a mystic quality which was inwrought with 
the very texture of their religious practice. The 
atonement was sufficient for the whole race of 
humanity, but the elect alone were saved ; for the 
atonement meant simply a free offer of the gospel, 
which became efficacious in the soul of the believer 
only by an ‘ appropriating act ’ of which they could 
give no clear account. When a sinner became 
awakened to a consciousness of sin, his great 
endeavour was to obtain ^an interest in Christ.’ 
This he reached through a soul-struggle in which 
he passed from despair, through doubts and fears 
and fervent prayers, to a modified assurance which 
was cheq^uered, even in the case of the greatest 
saint, with strange misgivings lest after all he 
was not in a state of grace. The practical test as 
to whether he was in a state of grace was his 
good works ; for good works, though powerless to 
secure salvation, yet necessarily flowed from the 
‘ appropriation ’ of Christ. 

Now Barclay opposed both of these parties with 
a vehemence rendered impressive by his large 
command of the language of invective. The 
Moderates, in their eloquent laudations of the 
beauty of virtue, had no need of faith. But the 
Evangelicals were even worse, for they made God a 
liar and blasphemed against the Holy Ghost. To 
believe was to be saved, and belief meant simply 
faith in the Scriptural record. This faith was, 
indeed, a gift of God. It was the illumination of 
the Holy Ghost making the record luminous, and 
commending it to the believer’s heart and con- 
science. It came unbidden, and was not to be 
prayed for, nay, could not be prayed for ; for only 
the prayer of faith was efficacious, and without 
faith the sinner knew neither what to pray for nor 
to whom to address his prayer. Barclay repudiated 
the religion of doubts and fears and misgivings as 
of the devil. For a believer to doubt of his own 
salvation was simply to doubt the veracity of the 
Holy Ghost, and proved that he was no believer. 
‘Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is 
bom of God ’ (1 Jn 5^). If a man is born of God, then 
he is spiritually alive, and life is its own evidence. 
‘ He that believeth hath the witness in himself, as 
he hath consciousness in himself of life and being, 
while he is alive and awake.’ And again, ‘ Shall I 
then doubt or deny that I certainly see and exactly 
distinguish colours and objects with my own eyes, 
because another man is unhappy enough to be 
blind, or must needs be so perverse as to shut his 
eyes and then affirm that he cannot see the objects 
which I see and confess I do see ? Is his blindness 
or perverseness any argument against my sight and 
my pleasure therein ? I would indeed gladly open 
the windows of his chamber to let in light. I would 
set before him all the agreeable objects I myself 
perceive j but, alas ! I cannot open the eyes of the 
blind or convert the perverse.’ 

It^ is plain that Barclay is not taking the word 
* belief’ in a mere conventional sense. It is not 
the general belief we give to matters we have 
never thought over, but accept simply as part 
of our environment. It is the belief which comes 
from personal conviction of a truth that enforces a 
rule of conduct, such as our belief in causation or 
the uniformity of natural law. And this belief 
comes only through the supernatural action of the 
Holy Ghost. It differs from the ‘faith’ of the 
Evangelicals in bemg more an intellectual act than 
a subjective emotion ; for the ‘ appropriation ’ of 


Christ, which to them alone secures salvation, is 
essentially subjective in its nature. The difference 
between the two parties is a very real one, and 
Barclay is much nearer the modern standpoint 
than they were. In fact, Barclay is here, with 
Kitsehl, making a ‘value judgment.’ Jesus Christ 
has to him the value of God, and simply to realize 
this is salvation. It is to be within the Kingdom. 
Barclay realizes it, not through any historical 
evidence as to the truth of the record, nor through 
any metaphysical reasoning as to the personality 
of the Son, but because life becomes luminous to 
him when he accepts it, because the Holy Ghost 
testifies to his soul and conscience that the fact 
is so. There is here no room for doubt. He is 
simply treading the solid rock of experience. He 
is trusting his own consciousness, and he cannot 
do otherwise. His assurance is perfect, and it is 
synonymous with his faith. 

(4) And from this position resulted certain other 
tenets that ran counter to the religious ideas of 
his age. The sin of unbelief was tiie blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, which could not be for- 
given either under the old disjjensation or under 
the new. For to doubt the testimony of the Holy 
Ghost, i.e, to obscure the inner illumination, was 
to be in a state of perdition. So long as that state 
lasted salvation was impossible, because light was 
impossible. This was evidently the meaning of his 
teaching, though Barclay takes the old theological 
words in the old theological sense. Further, it was 
impossible for a sinner to pray for his own con- 
version. Barclay knew that for him the light was 
shining while others were in darkness. He could 
account for the fact only on the old lines of pre- 
destination. The sinner could but wait and be 
passive till God of His free grace opened his eyes. 
Prayer was one of the privUeges of the believer, 
who was to pray for greater sanctity, because that 
entrance into the Kingdom which was salvation 
was but the first step in his spiritual progress. 
Moreover, the Lord’s Supper was not a renewal of 
the covenant with God — a solemn, mystic rite to 
be approached with fear and trembling, because 
Christ was present at a Communion Table as He 
was present nowhere else. Believers were always 
to be holy, and required no more special prepara- 
tion to commemorate the death of Christ at a 
Communion Table than to commemorate His 
resurrection on the Lord’s Day. Barclay held 
that the idea of covenant-renewal at the Lord’s 
Table, with the mystic sense of a Heal Presence 
hovering around it, led logically to the Romish 
doctrine of the Sacrifice of the Mass. His views 
were those associated with the name of Zwingli, 

(5) Barclay’s conception of Scripture, in which to 
his opponents he seemed merely to be setting himself 
up as the only infallible interpreter of Hmy Writ, 
must be taken in the light of his whole system, 
and will be found to be an inevitable deduction 
from bis central tenet. To Barclay the testimony 
of the Holy Ghost is to Jesus Christ as the only 
Revealer of God. ‘ God . . . hath shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ’ (2 Co 4®). 
But the knowledge of God through Jesus Christ came 
to him from the word of God. And the word of God 
was the Holy Scripture. Here, again, the position 
is exactly like that of Ritschl, but there is this 
difference : Ritschl approaches a Bible that has 
been critically examined, dissected, re-constructed. 
He can no longer maintain the old theory of in- 
spiration, but he is satisfied that the spiritual 
process which Scripture records remains unim- 
paired. That process can be read and understood 
only through Jesus Christ, who is the One Revealer 
of God, a knowledge of whom is life eternal. 
Barclay, from the circumstances of his time, had 
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to accept the Bible uncritically. The Bible was a 
hook dictated by God to inspired penmen, who 
wrote exactly what God told them, whether they 
understood it or not. This was the general idea of 
the age, and Barclay differs from his contemporaries 
only in holding it more clearly and consistently 
than they did. The subject of the Bible is Jesus 
Christ and His salvation, and in a book practically 
written by God there must be no irrelevancies. 
The Bible invites a close and prayerful study. 
There are some parts of it which, to the soul 
illumined by the Holy Ghost, are clear as crystal. 
There are others that are dark and obscure. The 
true principle of interpretation, therefore, is hold- 
ing fast by J esus Christ, the main thesis, to interpret 
the obscure by the clear. The Holy Ghost Himself 
supplies a clue to the right interpretation in the 
references made in the Gospels to the fulfilment of 
prophecy in the Messiah. Many of these passages 
are from the Psalms, and it was to the Psalms that 
Barclay specially devoted his remarkable powers 
of exegesis. It seemed to him that the Evangelists 
regarded the Psalms as simply prophetic biogi-aphies 
of the coming Messiah, and this idea fell in exactly 
with his theory of Holy Writ. The Psalms in no 
wise express the emotions of the penmen. If they 
did, it IS clear that their religion must have been 
dangerously similar to that religion of doubts and 
fears which he repudiates. They are the expres- 
sion either of the sufferings of the Messiah when 
the whole weight of the world’s sin pressed upon 
Him, or of the sufferings and triumphs of the 
Church of Christ. There is no verse in the Psalter 
that is not a reference either to Christ Himself or to 
His Church. Barclay has his canons of criticism, 
which are too long to be detailed here, but which 
show a careful study of the Psalms, and a singular 
appreciation of those points which, in other hands, 
have yielded different conclusions. He notices, 
that the last two verses of Psalm 61 have not 
the personal note of what precedes, and uses them 
to give a Messianic interpretation to the whole. 
He points out, too, how his method of exegesis gets 
over the difficulty of the cursing Psalms. It is 
inconceivable that any of the saints of God could 
have uttered such curses upon their personal 
enemies. But when we know that the speaker is 
He who said, * Vengeance is mine,’ and that those 
whom He is cursing are the enemies of the gospel, 
the difficulty disappears. Barclay translated the 
Psalms into English verse, bringing out in each 
what he conceived to be its Messianic meaning. 
The book was intended to be used as a book of 
praise in the Berean Church, but it is notable 
that, in 1826, the edition published for this purpose, 
while it contains his dissertation, falls back upon 
the familiar version common to all Presbyterian 
Churches. 

Barclay’s religious system has fallen into com- 
pdete oblivion. Of the churches he founded not a 
single trace remains. He lacked the spiritual 
magnetism necessary to be a great religious leader, 
and his theological position is deficient in that 
mystic element which touches the heart and excites 
enthusiasm. He was a metaphysician rather than 
a prophet, an acute reasoner rather than an inspired 
visionary, though neither was his knowledge of 
philosophy sufficiently wide nor his mental grasp 
sufficiently strong to enable him to break from 
his environments and find his proper sphere. He 
was intensely assertive in holding his tenets, and 
his powers of vituperation were extraordinary, 
necessarily repelling instead of conciliating op- 
onents. But, at the same time, he has his own 
istinctive place in the histoiy of the development 
of religious thought, and his ideas have enough 
rmanent vitality in them to entitle them to a 
tter fate than they have received. 


Literatdre.— The account oi Barclay’s life has been taken 
from the records of the Presbytery of Fordoun, extracts relating 
to his case having been made by the Rev. J. Brown of Bervie 
presbytery-clerk, and also from the 3Iemonals of the Berean 
Assembly/, the official record of the Church in Edinburgh, in the 
possession of the writer. There is a life of Barclay m Chambers’s 
Biographies of Eminent Scotsmen, 1835, and the Dictimary of 
National Biography, and short accounts in Lives prefixed to 
various editions of his works. A brief exposition of his doctrines 
is given in a preface to an edition of Without Faith, without 
God, by D. Thom of Liverpool m 1836. See also Archibald 
Campbell, of Revelation, 1739 ; Autobiography of Dr. 

SomerviUeof Jedburgh, ISQV, C&meroa, History of Fetter cairn, 

A. Miller. 

BERENGAR.— Berengar (B6renger) was horn 
at Tours about 1000 A.D. He was educated at 
Chartres, and was a pupil of Fulhert, the Bishop 
of Chartres. In 1031 he became Director of the 
Cathedral School at Tours. About 1040 he was 
appointed Archdeacon of Angers, though he con- 
tinued to live at Tours. Some eight years later 
it was widely reported that he was advocating an 
opinion that the consecrated elements in the Holy 
Eucharist are only figures and likenesses of the 
body and blood of Christ, and not the body and 
blood themselves. He does not appear to have 
made any answer to remonstrances which were 
addressed to him by his friends, Adelman of Libge 
and Hugh of Langres. In 1060 he wrote to 
Lanfranc, the Prior of Bee, who was afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that he agreed with 
John the Scot about the Eucharist, probably mean- 
ing by ‘John the Scot’ the treatise of Ratramn, 
On the Body and Blood of the Lord, under the belief 
that this was the worJe of John Scotus Erigena. 
In a Council held at Rome in 1050 under Pope 
Leo IX. this letter was read, and Berengar was 
excommunicated. At a Council held at Brionne, 
near Bee, a little later, he is said to have made 
some kind of retractation. King Henry l. of France 
imprisoned him ; and in September 1050, while he 
was in prison, his opinions were condemned at a 
Council held at Vercelli. A month later there 
was another condemnation in a Council held at 
Paris. In 1064 at a Council meeting at Tours 
under the presidency of Hildebrand, afterwards 
Pope Gregory vii., as Papal legate, Berengar denied 
the charges brought against him, and declared 
that after consecration the bread and wine are 
really the body and blood of Christ. Five years 
later, at a Council held at Rome, when Nicholas il. 
was Pope, Berengar burnt his writings, and either 
actually signed, or gave some kind of assent to, a 
paper drawn up by Cardinal Humbert in the 
following terms : 

‘I, Berengar, an unworthy deacon of the Church of St. 
Maurice of Angers, acknowledging the true Catholic and 
Apostolic faith, anathematize every heresy, especially that 
concerning which I have hitherto been in ill repute, which 
attempts to affirm that the bread and wine which are placed on 
the altar are, after consecration, only a sacrament and not the 
real body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and that these 
cannot be held or broken by the hands of the priests or crushed 
by the teeth of the faithful with the senses but only by way of 
sacrament. And I assent to the Holy Roman and Apostolic 
See, and with mouth and heart I profess that concerning the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Table I hold the faith which the Lord 
and venerable Pope Nicholas and this Holy Synod have by 
Evangelical and Apostolical authority delivered to be held and 
have confirmed to me, namely, that the bread and wine which 
are placed on the altar are, after consecration, not only a 
sacrament, but also the real body and blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and that with the senses, not only by way of sacrament 
but in reality, these are held and broken by the hands of the 
priests and are crushed by the teeth of the faithful.’* 

For some time after this Council any controversy 
in this matter was confined to theological discus- 
sion by means of writings. Further condemnations 

* The wording of this document is capable of two interpreta- 
tions. It is usually thought to be the expression of a wholly 
natural and carnal view of the Eucharistic presence. On the 
other hand, it was explained by the medieval theologians to be 
a loose way of stating that the consecrated sacrament held in 
the hand and eaten in the mouth is the body of Christ. It is 
not unlikely that m a panic such expression as that in the 
document might be given to this belief. 
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were passed on the teaching of Berengar at Councils 
held at Poitiers in 1075, and at Saint Maixent in 
1076. In 1078 a Council was held at Eome under 
Pope Gregory VII., whose policy both before and 
after he became Pope was aimed at protecting 
Berengar by endeavouring to find a form of words, 
m accordance with the ordinary belief, which he 
could accept. At this Council Berengar assented 
to a statement of much more general character 
than that which had been required at Rome in 
1059. It was in these terms ; 

* I profess that the bread of the altar is, after consecration, 
the real body of Christ, which was born of the “^rgin, which 
Buffered on the cross, which sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father ; and that the wine of the altar, after it has been con- 
secrated, is the real blood which flowed from the side of 
Ohnst* 

In 1079 another Council was held at Rome, and at 
this Berengar, after some struggles, subscribed a 
statement which was more explicit than that of 
the previous year, but without the special kind of 
lan^age which had marked the declaration of 
1059. This statement was as follows ; 

‘I, Berengar, believe with my heart and confess with my 
mouth that the bread and wine which are placed on the altar 
are, by the mystery of the holy prayer and the words of our 
Redeemer, substantially converted into the real, and true, and 
life-giving flesh and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and are, 
after the consecration, the real body of Christ, which was born 
of the Virgin, and which was offered and hung on the cross for 
the salvation of the world, and which sitteth on the nght hand 
of the Father; and the real blood of Christ, which was shed 
from His side, not only by way of^sign and sacramental power, 
but in peculiarity of nature and reality of substance.* 

In 1080 a Council was held at Bordeaux, at which 
Berengar made a statement as to bis belief, which 
apijears to have been accepted by the Council as 
satisfactory. He died in 1088 at St. Cosme, an 
island in the Loire near Tours. 

There is considerable difficulty in forming a 
judgment as to what the opinions of Berengar 
reafly were. There is no doubt of his vacillations 
under persecution; and it is probable that his 
mind changed to some extent from time to time. 
Of contemporary authorities who wrote against 
him, Lanfranc and Durand of Troam say that he 
regarded the consecrated elements as being merely 
fibres of the body and blood of Christ; while 
Witmund of Aversa records a view that he held 
an opinion that the body and blood of Christ are 
united with_ the elements so that, without the 
bread and wine being changed, the body and blood 
are present in the consecrated sacrament. In his 
own treatise, On the Holy Supper ^ it is quite clear 
that he denies any destruction or material change 
or conversion of the bread and wine, and any idea 
of a carnal or natural presence of the body of 
Christ ; but as to the further question whether he 
meant that the consecrated elements are the body 
and blood of Christ in actual spiritual reality or 
that they are so only figuratively or virtually, 
there are passages which tell in both directions. 
It is not impossible that this difficulty in interpret- 
ing his language reflects some degree of uncertainty 
in his own mind ; and such uncertainty may afford 
part of the explanation of his failure to meet 
opposition and persecution in any steadfast and 
consistent way. There appear to have been two 
schools among his followers, one of which main- 
tained that the consecrated elements are merely 
figures of the body and blood of Christ, while the 
other asserted a presence of the body and blood 
united, through the consecration, with the bread 
and wine, without any change in the bread and 
wine themselves. 

Literature, — Berengar. Turon. de sacra ccena adv. Lan~ 
francum, ed. Vischer, Berlin, 1834; Lanfranc, ‘de corp. et 
sang. Domini adv. Berengar, Turon.,* in PL cl. ; Durand of 
Troarn, ‘Liber de corp. et sang. Christi c, Berengar. et eius 
sectatores,’ zb. cxlix, ; Witmund of Aversa, ‘de corp. et sang, 
Christi veritate in Euchanstia,’ in PL cxlix., and in Hurter, 
Sanctorum Pair. Ojgusc. Selecta, xxxviii. ; Adelman of Li^g:e, 
‘de Eucharist, sacramento ad Berengar. Epistola,' in PL cxliii. ; 


Hugh of Langres, ‘Tract, de corp. et sang. Christi c. Berengar.,* 
ib. cxlii. ; Hardouin, Conciliaf vi, (1), 1015, 1016, 1017, 101^ 
1021, 1022, 1041, 1042, 1064, 1661-1654, 1687, 1688; Mansi, 
Supplementumt ii. 27-30; vernet, ‘B6renger de Tours,’ in 
Vacant-Mangenot’s Diet, de Th4ol. Cathol. ii. 722-742; Gore, 
Dissertations on Subjects connected with the Incarnation^ 1895, 
pp, 248-204 ; Robertson, Rist. of Christian Churchy 1876, iv. 
351-369 ; Bowden, Life and Pontificate of Gregory the Seventh^ 
1840, ii. 240-251 ; Harnack, Hist, of Dogma (Eng. tr. 1894-99), 
vi, 46-51 ; Stone, Hist, of Doct. of Holy Bucharisty 1909, 
i. 244-259 ; Schmitzer, Berengar von TourSy sein Leben und 
seine LehrCy Munich, 1890. DARWELL StONE. 

BERIYa.—See Bediya. 

BERKELEY.- 

1. Life.— George Berkeley, bishop and philosopher, was bom 
on 12th March 1685 at Dysert in the county of Kilkenny, 
Ireland. At the age of 11 he was sent to Kilkenny school, and 
four years later, in 1700, left for Trinity College, Dublin, where 
in the various capacities of undergraduate, graduate, fellow, 
and tutor he remained for the next twelve years. The latter 
half of this residence at Trinity College is, so far as his philo- 
sophy is concerned, the most important period of his life. For 
it was then that he thought out nis leading philosophical ideas 
and published his chief philosophical works. His later life did 
not lack opportunities apparently no less favourable for philo- 
sophical reflexion ; but his interests had by that time been 
largely diverted to practical work, and, even as regards philo- 
sophy itself, his first constructive impulse seems to have yielded 
to the receptive mood of the meditative scholar. 

The next period of Berkeley’s life is divided between foreign 
travel and residence in London, where he speedily became inti- 
mate with, and greatly esteemed by, the cultured society of the 
time, including literary men such as Steele, Addison, Swift, and 
Pope. At the end of 1713 he went abroad as chaplain to the 
briUiant but eccentric Lord Peterborough, and spent nearly a 
year in travel in Prance and Italy. After an interval of two 
years, regarding which little is known, we find him again in 
Italy, this time as travelling tutor ; and of this tour, prolonged 
over some four years, and covering a considerable part of 
and Sicily, a partial record has survived in the shape of a 
private Journal, which copiously illustrates his impartial 
curiosity and close observation. 

The period of his life which begins with his return to London, 
at the end of 1720, is marked out by the conception, attempted 
realization, and enforced abandonment, of his singular project 
for founding a missionary college at Bermuda. In 1724 he was 
made Dean of Derry. In the previous year he had received a 
totally unexpected legacy from a lady to whom, as one of his 
letters tells us, he was a perfect stranger— Hester Vanhomrigh, 
better known in connexion with the life of his friend Swift. 
This improvement in his fortunes enabled Berkeley to devote 
himself seriously to the realization of his Bermuda scheme. At 
length his efforts to arouse interest in it were rewarded. He 
obtained a Parliamentary vote of £20,000. The money, how- 
ever, was never forthcoming ; and in 1728, anxious to convince 
people that he was in earnest, Berkeley set sail with his wife, 
whom he had but lately married, and some fnends, not directly 
for Bermuda, but for Rhode Island, where he was to await pay- 
ment of the grant. After some three years’ waiting ib became 
clear, from a broad hint given by the minister Walpole him- 
self, that there was little or no hope that the ofRcial assurances 
of payment would ever be earned out, and Berkeley set sail 
once more for England. 

Some two years after his return he was made Bishop of 
Cloyne, and, in this retired spot in the county of Cork, Berkeley, 
whose health was now somewhat broken, spent the next 
eighteen years of his life, occupied partly with practical work, 
partly with scholarly study and meditation. In 1762 he left 
Cloyne to reside at Oxford, where one of his sons was going to 
be educated ; but he did nob long survive the change. Hia 
death took place on 14th January 1763. 

2 . Works. — As was said above, Berkeley’s most 
important philosophical works were written in 
early life. The works referred to are the Essay 
towards a new Theory of Vision (1709), Treatise 
concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge 
(1710), and Three Dialogues between Hylas and 
Philonous (1713). These works will he dealt with 
below. To this period belongs also a discourse on 
Passive Obedience (1712), which is important as 
containing a brief statement of his views on the 
fundamental principles of ethical and political 
obligation. The content of social and political 
duty is defined, according to Berkeley, by universal 
and immutable laws of nature, by which he means 
rules of action whose constant observance is plainly 
seen to be necessary to the general well-being of 
mankind. The sanction of duty lies in the Divine 
government of the world, and the motive of duty 
in that reasonable regard for our eternal happiness, 
which should induce us to obey laws of nature so 
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sanctioned. In the discourse Berkeley is more 
particularly concerned to show (against, e,gr., 
Locke) that unlimited passive obedience to the 
civil ruler is a law of nature. 

Upon this early period of productive activity a 
long interval of almost twenty years ensued, 
broken only by the publication in 1721 of a Latin 
treatise, de Motu, in which motion and causation 
are discussed from a philosophical point of view. 
Continental travel, London society, and his Ber- 
muda project occupied his interests, and, when at 
length the quieter years of waiting at Rhode Island 
enabled him to produce a considerable work, he 
comes before us less as a philosopher than as an 
apologist of morality and Christian religion. Aid- 
phron, or the Minute Philosopher (1732), the longest 
of Berkeley’s writings, consists of a series of seven 
dialogues directed ‘against those who are called 
Free-Thinkers. ’ Under the somewhat vague desig- 
nation of * Free-Thinking,’ Berkeley includes prac- 
tically any tendency of thought which he thinks 
hostile to the best interests of morality and Chris- 
tian religion. And the rather undiscriminating 
zeal whicn leads him, not merely to condemn the 
levity of Mandeville, but to assail with somewhat 
inadequate criticism the genuine convictions of 
Shaftesbury, must be allowed to deserve the 
censure of being ‘ not without a tincture of clerical 
party spirit.’ 

The earlier dialogues are admirable examples of that literary 
form, and are extremely well managed for Berkeley’s purpose. 
Two types of free-thinker are depicted for us. Alciphron, as 
confident in his philosophical pretensions as he is devoid of 
real thoroughness, is capable of taking part in reasonable 
discussion, but can never anticipate the effects of his own 
admissions, and succumbs helplessly to criticism. His constant 
recourse to new arguments renders only the more apparent his 
superficiality of mind. In Lysicles, on the other hand, free- 
thinking means little more than an absence of moral principle. 
He is ready to spout the extremest cynical views, but will not 
trouble himself with sustained argument, and remains quite 
unaffected by criticisms which he cannot answer. The later 
dialogues, in which Berkeley defends Christianity with the 
weapons of a now antiquated apologetics, are undeniably 
tedious. Considerations of literary art are too often forgotten, 
and the natural interchange of argument and answer gives 
place to instruction and learned disquisition. 

In 1733 Berkeley was induced by the misconcep- 
tions of an anonymous critic to return, with a 
tract on The Theory of Vision or Visual Language^ 
Vindicated and Explained^ to the argument of his 
earliest work, which he had used for apologetic 
purposes in Alciphron. The next two years saw 
him involved in a mathematical controversy 
provoked by his attempt to show that mathema- 
ticians have no right to enlarge upon the obscurity 
and defective foundations of religious doctrine, 
since their own science is in such respects by no 
means beyond reproach. Berkeley’s next published 
work, The Querist, which appeared in three parts 
(1735-1737), consists of a long series of brief and 
pointed questions, designed to call his fellow- 
countrymen’s attention to the social and economic 
condition of Ireland and the means of improving 
that condition. The queries give ample evidence, 
not merely of the very genuine and practical 
character of Berkeley’s philanthropy and patriot- 
ism, but also, when we consider the time at which 
he wrote, of a very remarkable grasp of economic 
truth as to the true sources of real wealth, as to 
money, credit, and banking, and as to the inter- 
action of moral and economic causes. Finally, in 
1744 there appeared an extraordinary work entitled 
Philosophical BeJiexioTis and Inquiries concerning 
tlm Virtues of Tar-Water, better known by the 
title of Siris, which was prefixed to the second 
edition. The work was produced primarily to 
communicate to the world Berkeley’s own convic- 
tion and experience of the medicinal value of tar- 
water. But the chain of reflexions which is hung 
on this medical peg proceeds to connect 
*twr with the highest thoughts about things, by links which 


involve botanical, chemical, physiological, and metaphysical 
speculations that are subtle and mystical. ... Its successive 
links of ascending science are connected by a gradual evolution, 
first, with ancient and modern literature concerning Fire ; and, 
next, with the meditations of the greatest of the ancients 
about the substantial and causal dependence of the universe 
upon active Mind’ (Fraser’s Preface in Works'^, vol. iii. p, 
118 ). 

The hook is to be regarded rather as an illustration 
of the learned studies which occupied the leisure 
of Berkeley’s later life than as a document of his 
own philosophy. The ‘hoary maxims’ of anti- 
quity ‘scattered in this Essay,’ he tells us, ‘are 
not proposed as principles, but barely as hints 
to awaken and exercise the inquisitive reader’ 
(§ 350). 

3. Philosophy.— -For a statement of Berkeley’s 
substantive philosophy, then, we must depend on 
the earlier works of 1709-1713, together with the 
important Commonplace Book (first published in 
Fraser’s Life and Letters of Berkeley), which was 
kept by Berkeley in the immediately preceding 
years of his residence at Trinity College, and in 
which his philosophy is seen in the making. The 
three main doctrines set forth in these works are 
those of Nominalism, Immaterialism, and Acquired 
Visual Perception, and all three furnish real and 
important contributions to philosophical thought. 
‘Among all philosophers, ancient or modern,’ says 
Ferrier (Essay on Berkeley in Ferrier’s Philos. 
Remains, 1866, vol. ii.), there is ‘ none who presents 
fewer vulnerable points than Bishop Berkeley.* 
And this is probably true if we are content to 
criticize Berkeley in respect of the things which he 
actually said, not in respect of those which he 
left unsaid. Ferrier goes on to point out the 
reason of Berkeley’s success : 

‘The peculiar endowment by which Berkeley was distin- 
raished, far beyond his predecessors and contemporaries, and 
Far beyond almost every philosopher who has succeeded him, 
was the eye he had for facU, and the singular pertinacity with 
which he refused to be dislodged from his hold upon them.’ 
And again, ‘he was a speculator in the truest sense of the 
word ; for speculation ... is the power of seeing true facts, 
and of unseeing false ones.' ‘No man ever delighted less to 
expatiate in the regions of the abstract, the impalpable, the 
fanciful, and the unknown. His heart and soul clung with in- 
separable tenacity to the concrete realities of the universe.' 

(1) Nominalism. — It is this dislike of unreal 
abstractions, this desire to see concrete facts and 
to see them as they are, that inspires Berkeley’s 
attack on ‘ abstract general ideas ’ in the Introduc- 
tion to the Principles of Human Knowledge. He 
fastens upon a well-meaning, but not altogether 
happy, passage in Locke’s Essay, in which that 
candid inquirer asks : 

* Does it not require some pains and skill to form the general 
idea of a triangle ... for it must be neither oblique nor rec- 
tangle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor scalenon, but all 
and none of these at once ? In effect, it is something imperfect 
that cannot exist, an idea wherein some parts of several 
different and inconsistent ideas are put together.' 

Berkeley makes short work of this passage ; 

*Mr. Locke acknowledgeth,' he says (in a later work, Defence 
of Free-Thinking in Mathematics, § 45, where he is referring 
back to the Principles), * it doth require pains and skill to form 
his general idea of a triangle. He farther expressly saitb it 
must be neither oblique nor rectangular, neither equilateral 
nor scalenum ; but all and none of these at once He also saith 
it is an idea wherein some parts of several different and in- 
consistent ideas are put together. All this looks very like a 
contradiction. But, to put the matter past dispute, it must be 
noted that he affirms it to be somewhat imperfect that cannot 
exist; consequently, the idea thereof is impossible or incon- 
sistent.’ 

And Berkeley makes his well-known appeal to 
the reader ‘ to look a little into his own thoughts, 
and there try whether he has or can attain to 
have ’ such an idea as Locke describes (Introd. to 
Principles, § 13). Now Berkeley’s main contention 
in this attack is perfectly sound, viz. that a general 
idea is something toto ccdo ditterent from a con- 
fused image. He does not, it must be observed, 
deny that there are general ideas, but only that 
there are abstract general ideas, i.e. ideas which 
can be imaged apart in their generality. His own 
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example of generalized thinking makes this point 
perfectly clear : 

* Suppose a geometrician is demonstrating the method of 
cutting a line in two equal parts. He draws, for instance, a 
black line of an inch in length : this, which in itself is a parti- 
cular line, is nevertheless with regard to its signification 
general, since, as it is there used, it represents all particular 
lines whatsoever ; so that what is demonstrated of it is demon- 
strated of all lines, or, in other words, of a line in general’ 
(Introd. to Principles, § 12). 

That is to say, a percept or image may in itself 
he quite definite and particular, and yet be the 
vehicle of a general meaning. Berkeley’s con- 
tention, then, could he expressed hy saying that 
we must distinguish sharply between an image 
and a meaning, and must place true generality 
not in images but in meanings. (The recognition 
hy modern psychology of the generic image does 
not affect the question of principle.) Now, the 
symbols we use to express general meanings are j 
words, and, unfortunately, in his eagerness to 
avoid unreal abstractions, Berkeley tends to say 
that generality is simply a matter of the applica- 
tion of names. In the rough draft (first published 
by Fraser) which Berkeley made of the Intro- 
duction to the Principles he states this view in a 
very uncompromising way : 

* If a man may be allowed to know his own meaning, I do 
declare that in my thoughts the word “ animal” is neither sup- 
posed to stand for an universal nature, nor yet for an abstract 
idea, which to me is at least as absurd and incomprehensible as 
the other. Nor does it indeed [in the proposition that Melam- 
pua is an animal] stand for any idea at all. All that I intend 
to signify thereby being only this— that the particular thing I 
call Melampus has a right to be called by the name “ animal ” ’ 
(ForAs2, lii. 374). 

That this view cannot he maintained is certain. 
For it is evident (1) that the ‘right to be called by 
the name animal* must be based on certain pro- 
perties which Melampus possesses in common with 
other animals ; and (2) that these common Pro- 
perties may be made an object of thought. That 
IS to say, there must exist a ‘universal nature* 
(though not an abstract universal nature, or pla- 
tonic eWos), and we must be able to think that 
universal nature hy means of a general idea 
(though not an abstract general idea or general 
image). 

It is to this same tendency to let the meaning 
fall out between the image and the word, that we 
must trace Berkeley’s algebraic theory of general 
discourse : 

* In reading and discoursing, names [are] for the most part 
used as letters are in Algebra, in which, though a particular 
quantity be marked by each letter, yet to proceed right it is 
not requisite that in every step each letter suggest to your 
thoughts that particular quantity it was appointed to stand 
for ’ (Introd. to Principles, § 19). 

The fatal defect of this theory is, that, whereas 
in Algebra we attend to the symbols themselves, 
in reading and discoursing we attend, not to the 
words as such, but to their meanings (cf. Stout’s 
Analytic Psychology, vol. i. p. 88). 

(2) Metaphysics of Immaterialism, — There were 
two general ideas more especially, in respect of 
which men seemed to Berkeley to have become 
the victims of their own unreal abstractions — the 
ideas of Matter and Existence. Ignoring or for- 
getting the concrete applications on which the 
meaning and value of these general ideas depend, 
men had come to confer in thought on the mere 
abstractions another, and actually more funda- 
mental, sort of reality than that possessed hy the 
concrete experiences from which the abstractions 
are illegitimately derived. ‘ ’Tis on the discover- 
ing of the nature and meaning and import of ex- 
istence that I chiefly insist,’ says Berkeley in the 
Commonplace Book (Works'^, i. 17). Now, if we 
are to discover this real meaning of Existence, we 
must keep continually before our view the actual 
conditions under which alone this general idea can 
find particular application. We must not begin, 
for instance, by making the perfectly gratuitous 


assumption that there is a real or absolute exist- 
ence of things, totally distinct from their being 
perceived or known. By doing so we should obvi- 
ously be setting up a general idea which is abstract 
in the bad sense, because in the very nature of the 
case it can never have any application in experi- 
ence, Yet this is precisely the assumption which 
the free and uncritical use of abstract general 
ideas like Matter and Existence leads men of 
science and philosophers to make. They wish to 
assert the reality of things, especially of external 
or material things, against sceptical doubts. But 
they choose the very worst possible way of doing 
, so. For they put the real nature of things quite 
outside perception or knowledge, and thereby re- 
move the only reason we have for asserting their 
existence or reality at all, viz. that we have 
actually experienced it. And thus, as a conse- 
quence of the misuse of abstractions, we land our- 
selves in the most absurd contradiction— the sup- 
osed real or absolute nature of things is nothing 
ut ‘the fiction of our own brain,’ and yet we 
have made it ‘ inaccessible to all our faculties ’ 
(Preface to Dialogues between Hylas and Phil- 
ono%ts\ We have by our own act delivered our- 
selves over bound hand and foot to the sceptic. 
When we are pressed as to what we mean by the 
absolute existence of things, we have to admit 
that we have no knowledge of it at all. ‘ Me- 
thought I had some dilute and airy notion of Pure 
Entity in abstract ; but, upon closer attention, 
it hath quite vanished out of sight.’ Pure being 
is a ‘ something in general, which being interpreted 
proves nothing^ (Dialogues [Works^^ L 437]). 

We must return, therefore, Berkeley argues in 
effect, from these empty and mischievous abstrac- 
tions to observe the actual conditions under which 
we predicate existence. And we observe, in the first 
place, that the things we affirm to exist are things 
which we know, i.e. objects of knowledge— in the 
case of the material world, objects of perception-— 
and that the existence we affirm of them is their 
known or perceived existence. We affirm them 
to exist in that manner in which we know or per- 
ceive them as existing. Take first the case of 
material or sensible things. When we speak of 
the existence of material things, we mean their 
existence as we perceive them. Their esse, as 
Berkeley puts it, is percipi. Of an existence on 
their part different in kind from that which they 
have as objects of perception we know, and in the 
nature of the case can know, nothing. ^ ‘ If there 
were external bodies [so existing], it is impossible 
we should ever come to know it j and if there 
were not, we might have the very same reasons 
to think there were that we have now ’ [Principles, 
§ 20 ). 

To express the fact that the only kind of exist- 
ence which we can intelligibly attribute to ma- 
terial things is that kind of existence which they 
have for perception, Berkeley describes them as 
ideas, i.e. objects before the mind. In view of 
Locke’s use of the term ‘idea,* this mode of 
expression was the natural one for Berkeley to 
adopt, but it has exposed him to much misunder- 
standing. To it, no doubt, is mainly due the con- 
stantly repeated, hut largely unjust, accusation 
of subjective idealism. Berkeley was quite aware 
of the danger of what we may call the popular 
misunderstanding of his terminology. ‘ It sounds 
very harsh,’ he supposes an objector to urge, ‘ to 
say we eat and drink ideas, and are clothed with 
ideas ’ (see his answer and explanation regarding 
the use of the terra ‘ idea ’ in Principles, §§ 38, 39). 
He was also aware of the danger of a more subtle 
or philosophical misunderstanding, viz. that of 
attributing to ideas some other kind of relation 
to the mind than that simply of being objects 
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before it. ‘It may perhaps be objected that, if 
extension and figure exist only in the mind, it 
follows that the mind is extended and figured.’ 
His answer is that ‘those qualities are in the 
mind only as they are perceived by it — that is, 
not by way of mode or attribute, but only by way 
of idea’ {Principles, § 49, and cf. the important 
passage in Dialogues [Works^, i. 470]). But the 
question may be raised whether Berkeley himself 
was really able to keep himself free from the 
subtle confusion which he is here trying to obvi- 
ate. Does not the habit of describing things as 
ideas tend to make him regard external things as 
simply modifications, or private possessions, of the 
individual mind that perceives them ? His critics 
assume as a matter of course that he did so regard 
them. And certainly he makes statements which 
can easily be understood in that sense. For in- 
stance, ‘ What are [material things] but the things 
we perceive by sense? and what do we perceive 
besides our own ideas or sensations ? ’ {Principles, 

§ 4). Or again, * Did men but consider that the 
sun, moon, and stars, and every other object of 
the senses, are only so many sensations in their 
minds, w'hich have no other existence but barely 
being perceived, doubtless they would never [as 
idolaters do] fall down and worship their own 
ideas^ (Principles, § 94). In passages like these 
he seems to enunciate subjective idealism in its 
extremest form. But it must be remembered that 
everything depends on the prepossessions with 
which we read these emphatic statements. When 
the critic, who reads them in the light of his 
ready-made distinction between ideas and things, 
sees that things are said to be nothing but ideas, he 
straightway infers that all reality and objectivity 
are taken out of them. But Berkeley, who en- 
tirely denies the distinction in the sense in which 
the critic intends it, infers no such conclusion. 
On the contrary, he conceives himself, as we have 
seen, to be vindicating for our perceptions the 
reality which has been denied to them in order 
to be attributed to empty abstractions. As he 
himself protests, he is * not for changing things 
into ideas, but rather ideas into (Dialogues 

[Worhs^, i. 463]). ‘ Those immediate objects of 

perception,’ says Philonous to Hylas, ‘ which, ac- 
cording to you, are only appearances of things, 
I take to be the real things themselves’ (ih.). 
From this point of view, then, it is much nearer 
the truth to speak, with Professor Fraser, of 
Berkeley’s Immediate Sense • Realism (Life and 
Letters of Berkeley, p, 386, where see also the 
illuminating footnote with its well-known illustra- 
tion of the two concentric circles). What Berke- 
ley’s^ critics, of course, object to is that things 
and ideas should be identified at all. But unless 
the distinction between ideas and things is to be 
asserted in that absolute fashion, which leads, as 
Berkeley himself pointed out, directly to scepti- 
cism, the objection is really irrelevant. For any 
less extreme distinction between ideas and things 
is, and must be, from Berkeley’s point of view, a 
distinction within ideas themselves in his sense of 
the term. 

For it must be observed that, when we say 
that, according to Berkeley, the esse of material 
things is percipi, we are by no means giving a 
complete statement of his doctrine as to their 
reality. He affirms that all material things are 
ideas, but he does not affirm that all ideas are 
material things. The remainder of his doctrine, 
however, is less characteristic, and may be stated 
q^uite briefly. The important question is how 
those ideas or objects which we regard as real are 
distinguished from those which are mere ideas or 
products of the imagination. The distinction 
rests, according to Berkeley, on these grounds : 


(1) that real objects of sense are independent of 
our will, (2) that they are much stronger and more 
distinct than ideas of the imagination, (3) that 
they are connected together according to fixed 
laws (Principles, §§ 29, 30).^ That fixed connexions 
of some sort should obtain among our ideas of 
sense is the condition upon which alone we can 
‘ regulate our actions for the benefit of life ; and 
without this we should be eternally at a loss’ 
(Principles, § 31). But why the particular laws of 
connexion which do obtain should be just those 
and not others we cannot say ; so far as our in- 
sight goes, the laws of nature are contingent or, 
as Berkeley is fond of saying, arbitrary. 

So far we have been dealing with the reality 
of material things. But the doctrine of the 
nature of their reality plainly points beyond them 
to realities of another order. To say that material 
things are ideas is to say that they are objects for 
mind, and we have therefore to develop our doc- 
trine of existence in reference to mind. Berkeley 
does not, however, develop his doctrine of exist- 
ence very far under this head, and we can again 
afford to be brief. It remains true, of course, 
here as in the case of material things, that the 
only kind of existence we can attribute to mind in 
general is that which we find actual particular 
minds to possess. In what way, then, do we know 
minds as existing ? In other words, what manner 
of existence do we experience in ourselves ? The 
answer is that we know ourselves as busied about 
ideas or objects, viz. (a) as perceiving them or 
thinking about them, (h) as willing or acting in 
reference to them. In both respects the existence 
of mind is directly contrasted in character with 
that of ideas. Mind is percipient, ideas are per- 
ceived; mind is active, iaeas or objects are passive^ 
To exist, then, in the case of mind, means to be 
active, whether in the way of perception or in that 
of volition : the esse of mind is percipere, velle, 
agere. From this contrast of mind and ideas two 
consequences follow ; (1) that we have, strictly 
speaking, no idea of mind. We do, of course, 
have knowledge about mind, but to describe this 
knowled^ we must use some other term than 
‘ idea.’ Berkeley himself, in the second edition of 
the Princi'^des, suggested the term ‘ notion ’ (§§ 27, 
89, 142). But the new term does not imply any 
alteration in his doctrine of mind. Even in the 
Commonplace Book we find him insisting again 
and again that ‘ to ask, Have we an idea of will 
or volition, is nonsense. An idea can resemble 
nothing but an idea. . . . Thought itself, or think- 
ing, is no idea. ’Tis an (Work^, i, 35, 51). 

(2) Since agency is known to us only as a char- 
acteristic of mind or spirit, it follows that any 
changes which ideas or objects undergo must ulti- 
mately be referred to the agency of mind. All 
that we can observe in ideas is the bare fact of 
motion or change. For the causal explanation of 
such motion or change we must invoke the agency 
of mind or will. 

While the foregoing doctrine as to the reality of 
mind has necessarily been developed in the light 
of our knowledge of our own finite minds, it 
cannot stop short at the recognition of finite 
minds. For (1) we assume the existence of many 
things, which we do not perceive, or have reason 
to suppose any other finite mind perceives, and 
(2) we observe many changes, which we do not 

reduce, or have reason to suppose any other 

nite mind produces. ^ The only way, then, in 
which we can render intelligible such existence 
of things which are not perceived by any finite 
mind, and such change in things as is not pro- 
duced by any finite agency, is to assume an Infinite 
Mind on whose intelligence and agency the whole 
order of Nature depends. And so obvious does 
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this assumption appear to Berkeley, that he argues 
that 

‘ God is known as certainly and immediately as any other 
mind or spirit whatsoever distinct from ourselves. We may 
even assert that the existence of God is far more evidently per- 
ceived than the existence of men; because the effects of 
Nature are infinitely more numerous and considerable than 
those ascnbed to human agents.’ 

And among these elfects of Nature are the signs 
by which finite spirits communicate with each 
other. So that ‘He alone it is who, “upholding 
all things hy the word of his power,” maintains 
that intercourse between spirits whereby they are 
able to perceive the existence of each other’ 
(Principles^ § 147). 

Both in the Principles and in the supplementary 
Dialogues Berkeley was at great pains to anticipate 
and reply to such objections as seemed likely to be 
brought against his Immaterialism. It is hardly 
necessary to refer to these in detail, because it is 
evident a priori that any function that can be 
fulfilled by a perfectly unknown ‘Matter’ can 
be equally well fulfilled by Berkeley’s intelligent 
Deity. And, on the other hand, as Berkeley 
himself points out (Dialogues \Worh^^ i. 468]), it 
is no use to bring against Immaterialism objec- 
tions that apply equally against ‘Materialism’ 
itself, such as that no two minds, on Berkeley’s 
theory, perceive the same things. For, if this 
objection holds against Berkeley (a point on which 
he does not express himself very clearly, ih, pp. 
466-468), it holds even more obviously against 
those whose ‘same things’ are not ‘ideas,’ i.e. are 
not perceived at all. 

Subsequent criticism of Berkeley has been in- 
clined to take the line that he has no right to 
assume the existence of that intelligent Deity 
which he substitutes for ‘Matter,’ or even the 
existence of fellow-men, since logically he is shut 
up in the circle of his owm ‘ideas.’ The view we 
take of this criticism will depend, of coarse, on 
the view we take of the accusation of subjective 
idealism. It is a criticism which may be said to 
come from reading Berkeley too much in the light 
of Hume’s scepticism — a kind of injustice from 
which Locke too has notoriously suffered. After 
the manner of Reid — who was frightened out of 
his original Berkeleyanism by a study of Hume’s 
Treatise — the critics construct a logical evolution 
of thought from Locke (or Descartes) to Hume, 
in which Berkeley’s philosophy must take its 
appropriate place, however much distortion it 
undergoes in the process. 

The real difficulties of Berkeley’s philosophy 
begin at the point where he himself left off, viz. 
his inadequately developed doctrines of active 
mind and of God. Some of the most interesting 
notes in the Commonplace Book are those which 
show him struggling with the problem of Will. 
The problem is not followed up in his published 
works, ^ and yet it is of the utmost importance for 
his philosophy on its more constructive side, since 
with him Will, Activity, and Mind coincide. Re- 
flexion soon shows that the eternal volition by 
which God ‘upholds all things’ cannot be exer- 
cised, as man’s finite will is, upon a material given 
to it from without; and in like manner God’s 
eternal perception of the world is not a perception 
to which objects are given from without. We 
have therefore to face this difficulty, By what 
right do we distinguish God’s eternal perception 
and will from the Order of Nature at all ? 
Berkeley protests (Principles^ § 150) against Nature 
being taken for ‘some being distinct from God.’ 
He does not realize that, conversely, there is, so 
far as our mere knowledge of Nature goes, an 
equal difficulty in^ taking God as a being distinct 
from Nature. His blindness to this difficulty is 
no doubt due to the apparent sharpness of the 


contrast in finite mind between active thought or 
will and the ideas upon which these operate. But, 
even as regards the finite mind, the abstract separa- 
tion of the activity of thinking and volition from 
the ideas which alone make thought and will con- 
crete is one which Berkeley could hardly have 
retained if he had ever come to develop his doc- 
trine of mind for its own sake. 

It is noteworthy that Berkeley’s negative philosophy or 
Immaterialism proper is represented in our own day both in 
science and in philosophy — in science by thinkers like Mach, 
in philosophy by the Immanent Philosophy of Schuppe and 
others, which rejects the Kantian thing-in-itself as Berkeley 
rejected the Lockian substratum or unknown ‘Matter,’ and 
adopts a similar identification of things with ideas. Like 
Berkeley, the Immanent Philosophy is, of course, accused of 
subjective idealism (see, e.p., the criticism of both in Volkelt’s 
Erfahrung u. Lenken, 1886, p, 121 ff.). If we take Berkeleyanism 
in a broad sense as representing some kind of identification of 
existence with consciousness or experience, the list of recent 
thinkers who show more or less strong Berkeleyan sympathies 
might be widely extended. 

(3) Psychological Theory of Visual Perception . — 
Berkeley’s New Theory of Vision is iu some ways, 
perhaps, the most brilliant of all his writings, and 
is quite unquestionably one of the most brilliant 
I monographs ever written on a psychological sub- 
ject. It is, moreover, at least as remarkable for 
its scientific method as for its philosophical power. 
The general aim of the Essay is to discriminate 
clearly from each other the specific data of sight 
and touch, and to show how visual data have 
acquired a tactual significance. Just as a printed 
page means far less to an illiterate person than to 
one who has learned to read, so the patches of 
colour which are the proper data of sight must 
have meant far less to us, before experience estab- 
lished a connexion between them and the data of 
our other senses (especially those of touch and 
movement), than they do now when that con- 
nexion has become firmly fix '».d. When we look at 
a picture of a landscape, what is actually before 
our eyes is a small flab-coloured surface, but this 
arrangement of colour is significant to us of a 
^eat expanse of country. So completely estab- 
lished is this significant character of colour 
arrangements that it is difficult for any one but a 
trained artist to eliminate the significance and 
perceive the mere colour arrangements as such. 
And in like manner it took the genius of a 
Berkeley to dissolve that established connexion 
of visual and tactual data, upon which our adult 
erception of the actual world depends, and to 
iscover the kind of way in which the connexion 
must originally have been established. The first 
problem he deals with is that of the visual per- 
ception of distance. He takes it for wanted that 
distance out from the eye is not directly perceived, 
and that our estimates of remote distance are 
plainly dependent on experience. The part of 
the problem of which no proper account had as 
yet been given was the perception of near dis- 
tances; for the mode of treatment adopted in 
geometrical optics was, as Berkeley showed, quite 
inappropriate in psychology. The question to be 
answered was, By what experience is the con- 
nexion between near distance as measured by 
movement and near distance as signified to the 
eye established? What are the signs of near 
distance which have brought about the acquired 
perception of it? Berkeley discovers three 
such signs : those which are now known as sensa- 
tions of convergence and divergence, sensations 
of accommodation, and difiusion circles. And he 
shows how, in virtue of the regular connexion of 
these sensations, on the one hand, with distinct 
or indistinct vision, and, on the other, with dis- 
tances as measured by movement, the visual object 
whose perception brings these sensations is per- 
ceived as being at the distance which the sensa- 
tions signify. E.g. if, in order to perceive an 
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object distinctly, I have to make my eyes con- 
verge, I perceive this object as nearer than that 
at which I was previously looking ; if, next, I 
have also to strain my eyes to keep it distinct, I 
perceive it as nearer again ; and if, finally, it 
nevertheless becomes blurred, I perceive it as 
quite close to the eyes. So firmly is the con- 
nexion between the specific visual perception of 
patches of colour and the acquired visual percep- 
tion of distance now established, that we find the 
greatest difficulty in discriminating between them ; 
while the sensations whose work it is to establish 
and maintain the connexion are hardly ever noticed, 
because our attention is so wholly given to what 
the sensations mean— viz. differences of distance 
—that we have none left to bestow on the sensa- 
tions themselves. Berkeley illustrates his argument 
from our experience of understanding spoken words : 

* No sooner do we hear the words of a familiar languj^e pro- 
nounced in our ears but the ideas corresponding thereto present 
themselves to our mmds ; in the very same instant the sound 
and the meaning enter the understanding : so closely are they 
united that it is not in our power to keep out the one except we 
exclude the other also. We even act in all respects as if we 
heard the very thoughts themselves. So likewise the secondary 
objects, or those which are only suggested by sight, do often 
more strongly affect us, and are more regarded, than the 
proper objects of that sense ; along with which they enter 
into the mind, and with which they have a far more strict 
connexion than ideas have with words ' {New Theory ^ § 61). 

After dealing with our acquired visual percep- 
tion of Distance, Berkeley proceeds to investigate 
in like manner, first, our acquired visual percep- 
tion of true or tactual (as distinguished from 
apparent or visual) Magnitude; and, next, our 
acquired visual perception of Situation. In the 
latter part of the Essay he ur^es, in all its breadth, 
the doctrine, already exemplified in dealing with 
Distance, Magnitude, and Situation, that the true 
data of vision and of touch, respectively, are 
radically distinct, and shows how helpless pure 
vision would have been if it had been wholly 
deprived of the aid of touch. The developed sense 
of vision is extremely rich, but its development 
depends on what it borrows from touch. It is the 
experienced connexion of purely visual data with 
tactual data that makes developed vision what it 
is. And, according to Berkeley, this experienced 
connexion is essentially an arbitrary one. E.g. it 
is a fact of experience that, as an object recedes in 
tactual space, the corresponding visual appearance 

f rows smaller ; hut the relation might just as well 
ave been precisely reversed, and in that case we 
should have interpreted decreasing visual magni- 
tude as a sign of approach instead of the opposite. 
Of course, whichever relation holds must hold con- 
sistently. If vision and touch are to correspond 
at all, their correspondence must he consistent 
throughout. But that they should correspond at 
all, and in what manner, is, so far as we can see, 
an arbitrary or contingent fact (see, e.g., § 143). 
Throughout the whole Essay, Berkeley develops 
the logical consequences of his general view with 
great acuteness and thoroughness. But he does 
not fail, on the other hand, to use such means of 
verifying his theory as offer themselves. He ap- 
plies it, for instance, to solve problems in optics, 
and also such well-known problems as those raised 
by the larger appearance of the moon at the 
horizon, and by the inversion of retinal images. 

Berkeley’s theory has been both developed and 
criticized. It left room for development, partly, 
of coui'se, because it was only a theory of the one 
sense of vision, whereas modem psychology gives 
a generalized theory of space - perception ; but 
partly, also, because it assumed (in accordance 
with the current philosophy) the atomic distinct- 
ness of sensations, and therefore treated the 
problem of perception as a problem simply of 
the combination or integration of sensations, 
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whereas in a modern psychology such as Ward’s, 
which has learned from biology to regard mind 
from the point of view of development, the pro- 
blem of perception is seen to be one of differentia- 
tion as well as of integration. And perception, 
of course, develops as a whole ; we do not, as 
Berkeley’s treatment might suggest, have tactual 
perception present in its completeness before any 
connexion with visual perception begins. 

Criticism (not unaccompanied by misunderstand- 
ing) of Berkeley’s theory has fastened mainly upon 
his account of our acquired visual perception of 
distance. It has been sought to show that the 
perception of distance is native to vision itself. 
But no genetic psychology can really afford to 
dispense with the experiences of movement of the 
body and limbs in accounting for the perception 
of space. We must not forget that, if we con- 
sider only adult or fully-developed visual percep- 
tion, we are begging the question so far as 
Berkeley is concerned. He fully admits that 
acquired visual perception of distance is, in point 
of time, immediate enough. The look and ocular 
feel, so to speak, of distance in objects is now so 
familiar to us that we are, within limits, as im- 
mediately aware of distance as of colour itself. A 
table looks to be at a certain distance just as it 
looks hard, though mere or uneducated vision could 
no more inform us of distance than of hardness. 
Recent experimental physiology has shown, how- 
ever, that, as regards adult visual perception, the 
primary factor in the (binocular) perception of the 
relatim distances of near objects is one of which 
Berkeley was not aware, viz. (in physiological 
terminology) the mechanism of corresponding points 
in the two retinse. And it has been shown that the 
perception of relative distance by means of this 
mechanism precedes, and probably sets up, move- 
ments of convergence and divergence, not con- 
versely. The question, what answers psychologic^ 
ally to the physiological mechanism, i.e. Berkeley’s 
question oi the psychological signs of distance, is 
one with which physiology is less concerned. 
Finally, it should be observed that physiological 
inheritance of nervous co-ordinations may greatly 
shorten the process of the education of vision. 

For the historical antecedents and reception of Berkeley’s 
theory of vision see Fraser’s Editorial Preface ; on the history 
of the theory of visual perception generally, Sally’s Human 
Mind, 1892, vol. ii. App. B, where reference is also made 
to the medical evidence ; for a full statement of current 
psychological views, James’s Principles of Psychology, 1891, 
ch. XX. in vol. ii. ; for the physiology of vision, chap, on ‘ Vision,' 
by Eivers, in vol. ii. of Text-hook of Physiology, ed. Schafer, 
1900. On the more philosophical questions of the ‘arbi- 
trarmess* of visual signs, and the relative importance of vision 
and touch in our perception of the external world, there are soma 
illuminating remarks in the chapter on the Theory of Vision, 
bk. i. ch, xn., m Grote’s Exploratio Philosophica, pt. ii., 1900. 

Literature,— Fraser’s Complete Works qf Berkeley is now 
in its second edition (4 vols., Oxford, 1901) ; his Life and 
Letters of Berkeley (Oxford, 1871) contains also an important 
chapter on the Philosophy of Berkeley ; it is supplemented by 
a smaller biography, Berkeley 2, 1899, m Philos- Classics, based 
in part on new materials. 

As regards Berkeley’s metaphysics, the criticisms of Reid 
Intellectual Powers (in vol. i. of Hamilton’s ed. of his works), 
Essay ii. chs. x. xi., are classical in their way ; Green, in the 
General Introd, to his ed. of Hume (reprinted in Green’s TTorAjs, 
vol. i., 1886), § 168 flf., treats Berkeley only as preparing the way 
for Hume’s completer empiricism ; J. S. Mill's essay in Dis- 
sertations, vol. iv., 1875, and the chapters on the ‘ Psychological 
Theory of the Belief in Matter,* in his Exam, of Sir W. Hamilton's 
Phifm. (third, 1867, and later editions), chs. xi. xii. and 
Appendix, are interesting for their points of difference from, as 
weu as of identity with, Berkeley’s theory ; a brief review of 
the English psychology of external perception in Croom- 
Robertson’s Elements of General Philosophy (1896), pp. 154- 
180, is useful ; in addition to the histones of philosophy see 
Lyon’s HldAalisme m Angleterre au xviiie silcle (Pans, 1888), 
and Adamson’s Development of Modem Philosophy (1903), 
vol. i. pp. 124-132 and 250 f. ; for other literature see DPkP, 
vol. iii. pt. i. (1905) pp. 120-122, or Ueberweg-Heinze’s Gesch. 
d. PhUos.^^ iii. (lOO*?) p. 172 f.; Ueberweg’s own German tr. of 
the Principles is useful for the ranniug criticism given in the 
notes. H. Barker. 
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BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX.— Life.- 
Bernard was born at Fontaines, two miles from 
Dijon, in 1090 (not 1091 ; see Vacandard, Vie de 
S, Bernard i i. 1). His father, Tescelin (t^Apr. 
1117, at Clairvaux), was a knight of experience, 
gentle but brave, of high birth ; his mother, Alith 
or Alice of Montbard, was of saintly character (for 
Bernardos noble descent see the ‘ diatribe * by P. F. 
Chifflet, 1660, PL clxxxv. 1383-1642). Such was 
Bernard’s commanding will that, when (1112) at 
the age of 22 he determined to become a monk, he 
persuaded thirty young noblemen, including his 
brothers, to enter with him the most austere monas- 
tery of Europe, the famous Citeaux {PL clxxxv. 237), 
founded 16 years previously by Robert of Molesme 
(tMay 1110), and governed, after Robert had been 
forced to return to his original monastery (1099), 
by the real founder, Stephen Harding of Sherborne 
in Dorset (t28th March 1134; for his life see 
BNBy xxiv. 333). In 1115, as Citeaux had grown 
too big, Bernard was selected by Stephen as the 
leader, or abbot, of a third colony of twelve sent 
out from Citeaux to found a new home. Bernard 
struck out for the plateau of Langres in Champagne, 
and there (25th June 1115), in a wild valley called 
Wormwood, watered by the Aube, he built a rude 
wooden structure, with chapel, dormitory, and 
refectory under one roof, long afterwards pre- 
served by the veneration of Cistercians (see Joseph 
Meglinger’s description of a visit to it in May 1667 ; 
Meglinger, Jtin, Cist in PL clxxxv. 1608), To this 
rude structure Bernard gave the name of Clairvaux 
(i,e. Clara Vallis, ‘ Brightdale,’ vice Wormwood, 
Vallis A bsinthialis, PL clxxxv- 241). Here the dis- 
cipline and asceticism was of the strictest, and for a 
time Bernard’s health was impaired. But the abbey 
speedily grew in numbers, so that in 1118 it sent out 
its first colony to Trois Fontaines near Chalons. 

In 1119 Bernard began his correspondence, his 
first efforts showing abundant vigour but little of 
the later skill. His activity^ was indefatigable, 
and his fame and influence rapidly grew. Miracles 
were assigned to him, especially the gift of prophecy 
(for the contemporary evidence on this matter see 
PL clxxxv. 252-7, 262, 333-50 ; and, above all, the 
astonishing diary of Hermann, bp, of Constance 
in 1446, in PL clxxxv. 374 ff.). At the Synod of 
Troyes (Jan. 1128) his powerfiil advocacy gave the 
Knights Templars their real start, tfiough the 
Rule of the Templars, commonly assigned to him 
(Bouquet, Eecueil, xiv. 232), is by a later hand, at 
any rate in parts (Labb6, Gone, xxi. 360 ; Mabillon, 
Op. Bern, ii. 543, in PL clxxxii. 919). His de Laude 
novae militice ad milites Templi was written about 
five years later, between 1132 and 1136. Though 
short, it is rhetorical and somewhat weak (in PL 
clxxxii. 922 ff.). At the same Synod of Troyes he 
procured the deposition of the bp. of Verdun. For 
this he was denounced to Rome as a meddler, and 
received a bitter letter of rebuke from the Roman 
chancellor, Cardinal Haimerich (Ep, 48). 

With the death of Honorius li, (14th Feb, 1130) 
Bernard’s European fame began. In the schism 
which followed, Bernard’s voice at the Council of 
Etampes (1130 ; for the date see Vacandard, op. eit 
i, 291 n.) secured for Innocent II., whose hurried 
election, though prior to that of his rival the 
Jewish Pierleoni (Anacletus n,), had been most 
irregular, the support of the French clergy (Labb6, 
Cone. xxi. 441-4) ; and a few months later, at 
Chartres (Jan. 1131 ; see Vacandard, op. eit. i. 303), 
the allegiance of Henry i. of England, in spite of 
the fact that the English clergy were leaning to the 
anti-pope Anacletus (PL clxxxv. 271). In conse- 
quence, Innocent showered immunities on the 
Cistercians, to the disgust of Clugny, and on his 
return to Italy in 1132 (from which he had fled al- 
most immediately after his election) took with him 


Bernard, to whose exertions and letters (Bern. Epp. 
128 ff.) he owed no small part of his growing 
recognition. In 1135 Bernard returned to Clair- 
vaux and set about the re-building of the abbey 
in a more convenient place (PL clxxxv. 283-6)- 
In this year we date also the preaching of the first 
23 Sermonesin Cantica (Bern. Epp. 153-4 j Vacan- 
dard, op. eit. i. 471). In 1137, as the schism in 
Italy, under the lead of the Norman Roger, whom 
Anacletns had crowned as the first king of SicOy, 
was still disturbing the Church, Bernard once 
more journeyed there. The death of Anacletus 
(25th Jan. 1138), and Innocent’s reco^ition in 
Rome, left Bernard the virtual pope of Christendom, 
though not without opposition from the cardinals 
(see below, re Gilbert de la Porr^e) ; and with 
the election of Eugenius III. (15th Feb. 1145), a 
Cistercian monk and pnpil of Bernard, the ideas 
of Clairvaux became supreme. 

In 1145 Bernard was called upon by Eugenius III. 
to preach the second Crusade at Vezelay (Easter, 
31st March 1146). He was afterwards deputed to 
preach the same in Germany ; and as a result of his 
meeting with the Emperor (IJonrad ni. at Speyer, 
the reluctant monarch, overcome by Bernard’s 
eloquence, took the cross (27th Dec. 1146). On 
the failure of the first expedition, Bernard and 
Suger planned a second, and at a Council at 
Chartres (7th May 1150; for the date of this 
Council, which Mabillon, Baronins, Morison, and 
others put in 1146, see Vacandard, op. cit. ii. 428-33) 
Bernard was actually elected commander-in-chief-— 
an office which he refused (Bern. Ep. 256). In his 
last years Bernard suffered much pain and dis- 
appointment. The misfortunes or the second 
Crusade were laid at his door. He was saddened 
by the death of his friend, the abbot Suger 
(13th Jan. 1152). He died five weeks after 
Eugenius, on 20th Aug. 1163, and was buried at 
Clairvaux. He was canonized by Alexander ill., 
15th Jan. 1174 (PL clxxxv. 622), while Dante’s 
references (Par. xxxL) show the regard in which 
he was universally held. When in 1793 Clairvaux 
was turned into a glass factory and the tombs 
broken up, Bernard’s bones were distributed as 
relics to surrounding churches (PL clxxxv, 1697). 

2 . Character and place in history.— The char- 
acter of St. Bernard has already been sketched 
in vol. i. p. 16 (s.v. Abelard). His marvellous 
energy, in spite of bodily weakness (see the list of 
his journeys in Vacandard, op. cit. ii. App. D), and 
his power as a ruler of men wOl be apparent from 
the preceding outlines of his life, ms personal 
magnetism, as we see from the Life written by 
William of St. Thierry (c. 12 in PX clxxxv. 258), 
was extraordinary, and no doubt, in part, gave 
rise to the innumerable tales of his miraculous gifts 
(see above). Equally important was his fear- 
lessness. In his personal humility amid all exalta- 
tion he proved himself a true saint, as also in the 
passion and depth of his piety. 

The importance of St. Bernard as the virtual 
pope of his age cannot be exaggerated. For a 
few years the centre of Christendom was trans- 
ferred from Rome to Clairvaux. His influence 
was generally on the side of the angels, though 
deduction must be made for his passion as a heresy- 
hunter (see below), and for a certain impatience of 
contradiction, which leads him at times into 
arrogant writing and action (e.g. his dispute with 
the gentle Peter the Venerable of Clugny with 
reference to the bishopric of Langres [Bernard, 
Epp. 166-87, with which cf. Peter of Clugny, 
Ep, i. 29], which resulted in the election of a 
prior of (jlairvaux, a kinsman of Bernard). At 
times his restless vigilance shows a tendency to 
lead him into meddling with matters that did not 
concern him, probably, as in the case of William 
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Fitzberbert, archbp. of York, through the appeal to 
him of Cistercians looking to Clairvaux as their head. 

St. Bernard was the last great founder of the 
older forms of monasticism. Through his influence 
the Cistercian order spread into every land. 
Within his lifetime no fewer than 160 Cistercian 
monasteries were founded, chiefly through his pres- 
tige and influence ; of these 68 were filiations of 
Clairvaux (see lists in Janauschek, Orig* Cist, 
vol. i., Vienna, 1877 ; Vacandard, O'p, cit, ii. App. 
C). In England especially, the influence of the 
Cistercians was very great. Introduced at Waver- 
ley in Surrey in 1128, they soon established their 
homes in every part of the country , especially in the 
wilder parts of Yorkshire {Eng, Hist, Bev, [1893] pp. 
625-76 : ‘The Settlement of the Cistercians in Eng- 
land,’ by Miss Cooke ; see also article Monasticism 
for the distinguishing features of the Cistercians). 

3. St. Bernard’s theological disputes.—The 
influence of Bernard as a theologian was always 
thrown against all change or progress. He was 
the last of the Fathers, as Abelard was the first of 
the Schoolmen. In his antagonism to all that 
Abelard represented (on which see Abelard, vol. i. 

16; to the authorities there cited add, for 

.C. views, Vacandard, AHlavd^ sa lutU avec S, 
Bernard, Paris, 1881) Bernard was the refuge of a 
reactionary school destined to be swept away by 
the rise of Scholasticism. In later years his 
hatred of heresy became almost a monomania. 
As his contemporary, Otto of Freising, tells us : | 

‘ Bernard was, from the fervour of his Christian religion, as ! 
jealous as from his habitual meekness he was in some measure 
credulous ; so that he held in abhorrence those who trusted in 
the wisdom of this world and were too much attached to 
human reasonings ; and if anything alien to the Christian faith 
were said to him in reference to them he readily gave ear to it* 
(*de Gest. Friderici,’ i. 47, in Pertz, MQE xx. 876). 

Hence a want of fairness in dealing not only with 
Abelard— this perhaps was natural, for the two 
men were diametrically opposed— but also with 
Gilbert de la Porr4e. 

The struggle of Gilbert and Bernard has been told us on 
Bernard’s side by his secretary, Geoffrey of Auxerre in his 
Libellua eontra Gilbert, Porret. (PL clxxxv. 696 ff.), and in his 
Epistola de Condemnatione, written forty years later to Henry 
(not ‘ Albinus,’ as Mabillon, Migne, and other editors ; see Hist. 
Litt. de la Prance, xiv. 339 n.), cardinal bp. of Albano. This 
Ep. is in PL clxxxv. 687 ff. It is this version that is followed 
in the Acta Sanctorum (Aug. iv. c. 41) by R.O. writers in 
general, and by Cotter Morison, op. dt. But the publication 
of the Eistona Pontifical^ (written in 1163, first published in 
1868 by W. Arndt in MGE xx. 617-46) of John of Salisbury 
(t Oct. 1180, for whom see DNB xxix. 439), who was present dur- 
ing the trial, has shown us the inaccuracy and bias of Geoffrey. 
A more impartial statement is given us by Otto of Freising 
(de Gest, Friderici, i. cc. 66-7). 

Gilbert, who was born at Poitiers about 1076, was trained 
under Bernard of Chartres and Anselm of Laon. After lectur- 
ing on theology at Paris, he retired, as bishop, to Poitiers 
(1141), possibly as the result of Abelard’s condemnation at Sens 
(see vol. i. p. 16). He died in 1154. His de Sex Principiis, a 
supplement to the Categories of Aristotle (ed. Venice, 1489), was 
the recognized mediaeval text-book on which Albert the Great 
and other schoolmen wrote extensive commentaries. By his 
continuation of Anselm of Laon’s continuation of Walafrid 
Strabo’s Glossa Ordinaria he became a joint-author of the 
current mediaeval notes on the Bible (R. L. Poole, Illustrations 
of Hist, of Med. Thought, 1884, p. 136 n. ; for Gilbert’s philo- 
sophical position, see Ueberweg, i. 399). 

Gilbert, who, according to John of Salisbury, 

‘ was a monk of the clearest intellect and of the 
widest reading, in literajy culture surpassed by 
none’ (Eistona Font, viii, 522), had published 
a commentary on the de Trinitate (a collection 
of treatises first printed at Basel in 1570, currently 
assigned to Boethius, but proved spurious by 
F. Nitzsch, Das System des Boethius, Berlin, 
1860). In this Commentar, m Botth,, Gilbert, 
by distinguishing ‘God’ from ‘Deity,’ in which 
last he found the universal that his realism 
demanded, had laid such stress on the absolute 
unity of the Trinity as almost to exclude the 
existence within it of a Trinity, except as ex- 
ternal, non-essential, and merely formal (see Poole, 


op, cit, 179 ff. ; or, more fully, Lipsius in Ersch 
and Gruber’s AllgemeineEncyh, [1858] Ixvii. 209 ff.). 
His obscure statements led his archdeacons to 
lodge charges with Eugenius III., and to the 
attack of Bernard, first in a Synod at Paris (1147), 
then in an adjourned Council at Kheims (March 
1148), where among the advocates for the prosecu- 
tion we find Theobald, archbp. of Canterbury, 
and Thomas Becket. On the other side we find 
the sympathies of the cardinals ; the struggle, in 
fact, m one of its aspects, was a conflict between 
the prelates of England and France and the 
cardinals, ‘with the object of forcing the Apostolic 
See to follow Bernard’ (John of Salisbury, op, cit, 
ix. 523 ff. ; on the complicated politics which led 
the English to this support 01 Bernard see K. 
Norgate, Angevin Kings, i. 363 ff.). The issue was 
a compJete failure for Bernard. When Eugenina 
proposed that Gilbert’s commentary shomd he 
handed over to him that he might erase whatever 
was needful, Gilbert claimed that it was his own 
duty to erase what was amiss — a declaration re- 
ceived with loud applause by the cardinals. The 
Council ended witn the Pope’s mysterious ruling 
‘ that the essence of God should not be predicated in 
the sense of the ablative case only, but also of the 
nominative’ (OttoFreis. op, cit, i. 56 f.), and Gilbert 
returned ‘with his honour unabated to his own 
diocese’; for Geoffrey’s statement of Gilbert’s re- 
cantation (FL clxxxv. 597) is, as John of Salisbury 
shows (Hist, Font, xi. xii. 525 if.), an exaggeration. 

Bernard’s other theological controversies may he 
briefly dismissed. In his attack upon Abelard at 
Sens (1141, not 1140 ; see Deutsch, Die Synode v. 
Sens, Berlin, 1880) he came into conflict with 
Abelard’s pupil--‘ Goliath’s armour-bearer,’ as 
Bernard calls him — Arnold of Brescia (see ‘Ar- 
noldists,’ s,v. Sects [Christian]). But, beyond 
writing vehement letters demanding his expulsion 
from Zurich, Bernard had little to do with this 
twelfth-century Mazzini (Bern. Epp, 195 f., 243 f. ; 
Vacandard, Bevue des Quest, Eistor, 1884, 52-114). 

St. Bernard also came into conflict with the 
Henricians, so called from a monk, Henry of 
Lausanne, of whom we first hear as preaching at 
Le Mans in 1116. With many of Henry’s ascetic 
and disciplinary views Bernard would, probably, 
have agreed, but in the South of France the people 
welcomed the doctrines as an excuse for spoiling 
the Church. At the instance of the Papal legate 
Alheric, Bernard (June 1145; for date see Va- 
candard, Vie de S, Bern, ii. 217 n., 223 n.) preached 
at Albi, the centre of the disorder, with some suc- 
cess, which became complete when his opponent 
Henry refused St. Bernard’s challenge to a disputa- 
tion. The discredited Henry was captured and 
brought in chains before his bishop (1146), and, pro- 
bably, died in prison (Vacandard, op, cit, ii. 233 n.). 

[For St. Bernard and the Henriciana see Bern, Ep. 241, also 
Vitae in PL clxxxv. 311, 427; ‘Acta Hildeberti Oenoman.’ in 
Bouquet, RecueU, xii. 647-61, 664.] 

On the side of tolerance, we must note Bernard’s 
defence of the Jews of the Rhineland in 1146 
against the murderous, attacks of the priest Rudolph 
(Bern. Ep. 366 ; Otto Freis. op, cit, i. 37 ; and, for a 
Jewish contemporary account, the Chronicle of 
Joseph hen Meir [tr. by C. H. F, Bialloblotzky, 
London, 1835]). His tolerance in this matter is in 
notable opposition to his contemporaries, e.g, Peter 
the Venerable, Epp. iv. 36 {FL clxxxix. 366). 

4. Writings and place as a thinker and theo- 
logian. —Bernard’s writings may be classified as 
follows 

(i.) Epistles.— B emsudi 8 Letters, of which about 
450 appear to be genuine (in FL clxxxii.), reveal 
the width of his influence and the range of hia 
activities. They deal with all the afiairs of the 
times, from the most spiritual matters through all 
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the tangled diplomacy of Church and State down 
to a theft of pigs. In their constant interest in 
current events they are a great contrast to the 
letters of Anselm (see voL i. p. 558), and reveal the 
fundamental differences of the two authors. The 
eloquence of the letters is, at times, of a very high 
order, and they are of considerable value for the 
history of the period, as is his Fiia Malachim, 
written in 1149 for contemporary Ireland. 

(ii.) Devotional and EORTATORY.^Of these 
the most important are ; — 

{a) The de ComideTatione^ in 5 books (PLclxxxii. 
727 ff), composed by Bernard in the leisure moments 
of many years, but published at intervals (book ii. 
in 1150, book hi. in 1152 ; see the references in iii. 
c. 5, § 20) in the evil days which followed the return 
of the second Crusade [de Consid, ii. c. 1). The 
book is dedicated to Pope Eugenius IH, * Con- 
sideration’ was treated by Bernard under four 
heads : (1) concerning oneself, (2) concerning the 
things which are under one, (3) concerning the 
things around one, (4) concerning the things above. 
In this last we see his Mysticism. But the work, 
though full of shrewd moral reflexions, owes its 
chief interest to its discursive treatment of other 
topics, esgecially the matter of Papal appeals (de 
Consid, iii. c. 2) and other abuses. Bernard held 
that the reformation of the Church must begin 
with the sanctity of its head. Its plain speaking 
has made the work a favourite weapon with Pro- 
testant controversialists, e,g. E. Brown, Fasciculm 
rerum Expetendarum et Fugiendarum ( 1690). But, 
in spite of its anti-ultramontanism (cf. iii. 1, 2), it 
has also formed a manual for Popes. Pius v. had 
it read aloud to him daily. 

(5) The de Moribus et Officio Episcoporum, 
written about 1126 to Archhp. Henry of Sens, 
and the Sermo de Conversione ad Clericos (both 
in FL clxxxii.) contain much plain speaking on 
the vices of the clergy and the need of reform. 

(c) The Sermones de tempore [FL clxxxiii. 35-360), 
de Sanctis (ih. 359-536), SAxdide Diver sis (ih, 537-748). 
The oratory of St. Bernard, though not perhaps of 
the highest order (see a criticism in Vacandari 
op. cit. i. ch. 16), was remarkable for its effects (e.g. 
crusades), and in its * converting ’ power, especially 
using ^ conversion ’ in the technical monastic sense. 
[A remarkable instance of this is given in the 
Exordium mag. Cisteroiense^ ii. 13, in FL clxxxv. 
423 ; other instances in Csesar Heisterbach, Dial. 
Miraculorum (ed. Cologne, 1851), bk. i.] 

(d) The de Gratia et Libero Arbitrio [PL clxxxii. 
1001 ff, written before 1128, see Ep. 52). Ber- 
nard’s recognition of prevenient grace as the source 
of all the good in man had appeared to an auditor 
to be an eulogium of grace at the expense of human 
merit and activity. Bernard therefore drew up an 
account of the relation of grace and freewill. He 
claims for man after his Fall formal freedom as his 
distinguishing feature, without which there could 
be no imputation of guilt, and which must consent 
to the grace which awakens it. But ‘ the begin- 
ning of our salvation comes from God, neimer 
through U5 nor with us,’ in a* constraining influence 
stimulating voluntary consent. In the union of 
the two lies ‘ merit.*^ But his hard Augustinian 
doctrine of original sin leads him into the usual 
difficulties, not lessened by his strong evangelical 
stress upon God’s mercy as our sole * merit ’ (e.g. 
Serm. in fest. omn. Sanct. i. 11, PL clxxxiii. 459 : 
‘ Sed quid potest esse omnis iustitia nostra coram 
Deo ? ’ etc., or in Oanticay xxii. 11, in Pi, ih. 883), 
being combined with the usual mediaeval and 
monastic conceptions. 

(iii.) Mystioal.-^TL.^ most important of Ber- 
nard’s mystical writings are his Homilies on the 
Song of Solomon (Sermones in Cantica Canticorum^ 
FL clxxxiii, 780 ff. ). To this we must add the later 


sections of the de Consideratione. Of this series, 
begun in 1135, 86 had been finished before his 
death. They were actually preached to the monks 
of Clairvaux, and still bear the signs of interrup- 
tions and other local circumstances (cf. Nos, 26 and 
47, § 8). Cant, iii. 1, where Bernard left off, was 
thus a favourite starting-place for later imitators. 
[The continuation by the Cistercian abbot Gilbert 
(t before 1202) of Swineshead Abbey, Lincolnshire, 
is in Migne, FL clxxxiv. cols. 1-251.] 

* The great importance of Bernard in the history of Mysticism 
does not lie in the speculative side of his teaching, in which ha 
depends almost entirely upon Augustine. His great achieve- 
ment was to recall devout and loving contemplation to the 
image of the crucified Christ, and to found that worship of our 
Saviour as the “Bridegroom of the Soul,” which in the next 
centuries inspired so much fervid devotion and lyrical sacred 
poetry ' (W. A Inge, Christian Mysticism [1899], 140 n.), 

Bernard thus gave to the romantic, not to say 
erotic, side of Mysticism a great stimulus. It is 
true that he always speaks of the Church and not 
the individual as the bride of Christ, but the 
enforced celibacy of monasticism soon led to the 
transference to the individual of the luscious 
language of the Canticles (Inge, op. cit. App. D). 
The symbolism and allegorism of Bernard’s methods 
of Scripture interpretation was, of course, no new 
thing, and in the Christian Church was chiefly due 
to the influence of Origen (see voL i. p. 315). In 
his Sermones de Diversis, No. 92 (in pL clxxxiii. 
714), Bernard gives a threefold interpretation of 
Scripture — historical, moral or figurative, and 
mystical. This is further expanded in his Serm. 
in Cantica, No. 23 (FL, ih. 884 ff.), with a special 
panegyric of the vision of God which the mystical 
interpretation gives (op. cit, 893). The mysticism 
of Bernard is really not systematic, but the out- 
come of his persuasion that faith receives all truth 
* wrapped up ’ (mvolutum). All that reason can do 
is to add clearness, a certain strictly limited 
measure of unwrapping ; for the highest knowledge 
is that which comes neither by intellectus nor by 
opinio, but by intuition or spiritual vision. Of this 
there are three steiges—-consideratio dispensativa, 
cestimativa, and speculativa, in which last con- 
sideratio becomes identical with contemplatio (de 
Consid. V. 1-4 ; Serm. in Cant. v. 4, Iii, 4, 5). 

We see the same mystical principles in his de 
Diligendo Deo (FL clxxxii. 974 ff.). God is the 
! ground and cause of a love in which there are four 
stages (op. cit. cc. 8, 15). The first stage is carnal 
I love, in which the man loves himself, Tne second is 
I a love of God which is selfish, inasmuch as it is due 
I to suffering and experience. In the third stage he 
I loves God for God’s own sake. In the fourth stage 
the spirit, ‘ intoxicated by the Divine love, wholly 
forgets itself, becoming nothing in itself, and be- 
coming one spirit with Him.’ To be thus affected 
is to be deified (‘ sic affici deificari est,’ op. cit. § 28, 
and cf, Ep. 107, 5 [the expression is a favourite 
with later mystics]) — the annihilation of self ‘in 
the immense sea of a luminous eternity * (§ 30). 

(iv.) Poetical. — Much doubt has been cast upon 
the authorship of the hymns usually assigned to 
Bernard, but by none more than by Mabillon, who 
pointed out [Op. Bern, v, 891) that the Cistercians 
‘ denied themselves the use of metrical forms ’ (see 
the statement of Nicholas de Clairvaux, Ep. 15, in 
Bib. Max. Pat. xxi,); nor is the ascription to 
Bernard of very early date. That Bernard com- 
posed some hymns and had some distinction as a 
plain chantist is acknowledged, hut he tells us 
himself that he ‘ neglected metre that he might 
pay more attention to sense ’ [Bern. Ep. 398, 3 ; 
the Tonale (FL clxxxii. 1151 ff.) owes more to his 
disciples than to himself (Vacandard, op. cit. ii. 
101-5)]. The arguments of Trench and others, that 
‘ if Bernard did not write them, it is not easy to 
guess who could,’ are therefore of little value, more 
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especially as Trench owns the ‘ general ascription 
to Bernard of any poems of merit, belonging to that 
period, whereof the authorship was uncertain. ’ The 
Salve, mundi salutare, an address in 350 lines to 
the various limbs of Christ on the cross, shows the 
influence of his erotic mysticism (see above, p. 532*^). 
The section ad faciem, * 0 sacred head once 
wounded ’ {Salve, caput cruentatum), is in all hymn- 
books. The Juhilus rhythmicus de nomine Jesu, 
ori^nally in 42 stanzas (earliest MS, 12th cent., in 
Bodleian ; the other stanzas in printed edd. have 
not been traced earlier than 15th cent. ; see J, 
Mearns, in Julian, Diet, Hymn, 586), is beautiful 
throughout, in spite of a certain lack of progress 
in the thought. The translations of the 1st,, 2nd, 
3rd, and 5th stanzas [Jesu, dulcis memoria; E. 
Caswall (t 1828), ‘ Jesu, the very thought of Thee’ ; 
for other versions see Julian, are in all hymn- 
books. It is interesting to note that this hymn 
was specially arranged by the mystic Henry Suso 
(t 1365) as an office for the daily use of the Friends 
of God. The author, who was probably not St. 
Bernard, but one of his school, had certainly 
adopted his style and thought (see Bern. Serm, de 
Div, iv. § 1, ‘Bonus es, domine, animae quserenti 
te,’ etc.). 

Literature.— i. Life of St. Bernard.— (a) Sources.— We 
gain our best knowledge of Bernard from a study of his volum- 
inous Letters [supra § 4 (i.)] A critical edition of their order 
is much needed. Contemporary biographies of value were 
written by (i) William of St. Thierry about 1145 (in PL clxxxv. 
226 ff.), and continued after William’s death by Arnold of 
Bonne val (t c. 1166), near Chartres (PL ib. 267 fif.), to whom 
Bernard had written from his death-bed (Ep, 310); (ii) his 
secretary Geoffrey, who succeeded him as abbot of Clairvaux 
(PL clxxxv. 302 ff.); (lii) Alain (t 1182), bp. of Auxerre 
(PL clxxxv. 470 ff.). To the above we must add (iv) Liber 
Miraculorum (in PL clxxxv. 1278 ff.) of the Spanish monk 
Herbert of Clairvaux, much of which is legendary ; as is also 
(v) the Vita Bemardi of John the Hermit (in PL clxxxv. 633. 
John the Hermit is unknown, unless he be identical, as 
Vacandard, op. cit. i. xliv, suggests, with the prior of Clairvaux, 
c. 1180) ; (vi) the Exordium Magnum Ordinis Cisterciensis 
(in PL clxxxv. 996 ff.), written between 1206 and 1221 adds little 
of value. 

(b) Modem Lives.— Ot these we may mention the Life in the 
Acta Sanctorum (Aug. iv. d, 20); the general preface by 
Mabiilon to his editions (see infra); Aug, Neander, Der 
heiltge Bernhard, 1813, 1848, 1868, also 2 vols. ed. S. M. Deutsch, 
Gotha, 1889, Eng. tr. by M, Wrench, 1843 [Neander has also 

S 'ven a full treatment of the theology in his Church History ] ; 

. Huffer, Per heilige B. von Clairvaux, Munster, 1886, and 
‘Die Anfange des zweiten Kreuzzugs,’ m Hist. Jahrb. 1887; 
M. T. Ratisbonne, Hist, de S. Bernard et son sibcle, 1848 
(many later edd.). This last uncritical work has been 
largely used by the somewhat rhetorical but sympathetic 
R. S. Storrs, Bernard of Clairvaux, 1892. Probably the best 
life in English, though full allowance must be made for its 
angle of vision, is J. C. Morison, St. Bernard, 1868 (many later 
edd.). The fullest and best life, apart from its ultramontane 
standpoint, is E. Vacandard, Vie de S. Bernard, Paris, 1895, 
To this add his early studies, S. Bernard Orateur, Bouen, 
1877, and Abelard, sa lutte avee S. Bernard, Paris, 1881. 
Kugler, Analekten 2. Gesch. des zweit. Kreuzzugs, Tubingen, 
1878 and 1882, and Neue Analekten, 1885, should not be over- 
looked. For a complete bibliography of Bernard, see L. 
Jauauschek, Bibliographia Bemardina, Vienna, 1891. 

ii. Tir£0i0t7F.— To the well-known works of Harnack, Loofs, 
Seeberg, and W. R, Inge (Christian Mysticism, 1899), add 
Dieckhoff, Justin, Augustin, Bernhard und Luther, Leipzig, 
1882. 

hi. Editions.— USS of Bernard abound (see Potthast, s.v.), 
and testify to his hold on the Middle Ages. Some of his Sermons 
were printed at Strassburg as early as 1472 ; and his Epistles at 
Brussels, by the Brothers of the Common Life, in 1481. The 
first fairly complete ed. of his works is by Andrew Bocard, 
Pans, 1508. This was followed by the more complete Lyons 
ed. of 1620 and many others (e.g. 1615, 1547, 1666, 1572, 1586, 
1601, 1609). These were superseded by the able ed. of J. M. 
Horst, 1641, 1667, on which J. Mabiilon based his standard ed. 
(2 vols., 1667, 1690, 1719, 1839). The ed. of 1719 is that reprinted 
m Migne, PL vols. clxxxiL-v. A new critical ed. of many of the 
Sermons was brought out by Janauschek, Xenia Bemardina, 
Vienna, 1891. A more critical ed. of Letters and Works is much 
needed. A complete tr. into French by A. Ravelet, 1865, is in 
progress ; also by Charpentier, Pans, 1873, in 8 vols. Many 
of the works and all the Epistles have been translated into Eng. 
by S. J. Eales, 4 vols., 1889-96 (with Introduction and Life). 
Add also M. C. and C. Patmore, On the Love of God, 1881. 
The de Consideratione is m Goldast, Monarchia Rom. Imperii, 
Hanover, 1612, ii. 68 ff. H. WORKMAN. 


BEROSUS (or BEROSSOS).— A ChaldseaB 
priest in the temple of Bel (Marduk) at Babylon, 
who is said by Eusebius (Ohronicon, 5. 8) and 
Tatian (Oratio ad Grmcos) to have been a con- 
temporary of Alexander the Great, and to have 
lived into the reign of Antioehus Soter. He 
compiled in Greek a History of Babylonia, which, 
unfortunately, like the correspondmg work of 
Manetho in Egypt, has perished, and is known to 
us only by fragmentary quotations from Alexander 
Polyhistor and Apollodorus, preserved by Eusebius 
and George the Syncellus. Josephus (c. Apion, i. 
19 f. ) seems to have been acquainted with the 
original work of Berosus. 

According to Alexander Polyhistor (see Cory, 
Ancient Fragments, 1832), he wrote the historical 
account of fifteen myriads of years, the history 
of the heavens and of the sea, of kings and their 
memorable actions, and of the generations of 
mankind and their civil polity. His History pro- 
fessed to begin with creation, and was carried 
down to his ovm time. It first described a state 
of chaos, presided over by the female monster 
Titoat, who was encountered and slain by the god 
Marduk, and whose overthrow was succeedfed by the 
creation of the heavens and the earth. Berosus 
then gives a chronology of the Babylonian king- 
dom. Only a part of this has come down to 
us, and that in a condition which makes it in 
parts almost unintelligible. The difficulty of 
re-constructing his system is increased by the 
fact that the lists which he copied from the 
cuneiform originals have been mutilated by his 
abbreviators, and have suffered still further at 
the hands of those who copied the abbreviated 
lists. The most probable reconstruction is that of 
A. von Gutschmid, which is here given, 

10 kings before the Flood, 432,000 years. 

1st Dynasty : 86 Chaldseans . . 34,091 years. 

Ilnd „ 8 Medes ... 224 years, b.c. 2460-2226 

Illrd „ 11 Chaldseans . . 248 „ „ 2226-1977 

IVth „ 49 Chaldseans . . 458 „ „ 1977-1519 

Vth „ 9 Arabians. . . 245 „ „ 1518-1273 

Vlth „ 45 Chaldseans . , 626 „ „ 1273- 747 

Vllth „ 8 Assyrians . . 121 „ „ 746- 626 

VII Ith „ 6 Chaldseans . . 87 ,, ,, 625- 638 

It has been pointed out by Brandis (Eerum 
Assyriarum tempera emendata, p. 17) and Gut- 
schmid [op. cit. infra) that the post-diluvian period 
of 36,000 years has been adjusted to coincide with 
an astrological period during which the gods had 
granted glory and independence to the Chaldseans, 
and which terminated with the capture of Babylon 
by Cyrus. 

The latter part of Berosus’s historical statement 
has not survived except in detached fragments which 
have been preserved by Josephus, Eusebius, and 
the Syncellus. One fragment concerning Nahon- 
assar (B.c. 747?) states that the Chaldseans were 
acquainted with astronomy only from his time 
onwards, because he destroyed all previous records. 
There are also fragments concerning the reigns of 
Nahopolassar and Nebuchadrezzar — the death of 
Nabopoiassar, the succession of Nebuchadrezzar and 
his adornment of Babylon — and about the succes- 
sion of Chaldsean kings after Nebuchadrezzar, 
ending with the capture of Nabonidus by Cyrus, 

In comparing his work with the Babylonian and 
Assyrian inscriptions, it is somewhat difficult to 
arrive at any definite result on account of the 
deficiency of exact dates on both sides. In the 
absence of more satisfactory information, the list 
of Berosus must be taken as a provision^ frame- 
work for Babylonian chronology, as the lists of 
Manetho are taken in Egyptian chronolo^, but 
with less confidence in the case of Berosus. feecent 
discoveries indicate, on the whole, his trust-worthi- 
ness so far as regards the fact that his work 
actually represents the sources from which it pro- 
fesses to have been drawn; e,g. his account of 



the Deluge agrees even in details with the cunei- 
form text. No confidence, however, can be re- 
posed in the numbers allotted to his dynasties. 
In his antediluvian dynasty one or two names 
can be recognized with some difficulty as being 
possible variants of some of those which occur in 
the inscriptions, the last two kings — the name 
of the first of whom, Otiartes, has been suggested 
by Lenormant to be a con'uption of Obartes, 
who appears in the inscriptions as Ubaratutu ; 
while the name of the second, Xisuthros, may 
be Khasisatra, or Atrakhasis, the Sitnapisti of 
the Gilgamesh legend. His third dynasty, con- 
sisting of eleven kings, seems to correspond with 
that traced by G. Smith, and suspected by Sayce 
to be of Arabian origin. The most prominent king 
in it is the famous gammurabi (b.c, 2130). His 
Arabian dynasty, according to Sayce, appears to be 
the Kassite dynasty of the inscriptions ; and if so, 
both the title and the figures of 9 kings and 245 years 
must be corrupt, since 36 Kassite kings are known, 
covering a period of 576 years. Minor dynasties 
seem to have been either run together or omitted 
altogether from Berosus’s lists, as a broken tablet 
which once contained a complete list of Baby- 
lonian monarchs arranged in aynasties introduces 
a number of very short ones. This arrangement 
or omission may have been the work of Polyhistor 
or his copyists. 

Apart from the chronological value of his work, 
the main interest of Berosus^s Eistory lies in the 
fragments of the ancient cosmogonic myths of 
Babylon which he has preserved. The chief of 
these are the legend of Ti§.mat and Marduk (Bel 
and the Dragon) j that of the giving of letters and 
civilization to mankind by Cannes {Ed-ghan — 
the fish ?), a composite being, partly fish and partly 
man (cf. the giving of letters to Egypt by the com- 
posite deity Tehuti) ; the legend of the great 
tower and the confusion of tongues ; and that of 
Xisuthros and the Deluge. Prom the actually 
existing cuneiform records it is apparent that 
Berosus’s account of these legends practically re- 
presents the ancient Chaldsean tradition. In par- 
ticular, his story of Xisuthros and the Deluge 
has been found to be a fragment of the great 
Gilgamesh epic. 

Literaturb. — Maspero, Histoire anGierme^ Paris, 1886, vol. i. 
‘Les Origines*; Lenormant, Essai de commentaire de frag- 
ments cosmog oniques de BSrose^ Paris, 1872; Cory's ‘Ancient 
Fragments ’ (Teicts and Translations), 1832; G. Smith, TSBA 
voL iiL.and art. ‘Berosus' in EBr\ Sayce, Ancient Empires 
of the East, Lond. 1884, also Religions of Ancient Egypt and 
Babylonia, Lond. 1902, and Hib^ Lect, on ‘ Babylonian Religion,’ 
Lond, 1887 ; A. von Gutschmid, ‘ Zu den Fragmenten des 
Berosos und Kteaias,* in Rheinisches Museum, viii, 256 (1853). 

James Baikie. 

BESTIALITY.— Bestiality, i.e. the possession 
or exhibition of the qualities or nature of a beast, 
may manifest itself m human life, and so touch 
the religion or ethics of a people, in three ways : 
in eating and jinking, in sexual matters, and in 
the manifestation of wanton cruelty. Apparently 
among all primitive peoples bestiality is in some 
degree exhibited. It is eradicated only after a 
considerable intellectual and moral development. 
The peculiar ^ conditions of Arabia and North 
Africa, the primitive Semitic and Hamitic homes, 
although they compelled an advance, if life was to 
be maintained at all, to a relatively high degree 
of barbarism, made the development of a high 
civilization impossible. Human ingenuity was 
compelled to extract from the oases the greatest 
possible nourishment ; this urged the races 
forward ; but the hard deserts which intervened 
between the scattered oases bound the struggling 
peoples in the fetters of barbarism (see Barton, 
Semitic Origins^ ch. ii.). The constant influx of 
large numbers of immigrants from these desert 
conditions into the various Semitic countries 


through the whole course of history tended to keep 
alive within them all primitive bestial elements. 

1, Bestiality in eating and drinking was pro- 
bably exhibited whenever an opportunity was 
aftbrded for the underfed men of the desert to 
obtain a plentiful supply of meat. The ordinary 
diet was milk and dates, supplemented occasionally 
byalittle game (see Doughty, ArabiaDeserta ^ 1888, 
i. 166 IF. ; Palgrave, Central and Eastern Arabia, 
1865, i. 60 ; and Barton, op, cit. 75 and 77 fi.). The 
population was always underfed and afflicted with 
a gnawing hunger. These facts sufficiently explain 
the origin of the method of sacrificing a camel 
among the Arabs, described by Nilus, c. 400 A.D, 
While the last words of a chant were still upon 
the lips of the worshippers, the leader inflicted a 
wound on the camel and hastily drank his blood. 
The whole company then fell upon the victim with 
their swords, hacking off pieces of the quivering 
flesh and devonringlthem raw, with such wild haste 
that in the short interval between the rise of the 
day-star, at the appearance of which the service 
began, and the disappearance of its rays before 
those of the rising sun, the entire camel, body and 
bones, skin, blood, and entrails, was wholly- 
devoured (cf. W. K, Smith, BeL of the Semites^, 
338 ff.). Even if some allowance is made for 
exaggeration on the part of Nilus, the method of 
consuming this sacrifice is not unlike the tear- 
ing asunder of a carcass by dogs or wolves. As 
religious customs preserve ancient ways longer 
than they survive elsewhere, we have here an 
exhibition of the bestiality of the primitive Semite 
in eating. 

Some passages in the OT indicate that at the 
religious festivals excessive eating, or more 
properly drinking, occurred. Thus Eli (1 S P®) 
naturally thought that Hannah had become drunk 
at the feast which was just concluded. Again, 
La 2'^ compares the turmoil in the temple, when 
Nebuchadrezzar sacked Jerusalem, to the noise 
‘in the day of a solemn assembly.’ This noise 
could hardly have been all due to the wailing, 
which originally attended the death of a victim, 
but must in part at least have been due to revelry. 
Private feasts were accompanied by music and 
wine (Is 5^^), and were occasions of hilarity (Am 
; and the same was probably true of all 
religious feasts down to the Exile. 

As the Semites moved into agricultural lands 
and began to cultivate the vine, their excessive 
drinking led naturally to some drunkenness. A 
classic instance of this is embodied in the tra- 
dition of Noah’s drunkenness in Gn That 

drunkenness existed in aU periods of Israel’s 
history is proved by 1 S 25®*, Dt 2P°, and Pr 23^^^*. 
Herodotus (ii. 60) vouches for the fact that large 
quantities of wine were also consumed at certain 
Egyptian festivals, where, no doubt, it produced 
similar results. Apparently, however, drunken- 
ness among the ancients was never so flagrant a 
vice as it is in modern Anglo-Saxon countries. 

2. Among the ancient Semites, as among other 
peoples at a similar stage of culture, the sexual 
appetite was strong. The physical conditions, 
which held them so long in a state of barbarism in 
their cradle-land, led to the crystallizing of their 
religious customs about sexual ideas of a primitive 
character; and as religion perpetuated these 
customs,^ certain primitive features bordering on 
the bestial appear more prominently among the 
Semites than other peoples of antiquity, though 
they can be traced to some extent also among the 
Egyptians, who appear to have originated under 
similar conditions. 

In early times sexual bestiality seems also to 
have led occasionally to actual connexion with 
animals. In the Gilgamesh epic, Eabani, the 
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primitive man, is represented as living a wild life 
with the animals, and as satisfying his passion with 
them. He was induced to leave them only after 
having experienced the superior charms of a woman 
(cf. KB VI. 125-127). Jastrow [AJSL xv. 207 ff.) 
holds that this was the primitive Semitic idea of 
the relations of men and animals, and that the 
original form of the second chapter of Genesis 
contained a similar story. Certain it is that 
such relations continued to exist sporadically 
until comparatively late times, for such prohibi- 
tions as that in Lv 20^®*- would never have been 
made had there been no such practice to eradicate.* 

Among the primitive Semites the marriage 
relations consisted of various forms of polyandry, 
of which Nair polyandry was the most ancient (cf. 
W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia, and Barton, op. cit. ch. ii.). This type of 
polyandry was, in reality, the loosest kind oi mar- 
riage, and was accompanied by a good deal of 
promiscuity. After settlement in agricultural 
lands this type of marriage gave way to polygamy. 
Women who adhered to the older type oi marriage 
lost caste, except where connexion with a temple 
gave them a certain standing. In Israel they 
maintained themselves down to the reform of 
Josiah in the year B.C. 621 (cf. Dt 23^’^* 2 K23^). 

In Babylonia similar conditions existed. The 
code of gammurabi shows that a class of un- 
married women were connected sacredly with the 
temple. They might have children, who ap- 
parently were frequently adopted by other people 
(see Code, §§ 192, 193). In many parts of the 
Semitic world, male prostitutes, called technically 
‘dogs,’ were also connected with the temples 
(Barton, op. cit, 188 and 251 n. 2). This is the 
meaning of the term in Dt 23^®, In Egypt similar 
ideas seem to have been kept alive by the 
ithyphallic god Min, whose festal procession is 
pictured on the walls of the temple of Deir el- 
Bahri and elsewhere, and by the god whom 
Herodotus (ii. 48, 49) identifies with Dionysos. 
At feasts in Babylonia (Herod. L 199), in Egypt 
(ib. ii. 64), and m Israel, loose sexual practices 
were kept alive, protected by the sacred name of 
religion. This, no doubt, tended to perpetuate 
low and bestial ideals. The bestial influence of 
these practices can best be appreciated by those 
who have seen the objects exhumed at the Ashtart 
temple of ancient Gezer, but naturally not yet 
published. Many of these objects are the grossest 
sexual emblems. They reveal how great were the 
odds against which the ethical religion of the 
Hebrew prophets had to contend. 

Apart from religion, bestial sexual practices 
were sometimes indulged in. Eor example, the 
treatment accorded by the men^ of Gibeon to a 
young woman (Jg 19) was unmitigated bestiality. 
{Similar crimes, however, occur in modern times, 
especially in countries where, as in the United 
States, there is a considerable number of back- 
ward coloured people. 

* [This crime, which still occurs sporadically, so that modern 
criminal codes provide penalties for its suppression, seems to 
have prevailed among* the Greeks and Romans of the later 
penod, as is proved by an extremely unsavoury adventure 
described in the Metamorphoses of Apuleius, so that the 
*Ahodd Zara forbids the stabling of cows in Gentile stalls 
UB V. 621). Equal degeneracy is recounted in the Arabian 
Mights (tr, Payne, London, 1882-84, iv, 137-143), and in the 
Hindu A^vamedha (q.v.) there was even a ritual bestiality 
with the membrum virile of the sacrificed sacred horse. In 
mythology, however, the majority of the amours between 
human beings and animals, with which every student of the 
classics and comparative religion is familiar, receive their ex- 
planation from totemism, so that, as MacCulloch observes, 
‘ as man’s religious conceptions advance, his worshipful spmts 
and gods assume more and more a human form, but preserve 
traces of their animal form, and from this such tales take 
their origin’ (cf. his admirable chapter on ‘Beast-Marriages,’ 
CF pp. 253-278, and the literature there cited).— Louis H. 
Qray.1 


3 . Bestiality was also exhibited by some of the 
ancient Semites in their warlike practices. Thus 
we are told that the Ammonites ripped up women 
with child (Am H®). Assyrian kings seem to 
have practised the greatest cruelty upon their 
captives taken in war. Thus they hoast that they 
flayed their prisoners alive and spread their skins 
on city walls {KB ii. 165), bored out the eyes of 
their prisoners {ib. i. 113 ; cf. 2 K 25'^), and tore out 
their tongues {ib. ii. 257), and also they impaled 
their victims on stakes (cf. ib. i. 113, ii. 165). Per- 
haps to future generations the warfare of the 
present will seem as bestial as these cruelties do 
to us. See, further, Crimes. 

Literaturhi.— W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites^. 1894, 
passim ; Barton, Semitic Origins^ 1902, passim *, Post, Chnmd- 
riss der ethnologisohen Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 1894-96, ii 
390 ff.; Driver, art. ‘ Ashtoreth,’ in HDB; and Barton, 
art. * Ashtoreth,’ in JE. GEORGE A. B ARTON. 

BETROTHAL.--See Marriage. 
BETTING.— See Gambling. 

BHAGAVAD-GITS (the ‘ Song of the Blessed’) 
is the name of the celebrated religious and philo- 
sophical poem of India, which is inserted as an 
episode in the sixth book of the MahAbharata. 

The two nearly related but hostile clans of the Eauravas and 
Papdavas, after disputes extending over many years, make 
ready for open combat, and advance against one another with 
the forces and allies on either side to the plain of the Kurus, in 
the neighbourhood of the modem Delhi. The two families, 
being nearly related, have equal claim to the name of Kurus or 
Kauravas ; but the title is usually limited to that side which 
was arrayed under the leadership of the blind king Dhrtara?tra- 
To him the course of the battle is narrated by his charioteer 
Safijaya, who has been endowed by Vyasa, the reputed author 
of the Mahabharata, with supernatural power to discern all the 
incidents of the fight. Almost the first place in this narrative 
of Sanjaya is taken by the dialogue between Krsna and Arjuna, 
the full title of which is Bhagavadgltopanisad, ‘the secret 
doctrine proclaimed by the Blessed One,’ usually abbreviated 
into Bhagavad’Gitdi or simply Gita. 

At the sight of his near relatives in the hostile army, Arjuna, 
the famed archer of the race of the PS,ndavas, hesitates to begin 
the fight ; and is recalled to a sense of his duty by Kr^na, who 
in human form stands by his side as his charioteer. The admoni- 
tions and Instructions of Kr^^a adopt a more serious and 
elevated tone as he proceeds, and in the eleventh book he 
reveals himself to Arjuna as the one only God, the Lord of all 
worlds, who has assumed the form of the hero of the Yadava 
race. 

This is not the place in which to enter into the 
Ml details of the historical development of Krsna, 
who in the Mahabharata appears at one time as a 
human hero, at another as semi-divine (a pheno- 
menal form of Visnu), or again as the one only 
God, and who finally is identified with Brahman, 
the All-Soul. The judgment which the author of 
this article has formed with regard to the lines 
which this development has followed may he 
learned from the Introduction to his translation of 
the Bhagavad-Gita, ch. ii. (Leipzig 1905). The 
following brief statement must soflBce for a due 
appreciation of the contents of the Gita. 

It may be assumed as probable that Kr^na was 
originally the leader of a warrior and pastoral 
tribe of non-Brahman race, and that he lived long 
before the Buddha. He became the eponymous hero 
of his people, not only because of his prowess 
in war, hut also probably because he was the 
founder of the religion of his race— a religion inde- 
pendent of the Vedic tradition and monotheistic, 
m which a special stress was laid on ethical require- 
ments. The adherents of this religion were called 
* Bhagavatas,’ adopting other names later on. As 
the form of ICr^na within the race to which he 
belonged was advanced from the position of a 
demi-god to that of a god (identified especially with 
the god of the Bhagavatas), Brahmanism claimed 
as its own this popular and powerful representa- 
tion of the Deity, and transformed it into an in- 
carnation of Visnu. In this way Brahmanism 
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succeeded in gaining over the entire religious com- 
munity of the Bhagavatas, and the latter (a still 
existing sect [see Bhakti-Marga]) were merged in 
Brahmanism* The Bhagavad-Gita was originally 
a text-book of this sect, and in the course of 
time has won a position of such significance for the 
whole of Brahman India that in recent years edu- 
cated Hindus have put it forward as a rival to 
the New Testament. No other product of Indian 
religious literature is worthy to hold a place by the 
side of the Bhagavad-Gita, in view of the beauty 
and elevated character of the thought and expres- 
sion in many passages. On a metaphysical basis 
there has been raised in it a structure of lolty 
ethical teaching, which we miss in the orthodox 
systems of Indian philosophy. 

It has long been known that we do not possess 
the Bhagavad-Gita in its original form, but in a 
form which is the result of essential modifications. 
The doctrines, which are here put into the mouth 
of Krsna, present a remarkable combination of 
pantheistic and monotheistic ideas, of philosophical 
thoughts, and of pure and deeply religious faith 
in God. 

A personal God, Krsna, manifests himself in the 
form of a human hero, propounds his doctrines, 
and demands of his hearer not only the exact ful- 
filment of duty, but before everything else faith 
and love and resignation, of which he is himself to 
be the object. By a special act of grace he then 
reveals himself in his superhuman but still bodily 
form, and promises to the faithful, as reward for 
his love to God, admission after death to His 
presence, and the prize of fellowship with Him. 
By the side, however, of this deity, thus con- 
ceived in as personal a manner as possible, who 
dominates the entire poem, there is introduced 
several times as the supreme first principle the 
neuter impersonal Brahman, the Absolute. At 
one time Krsna says of himself that he is the one 
sole supreme God, the creator and ruler of the uni- 
verse and of all things therein ; at another he sets 
forth the Vedantic doctrine of the Brahman and of 
mdyd, the cosmical illusion, and proclaims that the 
supreme end of man is to transcend this cosmical 
illusion and become one with Brahman. 

These two doctrines, the theistic and the pan- 
theistic, are interwoven with one another, some- 
times following one another closely and without 
a break, sometimes more loosely connected. Yet 
the one is not announced as the lower exoteric 
doctrine, and the other as the higher esoteric ; nor 
is it in any way taught that theism is a grade pre- 
liminary to knowledge, or a type of the truth, and 
the pantheism of the Vedanta the truth itself (see 
art. Vedanta). But the two forms of belief are 
throughout treated entirely as though there were 
no distinction at all between them, whether as 
regards contents or value. 

The attempt has been made to explain away the contradic- 
tions of the Bhagavad-Gita, on the theory that no definite 
system is here intended ; that the whole is the work of a poet, 
wjho gives utterance and shape to his thoughts as they occur to 
him, without heeding the anomalies which are involved in 
detail. 

The fundamental contradiction, however, which permeates the 
Bhagavad-Gita cannot be set aside by an appeal to its poetical 
character. It can be explained only on the hypothesis that one 
or other of the heterogeneous doctrines propounded by Krsna 
must be a later addition. Adolf Holtzmann therefore main- 
tained the view that the Bhagavad-Gita was originally a poem 
of a purely pantheistic nature, which was later modified and 
adapted in the interests of the Visnu- Krsna cult, and had thus 
impressed upon it its present form. This theory also, however, 
IS mistaken ; precisely the reverse seems to be the fact. The 
entire character of the poem in design and execution is so over- 
whelmingl> theistic, that we must suppose it to have been from 
the very beginning of a purely theistic character, and to have 
been adapted later in a pantheistic sense from the standpoint of 
the Vedanta philosophy. In the ancient poem Krsna speaks of 
himself, and Arjuiia of Krsna, as of an individual, a person, a 
conscious deity. In the recension the neuter Biahman appears 
in the added portions as the final and loftiest conception, and is 


occasionally identified with Krsna. Briefly stated, then, the 
real facts are that in the ancient poem a Kfsnaism hosed upon 
the Sd'nkhya-Yoga philosophy is set forth; in the additions 
of the recension the Vedanta philosophy u taught (see artt. 
Saxkhya, Yoga, Vedanta). It has long been known, indeed, 
that the doctrines of the Sahkhya-Yoga formed, on the whole, 
the basis of the philosophical speculations of the Bhagavad- 
Gita, and that, as compared with them, the Vedanta holds a 
quite secondary position. Acting on this conviction, the author 
of the present article has attempted, in his translation of the 
Gita, to determine the original form of the poem, and to 
separate the additions of the Vedantic recension. 

The doctrines of the true original Bhagavad-Gitfi 
are briefly as follows. They may be defined as the 
faith of the Bhagavatas, considerably modified by 
the introduction of elements from^ the Sankhya- 
Yoga. In the following account it is not proposed 
to adhere to the line of thought of the poem, which 
wanders from one to the otlier, and especially in 
its practical demands constantly intermingles the 
different recognized standpoints of religion and 
philosophy. 

We begin with the systematic part, and in the 
first place with the person of God. God is a con- 
scious, eternal, and almighty Being, the * great 
Lord of the universe, who is without beginning’ 
(x. 3). He is distinct not only from the perish- 
able world, but also from the imperishable soul of 
existing beings (xv. 17-19). He is therefore soul 
in another and higher sense than the souls of all 
creatures. When it is asserted in yii. 4-6 that 
God has two natures, one a higher spiritual nature, 
by which the universe is sustained, and a second, 
a lower and material nature, consisting of all that, 
according to the Sankhya, belongs to prakrti or 
matter, this statement is not to be construed in 
the sense that a half of the Divine essence is com- 
posed of matter ; the meaning is rather that matter 
IS not itself independent, following its own blind 
impulses, but that its evolution is under the con- 
trol of God ; in other words, that God works in 
matter, and acts through ib. This is clearly ex- 
pressed in other passages of the Bhagavad-Gita. 
God deposits in matter the germ from which de- 
velopment takes place (xiv. 3, 4), He is therefore the 
father of all creatures, while matter may be com- 
pared to the mother’s womb (xiv. 4). God super- 
intends the rise, development, and decay of the 
universe (ix. 7, 8, 10), and in this sense He is termed 
the origin and end of the whole world (vii. 6, x. 8), 
and is identified with death (xi. 32). The creatures 
in all their doings and conditions of life have their 
origin from Him (x. 4, 5) ; He determines their fate, 
i,e, recompenses them according to their deeds, and 
in the cycle of life makes the creatures ‘ revolve 
like figures in a puppet-show’ (xviii. 61). All His 
acts are solely for the sake of the universe, for 
He Himself has no wish to fulfil, no end to attain 
(iii. 22, 24). ‘Whenever justice declines and in- 
justice increases,’ God, vho is yet eternal and 
imperishable, re-creates Himself, assumes new 
phenomenal forms ‘ for the protection of the good 
and the destruction of the evil, in order to establish 
the right’ (iv. 6-8), Because the action of God 
is due to the matter of which He is the ruler, and 
is never due to a selfish motive, He is not fettered 
by His action (iv. 13, 14, ix. 9), and can never, 
therefore, be entangled in worldly existence. The 
imaginary picture of God in Book xii. is a dramatic 
embellishment, which is intended to touch the 
fancy, but is of slight importance for the real teach- 
ing of the Gita. 

The relation of God to the world of mankind is 
determined not solely by the stern law of retribu- 
tion, but by love to those who know Him and are 
whole-heartedly devoted to Him (vii. 17, xii. 14-20, 
xviii. 64, 65, 69), and He delivers from all sin those 
who take refuge in Him alone (xviii. 66). In this 
passage already, therefore (and also in xviii. 56, 58, 
62, 73), is set forth that confidence in the Divine 
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grace {prasada) which we meet with in some Upa- 
nisads of the middle period {see art. Upanisads), 
and which in consequence holds so important a 
place in the Indian sects. 

Although it is God who guides the processes of 
the world, yet, as we saw above, all acts are to be 
ascribed to matter (iii. 27, v. 14, xiii. 20, 29). Out 
of primitive matter the universe is evolved, and 
it returns back again into it (viii. 18, 19). This 
conception of evolution and re* absorption, like the 
theory of the world-periods, is therefore derived 
from the Sahkhya system ; and in general all the 
views of the Bhagavad-Gita with regard to matter 
agree with the doctrine of the Sankhya. The 
three gunas play here the same part as in that 
system (see art. Gunas) ; by their influences the 
soul is enchained (xiv. 5tf.), and the consequences 
of their activity make themselves felt throughout 
the entire life, as is described in detail in Books 
xvii. and xviii. Even the physiological conceptions 
with regard to the inner organs and the senses are 
those of the Sahkhya system (lii. 40, 42, xiii. 6). 
None of these correspondences, however, is of 
such importance for the doctrines of the Gita as 
the fundamental conception of the nature of ! 
matter, derived from the Sahkhya, which forms 
the basis of the philosophical discussion in Bk. ii. 
Matter, it is true, is in no sense created by God, 
but exists from eternity ; it is, however, subject to 
incessant mutation and change. All its products 
and eflects are transitory ; its influences, especially 
those of pleasure and pain, come and go, and they 
do not therefore deserve that man should regulate 
his conduct by them (ii. 14). 

Ovei against this mutability of all the products 
of matter is set the immutability of the soul. The 
latter, indeed (the soul, the self), resembles matter, 
in so far as both are eternal and indestructible; 
for that which is, ever has been, and ever will be : 
‘existence cannot be predicated of that which is 
not, nor non-existence of that which is’ (ii. 16). 
The main contrast, however, between soul and 
matter consists in this, that the former is never 
subject to change. In reality the soul dwells 
within the body absolutely inactive, ‘ neither act- 
ing nor inspiring action’ (v. 13-15), and remains 
unaffected by all the influences and acts of matter. 
This thought is elaborated in choice language in 
the 2nd Bk. of the Bhagavad-Gita. He who knows 
that the soul is the true I, which abandons the 
worn-out bodies and enters into new ones, as a 
man puts off old clothes and puts on new (ii. 22), 
that the soul can neither be hurt nor destroyed, 
laments not over human suflering and death, i.e. 
over events which affect merely the perishable body. 

All this is pure Sankhya doctrine. Neverthe- 
less the conception of the spiritual principle in 
the Gita is essentially different from that of the 
Sahkhya system ; it is decidedly more religious 
than philosophical. According to the Gita as repre- 
senting the belief of the Bhagavatas, the individual 
soul does not lead a separate existence from all eter- 
nity, but it has become severed as a part from the 
Divine soul (xv. 7, cf. also xvi. 18, xvii. 6). Indi- 
vidual souls are therefore of Divine origin. They 
have entered into a union with matter, which is 
incapable of effecting any change in the souls 
themselves, but by which life and consciousness 
have been brought into the universe. It is the 
duty of man to behave in such a way that his 
soul may be able to return again to its origin, to 
God. 

We now come to the practical part of the 
doctrines of the Gita. Here two ways of salvation 
are contrasted with one another, one of which 
consists in withdrawal from the life of the world, 
and seeking after knowledge, the other in acts con- 
formable to duty and free from desire. Although 


the second way is repeatedly described as superior 
(iii. 8, V. 2, xviii. 7), and, to judge from the whole 
tenor, is to be regarded as the true ethical ideal 
of the poem, the author has nevertheless not 
ventured to reject the way of salvation by re- 
nunciation of the world, and abstract knowledge. 
The conception that deliverance from the cycle of 
existence was to be won by meditation in complete 
isolation from the world, had been for centuries so 
deeply rooted in all thoughtful circles among the 
Indian peoples that it could no longer be seriously 
assailed. No course remained open but to concede 
a place to the two ways side by side with each 
other, and to teach that both right action and 
the knowledge which implies non-action or abstm- 
ence from works lead to salvation. From the fact 
that in the Gita now one and now the other stand- 
point is adopted, and at times the ideal of quiet- 
ism is placed unreservedly above that of activity 
(vi. 3), all sorts of inconsistencies and ambiguities 
have arisen, which a decided rejection of the 
quietistic standpoint would have avoided. The 
Bhagavad-Gita reconciles the two views by ex- 
plaining that action in fulfilment of duty, which 
is performed without regard to success and without 
any personal interest, ceases to produce fruit, and 
accordingly for the actor does not result in any 
continuance of worldly existence. Action of this 
nature, therefore, as far as consequences are con- 
cerned, is equivalent to the abstinence from action 
of the way of knowledge. 

The knowledge which is to be attained by the 
quietistic way of salvation is described in several 
assages of the Gita, precisely on the lines of the 
ankhya system (xiii. 23, xiv. 19), as a discrimina- 
tion of soul and matter ; and as a consequence of 
this discrimination release from the necessity of 
re-birth is assured to him who knows, without 
regard to conduct (xiii. 23). This may be looked 
upon as an isolated recognition of the pure San- 
khya ideal. In general the view of the Bhagavad- 
Gita is that saving knowledge is not limited to the 
discrimination of soul and matter, but this dis- 
crimination is to be regarded merely as a condition 
preliminary to the knowledge of God; it is this 
that first really opens the way to the highest 
salvation. 

The second way of salvation, the unselfish dis- 
charge of dutjr, is incessantly enjoined in the 
Bhagavad-Gita in the most varied manner. But 
the mere discharge of duty would not lead to the 
goal so long as there is still associated with it any 
expectation of fruit. What is commanded must 
be done without passion, with quietness and 
equanimity, with an even regard for every one, 
esteeming indifferently the pleasing or displeasing, 
pleasure or pain, good or evil fortune, with no 
trace of desire or personal interest. If a man acts 
in this frame of mind, without vexing himself with 
regard to transitory material results (ii. 14), solely 
according to the precepts of duty and the Divine 
example (iii. 22), leaving to God the outcome of 
all his works, his works are not subject to the 
law of retribution (iv. 22, 23, ix. 27, 28, xviii. 12, 
17). The requirements here laid down necessitate 
the rejection of the Vedic conception of the merit 
of works, and this is expressed in the original Gita 
without any limitation. All the ceremonies of the 
Brahmanical ritual minister, indeed, throughout to 
individual desires, and therefore stand in sharp 
contrast to the ethical ideal of the Gita. ‘ Aban- 
don all sacred rites,’ it is said in xviii. 66 ; and 
similarly, in ii. 42-45, unconcealed contempt is ex- 
pressed for the promises of the Veda, which take 
account only of the material world and offer only 
transitory reward (cf. also ix. 20, 21). Indifference 
towards the pi ascriptions of the Vedic ritual is 
therefore also a preliminary condition for the 



attainment of salvation (ii. 62, 63). In this require- 
ment, again, pure Sahkhya doctrine is assumed, as 
will be plain to every one acquainted with the 
Indian systems of philosophy. 

Wliether, however, it is the one or the other way 
of salvation that is followed, a hindrance that lies 
in the natural disposition must be overcome. When 
it is said in iii. 3 that * the creatures follow their 
nature,’ and when in xvL 1 ff. a distinction is drawn 
between men who are born to a godlike existence 
and those who are born to the existence of demons, 
this predetermination is to be conceived as an 
effect of previous merit or guilt. Nothing is said 
in the Gita of a real predestination ; rather it is 
apparent that, throughout, moral freedom is taken 
for granted. It is left to man’s option whether he 
will contend with the hindrances that lie in the 
path to deliverance or not, whether he will seek to 
reach a lower or the highest goal. On the way 
to the latter, natural ignorance hinders the practice 
of knowledge (v. 16), as natural desire hampers the 
performance of duty, and is man’s real enemy to 
the observance of duty (iii, 37, 43). But unbelief 
also and scepticism are fatal (iv. 40). Moderate 
ascetic (yoga) practices are recommended as aids 
to the successful combating of these hindrances (v. 
27, 28, vi. 10 ff., viii. 10, 12 ff.). Even if a man 
is not successful in mental abstraction, these yoga 
observances are not useless, for such a man will be 
re-born under favourable conditions, and will ultim- 
ately reach the supreme goal (ii. 40, vi. 41 ff. ). 

We now come, finally, to the most important 
demand which the Gita makes upon those men who 
stand in need of deliverance. As is well known, the 
poem is the anthem in praise of bhakti, or believing 
and trustful love to God. With unerring certainty 
love to God leads to the goal alike by the way of 
knowledge and by; that of unselfish performance 
of duty. The entire poem is full of this thought, 
and it was composed witii a view to its exposition. 
From love to God knowledge of God arises (xviii. 
56), and in consequence the believer refers all his 
deeds to God and leaves their results to Him. To 
every one, without distinction of birth or regard 
to his former conduct, hhahti assures deliv^ance, 
even to evil - doers, women, Yaisyas, and Sudras 
(ix. 30-32). No transient impulse, however, of love 
is in question ; the whole being of man must be 
filled with unchanging love to God. When this is 
the case, a man’s thoughts, even in the hour of 
death, will be directed towards God. Especial im- 
portance is attached to this point in the Gita (viii. 
5, 9, 10, 13), because a man enters into that form of 
existence of which he thinks in the hour of death 
(viii. 6). 

^ What, then, are we to conceive to be the condi- 
tion of the soul that has been liberated from 
earthly existence and has attained unto God? 
Unconsciousness, in harmony with the doctrine of 
the Sankhya-Yoga? Does the soul, having been 
part of the Divine Soul before its separation from 
lose its individuality on its return to its 
origin? No. Deliverance is conceived as the 
state^ of blissful peace of the soul, whose individ- 
ual life continues in the presence of God. How, 
indeed, on the assumptions of the Sankhya-Yoga, 
the soul can lead a conscious existence without 
entering into relation with matter the Bhagavad- 
Gita does not explain. Evidently a view is set 
forth here which dates from the most ancient 
period of the Bhagavata religion, and which from 
antiquity has formed a pillar of this faith ; in 
spite, therefore, of the subsequent introduction of 
elements from the Sankhya-Yoga, this doctrine 
maintained its ground against the contrasted 
teaching of^ the two philosophical systems. A 
confident faith helped to remove the methodical 
difficulties which must have been the result. 


On the whole, however, the religious and philo- 
sophical doctrines of the original Bhagavad-GitS,, 
as the above account shows, were clear and defined. 
Their clearness is greatly impaired by the pan- 
theistic redaction. The form of the poem, as it 
has come down to ns, is full of internal contradic- 
tions, seeing that in it at one time the personal 
God (Krsna), at another the impersonal world- 
soul (Brahman), is presented as tne supreme first 
principle — sometimes the two are also identified; 
and again, at one time conscious continued exist- 
ence in the presence of God is put forward as the 
highest goal of human endeavour, and at another 
absorption into the world-soul. 

It is difficult to determine the period of the com- 
position of the work. We shall not, however, go 
materially wrong if we assign the composition of 
the original Gita to the 2nd cent. B.C., its redaction 
to the 2nd century of our own era. 

In conclusion, a few words must be devoted to the 
question of Buddhist or Christian influence in the 
Bhagavad-Gita. Buddhist influence may perhaps 
be traced in the recommendation of the golden mean 
in Bk, vi. 16, 17 ; and this idea may be supported by 
a reference to the occurrence of the wora nirvdna 
in the preceding verse. Since, however, the appli- 
cation of the term is not at all limited to the iin- 
^istic usage of Buddhism [brahmanirvdna occurs 
Four times in the recension of the Gita), and since 
the conception of a wise moderation is explained on 
general human considerations, Buddhist influence 
must be regarded as very doubtful, or may at best 
be due to very distant and indirect sources. 

The question of the influence of Christianity on 
the Gita is more important. Such an influence has 
often been asserted, and as often disputed. In the 
case of the original Bhagavad-Gita, the date, which 
on reliable grounds may be assigned to it, is decisive 
for a negative answer. The historical possibility 
of the author of the redaction being acquainted 
with the doctrines of Christianity must unquestion- 
ably be admitted; but there are no grounds for 
regarding this view as even probable, much less 
certain. No thought is found in the Gita which may 
not be satisfactorSy explained from the rich store- 
house of ideas at the disposal of the Indian peoples, 
or from their characteristic mental disposition. 

Literature.— The literature of the Bhagavad-Gita is of an 
extent that it is almost impossible to survey. A detailed account 
of the manuscripts, editions, and translations of the Bhag., 
together with the native commentaries and the expositions of 
European scholars, is given by Adolf Holtzmann, Dm JfaAa- 
hhdrato, und seine Teile, vol. ii,, 1893, pp. 121-153. No year has 
passed since the appearance of this volume in which there have 
not been issued further Indian contributions to this literature. 
Of older works special mention should be made of the essay of 
W, von Humboldt, Ueber die unter dem Namen Bhagavad- 
Gita bekannte Episode des Mahabharata^ Berlin, 1826 ; of later 
works, the translations of K. T. Telang, SBE, vol. viii., 2nd 
ed., Oxford, 1898 ; J. Davies, 3rd ed., London, 1893 ; R. Garbe, 
Leipzig, 1905; L. Barnett, London, 1906 ; C. Johnston, N.Y, 
1908. Cf. also Sir Monier Monier-Williams, Indian Wisdom% 
1876, p.l36flf.; E. W. Hopkins, Religwns of India, London, 1896, 
p. 389 ff. ; R. W. Frazer, Literary History of India, London, 
1898, pp. 207, 236 ff.; M. Winternitz, Qeschichte der indischen 
Lilteratur, i. Leipzig, 1908, pp. 366-376. H. GaRBE. 

BHAGAVATAS.— SeeBHAKTi-MARGA, p. 540^ 

BHAIRAVA, — Bhairava is a name of 6iva, 
meaning ‘ fearful.’ Originally it was only an 
epithet of the third member of the Hindu trinity 
in his ' fear ’ form. As such the word is found quite 
early, but the worship of Siva under the special 
(separate) form of Bhairava is of recent date. 
Eight, sometimes twelve, forms of this Bhairava* 
Siva are then recognized, those commonly used 
being ‘Bhairava the Black’ and ‘Bhairava the 
Dog.’ Svasva, ‘he that has a dog for his horse,’ 
is also a frequent designation of Bhairava. He 
has a female consort called Bhairavi. All of 
this side of Bhairava, however, is purely classical, 
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derived from Siva’s epithet. But Bhairava has 
another side, which is indeed the popular modern 
side of his character, having nothing to do with 
the Brahmanic god. This is derived from the 
village-god, Bhairon, a peasant personification 
®f the field-genius, and often confused with the 
Bhumiya form of the earth-god. This Bhairon has 
passed through the usual stages. First a peasant 
godling, then made by the Brahman priests an 
attendant of their god, then representing that 
higher god, and finsdly, as at present, the only 
form of the god (Siva) recognized by the peasants 
of several communities, chiefiy in northern India. 
The chance resemblance of name facilitated the 
identification of the peasant Bhairon with the 
priestly Bhairava, and the attributes of the great 
god were transferred by the worshippers of the 
little god to their own godling. A further identi- 
fication has already begun with the Brahmanic 
hero Bhim, and he is therefore known as the ‘ club- 
god,’ having taken over from Bhim the weapon 
associated mth that hero. At present it is impos- 
sible to distinguish fully the characteristics of the 
&va form of Bhairava from those of the Bhairon 
form. Other forms of the same name are Bhairoba 
and (in middle India) Vitoba. The worship of 
Bhairava is found in Benares and Bombay, and 
throughout the agricultural districts of northern 
and middle India, as far north as the Paniab. 
In the north he is revered chiefij^ as a black dog. 
In middle India his favourite image is that of 
a snake-girded drummer, or simply of a red 
stone. a village-deity he is worshipped with 
milk offerings, in towns, especially m the north, 
with spirituous liquors j and his exclusive adherents 
are ignorant peasants in the country and dissolute 
Yogis of the towns. But as an attendant on Siva 
he nas a recognized though subordinate place in 
the respectable temples of the great god. 

Literature.— E. T. D^ton, Deffcnptive Ethnology of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1872 ; W. Crooke, Popular Religion and Folklore 
of Northern India, new ed., Lend 1896. 

E. Washburn Hopkins. 

BHAKTI-MARGA.— I. Introduction. -BAaM- 
MClrga (the path) is a general name given to 

those sects of modern Hinduism which lav stress 
on the importance of hhakti, or devotional faith, as 
a means of salvation, as opposed to the ‘ works-path ’ 
(harma-mdrga) and the ‘Knowledge-path’ {jndna- 
mdrga). The doctrine of hhakti is the foundation | 
of modern Vishnuite Hinduism, and is professed by 
at least 150 millions of the inhabitants of India. 
The only other book-relidon of modern India, whose 
believers are numerically important, is Saivism. 
The latter is confined mainly to special localities ; 
and even here, not only are there also many 
Vaisnavas, but several Saiva sects teach the doc- 
oline of hhakti as directed to Siva. The strong- 
hold of Saivism may be taken to be that part of 
India which lies east of the longitude of Benares. 
All India west of that line may be taken, so far as 
Hindus are concerned, as on the whole Vishnuite. 

The word hhakti, with the allied words Bhagavat 
and Bhdgavata, is derived from the Sanskrit root 
hhaj, meaning, in this case, ‘to adore.’ Bhakti, 
therefore, has the primary meaning of ‘ adoration,’ 
while Bhagavat means ‘the Adorable One,’ and 
Bhdgavata ‘a worshipper of the Adorable One.’ 
As a religious term hhakti is defined* as ‘an 
affection fixed upon the Lord ’ ; but the word 
‘affection’ {anurakti) itself is further defined as 
that particular affection {rakti) which arises after 
{anu) a knowledge of the attributes of the Ador- 
able One. 

The best official account of bhakti is contained in the 
Aphorisms of Sauejilya, a work of unknown date, but modern, 
which, with a commentary, was translated by Cowell in 1878. 
After defining bhakti, as above explained, the writer further 

* ^a^ijilya, 1. 2. 


states that it is not knowledge, though it may be the result of 
knowledge. Even those who hate the Adorable may have 
knowledge of Him. It is not worship, etc. These are merely 
outward acts, and hhakti need not necessarily be present in 
them. It is simply and solely an affection directed to a person, 
and not a belief in a system. There is a promise of immortality 
to him who ‘ abides ’ in Him. ‘ Abiding ’ means ‘ having bhakti.* 
Bhakti is not a wish. A wish is selfish. Affection is unselfish. 
It is not a ‘ work,’ and does not depend upon an effort of tS® 
will. The fruit of ‘ works ’ is transient, that of bhakti is eternal 
life. Works, if they are pure, are a means to bhakti. To be 
pure, they must be surrendered to Him, i.e., the doer must say, 

^ Whatever I do, wfith or without my will, being all surrendered 
to Thee, I do it as impelled by Thee.’ Good actions, done for 
the good results which they produce in a future life, do not 
produce bhakti^ but are bondage. 

Bhakti, if looked upon as ‘faith,’ is not ‘belief.’ That may 
be merely subsidiary to ceremonial works. Not so bhakti. 
Belief is at best merely a subsidiaiy prelimmarjr to bhakti. We 
have seen that knowledge may produce bhakti. The converse 
is not true. Bhakti is the terminus. We cannot know by 
bhakti, we can only recognize by it— a term which implies 
previous knowledge. 

It is by its signs or ‘fruits* that we know that bhakti is 
thoroughly confirmed. Such fruits are respect and honour 
paid to the Adorable, sorrow for sin, doubt of every other 
object but the Adorable, celebration of His praise, continuing 
to live for His sake, considering everything as His, regarding 
Him as being in all things, resignation to His will, absence of 
anger, envy, greed, and impure thoughts. 

The highest bhakti may be directed not only to the Adorable 
in His highest form, but also to any of His incarnations, such 
as Krsna, Rama-chandra, and so on. The object of the Ador- 
able In becoming incarnate was pure compassion in its highest 
sense. No earthly compassion is purely disinterested. His 
alone is disinterested. He became incarnate, and descended 
from His high estate, solely to abolish disinterestedly others’ 
woes. 

So far Sapejilya. As a religious technical term, bhakti is a 
most difficult word to translate. Probably ‘ faith,* in the sense 
of ‘devotional faith,’ and not of mere ‘belief,’ is its best 
representative in English, but unless ‘ faith ’ is taken in this 
special sense, the word is apt to be misleading. ‘Devotion* 
gives an idea as incomplete as ‘ faith * ; for, though devotion is a 
necessapr element of bhakti, it does not imply the after sense 
which is insisted upon by the teachers of the cult. It is 
devotion arising after the acquirement of belief. In the present 
article, the word ‘ faith,’ understood as above, will be employed 
as the equivalent. 

(a) Signification' and Indian origin of the word 
‘ The use of the word hhakti as a religious 

technical term is comparatively late in Indian 
literature. This was to be expected, for faith 
requires a personal deity as its object, and for 
many centuries after Vedic times all Indian 
religious literature was confined to one form of 
thought which was incompatible with belief in the 
existence of such a God, This was the pantheistic 
Brahmaism* of the earliest Upanisads and of 
works based upon them (see VedInta). In the 
sense of ‘ love directed to God ’ the word appears 
first in Buddhist works of the dth cent. B.C. ; and 
it was also about the same time quoted in one of 
his rules (IV. iii. 95), with the same meaning, by the 
Sanskrit grammarian Panini. It is fully estab- 
lished as a religious technical term in the older 
parts of the Bhagavad-Gitd (^.v.), which belong to 
the two centuries immediately preceding our era, 
and was subsequently freely used in all Sanskrit 
literature, both sacred and profane. 

Devotional faith implies not only a personal God, 
but one God. It is essentially a monotheistic 
attitude of the religious sense. If, therefore, we 
assume that the word hhakti, as a religious 
technical term, cannot be traced to a period earlier 
than the 4th cent. B.C., it is important to inquire 
how far back we can trace the feeling which it 
represents. This feeling was very old in India. 
We occasionally come across what it is difficult 
to distinguish from hhakti even in Vedic hymns, 
especially those dedicated to Varuna. But this 
incipient monotheism fell still-born from the 
singers’ lips. The untaught multitude adhered 
for many centuries to the genial, hearty, polytheistic 
nature-worship of their Vedic ancestors, while the 
Brahmans — in that part of India the sole reposi- 

* This IS the convenient name given by Hopkins to the un- 
systematized BrahmanicaJ teaching of the earliest Upanisads 
before it had developed into the systematized Vedanta of 
I Sankara. 
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tories of the learning of their time — carried their 
speculations into the region of pantheism. The 
origin of the monotheism from which hhakti sprang 
must be sought elsewhere than among the Brah- 
mans of Northern India. 

The migration of the Aryans into India was a 
long process, extending over many generations. 
The earlier comers were separated from the later 
ones by differences of custom, religion, and 
language. There were internecine quarrels among 
them, which ultimately resolved themselves into 
one group of tribes establishing itself as the most 
powerful. This group, represented in history by 
the Kuru tribe, had settled in the tract known as 
the Madhyadda or 'Midland,* and corresponding 
to the country near the modern Delhi and to its 
immediate north. It was the Aryan language 
spoken in the Midland that in later times developed 
into Sanskrit. It was in the Midland that the 
Yedic hymns were collected and compiled, and it was 
here that the Brahmans consolidated their priestly I 
power and gained the social supremacy which sub- ' 
sequently extended over the whole of India, and 
which they have never lost. All the old religious 
literature which has come down to us had, if not 
its origin, at least its publishing centre, in the 
Midland. 

(5) Indian monotheism and its probable origin , — 
The word ‘Midland* suggests an ‘Outland,* also 
inhabited by Aryans, encircling the Midland on 
the East, South, and West. In those days, besides 
the Brahmans, the Aryans had another leading 
class— that of the Ksatriyas, or warriors. In the 
earlier times these shared with the Brahmans the 
right of sacrifice, which in the Midland was after- 
wards monopolized by the latter. It has long 
been recognized that the Aryans of the Outland 
were not, in later Vedie times, so thoroughly 
subjected to the religious influence of the Brahmans 
as their kindred of the Midland. In the Outland 
the thinkers belonged rather to the K§atriya class, 
to whose learning and critical acumen witness is 
borne even in contemporary Brahmanical writings. 
It was in the Outland that the old atheistic system 
of philosophy — the Sankhya — took its birth, 
patronized and perhaps founded by Ksatriyas. 
Here, later on, Sakya Siihha and Mahavira, both 
Ksatriyas, founded respectively the Buddhist and 
the Jain religions ; and here, during the thousand 
years that precede our era, while the Brahmans of 
the Midland were developing their pantheistic 
‘ Brahmaism,’ the leading spirits of the Ksatriyas 
thought out their monotheism. 

Sakya Siihha and Mahavira were by no means 
the only Ksatriyas of the Outland who were cele- 
brated for their learning. Janaka, the famous 
king of Mithila, was not merely intimately con- 
nected with the origins of the Bhagavata religion, 
but also took a prominent part in philosophical 
discussions with Brahmans or many varying views. 
According to the Bhagavata Purana (HI. xxi. 26), 
even Kapila, the founder of the Sankhya system, 
was descended from a EdJarsij and was therefore 
a Elsatriya. The Brhaadranyaka Upanisad (ll. 
L Iff.) and the Kausitakl Brdhmana Upanisad 
(iv, 1 ff. ) both tell us how Gargy a, a Brahman of 
the Outland, was actually taught by the Ksatriya 
Ajatasatru of Kasi. To the east and south of the 
Midland lay the country of the Pafichalas. Here 
lived the Ksatriya Jaivali, who, according to the 
Chhdndogya Upanisad (I. viii. 1 and v. iii.tf.) 
put the Brahmans to silence and taught the 
Brahman Gautama. He even (v. hi. 7) claimed 
that his system of religious thought belonged to 
the Ksatriya class alone. Again, in the same 
work (V. XI.) we find ourselves in another part 
of the Outland, the Kaikeya country of the 
western Pan jab. Five great theologians come to 


a Brahman with hard questions, which he cannot 
answer. So he sends them on to a Ksatriya, 
Asvapati, the king of the land, who solves their 
difficulties. These Upanisads were all Brahmani- 
cal, and their authors had no temptation to extol 
the learning of the Ksatriyas. On the contrary, 
when they got a chance, they ridiculed it. Thus 
the teaching of an opponent is made short work of 
by the author of the ^atapatha Brdhmana (VIII. 
i. 4, 10), who contemptuously compares it to ‘ the 
words of a Ksatriya.* 

We have no literary evidence as to the train of 
reasoning by which this doctrine of monotheism 
was reached, but to the present writer it appears 
more than probable that it was a development of 
the sun-worship which was the common heritage 
of both branches of the Aryan people — the Iranian 
and the Indian. 

All the legends dealing with the origins of the Bhagavata 
religion are connected m some way or other with the sun. 
According to the Mahabharata (xii. 12983), the Adorable 
Himself taught the religion to the seer Narada, who taught it to, 
amongst others, the sun, who communicated it to mankind. 
The greatest and most worshipped of all the incarnations of the 
Adorable— that of Rama-chandra— was by human origin a 
descendant of the sun, while Krsija, the other great incarnation, 
was descended from the moon, and with him the branch of the 
lunar race to which he belonged ceased to exist. Several of the 
legends connected with Bhagavata saints are also connected 
with the sun. Sugriva, Rama’s ally, had the sun for his father. 
Many legends are told about Draupadi, the wife of the five 
Pandavas, but in the Acta Sanctorum of the Bhagavatas, the 
Bhakta-malay only one is thought worthy of mention, and that 
is connected with a miracle performed by with the aid of a 
marvellous cooking-pot given to Draupadi by the sun. Satrajit, 
Krsija’s father-in-law, was a sun-worshipper, and received from 
the* sun a jewel that became the subject of many stones. 
One of the very earliest heretics recorded in Brahmanical 
literature was Yaj'navalkya. According to the Vi^'(Lu Purdifj^a 
(ill. V. ff.), he refused to obey his preceptor’s command to join 
m worship with people whom he styled ‘miserable and in- 
efficient Brahmans.* He explained that he acted ‘in* or ‘for' 
bhakti (the MSS differ), and rejected so much of the Yajur 
Veda as he had learnt from his teacher. He then departed and 
worshipped the sun, who imparted to him a new and schis- 
matical Yajur Veda of its own. With this he betook himself to 
the Janaka referred to above, a famous king of the Outland, 
and the legendary father-in-law of Rama-chandra. The Brhad- 
draifyyaka Upanisad (iii. i.) tells how he discussed religious 
matters with Janaka and converted him, and how he disputed 
with and silenced orthodox Brahmans. According to Bhagavata 
eschatology, the saved soul first of aU passes through the sun 
on its way to the Adorable after death. Nimbarka, the earliest 
of the Bhagavata reformers, is traditionally said to have been 
an incarnation of the sun, and to have started his career by 
making the sun stand still. Even at the present day the sun is 
given the title of ‘ Bhagavat’ by the peasants of Northern India. 
In modern language Bhagavat Surya^ the Adorable Sun, 
becomes Suru] Bhagavdn. Finally, in the later stages of the 
Bhagavata religion, the Adorable is identified with Visiju, a 
deity who, in the oldest Indian literature, was worshipped as a 
sun-god. 

(c) Founder of the monotheistic Bhagavata 
Under any circumstances, whether this 
monotheism was a development of sun-worship or 
not, the following facts may be taken as accepted 
by most students of the subject The founder of 
the religion was one Kr§na (Krishna) Vasudeva, 
a Ksatriya. His father’s name was Vasudeva 
(hence the patronymic of Vasudeva), and his 
mother^ Devaki. He was the pupil of a sage named 
Ghora Angirasa, who taught him ‘ so that he never 
thirsted again.* * He belonged to the Satvata sept 
of the Outland Yadava tribe. In the older parts 
of the Mahdbhdrata he appears in the twofold 
character of a mighty warrior and of a religious 
reformer. He called the object of his worship the 
Bhagavat^ or the ‘Adorable,* and his followers 
called themselves Bhagavatas, or ‘ Worshippers of 
the Adorable.* The religion was first adopted by 
the people of his own tribe, and gradually spread 
over the greater part of the Outland. Before the 
4th cent. B.C., as in the case of the founders of 
many other religions, he was himself given Divine 
honours, and under his patronymic of Vasudeva 
became identified with the Adorable. In its 
original form the religion was stiongly mono- 
♦ Chhdndogya Upani§adt in. xvh. 6. 
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theistic. Vasudeva taught that the Supreme 
Being was infinite, eternal, and full of grace, and 
that salvation consisted in a life of perpetual bliss 
near him.'^ 

2 . History of Bhagavata religion.— i. First 
Stage. — There has always been manifest in India 
a tendency to combine religion with philosophy, 
and, this being fosteied by the speculative 
inclinations of the Ksatriya class, it followed that, 
as time went on, and as interest in philosophical 
questions spread amongst the people of India, 
monotheism, as expressed by the Bhagavata 
religion, was given a philosophic basis. The 
pantheistic Brahmaism of the Midland was 
altogether opposed to this monotheism, and the 
Bhagavatas naturally turned to those systems of 
philosophy which had sprung up in the freer 
atmosphere of the less Brahmanized Outland. 
There were two of these systems — the ancient 
Sankhyat {q,v,) and its daughter, the Yoga {q.v.). 
These two systems influenced not only Bhagavatism, 
but also two other important religions founded by 
Ksatriyas — Buddhism and Jainism. 

The Sankhya system is based on pure atheism. 
It categorically denies the existence of any 
Supreme God. Moreover, it does not concern 
itself with ethics. The Bhagavata religion, on the 
other hand, had a God, and from the first was 
strongly ethical in character. The bridge between 
those two opposing conceptions was afforded by 
the Yoga pliiloso;^y. The belief in the power 

n uired by the practice of yoga, or concentration, 
dnd of shamanism, had existed in India for 
centuries, and this became a branch of philosophy 
when the acquired power was intended to be 
utilized for the obtaining of the knowledge 
demanded by Sankhya. The Yoga teaching in- 
culcates morality, and the ethical tendency of 
Bhagavatism led it to ally itself with this develop- 
ment of Sankhya rather than with the parent 
system. 

A system of philosophy, as distinct from a 
religion, is a matter for the learned alone, and the 
doctors of the Yoga system readily accepted an 
alliance with a religion, such as that of the 
Bhagavatas, which brought the popular beliefs to 
their side. They paid a price for it. They added 
a God to the Sankhya system, and Yoga became 
theistic. The God whom they accepted had 
nothin® to do with their philosophy. The idea 
was aaded on from outside without organically 
affecting it. On the other hand, the philosophy 
supplied the Bhagavatas with a number of technical 
terms, not the least important of which was the 
word yoga itself. With them the word gradually 
changed its meaning from * concentration of 
thought ’ to ‘ devotion to God.’ It thus approached 
the meaning of hhakti, but did not include the idea 
of love, which is an essential part of the signifi- 
cation connoted by that word. We shall see that 
in later times the word yoga received still further 
development. Another technical term which the 
Bhagavatas borrowed from Sankhya-Yoga was a 
frequently used title for ‘God,’ viz. Purum, or 
the ‘ Male.’ This was the word employed by the 
Sankhyas for the human soul. According to the 
Yoga system, the shadowy God which it adopted 
was merely a particular soul possessed of supreme 
knowledge and power. To Him was given the 
title of the Purusa /car* and this name was 

* In the above, and in what follows, the present writer has 
freely utilized the researches of Prof. Bhandarkar and of Prof. 
Garbe, whose conclusions have been amply borne out by his own 
inquiries. It must, however, be explained that some Sanskrit 
scholars are not prepared to accept these statements in their 
entirety. It may be noted that Bhagavatas are often called 
* Pahcharatras.’ This is, properly speaking, the name of one of 
the sects into which the religion was divided. 

f The present writer is unable to follow Prof. Deussen in his 
theory that Sankhya is a development of Vedantism. 


adopted by the Bhagavatas as an alternative name 
for the Adorable. As time went on, other names 
were also applied to Him, such as Narayana, a 
patronymic from Nara^ the Primal Male, and, as 
already explained, Vasudeva. These bring us 
down to the end of the first stage of the develop- 
ment of the Bhagavata religion, which we may 
roughly fix as coinciding with the conclusion of 
the 4th cent. B.c. 

ii. Second stage. — (a) Itfi absorption by 
Brahmaism . — The second stage is marked by the 
capture and absorption of Bhagavatism by the 
Brahmaism of the Midland. It is most probable 
that the immediate cause of this fusion was, as 
Prof. Garbe suggests, the life and death struggle 
between the Brahmans and the adherents of the 
other great religion of the Outland, Buddhism. 
With Buddhism the Bhagavatas had nothing in 
common. In Brahmaism there was at least a 
shadowy Pantheos. The Brahmans were thus 
enabled to win over the Bhagavatas to their side 
in the contest, but, like the teachers of Yoga, had 
to pay a i)rice for the alliance. That price was, 
first, the identification of the Adorable with an 
ancient Vedic sun-god, Visnu (Vishnu), still a 
popular object of worship among the polytheistic 
lower classes of the Midland ; and, secondly, the 
confession of the religious orthodoxy of the 
Ksatriya monotheism. The process was an easy 
one. Legends were discovered of Brahmans who 
performed Ksatriya functions, of Ksatriya families 
that became Brahmans, and even of the great 
Bhagavata teacher, Janaka, becoming a Brahman, 
It became convenient to remember that Manu, 
the great lawgiver, was a Ksatriya, and Manu 
himself is made by his commentator to say that 
even a Brahman can in certain circumstances go to 
a Ksatriya teacher.* Finally, the Midland had 
one incarnation of Visnu, Parasu-Rama, a Brah- 
man by birth, who had become incarnate merely 
for the destruction of Ksatriyas. In conse- 
quence of the alliance with the Bhagavatas, the 
Brahmans had now to confess that this hero 
was ultimately defeated by the first Ksatriya 
incarnation, that of Rania-chandra. In the official 
Brahman account [Eamdyana, I. Ixxv. fi'.) the 
unpleasant fact is slurred over, but it is neverthe- 
less fully admitted. 

The incorporation was, in short, carried out in 
exactly the same way as that in which we see 
Brahmaism extending its frontiers at the present 
day. The process is going on now before our eyes. 
Local or abormnal deities are discovered to be 
identical with Sva or some other member of the 
Brahmanical pantheon, and the distinction of caste 
is conferred upon the converts. Usually they are 
declared to be Rajputs, or, in other words, of the 
Ksatriya class. The aboriginal customs and 
beliefs are at first left untouched, and in a couple 
of generations no more ardent supporters of the 
claims of the Brahmanical priesthood are to be 
found than those who are still fetish-ridden 
savages. In much the same way the Bhagavatas 
became a sect of Brahmaized anti-Brahmaists. 
The treaty of peace is found in the older parts 
of the celebrated Bhagavad-Gltd (which see). 
All the noblest ethical sentiments found herein are 
clearly of Bhagavata origin. In it the deified 
Vasudeva is fully identified with Visnu, but not 
yet with the Brahmaist Pantheos; and Krsna, 
the personal name of Vasudeva the Ksatriya, is 
also given admission to the circle of Brahmanical 
gods as an incarnation of the same deity. 

As time went on, that occurred which history has 

* See, for instance, Mahdbhdrata^ xiii. 2914, 2397 ; iSatapatha 
Srdhmaxf'af xi. 6. 2, 10 (tato brahma Janaka daa)\ Vi^xf-u 
Purdp,a, IV. iU. 6; Some^vara on Mvmdrhsa Sutra^ i. iii 3; 
Matsya Purdnya^ cxxxii. 115 ; Manu, ii. 241. 
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many times since repeated, and Bhagavatism fell 
more and more under the sway of the Brahmans. 
We see this earliest in the later parts of the 
Bhagavad-Gltd^ which belong to the first two 
centuries after our era. In Northern India, where 
the influence of the Midland was strongest, the 
Bhagavatas even admitted the truth of Brahmaism, 
and identified the Pantheos with the Adorable, 
although they never made pantheism a vital part 
of their religion. It never worked itself into the 
texture of their doctrines, but was added to their 
belief as loosely as their own monotheism had been 
added to the Yoga philosophy. In the later 
Bhagavata scriptures it is proclaimed and 
recognized, or silently ignored, according to the 
passing mood of the writer. At times we come 
across a misty divinity, personal and gracious it 
is true, yet of whom they can say in Brah- 
maist lan^age that He is the great ‘Who?**, 
and regarding whom they can only postulate that 
He is neither being nor not-being.f At another 
time, within the same work, the Deity is re- 
presented as possessing form and substance. At 
one time He is said never to have been seen by 
mortal eye, and at another time He reveals Him- 
self in bodily form to some favoured saint. The 
text-books of this Brahmaized Bhagavatism are 
the latter part of the twelfth book of the Mahd- 
hhdrata, known as the Ndrdyanlya^ and the famous 
Bhagavata Furdna,t 

(6) Worship of incarnations. — This alliance with 
Brahmaism had one general effect. It removed 
the Adorable farther from His adorers. He 
becanae less definite, and we can well believe that 
even in those days true believers began the cry 
which has become the creed of a sect in later years, 
‘See ye the Unseeable* (see Alakhnamis). 
Bhagavatism^ thus began to fail to supply the 
craving felt in every human heart for a personal 
object of adoration, and the need was met by a 
development of the theory of incarnations. The 
Adorable was represented as becoming incarnate 
in various forms, on various occasions, and for 
various purposes. To these incarnations, instead 
of to the Adorable Himself, the bhahti of the 
Bhagavatas now became directed. 

The idea of a god becoming incarnate is very old 
in India (see art. Incarnation). We find legends 
on the subject in Vedic literature. Here, some- 
times one god, sometimes another — BrahmS., Visnu, 
or Indra— becomes incarnate to save the gods or to 
conquer the world. By the time that Bhagavatism 
was received into the Brahmanical fold, these 
legends had become detached from other gods, and 
all centred round the person of the popular sun* 
god Visnu. He it now was who, perhaps as a relic of 
totem- worship, became incarnate as the Fish, the 
Tortoise, the Boar, the Man-lion, the Dwarf, and 
so on. Then heroes, first semi-Divine and next 
wholly human, were added to the list, such as 
Kama-chandra,^ Kfsna, or even the Buddha. The 
list of incarnations, or ‘descents’ (avatdra), drawn 
up by Brahmanical orthodoxy contained ten 
instances ; and two of these, that of the Ksatriya 
Rama-chandra, and that of the Ksatriya Krsna, 
were late additions, almost certainly added to the 
list in obedience to Bhagavata susceptibilities, just 
as the name of the Buddha may have been added 
to draw weak-kneed Buddhists into the Brahmani- 
cal fold. We have already seen how the Krsna of 
the incarnation bore the personal name of Krsna 
Vasudeva. Eama-chandra, * the glory of the Solar 
Race,’ was also a famous Ksatriya hero of the 
Outland, and was son-in-law of the Janaka pre- 

* Ka (Ndradlya Bhahti-sutras^ i. 2). 

t Mahdbhdrata, xii. 13190 

fThe Bhagavata Purdi^a is a, 7«ry late work, and perhaps 
should preferably be classed with pose-reformation hterature. 
See below. 


viously mentioned. To the Bhagavatas, Rama- 
chandra and Krsna were naturally the favourite in- 
carnations, but in their later books the list became 
much extended, the Adorable being represented as 
becoming incarnate no less than twenty-four times. 
These incarnations became the direct object of 
worship. As Tulasi-dasa said to one of those who 
called upon men to ‘ see the Unseeable,’ ‘ Why dost 
thou endeavour to see the Unseeable ? Pray thou 
to Rama, and all at once is seen.’ 

(c) Worship of the &akti. — About this period 
there also arose the idea of the SaJct% or energic 
power, of a divinity as a separate personality. 
The worship of the energic power became a 
prominent feature in the cult of Siva, hut it is also 
round among the Bhagavatas. Among them, as 
Visnu has been identified with the Adorable, so his 
spoiise Laksmi is looked upon as the Adorable’s 
energic power. She is one with Him, and yet 
distinct from Him, ‘neither confounding the 
persons nor dividing the substance.’ So entirely is 
she looked upon as one with Him that the text- 
books are deliberately silent about her ; for, say 
they, ‘ She has done all that He has done, and when 
we tell of Him we tell of Her.’ And yet, on the 
other hand, she also appears as the active agent in 
spreading abroad the true faith, which she learnt 
from Him. The Bhagavata monotheistic deity 
has therefore become a Trinity in Unity, consisting 
of the Supreme, His incarnations, and His energic 
power. The resemblance to the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity is marked, more especially when we 
remember that, among the Syrian Christians, the 
Holy Ghost was declared to be a woman, and was 
identified with the Virgin Mary, It is quite 
ossible that the Bhagavata trinitarian doctrine 
eveloped under early Christian influence (see 
below). 

{d) Relation of Bhagavatism to popular polytheism. 
— Side by side with this Bhagavata monotheism 
there had always been the polytheism of the lower 
orders, with its great gods, Brahma, Visnu, and 
Siva, and its millions of godlings. Bhagavatism 
did not require any denial of these from its 
converts. We have seen that it had identified 
Visnu with the Adorable Himself. Brahma was 
relegated to a lower place. We shall see later that 
he was looked upon as a finite being, created by 
the Adorable to superintend the general carrying 
out of His orders. The dread god Siva or Rudra, 
appeased only by bloody sacrifices, could not be so 
disposed of. Eus worshippers were very many, 
especially in the Outland, where, in early times, 
under the name of Pa^upatas, they, like the 
Bhagavatas, had been strongly influenced by 
Sankhya-Yoga. The 344th section of the 12th 
book of the mahdhhdrata contains an interesting 
legend of a terrible fight between Rudra and the 
Adorable. Brahma intervenes and pacifies Rudra, 
who acknowledges the Adorable’s superiority. 
Then the AdoraMe says to Rudra (13293), ‘ He who 
knows Me, knows Thee. He that follows Thee, 
follows Me. There is no difference between Us 
two.* According to another legend preserved in 
the 343rd section of the same book, towards the 
end of a cycle of time the Adorable becomes 
subject to wrath (at the wickedness of the world), 
and therefore Rudra is bom from his forehead. 
The sunr of all this is that the Bhagavatas 
accepted Siva as a form of the Adorable, and thus 
in legends we find the most pious Bhagavatas, 
such as, for instance, Chandrahasa, performing 
their morning devotions to the Adorable Himself, 
and continuing them in a temple devoted to Rudra 
or his bloodthirsty spouse Durga, The numerous 
other gods of Hindu polytheism were easily 
disposed of. They were classed as merely sub- 
ordinate creatures of the Adorable, given special 
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powers or functions in order to carry out His 
will. 

All this time the Bhagavatas, while they were 
estopped from denying the truth of Brahmaist 
antheism, were still nominally professors of 
ankhya-Y oga. The result was a series of attempts 
to unite the opposing lines of thought — one an un- 
systematized pantheism founded on the idea that 
everything is part of the One, the other a system- 
atized dualism based on the essential difference 
between matter and spirit. The first endeavours 
are to be found in the latest parts of the Bhagavad- 
Gltd. Attempt after attempt, given forth under 
the authority of highly honoured names, such as 
that of the Sankhya teacher Pancha^ikha, of the 
learned Bhagavata king Janaka, or of a female 
ascetic named Sulabha, appears in the twelfth 
book of the Mahabhamta^ and these finally settled 
down into the form in which we find them in the 
third book (section xxiv ff.) of the Bhagamta 
Parana. It is impossible to consider this result 
as a system of philosophy. The two opposing lines 
of thought, each intelligible in itself, could no more 
combine than oil and water, and this so-caUed 
‘ Pauranik Sankhya ’ can be described only as a 
medley of unrelated and mutually contradictory 
conceptions.* It has nevertheless exercised the 
greatest influence on the pious and more uncritical 
minds of India, and has to be reckoned with in 
dealing with the religious history of that country. 
Its influence is most strikingly manifest in the 
change that it has brought about in the meaning 
of the word yoga. We have already seen that the 
meaning had changed from ‘ concentration of 
thought’ to ‘devotion.’ Even in the Bkagavad- 
GUd this term became subdivided into karma- 
yoga^ or the disinterested practice of duty, and 
jndna-yogaf the purely^ theoretical side of religion. 
Later on, under the influence of the ‘Pauranik 
Sankhya,’ we meet three kinds of yoga, Karrm- 
yoga is now no longer the disinterested practice of 
morality, but has become attendance to religious 
ceremonial obligations. These give purification, 
and lead to jndna-yoga^ which is now the concen- 
tration of the mind on the Adorable, and this 
finally to hhakti-yoga, in which the devotee is full 
of nothing but faith, and sees nothing but the 
Deity, t 

This brings us down to the end of the millen- 
nium after our era. In the early part of the 9th 
cent. A.D. the celebrated pantheistic philosopher 
Sankara gave system to the ancient Brahmaism 
of the Midland, and created the Vedanta (q,v,) 
philosophy. His system, far more rigid than the 
Brahmaism on which it was founded, compelled 
him vigorously to attack the Bhagavata mono- 
theism, hitherto grudgingly recognized as orthodox. 
His assaults resulted in the Bhagavatas not only 
assuming a position of defence, but also taking 
up two differing lines of counter-attack. On one 
line they remained faithful to the old alliance 
with Brahmaism, and contented themselves with 
combating Sankara’s arguments only so far as 
they were incompatible Avith their interpretation 
of Brahmaist teaching. On the other line, the 
alliance with Brahmaism was finally broken, and 
a return was made to the old Sankhya- Yoga 
doctrines which had been abandoned, or partly 
abandoned, in favour of Brahmaism. The dispute 
culminated in the 12th cent., the leading re- 
resentatives of the two lines of counter-attack 
eing respectively Ramanuja and Madhva, both 
inhabitants of Southern India. 

iii. Third Stage, With the appear- 

* So also Garbe, Sdfikhya-Philosophie, 62 fl. The Bhagavata 
Puraxba probably belongs to the 13th cent. A.n. 

t So Narayaija Parivraj in the Artha-panchakaj quoted by 
Bhandarkar, Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts , , , during the 
year 188$-8k^ p. 68. 


ance of these two great reformers commences the 
third stage in the development of the Bhagavata 
religion— the modern Bhakti-mdrga. It will here, 
therefore, be convenient to consider the tenets of the 
Bhagavatas as they were fixed by the reformers 
at the commencement of this third stage of their 
development. Our materials are { 1 ) the Bhagavad- 
GUdy (2) the Ndrdyaniya section of the twelfth book 
of the Mahdhhdrata, and (3) the Bhagavata Pur ana, 
as the old authorized scriptures, and the Bhakta- 
mala and numerous other works founded on it, as 
what might be called the ‘ New Testament’ of the 
Bhagavata religion. An account of the pre- 
reformation doctrines will be found in the article 
Bhagavad-GIta. 

(1) Monotheism and a God of There is 

one and only one God, named the Bhagavat, the 
Adorable ; Narayana, the Son of the Male ; Purusa, 
the Male ; or Vasudeva. He exists from eternity 
to eternity. He is therefore defined as ‘ the End- 
less’ {ananta), ‘the Imperishable’ (achyuta), and 
‘ the Indestructible ’ (avind§in). He is the Creator 
of all things out of matter, to which is given the 
Sankhya- Yoga name of prakrti, pradhdna, or 
‘the indiscrete’ {avyakta). The original belief 
about matter seems to have been that He created 
it out of nothing, but in the mixed philosophy of 
the sect we sometimes come across statements 
agreeing with the dualistic Sankhya- Yoga theory 
that jprakrti has existed independently from all 
eternity. From God issue all souls {jlva), which 
henceforth exist for ever as distinct individuals 
and are indestructible. He has created Brahma, 
Siva, and the countless subordinate deities to can*y 
out His orders in creating and ruling the world, 
and to promulgate the true religion. He generally 
leaves the burden of ruling the world upon their 
shoulders, but, as occasion demands, from time to 
time in His infinite grace {prasdda) * He Himself 
becomes incarnate to relieve the world from sin or 
His followers from trouble. The greatest and 
most perfect of these incarnations {avatdra) are 
those of Rama-chandra and Krsna ; but there have 
been twenty-three in all, and one is yet to come. 
India thus owes the idea of a God of Grace — of the 
Fatherhood of God^-to the Bhagavatas, 

(2) Process of creation, — The principles accord- 
ing to which creation is held to have developed 
resemble those of Sankhya-Yoga (see Sankhya), 
but, owing to the assumed necessity of connecting 
the immaterial Vasudeva with the material world, 
are more complicated. The Adorable, who in this 
connexion is usually called Vasudeva, is represented 
as passing in succession through three vyuhas, or 
phases of conditioned spirit. ^ Vasudeva first 
produces from himself prakfU, the indiscrete 
primal matter of the Sankhyas, and at the same 
time passes into the phase of conditioned spirit 
known as savikarsana. From the association of 
samkar^ana with prakrti there springs manots, 
corresponding to the Sankhya hud&i, or the 
intellectual faculty, and at the same time 
samkarsana passes into the phase of conditioned 
spirit known as pradyumna. From the association 
of pradyumna with manas springs the SS-nkhya 
ahamkdra, or consciousness, while pradyumna 
passes into a tertiary phase of conditioned spirit 
kno’wn as aniruddha. From ahamkdra and 
aniruddha spring the Sankhya mahdhhutas, or 
grosser elements, with their respective qualities, 
and also the deity Brahma, who from the elements 
fashions the earth and all that it contains.t 

{Z) Bhakti and salvation. — Bhakti directed 
towards the Adorable is the only means of 
salvation. It must be directed to Him or to one 

♦ The doctrine of prasdda, or grace, has formed an essential 
part of the Bhagavata religion so far back as literature takes us. 

t For further details see Colebrooke, Essays, i 437 if., and 
Barnett’s translation of the Bhagavad-Gltd, p. 48 ff. 
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of His incarnations, and to no other. ^ The religion 
in this respect is strictly monotheistic. This is 
partly hidden hy our translation of the word deva 
by ‘ God.’ By a Bhagavata, the word deva is used 
with exactly the same meaning as the Hebrew 
word The latter sometimes signifies the 

Supreme God and sometimes His ministering 
spirits. In our versions of the OT the distinction 
is shown by translation, but this is not done by 
English writers on Indian religion, who always 
translate deva by ‘ God.’ The word deva is applied 
not only to the Adorable, but also to His minister- 
ing spirits, Brahma, and so on. These subordinate 
devas may, it is true, be the objects of worship, 
but this is SovXela (‘veneration’), not Xarpeia 
(‘adoration’), which latter is reserved for the I 
Adorable alone. The Bhagavata scriptures over 
and over a^ain insist that the true believer must 
be a Unitarian monotheist— an ekdntin, 

(4) Works and salvation. — The question then 
arises as to how far works ijcarma) are necessary 
for salvation. This has been as much discussed in 
India as in Europe. The Bhagavatas solve the 
problem by stating that works act only indirectly. 
Every work, good or bad, has its result, or, as 
they say, its fruit [phala). A good work, done for 
the sake of its fruits, may result in ^ving the 
soul a life of felicity in some other world, but this 
felicity will be merely temporary. As soon as the 
fruits have worked themselves out, the soul returns 
to this world, and to the weary round of birth 
and re-birth. JBut if a work is niskdma, or dis- 
interested, t.e., is not performed for the sake of its 
fruits, but is simply dedicated to the Adorable and 
laid before His feet, He accepts it and confers His 
immortal nature upon its fruits. Then the Ador- 
able Himself enters the heart of the doer and be- 
gets therein the virtue of bhakti, and it is this 
ohakti that finally gives eternal salvation. India 
thus owes the preservation of the doctrine of Faith 
to the Bhagavatas. 

(5) Immortality of the soul. — We have seen that 
the individual soul was considered to be a part 
[aMa] of the Adorable, emitted by Him to a 
separate conscious existence. Once so emitted, 
it exists for ever as a separate conscious entity. 
Agreeably to the universal Indian belief in the 
doctrine of transmigration, the soul is chained to 
its round of births and re-births until it is saved by 
hhakti. A soul, like those of certain Divine beings, 
may be saved from the first, and is then known 
as nitya-mukta^ ‘saved from eternity,’ but the I 
ordinary human souls are not of this nature, and 
are classed under four heads. These are (a) 
haddha, those who are ‘ tied ’ to things of this life, 
and who are not in the way of salvation ; (&) 
mumuTcsu, those in whom there has been awakened 
a consciousness of the want of salvation, and who 
‘desire it,’ but are not yet fit for it (we should 
call these ‘ awakened sinners’) ; (c) kevala^ or hkakta, 
the pure in heart, who are ‘ only devoted ’ to the 
Adorable, and who are thus on the way of salvation 
through possessing hhakti \ and [d] mukta, the 
‘ released,^ or saved. These last enjoy a perpetual, 
conscious, independent existence at the feet of the 
Adorable {Bhagavat-pada). Their only joy is 
serving and waiting upon Him (kaimkdrya). They 
do not become Him, but become ‘ like Him ’ and 
remain in everlasting bliss. India thus owes to 
the Bhagavatas the bdief in the Immortality of the 
Soul. 

(6) Eschatology. the soul, thus saved, 
leaves its earthly body, it first enters the sun as 
the door.* There its subtle body (linga-Sarira) 
is consumed and it becomes an atomic entity 
{paramdnuhhuta). Thence it enters the God, first 
in the phase of aniruddha^ then in that of prad- 
* Mahabharata, xii. 13383 fl. 


yumna^ then in that of samkarsana, and finally 
the Supreme Adorable, who, by a confusion with 
Brahmaism in the passage now quoted from, is 
called ‘The Supreme Self.’ As in the rest of 
their philosophy, there is in their eschatology 
little that is clear and consistent. Brahmaism 
and Sankhya-Yoga are inextricably mixed up, but 
the continued separate existence of the soul after 
it has reached the Adorable is certainly a tenet 
that is held through all their self-contradictory 
mysticism. 

(7) The root idea of sin is anything which 

is incompatible with bhakti. Every sin is a work 
(karma) and necessarily bears its fruit, just as much 
as any good work. Sins are classed as involunta^ 
(ajndta) and wilful (jhdta). An involunta^ sin 
can be expiated by ceremonial acts. These 
expiatory works, provided they are disinterested, 
i.e., not performed merely as counterbalances to the 
involuntary sins, reach the Adorable and give the 
everlasting fruit. As for wilful sins, when a man 
is devoted to disinterested works, or is in the way 
of bhakti, he does not usually commit such ; and if 
perchance he do, then the Adorable, who is the 
Lord of good works, Himself forgives the sin of 
the evil works. A favourite comparison is with a 
paid workman and a slave born m the house. If 
a paid workman [i.e. a doer of interested works) 
does any damage, he has to make it good to his 
employer ; but if damage is done by a faithful 
slave, who works not for reward but for love (i.e. 
the doer of disinterested works), the master bears 
the loss, and none of it falls upon the slave.* 

The above doctrines represent the stage to which 
the Bhagavata religion had developed by the 15th 
cent, of our era; but they have reraained un- 
changed, as the doctrines of the Bhakti-mdrga, to 
the present day. In their main principles they 
are the doctrines of the Bhagavad-Gitd and of 
the NdrayaTuya, which are, of course, much 
older. 

3. The four churches of the reformation.— Since 
the revival of Bhagavatism in the 12th and follow- 
ing centuries, the Bhakti-mdrga has been divided 
into four Sampraddyas, or churches, viz. the 
^rl-sampraddya founded hy Ramanuja, the 
Brahma-sampraddya founded by Madhya, the 
Budra-sampraddya founded by Yisnusvamin,^ and 
the Sanakddi-sampradaya founded by Nimbaditya. 

(1) Attitude of each to the Vedanta. — The 
essential differences between these churches consist 
in the attitude which they assume towards^ the 
Vedanta philosophy of Sankara. It is specially 
stated hy Bhagavata writers + that they form 
really one church, and that the differences are 
only apparent. Further, each church has become 
divided into sects, but none of these is opposed to 
its mother-church. It has been given a name and 
a separate recognition only on account of the 
preferences (ruchi) of particular teachers in laying 
emphasis on particular points. 

The Vedanta doctrine is fully described else- 
where (see Vedanta), and here it will be sufficient 
to devote a few lines to the discussion of the 
particular points objected to by the Bhagavata 
reformers. Being purely monistic, it is generally 
known as the oiavaita-mata, or doctrine of non- 
duality. Its professors claim to be smdrtas, i.e., 
‘holders to tradition,’ or ‘orthodox.’ The Bhaga- 
vatas allow them the title and condemn the tradi- 
tion. An essential part of its teaching is the 
doctrine, usually stated to be an invention of 
Sankara himself, of mdyd, or illusion. To this the 
Bhagavatas raise the strongest objection, and 
one of their commonest nicknames for a follower 
of Sankara is that of mdyd-vddin, or declarer of 

* ‘Bhakta-kalpadruma,’ in JRAS^ 1908, p. 347. 

t t.g. by Harischandra in the V 
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illusion. Sankara’s Supreme Deity (Brdhma*) is 
an absolutely impersonal, quality-less being \vho 
can obtain an unreal existence only by association 
with mayd. The soul is really a part of Brahma 
individualized by association with mdyd. When 
released from mdyd^ the soul is again merged in 
Brdhma and loses its identity. 

All Bhagavatas agree in rejecting the entire 
doctrine of mdyd^ with all its consequences. The 
Supreme Deity, the Bhagavat, is personal by 
nature. The soul, as already said, is also personal 
and individual by nature, and, once emitted, lives 
for ever. It is never merged in the Bhagavat. 

The ^ri-sampradaya is the most important 
Bhagavata church which, while rejecting Sankara’s 
Vedantism, remains faithful to the alliance with 
the old Brahmaism. The Bhagavat, identified 
with the Pantheos or Brdhma of the Upanisads, is 
a Pantheos, but a personal Pantheos in whom 
everything that is exists, and who is endowed with 
every imaginable auspicious quality. Matter and 
soul alike proceed from Him, and He pervades all 
things as their antaryamin^ or Inward Restrainer. 
The doctrine of this church is therefore also 
monism, but, to distinguish it from Sankara’s, it is 
called a mHstddmita-mata, or doctrine of qualified 
non-duality. The teaching of this sect is said to 
have been communicated by the Adorable to His 
spouse, or energic power, Laksmi, also called Sri. 
Hence the name of the Saihpradaya. She tought 
a demi-god named Visvak-sena, who taught Satha- 
kopa, and eighth in descent from the last named, 
in succession of master and pupil, came Ramanuja, 
who flourished in the 12th cent. A.D. For further 
particulars see Ramanuja. 

Madhva’s Brahma-saihpradaya represents the 
other line of defence of the Bhagavata religion. 
He broke the alliance with Brahmaism and 
returned to the old dualism of Sankhya-Yoga. 
His teaching is therefore said to be a dvaitcc-mata, 
or doctrine of duality. The sect describes Sankara’s 
Vedanta as disguised Buddhism, and lays particular 
stress on the five eternal distinctions, viz. {a) \ 
between God and the soul, (6) between God and 
matter, (c) between the soul and matter, {d) between 
one soul and another, and (e) between one particle 
of matter and another. Although in other respects 
preaching the ordinary Bhagavata doctrines, 
Madhva prefers to call the Supreme ‘Visnu,’ rather 
than ‘Vasudeva’ or ‘Bhagavat.’ His followers 
call themselves Madhvas or Madhvacharis (g.v.), 
and claim to have received the doctrine originally 
from Brahma, sixth in descent from whom, in 
succession of teacher and pupil, came Madhva. 
Hence the name of the Saihpradaya. As may be 
expected, the rupture with Brahmaism brought 
pon them vigorous attacks from the followers of 
ankara, and in one work, entitled the Pasanda- 
chapetikdy or ‘ Slap in the Face of Heretics,’ they 
are all, as a body, genially consigned to the utmost 
torments of hell. 

The Rudra-saihpradaya is the most modem of all 
the sects. Visnusvamin lived in the early part of 
the 16th cent. ; but his followers, in order to give 
the authority of age to his opinions, state that he 
had previously existed some 4500 years earlier, and 
that it was then that the doctrines were first 
promulgated by him. They were originally 
communicated by the Adorable to Rudra, or Siva, 
who passed them on to mankind, Vi§nusvamin 
being fifteenth in descent from him in the line of 
teacher and pupil. His family belonged to the 
south of India, and his converts were mostly made 
in Gujrat. One of his pupils, Laksmana Bhatta, 

* Care should be taken to distinguish between Brd.hma (or 
Brdhman) (neut.) the impersonal Pantheos of the Upanisads 
and Sankara, and Brahma (or Brahmin) (masc.) the personal 
member of the well-known Hmdu tnad (Brahma, and 

Siva). 


migrated to ortheru India, where his son Yallabha 
(or Vallahhacharya) became an energetic apostle 
of the church which is now usually called after Ms 
name, his disciples being known as V allabhacharis 
{q*v.). The doctrines of this church are known 
as ^uddhadvaita-matay or doctrine of pure non- 
duality. According to them, the Adorable has 
three attributes, viz. sat, ‘existence,’ ‘con- 
sciousness,’ and ananda, ‘bliss.’ The soul is the 
Adorable with the attribute of bliss suppressed 
{antarhita), and inanimate matter is the Adorable 
with the attributes of consciousness and bliss sup- 
pressed. When the soul is ‘released,’ it regains 
the attribute of bliss, and thus becomes for ever 
identical in nature with the Adorable. 

The Sanakadi-saihpradaya (see Nimavats), 
founded by Nimbarka or Nimbaditya, is certainly 
the oldest of the Bhagavata churches.* Its 
founder is said to have been an incarnation of the 
sun. The Adorable in His incarnation as a swan 
{hamsa) taught Sanaka and his brethren, the mind- 
horn sons of Brahma, who taught Narada, who 
taught Nimbarka. The doctrine of this church is 
called dvaitadvaita-mata, or doctrine of dualistic 
non-duality. While admitting that the soul and 
matter are distinct from the Adorable, it holds 
that they are nevertheless intimately connected 
with Him, as its coils are connected with a 
serpent, or as its waves are with water. The 
Adorable is incomprehensible, but is manifest in 
the book of Nature, in which the natural objects 
form the letters constituting the words. The 
letters may be in different alphabets although 
the sounds are the same, and hence the actual 
facts of the incarnations, or the truth or false- 
hood of the accounts concerning them, are ^ of 
small importance, so long as we read the Divine 
love that lies behind them. The church has 
suffered much from persecution. It is said to have 
been extirpated by the Jains and to have been 
resuscitated by a certain Nivasa.f 

(2) Clerical and lay The members of each 
of these four Bhagavata churches are divided into 
two classes, which we may conveniently call 
‘ clerical ’ and ‘ lay.’ The latter includes the great 
mass of the believers, who look to the former for 
religious guidance. The status of the clerical class 
varies according to sect. Usually these teachers 
are unmarried, leading, or professing to lead, an 
ascetic life ; but sometimes, as for instance in the 
case of most sects of the Rudra-saihpradaya, the 
clergy are encouraged to marry, and to live in the 
world as men of business and family. The ascetic 
clergy {hairdgls [g.v.]) mostly lead a wandering 
existence, singly or in bodies, subsisting on such 
alms as they can collect. When old or infirm, they 
settle down in one of the numerous maths, or 
monasteries, scattered all over India. These monas- 
teries also serve as rallying points for the travelling 
brethren, where any of them can find food and 
shelter for a reasonable time. Each is governed 
by a Mahanty or Superior, and is usually endowed 
with property which is under his management. 

(3) Subsequent history^ of each cAwrcA.-— The 
slight philosophical details which differentiate the 
churches having been discussed, it will now be 
convenient to consider the development of each 
during the past seven centuries. 

(a) Ramanuja, who is said by his followers 

to have been an incarnation of Sesa, the serpent of eternity, 
belonged to Southern India, and studied and lived the best 
part of his life at Conjeeverani near Madras. Although teaching 
the theoretical equality of all castes, the teachers and leaders 
of his church were invariably Brahmans, and persons of low 
caste were not even admitted as disciples. The mother-church 
has always been strongest in Southern India, where it took its 
birth, and where it has still numerous monasteries. It has 

* The dvaitadvaita-mata is referred to in the Frahodha- 
chandrodaya^ a work dating from the end of the 11th cent. A.D. 

t Hari^chandra, Vai^ava’Sarodsva, 
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never been very popular in Northern India. Eamanuja laid 
dovm the strictest rules of conduct* even eating and drinking 
being_ bound by the most minute regulations. We have seen 
that in the centuries immediately following our era the faith of 
the Bh§gavatas was preferably directed not to the Adorable 
Himself, but to one of His numerous incarnations. Bamanuja 
did not confine his followers to any particular one of these, but 
that of Bama-chandra was usually preferred. We have also seen 
that Lak^mi, Vi§i;Lu ’8 spouse, looked upon as the Adorable's 
energic force, was considered as identical with the Adorable 
Bfimself. Hence many Eamanujas preferred to direct their 
faith to her. 

Fourth or fifth in spiritual descent from Bamanuja there 
rose, late in the 14th cent., a teacher named Eamananda. He 
was a disciple of Baghavananda, the mahant of the monastery 
founded by Bamanuja at Serin^apatam in the later years of his 
life. Bamananda quarrelled with his superior on a question of 
discipline, and, migrating to Northern India, there founded a 
sect of his own called the Eamanandi. Its principal doctrinal 
peculiarity is the insistence that the Bama-chandra incarnation 
is the one which should be the chief object of faith in the present 
age. Its followers are hence also called UdmavatSf or Bamaites, 
Bamananda, instead of preaching and writing in Sanskrit, as 
had hitherto been the custom, taught in the vernacular, and 
thus brought his doctrines within reach of all classes. He also 
interpreted the Bhagavata doctrine of the brotherhood of man 
in its most liberal sense, and admitted all castes, even the 
lowest, not only as lay members of the sect, but also as teachers. 
The fact that it was a question of discipline on which he had 
broken with the Ramanujas led him to release his followers 
from the shackles which he had found inconvenient. They 
observed no particular ordinances in eating or bathing, and were 
named by him Avadhuta, or liberated. 

Numerous sub-sects trace their origin to this branch of the 
Sri-saihpradaya, each of which forma the subject of a special 
article in the present work. See KabIr-PanthIs, KhakIs, 
MuiitTK-HASls, Bai-DSsis, and SBNi-PANTHis, which are the most 
important of the sub-sects. The catholicity of Ramananda's 
teaching may be gathered from the fact that he numbered 
among his twelve chief disciples, or apostles, a Musalman 
(Kabir), a barber (Sena), and a low-caste chamdr^ or leather- 
worker (Rai-dasa), each of whom founded a sub-sect. Kabir’s 
teaching was mixed not only with Christianity (see below), but 
also with Musalman ^ufiism, which led him and his followers to 
neglect the worship of the incarnate Bama-chandra, and to 
identify the name of Rama not with the incarnation but with 
the unincarnate Adorable Himself, to whom, under the name of 
Rama, hhahti was to be directly offered. From his schism, if it 
can be called a schism, there branched out two other important 
sub-sects, one of which has left its mark upon the political 
history of India— the Sikhs and the Dadu-panthls. The great 
bulk of the Hindu population of Northern India, however, still 
adheres to the original Ramanandi doctrines ; and this sect has 
become the local mother-church, preserving friendly relations 
with its various sub-sects, although these are divided into two 
branches by the Kabir schism. The most important later 
teacher of the Ramanandi church was Tulasi-dasa (end of 16th 
century), the great poet. He did more towards popularizing 
the worship of the incarnate Bama-chandra than any of his 
predecessors, and his peat epic, the Bdmdj/atia, has been 
truthfully described as Hhe one Bible of 100 millionB of people.* 
It is read and studied even by members of the other Bhagavata 
Saihpradayas. 

Another member of the RUmavat church also deserves special 
mention. This is Nabha-daaa, or Narayaqa-dasa, a contemporary 
of Tulasi-dasa, and the author of the Bhakta-mala. This, with 
its commentary by Priya-dasa, a member of the Brahma- 
saihpradaya, may be called the Acta Sanctorum of the four 
churches. It is a storehouse of legends regarding the saints, 
ancient and modern, of the Bhagavata religion. The importance 
of this book for a just comprehension of the religious attitude 
of modern Hinduism cannot be over-rated, and it is a matter 
for regret that the great difficulties of the text have deterred 
European students from its study. In its original form few 
natives can understand it nowadays, but numerous translations 
into modern Indian languages have made its contents familiar to 
every follower of the cult. For Northern India, it and Tulasi- 
dasa’s Rdmdyaii^a are the two text-books of modern Bhagavatism. 

(&) Brahma-saifipraddya. — Madhva, or Anandatirtha, the 
founder of this church, was also a native of Southern India 
(see MadhvIcharIs). He was originally a Saiva, but became 
converted to Bhagavatism in his later years. The doctrines of 
the sect do not single out any particular incarnation of the 
Adorable for special worship, but in Northern India it has 
taken Kr§jcia as its principal object of adoration. The church is 
strongest in Southern India, where it has numerous monasteries ; 
it has few votaries in the North, though they are said to 
have increased of late. The clerical members are Brahmans, 
and profess celibacy, but the lay votaries are members of every 
class of society except the lowest. The church is an attempt at 
a compromise with Saivism, and the votaries of the two religions 
pay adoration to each other's gods. 

The Vaisnavas of Bengal, who look upon Chaitanya ( 3 . 1 ?.) as 
their founder, are said to be a branch of this church, of which, 
according to the Bhakta-kalpadruma, Chaitanya was himself a 
member. But the tenets of the Bengal Yais^avas approach 
much more nearly those of the Rudra-saihpradaya. 

(c) Rudra‘Sa7hpraddya.-^Aa already stated, the Rudra- 
saihpradaya is now practically represented by the Vallabha- 
charis (q.v,). Two or three otiier and unimportant sects are 
also referred to it. The incarnation of the Adorable which is 


specially worshipped by this church is that of Kff pa. The form 
of the devotional love of this and other Kf^pa-worshipping sects 
is not that of a son to a father, as in the case of the Bamavats, 
but the love of a maid for a man; and this has given rise in 
later times to an erotic and sensual aspect of religion which has 
sometimes led to the most lamentable excesses. E|:$pa’s human 
spouse, Radha, is looked upon as an incarnation of the Adorable's 
energic power, and sometimes one is the object of worship, 
sometimes the other, and sometimes both conjointly. The 
clergy of the church marry and live comfortable lives, and their 
example is followed by the laity, who may be of any caste, _ but 
mainly consist of the opulent and luxurious members of society. 
Another very widely diffused form of worship, especially 
amongst women, is that of the Bala Gopdla^ or Infant K|‘?pa, 
The cult is widely extended over Northern India and the 
Bombay Presidency. A sub-sect is that founded in the 16th 
century by Mira Bai, a famous princess and poetess of 
Bajputana. Here the special object of worship is Kj*§pa 
Eapachho]* (see M!rI BaIb). 

The Vaigpavas of Bengal profess much the same tenets as 
those of the Vallabhacharis, and Vallabha himself was 
Chaitanya’s father-in-law (see above under the Brahma- 
sadipradaya). The Radha-vallabhis, another sect which worships 
Kf^pa and Radha, are also akin to the Vallabhacharis, but they 
are counted as belonging to the next, or Sanakadi-sampradaya. 

(d) Sanakddi-saThpraddya.— This church is now of small 
importance. Its few adherents, who are known as Nimavats, 
are found in Northern India and in Bajputana. They are 
mostly adorers of Kr^pa (for further particulars see Nimavats). 
One important sect is nominally sprung from this church, that 
of the Radha-vallabhis. It was founded by one Hari-vaih 6 a, 
sumamed Hita, who was born in 1669 and was a Nimavat. His 
teaching was little in accordance with that of his church, being 
nothing but a development of the tenets of the Vallabhacharis. 
The tendency towards erotic mysticism which distinguishes 
that sect is here carried to an extreme. Radha, the represen- 
tative of the Adorable's energic power, now throws even Kr^pa 
himself into the shade. He is given a subordinate position 
under the title of Rddha^vallahkaf or ‘ Badha's husband/ and 
this name has given its title to the sect. The worship is 
directed almost entirely to Radha as the spouse of God. For 
further particulars see RlDHi-VALLABHis, Sakhi-Bhavas and 
Ohara^t-DasIs. 

(4) The guru.--- A striking characteristic of 
modem Bhagavatism is the extravagant respect 
shown to the spiritual teacher, or guru. The first 
line of the BhaJcta-mala gives as the essentials of 
religion bhaJcti, bhakta^ Bhagavanta, guru (‘faith, 
a faithful devotee, the Adorable, and the guru ’) ; 
and this aptly illustrates the importance attributed 
to the last-named. Any one will admit that the 
first three are essentials, hut few Westerns would 
think of adding the fourth. The rule that respect 
he shown to a spiritual teacher is very old in India. 
In ancient times, perfect obedience was required 
from his pupil. He was the pupiVs second father, 
more to be venerated than even his natural 
progenitor. Once, however, the state of pupilage 
was over, the obligation of obedience ceased, and 
only respect and gratitude were subsequently 
required. But in modern Hinduism this proper 
attitude is greatly exaggerated. While some of 
the sects, and notably the Kabir-panthis, inculcate 
the greatest care in the selection of a guru, once 
selected he is to be obeyed implicitly throughout 
life. His voice is declared to he the voice of God, 
and the fullest devotion in word, act, and deed 
must be rendered to him. Some sects go further 
than others. The devotion is carried to incredible 
extremes among the Vallabhacharis. The devotee 
of this sect offers his body, soul, and substance to 
God, and, as the Gusain (properly ‘ Gosai’), i.e. the 
gura, is in the later works of the sect identified 
with the Deity, these are in reality dedicated to 
him. ‘ By the act of dedication, a man submits to 
the pleasure of the Gusain, as God’s representa- 
tive, not only the fruits of his wealth, but also the 
virginity of his daughter or of his newly -married 
wife.’ * It is fair to explain that few sects go to 
this length, and that in most, although the guru 
is revered as an incarnation of the Deity, his 
influence extends only to the sphere of morality. 
This is one more example of the tendency in India, 
as elsewhere, to deify the founder of a religion. 
The first Bhagavatas deified Vasudeva, and their 
successors deified, in their turn, the great men 
who founded their churches and their sects. 

* Growse, Mathura, p. 266. 
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Lastly, they took the further step of deifying 
their spiritual directors. 

(5) The mantra. — No Hindu can become a 
member of a sect -without the permission of a gipu 
belonging to the sect. He is at first in the position 
of an inquirer, and when the guru considers him fit 
for admission, he whispers into his ear an initiatory 
formula (mantra)^ corresponding, as Mr. Growse 
points out, to the In nomine Patris, etc., of Christian 
baptism. These formulas are generally kept secret ; 
but we know that the earliest, dating from pre- 
reformation times, was the ‘ twelve-syllabled’ Om 
namo Bhagavate Vdsudemya {* Oih ! reverence 
to the Adorable Vasudeva’). In later times, as 
sectarian differences increased, the Supreme became 
differentiated into His incarnations. Thus, the 
mantra of the Ramanujas is the ‘six-syllabled’ 
Om Rdmdya namah ( ‘ Orh ! reverence to Rama), 
while that of the Vallabhacharis is the ‘eight- 
syllabled’ ^rl-Krsnah iaranam mama (‘the holy 
&sna is my refuge ’)- 

(6) Sectarian waA.— Each sect is distinguished 
by certain marks placed by the more pious 
members upon the forehead or other part of the 
body. Thus the Ramanujas have two perpendi- 
cular white lines, with a transverse streak 
connecting them above the nose. In the centre is 
a perpendicular streak of red. In the Brahma- 
sampradaya, a yellow spot is substituted for the 
red streak, and special marks are also branded on 
the shoulders and breast. It may be mentioned 
that worshippers of &va also put sectarian marks 
upon the forehead. As a guide for distinguishing 
the followers of the two religions, we may say that, 
as a general rule, while the essential parts of the 
Bhagavata marks consist of perpendicular lines, 
those of the Saiva sects are horizontal. 

(7) Bhakti and its ^flavours.' — Later Bhagavata 
writers have spent much time over the question 
of hhakti and the various modes in which it reveals 
itself. These modes are called rasas^ or flavours, 
and as it would be difficult to understand the 
simplest treatise on hhakti without being familiar 
with at least the main principles according to 
which these flavours are held to be developed, the 
following brief account will be of service. The 
writers employ the terminology of the Indian 
system of poetics, but the categories are different. 

Every religious attitude depends upon an objective ‘ dominant 
emotion’ or sthayl considered as an abstract entity, 

apart from the person experiencing it. There are five of these 
dommant emotions: (1) resignation (praMnta bhdva); (2) 
obedience (dasya bhdva) ; (3) friendship (sdkhya bhdva ) ; (i) 
tender fondness (vdtsalya bhdva); (5) passionate love (rati 
bhdva). It wiU be observed that these are arranged in an 
ascending scale of emotional force. 

These ‘dominant emotions' may have ‘accessory emotions' 
(vyabhichdri bhava^ or sahchdri bhdva). These are not 
essential to the dominant emotions, but may go along with and 
co-operate with them, either permanentJy or occasionally. 
These accessory emotions are thirty- three in number, and are 
such as ‘disgust with worldly things’ (nirveda)^ apprehension 
(Saiikd), painful thoughts (ckintd% and the like. 

Each of these donunant emotions, wnerner accompanied by 
an accessory emotion or not, produces a corresponding 
subjective psychic condition or experience, technically called 
rasa, or flavour, in the person who is subjected to it. These 
flavours are, in the order of the corresponding underlying 
dominant emotions : (1) the resigned flavour (Mnti rasa) ; (§ 
the obedient flavour (dasya rasa); (3) the friendly flavour 
(sdkhya rasa) ; (4) the tenderly fond flavour, (vdtsalya rasa ) ; 
(6) the passionately loving flavour (^fhgdra rasa, or mddhurya 
rasa). The last, which is the highest stage, is also called the 
‘king of flavours '(rosa-rdja) or the ‘glorious flavour 
rasa). 

Every flavour must have an ‘exciting cause’ or ‘excitant’ 
(vibhdva) in order to induce the experience from the under- 
lying dominant emotion, and such excitants may be either 
‘essential’ (dlamboma) or ‘enhancing’ (uddipana). The 
absolutely essential excitant is the object towards which the 
underlying dommant emotion of resignation, obedience, or the 
like, is directed, i.e. the Supreme Deity. Such an excitant is 
called ‘ absolutely essential ’ (v^aydlambana). But an exciWt 
may be ‘ relatively essential ’ (d^aydlambana). It then excites 
a flavour, the dominant emotion of which is not immediately 
directed to the Supreme. Such for instance is Sita the spouse 


of Bama-chandra. She can he the relatively essential excitant 
of the flavour of passionate love, %.s., she causes the subjective 
flavour to arise in the heart of the devotee from the correspond- 
ing dommant emotion considered as an objective abstract 
entity. This ultimately leads to the flavour of passionate love 
directed to her husband, Bama-chandra, who, being an in- 
carnation of the Supreme Deity Himself, is the absolutely 
essential excitant. 

An enhancing excitant is such an excitant as the qualities, 
actions, gestures, or beauty of any of the essential excitants. 
For instance, Bama-chandra's cherishing of those who take 
refuse in him, or his love for those who serve him, is an en- 
hancing excitant of the flavour of obedience. 

When the psychic condition, or flavour, of a dominant 
emotion has been thus excited, certain effects occur. These are 
called ‘ensuants’ (anubhdva). The most important of these 
are the natural expressions of emotion (sdttvika bhdva), which 
are here enumerated m order of usual occurrence : (1) arrest 
of motion (stambha) ; (2) tremblmg (kampa) ; (3) disturbance of 
speech (svara-hhaihga) ; (4) change of colour (vaivav'oya) ; (6) 
tears (aim) ; (6) sweating (svedc^ ; (7) thrills (pulaka) ; (8) un- 
consciousness (j^alaya). Other ensuants may be spiritual, such 
as a feeling of devotion, rapture, and so on. 

From the above it will be seen that the Hindu love for classi- 
fication has been carried even into the province of religious 
emotion. It will also be noticed how closely the Indian 
religious experiences, and especially the phenomena attendant 
on what we should call ‘conversion,’ agree with what we 
observe in Christian countries. 

( 8 ) The nisthds . — Every true Bhagavata from 
his birth has his vocation allotted to him by the 
Adorable. For instance, his vocation may he to 
preach the gospel, or to wait upon saintly men, or 
to love hearing the scriptures, or to sing psalms, or 
even merely to lead a moral life. Each of these 
vocations is called a nisthd; and every created 
being who is faithful to the Adorable must belong 
to at least one of them. He may belong to two or 
more, if the Adorable so will. These nisthds are 
twenty-four in number, each being under the 
special protection of one of the twenty-four 
incarnations believed in by Bhagavatas. in the 
catalogues of saints, each is carefully allotted his 
nisthdi and is classified and grouped accordingly. 

4 . General aspects of the Bhagavata reforma- 
tion.-— Nothing is more striking in the history of 
India than the rapidity and completeness with 
which the Bhagavata reformation of the Middle 
Ages was accomplished. At first sight it almost 
seems as if a new doctrine, coming from some un- 
known land, had suddenly been revealed, and had 
swept with irresistible force in one mighty wave 
across the peninsula. Great modern scholars, men 
like Lassen and Weber, were found declaring that 
the only possible explanation was that the doctrine 
of hhakti arose in India as a more or less direct 
reflexion of Christianity. The late Professor 
Cowell himself, when writing in 1878 the preface 
to Ms translation of the Bhakti-sutras, confessed 
that the date and history of the origin of the 
doctrine were unknown, and, in fact, it is only 
within the last few years that we have been able 
to pierce the cloud of mystery that surrounds it. 
The first to throw light upon the subject was 
Professor Bhandarkar ; and though the conclusions 
arrived at by him in the yeax 1887 have been 
disputed, his labours have been the foundation of 
all subsequent inquiries. The next important step 
was not taken till the year 1905, when Prof. Garhe 
fixed with approximate certainty the date of the 
Bhagavad-Gita. We can now be as sure as we can 
be of anything in the history of Indian literature, 
that portions of this poem are pre-Christian ; and, 
as hhakti is taught therein, we can safely assert 
that the doctrine, however Christian may be its 
appearance, is of indigenous Indian origin. 

Nevertheless, although one is based upon the 
other, a whole world of difference lies between 
the Bhagavatism of the reformation and that of 
the Bhagavad-Gitd. Like the Brahmaism of the 
Midland Brahmans, the pre-reformation Bhaga- 
vatism was the religion of a class— the w’arriors. 
It was taught in a learned language, and was 
practised by learned El§atriya kings and men of 
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iM>te.* It had its ritual and its five solemn 
sacrifices, and was therefore a religion of the 
wealthy. As has more than once been remarked, t 
official Vaisnavism is a costly religion, while 
Saivism is a cheap one. Bhagavatism, after the 
identification of the Bhagavat with Visnu, can 
hardly have been a religion of the lower castes or 
of the poor. In other words, it was not a religion 
of the people. The alliance with Brahmaism 
still further parted it from the lower orders. The 
theory of absorption peculiar to that form of belief, 
but now dallied with by Bhagavatism, had nothing 
in common with their hopes or fears. As Hopkins 
rightly says,t ‘ the ordinary mortal is more averse 
from the bliss of absorption than from the pleasures 
of heaven.’ At this time, and during the centuries 
immediately succeeding the Christian era, the 
needs of the common people were amply supplied 
by two other religions of the Outland— by Buddh- 
ism and, for those who craved for a personal God, 
by Saivism. Bhagavatism in its pure form came 
to be professed by fewer and fewer, and from the 9th 
cent., when all thinking India fell under the spell 
of the genius of Sankara, it practically disappeared. 
Only at rare intervals do we come across references 
to it in literature and inscriptions. § Sankara 
himself mentions hhakti only once in his great 
philosophical work, and merely to dismiss it with 
contempt. It was in Southern India that the lamp 
of Bhagavatism was kept burning, though with 
but a feeble light,!! and it was in the South that it 
revived through the teaching of the four great 
leaders whose names have been mentioned. Then 
arose Ramananda, and within half a century 
Bhagavatism became the leading religion of India. 
Yet there is as great a difference between the 
monotheism of the Bhagavad-GUd and that of 
Eamananda as there was between the teaching 
of Plato and that of St. Paul. It now became as 
fully the right of the despised classes, of Musal- 
mans and of unclean leather- workers, as of people 
of repute. From Ramananda’s time it was to the 
poor that the gospel was preached, and that in 
their own language, not in a form of speech holy 
but unintelligible. No one who reads the Indian 
religious literature of the 15th and following 
centuries can fail to notice the gulf that lies 
between the old and the new. We find ourselves 
in the face of the greatest religious revolution that 
India has ever seen — greater even than that of 
Buddhism, for its effects have persisted to the 

E resent day. Religion is no longer a question of 
nowledge. It is one of emotion. We visit a land 
of mysticism and rapture, and meet spirits akin, 
not to the giant schoolmen of Benares, but to the 
poets and mystics of mediaeval Europe, in sympathy 
with Bernard of Clairvaux, with Thomas k Kempis, 
with Eckhart, and with St. Theresa. In the early 
years of the reformation the converts lived and 
moved in an atmosphere of the highest spiritual 
exaltation, while over all there hovered, with 
healing in its wings, a Divine gospel of love, 
smoothing down inevitable asperities, restoring 
breaches, and reconciling conflicting modes of 
thought. Northern India was filled with wander- 
ing devotees vowed to poverty and purity. Visions, 
trances, raptures, and even reputed miracles were 
of every-day occurrence. Rich noblemen abandoned 
all their possessions and gave them to the poor, 

* Bhagamd'Gitdf iv. 1, 2, distinctly says that it was a 
Ksatnya religion. 

t e,g, by Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Sinduism, 1889. 
p. 62ff, 

t Religions of India, p. 418. 

§ Bopadeva, the reputed author of the Bhdgavata Purd^a, 
belongs to the post-reformation period (iSth cent.). 

H e,g, only one prince of the Valabhi kings, Dhruvasena i. 
(A,n. 626), _ is called a Bhagavata. The others were Mahe^vaj*as, 
or worshippers of Siva. Of., however, the remarks on Siva 
hhakU, below. 


and even the poorest would lay aside a bundle of 
sticks to light a fire for some chance wandering 
saint. N or were these converts confined to the male 
sex. Of devout and honourable women there were 
not a few — Mira Bai, the queen-poet of Udaipur, who 
gave up her throne rather than join in the bloody 
worship of Sivaj Banka, the poor woodcutter’s 
wife, who could not be tempted by a purse of gold | 
the chaste Surasuri with her tiger guardian; 
Ganesa Derani, the queen of Madhukara Sahi of 
Orchha, who hid the wound inflicted by a mad 
ascetic, lest her husband should take indiscrimi- 
nating vengeance ; the penitent Magdalen of 
Delhi, who gave her life and the only art that she 
possessed, her dancing, to the service of the deity 
in whom she had taken refuge ; and many others. 
Of men, there were Hari-dasa, the sweet singer, to 
hear whom Akbar disguised himself as a menial 
servant and travelled far ; Nanda-dasa, the hymn- 
writer, whose last words were a prayer that his 
soul might stand ‘very close and near’ the 
Adored; Chaturbhuja, the apostle to the savage 
Gonds, who taught that right initiation meant 
‘ being born again ’ ; Gopala, who when smitten 
on one cheek turned the other to the smiter; 
Vilvamahgala, who looked after a woman to lust 
after her, and, because his eye offended him, made 
himself blind ; the unnamed king, who for the same 
reason cut off* his right hand and cast it from him ; 
Sura-dasa, the blind bard of Agra; and, most 
famous of all, perhaps the greatest poet that India 
has produced, Tulasi-dasa, the teller of the deeds 
of Rama.* 

The question naturally arises, whence did 
Ramananda receive the inspiration that produced 
this marvellous change ; ana an attempt is made to 
answer it in the following paragraphs. 

5 . Influence of Christianity. — Tiae question as to 
how far Christianity has influenced the Bhakti^ 
Tndrga has been much discussed. We have seen 
that it must now be taken as settled that the idea 
of hhakti is native to India, and that the existence 
of Bhagavata monotheism can be traced back to 
very ancient times. It is still, however, open to 
us to consider the possibility of post- Christian 
Bhagavatism being aff’ected by the cognate teach- 
ings of the Western form of belief. The facts 
ear to be as follows : 

arge colonies of Nestorian Christians and Jews 
migrated to the Malabar Coast in the 6 th cent. 
A.D., and settled in Southern India in the early 
centuries of our era. The former have heen there 
ever since. They had a bishop at Kalyana on the 
Malabar Coast in the 6 th cent., and another of 
their settlements was at the present shrine of St. 
Thom 6 , near Madras. There is a respectable 
tradition that the Apostle Thomas actually 
preached in North-Western India, and at any rate 
it is certain that the parts of Asia immediately 
adjoining had many Christian inhabitants. Not 
only was there in the early centuries of our era 
free and regular communication between India 
and the West, both by sea and overland, but 
during the same period India was more than once 
invaded from the North-West. In the year A,D, 
639 the famous Indian king Siladitya of Kananj, 
a patron of the Bhagavatas, received a party of 
Syrian Christians, headed by the missionary 
Alopen, at his court.! The author of the Dabistdrif 

* All these examples are taken from the Bhakta-mdla (cf. the 
next section). The early writers were perfectly conscious of 
the change effected by the reformation. Priya-dasa says, ‘ the 
tree of Bhakti was once but a sapling, that might be stunted 
by a single kid. . . . Now it hath climbed to the sky, with its 
grlory spread manifest over the earth ; for the basin from which 
Its roots drew moisture was the bosom of the Holy. . . . Mark 
well Its growth. Once but a feeble thing ; now, shackled to its 
trunk, contentedly sway the mighty elephants of the passions * 
{Bhaktirrasa-bodkini, 6). 

t Edkins, AtJiencewn, July 3, 1880, p. 8. See also Takakusu, 
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which was written in 1645, describes (iii. 312 f.) how, 
when travelling in India, he had ‘ greatly frequented 
the meetings of Hindus, Jews, Magians, Nazdreans, 
and Muselmans’ ; and speaking of the Vedas, he 
says (ii. 45) that every one who pleases may derive 
from them arguments in favour of his particular 
creed, whether that creed be * Hinduism, Judaism, 
Christianity, fire-worship, the tenets of the Sonites, 
or those of the Shi&s, etc.’ 

Finally, there were the Jesuit missions to India 
in the latter part of the 16th cent., and their 
arrival at the court of the Emperor Akbar in the 
year 1580. They had churches in Agra, Delhi, 
and Lahore till Shah Jahan came to the throne 
in 1628, and the Delhi church survived till the 
invasion of Nadir Shah in 1789. We thus see that 
from the first centuries of our era Christianity has 
always been present in India, and that, both in the 
North and in the South, Hindus had every oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with its tenets. 

Although there are many remarkable verbal 
coincidences, it is improbable that the latest parts 
of the Bhagavad-GUd contain passages suggested 
by our Scriptures. As for the earlier portions, 
chronology renders it impossible. But in one of 
the latest passages of the Mahdhhdmtai written 
at least three hundred years after Christ, if not 
considerably later, there is an account of a visit 
paid by three saints to a ‘White Continent,’ 
where the people were of fair complexion, and 
endowed with a perfect bhakii that did not 
exist in India. A description is given of their 
worship which certainly suggests reminiscences 
of a Christian religious service, and many be- 
lieve that the passage is based upon the tales 
of travellers who had come across Christian 
communities in those parts of Asia which lie north 
of the Hindu Kush. Besides this, there are other 
passages in the later parts of the Mahdbhdrata 
which it is difficult to believe are not borrowed 
from our Gospels, especially from that of St. John. 
These have been collected by Hopkins {India Old 
and NeWf p. 145 ffi). Two of his examples may be 
cited here. Kr§na, the incarnate Deity, is described 
as ‘the unborn (i.e. the eternal) and ancient one, 
the only son of God, born of a virgin, very part of 
God ’ ; and a^ain, it is said of him that ‘ He, the 
guardian of his flock, the sinless God, the Lord of 
the world, consented to the death of (himself and) 
his race that he might fulfil the words of the seers.’ 
A striking innovation, dating from about the 6th 
cent. A.D., was the divinity attributed by the 
Bhagavatas to the child Krsna. Hitherto he had 
been a religious teacher and a warrior, regarding 
whose childhood, as is usual in such cases, legends 
not essential to his character had accumulated. But 
from the 6th cent, onwards the greatest prominence 
is given to his childish miracles and freaks, and to 
his adolescent pastoral life in the country round 
Mathura. It is the infant god, the hambinOf 
brought up among the cowherds of Gokula, who is 
now a favourite object of worship. His mother 
Devaki, hitherto hardly mentioned, is now 
portrayed, like a Madonna lactans^ suckling the 
infant Krsna. His birth coincides with a massacre 
of the innocents, and we have other and new 
legends of ‘the restoration to life of a woman’s 
son, the healing of a crmple, and the pouring of a 
box of ointment over Krsna’ (Hopidns, qp. cit p. 
163). Kennedy [JRASt i907, p, 951 S'.) suggests 
that all this is a Hindu adaptation of the Christian 
stories brought into the Gangetic Doab by Gujar 
immigrants from the North- West. Whether these 
legends have been borrowed or not may possibly 
be doubted, but all hesitation vanishes when we 

Ltsing, p. xxviii., note 8. It was at the court of this king that 
the poet Ba^a refers to the presence of Bhagavatas and Pa^cha- 
ratras (Har^acharita, tr. Cowell and Thomas, p. 236). 


read the orthodox liturgy of the festival of Krsna’s 
birthday. The old legends of the birth and child- 
hood are perfectly well known, but, as long ago 
shown by Weber, the ritual does not adhere to 
them. It actually alters the story in material 
facts to make it agree Avith the narratives of the 
nativity as contained in the early chapters of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke. Vallabha found this 
child-worship current in Mathura, and adapted it 
to the needs of his own Kf^nadyhahti. As Hopkins 
(p. 167) says i 

* So decided is the alteration and so direct is the connexion 
between this later phase of Krishnaism and the Christianity 
of the early centuries of our era, that it is no expression of 
extravagant fancy but a sober historical statement that in all 
probabihty the Hindus of this cult of the Madonna and Child 
have in reality, though unwittingly, been worshipping the 
Christ-child lor fully a thousand years.* 

The religion of Hama presents other aspects of 
the case. We have seen that the modern worship 
of the incarnate Hama commenced with the 
teaching of Hamanuja, and was spread over 
Northern India hy Ramananda and his followers. 
In Ramanuja’s time the Christians of St. Thom6 
had become paganized. They had given up 
baptism, while they retained the Eucharist; and 
a kind of mixed, or rather joint, worship, half 
Christian and half Hindu, had established itself in 
the ancient shrine. That Ramanuja and his 
followers imbibed much of this teaching admits, 
to the present writer at least, of but littie doubt. 
Owing to the similarity of the ground ideas of 
‘faith’ and bhakti, it would indeed be extra- 
ordinary if the two religions, once brought into 
contact, had not influenced each other. That the 
Hinduism influenced the Christianity has been 
established as an historical fact, and that alone 
shows the probability of the converse also being 
true. According to Indian tradition, Ramanuja 
was bom, brought up, and spent the best part of 
his life near St. Thome. In his early years he was 
a Vedantist, and while he was still a young man 
it was in this neighbourhood that he became 
converted to Bhagavatism, thought out his system- 
atized qualified monism, refuted in a famous 
discussion his old Vedantist teacher, and suffered 
much persecution.* Much the same as in the 
case of early Christianity, it is to Ramanuja’s 
persecution and flight from Conjeeveram that 
Bhagavatism owes its acceptance over the greater 
part of India. Except the sects founded by 
Vallabha and Hari-vaihsa, the conditions of which 
were altogether peculiar, the other churches have 
comparatively little influence t^yond the localities 
in wnich they arose. But the Sri-sampradaya had 
within it a driving force that carried it all over 
India from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya. Its 
special characteristic was the importance given to 
faith in a personal God, and particularly to Rama- 
chandra represented as an incarnation of the 
Adorable, still retaining the same personality in 
heaven, remembering and sympathizing with the 
sorrows and trials of humanity. It is true that 
bhakti also plays a prominent r61e in the other 
churches ; but it has not, with the exception of the 
two sects just mentioned, acquired the supreme 
importance in them that it has gained in the Sri- 
sampradaya. That this is owing to the view 
taken of the personality of Rama-chandra is self- 
evident; and though it cannot be said that the 
attributes with which he has been clothed are 
strange to the old epic accounts of him, still 
Christian influence may reasonably be claimed for 
the stress laid upon them to the comparative 
exclusion of others. The root conception of the 

* The similarity of the cases of Ramanuja and Madhva is 
worth noting. Both were converts from Vedantism, and both 
were withm reach of Christian influence. Madhva was a man 
of Udipi, close to Kalyapa, where there was an old Christian 
bishopric. 
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Deity has been profoundly modified. The noble 
and pious hero has become a God of love (dwcifAevoi 
<rv/j.7ra6^crai rats aa-depeiais ijfiQv), The love, more- 
ever, is that of a father for his children, not that 
of a man for a maid, as in the ardent bhakti of 
Yallabha and Hari-vam^a. 

Another point of coincidence is worth noting— 
the institution of the mahdprasMay or sacramental 
meal. Such meals are found in many religions, 
but the procedure of those partaken of by the 
members of the Sri-saihpradaya shows points of 
agreement with the Christian Eucharist that 
cannot be mere matters of chance.* The con- 
secrated elements are even reserved for admini- 
stration to the sick, and the communion, which is 
shared in only by those who feel themselves 
worthy, is followed by a love-feast attended by all 
members of the sect present at the time. 

But it is in the literature of the church that we 
find the most evident reminiscences of Christi- 
anity. Kabir, one of Bamananda’s twelve apostles, 
speaks of the Word in language which is but a para- 
phrase of the opening verses of St. John’s Gospel, 
and quotes sayings of our Lord almost verbatim. 
The authorized text-book of all believers — the 
Bhakta-mdla—dl&o contains numerous parallels to 
the sayings of our Lord. Attention has been drawn 
to several of these in the preceding section, and 
they need not be repeated. Here we may notice 
another alteration of an old legend — an alteration 
to make it agree with an occurrence of the most 
solemn hour of Christian history. In the Mahd- 
bhdrata, Kr§na is represented as washing the feet 
of Brahmans. The story, as altered by the 
Bhahta-mdlay makes the incarnate God wash the 
feet of the disciples. In another story, which is 
specially mentioned as ‘ beloved, but hitherto not 
well-known,’ a poor wretch is taken in and 
honourably entreated because he is a stranger, and 
therefore equivalent to Rama. He is then told 
that if he has faith he can walk on the sea. He 
has faith, and does so. 

It is possible that everything was not necessarily 
taken from the Nestorian Christians. There was 
free intercourse by sea between Christian countries 
and Southern India, and this may account for 
other coincidences, in which it is not always easy 
to say which side has borrowed from which. Such 
is the fact that the word employed in India, both 
by Sankara and Ramanuja, for the personal Deity 
was ISvara, the exact eq^uivalent of the Greek 
K?5ptos. This may possibly be a pre-Christian 
coincidence. In early Christianity there was the 
same remarkable reverence for spiritual teachers 
that we have observed in Bhagavatism. According 
to the Didachcy such a teacher was to be ‘ known as 
the Lord.’ In both religions there was the same 
extravagant belief in the mystic power attached 
to the name of the incarnate God. Thomas k 
Kempis speaks of the ‘holy utterance, sWt to 
read, easy to retain, sweet to think upon, strong 
to protect,’ just as Tulasi-dasa praises ‘the two 
gracious syllables, the eyes as it were of the soul, 
easy to remember, satisfying every wish, a gain in 
this world and felicity in the next.’t In both 
religions there are the same discussions as to the 
relative efficacy of faith and works, and as to the 
truth of the opposing doctrines of ‘irresistible’ 
and ‘ co-operative grace.’ The change in the Indian 
idea of sm is also noteworthy. Till RS-rnSnuja’s 
time, sin was disobedience to the rules of religion 
laid down in text-books, and was to be avoided as 
entailing certain consequences in a future life. 
Since then it has been defined as anything not 

*For the whole procedure see Westcott, Kahir and the 
Xabir Fanth, 1908, p. 127. 

t For jfurther Christian examples see Growse, Translation of 
TtUan-ddsa^s Rdmayavay i. Do. 24. 


done in faith. Sin is sin because it is incompatible 
with the nature of the incarimte God of Love, and, 
as quoted in the abstract of Sandilya’s work given 
above on p. 539, even good works not done in 
bhakti partake of the nature of sin. Each of these 
instances of agreement taken singly might be an 
accident, but their cumulative effect, combined 
with the whole style and tone of the modern 
bhakti literature, is irresistible. 

The political history of India at this period must 
also he taken into account. Mahmud of Ghazni’s 
seventeen invasions commenced in A.D. 1001. He 
was succeeded by dynasty after d 3 masty of 
Musalman conquerors, broken in 1398 ^ the 
terrible suffering entailed by the invasion of Timur. 
Not till Akbar ascended the throne in 1656 had 
the Hindus peace, and a century later the oppres- 
sion was renewed by Aurangzib {q.v,). For more 
than five centuries, from 1001 to 1566, India lay 
prostrate and bleeding under the feet of conquerors 
of alien race and alien religion. This was the 
period of the reformation. 

To sum up the foregoing : — It is certain that in 
the early centuries of our era Christians visited 
India, and were received at a royal court. It is 
extremely probable that the inhabitants of 
Northern India were acq^uainted with the early 
Christianity of Bactria and the neighbouring parts 
of Central Asia, that they greatly respected it, 
and that they admitted that its professors possessed 
bhakti to a degree more perfect than that which 
ever existed in their own country. It is possible, 
and perhaps probable, that the worship of the 
infant Krsna was a local adaptation of the worship 
of the infant Christ introduced to India from the 
North-West, and the ritual of Kr§na’s birth- 
festival has certainly borrowed from Christian 
authorities. But it was in Southern India that 
Christianity, as a doctrine, exercised the greatest 
influence on Hinduism generally. Although the 
conceptions of the fatherhood of God and of bhakti 
were indigenous to India, they received an immense 
impetus owing to the beliefs of Christian com- 
munities reacting upon the mediaeval Bhagavata 
reformers of the South. With this leaven, their 
teaching swept over Hindustan, bringing balm and 
healing to a nation gasping in its death-throes 
amid the horrors of alien invasion. It is not over- 
stating the case to say that in this reformation 
India re-discovered faith and love ; and the fact of 
this discovery accounts for the passionate enthusi 
asm of the contemporary relmous writings. In 
them we behold the profoundest depths of the 
human heart laid bare with a simplicity and free- 
dom from self-consciousness unsurpassed in any 
literature with which the writer is acquainted. 

6 . Muhammadan influence. — The syncretism of 
the Bhagavata religion has not stopped at Christi- 
anity. The later reformers, some of whom were 
converts from Islam, also imported into it the 
elements of Sufiism, which ^1 readily he re- 
cognized, and are universally acknowledged. It is 
sometimes difficult to decide whether a particular 
sectarian doctrine has been borrowed from it or 
from Christianity. Sufiism itself has been in- 
fluenced by Christian mysticism, and the doctrine 
of Divine love which is its distinguishing mark is 
so akin to the teaching of the reformed bhakti- 
churches that it could hardly fail to influence the 
teaching of those Bhagavatas whose youth had been 

assed in a Musalman atmosphere. But Sufiism 
id not influence Bhagavatism until it had reached 
Northern India, and, being little known in the 
South, it never inspired the ground doctrine of 
any one of the four churches, 

7 . Bhakti directed to 6 iva. — It may be stated 
as a broad rule that all the followers of the Indian 
hhakti-marga are Vai§navas. Siva, the othei 
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great deity of Indian worship, is associated with 
ideas too terrible to snggest loving devotion. 
There are, however, in Southern India, Saiva 
sects which practise a hhahti cult. We have seen 
how the Vaisnava Bhagavatism of Northern India 
became infected with Brahmaism in the first few 
centuries of onr era. In Southern India the 
stricter Bhagavatas, who desired to retain their 
monotheism intact, began to direct their devotion 
to Siva in preference to Visnu, who was now, in 
the North, partly identified with the pantheistic 
Brdhma.* It is jnost probable that in this way 
there arose the ^xvzMiahti now sometimes naet 
with in the South. Siva was even provided with 
incarnations, such as Virabhadra, in imitation^ of 
those of Visnu, to whom the love and devotion 
could be directed. 

It may here be mentioned that all Indian sects 
agree that Sankara, the promulgator of Vedantism, 
was an incarnation of Siva. Bhagavata doctors 
get over the difficulty by e:^laining that, when 
the world was filled with Buddhism and other 
heresies, the Bhagavat directed Siva to become 
incarnate and to preach a false doctrine invented 
by himself, so as to turn people from the Bhagavat, 
and thus manifest his glory ^ the consequent 
destruction of unbelievers. In other words, 
followers of Vedantism were bom to be damned 
for the greater glory of a gracious and merciful 
Goffi 

The Sittars (g.v.), a Tamil sect, may also be 

oted in this connexion. Although nominal 

aivas, they are strict monotheists, who teach 
that *God and love are the same.’ There are 
other instances in Southern India of attempts to 
reconcile Saivism with Bhagavatism. The most 
important of these is the Brahma-saihpradaya, 
founded by Madhva, already described. Kegard- 
ing the true Siva-6^aifcfi, which is professecBy a 
cult of Siva or his incarnations, very little is 
known, and the subject deserves more study than 
it has hitherto received. 

LiTBBATimB.-— The oflBlcial Sanskrit text-books of the Bhakti- 
marga are the Sa^c^ya Bhakti-siUraSi and the Narada Bhakti- 
sutras. Both are quite modern works. The text of the former 
was edited by J. R. Ballantjme in 1861, and translated by E. B. 
Cowell in 1878, both appearing in the Bibliotheca Indica of the 
Asiatic Society of Ben^l. Harischandra (see below) wrote a 
Hindi version of the Santpiya work under the title of the 
Bhakti-sutra-vaijayantij and of the Nirada under the Btle of 
the Tadlya-sarvasva. 

There is no European work dealing with the subject as a 
whole. The earliest account of the doctrines of the Bhagavatas 
is that given by Colebrooke, read in 1827, and published in the 
first volume of the Transactions of the RAS. Like everything 
that came from his pen, it is scholarly and accurate, and in some 
particulars has been the foundation of all subsequent accounts 
of the Bhagavata religion. It was re-published in his Miscel- 
laneous JEssays, 1837 (i. 437 fl!.). The history of the origin of this 
form of belief was first given by R. G. Bhandarkar in his Report 
on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay Presidency 
durinq the Year 1883-8U (Bombay, 1887) p, 68 ff., and, more 
fully, in ‘The Ramtoujiya and the Bhigavata or Pafichara.tra 
Systems/ in Verhandlungm des vil. internationalm Orient- 
alisten-Vongresses (Arische Section) (Vienna, 1888), p. 101 fl. 
His views were adopted and developed by K, Garbe in the 
Introduction to his German tr. of the Bhagavad-Gitd (Leipzig, 
1906). L. Barnett, in the Introduction to his Eng. tr. of the 
same work, has given an independent and shorter account of the 
cult of Vasudeva, in which much valuable information will be 
found that lay outside the lines of Garbe’s thesis. An abstract 
of the Ndrdya'tyiya^ with an Introduction by G. A. Grierson, 
win be found in the JA, 1908. 

For Ramanujaj see the special article. The best account of 
his qualified momsm will he found in pt. i. of G. Thibaut’s tr. 
of the Veddnta-mtras (SBE^ xxxiv., Oxford, 1890). For the other 
three reformers and the churches founded by them, as well as for 
the various sects, see the special articles. Bhandarkar, already 
quoted, gives accounts of the teaching of Ramanuja, Madhva, 
and Vsdlabha. The leadmg work on modern Bhagavatism is 
H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus, 
which originally appeared in vols. xvi. and xvii. of the Astatic 
Researches (1828-82, re-published, London, 1861). Although to 
a certain extent out of date, Wilson’s work must still be the 
foundation for all inquirers into modern Hinduism. Most of the 
popular works on the subject are mere r6chaufl6s of what he 

* Of. Hopkins, Religions of India, p. 488. 


has wntten, including most of his mistakes. Of more modem 
works which contain original research, F, S. Growse’s 
Mathura, a District Memoir^ (Allahabad, 1880), gives much 
valuable information which will not be found elsewhere. 
E. W. Hopkins’s Religions of India (Boston and London, 1902), 
is also replete with new material collected from many sources,’ 
and illumined by many suggestive remarks. Among works 
written by natives of India, the Bhakta-mdla of Nabha-dasa, 
with its commentary by Priya-dasa, is all-important. It has 
often been printed in the onginal and also translated into 
modern Indian languages. A convenient Hindi paraphrase is 
the Bhakta-kalpadruma of Pratapa Simha (Lucknow, 1884). It 
is impossible to understand reformed Bhagavatism without a 
familiarity with the contents of the Bhakta-mdla, but its many 
difficulties have hitherto deterred most students from the task 
of studying it. The late Harischandra of Benares, who was a 
devout Bhagavata, wrote a number of works in Hmdi dealing 
with the history of his religion. The more important are the 
Vai^V'Ctva-sarvasva, the Vallabhiya-sarvasva, and biographies 
of Ramanuja and Vallabha. These, as well as the Bhakti-mtra- 
vaijayanti and the Tadlya-sarvasva, can be found in a collection 
of his works published at intervals during the closing decade of 
the 19th cent, at Bankipur, and entitled me HarUchandra-kald, 

For Early Christianity in India, see A. C. Burnell in I A iii. 
308, iv. 163, V. 25. A. Weber in his well-known articles on the 
Knvu-janm&^Xaml (Eng. tr, m I A ill. 21, etc., vi 161, etc.) 
deals with the ritual of the Kyspa birth-festival ; and although 
all his arguments are not now accepted, his main results are 
universally admitted to be true. An article by the present 
writer (who does not adhere to all the details then advanced by 
him) on ‘ Modern Hinduism, and its Debt to the Nestorians,’ in 
JRAS, 1907, may be read for the sake of the discussion to 
which it gave rise, and which is printed in the same volume. 
See also J. Kennedy, * The Child Krspa, Christianity, and the 
Gujars,’ %b. p. 951 fl. The most complete and sane summary of 
the whole question is Hopkins’s ‘ Christ in India,' in /ndia Old 
and New (New York and London, 1902). It is, of course, earlier 
than the two papers just mentioned. The Bhagavata doctrine 
of works is dealt with by G. A. Grierson in JRAS, 1908, p. 

S37ff. George A. Grierson, 

BHANG I • — The sweeper or scavenger caste of 
Hindustan, who at the Census of 1901 numbered 
656,668. The caste probably takes its name, on 
account of the drunken habits of its members, from 
Skr. hhahga, ‘hemp.’ With the Bhangis may also 
be conveniently grouped other scavenger tribes of 
Northern India — the Chilhra (probably from Hindi 
chuTd-jhafna, ‘to sweep up rubbish’); the 
khor, ‘ one to whom any kind of food is lawful ’ ; 
and the Mehtar, or ‘ prince,’ a mock honorific term 
for this and other menial occupations. This group 
of castes numbered in all, at the Census of 1901, 
2,168,594. As regards distribution, the vast ma- 
jority of them were found in the Panjab (1,316,517) 
and m the United Provinces (461,993). In Bengal 
they number only 40,971, their duties being per- 
formed in this province by still more degraded 
tribes, such as the Dom {q.v.) and the Hari {q,v,). 
Classified according to religion, about three- 
fourths profess to be Hindus and nearly one-fonrth 
Muhammadans, the small balance calling them- 
selves either Sikhs or Animists. But the more 
respectable Hindus, Muhammadans, and Sikhs 
utterly refuse communion in worship or in the 
social observances of life to people whom they 
regard as out-castes, and believe that their touch, or 
even their mere presence, involves pollution. 

The sweeper castes, as a whole, are the modem 
representatives of the Chandala of Manu [Institutest 
X. 12, 29, 30), who am regarded by the lawgiver as 
the oflfspring of a Sudra father and a Brahman 
woman, thus marking the Aryan abhorrence of 
marriage relations between women of the ruling 
race and men of the conquered Dravidian races. 
They acquired the title of Anta-vasin or Ante- 
vasin, because they were required to dwell outside 
the limits of the homestead. Their sole wealth 
must be do^s and asses — both animals which the 
orthodox Hindu still regards as impure. Their 
clothes must be made out of the cerecloths of the 
dead ; their dishes must be broken pots, and their 
ornaments of rusty iron. No one who is careful of 
ids religious duties must hold any intercourse with 
them, and they must marry among themselves--a 
rule which probably dates from early Buddhist 
times, when caste was only in the making. By day 
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they may roam about to seek work ; they must be 
distinguished by the badges of the Raja, and they 
must carry out the corpses of any who die without 
kindred. They should always be employed to slay 
those whom the law sentences to be put to death, 
and they may appropriate the clothes of the slain, 
their beds, and their ornaments. 

The word Chai 3 (J§,la, probably a Dravidian term, but some- 
times derived, from the Skr. * evil,* ‘cruel,’ ‘mischievous,* 

is nowadays used only in a contumelious sense, and the so-called 
Chap^^la caste of Bengal call themselves Nama^udra ; and their 
higher subdivisions, with characteristic jealousy, apply the 
title Ohag^ala to the lower, who in their turn pass it on to the 
Pom. In short, the title Ohaij^ala may have been a generic 
title for the meaner non- Aryan races, who at an early period 
were reduced to servitude, and compelled to perform the 
more odious duties in the Aryan commonwealth. But at the 
present time the viler duties assigned to the Cha94ala of Mann 
—the conveyance of corpses and the task of acting as public 
executioners— have passed to the Dorns, and the Bhangis now 
owe their social degradation to their performance of the duties 
of scavengering. The rise of the present Bhangi caste seems, 
from the names applied to the caste and its subdivisions, to 
date from the early period of Muhammadan rule, and their 
appearance indicates that they are a mixture of various races, 
who for some reason or another have incurred social ostracism. 

1. The cult of Lai Beg , — The Bhangi legends 
and rites of worship centre round the person of 
their saint, Lai Beg, about whom many wonderful 
tales are told. From the mass of folklore con- 
nected with him little can be definitely ascertained. 
He has been connected with the rdkshasay or 
demon, Arunakarat, and as Aruna in Skr. is a title 
of the sun, and Idl in Persian means * red,’ some 
connexion has been traced between his cult and 
earlier Hindu beliefs. Others would connect Lai 
Beg with the Idl Bhikshut or red-clad monk of 
Buddhist times ; and he is also in some inexplicable 
way mixed up with the cult of Valmiki, the poet- 
sage who compiled the epic of the Ramayana, and 
who has also been adopted as their patron deity by 
low castes like the Aheria (q,v,) and Bahelia (q.v,), 
^ the names of the tribal sections some vague 
indications of totemism appear, but these must not 
he pressed too far. 

2. Other Bhangi deities , — The Bhangis, as might 
be expected from the mixed origin of the caste, 
follow a combination of different faiths. The basis 
of their religion is the characteristic Animism of 
the Dravidians, but to this they have added ele- 
ments derived from other sources. In the United 
Provinces a large number of them worship as their 
patron saint Lai Be^ and with him is combined 
or confounded the Pachpiriya (q.v,) cult of the 
Panchon Pir, or five saints. In Central India Lai 
Beg has no temple, but is often represented in 
villages by a flat stone upon which two footprints 
are carved, and over them a rude mud shelter, 
marked by a red flag, is often erected. In Raj- 
putana, when sacrifice is being offered to him, they 
cut the throat of the fowl victim in Musalman 
fashion [haldl). 

Higher up the Ganges valley their favourite 
saint is Guga, or Zahir Pir, who, they believe, 
possesses the power of healing the blmd, lunatics, 
and lepers, and bestowing offspring upon barren 
wives. His shrine is a small round building with 
a courtyard, decorated with flags hung from the 
neighbouring trees, and provided with poles, one 
of which is appropriated as a perch for the deity 
whenever he attends in answer to the prayers of 
his devotees. The offering to him is a leaf or 
branch of a sacred tree and some grains of millet. 
The^ cenotaph is rubbed with sandalwood, which 
imbibes the powers of the saint, and is taken away 
and used as a cure in various maladies. Some- 
times a goat is offered, and the meat is consumed 
by the worshippers. Another favourite Bhangi 
saint is Ghazi Miyan, supposed to he a Musalman 
hero slain in one of the early invasions of Oudh. 
His ‘marriage’ is his most important feast, and 
there seems some reason to suspect that it is a 


survival of the rite of symbolic marriage of the 
earth, the Mother, with her male counterpart, the 
object of the rite being the promoting of the fer- 
tility of the earth, one of the leading features of 
the Dravidian religion. The Bhangis venerate 
besides these a host of deified ghosts or spirits, gener- 
ally those of the locality in which they happen to 
reside. Those who are professing Muhammadans 
add to the monotheistic creed of Islam a num- 
ber of beliefs derived from the more primitive 
Animism. 

3. The religion of the Haldlkhors, — The creed of 
the Halalkhors has less Musalman admixture, and 
more closely resembles that of the Dom and his 
kinsman the Bansphor (q.v,), 

4. The religion of the Panjdh Chuhras, — The 
religion of the Chuhras of the Pan jab is equally 
involved and perplexing, and the researches of 
Maclagan have done little more than increase the 
mystery by which it is surrounded. In the Sirsa 
district, they, like their brethren in the United 
Provinces, worship Lai Beg, a god without form or 
dwelling-place. The worshipper makes a small 
shrine of earth, and puts over it a stick with a 
piece of cloth as a flag, ofifers a little butter or 
grain as a sacrifice, and prays to be delivered from 
sickness and other trouble. The Chtihras are said 
not to believe in the transmigration of souls ; but 
they say that the good go to heaven after death, 
where they spend their time bathing and sitting at 
ease, and enioy happiness ; while the had go to 
hell, where they are tormented with wounds and 
fire until the deity is pleased to release them. 
How much of these beliefs is original and how 

! much has been derived from Hindu, Musalman, or 
even Christian sources, it is impossible to say. By 
I other accounts they seem to believe in a Supreme 
Being, with whom Lai Beg is only an intercessor. 
They are said also to have family-gods (kuldeo)^ 
whose names they never divulge, and to whom 
offerings are made on holidays, and at births and 
deaths in the family. Possibly this is a form of 
ancestor- worship. In the Jalandhar district Val- 
miki is said to he known as Bala Shah, and his 
shrine is surmounted by five small pillars, on which 
lamps are lighted every Thursday. When the 
spring harvest is gathered in, the Chuhras assemble 
at his shrine, slay a black ram, and prepare a 
quantity of bread. On these they feast, presenting 
part of the food to the deity, and making offerings 
of cloth and small coins, which are taken by the 
attendant at the shrine. 

In the Pan jab, when Chuhras adopt the Sikh 
faith, they are known as Ma?habi, ‘the religious.’ 
These Ma?habi Sikhs form a valuable element in 
the Indian army. They, like all converts, are 
particularly scrupulous in religious matters, but 
most Sikhs of other castes keep them at a distance. 
When a Chuhra is circumcised and becomes a 
Muliammadan, he is ordinarily known by the title 
of Musalli, ‘ the righteous,’ or Kotana, But the 
faith of Islam sits lightly upon such people, and 
their religious fervour largely depends upon the 
price of grain. When times are good, the Chuhra 
adopts Islam, and is admitted to the privilege of 
smoking with Muhammadans. When times change 
for the worse, and he is in straits to find a living, 
he often relapses into his original Chuhra beliefs, 
because he thus gains a wider range of diet, being 
allowed to eat carrion and lizards. If times im- 
prove, he again repeats the Musalman creed (ka- 
lima)y and becomes again a Musalli. 

Literature.— For Bengal, Wise, on the Races, Castes, and, 
Trades of Eastern Bengal, 1883, 338 ff.; for the United Provinces, 
Greeven, Heroes Five, 1898 ; Crooke, Tribes and Castes, 1896, 
1 . 259 ; Popular Religion and Folk-lore, 1896, i. 205 ff. ; for the 
Pan jab, Maclagan, Panjdb Census Report, 1891, i. 200 ff. ; 
Temple, Legends of the Panjdb, vol. i., 1884, passim; Purser,’ 
Settlement Report of Jalandhar Dutnct, 52 f., quoted in North 
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Indian Notes and Queries^ ii. 164 f. ; Punjab Notes and Queries, 
iv. 203 f.; for Western India, Central India Census Report, 
1901, i. 88 ; Rajputana Census Report, 1901, i 140. 

W. Crooke. 

BHARHUT or BHARAHUT (the proper fom 
of the name seems to be Barhut, but some write 
it Bharaut and Barahat). — A village situated m 
Baghelkhand, 95 miles S.W. of Allahabad, in 
Northern India, famous as the site of the great 
Buddhist stupa discovered here by Cunningham in 
1873. The stupa, circular in form, was surrounded 
by a splendid carved railing with four openings 
towards the four cardinal points. It was thus 
divided into four quadrants, each of which con- 
sisted of sixteen pillars, joined by three crossbars, 
and covered by a massive stone coping. At each 
entrance the rail was extended, to form, as Cun- 
ningham believed, a gigantic swastika, or mystic 
cross. On each side was a splendid ornamental 
arch, or torana. The medallions of these pillars 
are filled with most interesting sculptures — com- 
positions of lotus and other flowers, and a number 
of scenes derived from Buddhist legend and history. 
Many of these represent scenes taken from tne 
Jatakas, of which some twenty have been identified 
by Subhtiti, Rhys Davids, and Hultzsch. Perhaps 
the most interesting of all is that of the J etavana 
monastery at Sravasti, recording the purchase of 
Jeta’s garden by Anathapindika, who covered the 
surface of the ground with gold pieces (Hardy, 
Manual of BudMsre^, 1880, p. 219; Kem, Manual 
of Indian Buddhism, 1884, p. 28). One bas-relief 
appears to represent a scene in the life of Rama, 
which is sujgposed by Cunningham to be by far the 
earliest notice whicn we possess of the great solar 
hero and his wife. The sculptures, which extend 
over about a century, are particularly interesting 
as illustrating the dress and social and domestic life 
of the people of Northern India in the period after 
the death of Alexander the Great. They have 
been discussed by Griinwedel [Buddhist Art in 
India, 1901, 23, 40 ff., 141). 

Images of the Buddha are wholly absent from 
the older sculptures at Sanchi and Bharhut. 

‘Even in cases where the presence of the Lord must be 
presumed, it is mdicated by symbols— footprints, a wheel, a 
seat, or altar, above which is an umbrella with garlands. A 
scene on the sculptures of Bharhut represents AJata^atru 
kneeling before the footprints of the Lord, whereas the inscrip- 
tion distinctly says: “ Ajata^atru pays his homage to the Lord’” 
(Kern, op. cit. 94). 

Among the numerous sculptures, there are no 
naked figures, as at Sanchi and Mathura. All, 
and especially the women, are well clad, and their 
heads are generally covered with richly figured 
cloths or brocades. One gateway and a portion 
of the railing have been removed to the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta. 

Cunningham assigns the stupa to the A^oka 
period, somewhere between B.C. 250 and 200. 
Hultzsch reads an inscription mentioning the Sun- 
gas, successors of the Maurya d3Tiasty, on a pillar 
erected by Vatsi or Vachhiputra Dhanabhuti, 
which gives a date in the 2nd or 1st cent. B.C. 

Literature.— Cunningham, The Stupa of Bharhut : a Bud- 
dhist Monument Ornamented with Numerous Sculpture Illus- 
trations of Buddhist Legend and Ristoi'y in the Third Century 
B.0 , 1879; Fergussoa.,Sist. of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 
1899, 84 f. ; Hultzsch, Indian Antiquary, xiv. 138 f., xxi. 226 ; 
Hoernle, x. 118ff., xi. 25 ff.; Anderson, Handbook of the 
Archaeological Collections in the Indian Museum, pt. i. (1883) 1 ff. 

W. Crooke. 

BH At, CH Aran (the former from Skr. hhatta, 
a respectful term applied to a Brahman or man 
of high caste, probably connected with hhartfi, 
‘hearer,’ ‘master’; the latter, Skr. chdrana, ‘a 
wanderer,’ ‘a singer’).— The caste of family bards 
and panegyrists, found throughout Northern India, 
which at the (Census of 1901 numbered 385,993, 
of whom 52,164 were described as Muhammadans, 
and the remainder as Hindus, with a small minority 
professing the Sikh and Jaina faiths. Tod com- 


pares them with the Belgic genealogist of Gibbon 
who ‘ riots in all the lust of fiction, and spins from 
his own bowels a lineage of some thousand years.’ 
The Bhats are most numerous in the United Pro- 
vinces, but they are found in smaller bodies all 
over Northern India, and a few have penetrated 
as far south as Hyderabad. The Charans, agaia, 
numbering at the same Census 74,014, are practi- 
cally all Hindus by religion, and are mostly con- 
fined to the Presidency of Bombay and the province 
of Rajputana. 

Bhats are generally supposed to be descended from a Kga- 
triya father and a Brahman widow. They have been connected 
by Nesfield with ‘ those secularized Brahmans who frequented 
the courts of princes and the camps of warriors, recited their 
praises in public, and kept records of their genealogies.’ But to 
this Risley objects that if the Bhats of the present day are 
descended from a class of degraded Brahmans, if, in other 
words, they are a homogeneous offshoot from the priestly class, 
it is difficult to understand how they come to have a number 
of sections which are not Brahmamcal and which appear to 
resemble rather the territorial groups common among Eajputs. 
There is no exact parallel to this supposed case of Brahmans, 
however degraded, shedding their characteristic series of epo- 
nymous sections, and adoptmg those of another type. On the 
other hand, there is nothing improbable in the conjecture that 
Rajputs also may have become bards to the chiefs of their tribe, 
and Risley is inclined to regard them as a heterogeneous group 
made up of Brahmans and Rajputs, welded into a single caste 
by virtue of their exercising identical functions. He grants, 
however, that the inviolability of the Bha^i’s person, accepted 
in Western India towards the end of the 18th cent., tells in 
favour of their Brahmanical origin, ‘ while the theory of Roth 
and Zimmer, that the first germ of the Brahman caste is to be 
sought m the singers of Vedic times, may perhaps be deemed to 
tell in the same Section.’ 

1. Religion of the United Provinces Bhats , — In 
the United Provinces those Bhats who profess 
Hinduism are Hindus of the most orthodox kind, 
being by sect generally Vaishnavas or worshippers 
of V ishnu, or Saktas, followers of the Mother- 
goddesses. But in addition to the god peculiar 
to their sect they worship other gods— Siva in the 
form of Gauripati, Le, ‘lord of Gauri,’ ‘the white 
one’ (a title of his consort Parvati), Barg Bir, 
Mahabir, and Sarda. Bare Bir, ‘ the great hero,’ 
seems to he the ghost of some deified worthy of 
the tribe. He is honoured by making a plastered 
square in the courWard, and placing within it 
a lighted lamp. Mahahir, ‘the great hero,’ is 
another name for Hanuman, the monkey-god. He 
is worshipped by painting a representation of him 
with red lead upon a brass tray, before which 
cakes, sweetmeats, and other bloodless offerings 
are laid. Sarda is a corruption of the name of the 
goddess Sarasvati, the patron of learning and 
eloquence, who naturally is worshipped by a caste 
of bards. Side by side with this worship of the 
orthodox kind they have adopted some of the 
local Animistic beliefs, as is shown by the cult of 
Birtiya, for whose worship they employ a priest 
from the degraded Chamar or currier caste, who 
sacrifices a young pig, buries the head in the earth, 
and carries off the rest of the flesh as his perquisite. 
In other districts of the same Provinces they wor- 
ship the Mother-goddess, Bhavani or Devi, particu- 
larly when epidemic disease prevails. 

2. Religion in Bengal.— hx Bihar their relimon 
diflers little from that of the average middle-class 
Hindu, representatives of all the regular sects 
being found among them ; and the caste as a whole 
cannot be said to favour the tenets of any particular 
sect. In Eastern Bengal, however, they are said 
to be mostly Sakti-worshippers, In Bengal, as 
in the United Provinces, they retain traces of 
primitive Animism in the worship of minor gods, 
who are propitiated with sacrifices of he-goats, with 
offerings of wheat, sweetmeats, coloured cloth, and 
vermilion, the eatable portions of the offerings be- 
ing divided among the members of the household. 

3. Inviolability of Bhats and Charans. — One 
peculiarity common to both Bhats and Charans is 
their inviolability— a belief based on the combina- 
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tion in them of the duty of herald with that of hard, 
a principle as old as the days of Homer, when 
Odysseus spares Phemins, the hard {dot66s) {fid. 
sxii. 331). It is principally from West India that 
the stories come of what is called trdgd, that is to 
say, the custom of self-wounding or suicide per- 
formed hy members of this caste when exposed to 
attack while in charge of treasure or entrusted 
with other responsible duties. In almost every 
part of Kathiawar, at the entiy of villages, are 
to be seen the pdliyd, or guardian stones, erected 
in honour of Charan men and women who killed 
themselves to prevent the capture of cattle, or 
to enforce their restoration by the predatory 
Kathi tribe. The names of the victims, with 
the date and circumstances of their death, are 
recorded on the stones, and a rude sculpture shows 
the method in which the sacrifice was performed, 
the man generally killing himself on horseback 
with sword or spear ; the woman transfixing her 
throat with a dagger. In this part of the country 
the Charans have now somewhat fallen from their 
high estate on account of permitting widow re- 
marriage and worshipping the local Mothers, Khodi- 
yar, ‘ the mischievous one,* or Asapura, ‘ she that 
accomplishes desires.* 

Literaturk,— For Bengal, see Risley, Tribes and Castes^ 1891, 
L 101 ; for the United Provinces, Crooke, Tribes and Castes of 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 1896, ii. 26 ; for Rajpu- 
tana, Rajputana Census Report^ 1901, i. 141; for Bombay, 
Wilson, Indian Caste, ii. 179 fl., Gazetteer y xiii. 136 ff. ; for the 
Muhammadan branch of the caste, North Indian Notes and 
Qmries, ii. 67. ’W’. CrOOKE. 

BHiLS. — I. Introduction. -- The Bhils (Skr. 
Bhilla, which Caldwell [Dravidian Grammar 
464] believes to represent the Dravidian Billa, 
‘bowman,* from vit, hil^ ‘bow’) are one of the 
non- Aryan races of India, usually included under 
the unsatisfactory name ‘ Dravidian,* inhabiting the 
hilly country in the West and Central parts of 
the Peninsula. They seem to have been tne chief 
of a group of tribes occupying a large portion of 
the nill country, now included in Mewar, Malwa, 
Khandesh, and Gujarat. In the early Sanskrit 
writings they appear to he included under the 
names Pulinda and Nishada, general terms applied 
to^ the non- Aryan races when they came in contact 
with the lighter-coloured race from the north. They 
have been identified with the Phyllitai {^vKhtraC) of 
Ptolemy (vii. i. 66 ; McCrindle, Ancient India as 
described hy Btolem/y, 159 f.), a term which, like 
the Skr. Farna-iavara, seems to have been used to 
denote the ‘leaf -clad’ non -Aryan tribes, now 
represented hy the JuSngs of Chota Nagpur, in 
theVindhyan and Satpura ranges, which stretch 
westward from the Gulf of Cambay to the lower 
Ganges valley. Their predominance during early 
times in W. India is implied in the fact that in 
many States in Eajputana, Malwa, and Gujarat, 
when a Rajput chief succeeds to the throne, his 
brow is marked with blood drawn from the toe 
or thumb of a Bhil, hy which he secures blood- 
covenant "vvith the early lords of the country, and 
the protection of their priesthood against the local 
evfi spirits. The right of giving the blood is 
claimed by certain families, and the fact that the 
person from whose veins the blood flows is believed 
to die within a year fails to damp their zeal for 
the maintenance of the custom {Trans. BAS i. 
69). At the Census of 1901 the Bhils numbered 
1,198,843, of whom 569,842 were found in the 
Bombay Presidency, 339,786 in Rajputana, and 
206,934 in the States of Central India, These, 
the three principal groups, differ to some degree in 
religion, custom, and culture, and may he con- 
veniently treated separately. 

2. Legends of origin,— As a whole, the Bhils 
seem to have preserved little tribal tradition; 


and, of course, they possess no tribal literature. 
Their legendary lore, as we find it, is intended to 
explain their present degraded condition. The 
most common account of their origin tells that 
Mahadeva (Siva), sick and unhappy, was one 
day reclining in a shady forest, when a beautiful 
woman appeared, the first sight of whom effected 
a complete cure of all his maladies. The inter- 
course between the god and this stranger resulted 
in the birth of many children. One of the sons, 
who was from infancy distinguished alike hy hia 
ugliness and vicious habits, slew the favourite 
bml of his father, for which crime the angry deity 
cursed him and expelled him from the haunts of 
men to dwell in the woods and mountains. Hia 
descendants have ever since been known as Bhils 
and Nishadas— terms that denote outcasts (Mal- 
colm, Mem. of C. Indian i. 618 f.; A. K. Forbes, 
ilfaZa [1878], 78 ff.). 

3. Bombay branch. — These clans are found in 
various parts of Gujarat, as well as in the wild 
region of N. Khandesh and the Dang forests, 
where they form one of the most wide-spread and 
characteristic forest tribes. Their occupation in 
Gujarat, which is typical of the tribe in other dis- 
tricts, is that of peasants, labourers, woodmen, 
and watchmen. When they cultivate, they follow 
the custom of periodically burning down patches 
of jungle, and sowing coarse gram crops in the 
ashes; others collect catechu and similar forest 
produce, while the women gather fruits and wild 
berries as food. Many of them still maintain 
their reputation as thieves and cattle-lifters, 
which is often noticed by the Muhammadan his- 
torians and hy the writers of reports in the early 
period of British rule (BG ix. pt. i. 300, iii. 219, 
vi, 27). It is said that the Bhu is more truthful 
than the high-caste Hindu ; but this is doubtful. 
In Gujarat, when a Bhil is being sworn as a wit- 
ness, he is seated with his face towards the sun, 
with a handful of grain hound in the hem of his 
garment, and a handful of dust laid on his head ; 
he must then walk twice or thrice round the 
horse-image of the god Baba, and swear by the 
cushion on which the chief of his clan sits (ib, ix. 
t. i. 300 n.). Their system of agriculture and the 
read of witchcraft prevent the establishment of 
settled villages ; and their rude, sometimes round, 
huts are scattered through the jungle which they 
occupy. Their dress is extremely scanty ; but the 
women ornament themselves with much rude 
jewellery. In Khandesh the hill Bhils are catho- 
lic in tneir diet, eating various kinds of grain, 
vegetables, forest fruits and berries, fish, goat’s 
flesh or mutton, carrion, animals that have died 
by a natural death, and probably in remote places 
the flesh of the cow (ih. xii. 85). 

They fall into two main divisions ; (1) those who 
are partly Rajput, inhabit the plains where they 
have in some cases acquired Rajput status, and 
adopt Rajput names for their clans ; and (2) the 
more or less pure Bhils, 'v^o occupy the more 
inaccessible tracts {ih. ix. pt. i. 295). This dis- 
tinction of culture affects their religion, that of 
the Rajput Bhils corresponding to the Hindu mle, 
that of the jungle branch preserving more of the 
primitive animistic beliefs. Thus, in Khandesh 
the wildest clans worship only Vaghdev, the tiger- 
god, who, under the kindred titles of Baghe^var 
(Skr. Vydghra’iivara, ‘ tiger - lord *) or Banraje 
(Skr. vana-rdja^^ ‘ lord of the wood *), is worshipped 
hy the allied tribes in the hill ranges west of the 
Bhil country {FE ii. 213). Some who are more 
influenced by Hinduism worship Mata, the Mother- 
goddess, and Mahadeva or Siva; while some, 
again, who are more civilized, worship the ordi- 
ary local Hindu deities, such as Khandoba, 
itala M§,t2i, the smallpox Mother-goddess, and 
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others (ih. xii. 93). In Gujarat the branch of the : 
tribe which claims kinship with Rajputs worships ! 
specially Kalika Mata, the Mother-goddess, in her : 
more awful form. Here the jungle-dwelling Bhil • 
worships hardly any of the orthodox deities, ex- ; 
cept Devi, the impersonation of the female energy. 
But when he visits her temple, contrary to his usual 
practice, he releases, after dedication, the victim 
which he offers to her. According to Enthoven, 
the Mata, or Mother-goddesses, are represented by 
symbols rather than by images— by wooden posts, 
earthen horses, wicker baskets, and winnowing fans 
[Bombay Census Rep* 1901, i. 63). This appears 
to be a local development, as the cult of the horse 
seems elsewhere to be connected with that of an- 
cestors. The jungle Bhil respects Muhammadan 
shrines, and makes offerings to Muhammadan 
saints. Besides this, he retains many of the primi- 
tive animistic beliefs. He reverences the inoon 
and swears by it ; but he chiefly worships spirits 
and ghosts. This worship is usually performed 
in high places, the shrine consisting of a pile of 
stones on the summit of a hill, where he occasion- 
ally makes a blood-ofiering to appease the spirits 
of evil. In the forest, near an old tree or spring, 
often at some spot selected by mere chance, but 
which he believes to be the haunt of spirits, he 
offers rude earthenware images of horses, jars, and 
beehive-shaped vessels. The horse-images seem 
among the non-Aryan tribes to be intended as 
steeds on which the spirits of the dead mav ride 
to heaven ; and the jars and other vessels are 
regarded as the abodes of spirits. We thus find a 
crude ancestor- cult attached to the animistic be- 
liefs. The ritual of the death rites shows that the 
tribe recognizes, in a va^e way, the existence of 
the soul after death. When the raval, or death 
priest, comes to preside over the death feast, by 
which food is conveyed to the souls of the dead, 
he brings with him two small brass images, one 
said to represent the horse of the moon, the other 
a cow and calf. The latter having^ been placed 
in a pool of milk, the death chant is sung, after 
which the cow-image is laid on the ground. The 
horse-image, which is usually made out of the 
anklets of the widow, is presented to the rdval at 
the close of the obseqmes [BG ix. pt. i. 304 f.). 
The purport of the rite is obscure ; hut it seems 
to be intended that the cow and horse, by a pro- 
cess of marie, may be placed at the service of the 
ghost of the deceased. When the spirits of the 
forest are being worshipped, beams are raised, 
poised on two uprights sometimes 12 ft. high, 
which the officiant mounts to sacrifice a goat or 
a cock [ib, ix. pt. i. 301). This form of ‘ladder 
sacrifice’ is found in other parts of India. It is 
used by the Musahars of Bengal in the worship of 
the blr, or malignant spirits, and by the Dosadhs 
of the United Provinces in eclipse observances 
{Risley, Tribes and Castes, ii. 117 ; Crooke, Tribes 
and dasies, ii. 366). In Upper Burma, a man who 
aspires to become a diviner has to climb a ladder 
and sit on a platform set with sharp spikes ; if he 
receives no injury, his powers are recognized (J. 
Anderson, Mandalay to Momien, 1876,^ p. 81). In 
Khandesh the Bhils suppose that spirits reside in 
stones, wliich are smeared with red lead (a substi- 
tute for a blood-offering) and with oil. An animal 
sacrifice and an oblation of spirits are sometimes 
made at such stones, portions of which are thrown 
into fire in the belief that the demons delight in 
the sweet savour, after which the worshippers and 
their priest consume the flesh and liquor [BG xii. 
93). Animal- worship, except the reverence paid 
to the horse, is not common. Ghora Dev, ‘ the 
horse-god,’ is a general object of worship. In 
Gujarat, if a prayer has been granted, clay images 
of horses are made, and placed round the shrine- 


image or in the spirit haunt ; and in many of their 
legends the plot turns on the assistance given by 
an enchanted horse. Only the clans most under 
the influence of Hinduism kill neither the cow nor 
the blue bull [Portax pictus) ; the jungle-dwellers 
have no reverence for the cow, kill it, and eat its 
flesh. There are no signs of snake-worship. They 
have a firm belief in omens of the ‘ meeting ’ class, 
which are usually associated with animals (JA/ 
ix. 400 ; Asiatic Quart Rev. vii. 461 f.). 

4. Festivals. —In Gujarat their festivals are 
chiefly connected with the ancestor-cult. The 
only regular Hindu festivals which they observe 
are those of the spring equinox (Hoii, Shihga), 
and the autumn equinox (Dasahra), and the feast 
of lights (Divali) at the full moon in October- 
November. The first two, which are in origin 
forms of sympathetic magic to promote the growth 
and ripening of the crops, are accompanied with 
rude merriment and indecency [GB^ iii. 306). At 
the Holi they celebrate, possibly with the object 
of expelling evil spirits, a mock fight between men 
and women— an incident witnessed and described 
by Bishop Heber among the branch of the tribe in 
Central India [Narrative of a Journey, 1861, ii. 
j 86 f.; GB^ iii 95 ff.; PR ii 176, 321), At the 
same feast some clans, as is the case in N. India, 
practise the rite of walking through a trench filled 
with burning embers, without, it is said, injury to 
the performers [BG vi. 29, xii 93 n.; PR ii 317). 

At the Divali, or feast of lights, they make a thanksgiving to 
the gods near the shed of the cattle, the protection of which is 
the mam object of the feast. The ground near the shed is 
cleaned and a small circle is made with rice. In this circle seven 
halls of boiled rice or maize are placed on seven leaves. A fire 
is lighted and fed with butter. A man, generally the house- 
master, lays his hands on five chickens, throws water over 
them, and offers them, saying, * 0 Dharma Indra 1 We offer 
this sacrifice to thee I During the coming year keep our cattle 
free from disease, increase them and be kindly 1 ’ At the same 
time another man cuts the throats of the fowls. A third man 
sprinkles spirituous liquor on the ground, saying, ‘ 0 Dharma 
Indra I we pour this spirit to thee 1 ’ The cattle, with their 
horns pamted red, are then let out of the shed, those of the 
headman leading the way. All are driven over the body of a 
Bhil, who lies on the ground face downwards. This is probably 
a survival of an actual rite of human sacrifice. The invocation 
of Indra shows the influence of Hmduism ; but the rite is part 
of the primitive Animism. 

At the Dasahra feast they sow barley in a dish full of earth, 
and keep it watered and tended for nine days, after which it is 
offered to the goddess Devi— a magical rite found in other parts 
of the world, which has been described by Frazer under the 
title of ‘the Gardens of Adonis’ [BG ix. pt. L 305 ff.; Frazer, 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris‘S, 194 ff.). 

When rain holds off’ and scarcity is feared, the 
women go with hows and arrows to the shrine of 
the village-goddess, abuse her, smear her image 
with filth,* and leap and dance j finally, they raid 
a neighbouring village, seize a buffalo, the owner 
seldom offering resistance, and drive it back to 
their own village, where it is beaten to death with 
clubs, and the flesh shared among the raiders. 
They say that the intention is to shame the gods 
into pity, and to convince them how hard the times 
must be when the women are compelled to resort 
to acts of violence [BG ix. pt. 1. 311). When 
epidemic disease prevails, asses are made to plough 
a piece of ground (an unnatural act intended to 
call the attention of the gods to their troubles), and 
a small cart is placed before the shrine of the god 
who is supposed to have been ofi’ended at some 
neglect, and to have brought the pestilence. The 
cart is then believed to move of its own accord, 
and accompanied by a scape animal, a goat or 
buffalo, carries the plague beyond the limits of the 
villa^ [iL ix. pt. i. 311). 

5. Priesthood.— Except among those clans which 
are subject to Hindu influence, Brahmans take no 
part in the public or domestic rites. The exorcist, 
‘ whose duty it is to propitiate the malignant gods 
* For a remarkable case of obscene ritual cursmg of a god- 
^ dess, see the account of the Gangamxna festival m Malabar 
• [BuLletin Madras Museum, iii. 267 f.). 
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and spirits, is known as the bhagat (Skr, bhakta^ 
'worshipper’). His reputation depends on his 
occasionally becoming possessed by the Mother- 
goddess, when he mutters and shakes, foams at the 
mouth, eats raw flesh or drinks blood, and pre- 
tends to know both the past and the future. The 
Raja of the Bariya State, in the Agency of Riwa- 
k^ntha, holds a feast every twelve years in honour 
of a god known as Baba Dev, ‘ dmne father,’ 
on the Devgad hill, when a Bhil bhagat becomes 
possessed by the god, and foretells the condition 
of the crops and the fortunes of the Raja’s family 
(ih, vi. 29 f.). The duties of the bhagat are to 
consecrate household gods, to perform tribal and 
family rites, to secure the fertility of the crops, to 
heal the sick, and to thwart the machinations of 
enemies. In cases of sickness, he places grains of 
black gram {Fhaseolus mungo) or rice on a leaf, 
which he passes round the head of the patient. By 
examining the grains, he decides whether the sick 
man has been attacked by an evil spirit or by one 
of his offended dead ancestors. The latter usually 
appear in the form of human beings, but sometimes 
in that of a bear or other wild beast. When their 
worship is neglected, they show their anger by 
throwing stones or sticks at their descendants, or 
by pinching them at night. They can be appeased 
by making an offering at their graves. ^ The attack 
of an evil spirit is treated by means of incantations, 
and striking the patient gently with the branch of 
a tree. The bhagat is also the witch-finder ; and 
in former times, before the period of British rule, 
witches were subjected to cruel ordeals, tortured, 
or even killed (ib. ix. pt. i. 302). The second class 
of priests is the raval (Skr. rajakula^ 'royal 
family’), a title, like that of the bhagat^ obviously 
of Hindu origin, replacing the name of the original 
medicine-man. His chief duty is to preside over 
the funeral feast, and to propitiate the deceased 
ancestors. The dead are buried in deep graves or 
under stone cairns, the intention being to prevent 
the return of the ghost. On the return from the 
grave a fire is lit in the house of the dead man, and 
into it some woman’s hair is sometimes dropped (cf. 
Frazer, Pausanias, iv. 136 f. ). The death tabu is 
finally removed by the mourners passing their hands 
and feet through fragrant smoke, and by washing 
the shoulders of the corpse-bearers with a mixture 
of oil, milk, cow-dung, and cow-urine {BG xii. 91 f.). 

‘ In the case of the decease of a Bhil of importance, it is not 
uncommon for the grave in which he has been interred to be 
opened some two months after burial, the opening being only 
sufficient to disclose the head of the corpse. The wasted features 
thus brought to light are anointed with red lead m the same 
manner as the irregular shaped stones which are common objects 
of worship among this primitive people.* After anointment the 
deceased is worshipped, and the grave is then re-closed. Without 
this ceremony the full rights of ancestorship are not, it is alleged, 
obtainable. The worshippers are by no means necessarily re- 
lations of the deceased’ {Bombay Census Rep. 1901, i. 63). 

6 . Centra! Indian branch. — These inhabit prin- 
cipally the wild hilly tracts which separate 
Malwa from Nimar and Gujarat. According to 
Malcolm [Memoir of Central India^^ ii. 181), their 
religious rites are confined to 'propitiatory offer- 
ings and sacrifices to some of the Hindu infernal 
deities,’ especially Sitala Mata, the smallpox 
Mother; they also pay reverence to Mahadeva, 
from whom they claim descent. The Barwani 
sept, which is one of the most primitive, is said to 
have a well-defined system of sept totems, each 
sept reverencing a special tree or animal. If the 
totem be a tree, they never cut or injure it ; men 
bow when passing it, and women veil their heads. 
The tribal tatu, however, is said never to be a 
representation of the totem. Luard (Central India 
Census Bep. 1901, i. 197 ff.), who gives this account, 

* For similar customs in India see those of the Maravan and 
TJrail of Madras {FL v. 36 ; Thurston, Ethnographic Notes, 202), 
the Khasi {JAI i. 131), and the people of Nicobar {ib. xxxii. 209, 
220 «.). 


adds that, ‘ as a rule, some spirit is supposed to live 
in the tree or other object.’ It may oe suspected 
that we have here an instance of confusion between 
totemism and tree- or animal-worship, 

7 . Rajputana branch. — The religion of this 
branch has been fully described by T. H. Hendley 
(JBASBe xliv. [1875] 347 ff.). In the Mewar 
hills their primitive beliefs have been, to some 
extent, affected by Brahmanism. Their shrines 
are cairns, erected on high hills, and containing 
clay or pottery images of the horse. Oyer these, 
poles adorned with rags are erected. Beside these 
are platforms of stone, on which are placed upright 
slabs, generally plain, or merely named after a god, 
and daubed with red paint or carved in the shape 
of Hanuman, the monkey-god. Their favourite 
deities are ^iva, or Mahadeva, and his consort in 
W various forms as Parvatl, Devi, or Mata, of 
whom Hendley (op. cit,p, 349) gives a list. One of 
them, known as Vajar MAta, is specially worshipped 
by women who desire offspring. The tombs of 
Muhammadan holy men are also respected. Sacri- 
fices consist of goats offered to Devi or Mata, the 
flesh, after dedication, being eaten by the worship- 
pers. The influence of Hinduism is shoivn in the 
I fact that their priests are drawn from the Hindu 
ascetic Yogi order. 

* The Bhil has a very dim idea of a future state. He believes the 
soul goes before the gods, and that the spirits of the dead haunt 
places they lived m during life. He also holds that there is a 
Limited transmigration of souls, especially in spirits becoming 
evil ones. Eclipses and the motions of the heavenly bodies are 
deemed to be the play of their gods, and they howl with the 
Hindu when the moon is eclipsed ’ {ib. 350). No tombs or ceno- 
taphs are constructed ; ‘ but a few days after death a relative of 
the deceased is said to be informed in a dream that the spirit ha« 
taken up its abode on a neighbourmg hill, whereupon friends and 
connexions proceed to the place and erect a platform of stones, 
and leave there a quantity of food and liquor* (ib. 354). 

According to Bannerman (Census Bep. 1901, i. 
142), besides the Kul-devi, or family-goddess, Maha- 
deva and Hanuman, the monkey-god, are every- 
where worshipped. In parts of Mewar, Rishabnath 
(Le. Rishabhadeva, the first Jaina Tirthakara, or 
perfected saint) is worshipped by the Bhils — a proof 
of the widely spread influence of that religion in 
W. India in mediseval times. 

Literaturb.— i. For Bombay branch : MS report by S. N. 
Dholakia, Magistrate, Idar State ; BG ix. pt. i. 294 ff., xii. 80 ff., 
lii. 218 ff., and numerous other articles detailed m General Index, 
xxvii. 56; R. E. Enthoven, Census Rep. 1901, 1 . 62 ff.; A. K. 
Forbes, Rds 3fa?d(1878), 78 ff.; G. Oppert, Original Inhabit- 
ants of Bharatavarta or India (1893), 79 ff.; W. H. Sinclair, 
I A iv. 335 f. 

ii. For Central Indian branch : Sir J. Malcolm, Trans. RAS 
i. 69 ff., and Memoir of Central India"^ (1824), i. 616, 550, ii. 181 ; 
Col. Kincaid, ‘Bheel Tribes of the Vmdhyan Range,’ m JAI 
ix. 397 ff.; E. E. Luard, Cent. Ind. Census Rep. 1901, L 197 f. 

iii. For Rajputana : T. H. Hendley, ’ An Account of the Mai- 

war BhDs,’ JRASBe xliv. (1875) 347 ff. ; A. D, Bannerman, 
Census Rep. 1901, i. 142; RajputaTia Gazetteer (1879), i. 117 ff., 
iii- 04, 114. W. CrOOKE. 

8 . Language. — Bhils are usually credited with 
possessing a special language of their own, which 
has been named Bhlll. It is probable that these 
wild tribes did once speak a language belonging 
to the Dravidian or to the Munda family, hut 
they have long since abandoned it. At the pre- 
sent day they speak a mongrel form of the Gujarati 
spoken by their more civilized Aryan neighbours 
to their west. Their speech varies according to 
locality, and, in the District of Khandesh, in the 
Bombay Presidency, has become mixed with 
Marathi, the fusion of the two main languages 
resulting in a well-marked and interesting dialect 
known as Khandesi. 

The general Bhil jargon has some peculiarities 
of pronunciation which it shares with the dialects 
of North Gujarat and, through them, with other 
languages of the extreme North-West of India, from 
Sind to the Hindu Kush. These are the pronuncia- 
tion of 5 as a rough h, as in hono for sono, ‘ gold ’ ; 
the tendency to disaspiration and to harden soft 
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mutes, as in kodo or khodd instead of ghodo, ‘a 
horse,’ lUo for lldhd, ‘ taken,’ tdU or ddhi^ ‘ a cow ’ ; 
and the frequent elision of a medial r, as in koi for 
kori or ‘having done,’ duu for durUi ‘far.’ 
These peculiarities, although striking, and pos- 
sibly giving clues to ethnologists, do not authorize 
us to class the so-called Bhlll as an independent 
language. 

LiTERATtTRE. — C. S. Thompson, Rudiments of the Bhili 
Language (Ahmedabad, 1895) ; G. A. Grierson and S. Konow, 
IdnguistiG Survey of India, voL ix. pt. lii., The Bhll Languages 
and Khandeii (Calcutta, 1907). G. A. GRIERSON. 

BHILSA. — Bhilsa is the name of a village in 
Central India. The name has been applied hy 
Cunningham in the title of his book, The Bhilsa 
Topes, to the whole district, about 24® N. by 77° E., 
in which the village is situated. It is a hilly, well- 
watered district of considerable natural beauty, 
Cunningham, for instance (p. 320), speaking of the 
Satdhara Hill, says : 

‘The hill on which the tope stands forms here a perpen- 
dicular cliff, beneath which flows the Besali river through a 
deep rocky glen. The view up the river is one of the most 
beautiful I have seen in India.* 

He then describes the view ; and has similar 
remarks (p. 342) on the beauty of the view from 
the Andheri HUl. As the principal summit was 
called Chetiya-Giri, ‘the Shrine Hill’ {Mahdvamsay 
xiii. 5), and Chetiya is used of pre-Buddhistic 
shrines, it was probably already, before the Bud- 
dhist movement, the site of one of those sacred 
places on the hill-tops where tribal festivals used 
to be held. If that be so, this may have been one 
of the reasons which led the Budahists to choose 
the peak as the site of their hermitages, and of 
their religious and educational establishments. 

This main summit is now called Sanchi (q,v.), 
Kemains have also been found at Sonari, Sat- 
dhara, Bhojpur, and Andher, At Sonari there 
are two large square terraces, one on the top of i 
the hill, the sides of which are each 240 ft. in j 
length, and one a little lower down, the sides of 
which are 165 ft. in length. The centre of the 
larger terrace was occupied by a solid hemi- 
spherical dome, or tope, 48 ft. in diameter, rising 
from a cylindrical plinth 4 ft. in height. At the 
height of about 30 ft. the top of the dome was 
level and surrounded by a stone railing now broken 
away. The remains of it were found by Cunning- 
ham at the foot of the dome. Cunningham sank 
a shaft down the centre of the dome, but found 
nothing. The original height, including that of 
the ornamental structure which occupied the centre 
of the levelled space at the top of the dome, must 
have been about 50 feet. Outside the S.W. corner 
of this square terrace on which the dome stood 
was a solid square pile of masonry, level at the 
top, from 12 to 15 ft. high according to the undu- 
lations of the ground, and measuring 36 ft. along 
each side. A night of steps 44 ft. wide leads from 
the hillside to the summit. This was evidently 
the site for a building of some sort, no doubt con- 
structed entirely of wood, as nothing remains to 
show for what purpose it was intended. Round 
the foot of the dome ran a paved processional 
pathway enclosed by a carved stone railing, with 
gates at the four cardinal points. Both this and 
the railing round the top were of white stone 
brought from a distance. The tope itself was 
built of the claret-coloured stone round on the 
Sonari Hill. There are short dedicatory inscrip- 
tions on portions of the lower railing, cut in Pali 
characters of approximately the 3ra cent. B.C., 
giving the names of the donors of those portions. 

The dome which occupied the lower terrace of 
165 ft. square was of a slightly different construc- 
tion. It was solid like the other, built of stone 
without mortar, 274 diameter, rising from a 


plinth 44 ft. in height, the plinth resting on a 
cylindrical foundation 12 ft. high. The level top 
of this foundation was reached by a fine double flight 
of steps, 20 ft. in breadth, leading on to a circmar 
pathway, 6 ft. broad, running all round the dome. 
The height of the whole had been about 40 ft. 
from terrace to summit. There was no trace of 
any stone railing. On a shaft being sunk down 
the centre of the dome five relic-caskets were 
found, each inscribed with the name of the person 
of whose funeral pyre portions were enclosed in 
the casket. Two of these are names of mission- 
aries who, according to the chronicles [Dipavamsa, 
viii. 10, and Mahdvamsa, xii. 42), were sent to the 
Himalaya regions after the close of the Council at 
Patna, held in B.c. 254, 

The discovery of these names was of the utmost importance 
for the criticism of the Buddhist chronicles written in Ceylon. 
They are given in the inscriptions as those of missionaries to 
the Himalaya. Some centuries afterwards they are found in the 
chronicles in the list of the missions sent out, as those of the 
men who were sent to the Himalaya. The inscriptions, buried, 
in Northern India, were, of course, unknown in Ceylon. The 
traditions handed down in the island were suflSciently well 
guarded to have preserved these details accurately throughout 
this long interval of time. 

Besides these two ^eat topes, there were on the 
top of the Sonari Hill six smaller ones arranged 
in two rows to the south-east of the larger 
terrace. These had all been opened before Cun- 
ningham’s visit in 1852, and he found nothing in 
them. 

On the Satdhara Hill, three miles across the 
valley from Sonari, there are seven topes remain- 
ing on as many terraces. The largest of these 
solid domes was no less than 101 ft. in diameter, 
and its height must have been ^proximately 75 
feet. Nothing was found in it. There were three 
of the solid basements, such as the one found at 
Sonari, on which must have stood other buildings 
probably made of wood. In a second, much smaller 
tope, 230 ft. to the N.N.W. of this huge pile, 
were found two caskets, empty, but inscribed with 
the names of Sariputta and Maha Moggallana, 
the two principal (lisciples of Gautama, the Bud- 
dha. A third tope had a diameter of 24 ft., and 
contained relic-caskets, but no inscription. Four 
smaller ones, all of which had been previously 
opened, contained nothing. 

The topes at Bhojpur, which are very numerous, 
stand on the southern end of a low range of hills 
on the opposite side from Sonari and Satdhara of a 
broad valley through which flows the river Betwa. 
The largest stands in the centre of a levelled ter- 
race, 252 ft. long by 214 ft. broad, and was 61 ft. 
in diameter. The next in size had a diameter of 
39 feet. In a third of only 31 ft. diameter the 
relic-caskets bore names otherwise unknown. 
Cunningham examined 33 otiier topes on the 
slopes of this range of hills, but they had been 
previously opened ; and nothing of importance, 
and no inscriptions, were found in them. 

The Andheri topes are perched on the northern 
declivity of a pear-shaped hill facing Bhojpur 
across another valley. These are on the very 
edge of the cliff, about 500 ft. above the plain ; 
and the position is a very fine one, commanding a 
wide outlook over the Bhilsa district with its 
dome-surmounted peaks and fertile valleys. The 
topes are only three in number, respectively 35 ft., 
19 ft., and 15 ft. in diameter. At each of them 
inscriptions were found, some of the names re- 
curring also at Sanchi, and belonging to contem- 
poraiies of Asoka. One of them is Moggali-putta, 
who may, or may not, be the same as the Moggali- 
p^utta Tissa who presided at Asoka’s Council at 
Patna, and who is the traditional author of the 
Kathd Vatthuy the latest book in the Bud- 
dhist Canon, and the only book in it which is 
ascribed to a particular author. 
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A^oka, ■when on his way to take up the vice- 
royalty of Ujjain during the last years of his 
father’s life, stayed in the Bhilsa district, and 
married a local lady, daughter of a merchant at 
Yedisa named Deva. Three children were born to 
them ; and then A^oka succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his father. As the marriage was a 
misalliance he left his wife behind, and she brought 
up the children. Two of them, Mahinda and nis 
sister Sahgha Mitta, were afterwards the famous 
missionaries who carried Buddhism to Ceylon. It 
is recorded how Mahinda, before he departed on 
the mission, went to Bhilsa to take leave of his 
mother, and stayed there at a vihdra she had 
built (Dipava^a, xii. 8-34 ; Mahdvamsai xiii. 
1-14 ; Samanta Fasadika^ p. 318 f. ; Mahahodhi- 
vaThsa, p. 1151). 

It is sufficiently clear from these notices that 
the district was, in the 3rd cent. B.C., and probably 
earlier, an important centre of Buddhist activity. | 
The massive terraces and solid topes are all that 
remain of the outward signs of this activi^ ; but 
its intellectual results are still working in Ceylon, 
and in a less degree in the Himalaya regions, 
Literatvrb, — Dipamrhsat ed. Oldenberg, London, 1879 ; 
Mahavama, ed. Geiger, London, PTS, 1908 ; Samanta 
Pdsddikdf ed. Oldenberg, in vol. iii. of his Vinaya ; A. Cun- 
ningham, The Bhilsa Topes, London, 1854 ; Fergusson, Bist, 
of Ind, and East. Architecture, London, 1876, pp. 60-66; 
MaJiahodhi-varhsa, ed. Strong, London, PTS, 1891; Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist India, 1903, pp. 299-303. 

T, W. Rhys Davids. 

BH^IGU.— The word hhrigu occurs twenty- 
six times in the Ri^eda,* always in the plural t 
except twice, where it is singular ; and as each of 
the two passages in question is identical in purport 
with some other where the plural is used, it may 
be assumed that even as a sin^ar the word has 
a collective force. Indian tradition, however, — to 
anticipate a little— interprets the sing, hUfigu as 
denoting the ancestor of an ancient race of seers, 
and the plur. as denoting his descendants. 

In the Rigveda the Bhrigus are associated 
mainly with the legend of the acquisition of fire 
by the human race. The Bhrigus, having dis- 
covered Agni in the bosom of the waters (ii. 4, 2 ; 
X, 46. 2), or having received him from Matarisvan 
(i. 60. 1,J iii. 5. 10, x. 46. 9), introduced him 
amongst men (i. 58. 6, iii. 2. 4), deposited him in 
wood (vi. 15. 2), and caused him to become luminous 
in that substance (iv. 7. 1), bringing him forth 
either by friction (i. 127. 7, x. 46. 9, i. 143. 4) or 
by their songs (x. 122. 5). 

In two passages (iv. 16. 20 and x. 39. 14) the 
Bhrigus are referred to as waggon-builders: ‘We 
have composed a song for Indra (or, for the Aivins) 
[as skilfuily] as the Bhrigus [build] a waggon,’ § 
Roth’s conjecture(Pejf. Worterh.s.v. ‘Bhrigu’), that 
the word that stood originally in these passages was 
pibhavo, finds some support in Sayana (on x. 39. 
14 ; karmayogdd pibhavo bhrigava uchyante), but 
the present writer believes that we have here the 
primitive nucleus of the legend, Le. that bhrigu was 
originally merely a name for a ‘handicraftsman,’ 
one of those who, working with wood, might quite 
naturally be the first to discover that that sub- 
stance could be ignited by friction. 

The other Rigveda passages 11 are rather colour- 
less. The Bhrigus appear as the sacrificers of remote 

■’♦We leave out of account the word 'bhfigavdio^a, which is at 
least cognate, and occurs thrice in the Rigveda, as its meanmg 
is doubtful. 

t Bhriguvdt (Rigv. viii. 43. 13) is of course, as such, ambigu- 
ous, though Sayana explains it as yathd bhriguli. 

X Bhxigu in the singular here. 

§ The interpretations of x. 92. 10 given by Ludwig (Ber Rigveda, 
1876-88, 1 . 262, iv. 237) : * Piir Gotter durch Tuchtigkeit gelten 
allgemein die Bhrigu'; and by Macdonell (Vedic Mythology, 
140) : * The Bhfigus showed themselves as gods with their dex- 
terity,' are unfortunately madmissible, as the verb used here, 
mm-chit, bears a different meaning in other passages. 

9 Of. Macdonell, loo. cit 


antiquity, and along with th© Angirases and 
Atharvans (x. 14. 6) ; poople invoke Agni in th© 
same manner as did the Bhrigus,^ Angirases, and 
Mann (viii. 43. 13). Indra is expected to help as 
he has helped the Bhrigus and the Yatis (viii. 3. 9,t 
6. 18 ; cf. 3. 16). They stand on an equality with 
the gods in viii. 35. 3 and x. 92. 10. A more 
personal aspect is shown in ix. 101. 13, where 
people are advised to drive away the niggardly 
dog, as the Bhrigus [drive away] the Makha, but 
unfortunately we possess no further information 
regarding this Makha. We seem to have a 
historical reference in vii. 18. 6, where the Bhrigus, 
along with the Druhyus, are spoken of as vassals ^ 
of King Sudas. 

In the Atharvaveda hhrigu is mentioned four 
times— once (xviii. 1. 68) in a strophe identical 
with one in the Rigveda. In iv. ^ 14. 6 it is in- 
definite, merely saying that sacrificers should go 
to heaven along with the Bhrigus. In ii. 5. 3 it is 
said that Indra clove the Vala asunder as Bhrigu 
(nom.) conquered his enemy intoxicated with 
soma I in the same strophe the Yatis are again 
referred to (cf. above, Rigv. viii. 3. 9 and 6. 18), 
but, strange to say, it is stated here that Indra 
killed Vritra like the Yatis (acc.). The fourth 
passage (V. 19. 1), however, is a most interesting 
one: Srinjayas, Vaitahavyas perished because 
they injured Bhrigu. We shall return to this 
reference below. 

In the later Vedic, as also in the epic literature, 
Bhrigu stands forth as the progenitor of a cele- 
brated family of priests ; many of his posterity, 
the Bhrigus— and Bhargavas, ‘scions of Bhrigu’— 
are mentioned individually by name, and for the 
most part they enjoy a great reputation, Bhrigu 
himself was held to be of Divine origin, as is 
attested by so ancient an authority as the Aitareya 
Brdhmaig>a (cf. iii. 33-34) : the seed of Prajapati 
was cast* into the fire by the gods, in order that it 
might not be spoilt ; from that which first flamed 
forth arose Aditya (the sun) ; from the second 
(flame) came Bhrigu, who was adopted by Vanina, 
and hence Bhrigu is a son of Yanina ; that which 
the third time flashed brightly forth (adldet) 
became the Adityas, and that which the^ coals 
(ahgdra) were became the Angirases, etc. A similar 
story is told in the ^atapatha Brdhmana (L 4. 5. 13) 
regarding the origin of Atri. Yaska (Nir. 3. 17) 
combines the two legends, saying that the first to 
arise from the beam {archis) of the fire was Bhiigu,§ 
then Angiras from the coals [ahgdra) y and thirdly 
Atri from the same place. || The Bpiliaddevata 
(v. 97-100) gives a similar version. In the MaJid^ 
bhdrata (xiii. 85. 96 ff.), Bhrigu, Angiras, Kavi, 
Marichi, Ka§yapa, Atri, etc., are said to have 
sprung from seed of Brahman which had been cast 
into the fire. IT According to the Mahdbhdrata 
(i. 66. 41), Bhrigu was generated from the heart of 
Brahman, while in the Bhdgavata Furdna (iii. 12. 
23) he is said to have issued from Brahman’s skin. 

That Bhrigu was adopted by Yanina is intimated 
also in the Mahdbhdrata (xiii. 85. 124 ; cf. i, 5. 8) ; 
and so he appears as Bhrigu Yaruni in a legend 
[^atap. xi. 6. L 1), which we shall narrate presently, 
in TaittirlyaAranyaka, ix. 1,** and in Katyayana’s 

Bhfiguvdt. t Bhxigu in the singular. 

t In the opinion of the present writer, as vassals by com- 
pulsion. 

§ Here derived tromMtijjati, * to roast ’ : hhxijyamdno na 
dehe, . 

11 Atraiva txitlyam xiohhatlty itchus tasmdd Atri]^ (Sata^ 
patha, i 4. 5. 13, atreva tyad iti). 

f Of. 13. 86. 105 f. : bhrig ity eva hhfigulj. purvam aiigdrebhyo 
*hgirdhhavat [aiigdrasarhsTaydchehaivakamr ity aparo*hhavat 

I saha jvdldbhir utpanno bhrigus tasmdd bhxiguJi smxitalj.> 

The story in TaitU Brohmav^a, i. 8. 2. 6, according to which 
Bhrigu sprang from a third part of Indra’s force, is a mere 
theological speculation, designed to support the idea that a 
Bhargava must have been present as Hotp at the festival in 
question. 
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Aankr. to the Kigveda, which speaks of him, or 
Jamadagni, as the composer of Kigveda ix. 65, and 
of him, or Chyavana, as the composer of x. 19 (both 
of these individuals being of Bhrigu’s line). Beyond 
this, the later Vedic texts add rdatively very little 
to our information regarding Bhrigu. All that is 
worthy of interest is the legend just alluded to 
{Satap. xi. 6. 1. Iff.).* It is narrated here that 
Bhri^ deemed himself wiser than his father 
Varuna, who, observing this, sent him upon a 
pilgrimage, on the understanding that on his 
return he should relate what he had seen. By 
Varuna’s instructions he journeyed to all the four 
q^uarters of the earth. He met with dreadM 
things on every hand ; he saw men cutting their 
fellow-men in pieces, and then distributing and 
devouring the fragments. When he asked them 
why they pursued such a course, he always received 
the same answer ; ^ These men dealt thus with us 
in the other world, and we now deal with them in 
the same way.’ He also inquired if there was no 
possible reconciliation, and received the reply : 

* Certainly ; your father knows of it.’ He comes 
at last to the region lying between the East and 
the South, t where he sees two women, one beauti- 
ful, the other passing beautiful, J and between 
them a black man with yellow eyes, and with a 
stick in his hand. Bhrigu is terrified, and returns 
home. From his dejected condition Varuna per- 
ceives that he has ‘seen,’ and then (8ff.) shows 
him the meaning of what he has seen. But the 
explanation is certainly a disappointing one from 
our point of view, being simply^ a piece of absurd 
symbolizing in regard to certain features of the 
Agnihotra festival. 

Amongst other references to Bhrigju in the Brah- 
mana literature we ought to mention Kdu^taki 
Brdhmanay xxx. 6, where the Aita^ayanas are 
spoken of as the worst of the Bhrigus.§ In the 
earlier texts the Bhrigus and the Ahgirases are 
closely connected, and hhfigvahgircisah indeed is 
actually used as a title of the Atharvaveda. || They 
are likewise often found together in the Malm- 
hharata and the Pnrdnas. Apart from these notices, 
Bhrigu is mentioned, along with Atri, Aingiras, 
etc., mainly in the list of Brahmarsis and patri- 
archs. IT It is in these texts, of course, that he at 
length stands forth as in all respects a of 
primitive times, while in Mahdhhdrata^ iii. 99. 69 
and xii, 3. 19 he is even exalted to the Devayuga. 

It is recorded, moreover, in the Mahdhmrata 
(i. 5-7,** ix. 47. 17-22, xii. 343. 55) that Bhrigu, 
incensed because his wife Puloma had been be- 
trayed into the hands of the Raksas Puloman 
by Agni, cursed the latter, and ordained that he 
must suffer the penalty of consuming everything, 
no option being allowed. ft Agni rebels against 
this, resigns his function, and hides himself. §§ 
Gods and men, however, find him indispensable, 
institute a search, and discover him at length in 
his retreat. But Agni resumes his work only 
after Brahman has intervened with conciliatory 
words, and given the assurance that he is to be 

* See A. Weber, * Eine Legende des Qatapatha-Brihma^^a 
tber die etrafende Vergeltung nach dem lode,' ZJ>MG ix. 2S7- 
243. 

t The passage is not altogether clear. 

t Atikalyanlm, according to Sayaija=atfo6Aan«, ‘one whose 
beauty is past.' 

§ Bhtigutj.aih papi^t^dj}.. 

I See Bloomfield, ‘ Hymns of the Atharva-Veda,’ SBS xlii. 
p. xxviff. 

*11 See the catalogue in Wilson, Vishnu-Purdm (ed. Hall), 
i. lOlff., hi. 68. 

** BhYiguvaThSa in the Paulomd-parvan. 

tt i. 6. 14 : sarvdbhakio bhavisyasi ; ix. 47. 22 : sarvcibhak§aS ca 
so^bAavat ; xii. 343. 56 : saruabhak^atvam upanltab, 

JJi. 7. 12: chahre sanfikdram dtmanab (ib. 16: kriydBarh- 
hdram). 

§§ His hiding-place, let us note, was the iarmgarbhay i.e. an 
cAoattha-treQ which grew in a iaml (cf. ix. 47. 17)— the tree 
whose wood was commonly used for producing fire by friction. 


the devourer of all things, not with his whole 
body, but merely as the fire of digestion and as the 
consumer of flesh.* Here, therefore, the story of 
Agni’s withdrawal, which is already alluded to in 
the Kigveda as a well-known fact, is associated, 
strangely enough, with a curse uttered by Bhrigu, 
the Vedic myth regarding the discovery of fire 
(see above) being thus simply reversed. 

The Mahdhharata in another passage (xii. 343. 62) 
also makes mention of a curse spoken by Bhrigu. 
Uma, the daughter of Himavat, was loved by 
Rudra, but Bhrigu also sought to win her. 
Himavat, however, had to reject the latter’s 
advances, Kudra being already the accepted 
suitor, t Bhrigu, enraged at this refusal, utters 
against Kudra the malediction that no precious 
stones shall be found in him, ‘ and to this day the 
word of the Rd holds good.’ Another legend tells 
how Bhrigu, by means of a curse, rescues Agastya 
from the tyranny of Nahusa (xiii. 99-100).! 

These are all the really important myths relating 
to Bhrigu himself, so far as found in the epic 
literature. There are numerous other legends, 
however, which relate to individual members of 
the Bhrigu family. A special instance is the story 
of Chyavana, the son of Bhrigu, which goes back: 
even to the Kigveda ;§ while Gritsamada, the 
author of the second Mandala^ ranks as a descen- 
dant of Bhrigu. 11 As a recital of the various 
narratives in question, however, would go beyond 
the scope of this article, we confine ourselves to a 
congeries of myths which relate to the Bhrigus ia 
a general way, and which may, perhaps,’ throw 
light upon the passage in the Atharvaveda (v. 19. 1) 
cited above for further notice. 

The following narrative is found in MaMhhdrataf 
i. 178. 11 ff. (to the end of 180) : 

King Kartavirya was lord of the sacrifice to the Bhpgus, 
and used to load them with gifts. After his death his suc- 
cessors fell into penury, and began to importune the Bhrigus 
for money. Only some of these, however, acceded to the 
request ; others buried their money in the earth, while some, 
again, banded theirs to Brahmans. Then the Ksatriyas sought 
the money by digging, and, having discovered it, they were so 
moved with rage that they slew every Bhrigu they could lay 
hands upon, not even sparing the child in the mother's womb. 
One of the women ^ held her yet unborn babe hidden on the 
haunch.** But the Ksatriyas heard of the matter, andapproached 
the mother with the design of killing the child. Then the child 
forced a way through the mother's side, stood forth before the 
assailants, and blinded them with the splendour of his appear- 
ance, thus forcing them to cry for mercy. In order to avenge 
the sufferings undergone by the Bhrigus, Aurva resolved to blot 
the whole world out of existence, but was induced by the en- 
treaties of his ancestors to sink the fire of his wrath in the depths 
of the ocean.tt 

Thus the massacre of the Brahmanas, according to 
this legend, is followed by no expiation — a circum- 
stance which is out of keeping with the normal 
scheme of such narratives, and in particular with 
the characterization of the Bhrigus as specially 
revengeful.!! It need not surprise us, therefore, 
that in other passages of the epic and thePwm^ 
a great deal is said regarding the great extinction 
of the K§atriyas by the ‘ Bhargava’ Para^urama.§§ 

* Of. i. 7. 19-26. 

t A different e^erience was that of Puloman, who had made 
his suit to Puloma before Bhrigu did so. See MaAMAdrata^ i. 6. 

X Of. art. Agastya, i. 180 f. 

§ Of. Pischel, in Pischel-Geldner's Vediscke Studun, i. 71 f. 

II The Anukr. to the Rigveda makes mention of the following 
Bhargavas as authors of hymns : I^a (x. 171), Kavi (ix. 47-49, 
76-79), Kritnu (viii. 79), Gritsamada (ii. 1-3, 8-43, ix. 86. 46-48), 
Chyavana (x. 19), Jamadagni (iii. 62. 16-18, viii. 101, ix. 62, 66, 
67, 16-18, X. 110, 187. 6, 167), Nema (viii. 100), Prayoga (viii 
102), Vena (ix, 86, x. 123), Somahuti (ii. 4-7), and Syumara^mi 
(x. 77-78). 

^ According to MaA.dbA.drata, i. 66. 46, this was Xrup, the 
daughter of Manu and the wife of Chyavana. 

** uru ; whence the son received the name Aurva, ‘ risen from 
the haunch.' 

tt Where it has ever since remained, as hell-fire (va4avdmukhaf 
vd^vdnalct^ aurva ; see also Harivaih^a, 2554 ff.). We have here 
another case of a Bhrigu connected with a fire-legend. 

IX Ql.BXmMahdbhdrata^ xiii. 92. 46 : bhfigavohy atiro^a/t^dji 1 
loke mitA,ydpravddo*yam. 

§§ See especially MaA.abhdratat iii 116-117 ; and for the 
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It is alleged, however, in these passages that the 
original cause of the feud was that King Kartavirya 
(or his sons) had stolen a calf of the sacrificial cow 
of Jamadagni.* Parasurama, who happened to be 
absent at the time, learns of the atrocity on his 
return, and kills Kartavirya with an arrow. The 
sons of the latter avenge his death by slaying the 
aged Jamadagni. Then Parasurama takes an oath 
that he will extirpate the entire race of the 
Ksatriyas, and ‘ thrice seven times did he clear the 
earth of the Ksatriya caste.’ f 

Here, once more, the crime perpetrated against 
the ofispring of Bhrigu is a seizure of their pro- 
perty, and the culprits are again descendants of 
Kartavirya. Now the latter are quite distinctly 
spoken of as kings of the Haihayas. J The Hai- 
hayas and the posterity of Kartavirya, however, 
include also the Talajanghas,? whom the Bhrigus 
are reported to have conquered, as the Angirases 
conquered the Nipas, as Bharadvaja the vaita- 
havyas.ll But the narrative in Mahdbhdrata, 
xiii. 30,11 says that the Vaitahavyas, too, be- 
longed to the Haihayas. Let us now examine the 
passage in Arharv. v. 19. 1 : hhfigum himsitvd 
srinjayd vaitahavydh pdrdhhavan. The idea at 
once suggests itself that the incident recorded here 
should perhaps be connected with the epic legends 
just referred to. In that case, however, the cele- 
brated song in Atharv. v. 18, immediately preceding 
the passage before us, appears in an entirely new 
light. We cannot here discuss the matter in 
detail, but we may at least quote strophes 10-11 ; ** 
‘ They who ruled over a thousand, and were them- 
selves ten hundred, the Vaitahavyas, when they 
devoured the cow of the Brahmana, perished (11). 
The cow herself, when slaughtered, came down 
upon the Vaitahavyas, who had roasted for them- 
smves the last she-goat of Kesaraprabandha.’ If 
this interpretation be correct, then the bhrigum of 
v. 19. 1 should be regarded as meaning the Bhrigu- 
family, while Kesaraprabandha (v. 18. 11) might 
perhaps be identified as the wife of Jamadagni. tt 

As regards the etymological explanation of the 
word bhTigu^ we have already noted that Yaska 
(Nir. iii. 17) connects it with bhfipati^ * roast,’ 
while according to Mahdbharata, xiii. 85, 105, it is 
derived from the onomatopoeic bhrig^ the ‘crack- 
ling ’ of fire. Macdonell XX suggests bhrdjati, ‘ to 
shine.’ Bergaigne§§ considers the Bhrigu-myth 
of the Rigveda to be merely a more developed form 
of the tradition regarding the descent of fire, and 
identifies Bhrigu with Agni. According to A. 
Kuhn 11 11 and A. Barth, ITU the Bhrigus are personi- 
fications of the lightning-flash. Kuhn {op. cit,^ 
13 ff., ^14ff.), on the assumption of the linguistic 
equation bhrigu tried to harmonize the 

Greek myth regarding the descent of fire with that 
of the Veda. A. Weber*** had previously called 
attention to the affinity of bhrigu and <pX4yv, and 
propounded the theory that the tradition {Safapatha, 
xi. 6. 1) outlined above is a relic of primitive Indo- 

English translation and parallel passages see Wilson, VishxLU- 
FuraV'Ci^, 4. 19 ff. 

* According to Bhdgavata-Purdv^, ix. 16. 26, both calf and 
cow. 

t Of. iii. 117. 9 (Wilson, op, dt. 23). 

j Of. e.g, iii. 115. 9. 

§ See, e.^., Hariv. 1893, BTiag. Fur, ix. 23. 23 ff. 

I Mahdbhdrata, xiii. 34, 16 ff. 

II Here King Vltahavya, by favour of Bhpgu, becomes a Brah- 
maija. Hariv. 1893, and Bhag, Pur, ix. 23. 29, call Vitihotras 
the descendants of the Talajahghas and the Haihayas. 

Bloomfield’s tr., SBB xiii. 170. 

+f Who in the epic is called Re^uka. 

ii Vedie Mythology, 140: ‘Etymologically the word hhfigu 
means “ shining,” from the root bhrdj, “to shine.*” See also 
his subsequent references to works treating of the interpretation 
of the Bhpgu-myth. 

§§ Religion 1878-83, 1. 62-66. 

III Herabkunft d. Feuera u, d. Gdttertranks (1869), 8ff. 

Mythologische Studien, i. (1886), 10 ff.]. 

Les Religions de I’Inde, Paris, 18^, 8. 

*** See article already quoted, ZJ>MG ix. (1856) 242. 


Germanic mythology. ‘ The name Bhrgu,’ he says 
(p. 242), ‘ corresponds to a nicety with the Greek 
(})\^yv in the name of 4>Xe7i5as and of the 
who on account of their arrogance were condemned 
to the harsh penalties of hell, while in this story 
Bhrigu for arrogance is sent there to be a looker 
om.’ But Weber must nevertheless admit that 
relevant passages of the Kigveda will not fit in 
with the idea of a punishment of the wicked in 
hell; and, in fact, any one who with unbiased 
mind compares the entire group of Greek and 
Roman myths about Phlegyas and the Phlegyae 
with the Indian group connected with Bhrigu and 
the Bhrigus, will be of one mind with the present 
writer in holding that in these we have two 
entirely different cycles of myths, and that accord- 
ingly tiie phonetic parallelism between hhpigu and 
4>\iyv t is a mere coincidence. J 

LiTBRATURB.—The literature has been given throughout the 
article. E. SlEG. 

BHUIYA, BHUINYA (‘men of the land,’ 
‘autochthones,’ Skr. hliumiy ‘the land’). — A Dra- 
vidian caste found in the western districts of 
Bengal and in the Mirzapur district of the United 
Provinces. The term is naturally of rather vague 
significance. In the Census of 1901 the name in- 
cludes people from all j^rts of the Empire. Under 
the names of Bhuinya, JBhuinyar, Bhuiya, Bhumia, 
789,078 persons are recorded, of whom the vast 
majority are found in Bengal. 

I. Religion in Bengal, — ^Dalton, describing them 
in the Tributary State of Bonai, states that they 
have their own priests called Deori and sacred 
^oves known as Deota Sara, dedicated to four 
deities, Dasum Pat, Bamoni Pat, Koisar Pat, and 
BorUm. The first three are brethren, but there is 
some difference of opinion whether Bamoni is a 
male or a female deity. This illustrates the vague- 
ness of their conception of her. Boram is the sun,— 
a title also found among the Oraons {q,v ,), — and 
he is also worshipped under the name Dharm 
Deota. There is no representation of him, but the 
other gods are to be found, each in a stone in the 
sacred grove. Boram, as the Creator, the first 
and greatest of their gods, is worshipped at the 
sowing season, with the offering of a white cock. 
In cases of sickness, goats are ofl'ered to Dasum Pat 
and to his brethren. On such occasions the goat 
is given by the owner of the house in which the 
sick person resides. At other times the victim is 
provided at the common cost of the people. The 
sacrifices are offered at the foot of a sacred tree in 
the grove ; only men partake of the meat, and 
the Deori receives the head. 

The Bhuiyas of South Lohardaga are more advanced in the 
direction of orthodox Hinduism, and the bloodthirsty tutelary 
goddess, Thakurani Mata, to whom less than forty years ago 
the Hill Bhuiyas of Keonjhar offered the head of the obnoxious 
minister of their chief, has now become the Hindu DurgS,, to 
whom a Bhuiya priest makes offerings of goats and sheep, the 
flesh of which is eaten by the worshippers. Besides this, their 
chief deity, they have a host of communal ghosts, like the evil 
spirits which beset the Mund^ (q.v,) and Oraons (q v.). ‘ To ap- 
pease these ghosts,’ says Risley, ‘by occasional offerings of fowls 
and rice, and thus to guarantee the community against the 
consequences of their ill-will, is the special function of the 
village Pahan, who levies small subscriptions for this sort of 
spiritual insurance. The tnbal deities Rikhmun [probably Skr. 
Rishi-muni, “holy saint”] and Tulsi-bir [“Tulsi, the hero”] be- 
long to a different and less primitive type. Rikhmun is believed 
to be the original ancestor of the tribe ; while Tulsi-bir was a 
restless and valorous Bhuiya, who made war upon the gods 
until they appeased hia wrath by admitting him to divine 
honours. I venture the conjecture that both Rikhmun and 
Tulsi-bir are merely transmuted totems.' It seems simpler to 
suppose that we have here cases of tribal ancestor- and hero- 
worship. And it is well to note that the names of these deities, 
which must have come from the Hindus, show that the cult 


* See the exhaustive account by Turk, in Roscher, 2378-83. 
t i.e, it any such can be established ; with reference to bhfjjati 
i=ij)pvyfo,fngo, and bhrdjate^keyw, fulgeo, Jiagrare, ct 
Uhlenbeck, Kurzgef. etymol. Worterbuch, 1898, 204 ff, 

J See also Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 169 f. 
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must have arisen, or at least have been re-named, under Hindu 
influence. 

2. Religion in the United Provinces. — In the 
United Provinces the Bhuiyas have advanced 
further in the direction of Hinduism than their 
brethren in Bengal Their chief deity is Kali, 
who, as in the case of Thakurani Mata, has prob- 
ably succeeded some aboriginal goddess, such as 
the Pauri or Pahari Devi of the Bhuiy^ of 
Singhbhiim. Kali’s shrine is a rude thatched hut, 
in which a mound of earth raised upon a platform 
represents the shrine of the goddess. They also 
worship, by the agency of the baigd (wh. see), the 
dih, or village gods, and the Earth -goddess Dharti 
Mata, with a sacrifice of goats, young pigs, and fowls. 
Among their legendary heroes is Lahang Bir, who 
is propitiated hy the rite of fire-walking. The 
worshipper, possessed by the spirit of the hero, is 
said to sustain no injury by walking over burning 
coals or by rolling his body among thorns. An 
instance of tree-worship appears in the rite at the 
Anant-chaudas festival in the rainy season, when 
a dance round a branch of the Karama tree (Antho- 
cephalus cadamha) is made the occasion for licence 
and rude debauchery. A man killed by a tiger 
becomes a dangerous ghost, and is worshipped at 
the haghauty a shrine erected at the place of his 
death. The field-deity is Hariyari Devi, ‘the 
Mother- goddess of ^eenery,’ and to her the baigd 
offers a sacrifice of fowls and an oblation of spirits 
at the end of the harvest season. They are careful 
to propitiate the dead by making offerings of food 
to them. This is done simply through fear lest 
the ghosts, if neglected, may come back and vex 
the living. It thus does not amount to ancestor- 
worship in the true sense of the term. 

Lueraturb.— For Bengal ; Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology, 
1872, p. 141 f. ; Risley, Tnbesmd Castes, 1891, i. 115 f. : Hunter, 
Orissa, 1872, ii. 144, For the United Provinces : Crooke, Tribes 
and Castes of the North-Western Provinces and Ovdh, new ed. 
1896, ii. 80 fl. W. CROOKE. 

BHUTAN. — Bhutan is a long, narrow moun- 
tainous country occupying the southern slopes of 
the Eastern Himalayas for a length of about 220 
miles. Its breadth from the Tibetan border to 
the Indian plains averages about 90 miles. It 
is bounded on the north by Tibet, on the west by 
independent Sikkim and the Darjiling District of 
Bengal, on the south by the province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, and on the east by Tibet and 
the territory of semi-independent tribes. 

This art. will sketch the life and ethics of the 
Bhutanese. For their religion see next article. 

The origin of the people is uncertain. The most likely theory 
is that the country was originally inhabited by peoples from the 
South, and was conquered some centuries ago by invaders from 
Tibet, who drove from the mountains the old dwellers, except 
those who were made slaves by the conquerors. The present 
inhabitants bear unmistakable trace of close affinity in appear- 
ance with the Tibetans, and this is the more striking the farther 
north they live. Those who inhabit the more southern parts give 
evidence of intermingling with the darker peoples of the plains, 
and of the influence of more unhealthy regions. Comparatively 
few Bhutanese are to be found on the outer ranges abutting on 
the plains. These have of late years been largely occupied by 
Nepali immigrants, whose habits and customs remain much 
the same as those of their land of origin (see Nepal). The 
country is sparsely populated. No certain information is 
available as to the population, though an estimate of 110,000-- 
80,000 Bhutanese, 30,000 Nepalis (with a few hundred Lepchas 
from Sikkim)— is probably over rather than under the mark. 

There is no written code of laws in Bhutan. 
The inhabitants say that they had such a code, 
but it got lost in the course of their frequent 
fightings. The poverty and lawlessness of the 
people are expressed by a Tibetan proverb : * In 
Bhutan there are no handles to the pots, and no 
law in the land.’ Might has been right. The 
Government officers are usually unsalaried, with 
the inevitable result of extortion and injustice. 
The country has been priest-ridden in the extreme 
by the Lamas, who, it is asserted, give the worst 
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of examples from the moral point of view. The 
population has declined. The unsettled political 
state of the country has accounted for this to some 
extent, but polyandry and other vicious customs 
have probably had greater influence. Polyandry 
is more prevalent in the northern parts, where the 
connexion with Tibet is closer. It is excused on 
the ground of poverty, and is probably on the 
decline. A woman who marries the eldest brother 
often becomes also the wife of the other brothers. 
Polygamy, too, is practised by some. Govern- 
ment officers sometimes keep wives in different 
parts of the country, but the practice is being 
prohibited by the rulers. The marriage tie is 
loosely held. Chastity has been at a discount, 
and the proportion of the people suffering from 
venereal diseases is appallingly large, woman 
naturally holds a freer and more independent posi- 
tion than in India, and does more than her share 
of the work of the house and the field. As a 
whole, the men are indolent and addicted to strong 
drink. Physically they are robust and muscular. 
Their chief amusements are archery and quoits. 
In character they may be described as plucky, hot- 
tempered, truculent, avaricious, and unforgiving. 
While cruel to their enemies, they are kind and 
charitable towards their friends. The better 
classes are courteous in manner. Slavery or 
serfdom is prevalent, and on the Indian frontier 
is a village largely inhabited by escaped slaves. 
Punishment for crimes is severe. For continuance 
in theft the penalty is to lose the right hand and 
the left foot. Capital punishment is inflicted by 
drowning in a river. Religious exercises are well 
attended to. The people are superstitious and 
ignorant. Education has made little or no ^ro- 

f ress, and is unknown outside the monasteries. 

ersonal cleanliness is sadly neglected. Judged 
by present-day Western standards, the Bhutanese 
are certainly not an attractive people. 

There are many indications, however, that a 
better day is dawning in Bhutan. A few of the 
boys are showing a desire for Western educa- 
tion. The strong character and higher ideals of 
the present Maharaja, and the notable change 
which has come over a few individuals who have 
been influenced by contact with European civiliza- 
tion, are hopeful signs. The recent unification of 
power in the hands of the Maharaja bodes well 
for the political future of the land, and its conse- 
quent more settled state will beneficially affect 
its moral condition. The people are a sturdy 
stock, and once awakened out of their lethargy 
and exclusiveness, and delivered from the domina- 
tion of the Lamas and the evils of polyandry, there 
is every prospect of their becoming a strong, inde- 
pendent, and forceful race, and of the country 
entering upon a career of prosperity before un- 
known. During the late war with Tibet, the 
rulers eventually threw themselves enthusiastic- 
ally on the British side, and they are more 
amenable than ever to the advice of the Political 
Agent. 

Literature.— Bee the literature referred to at the end of next 
article. J. A. GRAHAM. 

BHUTAN, BUDDHISM IN.— Bhutan, or 
more correctly ‘Bhotan’ {i.e. ‘the end of Bhot 
[or Tibet’], the Sanskritic name by which this 
country is known to Europeans through the 
Bengalis of the British Indian province bordering 
it), is a large independent principality situated 
in the south-eastern Himalayas, wedged in be- 
tween Tibet, Sikkim, and Assam. Its wild 
valleys are sparsely peopled by a semi-savage 
Mongoloid tribe which calls itself ‘Duk-pa’ (spelt 
hBrug-pa), a term which is also employ d to 
denote the form of Lamaism that is profes ed in 
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the country. The Duk-pa Buddhism, as found in 
Bhotan, wnere it appears to be the sole recognized 
form of religion therein prevalent, is of the 
primitive unreformed type oi Lamaism, and is very 
thickly overlaid by aboriginal animistic cults and 
the gross worship of malignant devils, so as to 
be scarcely recognizable as Buddhism at all, save 
for a few externals in the way of symbolism and 
a little deeply-embedded ethical teaching of Sakya, 
the Master. 

Buddhism appears to have entered this country 
for the first time about 300 years ago, when in the 
beginning of the 17th cent. A.D. a Lama from 
the adjoining border of Southern Tibet invaded 
Bhotan at the head of a band of Tibetan soldiers 
and forcibly occupied the country. This Lama, 
named Z’ab-drung Sag-dbah rnam-rgyal, estab- 
lished a hierarchy, somewhat on the model of 
that of the Grand Dalai Lama of Lhasa, and it 
still survives. Nominally, this Bhotanese Grand 
Lama, or high priest, is literally a priest-king, 
who bears the Indian title of Dharma Edj% or 
* Eeligious King,’ and combines in his hands both 
the spiritual and temporal rrde, whilst his suc- 
cession is arranged on the re-incarnation theory, 
by which, on his decease, his spirit is supposed to 
transmigrate into the body of a newly -born male 
child, who is to be searched for and identified by 
omens and supernatural portents. The regulation 
of the succession in this way is kept in the hands 
of the Lhasa priests, who usually send a * re-incar- 
nation ’ from Lhasa or Central Tibet. During the 
minority of this re-incarnated priest a regent is 
appointed for the management of the temporal 
concerns, and is called Deh^Edjd, or ‘Provincial 
Eegent or Governor’; and he seems usually to 
be a secular chief. The pretentious and divine 
nature claimed by the Grand Lama of Bhotan is 
evident in his full title as given on his seal : ‘ Chief 
of the Eealm, Defender of the Faith, Equal to 
Sarasvati [the Hindu goddess of learning] in learn- 
ing, Chief of all the Buddhas, Head Expounder of 
the Commentaries, Caster out of Devils, Most 
Learned in the Holy Laws, God incarnate, Absolver 
of Sins, and Head of the Best of all Religions.’ 

Technically, the Duk-pa form of Lamaism is an 
offshoot of the hermit section of Lamas called 
Kar-gyu-pay who follow the practice of the Tibetan 
saint Milaraspa in laying especial stress on resi- 
dence in caves as a means of gaming magical 
powers ; though otherwise the doctrines are gener- 
ally similar to those of the old unreformed 
Lamaism [Nying-ma). This Duk-pa sect arose on 
the rocky Tibetan hills which border upon Bhotan, 
and on its establishment in this latter country it 
adopted a fictitious so-called inspired ‘ revelation * 
alleged to have been unearthed by a Lama named 
Sah-gyas-glih, by means of which the priests were 
enabled to relax still further the Buddhist obliga- 
tions, whilst admitting of the retention en bloc 
of the popular spirit-worship and witchcraft. 
Amongst the monks only a few profess to be 
celibate, but it is doubtful whether any even of 
these are really so. The distinctive hat is of a 
red colour, and that of the head Lama bears as 
a badge a vertical cross formed by two thunder- 
bolts, with reference to a legend of thunder- 
dragons [Diih) which is related in explanation of 
the etymology of the sectarian title ‘Duk-pa.’ 
The Bhotanese laity as well as the priests, unlike 
the Tibetans, shave their heads. 

The monasteries and temples are of the general 
shape and appearance of those in Tibet, but roofed 
over with wide wooden eaves to shed ofi^ the 
excessive rain which falls in this climate. The 
largest monastery is at Tashi-cho’, which is the 
residence of the Dharma Raja and the capital of 
the country. It has been visited and described 


by Manning, Bogle, Turner, and others, and is 
said to have about 1000 monks, though other 
accounts place the number at 500, In British 
Bhotan there are small Duk-pa temples at Kalim- 
pong and Pedong near Darjiling. The total number 
of Duk-pa priests cannot be stated with certainty, 
but has been estimated at about 5000, or about 
1 to 10 of the population. Only about half reside 
in cloisters, the remainder being employed as State 
officials and traders. There are also a consider- 
able number of hermits and a few nuns. 

Literature. — Sir A. Eden, B&pL Mission to Bhotan^ 1873; 
W. Griffith, Journals, 1847 ; Sir J, D. Hooker, Eimalaycm 
Journals, 1854, i. 136, S72 ; Sir C. R. Markham, Mission oj 
Bogle and Manning, 1876, pp. iv, 27. etc. ; S. Turner, Einbassy 
to the Court of the Teshoo Lama in Tibet, 1806, pp. 313, etc. ; 
L. A. Waddell, Among the Himalayas, 1899, pp. 246-249, 
Buddhism of Tibet, 1896, pp. 44, 66, 68, 226, 242, 284, and 
Lhasa and its Mysteries, 1905, pp. 36, 63-66, 284. 

L. A. Waddell. 

BIBLE. 

[W. Sand AY.] 

The word ‘ Bible ’ has come to mean substantially 
a sacred book. Thus we might say that the Qur’an 
is the Bible of Muhammadans. When we speak 
of ‘ the Bible,’ we mean the sacred book of Chris- 
tians. But this is a derived sense. Our English 
word comes from the Greek through the Latin. 
The Greek original meant simply ‘books ’ in the 
plural; rh jStjSXfa was a particular collection of 
books, or more strictly of rolls. In this sense 
the use of the word goes back to the prolo^e to 
Ecclesiasticus (c. 130 B.C.); cf. 1 Mac 12®, When 
the Greek pipXia was transliterated into Latin, it 
came to be treated as a singular and a feminine. 

The earliest example of this use known to the writer is that 
given by Sir James Murray, OED, s.v, ; it occurs in a library 
catalogue of the 9th cent. (Becker, Catal. Biblioth. Antiq, 
p. 42, cf. p. 172). Jerome used the term bibliotheca [sacra] (du 
Cange, an expressive desig^nation of the ‘divine library' 
compressed into a single volume ; and this term occurs 
frequently in the catalogues of the 9th and 10th cents. (Becker, 
op. eit. pp. 4, 13, 16, 17, 24, 43, 69, 60, etc.). The word char- 
acteristic of Oassiodorus (c. 487-680) is pandectes ; we remember 
that Justinian published his Pandects in 633, and Oassiodorus 
his Institutes about 644. 

At the time when the books which we call the Bible were 
written, the usual form for a book to take was the roll. After 
the invention of writing, the material of books varied some- 
what with time and place. The Babylonians wrote with a 
sharp point on clay. The Hebrew collection that we call the 
OT was written mainly, if not entirely, on skins. With the 
natural conservatism which obtains in matters of religion, the 
Jews to this day make use of leather and of the roll form for 
the sacred volume. The graphic scene (Jer 36) in which 
Jehoiakim cuts to pieces and burns the roll that had just been 
read to him will give an idea of the outward appearance. The 
Greek books that we call the NT were produced under a 
different and more advanced civilization, that of the Grasco- 
Homan empire. By this time the material commonly used for 
hooks was papyrus (2 Jni2) ; and it is probable that most of the 
books of NT were originally written on papjTus (though 
parchment is mentioned in 2 Ti 4iS). But alike in the case of 
OT and of NT the form adopted was that of the roll, with the 
text written in slender vertical columns. The volume was 
held in both hands, with one or two columns exposed to view 
at a time, and was rolled up with the left hand and unrolled 
with the right as it was read. 

There was a conventional size for the roll, which determined 
roughly the length of a book. It was for this reason that 
the Twelve Minor Prophets were written on a single roll and 
counted as a single book. In the oldest Hebrew tradition, as 
given in the Talmud ^{Bdbd bathrd, 14) and still observed in 
German and French MSS, the order of the Prophetical Books is 
that of length: Jer., Ezek., Is., Mm. Proph,, corresponding to 
each other as 24 : 21 : 19 : 17 (Budde). [In like manner in NT 
the usual order of the Pauline Epistles is roughly that of length.] 
From the custom of writing more than one shorter book on the 
same roll has arisen, quite innocently, the attribution of some 
writings that were originally without name to wrong authors, 
e.g. several anonymous compositions that now go under the name 
of Isaiah, a similar anonymous composition (or compositions) 
added to the prophecy of Zechanah, etc. 

The Christian Bible then was a double collection 
of rolls. That is its external description, but only 
external. It is of more importance that both 
volumes consisted of collections, and that both 
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these collections were regarded as sacred. We 
shall have to follow the line of inquiry thus sug- 
gested for both OT and NT. And when we have 
done so, we shall have to consider how the Bible is 
regarded, or ought to be regarded, at the present 
day. In other words, the main treatment of our 
suoject will naturally be historical, but the final 
summing up will be rather doctrinal; and the 
histo^ should take such a form as to explain the 
doctrine. 

It should be explained at the outset that in what follows the 
broad results of criticism, as at the present time widely 
accepted, are presupposed. That is to say, the usual literary 
analysis of the Hexateuch and the Historical Books, and so 
much of the criticism of the Prophets and other books as is 
common to the best writers, are taken for granted. It is also 
taken for granted that a line is practically drawn across the 
history by the promulgation of the Book of Deuteronomy in 
B.O. 621 ; those portions of the literature which assume the 
single authorized centre of worship and the fully developed 
hierarchical system of Priests and Levites being placed after 
that date, and those which do not make these assumptions 
being placed before it. These fundamental principles of 
criticism have now been before the world for so long, and they 
have been so closely and severely tested in the dady work of 
so many competent and able scholars, that at least in the 
opinion of the present writer they must he regarded as verified 
and establishea. The standard for most English students is 
substantially that of [Driver, Introd, to the Literature of the 
OT (cited as LOT ; from 1891). 

The ablest presentation of the other (more completely con- 
servative) side is Dr. Orr’s Problem, of the OT (from 1906). The 
present writer has much sympathy with Dr. Orr’s view of the 
religious character and use of OT ; indeed, it is part of the 
purpose of this art. to show that a view not essentially dis- 
similar emerges naturally from critical study on the lines of 
Dr. Driver and most at least of his English allies, though it is 
no doubt true that a different construction is put upon the 
facts by some in Great Britain and by a greater number on the 
Continent. It is also probably true that there is still room for 
considerable correction of critical theories in detail. But as a 
whole the writer finds it impossible to think that Dr. Orr’s 
position is permanently tenable, or that the main lines of the con- 
struction opposed to ms have been proved to be untenable. The 
principle underlying the present art, is that on its literary and 
historical side the Bible must be studied like any other book 
(e.g. like Livy, or like the medisaval chronicles, which supply a 
better parallel for some parts of the problem), but that it does 
not therefore follow that in other respects, and in particular 
as a religious revelation, the Bible is only on the same level with 
these. The object is to discover how far the analogies with 
other books and other religions extend, and what there is in 
the Bible that detaches itself from, and rises above, the broad 
phenomena of other religions. 

In so wide and intricate a field it is inevitable that experi- 
ments should be constantly going on ; and the recent incursions 
of the Assyriologists and stuofents of Comparative Religion 
have been of this character. It cannot be said that either 
these experiments or others (like those of Prof. Eerdmans of 
Leyden) have really brought the question any nearer to the 
standpoint of Dr. Orr. It would be truer to say that recent 
years have seen a consolidation and general strengthening of 
the position criticized. 

I. History of OT. 

I. How the Books of OT came to be written. 
We begin by asking ourselves how, humanly 
speaking, did the books of OT come to be written ? 
It is inst on this side that we find the same kind 
of influences at work as in other ancient literature. 
There is a general agreement among scholars that 
the oldest pieces in OT, and those most nearly 
contemporary with the earlier events described, 
are the Songs. 

(1) Fragments of ancient Song.—HHaeTe is more 
analogy than we are apt to suppose between the 
beginnings of Israel and the beginnings of Greece. 
The literatures of both peoples began with poetry, 
and not with prose. Sometimes one sees the 
generalization broadly laid down that all national 
literatures began with poetry ; and this is doubt- 
less widely true ; but it can hardly be proved of 
the oldest civilizations of aU, those of Babylonia 
and Egypt. We are struck, however, by the 
resemblance between the hards of the Odyssey ^ 
Phemins and Demodocus, singing to the lyre in 
the halls of chieftains, and the fragments of 

rimitive song preserved in the Bible. The 

Ifference is due simply to the different condi- 
tions and state of society. The scene is not the 


almost feudal banquet in the hall of the noble, but 
the tribal gathering round the well (Nu 
jg 511.16)^ character of the songs is just 

what we might expect; they are impassioned 
utterances of the natural man ; laments lor the 
dead (2 Sam 1^®*^ exultation over the fallen 
foe (Gn 4®®, 1 Sam 21^^), denunciation of the enemy 
(Nu 23^), or of the backward and faithless 
friend ( Jg 6^’* ^), and praises no less fervent of the 
helpful ally (Jg 5^^- even though stained with 
treachery (ib. vv.®^-®^). But, along with this, we 
note a very genuine and enthusiastic devotion to 
Jahweh as Israel’s God : the wars of Israel are His 
wars (Nu 2P^ 1 S 18^^ 25®®) ; Israel cannot prosper 
without His blessing ( Jg 5®- ^®). This un- 

plies quite definitely, though, of course, in general 
terms, the great covenant at Sinai (compare the 
reference in Jg 5^* ®). Some of the songs are quoted 
expressly from the Book of Jashar, i.e. ‘of the 
Upright,’ apparently a hook in which were snug 
the deeds of the heroes or worthies of Israel, 
where the name at least suggests something of 
that moral standard which began to be enforced 
as Israel’s side of tbe covenant, just as ‘the 
righteous acts of the Lord ’ ( Jg 5^^) were the acts 
of His covenanted succonr. 

(2) Contimious history in Prose . — The snatches 
of song to which reference has been made, scattered 
and fragmentary remains of a larger body, have 
come down to us embedded in later texts. The 
latest of the songs, however, must have been little 
earlier than the narrative in which they are foimd. 
By the time of David a prose style must have been 
fully developed by the side of the poetry. The 
comparatively; settled conditions and rapidly 
advancing civilization of the reigns of David and 
Solomon soon gave the impulse to historical 
composition, of which we have a fine example in 
the story of David’s court and family contained 
in 2 S 9-20, with which should go 1 iC 1. 2. So 
admirable is this narrative, so fresh and living, so 
truthful in its general tenor, — recording events as 
they really happened, without undue preference 
either for one party or for another, — tnat more 
than one leading scholar {e.g. Budde after Duhm) 
has traced it to ‘the archives of the house of 
Abiathar,’ the priest who followed the fortunes of 
David from the time when he was fleeing before 
Saul, but was involved in the conspiracy of 
Adonijah, and compelled to retire in disgrace to 
his home at Anathoth (1 K 2®®). 

As Thucydides in his exile set himself to write 
the history of the Peloponnesian War, so Abiathar 
may have used his retirement to describe the 
events in which he had borne an active part. 
Without laying too much stress on the person of 
Abiathar, his name may well be taken as a symbol 
of the conditions under which this earliest and 
best of all the specimens of Hebrew historical 
writing was composed. In 1 Samuel there are two 
distinct strains running side by side, and several 
times leading to duplicate versions of the same 
event. It is quite possible that the earlier strain 
may be a continuation backwards of the narrative 
of 2 S 9-20. It is also possible that in these 
nearly contemporary chronicles we are to see the 
beginning of the school which first took in hand to 
trace back the history of Israel to its origins, and 
in the pursuit of these carried its researches into 
the traditions of the race as far hack as Creation 
itself. Such was the work of the so-called Jahwist 
(Imown by the symbol J). If both in this case and 
in other later cases scholars have recourse to 
what may seem the refinement of distinguishing 
successive hands as J^ etc., all that is meant is 
that there is reason to suppose that the work was 
produced not so much by a single author as by a 
school, in which one writer took up the pen from 
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another, as the monks did in the scriptoria of the 
Middle Ages, These writers are usually anony- 
mous, for the idea of literary property in such 
departments as history had not yet arisen ; indeed, 
it never became established among the Hebrews 
as it did among the Greeks* 

When once the example was set on so sub- 
stantial a scale as by J, it is not surprising that it 
should have been followed. What J did in the 
Southern Kingdom, after an interval of time E did 
in the Northern. There, too, a school of historians 
seems to have taken root, who, like J, undertook 
to commit to writing the folklore current among 
the Northern tribes, especially Ephraim. This 
Northern school would seem to have been more 
directly under the influence of the prophets, who 
by this time had become powerful. We know that 
the prophets joined together in bands or companies, 
and it is not impossible that the writing of history 
may have been one of the forms of their activity 
(cf. Kautzsch, ‘ Eel. of Israel,’ in EDB, voL v. p, j 
656^). It is interesting to possess two lines of tradi- 
tion so clearly and strongly marked as J and E. 
It would seem that after a period of separate 
existence, perhaps after the fall of Samaria in 
B.C, 722, when the spiritual leaders of the 
Northern Kingdom naturally took refuge with 
their brethren of the South, the two lines were 
definitely brought together in a combined 
narrative, JE. 

(3) The writing Prophets of the earlier period , — 
So far we have had to do with literature that was 
not in its primary purpose moral or religious. 
The national traditions, as they were first 
committed to writing, seem to have told an 
unvarnished story. They reflect the national 
character, with its undisciplined passions and its 
traits of cunning deceit and fierce revenge. These 
features are prominent enough in the somewhat 
distant and idealized biographies of the patriarchs : 
they are still more prominent in the wild scenes of 
the Book of Judges ; and they are prominent even 
in the life of Saul and the family history of David. 
Throughout all these periods we can see that the 
religion of Israel was as yet very imperfectly 
moralized; and it was by no means a pure 
monotheism. It began, like the religions of the 
nations around, with the cult of sacred stones and 
trees ; it tolerated the use and worship of images 

teraphim,’ Gn Jg 17®, 1 S 19^^ ; ‘ ephod ’ 

[possibly], Jg 17® 18^^“^; ^strange gods,’ Gn 

These things should not be thought of as 
idolatry. They did not begin to be idolatry 
until the revelation contained in the Second 
Commandment had been clearly given and clearly 
apprehended. Before that time they were rather 
helps to worship, enabling the primitive man to 
realize that he had an object of worship out- 
side himself. _ It was not to be expected that he 
should take in all at once so vast an idea as 
that of a Maker of heaven and earth. He was 
obliged to use crutches or stepping-stones to higher 
things. 

And yet it was not for nothing that the work of 
Moses lies in the background. Even the earlier 
documents show a consciousness that Israel had a 
special mission among the nations. It was in 
pursuance of this mission that Abraham had been 
called from the East, and that the fortunes of his 
descendants were subject to a Divine guiding, 
bringing good out of evil (Gn SO®®). We might say 
generally that this side of things comes out in 
proportion as the prophetical influence makes 
itself felt, and therefore especially in the later 
strata of the narrative. Sometimes this is to the 
detriment of the history as such : contrast, e,g,, the 
treatment of the origin of the monarchy m the 


earlier version (1 S hi-h. ifi 132-7^.15^-18.23^ 

14) and in the later (1 S 7. 8. 12, 15). 

The literature so far, as we have said, shows 
indeed to some extent a religious influence and 
shaping, but not as yet a definite and ^ predomi- 
nant religious purpose. We come to this first in 
the works of the so-called ‘writing Prophets.’ 
Prophecy had been from the first an essentially 
religious institution, but in its earlier phases the 
forms that it assumed were crude and rudimentary 
(1 S 10®'^^). The action of Nathan in the reign of 
David is a clear advance upon this (2 S 7^’^ 
12^'^®). These activities culminate in the energetic 
reforms of Elijah and Elisha. But by this time, 
as we have seen, the prophets had probably begun 
to put the hand to the pen in the form of history. 
The impulse to this may have come with the 
general advance of civilization ; in the court of 
David and Solomon there were already secretaries 
and perhaps a ‘chronicler’ (2 S 8^®, 1 K4® RVm). 
But there seems to have been something more than 
this general tendency at the beginning of written 
prophecy. There was a higher form of prophecy 
and a lower. The professional prophets fell into a 
groove, and contented themselves with repeating 
the accepted maxims, which were religious in 
their origin but did not represent the deeper 
insight of religion. Such a lower truth was the 
doctrine that had grown up of an impending 
judgment, a ‘day of the Lord,’ upon the heathen. 
It arose out of the genuine, if self-regarding, 
attachment of Israel to its God, and the confident 
belief that He would one day avenge His people 
upon their enemies and oppressors. But it was a 
startling novelty when the prophet Amos 
announced that this judgment would be turned 
against Israel itself, just because it was the chosen 
people (Am 3^ 20 6® ^ 91-4), As this 

announcement was of the nature of protest, and 
ran counter to all the popular ideas, it was not 
unnatural that the prophet should wish to place 
it permanently on record, so that his words 
might be verified by the event. We know that 
they were so verified, and the same kind of motive 
seems to have been present with the other prophets 
of judgment and doom. These were the greatest 
of the prophets, and their scathing and searching 
addresses were the strongest of all the influences 
brought to bear in the building up of Israel as a 
people for God. 

It does not, indeed, follow that prophecy could 
be only in one key, and critics have probably gono 
too far in eliminating the notes of hope and 
promise. An Isaiah, when the occasion came, 
could himself bind up the wounds which he had 
made. But it is characteristic of the prophets to 
resist the tendencies of the natural man, and to be 
always pointing the people upwards to higher 
things. 

The Prophetical Books stand out as the most 
characteristic and the most truly inspired of the 
contributions which God made through Israel to 
the religious education of the world. Written, 
many of them as with the heart’s blood, in danger 
and suffering (Amos, Jeremiah), or under the sting 
of bitterest personal experience (Hos 1-3, Ezk 24, 
and we may surely add Is 53), they were always 
above the highest level of their surroundings, and 
the truths brought out in them form a continuous 
revelation. 

(4) The history of Law as far as the Deuteronomic 
Reformation, —The Hebrew tradition certainly was 
not wrong in ascribing the importance that it did 
to the work of Moses. We repeatedly find the lines 
of later development converging backward upon 
that work. Although the belief to which it gave 
expression may be more correctly described as 
Henotheism than as Monotheism — although, that 
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isj it denoted rather the concentration of Israel’s 
devotion upon one God than the absolute assertion 
that there was no God but one— it nevertheless 
contained within itself the seeds of the later 
Monotheism. The Deuteronoraic * Hear, 0 Israel ; 
the Lord our God is one Lord,’ is only a step 
beyond what Moses must have taught, or what God 
taught Moses. 

There is also every reason to believe that the 
Heb. tradition was right in connecting the work of 
Moses with a great historical crisis and deliver- 
ance, though the account both of this and of the 
religious crisis that followed appears to have come 
down to us with a certain amount of idealization. 
What we have is no contemporary record, and not 
even a record based to any extent upon writings 
now lost but once more nearly contemporary. 
Perhaps the only instance in which we can lay the 
finger on such an ancient authority is the Song of 
the Well in Nu 2P'^- with the other songs in the 
same chapter (vv.^^*- for both Ex 15 and Nu 
23. 24 are probably later. The Egyptian plagues 
and the story of the Exodus are idealized. So, too, 
is the description of the giving of the Law from 
Mount Sinai. In other words, from the point of 
view of strict historical fact the narrative of these 
events bears to the narrative of the revolt of 
Absalom the same kind of relation as (let us say) 
in Livy the narrative of the taking of Rome by the 
Gauls bears to the narrative of the Hannibalic 
Wars. In the one case folklore has been at work, 
in the other case not, or very sparingly. Just as 
there survived throughout the East the indistinct 
memory of a great destructive flood of the Euphrates 
or the Tigris, so also within a narrower circle there 
must have survived the memory of some portentous 
volcanic eruption, which the folklore of Israel came 
to associate with the greatest event in its religious 
history. Such association was very natural, be- 
cause it was phenomena of this kind— thunder 
and lightning, storm and tempest, earthquake and 
volcano— that brought home to the Hebrew mind, 
as nothing else did, the presence and the power of 
God. So it came about that, when the more 
remote traditions of Israel were being collected 
in the earlier days of the monarchy, the story of 
the Wanderings in the Wilderness and the legisla- 
tion of Sinai assumed their present form. 

There is little doubt that a nomadic period, 
which may have been broken for a time by partial 
settlement in Egypt, preceded the permanent 
settlement of Israel in Canaan,* And we may well 
believe that Moses, taking advantage of the events 
of which we have spoken,— and indeed specially 
raised up and inspired by God for this purpose,— 
may have joined together the tribes in closer con- 
federation, and cemented the bonds between them 
by a great and impressive religious foundation, 
which lived in the imadnation of the people as 
the giving of a Law. If we seek to know more 
clearly the nature of this law-giving, we may find 
it described in Ex 18 (JE), where Jethro asks 
Moses ; 

‘What is this thing that thou doest to the people? why 
sittest thou thyself alone, and all the people stand about thee 
from morning unto even ? And Moses said unto his father-in- 
law, Because the people come unto me to inquire of God ; when 
they have a matter, they come unto me ; and I judge between 
a man and his neighbour, and I make them know the statutes 
of God, and his laws. 

Or the description becomes still nearer (if we do 
not suppose too high a degree of organization) 
in the verses a little further on, where Jethro 
advises : 

‘Be thou for the people to God-ward, and bring thou the 
causes unto God : and thou shalt teach them the statutes and the 
laws, and shalt show them the way wherein they must walk, 

* This is one of the current views challenged by Prof. Eerdmaus 
1908, pp. 118 ff., 193 ff 346 ff.) and defended by Prof. G. A. 
Smith (ib, p. 254 £E.). 


and the work that they must do. Moreover thou shalt provide 
out of all the people able men, such as fear God, men of truth, 
hating unjust gain ; and place such over them, to be rulers of 
thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of 
tens : and let them judge the people at all seasons : and it shall 
be, that every great matter they shall bring unto thee, but 
every small matter they shall judge themselves : so shall it be 
easier for thyself, and they shall bear the burden with thee.’ 

This description, though dating, as it would 
seem, from the time of the monarchy, preserves to 
a remarkable extent the true features of the method 
hy which Moses wielded his authority. If we 
could reproduce the actual facts, it is probable 
that he made use of the ordinary tribal machinery 
of shaikhs^ or ‘ elders ’ ; but he himself must have 
held a more commanding position, and the de- 
cisions and laws that he gave were doubtless 
given as oracles from God. 

In the light of what we now know about the 
much older Babylonian Code of Hammurabi, it 
would not be at all surprising if Moses committed 
some of his laws to writing. And these laws 
might well be the nucleus of those that have come 
down to us in the Pentateuch. Scholars seem to 
be agreed that the oldest collection that can he 
marked off as such is the so-called ‘ Book of the 
Covenant’ (Ex 20^2-23^). We may leave it to 
OT specialists to determine the succession of the 
different laws. The Pentateuch does not appear 
to have been complete until the time of Ezra. 

For us it is more important to notice the land- 
mark formed by the publication of the main body 
of the Book of Deuteronomy. This is perhaps the 
greatest of all the landmarks in the history of 
Israel; there is none in regard to which there 
seems to he a clearer division between that which 
falls on one side of the line and that which falls 
on the other. There is also a special interest in 
the Book of Deuteronomy, because its promulga- 
tion by king Josiah is a typical event in the 
process by which the OT acquired its binding 
authority. This event is thus described in a 
document that appears to be contemporary : 

‘ And the king sent, and they gathered unto him all the elders 
of Judah and of Jerusalem. And the king went up to the house 
of the Lord, and all the men of Judah and all the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem with him, and the priests, and the prophets, 
and all the people, both small and great : and he read in their 
ears all the words of the book of the covenant which was 
found in the house of the Lord. And the king stood on the 
platform (RVm), and made a covenant before the Lord, to 
walk after the Lord, and to keep his commandments, and 
his testimonies, and his statutes, with all his heart, and all 
his soul, to confirm the words of this covenant that were 
written in ttiis book : and all the people stood to the covenant’ 
(2 K 231-8). 

We have here a solemn religious act by which 
king and people alike— the king in the name, 
and with the full consent, of the people— accept 
the book read before them as expressing the 
Divine will, and take its precepts as binding upon 
themselves. This is the essential meaning that, 
as applied to a book, is contained in the epithet 
‘canonical,’ which means ‘authoritative,’* and 
authoritative because in its ultimate origin 
Divine. 

We call this a * landmark in the history,’ but we 
do so only because the description is so full and 
explicit. It is not to be supposed that the idea 
I was a new one, or that it was applied to Deut. for 
the first time. It is anticipated by the description 
in Ex 24^'® (E) of the no less solemn acceptance of 
the ‘book of the covenant’ (Ex 20^-23^^, or the 
nucleus of that section). But, indeed, both de- 
scriptions only represent the full acknowledgment 
by the whole community of that which was con- 
tained implicitly from the first in the manner in 
which we have seen that the legal decisions and 
statutes were given— as oracular responses from 
Goi The laws given by Moses were not given in 
his own name but in the name of God, and they 
were accepted in the same sense by the people as 

* Of. esp. Zahn, Grmdriss d, Qesch, d. NT Eanms^ p. 10. 
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coming from Grod. In precisely the same way 
Qammurabi is represented as ‘receiving his laws 
firom the seated siin-god Samas, the jiidge of 
heaven and earth ^ (Johns, Old^t Code^ p. ix). It 
is the common ancient conception, but at the same 
time a central conception to which all the habits 
of thought are adapted ; and who shall say that it 
does not express substantial truth ? 

(5) The later stages of History ^ Prophecy^ and 
Law.-^We have seen how the earliest stages of 
Hebrew literature were an instinctive natural 
product, growing out of the national life, and 
receiving a permanent form by being committed 
to writing. Only the very earliest stages retained 
their original naive simplicity. Even here (as in 
the Song of Deborah) the religious interest became 
more and more dominant. From the modern 
oint of view, which expects that history shall 
e history written for its own sake and with no 
ulterior aims, the process is one of deterioration. 
More and more history comes to be written with 
a purpose; the prophetic ideal, the legislative 
ideal, the ideal of worship, get the upper hand. 
All three have a common root in the conception 
of communication with God by means of oracles ; 
the statutes of the lawgiver and the priestly 
regulations for worship are equally invested with 
an oracular form ; they are presented as having a 
Divine sanction behind them. So the religious 
interest becomes all-embracing and all-absorbing. 
Israel becomes the people of religion, and even its 
instinctive products, which might at first have 
been described as secular, acquire a definitely 
religious character. 

At each new revision this character is impressed 
more deeply upon the historical writings. The 
same ^ school which produced Deuteronomy — a 
coalition, as it would seem, of priest and prophet, 
a succession in which prophet wore the garb of 
priest or priest the garb of prophet — besides its 
great work in the sphere of law also turned its 
attention to history. It, too, made its own collec- 
tion of older historical writings, and, as it did so, 
it took care to point the moral of the successive 
stages that the history of Israel had gone through, 
by hortatory or didactic paragraphs inserted at 
appropriate places. Thus the historian becomes 
a preacher, and^ his narrative is at the same time 
a sermon. It is from this point of view that we 
should learn to look at it and judge it. It is no 
longer in place to expect the disinterestedness of 
the secular annalist ; we should look rather at the 
earnestness which aims at converting the people 
from the error of their ways and bringing them 
to serve the Lord. 

Two more periods of literary activity complete 
the production of canonical history, (i.) The fifth 
century saw the gradual composition of the last 
main element in the Pentateuch (the Priests* 
Code, or P), and its incorporation with the already 
existing writings (J, E, JE, D) so as to form the 
Pentateuch as we now have it. It would seem 
that P was for the most part written in Babylonia, 
and that it was in fact the ‘book of the law* 
which Ezra brought with him and promulgated in 
Jerusalem in the year B.c. 444, By the end of the 
century it had been worked up into our present 
Hexateuch. (ii.) Ezra and Nehemiah appear to 
have left behind them memoirs, which after a hun- 
dred years or rather more were embodied, along 
with a continuous and systematic review of the 
history so far as it related to Judah from David 
onwards, in our present books 1 and 2 Chron., 
Ezr., and Nehemiah. 

This later historical writing is similar, though 
not quite identical, in its character. It has not 
the freshness and living human interest that 
marked the older narratives, nor yet the moral 


fervour of the Deuteronomic school. The dominant 
interest is now antiquarian, expressing itself in 
the form of lists, inventories, chronological sum- 
maries, and genealogies. In P there is a great 
mass of systematized law ; and in Chron. there is 
a marked tendency to enlarge on details of 
worship. In both cases the style is, as a rule, dry, 
formal, and statistical; such warmth as there is 
in Chron, is thrown mainly into the liturgical 
descriptions and into such a view of the history as 
was natural from the standpoint of the priesthood. 

In Prophecy, two great ngures stand out, both 
belonging to the period of the Exile : Ezekiel (c. 
592-570 B.O.), and the so-called ‘Second Isaiah* 
(c. 546-536 B.C.), followed by a lingering train of 
lesser personalities (Hag., Zech., Obad., MaL, Joel, 
Jonah) and perhaps some fragments (is 24-27, 
Zee 8-14) now bound up with larger works. 
Ezekiel is a significant and characteristic figure, 
who has a strong message to deliver, and marks 
with equal boldness the close of one age and the 
opening of another. Second Isaiah (Is 40-55) 
reaches perhaps the highest point of spiritual 
insight in the whole OT. Even the lesser names, 
although associated with some decline of literary 
force and originality, are yet all those of men who 
have some message from God both to their own 
and to future ages. 

We have already spoken of the considerable 
codifying of law which belongs to this period. It 
must not be supposed that all the laws which are 
thus put on record represent actual existing usage. 
There is a tendency towards symmetry and 
system ; the writers do not hesitate to set down 
not only what is, but what they think ought to 
be. A striking example of this may be seen in 
the ideal picture of the temple and its services in 
Ezk 40-48. But even in the Pentateuch there is 
not a little that was probably never actually put 
into practice. 

The narrative of Neh 8-10 illustrates vividly 
the attitude of mind towards the Law which was 
by this time becoming common to both leaders 
and people. The proceedings which accompanied 
the promulgation of the Priests* Code were 
evidently modelled upon those with which we 
have seen that Josiah introduced and enforced the 
legislation of Deuteronomy. Only the ceremonies 
are yet more prolonged and yet more solemn, and 
the efiect proved to be more lasting. 

(6) The Hagiographa : (L) Psalms, (ii.) Wisdom 
Literature, (iii.) other Books , — The central force 
in the history of Israel was the prophetic sj^irit, 
which we may take in a wide sense as attaining 
to permanent expression not only in the prophetic 
writings proper, but also in the laws and institu- 
tions which made up the concrete framework of 
the national life. The prophetic writings em- 
bodied great principles both of belief and practice, 
a high conception — gradually becoming still higher 
and purer— of the being and character of God, 
and a growing stringency and elevation in the 
sense of His moral and spiritual demands upon 
man. It was essentially the same spirit and the 
same principles which took effect in the work of 
the lawgivers, from Moses onwards. The special 
purpose for which Israel as a nation had been 
raised up was to serve as a standing example of 
these higher views of God and of moral duty 
which were the outcome of the spirit that we have 
called prophetic, but which was really common to 
prophets and lawgivers, and expressed itself in 
the two main branches of Hebrew literature. 
Prophecy and Law. 

In these two branches what we may call the 
creative forces at work in the nation reached their 
fullest development; but the consequences were 
felt over a wider area ; indeed the prophetic spirit 
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(if, for sKort, we may cal! it by that single name) 
gripped hold of the national life as a whole and 
made itself felt in outlying branches of the 
literature that did not so obviously receive their 
stimulus from above as Prophecy and Law. 
The Jews had a general name for these less 
central and creative writings — Kethubim or Sagio- 

f rapha. These again fall into three classes: (i.) 
*saims of David (so called), with the addition — 
outside the stricter Canon — of the Psalms of 
Solomon (so called); (ii.) the Wisdom literature, 
including Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes, and — 
outside the narrower Jewish Canon — the Wisdom 
of Solomon (so called), and the Wisdom of Jesus 
the son of Sirach; and (iii.) certain other books, 
not all of the same description, and more limited 
in number in the Palestinian Canon than in that 
of Alexandria. The Jewish tradition does not 
exactly follow this classification by subject, but 
marks off the three ^eater poetical works : Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job, and the so-called 'Five Rolls’ — 
Cant., Ruth, Lam., Feel. Esther — ^which 

were read respectively at the five church festivals : 
Passover, Weeks, the fast of 9 th Ab, Tabernacles, 
and Purim. With this division were reckoned 
three books of which we have in part already 
spoken, Dan., Chron., Ezra-Nehemiah. For our 
purpose it may be better to keep to the classifica- 
tion by subject. 

{h)Psalins . — Although the Psalms are not creative 
in the same sense as the Prophets and the Law — 
in other words, although they do not supply their 
own principles from within but rather derive them 
from without— -they are hardly of less capital 
importance in the history of Religion; because 
they are typical and classical examples of a genus 
which is of the deepest significance in the sphere 
of the religious life. If Prophecy and Law 
embody those leading truths which (as of Divine 
implanting) may be described as the gift of God 
to man, the Psalms represent the response of man 
to God. They cover the whole field of devotion : 
praise and thanksgiving, and prayer— with the pre- 
paration for prayer in penitence and confession, 
the laying before God alike of the joys and 
difficulties and sorrows of life, whether on the 
larger scale of the nation or on the smaller scale 
of the individual. 

There are not wanting analogies to the Heb. 
Psalms, especially in the religious literature of 
Babylonia; but by common consent the Heb. 
Psalms take the first place, and indeed many of 
them are not surpassed even by the ripest produc- 
tions of Christianity. The Psalms supply the 
ideal and pattern on which the whole devotional 
response of man to God has modelled itself 
throughout every one of those branches of religion 
which trace back their origin to Israel. To say 
this is to claim for them— and to claim beyond 
possibility of dispute or question— an unique place 
m religious history. In the case of the Psalms it 
is perhaps not so much the substance that is a 
new creation as the form and mode of expression, 
the underlying attitude of the soul, when it 
reached the presence of its God. 
rom the beginnings of Heb. religious poetry, 
there are two distinct strains in which the poet 
speaks ; he speaks in the name of the community 
or nation collectively, and he speaks for himself 
as an individual. We may take the Song of 
Deborah as a specimen of the first of these classes, 
and the Lament of David over Saul and Jonathan 
as a specimen of the second. In the earlier ages 
there can be little doubt that the former style 
preponderated. It was, of course, inevitable that 
an individual utterance should from time to time 
express individual emotion; even when he sang 
as spokesman for the community, the Heb. poet 


could not help expressing the collective emotion 
as it was reflected in his own breast. But this 
was a different thing from the habit of intro- 
spection which must have become much more 
common after the Exile, when the national 
existence was broken up and the doctrine of 
individual responsibility had been clearly and 
strongly asserted. We shall be safe in referring 
to a post-exilic date the more introspective 
portions of the Psalter. 

But indeed it is probable that the main body 
of the Psalter belongs to this later date. There is 
probably truth in the description of the Psalter 
as ‘ the hymn-book of the Jewish Church,’ and as 
belonging to the time when the self-consciousness 
of the Church was freer and stronger than that 
of the nation. At the same time it seems to ns 
a mistake to lay down any hard and fast line, or 
to suppose that few or none of the Psalms go back 
to the time before the Exile. In particular, we 
should be inclined to treat as pre-exilic most of 
the Psalms which are addressed to, or speak of, 
the king. There may he a greater number of 
early Psalms than is sometimes supposed, under 
the disguise of later modifications and adaptations. 

(ii.) Wisdom Literature . — The history of the so- 
called 'Wisdom Literature’ of the Hebrews is 
closely parallel to that of the Psalter. The ' wise 
men’ form a class by the side of the priests and 
prophets (Jer 18^®). Practically this class is found 
in all rising civilizations; there was a natui'al 
tendency to look up to those who by age and 
experience and native shrewdness showed them- 
selves capable of giving good counsel. In the 
East particularly, this class is clearly marked ; it 
is found in the neighbouring nations as well as 
in Israel. Edom appears to have had a high 
reputation in this respect (Jer 0b^ cf. Job 
2^^) ; and so, too, had Egypt and the ‘ children of 
the east’ (1 K 4®°^). In Israel no one equalled 
King Solomon in fame (1 K Thh fame 

led to collections of proverbs being attributed 
to him (Pr P 10^ 25^), just as collections of Psalms 
were attributed to David, though it does not follow 
that all parts of the collections really go hack to 
this early date. The ‘wisdom’ of the Hebrews 
differed from the philosophy of the Greeks, though 
it held the same kind of place in the national 
life. With the Greeks, philosophy belonged to a 
higher stage of intellectual culture ; in Israel, 
wisdom consisted mainly in sagacious maxims 
bearing upon the conduct of life, though some- 
times it was conceived in a higher sense, ^ and 
personified as a principle guiding the Almighty 
m His work of creation, and determining appoint- 
ments of human society (Pr 3^^^* 8, Job 28). 

We observe a gradual progress, in respect both 
of substance and of form. Proverbs, like poetry, 
were m the first instance a natural spontaneous 
product of the soil ; it was only by degrees that 
they came to be artistically treated as a form of 
literature. As such they became more elaborate 
and more complex as time went on ; they begin 
with short and pithy sayings, and only gradu^ly 
expand into connected paragraphs, like the praises 
of Wisdom in Pr 1-9. In point of elaboration, as 
in profundity of treatment, the climax is reached 
in tlie Book of Job. In this we have the sustained 
and searching discussion of one of the deepest 
problems that exercised the Hebrew mind. It is 
a mark of later date as the themes become more 
and more religious. The personifications of Divine 
Wisdom are perhaps due to the influence of the 
Diaspora^ and through it of Greek philosophy. 
It is in this direction especially that we see de- 
velopment in the Wisdom of Jesus the son of 
Sirach, and in the Alexandrian Book of Wisdom. 
Ecclesiastes is a Jewish product, also late, of a 
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frame of mind not much represented in Hebrew 
literature — the tendency to scef>ticism and pessim- 
ism, which is, however, kept within bounds by 
the ingrained religious habit of the nation. This 
book no doubt stands on the extreme verge of the 
OT Canon, and it was only after a struggle that 
it maintained its place there. But we may be 
glad that this type too should have received its 
consecration. For all men there are times when 
sorrow is better than laughter, and it is better to 
go to the house of mourning than to the house of 
feasting (Ec 7^* % 

(hi.) Other Books , — We have now accounted for 
nearly all the books included in the Jewish Canon, 
but a few remain. Of these the most important 
is the Book of Daniel. This is a continuation of 
the older Prophecy, with a considerable change of 
form, which becomes what we now call ^ apoca- 
lyptic,’ It had had some precursors in the older 
prophetic books (especially Is 24-27 and Joel) ; but 
from the time of the Maccabees onwards the new 
type definitely took the place of the old. It was 
distinguished from this by throwing its pictures 
into tlie more distant future ; it is persistently 
eschatological, supernatural, and, we might say, 
mythological — in the sense that it makes free use 
of imagery derived in part from ancient myths 
that are not confined to Israel. 

The Book of Daniel was the first of a series 
which extended over nearly three centuries. It 
was the only book of its class which found its way 
into the Bible, until it received a companion in 
the Christian Apoc. of St. John. The apocalyptic 
literature arose in the first instance in a time of 
distress and trial, and the strongest impulse was 
given to it in such times. The Book of Daniel 
was written to cheer the suffering saints in the 
great persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes. The 
oldest apocalyptic portion of the Book of Enoch 
appears to have been produced about the same 
date. 4 Ezra and Apoc. of Baruch were called 
forth in like manner by the destruction of Jeru- 
salem in A.D, 70. But it does not follow that 
every apocalyptic writing was a product of the same 
conditions. Dr. Charles has recently shown good 
reasons for assigning the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, which are partly apocalyptic, to the 
comparatively calm and settled time of John 
Hyrcanus (b.c. 135-105). 

Another special genre, which we find distributed 
among different sections of the Canon as the Jews 
divided it, was the instructive tale — instructive in 
different ways, and admitted into the Canon for 
different purposes. Such would be the very 
pleasing idyllic story of Ruth, the deeper religious 
message of Jonah (which won for that book a place 
among the Prophets), the patriotic legend of Esther. 
Lamentations is really a small collection of a 
special group of Psalms. The Song of Songs is 
in like manner a collection of the kind of lyrics 
that were specially in use at marriage festivities. 

2 . Formation of the OT Canon.— We have 
traced the growth of OT as a number of separate 
books composed along the lines of the different 
branches of Hebrew literature. We have tried — 
very roughly — to put the several books into their 
places in the history of this literature, and to 
indicate their general relations to similar pheno- 
mpa among ^ the neighbouring nations. We 
might call this the ‘ natural history ’ of the first 
art of the Bible, We have indeed, it may be 
oped, left room to see that there may be in the 
origins of this series of books something more than 
a natural history. But we are as yet some way 
frona having explained how the OT came to be 
received as a sacred volume. Between the point 
which we have reached and the further point 
which marks the completion of OT as a body 


of canonical writings there intervene two main 
stages : (i.) the collection of the books into a volume 
with certain definite subdivisions; and (ii.) the 
investing of this volume with certain attributes 
by virtue of which it was regarded as sacred. 
The first is an external process raising only, or at 
least primarily, questions of quantity or dimen- 
sions — the number of books to be included in the 
volume. The second process relates rather to 
quality — the growth of a fuller and more consciously 
realized conception of the attributes belonging to 
the volume. 

For both purposes it may be well to take our 
start from a point which happens to stand out 
distinctly, neither at the beginning nor at the end, 
but in the middle of the process. This point is 
supplied by the Prologue of the Wisdom of Jesus 
the son of Sirach, commonly known as Ecclesi- 
asticus. The Prologue is the work of the grandson 
of the original author of the book, which he 
translated into Greek about the year B.C. 130. 
The younger writer refers several times to the 
religious literature of his nation. He speaks 
of it always under three heads : * whereas many 
and gi'eat things have been delivered unto us by 
the law and the prophets, and by the others that 
have followed in their steps’; ‘my grandfather 
Jesus, having much given himself to the reading 
of the law, and the prophets, and the other books 
of our fathers ’ ; ‘ not only these, but the law 
itself, and the prophecies, and the rest of the 
hooks ’ 

(1) Contents of the OT Canon . — The threefold 
division, as we have just seen, corresponds to a 
triple collection of books embraced within a larger 
unity. The three collections appear to have 
succeeded each other in order of time, and the 
order of time was also, from the Jews’ point of 
view, that of relative importance. 

The five books of the Law were brought together 
first, as it would seem, about B.c. 400, at the end 
of the period of active and concentrated study 
that we associate with the names of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. The final collection and codification 
of the legal material inherited from the more 
distant past or produced to ^ve roundness and 
completeness were the first-fruits of the labours of 
the new class of scribes. The marking off of the 
legal books proper (Pentateuch) was an innovation. 
The older documents extended further than this, 
J supplying in addition parts of the Book of Joshua 
(Hexateuch), and E perhaps running on into 
Samuel. From the point of view of Ezra and 
Nehemiah the main object was political and 
religious re-organization, the re- establishment of 
the people under stable conditions; for them, 
history as such was subordinate. They had a 
high conception— the very highest — of the obliga- 
tion of law, the origin oi which they believed to 
be in the fullest sense Divine. This deep sense 
of the obligation of law comes out in the narrative 
of Neh 8-10. The five books of the Law thus 
became the nucleus of the Jewish Bible. Even 
the Prophets, when they came to be added, did 
not attain to the same absolute and unqualified 
authority. A writer like Pliilo (oh, after 40 A.D.) 
builds his whole system really on the Law, and 
treats the rest of the OT as a kind of appendix 
to it. 

For the completion of the collection, or Canon, 
of the Prophets we go down about two centuries 
to c. 200 B.c. The number of the prophetical 
books, according to the Jews’ reckoning, was eight. 
The Historical Books were counted with the 
Prophets, as having for the most part prophets 
for their authors. Among the Jews, 1 and 2 Sam. 
and 1 and 2 Kings were contained in single rolls 
and were not divided; so that there were four 
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® Former Prophets/ as they were called (Josh,, 
Judges, Sam., Kings), and four ‘Latter Prophets’ 
(Is., Jer., Ezek., XII.), what are now known as the 
Twelve Minor Prophets being all contained in a 
single roll. The proof that the second division 
of the Canon was complete by B.c. 200 is supplied 
by the enumeration of ‘ the Twelve Prophets ’ in 
Sir 49^° (the original work of the son of Sirach 
dating from about B.c. 180). This marks the end 
of a period which begins with the interest shown 
by the prophets of the Exile in the works of their 
predecessors (Ezk 38^^, Is 44^ 46^® 48^, Zee 1^* 7^"’). 
The actual collection of the Prophetical Books 
was doubtless a further work of the scribes. It 
is to be noted that Jonah was included in the 
volume of the Twelve, though this book was not 
exactly a prophecy in the same sense as the others 
(it might seem to come rather under the head of 
the edifying tale) ; but the teaching of the book is 
thoroughly prophetic, a practical exempliheation 
of Jer 

When the grandson of the son of Sirach intro- 
duced his grandfather’s work to his count^men 
and others in Egypt, a third division of the Canon 
was in process of formation, but not as yet so 
closed as to be beyond receiving additions. We 
may infer this, partly from the vagueness of the 
title (‘other books,’ ‘rest of the books’), partly 
from the fact that the Book of Daniel and certain 
Psalms composed in this period (for at least Pss. 
44. 74. 79. 83 may probably be set down as 
Maccabsean) were admitted into it. It would 
appear that this division must have been closed, 
roughly speaking, about B.c. 100, as the Psalms 
of Solomon (composed B.C. 70-40) could no longer 
he included, but form a separate collection outside. 

(2) Palestinian and Alexandrian Canon. — It was 
in the course of the 1st cent. B.C. that the process 
of adding books to the OT was checked and came 
to an end. Edifying hooks went on being com- 
osed in Palestine as well as among the Diaspora^ 
ut by degrees there grew up a reluctance to 

g lace them on the same footing with the older 
criptures. It can only have been quite gradually 
that this reluctance gained strength sufficient to 
lead to the drawing of a definite line that was no 
longer to be passed. We have seen how the little 
collection of Psalms composed about B.c. 70-40 was 
marked off from the Psalter of David and inscribed 
with the name of Solomon. This shows that the 
authorities— in other words, the Rabbinical schools, 
which were by this time in full swing — were giving 
attention to the matter and trying to lay down a 
definite rule. But in spite or their efforts they 
were not at once completely successful. We may 
see this from the freedom with which books after- 
wards set aside as apociyphal were still quoted in 
NT. The real conclusion of the OT belongs to 
the sixty years or so between the fall of Jerusalem 
and the rising under Bar Cochba (A.D. 132-135). 
It was part of the general settlement brought 
about by the commanding influence of the group 
of Rabbis headed by R. Al^iba. The settlement 
in the case of the Canon was based upon existing 
usage, which was at last formally sanctioned and 
defined by the religious leaders of the nation. 
The work by which this was done was necessarily 
retrospective ; it was a process of reflexion based 
on reasoning and issuing in a decision that had 
the force of a dogma. The reasoning comes out 
clearly for the first time in a well-known passage 
of Josephus (c. Apion, i, 8), where the prophetic 
inspiration is traced down to the time of Artaxerxes 
(B.c. 465-424 ; hut Jos. appears to mean Ahasuerus 
or Xerxes; cf. Ryle, Canon^ p, 161 n.); books 
written before this date were inspired, but not 
those written beyond it. There were differences of 
opinion as to the limit, and there was a good deal 


of faulty criticism abroad, the real date of many 
hooks being forgotten ; hut the principle of author- 
ity co-extensive with inspiration was definitely 
affirmed. In the same passage we have the first 
enumeration of the sacred books, which are equal 
in number with the (22) letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet. Here again we may see at work 
the speculations of the Rabbis. According to 
another reckoning which prevails in the Talmud, 
the number of the books was twenty- four, Ruth 
being separated from Judges, and Lam. from 
Jeremiah. According to yet another, there were 
twenty-seven in all, which were still equal to 
the Iieh. alphabet, the five final letters being 
added for the double books. Such learned trifling 
was characteristic of the time ; it was the way in 
which the Jewish mind sought to give expression 
to its idea of permanence and law inherent in the 
nature of things. 

In the meantime the close connexion between 
Jerusalem and Alexandria, which had continued 
so long as Palestine remained a province of Egypt 
(to about B.C. 198), though it did not entirety 
cease, was loosened, and the Greek-speaking or 
Hellenistic Jews, whose greatest stren^h was in 
Egypt, went on a way of their own, not regulated 
by the schools of the Rabbis. In the copies of the 
Greek OT an arrangement of the books, diflering 
somewhat from that of the Heb. and more accord- 
ing to subject, was adopted; and other edifying 
books were added more freely to the older collec- 
tion. Thus arose the fuller Alexandrian Canon, 
which was taken over in the main by the Christian 
Church when it broke with Judaism. 

An additional proof that, even when the list of books was 
provisionally formed, it was not so fixed as it afterwards 
became, is supplied by the state of the text. In the older 
books, Sam., Kings, Jer., Job, a comparison of the LXX 
with the Heb. shows many marked variations ; and in some 
that belong to the later stratum, such as Dan., Esther, Ezra, 
Tobit, the differences are so great as to amount to another 
form of the book. This condition of things, without invoking 
deeper considerations, would be enough to prove that the idea 
of the Canon was still fluid. And it is m full agreement with 
these phenomena that the final determination of the Canon 
at the beginning of the 2nd cent. a.d. appears to have gone 
along with an authoritative revision of the text. It has been 
demonstrated, especially by Lagarde, that all existing copies of 
the so-called Massoretic Text are traceable to a single copy of 
the time of Hadrian, of which not only the trivial peculiarities 
but even the blunders are faithfully reproduced. And a late 
story current in Arabic expressly stated that the extant MSS 
were all copied from a single original that was rescued from 
Bitther, where B. A^iba met his death. 

(3) The idea of the Canon. — Thus it appears 
that the full conception of the OT Canon as a 
strictly circumscribed collection of sacred books 
was the ultimate result of a process spread over a 
long period. The strict circumscription was in 
the first instance peculiar to the Jews, from whom 
it was taken over (though in a qualified sense) by 
St. Jerome, and it was revived by the divines of 
the Reformed Church in the sixteenth century. 

How far does this sharp division correspond to 
the real facts of the case? What substantial 
grounds are there for setting apart the Canonical 
Books of CT as in a special sense the Word of 
God ’ Cur next step must be to try to indicate 
these grounds and to show how what was at first 
an instinctive deference came by degrees to be a 
reasoned belief and an accepted doctrine. 

(a) Ground of the idea. — When we speak of the 
Bible as the Word of God, we are using language 
that arose in prophetic circles and was at first used 
to describe the prophetic message. The prophet 
was regarded as God’s spokesman, one who com- 
municated to his fellows a message put into his 
mouth by God, shaped in his mind by direct 
Divine influence, and accepted by those to whom 
it was delivered as expressing the Divine will. 
When the prophet spoke, he spoke as God’s mouth- 
piece ; his own personality dropped out of sight j 
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he prefaced what he had to say by the formiilaj 
* Thus saith the Lord.’ 

This conception was wide-spread through anti- 
quity. It lay behind the belief in the oracles, 
of Delphi or Dodona. But nowhere else was the 
belief so strong as it was in Israel. ^ In the case of 
the classical nations we seem to be in the presence 
of something tentative and limited. There was 
the belief that a reply might be given to definite 
questions, and such replies were given, and for 
whole periods together {e.g. especially in the era 
of colonization in the 8th and 7th cents. B.C.) 
exercised a beneficent infiuence over the fortunes 
of the Hellenic race. But at other periods (e.^r. the 
Persian Wars) the oracle took the wrong side, and 
its utterances were often halting, obscure, and 
ambiguous. There is a great interval between 
phenomena like these and the confident burning 
faith of the Heb. prophets and their unfiinching 
enthusiasm in the cause of God and of morality. 
And although the interval is to some extent 
bridged over by the many steps and de^ees 
between the lower and the higher forms of Heb. 

E rophecy, it is only right to remember that the 
igher forms triumphea so completely that they 
entirely dominate the prophetic literature, and it 
is only through incidental allusions and the narra- 
tive of the historical books that the existence of 
the lower forms can be at all adequately realized. 

The prophet was a man with a message from 
God ; and at first this message was delivered by 
word of mouth, and it was only occasionally that 
it was preserved by tradition and so came to be 
embodied in writing {e.g. 2 S 12i-®, 1 K 11^®'®®). 
But a time came when (as we have seen) the 
prophet himself began to write down his own 
prophe<iies ; and it is in this way that the corpus 
of prophetic writings has survived and confronts 
us with permanent witness to their greatness. It 
is hardly necessary to add that the essential 
qualities of prophecy belonged to the spoken word, 
and the written word did but add to this the 
property of permanence. But in the history 
of religion that one addition was of first-rate 
importance. It fixed the supernatural or provi- 
dential element in the history of a single race, and 
converted it into a possession of all humanity for 
all time. 

It is natural to seize upon these phenomena 
of prophecy as the most typical and central of 
those which made of the OT a sacred book. But 
they are more typical and central in the impression 
which they make upon us than they were in the 
actual course of history. The prophetic writings 
have been preserved, and we can see in them the 
psychological process out of which they arose. The 
whole activity of the prophets is laid bare before 
us to a degree that hardly obtains for any other 
product of Israel’s religion. The pre-prophetic 
period is also to a large extent pre-historic. Such 
knowledge as we have of it has come down to us 
through folklore, or imperfectly controlled oral 
tradition. In order to form a realistic conception 
of the earlier period, we have to eke out the 
historical data with inferences backwards from 
later but more contemporary descriptions. It is 
in this way that we have to reconstruct our con- 
ception of the work of Moses. But we can succeed 
in this sufficiently to verify the impression which 
the whole subsequent history of Israel forces 
upon us as to the epoch-making character of that 
work. We have already hinted (p. 564 f.) at the 
general conception that we are led to form of the 
work of Moses. We should perhaps think of it 
most adequately as a combination of the priestly 
and prophetic functions, or as a form of prophecy 
which was not only the continuation of a work 
already begun, but the foundation of a long line of 


subsequent development. In any case the figure 
of Moses must exceed those of even the ^eatest 
of the later prophets in magnitude. By this it is 
not meant that the sum - total of the Mosaic 
revelation, so far as it can be reconstructed, is 
richer in contents than later stages of the revela- 
tion built upon it. The very fact that it is earlier 
and foundation-laying would exclude this. But 
the laying of foundations must always as such 
possess a significance that can never belong to any 
part, even the finest part, of the superstructure. 

The Heb. people were therefore essentially right 
in their estimate of Moses ; and if, on the score 
of criticism, we are compelled to make consider- 
able deductions from the direct historical value 
of the narrative of the Pentateuch as it has come 
down to us, there are none to be made from the 
proportions of the dim but grand figure which 
looms behind it, or from the work which God 
accomplished through this^ in many wap most 
colossal of His human ministers. It is therefore 
not without reason that the Law lies at the base 
of the Jewish Canon, and that all the rest is 
subordinate to it. ^ . j- ^ 

There is a sense in which it is really subordinate, 
and another sense in which it is not. We may 
understand this from the way in which OT is 
treated in NT. We can see from many allusions, 
both in the Gospels and in the Epistles, that the 
historical importance of Moses was abundantly 
recognized both by our Lord and by His Apostles. 
It is not explicitly discussed and defined, because 
there was no necessity for such discussion. It 
was simply taken for granted as the axiom of 
every pious Jew. But the time had come, after 
all those centuries, for a new advance in the 
religious education of the world. And therefore 
it was that a greater even than Moses gave a new 
law from the hillside behind Capernaum. And it 
is not surprising that in this new law there should 
be elements that have their roots in the Prophets 
and Psalms even more distinctly than in the 
Books of Moses. Isaiah is the ‘evangelical 
prophet ’ in a sense in which such a name could 
not be given to Moses ; and yet the Greater 
Prophet of the future was to be like Moses, and 
not like Isaiah. 

It must be allowed that, as compared with these 
two great divisions, the Law and tiie Prophets, the 
rest of the OT stands in a subordinate and sup- 
plemental relation. But, here again, the very 
idea of ‘supplement’ should save us from undue 
depreciation. A structure that admits of being 
supplemented is incomplete without its supple- 
ment. What a gap would be left in OT if we 
were to strike out the Psalms I The sense of what 
that gap would mean may bring home to us the 
value of the Psalter in the scheme of Revelation, 
And, in like manner, although the loss of the 
Wisdom Books might not be so acutely felt, it is 
one that we should he very loath to incur. And 
even the Song of Songs brings in a touch of human 
nature, like the flowering of a lily or a rose, that 
could ill be spared. 

These outlying books may be described as ex- 
amples of ‘ applied religion.’ Some are higher in 
the species, and some are lower ; some are nearer 
the great generative centres, and some are more 
remote ; some are simpler and more rudimentary, 
and others more advanced. But they are all alike 
symptoms or outlets of those eruptive spirityal 
forces which lay at the heart of Israel as a nation, 
and were at once the evidence and the expression 
of its fecial mission from God, 

(5) Extension of the idea . — So far we have 
spoken of the actual course of the growth of ^ the 
Hebrew literature and of _ the special qualities 
inherent in it. These qualities are not identical 
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witli those implied in the doctrinal conception of 
the Canon, hut they are the ultimate facts which 
led up to that conception. They belong to the 
process of growth which, like such processes 
generally, is apt to be unequal in its different parts. 
The doctrinal conception of the Canon implies a 
completed process, and takes the shape of reflexion 
upon an accomplished fact. 

We have been trying to analyze those elements 
in the original Scriptures which caused them to 
be regarded as sacred books. But the idea of 
sacredness in itself is not in the first instance cut 
and dried ; it is progressive, and admits of degrees. 
It is this, and we see that it is this, so long as we 
regard it as an attribute of the living product. 
But when once the process of living growth has 
ceased, when the mind turns hack upon the finished 
and stationary result, and sums up its reflexions in 
logical form, the closer touch with fact is apt to be 
lost, and the propositions which take its place 
become dogmatic and artificial. From the time 
that there were religious writings in Israel at all, 
they were regarded as sacred ; but there is a certain 
amount of interval and inference between this 
instinctive reverence and the formulated definition 
of sanctity which by the time of Christ had won 
its way to general acceptance, at least in those 
Pharisaic circles which held control of the future. 
The inferences seemed to lie very near at hand ; 
they were easy and natural ; a book is sacred ; it 
is the Word of God; does it not follow that it 
must be also perfect, incapable of error, absolutely 
binding in all its parts, a finished whole from 
which nothing could be subtracted and to which 
nothing could he added ? These consequences did 
not resUly follow, but we cannot be surprised that 
they should have seemed to do so. 

It is just here that the difference between older 
and newer views of the Bible comes in. The older 
view was in effect identical with that formulated 
by the Eabbis in the first century of our era. The 
newer view is not traditional, but aims at being 
scientific ; it aims at correcting the current con- 
ception by a renewed comparison with the original 
facts. And the main effect of this renewed com- 
parison is to make us stand by the old ideas of 
sacredness and inspiration, but at the same time 
disengage them from inferences wrongly though 
naturally deduced from them. To say that the 
Bible is sacred, and that the Spirit of God breathed 
in the men who wrote it, is not the same thing as 
to say that it is infallible, especially on points 
remote from its purpose as revelation. The one 
set of attributes can be verified, the other cannot. 

(c) Canonical and Apocryphal , — ^The technical 
term used by the Kabbis, where we say that a 
book ‘ is canonical,’ is that it ‘ defiles the hands.’ 
That is only another way of saying that it is 
sacred ; the person using it must be ceremonially 
purified before he can come in contact with other 
things. Until he has done this he is ‘under a 
tabu,’ and the contact with a sacred thing com- 
pels him to undergo a ceremony of purification. 
Our word ‘canonical’ is less expressive; it only 
means that the book is ‘on the list,’ ie. the 
authorized list of the sacred volumes. That, at 
least, was the earliest Greek use; in Latin the 
word acquired a more active sense of authority. 

The correlative term to ‘canonical’ is ‘apoc- 
ryphal,’ which means, properly, * hidden, or with- 
drawn from public use.’ But this idea of ‘hidden 
books’ is ambiguous, and might be used in opposite 
senses according to the purpose of the hiding. A 
book might be ‘ hidden ’^because its contents were 
esoteric, or beyond the understanding of the 
vulgar ; or it might be hidden because its contents 
were harmful. We can see that the two senses 
might meet, inasmuch as what was harmful for 


one might be helpful to another. But we may say 
broadly that the two senses succeeded each other- 
A number of books were composed which by their 
authors and in certain circles were highly valued 
because of their mysterious contents, intended 
only for the select few. But in course of time 
and in other circles they fell out of favour and 
were suppressed or withdrawn, for the converse 
reafjon, because they were thought to he pernicious 
for the many. The standard of judgment was 
that of Judaism; and the writings in question 
were in the first instance more particularly the 
Jewish Apocalypses (like the Book of Enoch, 4 Ezra, 
Apoc. of Baruch). In the century before, and in 
the century after, the Christian era, many works 
of this kind were composed, and at first they 
exercised considerable attraction. It is a mistake 
to suppose that in principle and from the outset 
there was any direct opposition to them on the 
part of the Babbinical authorities. But at the 
time when the Jewish Canon was being definitely 
formed, they began to go out of favour, and in the 
2nd cent. A.D. Judaism more and more turned 
its hack upon them. The most scholarly among 
the Christian writers (Origen and Jerome), whose 
opinions in the end carried the day, were in touch 
with Judaism ; and so it came about that what 
the Jews rejected the Christian Church ended by 
also rejecting, at least in the circles that had the 
greatest influence with the Reformers. And the 
word ‘ apocryphal,’ which began by being used in 
a good sense, came to be used first in a neutral, 
and then in a had one ; esoteric writings were first 
prized, then tolerated, then excluded ; the name 
which marked them as esoteric came to mark 
them as excluded ; and all the excluded works were 
lumped together under the same title. 

In the early ages of the Church the exclusion 
was only relative, and confined to a few learned 
men. Meantime the great body of the Church 
went on using freely the wider Alexandrian Canon, 
which admitted practically everything that was 
found edifying. The two standards went on side 
by side, with a certain amount of influence from 
the stricter upon that which was more lax. At 
the Reformation itself difierent shades of opinion 
prevailed in different quarters. The Reformed 
Churches were the most thoroughgoing ; the 
Anglicans and Lutherans took up the intermediate 
position of Jerome ; the Church of Rome does not 
endorse this, but permits a guarded use of the 
term * deutero-canonical ’ — an invention of Sixtus 
Senensis in 1566. 

Litkrature. — A mon^ the most recent and instructive works 
on the subject of this article are : Budde, Gesch, d. althebr, 
LitteratuTf with Appendix on the Apocr^ha and Psendepi- 
grapha by Bertholet (Leipzig, 1908) [Budde’s Kanon d. AT 
(1900) is more restricted m scope] ; Gunkel, * Die isr. Literatur ' 
(in Kultur d. Gegenwart, Berlin and Leipzig, 1900); Comill, 
Einleit. in d. AT(from 1891; 6th ed., 1908); Holscher, AancmiscA 
u. Apokryph (Leipzig, 1905). The comprehensive work ed. by 
Kautzsch, with the help of other scholars, Die Heilige Schri/t 
d. AT (1894; 2nd ed. begun in 1908), and his Apokryphen u, 
Pseudepigraphen (1900), are of much utility. In English, we 
have a standard work in Driver’s Introd, to the Literature 
of OT (from 1891) ; for the formation of the Canon, Ryle, 
Canon of the OT (1892) ; and a translation (by B. W. Bacon) of 
Wildeboer, Origin of the Canon of the OT (1895). Excellent 
editions of the Apocalyptic writings have been supplied by 
Charles ; and Swete’s Introd. to ike OT in Greek (1900) ia 
full of exact information as to the relation of the Heb, and Gr. 
Bibles, The present writer’s Bampton Lectures on Inspiration 
(from 1893) may perhaps still be referred to. The reader will 
also naturally consult the Bible Dictionaries and Commentaries 
upon particular books (in the International series, the West* 
minster series, the Century Bible, etc.). 

11, History of NT, 

In two points the history of NT resembles that 
of OT, Both proceeded in the first instance, 
directly or indirectly, from ‘pneumatic’ or in- 
spired men, and yet both were written without 
any idea of founding a sacred book. These char- 
acteristics they have in common. In a single 
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Instance (Apoc. of St. John) the attitude of the 
writer of the NT work is very like that of an OT 
prophet or apocalyptist ; and he describes his book 
Dy the old name as a ‘prophecy.’ But in other 
respects the conditions under which the NT arose 
were different and peculiar. And before going 
further we must try to explain them. 

How the Books of NT came to be written. — 
(1) The Epistles.--(L) Of St, Paul , — The Life of 
Christ had been lived and ended. The funda- 
mental events of the Christian Beligion were all 
past and over. The Christian Church was launched 
on its career ; the late comer Paul had joined the 
original Apostles, and had begun his new and 
adventurous work of planting churches in Gentile 
as well as in Jewish lauds. This work had been 
going on for some years. A whole journey, 
taken up with preaching and church -founding, is 
recorded in the Acts (13^-14^®), but has not left 
behind it any literature that is now extant. 
Another journey had begun and was some way 
advanced—it would be about the year A.D. 51 — 
when a letter was written, followed by a second, 
which are both in our possession (1 and 2 Thess.). 
These two Epistles are the first beginnings of NT. 
It is highly probable that other letters had been 
written by St. Paul before them; occasions for 
letters would be as plentiful on the first journey 
as on the second, and St. Paul was evidently in 
the habit of using these occasions in a perfectly 
easy and natural way. But really the wonder is, 
not that such letters should have perished, but 
that the two of which we have just spoken and 
so many others after them should have survived. 
That they have done so is a measure' of the 
strength of the impression which the person- 
ality of St. Paul made upon his contemporaries. 
It must have been felt from a very early date in 
his career by those among whom he moved, that 
these letters of his were no ordinary compositions, 
but that they well deserved to be prized and 
treasured. As correspondence, they began in the 
way natural to correspondence : the Apostle 
received news of his converts after he had left 
them ; or he bethought himself of something that 
he wished to say but had not said ; or his converts 
wrote to him, asking for guidance in the new 
relations upon which they had entered. These 
were just common incidents of daily life, though 
daily life involved in higher issues than those 
which occupy the mass of mankind. And St. 
Paul himself was no common man. It was not 
for nothing that his previous career should have 
been so eventful ; it was not for nothing that he 
had first persecuted the faith which he came to 
preach ; it was not for nothing that he had under- 
gone the shock of his conversion, and that after 
it he had spent a prolonged time in solitude and 
reflexion ; it was not for nothing that at Damascus, 
Jerusalem, and Antioch he had been at close 
quarters and in active discussion with leading 
spirits of the Christian society, apostles and 
prophets and teachers who were full of the Holy 
Ghost. He himself in marked degree was full of 
the Holy Ghost and of power (1 Co 2^), and the 
effect of this was felt not only in the crises of 
action and life, but in the quieter moments in 
which he took the pen in hand. The consequence 
"was that, even when the occasions which led to 
his writings were, or might seem to be, compara- 
tively trivial, he never treated trivial things in 
a trivial way. Behind all that St. Paul wrote 
there was a vast momentum of character and 
spiritual experience and insight; and all this 
momentum came into play as soon as he put pen 
to paper. Small questions were settled on large 
principles ; and these principles were laid down 
with exceptional clearness and force. And behind 


St. Paul’s writing there was always the whole 
man ; not intellect alone, or character alone, or 
spiritual experience alone, but the three things 
blended and fused together in an unique personality. 

And then it has to be remembered that, when 
we speak of spiiitual experience in the case of St. 
Paul, we are not speaking merely of subjective 
psychological processes ; we are speaking of real 
and mighty influences proceeding from the living 
God. This opens out to us another side of the 
life of the Primitive Church. It is of course only 
in a very relative sense that we speak of even 
St. Paul as ‘unique.’ He in no sense created the 
extraordinary enthusiasm which, we can see, ani- 
mated his churches. We can be sure that he did 
not let them fall below the level that prevailed 
elsewhere ; the Epistles make it clear to us that 
they in no way fell below this level. But the 
movement that we find at work in St. Paul’s 
Churches did not originate with them. It origin- 
ated on what we call the Day of Pentecost, i.e. 
in near proximity to, and under the immediate 
influence of, the Besurrection. The flies were 
kindled in the Mother Church at Jerusalem, and 
in the first great colonies at Antioch and Damascus, 
before they spread to the sphere of the missionary 
labours of St. Paul. It was a contagion, like the 
effect of leaven, that passed from one individual 
Christian to another. The life of the Churches 
was as far as possible removed from a dead and 
humdrum existence. A great wave of enthusiasm, 
which was something more than enthusiasm, swept 
through them all ; or rather, not a single wave 
hut a succession of waves, a succession so sustained 
that it seemed to be continuous. St. Paul himself 
did but share in this. He knew perfectly well 
that whatever endowment he himself possessed 
was not self- generated ; it was not at all that he 
lashed himself up into a state of excitement which 
required extraordinary expression. It was a force 
outside him that seized upon him and would not 
let him go. As in the case of the old prophets, 
the call when it once came to him was irresistible ; 
it was useless to fight against it ; as he himself 
says, a necessity was laid upon him (1 Co 9^®). 
The necessity came from the Spirit of Christ. 
We cannot ao better than study the Epistles of 
St. Paul if we wish to understand what the work- 
ing of the Spirit of Christ was. It is true that 
this working took some forms that to us at the 
present day are apt to seem uncouth (1 Co 12. 14) ; 
they were attended by physical phenomena that 
are apt to seem abnormal. It was to be expected 
that a great movement affecting masses of men 
should affect them in ways corresponding to the 
ideas current at the time. Many modern writers 
speak as though this were the sum of the whole 
matter, and as though we from the lofty platform 
of the discipline of science could afford to look 
down upon these humble phenomena. Humble 
they may be in themselves, but they cannot be 
taken by themselves ; they are so far from being 
the sum of the whole matter that they are only 
as it were the rippling upon the surface of the real 
movement. Look, again we may say, at St. Paul’s 
Epistles. How much is there in them of the 
speaking with tongues, or even of the working of 
miracles, such as the healing of the sick ? These 
things certainly are implied, hut they are behind 
the scenes; and the Epistles of St. Paul have 
enough to occupy us that is not behind the scenes. 
He himself put these phenomena into their right 
place, though he did not under- value them. They 
were just a single, and very partial, expression of 
that mighty force which possessed his whole soul 
and being. If we look at the Epistles with insight 
and discrimination and with a sense of the true 
proportions of things, we shall have no difficulty 
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in seeing where this force really breaks out in the 
main stream of its volcanic working. There are 
certain Epistles that we instinctively call the 
* Great Epistles’; we call them so because the 
inspiration of which we are speaking is so visibly 
and unmistakably strong in them. But to form 
an adequate estimate, we must not confine our- 
selves to just so much as we see ; we must take 
the evidence which they supply as to that which 
we do not see. It is to some extent a matter 
of accident — of Divinely-guided accident perhaps, 
but of that which we are in the habit of calling 
accident — what kind of subject-matter the inspira- 
tion has to deal with ; but the same moving force 
is at work in small things as well as great. For 
instance, it would be natural enough to say that 
there was less of inspiration in 1 Co 5-8. 12. 14. 16, 
or even in 9-11, than there is in chs. 1-4. 13. 15; 
but it is not exactly that there is less inspiration ; 
it is the same inspiration at work all the time; 
but it is this same inspiration dealing with lower 
things. 

It is convenient to use the old-fashioned word 
‘inspiration.’ It may well be questioned whether 
there is any other that better expresses the facts. 
We mean by it the evidence of indwelling Deity 
in man. We no longer suppose that this indwell- 
ing Deity imparts mfallibuity to every chance 
utterance relating to external nature or man. 
Really, from the modern point of view, it is hardly 
infallibility of any sort for which we are looking. 
The Divine impulse and the human expression are 
so inextricably mixed together that we can rarely, I 
if ever, arrive at that which could be called in- i 
fallible in the strict sense. But, after all, the idea 
of infallibility is only a notion of the head ; and 
these head-notions have come to be at a discount. 
So, although the search for infallibility is weaker i 
than it was, we should by no means say the same 
of the search for the Divine. It is the presence of 
this that we look for in the Epistles of St. Paul, 
and that we find in such abundant measure. And 
even the modern man, when he has found it, goes 
on his way rejoicing, like one that findeth goodly 
pearls. 

It may be objected that this view of inspiration 
is vague in comparison with the old idea. That 
is just its merit. The old idea was definite enough, 
but it did not correspond with the facts. The 
new idea leaves room for a width and depth of 
meaning that is not, ail of it, expressible in 
language. We can see something of the working 
of inspiration, and we can see something of its 
results. In the case of St. Paul these appear in 
his singular wisdom in the management of men, 
in his strong and clear grasp of a new type of 
character, in his deep insight into the attributes 
and will of God and His providential dealings 
with mankind. 

The letters of St. Paul, as we have seen, from 
an early date made a great impression on those to 
whom they were addressed; and this impression 
soon spread to enemies as well as friends (2 Co 10^®). 
This encouraged the Apostle to make a more 
extended use of the letter form as a vehicle for 
instruction. Some of his letters, like the Epp. 
to Romans and Ephesians, expand into regular 
treatises. They cover a large area of the wide 
field of Christian teaching. And yet they are 
still at bottom essentially letters (Deissmann, 
ZiM vom Osten, pp. 165-167); in each case the 
Apostle has definite recipients before his mind. 
If this is less marked in the case of Eph. than 
elsewhere, the reason is that it was in the first 
instance a circular letter addressed to several 
Churches at once. 

Of late years attention has been called (especially 
by Deissmann) to the fact that there existed in 


antiquity, and especially about the Christian era, 
two^ distinct types of letters : the ordinary letter, 
arising naturally out of given conditions and 
addressed to definite persons, and the ‘epistle,’ 
which was a more formal composition intended fox 
a wider public, though for literary reasons couched 
in the form of an open letter. The consciousness 
of the existence of this species of composition may 
have had some slight influence upon St. Paul, and 
still more perhaps upon some other Christian 
leaders ; but the weightier contents of some of the 
Epp. grew spontaneously out of the circumstances 
of the case, and were a natural development of his 
own work by an original and unconventional 
mind. 

We have assumed above the genuineness of all the Epistles 
that bear the name of St. Paul. This is in accordance with the 
deliberate opinion of the present writer. At the same time, it 
would not be right to disguise the fact that the genuineness 
of some at least of the Epistles is questioned, and that it does 
in fact stand upon a different footing in some cases and in 
others. We may really mark off descending grades of clearness 
and certainty. Putting aside the extravagant views of certain 
Swiss and Dutch critics, who would reject the whole body of 
Pauline Epp., but whose doubts have met with no support 
from the best authorities, and may now be regarded as 
definitely silenced, there would be a first class of seven Epp. 
which maybe set aside as practically certain (1 Thess., Rom., 
Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Phil., Philem.). To these may safely be 
added 2 Thess and Col., which are indeed questioned, but on 
very insufficient grounds. There is more reason, but still (as 
it seems to us) insufficient reason, for hesitation as to Eph. ; and 
perhaps a little more again as to the three so-called Pastoral 
Epp., 1 and 2 Tim., Titus. 

(ii.) Ot/ier ZpMes,— The Epistles of St. Paul 
are the typical and primary example of the epis- 
tolary literature of NT. But a further group of 
writings of a similar character has come down 
to us: Ep. to Hebrews as an outlying member 
of the Pauline collection, not by St. Paul him- 
self, but by a writer of a kindred spirit, a near 
ally or (less probably) a direct disciple ; and be- 
sides this the seven so-called ‘Catholic Epistles.’ 
All these writings follow as it were in the wake of 
St. Paul. He gave the impulse which led to their 
composition, and to a considerable extent deter- 
mined their form. It is possible enough that, even 
though St. Paul had never lived or had never 
written, the force of circumstances would have 
brought into being a genus scribendi correspond- 
ing more or less to our present Epistles ; but the 
dominating personality of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, and the reputation which his letters so 
quickly gained (2 Co 10^®), gave both a stimulus 
and a model for imitation. The Ep. to Hebrews 
is indeed a letter (13^^'^®), hut it partakes more 
of the character of another class of writing that 
we have not yet mentioned, the philosophical 
diatribe (Deissmann, op. cit, p. 171). This is 
rightly described as the first work of Christian 
literature in the technical sense. St, Paul was 
not naturally a writer, but a man of thought and 
action who was driven into writing ; the author of 
Ep. to Hebrews was a practised stylist, we may 
bmieve with some literary experience behind him, 
who instinctively cast his ideas and exhortations 
into a rhetorical form. Something of the same 
kind, though with less highly developed rhetoric^ 
attaches to the greater Catholic Epistles — 1 Pet., 
1 Jn., James. We may see this at once from the 
wide and vague address of the two that have 
addresses ; 1 Pet. is destined for * the elect who 
are sojourners of the Dispersion’ in the more 
northerly provinces of Asia Minor ; James ‘ to the 
twelve tribes which are of the Dispersion.’ Per- 
haps in the first case a few copies may have been 
sent to some of the leading churches, hut in the 
second case the address would amount to little 
more than a formula for publication; we may 
suppose that copies would be given to strangers 
who happened to be in the neighbourhood of the 
Apostle, and that would be all. 1 Jn. has no 


epistolary matter or any indication that it is 
intended for a particular class of readers, beyond 
the use of the second pers. plur. ; and so it comes 
nearer still to the diatribe. When this is said, 
it is not Intended that the writer deliberately 
adopted the diatribe form, but only that the 
existence of this class of literature helped un- 
consciously to shape the expression of his ideas. 

2 and 3 Jn, are genuine letters on a small scale. 

2 Pet. and Jude are both rather artificial com- 
positions, which appear to have taken shape at no 
great distance from each other. 

1 Pet. is not only modelled in general outline 
upon the Pauline Epp., hut it also borrows directly 
from some of these [e.g. Kom., Eph.)m parts of 
its substance ; and James may be said to have 
been produced by echoes of the Pauline teaching. 
But it by no means follows that this amount of 
derivativeness prevents the Epp. from possessing 
a high spiritual value. James supplies a judicious 
corrective for exaggerations of Pauline doctrine, 
and its moral teaching is at once elevated, simple, 
and sincere, 1 Pet. deals with profounder prob- 
lems in a profounder spirit, and is at the same 
time a good example of the principles on which 
the Church was administered by its leaders. We 
must reckon with the possibility that something 
of the form of this Epistle is due to Silvanus, 
whom the Apostle used as his amanuensis (cf. 
Milligan, Thess. p. 125 f.). 1 Jn, in like manner 
is a fit pendant to the Fourth Gospel, and comes 
with all the impressive weight of the personality 
of its author. The two smaller Epp., while they 
reflect definite local conditions, are also evidently 
the work of one accustomed to wield power, and 
accustomed to take thought for the spiritual wel- 
fare of those whom he governs. 

Ep. to Heb. ig anonymous : the question both as to its author- 
ship and as to the community to which it was addressed is 
intricate and difficult to bring to a clear conclusion ; there is no 
agreement, and hardly even a tendency to agreement, at the 
present time. Yet the attestation of the Ep. is very early 
(Clem. Rom.) ; and its value and interpretation are not much 
affected by the points in dispute. There is equally early proof 
of the existence of Ep. of James ; and 1 Pet. and 1 Jn. are also 
very well attested. 2 and 3 Jn. really do not need attestation 
any more than Philem., and they go with 1 Jn. as Philem. goes 
with Col. 2 Pet. appears to belong to the group of pseudepi- 
g^raphic writings that bear the name of St. Peter (along with 
Gosp. , Apoc. , and Preaching of Pet.). But that does not prevent 
it from having some good matter (esp. ch. 1 and 38-18). Beyond 
some impressiveness of common Christian background there is 
not much that is distinctive in Jude, and the circumstances of 
its origin must remain vague. There are no better candidates 
than the traditional authors for the ownership of 1 Pet., Ja., 
1, 2, 8 Jn. The last group at least may be ascribed with con- 
fidence to the Ephesian Presbyter John, whether or not he is to 
be identified with the Apostle the son of Zebedee. There are, 
however, some few questions which arise as to 1 Pet. and Ja. 
which with our present knowledge we are not in a position to 
answer. 

LiTBRArmiB.— As to Hebrews, the main bifurcation of views 
is between Barnabas (Tert. and perhaps Roman tradition) as 
author and some limited congregation in Rome as address, and 
authorship mediately Pauline (through Lk, or Clement [Clem. 
Alex., Orig.]) and some community in Palestine. Apollos was a 
guess of Luther’s. Novel and interesting suggestions have 
been made by Harnack, ZNTW (1900), and Ramsay, Luke the 
Physician (1908), p. 301 ff . The most thorough and satisfactory 
discussion of 1 and 2 Pet. is by F. H, Chase in Hastings’ 
DR iii. 779 ; but for the possible share of Silvanus in the com- 
position of the first Ep., see G. Milligan, Thess. (1908) p. 126 f. 

(2) The Gospels and Acts . — We have seen in 
what an incidental and spontaneous manner the 
epistolary portion of NT arose and grew to con- 
siderable dimensions. The Gospels are a class 
of writings peculiar to Christianity. To under- 
stand them we must consider how they too arose. 
For the first years after the Lord’s Kesurrection 
there was no need or demand for writings of any 
kind. All this time the Church was living in the 
expectation of its Master’s speedy return. It was 
an attitude of hope, looking upwards for the sign 
of the Son of Man in the heavens. Only by 
degrees did the intensex hope begin to subside. 


Meantime there can be little doubt that individual 
Christians, the disciples in Galilee and Jerusalem 
with the women and the relatives of the Lord, 
would compare notes with each other, with greater 
or less activity of intercourse according to the 
degree in which they were thrown together. But 
very few of the disciples will have had any sort of 
literary habits, and there would still be no idea of 
writing. If we go, not by any external chronology, 
hut by the quality and character of what was 
written, we should probably not be wrong if we 
were to say that the first two chapters of St. Luke 
are the oldest evangelical fragment or document 
of NT, They are m any case the most archaic 
thing in the whole volume. In these chapters 
it might be said that Christianity was not yet out 
of its Jewish swaddling-clothes ; the Benedictus, 

' for example, is composed entirely from the stand- 
point of the Jewish expectation and not of the 
i Christian fulfilment. But whoever first set them 
down in writing, — and this very archaic character 
compels us to believe that they were written,— 
they were in any case not at once published. They 
were written to satisfy the interest of a small and 
private circle; and they must for a number of 
years have been confined to that circle. Not until 
St. Luke came across them were they in the way 
towards anything like publication. 

The first two chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
seem to have been in a similar position. They too 
appear to represent the tradition of a small circle, 
for a considerable time kept to itself. It is natural 
to think of this tradition as further removed from 
the facts than in the case of St. Luke. There are 
not the same guarantees of early date, and there 
is more reason to suspect the influence on the 
narrative of parallel situations in OT. At the 
same time we must not fail to notice the conver- 
gence of these two traditions, otherwise so indepen- 
dent, upon the Virgin Birth and the Birth at 
Bethlehem. 

And yet these opening chapters of the two 
Gospels stand very much by themselves. They 
are altogether apart from the main stream of 
tradition current in the Churches. This was con- 
cerned, as we might naturally expect it to be 
concerned, with that part of our Lord’s career 
which was lived directly under the public eye, and 
of which there were a number of living witnesses. 
Yet these witnesses, for reasons which have been 
explained, did not at first begin hj setting down 
their recollections in writing. They doubtless 
made use of them in their own preaching, and 
they also handed them on to others who would 
utilize them in the same way. But the motive at 
work at first was not what we should call historical 
or biographical. It was exactly expressed by the 
peculiar word ‘Gospel.’ This was practically a 
coinage of the first Christians, sanctioned by, or 
even perhaps originating with, our Lord Himself, 
to express the message of hope and ^ salvation 
addressed to a disheartened and despairing world. 
The ground of hope and salvation centred mainly 
in the Life and Death and Eesurrection of J esus 
Christ Himself. And therefore the earliest preach- 
ing was in its main contents a preaching of these 
things, in part a narration and description of 
them as facts, and in part an enlarging upon 
their profound significance in the spiritual sphere. 
This second aspect of ‘ the Gospel ’ is what meets 
us most frequently in the Epistles of St. Paul. 
But the other aspect is there implied if not ex- 
pressed. We have specimens of it in important 
passages like 1 Co ip-as 151-8^ Such narratives 
must have entered largely into the irapMa-eLs 
of which we have repeated mention (1 Co IP- 23 
2 Th 2^® 3®). But in its urgent expectation of 
the Second Coming the Church did not at first 
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lay great stress on these historical facts. It pre- 
supposed them always, and it was fully assured of 
them as facts ; hut it was so well assured of them 
that it did not find it necessary to be constantly 
reminding itself about them. Its treasure was, 
where its heart was, in the heavens ; it was more 
intent upon the future than upon the past, even 
such a past. 

The impulse to the setting forth of the historical 
side of the Gospel came through the work of 
missions. On this side it soon proved necessary 
to supplement the oral teaching of St. Paul and 
the other missionaries. Especially was this the 
case in the newly-founded Gentile communities. 
These, we must remember, had to be built up from 
the very first. Th^ had a great many elementary 
lessons to learn. Even the Jews, with the OT in 
their hands, had much to learn. They had to take 
in and to assimilate all the new teaching by which 
Christianity was distinguished from Judaism. 
The earliest Evangelical document of which we 
have any trace (except perhaps Lk I. 2) — the 
earliest Evangelical document that was in any 
strict sense a possession of the whole Church — ^waa 
the little book, corresponding to the common 
matter of Mt., Lk. (see p. 676 below), which 
scholars are now in the habit of calling Q, and 
which used (as the present writer believes, rightly) 
to be identified with the Matthsean Logia men- ! 
tioned by Papias (Eus. EE iii. 39). We describe i 
this work as intended for the whole Church, ! 
because there was certainly no circumscribing ! 
line beyond which it was not intended to travel, I 
though the writer probably had in his mind 
Palestine and the Nearer East, i.e. that part of 
the East that was nearer to himself. The leading 
purpose of this little book appears to have been to 
set before its readers (the new converts in the 
different Churches) some account of the Christian 
ideal, the character and mode of life expected of 
them as Christians. It was felt that this could 
be best done by collecting together a number of 
typical sayings and discourses — i.e. shorter and 
longer sayings — of Christ. There was no idea of 
writing a biogr^hy, and not even in this case 
of composing a ‘ Gospel * (or full statement of the 
redeeming acts of Christ), but only a brief exemplar 
to set before the eyes and minds of converts. 

Valuable as this was, it was sure not to satisfy 
for long the needs of Christians. It contained 
only a small part of the Gospel, and what they 
wanted was the whole Go^el. As time went on, 
and the expectation of Christ’s Second Coming 
became weaker, Christians were thrmvn back upon 
themselves. They felt that they had time to 
reflect, and they began to reflect, upon the grounds 
of the faith that was in them. They had had these 
grounds ‘ placarded before their eyes ’ (Gal 3^) by 
a number of preachers, including the greatest. 
But they were, so to speak, ‘written on water.’ 
They made their impression, but they were soon 
forgotten, and there was no guarantee of their 
permanence. It was the consideration of this 
state of things which impelled the Christians at 
Kome who surrounded St. Peter in the last days 
before his death to apply to his secretary, St. Mark, 
to rescue from oblivion the substance of the teach- 
ing they had had from him. St. Mark complied 
with their request, taking this teaching of St. 
Peter’s as the nucleus of his work, but expanding 
it from materials which came to his knowledge in 
other ways. So arose the first complete Gospel. 

When once this Gospel was given to the world, 
nothing could be more natural than that it should 
supply a pattern for others. It met (as we say) ‘ a 
felt wanv ; and from that time onwards St. Mark’s 
Gospel was taken as at once a pattern and a basis 
of similar compositions. The Gospel that we know 


as St. Matthew’s was just a combination of the 
substance of St. Mark’s Gospel with Q and not a 
large amount of other material added by the editor. 
The portion derived from Q was so important — ex- 
tending probably some way beyond the common 
matter of Alt. and Lk. — that it soon came quite to 
supersede the separate circulation of Q ; the smaller 
work died out, and the larger took over its name ; 
it passed as the work of St. Matthew (a potiori 
parte), though the framework of it was derived 
from St, Mark. In like manner, our present 
Gospel of St. Luke is also a combination of St. 
Mark with Q, hut with a larger proportion of added 
matter from some further source, or sources, to 
which St. Luke alone had access, and to which he 
seems to have attached a special value. 

The Second Gospel, which was the first of the 
three in order of time, was a sketch that we may 
call biographical (though it did not aim, and 
could not have aimed, because of the scantiness 
of the material, at the completeness of a modern 
biography). Still it took a narrative form ; and 
its leading motive was reverence for the historical 
Person of Christ, and the desire to promote a like 
feeling of reverence and faith in others. Like St. 
Mark^ Gospel, St. Matthew’s (with the quali- 
fication mentioned above) was addressed to the 
Church at large. St. Luke’s, on the other hand, 
was written at least in the first instance for the use 
of a particular individual, who appears to have 
stood to the writer in what we should call the rela- 
tion of a ‘patron’ (Lk P**)* The success of this 
first volume, in the accomplishment of its purpose, 
encouraged the Evangelist to add to it another, 
which lies before us under the title of ‘ The Acts of 
the Apostles.’ It is still addressed to the same 
TheophUus, and is written on the same historical 
lines as the Gospel. The Acts, however, can 
hardly have been included in the writer’s original 
plan ; because its opening paragi-aph differs so con- 
siderably from the conclusion of the Gospel (con- 
trast, e.g*, Ac 1® with Lk 24®®) that it seems safe to 
infer that the second volume was of the nature of 
an afterthought. Whether, by the time that he 
came to the end of this second volume, the author 
had conceived the idea of producing a complete 
‘ trilogy ’ is perhaps slightly suggested by the way 
in which the volume closes, but must remain an 
open question. 

The Fourth Gospel is generally held to stand 
rather by itself. It is without doubt the latest of 
the Gospels, and is written with a knowledge of 
the other three. At the same time it is not, like 
the First and Third, a compilation from materials 
already existing. On the view taken in this article, 
it is a retrospect by a writer of commanding posi- 
tion and authority, presupposing what has been 
already done, but adding to it from the stores of 
his own experience and reflexion. In some points 
— none of a fundamental character-— it corrects the 
work of predecessors ; on other points it supple- 
ments their statements ; but, most of all, it rein- 
forces and deepens the impression which they had 
left on the most central topic of Christian teach- 
ing. It is a mistake to suppose that the Fourth 
(Gospel is essentially different in character and pur- 
ose from the other three. When St. Mark heads 
is work, ‘The beginning of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God,’ he is virtually saying the 
same thing as when St. John says, ‘ These things 
(or signs) are written that ye may believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and that be- 
lieving ye may have life in his name’ (Jn 20®^). 
This declaration of his purpose by St. John is only 
an emphatic expansion of the claim that his work 
too is a ‘Gospel,’ i.e. a message and assurance 
from above of life and salvation through Jesus 
Christ. It is not a mere biography, like the 
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ordinary secular biographies; it does not aim at 
any completeness as a record of events or teaching. 
More than any of his fellows, the Fourth Evangelist 
concentrates himself upon the proof that Jesus 
Christ was all that Christians supposed Him to be. 
Incidentally he sets right some few things that 
had been ‘ forgotten or misdelivered ’ ; he fills up 
some gaps, like the great gap which omitted all or 
nearly all that had b^een done in Judsea. But the 
great thing that the Fourth Evangelist did and 
aimed at doing was to re-affirm, with the conscious- 
ness of first-hand knowledge and conviction, the 
faith of the Church in its Lord and Master. 

In asserting thus much of the Fourth Gospel, we 
do not assert that its author was raised above all 
possibilities of human error ; we do not even assert 
that this very concentration of aim may not have 
had some prejudicial effect upon his narrative, con- 
sidered simply as a narrative. What we do contend 
for is that the conviction to which he gives expres- 
sion is the honest and first-hand conviction of one 
who had unique opportunities of basing his belief 
on fact. 

The views implied above as to the origin and character of the 
fLi‘st three or ‘ Synoptic ’ Gospels are substantially those which 
are held at the present time by a majority of scholars. It is 
very generally agreed that our present First and Third Gospels 
rest upon previously existing documents. One of these docu- 
ments is neither more nor less than our present Gospel of St. 
Mark. A second may be approximately reconstructed from 
the common matter of St. Matthew and St. Luke which is not 
found in St. Mark, with the addition perhaps of some portions 
of St. Matthew to which there are no parallels in St. Luke, the 
latter writer having been compelled by lack of space to omit 
them. It is conceivable, though less probable, that there may 
be a few sections peculiar to St. Luke which also originally 
belonged to this document. But, in our opinion, this peculiar 
matter is better referred to some special source or sources to 
which St. Luke alone had access. The present writer fully believes 
that the two important extracts from the work of Papias pre- 
served by Eusebius relate, the one to our extant Gospel of St. 
Mark, and the other to the second document disclosed by 
criticism which in the extract is referred to the Apostle 
Matthew. He believes that the authority quoted for these 
statements is none other than the writer of the Fourth Gospel, 
the John who played such a leading part at Ephesus towards 
the end of the 1st century a.d. He would observe that the 
statements made bear a great stamp of verisimilitude, just 
because they are so little obvious and not at all such as could 
be inferred from a superficial study of the Gospels. The state- 
ment about St. Mark in particular points to criticisms upon 
that Gospel (especially as to its want of completeness and 
chronological order) that we can understand being made at an 
early stage in the history of the Gospel, and by no means so 
well later. It is interesting to note the calm matter-of-fact way 
in which the Fourth Evangelist (if it were really he) speaks of 
his predecessors’ work ; and we believe that it throws a welcome 
light upon the composition of his own Gospel. The tradition, 
for which we are ultimately indebted to Clement of Alexandria 
(Eus. HEy\. 14), that the Fourth Evangelist, while he was satis- 
fied with the treatment of the more external facts in the other 
Gospels, himself sat down to compose a * spiritual gospel,’ seems 
to US to describe the real course of things better than any of the 
conjectures of modern scholars. It is to us rather an open 
question whether John of Ephesus is to be identified with John 
the son of Zebedee, though we lean to the probability that he 
was. In any case we have litcle doubt that he had been a per- 
sonal disciple and follower of our Lord, though a youthful one. 

(3) ^ The Apocalypse of St, John and other 
Writings , — Only one more work remains to be 
considered of those included in our present Canon. 
This is the Apocalypse of St. John, which holds a 
similar place in NT to that which the Book of 
Daniel holds in OT. We have already pointed out 
that the author throughout describes his own book 
as ‘a prophecy,’ in the same sense in which that 
word is used in OT. It corresponds, however, 
rather to the later type of prophecy as it is seen 
in the apocalypses, than to that of the older pro- 
phets. The writer is not less certain than any of 
the older prophets that what he writes was put 
into his mind by God, We shall try to estimate 
the significance of this later ; but in the meantime 
it should be noted that, in spite of this confident 
claim, it was not until the fourth centu^ that this 
book definitely secured its place in the Canon. 

The formation of the Canon, and discrimination 
of the books which were, or were not, to be in- 


cluded in it belong rather to the next article It 
will be seen there how, first, the Epistles of St. 
Paul, and then the Gospels, came to be collected ; 
bow they were then read for edification in the 
churches, and how by degrees they acquired a 
character for sanctity which ended by placing 
them upon the same footing with OT. There was 
not at first a clear dividing line at which the books 
belonging to the NT were complete, and beyond 
which no others could be admitted. The fixing of 
any such line was a retrospective act of the Church, 
reflecting upon the books which lay before it. 
And the process by which it did this was spread 
over a long time, and was hardly matured until 
the end of the 4th century— -if it can even then be 
said to have been matured, when the process by 
which the ultimate decision was arrived at was 
rather one of ripening instinct and the natural 
gravitation of events than anything like the appli- 
cation of exhaustive criticism. 

A sharp line does not separate the writers who 
fall just within the Canon from those who fall just 
outside it. As the writer of Wisdom and the son 
of Sirach, while they draw a distinction between 
their own writings and the older Scriptures, yet 
appear to claim for themselves a lower degree of 
inspiration (see the writer’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 
259-262), so also can we trace in Clement of Rome 
and Ignatius something at once of the same kind of 
distinction and the same kind of claim. And just 
as we found the MSS of the LXX adding freely to 
the Canonical Books whatever seemed to them to 
make for edification, so also do the oldest MSS of 
NT add works that properly belong to the suh- 
Apostolic age to those which are products of the 
Apostolic. And yet, as we have seen the con- 
sciousness grow up that the prophetic inspiration 
gradually exhausted itself, so also we observe a 
tendency^ to locate the higher activity of the Holy 
Spirit within a definite period, which is more and 
more identified with that of the Apostles. And 
the very claim on the part of the Montanists to 
possess within their own body a continued opera- 
tion of the old gifts only led, by way of reaction, to 
a stronger delimitation of the privileged area and a 
clearer rejection of all that fell outside it. It took 
something like a century of gradual but imper- 
ceptible development to harden the conception of 
the NT Canon ; and then it took about two centuries 
more to determine finally the number of books that 
were to be included in it, 

III. The Permanent Significance of the 
Canon of OT and NT, 

By the end of the 4th cent., broadly speak- 
ing, the Christian Church was in possession of a 
complete Bible. Even then we must not speak too 
absolutely, because the Syriac Canon was not yet 
quite made up. For an oecumenical sanction of 
the existing list we must wait for the Quinisextine 
Council of A.D. 692. But for by far the greater 
part of Christendom the formation of the Canon 
was practically finished by about A.D. 400. From 
that time until the present generation the tradi- 
tional conception of the Canon has been in posses- 
sion of the field. It is only as part of the move- 
ment that is now commonly called Modernism that 
it has been seriously called in question. We shall 
give a typical example of the way in which it is 
now being challenged. 

I. The Modernist challenge. — ^An able member 
of the advanced school, now deceased, in a pam- 
phlet on the Work and Method of so-called New 
Testament Theology, cut at the root of the 
current conception in the following uncompromis- 
ing terms : — 

*If the New Testament writing arose in the course of a 
particular history and are the witnesses and documents of 
that history, then the question at once presents itself to na *, 
Why should our science (i.e. the science of NT Theology) deal 
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precisely with these writings and only with these? The answer 
IS : because they alone belong to the Canon. But that answer 
is not satisfactory. When once we strike out the doctrine of 
inspiration, the dogmatic conception of the Canon can no longer 
be maintained. 

No New Testament writing was born with the predicate 
“canonical.” The proposition “A writing is canonical” only 
means m the first instance that after the fact it was declared to 
be by the leading authorities of the Church between the second 
and fourth centuries — perhaps after all kinds of vacillation in 
their decision. On this subject the history of the Canon is 
sufficiently instructive. 

Whoever then still regards the conception of the Canon as 
valid thereby submits to the authority of the bishops and theo- 
logians of those centuries. Whoever does not acknowledge that 
authority m other matters-— and no evangelical theologian does 
acknowledge it—is only acting logically when he also calls it in 
question here.’ 

It is fair to the writer to add a slight concession 
which he goes on to make ; 

‘No one is therefore called upon to deny that the ancient 
Church, in its New Testament, brought together on the whole 
that which was from a religious point of view the most valuable, 
and on the whole that which was also the oldest and therefore in 
a documentary sense the most important not only of the 
literature that is known to us, but of all that was in circulation 
at the time, and that it formed a collection that is deserving of 
all praise. But this verdict includes the admission that the 
boundary lines between the canonical and the nearest extra- 
canonical literature are at all points altogether fluctuating.* 

In order to follow up the consequences drawn 
from these premisses, it is worth while to quote 
one more paragraph : 

‘ If, then, we are not to embrace the New Testament writings 
under the point of view of “an experience after the fact,” 
which has nothing to do with their original character, they 
must not be considered as canonical, but only as writings that 
appertain to primitive Christianity. . . . The boundary Tine for 
the subject-matter of our science should be drawn at the point 
where a real break begins to appear in the literature. The 
standard for this is naturally not fco be sought in religious 
value.’ * 

This is trenchant and clear enough in all con- 
science. The writer is certainly right in hasing 
his argument upon the abandonment of the idea of 
Inspiration. If that idea is thrown over, the con- 
sequences as he states them really follow. But 
ought we to throw over that idea ? 

Here again it is fair to observe that, when the 
writer speaks of * striking out the idea of inspira- 
tion,’ he probably means the full dogmatic concep- 
tion of verbal inerrancy as it was asserted or 
reasserted in the 16th century. But we have 
already tried to show (p. 57 H) that this was from 
the first an extension, and an undue extension, of 
the original idea. The Christian is not called upon 
to go beyond this idea; and, by adhering to it, 
he keeps within the range of what is strictly 
verifiable. 

2. The reply. — It is true that no book either of 
the New Testament or of the Old ‘ was born with 
the predicate “canonical.”’ But we are prepared 
to maintain that all the books both of OT and NT, 
though no doubt with very considerable differences 
of degree, were born with the qualities which 
caused them to he labelled * canonical ’ ; in other 
words, with the marks that are summed up under 
the name of Inspiration. In sketching the history 
of the two Testaments, we have tried to indicate 
what those marks are. We have tried to show 
how at each point in the history there was a certain 
character impressed upon the literature which in 
due course came to be recognized as mstifying its 
inclusion within the conception of a Sacred Book. 
It may be well for us to go back upon this char- 
acter, and to consider it no longer—or, no longer 
primarily— -in connexion with its place in the his- 
tory, but with reference to its permanent validity 
among the body of Christian ideas and Christian 
doctrines. 

(1) The human aspect of Inspiration. — If we 
were to try to sum up in a single word the common 
property which runs through the whole Bible, and 
which, broadly speaking, may be said to distinguish 

* W. Wrede, liber A'ufgahe u. Methode d. aog. neatest. Theo- 
logte (Gottingen, 1897), p. 11 f. 
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it from other literature of the kind, we might say 
that it consists in the peculiar energy and in- 
tensity of the God-consciousness apparent in the 
writers. A general term like this will perhaps 
best embrace the different modes and degrees in 
which this consciousness manifests itself. It is 
true that in some of the books there is such a 
shading-away of degree that it may be questioned 
whether those particular books are rightly in- 
cluded in the Canon, just as there are so many 
analogous phenomena in some books outside the 
Canon as to raise a doubt whether they are rightly 
excluded from it. It cannot be claimed that the 
judgment of the Jewish and Christian Churches is 
infallible. All we can say is that it is sufficiently 
near for practical purposes. On the whole, posterity 
has conhrmed the original verdict within those 
limits of approximation which usually obtain in 
human affairs. For the purpose of our inquiry we 
take the Canon as it stands. 

From the question of degree we pass to the ques- 
tion of different kinds or modes. We may distin- 
guish the inspiration, or God-consciousness, of the 
prophet, of tne lawgiver, of the psalmist, of the 
wise man, of the apostle or prophet of NT. Of all 
these, as we have said, that of the prophet is per- 
haps the most characteristic. We call it so, not 
because it is essentially higher than other kinds, 
but chiefly because it is more easily recognized and 
described. The God-consciousness of a lawgiver 
like Moses must have been quite as strong and 
quite as penetrating as that of an Isaiah ; but the 
difierence is that, whereas in the case of Isaiah we 
can see the mind of the prophet at work behind 
the word in which the influence of the Holy Spirit 
has found enduring expression, in the case of Moses 
anything so clear and definite as this eludes our 
search, and we have to be content with inferences 
backwards from analo^es for which we have more 
contemporary attestation. We are more fortun- 
ately situated again in the case of the NT apostles. 
There once more we can see the mind of the writer 
at work, and form some conception of the intensity 
with which it works. The chief drawback in the 
case of Psalms or Wisdom Books is the anonymity 
of the writers, which makes the evidence they 
supply comparatively fragmentary and limited. 
Ana yet some of the Psalms can hardly he 
surpassed for depth and intimacy of communion 
with God. 

The characteristic feature in the writing prophets 
is the unwavering confidence with which they 
assume their own commission from God. When 
they speak, the language they use is as though 
God EQmself were speaking through them. We 
repeat that even this language does not proceed 
from a higher level of spiritual experience than 
that of St. Paul. No words either of OT or of NT 
enter into competition with those which we call 
‘words of the Lord.’ We only treat the prophetic 
utterances as typical and as lending themselves 
more easily to analysis and comparison. 

Looking at them in this sense, we observe that 
they do in fact stand alone in religions literature. 
For the assurance with which they are spoken, for 
the coherence and continuity which they present 
spread over a succession of centuries, for beneficence 
of effect upon the religious history of a people, for 
the impressiveness which they still retain as we 
look back upon them, they are practically unique. 

To put all this at its lowest term, to say only 
that the Prophetic Books of OT were books com- 
posed under these psychological conditions, is still 
to claim that they are sui generis. The Christian 
looks back upon them still as he looks back on no 
other books besides. 

Doubtless the view which the prophets took of 
their own calling has in it an element belonging to 
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the time at wMcli they spoke and wrote. Even so, 
that eleinent does in some ways only strengthen 
their claim. It is very doubtful whether the 
experience of modem times will ever supply anew 
examples of such complete concentration of thought 
and aim upon the things of religion. We must 
allow for this utter concentration as an advantage 
which they possessed and which is not likely to 
he possessed again. 

Of all the books which have attempted a psycho- 
logical analysis of the prophetic consciousness, the 
present writer does not know one that grapples with 
the ultimate problem more directly than A. B. 
Davidson’s Old Testament Prophecy (Edinburgh, 
1903). Dr. Davidson asks some searching ques- 
tions ; 

‘ When God spake to a prophet, was the latter conscious of 
two things, namely, of the fact that God was spealdng, and also 
of what He spake ? When the word of God came to him, did 
its being the word of God manifest itself to him in some dis- 
tmctive manner, apart altogether from the contents ? Or rather, 
was not the feeling of the prophet in all probability something 
like our own, — that double kind of feeling which we express by 
saying that any opinion we have is God’s truths . . . The same 
question would arise as to the kind of pressure under which the 
prophet felt himself to be. Did the kind of feeling he had of 
impulse to speak differ from the feeling men still have of impulse 
to utter any pressing truth that lies upon them, such men as 
fervent, rehgious teachers, or lofty, earnest statesmen? And 
when truth suddenly dawned upon the prophet’s mind, which 
formerly he strove unsuccessfully to reach by means of reflexion, 
did the feeling he had at such a moment differ from the feel- 
ing men still have when, oftentimes in peculiarly spontaneous 
frames of mind, difficulties are broken up, and problems solved 
almost involuntarily, which before resisted all conscious and 
direct efforts of the mind?* (pp. dt, p. lllf.). 

We may pause for a moment to remark that, 
when a modern writer or speaker in order to 
strengthen an asseveration describes it as ‘God’s 
truth,’ he is probably influenced by the traditional 
estimate of the Bible, and means that what he is 
saying is as true as if it were written in the Bible ; 
in other words, it corresponds to the highest con- 
ception that he has of truth. 

There is no reason to deprecate these modem 
analogies. In the effort to enter into the mental 
state of the prophets, we can but start from the 
nearest experience of our own ; and the cases de- 
scribed are the nearest to which we have access. 
They bear the same kind of relation to our modern 
habits of thought as the language used by the 
prophets bears to theirs. We have seen that there 
was an element in their presuppositions which is 
wanting or much feebler in our own. That element 
really fits into their place in history ; it is part and 
parcel of their whole conception of God and the 
world, and in particular of the relation of the 
Divine call to themselves. The main question that 
we have still to ask is, how far this conc^tion of 
theirs was in agreement with the facts. But that 
carries us on to the next subject of our inquiry, the 
estimate of the prophetic message (as typical of the 
whole Biblical revelation) when it is seen from the 
side of God rather than of man. 

^ (2) The Divine aspect of Inspiration, — The ques- 
tion that we now proceed to amounts to saying, 
Were the prophets, and the other Biblical writers 
represented by them, justified in the claim they 
make to speak for God, to use the kind of language 
that naturally issues from special communion with 
Him ? Granting that this language was from their 
point of view wholly sincere, does it appear to be 
warranted when it is regarded from the other side 
—the side of God’s providential ordering of the 
world and of history ? We shall apply two criteria : 

(a) Is it a credible mode of statement that God has 
held this kind of communication with man ? and 

(b) Does the Bible in particular commend itself as 
embodying such communication? Taking as a 
concise expression of the Biblical theory the famous 
passage He ‘God, having of old time spoken 
unto the fathers in the prophets by divers portions 


and in divers manners, hath at the end of these 
days spoken unto ns in his Son,’ can that still be 
accepted as a reasonable description from the 
double point of view that has just been stated ? 

(a) The question is whether, allowing for the 
naive and simple language of primitive times, the 
idea of God speaking to man and through man still 
expresses a substantial truth. Given a spiritual 
interpretation of the universe, assuming that 
behind the world of phenomena there is a supreme 
Spirit which has brought it into being, there has 
been a wide-spread belief that this Spirit desires to 
be known, and has caused itself to be known, by 
the most intelligent of its own creatures. It is a 
modem expression of this belief when the poet 
says: 

* Speak bo Hun thou for He hears, and Spirit with spirit can 
meet— 

Closer is He than breathing:, and nearer than hands and 
feet.’ 

The whole idea of Spirit ‘ speaking to ’ spirit is, of 
course, metaphor ; the operations of spirit cannot 
be described otherwise. But if we think of the 
spirit of man as personal, and if we are obliged to 
invest the Spirit of God with personal attributes, 
then it must be allowed that the wide-spread belief 
to which we have referred harmonizes with the rest 
of our conception of the relation of God to man. 

Bub if we are to suppose that God has ‘ spoken 
to ’ man, how should He speak ? How should Spirit 
speak to spirit ? Surely it is very credible that the 
method of communication chosen might well be 
through the influence of the higher Spirit upon the 
lower, not in equal degree upon all individuals but 
pre-eminently upon some. That is the way in 
which the Bible appears to describe the relation of 
God to man; and, simple as the language is, it 
seems very difficult to improve upon it. Science 
does not as yet seem capable of describing the facts 
of the case in more appropriate terms. 

(^>) But then we have also to ask whether the 
Biblical revelation, as we call it, is of such a kind 
as to approve itself to us as rational beings. As 
the course of it is now unrolled before us according 
to critical views (so far as they can be justified) of 
OT and NT history, there certainly does seem to 
be a broad correspondence between this department 
and other departments of God’s dealings with His 
creatures. The history of the inorganic universe 
presents what we call a process of evolution ; the 
history of life on the earth up to the advent of man 
is also expressed in terms of evolution ; man him- 
self as a social being has developed in accordance 
with ascertainable laws; and when we come to 
consider him as a religious being, we find again 
that his career has been on the whole one of gradual 
and progressive advance. At the present stage of 
our knowledge and apprehension all this appears 
to be homogeneous and consistent. The different 
parts of the Divine economy tell the same kind of 
story. The Christian faith, as its data lie before 
ns in the Bible, seems, naturally and without 
forcing, so to fall into its place in relation to the 
rest of the development as to furnish it with its 
fitting completion or crown. Everything may not 
as yet have been worked out to our fufl satisfac- 
tion ; but it seems in a fair way to be, and there 
are at least no valid grounds for supposing that 
any other mode of statement of the culminating 
stages of religious history will be established in 
preference to it. This seems to be as good verifica- 
tion as we can expect to have. 

If we look steadily at the contents of the Bible 
from this point of view of ‘ an increasing purpose,’ 
they seem quite worthy to have come from God, 
If we take tSem as a revelation of what God Himself 
is and of the method of His dealings with mankind, 
and if we bear in mind that this revelation has 
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been gradual and progressive, it is difficult to con- 
ceive one that could have been better or more com- 
pletely congruous with the expansion of human 
thought as a whole. There is impressed upon the 
v^uritings which make up the Bible a breadth and 
variety, an intensity and purity of religious life, 
that are without parallel in any other literature in 
the world. That is the fact which we seek to ex- 
press in the doctrine of Inspiration. We know no 
other explanation for it than a special action of the 
Spirit of God. That may well be a way of speak- 
ing that is relative and imperfect. The fioly Spirit 
is not bound. It is not confined to any one channel. 
It permeates all forms of life, one after this manner 
and another after that. It is the same Spirit, 
though there are diversities of working. These 
diversities, or the names that we give them, are 
relative to our human apprehension, which cannot 
help classifying and defining. It cannot help ob- 
serving what it calls 'degrees’ and 'kinds’ of 
operation. And this particular kind of operation 
that we see in the Bible is at once the highest and 
the most powerful that we know. It is a move- 
ment of the Divine Spirit through a long succession 
of human spirits, a movement which the poetic 
imagination of the Biblical writers themselves com- 
pared to the wind. And for us too that old illus- 
tration has acquired a new point. We understand 
more now of the nature of wind, and the analogy 
becomes all the more forcible. We think of a 
current of air, drawing in from the wide seas, 
charged with fresh supplies of ozone and all the 
other chemical constituents that vitalize and 
strengthen the activities of heart and brain. Such 
a vitalizing, such a strengthening, was that gift of 
God which we call Inspiration. We see the results ; 
we can only imagine the process, and express it in 
the tongue of the children of men. 

3 , Correction of older views. — The progress of 
knowledge is process in accuracy of description 
and definition. There are certain fundamental 
thoughts, wide-spread in space and time, going back 
to remote antiquity, and common to many races of 
men. The idea of an inspired and sacred Book is 
one of these thoughts. The common name ‘in- 
spiration’ covers all its varied meaning; just as the 
common name ‘ God ’ covers a whole gamut of con- 
ceptions from lowest to highest. As time has gone 
on, the conception of God has been sifted and 
purified, and a like process must take place with 
the idea of Inspiration. It is certainly not to be 
denied or rejected ; but it must be brought into 
closer correspondence with the facts. 

Necessarily at first the idea was vague, figura- 
tive, and (if we must call it so) crude. To the 
prophet Ezekiel there is given a roll of a book 
which he is commanded to eat (Ezk 2®-3®). This is 
a very concrete and symbolic way of saying that 
he must absorb into himself a message which he is 
charged to deliver. In that period ‘ between the 
Testaments,’ when the idea of an inspired book 
definitely crystallized, the attributes that most 
stood out were those of authority and infallibility. 
A book that came from God must needs be in all 
respects authoritative and infallible. It was an 
instinctive rather than a reasoned idea; but so 
instinctive and so natural that it held sway more 
or less completely for about twenty centuries. But 
in the course of last century it came gradually to 
be seen that this conception does not hold good. 
There are certainly some ways — many ways — in 
which the^ Bible is not infallible, and therefore not 
in the strict sense authoritative. More and more 
the authority of the Bible has come to be restricted 
to the spheres of ethics and religion. But more 
and more it is coming to be seen that, even within 
these spheres, allowance must be made for differ- 
ence of times. All expression, even the most 


perfect in its kind, is necessarily conditioned by 
the sum-total of the body of thought of the period 
to which it belongs ; and it has to be translated 
into the corresponding language of each succeeding 
period. It is impossible simply to transfer, m 
crude blocks without change, the thought of one 
age into another. From this point of view we do 
not so naturally look at things under the category 
of authority. It might he said that, in place of 
the category of authority, we think rather of the 
process of assimilation. The main question for us 
m these days is how much we can assimilate of the 
Bible. And when we speak of assimilation, we 
mean an act of the whole man, intellect, emotions, 
and will. That is the great problem before us. 
The working out of it is for us as the breath of 
life. And the material that the Bible supplies to 
us is as rich and as abundant as ever it was in the 
ages of most implicit and unquestioning faith. Our 
questions are not — or at least ought not to he— the 
questions of doubt, but only the throes and efforts 
of a more scientific, i.e. of a more accurate, 
apprehension. 

Literature. — The books of which the writer has made most 
use in the second half of this article are Deissmann, Licht vom 
Osten (Tubingen, 1908) ; Heinrici, Der lUter. CharaJcter d. neu- 
test. Schnften (Leipzig, 1908). A. B. Davidson’s posthumouE 
OT Prophecy (Edinburgh, 1903), from which some interesting 
extracts have been made, suffers as a whole from the fact that 
it consists of lectures spread over a considerable period of time, 
and all parts of it are not equally critical. Many other books 
might have been used : e.g. the Einleitungen of Julicher, 
Weiss, Zahn, and Barth, Julicher’s ‘ Religion Jesu ' (in Kidtur 
d. Gegenwarty i. Abt. 4), and tracts on Die Entstehung d. NT, 
by H. J. Holtzmann (1904), C. Clemen (1906), W. Wrede 
(1907). But the subject is one that the writer has had before 
his mind ever since he wrote his Oracles of God (1889) and 
Bampton Lectures on Inspiration (1893), and he thought it 
better to state independently the views at which he has himself 
arrived. W. SandaY. 
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Introduction . — Libraries might he filled with the 
literature to which the little book which we call 
the Bible or ‘ the Book ’ has given rise, and every 
day witnesses some new contribution to it. But 
no one as yet has made a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the influence which it has exerted upon the 
Christian Church and the life of Christian peoples 
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as a whole. For a long time no such question was 
felt to arise. Attention was confined to the theo- 
logical teaching on the Bible in the Church, and 
then to the history of exposition, the Text and 
the Versions. One or two special problems were 
also discussed. Strictly speaking, the only com- 
prehensive treatment of the subject is M. I^ahler's 
Gesch, der Bibel in ihrer Wirkung auf die Kirche^ 
ein Vorschlag, 1902, further developed as a con- 
tribution towards the establishing of the authority 
of Holy Scripture in Dogmatis^e Zeitfragen^ (i. 
Zur Bihelfrage^ 1907, pp. 266-435). What Kahler 
sets forth in a general way, and with the definite 
theological purpose of showing the significance of 
the Bible for the Church (‘testimonium Spiritus 
Sanctiinecclesia’), needs to be worked out in detail 
and from a purely historical standpoint. The 
author of this article hopes to do this ; but there is 
much prelimina^ work to be done, and the follow- 
ing sketch may induce some one to take it in hand. 

The best method would be to trace the Bible in 
the Christian Church down through the centuries 
and give an account of its history. But in the 
narrow limits to which this article must be con- 
fined, the manifold effects produced by the Bible 
will come to light more clearly if we deal with 
each sphere separately. It must be added that the 
ordinary division of Church History into ancient 
(to 600), mediaeval (to the Reformation), and 
modem does not by any means correspond to the 
separate lines which we have to follow. It is true 
that the Reformation is an important factor in all 
that is concerned with the effect of the Bible on 
piety, and perhaps also on public life. But it was 
not till the time of the ‘Enlightenment’ (about 
1750) that the learned investigation of the Bible 
altered the methods which it had followed from 
the first. While our divisions, therefore, must 
be determined by the subject-matter, we shall 
endeavour to treat every topic in its historical 
development. 

Litbrattob.— A part from Kahler, reference can be made only 
to popular literature, mostly from Bible Societies : A. Ostertagf, 
I>U Bibel und ihre Gesch. ^ Basel, 1853, 3 1867, ® 1892, tr. into Fr. 
by Dufour with pref. by Guizot, 1857 ; L. N. R. (Mrs. Ellen 
Ranyard), The Book and its Story y Lond, 1853, tr. into Germ, 
by G. T. Phillips, with pref. by Krummacher, Elberfeld, 1858, 
also into Fr., 1861 ; H. von der Goltz, Die universale Bedeutung 
der Bibel, 1865 ; B. F, Westcott, The Bible in the Church, 
1889 ; M, Kahler, Die Bibel das Buck der Menschheit, 1904 ; 
O. Zcickler, Die Bibel in der Gesch, des Glaubens, 1900 ; H. 
Vollmer, Vom Lesen und Deuten heihger Schriften, 1907. L, 
Diestel’s masterly GflScA. des AT in der ChristUchen Kirche, 
1869, and Ed. Reuss’s Gesch, der heil. Schriften des NT^, 1885, 
are standard works of German scholarship ; they deal, how- 
ever, only with parts of the subject. Reference should here be 
made also to Die Bibel, Ursprache u. Cbersetzungen (from 
Hauck’s ii., iii.), Leipzig, 1900, and art. ‘ Bible ’ in Hastings’ 

DB. The Catalogue of the Brit. Mw. is very valuable for its 
bibliwaphy on this subject : Bible, 1892, Appendix, 1899 ; also 
the Hist. Cat. of the Br. and For. Bib. Soc., vol. i. (Eng.) 1903. 

I. Origin of the Bible,~-i. Church and Syna- 
gogue ; the Old Testament. — Christianity came 
from the lap of Judaism. It received from its 
mother a sacred book with definite ideas about it 
and a complete system of exposition. 

The sacred writings of the Synago^e existed in 
twofold form. The foundation was formed by the 
Torah, or Law of Moses, the highest authority for 
faith and morals, worship and questions of law, 
since the ppclamation under Josiah in B.c. 621. 
It reached its final form in the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah (c, 430). About the year B,c. 200 there 
were added to this the Prophets, consisting of the 
four earlier— Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings— and 
the four later— Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, the twelve 
Minor Prophets ; and some time later a collection of 
writings of various content, Kethubim or HagiO’ 
grapha. Designations like ‘the Law,’ ‘the Law 
and the Prophets,’ ‘the Law and the Prophets 
and the other books of our fathers’ (prol. to Sir.), 
to denote the whole Bible, show the gradual stages 


of its development, and also certain differences of 
value within the unity. At the time of Christ this 
stage was already reached by the Rabbis of Pale- 
stine. The discussions in the 2nd cent. A.Di. about 
the canonicity of Ezekiel and the Song of Solomon 
have to do with the question of exclusion, and show 
that the formation of the Canon was not a matter 
of collection but of selection. The aim of the 
Canon was to winnow the materials to hand, and 
the motive was doctrine, not devotion. In the 
Greek Diaspora the development was not quite the 
same. As can be clearly learned from Philo, strict 
canonicity was accorded only to the Torah, which 
was translated as early as the time of Ptoleruy 
Philadelphus (B.C. 285-247). Alongside of it, 
however, there was in use a much larger range 
of writings, mostly translated from the Hebrew, 
though a few of them were written in Greek, and 
all possessed of a gwa^i-canonical value. These 
were classified upon a different principle— historical, 
poetical, prophetic. It is an older stage of develop- 
ment that is represented in the sole authority of 
the Torah with the addition of an unsifted mass of 
other writings ; but development went on here also, 
and the idea of canonical value passed from the 
Torah to the rest. 

This twofold form of the Jewish Bible was full 
of significance for Christianity. Jesus, His first 
disciples, and the Jewish Christians of Palestine, 
understood by the Bible the Hebrew form of it 
used by the Rabbis. What Paul and (gentile 
Christians possessed was the Greek Bible in the 
Alexandrian form, including, e.g.y the Wisdom of 
Solomon.* But the knowledge that there was 
another form of the Bible never disappeared in the 
Gentile Church. In the year 170, Melito, bishop of 
Sardis, brought home with him from a journey to 
Palestine a list of the OT books which alone were 
recognized there (Eusebius, HE iv. 26. 14). Origen 
gives a similar list in comments on Ps 1 {ih, vi. 
25. 2). Eusebius himself owed his knowledge to 
Josephus (HE iii, 10). But neither he, nor Athan- 
asius (Epist. fest. 39, A.D. 367), nor any other Greek 
Father made any practical use of his knowledge. 
To them the Holy Scripture was the Greek Bible. 
It was otherwise in the case of Jerome. As he 
went back upon the Hebrew original, he took over 
the canon of his Hebrew teachers. His influence 
in the Western Church served to keep the know- 
ledge of this difference between the Hebrew and 
the Greek Bibles alive, and more and more taste 
inclined to the Hebrew veritas. The Reformation 


brought the crisis. Luther followed Jerome in 
making a sharp separation between the canonical 
books and the ‘ Apoc^pha,’ hut nevertheless 
incorporated the latter in the Bible as ‘ useful to 
read.^ On the other hand, at the Council of Trent 


(Sess. iv,, 8th Apr. 1546), Catholicism took the 
last step in the line of tradition, and did away 
with every shade of difference between the various 
books of the wider Canon. The Calvinists pro- 
ceeded on a different line, and, breaking away from 
tradition, simply removed the Apocrypha from 
the Bible altogether. Thus they became victims 
of a vague and wrong use of the word ‘ Apoc^pha,’ 
which they owed to Jerome. To-day the British 
and Foreign Bible Society prints the Bible without 
the Apocrypha. The Bibles which the Continental 
societies distribute contain it, as did also the Bible 


upon which King Edward vil, took the oath at his 
accession ; and the Anglican Church appoints 
regular lessons from the Apocrypha. In these 


diverging practices we see reflected the difference 
between the Canon of the Palestinian Rabbis and 


that of tlie Diaspora. 


* On the extent to which the Wisdom of Solomon influenced 
St. Paul see Ed. Grafe, Theol. Abhandlunqen, dedicated to 0. v, 
Weizsacker, 1892. 
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Tlie idea of the Canon of the Holy Scripture in - 1 
volves its unconditional authority as the regulative ! 
principle of all thought and action. The ground of | 
this authority is always found in its Divine origin — 
a phrase which can be understood in very different 
ways. Neither in Judaism nor in Christianity is it 
ever claimed for the Bible that it ‘fell complete 
from heaven J as it is among the Elkesaites, though 
at a later date Christianity Imew something of 
‘letters from heaven.’ Its historical origin was 
too clearly seen in the book itself. Moses, no 
doubt, is said to have received from God the tables 
on which the commandments were inscribed, but 
elsewhere he names himself as the author of the 
Torah ; and so it was also with the prophets and 
the books which go by their names. No distinc- 
tion was made between prophetic inspiration and 
literary activity. The latter was conceived as 
following mechanically upon the Divine dictation, 
so that Moses was able to describe his own death. 
But this was not enough. Even the minimum of 
human and historical that was involved in the 
recognition of different authors was stripped off by 
the growth of legend, which affirmed that by the 
help of Divine inspiration Ezra restored the whole 
body of writings lost at the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. This brought the unity of the Canon into 
relief even in its origin. The Diaspora did not tarry 
behind this rabbinical development of the idea of 
inspiration. The story of the 72 (70) translators, 
which was originally applied only to the Penta- 
teuch, was extended to the whole OT, and had 
added to it these further features : that the 70 
translators did their work separated from one 
another, that they all finished at the same moment 
with a loud Amen, and that the 70 copies were 
found to be in entire agreement.* This is a con- 
ception of inspiration quite in line with that which 
we find in the legend of Ezra. The young Gentile 
Church viewed the Greek Bible, the so-called 
Septuagint, as immediately inspired, and not 
merely as derived from an inspired original. 

The third point is that this high estimation of 
the Bible decided the course which its exposition 
was to take. It was not a matter of arriving at 
the historical meaning and import of the author’s 
words, but of making the Divine thoughts and 
demands conv^ed by them fruitful in lessons for 
the present. The exposition of the Rabbis was 
composed in the main of that is to say, 

of practical interpretation of the Law, the purpose 
being to arrive at stricter rules, and so to erect a 
fence round the Torah. The great aim of Biblical 
scholarship was to hang mountains of halakJia 
upon every tittle of the Law. This was done by 
combining the most various passages and by pay- 
ing attention to the most external coincidences 
and haphazard details, and was bound to lead 
directly away from the original purport of the 
Law. Another kind of exposition was the so-called 
haggada. It was similar in method but different 
in aim, not legal, but doctrinal or theological. It 
sought to explain away all expressions in the Bible 
which offended current theological views and 
practices, e.g, anthropomorphisms, anthropopath- 
isms, departures from ordinary custom, and other 
features which belonged often to an older stage of 
development. Over and above that which lay to 
hand in the Bible, it wove wdth bold fancy an 
entirely legendary history. The two methods agree 
in treating the single verse or even the single 
word as sufficient in itself, and in allowing them- 
selves to be guided by any arbitrary combination. 
The so-called 7 Rules of Hermeneutics, which are 
said to be given by Hillel, and enlarged to 13 
by R, Ishmael, to 32 by R. Eliezer, are only an 

* For the various forms of this legend see the passages 
collected in P. Wendland’s Aristece Epistulaf 1900, p. 85 ff. 


attempt to form this arbitrary method into a 
system. 

Here, too, the Greek Dias|>ora took a way of its 
own. The Greek philosophical schools, and the 
Stoics in particular, had developed a system of 
allegorizing the venerable texts of antiquity so as 
to impart to them a modem sense. Besides the 
meaning which appeared on the surface, the words 
of Homer were credited with a second significance — 
the really important one. Zeus stood for the world, 
or the soul, or immaterial existence. Erom his 
head sprang Athene or Gnosis.* The fights and 
love-adventures of the gods were to be treated as 
symbolic of cosmological and psychological facts. 
Homer would be guilty of impiety if he did not 
mean this to be done (Tdyrws yap 7jff4^7}(r€Vt el fiTjSh 
d\\riy6p7](r€v, pseudo-Heraclit. Alleg, Homer, 1). It 
was easy to transfer this method to the Bible, and 
with the help of allegory it was possible to demon- 
strate in Moses the Hatonic or the Stoic system, or 
a system which borrowed from both. Such is the 
course taken by Philo— just as arbitrary as 
the Rabbinical method, but yet different, and, if 
we may say so, more systematic, because Greek in 
spirit. The Rabbis started from the text and made 
this or that of it as chance directed. In the case 
of Philo, what he had to unfold from the text was 
fixed from the beginning, or rather what he had to 
read into it in order that he might find it there. 
Primitive Christian exegesis followed these two 
paths. The method of Jesus, despite all His 
originality, and also the Pauline method, remind us 
of the Rabbis. In the Ep. to the Hebrews and in 
the En. of Barnabas we see the Alexandrian 
methoa clearly. And yet there does exist a 
difference, not so much of method as of aim. 
While the aim of the Rabbis is always a halakha 
or a haggada^ and while Philo leans towards the 
ideas or his own eclectic philosophy, Christian 
exegesis takes its direction from the person of 
Christ. The whole OT is a witness to Him. 
Jesus treats it thus, and so do His disciples. 
Through the influence of this notion, it happened 
that Jesus was Himself conceived as the originator 
of this witness, and identified with the inspiring 
Spirit of God ; ol irpotpTjrai dv aiJroO ^x^vres t^p xdpiy 
els aMv iirpo(P'fiTeva'av (Bam. v, 6). Notwith- 
standing the unhistorical nature of the exegesis, it 
thus contains a historical element. There is a 
reciprocal effect of prophecy and fulfilment which 
gives rise to typology. It is true that this method 
shares the defects of allegory : the words are given 
another sense than that which really belongs to 
them. But, as distinguished from allegory, it makes 
good its claim to existence, because, proceeding 
upon a pre-established harmony between the two, 
it gives to history a real as weU as a typological 
value. Philo finds in Abraham only the idea of 
wisdom and piety, while Paul sees in him the 
father of the faithful, with a faith which was in 
principle the same as that of Christians. It is 
allegorizing when Paul simply dispenses in 1 Co 
9^ with the literal sense of Dt 25S and when 
Barnabas interprets the commandments respecting 
food in the same moral fashion as the Neo- 
Pythagoreans. It is typology, however, when in 
1 Co 10^’^^ Paul treats the history of the Exodus 
as actual but at the same time typical. We find 
the same thing in the Epistle to the Hebrews, with 
its doctrine of the provisional but widely signifi- 
cant character of the OT expiatory sacrifices. It 
is neither rabbinical nor Philonic. 

The method of using the Holy Scripture in 
Divine service was developed also in the Synagogue. 
There were the readings from the Law [Farashiydth) 

* Comutus, Theologies Grescee Compendium, ed. G. Lan^, 
1881 ; Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, coll- by von Arnim ; H. 
VoUmer, Vom Lesen u. Deuten h&il, Schriften, 7-11. 
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and the Prophets {Haphtardth)^ the Targum, or 
translation in the popular tongue, and the Midrash, 
or devotional exposition. The Synagogue practised 
the singing of psalms, and its liturgy had a Biblical 
form. All these the primitive Christian Church 
took over and enriched with additions of its own. 

Already, too, there were to be found in Judaism 
the private study of the Law, the regulation of the 
whole life by halahha, and the misuse of the Bible 
for magical ends which its deification made inevit- 
able. This was the case in other religions possessed 
of sacred books — Islam, Buddhism, and Parsiism 
— and cannot be regarded as brought over straight 
from Judaism. Similar ideas give rise to similar 
customs. 

Literaturb.— W, Robertson Smith, The OT in the Jetoish 
ChUTeh\ 1892 (Germ. tr. by J. W. Rothstein, 1894); Fr. Buhl, 
Kanon nnd Text des AT, 1891 ; B. Duhm, Die JEntstehung des 
AT, 1897; K. Budde, Der Kanon des AT, 1900; H, B. Swete, 
An Introd. to the OT in Greek‘S, 1902 ; W. Riedel, AT Unter- 
sitck. i., 1902, p. 90 ff., * Emteilungen des AT Kanons ’ ; H. E. 
Ryle, The Canon of the OT, 1902. 

On Rabbinic Interpretation : F. Weber, Jud. Theol.% 1897, 
109 f. ; W. Bacher, der Tannaiten^, 1903, BxegeU 

Terminologiederjud. 7 ' I'ViOdt'"' , 1905 ; C. Siegfried, Philo 
von Alex, als Ausleger des AT, 1875; H. E. Ryle, Philo on 
Holy Scripture, 1895 ; iii. 162-174. 

2. The New Testament. — Christianity added a 
New Testament to the Old. Like most great 
founders of religion, Jesus left nothing written 
behind Him, nor did He give His disciples any com- 
mission to write. Mt 28^, Mk 14®, 1 Co 1^^ have 
reference to oral teaching. The pen first became 
necessary to correspond with distant Churches 
and to record memories of Jesus as the number 
of ^e-'witnesses decreased. Neither Paul nor 
the Evangelists think of placing their writings on a 
level with those of the OT. That distinction might 
rather be claimed for the Revelation of St. John, 
which, as the work of a Christian prophet, contains 
a revelation of God like the OT (cf. Rev 22^®^* with 
Dt 4®). To be sure, inspiration is also claimed by 
a Christian community for its emstle of exhorta- 
tion addressed to a sister Church (Rome to Corinth, 
1 Clem. lix. 1, Ixiii. 2). The Pauline Epistles as well as 
those of the martyr Ignatius were perhaps collected 
in the lifetime of their authors, and the four 
Gospels were put together soon after the appear- 
ance of the fourth. At meetings for Divine service 
these were read like the OT. But so also were new 
letters as they came to hand, and prophetic writings 
like Hermas (see p. 602). This was not yet the same 
thing as a NT alongside of the Old, That did nob 
come about until a sharp distinction was drawn 
between canonical and uncanonical, authoritative 
and unauthoritative compositions. The deciding 
consideration was not liturgical use, but dogmatic 
authority. A holy book of revelation was re- 
quired as the foundation of ecclesiastical doctrine. 
Marcion, who rejected the OT, made a Bible for his 
reformed Christian Church out of ‘ the Gospel ’ and 
‘the Apostle.’ In opposition to this, the Catholic 
Church formed a NT consisting of the four Gospels, 
the Pauline Epistles (including the Pastoral 
Epistles), the Catholic Epistles, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Revelation of St. John, and placed 
it alongside of the OT. This NT grew to form a 
unity with the OT, shared the dogmatic value 
placed upon it, and was subjected to the same 
expository system. In this sense the Bible was 
complete by the time of the old Catholic Fathers— 
Irenjeus, Tertullian, Clement. The notion of a 
Canon in this sense is first found in Origen. Here, 
too, it can be observed that the formation of the 
Canon was more a matter of choosing than of 
collecting. The Muratorian Fragment, where the 
first actual list of Canonical books is found, 
excludes the Apocalypse of Hermas, and mentions 
that the Apoca^pse of Peter is already rejected by 
some people, Down to the 5th cent, the question 


was whether single books were not to be expunged. 
Learned interests and ecclesiastical practice were 
often found to be in opposition, and the result 
was a compromise like the Canon of Eusebius 
(HE iii. 25). In the case of Athanasius (Epist, f est. 
39) and in the West, ecclesiastical considerations 
had the preponderance. In spite of the Church’s 
adherence to the idea of the Canon, there was no 
lack of patience shown towards local differences in 
its composition. The Syrian Church acknowledged 
two, at most three, of the seven Catholic Epistles, 
The Alexandrian Church would have nothing to 
do with the Revelation of St. J ohn, which was so 
highly prized in the West. The result of this was 
scholarly disputation, but no disturbance of the 
Church’s unity. Finally, as in the case of the 
Calendar, a compromise between the chief 
Churches, Rome and Alexandria, was almost 
universally accepted. 

Literature. — B. F. Westcott, Canon o/iZie 7^37,1866 (61889), 
out of date ; Th, Zahn, Gesch. des NT Kanons, 1888-92, 
Grundriss^, 1904; A. Harnack, Das KT um das Jahr 200, 
1SS9 ; H. Holtzmann, Die Entstehung des NT, 1904 ; H. Liete- 
mann, W%e wurden die Bucher des NT h. Sehrift^ 1907 ; J. 
Leipoldt, Gesch. des NT Eanons, 1907 ; C. R. Greg:ory, Cano^i 
and Text, 1907 ; W, Bauer, Der Apostolos der Syrer, 1903. 

3, Old and New Testament.— Thus from alwut 
A.D. 180 the Christian Church possessed a Bible 
composed of two parts of different origin, one 
taken over and one formed by itself. What this 
meant is best shown by a comparison with the 
Muhammadan Qur’an. There an entirely new 
book of purely native origin, and containing the 
revelation of the prophet Muhammad himself, takes 
the place of the religious hooks of the Jews and 
the Christians. 

Christianity has strongly opposed every attempt 
to remove the OT, and will oppose, too, the modem 
Marcionitism. It lays stress i^on the close relation- 
ship of the two parts (see III. 3), and rightly so. 
The OT is the pledge of historical continuity, and 
without it Jesus and primitive Christianity cannot 
be understood. It is a safeguard against such 
arbitrary interpretations of the NT as are inspired 
by Greet philosophy, syncretic mysteriosophy, and 
modern speculation or mysticism. 

It has to be admitted that the union of the two 
involves a great danger, into which from time to 
time the Church has fallen. When, instead of 
their close relationship, their unity or identity is 
maintained, Christian worship is bound to sink to 
the level of the pre-Christian and inferior religion 
of the OT. The legal or formal conception of 
religion, so natural to mankind, and believed in 
the OT to be the object of Divine desire, can 
easily obscure the elevation and purity of the 
gospel ideal. 

Literature.— E. Kautzsch, Die hleihende Bedeutung des 
AT, 1901 (21902); Ed. Grafe, Das XTrchristentum «, das AT, 
1907 ; M. Kahler, Dogmat. Zeitfragen^, i. 279 ff. ; R. L. Ottley, 
Some Aspects of the OT, 1897. 

11. Spread of the In the OT the 

Church received a hook which existed in many 
and often very different copies. The Gospels and 
the Apocalypses were prohahW published in 
numerous copies to begin with. The Epistles were 
originally intended neither to be preserved nor to 
he multiplied, hut it was not long before they 
came to be looked upon as Holy Scripture. The 
Church had the great task laid upon it of pre- 
serving and circulating all these various writings 
which, outwardly separate, were one in spirit. 

I. Transmission. — For the multiplication of 
Bibles the Christians, like the Jews of earlier 
times probably, were at the outset entirely de- 
pendent upon voluntary labour. Any one who 
wished to possess a copy of the Scriptures had to 
make it himself or ask some brother to do so for 
him. ^ It was only later, when well-to-do people 
associated themselves witli the Church, that the 
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Bible came to be dealt in by booksellers in the 
ordinary way of business. A number of slaves, 
trained for the purpose in tachygraphy and cal- 
ligraphy, were placed by a friend at Origen’s dis- 
posal. His friend Pamphilus got copies of many 
books made, and then he corrected the copies 
himself.* It was his custom to carry Bibles about 
with him, and present them to people. Reference 
is also made to the purchase of Bibles or parts of 
the Bible (pseudo- Justin, Qumt. ad Orth, 134). The 
copying of Scripture soon came to be considered a 
peculiarly pious labour, and was largely under- 
taken by ascetics, e,g, the younger Melania, t 
Next to episcopal seats the monasteries were the 
great homes of Bible-copying, and before long of 
all kinds of literary work. So it was in the East 
at Constantinople in the monastery of Studium, 
and in the North in Russia, where, in the grotto- 
monasteries at Kiev, Hilarion made copies of 
books, while Theodosius devoted himself to prayer 
or span wool for the binding and even as far 
away as Sicily and Calabria, where the trans- 
mission of the Bible was marked ^ special 
characteristics of writing and text. So it was 
also in the West, where we are coming to discover 
with increasing clearness the differences which 
distinguished the various monastic schools. In 
the more ancient monastic foundations writing 
was confined to the younger men, the elders giving 
themselves entirely to prayer. Later on, and not 
with any advantage to the work, copying was 
often made a penance. Charlemagne showed his 
greatness by attending to even this small matter, 
and decreed that the Holy Scriptures should be 
copied only by grown-up men, and not by school- 
boys (capit. A.D. 789, 72 ; 805, 3). With the rise 
of the universities in the 13th cent, the booksellers 
pushed the now profitable industry of Bible- 
production. It is to a bookseller’s enterprise that 
we owe the so-called Paris Bible, whose appear- 
ance, with its divisions into chapters and other 
apparatus, was epoch-making in the West.§ Be- 
sides this, the Brothers of the Common Life 
a community founded by Gerard Groot (tl384), 
were very industrious as copyists. 

Naturally it made a great difierence whether a 
copy was made for one’s own use or as a business 
order, for a private or for an ecclesiastical purpose. 
The MSS which have been preserved exhibit every 
grade from the crudest to the costliest. Two 
significant stages are to be noted. There was, in 
the first place, the change from papyrus, which 
was employed in the first three centuries for the 
Bible, to parchment. This involved the further 
change from roll to book form, books of papyrus 
being exceptional. The Church’s multi^ication 
of Bibles seems to have been largely responsible 
for the change. In the second place, there was 
the transition from parchment to paper, which had 
been making its way from the East since the 9th 
cent., but was only at a late date adopted for the 
Bible. There are no Greek paper MSS before the 
13th cent., and no Latin ones before the 14th, 
while parchment codices remain in the majority 
up to the 15th century. Like the material, the 
style of writing also undergoes alteration. The 
flowing current hand of daily life is hardly met 
with in copies of the Bible. It is possible that the 
originals were written thus, but copies intended 
for reading in public all exhibit the somewhat 
more dignified style proper to books. First, there 
is the uncial, which after the 9th cent, yielded 
slowly and with peculiar transitional forms to the 
minuscule. Several MSS are known which are 

* J. A. Robinson, ‘ Euthaliana ’ {TS iil 3, 1895), p. 34. 

t Card. Rampolla, S. Melania, 1905, p. 160. 

I L. K. Goetz, Das Kiever Hohlmkloster, 1904, p. 160. 

^ S. Berger, RThPh, 1883, pp. 40-66. 


partly minuscule and partly majuscule {e>,g. 566 
and A of the Gospels; in the Gospel MS X the 
text is majuscule, the commentary minuscule ; in 
other cases the marginal scholia added to the 
minuscule text are often written in very fine 
majuscule). In the West we have, at the transi- 
tion from capitals and majuscule to minuscule, 
the national writing — Lombardic, Visigothic, and 
Irish. 

The oldest papyrus MSS, of which only a few 
fragments are preserved [e.g. Genesis, Brit. Mus, 
Pap, 212; Psalms, ih, 230, Berlin, Leipzig (ed. 
Hemrici, 1903) ; the Prophets, Oxford, Bodl. Gr. 
bihl, d, 4 (pap.), Heidelberg (ed. Deissmann, 1904), 
etc.], were extremely simple. A single book or 
one or two together made a complete roll. The 
greater unity was indicated only by the leather 
covering in which several rolls were contained. 
In the 4th cent., however, no sooner had the 
Church formed its compact with the State than 
traces of luxury began to creep in. The oldest 
parchment Codices which we possess, viz. the 
Vatican and the Sinaitic, are huge Bibles, made 
evidently in response to an Imperial order, and 
intended for the churches of capitals. In this 
connexion Constantine’s order to Eusebius {Vita 
Const, iv. 36) and the order of Constans mentioned 
in Athanasius {Apol, i. 297) have been thought of. 
These embrace the whole Old and New Testaments, 
but in the East this is extremely seldom the case. 
Not only the two Testaments, but also their 
separate parts, were usually handed down separ- 
ately. In the West it was otherwise. There at 
an early date the so-called bibliotheca (very rarely 
in 1 vol., usually in 8, but up to as many as 14), 
or the irapdiKT’oSi made its appearance. It was 
not only their bulk, but also the manner in 
which tney were executed, that made the oldest 
Bibles imposing. The wonderfully fine snow- 
white parchment of the Sinaitic MS seems to be 
of antelope skin. Both Chrysostom (Eom, on 
Joh, 32) and Jerome [Pref. to Job) complain of 
the luxury which even private people indulge in 
Bible MSS. Sometimes specially fine white 
parchment was taken ; sometimes it was purple- 
coloured. Such MSS were not inscribed with 
ordinary, but with gold and silver ink ; e.g. the 
Codices of Rossano, Patmos, Sinope (now Paris), 
and the Codex Ar gen tens at Upsala. We still 
possess an array of such precious Bibles, and, as a 
rule, they are associated by legendary tradition 
with the names of princes and princesses. The 
titles, initial lines, etc., are usually done in red, 
and initial letters beautifully ornamented. One 
instance is known where the text is in four 
different colours : the words of the narrator being 
in green ink, those of Jesus in red, those of His 
Apostles in blue, and those of His enemies in 
black {Ev, 16= Par. Gr. 54, sc, xiv.). From the 
6th cent, onwards we find the addition of pictures 
(cf. VII. 4). In some cases these were placed 
under the text, as in the Vienna Genesis and the 
Sinope Matthew ; sometimes they were separated 
from the text altogether, as in Cud. Rossanensis ; 
in other cases they are found opposite the text, 
and arranged in a kind of table (e.g, the Itala 
fragments of Quedlmburg). In the East they 
often took the form of light marginal drawings ; 
in the West they were often introduced into the 
text or set into the large initial letters. The 
range of these illustrations is wide. From the 
24 pp. with 48 pictures that remain of the Vienna 
Genesis, it has been reckoned that there were 120 
illustrations for Genesis and 510 for the whole 
Hexateuch (Wickhoff, p. 144). Such a wealth of 
illustration, however, is not common. The Sinope 
Matthew has only 5 pictures on 43 pages (out of a 
total of about 144), and the Syriac Gospels at 
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Florence, written A.D. 486 by Babbula, have only 
4 scenes from Gospel history apart from the tables 
of the Canon and the dedicatory engraving. In 
the Middle Ages there were occasionally more 
illustrations, but one cannot speak of increase or 
decrease in their number. They were plentiful or 
sparse according to the wish of the person ordering, 
or the capability of the artist. The time of 
Justinian was distinguished for the fine nature 
of its MSS ; so afterwards the Renaissance of 
the 10th cent, in the East, and the periods of 
Charlemagne and Otto in the West. As in the 
Synagogue the Karaites set themselves against all 
ornamentation of the Holy Scripture, so in the 
Christian Church opposition to these luxurious 
MSS was not lacking. The complaints of indi- 
vidual Fathers have already been mentioned. It 
is stiU more important that the Cistercians, as 
opposed to the^ pomp-loving^ monks of Clugny, 
forbade all artistic decoration of books. The 
Paris Bibles, executed in the ordinary way of 
business (see above), exhibit quite a special style 
of simple red and blue. The Brothers of the 
Common Life write well but plainly, while at the 
beginning of the Renaissance great wealth of 
illustration again becomes a prominent feature. 

The new art of printing with movable type came 
at once to the aid of the Scriptures, and the first 
printed book was a Bible, In the years 1453-56 
Gutenberg’s 42-line Bible made its appearance, 
and was shortly afterwards followed by the 36- 
line one. Externally these oldest printed Bibles 
resembled MSS. Printing sealed the victory of 
paper over parchment, but some examples of the 
oldest printing on parchment still exist. The 
movement for simplicity of finish, started by 
Paris booksellers, was maintained, although the 
first Bibles printed are not only masterpieces of 
printing, but are in some cases also beautifully 
illuminated. In place of illumination and pictures 
there soon appeared engravings on wood. These 
were either marginal or embodied in the text, and 
in the older Bibles they are often very numerous. 
The German Cologne Bible (1480) contains 110; 
the Italian Malermi Bible (1490) 383. Luther’s 
NT of 1522 has woodcuts by Lucas Cranach. 
Later on these became fewer. At last they were 
omitted altogether, and the Bible acquired its 
present sober appearance. Never, however, has 
there been an entire absence of picture-Bibles, 
though it must be said that the addition of 
pictures serves less for ornamentation than for 
mstruction. Speaking generally, the effort now 
is to make Bibles as cheap and as easy to handle 
as possible, and to increase their number. In the 
Middle Ages almost the only complete Bible was 
the hihliotheca of 8 folio vols., and the first 
printed Bibles were of gigantic proportions. The 
size, however, has always become less and the 
price always lower, till we have now reached 
the pocket Bible and the penny NT. Attempts 
have lately been made to secure something finer. 
The 19th cent, produced a series of beautiful 
picture-Bibles. Some of these are completely 
illustrated by the same artist, as, e.or., Schnorr von 
Carolsfeld (1852 ff.), Dor6 (1865), and Tissot (1896). 
In others we find reproductions of the famous old 
masters, e.y., R. Pfieiderer (1896). The aim of 
these is to assist the eye by bringing vividly before 
it what has been read. The historical character of 
modern exegesis, however, makes use of archeo- 
logical and geographical illustration to explain the 
Bible (Pfeilstucker, 1887 ; Muller-Benzinger, 1900). 

Literature,— Th. Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, 1882: W. 
Schubart, Das Buck bei den Griech. und Rom., 1907 ; G. Weise* 
Schrift ur\d Btcchwesen in alter und neuer Zeif^, 1903* 

W. Clark, The Care of Books, 1901 ; E. Maunde Thompson! 
Handbook of Greek and Latin Palceography, 1893* F G 
Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient 1897, and Fac. 


similes of Bibl. MSS of the Brit. Mus., 1900 ; Westwood, 
Falceographia Sacra Pietoria, 1845 ; A. Labitte, Les Manu- 
scrits et Vart de les omer, 1898; O. von Gebhardt, The 
Miniatures of the Ashbumham-Pentateuch, 1883 ; Wickhoff 
and Hartel, Die Wiener Genesis, 1895; A. Springer, Die 
Psaltenllustrationen im fruhen Mittelalter, 1883 ; Tikkanen, 
Die mittelalterl. Psaltenllustration, 1895-1900 ; HaselofF, Der 
Codex Rossanensis, 1899; Kondakofif, L^Art byzantin, 1886; 
Die Trierer Adahandschrift, ed. K. Menzel and others, 1889 ; 
St. Beissel, Gesch. der Evangelienbucher in der ersten Balfte 
des Mittelalters, 1906; F. Falk, Die Bibel am Ausgange des 
Mittelalters, 1906, p. 76 ff.; R. Muther, Die altesten deutschen 
Bilderbibeln, 1883 ; F. Eichler, Die deutsche Bibel des Erasmus 
Strutter, 1908; Holscher, art. ‘Bilderbibel,' in PEB^ m. 
211-217; and art. Art in MSS (Christian), vol. i. p. 860. 

2. Translation. — Besides the preservation of the 
Bible, its circulation was also necessary, and this 
involved the task of translation. The gospel soon 
left the soil of Palestine and the Aramaic speech. 
As a world-religion Christianity employed the 
universal language, Greek, even in Rome. The 
Church used the OT in the Greek translation or 
LXX. The other translations by Theodotion, 
Symmachns, and Aquila seem also to have been 
possessed of importance, especially at the outset, 
in controversies with the Jews. Their use, how- 
ever, which was facilitated by Origen’s giant work, 
the Eexapla,^ sank to mere scholarly ornamenta- 
tion. Almost all the books of the NT were com- 
posed in Greek. The Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, 
of which report had spoken since the time of Papias, 
was really a lost work. The Hebrew original of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews originated in an un- 
lucky guess of an Alexandrian scholar. The Latin 
originms of the Gospel of Mark and the Epistle to 
the Romans are inventions of the Middle Ages. 
As late^ as the year 200 the Roman Hippolytus 
wrote in Greek, though in Africa Tertullian 
already composed in Latin. Whether he em- 
ployed a Latin Bible in his work, or translated 
from the Greek Bible, is not yet beyond the range 
of doubt. From that point onwards, however, 
Greek visibly declined. About 250, at the time of 
Novatian, the language in Rome, as also in Gaul 
and Spain, was Latin. Celtic and Iberian, like 
Punic, do not seem to have reached a Christian 
literature though they continued to be spoken by 
country people. In the East, Aramaic-Syriac again 
gained strength ; in Egypt the native language 
(Coptic) assumed a new Hellenized form. This 
was a movement that the Church could not think 
of opposing. She had to share in it if she was to 
bring her Bible to the people. As yet there was 
no idea that the sacredness of the Bible was to be 
sought in its incomprehensibility. Thus at the 
beginning of the 3rd cent, certainly, if not about 
the end of the 2nd, there appeared Latin, S 3 nriac, 
and perhaps Coptic translations. The origin and 
early history of these versions are still very ob- 
scure. What is certain is that in the OT the LXX 
formed the basis (the Hebrew text being employed 
nowhere except in Syria), and in the NT remark- 
ably free texts differing much from those other- 
wise known to us. It is possible that different 
translations came into being independently of one 
another ; perhaps the first translation was much 
edited and gradually approximated in language to 
various Greek texts. Generally at the outset 
translations are exceedingly free. One can trace 
the joy which was felt in the new treasure, the 
difficulty of finding adequate expressions, the at- 
tempt to express the thought in the form most 
familiar.^ There is to be observed an inward 
psimilation of the gospel, a transference of it 
into the common thought and speech. Not till 
afterwards did philological accuracy make its ap- 
pearance, with the high valuation of the letter 
characteristic of theology. So it is always : first 
Luther, then Weizsacker ; first AV, then RV. 

* Fragments were collected by Field in 1876 ; new finds have 
been made by Mercati m the Ambrosian Library at Milan, and 
by Schechter and Taylor in the Genizah at Cairo. 
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Almost simultaneously there came the revisions 
which established themselves throughout the 
Church — the Latin revision in 378 ff. by Jerome, 
and the Syrian by Rabbtila about 410. The Vul- 
gate established itself only after a keen struggle 
with the Vetus Latina ; but before the Peshitta 
the Vetus Syra disappeared, leaving almost no 
trace. The Latin tradition approached the Syrian 
also in the fact that Jerome made a new trans- 
lation of the OT direct from the Hebrew. In the 
case of the Copts, according to present research, 
it was less a gradual process than a conjoining of 
various dialects. Yet nere, too, further investiga- 
tion will likely show a succession of Akhmimic, 
Sahidic, and Bohairic, representing not only dia- 
lectic but also textual diflerences, and correspond- 
ing in some measure to the African, European, 
and Italian of the Vetus Latina. 

To these oldest and constantly developing trans- 
lations which reveal the spread of Christianity in 
the first three centuries, there have to be added in 
the 4th and 5th cents, the Gothic and the Ar- 
menian together with the Georgian and the 
Ethiopic. These not only indicate the further 
spread of Christianity, but also bring to light its 
power as a civilizing agent. As so often in the 
later history of missions, the translation of the 
Bible is the first literary work in these tongues, 
the first monument of a system of writing de- 
veloped for the purpose from the Greek. The 
Gothic Bible survived the rapid overthrow of that 
proud people only as a literary relic. The Codex 
Argenteus (now at Upsala), one of the most 
beautiful Bibles of the ancient Church, is a worthy 
witness to their former splendour. At the same 
time the translation, which was evidently exe- 
cuted from the Greek text in the Balkan pen- 
insula, and afterwards brought into conformity 
with the Latin in Italy, shows the wanderings of 
the people and the different civilizing influences 
under which they came, just as we can observe 
in the Armenian Bible the displacement of the 
originally predominant Syriac by Byzantine inflxi- 
ences. The Georgian Bible lived till the 19th 
cent., when it died through the Russianizing of 
this ancient Christian Church. The Armenian 
Bible, which in the time of the Crusades had points 
of contact with the Latin, was threatened by the 
same fate, but still exists. The general view 
that after this period Oriental Christianity was 
paralyzed is disproved by the missionary labours 
which were carried on by Greeks, and especially 
by Syrians, to the very farthest East. We have, 
indeed, no traces of ancient Indian and Chinese 
translations of the Bible (about 781, however, 
according to the Nestorian inscription of Singan- 
fu [J. Legge, 1888], 27 books of Jesus, i.e, the NT, 
were known in China), the reason being that the 
Syriac Bible was everywhere used even among 
the Thomas - Christians in India. Among the 
Syrians themselves, however, there arose new 
translations more learned than popular in char- 
acter. Following the Greek very closely, Paul of 
Telia translated the OT (616-617), and Philoxenus 
of Mabug the NT (508), the latter being revised by 
Thomas of Harkel (616). There does not seem to 
have been any Persian Bible before the 14th 
century.* On the other hand, the domination of 
the Arabs after the 7th cent, in Syria and Egypt 

^ * It should, however, he borne in mind that the Pahlavi 
Sikand-gumdnlg Vijjdr (late 9th cent.) contains a number of 
fragments of both the OT and the NT, cited in anti-Christian 
polemics and apparently derived from a Syriac version, with 
possible traces of the Targum of the pseudo-Jonathan (Gray, 
in Aotes du xiv. congrhs international des orientalisteSj i. 
182--186, Paris, 1905); and other fragments in an Iranian 
dialect (probably Sogdian) have recently been discovered by 
the expedition of Grunwedel and Le Coq to Chinese Turkestan 
(P, W. K. Muller, ABAW^ 1904, Appendix, pp. 34-37 and 
1907, pp. 2G0-270). 


brought a whole series of translations into exist- 
ence, and these to some extent displaced the older 
Coptic and Syriac versions. Subsequently, when 
Spain was overrun, the same thing happened there, 
though the translation in that case was from the 
Latin. The 9th cent., which gave the Slavs a 
Bible of their own as the first written work in 
their language, saw also the beginning of Anglo- 
Saxon and (German translations. Like Charle- 
magne, King Alfred was intensely patriotic, and 
favoured the popular tongue both in Divine service 
and in literature. But Latin, having the support 
of the Church, kept the lead, and the national 
language suddenly disappeared. In the time fol- 
lowing, the oldest translations were forgotten. 

Apart from poetical renderings of the Bible, only 
fragments were preserved till the end of the 12th 
cent, brought new motives of another kind. On the 
one hand, there was the popular religious move- 
ment associated with the name of Peter Waldes, 
which spread from South France towards the S. 
and E. as far as Bohemia. On the other hand, 
there was the sudden outburst of nationalism, sug- 
gesting to us in many ways our own time, which 
can be traced simultaneously in France, England, 
and Germany, and, however paradoxical it may 
seem, found its centre in the studium generals 
of Paris University. Thus there came to be two 
series of Bible translations in the popular tongue. 
From Paris University, which gave to the Latin 
Bible the form that was to obtain in the later 
Middle Ages, there came, through the use of an 
old Norman Psalter and Apocaljnpse, the French 
Bible. To us it is known ehieny in connexion 
with the histoire ieoldtre of Guyard des Moulins 
as the ‘Bible historiale.’ With it there stand in 
more or less clear connexion some Dutch Bibles. 
Of more importance was the set belonging to S, 
France. It influenced the whole S. of Europe as 
far as Bohemia until Albigensian and Waldensian 
tendencies spread widely. The Italian as well as 
the Catalonian Bibles come originally, not from the 
Vulgate direct, but from the Proven 9 al translation. 
It was only afterwards that they were conformed 
to the Vulgate and polished in lan^age. Distinct 
from these there is only the Castilian Bible, which 
was translated in 1422 at the instance of Luis de 
Guzman by Jewish and Christian scholars in 
common on the basis of the original text, and was 
a forerunner of the great Polyglot Bible of Cardinal 
Ximenes. A side-piece to this is formed by the 
so-called Graecus Venetus (ed. by O. von Gebhardt, 
1875), a new translation of the OT, which was 
probably a private work of the 14th cent, and 
never attained to any considerable influence. In 
the 14th cent. , in England, Bohemia, and Germany 
simultaneously, the work of translation was again 
revived under Waldensian influence. John Wyclif 
(iT384) gave his people the first complete trans- 
lation of the Bible. It is known in about 170 
MSS, including the revision by John Purvey. 
Hus and his friends revised the somewhat older 
Czech Bible, and thus fashioned the pattern that 
was to regulate the future. In Germany no such 
great name appeared before Luther. There we find 
a great number of independent translations which 
have been carefully classified in Waither’s thorough 
work on the subject. He mentions 34 Branches 
and 24 Psalteries, also 6 Branches and 8 Psalteries 
in the dialect of Lower Germany ; altogether over 
200 MSS and over 50 printed works. The most 
important Branch, to which the 14 pre-Lutheran 
printed Bibles belong, points in its origin to 
Bohemia and the time of Charles iv. Not till the 
15th cent, did the northern lands receive trans- 
lations of their own. 

With the single exception of the Castilian, all 
these go back directly or indirectly to the Vulgate, 
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whose influence is also traceable in the later forms 
of the South Slavonic Bible which was originally I 
inspired from the East. Its influence was first 
broKen by Humanism, which made the original 
text generally accessible, and also sought to re- 
place the Vulgate of the monks by Latin trans- 
lations of its own ; Santes Pagninus, Erasmus, Seb. 
Miinster, Casteilio, etc. The first really effective 
factor, however, was the German Reformation. 
The importance of Luther’s translation is shown 
by a twofold consideration. In the first place, in 
spite of many attempts in Germany, no other 
translation has been able to secure a position 
alongside of it. In especial the numerous attempts 
of th^e Catholics prior to the Council of Trent to 
oust Luther’s by another translation show the 
great importance of his work, and all the more so 
since he was able to show that they systematically 
stole from him. The later Protestant attempts 
are not, as a rule, intended to enter into competi- 
tion with Luther’s Bible, but are meant for scholars. 
In the second place, even outside of Germany, the 
popular translations of the Reformation period are 
nearly all influenced more or less by it. Christian 
III. of Denmark gave an express order that the 
Danish Bible was to resemble Luther’s as nearly 
as possible. There are further to be named as 
modelled on Luther’s work — apart from the Zurich 
and Low German Bibles mentioned above — the 
Swedish, Finnic, Lithuanian, Lettic, Slavonic, 
Croatian, and Hungarian Bibles. From the time 
of Tindale the English Bible has contained a 
strong stream of Lutheran influence, which the 
Authorized Version still meserves, in spite of the 
opposing influence of the Douai Bible, which goes 
back to the Vulgate, and of the Genevan Bible of 
the Calvinists, which follows Beza. There is a 
remarkable difference between the evolution of 
the English Bible and that of the German. 
Luther’s work was the first and the best, while 
in England the first work did not prove at once 
the matchless masterpiece, but the Bible finally 
established itself as the product of a century’s 
labour. This enables us to understand how it was 
that England decided upon a thorough revision 
sooner than Germany, where the revision (1863- 
1892) was executed with the greatest caution. 

Properly speaking, the Romanic translations are 
the only ones belonging to the Reformation that 
are entirely independent of Luther. In these, 
Humanism (Casteilio, Calvin, Beza) won a greater 
influence, but when they were not killed altogether 
by the counter-Reformation they underwent con- 
stant alteration. 

In most lands the following centuries have seen 
all sorts of attempts at improvement and also new 
and scholarly translations. These, however, cannot 
cope with the work of the fundamental creative 
Reform period. Notice must he taken, however, 
of the isolated attempts which were made from 
time to time by Catholics when a warmer Chris- 
tian piety inspired the effort to find relief from 
Jesuitical oppression. In the 19th cent, an entirely 
new element appears. The work of Bible-trans- 
lation has been greatly stimulated by the B. and 
F. B. Soc. in the interests of flourishing missionary 
enterprise. What we saw in the early Christian 
centuries, viz. that the effort to make the Bible 
available gave to peoples a written language 
and literature, is being widely repeated nowadays. 
In the year 600 the Bible (or parts of it) existed in 
about 8 languages ; by 1500 it had been trans- 
lated into 24 ; in 1600 the number had risen to 
quite 30 (the older translations being now replaced 
by new). During the last 100 years the number 
has advanced to nearly 400, and there is hardly a 
tongue in the world into which at least portions 
of the Bible have not been translated. 


Literatuee. — Bagster, The Bible of Every Land, 1860; 
‘ Urtext u. Ubersetzungen der Bibel ’ in PEE^ ii. iii. 1897 ; A. 
Loisy, Bist Cnt du texte et des versions, 1892 (a modarn 
Rich. Simon) ; Gregory, Scrivener, Nestle, see under § 3 ; 
Kenyon, see under § i ; P. Corssen, ‘ Bericht uber die lat. 
Bibefuberseizungen ’ in Jakresb. uber die Fortschritte der 
class, Altertuynsivissensch, 1 . 1899 ; S. Berger, Bist, de la 
Vulgate, 1893 ; F. C. Burkitt, Evangelion da Mepkarreshe, 
1904, and art. "Text and Versions* in EBiiv. 4977 ff.; W. E. 
Crum in Reports of the Egypt Exploration Fund ; T. Leipoldt, 
E7itstehung der kopt. Kirche, 1905 ; A. Heider, Die atkiop, 
Bibelubersetzung, 1902 ; Mesrop ter Mowsessian, Gesch. der 
Armen, Bibelubersetzung, St. Petersburg, 1902 ; P. Kahle, Die 
ardb. Bibelubersetzungen, 1904 ; J. Guidi, ‘ Le traduzione degli 
Evangelu in arabo e in etiopico,* m Atti dei Linoei, iv. 4 (1888) ; 

F. Kauffmann, * Beitr. zur Quellenkritik der gotischen Bibel- 
ubersetzung,’ 1896 fl. (Zeitsch. f, deutsche PhiloL^, Texte u. 
Untersuchungen zur altgerman. Eehgionsgesch, 1 . 1899; J. 
Muhlau, Zur Erage der gothischen Psalmenubersetzung, 1904 ; 
Psaltenum Bononiense (Slav.), ed Jagi 6 , 1907 ; J. Carini, Le 
versions della Biblia in volgare Italiano, 1S94 ; S. Berger, La 
Bible frangaise au moyen dge, 1884 ; W. Walther, Die^utsche 
Bibelubersetzung des Mittelalters, 1889-92; A. Risch, Die 
deutsche Bibel m ihrer gesch ichtl, Bntwicklung, 1907 ; H. W, 
Hoare, Evolution of the Eng. Bible, 1901 : Ira M. Price, The 
Ancestry of our Eng, Bible, 1906 ; J. G. Watt, Four Hundred 
Tongues, 1899 ; B. F. Westcott, Bist. of Eng. Bible^, 1905 ; 
art ‘ English Versions ’ in Hastings’ DB, v. 230, and SDB, 219. 

3. Circulation. “How great the number of MS 
Bibles once in existence was we can no longer 
reckon accurately. Probabty we are inclined to 
under-estimate them. The Diocletian persecution 
made away altogether with those of the first three 
centuries which did not perish naturally through 
the frailty of papyrus. The storms of natural 
migration in the W the inundation of Arabs in 
the E. and S., and the outbreaks of iconoclasm in 
Byzantium, were responsible for great destruction. 
There were times when parchment was so scarce 
that Bible MSS (contrary to the command of the 
Church) were used as palimpsests. Later on they 
were employed for binding. Remembering all 
this, we shall draw no false conclusion from the 
small number still to hand. While the circulation 
in ancient times was great, and in Byzantium even 
enormous, in regard to the W. at the beginning 
of the Middle Ages we must indulge very modest 
notions. According to the old book-catalogues (see 

G. Becker, Catalogi bihliothecarum antiqui, 1885), 
a royal foundation like St. Vaudrille about the 
year 800 did not possess a complete Bible, and 
Boniface had to be satisfied with parts. But 
from century to century the circulation in- 
creased. When we find the Bible altogether want- 
ing in the later catalogues of the 13th cent., 
the explanation must be that it was not in- 
ventoried with other books. The number of 
MSS grew steadily with the increase of wealth, 
culture, and religious interest. Of Greek MSS we 
possess still the two complete Bibles of the 4th 
cent, and the two belonging to the 5th cent. 
(K, B, A, C). There are also 7 portions of 
the OT, and 14 of the NT, besides fragments on 
papyrus, the number of which increases eveiy 
year. Belonging to the 6th cent, we have 5 OT 
and 28 NT MSS, and belonging to the period be- 
tween the 7th and the 10th cents, there are 18 of 
the OT, and about 80 of the NT, all these being 
uncial MSS. To these have to he added about 
2000 Gr. minuscule MSS of the NT which date from 
the 9th to the 16th cent., while the number of OT 
MSS preserved cannot as yet be accurately deter- 
mined. The Latin MSS which we still possess go 
hack to the 4th cent., as do also the Syriac and 
the Coptic. We are acquainted with 400 Latin 
and 100 Syriac MSS of the NT dating from the 
4th to the 10th cent., and 3000 Latin MSS in all. 
So far as the OT is concerned, no classification has 
been made. When it is remembered what a labour 
it was to make a fair copy even of one Gospel, it is 
possible to estimate the pains that were devoted 
to the multiplication of the Bible. But when we 
think of the millions of Christians who have lived 
since the 4th cent., those numbers will seem rather 
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small. For the later part of the Middle Ages 
about 170 MSS of Wyclif’s Bible, and over 200 
German MSS enumerated by Walther (see § 2), 
give some idea of the spread of the Bible. 

The invention of printing altered the conditions. 
Every setting up of type meant a great number of 
copies. Till this time every copy was a thing by 
itself, with its own faults and its own excellences, 
but these were now extended to the whole edition, 
which might run to any number desired. In the 
first stages of printing the editions were not large. 
Gutenberg and SchoSer cannot have made more 
than from 100 to 200 impressions from ^ every 
setting, and the prices were so high that it still 
paid to copy a printed pattern by hand (see the 
Greek NT copied by Zwingli from Erasmus’s ed. 
at the Stadtbibliothek of Zurich, C. 163). Even 
when an edition mounted to 1000 copies, its circu- 
lation remained within narrow bounds, as is 
proved by the numberless reprints. Up to 1500 
there have been counted 109 Latin printings, and 
from 1500-1520 the number is 56. In German 
there were 17, in Italian 10, in French 4, and 
so on. Even when these figures are multiplied by 
100, or even 1000, we reach no great total. In the 
first two centuries of the Reformation the Bibles 
reached what according to our present ideas is a 
very small circulation, however large it may seem 
as compared with past ages. 

Improvements in the process of printing made 
larger editions possible. Freiherr von Canstein 
comd boast that in his establishment at Halle, be- 
tween the years 1710 and 1719 he had made 100,000 
copies of the NT in 28 editions, and 40,000 Bibles 
in 16 editions (8 in 8vo, and 8 in 12mo). Now the I 
B. and F. Bible Soc. prints in one year almost i 

1.000. 000 Bibles, more than 1,000,000 NT’s, and 

3.000. 000 parts of the Bible ; in all 5,000,000. We 
must remember, too, that the oldest printers 
earned their living by their work, that the Bible 
was an article of commerce, and that, although 
Luther took no pay for his services, yet the 
printers made a large enough charge. It was the 
voluntary support of friends of the Bible like 
the Baron von Canstein (tl719), the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge (since 1698), and 
the Christentumsgesellschaft of Basel, extended 
by Urlsperger (since 1780), that made it possible to 
aun at a real circulation of the Bible among the 

eople. This was finally realized by the Bible 
ocieties which after the foundation oi the B. and 
F. B. Soc. in 1804 established themselves every- 
where (Basel, 1806 ; Stuttgart, 1812 ; Berlin and 
Dresden, 1814 ; America, 1816 ; Paris, 1818, etc.). 

In many places in our own day every married 
couple is presented with a Bible as a marriage 
gift. Every schoolboy possesses one. Among 
soldiers the Bible is diligently circulated, and in 
the mission field it is spread with great zeal. 
Often it is given for nothing, and usually the price 
is astonishingly small. Never has the Bible oeen 
so easy to acquire. What one cannot but regret 
is that this extensive circulation does not go hand 
in hand with a high estimation of the Book of 
books among the great mass of men. The col- 
porteur was right when he gave it as the result 
of his 20 years’ experience, that to make a present 
of the Bible is easy but not effective. 

LiTERATUitB.— P. Schaff, A Companion to the Or. Test, and 
the Eng. Version, 1883. 

For Lists of MSS : H. B. Swete, Introd. to the OT in Gr.^ 
1902 ; C. R. Greg^ory, Proleg. zu Tmhendorfs NT, ed. viii. 
crit. major, 1884-94 {—Texthritih des NT, 1900), and Versuche 
u. Entwurfe^, 1908 ; F. H, A. Scrivener, Introd. to the Crit. 
of the NT 4 (by E, Miller), 1894 ; Eb. Nestle, Ninfuhrung in das 
griech. NT% 1899 ; H. von Soden, Die Schriften des NT, i. 1902. 

For lists of Printed Bibles : Copinger, IncunahvXa biblica, or 
The first half -century of the Lat. Bible (1450-1600), 1890 ; Faik, 
Die JBibel am Ausgange des Mittelalters, 1905, p. 91 ff.; Le Long:, 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 1709, ed. Mash, 1778; Ed Reuss, 


theca NT Grceci, 1872. For Luther’s German Bible : Palm, 
1772 ; Panzer, 1783 ; Hopf, 1847 ; cf, the Catalogues of the Brit. 
Mus. 1892 ff., and of the B. and F. B. Soc., by T. H. Baric w and 
H. F, Moule, 1907. 

For number of copies : P. Schwenke, * Untersuch. zur Gesch 
des ersten Buchdrucks,’ Festschrift der Kgl, BiUiothek zu 
Berlin zur Gutenbergfeur, 1900 (he computes 200 copies of the 
42-lme Bible and from 80-120 of the 86-line Bible). 

For Bible Societies : J. Owen, Hist, of the Orig. and the 
First Ten Years of the B, and F.B. Soc., 1816 ; Wm. Canton, 
History of the B. and F.B. Soc., 1904 ; E. Breest, Die Entwick- 
lung der preuss. Hauptbihelgesells., 1864-91 ; O. Bertram, 
Gesch. der von Cansteinschen Bibelanstalt, 1863 ; O. Douen, 
Hist, de la soc. biblique de Paris (181S-1868), Paris, 1868. 

III. Authority of tee Bible.— - i. Titles 
and citations. —That the Bible was authoritative 
was an axiom taken over by the Church from the 
Synagogue (see above, I. l). The words which the 
first Christians used to make reference to the OT, 

* The Scripture saith,’ were extended by their suc- 
cessors to the whole Bible — OT and NT alike. 

* Scripture saith,’ or * It says,’ was synonymous 
with * God saith.’ * Soon the Scripture came to be 
known as ^ ay la ypa^'/}, sacra or divina scriptura, 
or, to commemorate its formation out of single 
books, al detat ypacpaL, divini lihri. From the 3rd 
to the 5th cent, the Latins gave the name of lex Dei 
to the whole. Vincent of Lerinum used the desig- 
nation sanctce legis volumina. The Greeks de- 
scribed it as rb. UpcL Xdyta ( = ‘ oracles ’). rh is 
the favourite expression in Chrysostom. From 
biblia(-orum) was derived in late Latin the feminine 
form biblia-ce (cf. gaudia), and this form was carried 
over into all other tongues. Sacra pagina and 
sacra elogia were used by mediseval scholars, and 
at the time of the Reformation the usual designa- 
tion was literce divince or sacrce. The expression 
veritas dicit ( = ‘ Scripture saith’), as distinguished 
from auctoritas ( = ‘ ecclesiastical doctrine’), was 
taken by the scholastics from Augustine, who, how- 

I ever, employed it specially of the words of Jesus. 

A sin^e verse from the Bible was always con- 
sidered the word of God. In the Middle Ages 
occasionally, and frequently by Carlstadt and 
Zwingli, verhum Dei is used to describe the whole 
Bible. Luther employs ‘ Word of God ’ in a sense 
different from the &ble or Holy Scripture ( = ‘ver- 
bum prsedicatum’), but the terms are interchange- 
able even with him. In later Protestant theology 
the phrase is common. It is a favourite expres- 
sion of Pietism, which also introduced hymns on 
the Bible, e.g. ‘Teures Wort aus Gottes Munde’ 
(Benj. Schmolck, tl737). 

Often the whole Bible is designated by its narts. 
As the Jews used the phrase ‘Moses and the 
Prophets’ (Lk 16^®®^*, Jn l’^) or ‘ the Law and 
the Prophets’ (Mt 5^’ 22«, Lk Ac 24^" 

28^), so we find ‘the Lord and the Apostles’ or, 
more seldom, ‘the Gospel and the Apostles.’ In 
Hippo^tus this fourfold division is the usual one, 
while Hegesippus says, ‘ the Law and the Prophets 
and the Lord,’ and Clem. Al. ‘the Prophets, the 
Gospel, and the words of the Apostles.’ The whole 
Bible is also referred to as ‘ the Prophets and the 
Apostles’ {e.g. Murat. Canon, 79 f.). This corre- 
sponds to the Vetus et Novum Testamentum or 
Tertullian’s Instrumentum. ‘ The Lord ’ was used 
specially to indicate the Gospels, so much so that 
the Marcionites claimed the Lord as the author of 
their Gospel, just as they claimed Paul as the 
author of their Apostolos (Adamantius, Dial. ii. 13, 
p. 84). As the Prophets and the Apostles also 
acquired their authority from Him, it was possible 
to say, ‘the Lord in His Prophets and Apostles.’ 

With the growth of scientific accuracy, the 
formula of citation became more adequate. The 
deliberate indefiniteness of Philo {etpTjrai ydp vov 
fcaXws) is still found in a Gnostic like Valentinus 
{dfoirep etiri rij), but the growth of Biblicism does 
not favour it. Paul mentions the prophets by 
* B. B. Warfield, PRR, 1899, pp. 472-610. 
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name [e,g. Ko 92 ^* 27 )^ and it becomes general to 
name the specific books : MwUcr^s iv ’EJciScf), iv tq 
Tpiaru BacriX^w?', IlauXos iv Tpdyry Trpbs Kopip- 
OLovs. Tert-uOlian says, ‘Habes Genesim, haWs 
Danielxmi/ In one instance Origen defines the 
passage more exactly by the (ttLxos number. The 
Ensebian sections of the Gospels, arranged in ten 
canons for purposes of comparison, served the whole 
Middle Ages as a handy concordance. After the 
4th cent, we meet with chapter-divisions, which 
differed among the Greeks and the Latins. Cita- 
tions were made by the titles or the first words of 
the chapter. It was not till the Middle Ages that 
they were made by the number of the chapter. 
This became common in the 13th cent., when the 
Paris Bible established itself everywhere (see above, 
II. I). There we have the chapter-divisions of 
Stephen Langton, with 8 subdivisions of each chap- 
ter ( A-H), serving the purpose of the concordantm 
hihlica of the Paris doctors. Not till modern times 
did the easy method of verse-enumeration come in, 
and with it the practice of exact citation. The 
germ of this was found in a concordance which R. 
Isaac Nathan formed in 1447 (printed Venice, 1523 ; 
taken over in Santes Pagninus’s Lat. Bible, 1528). 
The NT was divided into verses by Robt. Stephen 
in 1551, on^ a journey from Paris to Lyons. The 
fact that it was done ‘inter equitandum’ is, 
unfortunately, only too evident. Moreover, in 
different editions there are variations. Above all, 
the bad habit of setting the number of the verse 
in the text, or printing each verse separately, 
destroyed the connexions, and deepened the impres- 
sion that every verse was complete in itself. As 
the result of Bengel’s initiative, the custom has 
recently become more general of making larger 
paragraphs.^ On the other hand, the minuteness 
characteristic of recent critical exegesis has made 
an advance upon the division into verses, and such 
citations as Ro 1^®» or Rev 1^^ are now used. 

LiTERATcrRK.~C. R. Gregorv, Prolfiaomena, 140-182 ; Scriv- 
ener> Introd. i. 66-71 ; O. Schmid, tfber verschiedene Eintei^ 
lungen der h. Schnft^ 1892 ; E. von Dobschiitz, Vulgatastudien, 
1895 ; J. Chapman, Ftsiory of the Vulgate Gospels , 1908, 

Formulas of citation have another side. Venera- 
tion of the Holy Scripture and its authors finds 
increasing fullness of expression in them. Soon 
what we meet with is not ‘ Isaiah says,’ ‘ Peter (or 
Paul) writes,’ but ‘ The Holy Prophet Isaiah says,’ 
‘ The Holy Apostle Peter writes,^ and ‘ According 
to the Blessed Paul.’ In this connexion, the other- 
wise almost valueless epithet of martyrs, puanipLo^ 
(heatus), continued long in use. Even this, how- 
ever, is not enough, Peter must be called 6 Kopv(paLoi 
tQv dTToo-rdXwy, princeps apostolorum^ John 6 ima-TTf)’ 
0ios, Paul 6 TpLCTfiaKdpLos, The ordinary title is oi 
Qc'fiyhpoi. In the Byzantine Renaissance davtdtKQs 
or ^aX/AtKwj elTre'lv, lioKojidiVTua §Trr), are favourite 
phrases to introduce quotations from the Psalms or 
Proverbs, and a citation from the Gospels is hardly 
ever introduced without words like rb dyiov eu- 
ayyfKtov 8La7rpval(as As compared with such 
Eastern verbosity, Western formulas always ap- 
pear simple. ^ But sanctus apostolus dicit has really 
the same significance. It is an expression of 
unconditional veneration, and emphasizes Scrip- 
tural authority. It makes no difference here that 
in the Middle Ages prophets and apostles shared 
this epithet with the doctors of the Church. These 
also possessed the weight of authority. The Re- 
formation retained ‘ St.’ Matt., ‘ St.’ Mark, etc., and 
in Romance lands and England ‘ St.’ Paul is still 
usual. It was the period of ‘ Enlightenment,’ with 
its purely human handling of Scripture, that first 
stripped off, even^ in the form, all such symbols of 
autnoiity, returning thus to the simplicity of the 
early Church. With a false conception of accuracy, 
the Gospel ‘ according to ’ Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
or John was spoken of, the ancient Church desiring 


to express by ebayyiXiov mrk . . . nothing more 
than the unity of the Gospel amidst the variety of 
its literary forms. 

However various these formulas may appear, they 
nevertheless establish the one important fact of the 
unconditional authority of every word in the Bible. 
The mention of the various authors is due to a 
conscious or unconscious instinct for accuracy. It 
is not upon them, but upon the Bible itself, that 
authority rests. In every century we find numerous 
instances of wrong sources given for quotations 
(e.y. Mt 27®). This only shows how little de- 
pended upon any personM authority. The pro- 
phetic name is a guarantee of Scripture ; prophets 
and apostles are possessed of authority because 
they are ‘holy Scripture,’ and all that stands in 
Scripture is authoritative, even when it is neither 
a prophet nor an apostle who speaks, but a very 
unnoly mortal. Mt 19® quotes a word of Adam as 
God’s word. Jn 11®®*-, spoken by Caiaphas, con- 
tains a Divine prophecy. The Bible as a whole 
and in every word of it is authoritative. 

LiTERATVRB.~On the names of the Bible, see Suicer, 
Thesaurus^ 1682, 8.v. jSi^Xtov, ypaAi} ; du Cange, Glossarium^ 
s.'o. ‘Biblia/ On citations, see Harnack, Vogmengesch,^ i. 
337 ff. Formulas are collected, e.g., from the Didascalm by 
Acheiis, p. 333 ; from Didymus by Leipoldt, 38 ; from Diodorus 
by Harnack, 56. 

2 . Inspiration of the Scriptures. — Like the 
authority of the Bible, the idea of its inspiration 
was taken over from Judaism (cf. I. i). No dis- 
tinction was made between the Divine revelation 
accorded to the prophets and its preservation in 
writing (cf. Ro 1^, He 1^), We have the statement 
in 2 P that * holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost’ ; but, besides this, the 
Scripture itself is said to be dedTvevaTos in 2 Ti 3^® 
(whence ‘ inspiration ’). Descriptions like those of 
Ezk 1®**, Zee 1®^', Rev 1^®^* point to an ecstatic 
origin, and this idea, helped by the infiuence of 
Plato and Philo, was extended to writings that were 
not apocalyptic (Justin). At the same time, there 
is another view, according to which God speaks to 
men without any extraordinary ecstatic operation. 
Paul does not think that his Epistles are due to any 
supernatural inspiration. He draws a clear line 
between Ms own opinions and the absolutely 
authoritative words 01 the Lord, yet he claims the 
possession of the Spirit, and therefore authority for 
what he writes (1 Co 7^®* ^®‘ ^) ; so also Clement of 
Rome (i. 59), and even Origen (de Orat. 18). The 
pseudo-Clementine Homilies (xvi, 18) formulate a 
theory to the effect that the revelations which are 
not due to ecstasies (dvev bwraalas kuI dvelpojv) are 
preferable to those which are, and the Church 
adopted this view. She dismissed books like the 
Shepherd oi Hermas, and repudiated the Montanistic 
prophets and similar phases ; but she claimed in- 
spiration for her bishops. And if Ignatius and even 
Cyprian still think of visions and ecstasies in this 
connexion, the inspiration of Synods, which Con- 
stantine solemnly proclaimed so early as the First 
Ecumenical Council of Nicsea, had little in com- 
mon with ecstasies. The deocpdpoi iraripeSi or inspired 
Fathers, contended with ailments drawn from 
the Bible and logic, sometimes even with the fists, 
and the result depended upon the decision of 
the majority, while ecstatic revelation rests on 
the authority of a single inspired person. At the 
Council of irent it was a standing joke that the 
Spirit came from Rome in fetters ; and with regard 
to the infallibility of Papal utterances, no one ever 
dreamed of ecstasy. Naturally the idea of the 
Bible’s inspiration corresponded with this. The 
Alexandrians were critical of style, Eusebius and 
Augustine talked harmlessly of the literary methods 
of Biblical authors— that was in line with their ideas 
of inspiration. When, however, exegetical science 
weakened, and the popular monastic ideas of visions 
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and ecstasies spread, we find these notions appear- 
ing more frequently, and in popular literature they 
found vivid expression. Prochorus* picture in the 
Acts of John of how the Gospel of John came into 
existence (ed. Zahn, p. 154 ff.) shows that its origin 
was conceived as quite ecstatic. This influenced 
art, and the task of investigating the way in which 
inspiration is represented would repay labour. As 
the Muse appeared to the poet Aratus, so the 
Divine Wisdom appeared to the Evangelist Mark 
(Cod. Eossan.). A hand beckons out of heaven; 
a dove whispers in the ear ; we hear also of inspira- 
tion following the drinking of a cup (2 Es ). 
The idea of a hook-roll which the seer had to 
swallow (Ezk 3^, Rev 10®) has its artistic analogy 
in the so-called traditio hgis, ‘ giving over of the 
law/ to Peter. So far as is known, the notion of a 
book fallen direct from heaven, like that which 
Oriental Gnosticism developed in regard to the 
book of Elxai, and to which ecclesiastical piety 
gave some colour in the so-called * letters from 
heaven,’ was never applied to the Bible as such. 
Athenagoras (Leg, 9) illustrates the operation of 
the Holy Ghost by the picture of the nute-player 
who blows into the instrument and makes it sound. 
Ps.-Justin (Coh. 8) and Chrysostom speak of the 
lyre upon which the Holy Ghost plays ; there are 
different strings, but they give forth a harmony. 
The conception is quite spiritual. Much more 
realistic is the picture of the pencil (stylus) of the | 
Holy Spirit which we find in Gregory l. In the | 
Middle Ages the representation ^adually took a i 
more popular form, and single individuals like 
Agobard of Lyons and Abelard protested against it 
in vain. It was never thoroughly developed in 
theory. Luther’s lively piety, like the oldest 
Christianity, combines faith in Divine inspiration 
with quite human ideas as to the method : he gives 
a vivid picture of the way in which one prophet 
uses the writings of the others. In his hands the 
ancient traditions which medisevalism brought 
down alongside of its theory of inspiration became 
of importance again. But orthodoxy did not 
follow him here. It ranged itself on the side of 
the strictly supernatural idea of inspiration, and 
carried the view to its extremest consequences. 
The Biblical authors are only the hands and pens 
of the Holy Spirit. They are perhaps notarii et 
actuarii, but never can they be called auctores. 
That epithet belongs to God or to the Holy Ghost 
alone. From Him proceeds not only the impulse to 
write, but also the matter and the method (sug- 
gestio rerum et verhorum). In the end all human 
participation in the composition of Scripture is 
denied. Men wrote, but did not understand or 
know what. This inspiration of the letter, applied 
to the Textus Eeceptus of the NT and to the 
Textus Massoreticus of the OT, is at last extended 
to the mere accessories ; above all, to the punctua- 
tion of the Hebrew (John Gerhard, 1 1637 ; John 
Buxtorf , father, 1 1629, and son, 1 1664), The theory 
was embodied in an ecclesiastical confession (For- 
mula Consensus Helvetici) 1675), but as a theological 
system it was soon overturned by actual facts. 
Mill’s multitudes of variants destroyed the theory 
of textual inspiration. Deism and * Enlighten- 
ment’ sought out every little contradiction and 
absurdity. Biblical philology renewed the criticism 
of style. Soon rationalistic theology spoke of a 
purely human Scripture, 

The attempt of 19th cent, theology to revive the 
old orthodox doctrine has been vain (Kolling, 
Theopneitstie, 1891). Even in the milder form, 
which added to the personal inspiration of pro- 
phets and apostles (Schleiermacher) a particular 
guidance only in actu scribendi (‘kanonische In- 
spiration, Luthardt), it was not able to secure a 
hold. The newest phase of religious-historical 


inquiry gives wide scow to ecstasy again, but 
Protestant theology tends always more and more 
to the conviction that the old conception of 
BeoTvevarla is not the one best suited in our time to 
express the actual significance and authority of 
the Scripture. Inspiration applies to men, not to 
written words. 

Literature.— J. Delitzsch, de Inspiratione script, s. ^id 
statuerint patres apostohci et apologetce sec. sceculi, 1872 ^ "Ed. 
Rabaud, Bist. de la doctrine de Vinspvration des saintes 
Ventures, 1883 ; W. Sanday, Inspiration^ 1893 ; H. Cremer, in 
PRE^ ix. 183-203 : Kahler, Zur Bibelfrage, 1907; A, Houtin, La 
Question bibliqm au xxe sihcle, 1906, 27 ff.; F. Watson, Inspira- 
tion, 1906 ; M. Dods, The Bible, its Origin and Nature, 1905. 

3. Doctrine.— Of course it is not enough to see 
in the books of the Bible only historically interest- 
ing monuments of old Israelite and old Christian 
literature. They were and are more than this to 
Christendom. From the beginning they were held 
to be immediately binding upon the present. 

One of the first tasks of Christianity was to put 
the OT in the same position of authority as the 
NT. Primitive Christianity, filled with the living 
power of the Spirit, strongly emphasized the new- 
ness of the Divine revelation given in Christ as 
compared with the OT stage of religion. Paul did 
away with the Law which was the kernel of the 
OT in Judaism, and yet he argued with words of 
‘ the Law.’ He cast aside the nomistic system, and 
yet held the Law to be Holy Scripture. That could 
not continue. The Gnostics and Marcion rejected 
the authority of the OT altogether ; the Church 
sought to discover a more positive relationship to 
the OT Law. In the ceremonial rules of the OT 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews found the 
type and prophecy of the saving work of Christ. 
Barnabas considered that he had only to transmute 
the Ceremonial Law by allegorical interpretation 
into moral commandments to show that it was con- 
stantly obligato:^, and that the verbal understand- 
ing of it by the Jews was a mistake into which the 
devil had brought them. I Clem, comes very near 
to deducing the principles of Christian worship 
from the ceremonial system of the OT, and the 3ra 
cent, actually did so. Tertullian (de Monog. 7) 
extracts laws for the Christian life from the OT. 
Later authors like Cyril of Alexandria make the 
sacerdotal and sacrificial law somewhat spiritual- 
ized, the basis of Christian ecclesiastical order. 

When the difficulties which arose in the con- 
troversy about legalism were removed, the value 
of OT prophecy caused the OT to be claimed as the 
sacred book of Christendom, in opposition to the 
Jews, who made it their own special possession, 
and it was declared to be inseparably associated 
with the NT. The same Christ, the same Spirit, 
spoke in prophets and apostles. Marcion’s criticism 
only served to make the Church all the more zealous 
in maintaining the complete unity of the two Testa- 
ments. They were the two breasts of the Church 
(Hippolvtus on Canticles, i, 344), Very soon all 
sense of difference, all thought of any gradation in 
time, disappeared. Out of the unity of the Spirit 
there was evolved a mechanical uniformity, a com- 
plete equality of the contents of all parts. Even 
the first verses of Genesis were made to witness to 
the deepest mysteries of the Christian faith, the 
high dogmas of the Trinity, and the participation 
of the Son in Creation, iv dpxv irroirfaev^ivTip ul(p 
(cf. Hamack, TU L 3, 130 ff.). Protestant ortho- 
doxy went even further than this in the discovery 
that K"};! contained the initial letters of the 

Trinity^ ax, ]3, twice over. 

In spite" of this purely dogmatizing method,^ it 
was never altogether forgotten that revelation 
underwent an historical development. It is this 
feature that constitutes the peculiar charm of the 
Antiochene school for us, and raises the Dutch 
federal theologians above their own orthodox pre- 
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decessors. In the new orthodoxy of the 19th cent, 
the Erlangen school (Hofmann) laboured this 
thought at great length. These, however, are only 
individual instances, and hardly afiect the doctrine 
of Biblical authority. They aid not attain to a 
recognition of any differences of value in the books 
of the Bible. Whatever was found in the Bible 
was canonical and authoritative. 

The dogmatic elaboration of this theory began 
with Origen’s wept dpx^v, and his results were 
adopted by his pupil Theognostus. As the Syna- 
gogue never dealt systematically with questions 
of the kind, the Greek theology had quite a new 
field here. In the West, Augustine’s de Doc- 
trina Christiana laid the foundation, Augustine 
declares repeatedly and strongly that only the 
canonical Scriptures are unconditionally binding 
(de Nat. et Grat. Ixi. 71 ; Epist, Ixxxii. 3. 24). But 
we find none the less that he sets ecclesiastical 
authority alongside of, or rather above, the author- 
ity of the Bible more markedly than the Alex- 
andrians. The often-quoted remark is well toown 
(c. Epist, Manich, 6) ; ‘ ego vero evangelio non 
crederem nisi me catholicse ecclesise commoveret | 
auetoritas.’ This supplied the Middle Ages with a ' 
standard. The authority of the Bible was the 
very highest ; it was absolutely infallible ; every- 
thing that was found in it had to be believed 
whether understood or not. All this, however, 
was due to the living authority of the Church, and 
that because of two considerations : (1) it was the 
Church that formed the Bible as such ; the Church 
decided which books were canonical and which 
were not ; and (2) the Church alone had to say 
what was contained in the Bible, in other words, 
how it was to be interpreted. Even heretics 
appealed to the Bible, and often with a great show 
of right. That made a superior authority neces- 
sary — the Church. Tertullian declares that in 
combating heresy the Scriptures should not be 
referred to for proof (de Frcsscr, 19). Similply 
Salvian (de Gub. Dei) complains that the Arians 
drew their proofs from the Bible, while the Catholics 
employed force. Naturally it was always main- 
tained that the authority of the Bible lay in itself, 
came from its Divine origin. The Church could 
never invest with canonical authority a book that 
was not Divine. But — and this is the important 
point in the mediaeval Catholic conception — the 
Church took over the guarantee of canonicity. 
Hence came the fixing of the Canon by Councils, 
from the Synods under Damasus and Augustine 
down to the Councils of Trent and the Vatican. 
The correct interpretation, however, was obtained 
from the ‘ unanimous consent of the Fathers,’ and 
in this way the Fathers, who were credited to a 
certain extent with the same inspiration as the 
Scripture, came to be equally valuable authorities. 
Employed in the first place to interpret, they 
were afterwards called in to supplement Scripture, 
Thus there arose the idea of the double tradition, 
iyypd<l>{x}s and dypi^m as the Greeks said, in libris 
seriptis et sine scripto traditionihus as the Council 
of Trent expressed it. The question whether the 
revelation given in Scripture was sufficient to 
answer every religious inquiry received different 
replies withm the Catholic system. The really 
correct answer ’was in the affirmative, and allegory 
supplied a means of drawing anything out of Scrip- 
ture that was wanted. In mystic circles, however, 
the view was always maintained that God supple- 
mented what He had given to the Church by im- 
mediate revelations to chosen individuals. Mon- 
tanism, which brought a new and extensive re- 
velation, the Church repudiated, just as at a later 
date she did also the evangelium ceternum of the 
Spiritualists and the visions of many fanatics. 
But the visions of Saint Birgitta and similar 


phenomena she acknowledged ; and at the present 
time the question is being vigorously discussed in 
Catholicism, how far the visions of Catherine of 
Emmerich can be safely reckoned credible supple- 
ments to the Gospel story in regard to the life of 
Jesus and the Virgin Mary. From the time of 
Anastasius of Sinai until the present day there 
have not been wanting pious men who believed 
that they could cajole or west from evil spirits 
some light upon the mysteries of the other world. 

In this domain the Beformation brought the 
crisis. The 'reformers before the Reformation,’ 
as Wyclif, Hus, etc., were called, were representa- 
tives of Augustinianism, and as such of a Biblicism 
within Catholic ecclesiastical bounds, Zwingli 
and Calvin represent a Biblicism that overran 
these bounds but finally took its stand upon the 
same formal principles. Creeds of the Zwinglian 
and Calvinistic type nearly all contain decisions in 
regard to the Canon of the Bible. It was_ quite un- 
observed that this only continued ecclesiastical or 
synagogue tradition in opposition to the decisions 
of the Roman Church and the Council of Trent, 
It is quite otherwise with Luther. Not only did 
he shatter the authority of the Pope, the Councils, 
and the Fathers, but also from the idea of the 
dominating authority of Scripture he stripped 
off everything formal. Not because something 
was found in Scripture but because it witnessed to 
Christ, because he traced God’s word in it, was it 
authoritative in his view. ‘ The right principle to 
follow in the criticism of all the books is to ask 
whether they show Christ or not, for all that is 
Scripture points to Christ (Ro 3^^), and St. Paul 
wants to know nothing save Christ (1 Co 2^). 
What does not teach Christ is not apostolic even 
though St. Peter or St. Paul teaches itj what 

E reaches Christ is apostolic even though it comes 
:om Judas, Annas, Pilate, or Herod’ (Pref. to 
Ep. of James, 1522, Erlangen ed. 63, 167). This 
valuation according to content, harmonizing as it 
does with personal experience, gave Luther the 
opportunity not only of criticizing the ecclesiastical 
Canon (he makes the NT end with 3 John and calls 
Hebrews, James, Jude, and Revelation an appendix 
like the OT Apocrypha), but also of claiming value 
for other vvritings like the loci of Melanchthon, 
and investing them with the same value as the 
Bible. It is true that Luther did not carry this 
principle to its logical conclusion. His contests 
with fanatics who trusted entirely to the inner 
light compelled the Reformer, who was at heart 
conservative, to lay all the importance on the 
historically given revelation, i.e. the Scripture. 
However much he distinguished in theory between 
the word of God and the Scripture, yet he found it 
easy to identify them, and he could then (as in the 
Lord’s Supper) insist stubbornly upon the letter of 
the Scripture. The Lutheran Church has inherited 
both these views from him. Lutherans always 
speak of the verhum Dei, but they do not imply any 
formal limitation to certain books (no Lutheran 
confession contains a catalogue of the Canon). 
The phrase has reference only to the content of 
the Bible, the revelation of God’s grace in the Law 
and the Gospels. On the other hand, the Lutheran 
Church developed the doctrine of the authority of 
the Bible in scholastic fashion, so that it became 
possible to speak of Bibliology as well as Theology 
and Christology, And Bellarmine had a certain 
amount of right on his side when he spoke of the 
' paper Pope of the Protestants.’ Nevertheless the 
distinction between a formal and a material prin- 
ciple in Protestantism belongs to the Calvinistic 
theology, and first became a feature of Lutheran 
dogmatics in the 19th century (Ritschl, Zeitschr. 
f, Kirchengesch., 1876, 397 ff.). 

In opposition to the mediaeval conception which, 
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under the influence of the Neo-Platonic idea of God 
and in the interests of ecclesiastical authority, 
emphasized the mysterious, difficult, or unintelli- 
gible elements and the insufficiency of the Bible, 
Protestant dogmatics laid all the stress on its clear- 
ness and sufficiency {perspicuitas et sujffidentia)^ and 
emphasized, along with its authority, its efficacia as 
a means of salvation. This made its authority — 
in the true Reformation spirit — altogether de- 
pendent on the testimonium Spiritus Sancti inters 
num. But this witness, in conseq[uence of the 
mechanical way in which inspiration was con- 
ceived, was extended to things which had nothing 
to do with the inward experience of a pious Chris- 
tian. Pietism, having no great scientific interests, 
was very well satisfied; honest Rationalism ad- 
mitted that it had never perceived any trace of 
this witness of the Holy Spirit. The scholastic 
system was broken up, and no artificial recon- 
struction was possible. Under Schleiermacher’s 
lead the theology of the 19th cent, worked zealously 
and honestly to solve the problem of how the 
authority of the Bible should really be conceived 
and be impressively founded. There was plenty of 
fierce controversy. In opposition to the overthrow 
of all authority by the liberal theology, conser- 
vative circles sought support for the authority of 
the Bible elsewhere. Grundtvig seizes, as Lessing 
did, up^on the Apostles’ Creed as the living word of 
God. Calixtus’s Consensus patrum quinquesemlaris 
(1629) finds a powerful echo in the Oxford Move- 
ment in England. Between the two extremes 
numerous endeavours of a mediating character 
assert now the religious interests attaching to 
the absolute authority of the Scripture and now 
the scientific aspects of its historical limitations. 
It has to be said that a satisfactory solution will 
be found only when the Bible is felt to speak to 
the human heart with the authority of God. This 
experience must be expressed in clear theological 
terms. In religious matters the authority of the 
Bible is absolute, but only in religious matters. 
Its authority is internal, not external. 

Litbratuek.— H. J. Holtzmann, Kanon u. Tradition. 1859 ; 
A. Sabatier, Religions d'autoriU et la religion de Vesprit% 1904, 
pp, 346-403 (Eng. tr. 1904) ; 0. Scheel, Luthers Stellung zur 
h. Schrift, 1902 ; K. Timme, Luthers Stellung zur h. Schn/t^ 
1904 ; K. Walz, Die Lehre der Kirche von der h. Schrift nach 
der Schrift selbst gepruft^ 1884 ; J. Reinhard, Die Prinzipten- 
lehre d. lutk. Dogmatiker^ 1906 ; P. Gennrich, Der Kampf um 
die Schrift in der deutschevang. Kirche des 19 Jahrh., 1898 (with 
a complete bibliography) ; J. Estlin Carpenter, The Bible in 
the 19th cenLf 1903 ; A. Houtin, La Question bibhque ckez les 
Cath. de France au idx« si^cle, 1902, au xxe si^cUy 1906. 

4 . Practical significance* — From the very first 
the authority of the Bible was concerned with 
dogma, that is to say, it was used to prove the 
articles of faith. It was in this way that the 
Messiahship of Jesus was demonstrated by primi- 
tive Christians and afterwards by apologists in 
the controversy with Jewish Christians. Cyprian 
brings together testimonia adversus Judceos, i,e, 
proof passages, and he thus pro\ddes the pattern of 
Scrijptural proof for many centuries. Soon this 
method came to he employed in the dogmatic 
disputes arising within the Church. Athanasius 
collects proof from Scripture of the unity of the 
Son with the Father — a course that was all the 
more necessary since the Arian party pointed out 
the un-Bihlical character of the word bpooifcrLos. 
The Cappadocian Fathers gathered proof passages 
in support of the Trinity. In the Monophysite 
and Monothelite discussions the practice was ex- 
tended, with the difference that citations from the 
Fathers were now added to those of the Scripture ; 
and in the disputes regarding iconoclasm John of 
Damascus and the patriarch Nicephorus as well 
as the hostile party made collections of the same 
kind from Scripture and tradition. Augustine 
begins his work de Trinitate with a very detailed 


Scripture proof (i.-vii,), and then (viii.-xiii.) adds a 
dogmatic elaboration. This example was followed 
by all scholastic theologians, and the practice 
attained to still greater importance after the 
removal of all other authorities by the orthodox 
theology of Protestantism. For every single topic 
of the system all loci prohantes in the Scripture 
were carefully gathered, and their interpretation 
became more and more a subordinate discipline to 
scientific dogmatics, viz. the so-called tfieologia 
hihlicay out of which, after a long process in which 
it underwent complete transformation, there arose 
at last the independent discipline which is now 
called ‘ Biblical Theology.’ Modem theology has 
long seen that an enumeration of Scripture passages 
torn from their context is not only a forcing of the 
Bible but also no real proof of the dogma in ques- 
tion. Dogmatic theology, however, emancipates 
itself but slowly from the old method of Scrip- 
tural proof. It is bound to do so more and more, 
because with the grossly supernatural idea of in- 
spiration the proof which rests upon it vanishes 
also. How different is Hofmann’s attempt to 
reach a new kind of Scripture proof, in which 
everything is made to turn upon the context — upon 
the general view of Scripture. At the present day 
even this is considered by most to be too external 
a method, especially as Hofmann’s attempt to 
show the organic unity of the whole content of 
Scripture cannot he described as happy. It is 
somewhat diflerent when P. Lobstein sets the 
organic method of proof from Scripture over- 
against the atomistic. It is only a real harmony 
with the fundamental ideas of the Bible that can 
be legitimized hy dogmatics. Wendt departs from 
the normative significance of Scripture, and has 
recourse to the teaching of Jesus as the only norm. 

The old theology took pride in ranging itself 
under the authonty of the Bible, in making its 
infallible statements the basis of its findings. As 
a matter of fact, what it did was to make the 
Bible subservient to its system. It put its views 
into the Bible only to drag them out again in 
emphasized form. That is perhaps made most 
evident by the numerous works on the Eeoeaem&ron 
(the ‘ six days ’ in Gn 1 ). What was there that the 
short account of creation was not made responsible 
for? All the knowledge which the cosmological 
speculation of Greece and late Judaism thought it 
had discovered was held to be already contained in 
Gn 1 . This was the case everywhere — an entirely 
mechanical idea of revelation, as if God had tom 
asunder the details of His revelation and strewn 
them over the whole sacred book, in order that men 
might painfully gather them together again, as if 
He had purposely kept things mysterious in order 
that theologians might sharpen their wits on them. 

But the Bible returned good for evil. It ad- 
mitted of continual glimpses into the true nature 
of revelation, into the actual course of history, and 
provided facts which necessitated the correction of 
the dogmatic system. If the theoretical recog- 
nition of the right relationship between Scrip- 
ture and doctrine is an achievement of recent 
times, yet it is possible to arrange the whole 
history of theology and dogma in particular under 
the point of view of a gradual process of hiblicizing. 
In ancient as in modern times, there were instances 
of theologians who did not make the Scripture a 
cover for their own ideas, hut propounded and 
solved their problems from the Bible. To these 
belong the Antiochene theologians, and above all 
Calvin, whose Institutio deals with much whose 
only claim was that it seemed to him to be 
required by the Bible. In later times, Bengel and 
J. T. Beck, with the WUrttemberg Biblieists as a 
whole, proceed on the same lines. The history of 
salvation which is contained in the Bible con- 
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tinually reacts against the attempts of dogmatics 
to do violence to it. As we learn from the apocry- 
phal Acts of John, the Greeks made out their 
Saviour to be a docetic appearance only, and the 
Cross an idea ; but the doctrine of Cerinthus is 
already a compromise with actual history : Jesus, 
a true man, for a time bearer of the aeon Christ. 
Our Fourth Gospel goes further in the direction of 
actuality: Jesus Christ, wholly man and at the 
same time the full revelation of God. Alongside 
of the Synoptic representation of the human life of 
Jesus, this might appear in the nature of a theo- 
logical supplement. In combination the effect was 
more potent. Not the Arian but the Nestorian 
Christoiogy indicates a reaction of Bible history 
against dogmatic speculation. In Monophysitism 
Docetism takes a new lease of life. Alongside of 
the Gospels stood Paul. His influence was hardly 
felt for centuries, and the Greek dogmatics can 
be understood almost without him, but when 
Augustine was captured by him, Paulinism kept 
Christendom busy until in Luther a herald of 
Divine grace still more congenial to the Apostle of 
Justification by Faith arose. As in the ancient 
Church, so also was it in the modern. The theo- 
logical labours of orthodox scholarship always 
moved further away from the facts of history. 
Each party endeavoured to establish the truth of 
its own doctrine of the Bible. Hence Werenfeis 
of Basel (tl740) said of it : 

‘ Hie liber eat in (juo quaerit sua dogmata quisque, 
invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.’ 

But the proof from Scripture, however perverted 
and coerced, necessitated the continual study of 
the Bible, until in the time of * Enlightenment ’ it 
shook off the chains of dogmatic tradition and 
established its claim to existence again. This 
becomes even clearer when we follow up the history 
of piety (see below, VII. 2, p, 612). 

Though the authority of the Bible is concerned 
chiefly with dogma, it is not exclusively so. 
The Bible regulates the whole Christian life, and 
especially the life of the Church. Here more than 
anywhere the OT foundation comes to light with 
its legal conception (cf. p. 589). It is sufficient 
to recall how large a space the Decalogue occupies 
in Christian instruction. Along with the precepta 
Dei there appear the consilia evangelical the latter 
often not less strictly handled than the former. 
In Catholicism the Bible is the foundation of 
ecclesiastical organization as well as of ecclesiastical 
law. Here, indeed, the proof from Scripture is as 
arbitrary as in dogmatics. All Christian festivals 
and the hours of prayer were grounded on the 
Bible ; also the legal rights of the clerOT. Such 
an un-evangelicai theory as the union of all spiritual 
and material power in the hand of the Pope had to 
take refuge in the figure of the two swords (Lk 
22^). The Papal bull in which Leo X. banned 
LutheFs doctrine (15th June, 1520) begins with 
references to Ps 74^^ 80^®. Protestantism carried 
this method of founding all its theories upon 
Holy Scripture much further. In Calvinism the 
strictest legalism regulated not only the ecclesi- 
astical but also the whole public life (see VII. 3), 
until, with the secularizing of culture on the one 
hand, and the altered historical conception of the 
Bible on the other, the fact established itself more 
and more that in the records of long past ages ideals 
might be found for the individual and social life, 
but never again an immediate legal system. 

So in the most recent times the idea of any 
external authority pertaining to the Bible is every- 
where losing^ ground. ^ This will not be to the 
injury of Christianity, if only at the same time the 
untold inner value of the Bible as the unparalleled 
religious guide-book and the inexhaustible fountain 
of religious inspiration gains wider recognition. 


Literature.-— On the proof from Scripture : Harnack, Dog^ 
mengesch.^ ii. 68-82 ; Th. Schermann, ‘ Die Gesch. der dogmat. 
Flonlegien vom v.-vui. Jahrh.’ in T(I^ new ser. xiii. 1, 1904 ; 
F. Kropatschek, Das Schrijtpnncip in der luther. KirchCt i. 
1905 ; C. Stange, Was ist Schnftgemdsst 1904 ; H. H. Wendt, 
System der christL Lehre^ 1907, pp. 26-68 ; P. Lobstein, muden 
surla doctrine chrH. de Dieu^ i. 1907 ; W. Newton Clarke, The 
Use of the Scriptures in Theology ^ 1906 ; E. Haupt, D'ie BedeuL 
derh. Schrift fur den evangelischen Christen, 1S91 ; J. H. Thayer, 
Th^ Change of Attitude towards the Bible, 1891 ; Er. Stave, 
Der Einjiuss der Bibelhritih auf das chnstl. Glaubensleben, 
1903 ; J. Wordsworth, The Devotional Study of Holy Script 
in reference to the Higher Crit. of the NT, 1902 ; M Reischle, 
Was kann und soli uns die Bibel sein ? Wartburg, 1904, p. 93 flf. ; 
U. Muhs, Die Kntik und die Stellung zur h Schnft (1906) ; 
W. B. Carpenter (Bishop of Ripon), My Bible, 1884, Germ, 
tr. by L. Pfeiffer, 1902. Of. art. Apologetics, vol. i. p. 621. 

IV. Biblical Studies.— i. Methods.— Much 
against the original intention of the Bible, the 
Church looked upon it as a book for theologians, 
a book which as the source of all dogmatic and 
theological knowledge called for thorough study. 
The Gnostics were the first to handle it in this 
scientific way, and the Alexandrians adopted the 
method. It is true that the Catechetical school 
was interested more in philosophy than in history. 
Great as were the services which Origen rendered 
as a Biblical scholar, he was not a Biblical theo- 
logian, and in his school philosophy always main- 
tained the upper hand. Even his admirer and 
successor, the blind Didymus of Alexandria, whose 
interest in exegesis was greater than that of others, 
gave the chief place to dogmatics. In the strict 
sense of the term we hear of exegetical lectures 
only in the school of Antioch. Such lectures were 
delivered by Lucian, Diodorus, and Theodore, and 
later by PanI the Persian after the flight to Nisihis. 
Here among the Nestorians outside the Empire 
there was established a regular school for the 
scientific study of the Bible. Among the Greeks 
and Latins it was sometimes by means of com- 
mentary and sometimes by ‘answers to corre- 
spondents ’ {Erotapokriseis, Qucestion&s) that Bible 
instruction was carried on. The services of 
the monasteries in this connexion were of more 
value to the ascetic view of the Bible than to its 
scientific study (see VI. 3), At the same time, both 
in East and West, the monasteries were for long 
the only places where the study of the Bible was 
fosterea. In their libraries lay the old commen- 
taries of the Fathers. From them excerpts were 
taken for handier use (e,g. from Gregory the Great 
by Paterius, Odo of (ilugny, etc.), and these were 
made into new compilations. Pupils were taught 
the Bible. It was all very elementary, hut it 
nevertheless supplied the means by which, to some 
degree, the continuity of scientific study was main- 
tained. The credit here is due to the Rule of 
St, Basil and its renewal by Theodore of Studium, 
and in the West to Cassiodorus and the later 
Benedictines. The Fourth Lateran Council of 1215 
required that in every cathedral-school at least one 
theologian should be appointed who would instruct 
priests and others in the Bible (in sacra pagina). 
In the Academy of Constantinople, founded by 
Bardas about 860, no theology of any kind was 
taught. Even in the oldest high schools of the 
West— the legal school of Bologna and the medical 
school at Salerno — it was the same. In the case 
of Paris the studies were entirely scholastic to 
start with, and not Biblical at all. The Bible first 
received recognition at the universities when the 
mendicant friars — the Franciscans first and then 
the Dominicans — joined their monastic schools to 
them. Even then the lectiones hibliccc were de- 
livered in the monasteries before a mainly monastic 
audience — as a practical preparation for the cure 
of souls. It is true that a course of Bible instruc- 
tion was part of the ordinary curriculum. In Paris 
there was a fixed course for the scholars extending 
over four years. The bachelor had to lecture 
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mrsorie on the Bible for two years. But in both 
cases the Bible was hurried over with all possible 
speed as a stepping-stone to the * sentences. ’ Roger 
Bacon (Opus min. 328) complains of the excessive 
value laid upon the sentences of the Lombard 
which the influence of Alexander of Hales caused 
people to prefer to the Bible itself. 

All this was changed at the Reformation. Luther, 
himself a monk, attached supreme importance 
to exegetical lectures, as did Melanchthon and 
Calvin. In Zurich there was established the so- 
called ‘Prophecy,’ i.e. the public discussion of 
Scripture among theological students in the form 
of debate. This was taken up by Pietism in 
its collegia hihlica again after Protestant orthodoxy 
had almost fallen back into the old mistake of the 
scholastic method. What Spener established in 
Frankfort was more of the nature of a prayer- 
meeting. A. H. Francke and his friends in Leipzig 
desired real lectures in the form of Bible-exposition. 
Their success proved the need of them. Since that 
lime the study of the Bible has won a leading place 
within the Protestant teaching of all denomina- 
tions. It is a fixed feature of the work of the 
German universities, and specialization becomes 
commoner every day. Even in the Roman Church 
more value is beginning to be laid upon it, as is 
shown by the Encyclica ‘ Providentissimus Deus ’ 
of Leo XIII. (18th Isfov. 1893) and the formation of 
a Bible Commission in 1901, as well as by a series 
of works which these called into being. Attempts 
are frequently made to show that the Roman 
Church nas always zealously furthered the study 
of the Bible, but the arguments which have been 
gathered (by Falk e.g.) only prove the opposite. 

Literature.— Denifie, Die Universitaten des MittelalterSt 
1885 ; G. Kaufmann, Gesch. der dmischen UniversitateUy 1888- 
96; Hastings RashdaU,!r/ie Universities of Europe in theMiddle 
Ages, 1895 ; Saul, Das Bibelstudium im Predigerorden, 1902 ; 
Felder, Gesch. derwmenschaftl. Studienim Frandscanerorden, 
1904 ; F. Faik, Die Maimer Hochschule U77 und ihr Lehrstuhl 
fUr Bihelkunde, 1899, Bibelstudien, Bihelhandschriften und 
Biheldrucke in Mainz, 1901, and Die Bibel am Ausgange des 
Mittelalters, ihre Eenntniss und ihre Verhreitung, 1906; N. 
Peters, Papst Pius X und das Bibelstudium, 1906 ; A. S. Peake, 
A Guide to Biblical Study, 1897 ; W. F, Adeney, How to read 
the Bible, 1896 ; M. L, G. Petrie, Clews to Holy Writ, 1892. 

2 . Textual criticism. — When we consider the 
Bible as the object of scientific study, one of the 
first things to demand our attention is the critical 
labour bestowed upon its text. The earliest 
Christians had no idea of anything of the kind. 
We learn this from the freedom of the citations 
from the OT which are contained in the NT. It 
must he admitted that the Jewish complaints 
about Christian interpolations in the LXX text 
were not without foundation (see, e.g. Ex 17^^ in 
Barn. 12^; Justin’s citation of Ps 96^^ in Dial. 
72-73 ; Ps 37^^ and 50® in the Leipzig papyrus, 
edited by Heinrici, Beitr. iv. 1903). In the first 
two centuries nearly all the various readings of the 
NT came into existence, the majority of them by 
deliberate alteration of the text, many for the sake 
of style, and several in the interests of dogma 
(Jn P®, 1 Ti 3^®, He 2® etc.). The most noticeable 
instances of this are provided by the heads of 
schools and churches, like Marcion and Tatian. 
The beginning of theology in the Church, however, 
gave rise to a systematic criticism of the text, such 
as we find in Irenseus’s fine treatment of the variant 
616 for 666 in Rev 13^® (adv. Baer. v. 29, 30), We 
know veiy little of the textual criticism by the 
Artemonites in Rome. All the more brightly, 
however, shines the star of the master Origen, 
though his great work in the OT province, the 
Hexapla, where the original text and the various 
versions are set side by side with the avowed in- 
tention of purifying the LXX text, led, it must be 
owned, to greater confusion (E. Schwartz, ‘Zur 
Geschichte der Hexapla,’ in GGN^ 1903, 693 ff.). 
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There is no evidence of a similar work for the NT, 
or, indeed, of any recension of the text at all, 
but in the numerous commentaries there is rich 
material for it. Even Origen could not establish 
his work everywhere. Ditferent places developed 
different texts spontaneously. When the ecclesi- 
astical authorities began to pay attention to this 
fact, revisions by the particular Churches came into 
existence in the various provinces. We know from 
Jerome (Prcef. in Paralip.) that in Egypt the re- 
cension in use was that of Hesychius, in Syria 
that of Lucian, and in Palestine that of Pam- 
philus, the pupil of Origen. Lagarde, Bousset, 
Kahlfs, and others have begun to detect traces 
of these recensions in the still existing MSS, 
which, however, mostly give a mixed text. 
Hesychius is fond of choosing the shortest of com- 
peting readings, Lucian makes a broad text by com- 
paring and combinii^, and Pamphilus admires a 
good Greek style. Everywhere in these ancient 
exegetical works we find notes on textual criti- 
cism, drawn usually, either directly or indirectly, 
from Origen’s Hexapla in the OT and from 
various MSS in the NT. The deciding factor of 
criticism was sometimes dogma and sometimes the 
authority of individual scholars (cf. the scholion to 
Jn 7®® in A). Often readings were rejected as the 
falsifications of heretics, Mt often the heretics 
were right in their counter-complaint. For ex- 
amples of Trinitarian interpolation, see 1 Co 8® m 
the Cappadocian Fathers and 1 Jn 5’ in the Latin 
Church. We possess a wonderful instance of the 
careful tradition of a text in the Peshitta, which 
is almost devoid of variant readings. In the case 
of the Copts the numerous scholia testify to con- 
tinual comparison with the Greek text on the one 
hand and with the Arabic on the other. In Con- 
stantinople the influence of Chrysostom established 
the later Antiochene text, without, however, ousting 
the others entirely. The Athos- Codex, discovered 
by von der Goltz, and the labours of an^Arethas, 
show how much interest was taken in criticism at 
Constantinople even in the 10th century. The con- 
tinual revisions of the old versions, of "which we 
have spoken above, are also evidence of textual 
criticism, whether they are concerned only with 
deciding between various translations or go hack 
to the original. In the West, Cassiodorus in the 
6th cent., and Theodulf and Alcuin in the 9th, did 
excellent work in the critical revision of the 
Vulgate ; but none of them gained a hold. Every 
province, every order, every monastery,^ had a 
tradition of its own, which was based in some 
cases upon the work of some great individual 
Greek or even Hebrew scholar. In the cor- 
rectoria hihlica these traditions were laid down 
for guidance in the correcting of copies of the 
Bible. The Cistercians employed as tlieir norm a 
copy by Abbot Stephen Harding ; the Franciscans 
adopted the corrections of William of Mara; the 
Dominicans followed Hugo of St, Caro ; the 
Augustinians had as their pattern a Windeslieim 
Bible. The keen criticism of Roger Bacon proves 
that the success of the Paris text was due more to 
the renown of the studium generate than to its 
inherent excellence. 

Even the introduction of printing made no differ- 
ence at first. The oldest Latin prints are repro- 
ductions of a single MS. So far as the LXx is 
concerned, the Complutensian, the Aldine, and the 
Sixtine, with their reprints, represent three classes 
of texts. Erasmus formed the text of his NT out 
of very few and very late MSS. The next editors, 
especially Stephen and Beza, made use of others. 
Humanism did not rise beyond a dilettpte textual 
criticism, and employed few materials. ^ Still, 
printing brought about that which up till now 
was impossible, viz. the supremacy of a single 
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text (apart from the small errors that are imavoid- 
able in a reprint). This was done for the Vulgate 
by the (Sixtine) Clementine text of (1590) 1592, 
which owed its origin to the carrying out of a 
decree of the Council of Trent. So far as the 
Greek text was concerned, the high esteem at- 
tached to the textus jam ah omnibus receptus was 
due to a bookseller^s advertisement, the text itself 
being Stephen's text of 1550 in the Elzevir reprint 
of (1624) 1633, which was itself influenced by Beza’s 
editions. In the year 1707, John Mill shattered all 
faith in the infallibility of this text by the 30,000 
various readings which he found in about 80 MSS. 
The task of gathering together various readings, to 
which this Englishman devoted himself, was con- 
tinued by Johann Jakob Wetstein, a Swiss who 
had settled in Holland (1751-52) ; the Saxon Chr. 
Er. Matthsei, who collected and stole in Russia 
(1782-88, 1803-07);* the Viennese F. C. Alter 
(1786-87) ; the Bane Andr. Birch (1788) ; and the 
Catholic professor of theology at Bonn, J. M. A. 
Scholz (1823). The climax was reached in the 
editions of the Englishman S. Pr. Tregelles (1844, 
1857-72), and above all in the diligent and for- 
tunate work of G. Fr. Const. Tischendorf in 
Leipzig (1841, viiL crit. maj. 1869). Tischendorf 
used in his work 15 majuscule codices which he 
discovered, among thexii the Sinaitic (K) found in 
1844 and 1859. He made new editions of 21 MSS,t 
and collected testimonies from the Versions and 
the Fathers as no one before him had done. Since 
that time some extremely valuable finds have been 
made. Von Soden has made the attempt to work 
through all the minuscules catalogued by Gregory 
and Scrivener. An enormous amount of industry 
is employed upon the investigation of texts, especi- 
ally by German and English scholars. But this is 
not the last word in textual criticism. 'What is of 
the utmost importance is that the right method 
of passing judgment upon tradition should be 
followed. The Wiirttemberg theologian Job. Alb. 
Bengel (1734), with his method of distinguishing 
between difterent families of texts, here took the 
first step. His motive was love for God’s word, in 
which even the slightest particular was golden in 
value. The rationalist, J ohann Salomon Semler of 
Halle, carried this on, and introduced to German 
science the labours of the Butch Arminians and 
the French Catholic Oratorian Richard Simon. 
He was joined by Johann Jakob Griesbach of Jena 
(1774-77) and Hug of Freiburg (1808), the former a 
Protestant, the latter a Catholic, who laboured 
more fully the scheme of the text-recensions which 
sprang from the ancient Church — a course con- 
tinued in our own time most successfully by W. 
Bousset in his Textkrit, Studien zum NT (1894). 
While these all started from the textus receptus, 
improving, shortening, and transposing it, C. 
Lachmann, the Berlin philologist, took up Richard 
Bentley’s suggestion (1742), and established the 
principle that the start should be made, not from 
the late printed text, but from the ancient 
MSS : it was possible to give the text of the 4th 
cent, -with certainty instead of that of the 16th. 
Further progress is due to the two Cambridge 
friends, B, F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort, 
whose great service was that they overcame the 
scruples of conservative English theology in 
spite of Bean Burgon’s violent attacks. Their 
carefully elaborated method was considered by 
many to represent all that was attainable. C. R. 
Gregory, 0. von Gebliardt, and E, Nestle were con- 
tent to compare Tischendorf and WH. The great 
agreement of the newer text-critics from Lachmann 
to WH in their opposition to the textus rec^tus 
is shown very clearly by the editions of F. EL A. 

** 0. von Gebhardt, CentraM.f, BiUiothekswesen, 1898. 

t C. B. Gre^oty, Prolegoimna^ 25 ff 


Scrivener (1859, revised by E. Nestle, 1906), though 
that was far from the intention of the stron^y 
conservative author. Anew textus receptus, how- 
ever, was and must be an impossibility. With 
fine instinct Hort himself called special attption 
to a series of Western readings which he did not 
consider genuine, but which for the history of the 
text were well worthy of note. The more tnorough 
investigation of the liisto^ of the oldest transla- 
tions, especially the Vet. Lat. and the 'V^et. Syr., 
with which latter Mrs. Lewis’s find at Sinai first 
made us acquainted, has led to more and more 
attention being attached to them. Now it is clear 
that not only all the important variants were in 
existence before the 4th cent., hut also that it was 
just the so-called Western text that was most 
widely circulated in the 2nd century. In opposi- 
tion to WH, a great number of English scholars, 
in particular F. C. Burkitt and J. R. Harris, with 
the Germans F. Blass, E. Nestle, etc., give this 
text, which was current from Carthage to Edessa, 
the highest place, while others, like Jiilicher and 
Wellhausen, advocate an eclectic method. And, 
indeed, the history of the text can be of service 
now only in making clear the later developments 
of the text. In most cases, what it does is to bring 
us to a stop before the fact that two readings, 
equally witnessed and equally wide-spread, reach 
back to the earliest time. If we are not satisfied 
with a choice of two readings, or assume, like Blass, 
two editions by the Biblical author himself, then 
it is to exegetical considerations that we must look 
for finality. Thus, the method which B. Weiss has 
always advocated and practised has to be combined 
with the other one, based on the history of the text. 

In the matter of the OT, lower criticism was not 
so active. Here the tradition of the Synagogue 
was the guide. So early as the 2nd cent, this had 
fixed the consonantal text and its pronunciation 
(by oral traditions in the first instance) so firmly 
that it never altered. The so-called Massorah, 
which was committed to writing in the 8th to 10th 
cents, made an efibrt to attain an almost faultless 
multiplication and tradition of the text. Although 
the oldest Hebrew MSS do not go beyond the 9th 
cent. A.D., it is yet possible to maintain that we 
possess the text of tne 2nd cent., and that it is 
to hand in print (Soncino, 1488, Brescia, 1494 
[Gerson] ; Complutensian Polyglot, 1514-17 ; Biblia 
liabbinica Bombergiana, ii.,*'Ven, 1625-26). Even 
the collections of numerous variants which B. 
Kennicott (1776-80) and de Rossi (1784-88) have 
brought together do not go beyond this Massoretic 
revision. On the other hand, the old translations, 
especially the LXX, the Samaritan text, and several 
papyri of recent discovery, show that there was 
a pre-Massoretic text. While editors down to 
Belitzsch-Baer and Ginsburg (1894) conceived their 
task to be the reproduction in the most exact form 
of the Massoretic text with all its delicacies of 
punctuation, the newest editions (Haupt, SBOT^ 
1893 ft ". ; Kittel, BibL Heb,^ 1905-06) make it their 
aim, with the help of the versions and of conjec- 
ture, to reach an older text. How far that has been 
successful, and what value is to be attached to the 
LXX traditions, are still open questions. 

In the investigation of the ancient versions of 
the Bible, whose value for textual criticism is 
increasing from day to day, excellent work has 
been done, especially by English scholars. There 
are, e.g., the new Oxford editions ; the Vulgate by 
J. Wordsworth and H. J. White (1889 ft'.), the 
Peshitta by G. H. Gwilliam (1901), the Northern 
Coptic (Bohairic) NT by G. Horner (1898 ff,); 
while Cambridge provides us with the Septuagint 
by A. E. Brooke and N. McLean (1906 ft*.), the Old 
Syriac Gospels by F. C. Burldtt (1904), the Peshitta 
Psaltei by W. E. Barnes (1904), etc. 
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The main point, however, is that the claim of 
the Biblical text-critic is now recognized on all 
hands, and that criticism has almost entirely freed 
itself from the dogmatic prejudices which so long 
met it with opposition. It carries on its work 
by a scientific method. Naturally in this par- 
ticular case, with the rich and complex nature 
of its materials, the method receives special 
application. It is to be regretted that this is 
often forgotten by philologists who labour upon 
the Bible. Yet the method remains entirely 
scientific, and in principle could be applied in any 
similar field of study. 

Literature,— Gregory, Scrivener, Nestle, von Soden (see 
II. 3 ) ; Hammond, Textual Criticism, 1894 ; M. R. Vincent, 
A History of the Textual Criticism of the NT, 1899 ; Kenyon, 
Ilandb. of Text, Grit, of the NT, 1901 ; E. RUeggr, Die NTliche 
Textkritih seit Lachmann, 1892; B. Weiss, Textkritik der 
Apocalypse, 1891, Kath, Briefe, 1892, Paul. Briefe, 1896, and 
Hvangel'ien, 1899 ; H. Strack, art. ‘ Massorah ’ in PRE'i xii. 
393 ; Chr. D. Ginsburg, Introd. to the Massoretico-critical ed. 
of the Heh. Bible, 1897 ; R. Kittel, fiber die NotwendigJceit und 
Moglichkeit einer neum Ausgdbe der hebr. Bibel, 1901 ; Paul 

Lagarde, Ankundigung einer neuen Ausgabe der griech. 
fibersetzung des AT, 1886; H. B. Swete, The OT in Gr., 
1887 ff., and Introd.^, 1902 ; A. Rahlfs, Septuaginta-Studien, 
1904, 1907 ; W. Bousset, Textkritische Studien zum NT, 1894 ; 
E. von der Goltz, ‘ Eiue textkritische Arbeit des 10 . bezw. 6 . 
Jahrh.,’ TU, new ser. ii. 4, 1899; S. Berger, ffist. de la 
Vulgate, 1893; P. Denifle, ‘Die Handschriften der Bibel* 
korrektorien des 13 Jahrh.,’ ArcKf. Litt. u. Kirchengesch. des 
Mittelalters, iv., 1888. 

3 . Higher criticism. — Along with the criticism 
of the text, and often hand in hand with it, there 
has always gone the literary and material criticism. 
It is not a modern discover ; only the methods 
have ^ changed here also. The relation between 
the higher and what is called the lower criticism 
is characteristic of the difierent periods. The 
awakening scientific consciousness attaches chief 
importance to the criticism of the text, while 
higher criticism comes afterwards. So long as 
science is bound by tradition and the dogma of 
the Church, it confines itself as much as possible 
to the former, and even tries to find in it the 
solution of higher literary problems. Modern 
instances may oe cited in A. Klostermann, Ed, 
Konig, and Fr. Blass. As soon, however, as it 
becomes free, it lays the stress upon the latter, 
without, however, neglecting those questions which 
arise in connexion with the text. 

Literary criticism finds its starting-point in the 
formation of the Canon itself. If the pre-condition 
of any book’s canonicity is its prophetic or 
apostolic origin, then the book itself and the 
tradition concerning it must be examined to dis- 
cover whether such origin can be claimed for it 
or not. The Muratorian Fragment, e.y., denies 
canonicity to the Shepherd of Hermas, because it 
is neither of prophetic nor of apostolic origin. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which Roman tradition 
rejected as anonymous, must ccwne from Barnabas 
(Africa) or Paul himself (Alexandria) to secure 
recognition. This was the motive which prompted 
the gathering of literary information regarding the 
individual books of the Bible, such as Eusebius of 
Caesarea in particular collected with great dili- 
gence. In some cases this information found its 
way into the Bible MSS in the shape of prologues, 
titles, and subscriptions, and in a certain measure 
it kept alive all through the Middle Ages the 
knowledge of the origin of the books of the Bible. 
Its collection into the Bibliotheca Sancta of Sixtus 
of Siena (f 1599) was done in this mediseval spirit. 
It was with the same material that the Protestant 
theology of the 16th and 17 th centuries worked, and 
even modern critical investigators cannot dispense 
with tradition, however mu<3i they may subject it 
to examination. 

The criticism of the ancient Church proceeded 
in the first place not upon literary and historical, 
but upon dogmatic considerations. It was from 


dogmatic motives that in Asia Minor the so-called 
‘.Aiogi’ rejected all Johannine writings, that the 
Roman presbyter Gains declared the Apocalypse 
to have come from the hand of Cerinthus, and 
that Dionysius of Alexandria reached the fine 
conclusion — adopted among the veiy latest scholars 
— that there were two Johns working in Ephesus 
simultaneously. We have the clearest evidence 
of this in the casting aside of everything which 
came from the Twelve Apostles by Marcion, who 
combined with this the nypo thesis of an inter- 
polation of the Gospel (Luke) and the Epistles of 
Paul. The repudiation of the OT also by Marcion 
and many Gnostics has a dogmatic basis in the 
dualism between the creating and the redeeming 
God, this being the shape which the Pauline 
antithesis—iaw and grace — took among pagan 
Christians. Along with this we find all manner 
of stages, from partial to complete recognition of 
the OT, often with very fine differentiation of the 
contents according to their significance and value 
(Ptolemseus, Ep. to Flora ; Harnack, SEA W, 1902). 

Criticism, however, became more minute. Just 
as Marcion in his antitheses called attention to a 
great number of contradictions between the OT 
and the NT (e.y. Is 45’, Lk 6 ^® ; Ex 3^^, Lk 10 ^ ; 
2 K 2 ^*’, Lk 18^®^*), so inconsistencies in the NT 
itself soon came to be observed. The Muratorian 
Canon and the Monarchian Prologues deal with 
the differences whicli mark the beginning and the 
end of the Gospels. The disparity between the 
two genealogies forms the subject-matter of a 
correspondence between Julius Africanus and 
Aristides (Euseb. EE i, 72 ff., cf. F. Spitta, 1877). 
Eusebius deals with the various accounts of the 
appearances of the risen Lord. It was the 
opponents of Christianity who called attention to 
these difficulties. The Jews questioned the Chris- 
tian proof from prophecy and the credibility of the 
Gospel tradition. There were also heathen philo- 
sophers like Celsus, and veiy notably Porphyry, 
wno declared the OT to be incredible and full of 
myths, and pointed out inconsistencies in the 
Gospels themselves. It is against Porphyry or 
Hierocles that the Apohritikos of Macarius Magnes 
is directed. Ecclesiastical theologians, who were 
as little capable of a real literary and historical 
survey as their opponents, were driven in this 
combat to a method of harmonizing, which at all 
costs had to explain away those inconsistencies; 
and they prided themselves that they successfully 
accomplished this task, by means of a mental in- 
genuity that was often surprising. One has the 
impression, it is true, that they did not feel any great 
certainty themselves, for instead of one explana- 
tion they often ofier a choice, or they smother the 
question at issue by abusing the malevolence of 
unbelief and doubt. This was the course taken 
by Augustine himself, whose de Consensu Evan-^ 
gelistarum is probably the best work which the 
ancient Church produced in this field (see iii. 40- 
60 ; the harmonizing of Jn 19^^, * the sixth hour,’ 
and Mk 16^®, ‘the third hour’). But Christian 
readers also observed difficulties — often very subtle 
ones — in reading their Bibles, and they demanded 
the explanation of them from their spiritual 
advisers. This is shown very clearly by Jerome’s 
correspondence with his lady friend in Rome, and 
later by Alenin’s interchange of letters. In this 
way there arose the rich literature of Biblical 
Erotapokriseis, or Quaestiones. So long as these 
critical questions were put in the faith that the 
inspired Scriptures were infallible and free from 
inconsistency, and in the blind trust that the 
theologians of the Church were able to solve every 
problem of the kind that could arise, they were 
welcomed as a means of exercising and displaying 
the mental acumen of ecclesiastical theologians, 
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But whenever these inconsistencies were seriously 
entertained they were at once condemned as 
heresy. The Manichseans, who continued the 
critical tradition of the Marcionites, gave the 
Church most trouble in this matter, and they were 
followed by Paulicians, Albigenses, and all the 
tendencies which were gathered together under 
the name of Catharists. Even within the Church 
itself rationalistic views were to be found. In the 
9th cent. Abbot Hucbert of St. Maurice made fun 
of our Lord’s saying in Mt 11 ^ — a piece of un- 
paralleled levity. In 1376 the Parisian students 
declared that the Gospel, like other books, con- 
tained what was fabulous and false, but their 
thesis was immediately condemned by the bishop. 1 
Such frivolous criticism as this could not possess 
any lasting effect. 

The Humanists introduced a new feature into 
criticism. They were no longer content only to 
hand down Patristic references, but they also — 
especially Laurentius Valla and Desiderius Erasmus 
[Annotationes and Famphrases) — attached real 
importance to them. It is this that enables us 
to understand Carlstadt’s criticism of the Canon 
(1520; K. A. Credner, Zur Gesch, des Kanons, 
1847, p, 291 ff.) and the later treatment of the ques- 
tion by the Lutheran dogmatists from Chemnitz 
to Gernard. Their distinction between canonical 
and deutero-canonical books corresponds generally 
to Eusebius’s homologumena and antilegomena. 
Quite different was Luther’s position (see III. 3 ). 
In his case literary and historical considerations 
were entirely secondary. It was his personal faith 
that was the decisive element. The books which 
did not bear clear testimony to Christ he con- 
sidered non-apostolic. His principle was a purely 
religious, we may say dogmatic, valuation without 
any literary or historical considerations. Even in 
the same book one verse might be apostolic in this 
sense and another not. According to this view, 
the old idea of the Canon as representing the 
united authority of the Apostles was lost sight of. 
It was the last step in what may be called the 
dissolution of the Canon. Luther himself, however, 
did not admit this result, but identified the prin- 
ciple upon which he proceeded with the literary- 
method of the Fathers and the Humanists. His 
own opinion was that Hebrews, James, Jude, and 
the Apocalypse should be excluded from the NT. 
There he drew a clear line. But he was far too 
conservative and cautious to wish to press such a 
personal judgment upon others. He felt that he 
possessed the power and the right to make an 
alteration upon the Canon, but he left it as it was. 
Gradually the line which he drew disappeared, 
and the consciousness of any difference of value 
mthin the Canon faded away. Later dogmatists 
were unaware of it. Only the order which Luther’s 
Bible follows bears witness, in its variation from 
tradition, to the critical experiment of the re- 
former. 

The new period of Biblical criticism began about 
the middle of the 18th cent., at the time of 
‘Enlightenment.’ The way was prepared for it 
on the one hand by the pains which Catholics 
expended to destroy faith in the infallibility of 
the Bible, the Protestants’ paper Pope, and on the 
other hand by the strictly scientific method of 
investigation which was adopted by the Arminians. 
The new feature was that it was no longer the 
traditions about the separate books that were 
niade to speak, but the books themselves. Richard 
Simon attacked the trustworthiness of the Bible 
text; Astruc, Louis xiv.’s physician, by his dis- 
covery of the two strata distinguished by separ- 
ate Divine names in the Pentateuch, assailed the 
ordinary view of the origin of the books of the 
Bible. The hypothesis of the two sources was 


taken over later by the Protestants, and further 
developed and extended. Ilgen and Hupfeld (1863) 
discovered the 2nd Elohist. Deuteronomy was dis- 
entangled, and finally J E P and Dt were found 
to have undergone a series of redactions. In 
spite of its great significance for the understanding 
of Israel’s religious development, the dispute as to 
the age of these sources between the school of 
Ewaid and that of Reuss, Graf, and Wellhausen, 
in which the latter emerged victorious, is quite 
a secondary matter compared with the fact 
that the gradual growth of the Pentateuch from 
different sources and strata ranging over centuries 
is acknowledged generally. Even such conserva- 
tive theologians in Germany as the late Franz 
Delitzsch, Ed. Konig, and H. Struck no longer 
refuse to admit this fact. In Scotland, Robertson 
Smith was the pioneer. So much progress has 
now been made that not only does Haupt’s 
‘Rainbow Bible’ (1893 ff.) bring the various sources 
before the eyes of all who are versed in Hebrew, 
but learned and popular new translations like 
those of Kautzsch (1894), Kuenen, Hooykaas, 
Rosters, and Oort (1897 ff’.) exhibit them also to 
the laity. Upholders of the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch are almost entirely dumb, while 
books like Schlatter’s Einleitung in die Bibel 
(Calw, 1889, 3rd ed. 1901), which come from and 
are intended for evangelical circles, set forth the 
principles of this criticism as the result of the 
latest investigation. 

Naturally this did not stop at the Pentateuch. 
The method spread automatically to the other 
historical books of the OT. Those same sources 
of which we have spoken include Joshua also, 
while in the case of Judges, Samuel, and Kings 
the conditions are largely similar. The prophetical 
books, especially Isaiab, but also some of the 
Minor Prophets, bear evidence that they are not 
unities ; so, too, the poetical books, Job, Ecclesi- 
astes (Siegfried), Proverbs. The ‘ Psalms of 
David’ themselves confess that they do not all 
come from his pen, and the fact was always 
recognized. Theodore of Mopsuestia in his day 
connected some of them with princes of the 
Maccabasan dynasty. The systematic investiga- 
tion of different collections, strata, and dates led 
to the conclusion that there was as little of David 
in the Psalms as there was of Moses in the 
Pentateuch. The results of OT criticism are in 
matters of detail quite fluctuating. The revision 
of ideas about the development of Israel’s religion, 
which we owe to the comparative history of 
religion, will lead to many modifications (Br. 
Baentsch, AltorientaL u, israeliL Monotheismus, 
1906). But the necessity for criticism and the 
method which is to be followed are established 
(E. Kautzsch, Abriss der Gesch, des AT Schrif turns 
[a supplement to his translation], 1894). 

In the field of the NT, which has been separating 
itself from the OT more and more for a century, 
the topic which has received most investigation 
since 1750 has been the Synoptic problem. So far 
as any literary relationship between the Gospels 
was thought of in former times, the view most 
widely taken was that of St. Augustine, that the 
order observed in the Canon was also the historical 
order. W ith astonishing rapidity, however, various 
possibilities were now put to the test ; ( 1 ) the use 
of the oldest Gospel by more recent ones, ( 2 ) a 
common source, and (3) independent use of oral 
tradition. Gradually a combination of these 
various hypotheses emerged as the only possible 
solution,^ viz. the use of Mark by Matthew and 
Luke, with the addition of a common source, and 
much drawn from oral tradition. In matters of 
detail this leaves room for any number of sug- 
gestions, and science can hardly come to any 
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definite conclusion, because no explanation can 
be found to clear up the whole question. But the 
principle has been found, and will never again be 
lost sight of. In regard to the rest of the NT 
books, it was questions of genuineness that 
exercised critics until t^e middle of the 19 th 
century. What had to be proved, in the first place, 
was the claim of the various books to canonicity, 
Le. their genuineness, integrity, and trustworthi- 
ness. Kationalistic critics confined their attention | 
to single and often very external points. Schleier- j 
macher and his school made a real advance in the 
literary method. But it was Baur that first 
achieved a general conception of the significance 
of each book from a consideration of the place 
which it filled in the general development of 
primitive Christianity. Subsequent examination 
proved Baur’s conception to be false, resting, as 
it did, upon Hegel’s philosophical scheme oi the 
movement of ideas through tliesis, antithesis, and 
synthesis- The conception of the separate books 
as having been written with the express intention 
of making them effective factors m the contest 
between the Church parties is now given up. 
What is left, however, is the necessity for dealing 
with each individual book as a whole, and finding 
out the part which it played in a great develop- 
ment. The method which was followed by Baur 
(and still by Holtzmann), of starting from the 
criticism of the Canon, has yielded more and more 
to the literary method (Eeuss, Jiilicher, Kriiger, 
von Soden). The great advance from the scientific 
point of view consists in the fact that Biblical 
criticism has attained the greatest possible freedom 
from all dogmatic prepossessions. Externally this 
is shown in the fact that the question of genuine- 
ness is now discussed quite calmly, conservative 
theologians occasionally denying it, while critical 
theologians often maintain it or pronounce a non 
liquet. Recent criticism also speaks freely of 
different sources, and propounds theories of inter- 
polation or some similar literary attempt at 
solution. Baur held only the four chief Pauline 
epistles to be genuine, but now the majority of 
them (eight to ten) are recognized. It has to be 
admitted that the integrity of 2 Cor. is still keenly 
disputed. ^ The radical criticism of the Dutch 
school, which repudiates all the apostolic epistles, 
finds as little support as that of the few who desire 
at any price to maintain the genuineness of all. 
The Acta of tbe Apostles is everywhere handled 
upon the theory of different sources, though the 
methods differ much in detail. How much vigour 
used to be spent on the discussion of the genuine- 
ness, the Johannine origin of the Fourth Gospel, 
and the Revelation pro et contra I At the present 
time we have an increasing number of attempts to 
show that neither is a unity. Undoubtedly this 
search for rents or joinings, these outvying 
theories of sources and interpolations, may become 
to some extent unnatural. But in the meantime 
they form the most valuable instrument we have 
— an instrument which is not yet by any means 
worn out. 

Litbraturk.— The Ancient Church: K. J. Neumann, Hip- 
polytus von Rom^ 1902, p. 144 ff. 

The Middle Ages: H. Reuter, Qesck. der relig. AufUaiuiig 
im MiUdalier, 1875-77. 

Recent times : T. K. Cheyne, 2^he Founders of OT Onticism, 
1893; W. Robertson Smith, seel, i; H. Kolzingett Einleit, 
in den Eexateuch^ 1893 ; C. A. Briggs, The Higher Crit. of ike 
Bexateuch^ 1893 (3rd ed. 1897); Baron Fr. von Hiigel (Oath.), 
The Hist. Method and the Documents of the Hexateuch, 1898; 
J. Orr, The Proble7n of the OT, 1907; W. G, Jordan, Bt.bL 
Criticism and Modern Thoiight, 1909 ; H. S. Nash, The Hist, of 
the Higher Crit. of the Bt, New York, 1900; L. Pullan, NT 
Criticism, 1907 ; H Holtzmann, Lehrh der EinleiL in das 
NT^, 1897 : A. Juliclier, An Jntrod. to the NT, Eng. tr., Lend. 
1904 ; B. Weiss, Manual of Introd. to the NT, Eng. tr., Edm. 
1887-88; Th. Zahn, Xntrod. to NT, Eng. tr., Edin. 1909. 

4, Exegesis.— All criticism, higher and lower, 


is ultimately only a means to the correct under- 
standing of the text. It is a serious mistake to 
suppose, as has sometimes been done, that criti- 
cism is an end in itself. Literary criticism is a 
part, a very important part, of exegesis as it is 
now understood, just as allegory was its most 
important feature in fonner times. 

We have already learned that the Christian 
Church found elaborate exegetical methods to 
hand, and have seen how she provided these with 
new aims. The allegorical metliod, wliich the 
Stoics developed and the Jews of Alexandria 
applied to the OT, discovered a hidden and pro- 
found meaning, such as was alone worthy of the 
old conception of God and His Spirit, and this 
meaning, often with the utmost disregard for the 
plain sense of the words, it tried to establish by all 
kinds of artifices. In contra-distinction to philo- 
sophical speculations which disregarded history, 
Christianity was by its whole nature bound up in 
history. The notion of prophecy and fulfilment 
took the place of the Platonic nowmnon and 
phainomenon. Thus it comes about that the 
history of Christian exegesis is a continual conflict 
between a historical inte^retation and the old 
allegorical method. The (Gnostics, who were the 
first real exegetes and wrote commentaries to the 
OT and the NT, fell under the influence of this 
latter method in its most marked form. The 
Gospel dealt not with the earthly life of Jesus, but 
with events in the supramiindane world. Heracleon 
understood the saying that Jesus went down to 
Capernaum (Jn 2^''^) as referring to the descent of 
the seon Christus from the region of light into this 
material world. Among the twelve apostles the 
traitor Judas was the lowest of the twelve seous, 
and his fall brought the world of sense into being. 
At the same time, the Apologists adopted a method 
of interpretation which reminds us of the exegesis 
of Palestinian Eabbinism and early Christianity, 
mainly in the form of fulfilment 01 prophecy, it 
was reserved for the theologians of Alexandria to 
remove this contradiction by maintaining the 
rightfulness of both methods, considering them, 
however, to represent two separate stages. In 
especial there was Origen’s brilliant formula that, 
as man contains body, soul, and spirit, so exegesis 
shows the strictly verbal, the moral, and the 
mystical senses, challenging, supplementing, and 
qualifying one another. This theory of the 
greatest thinker and Biblical scholar in tne ancient 
Church continued to dominate exegesis. He him- 
self, however, did not always put it into practice, 
and there were very few of his followers who had 
the capacity to do so. The majority of them made 
his allegorical method a means of coaxing from the 
text things which it did not contain at all The 
interpretation of the parables provides an instance. 
No regard was had for the simple hortatory lesson 
of the parable of the Good Samaritan. The parable 
was the representation of Christ’s own work of 
salvation from the Fall to the Judgment-Day. 
There were some who went further in this direction 
than others. Origen’s school contained a Pam- 
hilus and a Eusebius as well as the great Cappa- 
ocians. The Alexandrians were the keenest 
allegorizers. At the same time they were spiritu- 
alists in regard to the eschatology of the ancient 
Church, while a section of Christian theologians 
(Nepos, Methodius) accepted it literally. More 
important was the exegesis of Lucian’s school 
These Antiochenes wrote Greek, but there was 
evidently a Semitic element in them. They 
understood Syriac and Hebrew and had sympathy 
with Rabbinical exegesis. Thus in the case of 
Diodorus of Tarsus and his greater pupil Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, exegesis is much less allegorical 
than typological (though the two are always inter- 
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woven), and occasionally it becomes almost wholly 
historical in method. 

As this Anbiochene school acquired much 
influence in the Greek Church through the great 
preacher Chrysostom, whose expositions were 
quite unfettered by school tradition, so through 
Theodore, the interpreter mr it assumed 

quite supreme influence among the Syrian 
Sestorians, We are astonished to find among 
these in the late Middle Ages excellent commen- 
tators like Isodad and others, while the Monophy- 
sites followed the Alexandrian traditions. !Bar- 
Hebrseus, in exegesis as in politics, approximates to 
both. The school of Antioch gained influence also 
in the West. The much used Instituta regularia 
divinae legis of Junilius are reproductions of the 
lectures of Paul of Nisibis.* Ambrose was a 
faithful follower of Origen ; and Augustine, in spite 
of his more practical Latin nature, which made him 
akin to the Syrians, resembled him greatly. He 
has laid down the principles which he followed in 
de Doctrina Christiana, Tychonius and Eucherius 
wrote text-books on the allegorical method. But 
it was Jerome who, under the direct infliuence of 
Eabbinical exegesis and a verbal understanding of 
the original, brought about the change from the 
method of Origen and the Cappadocians to an 
exegesis that fixed the verbal or grammatical 
sense and made interpretation historical. In 
ractice, it must be admitted, he himself fell short ; 
ut the effect of his influence is to be seen in the 
fact that the West has never quite ceased to be 
alive to the significance of a verbal and historical 
exegesis. In general, in the Middle Ages there 
was a much more active exegetical movement 
among the Latins than among the Greeks. In the 
6th cent, there began the ijeriod of catenae, that 
is to say, exegetical compilations from various 
authors. At first the authors were named ; then 
the names were omitted ; the excerpts were 
connected by some suitable phrases, and then the 
Byzantine compiler placed his name before the 
result. It may be said without fear of contra- 
diction, that since the time of Justinian hardly a 
new exegetical thought has found expression — at 
least in the way of sound interpretation. The 
same conditions prevailed in the West until the 
12th century. The Carlovingian commentators 
give nothing of their own, and make a formal 
excuse when, once in a way, they venture to add 
something to the authority of the Fathers. These 
commentaries, destitute of any spark of individ- 
uality, differ from one another only in the way in 
winch they combine Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, 
Peiagius, etc. Ultimately, however, the specula- 
tions of scholasticism infused new life even into 
exegesis. The Patristic exegesis was displaced by 
a dialectic method. The theory of the fourfold 
sense of scripture became developed : 

‘ litera gesta docet ; quid credas allegoria ; 
moralis quid agas ; quo tendas aiiagogia ; 

and it was carried into practice with almost painful 
consequences. For example, Lk 2^1 means (1) verb- 
ally, that Jesus was circumcised on the 8th day 
(the best time for the operation), (2) allegorically, 
the eight parts of Holy Scripture, (3) morally, the 
eight stages of repentance, (4) anagogically, the 
octave of the Resurrection, the eight ages of 
the world, the eight blessings of future salvation 
{Leg, aur, 13), This method, like that of the 
Rabbis, thinks nothing of placing the most varied 
and often contradictory interpretations side by side. 
Tliey are gathered in from all quarters, and the 
more the better, provided only that by a good 
partitio the appearance of some system is main- 
tained. At the same time there is preserved a 

* Kihn, Theodor von Mopsiiestia und Junilius Africanus als 
ExegeteUy 1880 


certain philological element fostered by Jerome’s 
works, especially his Literpretatio normnum hehraic- 
orum, and Isidore’s Etymologica, thougli now and 
again by an independent acquaintance with the lan- 
guage. As a great many of the monasteries taught 
Greek, so we find an occasional Hebrew scholar, 
controversies with the J ews making a knowledge 
of Hebrew necessary (Sam. Berger, Qiiam notiiiam 
linguae Hehraicae habuerint Chrishani medii mvi 
temporihus in Gallia, 1893). Roger Bacon (fc. 
1292) was an excellent philologist. He found fault 
with the scholastic exegesis of his time, because 
it confined itself to divisiones per membra varia, 
after the manner of artists, forced concordances 
after the manner of jurists, and rhythmic conson- 
ances after the manner of the grammarians (Opus 
min, 323). It resulted probably from the contro- 
versy with the Rabbinical exegesis that Nicolaus 
of Lyra (t 1340), the Minorite, first set up the prin- 
ciple of literalism in complete clearness, though, 
indeed, his acceptance of a du;plex sensus Uteralis 
became a side-door to allegorical interpretation. 
Knowledge of the Rabbinical exposition increased 
through Jewish converts like Paul of Burgos, and 
therewith also the doubt as to the sole accuracy 
of the Patristic exegesis. 

Here, now, we meet with the Reformation 
exegesis, whose principle was that the literal 
sense was the only right one. The new religious 
principle of confidence in the revealed God over- 
came the Neo- Platonic delight in mystery. The new 
interest which Humanism awakened in the original 
languages also helped (Reuchlin, Erasmus). Its 
effect IS seen in Melanchthon and Calvin more 
than in Luther, to whom the religious motive was 
always the deciding one. It has to be said that 
exegesis did not by any means free itself at once 
from the custom of centuries. The example of the 
Fathers produced an after-effect, and all the more 
so since exegesis continued to be preponderatingly 
interested in dogma or edification. However 
diligently exegetes laboured, systematic interests 
held the first place in the orthodox period, and the 
exposition of Pietism aimed always at practical 
edification. Rationalism, which read the Bible no 
longer as God’s word, but as the product of human 
composition, arrived, in theory at least, at a 
purely historical exegesis, whose aim was to 
establish clearly what the author really meant by 
his words. In the working out of this, however, 
it came to grief, and indeed fell into the mistake of 
modernizing. It could not think of the Biblical 
authors as less enlightened than it prided itself on 
being. ^ It was only last century that historical 
exegesis came to be practised ; and at the close of 
the century it was practised to excess in the effort 
to exhibit the views of the Biblical writers with 
archaic realism, and to render as clear as possible 
the difference between the ideas of then and now. 
Exegesis received a tremendous impulse. Every- 
where great enterprises were called into lim, 
chiefly bjr the collaboration of several exegetes. 

Exegesis still exhibits the greatest possible 
differences in dealing with the text, but the 
principle that the meaning is to be reached by 
means of a gi'ammatico-historical exegesis is being 
more firmly established. It cannot fail to become 
more widely recognized, moreover, that such an 
exegesis needs no supplementing to become 
theological. To explain the Bible historically 
means to grasp and expound it in its spirit, and 
the spirit of the Bible is religious. It is matter of 
rejoicing that this idea is gaining ground among 
exegetes, and we may rejoice too in the fact that 
more attention is given now than formerly to 
form, and that, following Herder’s successful start, 
aesthetic questions receive consideration. At the 
same time the beauty of the Bible will never 
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reveal its chief aspect. Theological exegesis has 
rather to learn from the general investigation of 
the history of religions. W hen the old conception 
of inspiration is given np, it follows that in the 
domain of exegesis the isolating of the Bible in 
regard to language and subject-matter must cease. 
As the OT cannot be understood without the study 
of Babylonian texts, so in the NT regard must be 
had not only to the OT, but also to profane sources. 
Religious ideas are to be followed up in their general 
development in the history of humanity and not 
only of Israel, What we find peculiar to the 
Bible has to be observed as carefully as what it 
possesses in common with other sources. Exegesis 
IS not to be dissolved into isolated studies in 
religious history ; it must make its aim the under- 
standing of the religious personalities which speak 
to us in these writings as bearers of Divine revela- 
tion. 

It would take us too far to add to this sketch of 
exegesis a detailed survey of individual exegetes 
and their services. Much of the Patristic work is 
lost. A beginning has just been made in the task 
of recovering these older works from excerpts 
made by succeeding ages (e.g, Apollinaris of 
Laodicea, H. Lietzmann, 1904 ; Petrus of Laodicea, 
G. Heinrici, 1908; Titus of Bostra, J. Sicken- 
berger, 1901, cf. C. H. Turner in HDB^ ext. vol. 
484 ff.) in connexion with the investigation of 
mediieval compilations (Heinrici, art. ^ Catenen ’ in 
FRE^y iii, 754 ff.; H. Lietzmann, Catenm, 1897; 
Karo-Lictzmann, Catenarum Grcec. Catalogu$y 

1902 ; M, Faulhaber, Die Fropketenkateneriy 1899 ; 
J. Sickenberger, ‘Die Lukaskatene des Niketas 
von Herakleia,’ TU, new ser., vii. 4, 1902 ; A. E. 
Schonbach, Vher einige Evangdienkommentare des 
MiitelalterSj 1903 [SWA Wy cxlvi.] ; Ed. Riggen- 
bach, ‘Die altesten latein. Komraentare zum 
Hebraerbrief,’ in Zahn’s Forsdmngeriy viii. 1, 1907 ; 
J.Haussleiter,Fidorin'yon Fettau, 1900; A.Soutor, 

‘ The Commentary of Pelagiiis on the Epp. of Paul,’ 
1907 [Froceedings of the Brit, Acad, u.] ; H. L. 
Ramsay, ‘ Le Commentaire de I’apocalypse par 
Beatus de Liebana,’ in EHLR, 1902). Notwith- 
standing all investigation, the greatest part will re- 
main lost. On the Glossa orchnariaoi Walafrid 
Strabo, the authoritative text- book of mediaival 
exegesis, and the commentaries of Nicolaus of 
Lyra, which were often printed together with the 
Glossa y see Ed. Reuss and R. Schmid in FBEF xx, ; 
790, xii. 28. A bibliography of modern exegetical 
literature would need a volume to itself. 

In place of the old collections of Criticisacri (1660) 
and the Synopses of M. Folus (1669) and Starke 
(1733 tr.), we have in Germany, for the OT, specially 
the Biblical commentary of Keil and Delitzsch 
(1861 ffi) and the short commentary of Strack and 
Zockler (1884 fF.), both conservative. From the 
critical standpoint we have Hitzig’s short text-book 
(Knobel, Dilimann, etc., 1841 ff.), now superseded 
by the commentaries of Nowack (1892 ff'.) and of 
Marti ( 1897 ff’. ). For the NT we have Meyer’s critical 
and exegetical commentary (1832), still a standard 
work in its new editions (by B. Weiss, Wendt, 
Heinrici, and others), and de Wet te’s short exegetical 
handbook (1836 ff'.), superseded by Holtzmann’s 
short commentary (1889), which has itself been 
supplemented by Lietzmann’s essentially philo- 
logical text- book (1906). A more conseiwative 
commentary began to be published by Zahn in 

1903 ff. Of a more practical nature are the Bible- 
works of Josias Bunsen (1858 ff.) and J, P, Lange 
(1857 ff.); recently J. Weiss (1906). England has 
the Speakers Commentary (1871 ff,), the Fulpit 
Commentaryy by Dean Spence and J. S. Exell 
(1880 ff.), the International Critical Commentaryy 
edited by Driver, Plummer, Briggs (1895 ff*.), and 
Robertson Nicoll’s Expositors Bible (189511’.). 


France has the fine unified work of Ed. Reuss, 
La Bible (1874-81). Catholicism has to add to the 
Cursus Scripturae Sanctae, by the Jesuits Comely, 
Knabenbauer, and Hunimelauer (188611.), some- 
thing a little more modern in the Manuel Bihligue 
by Vigouroux (1881 ff.). 

Literature.— Ed. Reuss, Qesch. der k, Sdhnften des 
1887, pp. 574-679 ; L. Diestel, Gesck. des AT in der ckristl. 
Kirche^ 1869; H. Holtxmann, * Das Problem der Oesch. de£ 
Auslegurig’ (Beidelberger Festschrift, 1886); G. Heinrici, art. 
‘Ilermeneutik/ m vii. 71S-750; F. W. Farrar, Hist, 

of (BL, 1885), 1888; G. H. Gilbert, hiterpreta- 

tion mJ tfie 1908; H. Dechent, Herder u-nd die aesthet, 

Betrachtung der h. Schrift, 1904 ; Eb. Schrader, Die Keilin^ 
schpften und das AT, 3rd ed. by H. Zimmern and H. 
Winckler, 1903; A. Jeremias, JDas AT im Lichte des alten 
Orients^ 1900, Bahglonisches tm FT, 1905 ; H. Gunkel, 

I ' i Verstandnis des N2\ 1903; E. von 

-)o -s. . . ^ ‘ • f I • ioartige Stand der NT Exegese, 1906; 

J. ,, if.r / \.j ' rn der NT Wissenschaft, 1908, 

5* ^ Biblical sciences.— Exegesis presupposes the 
subsidiary sciences of philology and arcnseology, 
and includes the general, historical, and systematic 
study of the Bible’s contents, in this sense the 
Biblical sciences have always existed, although the 
strictly scientific method is a modern achievement. 

It is easy to undervalue the scientific labours 
of the earlj’’ Church upon the Bible. It is true 
that these were often of an elementary character, 
and not devoid of the element of fancy. We 
possess an instance of this in the explanation of 
Biblical names in the OS (ed. Lagarde, 1870, ^ 1887), 
which, though ultimately traceable to Philo, is 

? robably rightly considered the work of Origen. 
t is preserved only in Gr. excerpts, and in the 
Lat. revision by Jerome. Eusebius’s Biblical topo- 
paphy, also translated by Jerome, is of the same 
kind (Eusebius' Works, vol. iii., by Klostermann, 
1904), Here, alongside of monstrosities like the 
Hebrew derivation of Latin proper names (Filatus— 
HD), we find excellent geographical notes. All 
through the Middle Ages these explanations of 
names were considered such valuable aids to alle- 
gorizing, that the two translations by Jerome were 
usually bound up with the Bible. Many of the 
homilies presuppose the use of alphabetically 
arranged collections of texts such as we find in 
1 concordances. The concordance which was organ- 
ized in the 13th cent. (c. 1243) by Paris theologians 
under the lead of Hugo of St. Caro, and after- 
wards revised and improved by Franc. Lnca, Hub. 
Phalesius, Balth. Tournaire, Dutripon, etc., was 
certainly not the first attempt of the kind. ^ Frag- 
ments of even a Coptic work of this kind are 
preserved (Fleyte and Boeser, Manuscrits Coptes du 
Muste . . . d LeydCy 1897 ; 0. von Lemm, Kopt. 
Misc, Iii. 4-7). 

Aids of a mnemonic kind to the understanding 
of the Bible were sought with special diligence. 
This purpose was served by the Synopsis Script, 
SacraCy which may perhaps nave come from Chry- 
sostom himself, and by naany of the capittdationes. 
The Hypomnesticon of the so-called Josephus 
ChrLstianus contains all that was considered worthy 
of remark (FG cvi.). The most curious work of 
this kind is the Caena Cyprianiy probably a Gallic 
product of the 5th cent., revised by Rabanus 
Maunis about 840 (ed. Hamack, TU, new ser., 
iv, 3, 1899). The Middle Ages made both Gx. and 
Lat. versus memorialeSy in which the contents of 
the diff'erent books and various Biblical questions 
were contained. In the 15th cent, what was called 
the Ars Memorandi appeared in the form of a 
block-print. This whole material requires to be 
thoroughly collected and investigated. 

We have already dealt with the iiteraiT material 
and its tradition. On the one hand, there were 
the Church History of Eusebius (tr, by Rufinus) 
and Jerome’s de viris illuAtribuSy to which must 
be added the pseudo-Athanasian Synopsis Scr, S,y 
and also Isidore of Seville’s Frocemiorum liber and 
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OHu ei Ohitu Patrum, On the other hand, 
there were the Prologues (^iro^^crecs, argumentay 
praefationesy In this way there was produced 
a work similar to the Jewish Massorah, equally 
anonymous, indefinite in date, growing with time, 
and fluctuating in tradition. Under the name of 
‘ Euthalius,’ the portion referring to Paul, the 
Acts, and the Cath. Epp. has received special 
attention and investigation, though without as yet 
quite definite results. What the ancients caUed 
els rks delas ypacjxis {e,g. Adrianos, c. 430) does 
not correspond to what we understand by Biblical 
introduction. It was what we should now find in 
some handbook on Biblical hermeneutic. It be- 
longed to the same class as the Instiiuta regularia 
divinae legis of Junilius Africanus, who lived in 
Constantinople and took them from the lectures of 
Paul of Nisibis (551), the Liber de VII regulis of 
the Donatist Tychonius Afer, Augustine^s de Doc- 
trina Christiana^ bk. iii., the Formulae Spiritalis 
Intellcgentiae of Eucherius of Lyons, ana similar 
interpretative works. 

Biblical history, in spite of its importance for 
teaching (see Y. 3 ), did not receive scientific treat- 
naent in the older period. Mingled with general 
history, it appears in the form of chronicles by 
Hippolytus, Junilius Africanus, Eusebius, Hiero- 
nymus, and many others. Eor the purpose of 
apologetics, Augustine put sacred and profane 
history side by side in his great work, de Civitate 
Dei, The unified presentation of tradition, with 
some additions from universal history, and here 
and there a critical note upon various attempts at 
harmonizing, was best found in the Historia scholas- 
tica of the Paris teacher, Petrus Comestor (t 1179), 
and the Speculum historiale of Vincent of Beauvais 
(c. 1264). The Lives of Jesus, which increased so 
much in number towards the end of the Middle 
Ages, belong entirely to the literature of devo- 
tion. The most widely circulated of such Lives was 
the Vita Jesu Christi, by the Carthusian Ludolf of 
Saxony (c. 1330). The Biblical theology which 
Koger Bacon demanded, in contrast to the scholastic 
sentences, remained a pious wish. 

It was not till within modem times that Biblical 
sciences actually appeared. Their cradle was found 
in Holland among the Arminians. It was there 
that the great foundation compilations were 
made both in classical and in Biblical philology 
and archaeology. For the study of the Hebrew 
language Eeuchlin*s labours provided the start 
(1506), and his work was extended mainly by the 
elder Buxtorf (tl629; Thesaurus Grammaticus 
and Lexicon), From the Dutchman, Alb. Schultens 
(tl750), Johann Dav. Michaelis (t 1791) took over 
the corapaptive naethod. In the work of Gesenius 
(t 1842) this combined with the statistical to pro- 
duce a system which was considered a pattern for 
long. Then J. Olshausen (t 1882) and, above all, 
B. Stade (tl907) applied the historical method 
developed by Germanic philology to the study of 
Hebrew with the greatest success. In the case of 
the NT the Biblical philology of Georg Pasor 
(tl637, Franecker), Sal. Glassius (tl656, Jena), 
and Joh. Jakob Wetstein (+ 1754, Amsterdam) 
was again taken up by Ernesti's school at Leipzig, 
and reached in the Grammar of J. B, Winer (1822) 
and Grimm’s Lexicon (1867) a position which it 
maintained till the Imowledge of Hellenistic pop- 
ular speech, made possible by the new papyrus 
discoveries, widened the horizon (A. Deissmann, 
Bihelstudieny 1895, Neue Bihelstudieny 1897, Licht 
vom OsteUy 1908). In the 19th cent, the Erlangen 
school and H. Cremer renewed the attempt to 
isolate the language of the Bible as much as pos- 
sible, but this newest turn made the idea of 
philologia sacra impossible. Classical philologists 
now work in competition with theologians in this 


field (F. Blass, Grammatik, 1896 1 E. Norden, 
Antike Kunstprosa, 1898 ; Thumb, Die griech, 
Sprache im Zeit alter des Hellenismus^ 1901). In 
regard to physica sacra^ the course has been the 
same. The Hierozoicon of Sam. Bochart (tl667) 
and similar compilations still show us the transi- 
tion from the manual of science based upon 
revelation to the modern archaeological method 
which we find in our newer ^ Bible dictionaries. 
Biblical archaeology has won its way from a col- 
lection of scholarly observations to ^ a unified 
presentation of the subject, made possible by the 
idea of evolution, to which we owe the fact that 
archaeology has become a fruitful subject of study 
for the history of religion. ^ 

It is owing to the activity of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund and the Deutscher Palastina- 
Verein that Biblical geography, formerly a mere 
collection of travel-notes, is coming to form a 
systematic and complete discipline, showing how 
to appraise the witnesses of tradition by reference 
to local conditions (Fr. Buhl, 1896). Geography is 
thus becoming an important aid to Bible history, 
which is no longer content merely to repeat tradi- 
tion or even to criticize tradition, but is gradually 
winning its way to a general view of the actual 
historical development, with its motive powers, 
including persons as well as ideas. In this process 
naturally the unity of the Biblical point of view is 
more and more lost sight of. We have the History 
of the People of Israel (Ewald, Kenan), or, more 
accurately, Israelitish and Jewish History (Well- 
hausen). Distinct from that, there are the History 
or the Life of Jesus (Keim, P, W. Schmidt, B. 
Weiss, and many others), and the History of 
Apostolic and post- Apostolic Times (Weizsacker, 
Knopf, McGiffert, Vernon Bartlet). The Middle 
Ages did not altogether reject secular evidence, 
and now the bringing of Biblical history into the 
frame of general history is a principle. The back- 
ground acquires increasing significance through the 
Egyptian and Assyro-Babylonian discoveries and 
the clearer knowledge which we possess of Judaism 
and Hellenism in NT times, and threatens, under 
the influence of the modem positive treatment of 
history, almost to overshadow the really important 
features. By way of reaction, we have the treat- 
ment of the ‘ history of salvation ’ by itself. 

A greater degree of advance than in those Biblical 
subsidiary sciences is to be observed in the two 
comprehensive disciplines which in the academic 
studies of our time bear the traditional names of 
‘Biblical Introduction’ and ‘Biblical Theology.’ 
It was the 18th cent, that first transformed these 
into the independent sciences which they now are, 
through an entire re-arrangement, in the spirit of 
historical criticism, of the material received from 
the Middle Ages and orthodox theology. From 
scattered traditions concerning the Biblical books 
and their authors there arose the historico-critic^ 
introduction to the OT and the NT by the sub- 
jection of the material to external and internal 
criticism. The Scriptures themselves were carefully 
examined to discover how far they corresponded 
with traditional views about them. This negative 
procedure, which was due to the dogmatic con- 
sideration of canonicity, was superseded by the 
literary method (see above, 3 ), which acknowledges 
the Scrmtures to be part of a great development. 
In this field the distinction between canonical and 
uncanonical books remains more and more outside 
consideration (see the collections of the apocryphal 
and pseudepigraphic books of the OT by Kautzsch, 
1900, and of the NT Apocrypha by Hennecke, 
1904 ; the splendid editions of K. H. Charles and M. 
K. J ames ; Budde’s Histoi^ of Sehrew LiteraturCy 
1907 ; the Histories of old Christian Literature 
by A, Harnack, 1893, and G. Kriiger, 1895). Con- 
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trariwise on the philological side, the Jewish- 
Christian literature is given a place in the general 
literature of the Orient and, Greece (von Wilamowitz, 
mKulturder Gegenwart, i. 8^, 1907 ; Gunkel, ih, i. 7). 

The so-called Biblical theology, which originated 
in the collection of passages to prove dogma, first 
became an independent study as a system of 
Biblical dogma urged by Pietism, in opposition to 
the scholastic dogma of orthodoxy. Soon it began 
to draw historical distinctions (OT and NT and 
then their various parts), and developed into a 
repiesentation of the various Biblical systems of 
doctrine. HegeFs philosophy taught us to see 
therein a complete development. Thus we arrive 
at the modern study of the religious history of 
Israel and Judah and early Christianity, the 
doctrinal element being more and more con- 
sciously subordinated to the study of pious feeling 
and its elfects in the life and thought of men. 
In place of the Divine story of revelation, we find 
a history of human piety and pious ideas. In 
view of the current conception of science, this is 
unavoidable. But faith is always at liberty to 
recognize in such human piety and its continual 
advance the effect of Divine revelation. In this 
distinction of methods of treatment (scientific 
and devotional) there lies the guarantee of sound 
development. 

Altogether, the present position of Bible study 
is quite remarkable. No age has seen such intense 
study ; no age has spent such a wealth of mental 
energy in Bible investigation ; no age has produced 
sjuch a rich literature on the Bible. The field is so 
enlarged and the labour so minute, that individuals 
can hardly keep the whole field in view. Therein 
lies a danger, and each individual discipline must 
always remember the common aim. Above all, the 
study of the OT must never lose sight of its goal in 
the rJT, and the study of the NT never lose sight 
of its foundation in the OT. Otherwise the living 
nerve will be snapped ; and, however necessary 
scientifically a clear view of the external relations 
of the Bible is, on the one hand, it must be remem- 
bered, on the other, that the Christian interest 
which confines itself to the Bible is equally justified. 
The methods which theology employs in its Biblical 
sciences are the same as those of all other sciences, 
but the standpoint is different. The interest with 
which it handles the material is the interest of 
Christian piety. 

Literaturb. — G. Hoberg-, tfberbUck liter die BnticickL «. den 
Fortschntt der bibl. Wissenschaften avf christl. Boden vomhrem 
Anfaiw an bis zur Jetztzeitj 1902 : C. A. Briggs, The Study of 
Holy Scripture, 1899. 

History of Biblical Introduction : H. Holtzmann, Lekrb, der 
hist.-JcriL Einleit. in das NT^, 1892, 1-16 ; Jiilicher, Einleit. in 
das NT%mQ,pp 7-21. 

History of Biblical Theology : B. Stade, Bibl Theol des AT, 
1905, 1 . 6-11 ; H. Holtzmann, Lekrb. der NT Theol., 1897, i. 5-22. 

History of Biblical Archaeology : W. Nowack, Lekrb. der 
hebraischen Arehaol, 1894, pp. 15-24. 

History of Biblical Philology : Winer’s Qramrnatik 8, revised 
by P. W. Schmiedel, 1894, pp. 4-15. 

There is as yet no history of Biblical History, but see H. Voll- 
mer, Vom Lesen und Lenten h. Schnften, 1907, 

History of Research in the Life of Jesus : C. Hase, Gesch. 
Jem, 1876, pp. 160-174, more objective than A. Schweitzer’s 
V<m Eeimarus zu Wrede, 1900, which is dominated by its 
eschatological point of view. 

_ The best information as to the enormous growth of Biblical 
literature m the last decades is to be found in the Tkeologiscke 
Jahresbericht, founded m 1881 by Punjer, continued by Lipsms, 
H. Holtzmann, and now ed. by Kruger (OT reviewed by Sieg- 
fried, Baentsch, Beer, Gressmann, v olz ; NT reviewed by H. 
Holtzmann, A. Meyer, Knopf, J. Weiss, etc.). In addition 
there is the Theologisehe Rundschau, ed. by W. Bousset and 
W. Heitmiiller — 1®Q7. 

In place of tIil* Jahrb fiir Biblische Wissenschaft, by H. 
Ewald (1849-1866), and similar pub’varion«!, such a'? Hilgen- 
£eld* $ Zeitschr. fur wissenschaftl ", we now 

have the Zeitschr.fur AT Wmenschafl by B. Stade (now K. 
Marti), 1881, and the Zeitschr. fur die NT Wissenschaft und die 
Kundedes Urchristentums, by E. Preuschen, 1900— a testimony 
to the progress of specialization. In America there are devoted 
to Biblical studies m especial the Joum. of Bibl, Lit. (1880 £f.) 
and the Bibl. World (1803 ff.), and in Britain the Expositor, 


1875 ff., the Expository Times, 1899 ff., and the Interpreter 
1905 ff. For scientific Biblical research by the Catholics of 
France the central point is the Revue Biblique, by Lagrange 
1892; in Germany, the Bibhsche Studien of Bardenhewer! 
1895 fi., and the Biblische Zeitsckrift of Gottsberger and J 
Sickenberger, 1903. 

In encyclopasdic form the whole material is offered at an 
earlier stap by G. B. Winer, Biblisches Realworterb.^, 18471* 
D. Schenkel, Bibellexicon, 1869-73 ; E. Riehm, Bandwwterbl 
des bibl. Altertums, 1884, 2nd ed. 1893-94; Wm Smith, Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, 1863 (Amer. ed. Sraith-Ha.ckett ; 2nd 
Eng. of vol. f., ed. Smith-Fuller, iv,..) J. F. Scrip- 

turae Sacrae Cursus Completus, 1861-63; Hamburger, MaZ- 
encyclopadie fur Bibel und Talmud, 1883 ff . 

All these, however valuable they were m their own time, are 
now superseded by recent works. Now we have the exhaustive 
articles of Hauck’s Realencyc. fur Prot. Theol.^, 1896-1908. 
There are also the Kalw. Bibellexicon, by P. Zeller^, 1893 ; 
H, Guthe, Kurzes Bibelwdrterbuch, 1903 ; J. Hastings, Diet 
of the Bible, 1898-1904, Lbct of Christ and the Gospels, 1906-08, 
and Diet, of the Bible, in one vol., 1909 ; T. K. Cheyne-J. S. 
Black, Encyc. Bibl. 1899-1903; F. Vigouroux, Diet, de la 
Bible, 1895 ff.; Jewish Encyc. 1901 ff.— an imposing array, in 
itself a proof of the high standard to which Biblical science 
has attained in our time. 

V. The Bible in Divine The 

Bible was not only the authoritative standard of 
Church doctrine in the hands of the learned theo- 
logian ; it was also the book from whi<^ the 
Church drew instruction and exhortation, con- 
solation and inspiration. It was a book to be 
used in Divine service, just as it had been in the 
Synagogue. Here we come upon the great dis- 
tinction between Christian and all other forms of 
worship. The object elsewhere is to produce some 
theurgic effect. The idea is to operate upon the 
Deity through sacrifice and prayer, and by effective 
symbolism to attain to some connexion, some 
union, with the god. This is the case in the 
heathen world generally, and also in the temple- 
worship of Judaism. Only in the Synagogue and 
in the Christian form of service is the central place 
given to God’s word, as it speaks fco the assembled 
congregation out of the sacred book with voice of 
instruction, edification, and exhortation. 

Literature. — A C. A. Hall, The Use of Roly Scripture in 
the Public Worship of the Church, 1903. 

I. Reading-. — The use of the Bible in the services 
of the Church has been rich and varied. In the 
forefront stands reading. In the Synagogue the 
practice followed was the continuous reading of 
whole books. In the course of three years, e.g., 
the Law with 154 parashiydth was read through. 
The young Christian Church adhered to the same 
plan. It IS to be regretted that we know nothing 
very definite about tlie reading of the Bible in the 
first three centuries. But from the acquaintance 
with the books of the Bible which is taken for 
granted, and which in many cases could have been 
gained only through the services of the cWch, 
we may conclude that it was extensive. It 
is certain that the Law and the Prophets, and 
afterwards the Gospels and the Epistles, came to 
be read seriatim. In his description of the 
Christian service about 150, Justin speaks of the 
reading of the dTOfiyi^pioveij/aara rwv dToarb'km (i.e, 
the Gospels) and the o-vYypdpiaaTa tQv irpocpTfTwy {i,e, 
the OT— or is it the writings of Christian prophets, 
in other words, Apocalypses, that he means?) 
pi^pLs iyx^pet {Apol. i. 67)* These last much- 
disputed words seem to lead to the conclusion that 
there was no special division of the Scripture into 
portions for reading, and that the time allotted to 
it was not definitely fixed. Justin’s statement is 
perhaps best understood by comparison with the 
custom which the present writer found in some 
outlying Swiss churches. At the beginning of the 
service, and while the congregation was still 
gathering (‘ donee totus populus congregetur,’ Can, 
Hif)p, xxxvii. 203), instead of the organ playing, 
which is customaiy in other places, the teacher 
read from the Bible, and after going through 
several chapters in succession suddenly broke off 
at the entrance of the clergyman. Naturally there 
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was more read than the OT books and the Gospels. 
The Divine service for which the congregation 
assembled afforded opportunity for bringing newly- 
received letters from other churches to the know- 
ledge of the congregation (1 Th 6^, Col 4^®), and 
also written addresses from distant teachers and 
prophets (He 13-^; II Clem. 19), particularly the 
records of revelations (Rev P 22^^ ; Herm. Vis. 
ii. 4. 3), In the beginning probably some dis- 
tinction was drawn between the reading of the 
sacred Scripture and the reading of these new 
letters. But the custom of reading these over and 
over again (see Dionysius of Corinth ap. Euseb, 
HE iv. 23. 11, on I Clem, and the letter from 
Rome by Soter) was itself enough to give them a 
place alongside of Holy Scripture. The effect of 
this was twofold. On the one hand, the extent of 
Scripture read in this way was increased. There 
are 4th and 5th cent. MSS which contain the 
Epistles of Clement [Cod. Alex. ; cf. the Syr. 
CodeXy dated 1170, at Cambridge and Can. Apost. 
86), the Shepherd of Hermas, and the Epistle of 
Barnabas (Cbc3?ea3 Sin.)y and Athanasius makes Wis., 
Sir., Est, Jth., Tob., Didachey and Hermas into a 
i^ecial class of dvayiPcoaKS^eva (Epist. 39, A.D. 367). 
On the other hand, the Church insisted on havmg 
everything uncanonical excluded from the reading 
of the Bible in public worship (Synod of Laodicea, 
363 [?], Can. 69 ; Carthage, 397, Can. 39 ; Westcott, 

. 540) — a step specially directed against the intro- 
uction of the Apocryphal literature fostered by 
Montanists, Marcionites, Manichaeans, and Pris- 
cillianists. The limitation to what was canonical 
was never quite adhered to in the mediaeval 
Church. So early as the 4th cent, the custom was 
adopted of reading Martyrdoms of Saints on the 
days dedicated to their memory (Carthage, 397, 
Can. 39 : ‘ licea t autem legi passiones martyrum 
cum anniversani eorum dies cmebrantur ’ ; Liturg. 
Gall. PL Ixxii., xc.). The Roman Church, always 
yjecially cautious— as, e.g.y in the matter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (Euseb. EE iii. 3. 5) — 
refused for a long period to read them in the 
services of the Church, on the OTOund of uncertainty 
of authorship and suspicion of heretical falsification 
{Beer. Gelas. v. 16, Preusehen, 151). Very soon 
there thus came about the reading not only of the 
passions of the martyrs, but also of other sacred 
legends (Augnstine allowed miracles of healing to 
be read {de Civ. Dei xxii. 8]). All through the 
Middle Ages the Bible shared the honour of being 
read in church with these books of legends and 
passions. The Reformation really established the 
principle of reading only the Bible. 

In the matter of the choice of passages for 
reading, the various national churches developed 
various practices. The Aquitanian pilgrim (Silvia, 
or Etheria) presents us with a picture of the ex- 
tremely rich supply of readings on Easter Friday 
in Jerusalem (Itin. Eieros., ed. Geyer, p. 89). The 
Syrian practice, laid down in the Apost. Const. 
ii, 57, viii. 5, seems to prescribe two lessons from 
the OT, one from the Epistles and one from the 
Gospels. Tertullian bears witness that the Roman 
Church and the African Church of his time followed 
the same custom; ‘legem et prophetas cum 
evangelicis et apostolicis litteris miscet’ {Praescr. 
Baer, 36). OT lessons are also presupposed in 
Praes. Ecer. 61, Monog. 12, adv. Gentes, 22. At 
the time^ of Cyprian these seem to have been 
wanting^ in the African Church (Epist. xxxiv. 4, 
xx^^). Three readings— Prophetic, Epistolary, and 
Gospel— are known in the Asia Minor Church 
(Basil, PG xxxi. 425), as also in Gaul (Germanus 
of Paris, PL Ixxii. 90, Liturg. Gall. ih. 171 ff.) and in 
Spain (Liber Comicus, ed. Morin ; Anecdota Mared- 
mlanay i., Liturg. Mozarab. ed. Cabrol-Leclerq L), 
But here, too, the OT lesson was often wanting. 


Later on, the number of readings was every- 
where reduced to two — Epistle and Gospel. ^ This 
was the case in Rome, perhaps from the time of 
Damasus (if it was really Jerome who_ compiled 
the first comes), and certainly from the time oi the 
Sacramentarium Gregorianum (PL Ixxviii. 25). 
The order followed— Prophets, Epistles, Gospels— 
is evidently everywhere considered an ascending 
one. That is shown in the special treatment of 
the Gospel. While the other lections were left to 
the anagnostes (placed in the beginning almost on 
the same level as the prophets as being a pneumatic, 
but later on taking a place among the lower cler^ 
[Harnack, ‘ Uber den Ursprung des Lektorats,’ in 
TUn. 4 (1886), 57 ff.]), the reading of the Gospel 
was reserved for a deacon or a presbyter (Canon. 
Apost. ii. 67 ; Sozom. vii. 19, 6), At Easter the 
bishop himself read (Peregr. Silviae, p. 73, Geyer ; 
Sozom. loc. cit.). Candles were first lit for the 
Gospel-reading (Jerome, adv. Vigil. 7, PL xxiii. 
361; Isidore, de Offic. eccL ii. 14, PL Ixxxiii. 793) 
[cf. Bellarmine, de Eeliquiis Sanctorum ii. 3 (Rome, 
1613, ii. 776)]. The la%ides (‘hymns’) were to 
follow the lesson from the Gospel and not that from 
the Epistles (Syn. Toledo, 633, Can. 12, Mansi, x. 
622). 

Gradually the habit of reading certain books at 
certain periods of the Church year became fixed 
(Lectiones annuce, Augustine, PL xxxv. 1977). 
In Lent, Genesis was read (Chrysostom, PG liii, 
22) ; in Easter week, Job (pseudo-Origen on Job, 
PG xii. 103 ; Ambrosius, PL xvi. 1040) ; on Maundy 
Thursday, Jonah (Ambr. l.c. 1044) ; on Good Friday, 
in many churches of Palestine, the i^ocalypse of 
Peter (Sozom. vii. 19) ; on the four Easter days, 
the reports of the Resurrection according to 
Matthew, Luke, Mark, John (Augustine, PL 
xxxviiL 1 156 ; Fulgentius, PL lx v. 903 f . ), Between 
Easter and Whitsuntide, the Gospel according to 
John and Acts (Chrys. PG li. 97 ; Augustine, 
PL xxxv. 1433, xxxviii. 1426) were read ; in Spam 
during this season the Apoc. of John (Syn. Toledo 
633, Can. 17, Mansi x. 624), and in Gaul the Acts 
and the Apocalypse (Germ. Par. PL Ixxii. 90). On 
Victor of Capua see ZNTW, 1909, pp. 90 ff., 175 ff*. 

The Eutlialian apparatus contains a system of 
lectio continua for the Epistles of the NT in 67 
dvayvuxreis (see G. Rietscnel, Lehrh. der Liturgik 
i. 1, 225). Chrysostom (Joh. Horn. 57, 1, PG lix. 
311) clearly implies the lectio continua. 

Soon, however, it came to be that special lessons 
were taken for every day, the reason probably 
being that the lessons had to be suited to the 
commemoration of the particular saint for the day. 
Gennadius (Vir. ill. 80) mentions the presbyter 
Musseus of Marseilles (t460) as the compiler of 
a pericope system of this kind. It is certain, 
however, that at the same time various systems of 
the kind came into existence, e.g. that of Claudian 
of Arverni (Clermont), referred to by Apollin, 
Sidonius (Ep. iv. 11). These were frequently com- 
bined with the older system. The Armenian 
Church broke through its lectio continua only on 
the great feast-days when it had special lessons. 
The Greek Church had a peculiar system of sahhato- 
kyriaka ; besides the lectio continua for the days 
of the week, there was also a special system of 
pericopes for Saturday and Sunday (so in a great 
many Gr, MSS ; cf. C, R. Gregory, Textkritik, i. 
327 ff.). Excellent service has been done by 
E. Ranke in investigating the very confused history 
of the various pericope systems. In the Middle 
Ages Charlemagne was the first to give attention 
to this matter. Improvements were essayed in 
all countries, usually in the vain endeavour to 
bring about uniformity. The Roman practice 
established itself more and more geneiaily. It 
was this ^isus Romanus that the Reformers found 
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to hand? and there were many attempts at im- 
provement. These have not ceased even in modern 
times? nor has any unanimity been reached 
even in the churches of Germany. In 1898, 
m Prussia, besides the usual lessons from the 
Epistles and the Gospels, others were introduced, 
in which OT passages were included. The lection- 
ary put together for Rhineland by Nitzsch, and the 
Bavarian system revised by Thomasius, contain a 
series of OT lessons extending over a year, while 
in the Palatinate the system in use extends to a 
four years’ course. 

There is great uncertainty as to the motives 
which induced the choice of the different pericopes. 
Many of them owed their existence to chance, and 
were afterwards justified by ingenious theories. 

In the ancient Church the principle was always 
strictly adhered to that the reading of Scripture 
was for the congregation, and must therefore be 
intelligible. When this was not immediately 
possible for everybody, the reading was accom- 
panied by translation, just as formerly in the 
Targums of the Synagogue. In the whole of the 
Western half of the Empire Greek was almost 
everywhere read and understood. In many parts 
of Syria and Egypt recourse was had to oral 
explanation, until translations in the respective 
tongues were made. In the case of Jerusalem we 
know that the Greek lessons and also the Greek 
sermon were immediately translated into Syriac 
for the people, and when there were pilgrims 
present from the West a translation was made for 
them into Latin (Peregr, Silviae^ p. 99, Geyer). In 
the same way in the West, translations of the 
Latin were given in the Celtic, Punic, and Iberian 
tongues. 

In any case it was understood that the whole 
congregation could follow the reading. Attention 
bo the reading of Scripture is mentioned in an 
^iscopal letter of the 4th cent. (Petrus Alex. [’], 
Cf, Schmidt, new ser. ii. 4^ 5) as the most 
important part of the Sunday regulations. The 
reading of Scripture was also expected to produce 
a direct effect upon the hearers. In a great 
number of records of conversion the crisis was 
reached suddenly while some passage of Scripture 
was being read in Divine service. Athanasius 
relates that the conversion of St. Anthony (Fzia, 
ch. 2, PG xxvi. 841) was due to his chance hearing 
of Mt 19^^. Augustine remembered this at his 
own conversion, when, hearing a voice say * Tolle, 
lege,’ he took the Scripture and read Ro 13^® 
{CoTifess, viii. 12, 29). It was hearing Mt 19^® 
read that induced Hypatius, a youth of 18 years, 
to leave his home, though the biographer states 
naively enough that his father had previously 
thrashed him ( Vitay by Callinicus, p. 9, ed. Bonn). 
Similar stories are related of Babylas the actor 
(Moschos, PG Ixxxvi. 2880), and of Simeon Stylites 
(Lietzmann, TU, 3rd ser., ii. pp. 2, 20, 81, Synax- 
arium Const antinopolitanum, 1 Sept). 

Not until the Middle Ages did it happen that 
in almost all churches, both Oriental and Latin, 
the Holy Scripture was read in a tongue un- 
intelligible to the people. Even Charlemagne 
would have none of this, and demanded that 
wherever necessary there should be an interpreter. 
This practice, however, entirely ceased, until in 
the 13th cent, some attempt was again made to 
have the sermon delivered in the language of 
the country. Thus a custom which arose only 
through tenacity of ecclesiastical practice and 
clerical remissness was afterwards justified by the 
theory that a holy speech was seemly for the 
Holy Scripture. The abandonment of intelli- 
gibility w^as connected with the development of 
the Catholic service to a business of the priests, 
before and for the passively interested congrega- 


tion. The Reformation broke away from this 
idea of worship and from the view of sacred 
unintelligibility, and returned to the principle of 
the ancient Church. 

Literature.— P. Glaue, Die Vorlesung heil, SchHftm im 
Gottesdienst^ 1906 ; E. Ranke, Perikopensystem, 1847 ; Scrive- 
ner, art. ‘ Lectionary ’ in Smith-Cheetharn, DCA ii. 550 ff. : G. 
Rietschel, Lehrb. der LitAirgik.i. 1900, 2283.; W. Caspari, 
art. ‘Perikopen,’ m PME^ xv. 131-159; artt. in ExpT from 
Oct. 1905 to May 1907. 

2 . Preaching.— The reading of the Scripture 
was not all. An attempt was made to come still 
more to the congregation’s aid. To the reading 
there was nearly always added an exposition, with 
a hortatory, explanatory, and devotional applica- 
tion (cf. Lk 4^'^^‘)- According to Justin {ApoL L 
67), the reading was followed by an admonitory 
and inspiring address by the presiding presbyter. 
The second Epistle of Clement seems to be a 
homily on Is 54-56 (Knopf, Preuschem ZNTW 
iii, 206 ff.; cf. Acta Petri c. Simone, 20; Augustine, 
de Civ. Dei xxii. 8, p. 611, 9, 10 ; CSEL xL 2). 

Often the preachers refer in the introduction of 
the sermon to the passage of Scripture read. This 
is the practice of Augustine, Csesarius of Arles, 
Petrus Chrysologus of Ravenna, Chrysostom, and 
even Theophanes Kerameus. Bede often begins, 

‘ Lectio sancti evangelii quam modo, fratres, 
audivimus . . .* At a later date the words used 
were, ‘Post ilia verba s. scripturae,’ and hence 
from the 14th cent, the name postilla, ‘postil,’ 
was applied to collections of sermons (Nicolaus of 
Lyra, Geiler of Kaysersberg, Luther, etc,). 

In many cases these sermons are nothing more 
than the devotional exposition of the Scripture, 
This is the nature of the homilies of Origen, who, 
besides his commentaries and scholia, expounded 
almost the whole of the sacred Scripture. We 
are acquainted with 17 homilies on Gen., 13 on 
Exod., 16 on Levit., 28 on Numbers, 13 on Dent., 
26 on Joshua, 9 on Judges, 4 on 1 Sam, and 1 on 
2 Sam., 1 on 2 Chron., 2 on Ezra, 22 on Job, more 
than 100 on Psalms, 2 on Proverbs, 8 on Eccles., 
2 on Song of SoL, 32 on Isaiah, 45 on Jeremiah, 
14 on Ez^iel. There are 25 homilies on Matt., 39 
on Luke, 27 on Acts, 11 on 2 Cor., 7 on Gal, 2 on 
Thess., 1 on Titus, 18 on Heb.— altogether close 
on 500. In the same way we possess continuous 
expositions of whole books of the Bible in the 
form of sermons by Ambrose, Augustine, Chry- 
sostom, etc. In Lent there was a sermon every 
day, and on Sundays there were two. The peculiar 
method followed by Chrysostom is worthy of 
remark. First he gives a complete practical 
exposition of the passage, and then in a second 
part he deals with some theme that has often very 
little connexion with it. 

A special kind of such exposition is represented 
by the discourses which Jerome delivered in the 
monastery (ed. Morin, in Anecd. Mareds. ii,). 
These have not been preserved in their complete 
form, but only as they were written down freely 
afterwards from shorthand notes. Occasionally 
he expounds a Psalm, and immediately afterwardis 
a passage from the Gospels {Pev. Ben. xix. 30)i 
The so-called little catecheses of Theodore of Stn 
dium originated in the same way (ed. Auvray and 
Tougard, 1891 ; cf. A. Gardner, Theodore,^. 82 tf.). 

But even where sermons do not deal with con- 
tinuous passages in this way, as in those of Petrus 
Chrysologus of Ravenna and Maximus of Turin 
(both about 450), the majority of them have texts 
from the Bible as their foundation. Even occa- 
sional addresses are joined to a definite text, and 
the sermons are so full of Scripture references, 
that, despite their elevated rhetoric, they amount 
to centos made from passages of the Bible, as, 
the opening sermon delivered by Gregory of 
Nazianzus at the Council in 381 (Mansi, iii. 629 ff.), 
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Gennadius (Fir. ill. 100) boasts of the extraordinary 
facility which his countryman, Bishop Honoratus ’ 
of Marseilles, showed in extempore preaching, and i 
accounts for it mainly by hds rare acquaintance 
with Scripture. 

It is true that in the matter of preaching, too, 
the Bible had to compete with the legends of the 
saints. Chrysostom and Augustine preach a great 
deal about the glorious deeds of the martyrs and 
the miracles of the saints. In the collections of 
sermons which are characteristic of the later 
Middle Ages, such as the Homiliarium of Paulus 
Warnefrid ^ made to the order of Charlemagne, or 
the Eomiliae Toletanae^'); sermons of both classes 
are found side by side. Later on a distinction was 
drawn between the sermones de tempore (on the 
Biblical pericopes of the Church year) and de 
sanctis (on the legends of the saints), e.g. by 
Hildebert of Tours (tll34), Bonaventura (tl274), 
Heini-ich of Frimar (about 1340), Pelbart of Temes- 
var (about 1500), and many more. 

Generally speaking, in the Middle Ages the 
sermon fell more and more into the background or 
assumed a barren form. In many Oriental churches 
it almost ceased. Among the Copts the only 
preacher was the Patriarch, and he preached only 
once a year. The Byzantine liturgy has scarcely a 
proper place for the sermon. The Western mass 
can not only do without it, but is then much more 
of a unity. Hence it is that the sermon is often 
a feature of supplementary services. But even 
where we find it in ordinary connexion with the 
reading of the Bible in the later Middle Ages, it 
has wandered far from its original purpose. It 
has become dogmatic, and is Biblical only so far as 
scholasticism operates with the authority of the 
Bible for its own purposes. It was otherwise in 
popular preaching, and especially preaching in the 
languages of the country, such as the exhortations 
of the Franciscans like Berthold of Kegenshurg 
(t 1272 ) ; the German preaching of the mystics and 
popular men like Tauler (tl361) and Geiler of 
Kaysersherg (t 1510) ; and in England Kichard 
Kofiie of Hampole (t 1349). 

Nevertheless it must be acknowledged that it 
was not till the Keformation that preaching again 
returned to its task of expounding the Bible, 
Apart from exceptional cases like Mathesius’s 
sermons on Luther’s life, Sermons on the Cate- 
chism or the Hymn-hook, or even the modern ex- 
periment of preaching upon Schiller, the Holy Scrip- 
ture is acknowledged in all Protestant Churches as 
the exclusive foundation of the sermon. It cannot 
be denied that, partly through the coercion of the 
pericope system, but chiefiy in consequence of the 
scholastic tendency of thought in the orthodox 
period, its connexion with the text often became 
very loose. In Pietism, however, the connexion 
again gained strength, and to-day it may be laid 
down as the general requisite of Protestant preach- 
ing that it should be in keeping with the text, or, 
in other words, Biblical. In Luther we meet again 
with the exposition of whole hooks in a series of 
sermons — a form that has lately gained much 
vogue (e.g. the four Gospels in * Predigten und 
Homilien,’ ed. by Kogel, m association with Dry- 
ander, Frommel, and Pank, 1889 ff.). 

Even where, in opposition to the style of homily 
which follows the text step by step (developed 
with special success by Menken), the so-called 
thematic sermon is preferred, not only is the 
theme drawn out of the text or chosen because of 
its close^ connexion with the text, but also in its 
elaboration the efibrt is made to exhaust the text 
as far as may be. 

* F. Wieg-and, in Bonwetsch-Seeberg, Studun zur Gesch. der 
VheoL Tt. Kirche^ i. 2. 

t G- Morin, Anecd, Mareds. 1. 1893. 


In addition to this, we have within recent times 
the Bible-class by way of supplement to the 
sermon. It was introduced by Pietism (Collegium 
bibiicum directed by Spener and A. H. Francke), 
and is becoming more and more common. In 
entire freedom from the compulsion of the pericope, 
which is still followed in some churches, it supplies 
a connected system of Scriptural exposition. 

Litbratitrb. — H enngf, Gesoh. der Predigt, 1897 ; Schian, in 
PRB^xv, 623-747; AltdeutschePredigten, ed. A. E Schonbach, 

3 vols. 1886-91 ; G, Cruel, Gesch. der deutschen Predict %m 
Mittelalter^ 1879; F, R. Albert, Die Gesch. der Predzgt in 
Deutschland bis Luther, 1892-96 ; F. Landmann, * Das Pre- 
digtwesen in Westphalen in der letzten Zeit des Mittelalters ’ 
(Vorrefonnationsgeschichtl. Forschungen, i.), 1900; L. Pfieger, 
Geschichte des Predigtwesens in Strassburg, 1907 ; P. Drews, 
Die Predigt im 19 Jahrhundert, 1903 ; C. Clemen, Predigt und 
biblischer Text, 1906; E. Bindemann, Die Bedeutung des AT 
fur die Christl Predigt, 1886 ; A. Meinhof, Die Wichtigkeit der 
Bibelstunde fur das Gemeirdeieben und ihre zivechmassige Ge* 

I staltung, 1903; E. C. Dargan, A History^ of Preaching, 1906 ; 
J. Ker, Lectures on the History of Preaching, 1888. 

3. Catechetics.— Besides the sermon as a means 
of explaining the Holy Scripture, we must not 
forget the instruction given in catechetics. In the 
classic form which it bore in the ancient Church 
this began with a survey of Bihle-history, having 
regard to its typological and allegorical signi- 
ficance. A splendid instance is given in the newly- 
discovered work of Irenseus entitled ets Mdei^iv 
Tou dTTocTToXLKov KTipi^y/xaTos (TU xxxi. 1, 1907). In 
Jerusalem during the Lent season three hours 
daily were given to this instruction {Feregr. SU- 
viae, p. 97 ; cf. Augustine, de Gatechiz. rudihus). 

With regard to the catechumens, the teacher 
could take for granted their wide acquaintance 
with the Holy Scriptures. The reading of Scrip- 
ture took place during the first part of the service, 
to which catechumens were admitted (missa cate- 
chtmenorum); they, indeed, were the ‘hearers’ 
(dKpodjfxevoi). Over and above this, Cyril of Jeru- 
salem exhorted his catechumens to diligent read- 
ing in private of the Scriptures recognized by the 
Church {Cat. iv. 33 ff., FG xxxiii. 493). In the 
West, indeed, the creed {symholum) was more 
emphasized than the sacred Scriptures, and so it 
happened that, as time went on, instruction in the 
Bible received less attention. The age of Charle- 
magne was content with the Decalogue and the 
Paternoster. 

This catechetical tradition influenced even 
Luther, although, so far as was possible, he strove 
for the widening and deepening of Bible know- 
ledge. When the practice of catechetics received 
a fresh lease of life in connexion with confirmation 
under pietistic influence, Biblical material came to 
be more handled again, and nowadays the cate- 
chism most favoured is that which adduces many 
Bihle-texts as proofs or is altogether couched in 
Biblical phraseology. Bihle-history forms a main 
subject of popular education. Where this is not 
the case, or the religious aspect is neglected, the 
attempt is made to make up, for what has been 
missed, by Sunday Schools and Children’s Services. 
The modern tendency of the Herhart-Ziller school 
to make the Biblical history yield to other narra- 
tives (Mdrchen, Robinson Crusoe) undervalues the 
religious and moral, and therefore the paedagogic, 
value of the Scriptures. Modern theology of the 
historico-critical school, too, has raised many objec- 
tions to the old method of treating Bible-history. 
It is not, however, merely a matter of history, but 
of the spirit in which it is handled. Bible-history 
is not now what it was in the Middle Ages, the 
■ history of humanity. For us it is hut a history of 
; faith. The important feature is not the know- 
, ledge of history, hut the perception of faith. The 
aim must be to get the child to reach beyond the 
history into the spirit of the prophets and the 
perfection of Christ. This being so, the newer 
critical Biblical science sets religious instruction 
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the difficult task of making the Bible a cherished 
and beloved book to the child, of investing it with 
honour and authority in his eyes, and at the same 
time of making him adopt such an attitude towards 
it as the knowledge of defects and mistakes in its 
record of history and natural history will not dis- 
turb. See art. Catechisms and Gatechization. 

Uteraturb. — H. Vollmer, ‘Beitr. zur Gesch, des bibl. Unter- 
richts/ in Mittheil. der Gesellsch. f, deutsche Erziehungs- und 
Schulgesch, 1904, Monatschnft /. d. kirchL Praxis^ 1904, 
and Emngelische Religicmslehref 1906 ; Caspari, art. ‘ Gesch. 
biblische,’ in PRB^, vi. 619-22 ; J. Hoffmann, Die A. SchrifU 
ein Volks- und Schulbuch in der Vergangenheit^ 1902; E. 
Chr. Achelis, Der Dekalog als katechet, Lehrstuck, 1905 ; E. 
Kautzsch, Bihelwissensclu w. Religionsunterricht^ 1900. 

4. Prayer and praise. — To the direct devotional 
value of the Bible in reading and exposition there 
have to be added yet other elements of Biblical 
origin. Nearly all the liturgical formulae— Amen, 
Alleluia, Hosanna, Kyrie Eleison, Gloria, and Pax 
— find a place here. The single exception to this 
in the ancient Christian liturgy is the Sursum 
Cordat whose origin still remains uncertain. The 
Lord’s Prayer, which is to be heard at every 
Christian service, is Biblical, and so also are the 
different forms of the Benedictions. The Reformed 
Churches have also the Decalogue as a part of the 
service, while — the difference is significant — the 
Lutherans adhere to the Credo of the Catholic mass, 
usually in the form of a hymn of faith. The 
foundation and the language of most prayers are 
Biblical. Often whole Psalms are taken over, or 
single passages from the Psalms are worked in. 
The Psalter as the prayer-book of personal de- 
votion is dealt with in Vl, i and 3. 

Then also there is the singing of psalms. In the 
ritual of the Temple this formed a most important 
part of the service, almost all the spoken part. 
In meetings of the Synagogue also it had a part 
to play. So it was immediately adopted by the 
Christians and diligently cultivated. It is dis- 
puted whether by t^dal TrvevfictTLKaL 

(Col 3^®, Eph 5^®) we are to understand the Psalms 
of the OT or specially^ Christian poems (or both 
together). The canonical Psalter was of course 
completed, but the poetry of the Synagogue was 
not yet exhausted, as is witnessed by the eighteen 
‘ Psalms of Solomon ’ from the period subsequent to 
B.c. 63. The exalted mood of the early Christians, 
the wonderful experience of the new salvation, 
must have fostered poetry. 1 Co 14^®* 25 
as Pliny’s statement ‘Christo quasi deo carmen 
dicere’ suggest new Christian poems. We find 
samples of these in 1 Ti 3^®, Rev lP®*i7f. 12^®^* 15®^* 
6. 6ff.^ these fragments, like the hymns in 
Luke’s Gospel (Magnificat Benedictus 1®^®-, 
Nunc Dimittis Gloria 2^^ [cf. 19®®]) show clear 
dependence upon the OT patterns. In their form, 
too, they follow the Semitic rhythm and not the 
Greek prosody. The same may be said of the 
eleven psalms of repentance in the Pistis Sophia 
which are modelled on the Biblical psalms. The 
Greek form was first brought into Christianity by 
the heads of Gnostic schools who were possessed 
of literary culture. The Muratorian Fragment 
mentions Marcionite and Basilidian psalms. The 
Naassene hymn in Hippolytus, v. 10, already 
possesses the Greek form, as does also the hymn to 
Christ in Clemens Alex. (Pa&d, iii. 12 fin.). The 
hymns of the Syrian Bardesanes and his son Har- 
monius were famous, and it was to repress them 
that Ephraim wrote others. At the same time, 
Ambrose in the West laid the foundation of Latin 
hymnology. The poems of Gregory of Nazianzus 
and Synesius are not much concerned with con- 
gregational worship. At this time, however, a 
tendency made itself felt in the Church to have 
the congregational praise restricted to the Canonical 
Psalter (which included, in addition to the 150 


[151] Psalms, the 9 [10] cantica ; Ex 15, Dt 32 
1 S 2, Hab 3, Jon 2, Du 3 [Apoc], Lk 1, 2, as they 
are gathered together in Codex A and in a great 
number of subsequent MSS and liturgies) in order 
to counteract the attempts of heretics (Arians, 
Apollinarists, etc.) to misuse the Church hymns 
for their own special ends (see Cone. Laod. 363 [?], 
Can. 59 : Bn o9 Set IBiiariKobs iv 

iKK\r)<Tlq. 0^5^ cLKavBvLffro. pL^kta . ; cf. Theodoret, EE 
ii. 24 [19], iii. 10 [6], iv. 22 [19]). The AposL Constit 
(ii. 57) require the singing of the Davidic psalms be- 
tween the readings from Scripture, Two tendencies 
thus run through the whole history of Church 
praise. The more severe of these adheres to the 
Biblical psalms. They formed the basis of mediaeval 
worship, and still hold the chief place with Roman 
Catholics and Anglicans. In the strictly Calvin- 
istie Churches they were in invariable use, though 
in paraphrastic versions. On the other hand, the 
Church has never ceased to produce poetry. In- 
fluenced by the Syrians, Romanus Wught hymns 
to the Greeks in the 6th century. John of 
Damascus put in place of such free compositions 
the more correct and formal Canon, which is still 
used by all the Oriental Churches, Greek and 
Slavonic. In the West, from the time of Ambrose 
down to the end of the Middle Ages, there was an 
unbroken line of hymn- writers, and soon alongside 
of the Latin hymns of the Church others in the 
popular speech were abundant. In Germany these 
were specially numerous, and the Reformation in- 
troduced a new and powerful stimulus. By their 
paraphrases of what was ancient and their new 
compositions, Luther, Paul Gerhardt, and many 
others have supplied us with the highest that 
is possible in tne strong and fervent expression 
of Christian faith and pious feeling. Here the 
Biblical psalm is found usually in the form of the 
motet, which is sung by the choir as an addition to 
the congregational praise. From the very begin- 
ning the Lutheran Churches have devoted special 
attention to praise, and thereby not only has 
the Roman Catholic Church been roused to new 
activity, but the later Calvinistic Church has been 
induced to permit, alongside of the Psalms, hymns 
which in the meantime displace the old psalms 
more and more. In view of what has been said 
about the ancient Church, it is certainly not 
mere chance that in Dissenting circles hymns play 
such an important part. A pious Moravian legiti- 
mizes his opinions by declaring them to ‘ conform 
to Scripture and the hymns.’ 

It has to he said that the distinction between 
Biblical psalms and Church hymns is in the main a 
formal one. Often the hymn is nothing hut a free 
poetic rendering of the psalm j cf. e.pf. Luther’s 
‘Ein feste Burg^ with Ps 46 and ‘ Aus tiefer Not* 
with Ps 130. The congregation is rightly kept in 
mind of this by the quotation of the text in the 
hymn-books. The best and most effective hymns 
are of this nature, and they show to great advan- 
tage when compared with the martyrolatry of Greek 
and Roman hymns and the sweet emptiness of the 
hymns belonging to modern sects. Instead of any 
opposition between Biblical psalms and Church 
hymns, it is, in fact, more correct to speak of the 
direct and indirect effect of Biblical hymns upon 
Christian worship, and it will be found impossible 
to rate either too highly. 

I Litbraturb.“P. Drews, art, * Liturgische Formeln,’ in PRE^ 
i xi. 645-557; F. H. Chase, ‘The Lord's Prayer in the Early 
Church,’ TS i. 3, 1891 ; E(L von der Golt;;, Das Gebet in der 
1 alt. Christenheit, 1901 j P. Wagner, ‘XJber Psalinen und 
Psalniengesang im christl. Altertum,* in Rom. Quartalsehr. 
xii. 1898, 245-279; G. Rietschel, P, Drews, H. Hering, R. 
Wolkan, R. Buddensieg, Fr. Nielsen, art. ‘ KirchenlM,' in 
PRE^ X. 399-443; Daniel, Thesaurus hymnologieuSt 1841 ff.; 
Christ and Paranikas, Anthologia graeca carminum Christian- 
oTum, 1871; G. M. Dreves, Analecta hymnica medii aewi, 
1886 ff. ; Ph.Wackernagel, Das deutsche Kirchenliedj 1864 ff. ; 
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A. Fischer and W. Tiimpel, Das deutsche evangeliscke Kit- 
ehenlied des 17ten Jakrh. 1904 ff. ; Fr. Spitta, ‘ Ein feste Burg ist 
unser Gott,’ Die Lieder Luthers^ 1905 ; Julian, Diet, of Hpmno- 
logPi 1892, 2nd ed. (enlarged), 1907. 

S. Biblical symbolism.— It was not only the 
spoken word that was Biblical. The whole service 
was intended to bear a Biblical stamp. This, it is 
true, involved a great danger. The NT has little 
to say on the subject of worship ; the OT has a 
great deal. This being so, iii soon happened that 
in the Christian service analogies were discovered 
with the OT priestly and sacrifacial system, and the 
service was thus lowered to a pre- and sub- Christian | 
level. We find the fullest expression of this in 
Cyril of Alexandria, whose work on worship in 
spirit and in truth is just an allegorical transfer- 
ence to Christianity of the OT sacrificial laws. 
The later Greek Mystagogy (Theodore of Andida, 
11th cent.) made an endeavour to carry through 
the idea of a parallelism between the history of 
salvation (especially the life of Jesus) and the 
liturgy. In the West, Isidore of Seville (t636), 
in his de Officiis ecclesiasticis^ set the precedent of 
mstifying ail Church usages by the Bible (cf. 
Kabanus Maurus, de Clericorum institutione, de 
Ecclesiastica discipUna; Walafrid Strabo, de Ex- 
ordiis et incrementis rertim eccles. ; Wilh. Burandus, 
Bationale divinomm officiorum ; Honorius of Autun, 
SacraTTientarium), 

We do not know how far these interpretations 
of Divine service, written for the instruction of the 
clergy, found their way among the people, but 
from the walls of the church the Bible stories 
and ideas shone down even upon the unlearned, 
in beautiful pictures. The large wall-spaces of 
the ancient (Jhristian basilicas (e,g, Santa Maria 
Maggiore) formed early picture-books of this kind. 
In the East an extrem^y complicated system of 
decorating church-in teiiors was established, partly 
in brilliant mosaic (Hagia Sophia, San Marco, 
Capella Palatina at Palermo), partly in varied 
colours (cave-churches of Cappadocia, the monas- 
teries on Athos). The Roman churches of the 
West were also, as a rule, richly decorated. 
Gothic art resolved those picture - cycles into a 
gfstem of statues, into ^oups of sculpture. The 
Renaissance baroeo and rococo returned to col- 
oured decorations, though the original educa- 
tive purpose now disappeared behind the artistic 
idea of ornamentation. The Biblical stories had 
occasionally to yield to the accessory of lovely 
landscape (as in Poussin’s pictures in S. Pietro ai 
Monti in Rome). According to the principles of | 
the newer art, the understanding of the pious be- 
holder can no longer be helped, as was formerly 
the case, by inscriptions. So far as Lutheran 
Protestantism is concerned, the pictures wdiich 
decorate the panels of the galleries in churches 
are only by way of ornament. They are far too 
small to be efiective. Lately, Ed. von Gebhardt 
has endeavoured with gi’eat success to decorate 
the Friedenskirche at Dusseldorf with large and 
efiective Gospel designs. Calvinism rejects entirely, 
or rather forbids, every kind of pictorial ornamenta- 
tion. Instead, it makes some Biblical text in large 
letters speak from the wall to the assembled con- 
gregation. In the 17th cent., when the Graf von 
Donna, till then a Lutheran, turned Calvinist, the 
family tombstone at the church of Mohrungen 
(Prussia), which was ornamented with a repre- 
sentation of the Holy Trinity, was whitened and 
inscribed with verses from the Bible. Calvinism 
has also in some cases made the reading of the 
Bible take the place of organ music. The liturgy 
begins with the recitation of the Decalogue. In 
this domain it is the Bible— in somewhat legal 
fashion indeed — that rules the whole Divine service. 

Literature.— On Greek Mystagogy: F. Kattenbusch, in 
adiL 632-622; P. Drews, TEeol. Stud. u. Knt, 1900, 


p 481 ff.; E. von Dobschtite, Byz. ZeiUchr. sil, 1903, P- SSSJ*. 

F, E. Brightman, JThSt ix., 1908 ; J. Sauer, Symbolik 
Kirchengebaudes u. seiner Ausstattung in der Auj/assung 
MittelalterSy 1903 ; F. X. Krauss, Geseh. der kirehl. Kunst, 
1896-97, i. 383 ff., ii. 22, 52ff.*, H. Brockhaus, Die Kunst m 
den Athos-Klostern, 1891; H. Rott and K. Michel, ‘ Kleinasmt 
Denkmaler ’ in Picker’s Studien tiber christL DewernaUTi vi., 1908. 

VI. The Bible in private use.--i. The 
Bible in the Christian home.— The Bible was not 
only a book to be used by learned theologians or 
for liturgical purposes. From the first and always 
it aimed at being the devotional book of every 
Christian. That was its special end and value. 
At the time of Jesus the Jews had the OT, and, as 
Wellhausen says, ‘ Die Bibel war die Fihel,’ ‘ The 
Bible was the first reading-book.’ Timothy knew 
the Holy Scriptures ‘ from a child ’ (2 Ti 3^®). Some 
of the books of the NT were written as aids to 
private devotion (Lk P"^). The passage 2 Ti 3^** 
applies not only to the public but also to the 
private use of the Bible. It is probable that in 
the early period many Christians were limited to 
the public reading of the Bible, as they possessed 
no books of their own. In the opinion of the 
present writer, however, the number of Bibles to 
be found in private houses in the first three cen- 
turies has been under-estimated by Prof. C. Bigg 
(The ChurcEs Task under the Roman Empire^ 1905, 
p. 28). Paul presupposes quite a remarkable 
acquaintance with the OT among the members 
of his Churches. Polycarp writes to the Church 
at Philippi (12^); ‘Confido enim vos bene exerci- 
tatos esse in sacris litteris,’ We learn from Ter- 
tullian that the reading of the Bible in common 
was one of the practices of the Christian home, 
and he urges this fact as an argument against 
‘mixed’ marriages, because in such a case the 
custom becomes impracticable (ad Uxorem^ ii, 8). 
In the Didascalia of the Apostles (ch. ii. ) Christians 
are exhorted in the following terms : ‘ Sit at home 
and read in the Law, in the Book of Kings and in 
the Prophets and in the Gospel which is their 
fulfilment,’ while in ch. xxii. the rod of discipline 
(Pr 13^ 19^® 23^®) is interpreted as the word of God, 
in which youth must he diligently instructed. 
Family prayers, as well as those of the Church, 
are Biblical in character. The morning - prayer 
makes reference to Lk 2^^ the evening-prayer to 
Ps 113 and Lk The grace before meat, pre- 
served in Const, Apost, (vii. 49), is drawn from 
Gn 48^®, Ps 136^*^, 2 Co 9®. The real prayer-book 
is the Psalter ; Christian maidens sit at the distafi 
and sing about the Divine revelation (Tatian, Orat, 
33) ; husband and wife entertain one another with 
psalms and hymns, and vie with one another as to 
who shall best sing to God’s praise (Tertullian, ad 
Uxorem^ ii. 8). On the occasion of Monica’s death, 
when Augustine and his son Adeodatus were over- 
come by grief, Euodius took the Psalter and in- 
toned the 100th Ps., all present making response 
(Augustine, Confess, ix. 31). All the teachers of 
the first centuries counted upon this private use 
of the Scripture, and encouraged it (Justin, Apol, 
44 ; Cyprian, Ep, i. ad Donatum). Pamphfius is 
said always to have kept copies ready to give to 
Christians who desired them (Hieronymus, ad 
Buf i. 9). The Acts of the Diocletian persecu- 
tion indicate the extent to which the Christians 
honoured and defended the Bible as their sacred 
possession and their dearest treasure. More than 
one martyr was discovered while reading the 
Scripture, and brought to account for it, e.g,, 
Euplius of Catana, who read Mt 5^*^ 10®® before 
the judge, and, when asked why he had not obeyed 
the Emperor’s injunction (dated 24th Feb. 303) to 
deliver up all Bibles, quietly answered : ‘ Quia 
Christianus sum et tradere non licebat magisque 
expedit mori quam tradere’ (cf. 3Iart, s, Irenae, and 
Eusebius, Mart, Pal. 8. 4). The reproach which 
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was made against the Catholics by the Donatists, 

^ velnt traditores in persecutione aivinaram scrip- 
turamni,’ was keenly felt by the former as an attamc 
upon their Christianity. No difference was made 
later on wlien the time of Constantine began to see 
the masses streaming into the Christian Churches, 
except that exhortations to use the Bible at home 
were rendered more frequent by the neglect of the 
custom. Chrysostom assumes that his hearers pos- 
sess a Bible, in which they can read the text at 
home ; if they do not, he urges them to buy one. 
In many places a Bible was probably laid out for 
public use. The lending of sacred books was con- 
sidered to be pleasing to God. The diligent reading 
of the Bible took a specially high place among the 
virtues and merits of holy men and women. The 
acquaintance which these people had with the Bible 
was really astonishing. The sermons of the great 
preachers of the time were composed of BiMical 
quotations, and preachers counted upon their 
hearers to take note of and understand them. 
Pilgrimages to the scenes of sacred story, which 
at this time were becoming more and more 
common, added to the knowledge of the Bible a 
certain knowledge of localities, however superficial 
and superstitious it may have been. The Aqui- 
tanian pilgrim (Silvia or Etheria ?) informs us that 
at each place the pertinent passage of Scripture 
was read to the pilgrims. 

With the collapse of the ancient civilization 
and the decay of learning, the following centuries, 
naturally enough, brought a decline in the reading 
of the Bible. There came times when it was rare to 
find the art of reading outside the monasteries. Per- 
haps in the boudoir of a great lady there was still 
opportunity for the study of the Bible and Virgil. I 
The laity, whether prince or peasant, and even the I 
secular priests, were illiterate. W e hear complaints 
about the meagre acquaintance with the Bible to 
be found even in the ranks of the clergy. Charle- 
magne had to insist upon every priest knowing at 
least the Catechism. Petrus Damiani (t 1072) and 
iEneas Silvio (Pius ll., 1 1464) complained similarly 
of the small knowledge which priests possessed as 
compared with heretics. The Bible exerted only an 
indirect influence through the medium of preaching, 
poetry, and pictures, and even that was shared with 
much other material. It was not till the 12th cent, 
that the people again began to show a wide interest 
in the Bible as such. This movement, though 
viewed with suspicion by the Church, and occa- 
sionally violently opposed, continued and increased 
in intensity and extent in proportion as ecclesiastic 
theology and piety became dissociated from the 
Bible. There were circles where Biblicism went 
so far as to remove from the Bible everything that 
was not strictly Biblical, as, e,g,, the prefaces — a 
purism to which sometimes even the prologue to 
the Gospel of Luke (l^'**) was sacrificed. But 
though the Bible was really the devotional book of 
these circles (Thomas h Kempis, Geiler of Kaysers- 
herg on Bight Beading of the Bible), the circles them- 
selves were limited. Only few possessed a Bible, 
and the attempts to make it accessible to all in the 
adjoining rooms of churches benefited only indi- 
\dduals, and helped study rather than devotion. 

With the aid of the new art of printing the 
Reformation first made the Bible in reality the 
people’s book. From that point onward one can 
speak of ^ daily Bible-reading as a Christian duty. 
Along with the hymn-book and the Catechism, it 
is the onW book that many evangelical Christians 
know, it is their manual of devotion, and still 
more their reading-book. The wider circulation 
of the Bible, which followed the improvements 
effected upon printing, made its acquirement in- 
creasingly easy. At the same time, however, 
competition increased. Thus we find that, simul- 


taneously with the widest circulation of the Bible 
which has ever been reached, there is a decline in 
the pious use of it. Here, however, there is this 
comtort to he laid to heart, that where it is read 
a really pious desire is the motive. Many German 
Bibles ^are wisely prefaced by A. H. Francke’s 
fine ‘ Kurzer Unterricht, wie man die h, Schrift 
zu seiner wahren Erbauung lesen solle.’ Then 
also the emphasizing of the supreme verses of 
Scripture by special type, which we find in many 
Bibles, is significant. These are the utterances 
in which the testimonium Spiritus Sancti inter- 
num ever reveals itself in experience, in which the 
troubled soul finds richest consolation, inspiration, 
and strength. We find this illustrated m an old 
family Bible mentioned by Hesselbacher. It was 
underlined in the IStli cent, by his great-grand- 
father in four different colours. ‘What touched 
the sin of my heart Black. What inspired me 
to good : — Blue, What comforted me in sorrow ; 
— Ked. What promised me the grace of God in 
eternity Gold ’ (cf, with this the Gospels men- 
tioned above, p. 583^, belonging to the 14th cent, and 
written in four colours of ink, in order to see the 
difference between the objective treatment of the 
Bible by the Catholics and its subjective treatment 
by the Evangelicals, who always kept in view the 
thirst of their own sinful hearts for comfort). 
Naturally, we have no documentary evidence of 
the reading of the Bible in famdies or in retire- 
ment. An unusually favourable opportunity is 
afforded in the letters of Bismarck to his wife, 
from which we learn that the Bible was read 
daily by one of the greatest statesmen, one, too, 
who was certainly no pietist. Naturally, in 
biographies and memoirs there is little said of 
the devotional reading of the Bible in the quiet 
closet or in the small family-circle j it is taken for 
granted or considered immaterial. All true effect 
of Bible-reading takes place in secret. So far as 
it is possible to observe, it would seem that the 
desire for God’s word and the eternal truth which 
the Bible contains is again on the increase (A. W, 
Robinson, Co-operation with God, 1908, 114). 

Literaturb.— Bartlett and Peters, The Bible for Borne and 
School^ 1898 ; C. G. Montefiore, The Bible for Borne Reading, 
1896, 1899, 

2 . Bible-reading by the laity.— In the ancient 
Church every Christian could obtain access to the 
Bible, and exhortations to read it were general. 
The idea characteristic of late Judaism, that certain 
Scriptures were to be confined to a select circle, is 
to be found only in the pseudo-Clementine Homilies 
— a fact which is to be connected ivith the sectarian- 
isms of J ewish Christianity and esoteric literature. 
Elsewhere the warning is limited to the reading of 
heretical works (Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech, iv, 33). 
The sacred Scriptures included those which were 
for use in church and those which were for private 
devotional use (cf. Murat. Canon, on the Shepherd 
of Hermas). But the canonical Scriptures were 
to be within everybody’s reach. Athanasius re- 
proaches heretics with preventing people from 
reading the Bible. Chrysostom combats the idea 
prevalent among the laity that the reading of the 
Bible was a thing for the clergy and monks. Later 
on this giving up of the Bible on the part of the 
laity led to its being withdrawn altogether, exactly 
as in the case of the communion cup. There came 
a time when laymen could not read, and when they 
had again learned the art they were not allowed 
to read the Bible. This w^as part of the mediaeval 
system of keeping the laity in dependence upon 
ecclesiastical authority, and was based upon the 
idea of the unfathomableness of the mysteries 
which the Scrmture contained. The traditional 
exegesis of the Church was the only means of reach- 
ing these, and the laity, left to themselves, always 
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wandered from the track. As a matter of fact, 
where Bible study was fostered in lay circles, 
there was to be lound, as a rule, an anti-hier- 
archical, anti-clerical, sectarian tendency. It was 
believed that, in the Bible-reading conventicles 
of South France and Lorraine, Albigensian and 
Gatharist tendencies were to be observed. Thus 
Innocent ni, wrote to the Bishop of Metz that 
conventicles of the laity for the purpose of reading 
the Bible were to be suppressed. The study of the 
Bible was to be encouraged, but theological training 
was necessary : the 'profunditas of the sacred Scrip- 
ture was so great that even scholars could not quite 
understand it ; the arcana Jid&i were not for every 
man. Ex 19^^ was the passage which was founded 
upon in this connexion : the beast that touched 
Mount Sinai was to be stoned. Of course this did 
not amount to a general prohibition of the reading 
of Scripture by the laity, but it bore a close re- 
semblance to it, and without doubt the tendency 
gained ground. Against the Bible in the popular 
tongue especially, a continual, though sometimes 
veiled, and certainly unsuccessful war was waged. 
Where the Church had no patience with these 
conventicles, people were driven into the arms of 
the sectaries, because it was these — especially 
^bigensians, Waldensians, Wyclifites, and Huss- 
ites — who gave the laity free access to the Bible 
and a free field for its exegesis, which developed 
in increasingly acute form upon anti-papal, anti- 
ecclesiastical fines. This made the Church all the 
more anxious to keep its members apart from the 
movement. Soon it came to be that the reading of 
the Bible brought people under the suspicion of 
heresy. The decrees passed by Councils of the 
13th and 14th centuries against the reading of 
the Bible by Waldensians, Wyclifites, Beghards, 
and Be^ines were followed by occasions local 
pohibitions like that of Archbishop Berthold of 
Mainz (1485). This caused printers of the Bible 
not perhaps to suspend operations, but to omit 
their names from their work. In the period prior 
to the Council of Trent, therefore, we cannot speak 
of any general prohibition of the Bible. It was a 
time of unreadiness and confusion, when mystic 
piety contended with ecclesiasticism for the su- 
premacy. 

The crisis was brought about even in Catholicism 
by the Reformation, which successfully established 
the unconditional right of every layman to the 
Bible. It rested upon the pcrspicuitas, that is to 
say, the intelligibility of the Scripture to the 
ordinary pious mind— the victory of the devo- 
tional use of the Bible over the theological — and 
compelled Catholicism to take up a more definite 
attitude to the whole question. In England the 
first endeavour to spread the gospel brought about 
a persecution which recalled the time of Diocletian. 
The Council of Trent {Sess. iv. Deer, de editionc 
et um saerorum hbrorum) decreed, ad coercenda 
petulantia ingenia^ that the exposition of Holy 
Scripture was to be guided by ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion or the unanimis consenstes patrum (cf. Cone, 
Vatic., Sess, iii. Const, de Jidcj c. 2). Besting on 
this decree, the Pope announced that only Bibles 
containing annotations approved by the Church 
could be published, and their use was dependent 
upon the special permission of the parochus, or 
the bishop of the diocese. Practically this was 
almost the withdrawal of the Bible. The Pro- 
testant Bibles were assailed, especially by the 
Jesuits, as falsified and dangerous to the soul. 
The same treatment was meted out to the Jan- 
senists, especially in connexion with the trans- 
lation and exposition of du Quesnell (Clement ix., 
Const Unigenitus, 1713, prop. 79-82). In 1794 
Pius VI. condemned prop. 67 of the Synod of 
Pistoja, which stated that the neglect of Bible- 


reading was innocent only in the case of inability 
to read, and that this neglect was responsible for 
the great ignorance in matters of faith. Hardly 
had the Jesuit order again attained influence 
when the Bible Societies in Catholic spheres were 
everywhere suppressed. Leo xil. published an 
encyclical against them in 1824, and Pius ix., in 
the syllabus of 1864, § 4, condemned them along 
with Socialism, Communism, and Secret Societies 
(e.g.i Freemasons) as ejusmodi pestes. It is one of 
the most remarkable indications of an internal 
change of system that there is at present in Italy 
a ‘ Societh di San Girolamo ’ for the spreading of 
the Gospels among the people, which has a cardinal 
for its protector, and whose patron Pius x. is said 
to have been, before he tooJk his place upon the 
Papal throne. 

Within all Protestant Churches the Bible is the 
assured possession of the laity, and any isolated 
opposition to it is hopeless. The great necessity 
now is to emphasize, along with the right to the 
Bible, the duty of a true use of it in opposition to 
the contempt in which it is now widely held, 

Litbraturb. — C. W. Fr. Walch, Krit. untersuch. vom 
Gebrauch der h. Sehrift unter den alien Christeny 1779 ; T, G. 
Jfegelmaier, Gesch. des BibelverbotSy 1783 ; Leander van Ess, 
Uberdas notwendigeund nutzliche Bibellesenyl^OBr-2^ ; Malon, 
La Leet. de la sainte BibUy 1846; F. H. Reusch, Let Index 
der verbotenen Bucher y 1883-85; G. Rietschel, art. ‘Bibeb 
lesen,* m FRE'^ ii. 700; O. Schmidt in Wetzer und Welte, 
KirchenUx.^n. 679 ff.; R. C. Moulton, The Modem Reader’s 
BibUy 1907. 

3. The Bible in monasteries and reading-circles. 
— ^From the moment when the masses entered the 
Church, and a distinction came to be drawn between 
half-Christians and whole- Christians, that is to 
say, between the secular world on the one hand, 
and monks, ascetics, and conventuals on the other, 
Bible-reading among Christians as such decayed, 
while in ascetic circles, where religion was taken 
seriously, it increased. Chrysostom was aware of 
the opinion popularly entertained that the Bible 
was for priests and monks. As a matter of fact, 
it was in ascetic circles like those which gathered 
round Jerome and Rufinus that Bible-reading was 
most diligently fostered. Melania, e.g.^ a noble 
Roman lady who renounced the world entirely, 
read the whole Bible four times every year, and 
knew large portions of it by heart. Jerome was 
quite pestered by the puzzles which his admirers 
put him from Scripture. Marcella showed intelli- 
gence in her queries, and suggested real difficulties ; 
the less gifted Paula adopted more the style of the 
modern Biblical riddle. The same thing was re- 
peated in the court of Charlemagne, where Alenin 
was looked upon as an oracle for the solution of ah' 
difficulties. We possess the correspondence of two 
nuns of the 6th cent., and find it to be entirely 
composed of passages from Scripture. 

In these pious circles the Psalter, as the daily 
prayer-book, played the chief part. The Egyptian 
anchorites passed days and nights in reciting 
psalms which they learned by heart. This was 
held to be the surest weapon against the tempta- 
tions of Satan. In the monasteries the Psalmodia 
(chanting of psalms) was regulated (at Studium and 
St. Maurice chanting never ceased, one choir re- 
lieving the other [Acoemetae]). At the same time, 
a free field was left to the piety of the individual. 
It was in the monasteries, too, that the reading of 
Scripture was most practised. N ot only were several 
services held every day (or were provided for by the 
regulations), but at meal-times, etc., some book 
was read aloud. Sometimes it was the Scriptures, 
sometimes it was legends of the martyrs or uves of 
the monks. In the early period of the Middle 
Ages the monasteries were the only places where 
the Scriptures were to be found. Omy there was 
it known how to use them and communicate them 
in some degree to the people. The monasteries 
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were the homes of writing, reading, meditation, 
and study. In the schools of the various orders 
we have already seen that Biblical sciences were 
fostered. 

This condition of things was altered by the 
Eef ormation, in so far as the distinction between 
whole- and half- Christian was now done away 
with. It was impossible, however, to remove the 
distinction between those who desired with their 
whole soul to be Christians and those who were 
Christian only in appearance. With all the em- 
phasis which it laid upon the right and the duty 
of all Christians to read the Bible, Protestantism 
also possessed small circles of particularly zealous 
friends of the Bible. Just as these circles occ^ 
here and there in modern Catholicism, often in 
connexion with some monastery, Port Royal, 
so in Protestantism the influence of Pietism made 
itself felt. The necessary impulse was given by the 
Pia desideria of Spener, who thus came into line 
with the work of his opponent, Carpzow, in Leipzig. 
Thus there originated ‘ Collegia Philobiblica.’ At 
the outset these combined the features of the 
exegetical lecture and the devotional meeting, as 
was also the case with the Zurich * Prophecy ’ ; but 
afterwards the strictly scientific lecture of the 
university became more and more separated from 
the devotional meeting of the Church. The latter 
frequently stood in a sort of opposition to the 
Church service, as in the case of the Lay-preachers 
of Wiirttembergand the Stundists of Russia ; but 
it found acceptance outside the strictly pietistic 
circles, and came to be a regular part of Church 
life in the shape of a week-day service. The more 
strongly pietistic circles possess reading-circles of 
their own, as well as Bible-classes for students and 
schoolboys. It is here that extraordinary achieve- 
ments in the way of continuous Bible-reading are 
accomplished. It reminds us of what we are told 
about ascetics in the ancient Church, when we hear 
that the whole Bible from Gn P to Rev 22 ^^ was 
read through several times in one year (A. H. 
Francke is said to have read the Hebrew OT seven 
times in one year). The tables of lessons which are 
published by many societies {6,g,, the Prussian Bible 
Society) distribute the material of the Bible over a 
year, not in continuous portions, but in selected 
passages. 

Literature.— Falk, Bibel am Ausgange des Mittelalters, 66 fit. 

4 . Substitutes and favourite passages.— It was 
not always in its complete form that the Bible was 
in use. The substitutes which existed alongside of 
it were of great importance, and in the Middle 
Ages exerted a greater influence than the im- 
mediate use of the Bible. There were the select 
passages for Sunday in the so-called Plenaries, 
Postils, and Books oJ the Gospels and the Epistles. 
These were intended to be used not only in the 
services of the Church, but also, as is shown by the 
MSS and copies printed in the popular tongue, in 
private devotions, partly at least to explain the 
reading of the Bible in the Church spvice. There 
were also excerpts from the Bible in the form of 
Bible histories {Bible historiale^ * History -Bible *). 
These were characterized by the almost complete 
absence of the more important Didactic Books, 
the Prophets, and the Apostolical Epistles. Then 
also there were rhymed Bibles, containing the 
same material, but in verse, which, though not by 
any means good, was easy to remember. To these 
must be added the picture-Bibles, with their short 
descriptive paragraphs, including the so-called 
Biblia Pauperum (‘Bible of the Poor’b which 
contained from 24 to 48 woodcuts illustrating the 
most important events in the OT and the NT in 
harmony. Lastly, there was the Ars Memoranda 
where the contents of the four Gospels were sug- 
gested in rebus fashion. Towards tne end of the 
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Middle Ages these were widely circulated instead 
of the Bible, not only because the great majority 
of the people were still too ignorant to read the 
Bible, and because the Church did not wish them 
to do so, but also because the piety of the age took 
more delight in the marvellous stories which the 
Bible contained than in the hard fare of the 
Prophets and the Epistles of Paul, Even for the 
Psalms a substitute existed in the Psalterium 
PneroruTriy a collection of certain Psalms much 
employed in Divine service, and of other im- 
portant features in Christian instruction, e.g» the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Creed. 

The Reformation demanded that the whole Bible 
should be given to the people and made free to 
everybody. Some diflerence of attitude, however, 
can be observed in the two Protestant Confessions. 
In Lutheranism the Catechism, with Biblical notes, 
took the place of the Bible to a large extent both 
in private use and in ecclesiastical teaching, while 
Calvinism adhered to the Bible itself. At the same 
time, the mediseval substitutes continued in use, 
especially in schools, where Bible-history formed 
the foundation of the entire education, as it will 
probably do for long, in spite of recent attacks. 
The efforts which are now made to give a due place 
to the Prophets and the Apostles, as well as the 
Historical Books, are significant and deserving of 
success. On the other hand, the desire for a 
school- and home-Bible that shall be intermediate 
between Bible and Bible-history is to be looked on 
with suspicion, both from the educational and from 
the ecclesiastical point of view. 

The pious Bible-reader of the old school read the 
whole &ble as the word of God. But it may be 
observed that various parts of the Bible produce 
various effects, according to the period and the 
people. In the ancient Church and the Middle 
Ages, Paul is little understood and valued, and yet 
Pauline reactions mark the critical epochs both in 
theology and in the Church. Mysticism adheres 
either to the Song of Songs or to John. The 
Spiritualists who broke with the Church, the 
fanatics of the Reformation period, and many 
sects of modern Protestantism, build almost entirely 
upon the Revelation of John. In the later Middle 
Ages there were wide circles where the historical 
parts of the Bible were the only parts known, and 
even these only indirectly, through the so-called 
history-Bibles— that is to say, Scripture excerpts, 
with many legendary additions from extra-Biblical 
sources. The Didactic portions, the Prophets and 
the Apostolic Epistles, had to be re-discovered. 
The ‘Enlightenment’ laid supreme value upon 
the moralizing Wisdom-literature. As has been 
recently noted, Frederick the Great’s favourite 
book was Ecclesiastes. Of the Gospels, Luke’s 
edifying narrative has enjoyed the greatest vogue 
among pious readers, while speculative theology 
{e.g,y Schleiermacher’s school) prefers John, and the 
historical school abides by Mark. Modern social- 
istic tendencies, again, do honour to the Epistle 
of James, which Luther once very wrongly threw 
into the fire as an ‘epistle of straw.’ Speaking 
generally, interest in the Bible, which under the 
influence of materialism and naturalism was re- 
duced to a very low ebb at the close of the 19th 
cent. , has again happily revived. The chief motive 
is the eesthetic one. Pearls of Biblical poetry are 
selected for books of wisdom and beauty {Freiherr 
von (^rotthus). Works on the beauty of the Bible 
(A. Wunsche, 1906) and on the poetry of Christ’s 
gospel (0. Frommel, 1906) find a grateful public. 
Modern investigation and criticism of the Bible 
are beginning to create interest (Schiele’s Beligions- 
geschichtl. Volksbitchery a.nd the moie conservative 
Biblische Zeit- ttnd Streitfragen, by Kropatschek). 
More and more space is being given to Biblical 
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material in popular collections, which are meant to 
provide a general culture (Goeschen’s Sammlung, 
Teubner's A us Natur und Geisteswelt, etc.). As 
the inevitable result of this, the religious interest 
in the Bible must receive a powerful stimulus, and 
Christian consciousness become re-awakened. 

Literature,— A l 20 g, Die deutschen Plenarien im 15. und zu 
Anfang des 16. Jahrh.t 1874 ; E. Reuss (S. Berber), art. ‘His- 
torienbibel,’ in PRE^, viii. 162-157 ; J. Kell, Die Schulbibel^ 
1845 ; Enders, Die Schulbibeljmge, 1896 ; F. M. Schiele, Die 
Bibel und ihre Surrogate in der Volksschulet 1900 ; The ChiWs 
Bible, 1883 ; Rogers, School and Children's Bible, 1873 ; J G. 
Frazer, Passages of the Bible chosen for their Literary Beauty 
and Interest, 1896 ; J. W, Mackail, Biblia Innocentium, 
1893, 1901. 

On the influence of Paulinism; C. Bigg, The Christian 
Platonists of Alex., 1886, pp, 58, 283 f.; A. Harnack, Dogmen- 
gesch.^, 1 . 129 ; E. Serfass, Essai sur Vinfiuence dupaidinisme \ 
aans lesr6veils religieux, 1900; E. Langlade, Le R6le despsaumes ' 
dans la vie religieuse, Cahors, 1905. 

S- The Bible and the Classics. — The Bihle 
satisfies Christian piety, but it nevertheless has its 
place in history as a link in a long process of 
civilization. This fact explains the speedy develop- 
ment of two tendencies. On the one hand, there 
were those who placed the Bihle, the book of 
Christian devotion, side by side with universal 
literature. In their opinion, both were possessed 
of rights, and the Bible was in alliance with cul- 
ture. On the other hand, there were Biblicists 
pure and^ simple. These condemned all reading of 
profane {Le. heathen) literature as un-Christian, and 
put on a level with the Bible only the devotional 
Christian literature of a distinct ascetic colour. 
This was the view entertained in ascetic and 
monastic circles. Even in the ancient Church we 
meet with it in Syria, the home of ascetic tend- 
encies. The Didascalia of the Apostles, e.g.^ ch. ii., 
contains the following exhortation : 

* Keep away from the books of the heathen. What hast thou 
to do with the strange words, the laws, and the lying prophecies 
which tempt pung people from the faith? What fault hast 
thou to find with the word of God that thou stayest thyself upon 
heathen fables? Wilt thou read history? thou hast the Book 
of Kings; wise men and philosophers? then thou hast the 
Prophets, in whom thou wilt find more wisdom and knowledge 
than in the wise men and philosophers, because theirs are the 
words of God, who alone is wise ; dost thou wish songs? then 
thou hast the Psalms of David; an explanation of the world? 
then thou hast Genesis, by the great Moses ; laws and command- 
ments? thou hast the Divine law in Exodus. Keep entirely 
away from all strange things which are in opposition to these.* 

Later w^e find the same way of thinking in the 
monastic circles of Syria and Egypt, although it is 
to the everlasting credit of Syrian Nestorians that 
they communicated the Greek philosophy— Aristotle 
and his commentators— to the Arabs, from whom 
they were taken over again by Christians in the 
West. There is a typical presentation of this 
sentiment in the famous dream of Jerome. This 
master of rhetoric, who prided himself on his 
classical knowledge, wants the pious Eustochium 
to believe that he had been thoroughly chastised 
in the night-time for his admiration of Plautus and 
Cicero, and com pelled to give up the Classics (Ep. 22) 
— a delicate little piece of rhetoric that quite gives 
its author the lie. This renunciation on the part 
of J erome was not to he taken seriously. Later he 
insisted strongly that in education there should be 
a union of Christian and general culture, of the 
Bible and the Classics. But his fiction produced 
its effect, and in many a cloister-cell during the 
Middle Ages the dream was actualized. 

It is true that the Greek theologians, and also 
the monastics, among w^hom were Basil and Theo- 
dore of Stadium, etc., never quite gave up the idea 
of a union of classic beauty of form "with Biblical 
content. Thus the Alexandrian Clement and Ori- 
gen were steeped in Gieek philosophy. Clement 
quotes the Bible with remarkable freedom, adopt- 
ing a Greek style unawares. The same thing can 
be observed in the whole school of Origen (cf. the 
thanksgiving speech of Gregory Thaumaturgus). 
But his opponent Methodius, the Biblical realist, 


also writes a Christian symposium. Special^ 
noteworthy, because they regulated the succeed- 
ing age, were the great orators of the 4th cent., 
Basil and the two Gregorys, who as young men afc 
Athens had, along with their heathen comrades, 
familiarized themselves with the w*hole profane 
culture. Chrysostom, the pupil of Lihanius, be- 
lieved it his duty to apologize for the rusticity 
of Biblical Greek : the Apostles were uncultured 
fishermen, but that only made the miracle which 
the Holy Ghost effected by them the greater. 
At the same time, Chrysostom felt the peculiar 
strength of the Biblical language. He adorned 
his brilliant orations with Scripture quotations, 
and so gave them the impressiveness which lifts 
them above the contemporary speeches of heathen 
orators, with their hollow phrases. The monastic 
tendency in the 6th cent, sought to introduce the 
popular Greek, which resembled more closely the 
Semitic element in the Bible (John Malalas of 
Antioch). It would he a valuable service to 
investigate the influence which the language of 
the Bible exercised upon the popular legendary 
literature and Christian revisions of older material 
like the Bormnce of Alexander, But although 
monastic circles prided themselves no less on their 
modesty than on their simplicity of language, 
classicism, or the union of Christian and Greek 
culture, was always maintained in Byzantium, and 
after short periods of decline it never failed to 
revive. This was the case after the iconoclastic 
struggle in the 9th cent., chiefly through the in- 
strumentality of Photius, and also, after the Latin 
invasion of the 13th cent., through the Palaeologi. 
Arethas, the Archbishop of Caesarea (fc. 932), 
wrote a commentary on the Apocalypse, and 
studied Plato and Lucian diligently. Eustathius, 
the Homeric commentator, who was afterwards 
Archbishop of Thessalonica (t c, 1192), complained 
bitterly oi the want of culture on the part of 
the monks, who could not appreciate the treasures 
of the monastic libraries. This classicism was 
specifically Greek in character, and it was not 
transmitted by the Byzantines to the Slavonic 
peoples converted by them. 

In the West the development took a somewhat 
different course. There Jerome and Augustine 
provided a model of the noble union of Biblical and 
secular culture. But, just as Jerome sometimes 
felt that the latter was forbidden fruit, so in the 
case of Augustine, from the moment when he 
entered the service of the Church, an increasing 
Biblical element is found to colour his views and 
language. Cassiodorus and Boethius were still 
familiar with pagan culture, but such familiarity 
soon ceased. What little culture survived the 
migi-ation of the peoples is monastic and Biblical. 
At the Court of Charlemagne the first revival of 
learning occurred. Along with the Bible, Virgil 
was studied. The Emperor himself was liberal 
enough to appreciate the value of the German 
epics. But so early as the time of the monk- 
emperor, Ludwig the Pious, this disappeared. As a 
matter of fact, Plautus and Terence were still read 
even by pious nuns, but Hroswitha of (^andersheim 
endeavoured to suppress these heathen writers by 
her Biblical imitations. In the time of the Swabian 
dynasty there occurred another revival, and after 
the fall of the Empire (from middle of ikh cent, 
onwards) the foundation was everywhere laid of a 
real national secular culture, in opposition to ecclesi- 
astical Latin. This spread from France to England 
md the German Imperial cities, and in an entirely 
independent manner it united Biblical and extra- 
Bibiical material. Much more dangerous was the 
classicism of the Renaissance. In their admiration 
of the ancient form the Humanists made sport of 
the ancient religion as they understood it, and 
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some of them were ashamed of the Biblical element. 
This led to a strong Biblical reaction, especially in 
Calvinistic countries, while Lutheranism tried to 
reach a combination of both tendencies. The 
‘'Enlightenment’ confined strict Biblicism to a 
narrow pietistic circle, while general culture, 
characterized in some cases by tendencies hostile 
to religion and the Bible, spread more widely. 
Here, too, a wholesome reaction can be hoped for 
only from the perception that the Bible, in its 
true nature as the supreme book of devotion, can 
never come into collision with any other means of 
culture. 

Literature. — C. Neumann, Byzant KuUurundRenaissance- 
hultuTf 1903 ; J. E. Sandys, HisU of Class. Scholarship, 3 vols., 
1906-08 ; G. Kaufmann, ‘ Rhetorenschulen und Klosterschulen, 
Oder histor. und christL Kultur in Gallien wahrend des 6. und 
6. Jahrh.,’ in Raumer’s Hist. Tascheribuch, 1869; Zappert, 
Virgils FortUben im Mittelalter, 1861 ; Comparetti, VergUio 
nel medio evo, 1872. 

6. Misuse of the Bible. — Our sketch would be 
incomplete without some mention of the abuse of 
the Bible by misguided Christian piety. Although 
the idea that the Bible had fallen from heaven 
was never entertained, yet the conception of its 
sanctity had become so strong among the Jews 
that the roll of the Law was held to be inviolable. 
A Roman soldier who had seized one of these rolls 
was executed by the Procurator Cumanus to please 
the Jews (Josephus, Ant. xx, v. 4, BJ ii. xii. 2). 
Copies which had grown useless had to be carefully 
preserved in sacred burying- places made for the 
urpose (the Genizah at Cairo has yielded a rich 
arvest of extremely valuable ancient copies of the 
Bible). This material notion of sacredness, which 
was familiar both to heathenism and Judaism, 
was at first quite foreign to Christianity. It soon 
found its way into the Christian masses, however, 
and made the Bible, like other sacred things, tabu. 
Especially was this the case with the book of the 
Gospels which, alon^ with the Host and the like- 
ness of Christ, speedily came to be one of the most 
effective guarantees of the presence of Christ 
Himself and His miraculous power. This was the 
origin of kissing the book— still an important 
feature of the liturgies of the East — and also of 
the double procession, first with the Gospels and 
afterwards with the Communion elements. The 
official valuation by the Councils gave to the 
Gospels, as representative of Christ, the place of 
honour. In the consecration of a bishop the 
Gospels were laid upon his head as the means of 
communicating the Spirit and Christ’s indwelling, 
whereas they were placed in the reader’s hand 
only as the symbol of his ecclesiastical function, j 
They played a similar part in the consecration of ' 
the highest grade of Catharists. From the 4th 
cent, it became the custom to take the oath upon 
the Gospels, and on these occasions it was usual to 
turn up the beginning of John. In the Middle 
Ages we find, along with or in place of the Gospels 
which represented Christ, relics as representing 
the saints. The idea here is no higher than that 
which is embodied in the monastic legend that a 
Christian who was sorely beset by fleshly lust was 
enabled to resist temptation by having the Gospels 
hung upon his neck by a cord. One must bew^are 
of spiritualizing this to the extent of making it 
the psychological effect of reflexion upon the 
content of the book. It was to the book itself 
that talismanic virtue was ascribed. The explana^ 
tion of inserting a finger or ‘ dipping ’ in the Bible 
is similar. The method which the Romans 
followed with Virgil and other authors whose 
works were considered inspired and sacred was 
taken over by Christians and applied to their sacred 
book {sortes legere)^ and, in spite of the opposition 
which it met at the beginning from ecclesiastical 
authority, this method of consulting the oracle 


about the future was long maintained among 
the people. We can observe the material view 
which was entertained of the magical qualities 
resident in the book, from the practice of miting 
the answers to the ^ most usual q^uestions on its 
margin. Such queries could also be answered by 
means of slips of paper or threads, but when the 
answers were read out of the Gospels they possessed 
a ^eater guarantee of being Divine oracles. 

The magical effect of the Bible reached still 
further into the dark regions of human supersti- 
tion. There were certain passages of Scripture 
which were considered specially effective in 
defence and attack. The Lord’s Prayer, inscribed 
upon a disc of clay found at Megara, was certainly 
possessed of this significance, just as in ancient and 
modern times Jesus’ letter to Abgar was attached 
to the doors in order to keep all evil and hurtful 
influences far away from the house and its 
members. A sheet of lead inscribed with the 80th 
Psalm, which Hiller von Gartringen found in a 
vineyard on the island of Rhodes, belongs rather to 
the ancient formulas of malediction, by which evil 
was supposed to be brought upon some definite 
person. Chrysostom complained of the super- 
stitious abuse of sayings from the Gospels (SeXWa, 
eTuayyiKia) which women and children wore round 
the neck. Augustine relates how the Gospel of 
John was laid upon the head of those who were 
ill with fever. Gregory M. sanctioned by word 
and example what the Church till then contended 
against as abuse. In the later Middle Ages the 
only reason why this superstition in regard to the 
Bible decayed was the keen competition which it 
had to face in the superstitious valuation of saintly 
relics. 

The Reformation destroyed the material notion 
of sacredness which lay at the basis of all this 
error. The bibliolatry which Lessing and others 
opposed in the time of * Enlightenment ’ had nothing 
in common with this Biblical magic. It was the 
dogmatic valuation of the Bible as possessed of in- 
fallible authority. Evangelical Christians have in 
the Bible not a book that is to be handled with 
timidity and awe, but one which is for the intimacy 
of home and private devotion. Where searching 
with the finger or ‘ dipping ’ in the Bible still exists 
as a practice in Protestant circles (Pietists and 
Moravian brethren), it has acquired an inward and 
spiritual significance. At the same time it has to 
be said that the practice in Evangelical circles of 
making the Bible serve for pastimes {e.g. Biblical 
riddles) amounts to excessive familiarity and 
abuse ; the Bible is to be handled not indeed with 
timidity, but with all due reverence. 

Literature.— For the ecclesiastical use of the Gospels see 
St. Beissel, Gesch. der Bvangehenbilcher, 1906, pp. 1-10, 
who tries to dissociate this use from every element of super- 
stition ; Kayser, ‘ Gebrauch von Psalmen zur Zauberei,’ ZDMQ 
xlii., 1888, 456; Hiller von Gartringfen, SB AW, 1898, p. 5S2; 
N, Wilcken, APFi. 430 fiE. ; Knopf, Mitt. d. deutsch. arckaol. 
Inst, zu Athen, xxv., 1900, pp. 813-324 ; Joh. Ficker, PRE^ 
i. 469 ; E. von Dobschiitz, PRB^ xviii. 637 ; E. Nestle, 
ZNTW vii. 96. See also art. Bibliolatry. 

VII. Tee Bible in the life of the people. 
— The Bible is pre-eminently the book of religious 
devotion, but its operations are not limited thereto. 
They embrace the whole life of Christendom. 

I. Bible and languag-e. — The Bible has exercised 
great influence on the development of language. 
Not only have translations of the Bible made 
literature possible to a whole array of peoples by 
giving them a written language in the same way 
as missionary enterprise still does, but in other ways 
language has been powerfully influenced by the 
Bible. The Biblical vocabulary supplied Latin, and 
thence the Romance and German languages, with 
the terms ‘ manna,’ ‘ Passover,’ ^ Sabbath,’ ' angel,’ 
‘devil,’ ‘Paradise,’ etc. The Biblical structure 


of sentences — ^loose co-ordination of clauses and 
parallelismus memhrorum — has been largely 
adopted as a model. It may be noted that here 
three methods are to be distinguished: (1) The 
conscious imitation of the solemn music of the 
Prophets, which hardly exists in the ancient period, 
but of which Lamennais is a modern instance. (2) 
The allegorical use of Biblical names and ex- 
pressions— a method specially favoured among the 
Greeks, who applied the typical names of the Bible 
to the men of the times {TrdXiv ixalucraL^ 

Chrysostom). Speaking of the bull of Canoniza- 
tion dated 1228, which is composed in this style, 
Sabatier rightly remarks that one can learn the 
history of the Philistines, of Samson, and also of 
Jacob from it better than that of St. Francis. In 
later times the ‘ speech of Canaan ’ has been much 
adopted in pietistic circles, while it has been 
abhorred in others. (3) The unconscious absorp- 
tion of familiar Biblical phrases — the normal and 
most widely spread form. Not only do the great 
preachers of the ancient Church and moderns like 
Bossuet, Schleiermacher, and Spurgeon employ the 
language of their Bible, but the masters of litera- 
ture do so also. If Dante is the creator of modem 
Italian, Luther deserves the same title in regard 
to modern German, and it was through his transla- 
tion of the Bible chiefly that his influence was felt. 
In reading Goethe, one becomes aware of his life- 
long familiarity with the Bible. The style of 
many Catholic authors shows that they do not 
have the same familiarity with it. it is an 
obvious mistake when Janssen’s school attempts 
to transfer the credit which belongs to Luther 
to an obscure chronicler of the 13th cent., Eike 
of Repkow. In English-speaking countries the 
Authorized Version possessed the same importance. 
It came too late for Shakespeare, but even he 
could not have written as he did without the older 
translations. The best age of French literature 
has more than a temporal connexion with the 
Biblical activity of Port Royal. The influence 
which the Bible has exerted upon literature de- 
serves to receive more attention than it has done in 
the past. That, however, would require a wider 
acquaintance with the Bible than most modems 
possess. More than any other book, the Bible has 
contributed to the familiar phrases used by 
numberless people who know nothing of their 
origin. It is to be regretted that these phrases are 
often used in a sense quite false and entirely 
opposed to their original meaning. 

Literature. ~R. v, Raumer, Die Bmmricungdes Christen- 
tums anf die althochdeutsehe Sprache, 1845 ; E. Stein von 
Nordenstem, Uber den Einfiuss der Bihel auf deut. Spracke 
und Litt. 1856 ; P. Fr^dericq, ‘ Les Consequences de I’evan- 
geiisation par Rome et par Byzance sur le d6veloppement de la 
iangue maternelle des peuples convertis/ in Bull, de Vacad toy, 
de Belg. 1903; A, S. Cook, Bibl. Quotations in old Eng, Prose 
Writers, 2 vols., 1898 and 1903 ; C, Wordsworth, Shakespeare^s 
Knowledge and Use of the Bible, 1864 ; C. von Kiigelgen, Die 
Bibel bei Kant, 1904 ; E. Hohne, Urnfang und Art der Bibel- 
benutzung in Goethe's Faust, ]906 ; L. Rosenthal, Schiller und 
die Bibel, 1905; R, de la Broise, Bossuet et la Bible, 1890; 
J. Trdnel, L'anden test, et la larigue frangaise du moyen dge, 
1904; G. Biichmann, Gefiugelte Worte 2i, 1903. 

2 , Bible and views of the world and human 
life. — To the language of the Bible must be added 
the general view which it takes of the world and 
human life; speech and thought are intimately 
related. The Bible contains no conception of the 
universe peculiar to itself. What we find in it is 
the view entertained by the ancient world, and 
especially the ancient East. To the early Christ- 
ians there was nothing strange in this, because 
their owm view resembled it, and where there were 
diflerences it was easy to harmonize them. The 
Scriptures themselves, covering as they did a 
^ace of 1000 years, were not at one in this regard. 
The transition from the Semitic to the Greek 
method of thought was effected as easily as in the 


domain of language. Plato and Aristotle were 
read into the Bible involuntarily. This is shown 
very clearly by the abundant literature on the 
Hexaemeron, The Middle Ages looked upon this 
mixture of old Oriental Biblical ideas and Greek 
philosophy as authoritative ecclesiastical doctrine. 
It was surrounded by the nimbus of revelation, 
and was therefore infallibly true. Every consid- 
eration against it and every attempt to account 
for the world empirically (as Bacon, e.y., demanded) 
was authoritatively suppressed. The eflect of this 
was felt till within recent times. Luther was so 
far from seeing how little of the Bible there was in 
this ecclesiastical theory of the world, that he 
called Copernicus a fool {Table-Talk, Fbrstemann- 
Bindseil, iv. 675); the Roman Inquisition com- 
pelled Galileo to retract ; Kepler encountered great 
internal and external difficulties in accepting the 
credibility of the Bible as it was conceived in his 
time ; while Newton combined with the exactitude 
of his physical theories a Biblicism which we find 
it difficult to imderstand. The ‘ Enlightenment ’ 
completed what the Renaissance had begun. It 
secularized science and emancipated views of the 
world from all Biblical ecclesiastical authority. 

The great discoveries of the 15th cent., the transi- 
tion from the speculative methods of scholasticism 
to empirical research, not only in the domain of 
natural science but also in that of history, brought 
about an entire change of opinion. The confidence 
of the ^ Enlightenment ’ and the modern love of 
truth have brought this clearly to light, and with 
it the immense gulf between the ordinary and the 
Biblical view of the world. Here we come upon 
the leading problem of the Bible for moderns. 
Can the Bible still possess value when it contains 
views about the world and man belonging to a 
stage of human thought now outgrown ? That 
heaven (or the 3 to 7 heavens) arches over this earth, 
that the stars encircle it, that the earth is sur- 
rounded by the great ocean (only the parts border- 
ing on the Mediterranean being then known), that 
its central point is Jerusalem, that all the peoples 
on the eartn are descended from the three sons of 
Noah, who was rescued from the Flood, that their 
languages can be traced back to one single con- 
fusion— all these ideas represent only the primitive 
thought which the Biblical authors shared with their 
contemporaries in Babylon and Egypt. It cannot 
be denied that we have ceased to entertain these 
notions nowadays. But this admission does not 
I by any means overthrow all Biblical authority. 

I What the theology of the last decade has toiled to 
show and has succeeded in showing is gaining 
increasing recognition, viz., that the Bible is not a 
revealed text-book of nature and history, but that 
God speaks in it to men about the salvation of 
their souls. To every pious conception of the 
world and its course as a whole and in detail, the 
Bible will always be possessed of validity because 
of the way in which it sees God’s hand in every- 
thing and teaches people to see God’s saving inten- 
tion in fortune and misfortune, the way in which 
it places the whole history of mankind under the 
point of view of an education to the stature of 
manhood and independence in Christ. In a word, 
the Bible will always remain the book of pious 
devotion, and such pious devotion will always be 
easily able to surmount any difficulties which arise 
from different conceptions of creation. As in lan- 
guage, a kind of translation is possible. What 
apologetics must learn, however, is to abandon the 
desire to justify every Biblical utterance, and after 
every discovery in natural science and history to 
begin at once to search about for some statement in 
the Bible which it confirms. That only leads to 
confusion where what is needed is clearness. It is 
true that, so long as men read the Bible, the 
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Biblical view of the world and human life will 
remain popular. Without regard to the millions 
of starsj men will speak of heaven as the Divine 
dwelling-place and the goal of pious desire, and of 
the earth as the central point of the Divine plan of 
salvation with man as its special object. In their 
thoughts about love and hate, joy and sadness, 
good and evil, they will speak of the heart and not 
the brain. But what there must be no doubt 
about is that these are only poetical forms of 
speech, which, though fully justified in ordinary 
life, ought not to be put on the same platform as 
what is strictly scientific. 

Litbraturb.— Van Eicken, Gesch, wnd System der mittel- 
alterl. Weltanschauung^ 1887 (with little attention to the Biblical 
element) ; E. F. Apeit, Die Reformation der Sternkunde^ 1852 ; 
A. Deissmann, JoA. Kepler und die Bibely 1895 ; L. Gimther, 
Kepler u, d. Theol. 1904 ; L. Keller, ‘ Bibel, Wmkelmass und 
Zirkel,’ Monatshefte der Qomeninsgesellschaft^ 1908. 

3, Bible and law.— -Of greater practical signi- 
ficance is the influence of the Bible upon the life of 
the people. The adoption of Christianity by the 
State made it necessary that the revealed book of 
Divine law should regulate constitutional law. As 
early as 400 a Collatio legum Mosaicarum et 
Eomanarum was prepared (ed. Th. Mommsen, 
1890 1 CoUectio librorum iuris anteiustinianeiy iii.). 
In most ancient Christian legislations this principle 
finds expression in the preface. The so-called 
Syriac-Roman statute-book (ed. by Bruns and 
Sachau, 1880) affirms that the law of Moses is 
older than that of all other nations, but declares 
that, since the time of Christ, the only obligatory 
law is the law of Christ given through the Christ- 
ian emperors, Constantine, Theodosius, and Leo. 
As a matter of fact, this was etiquette more than 
anything else ; for the legislation is drawn almost 
wholly from Graeco-Roman law^ The same thing 
may be observed in the case of German law. Alfred 
the Great placed the Decalogue in front of his 
Laws of England. The ancient Bavarian and 
Frisian codes, as well as those of the Swabians and 
ancient Saxons, contain introductions full of 
ecclesiastical Biblical ideas. The law itself, how- 
ever, is national. There are only a few traces of 
any Christian Biblical influence to be observed. 
These may perhaps be made out, however, as early 
as Constantine’s legislation. The abolition of 
branding the face is based upon the Biblical doc- 
trine of the Divine likeness (G. Th. ix. 40. 2) ; the 
second marriage of a divorced person is punished ex- 
cept when in the first marriage the other partner 
was guilty of adultery ( (7. Th. lii. 16. 1, cf. Mt ; 
two witnesses are required (G. Th. xi. 39. 3, cf. Dt 
19^®). The influence of Christianity becomes com- 
moner under Theodosius, Leo, and Justinian, whose 
‘ novels ’(i.e. supplementary laws) refer directly to 
the sacrae scripturae (e.g. Nov. clx. 1). The severe 
language of the OT is echoed in the legislation 
of Charlemagne; the continually recurring morte 
moriatur of the pitiless Saxon law is Hebraic, 
Justification was found for the bloody persecution 
of heretics in the OT condemnations of the dis- 
obedient, Demands which were originally made 
by the Church to safeguard Chiistian morals 
were all incorporated in constitutional law under 
Charlemagne : keeping the Sabbath-day holy, the 
prohibition of interest, etc. What is still more 
important for Charlemagne’s conception, how- 
ever, is that the whole theocratic idea was con- 
sidered to possess immediate significance for the 
present. He felt himself a modern David, Solomon, 
Hezekiah, Josiah. This state of things, however, 
soon gave way under the pressure of the ecclesi- 
astical idea that the State was opposed to God and 
was to receive recognition only m the service of 
the Church, The conflict gave birth to the modem 
State, which takes no interest in ecclesiastical or 
Bible authority. In Biblicist circles the obligation 


of the OT, and especially of the commandments of 
the Gospel, is more and more emphasized. This 
gave rise to the refusal to take an oath (Mt 5^4^ 

5^®) among maiw sects down even to the Mennon- 
ites, while the Church sought to Christianize the 
oath by furnishing it with the Trinitarian formula 
and causing it to be sworn on the Gospels, and in 
the Middle Ages on the relics of saints. It was 
from^ the OT that ecclesiastical law derived the 

E rohibition of marriage with a sister-in-law, and 
rom it also Joseph Smith drew the Mormon 
commandment of polygamy. In a purely legal 
way the Baptists of the Reformation endeavoured 
to realize the theocratic idea, as Calvin aimed at 
training Geneva to be a city of God. The Sabbath 
commandment still calls for Sunday rest in Cal- 
vinistic countries. These genuinely Biblical in- 
fluences are to be distinguished from those which 
are due to the century -long efifect of Christianity 
upon the life, the customs, and the legislation of 
the nations. It is to this latter influence, e.g. , that 
we owe the abolition of slavery — not in the 1st or 
in the 4th, but in the 13th cent, for N. Europe, and 
in the 19th for the S. and the New World. With 
this the Bible had no direct connexion, for in the 
American Civil War both sides took their stand 
upon Biblical authority. Here too, however, there 
was an indirect and educative influence exerted 
by the Bible upon the moral sympathy and social 
thought of mankind. 

Litbraturb, — Troplongf, De Vinjiuence du christianisme 8ur 
le droit civil des Romains, 1844 ; C. Schmid, Die burgerlicke 
Gesells. in der altrom. Welt und ihre Umgestaltimg durch das 
Christentunif 1867 (Fr. and Germ.); C Bigg, The Church’s 
Task under the Roman Empire^ 1905 ; C. Loring Brace, Gesta 
ChristL or A Hist, of Human Progress under Christianity, 
1882 ; L. Seuffert, Konstantins Gesetze u. das Christentum, 
1891; W. Ohr, Der Carolingische Gottesstaat, Leipzig, 1902; 
W. E. H. Lecky, Hist, of European MoraW^^, 1899. 

4. Bible and art.— Specially interesting is the 
powerful eflect which Biblical motifs exercised 
upon art and through it upon the national con- 
sciousness. The Christians of the first centuries 
adorned with Biblical symbols not only the graves 
of their dead in the Catacombs, but also the articles 
which they employed in daily life— lamps, tumblers, 
etc. Noah in the ark with the dove, Jonah 
swallowed by the whale or lying under the gourd, 
Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac, etc., were favourite 
subjects. At first these scenes were of a purely 
symbolic nature. The 4th cent, began to show 
interest in the story, and continuous Bible illustra- 
tions are then found in MSS (cf. above, p. 583), 
But the picture became separated from the text ; 
the illustrations suppressed and took the place of 
the text. In the famous J oshua-roll in the V atican, 
supposed to be a 9th cent, copy of an ancient 
Christian original, there is a series of scenes \nth 
small inscriptions like those upon the Trajan and 
Marc. Aurmian pillar. Towards the close of the 
Middle Ages the history-Bible shrank more and 
more to a pictm-e-book. Great favour was accorded 
to the Biblia Pauperum^ a pictorial representa- 
tion of the Gospel story with its OT types, and 
occasionally with explanatory notes. Picture- 
Bibles of this kind without any text, or with at most 
brief explanations like those which were made by 
HansBeham (1537) and Mich. Grafl* (1536-53), were 
known occasionally also in the 17th and 18th cents., 
while the 19th returned again to the complete 
Bible and illustrated it. 

Besides Bible illustration, however, there was 
the art of painting in general. The long walls of 
the basilicas were picture-books of Bible-history, 
and continued so until the end of the Romanesque 
period (cf, above, p. 606). Gothic art changed the 
telling of a story into the sculpture of individual 
figures, and preferred the multitude of ecclesiastical 
saints to the Biblical characters. Then the Re- 
naissance went back again to Bible-story, and at 
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tliis stage it was ancient mythology instead of the 
legends of the saints that entered into serious 
competition with the Bible. The Churches were 
ornamented with stories from the Bible (Giotto’s 
cycle in Padua, Madonna deli’ Arena, indicates the 
beginning ; and the culmination is found in the 
twelve scenes on the walls of the Sistine Chapel by 
Tintoretto, Botticelli, etc.). Private rooms also 
contained similar ornamentation, and it was in the 
loggie that Bafael executed his famous Bible in 
^y-two pictures. So far as altar-pictures, stained 
windows, and other ornamentations are fostered in 
the modern Lutheran Church, the subjects are 
always dra'vvn from the Bible instead of from 
favomite stories of the saints, as was the custom 
earlier. 

Besides the sculpture of sarcophagi in the 4th 
and 5th cents., there is also the stone- and wood- 
work of the doors of churches (S. Sabina in Borne, 
S. Ambroggio in Milan). At a later date bronze- 
castings became usual (baptistery at Florence). 
The art of weaving was also employed in Bible- 
illustration. We hear of Biblical scenes not only 
upon hangings for churches (vela), hut also upon 
private draperies (Asterius of Amaseia). In the 
Middle Ages, besides the rich ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, there were embroideries for household use. 
From the 15th cent, onward the crafts received 
a stimulus and showed a preference for Biblical 
material. Painted and inlaid cupboards and presses 
of the 16th and 17th cents, show whole rows of 
Biblical pictures, and even the easy-going Rococo 
period ornamented the toilet tables of its ladies 
with pictures from sacred history. Nor did this 
custom, in itself a profanation of the Scripture, 
cease until the art of the ‘ empire ’ began to look 
for themes in the Classics. The following period 
made extreme simplicity its goal, while to the eyes 
of modern naturalism Biblical themes present no 
attractions. This, however, is not to be deplored, 
for Biblical art must always be of a pious character. 

The number of passages employed for illustra- 
tion naturally varied very much. In certain 
branches of art a strict tradition came to he 
formed. Walls provided scope for more scenes 
than sarcophagi, and book-illustration made more 
detail possible. It would be a useful task to in- 
vestigate systematically the diderences which mark 
the various series of illustrations. Great interest 
attaches to the scenes which were preferred by 
individual periods and artists. To some extent it 
is possible in this way to discover what acquaint- 
ance with the Bible dinerent periods possessed, not 
omly in regard to the artists who were dependent 
frequently upon a pattern, but also in regard to 
the beholders upon whom the pictures— usually 
explained by notes— produced their eftect. 

It must not be overlooked here that the subjects 
were often drawn not directly from the Bible 
but from some intermediate source or other. The 
p^eculiar choice of scenes which the early period of 
Christianity made has been connected with their 
einployment in sermons or in prayer. In the 
Middle Ages, St. Augustine’s de Civitate Dei, the 
Sistoria scholastica of Peter Comestor, and the 
Speculum historiale of Vincent of Beauvais pro- 
vided^ artists with their Biblical material. This 
explains the Apocryphal features, the story of 
Christ ranging from the birth of the Virgin 
Mary to her ascension and coronation. Not till 
the advent of Protestantism did the immediate 
influence of the Bible again assert itself strongly. 
Then there was a difierent choice of scenes and 
a different arrangement of them. Much legendary 
material was dispensed with, and in its place 
much that had long been unobserved was utilized* 
The finest service was here rendered by Rembrandt. 
As a good Calvinist, he was so familiar with his 


Bible that he could always find new and unused 
subjects for his etchings. He could always count, 
moreover, upon their being understood at once by 
the public. See Aet (Christian), vol. i. p. 855. 

Besides the graphic arts, the art of language 
and tone is also naturally concerned^ with the 
word of Scripture. Poetry has found its highest 
impulses in the Bible. In this field there is much 
had rhyming to be met with, and literary^ re- 
creations like the turning of the Gospels into 
Homeric and Virgilian centos are common (4th 
and 5th cent.). There are also the rhymed Bibles 
of the Middle Ages, and in the later^ period, in- 
fluenced by humanism, we find the Christiades and 
Christeis, But there are also masterpieces to be 
included here — the old Anglo-Saxon poetry, the 
Heliand, Milton’s Paradise Lost, and Klopstock’s 
Messias. This is to take no account of the in- 
spiration, the images, and the expressions for which 
the greatest poets, Walther von der Vogel weide, 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe, are indebted to 
the Bible. As a rule. Biblical poetry is epic, but 
occasionally, and especially in imitations of the 
Psalms, it is lyrical. The small dramatic element 
is specially interesting. Not the clumsy Byzantine 
XpLcrbs irdcrx^^p (about 1100), which lays hands upon 
the verses of Euripides but despises all stage-craft 
and probably was never produced, not even the 
Biblical and legendary compositions with which 
the pious Hroswitha or Gandersheim (t 1001) tried 
to suppress the comedies of Plautus among the 
nuns, but the ecclesiastical dramas of the end of 
the Middle Ages, which, with a gradually increasing 
and finally almost exclusive participation of the 
laity, brought the Bible-Mstory to the popular 
eye and ear simultaneously in the most effective 
manner possible. Adam’s fall, the stories of the 
patriarchs, and above all the life and hitter suffer- 
ings of Jesus, were lived over again by actors and 
audience, sometimes with the most emotional 
realism. Medisevalism was naive enough simply 
to transfer the story to its own time in matters 
of costume and background. There was besides, 
however, a reciprocal action between the ecclesi- 
astical drama and the reports which piteims 
brought about the holy places of Jerusalem.* Here, 
too, there was an admixture of the Apocryphal 
element. A complete play (four days) begins with 
the creation and goes on to the judgment day, 
following the Church practice rather than the 
Bible. Only a single instance, the Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play, has survived, in a greatly 
altered form, to our own time. Humanism and the 
Reformation opposed those plays equally, though 
from different motives, and when modern dramatic 
art makes an attem;pt to bring Biblical material 
upon the boards, cultivated Christian taste rightly 
feels it to he a profanation, 

Protestantism possesses something which the 
more ancient period entirely lacked— the Biblical 
musical composition. The ‘ Bible sonatas’ of Job. 
Kuhnau (+1722) may be considered trifling, but 
the oratorios of Heinr. Schutz (+ 1672), J. Seb. 
Bach (+ 1750), and G. Fr. Handel (+ 1759) have 
attained to the most perfect artistic rendering of 
Biblical material. A distinction is marked by 
the fact that while a Palestrina felt his task to 
be the creation of Masses and Requiems, they 
devoted their attention to Cantatas (Psalms) and 
Oratorios. And if the Catholics Joseph Haydn 
(+1809) and H. von Herzogenherg (+1900) joined 
them, they did it under Protestant influence. 
When a Passion by Bach, with its moving arias 
between the recitatives, is compared with the 
mediaeval Passion Play, the same difference meets 
us which we found in our comparison of the two 
coloured Bibles (see above, p. 607). In the one 
* E. von Dobschutz, ChristttsMlder, 253 ff , 334*. 
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case, what we find is the objective presentation of 
history, in the other, the adoption of a subjective 
relation to it. 

Literature.— E. Hennecke, Altchnstl. Malerei und altkirchL 
Lit. 1896 ; L. von Sybel, Die christl. Antike^ i. 1906 ; F. X. 
Kranss, Gescli. der christl, Kunst, 1896 ff.; E. Male, L*Art 
Telia, du xiiie sitcle en France, 1898 ; Pokrowski, The Gospel 
in iconographio Monuments (Russ ) ; A. Wunsche, Sehonheit 
der Bibel, i. 1906, p. 330 fE. ; H. Grimm, ‘ RaSael und das NT * m 
Freuss. Jahrb. lx. 1883 ; The Gospels in Art: Life of Christ by 
Great Painters, Lond. 1904 ; Petit de Julie ville, Les Mysthres, 
1880 ; A. W. Ward, Eist. of Eng. Dramatic Lit.% 1899 ; A. 
Hohlfeld, * Die Altengl. KoUektivmysterien,* Arwlia, xi. 1889 ; 
K. Lange, Fassionspiele, 1887 ; Ph. Spitta, J, S. Bach, 1873- 
80 ; F. Spitta, Die Passionen von Eeinr, Schiitz, 1886, and 
Eandel und Bach, 1885 ; A. W. Pollard, Eng. Miracle Plays, 
1904. 

5. Bible and hostile influences.—The picture 
would be incomplete were we not to mention, along 
with the operations of the Bible, the counter- 
actions which proceed from an impious spirit. We 
are not thinking here of the attacks upon the Bible 
by the heathen State under Diocletian (see above, 
vl. I) or by the ecclesiastical and political hier- 
archy of the Middle Ages (see VI. 3), but of the 
opposition to the Bible which characterizes modern 
‘ Enlightenment,’ materialism, and socialism. The 
clever ridicule of a Voltaire, the absurd attacks of 
a Haeckel, and the vulgar insults of social-demo- 
cratic literature, it must be said, are not really 
directed against the Bible as such, but against a 
false doctrine of the Bible, What has Balaam’s 
ass that spake, or Joshua’s sun that stood still — to 
mention two things most widely assailed — to do 
with the Sermon on the Mount or the great hymn 
on love (1 Co 13) ? They show that the Bible is 
not inspired in the old mechanical sense, but that 
is not maintained any longer by any competent 

i 'udges. They will not cause any pious reader who 
Leeds God’s voice to have any doubt in regard to 
the testimonium Spiritus Sancti internum^ which he 
is always tracing. For the unfortunate antithesis 
between the Bible and Science, ecclesiastical theo- 
logy is itself most to blame, for it made the Bible 
something that it was never meant to be. 

The chief enemy of the Bible is ignorance of it. 
Doubts and suspicions do not arise from Bible- 
reading, but they are communicated from outside 
to those who are not acquainted with the Bible. 
Of the whole book these people know only those 
passages which are attacked by the modem 
‘Enlightenment,’ Consequently they hold it in 
contempt and even detest it as a hindrance to 
education and culture. Had they ever experienced 
any of the comfort and gladness which the pious 
reader can draw from its pages, they would be of a 
different opinion. The history of the Bible is an 
objective proof of its beneficent operation. 

Literature.— H. Kohler, Socialist. Irrlehren von der 
Bntstehung des Christentums, 1899 ; H. Meinhof, Bibl. Schutz^ 
und Trutzouchlein, 1896. 

In order to rob the Bible of its value, it has been 
pointed out that other religions make the same 
claim for their sacred books. That is true only to 
a limited extent. But the Bible does not need to 
dispute its position with the book of any other 
rehgion. ‘This portion of universal literature is 
the most influential book that ever existed,’ says 
Jiilicher {Introd, p. 2) ; and Harnack (Reden und 
Aufsdtze^ ii. 168) speaks as follows ; ‘ It is enough 
to reflect upon the Bible as the book of the ancient 
world, the hook of the Middle Ages, and — though 
not perhaps in the market-place — the book of 
modern times. Where does Homer stand com- 

S ired with the Bible? Where the Vedas or the 
ur’an? The Bible is inexhaustible. Each suc- 
ceeding period has revealed some new aspect of it. 
The Doctor of Divinity is rightly called Doctor 
of the Sacred Scriptures. It is upon and round 
the Bible that all the studies of the theological 
faculties ultimately concentrate and group them- 


selves. ^ Whenever a single individual— layman or 
theologian— has been enabled to draw fresh and 
full out of the Bible and present to others what he 
has thus obtained, the inward life of Christendom 
has been raised to a higher level.’ 

E. VON DOBSCHtJTZ. 
BIBLE CHR!STIANS*-See Methodism. 

BIBLIOLATRY. — This term usually means 
the excessive veneration of a book regarded as 
being Divinely .inspired. The phenomenon is a 
religious one, and is found in the faiths known as 
‘ book-religions.’ It is to be noted, however, that 
our view of the merits of any given hook-religion 
or sacred book will deeply affect our judgment as 
to the presence or absence of bibliolatry in that 
particular case. One who rejects the infallible 
authority of a certain book will see bibliolatry 
where another sees^ no more than a legitimate 
reverence. Hence, if we would accurately define 
the term, we must lay down the limits of its exact 
usage, seeking to determine not merely the qualities 
that give it a relative and variable applicability, 
but rather its essential characteristics. For this 
purpose a preliminary historical survey will be of 
service ; after which we shall seek a more precise 
I definition, and then proceed to a discussion of the 
causes and consequences of the phenomenon. 

I, Historical survey. — Nearly all the higher 
religions are book-religions, i.e. their teaching is 
deposited in a sacred book, which ranks as a Divine 
revelation. These religions usually have a clerus, 
who regards himself as the official interpreter of the 
book, and bases his authority upon it, and whose 
concern it therefore is to have the hook recognized 
as of Divine character. So true is this, indeed, that 
even where the book is of set purpose given to the 
people for their private instruction and edification, 
the clerus still remains its accredited interpreter. 
This is precisely what we might expect, since the 
homage paid to the book rests upon the authority 
of the community and of their representative, the 
clerus. This authority, however, commonly in- 
volves a perfectly definite doctrine as to the sacred 
volume — a doctrine which sets forth its unique 
position in the most express form. In fine, the 
clerus supports the authority of the book, and the 
book that of the clerus ; and there are few excep- 
tions to this general rule. 

We must, however, bear in mind that no such 
sacred book is ever a complete whole from the 
outset, and that the several parts which go to the 
formation of the Canon are never appraised as 
absolutely Divine from the first. The truth is, 
indeed, that the deification of the work is always 
a later process, as will be shown by the following 
examples : — 

(a) The Vedas (which, he it remembered, were not committed 
to writing till long after they had been collected, but were 
handed down orally from one generation to another by precise 
and highly elaborate methods) were not regarded by theii 
writers as they are now regarded by the Brahmans. The Vedic 
poets compare their work to that of the weaver or the car- 
penter. Their hymns are * shapen in the heart, brought forth 
by the mouth,’ or they are inspired by the Soma-cup. But at a 
later period they are looked upon as of Divine origin ; the goda 
themselves are the authors. The poems are collected, and form 
a sacred code, declared to be infallible. Their authority, m the 
period of the Sutras, is pitted against all gainsaying. Only the 
systems which recognize their authority are reckoned orthodox. 
The infallibility, the divinity, the eternity of the Vedas become 
dogmas. ‘ The immortal Veda embraces all created things * ; so 
speaks the Law-book of Manu. The Brahmans base their own 
authority upon the eternal Veda, and such support can be dis- 
pensed with only by those who, in virtue of a direct intuition, 
have become one with Brahma. This development is all the more 
striking in view of the fact that Brahmanism looks upon no 
historical personality as its founder, around whom or whose 
apostles a sacred literature might have gathered. 

(b) In Buddhism also there has grown up a sacred literature, 
though Buddha himself left behind him no legacy of written 
words. The sayings of Buddha, however, have been garnered 
in one division of the Tripitiaka, though, of course, the authen- 
ticity of these cannot be vouched for in detail. But reverence 
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for a sacred book holds no such place in Buddhism as it does in 
Brahmanism. In point of fact, it is admitted that Buddha did 
not reveal everything to his disciples : the Mahayana doctrine 
is said to have been taken from the breasts of the serpents which 
listened to his discourses ; while, again, verses flash upon the 
minds of his di&ciples, notably Vangisa, by inner illumination. 
Hence it is maintained that that alone which is at one with 
reason can be the teaching of Buddha. Did Buddha himself 
not say that he had turned the wheel of doctrine in various 
ways, now rightly and now wrongly ? Buddhism, in fact, lays 
too much stress on individual knowledge to be susceptible of a 
genuine bibliolatry ; every man must for himself tread the path 
which Buddha trod. But the reverence subsequently accorded 
to Buddha as a deity doubtless opened the way to a species of 
bibliolatry, particularly when his followers became bent upon 
tracing back to him every detail of ordinance and doctrine ; and 
the fact that the sacred writings of Buddhism became a nucleus 
for the accretion of endless commentaries shows again the im- 
portance of these writings for clerus and community alike. 

(c) InPawimthelawof Zarathushtraplaysagreatrdle. This 
religion, being of a more pragmatic type than the foregoing, 
bears a markedly authoritative character. He who would cham- 
pion the cause of Abut a Mazda must stringently keep the law 
of Zarathushtra This quite accords with the fact that the sacred 
word is regarded as the soul of the holy spirit, the holyfravashi 
of Ahura Mazda ; that this word expresses itself in sacred for- 
mulas ; that, in particular, such a formula is found in the Ahuna- 
VairycL, a prayer corresponding to the Buddhist’s Orfi 
padme oih ; that generally the ceremonies are considered as of 
the utmost importance ; and, above all, that the sacred book, the 
Avesta, is still acknowledged as a Divine revelation, even by the 
reforming party in Parsiism, though its language is now scarcely 
understood. The guardians of the tradition and of the authority 
of the revealed word are the priests, while the dogma of the 
Divine character of the sacred writings vested with authority 
the Atharvans, or priests of the later Avesta, as bemg the inter- 
preters thereof. 

(d, e) The two great Semitic religions, Judaism and Muham- 
madanism, have developed a bibliolatry in keeping with their 
aiuthoritative character. The prophets of Judaism regarded 
their utterances as Divine oracles— a view which, however, did 
not exclude a certain elaboration of what they had experienced 
in the ecstatic state. The various writing show extensive 
traces of redaction. The Canon was of gradual formation. A 
beginning was made by the people pledging themselves upon 
oath to the acceptance of Deuteronomy ; a further step was the 
obhgation to observe the Torah of Ezra. The lower limit for the 
production of canonical books was the period of Ezra, although 
the collection of these works was made in three stages, viz. 
first, the Torah, m Ezra’s own day ; then the Prophets, about 
the middle of the 3rd cent. b,o. ; finally, the Hagiographa, the 
stnctures upon which, however, had not been silenced even at 
the beginning of the Christian era. At length, after the doubts 
regarding certain antilegomena had been set at rest by the 
Synod of Jamnia (a.d. 90) and Rabbi ‘A^ba, all the books of the 
Canon were recognized by the Mishna (c. 200 a.d.). The tradi- 
tional Heb. text IS the Massoretic, as it existed in the reign of 
Hadrian, and its vocalization represents the pronunciation 
current at that time, while the actual vowel signs date from 
cents. 7-9 a.d. The Alexandrian version of the LXX had come 
by the time of Christ to enjoy such a repute that the OT quota- 
tions in the NT, as well as m Josephus and PhUo, are taken from 
it. After the destruction of Jerusalem, however, the Jews m 
their growing exclusiveness began to rank the LXX as no better 
than Aaron’s golden calf, mainly because the Church appealed 
to it in controversies with the Synagogue. In fact, the Jewish 
Canon of ‘Akiba stood in such favour that arguments were 
founded upon its letters, and the minutiae of its text were 
reckoned all-important. This reverence for the text was on all- 
fours with the theory of inspiration of which Philo is the most 
outstanding representative, viz., that the OT scriptures are the 
immediate product of the Spint of God. Readers will not need 
to be reminded that in the Chnstian Church, particularly in 
Protestant orthodoxy, the Massoretic text, embracing even the 
vocalization, was regarded as plenarily inspired. Nevertheless, 
a corrective was furnished by Philo himself in his use of the 
allegorical method of interpretation, by means of which he could 
make a patchwork of Greek and Jewish materials without the 
risk of infringing the Canon — a practice which also found its way 
into the Church (St. Paul, Origen), while, again, Protestant 
orthodoxy controlled its exegesis by its Confessions. The first, 
within the pale of Judaism, to impugn this bibliolatry was 
Spinoza, in his Tractatus theologico-politicus^ but it was of 
course impossible that such a theory of inspiration, extend- 
ing even to the OT, could be permanently maintained by 
Protestantism 

In Muhammadanism we find an analogous reverence for the 
Qur’an. Again, however, this does not represent the original 
state of things. Muhammad, of course, as a prophet, claimed 
to have received revelations, which he dictated, and even sub- 
jected to later revision. But he set no great store by the form 
of the revelations, altering it as he thought fit, and holding that 
the substance should live in men’s hearts. Various scattered 
memoranda were extant at his death. Obbai had begun to 
gather the fragments together during the prophet’s lifetime ; 
^id subsequently arranged his literary remains in a corpus 
which became the basis of the definitive collection made under 
Othman. Under Abd al-Malik the text was fixed by means of 
vowel signs. By this time Muhammad’s widow, ‘A’isha, had 
announced that the prophet himself, with the assistance of the 
archangel Gabriel, had collated the Qur’an with the original 


text in heaven. The doctrinal theory regarding the book was 
also a gradual growth. Under the Sasanians_ it became a cmc 
dogma that the Qur’an was a thing of time, neither supreme nor 
final. In opposition to the Mu'tazfiites, however, the Mutakallim 
brought the doctrine of the non-created character of the Qur’S-n 
to the front ; while Ash'ari adopted a characteristic mediating 
position, holding that the heavenly original was from eternity, 
but distinguishing from it the earthly exemplar as the work of 
human hands. The Arabian philosophers Avicenna and Aver- 
roes differentiate also between the religion of the people and 
that of the scholar, asserting that it is the task of philosophy to 
furnish proofs for the faith which speaks in popular metaphor, 
and that a distinction must be drawn between the external 
word, which is for the masses, and the inner interpretation, 
which is for learned men. The doctrine of the Mutakallim 
eventually prevailed, and the Qur’an was accepted as Divinely 
inspired, even to letter and sound, with punctuation and vocal- 
ization to boot. One sect of Muhammadans makes tradition 
co-ordinate with the Qur’an. Muhammad had explained that in 
matters regarding which he had given no instructions men must 
act according to their own judgment. But after his death the 
need for an authority became clamant, precepts being desired 
for every detail of life. Accordingly there grew up the Sunna^ 
or Tradition, which is said to have embraced the biography and 
utterances of the prophet. It was compiled by Abu Hurayra, 
but was received by only one sect, the Sunnis. In any case, it 
is certain that there arose such a reverence for the written 
word, the Qur’an, as extinguished all liberty of thought. 

(/) Finally, bibliolatry also appears at certain stages in the 
development of Christianity. At first Christianity had no 
Canon of its own, but simply appropriated that of the OT, 
which, however, it set in a new light. There sprang up, how- 
ever, a distinctively Christian literature, which presently came 
to be used in worship. The story of Jesus, the Gospels, and the 
lessons read at the Church services formed the beginnings of 
the Canon. The selection of approved writings, which did not 
exist before the middle of the 2nd cent., is traditionally said to 
have been made at the sedes apostoUcce. The criterion was that 
the writings should be of Apostolic authorship, and conform to 
the Rule of Faith. The common substratum was the Rule of Faith 
itself, which grew around the Baptismal Formula, and at len^h 
appeared as the Apostolicum. How vague as yet were the 
limits of the Canon, appears from the fact that both Origen and 
Eusebius stiU speak of Antilegomena ^ev., James, Jude, 1 Peter, 
2 Peter, 2 Jn., 3 Jn.) and accept the Shepherd of Hermas, Only 
at the Council of Laodicea (a.i). 860) was it decreed that none 
but canonical writings should be read in churches ; and Augus- 
tine, at the Councils of Carthage (a.d. 393 and 397), was the 
first to determine the Canon for the Western Church, taking in 
the OT Apocrypha and Rev., while for the Eastern Church the 
Canon was fixed by the Trullan Council of a.d. 692, the 
Apostolic Canons being still attached to the NT. It is thus 
evident that the Canon is a group of writings which was ratified 
by the Church, and which, moreover, still required to be ex- 
pounded by tradition, even as tradition had been a factor in the 
process of compilation. It was the Church that invested the 
Canon with authority, since it was the Church that laid down 
the conditions of canonicity. Though inspiration and sufficiency 
were ascribed to the Scriptures, thus giving them pre-eminence 
over all other literature, as containing a Divine revelation, 
yet they were read with the Church’s eyes, and the doctrine 
held regarding them was an ecclesiastical doctrine, a dogma of 
the Church. Whoever appealed to the authority of Holy Writ, 
and at the same time took a course of his own, had to avail 
himself of the allegorical method of interpretation and the 
theory of the ‘ manifold sense ’ of Scripture. But, such courses 
notwithstanding, the fact remains that, when controversy 
arose, the word was interpreted on traditional lines, i.e. accord- 
ing to the regula Jidei and the decisions of the Councils, which 
were now becoming recognized as infallible— a belief necessarily 
engendered by the sense of incompatibility between a fixed in- 
terpretation and the doctrine of the * manifold sense.' In 
reality an infallible Scripture without an infallible interpreta- 
tion would have been destitute of value. Only with the rise of 
the Churches of the Reformation^ however, was the doctrine of 
Scriptural authority pushed to its final consequences, as the 
Reformers, following the example of outstanding personalities 
who lived at the close of the Middle Ages (Wyclif, Hus), and 
in view of the frequent errors of the Church tradition, and of 
the fallibility of the Church and its representatives, believed it 
possible to fall back upon the authority of Scripture alone. In 
this course they really proceeded upon their personal experi- 
ence of faith ; as we know, Luther himself criticized the Canon 
with faith as his criterion. But the Lutheran orthodoxy recog- 
nized the Canon as something given, and appealed to Scripture 
as the sole norma et judex m all matters of belief, thus sur- 
rendering the independent testimony of a living faith and the 
certitude which springs therefrom. Scripture must now be the 
basis of religion ; man must now find God in it, since the theory 
of direct intercourse with God has been repudiated. Scripture 
has become the depository of the Holy Spirit ; the vis intnnseca 
et ejfhcacia verhi is the ultima ratio of our belief. Whereas, on 
the Roman Catholic view, the Church, as being m possession of 
the Holy Spirit, was the trustee of infallibility, in the Reformed 
Churches, this prerogative is accorded to Scripture. The written 
word is no less than God incarnate. It is ah quid Dei ; formal- 
iter consideratum^ its place is not among created things at all ; 
so Hollaz: ^male creaturis accensetur.* Thus there grew 
around Scripture a group of attributes designed to signify that 
it was its own guarantee, e.g., sufidentia^ perspicuitas^ facuZ- 
tas semet ipsam inter pretaTmi, efioacia. It ia the sole arbiter 
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ia matters of faith. Philo’s doctrine of inspiration is thus ag-ain 
to the front. Inspiration was held to be verbal. The authors 
of Scripture were simply the pens {oalami) of the Holy Spirit. 

It implied great naiveness to suppose that Scripture was self- 
interpreting, whereas, as a matter of fact, in this instance too 
it was interpreted m the sense of the Confessions. 

The theory of the ‘ manifold sense ’ had now been abandoned, 
and the demand was all for grammatico-hisfcorical interpretation. 
But it is obvious that an absolutely infallible Scripture could be 
of no service without an infallible interpreter, which, according 
to the theory, should have been found in Scripture itself, but 
which was in fact sought in dogma. This view still survives, 
though only in less important communities. Those who desire 
to possess the Divine in a finite form, immediately present to 
the senses, who in their religion waive all claim to self-reliance, 
i.e. to personal experience of the indwelling Deity, wdl always 
hold with a community that proffers guarantees of salvation, 
in virtue either of its alleged possession of the Holy Spirit, or of 
its actual possession of objects which embody the Divine, such 
as the Host or a sacred book. When the early Protestant 
dogmatists took their stand upon Scripture alone, they forgot 
that the corpus of Scripture, the Canon, was a product of the 
Church, and that only an infallible interpretation of the Canon 
could make the infallible book infallibly intelligible. As a 
matter of fact, the logical outcome of the situation was the 
institution of a ministenum verbi divini, an office of the means 
of grace, the function of which was the proper exposition of the 
word — the work of the clems. 

The Reformed Church also maintained the view of verbal 
inspiration, but its pre-eminent and distinguishing feature was 
its doctrine of predestination. Hence the Scripture was for 
this Church but the infallible document from which men could 
ascertain the will of God, and in which the will of God was 
enshrined in all its purity. In this case it is the need of an 
authonty which makes an infallible word necessary. But as 
the means of grace was not put m place of God, or, more 
generally, as the distinction between creature and Creator was ' 
still upheld, the Scripture was not deified. The Reformed 
Church was satisfied to see in Scripture the absolutely inerrant 
revelation of the Divine will, as something to be personally 
appropriated ; but it likewise recognized that Scripture gave no 
information regarding the election of any particular person. 
Men must win the conviction of their own election from other 
sources ; such certainty was in fact given by the Holy Spirit. 
But the claim for the unconditional recognition of Scripture as 
the expression of the Divine will was still held to be valid The 
word IS, so to speak, the Divine will in persona^ in which man 
must acquiesce. Again, indeed, we see that the absolute in- 
fallibility and plenary inspiration of Scripture consort but ill 
with the principle of inner certainty. If such certainty be a 
fact, infallibility is superfluous. But if infallibility be necessary, 
then salvation is unconditionally dependent upon Scripture as 
the depository of the Divine will, and inner certainty is a 
chimera. Besides, that the community fixes the Canon is corro- 
borated by the fact that the Reformed Confessions expressly 
enumerate the several books contained therein ; and that 
scholars interpret in the sense of these Confessions is beyond 
the need of proof. 

Bibliolatry, then, as the foregoing survey shows, 
is found in book-religions generally. Its essen- 
tial character consists in the belief that a group of 
sacred writings is the plenary depository of the 
Divine Spirit, and that, as such, it is or eternal 
duration and of superhuman origin ; that it tran- 
scends all created things, or that, at all events, it 
possesses the quality of absolute infallibility, being, 
in fact, the perfect channel of Divine revelation. 
In the eyes of those who so estimate it, such a 
book proscribes all criticism, and ranks as the one 
all-sufficient standard of appeal in questions of 
belief. We are thus dealing with a conception 
which is to be defined not quantitatively but quali- 
tatively, i.e. which marks out the particular sacred 
book as possessing qualities absent from all other 
literature, namely, exclusively Divine authorship, 
absolute infallibility, immunity from all natural in- 
fluences in its origin ; and hence also its recognition 
as of unconditional authority, and its supremacy 
in comparison with all individual judgment. Ab- 
solute submission to this sacred book is the obli- 
gation of the bibliolater. Outside it there exists 
no final tribunal in matters of faith. It is all- 
sufficient, and shares in the sovereign prerogative 
of God. 

2 . Causes of bibliolatry. — We would first of all 
observe that bibliolatry never exists where re- 
ligion has the character of spontaneity, or where 
the religious consciousness finds free and natural 
utterance. But whenever religion loses this spon- 
taneous enthusiastic character, when the Deity is 
no longer supposed to manifest Himselt directly. 


then, in place of such immediate intercourse with 
the Divine, there comes into operation the medi- 
ating function of the community and of its recog- 
nized sacred book. Men begin to feel the need of 
a guarantee of salvation, of a sacred authority, 
and this they find in Scripture only when they 
regard themselves as being, so to speak, yet in 
their nonage, i.e, at that stage of consciousness 
when man assumes his entire incapacity of making 
judgments regarding the Divine, and when the 
individual makes full surrender of his private 
judgment. The necessary condition for the accept- 
ance of any new revelation is that it must move 
the souls of men. But it is only after a society 
has been constituted upon the basis of an accepted 
revelation that means are employed, in the suc- 
ceeding generations, to preserve the original mess- 
age. Accordingly the message is committed to 
writing, and in its written form is looked upon as 
the authentic source of the revelation. Now, the 
less capable people are of personally experiencing 
the truths thus won, the more eager are they to 
find guarantees thereof, and such they believe to 
exist in the inspiration and Divine character of 
the written word, and not in the actual message, 
which they could of course verify for themselves. 
In fact, even when the sacred writings contain such 
a maxim as ‘Prove all things: hold fast that 
which is good* (1 Th 5^^), men still prefer not to 
‘ prove,’ but rather to give a blind adherence to 
the authority of the Divine book. But now, such 
a course can be justified only upon the assumption 
that this hook is free from all human elements, 
and thus arises the theory of unconditional in- 
spiration and the act of deification. Wherever 
we find men holding to a revelation in external 
and perfect form, we find also the need of in- 
fallibly preserving the revelation to all time, i.e. 
of a Scripture whose inspiration is absolute, pure, 
and Divine. 

The origin of bibliolatry is therefore in part 
subjective ; it presupposes the complete religious 
nonage of man, and his need of an absolute 
authority, as also his lack of such genuine religious 
emotion as might furnish a personal experience of 
the Deity. But bibliolatry has likewise an objec- 
tive source, viz. the belief in an external revela- 
tion supposed to be infallibly and unchangeably 
embodied in Holy Writ. 

This explanation, however, does not cover the 
whole case. Since the seal of sacredness is stamped 
upon the Scripture not by the individual but by 
the community, bibliolatry in the event leads the 
former to recognize his dependence upon the latter ; 
and when the individual assumes his entire incom- 
petence in religious things, he will pin his faith, 
not to his own understanding, hut to that of the 
expert, i.e. the clems. Thus bibliolatry brings us 
back to the infallibility of the Church, upon which 
it originally rests, since it is the Church that 
determines the Canon. Such has been the process 
in the religions of India as in Muhammadanism, 
in Judaism as in Christianity. And if the same 
cannot be said of all, as, e.g., Protestantism, which 
puts the Bible freely into the people’s hands, the 
exception is but apparent, particularly in pro- 
fessedly orthodox circles, since, for one thing, the 
sacred book owes its prestige to the Church, which 
brought its contents together ; and for another, the 
laity are dependent upon the translator ; while, 
finally, orthodoxy holds to the necessity of a minis- 
tevium vefhi divini, an office of the means of grace, 
by which Scripture shall he interpreted in the 
sense of the Confessions. The moment, however, 
that the Bible-worshipping laity casts about for 
an interpretation of its own, bimiolatry begins to 
wane, and is seen to be a mere transition stage ; 
the unmethodical exegesis of non-experts reveals 
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such diversity as convinces even the unpre- 
judiced observer that these interpreters are the 
victims of a subjectivity which but ill accords with 
their assumption of the purely Divine nature of 
Scripture, it thus becomes obvious that bibliol- 
atry either issues in the reco^ition of an infallible 
Church, which delimits and interprets the Canon, 
or, in other words, in the supremacy of the cUrus^ 
of whose authority the Scripture provides the 
grand support ; or else it disintegrates itself^ by 
subjective exegesis, thus losing whatever signific- 
ance it may have had — a result ever the more 
certain the more religion is required to meet the 
needs of the age. 

Not only, however, is bibliolatry indicative of a 
lower stage of the religious consciousness, and in 
itself untenable, but the very conception of reve- 
lation which underlies it is unsound. Were the 
Deity revealed in a manner which excludes the 
co-operation of the soul, such revelation would of 
course be purely objective, free from every human 
element, especially in the case of its authoritative 
document being unconditionally inspired. But in 
religion the chief thing is ever the intercourse of 
man with God, and a revelation that is truly such 
must always be some delineation of this inter- 
course. The conception of the individual soul as 
entirely outside the current of revelation, leading, 
as it does, to a belief in verbal inspiration and 
to bibliolatry, is radically unethical. 

3 . Consequences of bibliolatry. — The conse- 
quence of bibliolatry is that the people upon whom 
it is laid as an obligation become bound hand and 
foot to a fixed point of view— a result specially 
disastrous when the sacred book not only prescribes 
religious or ceremonial ordinances, but also enacts 
laws for social and political affairs. Muham- 
madanism wrecks itsmf upon the Qur’an. ^ The 
Christianity which is tied to a stereotyped inter- 
pretation of a supposed infallible book becomes 
ossified ; and the same may be said of a Christian- 
ity which would make the Bible the standard for 
life as a whole, or which in particular cases uses 
random passages as oracles, thus assuming the 
individuars incapacity for moral freedom. The 
existence of innumerable commentaries to the 
sacred books of all religions is at least partly ex- 
plained by the desire to find an interpretation 
which shall be of service to the contemporary 
generation, or to harmonize the writings with 
some private point of view. Men have often tried 
the experiment of combining their recognition of 
the absolute authority of Scripture with the germs 
of spiritual freedom ; by the device of virtually 
emancipating themselves from the burden of the 
book, while preserving their nominal adherence to 
it by exegetic methods, they have striven to satisfy 
the demands of progress. Such methods, of course, 
do scant justice to the requirements of historical 
veracity. Then the ossification resulting from 
bibliolatry is sometimes kept in abeyance by dint 
of associating tradition, especially a traditio con- 
stitutiva, with Scripture. But in truth both inter- 
pretation and tradition are mere palliatives. Only 
on condition that religion be a living fact, and that 
the personal element therein be given its full due, 
and not suppressed, is the escape from bibliolatry 
sure. For then the venerable documents become 
but incitations to the personal experience of re- 
ligion, and are by no means to be accepted without 
examination. It is impossible that a genuine piety 
should curb the spontaneity of the individual soul ; 
it should rather animate the same in its various 
manifestations. Accordingly it is the privilege of 
the individual to assimilate whatever in the sacred 
volume answers to his own experience, and at the 
same time to subject the documents themselves to 
a continuous process of criticism, in order to separ- 


ate between what is merely temporary therein and 
their permanent eternal truth. 
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A. Dorner. 

BIGOTRY.— A term of disputed etymology, 
denoting the moral characteristic which combines 
strong will with narrow intelligerjce in its direction. 
It appears sometimes in that lack of moral perspec- 
tive which distinguishes the stickler for trifies, 
exalting trivial and variable forms into equal rank 
with the immutable principles of moral and re- 
ligious life. Sometimes a strong will may grasp 
tenaciously even a doctrine or line of conduct 
that is wrong, and then we may have the crue^ 
intolerance of an inquisitor or of the leaders in the 
Reign of Terror during the French Revolution. 
When a strong will is supported by religious 
enthusiasm, bigotry is well described as ‘ a zeal for 
God, but not according to knowledge ’ (Ro 10^). 

J. Clark Murray. 

BIJAPUR (Skr. vijayapura, ‘city of victory’). 
—The capital of the District of the same name in 
the Bombay Presidency, lat. 16® 49' 45" N. ; long. 
75® 46' 5" E. The present city was founded on an 
ancient site which was already the site of Hindu 
and Jaina worship. It became the seat of the 
famous Adil Shahi dynasty, the existence of 
which terminated on its capture by Aurangzib in 
A.D. 1686. In recent years the British Govern- 
ment has taken steps to conserve the splendid 
series of buildings which were erected by this 
Mnsalm^n dynasty. Among those of a religious 
character may be noticed the Jami* Masjid, or 
Cathedral Mosque, commenced by 'Ali Adil Shah 
(A.D. 1557-1579), but never completely finished, 
which Fergusson calls ‘ one of the finest mosques 
in India,’ Equally remarkable are the splendid 
tombs of 'Ali Adil Shah, and his successors, Ibra- 
him and Mahmud, the last remarkable for its 
wonderful dome, supported by a method much less 
clumsy than that employed in the Pantheon and 
in most of the domes of Europe. 

LiTBiiATURB.“Meadows Taylor and Ferg^usson, Archi- 
tecture at Bijapur (1866) ; Fergfusson, History of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture (1876), 558 fF. ; Bombay Gazetteer, xxiii. 
601 ff. For the old Hindu and Jaina remains, I A vii, 121 fE. 

W. Crooke. 

BINDING AND LOOSING.— In Mt and 
18^® Christ bestows the power of binding and loos- 
ing npon St. Peter and all the Apostles respectively, 
with the promise that what they bind on earth shall 
be bound in hepen, and what they loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven. For a right understand- 
ing of the nature of the power involved in this gift, 
it is necessary to consider what must have been the 
meaning conveyed to the minds of the Apostles, 
typical Jews of their time, by these words of Jesus. 
First, we notice that the power to bind and loose is 
granted in connexion with things^ not with persons, 
which concurs with the common use of the terms in 
the Talmuds. In them the phrases are applied to 
such questions as the sending of letters by the 
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hands of a Gentile on the eve of the Sabbath 
(Jeras. Shabb. fol 4. 1), the beginning of voyages, 
or the gathering of wood (Jems. Jom, Tobh. 
fol. 61. 1). They are used, in doctrinal and judicial 
matters, of things allowed or not allowed in the 
Law ; in particular, there is the recurrent formula, 

^ The House of Shammai binds , , . the House of 
Hillel looses.’ Interpreting the former passage 
in Mt. by the normal usage of the time, we 
shall conclude that our Lord declared St. Peter 
to be a competent Habbi, whose decisions in the 
matter of conduct (halakha) would be ratified by 
the Heavenly Tribunal. In the exercise of his 
authority, he would forbid (bind) certain things, 
and permit (loose) others. In view of the close 
connexion in Mt 16^®* between the keys and the 
power of binding and loosing, we may note that 
the power of the keys equally with that of 
binding and loosing, belonged to the office of scribe 
or teacher ; the scribe, when admitted to office, 
received ‘the key of knowledge’ (Lk 11®^). Thus 
St. Peter was qualified to be a scribe fully in- 
structed unto the Kingdom of Heaven,^ endowed 
with legislative power concerning things, not 
judicial power concerning persons. In Mt 18^® the 
sense of ‘ bind ’ and ‘ loose ’ has developed in view 
of the context, and its positive content has become 
greater ; the power to exclude from the society in 
view of a stubbornly maintained refusal to rectify 
an offence is involved; vv.^®-^° as well as vv.^®”^"^ 
show that the new society is regarded as possess- 
ing powers of self-government from God, and that 
its decisions will be ratified by God. 

Mt 16^^ and 18^® cannot legitimately be connected 
with Jn 20^® (‘whose soever sins ye forgive, they 
are forgiven unto them ; whose soever sins ye 
retain, they are retained’), though, as we shall see, 
the identification began very soon and became 
normal, bhiv corresponds to Heb. and Aram. 
-iDN ; to Heb. T^in and Aram. The most 
that we can say is that in Mt 18^® the context 
seems to show that the power of binding and loos- 
ing implies, among other things, the power of 
treating sin as pardonable or the reverse, with 
reference to admission into, or exclusion from, 
the community. And this conception can be ob- 
tained only from the context ; it must not be read 
into the words, for whereas such a phrase as X^eiv 
aixoLpriai might be allowed, the corresponding 
afiaprlas would he impossible. Dalman {Words of 
ttesusy 216) partially supports the Patristic con- j 
nexion of Mt 16^® and 18^® with Jn 20^. He thinks I 
it doubtful whether Matthew understood Jesus as 
merely bestowing on His disciples power to give 
authoritative decisions in matters of conduct, and 
points to the exclusion from the community, 
which, admittedly, is involved in the context of 
Mt 18^®. Therefore, with the inclusion of the con- 
ception of St. Peter as the steward of God’s house 
on earth, who possesses the keys, and has power to 
open or shut, he allows that the sense of Jn 20-® is 
latent in the passages of Mt., since ‘ exclusion from 
the community on account of some offence includes 
the “retaining” of the sins; the re-admission of 
the sinner indudes the “remission” of Ms sins.’ 
Yet, while the natural connexion in thought be- 
tween the passages in Mt. and Jn. is not to be 
denied, we ought not to interpret the Matthsean 
passages by the later passage in Jn. ; nor can we 
say that the gift of the power to open and shut, to 
bind and loose, was only promised in Mt 
and not actually conferred till Jn 20^^ — a position 
adopted in The Pulpit Commentary. 

The power to remit and to retain sins is not without analogy 
with the power to bind and loose ; but it was a distinct and 
additional power. The interpretation of * bind’ and ‘loose ’ m 
accordance with the practice of the Rabbinic schools is the 
natural and obvious one. Neither Lange’s objection, in his com- 
mentary on St. Matthew's Gospel, that Christ would not have 


spoken merely after the Rabbinic pattern, nor Balmau’s inference 
that Mt. can hardly have understood Christ in that sense, since 
and kveiv do not in his Greek mean ‘ forbid ’ and ‘ permit,’ 
is really a serious objection to this view. Lange does not give 
adequate weight to the fact that our Lord and His disciples must 
be interpreted as far as possible in accordance with the Jewish 
usages of the time, while Dalman’s objection loses its force when 
we remember that the ipsissima verba of Jesus, if they can be 
obtained, are of more importance for the mterpreter than the 
Greek translation given in Mt. It is agreed that the Aramaic 
words used by Jesus were the same as those so constantly found 
in the Talmuds in the sense indicated above. Moreover, there 
is no need to suppose that Mt. found in the passage some force 
other than ‘forbid,’ ‘ permit’ ; he used Se^ci/ and Kvslv as bemg 
the nearest Greek equivalents m literal meaning to "lO^ and 

We may regard as instances of loosing and bind- 
ing in the Apostolic Church, the action of St. Peter 
in having intercourse with Gentiles (Ac 10), and 
the letter of the Church of Jerusalem with refer- 
ence to abstention from things offered to idols, 
blood, and fornication (15^^). The same assembly 
refused to bind distinctively Jewish customs upon 
Gentile Christians. St. Paul’s action with regard 
to the incestuous person (1 Co 5), which was ratified 
by the community, and led to the excommunication 
of the offender, at least for a time, may also, in 
view of Mt 18^®*^®, be regarded as a case of binding. 

An account of the various ways in which 
discipline has been exercised in the Christian 
Church, based largely on the two passages in Mt., 
would hardly be in place in the present article ; 
but it is possible to gather from the Fathers con- 
siderable information as to the influence of these 
texts, and the manner in which they were utilized 
in the interests of disciplinary authority. In the 
Clementine Homilies y ad Jac. ii., St, Peter is 
represented as communicating to Clement the 
power of binding and loosing, ‘ so that with respect 
to everything which he shall ordain in the earth, it 
shall be decreed in the heavens. For he shall bind 
i what ought to be bound, and loose what ought to 
be loosed, as knowing the rule of the Church.’ The 
natural, Rabbinic meaning of the words is clearly 
kept here, though the sentences which immediately 
follow seem to point to a power extended over 
persons as well as things. Tertullian deals with 
the question in de Pudicitia, xxi. His strictness 
in his Montanist days led him to combat the 
notion of discipline and forgiveness generally pre- 
valent in the Church. In the chapter referred to 
he distinguishes between the doctrine of the 
Apostles and their power, and argues that, even if 
they had forgiven any sin committed against God, 
the prerogative to pardon which, in accordance 
with Mk 2^ belonged to God alone, they did so in 
the exercise of power, not of discipline ; such power 
was akin to their power of performing miracles, 
both of healing and destruction. Tertullian de- 
mands an equal display of power before he will 
recognize in the Catholic dergy the power to 
remit sin ; since the mere fact that the functions 
of discipline had been entrusted to them carried 
with it no such capacity. As to the argument that, 
in view of Mt 16^® (it is interesting to note that he 
does not deal with Jn 20^®), the Church has the 
power to bind and loose, Tertullian answers that 
this gift was conferred personally upon St. Peter, 
who made use of it by bringing men to Christian 
baptism, and so into the Kingdom, ‘ in which are 
loosed the sins beforetime bound, and those which 
have not been loosed are bound in accordance with 
true salvation.’ The same power was exhibited in 
the death of Ananias and the healing of the im- 
potent man, while both operations were seen in 
§t. Peter’s speech, recorded in Ac 15, when certain 
parts of the law were loosed and others bound. 
Tertullian does not give any proper weight to the 
fact that the letter of the Jerusalem assembly was 
the work of the whole local Church, and not the 
mere outcome of a number of individual opinions, 
of which St. Peter’s was the first. In any case, 
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if we accept Textnllian’s distinction between the 
doctrine {i.e. discipline) of the Apostles and their 
power, it can hardly he denied that the ‘ binding 
and loosing* letter falls under the former head. 
But Tertuilian’s chief anxiety in his discussion is 
to show that nowhere has authority to remit sins 
against the only point round which contro- 
versy could rage — been granted to the Apostles, 
much less to the Church. 

Questions with regard to binding and loosing 
naturally arose in connexion with the controversies 
in which Cyprian was involved, on the one hand 
with the Novatians concerning the lapsed, on the 
other with Stephen in the matter of the re-baptism 
of heretics. While he urged with ever-increasing 
force against the Novatians that the power of loos- 
ing from even the gravest sins existed in the Church, 
Cyprian maintained against Stephen that out- 
side the Church there was no one to bind and loose, 
to baptize and give remission of sins {Ep. 73. 7, ad 
JuK), In the same letter he shows that he com- 
pletely identifies the power given to St. Peter in 
Mt 16 with the power given to all the Apostles in 
Jn 20. To ‘ loose * is for him the same as to ‘ remit 
sins*; and as in Ep, ad Magnum 11 he seems to 
make of ‘ baptizare et remissum peccatorum dare * 
one idea, it is likely that ‘ loosing * was in his mind 
specially connected with baptism. The same 
identification of Mt 16^® with Jn 20^ is seen in 
the letter of Firmilian to Cyprian (Migne, PL hi. 
1201) 5 he insists on the power of forgiveness having 
been given to the Apostles, from whom it de- 
scended to the bishops ordained by them, and so 
on in continual succession. We see from this how 
the use of the power to bind and loose was being 
regularized in the interests of Church order and a 
ministry that was becoming increasingly sacerdotal. 
Ambrose, as well as Cyprian, attacked the Nova- 
tian restrictions on the Church’s power to loose. 
Novatian and his followers had denied that the 
Church could extend forgiveness to the lapsed or 
to those who had fallen into any of the graver sins. 
Ambrose (de Pcen, i. 2), relying on Jn 20^, replied 
that the Church had power both to bind and to 
loose, and turned the attack upon the Novatians by 
arguing that, as they rejected the power of loosing, 
clearly they had not the power of binding. 

Origen, in his treatment of Mt 16^® {Com, in 
MUy tom. xii.) is more careful to insist on the 
spiritual character of the gift. According to his 
interpretation, St. Peter was entrusted with the 
keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, to open to those 
who were loosed on earth, that they might be 
loosed and free in heaven. While allowing that 
bishops also had the right to pronounce things 
bound on earth, which would then be bound in 
heaven, Origen insists on two qualifications for 
them, before they can exercise such power, (i.) 
They must possess that ipyov in virtue of which it 
was said to St. Peter, ‘ Thou art Peter.* (ii.) Their 
character must be such that the Church can be 
built upon them : a bishop ‘ tied by ropes of his 
own sins * would bind and loose in vain. It is clear 
that Origen is maintaining the necessity for sound- 
ness of faith and life, if the bishop is to be able to 
bind and loose — a doctrine of the worthiness of 
the minister which not unnaturally alarmed the 
annotator of Jerome’s exposition of the same 
passage [PL xxvi. 131). In another place, Origen 
shows the same tendency to urge spirituality 
rather than ofihce as the essential thing for one 
seeking to forgive sins. In de Orat, 28 he says 
that, while we can all forgive sins against our- 
selves, he on whom Jesus has breathed as on the 
Apostles, and who can be recognized as made 
spiritual through the gift of the Holy Spirit, for- 
gives what God would forgive, and, on the other 
hand, retains sins which cannot be healed. Of 


other Eastern teachers we notice Chrysostom 
and Cyril of Alexandria. Chrysostom {in Mt.^ 
Horn, liv.), while interpreting binding and loos- 
ing as the power to retain and remit sins, which 
belongs to God alone, in which he agrees with 
Tertullian, difiers from the African theologian in 
seeing in Christ’s words a specific promise to be- 
stow this very power on St. Peter. Cyril Alex. 
{Com, in Mt, Iv.), commenting on Mt 16^®, post- 
pones the actual delivery of the power of the 
Keys till after the Resurrection, as recorded in Jn.; 
on Mt 18^® he writes that Christ gives to those 
who have obtained the office of teaching the power 
to bind and loose, which suggests a possible ap- 
preciation of the original force of the words, and 
their connexion with Jewish custom. 

The Apostolic Constitutions (ii. 11) connects 
binding and loosing with the bishop’s authority 
to judge offenders, and interprets Mt 18^® as speci- 
ally addressed to the bishops. The great Fathers 
of the West came to connect binding and Iqobing 
more and more strictly with penance and priestly 
absolution. Thus Augustine {Sermo Ixvii. 2) makes 
‘ loose * equivalent to letting go free, and makes 
use of the words of Jesus to Lazarus in Jn 11^, 
X^aare Kal &<p€Te avrbv {rjrdyeLVf to enforce his 
meaning. As Lazarus was awakened to life, and 
came forth at the word of Christ, so does the 
sinner spiritually revive when he penitently con- 
fesses his sins ; but, as all had not been done for 
Lazarus till the disciples loosed him and let him 
go free, so the penitent needs the Chuich’s ab- 
solution. Hilary interprets binding on earth as 
leaving entangled in the noose of sin, and loosing 
as receiving into the safety of pardon {PL xi. 
1021), Jerome, commenting on Mt 18^® (Com- 
ment, in Ev, Mt, iii. cap. 18), says that priests and 
bishops have no power to bind and loose of them- 
selves, but can only decide who is pure and who 
is not, who is to be bound and who loosed, and 
compares Lv . elsewhere {in Ev, Mt, iii. cap. 
16) he says that the Church has judicial power to 
declare those freed whom God’s grace has freed 
within; those bound who are not so loosed. 
Gregory the Great (Horn. 26 in Evangelia) says that 
the bishops have the power of binding and loosing, 
but that it is lost by those who use it for their 
own ends, and not for the advantage of their peni- 
tents. He also makes use of the raising of Lazarus 
to show that the Church has power to absolve 
those whose hearts God has touched and revived 
by His grace. Gregory warns against unjust bind- 
ing ; yet, at the same time, bids the penitent ever 
fear, lest, even if he be unjustly bound in con- 
nexion with the particular matter which he con- 
fesses, the binding may be merited, and therefore 
valid, owing to some other fault. Grego^ con- 
nects the official sentence most closely with the 
sinner’s inner feeling, which, in fact, the loosing 
and binding of the bishop regularizes. Eabanus 
{Com, in Mt, lib. v.), differentiating betAveen the 
gift to St. Peter and the gift to all the Apostles, 
points out that, while the power of binding and 
loosing was given to all, as is clear from Jn 20^®, 
St. Peter had it conferred upon him in a special 
way, so that no one separated from the unity of 
faith and communion with him could be loosed, 
i.e. absolved. Paschasius Radbertus distinguishes 
between the power of binding and loosing given 
to St, Peter in Mt 16^® and that given to all the 
Apostles in Mt 18^®. The latter, he says, are 
urged to argue three times with the offender 
before binding him, while St, Peter has the keys 
of all heavens, ^ not merely the power of binding in 
heaven [Exp, in Mt. lib. viii. cap. 16). Bernard, 
Abbot Fontis Calidi, interprets 1 Co 5® as a pos- 
sible instance of binding by excommunication. In 
Thomas Aquinas the power of the keys and th® 
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ower of binding and loosing are identical, and he 
istinguishes, in binding and loosing, between the 
power of authority, which belongs to God alone, 
the power of excellence, which belongs to Christ, 
and the power of ministering, which belongs to the 
priests (Summa TheoL 3^ s. Qu. xvii,-xx.). 

Of the Reformers, Luther makes the power to 
bind and loose equivalent to the power of the 
keys, and interprets it of absolving or retaining 
sins. Mt 18^^ was addressed to all Christians, and 
may apply to any one who confesses his sins 
privately before a brother. He does not distin- 
guish the passages in Mt. from Jn 20^®. These 
words are intended to call forth the faith of peni- 
tents, so that the word of the Divine promise may 
free them. A Christian should know that, if he 
believes and is absolved, he will be truly absolved 
in heaven. For Luther the power of the keys 
belongs to the Church, not to the Pope, and the 
Church’s judgment, if the Church be truly spiritual, 
is God’s judgment. Binding and loosing could be 
exercised both in preaching and in private abso- 
lution. The Church, which possesses the power, 
allows particular individuals to exercise it (‘Baby- 
lonish Captivity of the Church,’ in Luther’s 
Frimary Works, ed. Wace-Buchheim ; also ‘ Of 
the Keys’). Melanchthon (Loci Comm,, ‘de Con- 
fess.’) interprets Mt 18^® of the giving of the 
power of absolution — a power operative in deal- 
ing with the lapsed and excommunicate. Calvin 
distinguishes Mt 16^® and Jn 20^® from Mt 18^® ; 
the former passages have to do with the ministry 
of the word by preaching, the latter with the 
^iritual jurisdiction and discipline of the Church. 
Of Mt 16^®- he says that the keys apply to 
teaching, and he compares Lk 11®^. Loosing 
is directly connected with the forgiveness of 
sins; the doctrine of the gospel is applied to 
the loosing of our bonds— that being loosed on 
earth through man’s testimony we may be loosed 
in heaven also; binding, on the other hand, is 
accidental to the gospel. In Mt 18^® the disci- 
pline exercised by the Church is in question, and 
Calvin understands by the Church’s sentence on 
the offenders, which God ratifies, the sentence pre- 
sided over by Christ through His word (Works, 

‘ Harmony of Matthew, Mark, and Luke,’ ii. 292). 

The Council of Trent (sess. 14, vi.), in opposition 
to the teachers of the Reformation, insisted on 
the application of Mt 18^® strictly to bishops and 
priests, and to them alone. Bellarmine (Disput, 
de cleric, 5) argues that by the keys delivered to 
St. Peter the supreme power is intended, as may 
be seen from Mt 16^®, since in the Scriptures he is 
said to bind who gives orders and punishes. Cor- 
nelius a Lapide (Comment arius, tom. 15) goes with 
some fullness into the question. He argues that 
in Mt 16^® ‘ quodcumque’ (5 iav d'fjari^} is equivalent 
to ‘ quemcumque,’ but that the neuter is used as 
more universal, since the Pope binds and looses 
sins, vows, etc., as well as men. Binding is 
exercised in (1) retaining sins and denying absolu- 
tion, (2) enjoining penance, (3) excommunication 
and other censures, (4) laws and councils, (6) bind- 
ing Christians to a confession of faith ; while 
loosing is to release from these obligations. By a 
curious piece of exegesis he refers ‘ super terram’ 
(M TTjs yrjs) to St. Peter, not to the thing bound. 

Hooker (Eccl, Pol, vi, 4) discusses the question. 
He argues that the office of regiment over God’s 
Church consists of functions both of doctrine and 
of discipline, contained in the name of the keys : 
there is in the Church power to excommunicate, 
and make sinners as heathens and publicans. 
God has promised to ratify what is done by His 
Church, first by the Apostles, then by their suc- 
cessors. The custom of binding by ecclesiastical 
censure and retaining till repentance leads to 


loosing has been adopted as the most expedient 
method for the cure of sin. 

Modern commentaries on Mt., while slightly 
differing among themselves as to the exact force 
of the words, agree in dissociating the passages in 
Mt.^ from Jn 20^®. For a point of view which 
denies that the power conferred has reference to 
any discipline in the visible Church, admission to or 
exclusion from the Kingdom of Heaven, or specific 
authority of the Apostles over the Jewish law, 
see Lyman Abbot’s New Testament with Notes and 
Comments, He interprets the promised power as 
power in the spiritual life : whatever Christians 
permit themselves, God will permit; whatever 
they prohibit, God will prohibit ; the passage is 
therefore the spiritual Magna Charta of Christ’s 
disciples. But such an interpretation is too in- 
dividualistic, and does not do justice to the his- 
toric situation, or to the obviously present idea of 
a community in Mt 18^'^. The idea of the power of 
self-government in the Church is the nearest modem 
parallel to the idea conveyed in Mt 16^® and 18^®. 

Literature. — J. Li^htfoot, Hot, Heb, et Talmud, (ed. Pit- 
man, London, 1823, vol. xi. pp. 226-231) ; Dalman, Worte Jesu 
(Eng. tr., Words of Jesus, 1902, p. 213 f.); PRB'i, s.v. ‘Schlus- 
selgewalt, 1906; HDB, s.v. ‘Power of the Keys’; of modern 
commentaries (m addition to those cited in the article), esp. 
Th. Zahn (Kom. z. NT) and W. C, Allen (in ICC) on Matthew, 
and B. Weiss (Die vier Evangelien, Leipzig, 1900; also in 
Meyer’s Kommentar^, 1893) on John ; Ahrem, Das Amt der 
SchLussel, 1864 ; Steitz, ‘ Ueber den neutest. Begriff der Schlua* 
selgewalt,’ in SK, 1866, pp. 435-483 ; Cremer, Lex, der neutest. 
Gracitat^, 1902, s.v. \vetv ; and other authorities cited in the 
article. J. K. MOZLEY. 

BIOGENESIS. — Biogenesis is a term used to 
express a fact of observation in regard to the 
present-day beginning of living organisms, that 
they arise from parents approximately like them- 
selves, and in no other way. It is perhaps possible 
that they may arise in some other way, e.g, from 
not-living matter, or from parents quite different 
from themselves — both of these hypotheses have 
their supporters, but as yet no exception to the 
fact of biogenesis has been proved. The fact is 
often expressed in the aphorism omne vivum e vivo, 
which in most cases may read omne vivum ex ovo. 
It is unnecessary to speak of this as * the law of 
biogenesis,’ for the biologist who states that he 
does not know of any form of life arising except 
from a parent form of the same kind is not thereby 
denying the possibility of abiogenesis in the past, 
the present, or the future. See Abiogenesis. 

The term ‘ biogenesis ’ is sometimes used to mean 
individual development — a usage which should not 
be encouraged. Thus Haeckel’s ‘ fundamental law 
of biogenesis ’ states that individual development 
(ontogeny) tends to recapitulate racial evolution 
(phylogeny). See Recapitulation. 

J, Arthur Thomson. 

BIOLOGY (/S^oy, ‘life’; X<57os, ‘discourse’) is 
the science of life in the widest acceptation of that 
term. It deals with the general conclusions 
relating to life that may be drawn as the result 
of study of the structure and activities of all living 
things. As such it is as intimately connected 
with the activities of the human organism as 
with those of the malarial parasite that passes a 
stage of its existence in man’s blood ; it concerns 
itself with every feature in the apparently passive 
manifestation of the oak tree’s vitality, as in 
that of the active gall-fly, whose developing eggs 
stimulate the gall-formations upon its leaves. In 
popular thought, life displays itself in two great, 
apparently unrelated, fashions corresponding to 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms respectivdy — 
types which undoubtedly are sufficiently distinctive 
and apart in their most highly develoj^ed repre- 
sentatives, but which, as they are studied in a 
descending series, are found to become ever more 
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simple until forms are reached which, from the 
point of view of morphology, are practically alike 
in the two instances, although still differentiable 
physiologically ; while eventually, certain forms 
are reached when the last differentia ceases to 
hold, and no unequivocal judgment can be passed 
upon their animal or vegetable nature. Yet let it 
not be imagined that to study life in these simpler 
forms does anything more than eliminate certain 
secondary constituent elements. ‘Livingness’ in 
itself is not more intelligible in the amceba than 
in the elephant. 

At the same time it is convenient to think of 
the subject-matter of Biology as comprising, in 
the first instance, the two gi‘eat realms of animal 
and vegetable life, corresponding to the sciences 
of Zoology and Botany. Any individual in either 
of these realms may be studied from the point of 
view of its gross build and form (Anatomy = 
Morphology, in the strictest sense of that term), 
or minute structure (Histology) ; from the point 
of view of general functional and adaptive relation 
to the external environment (Ecology), or particular 
ability to do work, associated with definite organs 
(Physiology proper). Morphology and Physiology 
suffer, however, more than any other two aspects, 
from separate consideration, for in life they are 
most intimately connected, inasmuch as form is 
conditioned by the function to he performed ; in 
fact, they are the dynamical and statical aspects 
of one and the same thing. Further, the living 
organism may be studied stage by stage as a 
developing organism (Ontogeny), or the historical 
treatment may be extended to its racial ancestry 
(Phylogeny, expressed in some classes by Palaeon- 
tology) ; it may he regarded in connexion with its 
various the earth’s surface (Geographical 

Distribution), or its place in a scheme of classifica- 
tion (Taxonomy) ; investigation may further be 
directed into the causes that have combined to 
make it what we find it to be (^Etiology). Finally, 
in each of these subdivisions the individual may he 
studied in relation to other individuals more or less 
like it, which will give us, as in the first instance, 
Comparative Anatomy and Comparative Histology. 
Nor should it ever be forgotten in what intimate 
and often conditioning relation these different 
aspects stand to one another, so that biological 
interpretation is incomplete to the extent in which 
it fails to realize this co-ordination. 

The importance of biolog:ical study, not merely as a disciphne, 
but from the bearing of its vaned subject-matter upon human life 
in general, can hardly be exaggerated To recognize the truths 
of Biology, and appreciate them aright, is a great aid to living ; 
the life of the spirit is grounded in them. In connexion with 
questions of human health and food supply, and the various 
other economic aspects of living forms that stand in desirable 
and undesirable relations to man, a knowledge of Biology 
should be part of the equipment of every educated man; 
Psychology and Sociology are torso-like studies in so far as 
they are not recognized as grounded on Biology. In the same 
way Biology rests in great measure on Physics and Ohemistry, 
while the relations to and influence on Philosophy, Sociology, 
and Theology of such an integral component of biological 
construction as Evolution are a leading element in modern 
thought. 

The initial question of Biology is the nature and 
characteristics of living matter — the determination 
of that wherein ‘ livingness ’ consists. Conceivably, 
this may be best attempted by consideration of the 
simplest forms of life ; yet to solve the problem of 
their ‘ greatest common measure ’ does not neces- 
sarily mean that we have determined the unit of 
life. ^ Wherein, then, does ‘ livingness ’ consist ? 
Possibly we should instinctively reply, movement 
—movement, either purely locomotive, or such as 
is involved in the maintenance of the functions of 
nutrition and reproduction. Yet in the case of 
any seed or egg, life is somehow there, but we see 
no movement. We can ask about eitlier the seed 
or the egg, Is it ahve ? or, Is it capable of living ? 


but these are obviously two very different ques- 
tions. It is known that if dry seeds be kept for a 
long period in hermetically sealed jars they cease 
to respire, failing to manifest any chemical pro- 
duction of CO25 one of the great signs of life. 
Hence their chemical answer to the question, Are 
you alive ? is No. But does this answer neces- 
sarily imply that they are dead ? And again the 
answer is No ; for, if released from their prison and 
placed in suitable conditions, they will germinate 
and produce new plants. ‘ So that a seed, in so 
far as it does not manifest chemical change, is not 
proved to be living ; and, inasmuch as it germinates, 
is proved not to be dead ’ (Waller, The Signs of Life^ 
p. 5). Of course, the usual escape from this dilemma 
IS to say that the seed is in a state of latent life, 
daring which there is a complete suspension of all 
the chemical changes that are characteristic of the 
living state. But a more correct statement is that 
we have no means of chemical investigation suffici- 
ently refined to reveal to us the infinitesimal 
changes that are probably going on in the appa- 
rently dry and perfectly dormant seed ; and it is 
further possible that chemical change may be com- 
pletely arrested for a time (e.g, by low temperature) 
without that arrest being of necessity final and de- 
finitive. The reason for believing that infinitesimal 
changes, which our methods are too crude to detect, 
are going on in the seeds, simply is the experience 
in the first place that seeds that are kept for a long 
time do wear out, and that the percentage of seeds 
that germinate and grow gets smaller and smaller 
the longer they are kept. The deterioration is 
more or less rapid according to the nature of the 
seed and its coats, but in every known instance 
there is deterioration sooner or later— deterioration, 
Le. change, chemical change. We do not know, 
but it is not unreasonable to suppose, that the 
change is of the nature of a tendency towards 
stability on the part of the seed molecules because 
of the lack of stimulation. A stage is reached 
when no response is ofiered. Similarly, in the 
contrary direction, the process of growth when 
once begun cannot be arrested ; it must proceed, 
or the organism will disintegrate immediately. 
Life is a process rather than a condition. When 
once, as in the case of the developing egg, a 
certain temperature has disturbed its statically 
arranged molecules, proper energy must be fur- 
nished for continuing the process, or the whole 
structure comes tumbling down, and we say that 
the thing is dead. 

Hence, with Waller, we ought probably to 
specify the character of the seed or the egg in 
this way ; Matter— Not living— Formerly living— 
Capable of living again. They are physico-chemical 
structures whose life may begin, rather than living 
things themselves. Further, it has been shown 
that the vitality of seeds can be tested by the 
electromotive method (electrical changes being 
taken as the token of chemical changes, which 
are in turn a sign of life) ; so that in addition to 
the question, Are you alive? we can put the 
question. How much are you alive? to the seed, 
and learn its answer in terms of electric units. 
Plants are obviously not as alive as animals, and 
in the case of the seed, different degrees of vitality 
will be shown corresponding with its age. At the 
same time we have made little advance in our 
inquiry as to wherein livingness consists. For 
the simple truth is that we cannot tell what life 
is. Yet if we cannot tell what life is, we can 
state what living things do. It is possible to 
make a series of statements descriptive, if not 
definitive, of living things. 

(1) All living things consist of a colloidal sub- 
stance called Protoplasm. As seen in the simplest 
plants and animals, it is viscid and translucent, 
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generally colourless, immiscible in water, and yet 
composed of it sometimes to the extent of 90 per 
cent. Chemically analyzed, after treatment by 
re-agents, which rob it of its essential character, 
it is found to consist of carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, 
hydrogen, and sulphur, together with traces of 
various salts ; but this complex of proteids 
(C72H112N18O22S — possible minimal composition of 
a molecule of egg albumen) exhibits such a variety 
of qualities that the mere chemical synthesis of 
protoplasm is no longer a useful conception. 
Whether these proteids should be thought of as 
the actual constituents of protoplasm or its first 
decomposition products is difficult to decide. 

Chief amongst these characteristic qualities is 
the fact of its organization. Careful examination 
shows that under the morphological aspect two 
main constituents are present, one of which, the 
more liquid ground - substance, is continuously 
distributed throughout the meshes of the more 
active and, at the same time, firmer spongio- 
plasm or reticulumy as the second constituent is 
called. But it is just here that the greatest 
divergence of opinion occurs, possibly because 
each of the two views that are most in favour 
expresses a part of the truth. Biitschli, and with 
him a considerable and latterly increasing number 
of biologists, look upon protoplasm as essentially 
liquif*, or rather a mixture of liquids showing a 
foam like structure in which the firmer portion 
forms the walls of separate chambers that are 
filled with minute, closely crowded drops of the 
more fluid portion. Any reticular appearance is 
therefore an illusion, being simply the sectional 
aspect of the alveolar structure. With singular 
skill that investigator has succeeded in preparing 
artificial emulsions which show a striking resem- 
blance to actual protoplasm. The majority of the 
earlier observers, together with a large modern 
school, hold to the view that asserts the presence 
of extremely delicate, though coherent, threads 
which extend through the more liquid ground- 
substance, either forming an uneven but continuous 
meshwork like the fibres of a sponge (Klein, van 
Beneden), or consisting of disconnected threads 
and their branches (Flemming). Now, although it 
is undoubtedly true that in many instances proto- 
plasm does present a vacuolar orfoam-like structure, 
to admit tliis does not necessarily commit us to 
Biitschli’s special theory of its intimate structure. 
On the other hand, the fibrillar network so often 
and so widely demonstrated, especially during 
cell -division, seems to be a general, perhaps the 
more typical structure. Hence we come with 
Oscar Hertwig to the conclusion that ‘ the proto- 
plasm of different organisms varies in its material, 
composition and structure. Apparently, however, 
these important differences are due to variations 
in molecular structure.' There is no universal 
mode in its structure ; protoplasm is polymorphic, 
and it is just possible that the different types 
represent different phases. 

In virtue of this organization, the attempt is continually 
made to offer a complete explanation of the living thing in 
terms of mechanics. The living organism is certainly more of 
a mechanism than of a chemical compound, and its activities 
will find a better explanation along these lines than in the 
mere consideration of its chemical nature. Doubtless the 
properties of the living cell may in the end be traced bo 
chendcal forces, just as in the case of the activities of the steam 
engine ; yet no one will maintain that chemical forces explain 
the motion of the steam engine. The action of the living cell 
will be better explained in terms of its mechanism than of its 
chemistry, yet even here imperfectly. Superficial resemblances 
disclose themselves, that in their greater or less completeness 
simply serve to hide the critical points of difference. Thus it 
is obvious that in either case suitable fuel or food requires to 
be more or less continuously supplied, that this fuel or food is 
subjected to definite changes in the interior of the mechanism, 
in the course of which heat is evolved, and that waste products 
are formed. Yet the living organism is unlike a mechanism 
in various respects, {a) The organism is itself continually 


bein^ changed in the course of its automatic developmental 
activity. The engine may be said to consume the fuel supplied 
to it, but It does not incorporate it with its owm substance 
The food, self-procured, of an organism is in a sense its fuel* 
but it becomes directly transformed into the machinery that is 
at work, (b) The organism has a power of self -adjustment and 
regulation amounting to self-preservation, which has not been 
added to it froni the outside, nor is a necessary property of the 
substance of which it is composed ; the activity of a machine 
on the other hand, is of no use to it in the line of preserving 
its integrity, (c) The organism has a certain regenerative 
povrer ; in its case that which is consumed is the actual 
machinery, and food repairs both the gaps left in the mechan- 
ism and any damage within definite limits, self- or otherwise 
inflicted. The coal supplied to an engine does nothing to 
repair its tear and wear, nor can the engine execute its own 
repairs, (d) A machine is constructed to execute a certain 
function or limited number of functions, and these it per- 
petually performs in the same way ; the organism’s range of 
activity is as wide and varied as its methods of operation, (e) 
The organism can completely reproduce itself by means of 
parts thrown off from itself ; there is nothing analogous to 
sexual reproduction in the inorganic kingdom. (/) The 
activity of a machine is usually the sum of the activities of 
its constituent parts, hut in the case of the organism it is 
something more, for its living unity is not merely represented 
by the sum of its organs, but involves a certain subtle interplay 
and mutual influence of its constituent activities. In fact, the 
differences are so great that unless they are steadily held m 
view, the analogy becomes positively misleading. To attempt, 
then, to explain the living organism and its activities in physico- 
chemical terminology, is permissible as a scientific ideal. Even 
in that most difficult of all realms, the study of nervous process, 
Professor Gotch is perfectly entitled to claim that nervous 
activity ‘ does not owe its physiological mystery to a new form 
of energy, but to the circumstance that a mode of energy 
displayed in the non-living world occurs in colloidal electrolytic 
substances of great chemical complexity ’ (Brit. Assoc. Beporty 
1906, p, 716). On the other hand, to pretend that even an 
approximation has already been reached in general or in detail 
is mere myopia. 

Further, piotoplasm has no other mode of origin than from 
pre-existing protoplasm (see art. Abiogenbsis). 

The above discussion may be considered as 
having indicated the relation of life to matter. 
The mere fact that the first touch of the chemical 
re-agent in the analysis of protoplasm robs it of 
its distinctive character shows that life is not 
material ; we know life only in association with 
matter, yet it is not matter. A cat weighs no 
more or no less after the loss of its proverbial nine 
lives than it did in life. If life were material, 
then ex hypothesi it ought to weigh more in life 
than in death. On the contrary, an equally false 
impression that dead things weigh more, instead 
of less, than living things is preserved in the 
popular expression, ‘a dead weight.' Life, then, 
is not matter, nor is it exhausted by the concept of 
matter. In itself it occupies no space ; it has no 
weight as we know gravity. It may be figured as 
the flow of something — a procession. 

(2) All living things exhibit a directive control 
over energy which leads to its further availability. 
They are able to transform energy in their own 
interests, for their self-maintenance. 

These statements deal with the relation of life 
to energy— in some ways the most complicated of 
all the problems that fall to be considered in this 
connexion. In comparing what we know of life 
with all other forms of energy, we realize in the 
first place that the origin of the latter is under 
command in a way that is not predicable of the 
origin of life. Numerous experiments prove the 
transformation of energy and the ease of this 
transformation ; but as yet there has been no hint 
of the direct transformation of any known form of 
energy into life. 

Nevertheless, living matter is able to effect such 
transformations; it is, in fact, the seat of con- 
tinuous transformation of energy. Now, in these 
transformations there is nothing that goes contrary 
to the fundamental laws of the conservation of 
matter and of energy : the potential energy in any 
food can be calculated, and the value found un- 
impaired in some type of equivalent work done or 
heat evolved. But this does not mean that there 
is nothing distinctive in connexion with these 
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transformations. Certain physical and chemical 
characteristics abide with the organism in death 
as in life ; but when the typical energy phenomena 
are no longer in evidence, we say that the thing is 
dead. Life, then, has to do with energy, but is 
not itself energy, not even a specific kind of 
energy ; its characteristic is seen in the way in 
which that energy is directed and controlled. 
Every living thing is not merely a centre at 
which energy is being constantly transformed— a 
mechanical energy-transformer — a centre, further, 
at which the tendency to degradation of energy is 
resisted, but it also acts as a directive channel 
along which energy can flow to accomplish specific 
work : as long as the organism is alive it is con- 
tinually disturbing the equilibrium which should 
otherwise arise betw^een itself and the environment. 
Life is unceasing, directive, and selective * control 
of energy ; but it is also accumulation of energy, 
e.g, in specific tissues, and a transformation of it 
leading to further availability. The organism up 
to a certain stage appears to be continually gaming 
energy at the expense of the environment, and in 
reprocluction the process is perpetuated. 

There are, however, other controls of energy: 
temperature, e.g.-j controls its passage in the form 
of heat from the hotter to the colder body. But 
this passage involves not merely degradation in 
that particular form. Hibbert brings out very 
clearly that the difference in temperature is a 
determining factor, and that in any calculation of 
the work done it will find a place ; whereas it is 
impossible to show that life is a factorial element 
in any calculation of the work done by a living 
organism. The nearest parallel, yet hardly a 
parallel, would be in the unique characteristic of 
reproduction, when, owing to the accumulation of 
energy, it may reasonably be conceived that the 
control or potential factor exhibits itself in the 
process of division. This control is superlatively 
seen in the development of the segmenting egg to 
its predestined goal in the typical adult form. 
Accordingly we conclude that after the methods 
borrowed from the analysis of inorganic nature 
are exhausted, there is a residuum of fact which 
is untouched by them, viz. the directive control 
and co-ordinated adaptation of every element of 
its activity by the organism to its own end. The 
biological whole is greater than the sum of its 
physical or chemical parts. And it is no objection 
to urge that we are not objectively aware of this 
peculiar control, for the same is true of all physical 
actions, as, e.^,, gravitational attraction. Life is 
known to us as control and guidance of energy, 
interacting wfith matter in ways that, if not yet 
wholly intelligible to us, are clearly not covered 
by what we know of its physico-chemical pro- 
perties. 

(3) All living things are characterized by cellular 
structure. Lire, that is to say, so far as we know 
it, appears only in one form — that of the cell. 
The further apart living forms are from the point 
of view of classification, the deeper is it necessary 
to go to find community. In extreme cases this 
may be found only in their cell -structure and 
protoplasm ; hence the fundamental importance 
of these aspects. Briefly, the cell-theoiy amounts 
to the statement that the bodies of every form of 
life, plant or animal, are composed of one or more 
minute structural units known as cells, out of 
which, in the case of higher forms, directly or 
indirectly, every part is built ; all organisms con- 
sist of cells and of cell -products. The body is a 
mosaic rather than an asphalt, but the cells are 
in communication, unisolated by cement. From 
the view-point of this cell-theory, the animal 

* Ii\ the sense that it selects this or that mode of attaining 
an end 


kingdom (as likewise the plant kingdom) may be 
regarded as an ascending series, at the bottom of 





Fig. l.--General view of cells m the growing root-tip of the 
onion, from a longitudinal section (xSOO). (a) Nou- 
dividing cells with chromatin-network^ and deeply-stained 
nucleoli; (6) nuclei preparing for division (chromatin m 
form of continuous thiead), (c) dividing cells showing 
mitotic figures ; {&) pair of daughter-cells shortly after 
division. (From Wilson's The Cell, by kind permission of 
the publishers.) 

which may he put those forms that are unicel- 
lular— the Protozoa ; next above them, although 
essentially of them, come forms that are mere 
balls or colonies of cells, e.g. Volvox globator; 
thereafter we reach the sponges, where tispes, 
i.e. aggregates of similar cdls performing a single 
function in common, are, as it were, in the making ; 
next come the simpler members of the Ccelenterata 
— mere two-layered sacs of cells, with hints of 
organs, ue. higher complexes of tissues devoted to 
one or more specific functions — and so we arrive at 
those higher forms, the substance of whose^ skin, 
bone, or muscle is not homogeneous according to 
the naked-eye impression, but with the help of the 
microscope is resolved into aggregates or those 
countless minute units called cmls. And it may 
be here remarked that Ontogeny discloses^ the 
remarkable fact that every one of these higher 
forms, in its individual life-history, passes through 
a broadly corresponding series, of which the first 
stage is likewise a single cell, the fertilized ovum. 
Palaeontology, as intei preted by Evolution, teaches 
the further striking fact that what is thus true of 
the individual history holds likewise for the history 
of the race, which began in the farthest aeons with 
the simplest forms, and progressed through ever 
higher forms, till it culminated, mentally and 
spiritually, in man. 

But in addition to thus furnishing us with a 
valuable point of view from which to regard the 
organic world in relation to structure (Morphology), 
the cell-theory performs a similar service from the 
point of view of function or activity (Physiology). 
The cell is not merely the unit of organization ; it 
is the unit of function. In every Protozoon the 
vital functions — locomotion, respiration (or what- 
ever corresponds to it), absorption of food, digestion, 
excretion, which in the higher forms are distributed 
amongst difterent groups of cells or organs devoted 
to the discharge of these specific functions — are all 
performed by the single cell. 

The theory that organisms are composed of cells was first 
suggested by the study of plant-structure. As long ago as 
1665 Hook discovered ‘the chambered structure of plants,’ but 
nearly 200 years passed before anything comparable to the 
modern understanding of the fact was attained By the middle 
of the 18th cent. Caspar Wolff and others had in a measure got 
on to modern lines in their study of development, endeavouring 
to show that the various ducts and vessels of the plant are all 
derived from cells ; and by the beginning of last century it was 
already recognized that in the cell we have the structural and 
physiological unit of the plant. If the nature of botanical 
material kept the early investigators' attention fixed on the 
cell-wall, the softer tissues— the skeleton apart— that constitute 
animal substances first incited study of the nature of living 
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matter. Already in 1835 Dujardin gave the name of ‘ sarcode* 
to the substance composing the bodies of the ciliate protozoa 
he was exammmg. But it is not till we reach the names of 
Schleiden and Schwann (1837-1839) that we have before us the 
foundation upon which all the more recent work upon the cell 
has been built. The former first drew attention to the sig- 
nificance of the nucleus m the life-history of the cell; the 
latter, by carefully demonstrating a corresponding development 
from cells in the case of the tissues of the animal body, arrived 
at a theory of the essential correspondence in structure of both 
plant and animal. Much error, however, was combined with 
the brilliant work of these investigators. Although they 
partially perceived the importance of the nucleus, they still 
Imagined that the membrane was the most essential part of the 
cell, and it remained for Max Schultze (1861) to dethrone the 
oell-membrane from the high place it had hitherto held in the 
biological world, by shovsang that certain cells were apparently 
©n occasion able to do without it, whilst in other cases it did 
not exist: he also maintained the primary importance, on the 
other hand, of the nucleus and protoplasm. It was likewise 
through the labours of Schultze, Cohn, and De Bary that the 
identity of plant and of animal protoplasm was completely 
established. The word ‘ protoplasm ’ was first used in its specific 
sense, however, in 1846 Hugo von Mohl, who, perhaps, first 
clearly recognized the importance of the formative substance 
of the cell. 
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Wm. 2. — Semi-diagrammatic representation of a cell, (a) Nuclear 
membrane ; (o) linin reticulum ; (c) chromatin masses con- 
tained in envelopes of Imin (chromatin nucleoli) ; (d) true 
nucleolus ; (e) vacuole ; (/) plastids ; (g) centrosomes ; 
(h) archoplasm, from which attraction-sphere, astral rays 
etc., are developed ; (i) food particles. (From Walker’s 
Essentials of Cytology, by kind permission of the pub- 
lishers.) 

Next to protoplasm—the fundamental constituent of the ceil 
—the second most important element is the nucleus ; indeed, 
its significance is hardly less than that of protoplasm itself. The 
nucleus, with few exceptions, is a characteristic of every cell. 
Modem theories of heredity are theories of the cell-nucleus. 

In any ordinary nucleus, the following structural elements 
may commonly be reco^ized : 

{a) The nuclear membrane, which is probably a condensation 
of the general protoplasmic reticulum, although its existence 
has not been demonstrated in every case. It has a variable 
staining capacity. 

(6) The nuclear reticulum, which is composed of two distinct 
substances— chromatin and linin. The former is the nuclear 
substance par excellence, in that it is restricted to the nucleus, 
and is generally seen as irregular granules and masses, 
deposited, as it were, on the threads of linin ; sometimes the 
relation is of a more intimate character, and the chromatin 
seems embedded in the linin, giving the impression of a very 
intimate relation between the two substances. Some of the 
most recent work, in fact, suggests that the chromatin, on 
which hitherto such stress has been laid in connexion with 
theories of inheritance, is nothing more than a secretion of the 
linin, and that it is really with the latter that the ideas of 
permanence and individuality should be associated. The most 
striking support for this view is found in the way in which 
during certain critical phases of the nuclear history the 
chromatin decreases in amount, sometimes even to the vanish- 
ing point, and is supposed to have been employed in nourishing 
the cell during the stage in question. The linin likewise after 
treatment shows a granular structure, and seems similar in 
composition to the cytoplasmic reticulum. The quantity of 
chromatin in a cell is not constant, but in the processes con- 
nected with ceU division and fertilization the granules form 
into little rod-like bodies known as chromosomes, which are 
now regarded by many as the vehicles of inheritance. The 
number of chromosomes is constant for each species. It is still, 
however, * an open question whether the chromatin-granules of 
the reticulum are individually identical with those forming the 
chromosomes * (Wilson, The Cell, p. 87), At certain stages the 
chromosomes appear perfectly homogeneous, and the same is 
sometimes true of the entire nucleus. 

The evidence then goes to show that in the great majority of 
cases the chromatin thread is built up of a series of mmute, 
VOL. II.— 40 



deeply-staining granules (chromomeres) that are embedded, as 
it were, in the linin, sometimes irregularly, sometimes with 
such regularity that the meshwork seems entirely composed of 
them, and that these aggregate to form the typical chromo- 
somes. The splitting of the chromosome involves actual split- 
ting of these granules. As the living cells of an organism are 
capable of assimilation, growth, and division, so likewise are we 
compelled to think of the r61e the chromatin granule plays in 
its relation to the chromosome. But are these chromatin 
granules ultimate units, and can we assign to them the value 
of individuals? 

The problem only becomes the more arresting when we 
further inquire into the relation of chromatin granules to the 
linin network of the nucleus and cytoplasm. Recent research 
tends to confirm van Beneden’s conclusion, reached already in 
1883, that the chromatin network of the nucleus, the cytoplasmic 
reticulum, and even the nuclear membrane, are all alike built 
, up out of microsomes united by connective substance, and that 
even the chromatic granules may be transformed into achro- 
matic, and 'oi/ie versa. The sole limitation appears to be th® 
restriction of the chromatic microsomes to the nucleus, while, 
on the other hand, the linin network of the nucleus appears to 
have the same granular structure as the cytoplasmic reticulum, 
and the nuclear membrane appears to originate m a condensation 
of the same substance. Are these microsomes, then, the ulti- 
mate units of life? Yes and no I Yes, in the sense that they 
are the ultimate units that we know capable of growth and 
division in their particular environment-~incapable, however, 
of an independent existence No, in the double sense that we 
can hardly suppose that the ultimate units of living matter 
happen to coincide with the revelations of the most powerful 
microscope of the 20th cent.; and that if we insist on mde- 
pendent existence in an ordinary environment they fail to 
respond to the criterion. We must obviously, therefore, look 
to our terminology. Possibly in a more restricted sense some 
of these elements of protoplasm nught be spoken of as ‘living.* 

* In its fullest meaning, however,’ says Wilson (op. cit, p. 29), 
*the w'ord “living” implies the existence of a group of co- 
operating activities more complex than those manifested by any 
one substance or structural element.* Life, perhaps, should 
only properly be regarded as a property of the cell-system as a 
whole, and we do better to designate the separate elements as 

* active * and ‘ passive ’ rather than as ‘ living ’ and ‘ lifeless.’ The 
enucleated cell cannot reproduce : strictly, therefore, it is not 
livmg, although for a short time it may still show a character- 
istic of life. 

The demonstration of these microsomes— intra-cellular units 
of a lower order— has an interesting bearing upon biological 
theory. Altmann’s granular theory of the constitution of 
protoplasm, ill-founded as it apparently was in relation to 
his own investigations, regarded protoplasm as a colony of 
more elementary, extremely minute units which he called 
bioblasts. In a real measure,^ these microsomes, evidencing 
assimilation, growth, and division, correspond to Altmann’s 
theoietical units, and invite consideration as more elementary 
individuals than the cell, standing between the latter and the 
ultimate molecule of living matter, Herbert Spencer’s ‘ physio- 
logical units,’ Darwin’s ‘gemmules,* and Weismann’s ‘bio- 
phors,’ all hitherto hypothetical units, playing the principal 
part in the theories of regeneration, development, and heredity 
associated with these great names, would thus appear to cor- 
respond to a reality. 

As to the ultimate independent unit of living matter— the 
smallest mass that exhibits to the biologist the phenomena of 
independent life— it is, perhaps, neither necessary nor possible 
to make any precise statement. Everything depends upon the 
criterion that we use. If we demand that living matter show 
the phenomena of independent growth and assimilation, then 
the unit will need to consist of protoplasm plus nuclear sub- 
stance : in the absence of nuclear material all synthetic meta- 
bolism is at an end. This has been experimentally proved^ on 
a very extended scale by merotomy and numerous investiga- 
tions in regeneration. On the other hand, if irritability is all 
that is required, then the unit might well be smaller and 
simpler : for that particular manifestation within a certain 
limit, cytoplasm alone would be sufficient. Destructive meta- 
bolism may continue without the nucleus, where constructive 
metabolism is at an end. That is to say, if the question is 
viewed in the form ‘ how far the divisibility of living matter 
can be carried without interfering with its function,* the 
answer, as we have seen, is not difficult to find, and can^ be 
experimentally verified, depending as it does upon the physical 
structure of the cell, and varying for different cells. 

(c) The nucleoli, rounded irregular bodies composed of a 
proteid substance markedly different from chromatin. They 
are, however, very varied both in structure and character, and 
in some instances, at any rate, are possibly a source of chromatin 
supply for the nucleus. They stain deeply, giving reactions 
similar to those presented by the fibrillar network. 

(d) The nuclear sap or ground substance occupying the inter- 
stices of the network, and apparently unaffected by many of 
the stains that act on the chromatin. It is clear and essentially 
liquid. 

A third element of the cell is the peculiar little centrosome 
first definitely discovered by van Beneden in 1885, which as 
the special organ of cell division is often regarded as the 
dynamic centre of the cell. It commonly lies outside the 
nucleus, although close to it ; sometimes, however, inside 
(Ascaris univalens). It is generally surrounded either by a 
radiating area of the cyto-reticulum, termed the attraction- 
sphere or centrosphere ; or by an area of protoplasm denser 
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than the rest of the cytoplasm (archoplasm) : sometimes in the 
vegetative stage it lies unattended by any differentiated matter, 
and is then often very difficult to demonstrate. Typically the 
centrosome, which stains deeply, is a single organ ; but, as a 
rule, dividing cells show a double centrosome due to anticipa- 
tion of the succeeding division in which each of the daughter- 
cells receives one of them. The failure to substantiate its 
presence in the case of the cells of many of the higher plants, 
and the fact that in some instances at the close of cell division, 
or during fertilization in animals, it disappears entirely to 
appear again de novo, rather militate against the earlier view 
of its indispensable and dominant function, and tend to rele- 
gate it to a less important position. At the same time as an 
organ that assimilates, grows, divides, and is in many cases 
passed on from cell to ceil, it also answers to the conception of 
an mtra-cellular umt of independent existence : it is essentially 
a centre of determining activity, and it seems finally to dis- 
appear with the loss of the power of reproduction. 

With regard to the cell-membrane, we have already seen 
that its importance is now perceived to be secondary. It is 
more characteristic of plant than of animal tissues. In the 
former case it has a more or less firm consistency, and is often 
of considerable thickness ; on the other hand, many animal 
cells, e.g. rhizopods and leucocytes, are * naked,’ although even 
here some difference in consistency can he established between 
the outermost layer of the cytoplasm and that immediately 
beneath it. ^Vhe^e a definite membrane occurs, it usually 
arises as a secretion product, although cases are known where 
it seems to be a direct physical and chemical transformation of 
the peripheral layer of protoplasm. Cellulose is the name 
applied to the carbo-hydrate that forms the basis of the plant 
membrane (CgHjoOs) : it is, however, impregnated with, or 
transformed into, other substances such as lignme, cork, etc. 

Hitherto we have regarded the cell as an independent organ- 
ism, as an organic unit. Actually, however, it is such only in 
the case of unicellular organisms and the germ-cells of multi- 
cellular forms. When we consider other cells, e.g. the tissue- 
cells of the higher creatures, we see that in point of origin and 
structure, i.e. morphologically, they are equivalent to a collec- 
tion of unicellular organisms, but physiologically the tissue-cell 
can hardly be regarded as mdepenaent, inasmuch as its activity 
is part and parcel of that of the organism — ‘ its autonomy,' to 
use Wilson’s phrase, ‘ is merged in a greater or less degree into 
the general life of the organism ’ ^op. cit. p. 68). 

What, then, is this organic unity of the body, and how is it 
maintamed? The problem is very much the problem of the 
cell and its enzymes repeated on a larger scale. There, as we 
shall see, the question is how the cell links together and co- 
ordinates the activities of various substances within it, each of 
them with its specific industry, so to speak. In the higher 
animals and plants the different tissues retain in varying 
capacities vestiges of the primitive power of altering their 
function : under normal conditions they behave according to 
their specific character. But evidently there is some restrain- 
ing influence that limits and regulates the activity of any par- 
ticular cell, or group of cells, in relation to the other cells of 
the organism. The older workers thought of the organism as a 
composite, a mosaic, whose life was simply the sum of the life 
of its independent, yet reciprocating parts. But it becomes in- 
creasingly clear that, so far as growth and development are 
concerned, cells can be regarded as co-operative units in a limited 
degree only. ‘They are rather,' says Wilson, ‘local centres of 
a formative power pervading the growing mass as a whole, and 
the physiological autonomy of the individual cell falls into 
the back^ound ’ (op, dt, p. 59). No true conception of the life 
of a multi-cellular organism is gained except in so far as that 
hfe is conceived of as a whole, untrammelled by cell boundaries. 
Doubtless it expresses itself in many ways, particularly in the 
form of the cell, thereby giving to itself an apparently composite 
character. But m reality this mosaic-like character is due to the 
secondary distribution of the organism’s energy among local 
centres of action. This does not, however, as already stated, 
prevent tissues from occasionally asserting their primitive 
independence and functioning in an unusual way under certain 
special conditions : such, at any rate, is one modem explana- 
tion of cancerous growth. 

(4) A further characteristic of living things is 
irritability, hy which is understood the capacity 
for response or reaction to stimulus. Life, in fact, 
resolves itself into the science of response, — re- 
sponse to various external and internal stimuli, — 
simple at first in the case of the lower forms, but 
infinitely complex, embracing in the last instance 
ail that is implied in the word ‘ education ’ in the 
higher forms ; the unresponsive is the dead, that 
peculiar condition in which the capacity for re- 
sponse is gone. 

Now, in all applications of stimuli to living 
matter, what we see as a direct consequence is 
a senes of very complex phenomena due to the 
fact that these stimuli have affected an exceed- 
ingly complex object in the organism upon which 
they act. When we analyze these phenomena of 
irritability, as exemplified in a Protozoon, we find 
a senes of specific capacities for response which we 


may call the various tactisms. Faramecium w 
sensitive to light in that it moves towards it ? it 
is positively pliototactic. Irritability, then, usually 
expresses itself in some form of movement of the 
organic mass, which has often led to this feature 
being set down as a characteristic of living matter : 
but while every response need not necessarily be 
in the form of obvious movement (the energy 
liberated may take some other form, e,g, heat), 
on the other hand, in many cases of apparently 
spontaneous movement, the cause is to be found in 
internal changes rather than in the external en- 
vironment. It is essentially a liberation of energy, 
— the transformation of potential into kinetic 
energy, and this commonly shows itself in move- 
ment. 

In the case of the higher animals and plants, 
the distinctive elements of irritability, studied 
singly as tactisms in the case of unicellular forms, 
may function in a specific way in the parts of a 
multicellular organism, giving rise to those move- 
ments that are known as the various tropisms : 
thus a characteristic turning towards the sun gives 
its name to the flower heliotrope. It is found that 
many movements of animals and attitudes of 
plants depend upon mechanisms that are ‘ a function 
of the symmetrical structure and symmetrical dis- 
tribution of irritability on the surface of the body 
of the organisms’ (Loeh, Dynamics of Living 
Matter, p. 5). Now, if lines of force (e,g, light 
rays, gravitation lines, lines of diffusion) strike an 
organism with greater profusion on one side than 
on another, the tension of the contractile elements 
is unequal, and if the animal moves, it tends to 
turn in such a direction that the lines of force 
impinge with equal density at symmetrical points, 
and at the same angle on both sides, and will 
continue to move in that direction, or away from 
it, according as it is apparently attracted or re- 
pelled. Such automatic orientation is known 
as a tropism. 

The external stimuli which act upon the world 
of life are manifold; but we may consider five 
important groups---(a) thermal stimuli, (h) light 
stimuli, (c) electrical stimuli, (d) gravitational 
stimuli, and (e) chemical stimuli. The reaction of 
an organism is, then, simply its response to the 
particular stimulus applied to it. The experience 
of everyday life is sufficient to show us that, under 
the same stimulus, the reaction will vary con- 
siderably with different individuals. In fact, the 
same stimulus may produce totally different effects 
on differently constituted objects ; a kick elicits a 
different response in the case of a stone, a bulldog, 
and a Skye terrier ; under electrical stimulation 
the salivary gland yields its saliva, the liver its 
bile. On the other hand, it does not strike one as 
quite so obvious at first sight that very different 
stimuli will but produce identical effects upon the 
same protoplasmic body. Apply to a muscle cell 
electrical, chemical, in short any possible form of 
stimulus ; it has but one answer, — it contracts. 
The same holds true for many Protozoa ; they 
I have but a single characteristic response to A 
kinds of stimuli. We have thought of the stimulus 
as exciting, or even producing, an increase of the 
specific activity in various forms of living sub- 
stance ; its action may, however, also result in a 
j diminution of that characteristic activity. Irrita 
I bility is considered to be a fundamental property 
I of living protoplasm, but it expresses itself in 
I specific actions, according to the specific structure 
of the organism, under the influence of the ex- 
ternal world. 

(a) With regard to thermo-tactism, it may be noted that the 
temperature of the environment is of vital importance to every 
organism. There is a limit above and below which life ceases ; 

! this limit varies with the organism, and indeed with the stage 
of its development. The maximum temperature for plants 
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and animals is generally about 46* Centigrade. The minimum 
temperature is not so easily determined ; temperatures below 
zero are, on the whole, less injunous than high ones. As a 
rule, however, the power that plants, for example, have of 
resistance to cold or heat is inversely proportional to the amount 
of water that they contain. Accordingly, we find that spores 
and bacilli can resist great extremes of high and of low tempera- 
ture, there being instances on record in which they have not 
lost their power of development after exposure to -110*0., 
while in practical bacteriology the assumption is never made that 
life is destroyed in any particular instance before the germ has 
been subjected to a dry heat of 140“ 0. for at least three hours. 

We may also note the exceedingly small range on the scale 
of temperature that is occupied by life. On the surface of the 
earth the extreme variations may be roughly placed within the 
scale of from 60* 0. above, to about 60* 0. below the freez^ 
point, 80 that life, as existing for the most part between - 16“ 0. 
and 46“ 0., occupies about half of the range that is due to the 
earth's climatic conditions. In fact, the restricted scale within 
which life ordmarily manifests itself corresponds roughly to the 
temperature scale of liquid water, which is an indispensable 
conjunct of life and an important constituent of protoplasm. 
Further, if we estimate the internal heat of the earth at 
6600“ 0., we find that life has a place on not more than a i^th 
part of the scale of terrestrial temperature. 

(6) Light, also, acts as a stimulus to plants and animals. 
Some love it ; others seem to hate and shun it ; they are posi- 
tively or negatively phototactic. As heliotropism, this tend- 
ency to turn towards the light is very marked in the stems of 
many plants, and in sessile and free-moving animals is most 
distinctive. Experiments with coloured screens have shown 
that in the case of plants and sessile animals ‘ the more re- 
fractive green, blue, and violet rays of the spectrum are more 
effective heliotropically than the less refractive red and yellow 
rays ’ (Loeb, op. cit. p. 118). That is to say, there is a sort of 
division of labour— -the longer light waves (reds and yellows) 
accelerate assimilation ; the shorter waves (blue and violet) 
hasten heliotropism. In cases of ordinary curvature, such as 
in a twining tendnl, the explanation is found in an exces? of 
growth on the outer side ; but in heliotropism, if growth is 
associated, it is but accidentally, and the explanation is found 
rather in a certain protoplasmic contractility of the cells that 
are directly affected by the light. ‘ The essential feature of the 
heliotropic reaction consists in the fact that the li^ht auto- 
matically puts the plant or the animal into such a position that 
the axis of symmetry of the body, or organ, falls into the 
direction of the rays of light’ (i6. p. 124). Loeb has shown 
that in the case of free-moving animals the explanation may 
be given in identically the same terms. He has correlated the 
tendency of animals, particularly insects, to fly or creej) towards 
the flame, with the heliotropio curvature of plants, maintaining 
* that the essential effect of the light upon these animals might 
consist in a compulsory automatic turning of the head toward 
the source of light, corresponding to the turning of the head, 
or the tip, of a plant stem toward the light ; and that the 
process of moving toward the source of light was only a 
secondary phenomenon ’ {ih, p. 125), That is to say, it is not 
curiosity, or love of light, that makes the moth fly to the candle 
flame, but the compelling power of the light in turning the 
creature's head towards it. Other animals (e.g. Gammarus 
ptUex, a fresh-water crustacean, and the larvas of the house-fly) 
are found to be negatively heliotropic, i.e. their heads bend 
automatically away from the source of light, while most 
creatures are probably not heliotropic at alL Further, in the 
case of some forms it is found that they are heliotropio at 
different periods in their life history, e,g, ants at the time of 
sexual maturity are markedly hehotropic, while the workers are 
not— a difference probably correlated with definite chemical 
changes in the creatures ; in fact, by the addition of certain 
chemical substances to the media in which some forms were 
kept, Loeb found that he could make them negatively or 
positively heliotropio at will. Heliotropism plays a great part 
in determining the behaviour of animals, and there are some 
forms whose life at certain periods of their existence may almost 
be said to be a function of light. 

(c) Light rays are, however, not the only lines of force that 
bring about an automatic orientation of animals. Definite 
responses to galvanic currents produce the phenomena of 
galvanotropism. When animals are exposed to a galvanic 
current, there may result compulsory reactions very similar 
to those produced by light, except that we substitute the cur- 
rent curves for the light rays. As the current not merely 
influences the superficial layers of an organism, as in the case 
of the hght rays, but permeates the whole body, the responses 
in galvanotropic orientation are not so ideal as in the case of 
heliotropism. 

(d) The orientation seen in plants and animals, due to gravita- 
tion, is known as geotropism. Geotropism expresses the fact 
that, whilst the tips of the roots of plants show a tendency to 
grow vertically downwards, the tip of the main stem seems 
constrained to grow in the opposite direction ; the same holds 
true with limitations in the case of sessile animals, and it is 
probable that the attempts of free-moving creatures to keep 
the axis of their eyes as much as possible in the normal position 
when their bodies are maintained in an abnormal position is 
also due to the stimulus of gravitation. Although the problem 
is still far from solution, Loeb {op. eit. p. 162) considers it pro- 
bable that the really geotropic reactions of higher animals are 
determined in certain cells of the inner ear, or in certain cells 
of the brain, * through an influence upon the reaction velocity 
of certain chemical processes.’ 


(5) Chemotropism is the name applied to the reply made by 
organisms to the stimulus from particles of substances emanat- 
ing from a centre of diffusion : the organism is found to bend 
or move itself in the direction of the lines of diffusion. The 
orientation is, however, rarely as perfect as m that of the other 
tropisras, inasmuch as the ‘ lines of diffusion are commonly dis- 
turbed by currents due to changes and variations in tempera- 
ture * (ib. p. 163). Thus oxygen is known to exercise a great 
attractive power over freely moving cells. Experiments can be 
arranged by which that gas can be introduced into water 
crowded with unicellular organisms, when they will be seen to 
rush for the point from which the gas is liberated. Engelmann 
put small algffl into a fluid containing certain bacteria, and 
observed that very quickly they surrounded the weed, for the 
sake of the oxygen that it liberated by means of its chlorophyll. 

It then occurred to him that several species of bacteria might 
be used as a delicate test for minute quantities of oxygen. 

The whole question of the chemical irritability of cells has a 
very human interest when we investigate it in relation to the 
colourless blood corpuscles known as leucocjrbes. The modem 
germ-theory as applied to most diseases holds that inflam- 
mation is set up by micro-organisms and their metabolic pro- 
ducts (i.e. the products due to chemical change in the micro- 
organisms themselves) ; these various toxines are carried in the 
circulatory system to all parts of the body. Now M etchnikoff 
has shown how certain of these colourless corpuscles, by their 
power of absorbing the injurious elements, constitute them- 
selves the very guardians of the organism. He has shown that, 
e.g., the cocci of erysipelas, the spirilla of relapsing fever, and 
the bacilli of anthrax are eaten up, or their toxines neutralized, 
by the antidotes elaborated by these wandermg amoeboid 
ceUs, and thus rendered harmless. Hence, between these 
foreign micro-organisms and the leucoc^es continual war is 
waged, and the life or death of the organism depends upon the 
result of the struggle. Now, if, as is practically certain, the 
leucocytes are initially stimulated by means of chemical sub- 
stances produced by the micro-organisms, such stimulation can 
occur only in accordance with laws similar to those that are 
known to hold in the case of free cells. Recently, Wright and 
Douglas have shown that in the blood serum there is some- 
thing that makes the bacteria more acceptable to the leuco- 
c^es: this substance they have termed generically opsonin 
(o^cDvea, * I cater ’). Its action is to sensitize the bacteria so 
that they more readily stimulate the leucocytes to absorb 
them. The opsonic value of the serum m any specific case 
can be heightened by the injection of suitable substances, 

(6) All living things are further characterized by 
continual change^ physical and chemical, of the 
material composing the body in every part. Cer- 
tain parts are being continually used up, and fresh 
material is brought in and built up into its place. 
This ceaseless internal cycle of supply and waste, 
waste and supply, is designated by the term meta- 
bolism. The living organism is as a flame that, 
fed with oil, preserves its outward form, yet all 
the while the substance by which the flame is fed 
is being decomposed into its constituent elements 
and passes off transformed. Biology, apart from 
Morphology, knows no statics. Nutrition and 
digestion, respiration and circulation, secretion 
and excretion, are various phases of this compre- 
hensive activity. In order to live, the cell must 
absorb nutrient substances which it proceeds to 
elaborate, retaining some portions withm its body, 
and rejecting others. Continually, in the living 
cell, substances of complex molecular, and in that 
measure unstable, structure are being built up 
from substances less complex and more stable, with 
the absorption of energy ; concurrently, other sub- 
stances— food reserves, or the protoplasm itself— 
are being broken down in order to provide the 
energy required. The more intense the life, the 
more comprehensive are those parallel processes of 
construction and destruction. And yet, if parallel, 
they are hardly equal. In the period of youth the 
constructive is in excess of the destructive, and we 
say the organism grows. 

Now, all living things grow in a sense that is not 
predicahle of other objects to which the word may 
be applied. Bor in the saturated solution of salt 
or alum the crystal grows by accretion — particles 
are added on the outside, layer by layer ; living 
things grow by taking up particles of matter in 
between already existing particles at every point — 
interstitial growth. Further, the crystal grows by 
adding to itself particles of the same matter as 
itself—particles that it takes up, already existing, 
out of the fluid around it ; whereas the living thing 
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makes tlie materials of its growth, manufacturing 
particles like itself out of material different from 
itself, which it then uses for growth — by assimila- 
tion, The ciliate protozoon, Paramecium caud., if 
kept in a hay infusion at a definite temperature, 
will grow and reproduce by binary fission at a 
definite rate. This growth and reproduction are 
accomplished at the expense of elements in the 
medium wdaich are transformed into Paramecium ; 
at the same time other substances appear in the 
medium which are the waste from the growth 
process. If we call these last and let a represent 
the material that goes to form new Paramecium, 
then P-ha=nP+h. This growth formula may be 
constructively compared with that of any purely 
chemical equation, with the result that a striking 
difference is noticeable. In the ease of an effective 
chemical reaction between different compounds, the 
result will be found to be of the generad character 
A-fB=:C-i-I);i.e. different substances are found in 
the two terms {e.g. Zn+H2S04=ZnS04+H2). In 
the former equation the fact that P appears on 
either side constitutes a veiled expression of a 
characteristic of life : that it occurs in a greatly 
increased quantity indicates the amount of growth. 
As a matter of fact, however, this formula repre- 
sents but half of what is actually in progress ; for 
at the same time other processes of a contrary or 
destructive character are in operation, and the 
organism is alive only so long as they do not gain 
the ascendancy over the assimilative activities. 

From the work of destruction, which may involve 
the breaking up of complex substances into simpler 
ones, or their combination with oxygen, various 
end products arise, some useful to the organism, 
e,g, bile, others not so useful, or positively harmful, 
as urea, carbon dioxide, and mineral salts. In the 
case of animals the whole of their energy is derived 
from waste ; in plants only a small part is thus 
derived, the rest being obtained from sunlight. The 
metabolic processes that are going on in any higher 
organism, plant or animal, are manifold in the 
extreme, and even in the case of unicellular forms 
our understanding of them is far from complete. 
At the same time the unity of the entire organic 
kingdom is well illustrated in a restricted series of 
fundamental metabolic processes which are common 
to every living creature. 

(a) Every plant and animal respires, t,e. it takes np oxygen 
from its environment, whereby it oxidizes the carbo-hydrates 
and albuminous substances of its own body, producing as final 
products carbon dioxide and water. 

(b) The^ iood materials of all Ii\ing organisms, plant and 
animal alike, are originally prepared from the inorganic world 
through the instrumentality of chloroplasts. Further, while it 
is true that growing plants are able to live on simpler com- 
pounds than animals, yet a study^ of the development of the 
embryo in the seed (also the growing cells in a young stem or 
root) shows it to be without the adult capacity, and dependent 
on manufactured carbo-hydrates, proteids, and fats, as in the 
case of animals. The differences relating to the mode of supply 
m ths case of the two kingdoms are ultimately referable to differ- 
ences in the cell structure. The exaggerated development of 
the vegetable cell-wall prevents the ingestion of solid material. 

(c) In both animal and vegetable kingdoms, characteristic 
corresponding substances make their appearance during meta- 
bolism, such as ptyalin in animals, and diastase in plants. 
These substances are known as ferments or enzymes, and parti- 
cularly in the constructive process, as it occurs in plants and 
animals, they play a very important part. In many cases of 
breaking up of reserves, i»e, in destructive processes, it is also 
found that the cell produces an enzyme for this end. So funda- 
mental is the action of these enzymes that there is a very true, 
but limited sense, in which it may be said that life is a series 
of fermentations. The evidence goes to show that a soluble 
enzj'me is at the basis of every functional activity. Digestion is 
due in part to the action of pepsin which breaks up proteids. 
Respiration is achieved only through the presence of oxidase, 
which seizes the oxygen in the lungs, and hands it over to the 
red corpuscles of the blood. Under certam conditions— com- 
monly greater condensation of the solution— the action of some 
enzymes is reversible, i.e. they can put together again what 
they have taken apart, and there are others that devote them- 
selves solely to this aspect of the matter. What the enzyme is 
in its inner nature is still unknown. It appears to be colloidal, 
and, in several cases, is certainly not proteid ; still, as a rule, in 


elementary structure it is more like a proteid than anything 
else. Possibly it is produced through a partial breakdown of 
the protoplasm. Its activity seems to be bound up ^th the 
pecubanties of its atomic structure rather than with any 
mysteries of ingredients, which are quite simple. The action of 
the enzymes appears, however, in large measure to be a hydro- 
lysis : the substance acted upon is made to take up water and 
then undergo decomposition. 

(d) As the result of these metabolic processes, corresponding 
products are organized in the plant and animal kingdoms, e,g. 
starch in plants and glycogen in animals, oxidases and trypsins 
in both. 

We have spoken of the point of view that likens life to a 
series of fermentations. Investigation into the nature of these 
enzymes proceeds apace, and marvellous success has been 
achieved in the separation of them and the instigation of them 
to work apart from the living environment (e.g. rennet). Never- 
theless it should not be forgotten that this does not in the least 
help our ultimate account of life, because no account of enzyme- 
action, however complete, gives us any clue to the characteristic 
achievement of the cell in co-ordinating and regulating these 
various activities that take place within it. Each enzyme is 
usually able to act in its specific way only upon one definite 
i type of molecular arrangement ; but the cell as an energy trans- 
former is distinguished by the way in which it connects the 
varied complex reactions effected by these enzymes which it 
has itself produced. Accordingly, to consider the cell activity 
as simply the sum of its varied enzyme activity, is to make the 
same mistake as to suppose that an organism is the sum of its 
organs. It is to offer only a partial account of cell life. If 
regard were had only to the action of the enzymes, the inter- 
pretation would be purely katabolic, and there could be no 
account of the building up of compounds with higher chemical 
potential, w^hich is so distinctive a feature of life. The study of 
enzymes is the study of isolated, yet highly selective, activities— 
each enzyme must fit its substratum like lock and key, or the 
reaction does not occur ; hut the characteristic of the hving 
cell is seen in the connecting of one reaction with another, 
anJ m the using of the free energy of one reaction to carry 
on another. The cell directs and co-ordinates the enzymic 
activities, but in the more difficult cases of metabolic change, 
as in the conversion of carbo-hydrates into fats, or of CO 2 and 
HgO into organic compounds, energy is taken up from other 
sources, and this the cell alone can do. * This is the part taken 
up by the living cell, which in one oxidizing action obtains free 
energy, and in an accompanjung reducing action stores this 
energy up, at least in part, in a new synthesized body at a 
higher potential of chemical energy than that from which it 
came. In this process, enzymes may freely be used by the cell, 
but they are co-ordinated and regulated in the process ’ (Moore, 
Recent Advances in Physiology and Biochemistry^ p. 138). All 
this fundamental metahobc activity then is in some way con- 
trolled for the good of the individual, and in this directed con- 
trol we have the distinctive character of life. 

In metabolism there are three great stages which 
may each he characterized by a single word — Ab- 
sorption (of new material) ; Transformation (in the 
interior of the protoplasm) ; leading to Retention 
and Excretion. Protoplasm is found capable of 
absorbing or excreting matter in either a gaseous, 
a fluid, or a solid condition. 

The differences between Metazoa and Metaphyta 
are based on broad lines, physiological rather than 
morphological. From the lOod point of view we 
have seen that all the organic substance in the 
world is ultimately created by plants under the in- 
fluence of sunlight. Animals, so far from creating, 
are continually destroying organic matter and re- 
solving it again into its original components. The 
food of plants exists in a gaseous state in the 
atmosphere, or as salts in solution in water ; it re- 
quires therefore no preparation, and can be directly 
absorbed by the surface of the roots and leaves. 
But the food of animals, being organic matter, is 
usually in a more or less solid condition, which 
necessitates the presence of an internal reservoir 
in which the food can be stored until it is reduced 
to a more or less liquid absorbable condition. That 
is to say, almost all animals require a stomach, 
and in the case of the Protozoa the whole creature 
functions as such for the time being. 

Again, the food of plants is everywhere present. 
Every wind that blows brings food to the leaves : 
rain-water with salts in solution bathes the roots. 
Their food-taking is essentially passive. Animals 
have to seek their food — it does not usually come 
to them. Hence the nature of animal food requires 
that they shall have a definite mouth, a digestive 
tract, organs to carry the body in search 01 food, 
organs to seize it when found, and definite ex- 
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cretory organs to get rid of the waste. Free 
locomotion in the case of plants, apart from the 
Protophyta, is confined temporarily to the male 
cells, and, with the absence of movement, the func- 
tion of sensation is at a minimum. Plants and 
animals thus differ in the nature of their food, yet 
both are dependent on the environment for supply, 
and that food, when elaborated into * the physical 
basis of life ’ by contact with the living body, shows 
little chemical difference as animal or vegetable 
protoplasm. 

(6) All living things exhibit cyclical phases of 
activity known collectively as a life history, in which 
they manifest various degrees of vitality, sometimes 
with accompanying change of form. Every living 
creature, unicellular and multicellular alike, passes 
through a regular cycle of changes mainly deter- 
mined by forces within itself, to which there is 
nothing comparable in the inorganic realm. Refer- 
ence has been made to a period of youth charac- 
terized in both cases by active cell-proliferation ; 
the constructive (anabolic) phase of metabolism 
is then in excess of the destructive (katabolic), 
and the creature grows. This is followed by a 
period of adolescence, in which, although at first 
the two phases practically balance, yet the energy 
of division sooner or later diminishes, and is accom- 
panied by certain morphological changes in the 
cells previous to fertilization — that process whereby 
the energy for division is renewed. This in turn — 
particularly in the case of unicellular forms, when 
fertilization is not effected — is succeeded by the 
period of old age, in which destruction slowly over- 
takes construction, and eventually the organism 
dies. The unicellular organism dies from proto- 
plasmic senile degeneration just as surely as does 
the multicellular form. Now this ‘capacity for 
death’ is in a sense a distinguishing feature of 
living things. In a very real way, moreover, death 
is the servant of life, holding the balance between 
unlimited reproduction and limited feeding area. 
To it is due the circumstance that life is periodic 
in appearance ; the recurrence of the living in- 
dividual is a phenomenon unique in the realm of 
nature. This intermittent character of life is, how- 
ever, seeming only. The death of the individual ■ 
that has reproduced by means of a germ cell divided 
from off its body involves no break in that series of 
continuous cell divisions which thus extends back- 
wards to the dawn of life. 

To this cyclical movement there are apparent exceptions. 
Weismann long ago suggested the immortality of the protozoa, 
hut it is incapable of verification, and experience is against it. 
In some cases of parthenogenesis that procedure is apparently 
strictly followed throughout the specific history, but agam 
there is always, ultimately, death of the individual. In some of 
the higher plants and trees, construction appears to be con- 
tinually in excess of destruction, and the tree may be said to 
grow as long as it lives : nevertheless the individual eventually 
dies, even although, e,g. by grafting, we have perpetuation of 
the race without fertilization. 

Further, we remark that not merely during those 
internal changes of every part which comprise meta- 
bolism, but in those changes of the whole which are 
involved in the conception of its life history, the 
living organism maintains its individuality and 
its integrity. In spite of the constant metabolic 
change, in spite of growth and decay, the living 
organism possesses a more or less constant form 
which serves as the arena in which those changes 
are displayed. We are aware of the persistence 
of a state of dynamic equivalence between the 
organism and its environment which has no parallel 
in the inorganic realm. Continuously it is alive, 
and yet its material identity does not depend 
upon identity of matter. The matter changes, but 
the form remains more or less constant, the in- 
dividuality usually even more so. These forms, 
with their similarities and dissimilarities, serve 
as the basis of classification; Morphology in its 


account of the internal structures that give rise to 
forms is the basis of classification. We may speak 
of life in general, but we never know it except as 
the special phenomena of a particular organism. 
Life clearly has unity or individuality at the core 
of its meaning, and in the scheme of nature, one 
of whose dominant features is a tendency towards 
ever higher individuation, the supreme example is 
found in man, with his characteristic awareness of 
individuality. 

(7) All living things are capable of reproduction. 
Having a definite term of existence, they must 
reproduce themselves ; otherwise the organic king- 
dom would soon pass out of existence. The in- 
dividual dies — life is intermittent in form— not, 
however, before having, in most cases, by a kind 
of discontinuous growth, given rise to forms 
more or less like itself, which in their turn grow 
and reproduce their kind. No non-living thing 
reproduces itself in this way. 

{a) CelUdivision , — The simplest form of repro- 
duction is by cell-division. The need for this arises 
directly out of assimilation. For the dne inter- 
changes (e.y. respiration) between a cell and its 
environment, a certain ratio is necessary between 
surface and bulk. But this ratio is disturbed by 
growth in the case of an organism that retains its 
shape, inasmuch as, while the bulk varies as the 
cube of the diameter, the surface grows but with 
the square. Further, as we have learned, the 
nucleus which is so intimately concerned with 
assimilation, is limited in the area of cytoplasm 
which it affects through the continual intercourse 
between the two. Accordingly the requisite sur- 
face is gained through division of the mass, and 
the mother cell loses her identity in that of the 
two daughter cells. Such reproduction accordingly 
takes the form of discontinuous growth. Growth, 
then, is primarily^ assimilation, secondarily cell- 
division— the multiplication of cells. 

Since 1846 it bas been clearly recognized that new plant cells 
arise only from previously existing cells by the division of a 
mother cell into two daughter cells (Biogenesis) : it was not till 
many years later that enough was known about the genesis of 
i cells in the animal kingdom to overthrow for ever the doctrine 
of spontaneous generation. 

To-day, then, we maintain that the cell has no other mode of 
origin than by division of a pre-existing cell; and knowing some- 
thing of the importance and permanence of the nucleus, we are 
prepared to believe that it plays a leading part m this process 
of multiplication by division. Fifty years ago Eemak very 
naturally thought that division must commence in the very 
centre of the cell and work gradually outwards. Accordingly 
he pictured the process as beginning by division of the nucleolus, 
followed by constriction and division of the nucleus, and com- 
pleted by division of the cell-body and membrane. Now, if we 
do not press the point about the nucleolus, this description 
holds good for several cases of cell-dmsion in both animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. It is termed Direct Division (Amitotic 
Division). 

Such a method of division seems very natural, and, if it were 
conducted with regularity, it would obviously result in a fair 
division of the total mass of nuclear substance. But so delicate 
is the balance of nature that this method is found to be in 
operation with comparative rarity ; nay more, evidence is 
gradually accumulating to show that direct division, which is a 
division of the mass of the nuclear substance without formation 
of chromatic thread or chromosomes, rarely occurs in embryonic 
cells or such as are in the course of rapid multiplication; while, 
on the contrary, it is often characteristic of such cells as are on 
the way towards degeneration, of tumours and various other 
pathological formations. Direct division seems often to be 
associated with highly specialized cells whose nuclei are com- 
monly of unusually large size ; here it has proved again and 
again to be the forerunner of destruction. Germ-cells and 
fundamental tissues do not usually divide by amitoais, although 
certain exceptions only make the whole process more difficult to 
understand. The other method typically known as Indirect 
Division, or Mitosis (/w-tro?, ‘a thread’), is complicated, and in- 
volves the arrangement of the linin and chromatin in a con- 
tinuous thread, the breaking up of this thread into the char- 
acteristic number of chromosomes, their arrangement by the 
aid of the centrosomes on the equator of a spindle formed of 
linin, their exact longitudinal halving, regression towards the 
polar centrosomes, and re-construction as the nuclei of the 
daughter cells that are thus formed as the result of a division of 
the cytoplasm of the mother cell m the region of that same 
equator 

Biologists speak glibly of the separation of the chromosomes 
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by contraction of the spindle fibres, but it is certain that other 
factors, e,g. chemical and physical changes going on in the 
centrosphere and nucleus, must be taken into account before 
any satisfactory explanation of these marvellous phenomena is 
attempted. Possibly the persistent centrosome is the vehicle 
of ferments, which in their activity produce the characteristic 
cell-cU vision phenomena. Further, it is possible that, while only 
the outer fibres attached to the chromosomes contract, the 
central fibres of the spindle actually elongate, and push the 
spindle poles apart : certainly the chromosomes themselves 
play a passive r6Ie at this particular stage. Boveri regards the 
splitting of the chromosomes ‘as an independent vital mani- 
festation, an act of reproduction ' on their part. The splitting 
of the chromosomes is now known to involve the splitting of the 
actual chromatin granules, which possibly alone have the value 
of individuals (inasmuch as in the case of the Protozoa chromo- 
somes are in many instances not formed), and which are found 
in the fashion of granules firstly to allow of their uniform 
growth, and secondly to admit of their precisely equal quantita- 
tive and qualitative division ; for it is the end of mitosis to 
divide every particle of the chromatin of the mother cell equally 
between the daughter nuclei. Further, this splitting seems 
in some cases to take place independently of the centrosome, 
making the relation between the two more doubtful than was 
formerly supposed. 

(b) Fertilization . — Cell division, however, is only 
one aspect of reproduction. With the possible 
exception of a few extremely low organisms, 
there comes a time in the life history of all 
unicellular forms when, after a greater or less 
number of ordinary divisions, it appears as if 
the cells were becoming worn out, were gradually 
shrinking in size after every such division, ana 
showing signs of nuclear degeneration, so that 
a prospect of final extinction looms in the future, 
unless they are able to fuse together in pairs 
with cells of different origin, thus producing 
an elementary organism that becomes the start- 
ing-point for a new series of multiplications by 
division. Accordingly, amongst the Protozoa, the 
life history resolves itself into a cycle, the starting- 
point being furnished by any two cells which, after 
fusion, either separate and aivide, or commence to 
divide as a single organism when fused, and con- 
tinue so to multiply a-sexually, sometimes to the 
number of thousands, till what has been described 
as senile degeneration sets in. At this stage 
union of these cells with others of different origin 
is absolutely necessary for the perpetuation of 
the species. This process of cell union, of which, 
in those instances where the organisms latterly 
separate, the fundamental characteristic is a re- 
ciprocal exchange and fusion of nuclear substance 
—an exchange of experiences —between the uniting 
or conjugating elements, illustrates the simplest 
type of that second aspect of cell reproduction 
which we know as fertilization. 

The number of divisions that may occur before the a-sexual 
cycle of reproduction closes, vanes considerably with different 
species. Maupas in certain classical studies {Archives de 
zoologie expirirmntale, 2nd series, tome vi. pp. 166-273 ; 
Recherches expirimentales sur la Multiplication cUs Infusoires 
dliAs, tome yii. pp. 149-517 ; Le Rajeunissement karyogamique 
ckez les CilUs) shows that in the case of Stylonichia pusU the 
ability to conjugate is reached after 128-130 fissions, that at the 
175th degeneration sets in if conjugation has not been effected, 
and that the creature dies by the 316th fission. In the case of 
Raramecium caudatum, maturity is often reached much sooner, 
and degeneration commences after 170 divisions. Maupas’ 
statements have been subjected to re-examination by experi- 
ment and careful criticism, most particularly by G. Calkins, who 
succeeded in keeping cultures of Paramecium for 742 genera- 
tions, by feeding the infusorians with various kinds of stimu- 
lating food (brain extract, beef, pancreas), and thus tiding them 
over three depression periods corresponding to the need for 
conjugation, and so prolon^g their life without that process. 
Any argument, however, for the immortality of the Protozoa 
based on such artificial experimentation cannot be said to rest 
on a very secure basis. 

In the higher forms of life, instances of partheno- 
genesis apart, we have a similar process — a fusion 
of cells of different origin ; here, however, the 
fusing cells never separate, so that the element of 
exchange drops quite out of sight. The essential 
feature of fertilization is the union of a nucleus of 
paternal origin, with a nucleus of maternal origin, 
to form the primary nucleus of the next generation. 
In multicellular organisms the cells which result 


from the division of the fertilized egg remain asso- 
ciated together, thus forming a complex colony of 
cells, an organic individual, however, of a higher 
order than the Volvox community. In a sense 
this multicellular organism is morphologically 
comparable with the sum of the cells produced by 
a-sexual division from two unicellular ex-conju- 
gates. The cycle closes in the higher forms when 
the sexual cells have become mature, and separate 
from the parent to unite in the process of fertiliza- 
tion, which forms the starting-point for the new 
generation of dividing cells.^ All this, of course, is 
a very complicated process in the case of the verte- 
brates and invertebrates, but in the lower multi- 
cellular Algse it is simple enough. The capacity 
which every cell, e.g, of Pandorina, exhibits of help- 
ing to reproduce the whole multicellular organism 
is not seen when the organism is somewhat more 
highly developed. For in that case the cells of 
the body sooner or later become differentiated into 
two great classes, the members of which Weisniann 
has termed somatic and germ cells respectively. 
The former are of prime importance for the in- 
dividual life, being differentiated into those various 
tissues which collectively form the ‘body.’ The 
germ cells, on the other hand, are of less signi- 
ficance for the individual life, hut in eventually 
giving rise to new creatures are intimately con- 
cerned with the interests of the species. This 
differentiation is already noticeable so far down in 
the animal scale as Volvox globator. Amongst the 
very numerous cells that constitute this colonial 
form some remain vegetative and others are trans- 
formed into reproductive cells. The eggs are large, 
and are fertilized by minute bifiagellate^ male 
spores which are produced in dozens by the division 
or a mother sperm-cell. Indeed, we may consider 
that in the plant world egg- and sperm-cells are 
derived from reproductive cells which initially are 
similar in size, appearance, and origin, but have be- 
come differentiated through develoijing in different 
directions. The evolution can particularly well he 
traced in the group of the Algae. At the same 
time it is right to bear in mind that the distinction, 
even in the case of the higher animals, is only 
relative, since both sets of cells ultimately have a 
common origin in the parent germ-ceil. 

Associated with fertilization in some of these 
higher forms is at least one interesting phenomenon 
complicating the life history. We have seen, e.g, 
in the case of Paramecium, that between two acts 
of conjugation a great deal occurs in the way and 
as the result of cell division. Now, there is an 
analogous state of affairs amongst higher forms. 
Sometimes the individual proceeding from the 
fertilized egg is unable itself to form reproductive 
cells. It can multiply only by means of buds, 
spores, or parthenogenetic eggs. These, or their 
a-sexually produced descendants, become sexually 
mature and produce eggs and sperms. Such a 
cycle is known as an ^teniation of generations. 
It occurs in the life history of some worms, as also 
particularly in the case of some members of the 
Ccelenterata. 

There is, then, a stage in the development of 
every multicellular organism at which the pro- 
genitors of the germ-cdls are apparently alike in 
the two sexes, and for that matter indistinguishable 
from the surrounding somatic cells. Then in the 
course of development follows their differentiation 
from these somatic cells, and eventually a diver- 
gence in themselves corresponding to the different 
functions that they will nave to perform later. 
The female germ-cell, ovum, or egg supplies most 
of the substance for the body of the embryo, and 
stores the food whereby it is nourished. Accord- 
ingly not only is it large, but its cytoplasm is 
laden vrith yolk or food-matter, and it is usually 
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surrounded by one or more membranes for the 
protection of the developing individual. All its 
activities are, therefore, anabolic or constructive 
on the whole ; for the early life of the egg 
consists in the accumulation of cytoplasm and 
the storage of potential energy. On the other 
band, the metabolism of the male germ-cell 
or spermatozoon is destructive or katabolic. 
To the mass of the embryo it contributes 
merely a nucleus, centrosome, and a minimum of 
cytoplasm. Its early life is not spent in the 
accumulation of food material ; it has about it no 
more protoplasm than is sufficient to form the 
typically single flagellum by whose active, rapid 
movements it seeks the ovum. Hence in their 
flnal mature state the ovum and spermatozoon 
have no external similarity. What we find is a 
physiological division of labour between the cells 
which are to join in the act of fertilization, in 
virtue of which one of them becomes active and 
a fertilizer, while the other remains passive and 
capable of being fertilized. In fact, we are forced 
to the conclusion that all the arrangements and 
adaptations connected with sex have the same two- 
fold object, namely, to facilitate the meeting of 
the sexual ceils and to arrange for the nourishment 
and protection of the egg. The organization that 
efiects the one part of the scheme we call male ; 
the organization that carries out the other we 
term female. These relationships are secondary and 
have nothing whatever to do with the process of 
fertilization itself, which consists of the union of 
two equivalent and apparently similar nuclear 
substances derived from different cells. This 
means, in its turn, that the original morphological 
equivalence of the germ-cells (seen, e.^., in the 
Protozoa) is lost ; what is left is an equivalence of 
nuclei. Hence the essential fact of fertilization 
and sexual reproduction comes to be a union of 
equivalent nuclei ; and to this all other processes 
are tributary. Although the cell character of the 
ovum was perhaps recognized by Schwann, yet it is 
not so many years a^o (c. 1878) since the fact that 
the spermatozoon is likewise a cell was universally 
admitted. 

With regard to the growth and origin of the germ-cells, it 
may be stated that both ova and spermatozoa take their rise 
from primordial germ-cells which are at first identical in 
appearance in the two sexes. These identical primordial germ- 
cells in turn arise in the case of sponges, in a jelly-like mesoglcsa 
that separates ectoderm and endoaerm. In the Coelenterata 
they arise in a germinal epithelium which may be either ecto- 
dermal or endodermal, but in the higher groups is mesodermal. 
What exactly determines the subsequent differentiation is not 
yet clearly made out. External conditions play an important, 
a determining part in some instances. Yung, experimenting 
upon tadpoles, found that by increasing the richness of the 
nutrition in which he kept the early undifferentiated (?) forms, 
he could raise the percentage of females. Maupas seemed to 
show with regard to rotifers that a high temperature results 
in the production of males. A truer reading of the facts shows 
that the higher temperature induced greater activity, resulting 
in a speedier exhaustion of the food, and, in consequence, a 
tendency to the production of males. It is doubtful, however, 
how far these experiments correspond to real facts. The decisive 
factor in the determination of sex is still unknown ; indeed, there 
is evidence to show that it probably is determined previous to 
fertilization, which simply in that case provides the egg with 
the necessary stimulus to development. 

The prior history of these pnmordial germ-cells has been 
very carefully investigated by different workers (Hertwig, 
Hacktjr, Boveri). They have been tracked very far back in the 
developing egg, and identified at their earliest appearance. 
In the case of the roundworm Ascarift^ Boveri already recog- 
nizes the progenitor of the germ-cells at the two-cell stage. 
Further, it has been shown that this progenitor of the germ- 
cells differs from the somatic cells, not only in its greater size 
and richness in chromatin of the nucleus, but also in the manner 
of the subsequent distribution of this chromatin. It has been 
observed that only the germ-cells proper receive the sum-total 
of the egg-chromatin handed down from the parent, since the 
germ-cells in the early (5 or 6) divisions cast out a portion of 
fhat substance in the case of one of the daughter cells into the 
surrounding cytoplasm, where it degenerates, so forming somatic 
cells with less chromatin. 

Fertilization w^e can now state to be a process 
by which the energy lost in a continuous cycle of 


divisions is restored by the admixture of living 
matter from another cell. It consequently entails 



Pio. 8.— Fertilized ovum of Ascaris ; male and female germ- 
nuclei, with chromatin at continuous thread stage; the 
centrosomes are separating To the right are the extruded 
polar bodies. (From Walker’s Essentials of Cytology, by 
kind permission of the publishers.) 

the blending of two independent lines of descent. 
But when we ask — What then is the ultimate end 
of fertilization? an answer cannot be given with 
certainty. The mere asking of the question 
involves that introduction of teleological con- 
siderations which is the bane of Science, according 
to some of her foremost exponents ; yet every one 
has attempted his rationale of the phenomenon. 

Fertilization may be, as Maupas and others believe, rejuven- 
escence of the con 3 ugating individuals : in the case of the 
Protozoa it certainly has this effect, for it is always the com- 
mencement of a new senes of divisions— in fact, strictly it 
means the formation of a new individual in protozoon and 
metazoon alike. Further, the usual assumption m the case of 
Paramecium has been that the two ex-con jugates were equally 
stimulated to divide ; but the more recent work of Calkins 
shows that in the majority of cases, * while one individual of 
the original pair is markedly vigorous after conjugation, the 
other one either forms a weak strain or dies off at an early 

S eriod ' (Biol, Bull. vol. xi. p 242). Now, if this is the case, 
i suggests in these apparently isogamous conjugants a hint 
of that differentiation that results in a spermatozoon losing 
its identity m the egg which it has fertilized. Nevertheless, 
experiments have shown that Ciliata can be induced to con- 
tinue dividing long after the usual term has passed, and 
parthenogenetic eggs develop without the stimulus of fertili- 
zation. Weismann sees in it a means of mixing germ-plasms 
whereby variations are produced and multiplied ; these 
variations are the material upon which natural selection is 
supposed to work in the production of new species. This, then, 
is the purpose of fertilization for him. But considerable 
variation has been shown to exist in the case of forms repro- 
ducing by binary fission and by parthenogenesis, contrary to 
the older view, which considered the forms so resulting to bs 
mere duplicates. Consequently it is not permissible for him 
to say more than that fertilization is a source of variation, or 
is accompanied oy it. But it is also possible to regard fertiliza- 
tion, with Darwin, Spencer, Hatschek, and others, as a means 
of checking variations, and so, on the contrary, of keeping the 
species true to the specific type. The offspring of sexual 
reproduction, instead of being more variable than either parent, 
is, 80 to speak, half-way between them, and so departs less 
widely from the mean than either of them. Which of these 
statements represents the truest and most complete interpreta- 
tion of fertilization it is not yet possible to decide. No one 
of them can well be applied universally in face of the groups 
that show no such gametic unions, and those numerous cases 
in which the uniting cells are very closely related. 

Previous to fertilization, a ripening process takes 
place in both ovum and spermatozoon, which is 
usually termed maturation. With this phenomenon 
is intimately connected a reduction in the number 
of the chromosomes to one-half the number charac- 
teristic of the species ; in this way a progressive 
summation of the chromosomes throughout suc- 
ceeding generations is prevented. The procedure is 
very complicated, and still imperfectly understood ; 
but it is probable that, previous to the penultimate 
of the two final divisions by which the definitive 
germ-cells are formed, the peculiar condensation of 
the chromatin thread (synapsis), and its appearance 
ultimately in a number of bodies corresponding to 
half the typical number of chromosomes, really 
represent in each case a conjugation of the 
aternal and maternal chromosomes which have 
itherto remained distinct, followed by a division 
in which these double chromosomes divide longi- 
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tndinally, succeeded in turn by a reducing division 
in which they divide transversely, so bringing the 
number to half that which is characteristic of the 
species, but really also segregating the paternal 
and maternal chromosomes into separate cells. 
Accordingly, the life cycle of the organism is 
after this fashion— conjugation of maternal and 
paternal cells, somatic divisions, and conjugation 
of maternal and paternal chromosomes. 



Fiq. 4. —Later stag-e in fertilization (Ascaris). The membranes 
of the germ-nuclei have disappeared, and the two chromo- 
somes derived from each, four m all, have become attached 
to the spmdle fibres. (From Walker’s Essentials of Cytology^ 
by kind permission of the publishers.) 

^ Boveii has summarized the process of fertiliza- 
tion in the following words: ‘The ripe egg 
possesses all of the organs and qualities necessary 
for division excepting the centrosome, by which 
division is initiated. The spermatozoon, on the 
other hand, is provided with a centrosome, but 
lacks the substance in which this organ of division 
may exert its activity. Through the union of the 
two cells in fertilization, all of the essential organs 
necessary for division are brought together; the 
egg now contains a centrosome which by its own 
division leads the way in the embryonic develop- 
ment^ Ges. Morph Phys., Munich, in. 

. 155). If this were an exact account, we should 
e further warranted in saying that during seg- 
mentation the blastomeres, or earliest cells of the 
embyro, derive their cytoplasm from that of the 
egg, their centrosomes from the spermatozoon, 
and their nuclei, t.e. their chromatin, in equal 
amounts from both germ- cells. In general terms 
the statement is true, but it is doubtful whether 
the actual centrosome of the spermatozoon identi- 
cally persists as the organ around which the 
dividing aster directing the division of the egg 
is formed, or whether it is simply a locus, e.g, of 
enzymes, under whose influence a new centrosome 
is formed in the egg cytoplasm. Further, it has 
been questioned whether the sperm centrosomes 
are actually identical with the segmentation cen- 
trosomes, for there are cases where the former 
seem to disappear for a time, although this 
may be due to variation in staining capacity at 
a critical period. Still the general fact remains, 
that something certainly is introduced into the 
egg by the middle piece of the fertilizing sperm 
vmich either is the original centrosome, or has the 
power to stimulate the formation of one out of 
the egg cytoplasm— something that can divide 
and produce division of the cell-mass independently 
even of fusion of the nuclei, something that is in 
some way directly connected with the correspond- 
ing apparatus of the succeeding division. What it 
is, however, that actually starts the segmentation 
cannot be definitely determined; but it need 
not necessarily be the spermatozoon or even its 
centrosome. Artificially fertilization has been 
induced in sea-urchin eggs by exposing them to 
sea water whose concentration has been increased 
some 50 per cent, by the addition of Na Cl; 
development takes place right up to the larval 
stage (Loeb). Nathansohn has caused the par- 


thenogenetio development of the eggs of a fern 
(Marsilia) by simply keeping them at a sufficiently 
high temperature, thus suggesting that the mechan- 
ism of development is in the egg, and that aU it 
requires is a certain stimulus to set it in motion ; 
such a stimulus in this case is the difference in 
metabolic activity induced bv the high tempera- 
ture. Accordingly we conclude generally that 
while the stimulus to development is normally 
connected with the sperm centrosome, yet this is not 
the only way of supplying the conditions requisite 
to initiate the process. W hile undoubtedly in some 
forms [e,g, the sea-urchin Toxopneustes) a real fusion 
of the sperm- and egg-nuclei takes place, and out 
of the mixed chromatins chromosomes arise, yet in 
other and probably the majority of animals the 
two nuclei simply lie closely side by side, and in 
that position give rise each to its own group of 
chromosomes preparatory to the first division. 
Thus the paternal and maternal chromatin may 
remain distinct and separate in the later stages 
of development, possibly throughout life. Accord- 
ingly the possibility arises that ‘ every cell in the 
body of the child may receive from each parent 
not only half of its chromatin-substance, but one 
half of its chromosomes, as distinct and individual 
descendants of those of the parents ’ (Wilson, op, 
cit, p. 208). 

Every nucleus, then, arising by the segmentation 
of a fertilized egg- ceil contains a double set of 
chromosomes, nuclear substance derived from both 
parents. As a matter of experimental fact, how- 
ever, it has been ascertained in certain instances 
that either set is sufficient for complete develop- 
ment, at least as far as the larval stages. The egg 
may be caused to develop without the presence of 
paternal chromosomes, while, conversely, develop- 
ment has been induced in a sperm-fertilized egg 
from which the maternal nucleus was removed. 
For these and other reasons the chromosomes are 
now regarded as the vehicles of inheritance. 

The question of the individuality of the chromosomes has 
lately received very close attention. From a theoretical point 
of view the denial of their individuality seems to make mitosis 
meaningless. Why this careful and accurate division of the 
chromosomes, if after every such division the substances of 
the different chromosomes are jumbled up in a common mass 
at nuclear re-construction ? The assumption of their stability 
likewise gives us the better explanation of their constant 
number. From the practical side Rabl, so long ago as 1885, 
maintained, as the result of study of mitosis in the epithelial 
cells in the salamander, that the chromosomes do not lose 
their individuality between succeeding divisions, but persist 
in the chromatic reticulum of the resting nucleus. His idea 
was that the reticulum arose as the result of a transformation 
of the chromosomes, which gave off anastomosing branches, 
causing the temporary appearance of a network that was again 
lost as the reticulum contracted at various definite points to 
form the typical number of original chromosomes. Boveri, in 
particular, and others have further shown that, whatever be 
the number of chromosomes entering into the composition of a 
nuclear reticulum, the same number issues from it at a later 
stage, and in very much the same position. This is particularly 
striking in certain abnormal cases of fertilization, where it was 
noticed that the irregular number of chromosomes persisted 
from one cell generation to another, so suggesting that ‘the 
number of chromosomes appearing in a nucleus during mitosis 
is the same as the number of chromosomes from which it was 
originally formed’ (Walker, The Essentials of Cytology, p. 92). 
In certain species the chromosomes can be distinguished during 
the resting stage of the nucleus ; and even if m most cases it 
looks as if the identity of the chromosomes was lost at this 
stage, yet this does not prove, of course, that it is so lost. In 
other species the chromosomes appear to show constant differ- 
ences of size and shape, so tb'^t they may possess 

specific individual characters. ^ iik. , JI ic’ o’-, Herla, and Zo]a 
have shown that, in several cases (Ascam, Cyclovs), not merely 
do the germ-nuclei not fuse, but they give rise to two separate 
yet parallel series of paternal and maternal chromosomes that 
remain perfectly distinct, as far, at any rate (in Ascaris), as the 
twelve-cell stage, and probably throughout life. Indeed, as the 
result of the later researches of Montgomery, we consider that 
in synapsis there is a conjugation of homologous chromosomes 
which are later separated in the reduction division ; as a final 
result we have the separation of whole somatic chromosomes. 
Here then, in general, is an important — if it can be absolutely 
demonstrated — an epoch-makmg discovery. With Harvey’s 
name we associate the discovery 0mm vivum e vivo. To 
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Yirchow we owe the induction Omnis cellula e cellula, Stras- 
burger first clearly established the truth Omnis nucleus e 
nucleo. And with Boveri's name it is just possible that we 
shall have to establish the further truth that there are chromo- 
some generations corresponding to cell generations, that the 
chromosomes of one generation arise endogenously in the 
chromosomes of a previous generationj that growth and 
reproduction, characteristic features of iivmg things, are predi- 
cable of these intracellular units— in short, Omne chromosoma 
e ehromosomate. 

Boveri has further shown experimentally that qualitative 
physiological differences exist amongst the chromosomes; 
complete development is apparently possible only in presence 
of a particular combination of them. This suggests that some 
definite relation exists between individual chromosomes (or 
possibly the chromomeres composing them) and the develop- 
ment of definite characters or groups of characters. What 
interaction takes place during the conjugation of chromosomes 
we do not know. If we assume that the hereditary characters 
are distributed amongst different chromosomes, then their 
segregation is achieved at the reduction division, the results 
are in accordance with the Mendelian view -point (see art. 
Heredity), and the individuality of the chromosomes is fairly 
established. But in any case it is difficult to banish the idea 
of some more or less persistent morphological organization 
corresponding to what we at present roughly include within 
the conception of the chromosomes. 
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Fig, 6. — Cleavage of the ovum of the sea-urchin Toxopneustes 
(x 830). The successive divisions up to the 16-cell stage (H) 
occupy about two hours, i is a section of the embryo of 
three hours, consisting of approximately 128 cells sur- 
rounding a central cavity. (From Wilson’s The Cell^ by 
kind permission of the publishers.) 

As a result of some form of stimulus consequent 
on fertilization, the egg commences to segment. 
These cleavage divisions are similar to what has 
been described in connexion with mitosis, except 
that very early they are accompanied by differ- 
entiation. Differentiation in the higher forms of 
life is expressed in the establishment of tissues and 
later of organs, in connexion with that physiological 
division of labour which usually means so much 
greater capacity for doing work. The more com- 
plex the organic structure, the more detailed is 
this subdivision of labour ; the greater the degree 
of co-ordination and unification of these activities, 
the higher the creature stands, as a general rule, 
in the scale of life. How all the different stages 
have arisen with their genetic continuity is the 
story of evolution, most interesting, if most difficult, 
in the lower grades of life, where, however, modern 
study, of the Protozoa, sheds floods of light 
upon the question. In the course of this difler- 
entiation considerable change is often noticed in 
the functions of organs — what at one stage played 
one particular r6le is found at a later stage to 
function in a different manner. 

Again, the cleavage divisions of the developing 
egg are often effected in planes that show some 


definite relation to the structural axes of the adult 
body. Typically the cells tend rhythmically to 
divide into exactly equal parts, and any new plane 
of division tends to intersect the preceding one 
at right angles. Variations, however, occur not 
merely in the rhythm, but in the quantitative 
character of the divisions, as also in the direction 
of the cleavage planes ; these variations are often 
of regular occurrence. Not merely do the cells 
divide in accordance with the requirements of 
definite mechanical conditions, hut also, and more 
distinctively, with reference to the future cell- 
orientation and structure of the animal : of this 
forward look, as of the unequal division that 
sometimes sets in as early as the first segmenta- 
tion, and in every case appears sooner or later, 
no sufficient account has been ofiered. In fact, 
as Wilson puts it (op. cit, p, 377), *we cannot com- 
prehend the forms of cleavage without reference 
to the end-result.* Study of all purely mechanical 
factors, such as pressure, form, etc., only makes it 
more obvious that the work is subordinated to 
that of some superior controlling law of growth. 

How far the later structure of the developmental 
form is already determined in the structure of the 
egg is one of the root problems of Embryology, 
In many cases a definite relationship appears to 
exist between early blastomeres and the later 
adult areas to which they give rise ; in other cases, 
again, it becomes evident, particularly as the 
result of experiment, that there can be no definite, 
unalterable, pre-localization of parts of the egg. 
In several cases the egg axis is not established 
until after fertilization, and is even then experi- 
mentally alterable. But no general consideration 
holds in any number of cases. Cell-formation 
and localization of areas seem, ultimately, alike 
subordinate to some controlling formative process 
that expresses itself in growth. Development 
takes the form of an orderly correlated progress 
towards a definite end. The egg in each case in a 
remarkably short time evolves into a type about 
which certain general statements can be propheti- 
cally hazarded, but of the inwardness of this 
process no account can yet be given. To speak 
of developmental capacities as being involved in 
the organization of the egg is, perhaps, eflective, 
but not informing; at the most an accurate 
descriptive account of the stages is within our 
power. 

The idea of pre-determination or pre-localization 
of embryonic parts in the fertilized (possibly even 
in the unfertilized) egg cytoplasm has fascinated 
many workers ; not, of course, in the crude sense 
of the early evolutionists, who maintained the 
existence of a pre-formed though invisible embryo, 
or even in some cases a miniature of the adult, 
in the egg, but in the more general sense that 
definite areas, perhaps definite substances, in the 
apparently homogeneous cytoplasm, correspond to 
definite parts which wiU later be built up out of 
them. Segmentation would then simply reveal 
what is already pre-determined. On the other 
hand, the identification of the physical basis of 
hereditary with nuclear material shows that such 
cytoplasmic pre-localization — if it exists — must 
be determined and controlled from the nucleus; 
and the attempt has been made, notably by De 
Vries and Weismann in their respective theories, 
to transfer the assumed germinal localization from 
the cytoplasm to the nucleus. The differentiation 
corresponding to later embryonic regions, which 
is early noticeable in the cytoplasm, is induced 
secondarily through the influence of the ultimate 
nuclear units that migrate into the cytoplasm and 
direct its development. In Weismann's theory, 
development resolves itself into the gradual qualita- 
tive distribution of these units from their massed 
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conditioii in ths early cells, until at last in each, 
cell there is simply left that particular determin- 
ant which controls it. But of these qualitative 
divisions, save in the reduction division in matura- 
tion, there is no evidence whatever ; and facts like 
regeneration, and the ability of a single cell of 
the two- or four-cell stage to reproduce the whole 
embryo (Amphioxus\ although on a reduced scale, 
seem to negative it ; while in the cases where, as 
in the frog, the right cell of the two-cell stage 
appears to contain the material for the right half 
of the body, that cell if isolated can yet in great 
measure supply the deficiency by a peculiar kind 
of regeneration. 

If, then, there be no qualitative distribution of 
the chromatin (idioplasm), if, on the contrary, it he 
equally distributed at every cell division, how is 
difierentiation accomplished? Driesch has sug- 
gested that the answer lies in part in the relation 
of a blastomere to the remainder of the embryo. 

‘ The relative position of a blastomere in the whole 
determines in general what develops from it ; if 
its position be dianged, it gives rise to something 
different ; in other words, its prospective value is 
a function of its position’ (StudieTi, iv. 39). The 
suggestion bears a true relation to what does 
occur in many instances ; but it is evident that 
not merely the position of a blastomere^ to its 
neighbours, but the position of its own constituents 
has to be considered, for Morgan has shown that 
even in the case of the two-cell frog the single 
isolated cell may give rise to a half embryo or to 
a whole embryo of half size, as in Amphioxtis, 
according as the isolated cell is left in its normal 
position, or turned upside down. This seems to 
indicate that all the material for a complete, if 
half-sized, embryo exists in the single cell of the 
two-cell stage, and that at this stage, as in Amphi- 
oxus, the blastomere is not so firmly set that it 
can only develop into the half of the creature that 
normally it would. In fact, embryology discloses 
a whole series of forms in which this equivalence 
of the cells at the early stages is greater or less, 
some easily overcoming the tendency to develop 
only (as normally) into a part, others doing so 
with greater difficulty, and even failing, with the 
result that a monster (defective larva or adult) 
is formed. Accordingly it would seem as if 
primarily the egg cytoplasm is equipotential, in 
the sense that the various regions do not stand 
in any fixed relation to parts which may develop 
out of them, but that sooner or later difierentiation 
of these regions, resulting in a mosaic-like develop- 
ment, does take place from causes that we do not 
understand — sooner, as in the case of the mollusc 
Dentahum^ whose single cells when separated 
cannot completely overcome the tendency to form 
a part and develop into monsters resembling pieces 
of a single embryo (and the same result is achieved 
by artificially cutting ofi' pieces of the egg) ; later, 
as in the case of Amphioxus^ where a cell of the 
two-cell stage or the four-cell stage may develop 
into a complete dwarf adult, either half or quarter 
size. A suggested solution of this phenomenon 
consists in assuming the various protoplasmic 
constituents as arranged in bands or zones (cf. 
Wilson, ScuTicey vol. xxi., No. 530). In Amphioxus 
the first division would separate these symmetri- 
cally and equally. In Dentalium the division may 
be apparently symmetrical but really qualitative, 
so that all of one band or zone passes into one of 
the cells. 

Further, it is difficult to avoid believing that 
difierentiation of a kind, slight perhaps but still 
effective, has not occurred much earlier, even 
previous to fertilization, for the egg has a develop- 
mental history previous to that experience. These 
axial differentiations are probably due to the 


nucleus, and form the scaffolding, as it were, withm 
which the development after fertilization goes on. 
The ability to re-adjust displayed by the isolated 
blastomeres largely depends on the degree to which 
this scaffolding has been effectively reared. 

At the same time it must not be forgotten that 
this ability of the cells of an embryo to reproduce 
the whole organism is confined merely to the 
earliest stages of the developing form. Cells do 
become differentiated, and this seems to imply 
nuclear differentiation of some sort, even if not 
after the manner of qualitative division. It 
is possible that part of the chromatin may be 
cast out of the nucleus, or dissolved, or be trans- 
formed into something else. The former circum- 
stance has been indeed observed by Boveri m 
the early somatic cells of the developing A scans, 
Driesch’s conception of the nucleus as a * storehouse 
of ferments which pass out into the cytoplasm and 
there set up specific activities,’ is at least interest- 
ing. Certain it is that ‘specific protoplasmic 
stuffs’ are distributed to the cells in a definite 
way during division ; and since they have a definite 
arrangement in the egg, to this extent develop- 
ment is mechanical, and the cleavage mosaic is an 
actual mosaic. If it could be shown that initially 
protoplasm contains only a few of these specific 
stuffs, that, as development proceeds, new stuffs 
are progressively formed and distributed, and 
finally that their number decreases and that they 
weaken as difierentiation progresses, we should 
have an interpretation of development that is 
essentially epigenetic — progressive in the sense 
that new additional parts not already there are 
formed ; and in this combination of the two older 
and contrasted view-points of pre-formation and 
epigenesis the truth is probably to be found. 

Finally, we are unable to forget the dominating 
rdle of the environment in all development ; with- 
out its stimuli the inherited organization of the 
living creature would not work itself out. The 
living form is at any moment the^ resultant of 
external stimuli acting upon its inherited organiza- 
tion. This has been experimentally proved time 
and again : a normal development is the response 
to normal conditions. The development is thus 
educed, and it may be modified by the environ- 
ment; but the fundamental character and cause 
of it lie in the inherited organization. The de- 
veloping organism and its environment react the 
one upon the other independently ; yet in virtue of 
its adaptiveness the organism continually sets itself 
free from the control of the environment and proves 
itself the more constant of the two. Separation 
of the two is practically impossible ; we are almost 
compelled to consider the organism and its environ- 
ment as a single system undergoing change. 

In conclusion, we re-affirm that of that marvel- 
lous co-ordinating power which guides development 
rhythmically and orderly to its predestined goal 
we have no explanation. As Wilson puts it, ‘we 
no more know how the organization of the germ- 
cell involves the properties of the adult body than 
we know how the properties of hydrogen and 
oxygen involve those of water’ {op, cit. 433). Of 
the origin of that ‘ co-ordinated fitness, that power 
of active adjustment between internal and external 
relations,’ that capacity of the idioplasm of^ the 
germ-cell to respond to the influence or the environ- 
ment so as to call forth an adaptive variation, we 
are in complete ignorance. This directive control, 
as we already saw, is a distinctive characteristic of 
life. See also artt. Development, Evolution, 
Heredity. 
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BIRTH (Introduction). — In the lowest stages 
of civilization the observances connected with 
pregnancy and child-birth are relatively simple, 
though the germs, and frequently something more 
than germs, are found of ceremonies which undergo 
elaboration as civilization advances. Such rites and 
observances may be considered under six heads ; 

1. The condition of tabu entailed by gestation and birth. 

2. The dangers from evil spirits and from witchcraft. 

3. The attempt to secure an easy delivery. 

4. The attempt to secure good fortune for the child. 

6 and 6 The admission of the child, and the re-admission of 
the parents, into society. 

X. The condition of tabu.— It is rare to find an 
express statement like that made by an experienced 
missionary in reference to the Murray Islands, that 
* the woman was not considered unclean after child- 
birth, nor was any ceremony necessary for her re- 
admission into society’ {JAI xxviii. 11). On the 
other hand, this condition of tabu is sometimes, 
as among many Bantu peoples, emphasized by the 
separation of husband and wife at an early stage 
of the pregnancy. It is continued right into the 
higher civilizations, in which, even at the present 
day, it is perpetuated in various ecclesiastical 
and traditional observances. The husband and 
sometimes all the household are also affected by 
the condition of tabu, according to the well-known 
law of its contagiousness. A condition of tabu is 
conceived of as a material infection communicated 
by contact with the person or with anything used I 
by him, or even by relations of kinship or neigh- I 
bourhood. Women are, during the whole of their 
reproductive life, specially subject to it. From 
the attainment of puberty, at every recurrence of 
menstruation, as well as at every pregnancy and 
parturition, they are under its ban. It is a condi- 
tion associated with the mysterious, the awful, and 
the relations of beings more than human with 
mankind. The processes of generation and repro- 
duction, so mysterious even to us, are in lower 
stages of culture the object of emotions that 
we can hardly understand. Blood, too, is re- 
garded with horror. The slaughter even of an 
enemy is enough to place a man under tabu ; hence 
warriors returning from even a successful raid are 
required to be purified. But of all the blood that 
inspires horror, that which proceeds from the 
female organs of sex is the most effective, perhaps 
because its normal cause is unknown. A men- 
struating woman is set apart ; her touch defiles ; 
her ordinary ministrations to husband and house- 
hold are suspended. It is therefore not wonderful 
that pregnancy and child-birth are conditions of 
tabu, and that others than the woman, especially 
her husband, are involved, 

(a) Couvade, — It would be a mistake, however, 
to suppose that all the prohibitions imposed on 
husband and wife during pregnancy and at child- 
birth have reference to the considerations just 
mentioned. Many of them concern the welfare, 
present and future, of the child. Such, it is now 
well recognized, is the intention of the couvade. 
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Hindu, literary (A. Hillebrandt), p. 649. 

Hindu, popular (W. D. Sutherland), p. 65L 

J ewish {M. Gaster), p. 652. 
duhammadan (S. Lane-Poole), p. 659. 

Parsi (J. J. Modi), p. 660. 

Roman. — See ‘Greek and Roman,’ p. 648. 
Teutonic (E. MoGK), p. 662. 

This custom, which has been in modem times the 
subject of innumerable jests at the expense of the 
savage husbandj is very wide-spread. It is prac- 
tised by a considerable number of peoples in the 
lower culture, but is not strictly a primitive rite. 
A fairly-developed example is given by Sir Everar(i 
im Thurn. Speaking of the native tribes of British 
Guiana, he says : 

* Even before the child is born, the father abstains for a time 
from certain kinds of animal food. The woman works as usual 
up to a few hours before the birth of the child. At last she 
retires alone, or accompanied only by some other women, to 
the forest, where she ties up her hammock ; and then the child 
is born. Then in a few hours—often less than a day— the woman, 
who, like all women living in a very unartificial condition, 
suffers but little, gets up and resumes her ordinary work, . . . 
In any case, no sooner is the child born than the father takes to 
his hammock, and, abstaining from every sort of work, from 
meat and all other food, except weak gruel of cassava meal, 
from smoking, from washing himself, and, above all, from 
touching weapons of any sort, is nursed and cared for by all 
the women of the place. One other re^ilation, mentioned by 
Schomburgk, is certainly quaint : the interesting father may 
not scratch himself with his finger-nails, but be may use for 
this purpose a splinter, specially provided, from the mid-rib of a 
cokerite palm. This continues for many days, and sometimes 
even weeks ’ (im Thurn, Indians of Guiana, p. 217). 

The name couvade as applied to this custom, also 
known as the ‘ man-childbed,’ is traceable to a 
misunderstanding of a phrase used by Rochefort, 
a French writer of the 17th cent., in his Histoire 
Naturelle et Morale des Antilles, But the ‘ man- 
childbed ’ is only one of a large number of observ- 
ances by the husband intended for the protection 
and advantage of the child and of the child’s 
mother. The close relationship between husband 
and wife engenders a mystic sympathy between 
them, so that the acts of the one are reflected in 
the physical condition and success or failure in 
enterprises of the other : each becomes, so long as 
the relationship endures, as it were an outlying 
portion of the other. Thus, when the great 
national hunt, held every year by the Santals of 
Rajmahal, is organized, the master of the hunt 
leaves his wife at home lightly bound and facing 
a bowl of water in the centre of the room. She 
must remain exactly as her husband left her and 
continue to gaze into the bowl until she sees its 
contents turn to blood. If she move or divert her 
gaze before this occurrence, which, of course, always 
takes place, the success of the hunt will be im- 
perilled. Once the change is accomplished, she is 
tree to go about her ordinary avocations ( Bradley - 
Birt, Story of an Indian Upland^ 1905, p. 273). 
Among the tribes about Lake Nyasa, while a 
woman’s husband is absent on a journey, she must 
not anoint her head or wash her face, she must 
neither bathe nor cut her hair, she may hardly wash 
her arms ; her oil- vessel is kept full of oil hung up 
in the house or at her bedside. Any indiscretion 
may not merely mar the husband’s domestic peace, 
but even cause his death (Macdonald, Afncana^ 
1882, i. 80), Conversely, her absent husband will 
eat no salt, lest, if his wife misconduct herself, the 
salt may act as a potent poison {Archivio, xiii. 489). 
A married man of Timor-Laut may not cut his 
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hair, otherwise his wife will speedily die {Riedel, 
Sluik‘ 671 kroesharige r assert , p. 292). 

This mystic sympathy extends to parent and 
child. Many peoples are still at the stage in which 
relationship is not reckoned between father and 
offspring; and it is probable that the purely 
matrilineal reckoning of kinship generally pre- 
ceded that which recognizes the father’s relation- 
ship. The custom of couvade proper does not 
appear to exist among purely matrilineal peoples,* 
for the sufficient reason that they do not recognize 
the tie of kinship on which it depends. As the 
result of inquiries by Prof. Tylor and Mr. Ling 
Roth, it is found in the greatest force among those 
peoples in which matnlineal is in process of transi- 
tion to patrilineal kinship, and its frequency and 
elaboration diminish with the gathering strength 
and prevalence of paternal kinship, although, 
even m the higher civilizations, -where kinship is 
reckoned through both parents, observances linger 
which are based upon the same idea of mystic 
sympathy [JAI xviii. 255 ; xxii. 204). Whether its 
gradual disappearance is due to this idea having 
fallen into the background with the advance in 
civilization has not finally been determined. 
Another cause has been suggested. Bachofen 
(Mutterrecht% 1897, pp. 17, 255) saw in the couvade 
the assertion of the father’s relation to his child, 
the mode hy which he claimed it for his stock 
rather than the mother’s. Prof. Tylor, after hesi- 
tation, gave the great weight of his authority to 
this opinion, which is supported hy some of the 
cases. But it is clear that the guasiA^gdl fiction 
which would be thus created must he founded on 
the pre-existing idea of mystic sympathy and the 
practices connected therewith. When patrilineal 
reckoning became fully established, the stage of 
legal fiction was past. The couvade became un- 
necessary as an assertion of paternity, and there- 
fore womd in time be dropped. (In addition to the 
works cited above, discussions on the couvade wDl 
be found in Tylor, Early Hist, of Mankind % 1878, 
p. 291 ; Hartland, Legend of Perseus^ 1894-96, ii. 
400 ; Crawley, Mystic Bose, 1902, p. 416.) 

(5) Delivery in seclusion, — It follows from the 
condition of tabu imposed on a parturient that 
child-birth must almost always take place in 
seclusion. Among many peoples, where the 
climate permits, the event takes place in the open 
air. The Hereto woman in South Africa is de- 
livered behind her mother’s hut ; and after the 
birth she is placed in a small hut, where she re- 
mains until the navel-string drops from the child 
(Dannert, Zum Bechte der Herero, Berlin, 1906, 
p. 19 ; S, Afr, F, L, Journ, i. 41, ii. 61). In 
British Columbia the Kwakiutl woman is delivered 
out of doors ; the Sk’qomic woman retires to the 
woods, unless it be winter or retirement to the 
woods be for any other reason inconvenient, in 
which case she is delivered behind a screen of reed- 
mats in the general dwelling, which is of con- 
siderable size (Boas, BHt, Ass, Bep,, 1896, p. 573; 
1900, p. 479). ^ A^ong some of the tribes of New 
South Wales it is said that the spot to which the 
parturient withdraws is fixed upon by the eiders 
of the band (Mathews, Ethnol, Notes, Sydney, 1905, 
p. 15). In tropical countries delivery frequently 
takes place in the forest ; in the Babar Archipelago, 
on the seashore (Riedel, p. 354). The Indians of Rio 
de la Plata are delivered on the shore of a lagoon 
or river, where immediately afterwards they wash 
themselves and the infant (Granada, Superst, del 

* The present writer is aware of only one case, that of the 
Arawakof British Guiana (Brett, Jnd. Tnbes of Guiana, 1868, 
p. 101) A reference to Mr. Ling Roth’s table (JAI xxii. 232), 
and to his authority (Codringtqn, Tke Blelanesiayis, 1891), shows 
that m the other alleged case mother-right, though still the 
rule, has begun to give way. More information is desirable 
m the Arawak and their surroundings. 


Bio de la Plata^ Montevideo, 1896, p. 56). Where 
parturition does not take place in the open air, a 
special hut is commonly provided for the purpose. 
In Japan this hut used to he a mere shed without a 
door (Aston, Shinto, p. 113). Where a separ- 
ate dwelling is provided for menstraant women, as 
is often the case, the parturient retires thither to 
be delivered ; the other occupants also being under 
tabu, no barm can he indicted on them by her 
presence. This is the practice, for example, of 
the Kotas of the Nilgiii Hills and other tribes in 
the south of India. In comparatively civilized 
countries like Russia, among the peasants of the 
Government of Smolensk, the woman is placed for 
delivefry in a barn or a hut at a distance from the 
house (U Anthropologie, xiv, 716). The_ Votiak 
woman gives birth in the family dwelling, but 
behind a curtain, for it would be a bad omen for 
any one but the woman in attendance as midwife 
to see the birth (Bev, Trad, Pop, xiii. 254). This 
clearly means that it is not a desire fox privacy 
on the part of the patient that leads to the seclu- 
sion, so much as a ban on the part of the other 
members of the household. 

Where the seclusion cannot he carried out by de- 
livery in the open air away from the community, or 
where by custom or special circumstances delivery 
takes place in the hut usually occupied, the^ tabu 
is none the less strict. In the west of Victoria the 
Australian woman remains in her husband’s wuurn, 
or shelter, but he is requhed to live elsewhere; 
the neighbouring shelters are temporarily deserted, 
and every one is sent away from the vicinity except 
two married women, who stay with her (Dawson, 
AustTn Aborigines, p. 38). Among the Koragars of 
the western coast of India the hut is deserted by 
the other inmates for five days (JAIiv. 375). The 
Visayans of the Philippine Islands remove the 
fishing-nets and the fighting cocks from the house, 
just as when a person is dying there, else they 
would be unlucky [JAFL xix. 209). When a birth 
takes place in the house, the Indians of the Uaupet 
Valley in Brazil take everything out of the house, 
even the pans and pots and bows and arrows, until 
the next day (Wallace, Trav, on the Amazon, p. 345). 
All these objects would be affected by the unclean- 
ness of child-birth if allowed to remain, and pro- 
bably would have to be destroyed, as is done, 
among some of the tribes of New South Wales, with 
every vessel used by the parturient during her 
seclusion (JAI ii. 268). So contagious is the tabu, 
that, if the men do not avoid the neighbourhood of 
the hut, they, it is widely believed, will be un- 
lucky in their own occupations, as in the New 
Hebrides, where the yams they cultivate will he 
spoiled (ABW x. 515). 

(c) Absence of the father at birth,— a rule the 
husband, in common with all other men, is required 
to be absent on the occasion of child-birth. The 
reason of this requirement has been supposed to be 
the condition of tabu under which the parturient 
woman lies— a condition that would be communi- 
cated to every one present. But the explanation 
will not fit the facts everywhere. Thus among 
the Opatas of Mexico a parturient is attended by 
her nearest relatives; but so little is seclusion 
deemed necessary, that men, and even children, 
may be present (Amer, Anthr, [N.S.] vi. 80). 
In the Loyalty Islands, again, the act of birth is 
a spectacle that everybody — men, women, and 
children— flocks to enjoy, except the husband, who 
alone must he absent. During the whole of the 
woman’s subsequent seclusion, which lasts until the 
child is big enough to crawl, her husband never 
pays her a visit, though he occasionally sends her 
food [JAI xix. 503). He is under a special ban. 
On the other hand, some tribes require the husband 
to be present and act as midwife, while ail other 
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men must kee;p away. This is the custom of some 
of the wild tribes in the Malay Peninsula (Skeat 
and Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay Penin- 
sula, 1906, ii. 20, 22, 25). Among the Yaroinga of 
Queensland the parturient is attended by an old 
woman as midwife, but the husband is at liberty 
to be present and witness the process of delivery, 
contrary to the practice of the neighbouring Kal- 
kadoon, who allow only a very old man or two 
to be present (Roth, EthnoL Studies, pp. 182, 183). 
The active assistance of the husband is expected 
in the Andaman Islands {JAI xii. 86) and the 
Babar Archipelago (Riedel, op, cit, 354), as well 
as among the Basques (ZE xxxL VerhandL 292) ; 
while among the Bontoc Igorot of Luzon he is at 
least present (Jenka, EthnoL Survey, Philippine 
Islands, i. 59). In the Marquesas Islands he is 
not only at hand, but must have conjugal rela- 
tions with his wife almost immediately after the 
birth when she goes to bathe [VAnthrop, vii. 546). 

Moreover, presence at the birth is not necessary 
to render the husband unclean, or, in other words, 
to place him in the condition of tabu. He is 
already subjected to it by the mere fact of his 
relationship to the partuiient. In many cases his 
uncleanness is expressly affirmed ; in others it is 
to be inferred from some of the tabus by which he 
is bound, and which are not to be explained by 
mystic sympathy with the newborn child. Indeed, 
the tabu extends more or less to the whole house- 
hold, or sometimes even to the whole community. 
The Kafirs of South Africa seem to regard all the 
members of the kraal as unclean, for they ‘eat 
medicine,’ as on the occasion of a death (Leslie, 
Among the Zulus, p. 197). The Sulkas of New 
Pomerania are similarly affected; and not only 
the men, but their weapons and the cuttings of 
plants they are about to put in the ground, require 
to be purified {A A [N.F.] i. 209). To the same 
origin we may probably attribute the stories, 
framed as they now stand at a period when the 
custom was no longer understood, of the famous 
couvade of the Ulstermen, when all the male 
population was annually laid up as a penalty for an 
act of cruelty to a woman about to be delivered. 

Without dogmatizing on the matter, an alterna- 
tive conjecture may be hazarded that the husband’s 
enforced absence is to be regarded as a relic of 
earlier social conditions, when the wife dwelt at 
her mother’s house, and descent was counted only 
through women. In such a case the identity of 
the father of the child would be of small import- 
ance, and might even be unknown, and the occur- 
rence would be one in which he had small concern. 
The conjecture is supported by the frequent, if not 
ordinary, presence and assistance of the parturient 
woman’s mother when alive and within reach. 
This might be supposed to be merely natural, were 
it not that the large divergences of custom and 
feeling between the lower culture and our own 
hinder any cautious anthropologist from laying 
down a general rule as to what is natural and 
what is not. It is further supported by the custom 
of sundry African and Indian peoples, whereby a 
woman, particularly at her first confinement, re- 
turns to her maternal home, and is there delivered 
and remains in seclusion for a ritual period, apart 
from her husband and un visited by him. Among 
one of these peoples at least (the Basuto) the first 
child belongs to, and remains with, the mother’s 
parents [FL xv. 250). 

{d) Tabu of the child, — The condition of tabu 
thus affecting father and mother extends, it 
need not be said, to the newborn child. It is 
unclean, and must be cleansed by a rite of puri- 
fication which assumes various forms among 
different peoples; and this purification, as in 
Christian baptism (g.-y.), is the rite of introduction 


to, and incorporation in, the community. Some- 
times father, mother, and child are all purified 
together in one and the same rite. Among certain 
Indians in the north-west of Brazil both parents 
and child remain in seclusion for five days. The 
parents neither work nor wash, and their diet is 
strictly limited. Any transgression of these rules 
will be injurious to the child. At the end of the 
five days the husband’s father gives them permis- 
sion to bathe and resume their ordinary food, and 
a common bath by the young parents and their 
little one brings to a close the period of seclusion. 
It may be noted in reference to what has been said 
above, that though the father shares the mother’s 
seclusion and abstinence, all men are expressly 
stated to be absent at parturition {Globus, xc. 351). 
The Swahili of East Africa, who are nominally 
Muhammadan, have a similar rite for putting an 
end to the forty days’ seclusion and dieting of the 
mother. At tne end of that period she and the 
father are required to resume cohabitation. After 
the first occasion of cohabitation, the father, mother, 
and child bathe one after the other in the same 
water. This ceremony is called Kurinja Miko, 
‘diet-breaking,’ and it is held necessary for the 
child’s health. Ordinary life is then resumed [ZE 
xxxi. 61). It was perhaps some rite incidental to 
the tabu and purification of the infant among the 
ancient Trausi of Thrace which was misunderstood 
by Herodotus (v. 4) when he described the kinsmen 
as sitting round the child and lamenting the ills to 
which it was heir. ^ That the Trausi, in opposition 
to the general sentiment and practice of mankind, 
were pessimistic philosophers of the type implied 
by the historian is hardly credible. 

2. Dangers attendant on child-birth. —That very 
serious dangers, however, attend the entrance upon 
human existence is widely, if not universally, be- 
lieved. These dangers (which can be but briefly 
alluded to here) affect the mother as well as the 
child, and in some cases the father also. They 
arise from two sources— evil spirits and witch- 
craft. Against them a pregnant woman provides 
by means of ceremonies (often with the co-opera- 
tion of priests and shamans), abstinence, and 
amulets. Ceremonies and amulets are also used 
for the protection of the newborn child. In 
Christian countries baptism is of ail protective 
ceremonies the most effectual. It is probably due 
as much to the belief that the devil and other evil 
spirits have special powers for inflicting physical 
evil on an unbaptized child, and often for snatching 
it away, as to the theological doctrine of original 
sin, that baptism has been hastened so eagerly and 
widely. At Gossensass in the Tirol the devil is 
believed to have power over both mother and babe. 
Until the one is churched and the other christened, 
something may befall them. They must not be 
left in the house alone ; and the nurse in attend- 
ance must not sleep, but pray without ceasing. It 
would be useless to make the sign of the cioss by 
-way of prophylactic over the child before it is 
baptized, for it is not yet a Christian, and the 
mother is no longer a real Christian until she 
is churched, for she has been despoiled of her 
Christianity by the child in the act of birth [ZVK 
vi, 309). By many peoples one of the kinds of 
spirit most to be dreaded on these occasions is that 
of a woman who has died in childbed. Special 
ceremonies are performed over the corpse of such a 
woman to prevent her returning for mischief (cf. 
PR ii. 269-274). To evil spirits are ascribed diffi- 
culty of parturition, the death of the parturient or 
of the child, the infliction of disease on the child, 
the carrying off of a child or its exchange (see 
Changelings). Witchcraft is often practised by 
means of the evil eye [q.v,). Where the exclu- 
sion of all strangers, as such, is rigid, the reason, 



espress or implied, very often, if not always, is 
the danger from this source. For the same 
reason precautions are observed, as in Macedonia 
(Abbott, Maced, FolJcl. p. 123), in summoning the 
midwife. On the island of Kythnos, in the Greek 
Archipelago, all the mirrors are covered during 
labour, no one is allowed to enter the birth- 
chamber after sundown, and, during the first three 
nights, to turn away the evU eye and conciliate 
the Fates, all the^ mother’s trinkets (such as ear- 
rings, brooches, rings, and so forth) are laid out 
on the bed with a pot of jam (Hauttecoeur, FolJcl. 
Kythnos, 7). On the island of Karpathos the 
child is washed and swaddled in public, and no 
one is allowed to enter or leave the house until 
this ceremony is over and the priest has blessed 
the babe (Bent, Macmillan! s Mag,, July 1886, 
p. 201). ^ But witchcraft may also be practised by 
ceremonies, as in Ovid’s account of the birth of 
Hercules retarded by Lucina sitting before the 
door muttering charms, her knees pressed together, 
and her fingers interlocked about them, until the 
yellow-haired Gaianthis, one of Alcmene’s at- 
tendants, induced her by a false report of her 
mistress* delivery to spring up in surprise, and 
thus undo the spell (Metam. ix. 295). Difficult 
delivery may also be caused by the acts, even un- 
intentional, of the husband. Among the fisher- folk 
of Lower Brittany delivery is harder when the 
husband is away at sea following his occupation of 
fisherman (S 6 billot, FolJcl, des Picheurs, p. 3). 

3 . Attempt to^ obtain easy delivery.— Against 
the agony thus inflicted and the disasters which 
may ensue, various countervailing means are em- 
ployed. It is not an unreasonable conjecture that 
this is the reason why delivery is often required 
among savage and bar oarous peoples to be efected 
in the open air. Probably not merely the con- 
venience of washing but the sympathetic influence 
of the free waves causes the seashore to be selected 
in some of the Moluccas as the proper place for 
parturition. In the Philippines the husband strips 
stark naked, and stands on guard either inside the 
house or on the roof, flourishing his sword inces- 
santly to drive away the evil spirits until the child 
is born. The recitation of charms is common. 
Offerings and prayers are made to benevolent gods 
and spirits, wherever the development of religious 
belief sanctions them ; and these are sometimes 
combined with a banning of the malevolent spirits. 
Thus, among the Chin^aw of Upper Burma sacri- 
fices are offered to the house-spirit, and ceremonies 
are performed to drive away the Jungle- and 
the swawn or munla, the gnoat of a woman who 
has died in child-birth {Internat, Arch, xvi., Suppl. 
69). In extreme cases obscene performances take 
place by a band of young men in the presence of 
the patient, when it is believed that the evil 
^irits for very shame take to flight (Stoll, 
Grcschlechtslehm^ p. 681) ; though it may be doubted 
whether the original intention of the ceremony 
was not rather to overcome sterility and steri- 
lizing influence by the exhibition of generative 
acts. A common spell against difficult labour is 
the opening of all doors and cupboards, the un- 
tying of all knots, the loosening of garments, or 
even stripping by all present. The Arunta hus- 
band in Central Australia, though not present at 
the birth, ^ takes ofl' all his personal adornments, 
and empties his wallet of knick-knacks on the 
ground ; and his hair-girdle is taken to the woman 
and tied tightly round her body just under her 
breast, apparently with the object of driving out 
the child. If this be ineffectual, the husband walks 
slowly up and down, quite unadorned, in front of 
the women’s camp, where his wife lies about fifty 
yards away, wdth a view to inducing the child to 
ioUow him (Spencer-Gillen*', p. 466). In Malta a 


specimen of the dried flower known as the Rose 
of Jericho is procured and put into water in the 
parturient’s chamber. It is believed that when it 
opens the child will be born. Analogous to this 
piece of sympathetic magic is the custom in the 
Mark of Brandenburg of boiling peas to bring 
about the birth (ZVK i. 183) ; in Karpathos the 
patient holds an olive branch in her hand. 
Then, again, care must be taken to avoid doing 
certain acts in the house. Nobody, for instance, 
in Bavaria may step over a broom—a prohibition 
current also in India. Nor, by a widely-diffused 
superstition, may anything be lent out of the 
house ; especially fire must not be given, for fear 
of witchcraft. Adultery among many peoples is 
held to he a cause retarding delivery. In cases 
of difficult labour the unhappy woman is closely 
questioned and made to confess. It is believed 
Hiat, until she does so, the child cannot be born. 
In Europe various saints are invoked to aid de- 
livery. They are often successors of pagan 
divinities; or rather they are pagan divinities 
under the thin disguise of a slight change of name. 
In continental and insular Greece, for example, 
St. Eieutherios has taken the place of the goddess 
Eileithyia. 

Amulets are intended to provide against dangers 
to the mother both before and after delivery, and 
also to the child. They are hung on the person 
of the mother and on that of the child, or about 
the house, either inside or out ; or they are laid or 
hung in or upon the bed of the lying-in woman, 
or the cradle of the child. When a population 
has passed into the age of metals, metallic objects 
are field to he of special value as amulets. But 
such various objects as parts of sundry animals 
and plants, stones of remarkable shape or rarity, 
egg-shells, bread, besoms, salt, pitch, the husband’s 
clothes, mirrors, crosses, consecrated girdles, 
magical or sacred texts, Bibles — anything, in short, 
that may be supposed, though for reasons often 
obscure to us, to cause difficulty or he repugnant 
to malignant spirits or evil influences— are em- 
loyed; and they avail not only for assisting 
elivery hut for protecting the mother and babe 
during the perilous time preceding and following 
birth. The use of fire and lights is mmost universal. 
The rule that, where a mouier and new-born child 
are lying, fire and light must never he allowed to 

§ 0 out, is equally binding in the Highlands of 
cotland, in Korea, and in Basutoland; it was 
observed by the ancient Romans ; and the sacred 
books of the Parsis enjoin it as a religious duty ; 
for the evil powers hate and fear nothing so much 
as fire and light. 

^ Attempt to secure good fortune for the child. 
—The child’s future must he divined and provided 
for.^ Before birth, means are frequently taken to 
divine the sex of the infant, or even to ensure the 
sex desired. There are lucky and unlucky times 
for birth. The qualities and fate of a child bom 
on one day of the week or of the month difler from 
those of a child born on another day— a supersti- 
tion not quite extinct in England, In Greece the 
three Fates are believed to visit the child three 
days after birth, at midnight, and decide its 
destiny— another relic of pagan belief. To wel- 
come and propitiate them a feast is provided. 
In Karpathos the ceremony is very elaborate. 
The child is placed, stark naked, on a pile of its 
father’s clothes in the wooden howl from which 
the family eat on feast-days. This stands in the 
middle of the room, and around it seven jars con- 
taining honey. In every one stands a long candle 
specially made for the occasion. The priest 
blesses the candles, and they are named after 
various saints. They are then lighted, and the 
extinction of one of them is awaited in silence. 
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The first to go out indicates the saint who is to 
be the child’s protector. In the evening, guests 
assemble round the bowl to eat from it a con- 
fection of flour, water, honey, and butter. When 
they disperse, the bowl is again filled with the 
same mixture and left all night for the enjoy- 
ment of the Fates, who are invoked to come and 
bless the child (Bent, loo, cit, p. 203). The child’s 
destiny is supposed to be written by the Fates 
on its nose or forehead, and any little mark or 
abrasion of the skin is called Hhe fating of the 
Fates’ (r6 fjLolpojjuLa tQp MoipQv), But they never 
spin the lot of a wholly happy life (Kodd, Customs 
and Lore of Modern Greece, 1892, p. 111). Else- 
where, ceremonies are performed to ascertain the 
child’s fate and to provide, according to its sex, 
that it shall grow up with all the qualities necessary 
for its after-life. First, however, where exposure 
of children or infanticide is practised, a decision 
must be taken whether it is to live or die. Where 
the lineage is reckoned through the father, the 
child’s life is usually in his hands, as among the 
ancient Romans and Scandinavians. In other cases 
the mother often decides, and herself puts the child 
to death. If the mother die in child-birth, savage 
peoples as a rule bury the child with her, on ac- 
count of the difficulty in rearing it ; or sometiines 
because they fear that she will not rest without it. 

Afterbirth, etc. — A point of great importance is 
the disposal of the afterbirth and navel-cord, and 
of the caul when there is one. The Swahili inter 
the placenta on the spot where the delivery took 
place, in order that the child, through a mystic 
power, even after it has grown up, may feel itself 
continually drawn to its parents’ house. The cord 
is worn round the child’s neck for some years, and 
afterwards is buried in the same place. By this 
proceeding it is believed that the child’s growth is 
promoted (ZE xxxi. 62). The Australian natives 
on the Pennefather River in Queensland hold that 
part of the cho4 (‘vital principle/ ‘soul’) of the 
child remains in the afterbirth. The latter, as 
soon as it comes away from the mother, is buried in 
the sand, and a number of twigs are stuck in the 
ground to mark the place, and bound together at 
the top in a conical form. It is believed that 
Aniea — a supernatural being whose business is the 
making of babies out of mud and their insertion 
in the womb — recognizes the spot, takes out the 
cho4, carries it to one of his haxmts, and keeps it 
for years, until it is wanted for the completion of 
another baby. When he has formed a baby, he 
puts into it, if a boy, a portion of the father’s 
cho4, or, if a girl, a portion of the father’s sister’s 
choda He takes an opportunity of secretly placing 
the baby, thus completed, in the womb of the mother 
for whom it is intended (Roth, Bull, North Queens- 
land Ethnog, v. 68). The Toba-bataks call the 
placenta the younger brother of the child. They 
hold that every man has seven souls. One of 
these abides with the placenta, which is buried, 
but can leave it to warn the child to whom it 
belongs, or, if he be acting rightly, to encourage 
h im and thus play the part of conscience. The 
Javanese believe that the souls of their forefathers 
are housed in crocodiles. In the interior of the 
island, after the birth of a child, the women 
are accustomed to take the placenta, surrounded 
with fruits and flowers, and lighted by little 
lamps, in the dusk of the evening to the river, 
and commit it to the waters as a gift for the 
crocodiles, or rather by way of dedication to 
the forefathers whose souls inhabit them (Kruyt, 
Animisme in den Ind, Arohipel, pp. 25, 189). In 
Europe, on the other hand, what is most dreaded 
is that the afterbirth and cord should be eaten by 
an animal, or exposed to the evil offices of fairies 
or sorcerers. In Spain, for example, if the least 


part of the placenta were ea&en by an animal, the 
infant would be possessed of all the bad qualities of 
the animal in question (Sdbillot, Faganisme, p. 30) ; 
for the placenta and cord are regarded as being an 
essential part of the child. Moved by the same 
belief, the Kwakiutl of British Columbia take 
precisely the opposite course of exposing a boy’s 
placenta where it will be eaten by ravens : he 'will 
then have the gift of foreseeing the future. The 
same tribe bury a girl’s placenta at high-water 
mark, in order that she may grow up an expert 
clam-digger (Boas, Eep, Brit. Ass., 1896, p. 574). 
The Swahili practice, already mentioned, of wear- 
ing the cord is wide-spread. Even in Europe the 
cord is preserved and often worn as a talisman, or 
given to the child at different crises of life to suck. 

The custom of planting a tree at a birth is 
common among sedentary nations. Such a tree 
is regarded as having a mystic relationship with 
the child. It is an index of the child’s condition 
and fate : it grows, prospers, and decays with the 
child. Very often the placenta and cord are buried 
beneath it, as in countries so far apart as Hew 
Zealand and Old Calabar. In Pomerania the 
afterbirth is buried at the foot of a young tree. 
The Hupa of California split a small Douglas 
spruce, place the umbilical cord in the opening, and 
tie the tree together again. ‘ The fate of the tree 
is watched, and the future of the child is judged 
accordingly’ (Goddard, Life and Culture of the 
Hupa, p. 52), Elsewhere, as in the Moluccas, 
the afterbirth is hidden in a tree. If we are not 
always told that the tree is in these various ways 
united with the child’s fate, we may suspect that 
very generally a mystic connexion with the child 
is established. 

Similar superstitions attach to the caul. A 
child born with a caul is endowed with extra- 
ordinary powers. Among the Negroes of the West 
Indies and North America, and among the Dutch, 
he can see ghosts. In England it is believed that 
he cannot be drowned, perhaps because (as the 
Icelanders believe) the caul contains the child’s 
guardian spirit {fylgid) or a part of its soul. The 
Icelandic midwife therefore is careful not to injure 
the caul. She buries it beneath the threshold over 
which the mother has to pass (Grimm, Teut. Myth., 
1880-88, ii. 874). It is probable that this proceeding 
is adopted in order that in the event of the child’s 
death the soul may re-enter the mother and so 
the child maybe born again— a belief frequently 
implicit, and sometimes more than implicit, in the 
like burial of dead and still-born babes. However 
that may be, the caul is everywhere prized. In 
many places it is sewed up in a bag and hung 
round the child’s neck, or preserved elsewhere. 
In Kdnigsberg it is carried to baptism with the 
child (Ploss, Kind, i. 13). It is also regarded as 
a talisman valuable in itself, and is sold and 
bought as a preservative against shipwreck and 
for other luck-bringing purposes. In England, a 
century ago, or even less, advertisements of such 
objects for sale were not very rare in the news- 
papers. 

5. Admission of the child into the community.— 
The moment comes at length when the most 
imperious tabus relating to the child are put an 
end to and the child is introduced into the com- 
munity. He cannot, as a rule, become a full- 
fledged member of the community until he has, 
years later, passed through the puberty ceremonies j 
but he may be recognized as a portion, however 
imperfect, of the family or clan on emerging from 
the seclusion which follows his birth. The cere- 
mony of reception and that of release from tabu 
(or purification) are, as already pointed out, the 
same. The giving of a name in many cases forms 
part of it, though the name so given is not neces- 
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Barily that which the child will bear throughout 
life. These three objects are effected in Christi- 
anity by baptism ; and there can be little doubt 
that Christianity has in infant baptism taken up 
and modified, to suit its own teaching, certain pre- 
existing ideas and rites (see Baptism). 

(a) Visit of friends.'-'PrioT to the ceremony of 
reception, however, the relatives, and especially 
the female friends of the mother, despite her tabu, 
often pay her a formal visit to offer their con- 
gratulations and inspect the baby. It is an occa- 
sion for rejoicing, on which the visitors either bring 
or receive presents. It is not, however, with- 
out danger for mother or child. The evil eye is 
particularly dreaded, and the guests are expected 
to put themselves above suspicion by their expres- 
sions and conduct. They must, as is usual at other 
times for this purpose, either salute the child in 
the name of God, or speak of it as a nasty, ugly 
little thing, or use some such offensive expression. 
This is the only way open to them of praising it : 
direct praise is dangerous. A very common rite is 
to spit on it — a rite known equally well in Eastern 
Uganda and in Western Ireland, indeed, through- 
out Europe (see Evil Eye, Saliva). In Austria, 
visitors are sprinkled with holy water. Among 
some peoples the neighbouring children are invited 
to see the child, and take part in a ceremony, and 
are feasted — a custom practised by the Continental 
Jews, the Watubela Manders, the ancient natives 
of Mexico, and others. It is perhaps a rite of 
sympathetic magic. 

(6) Recognition hy the father, — Formal recogni- 
tion of the child as his by the husband is among 
various peoples a preliminary to the actual recep- 
tion into the community, though it is sometimes 
combined with that ceremony. Occasionally it is 
preceded by a test of legitimacy, as among the 
Baganda {JAI xxxii. 31), where the rite is per- 
formed not by the husband, but by his father, 
Eecognition is effected in various ways. The 
Santal father murmurs the name of his ancestral 
deity, and puts his hand on the child’s head 
(Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal^ p. 203). The 
Fijian father makes a gift of food [JAf xiv. 23). 
Among the ancient Norse the child was laid on 
the earth when bom, and not lifted up until the 
father gave permission. This permission decided 
the child’s fate, for otherwise it would have been 
exposed or put to death ; but doubtless it involved 
also an acknowledgment of paternity. Eecognition 
by the father involves reception into the immediate 
kin. Among the Amaxosa a feast is given on the 
occasion ; the father goes to the kraal and chooses a 
cow from whose tail he pulls a tuft of hair and hands 
it to the mother. She fastens it round the child’s 
neck. N eith er the cow nor any of her posterity may 
be sold or disposed of in any way to strangers ; but 
if the child be a girl, they are handed over with 
her on her marriage (Fritsch, Eingeb. Sud-Afr, 
p. 108). Among the ancient Welsh it would seem 
that there was no binding recognition by the 
father until the mother had first taken a solemn 
oath upon the altar and the relics that he and 
none other was the father. If the father then did 
not deny the child by an equally solemn ceremony 
within a year and a day, he could not afterwards 
deny him. The mode of reception into the kin 
was by a kiss ; for a kiss, says the code of Gwynedd, 
is a sign of affinity. If the father were dead, the 
ceremony was performed by the chief of the 
kindred with six of the best men of the kindred ; 
if there were no chief of the kindred, then by 
twenty-one of the best men of the kindred ; and 
once performed it was conclusive (Am, Laws of 
TFales, Venedotian Code, ii. 31). 

(c) Presentation to the god , — Sometimes the 
child is presented to the divinity. The Chingpaw 


of Upper Burma formally announce the birth to 
the house-spirit, and place the infant under its 
protection (Internat, Arch, xvi., Suppl. 60). In 
Mexico the Tarahumara mother on the fourth day 
after delivery goes to bathe, and lays the child 
down naked and exposed to the sun for an ho^, 
that Father Sun may see and know his new chOd 
(Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico^ i. 273). The Wichita 
present the child to the moon, praying for its 
growth and other blessings (Dorsey, Myth. Wichita, 
pp. 11, 19, 29). A somewhat similar ceremony is 
performed by the Eonga mother in South Africa ; 
but, since the Baronga do not worship the moon, 
the words used are rather an incantation than a 
prayer ; ‘ Grow, grow, grow ; there is thy moon ! ’ 
(Junod, Baronga, p. 17). Among the Basuto, in the 
second month after birth, the child is made to 
look at the moon, which is called his wife if a boy, 
or her playmate if a girl (Bull, Soc, Neuchat, G^og, 
ix. 121). On the island of Kythnos, if the child 
suffers from any complaint, it is presented to the new 
moon with the prayer : ' 0 new moon, I shall be 
very grateful if thou wilt cure my child’ (Hautte- 
cceur, 9). In direct contrast to these practices is 
the Albanian forbidding of children to look at the 
moon. The Euahlayi of New South Wales also 
forbid them to look at the full moon. Among the 
Hupa of California a curious method of presenta- 
tion to the divinities is practised. Parturition 
takes place in the house set apart for women in a 
state of tabu. The first ten days are a period of 
great danger to the child ; and they are spent in 
rites to ward off the evil spirits. At the end of 
the period a little of the child’s hair is cut off and 
put in the fire. ‘ It was thought that the divinities 
on smelling the burning hair became cognizant for 
the first time of the child’s existence.’ The cere- 
monies culminating in the burning of the hair are 
thus, it would seem, not merely intended to ward 
off evil spirits ; we are justified in thinking that 
they are ceremonies of purification. After they are 
over, the mother and child leave the parturition- 
house, though the mother is under tabu for some 
time longer (Goddard, Hupa, Berkeley, Cal. 
1903-4, p. 61. The author states elsewhere that 
the mother remains in the parturition-house for a 
longer period [p. 18]). 

(d) Ceremonies of admission, — The community 
into which the child in lower stages of ^ civilization 
is more or less formally introduced is primarily 
that of the Mn ; and, wherever ancestor-worship 
or the cult of a divinity in the more accurate 
acceptation of that term is practised, reception 
into the community and presentation to the 
divinity are, as a rule, only two aspects of the 
same ceremony. Thus, among the Chukchi, on 
the fifth day after birth the mother and child are 
drawn in a sledge round the tent, sunwise, to the 
place of sacrifice. The reindeer employed to draw 
the sledge is then slaughtered; the mother and 
child, at least two other members of the family, 
the sacred amulets, and the three central poles of 
the tent-frame are painted with the blood. The 
mother then proceeds to divine which of the 
deceased relatives has returned; and, on this 
being ascertained, the name of the relative in 
question is imposed upon the child by acclamation 
of the people present (Jesup Exped, vii. 511). The 
painting with blood of the sacrificed reindeer has 
placed the mother and child under the protection 
of the divinities, and has also united them with 
the kin represented by those members who have 
been painted and by the other persons present. 
And this is completed by the identification of the 
ancestor who has returned in the person of the 
child. The Herero of German South-West Africa 
perform an elaborate ceremony when the mother 
is released from her seclusion. She takes the 
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child to the sacred fire, which hums on the hearth 
in the open air at the eastern side of the hut where 
the chief of the werft lives. She is sprinkled with 
water by the chiefs eldest unmarried daughter, 
whose duty it is to keep the fire always burning. 
She seats herself on the outspread hide of an ox, 
and the chief spurts a mouthful of water over her 
and the child, afterwards addressing his ancestors : 

^ To you is a child born in your village ; may this 
[village] never come to an end ! * Then he rubs 
mother and child with fat and water, taking the 
child upon his knees in doing so. He takes the 
child in his arms, and, touching its forehead with 
his own, he gives it a name. The other men 
present repeat this action on the child, uttering 
the name already given by the chief of the werft 
or the father, or, if they please, each^ving a 
new name (;S^. Afr. F, L. Journ, ii. 66). Here both 
the mother and child are purified, and the child is 
presented to the ancestral spirits and received into I 
the kin. Where, as, for instance, among the ' 
ancient Mexicans, the worship of gods had been 
evolved, the ceremony took place at the temple. 
There the child was presented to the god, and 
there it received the gifts which were a recogni- 
tion of its membership of the kin (Payne, Hist, of 
New World, 1899, ii. 479). Among the Santals of 
Bengal the child is admitted into the family by a 
secret rite which includes the recognition by the 
father of his paternity. Admission into the clan is 
more public; it takes place three days after the 
birth of a girl, or five days after the birth of 
a boy. The child’s head is shaven. The clans- 
men stand round and sip water mingled with 
a bitter vegetable juice. The father solemnly 
names the child, and the midwife thereupon 
sprinkles rice-water over each of the visitors, 
pronouncing, as she does so, the child’s name. 
The family, which up to this moment has been 
nnclean, is hy the ceremony re-admitted with the 
newborn babe into the clan, and the kinsmen on 
both sides sit down to huge earthen pitchers of 
beer previously provided. Admission into the 
wider circle of the race takes place some four or 
five years later. It consists in marking the child’s 
right arm with the spots indicating his Santal 
nationality, and the drinking of beer by the friends 
of the family, who, irre^ective of clan, have been 
invited (Hunter, Mural MengaP, 1897, p. 203). The 
bestowal of a name among the Kayans and Kenyahs 
of Borneo is accompanied with great formalities. 
It is the starting-point of the child’s life in its 
social aspects ; before it is named, the child would 
not be enumerated as one of the family, and would 
not be mourned for any more than if it had been 
still-bom — it is, in fact, non-existent (Furness, 
Born. Head-hunters, p. 18). 

(e) Admission in the higher religions: baptism. 
— In the higher religions, as in Muhammadanism 
and Christianity, the dedication of the child to 
God effects its entrance into a wider society than 
that of the kin, and the importance of the ecclesi- 
astical rite tends to efface its social meaning. The 
ecclesiastical rite insists on the relation between 
the child and the Deity, and the effect on the child 
as a social being falls into the background. But 
outside the ecclesiastical rite the occasion is often 
made one of social interest. The Swahili, a Bantu 
people of East Africa, have accepted Islam, which 
they practise diluted with much of the ancient 
paganism. Forty days after its birth, all friends of 
the house assemble for the baptism of the child. 
The whole night is occupied with ritual readings 
from a sacred book, repeated after the reader by 
all present. At four o^ clock in the morning (the 
hour when the Prophet was born) the actual 
baptism and naming take place. The celebration 
is then closed with a feast {ZB xxxi. 67), 
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Throughout Europe the most curious ceremonies 
and superstitions attend the baptism of a child. 
The utmost importance is attached to the choice 
of godparents, for the child inherits their qualities. 
They must therefore be morally and physically in 
a state of purity and without any bodily defect. 
In the Sollinger Wald, for example, they must 
take care to rinse their mouths with water before 
going to the ceremony, and abstain from spirituous 
liquors until it is over {Am Ur quell, ii. 198). In 
Provence, if one of them were one-eyed, a stam- 
merer, bandy-legged, or a hunchback, the child 
would be afflicted in the same way (B^renger- 
Fdraud, Trad, de la Provence, p. 171). The invita- 
tion to become godparents is frequently of the 
most formal and deferential character, by special 
messenger or the father in person, or else by letter. 
It is sometimes, as in the south-west of France, 
given before the birth. This is a practical necessity 
where baptism follows speedily on birth. The 
number of godparents varies : in one German 
family as many as twenty-three are recorded on 
one occasion — a luxury m which only wealth 
could indulge. The child’s future depends on the 
conduct and even the dress of the godparents. 
On the way to the church they must not look 
round, or stand about, or perform any bodily 
needs. Their thoughts must not wander during 
the ceremony. Above all, they must make no 
mistake in repeating the Creed ; nor must the 
clergyman stutter or make a mistake in the ser- 
vice. On the way back from church the same 
care is necessary; but now they are expected to 
give alms, especially to children. There are also 
rules as to the manner in which the children are 
held at the font, as to the order in which they 
are to be presented if more than one child be 
baptized on the same day, and so forth, on which 
much of the child’s luck depends. The parents 
themselves do not attend the baptism. They are 
(at least the mother is) still under the ban, being 
as yet unchurched. But where this is the case, 
their occupations during the absence of the little 
one do not affect it any the less. The Esthonian 
father runs rapidly round the church during the 
service, that his child may be endowed with 
ffeetness of foot (Grimm, Tent. Myth. iv. 1845). The 
mother, in some parts of Germany, must read her 
Bible and hymn-book, that the child may be able 
to learn easily. Elsewhere she has to perform 
nine kinds of work, that the child may be active. 
The child’s conduct at the font, too, is much 
regarded. If it cries, in most parts of England the 
devil has gone out of it. But this is not the 
universal belief. In Auvergne, if it does not cry, 
it will be good ; at Li^^e, if it cries, it will become 
a bad character. At Marseilles, to cry is a sign 
of a good constitution ; but it is also the sign of 
an arbitrary and choleric temper. In Germany, 
the child who cries will not live to grow old ; m 
Portugal and elsewhere, on the other hand, the 
child who does not cry will hardly live. On 
leaving and returning to the house a special ritual 
has frequently to be followed. Among the Masurs 
about Gilgenburg the midwife carries out the chUd, 
stepping over an axe on which three glowing 
charcoal brands are laid : this is held to be the 
best preservative against everything evil. A piece 
of steel is elsewhere among the same people packed 
in the child’s swaddling clothes, or laid from time 
to time upon its eyes. The midwife says three 
times as she goes : ‘ I take away a heathen and 
bring you back a Christian’ (Toppen, AbergL aus 
Masuren\ 1867, p. 81) — a sentimentof very common 
provenance. The child, on returning, is carried 
thrice round the table. These and other cere- 
monies, too numerous to be detailed here, in- 
tended to affect the child’s after-life, are found 
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ia some form or other all over Europe. ^ When 
they are at an end, the feast begins, sometimes in 
the inn, sometimes in the parental dwelling, at 
which the child is now (^nalified to he, and fre- 
q^nently is, present. The godparents, the clergy- 
man and sacrist, and the midwife are joined by the 
relatives and neighbours. Christening cakes are 
everywhere a special feature of the meal. The god- 
parents must taste of every dish, in order that 
the child may speedily learn to eat and may thrive 
accordingly. The occasion is one for merriment, 
games, practical jokes, and dancing. It need not 
be said that the godparents are expected to present 
gifts to the child and to the midwife. So far^ as i 
the child is concerned, that is only the beginning 
of their duties. He will expect gifts and help 
from them whenever in the course of his life he 
needs them. In some places, as in the Tyrol, the 
godparents of the first child of a family fulfil the 
same office for the subsequent children ; it would 
he an insult to them to ask any others. In Greece 
the unbaptized child ia called dralcos, or dragon. 

It is not yet a fellow-Christian. The epithet, 
moreover, is probably deemed to have an influ- 
ence on its future development by promoting its 
strength. At baptism the priest and godparents 
dance round the font. In Karpathos, on its 
return home the mother meets the little pro- 
cession on the threshold with a ploughshare, the 
hollow of which is filled with embers. She waves 
this before the child to secure for it strength and 
skill in agriculture. The child is then solemnly 
delivered by the godfather into her hands, no 
longer a draJcos hut a Christian ; and sweets and 
raki conclude the rites (Bent, loc. cit. p. 204). 

The christening feast is the analogue of the 
merry-making which very generally in the lower 
culture follows a birth. Thus is celebrated the 
accession of a new member to the community. 
Children are the greatest asset of people ; they 
are a pledge of its continuance ; and in a barbarous 
society they are often a source of wealth rather 
than a drain and an encumbrance. The ideas of 
barbarism persist in the peasant classes of Europe, 
among whom the various and complicated cere- 
monies roughly enumerated above are observed. 
The actual rite of reception into the community 
has taken an ecclesiastical form, that of baptism ; 
and round it these other ceremonies cluster. 
They present, it is true, the appearance of re- 
garding only the child. But this is delusive. It 
is to the interest of the entire community that the 
new member should grow up well-conducted, strong, 
and prosperous. The auguries, the omens, the 
provision for securing the child’s future luck, are 
an index of the importance which the community, 
first in the narrower sense of the family, and in a 
less degree, hut still really in the wider sense of 
the village and neighbourhood, feels to attach to 
the morS and mental qualities and the material 
prosperity of the neophyte. 

6. Re-admission of the parents into the com- 
munity.-— The tabu of the mother is in the lowest 
stages of civilization often comparatively light. 
Among the Arunta of Central Australia the 
mother leaves her husband’s camp and goes to 
that of the unmarried girls, where she is delivered; 
and there she remains for three or four weeks. 
She then resumes her ordinary life, so far as 
appears, without any special ceremony of purifica- 
tion. When among the XJaupes of Bram birth 
takes place in the hut, everything, as we have 
already seen, is taken out of the house until the 
next day. The mother then washes herself and 
her child in the river, and returns to her hut, 
where she remains without doing any work for four 
or five days {Wallace, Trav. Amazon, 1853, p. 345). 
She is perhaps not yet completely pure, but the 


traveller’s account does not enable us to say 
whether any further ceremony is performed. In 
the west oi India the hut in which a Koragar 
mother is delivered is deserted by the other 
inmates for five days. On the sixth day the 
mother and child are restored to purity by a tepid 
bath, and the child is named. Rice and vegetables 
are presented to the mother ; several coco-nuts are 
split, and given, one half to her, the other half to 
her husband {JAI iv. 376). When the mother ia 
returning to ordinary life, in some of the tribes of 
New South Wales part of her hair is^ burnt ofl : 
this is doubtless a ceremony of purification {J AI li- 
268). The Maori have two alternative ceremonies 
to deliver the mother and child from tapu and 
make them noa (common). The one^ consists in 
the cooking on new fire (made by friction) of fern- 
root, which is waved over the child and brought 
into contact with it, and then oflered to the atua 
(gods or ancestral spirits). In the other, mother 
and child are sprinkled with water by means of a 
branch, food is oflered to the atua, and the branch 
is planted in the ground ; if it grows, the child will 
become a warrior (JAI xix, 98). 

Much more complex rites, elsewhere repeated, 
are required to restore the new mother to purity. 
The Hopi mother must not see the sun or put 
on her moccasins until the fifth day. She then 
bathes her head and her baby’s with amole, and 
is at liberty to go out of doors and to resume 
the charge of household affairs. She is not, how- 
ever, fully cleansed. She cannot yet eat meat or 
salt, and may drink only warm water or juniper- 
tea. The bathing must be repeated on the tenth 
and fifteenth days. On the twentieth day a much 
more elaborate rite takes place, including a vapour- 
bath administered to the mother, usually by her 
husband’s mother or sister. The house is thor- 
oughly cleansed. The child is formally bathed 
and rubbed with corn-meal, named, and presented 
by the mother to the sun at the moment it rises 
above the horizon. In the house a feast is pre- 
pared, and presents are made to the guests in 
return for those which the mother has received 
from them during her confinement (Journ, Am, 
Ethn, and Arch, ii. 165). Here it will he observed 
that the unbroken series of ceremonies culminating 
on the twentieth day effects the restoration of the 
mother to purity, and at the same time the puri- 
fication and naming of the child. Mother and 
child are thus admitted together into the com- 
munity. In some cases, as we have already 
observed (§ l (d)), father, mother, and child are 
simultaneously thus purified and admitted. 

But while it may he possible in many stages of 
society for a mother to remain for a length of time 
under the ban, this would he very inconvenient, 
not to say impossible, for the father, upon whom 
lies the duty of providing for the wants of his 
family. As a rule, therefore, his tabu is light and 
easily got rid of, while that of the mother may 
extend over a lengthened period and he only 
progressively removed. Suckling often goes on 
for a lengthened period— two, three, or even four 
years. Among many peoples the mother is in 
some degree unclean until the child is weaned : 
she may not eat certain food or have matrimonial 
relations with her husband. This rule is general, 
for example, among the Bantu and negro tribes of 
Africa, and is the excuse given for the polygyny 
so largely practised by those peoples. The same 
rule applies to the Sakalava of Madagascar ; but 
it is said that, although the Southern Sakalava 
woman is tabu at this time to her husband, she may 
admit to her bed any other man, subject to a 
fine payable to the husband if he discover the 
infidelity (van Gennep, Tdbou et ToUmisme, 1904, 

p. 168). 
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The tabu on the mother is practised also in 
Europe. The rule is very general that she must 
not go outside her home until she goes to be 
churched. Before that ceremony she is distinctly 
regarded as impure. Special precautions must be 
taken to drive away the powers of evil. She must 
eat apart ; she must not work ; she must not enter 
another house lest she bring ill-luck. When she 
goes to be churched (usually on the fortieth day), 
she steps over a hatchet or a knife fixed in the 
threshold of the house; a flaming brand or a 
packet of salt is thrown after her. On her return 
a feast is provided to celebrate her re-entry into 
ordinary life. In Karpathos the mother takes her 
child and a jug’ of water to church. The water is 
blessed after the churching ceremony. She then I 
visits her neighbours, sprinkling water from the 
jug at each house, ‘ that your jugs may not break.’ 
As she crosses the threshold she puts the handle 
of the door-key into her mouth, ‘to make the 
plates as strong as the iron of the key’ (Bent, 
loc. cit p, 205). Newly fortified and cleansed iDy the 
rites she has undergone, she is no longer tabu, a 
centre of infection, but, with her child in her arms, 
a fountain of beneficent and in particular of pro- 
lific influence ; and the interpretations of her pro- 
ceedings just quoted must not he taken literally. 

The foregoing general account of the rites and 
superstitions connected with birth is, of course, 
the merest sketch. But it is believed that it will 
suffice to give a notion of the meaning of, at all 
events, the most important and wide-spread cus- 
toms, and of the ideas attached to them. See also 
Baptism, Changelings, Charms and Amulets, 
Divination, Evil Eye, Family, Infanticide, 
Names, Purification, Tabu, Twins. 

LiTBEATtrRB,— The best general accounts of birth customs and 
superstitions are to be found in Das Kind in Branch und Sitte 
der VoUcefi by H. Floss, 2nd ed., 2 vols., Leipzig, 1884, and Das 
Weib in der Natur- und Volkerhunde, by the same author, Srd 
ed., edited by Max Bartels, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1891, and subsequent 
editions. For the customs and superstitions of particular 
peoples, reference may be made to the various works cited above, 
and to others too numerous to mention here. In this, as in other 
departments of anthropology, there is now a lar^^e accumula- 
tion of materials in monographs, works of scientific explorers 
and missionaries, the Journals of anthropological (including 
folklore) and geographical societies, and the publications of 
American and European museums and universities, and of the 
Bureau of Ethnology at Washii^on. 

E. Sidney Hartland. 

BIRTH (Assyro-Babylonian).— With the As- 
syro - Babylonians, as with other nationalities, 
especially the Semites, the birth of a child was 
an event of importance, and all the more so if 
the newborn haupened to be a male. It is true 
that records of births are rare, hut the atten- 
tion paid to such events may be judged from the 
reference to the ‘geometrical number’ in Plato’s 
EepuUic, viii. 646 B-D.* Even the ideal city, 
it is there stated, will come to decay, the cause 
thereof not being in the city itself, but from 
without. This degeneration was brought about 
by wrong or inopportune marriages and births. 
Plato then constructs a ‘geometrical number’ 
out of the elements which express the shortest 
period of gestation in man (216 days), the num- 
ber in question being 12,960,000, which he calls 
‘the lord of better and worse births.’ The con- 
nexion of 216 with 12,960,000 is rather compli- 
cated, but the former may he obtained by cubing 
3, 4, and 5, and adding together the results. 
These numbers are also the elements of the 
Bab. sexagesimal unit (60), which, multiplied 
three times by itself, produces the ‘ geometrical 
number’ referred to. As that high number, and 
numerous others connected with it, are found in 
the Assyr.-Bab. mathematical texts, there would 

* See HOprecht's excellent exposition of the connexion of 
Plato's and Pythagoras’ numbers in The Babylonian Expedition 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 1893 ff., vol. xx. pL 1, p. 29 ff. 


seem to be no doubt that both that and the idea 
connected with it originated with the older of 
the nations which have handed down to us the 
tablets. It is natural that parents should desire 
to have fine and health offspring, but, in addition 
to this, the Assjrro-Babylonians seem to have 
sought the improvement of the race by trying to 
arrange that births should take place at the proper 
time — with them, the periods when the moon had 
reached certain positions, either in its phases or 
in its course, probably the former. The numbers 
expressing these positions are contained in the 
British Museum fragment 80-7-19, 273, and are 
all fractions of the ‘geometrical number.’ They 
show the progress of the phases of the moon, cul- 
minating on the 15th (the moon’s ‘Sabbath’^), 
and decreasing afterwards.! 

Naturally, there is at present much doubt as 
to how these numbers were used in deciding the 
times for propitious births, but certain celestial 
forecasts referring to the moon will give an idea 
of the method employed. Thus, if on the 16th 
of the month Tammuz an eclipse of the moon, 
or on the 16th of Chislev an eclipse of the sun, 
take place, pregnant women, it is said, will not 
have their offspring prosper (a variant has ‘ their 
offspring will fall’).! This is the day after the 
moon was regarded as reaching its maximum 
fullness ; and as that date would be an unexpected 
time for an eclipse, it seems to have been regarded 
as an evil omen. Independently, however, of the 
lunar numbers and dates influencing births, the 
moon was supposed to affect the offspring in other 
ways ; for, when a halo surrounded our satellite, 
women, it was believed, would bring forth male 
children. Also, if the star Lugala or Sarru, ‘ the 
king’ (Beguhts, Merodach), stood in its place, 
women would likewise bring forth male offspring.! 

Notmthstanding the moon’s importance in its 
influence over births, it seems to have been less 
regarded than Istar or Venus, and that goddess 
less than Zer-panltum, the spouse of Merodach, 
as is indicated by the name Eru^a, ‘conception,’ 
or the like, which she bore. It is on this account 
that, in the bi-lingual legend of the Creation, she 
appears under the name of Aruru, as the one 
who formed, with Merodach, the creator of all 
things, the seed of mankind. H Among the names 
of Istar-Zer-panltum bearing on this subject were 
Ama-du-hat^ummv, jpMt hurlci^ ‘ the mother who 
openeth the loins ’ ; Nagar-iaga, ‘ the framer of the 
fetus’ ; SasurUy ‘ the goddess of the fetus’ ; JSfin- 
‘the lady of the womb’; Nin-zizna—hUit 
binti, ‘the lady of birth (?)’ ; Nin dim^ ‘the lady 
of procreation^; Ani, ATna, Marm^ and Mami,h 
all, apparently, meaning ‘mother.’ It will thus 
be seen that the Assyr.-Bab. name of Zer-panitum 
(for Zer-banitum, ‘ seed-creatress ’), which she bore 
(often transformed by Assyriologists into Sar- 
panitum^ ‘the bright one’), is more than justi- 
fied. 

In addition to his spouse, however, Merodach 
himself appears as a deity of generation, or god 
of birth — ^whether by reflexion, as it were, of his 
spouse Zer-panltum, or because he was regarded 
as ‘ begetter of the gods,’ is uncertain ; though the 
theory of reflected power is possibly the right one, 
since Merodach was the creator of the gods only 
because identified with them— an identification 
due to the theory by which, after the rise of 
Babylon (the city of which he was patron), the 

* See PSBA^ 1904, p. 66. 

t See April 1909, p. 637, footnote. 

I X See WAI iii. 60. 28 (a) ; and for the same day of the 6th 
month, 114 (&). The same omen is given for the 20th of Tishrl 
in 57 (a). 

§ Pinches, TextSy pi. 2, K 178, lines 6-6. 

li JRAS, 1891, p. 395, line 21. See also pp. 897, 399, 400 405, 

^ PSBA, vol. xxxL, 1909, p. 21 and pi 3; cf. Cuneiform 
Texts from Bab. Tablets, xxv. pi. 30, K. 2109, lines 9-12. 
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other gods, including the older ones, became merely 
his manifestations. The name which he bore in 
this connexion was Tntn/ which is rendered 
mHUid ildn% 7nMdi& tldni, * begetter of the gods, 
renewer of the gods.’t 

Children being naturally desired., it is not to be 
wondered at that a letter should exist congratulat- 
ing a woman that she was likely to become a 
mother. In this text Arad-B§l writes to Epirtum, 
whom he calls his sister, t ‘ My heart hath rejoiced 
that thou art enceinte (Uhhua ilqi (?) M tdri),^% 
Notwithstanding this natural desire, however, the 
Babylonians believed in the existence of certain 
stones and plants, of which they presumably made 
use, which furthered or prevented not only love, 
but also conception and bearing— diaw In, dhan Id 
iri, ‘ stone of conception, stone of non -conception ’ ; 
dban dladif dhan la dlddi^ * stone of bearing, stone 
of not-bearing ’ ; §ammi iri, iammi Id Sri, ‘ plant 
of conception, iant of non-conception ’ ; Sammi 
dlddi, §ammi la dladi, * plant of bearing, plant of 
not-bearing/ H The ‘ plant of bearing ’ is referred 
to in the Etana-legend, in which the hero says 
to the sun-god Samas : ‘Give me then the herb 
of bearing — show me then the herb of bearing ! 
Bring forth my offspring and shape for me a name.’ 
Whether this implies that a glance at the plant 
was sufficient is uncertain ; in all probability a 
potion was made from the herb which one or 
both of the prospective parents had to drink. The 
sun-god tells Etana how to acquire the plant, and 
he goes and asks the eagle, which is one of the 
personages in the legend. It was probably in 
search of this plant that Etana, on the eagle’s 
back, mounted up to heaven, and apparently 
appealed to the goddess Istar ; but the mutilation 
of the record deprives us of the sequel. IT 
References to birth-rites in the Assyr.-Bab. in- 
scriptions are rare, but there is every probability 
that the present material will be greatly augmented 
by the discovery of further stores of inscribed 
tablets. In the account of the birth and exposure 
of the infant Sargon of Agad6 by his mother, there 
is no reference to any ceremonies or incantations 
which she may have made on his behalf. In all 
probability, however, the mother of a newly-born 
infant was regarded as being incapable of initiat- 
ing any prayers or ceremonies herself, and another 
erson, possibly a priest, would seem to have 
een employed to perform the duty. The British 
Museum fragment K 879 has apparently part of 
a prayer, or incantation, recited on behalf of a 
pregnant woman and her prospective offspring ; 

* The woman . . . , 

Her binding, which is before thy divinity, may it be relieved ; 

; safely may she bring forth— 

May she bring forth, and may she live ; may what is there 
prosper. 

Into the presence of thy divinity safely may she go, 

Safeily may she bring forth, and] may she perform thy 
service.' 

Th^ fragment, which has neither beginning nor 
end, is bi-lingual, having been used by the Sumero- 
Akkadians as well as by the Semitic Babylonians. 

A rather remarkable reference to creation and 
birth occurs in the 4th column of the legend of 

*The word for ‘brin^ forth,* ‘beget,* in Sumero- Akkadian, 
was utUf of which Tutu is evidently a reduplicate form. 

t In what way Merodach was regarded as the renewer of the 
go^ 18 uncertain ; the phrase may refer simply to the * captive- 
g>dB, who had been Tiamat’s helpers in the fight with her. 
He is said to have visited them in prison and comforted them, 
apparently with the promise of ultimate release. 

f Probably a term of affection for a beloved wife, as in Heb. 
(cf. Ca 49 11 ‘bride'), etc. 

§ Campbell Thompson, Late Balylonian Letters. 1906, No. 40. 
The text 18 not certain in some places. 

j Texts from Babylonian TdbletSt xvi., plates 26 

and 81. See also pL 36 ; Sami sinniSti Id dladi, * the plant of a 
woman who is not to bear’ ; and pi. 27 : Sam muS Sa-tur (or, 
T ® serpent of conception,’ or * of the fetus.* 

‘ und Epen ’ (Assyr. Bibliothek, vol. vi.). 

n. insTT 


Atarpi, or, as Jensen'*^ reads the name, Atar-hasis 
(the ChaidaBan Noah, if this be correct). Apparently 
the mother-goddess, Mah or Mami (Zer-panitum, 
the spouse of Merodach), after uttering her incan- 
tation, threw down clay, and detached therefrom 
14 pieces, laying 7 to the right and 7 to the left, 
placing a brick or tile between. Then, seemingly, 
she called out, ‘Women, husbands !’ There were 
7 and 7 fetus (representatives of future living 
things) — 7 were made male, and 7 female — fate 
formed (each) fetus. ‘ Forms of human beings Mami 
shaped them.’ In the house of the undelivered 
woman about to bear, a brick was to be placed for 
7 days, for the protectress (?) of the house, Mah, 
the spouse Mami. They (apparently the fetus) 
were to become swarms (?), and there was to be joy 
in the house of the undelivered woman. When 
the woman about to bear brought forth, the 
mother of the child was expected to withhold (?) 
(her)self. Two mutilated lines follow containing 
the words ziJcaru, ‘male,’ and elli-. , , probably 
part of illitu (-ti, 4a), ‘ pure,’ suggesting that she 
was to keep from men, and purify herself. This 
text being exceedingly difficult, there is much 
therein which is doubtful, but the words which 
are certain make it a valuable contribution to the 
subject of the ritual attending births in Babylonia. 
It is not implied in this inscription that images of 
children were made when the birth of a child was 
expected, but the brick, which is referred to, was 
probably regarded as sufficient. It would seem 
to have typified the building up of the house or 
family. 

Tablets of late date show that the hour of birth 
was carefully noted, and celestial observations were 
made for the purpose of casting the horoscope, if 
the child was a male ; and, probably, other cere- 
monies followed. If a conclusion may be drawn 
from the tablet K 1285, it would seem that, at 
least in the case of the children of people of note, 
certain ceremonies took place in the temple of 
Istar, and also, perhaps, at the fanes of other 
deities ; 

‘Young wast thou, ASSur-bani-apli, whom I (Neho) left unto 
the Queen of Nineveh : 

A suckling wast thou, A§5ur-bani-apli, whom I satisfied on 
the lap of the Queen of Nineveh ; 

The fullness of the teats which are placed in thy mouth, 
twain thou suckest, twain thou pressest to thy face,’ t 

The expression, ‘Queen of Nineveh,’ has the 
determinative for divinity before it, showing that 
the personage intended is none other than Istar, 
the patron of that city. The third line of the 
extract has the verbs in the present tense, prob- 
ably to give the phrase greater vividness. 

Naturally certain days of the month, and prob- 
ably certain months of the year, were regarded 
as especially lucky for births. At the time of 
the dynasty of Babylon (about 2000 years B.O.), 
such names as ‘ the son of the 20th day ’ (Mdr-Hmi- 
isrd) are met with ; and from a student’s exercise- 
tablet of late date, we learn that the 20th was 
the festival of the sun-god, not because, according 
to the Calendar in the British Museum, J eclipses 
could then take place (the days quoted are the 20th 
of Sivan, the 20th of Tishri, and the 20th of 
Chislev, the common expression, antalu tlu SamaS, 
‘eclipse of the sun,’ being used), but probably 
because, after the eclipse, the sun was regarded as 
shining victoriously. UMda (Elulda-Elulmus), 
‘he of the month Elul,’ and fehetda, ‘he of the 
month Tebet,’ are also found ; but though this, 
to all appearance, records the month of the 

'Mythen und Epen,* p. 287; notes thereon, pp. 

64o-64o. 

tS. A. Strong in the Transactions of the 9th InUrna 
Orientalists, London, 1893, vol. ii. pp. 203. 
205, 206. (His translation differs somewhat from the above, 
but not on essential points.) 

t J. vol V. plates 48 and 49 
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bearer's birth, it is doubtful whether any lucky 
omen was attached thereto. 

As may be gathered from the reference to fate 
forming each fetus, the Babylonians seem to have 
believed that the sexes were foreordained by the 
gods, who were the * makers of fate.' A disturbing 
element probably existed in the influence of 
Tiamat, the spirit of confusion, and on this account 
they believed also that there was nothing abso- 
lutely constant in nature, and that the species 
could change, so that a woman, or a sheep, might 
bring forth a lion, etc., and infants might have 
parts of the body like those of animals, such as 
the eye of a boar, the ear of a lion, etc. To all 
these departures from the normal, omens were 
attached; and in all probability they were re- 
garded as being sent by the gods for the informa- 
tion or the warning of men. The following will 
give some idea of the nature of these forecasts : 

‘ If a womain has brought forth, and ther© is tho car of a lion, 
there will be a powerful king in the land. 

If a woman has brought forth, and its right ear does not 
exist, the life of the prince will be lon^.'' , 

If a woman has brought forth, and its right ear is small, the 
house of the man will be destroyed. ^ . i. ^ • 

If a woman has brought forth, and from the first his head is 
filled with grey hairs, the life of the prince will be long,^ 

If a woman has brought forth 2,malea, there wiU be hardship 
in the land, etc. 

If a woman has brought forth twins for the second time, 
that country wiU be destroyed. 

If a cow has brought forth 3, and (they are) 2 male ana 1 
female, hardship of a year — the harvest will not prosper 't 
These omens are exceedingly nameions, and 
often very difficult; to translate. 

IjITBRa-TOBB.— The literature has been given in ttie foot-notes. 

T. G. Pinches. 


BIRTH (Celtic).—The data concerning the 
birth-rites of the pagan Celts are lamentably 
scanty. Aristotle {Folitica, vil. xv. [xvii.] 2) 
records that ‘ many of the barbarians h^e the 
custom either of plunging their newborn children 
{d 7 ro^dirT€t,v rd yLyv6iJt.€va) into a cold river, or of 
putting on them scanty covering, as among the 
Celts.' The Emperor Julian states {Orationes, u.) 
that with the Celts (though with him this may 
mean the Germans) the father placed his new- 
born child on a shield, which was put in the Rhine. 
If the child was legitimate, the shield would float, 
but otherwise it would sink, thus affording a test 
of the fidelity of the mother to her husband. The 
only other passage which seems to hear upon the 
birth-rites of the Continental Celts is the curious 
statement of Strabo (p. 165), that among^ the Cete, 
as among the Thracians and Scythians, ‘the 
women themselves, after giving birth, go on with 
agriculture and also tend their husbands, putting 
them to bed in their own steads.' This implies the 
couvade (above, p. 635^) ; but this custom is re- 
ported in Europe only of the Corsicans (Diodorus 
Siculus, V. 14)— a fact which would seem to imply 
a confusion on the part of Strabo ^ between the 
Celts and the Iberians, a race entirely different 
ethnologically (cf. Schrader, F6(ill6xiko7b d>6T iTidO" 
germ, Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 347 f.; 
Hirt, Indogermanen, Strassburg, 1905-7, p. 
in favour of the Celtic explanation, JuUian, Me- 
cherches sur la religion gauloise, Bordeaux, 1903, 
p. 641). At the same time, it should be noted 
that, whatever its racial origin, the couvade ex- 
isted, at least in clear reminiscence, to a late 
period in Provence, as is shown by the Picard 
romance of Aucassin et Nieolette (probably early 
13th cent.), ch. 39. Another apparent survival of 
ancient custom is recorded from a 14th ^ cent, 
source by Ploss {Das Weih, Leipzig, 1885, ii. 70), 
to the effect that no woman was allowed to give 

* Lit, ‘ the days of the prince wiU be old.’ . 

t From WAI li. pi. 66, No. 1, obv. lines 1, 2, 4, rev. line 7 ; 
Boissier, Do&wtmnts relatifs aux presages, Paris, 1894-99, p. 
116, verso 11, p. 116, 19 ; and B.M. tablet K 78, 11. 2-3. 


birth to a child on certain islands in the mouth of 
the Loire, but when her time approached was sent 
to the mainland or placed in a boat in the river 
until the child was born. Herein, as Ploss notes, 
we may have a reminiscence of an island, sacred 
to ‘ Dionysus,' at the mouth of the Loire (described 
by Strabo, p. 198), where only women dwelt, all 
sexual intercourse (which, like birth, would thus 
be ceremonially impure in Celtic religion) being 
held on the mainland (but cf. below, p, 692 f,). 

The pagan Irish material on birth-rites is still 
more meagre. According to Stowe MS, No. 992 
(ed. and tr. Meyer, BCel vi. 173 ff.), Ness, when 
about to become the mother of Concobar, ‘ went 
to the meadow that was on the bank of the river 
Concobar. There she sat her down on a flagstone 
{nos fuiriTth iafum J^or in lice cloichthi) that was on 
the brink of the river. So there came the pangs 
of childbirth upon her.' Too much must not, how- 
ever, be drawn from this, for the Cdir Anmann^ 
213 (ed. and tr. Stokes, in Stokes jind "Windisch, 
Irische Texts, Leipzig, 1880—1905, lii. ), states that 
a band of girls {inghenraidh) kept watch round a 
prospective mother. After the birth had taken 
place, the mother ‘ waited for a lucky hour for the 
child’ {ib, 273), i.e. probably for the casting of the 
horoscope, etc. Thus the Druid Cathfaidh ob- 
served omens from the stars, the clouds, and the 
age of the moon immediately after the birth of 
Deirdre (Hyde, in Zeit. /. kelt, Fhilologie, ii. 143). 
In the case of the infant who afterwards became 
the hero Conall Cernach, ‘Druids came to baptize 
the child into heathen baptism, and they sang 
the heathen baptism {chansat an mhaithis ngeint- 
lidhe) over the little child ' {Cdir Anmann, 251). 


Literature.— JulHan, Recfierches mr la religion gavXoist^ 
Bordeaux, 1903, p. 64 f.; Dottin, Manuel pour servir Vitme 
de Vantiguite eeltigue^ Paris, 1906, pp. 141, 143 f. 

Louis H. Gkay. 

BIRTH (Chinese).— The customs which are 
observed in China, in connexion with child-birth, 
difter widely in the various portions of the 
Empire, and it would be almost as difficult to 
describe them in general terms as to include in 
one article ‘Birth customs in Europe.' 

Many of these customs are significant of re- 
ligious preconceptions, though it is not always 
possible to trace the connexion, owing to the 
gradual deflexion from the ancient usage; and 
modern explanations tend to emphasize the physical 
benefits wMch are supposed to accrue from these 
observances. 

It should be remembered that the elaborate 
preparations which axe made previous to birth 
are intended to secure not only a happy issue to 
the anxious crisis — the safety of the child and 
mother— but their first and primary purpose is 
to prevent the awful contingency of death before 
delivery, which would involve the mother in end- 
less torments in the ‘Lake of Blood,’ which is 
the special department of the under-world reserved 
for such unfortunates. From this point of view, 
therefore, the anxious care which surrounds the 
birth-chamher may be said to be replete with 
religious significance. ^ . i.- .i, 

A month previous to the expected date of birth, 
the bride’s mother, or other near relative on that 
side of the house, is expected to arrive with the 
accustomed gifts, and perform the office known 
as ‘undoing the fastening.' The gifts include 
eatables, various articles of clothing required hy 
the expected arrival (m the South, it seems, no 
provision of this kind is made), and tonics for the 
mother with a view to producing a quiet and 
successful parturition. Charms from the neigh- 
bouring temple axe sometimes procured to fasten 
on the baby's body as soon as born, for the 
event is supposed to be attended by hosts of 
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spirits -with malicious designs upon both mother 
and child. 

As soon as the birth-pangs begin to be felt, the 
female members of the family hasten to light 
csandles and burn incense before the ancestral 
tablets, in the little shrine over the main partition 
of the entrance hall, and also in front of the 
‘god of wealth^ and the ‘kitchen god,’ offering 
extempore prayers, as no settled form is providea 
for the occasion, and taking vows of future deeds 
of merit in the event of a favourable response — and 
all with a view to securing the assistance of the 
‘ birth-speeding goddess,’ A-Nmo is supposed to have 
the ordering of such affairs. The midwife is at 
the same time summoned, together with other 
assistants, whose office it is to ‘ clasp the waist ’ of 
the expectant mother, who is maintained in a 
sitting posture throughout the ordeal, and is 
encouraged to drink a brew of dried ‘longan’ 
fruit and thin gruel to sustain her, together 
with certain medical potions which are held to be 
very efficacious. Hed candles are lighted in the 
chamber, as for a wedding, and all words of ill- 
omen are carefully omitted — the idea being the 
ostentation of a cheerful confidence, and the avoid- 
ance of any suggestion of ill or fear. 

As soon as the child is bom, a messenger is de- 
spatched to the nearest lake or pond to procure a 
small quantity of water, which is then heated for 
the baby’s first bath. (The hath is in some places 
postponed till the 3rd day ; in the farther North it 
IS generally omitted, and a little oil dabbed on 
the body instead. ) The use of such water is said 
to ensure that the child, when he grows up, will 
become an expert fisherman. After the bath the 
child’s body is rubbed dry with alum (in some 
places a raw egg is applied). A pad of fresh cotton- 
wool is placed over the navel, and the umbilical 
cord, which is cut at about a foot’s length from the 
body, is rolled up and tightly hound, the long end 
sloughing away in about a week. The inmnt’s 
clothes are then put on, in shape like the robes 
of a Buddhist^ honzQ^ or monk, probably with a 
view to deceiving the malignant spirits. (In the 
South, old garments warm from the wearer’s body 
are put round the child in lieu of baby-clothes.) 
The male and female * guardians of the bed ’ are 
then respectfully ‘ worshipped,’ The placenta and 
its attachment are placed in a bottle, hermetically 
sealed, ^ and put imder the bedstead, or some- 
times disposed of for the manufacture of pills. 

No food is given to the infant during the first 
twenty-four hours, but at the end of this period 
three tea-spoonfuls of a liquid compounded of 
naaterials representing the five fiavours — salt, sour, 
bitter, pungent, and sweet — are administered 
before the first drop of milk is allowed. The 
infant is not supposed to sample its own mother’s 
milk until it has first been supplied from another 
household, where a baby of the opposite sex is 
being reared. A bowlful of this milk is obtained, 
and artificially warmed before being given to the 
child. A second bath is sometimes administered 
on the 3rd day, and a great number of articles 
are presented to neighbours and friends, each 
symbolical of some good wish, and duck-eggs 
dyed red are also sent, with the idea of advertising 
the fact of birth. 

At the end of the first month the elaborate 
ceremonial of head-shaving takes place, and the 
various gods are ‘ invited,’ i.e. by offerings of food, 
lighted candles, fireworks, etc. The baby-hair is 
shaved off with the exception of a little spot over 
the fontanel, which is allowed to grow and is called 
the ‘filial lock.’ In the afternoon the ancestors 
are ‘worshipped,’ and then follows a feast to 
which the neighbours and others are invited, 
each guest arriving armed with some gift, generally 


some object of superstitious use, such as silver 
necklets or bangles, which are supposed to moor 
the infant in the harbour of life, in view of the 
terrible mortality which prevails amongst young 
children in China. The child is sometimes taken 
out for an airing on this day, dressed in all the 
finery which can be imposed upon him, with 
amulets and charms to protect him^ from evil 
influences — a row of silver-gilt genii upon his 
bonnet, or perhaps a bright mirror to ward off the 
evil eye. In some of the country districts he is 
placed in a boat and subjected to violent rocking, 
to accustom him to the motion, or he is carried 
over a bridge in the hope that he may have a 
‘rise in life,’ and also he able to keep his head 
when high promotion comes. 

On the fortieth day the mother goes to the temple 
to offer incense (in some places, in the case of a 
boy being bom, she goes on the 30th day), and 
to acknowledge the good hand of the gods in her 
safe deliveiy and happy fortune. 

Litbratuhb. — Dyer Ball, Things Chinese^, Lend. 1900; 
Women’s Conference in China on Home Life of Chinese Women. 

W. Gilbert Walshe. 

BIRTH (Egyptian).-— A tale dating from the end 
of the Middle Kingdom relates how the wife of 
the priest of Re in a local temple gave birth to 
three sons destined to be kings of Egypt. Four 
goddesses, Isis, Nephthys, H6ki the frog- 

goddess, consort of Khnum), and Meskh6ni (see 
below), officiated as midwives, having disguised 
themselves as strolling dancers, while Khnum 
accompanied them as baggage-carrier. They ac- 
cepted a bushel of barley for their services; 
and the mother, we are told, was purified for 
14 days (‘Le roi Khoufoui et les magiciens,’ in 
Maspero’s Contes popuL de VEgypte ancienne^y 1882, 
pp. 36-40; Petrie, Egyp, Tales y 1896, i. 33 ff.). At 
Deir el-Bahari is pictured the divine birth of Queen 
Hatshepsut amidst a crowd of deities of birth, 
food, fortune, etc. (Naville, Deir el Bahariy 1898- 
1901, iii., plates xlvii.-lv.), and at Luxor that of 
Amenhotep m. (Champollion, Monumens, 1825, 
pL cccxL-xli. ; Gayet, Temple de Louxor, pi. Ixv.). 

The name of MeskhOni, the goddess perhaps of 
female functions, is generally characterized by a 
brick, referring to that which supported the mother, 
or on which the child was laid. In Ex 1^®, where 
late Egyptian customs may he reflected, the 
Hebrew women are represented as delivered on 
‘stones,’ Le. bricks (?) (cf. Spiegelberg, Band^ 
glossen z. AT, p. 19) ; and the Coptic Apocalypse 
of Elias (4th cent. A.D., ed. Steindorff) still refers 
to the ‘birth-stool’ as ‘the brick,’ A wooden 
couch is also figured early as the ‘ determinative ’ 
of MeskhOni as well as m the birth scenes, and 
probably among the wealthy the brick had only 
ceremonial importance. The word tdU, ‘brick,’ is 
feminine, and the birth-brick, figured with the 
head of a goddess, is present in detailed illustra- 
tions of the Psychostasia ; in the Papyrus of Ani 
(Brit. Mus., ed. Budge) it is accompanied by Shai 
the god of Fate and the goddesses Meskhdni and 
Ermfiti [Bnn't, ‘the Nurse’); in that of Anhai 
(Brit. Mus., ed. Budge) two bricks with female 
heads are named Shai (masc.) and Ermfiti respec- 
tively. In a funerary papyrus at Edinburgh of 
the year 11-10 b.c. the deceased is stated to have 
completed the years which Thoth wrote upon 
his birth-brick (Brugsch, Bhin(T$ Zwei hilingue 
Papyri, 1866); and in the Westcar Papyrus, quoted 
above, it is Meskh6ni who approaches each child 
laid on its brick-cradle and pronounces its destiny. 

In stories dating from the New Kingdom, the 
Hathors, seven in number in one text, pronounce 
the destiny ; these may include the birth -goddesses 
already mentioned (Maspero, l.c, p, 61). Horo- 
scopes have not been traced with certainty in 
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Egypt before the Roman age ; but some traditions 
assigned to Egypt the invention of the art, and 
there are star-tables in two of the royal tombs of 
the New Kingdom at Thebes which may have been 
horoscopes (Petrie, History , voL hi.)* The day of 
birth was a day of rejoicing, but nothing is known 
of ceremonies for it. Circumcision of the child 
was not performed before puberty. A collection 
of gynaecological prescriptions for medical, not 
surgical, treatment dates from the Xllth D3rn. 
(Griffith, Kahun Papyri) ; and receipts for ascer- 
taining conception and determining the sex or the 
vitality of the infant to be bom are found in the 
Ebers Papyms, in a Berlin text published by 
Brugsch, and in the London and Leyden Magical 
Papyrus of the 3rd cent. a.D. (Griffith and Thomp- 
son). Erman has published a collection of spells 
for the nursery {Zauherspruche fiir Mutter und 
Kind, Berlin, 1901). The word mm, ‘to bear,’ is 

written , properly three jackals’ tails or skins 
made into a fly -flap, the name of which had this 
sound ; but possibly it was a birth amulet, for in 
modern Nubia dead jackals laid above the door 
of the house are considered to protect women from 
miscarriage, etc. (Blackman, in Man, 1909, p. 10). 

Litkratubk. — See the references throughout the article. 

F, Ll. Griffith. 

BIRTH (Finns and Lapps). — The only im- 
portant rites connected with birth among the 
Finns and Lapps are those purificatory ceremonies 
which belong to what may be called a form of 
baptism (see also Baptism, p. 372^). The existence 
of a non-ecclesiastical form of infant baptism 
among the Lapps is witnessed to by Norwegian 
missionaries of the 18th century. The fullest 
description of this ceremony is found in E. J. 
Jessen’s ‘Afhandling om de norske Finners og 
Lappers Hedenske Relimon,’ pp. 33-42 (printed 
as an Appendix to Knud Leem’s Beskrivelse over 
Fimnarkens Lapper, 1767 ; cf. also ib, pp. 495- 
497). After the child was brought home from the 
official baptism in church, where it had received 
a Norwegian name, it could not he washed or 
brought into contact in any way with water until 
it was baptized anew with a Lapp name (same- 
nahma). The pregnant mother, who had placed 
herself under the protection of the saraJcka (‘creator 
woman’), had had the name revealed to her by a 
deceased person in a dream, or she had been in- 
formed, by means of the mamc drum, which of the 
deceased meant to come to life again in the chfid. 
The baptism was not administered by the magician 
but by a woman, usually the mother herself. The 
so-cailed risem-edne (‘ twig-mother ’), who must not 
have acted as Christian godmother (Christ-edne), 
presented the child with a ring or plate of brass 
(nahma-shiello), which was thrown into the bap- 
tismal water. After the ceremony this piece of 
brass was placed upon the child to be worn as a 
talisman— m the case of a son, under the arm ; in 
the case of a daughter, upon the breast. Before 
the baptism both the child and the water were 
dedicated to the sarakka. Baptism with the Lapp 
name was regarded as one of the two sacraments 
of the sarakka. 

This baptism, which was resorted to in order to 
secure happiness and good health for the child, 
often proved insufficient. If the child fell sick or 
cried a great deal, it was once more re-baptized 
and received a new name, the so-called node- or 
adde-nahma, or saivo-nahma (‘ under-world name ’). 
This fresh bestowal of baptismal names might be 
repeated again and again m case of sickness, even 
in later years. It, too, was administered by a 
woman, the laugo-edne (‘wash-mother’), with 
almost the same ceremonies as the other. 

Warm water was poured into a trough, and two 


birch twigs— one in its natural condition, the other 
bent into a ring — ^were laid in it. At the same 
time the child was thus addressed ; ‘ Thou shalt be 
as fertile, sound, and strong as the birch from which 
this twig was taken.’ Then the copper (or silver) 
talisman was cast into the water, wi& the words ; 

‘ I cast the nahma-shidlo into the water, to wash 
thee ; be as melodious and fair as this brass (or 
silver).’ Then came the formula : ‘ I baptize thee 
with a new name, N.N. Thou shalt thrive better 
from this water, of which we make thee a partaker, 
than from the water wherewith the priest baptized 
thee. I call thee up by baptism, deceased N.N. 
Thou shalt now rise again to life and health, and 
receive new limbs. Thou, child, shalt have the 
same happiness and joy which the deceased enjoyed 
in this world.’ As she uttered these words, the 
haptizer poured water three times on the head of 
the child, and then washed its whole body. Finally 
she said: ‘Now art thou baptized aade-nahma, 
with the name of the deceased, and I will see that 
with this name thou wilt enicw good health.’ 

In the so-caUed Naro MS of J. Kandulf, published 
by J. Qvigstad (Det KgL norske Videnskabers 
Selskabs Skrifter, 1903, No. 1, pp. 53-55), there is 
mention only of a species of Lapp baptism which 
was administered immediately after the church 
baptism, or at latest within half a year, in cases 
where the child fell sick. In this baptism the 
child received a new name, ude-nemo. The 
ceremony was performed on a Thursday, in the name 
of the three chief Lapp gods, borrowed from the 
Scandinavians, namely, Hora-Galles(Tlioi),Waral- 
dm-Olmay (Freyr), and Bieka-Galles (Njordr). 
There was a thrice repeated pouring of water on 
the child. According to a supplementary note by 
J. Kildal, the child was baptized in the name of 
the Maylmen Badien (‘world-ruler’). It is stated 
by S. IQldal (Det skandinaviske Litteraturselskahs 
Skrifter, vi. 458 f.) that the name selected was that 
of the father or grandfather. 

Outside the sj^ere of Norwegian Lapps, our only 
information concerns a formerly Lapp district in 
N. Finland, and is to the effect that among the 
Finn new settlers on the rivers Kemi and Ji, about 
the year 1750, a re-baptism with a new name (uusi 
nimi-kaste) was not unknown. As late as the year 
1803, a peasant, Erik Lampela of Tervola, who had 
long been an invalid, is said to have caused himself 
to be re-baptized at Izak, and to have recovered 
(J. Fellman, Anteckningar under min vistelse i 
Lappmarken, ii. 51-52). 

That Lapp infant baptism is an imitation of the 
Christian ordinance is sufficiently proved by the 
existence among the Norwegian Lapps of a second 
sacrament of the sarakka, which is an imitation of 
the Eucharist. A similar ‘nature-woman,’ ‘creat- 
rix,’ in magic songs of the Finns is a metamor- 
phosed form of the Virgin Mary; and in like 
manner the Badien (father, wife, child) on the 
magic drums of the Lapps stand for the Trinity 
in its popular-Catholic form. Another Christian 
feature of the ceremony is the thrice repeated 
ouring of water. The use of a talisman of brass 
oes not point to an original stage of Lapp civiliza- 
tion ; it is a case of borrowing from the neighbour- 
ing Scandinavians— a conclusion that is confirmed 
by the mention of the three principal Scandinavian 
deities. The latter still survived in the popular 
faith of the Lapps, and their presence is in no way 
inconsistent with a borrowing of infant baptism 
during the Catholic period of Scandinavia. It is 
possime, however, that Lapp infant baptism had al- 
ready been introduced by half -pagan Scandinavians. 

The baptism in question must be distinguished 
from the bestowal upon the child of the name of 
an ancestor who was supposed to come to life again 
in the child’s person. The determination of th« 
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name by a revelation in a dream or by the oracle 
of the magical drum is no doubt a primitive Lapp 
custom. As late as 1534 the Finns under the 
dominion of Novgorod {the Chudes) had oracle- 
men whom they summoned to give a newborn child 
its name— a ceremony which they performed ‘in 
their own peculiar way. ’ T he magician of the Finn- 
Ugrian Mountain Cheremisses adopts the following 
method in bestowing the name. Taking the child 
in his arms, as it is on the point of screaming, he 
begins a list of names, swaying the child to and fro 
as he speaks 5 and that name which he happens to 
be uttering when the crying ceases is the one 
selected. The magician of the adjacent Chn- 
vasses— a Finn-Turkish hybrid race — is called to 
the child, and is received with tokens of the greatest 
respect by the domestics and the assembled guests, 
who with one voice express the desire that he will 
give the child a name of good omen. He takes a 
bowl of water in his hand, mutters certain words 
over it, and gives both the mother and the child to 1 
drink. Then he works himself into an ecstasy, 
and at last bestows upon the child a name which 
he professes to have received by Divine revelation 
(see Julius Krohn, Suomen suvun paJcanallinen 
jumalanpalmlus, pp. 104, 109), 

Literature.— S ee the references throughout the article. 

Kaarle Kkohn. 

BIRTH (Greek and Roman). — i. Greek. — 
Amongst the goddesses to whom the Greek matron 
prayed in her throes, Eileitliyia, Hera, and Artemis 
are the foremost (Preller-Eobert, Gr. MythoL i. 
511 £f.). After these come a number of others, e,g, 
the Hekate-like Eilioneia of Argos, to whom a dog 
was sacrificed to ensure an easy delivery (Pint. 
Qu, Bom, 52) ; Genetyllis, who received a like 
sacrifice (Hesych. ; cf. Roscher, ii. 1270 ; Rohde, 
Psyche^ ii.®, 1898, p. 81, 1) ; the Nymphs (Eur. El, 
625 f., cf. F. G. Ballentine,jHarwm^^^c?. xv. [1904] 
74 ff.). Superstitious ceremonies, originating 

om the idea of binding and unbinding, whose pur- 
pose was to ease the birth, and whose age and origin 
cannot be fixed, are mentioned by Pliny [HN xxviii. 
33, 34, 42 ; cf. 59 ; see also Philologus, Ivii. [1898] 
p. 131). When the birth had ended happily, the 
women brought their clothes to Artemis as an 
offering (Anth. Pal, vi. 271 ; schol, ad Gall. Hymn, 
i. 77) ; Artemis Brauronia also received the clothes 
of women who had died in childbed (Eur. Iph, 
Taur, 1465 ff.). When a child was born in Attica, 
if it was a boy, an olive- wreath was hung on the 
outer door; if a girl, a woollen fillet was used, 
‘because of the spinning of wool’ (Hesych. s,v, 
ariipavov iK<pip€iv), This rationalistic explanation 
must, of course, he discarded; the underlying 
artificial differentiation is to be regarded as com- 
paratively late, if, indeed, Hesychius’ words corre- 
spond to facts. At any rate, a wreath with a 
woollen fillet attached must he considered as the 
primary form. The fillet enhances the effect of 
the wreath. The purpose of the Avreath, which 
still hangs on the door at the amphidromia (see 
below ; cf. Ephippos in Athen. p. 370 C), is not, as 
Rohde (op, cit, 72, 1) and Samter {Familienfeste 
der Gr, und Rom, 87) suppose, to lustrate the 
house, i.e, to cleanse it from impurity ; it is apotro- 
ppic : the luck which it brings drives away ill luck. 
The woman who is lying-in and the newborn 
babe require such protection, for they are weak. 
The numerous amulets, with which it is the custom 
everywhere to deck small children, have the same 
purpose. And an olive-wreath is expressly men- 
tioned as one of the protectives given to Ion by 
his mother when she exposed him (Eur. Ion, 1433, 
KirchhofiO* According to the belief of the Cora 
Indians, ‘ the dead would come and harm the (new- 
born) babe if (the father) did not fix branches of 
the zapote-tree into the door (Preuss, ABW ix. 


[1906] p. 466). Photius lays stress upon the 
apotropseic character of a similar rite (Lex. s,v, 
pdfivos), when he relates that, while a child was 
being bom, the house was painted with pitch from 
thom-bushes, in order to drive away the evil 
spirits.* A custom in modern Greece may serve 
as an analogy : newborn children are rubbed with 
sacred oil in order to protect them (Wachsmuth, 
D. alte Griechenland im Neuen, 79). 

On the fifth day after the birth, the so-called 
amphidromia were celebrated (Plat. Thecet, 160 E 
+ schol. ; Harpocr., Suid., Hesych. s,v. ^Parcemiogr, 
ii. 278). Some one, probably the father (the false 
reading rp^ovcrat in schol. Plat. l,c, is explained 
by the preceding words ; cf. Preuner, Hestia- Vesta ^ 
64 n.), ran round the hearth with the child in his 
arms. Friends and relatives came, bringing pre- 
sents, especially polypi and cuttle-fish. The women 
who had assisted at the birth and had thereby 
become unclean (cf. Stengel, KuUusalt,^ 148) 
cleansed their hands on this day. Banquets were 
held (Ephippos in Athen. 370 D ; Euhulos, ib. 65 C) ; 
a special kiud of bread was baked, if we can trust 
the incoherent record in the Etym. Mag, s,v , ; a 
sacrifice was probably among the ceiebrationa 
(Plant. True, 423 f.). Perhaps the father decided 
on this day whether he wished to keep the child 
or to expose it (Plat. Thecet, l,c,), Hesychius 
records an important trait (s,v, Bpopidpcpiov ^pap ) ; 
according to him the rite of running round the 
hearth was performed naked. This, too, is a case 
of ritual nakedness (cf. e.g. Denbner, de Incub 
24; Abt, ‘Die Apologie des Apulejus,’ Religions^ 
gesch. Vers, und Vorarb, iv. 246, 1). 

Opinions regarding the meaning of running 
round the hearth are most divergent. The idea 
of the cleansing influence of the fire must probably 
be eliminated (Rohde, 72, 1) ; the interpretation 
as an ordeal (quoting Plato, l,c,, whose simile can, 
however, not be urged, in view of the decisive 
data of antiquarian literature), according to which 
the child originally lay in the fire during the 
amphidromia, is improbable (Gruppe, Berl, philoL 
Woehenschr, 1906, p. 1138).t According to some 
others, Samter has given the correct explanation 
(Familienfeste, 61), that we find here an initiative 
rite, which places the child under the protection of 
the domestic hearth. But this gives no reason for 
the running. Yet with this rite we seem to reach 
the lowest stratum of the rites celebrated on this 
day. By a comparison with folklore parallels, S. 
Reinach (Cultes, mythes et religions^, 1908, i, 137 ff.) 
has rendered it very probable that this running 
round is to ensure fleet-footedness for the child. 

In Esthonia the father of the child runs round the church, 
while the child is being baptized inside, so that it may 
learn to run quickly. With this compare the custom noted by 
Wuttke (D, deutsche Volksahergl.^ 1900, p. S90), in accordance 
with which, when returning from the christening, the young 
godfather takes the child when they arrive at the front door, 
and quickly runs with it into the room to its mother. This is 
supposed to ensure that the child will become swift (Branden- 
burg), or will learn walking early (East-Prussia). In Melanesia, 
magic formulae promote the child’s walking and talking (ARW 
X, [1907] p. 306), The ancient Mexican festival of ear-piercing 
rfves an interesting analogy. During this festival the children 
born within the last three years are led round a fire, and also 
lifted up high, so that they may grow tall. The feast is 
celebrated with a sacrifice, a banquet and dance (Stoll, Ge~ 
schlechtsleben in d. Volkerpsyokologie, 118). 

Reinach’s explanation is very suitable to a people 
which gave its favourite hero the epithet irodihK'gs 
{‘ swift-footed ’). The derisive answer of Viirtheim 
(Mnemos, xxxiv. [1906] p. 73 ff.) is not to the point. 
Scenes illustrating the amphidromia do not exist 
in Greek art. 

On the tenth day after its birth the child re- 
ceived its name. This day, too, was a festive one, 
celebrated with sacrifices and banquets for friends 

* A verj^ artificial explanation is given by Eohde, Z.c.. because 
be understands it to be a lustrative rite. 

t Cf. Glotz, Lordaliey 1904, p. 106. 
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(Enr. El. 1120, fr. 2 Nauck®; Aristoph. Birds, 
494 and 922 L + scholl. ; Issbus, til. 30. 70 ; Demosth. 
xxxix. 20, 22 [according to whom this festival 
signified the official recognition of the chUd], 24, 
xL 28, Iviii. 40 ; Harpokr. s.v, i^Sofj.€vojjdvov and 
MeKdtoJ'Tas ; Hesych. s.v, deKdrviv Bijojiev ; Suidas, 
s.V, afjL<t>Ltp6{Ji,La, BeKdTTjP kanaffai and d€KCLT€6€iv ; 
Bekker, Anted. Gr. L 237, 26). A cake called 
xaplam was baked, and was given, among other 
things, as a prize for a women’s dance that was 
performed on this day (Enbulos in Athen. 668 B). 
Besides the tenth day the seventh was used for 

S 'ving the name ([Aristot.] BisL An. vii. 12; 

arpokr, s.v. i^dofAevofievov ; Hesych. s.v. ^^doficu, 
cf. the ipddfiTj as a children’s festival in Lucian, 
Fsmdolog. 16). The day fixed for this festival has 
varied in different epochs and districts, whereas 
the amphidromia were more important as being 
a specifically religious custom, and therefore 
held to their fixed day. For, whenever these are 
said to have been celebrated on the 7th (Hesych. 
s.'o. SpofiLdfKpLov ?/Aap) or 10th (schol. Aristoph. 
Lysistr. 757) day, or are brought into connexion 
with the name-giving (schol. Aristoph. l.c. ; schol. 
Plat. Themt. 160 E ; Hesych. s.v. dy^LhpdiiLa), this 
is doubtless due to a blunder (cf. also Gruppe, 
Btrl. pMlol. Wochemchr. 1906, p. 1137). The 
schol. to Aristoph. l.c, even commits the error of 
supposing a running round the child. (Similar 
mistakes occur elsewhere in our records; cf. e.g. 
the form rplxova-at above, schol. Plat, l.c.) It is 
not warrantable to infer a coincidence of amphi- 
dromia and deKdTTj from Eur. El. 654 and 1126 
(Preuner, Hestia-Vesta, 54, 1), for 1. 654 cannot be 
forced into closer concord with 1. 1126. The un- 
certain notice about a sacrificial feast shortly 
after birth (Bekker, Anecd. Gr. i, 207, 13) probably 
refers to the deKdrij. 

Besides the presents brought at the amphi- 
dromia, there were also so-called iimfipia, gifts pre- 
sented to the child by those to whom it was shown 
for the first time (cf. Spanheim and Schneider, 
ad Gall. Hymn. iii. 74). Slaves also gave the 
newborn babe a present (Terence, Phorm. 47). 
Censorinus (de Die Nat. 11, 7) mentions the cele- 
bration of the 40th day after the birth as a Greek 
custom. Even in our time the 40th day is still 
celebrated (cf. Wachsmuth, op. cit. 73 f.). But 
this would seem traceable to Jewish influence 
(Wachsmuth, op. cit.^'ld, 7). The rocking of the 
child in the \Ikvov, which is explained as symbolical 
by Mannhardt [Mythol. Forsch., 1884, p. 369 f.) and 
Dieterich (Mutter Erde, 101 fif.), must be eliminated 
from the birth-rites. Not only is the sense of the 
action not clearly thought out, but for such an 
explanation the rocking must form part of some 
rite, which it does not. On the other hand, the 
fact that the babe was put into the \iKvov is easily 
explained, for it was the natural object to use as a 
small child’s cot in a primitive household. 

2. Roman. — Roman women made offerings to the 
Nymph Egeria (cf. the Greek custom) during 
Tenancy (Festus, p. 77, 10), to ensure an easy 
irth. While the child was being born, Lucina 
and Diana (Tertull. de An. 39 ; August. Civ. Dei, 
iv. 11) or Numeria (Varro, ap. Non. 352, 34) were 
called upon. A candle was lit (Tertull. ad Nat. 
ii. 11), as also in Greece in our day a candle burn- 
ing in the lying-in room has the power of repelling 
evil (Wachsmuth, op. cit. 79; cf. M. Vassitz, 
* Die Fackel in Kultus und Kunst der Griechen,’ 
Munchener Diss., Belgrad, 1900, p. 75 f.). The 
bands with which the women were bandaged were 
made near the image of some god, therefore prob- 
ably in a sanctuary (Tertull. de An. 39). 

When the woman had brought forth a child, 
three men had to stand round (circumire) the 
threshold, beat it with a hatchet, then with the 


pestle of a mortar, and then sweep it (August. 
Civ. Dei, yi. 9). This is a cleansing ceremony^ 
which originally was intended to beat the im- 
purity caused by the birth (here felt as a concrete 
matter) out of the threshold, and to sweep it away. 
At a later period the ceremony was explained 
(Aug. l.c.) as a protection against Sifvanus, 
who, as a goblin or nightmare, might trouble the 
woman in childbed. In addition, there were three 
special deities who were regarded as protectors of 
mother and newborn babe : Intercidona (from inter- 
ciders), Pilumnus (from pilum), Deverra (from 
deverrere) (i5.)— an excellent example of the way 
in which gods grow out of rites. Pilumnus 
(together with Picumnus) even receives a sacrificial 
meal (lectus) in the house, in order to protect the 
woman in childbed (Varro, ap. Serv. Very. Aen. x. 
76, and ap. Non. 528, 15; cf. Wissowa, Religion und 
Kultus der Rbmer, 357, 1). In the same way Juno 
was given a lectus, and Hercules a mcTisa, after 
the birth of a boy (Serv. Vera. Eel. iv. 62) ; for a 
whole week a table was spread for Juno, according 
to Tertull. [de An. 39), On the last day of the week 
the Fata Scrihunda were invoked (cf. Wissowa, 
op. cit. 214), It is Dieterich’s merit to have 
drawn our attention to the custom described by 
Augustine (Civ. Dei, iv. 11), according to which the 
newborn babe was placed upon the ground and 
then picked up again (Mutter Erde, 6 ffi)--a custom 
which may be identical with the tollers or mscipere 
by the father (Samter, op. cit. 62, 3. 4). Only, the 
signification of this wide-spread custom cannot be 
that the child is placed under the protection of the 
earth as a goddess, but that the strength of the 
earth is to penetrate into the child and make it 
strong (e.g. MarceU. Empir, 32, 20). A rite which 
bears some affinity to this consists in placing 
the child erect on the ground, thereby ensuring 
its upright growth (Varro, ap. Non. 528, 12; 
Tertull. de An. 39, cf. ad Nat. ii. 11 ; Varro, ap. 
Non. 532, 18 ; August. Civ. Dei, iv. 21). As m 
Greece, so also in Rome, wreaths were hung out- 
side the door (Juvenal, ix. 85), 

When the first week was over, the child was 
given its name on the dies lustricus : boys on the 
9th, girls on the 8th day (Festus, p. 120, 19 ; Pint, 
Qu. Rom. 102 ; Macrob. Sat. i, 16, 36 ; see, further, 
Marquardt-Mau, Privatlehen d. Rbmer, 1879, p. 83, 
6). We have no information as to the lustrative 
ceremonies indicated in the name of the day. A 
sacrificial offering is recorded by Tertull. (de Idol. 
16), who also uses the appellation ‘Nominalia’ for 
this day (^.c.). The difference in the treatment of 
hoys and of girls is perhaps originally due to the 
difference of length of the ancient week, which 
varied between seven and eight days (Mommsen, 
Rom. Chronolog.^ 229). 

Literature. — Chr. Petersen, ‘tiber die Geburtstagsfeier 
bei den Griechen/ Jahrb. /. Mass. PhiloL, Suppl, B. ii. [1866] 
285 ff. ; Preuner, Hestia- Vesta (1864), 62 fE. ; Becker-Gbll, 
Chartkles (1S77-1B), u. 20 ff.; Hermann-Blumner, Privatalter- 
iwmer (1882), 278 ff. ; Ussing, Brziehung und Unterricht beid. 
Griech. und Rom. (1885), 26 ff. ; Iwan Muller, Privatalter. 
turner^ (1898), 160 ff.; S^mtor.Familimfeste d. Griech. und 
Rom. (1901) 69 ff.; Schomann-Lipsius, AUertumer, ii. (1902) 
690 f. ; Daremberg-Saglio, Pict. des antiquitis, i. 238 f.; 
Pauly- Wissowa, i. 1901 f. ; W. R, Paton, in CR xvi. 290 ; 
Marquardt, Rom. Staatsverwaltung, iii.2(i885) 11 ff, ; cf. Riess 
in Pauly-Wissowa, i. 91f. P, DEUBNEK,. 

BIRTH (Hindu, literary). — Birth, marriage, 
and death are the three most important events of 
the natural life ; and popular belief has surrounded 
them with a number of ceremonies, which are 
designed to secure the accomplishment of good 
wishes and to avert evil influences. The great 
advantage which students of Indian philology 
possess, as compared with those of other philologies, 
consists in the abundance of the materials at their 
disposal affording precise and detailed information 
on all the diirerent branches of Indian culture. 
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The acts which accompaBy the events of the 
domestic life are described e^ecially in the Gfliya- 
sutras^ Partly in the Law-Books, or, as circum- 
stances require, in medical works. These books 
possess all the greater interest for the history of 
civilization, in that the ceremonies which they 
describe go back in large part to a pre-historic 
epoch, and are related to customs which are found 
in a most primitive stage of human development, 
and, on the other hand, have been partially pre- 
served in India down to the present day. Into aU 
the details of these texts it is impossible to enter. 
The facts which seem to be most noteworthy may 
here be summarized. 

The garbh&dhanaf *the second marriage,* the 
ceremony of consummation, which corresponds to 
theputnya vidhi of the medical texts (Jolly, op. cit, 
inf. p. 50), marks in all cases the initial step. 
Although not usually referred to in the Grhya- 
sutras, it is known to the Law-Books, and may be 
regarded as a universal practice. The appropriate 
time is the days or rather the nights (for the 
daytime is excluded) from the beginning of men- 
struation until the 16th day, with the exception of 
the first four, the 11th and 13th, and certam dates 
especially named, e.g. the time of new and fuU 
moon. Peculiar importance is attached to the 
selection of the ^ naksatras. Yajnavall^a, for 
example (i. 80), directs that Magha and Mula are 
to be avoided. Other texts, especially the astro- 
nomical, go still further, and distinguish between 
constellations, the choice of which will be attended 
by complete or partial success, or, on the other 
hand, followed by failure. Mann (iii. 46 ff.), and 
to the same effect other texts (e.g. Yajnavalkya, 
i. 79), prescribe cohabitation on the even nights 
for the man who desires a son ; daughters are born 
as a consequence of cohabitation on the uneven 
nights. The same texts, clearly under the in- 
fluence of certain ancient teachers of physiology 
(Jolly, § 39, p, 51), represent the view that if the 
seminal fluid preponderates, a boy will be born ; if 
the blood of menstruation is in excess, a female 
embryo is formed ; if there is an equipoise of power, 
the issue will be twins or even a ‘ not-man,* ‘ im- 
potent * (Mann, iii. 49). Brhaspati shows how it is 
possible to assist nature, and by the use of oily 
foods to increase the male seed. If other days 
than those named are chosen, e.g. the period after 
the T^u or the actual days of menstruation, a 
penalty is incurred. 

The woman is impure during the first three days 
of the mcTises; she must avoid excessive food, 
laughter, or the sight of other men. Several texts, 
however, allow, on the appearance of the first r^u, 
the use of garlands, scents, and betel-nuts. On the 
fourth day she takes a bath, puts on clean clothes, 
and at his call appears adorned in the presence of 
her husband. Cohabitation is effected in an en- 
closed spot, and is subject, as regards the choice of 
place, to certain limitations. The Vimupurdnay 
for example (iii. 11, 17 ff*.), excludes sacred places 
and cross-roads. According to some authorities, 
a lamp should be kept burning, which is kindled 
by the woman at another light with the help of a 
small piece of wood, and may be extinguished only 
by her. The husband recites the text, ‘May 
Visnu prepare thy womb,’ lays aside the gold ring 
that he may be wearing on his forefinger, and 
cohabitation is completed while he repeats various 
sacred texts on the subiect, for the details of 
which reference is made by the Samslcdraratna- 
maid to the Fanchasdyaha and other works of the 
Kdn^mtra. ^ The medical texts are stiU more 
precise in details than are those that describe the 
ritual. 

If this ceremony proves unsuccessful, recourse is 
had, according to the statement of the Gfhyapari- 
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to an act that serves the purpose of driving off the 
obstructing pretas, or spirits. This is the so-called 
ndrdyaimbali, a kind of offering to the departed 
spirits or demons, by which Visnu is to ‘ purify 
the preta ; or the preta that is supposed to have 
assumed the form of Visnu is propitiated. A 
nagahali, or offering to snakes, is also to be made, 
which atones for sins committed against snakes m 
the present or former births (a deadly blow, etc.), 
and which is merely a second offering to the^ dead 
for those who conceived of the dead as existing 
in the form of snakes. The putriyd-isti, which 
Da^aratha, for example, causes to be offered (Eaghu- 
vamiay x. 4), is different, and is designed to secure 
a son. It consists, according to the TaittiHya- 
Samhitdf in the presentation of cakes to Agni 
Putravat and to Indra Putrin. 

The Puranas and other texts prescribe for the 
time of pregnancy a large number of directions for 
both husband and wife, which are partly of a die- 
tetic and partly of a superstitious nature. Thus, 
for example, the woman must not bathe in water, 
or allow her hair to be loose, or lie with the head 
high or low, or speak without adding an auspicious 
word, etc. The Law-Books also, such as Yajna- 
valkya (iff. 79), interpose with various regula- 
tions, making it a duty, for instance, to fulfil the 
wishes of the woman during this period, since 
otherwise the embryo would be exposed to injury. 

Of other observances which follow on conception, 
the best known is the pumsavana, the generating 
of a male, which takes place in the second, third, 
or even fourth month— as Paraskara says, ‘ before 
the child stirs ’ — and is to assure the birth of a son. 
Here also, as elsewhere, the selection of the con- 
stellation exercises an influence on the rite. But 
a magical character is most clearly stamped on 
those usages which give external expression to the 
wish, and seek to modify the course of events by 
means of spells. The Hiranyake^ins recite the 
text, ‘Thou art a bull,’ and place in the hand 
of the woman a barley-corn, with two grains of 
mustard-seed,— in obvious imitation of the male 
generative organ, — add a drop of sour milk, and 
cause the whole to be drunk as the ‘generating of 
a male.’ Or a shoot of a Nyagrodha tree, hung 
on both sides with fruit, a blade of Ku^a grass, or 
a twig of the same plant, are pulverized and placed 
by the husband or other near relative in the right 
nostril of the woman. Even entirely different 
objects may be employed for the same purpose, as 
a silk- worm or a chip from that side of the north- 
eastern sacrificial post which is turned towards the 
fire. The inhaling also of the smoke from the fire 
kindled with the fire-sticks (aranis) is enjoined 
Samshdraratnamdldj p. 815). 

A further ceremony, which precedes or follows 
the pumsavana, is the simantonnayana, the part- 
ing of the hair of the head, which is performed on 
the woman when she bears her first child. Various 
utensils (in due order or at option) are necessary 
for the purpose ; the quill of a porcupine furnished 
with three white spots, and a branch of the Udum- 
bara tree or Ficus indica, bearing an even number 
of unripe fruits, are prescribed by aU texts. The 
former served to trace the parting, the latter was 
as a rule tied afterwards to the woman. Players 
on the lute concluded the ceremony with songs; 
and among these, according to the statement of 
some texts (cf. Hillebrandt, Eituallitteratur, pp. 
43, 44), was to be found a verse giving the name of 
the native stream. The customs were clearly very 
different in the different families. Gobhila, for 
example, makes no mention of the lute-players, 
but represents Brahman women as sitting with the 
young wife, and addressing to her auspicious words, 
such as ‘ mother of heroes,’ ‘ mother of living sons.’ 
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He enjoins also the cooking of rice and sesannim, 
upon which the woman has to look. She is asked, 
*Wiiat do yon see?* and answers, ‘Descendants.’ 
Many of these customs have not as yet received 
any ethnological illustration, and need to he ex- 
plained hy comparison with the similar practices of 
other peoples. 

The actual delivery takes place in a separate 
house or room, into which the male members of 
the family have no right of entrance. At the 
door a fire is lighted to provide for ordinary pur- 
poses as well as to keep off evil spirits. Hiranya- 
feesin (ii. 2, 8) directs that at the time of deliveiy 
a bowl of water should be placed at the woman s 
head and a Turyanti plant at her feet; and 
enjoins the performance of various ceremonies with 
the recitation of texts, one of which is actually 
found in the Rigveda (v. 78, 79), to relieve and 
expedite the birth. Whether the several acts are 
due to a superstitious or to a medical motive is often 
difficult to determine, owing to the close relation 
between medicine and magic. Different plants are 
employed as embrocations or internal remedies; 
others are merely hun^ up, or given to the woman 
for good luck ; and fruits with a name of masculine | 

f ender are put into her hand.^ One text (cf. Sams- 
arciratTiciiTidldi p. 827) prescribes a definite amount 
of sesamum oil to be stirred from left to right 
with blades of Durva grass, a part given to the 
woman to drink, the rest poured on the yoni, and 
the blades placed in her hair. The YantrapraMia 
o-rdains for the time of delivery a diagram of nine 
compartments, in which are entered from the 
N.E., N., N.W., etc., in succession the numbers 
8, 3, 4, etc. 

If the fcBtus is obstructed, a medical prescription 
^cf. Jolly, ^.c.) lays it down that the vaMa is to be 
fumigated by means of the skin of a black snake 
or with certain plants, or a particular plant given 
into the woman’s hand. Various embrocations 
facilitate the coming away of the after-birth, and 
the same purpose is served also by a decoction in 
which has been steeped, as the most curious medi- 
cine, the right ear tom from a living male ass. 
Continual fumigations with offerings of sesamum 
and rice serve to drive away the evil spirits which 
at that time imperil the life of the woman and her 
newborn child. Whenever the attendants enter 
they must throw fresh fuel on the fire. The climax 
of danger is reached on the sixth day, which up to 
the present time in India is dedicated to the 
Goddess of the Sixth. This day is especially 
perilous, because on it, or shortly after, the child is 
exposed to tetanus throimh unskilful severing of 
the navel-cord (Jolly). The Balatantra (quoted 
in the SamsTcdraratuamdld, p. 846) knows of 


more detailed regulations, intended to ward off or 
conciliate this ^astl and other hostile goddesses. 
It is prescribed that men with swords in their 
hands shall keep watch, women sing, lamps be 
kept burning, weapons and clubs laid in the house 
of the woman, while the father repeats om and 
the vydhftis, etc. 

For the newborn child ceremonies of ‘anima- 
tion,’ ‘endowment with understanding,’ ‘tendering 
of the breast,’ and ‘ naming ’ are observed. At the 
first the father must thrice exhale and inhale over 
the child, or whisper into his navel or right ear 
some texts relating to a long life. Brahmans are 
stationed towards the five directions of the heavens, 
and have to say in order prana, vydna, etc. 
Before this act the boy is fed with a food com- 
pounded of butter, honey, and certain other 
materials. This last as well as the former ‘ani- 
mation ’ are ceremonies which go back to a remote 
time, and, as Weber (Indische Streifen, 1868, iii. 170) 
and Speijer {Jdtaharma, p. 103) have shown, are 
found also among other peoples. Hiranyakesin’s 


instructions are to take gold, an axe and a stone, 
to hold the boy over them, and give expression to 
good wishes for his life. Further ceremonies are 
recognized by the medical texts (Jolly, ‘ Medicin,* 
GIAF, § 43, p. 58). 

The endowment with understanding consists in 
thrice whispering into the eax of the child the 
words, ‘ May the god Savitr grant wisdom,’ or an- 
other text, or the word vdch ; or in placing butter 
in his mouth with a golden vessel, while reciting 
the text, ‘May Mitra-Varuna grant thee under- 
standing.’ 

The third ceremony is the first formal tender- 
ing of the breast, when the father lays the boy 
on the breast of the mother. The fourth is the 
important ndmakarana. On the giving of the 
name many peoples have laid great stress (Brinton, 
Beligions of Frimitive Feoples, 1897, p. 93 ff.; cf. 
also Kroll, ABW, viii, Suppl. p. 49ff); and this 
is no less true of the Indians, who give explicit 
directions in the ritual and astronomical texts. 
The ceremony takes place usually on the tenth 
day. The phonetic value of the chief name is of 
great importance, and all minutiae demand atten- 
tion. The second name is an astronomical name, 
which may be formed by derivation^ by means of a 
suffix, or by simple masculine inflexion of the name 
of the constellation (Phalguna, from Phalguni; 
Hillebrandt, Bituallitteratur, § 15). See Names. 

Immediately after the giving of the name, the 
woman rises up, and this may therefore be re- 
garded as the closing ceremony of the birth- 
rites. 

Litbratuiih.— S. C. Bose, The Eincbos as They are\ Cal- 
cutta, 1883, p. 22 ff.; W. Crooke, PoptUar Religion and 
Folk-Lore of Northern India, new ed., 2 vols., London, 1896, 
i. 264, 277, the Bibliogrraphy m vol. ii. 827 ff. ; A. Hillebrandt, 

‘ Bituallitteratur Indische Opfer und Zauber,’ Strassburff, 1897 
[(fmndriss der indoanschen Philologie und Altertumskunde, 
iii. 2] : J. Jolly, ‘ Becht und Sitte,’ Strassburg, 1896 [i&. ii. 8], 
and * Medicin,^ Strassburg, 1901 [ib. iii. 10] ; Monier Williams, 
Brahmanism and Hinduism^ London, 1891 ; F. S, Speijer, 
de Ceremonia apud Jndos, quce voeatur jdtakarma, Lugdun. 
Batav., 1872 ; ‘ Sarhskararatnamala,’ in Anandd^ramasarhskrta 
granthdvali, Poona, 1899, 2 vols., which contain a collection ol 
data from earlier and later sources, which have been largely 
drawn upon in the present article. The original texts are 
translated in SBE, vols. xxix. xxx., * Grhya-Sutras,’ tr. by H. 
Oldenberg and F. Max Muller ; vols. ii. xiv. ‘ Sacred Laws of the 
Aryas,' tr. by G. Buhler ; vol. vii. ‘ Institutes of Vishnu,' tr. by 
J. JoDy; vol. XXV. ‘Manu,’ tr. by G. Buhler; vol. xxxiil 
‘ Minor Law-Books,* tr. by J. Jolly. 

A. Hillebbandt. 

BIRTH (Hindu, popular). — A Hindu woman, 
when the time of her delivery is at hand, lies in a 
room on the ground floor, on a cot which must be 
strung with hempen cord, and not with the cotton 
tape which is used for ordina:^ beds. In the room 
is placed some iron article (iron being a powerful 
averter of evil), and the woman lies with her head 
to the north or east, as do all Hindus, for the other 
cardinal points are dangerous. Should the delivery 
be delayed, it is believed that, in spite of the pre^ 
cautions taken, the powers of evil are in the ascend* 
ant, and, with a view to bringing their working to 
nought, the lying-in woman is advised ; (a) to sell 
that part of the floor on which her cot stands, so 
that the evil spirits may be led to believe that they 
have to do witn the purchaser (the midwife), who 
on account of her very low caste is immune from 
evil ; (6) to call upon the name of the household 
god, or the family guru (spiritual guide), or of some 
sail (woman who has immolated herself on the pyre 
of her husband) who is famous on account of her 
act of wifely devotion ; (c) to drink the water with 
which a charm, written by a Brahman, has been 
washed off, or that in which the feet of her hus- 
band, her mother-in-law, or a young virgin have 
})een washed ; (c?) in regions in which rice forma 
the staple diet of the people, to step seven times 


over the rice-pounder, this being supposed to hasten 
labour. 
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In many cases there is bound on the belly of 
the lying-m woman a charm, written by a ‘ skilful 
man.’ This may be a double equilateral triangle, 
or a collection of magic words such as this : 


hrdm hrCm 
hrdm 

hr6m 

hrdm hr6m 

brdm 

Name of the woman 
is written here. 

kl6m kl6m 

kldm 

hr6m 

k6m kdm 


The above charm is so powerful, that, were it bound 
on the woman’s loins, instead of on her belly, she 
would never be delivered i so the present writer 
was assured. 

As soon as the child is bom, it is placed in a 
grain-sifting tray, in which have been put cow- 
dung, ashes, turmeric, and a few coins, and is 
sprinkled with water. If it be a man-child that 
has been bom, a brass tray is beaten to scare away 
evil spirits ; and as this is never done on the birth 
of a girl, whose sex protects her against evil, the 
men of the family know when a boy is born, and fire 
guns to show their joy. Until the placenta is ex- 
pelled, every one in the lying-in room must keep 
silence, lest the placenta again ascend into the 
womb. As soon as the after-birth is expelled, the 
child is washed vdth warm water, dried, and laid 
on the cot beside the mother, after the midwife has 
passed her little finger into its nostrils and anus, 
to widen these apertures so that the child may not 
suffer from shortness of breath or constipation. 
The umbilical cord is tied in two places, about 4 cm. 
from the navel, and cut between these with an iron 
knife, or a strip of the outer skin of the bamboo, 
as soon as the placenta is expelled. The placenta 
is then put into a hole which has been dug in a 
corner of the room, and a fire is lighted on the spot 
and kept burning for four or five days. While the 
placenta is being disposed of, the head of the lying- 
m woman is bound up, and she is fumigated with 
the smoke of the burning seeds of Carum copticum, 
which have been thrown on a brazier. This is placed 
under her cot, and is kept there, however hot the 
season of the year, for ten days. The doors and 
wmdows of the room are kept shut, and light is 
given by an oil-dip lamp, which is kept alight i 
night and day. As the dothes soiled by the dis- 
charges incidental to delivery are not removed till 
the fourth or fifth day, the state of the atmosphere 
of the lying-in room, when the shade temperature 
is 41® C., may be guessed. The woman may drink 
only of a decoction of ginger, cloves, and the seeds 
of Carum copticum and Helicteres isora, in which 
have been boiled some copper coins. The pot in 
which the decoction is prepared is touched by seven 
boys if the infant be a boy, and by seven unmarried 
girls if it be a girl ; these children receive sweet- 
meats for their services. 

When the astrologer, to whom news of the birth 
has been conveyed, comes to the house, he takes 
the data on which the calculation of the child’s 
horoscope is to be based, and fixes the time at 
which^ the infant is to be put to the breast for the 
first time, and that at which the mother may be 
fed ; for four days if she have home a boy, and for 
five if she have borne a girl, she will be allowed 
only sweetmeat balls made of coarse sugar, long 
pepper, ginger, coco-nut, safiron, gum acacia, etc. 
Her ordinary food she may not have, because dur- 
ing this period the low-caste midwife stays in the 
room with her. 

On the fourth or fifth day the soiled clothes are 
removed from the room and given to the washer- 
man to be washed. The mother and child are then 
bathed by the midwife in water in which the leaves 


of the Nim [Azadirachta indica) have been boiled^ 
after which she takes some of the water in the 
hollow of her right hand, and waves it seven times, 
with the sun, round the head of the mother, in 
whose lap the child lies, and then throws the water 
away in the direction of the door of the room. In 
some castes this water-waving, which is designed 
to avert evil, is done only three times. Afterwards 
the mother sits on the cot, from which the soiled 
bedding has been removed, with the child in her 
lap, and dries her hair in the smoke of the seeds of 
Carum copticum^ which have been thrown on the 
brazier : the hair is believed to he a favourite point 
of entrance of evil into the body. On this day aU 
the earthen pots that are in the house are thrown 
away, and a feast is given, to which men of low 
caste are invited, as on the tenth day after a death 
(see Death [Hindu]). Of the food prepared for this 
feast the mother is given a small quantity, and on 
the following day she returns to her ordinary diet, 
the midwife being dismissed and her place taken 
by the barber’s wife, who does not live in the 
lying-in room, as the midwife did during her term 
of office ; but the mother may not eat after sunset, 
the time at which the influence of evil is most to 
be feared, until thirty days have elapsed from the 
date of her delivery. 

On the tenth day the astrologer brings the horo- 
scope of the child, and on it are put some blades of 
grass, on which are sprinkled a few drops of water, 
and then water with which turmeric has been mixed ; 
then a few grains of uncooked rice are scattered on 
the horoscope, and the name of the child is chosen 
by the father from a few names, appropriate to the 
time of birth, which the astrologer reads out. This 
name becomes the ceremonial name of the child, 
whose ordinary name is that given to it by a cer- 
tain woman-member of the family, whose relation- 
ship varies in different castes. 

After the tenth day the family barber is sent 
round to announce the birth to friends and rela- 
tives at a distance. He presents to those to whom 
he bears the news sweetmeats made of coarse sugar, 
clarified butter, almonds, raisins, coco-nut, etc,, 
which have been prepared at the house in which 
the birth took place ; and it is taken to be a grave 
insult to omit to send these sweetmeats to any one 
who can claim the right to receive them. 

From the fourth or fifth day till the thirtieth day 
after the birth of the child, it may be bathed only 
on Wednesday or Sunday; on the other days of 
the week its body is anointed with sesamum oil, 
with which some castes mix turmeric, which from 
its colour is an averter of evil. 

Literature.— H. A. Rose, ‘ Hindu Birth Observances in the 
Punjab,’ in JAI xxxvii. (1907) p. 220; W. D. Sutherland, 
in Munchener med* Wochmschnft, 1906 ; and the literature 
appended to the previous article. 

W. B. Sutherland. 

BIRTH (Jewish). — i. Biblical, — (1) Notions 
and ^practices surrounding childbirth,— HhQ mys- 
tery of birth and procreation is euphemistically 
expressed in the Bible by ‘ knowing.’ ‘ And Adam 
knew Eve his wife; and she conceived, and bare 
Cain’ (Gn 4^), is the first statement in the Bible re- 
garding conception and birth, though a little earlier 
the condition is laid down, ‘ I will greatly increase 
thy pain and thy conception ; in pain thou shalt 
bring forth children ’ (Gn 3^®). Nothing further is 
found in the Bible as to the first stages of human 
life, before it enters the world in a concrete form. 
Many speculations were rife at a later period about 
these stages, and legends have been handed down 
concerning the life of the child in the mother’s 
womb. The pains and pangs of travail are often re- 
ferred to by the prophets, and used in a figurative 
sense to express the throes of a new birth of nations 
and of the heavens. ^ According to Ex 1^®^*, specially 
trained women assisted in childbirth, which took 
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lace on tlie "birth-stool, on which the midwives 
ad to look, in order to ascertain whether the 
newborn babe was a male or a female. Moreover, 
we learn that the ‘ Hebrew women are not as the 
Egyptian women ; for they are lively, and are de- 
livered ere the midwife come unto them ’ (Ex 1^®"^). 
Cases of difficult and dangerous births are, however, 
also recorded in the Bime, in some of which the 
issue was fatal to the mother. Such was the 
ease with Kachel (Gn and with the wife of 
Phindias, who died in giving birth to a son ; for 
she heard, whilst in the throes of delivery, of the 
untimely death of her husband (1 S While 

still in the womb, children, according to Bilblical 
tradition, were believed to be fully conscious: 
Jacob and Esau * struggled together within her’ 
(Gn 25^) ; and, when Tamar was delivered of 
twins, the children came out, not like Jacob 
holding the heel of Esau in his hand, but one 
put out his hand first, and then drew it back, and 
then the brother came forth first (Gn 38^®*-)- Other 
cases of irregular birth and their treatment will be 
dealt with later on. For it is necessaiy to follow 
up the references, as much as possible, in some his- 
torical order, treating the Biblical period practically 
as one for our purpose. 

(2) Fruitfulness a blessing. — ^To have a large 
family was (and is still) considered a great blessing. 
The very first blessing mentioned in connexion with 
the creation of man is ; * Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth’ (Gn j and the refer- 
ences throughout the Bible to this blessing of a 
large family and to the reverse — the misfortune 
of childlessness — are numerous. That woman is 
praised in the gates who has a large family, 
especially of sons (Pr 31^), and the barren sits as 
a mourner in the midst of the festive gathering 
(1 S 1’). Rebecca, Rachel, and Leah,^ Hannah 
and Peninnah, and others are cases in point. Bar- 
renness and widowhood stand on the same plane ; 
both are objects of pity and commiseration. No 
wonder, therefore, that from the very beginning 
means were sought to remove this reproach and to 
get children. The dUdWim of Gn 30*^‘ have been 
identified with mandragora, a fruit credited with 
specific qualities for fruitfulness. But in the Bible 
the belief is more prominent that, by means of 
prayer and intercession, barren women could obtain 
children. Isaac entreated the Lord on behalf of 
Rebecca, because she was barren (Gn 25^^). When 
Rachel was anpy with Jacob, he replied : • Am I in 
God’s stead, who hath withheld from thee the fruit 
of the womb ? ’ (Gn 30^) ; and later on (30^) : * And 
God remembered Rachel, and God hearkened unto 
her, and opened her womb.’ Similarly in the case 
of Hannah (1 S 1). The same agency could work 
also in the opposite direction, and close the womb 
of the once fruitful, and render them barren. 
So, when Abraham prayed to God, * God healed 
Abimelech, and his wife, and his maidservants ; and 
they bare children. For the Lord had fast closed 
up all the wombs of the house of Abimelech ’ (Gn 

20 ^ 71 .), 

No other means are mentioned in the Bible for 
assisting women in obtaining children. Nor do we 
find remedies or precautions mentioned, or aught 
else, preceding the birth. The children were, no 
doubt, bom on the floor of the house. The child 
lay first on the ground. Then it was washed in 
water, rubbed with salt, swathed in swaddling 
clothes, and given to the mother to be suckled 
(Ezk 16^). Occasionally a wet nurse is mentioned 
in the Bible, like Deborah the nurse of Rebecca 
(Gn 35®), or the mother of Moses, who was taken by 
the daughter of Pharaoh to suckle the child found 
in the river (Ex 2^"®). 

(3) Uncleanness of the mother. — The birth of a 
child made the mother unclean, in the first place, 


for seven days j and then, if it was a son, thirty- 
three days ; and if a daughter, sixty-six days. At 
the end of that period lustration or purification took 
place, and the woman brought an offering to 
Temple (Lv 

(4) “Although the mother is un- 

clean after giving birth, none of that uncleannesa 
attaches to the newborn child. On the contrary, 
the firstborn, that which ‘openeth the womb,’ is 
consecrated to God, be it human, be it animal. 
The firstborn enjoyed special privileges, and al- 
ready, in the patriarch^ time, had the right of 
leader. He probably had also preference in in- 
heritance above the other members of the family 
(cf. Jacob and Esau). In the last dispositions of 
Jacob (Gn 49), Reuben is deprived of his privi- 
leges of primogeniture ; and, although not expressly 
stated, the double portion, which, according to the 
Mosaic legislation, was given to the firstborn, is 
there given to Joseph. This is made evident in 
1 Ch 5K The firstborn at a certain time was in- 
vested with sacramental rights ; later on, his place 
was taken by the Levites. The male firstborn was 
originally the family priest. The dedication, as in 
the case of Samuel, was evidently to the service in 
the Temple. Traces of sacrifice of the firstborn 
male, practised bv the nations living in Palestine, 
are found in the Bible, but were condemned by the 
Law. Since the Levites took the place of the first- 
born, these were ‘ redeemed ’ at the completion of 
thirty days after birth (see art. Redemption). 
The succession to the throne and to the office of 
high priest went to the firstborn, with the excep- 
tion of Solomon, who took the place of Adonijah 
(1 K 1^^*')» and of Eleazar through the death of his 
elder brothers (Lv 10^®* )• The priestly character 
of the firstborn has to a certain extent been re- 
tained in the service of the Synagogue, where, in 
the absence of Levites, a firstborn present washes 
the hands of the Kohanim (descendants of Aaron) 
before they ascend the rostrum in front of the Ark 
to bless the congregation. 

(5) Naming the cAiZd —After an indefinite period, 
ranging from one to three years, the child was 
weaned, and the occasion was celebrated by some 
public festivities (Gn 21®, Ex 2®*-)* From the time 
of Abraham onwards the male child was circum- 
cised on the eighth day, but it is not clear from 
the Biblical account whether the name was given 
on that occasion. In many instances the name 
was settled before the birth of the child, and had 
a symbolical meaning; and on other occasions it 
had a commemorative character, being connected 
with events at the birth. Examples of the former 
are Isaac (Gn 21®), Immanuel (is 7^^), or Jezreel 
(Hos D) ; of the latter, the twelve sons of Jacob — nay, 
his own name and that of Esau, etc. Nowhere is a 
definite date mentioned for the giving of the name. 
Nor do we find, except in rarecases, achangeof name; 
e.g. when a king ascends the throne, his name is 
sometimes slightly or altogether changed. In the 
case of girls, names of animals are often taken as 
prototypes : thus Bachely Tamar, Zipporah (‘lamb,’ 
‘ palm tree,* ‘ bird ’), in addition to other symbolical 
names. In later times, but still within the period 
covered by the Bible, the grandson often gets the 
name of the grandfather, such as (2 S 8^^) Abimelech, 
son of Abiathar, son of Abimelech. 

A few more details concerning birth and early 
infancy could be gleaned from the Bible, but they 
would not carry our knowledge much further. The 
above brief sketch was absolutely necessary for the 
understanding of the development which took place 
in the course of subsequent centuries. The Bi blical 
data form the starting-points or the justification 
for legends, "beliefs, and practices which cluster 
round the birth of children. Each of their stages 
is governed entirely by the details found in the 
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BiMe. Some have been greatly expanded ; others 
have been interpreted in a peculiar manner ; and 
for a number of practices borrowed, no doubt, 
from other nations, or survivals of popular habits 
and moods, a support has been sought in the 
verses, and precedents found in, or read into, the 
Bible. The people did not study the Scriptures 
with any critical intent, and what is found written 
down therein was the hallowed example. The way 
in which we may feel inclined to interpret those 
facts did not obtain with the people. It is now 
for us to follow that tradition in the spirit in which 
it was understood and accepted by the people, and 
upon the lines along which it developed. 

2. Post-Biblical. “The second period, stretching 
from the 1st cent, down to modern times, embraces 
a variety of practices, of which few may claim 
universal acceptance. Some may have belonged 
to one coimtry only or to one period ; others were 
perhaps more widely spread. A good many of 
these practices are now known only from books, 
and are little followed in modern life. Others 
have not yet been sufficiently sifted and verified 
as to the extent to which they are followed. They 
cover a large area — Western Asia, North Africa, 
and the whole of Europe. In some instances it 
can be proved that a more modem author has 
simply copied older texts, and embodied these in 
his collection. An endeavour will here be made 
to present the data in some chronolo^cal order, 
taking first the references found in the Mishna and 
the Talmud and other older Rabbinical writings 
from the 1st to the 5th cent., and then proceedmg 
to works from the 6th to the 18th, finishing with 
a few quite modem practices, following, as far as 
possible, the order of the Biblical data. 

(1) Beliefs connected mth the jpre-natal 'period of 
the child s existence, — The mystery of birth is now 
no longer veiled. In Talmudical times the notion 
emerges that a special angel, ‘ Lailah,’ presides at 
the very beginning of conception, and through his 
intermediation the embryo is brought before the 
Divine throne, where his future is decided upon, 
his station in life is determined, and also whom he 
is going to marry. At the bidding of God, a spirit 
enters the sperm, and then it is returned to the 
womb of the mother. There the child lies folded 
up with its head between its knees. Two angels 
watch over it. A light bums over its head, by 
which it sees from one end of the world to the 
other. In the morning an angel carries it into 
Paradise, and shows it all the righteous who had 
lived a good life in this world ; and in the evening 
he takes it to heU, and shows it the torments 
of the wicked. Finally, he orders the child to 
come forth, and he strikes it, thereby extinguish- 
ing the light, and causing it to forget whatever it 
had seen whilst in the womb of the mother {cf. 
Chronicle of Jerahmeel, ed. Gaster, ch. ix. pp, 19 ff. 
and Ixiiiff.). A later legend adds that the inden- 
ture on the upper lip under the nose is the place 
struck by the angel ; hence that indenture, miat- 
ever the child hereafter learns is merely a remem- 
brance of the knowledge acquired during its life 
as an embryo. Another equally ancient treatise 
contains an anatomical description of the gradual 
formation of the body of the child and the changes 
during gestation. But, in spite of the direct 
Divine influence assumed here on the shape of the 
child, other traditions say that external influences, 
especially at the monthly lustration, had a decided 
efiect upon the shape and the mentality of the 
offspring. An ancient legend, preserved in many 
versions, tells how the superhuman beauty of the 
high priest Ishmael was due to the fact that his 
mother had returned to the bath, time after time, 
after meeting first a pig, then a dog, and then an 
ass. Each time after such an animal which would 


have had an evil influence had met her, she re* 
turned, until at last Metatron, the Angel of the 
Face, came and met her on the way home, and she 
then conceived and bare a son as beautiful as the 
countenance of that angel. The meeting with a 
dog has the effect of making the child’s lace like 
a dog’s ; that with an ass would make the child 
stupid ; and that with a pig would cause the child to 
have unclean habits. For that reason, R. Johanan 
placed himself at the gate of the bath-house, so that 
the women returning home should look at him, who 
was renowned for his beauty. As a proof of such 
influence is adduced the experiment of Jacob with 
the sheep (Gn 30*®). The black wife of an Ethiopian 
king was delivered of a white child ; the father 
suspected the mother, but, having been asked by 
R. ' Akiba whether there were white images in his 
bed-chamber, he answered in the affirmative. This, 
then, said R, 'Akiba, was the reason why she had 
given birth to a white child. The same motive 
appears in the Ethiopica of Heliodorus. Other 
ailments in children are also due to the careless- 
ness or callousness of the parents during the period 
of impurity. Leprosy is one of the results, and 
dumbness and deafness, as well as other infirmities. 
A woman may not cut her nails during the period 
of her impurity and drop them on the ground, lest 
a man tread on them and be stricken with boils. 
The children may also be so affected during gesta- 
tion as to be changed into animals or birds, or even 
locusts ; whereupon the woman miscarries, and her 
ritual status is determined by the degree of human 
form which the thing bom has (Mishn. Niddah^ 
iii. 2 ; cf. Ch. M. Horowitz, Uralte Toseftas . . . 
aus dem Jahrhundert^ Krakau, 1890, passim), 

(2) Fruitfulness,— are mentioned to pre- 
vent barrenness. The women, we are told, mocked 
the wife of Manoah ( Jg 13), and said to her : ‘ If 

on wish to get children, take the skin of a fox, 
um it in fire, take the ashes and mix them with 
water, and drink of that water three days, three 
times each day, and you will get a child’ (Horowitz, 
op, cit,^ p. 19). ‘ If a man is bewitched, and cannot 
bathe (ritual or lustration bath ?), a recipe is given, 
consisting of garlic and onions and the root of Icala 
and the tail of remusa fried on the fire ; leek is 
boiled, and the other ingredients are mixed with 
the leek-water ; the patient drinks of this mixture 
for three days, and is cured ’ (ih, p. 22 f.). A preg- 
nant woman, in order to avoid miscarriage, must 
not take hot baths. She must not eat green vege- 
tables, as they affect the heart of the baby ; nor 
may she eat salt food or fat substances, or the cMld 
will be dull; but she must eat small fish and 
mustard (ih, p. 28). 

(3) Assistants at ehildhirth, etc. — In addition to 
midwives, medical practitioners are now mentioned 
as assisting in the delivery of women. We hear 
also of operations which took place when the child 
was in a dangerous position or was dead : incision 
for the extraction of the child, or dismemberment of 
the foetus. The physician was exempt from many 
legal obligations when attending women in child- 
birth. He could break the Sabbath, and all other 
ordinances were considered abolished in the case 
of a woman in labour. The primary function of 
the physician was to place the woman on the birth- 
stool, and to make all the preparations necessary 
for a safe delivery. In case of twins, his word 
decided which was first born. Yery little is men- 
tioned in the writings of the period of means for 
easing difficulties of labour ; but, being of a more 
popular nature, they have, no doubt, been preserved 
m later writings in which the popular element pre- 
dominates. The newborn babe was treated as in 
olden times ; but we learn now, from the 1st cent, 
onwards, of the existence of cradles. The name 
of the cradle is suggestive, for it is identical with 
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® trough ’ ; and it is customary to this very day in 
the East to use troughs for cradles. It is men- 
tioned only in writings of Palestinian origin 
(Mishna and Tosefta), and in one instance a glass 
cradle is mentioned (Tos. Kelim ; Baba bathra, vii. 
12, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 698). 

(4) Danger from demons^ etc. — Dangers not 
mentioned in the Bible now surround the baby 
and the mother immediately after the birth of the 
child. The notion of demons possessing the mother 
and then affecting the health of the child appears 
for the first time in the literature of that period, 
and the terror of these demons and the desire 
to drive them away or to counteract their evil 
influence grows steadily. In Tobit the demon 
Asmodseus possesses the damsel and prevents her 
from becoming the wife of any mortal. Every 
bridegroom wedded to her is killed on the night of 
the marriage, and only Tobit succeeds in driving 
the demon away by fumigating the bride with the 
liver of a fish. By this fumigation the charm is 
broken. This is then an example to be followed 
in later times on every occasion of difficult labour, 
as well as on breaking charms, or on driving away 
those evil spirits which haunt the chamber and 
bring ills on the mother and the child. 

Prayers, which now assume a mystical character 
and become in time talismans and amulets, are 
also efficacious in laying the power of the evil 


cross-roads or to hang up on a tree the after- birth 
of the miscarried first-born of an animal, for that 
would be of the •'ways of the Amorites’ (i.e. super- 
stitious practices of the heathen). We shall see 
later on the use made of it. It was also preserved 
as a remedy for some unnamed illness of cMldien 
{Shah, f. 1296). 

With the material at our disposal it is difficult to trace the 
influence of these evil demons (Lihth, Agrath, Shiddin, etc.) 
further back than the 1st cent., although some of them are 
found in the Apocryphal hterature of the preceding centuries, 
and the legends are so widely spread among Jews and non- Jews 
that the roots may lie much further back than the known 
literary monuments. Lilith is, as stated before, also the demon 
Incubus, and men are warned not to sleep in rums lest they fall 
a prey lascivious demons and engender children, for female 
demons are anxious to join human beings and to obtain children 
from them. Lilith was originally the first wife of Adam, or, 
according to a different tradition in the Zohar^ the woman that 
came up from the deep of the water (Tiamat?) and together 
with her innumerable company hovered round the body of the 
newly-created Adam, until the real wife (Havvah) was created, 
when she was driven away by an angel and sent back to the 
surging sea. According to a third version, she was the real wife 
of Adam for a hundred years during the time when he was 
living in disgrace, and then brought forth demons and evil 
spirits. Being afterwards driven away, she retained a hatred 
for man, and lies constantly in wait for man, either to join him 
in wedlock or to destroy his offspring. In order to frustrate 
her evil designs, a man must utter the following cou 3 uration 
before he joins his wife : ‘ Thy garment has become rent, it is 
loosened, it is loosened. Thou mayest neither come in nor go 
out, nothmg for thee and no share for thee. Return, return, 
the sea is stormy, its waves are calling for thee, I lay hold of 
the share of God, I wrap (cover) myself with the holy king.’ 
And the man has to cover his face and that of his wife whilst 


. .. 1 Q TolmrirliVfll Ipo-PTid bbp And the man has to cover his tace anatnator ms wiie wmisn 

spirit, and, according to a 1 alnmaicai legena, rne . ^nd after finishing the conjuration he has 

Sanhedrin succeeded in capturing the demon oi lust pQ^j. water round the bed and he will be safe from 
or amorous passion, the ‘ evil inclination ’ as it is attacks from Lilith (ZoAar, Leviticus, fol. I9a). Another 

t^ed. nS come,.™, wa. thM.ttee dw 

afterwards not an egg could be lonnd m tne wnoie witches is that found in the story of ben Sira, in which we have 
of Palestine to feed a woman in childbed. Where- also a version of the virgin birth, for the mother of ben Sira is 
nnon thev merely blinded the demon in one eye reported to be the vir^ daughter of the prophet Jeremiah, 
upon . s rpsorted In this story the son of the king was dying without any apparent 

and released him (Sanh, i. D4a). iney resortea then wrote out an amulet mth the names of certam 

also to prayer, we are told, to avert the terrible angels upon it, which he explained as follows : Together with 
ill of croup or other like disease of the throat. Adam, a wife was created from the earth. ^ Considering herself 
Th/i noiicaon-F Tvia.nxr nf diseases was ascribed 


The cause of many of these diseases was ascribed 
to the influence of evil spirits. Lilith is the head 
of the female demons, and is mentioned as the 
chief cause of all the ills that befall children. 
Originally identified with the Incubus and with a 
demoniac first wife of Adam, she became in the 
course of time the demon who bewitched, stole, 
changed, and killed the children as well as the 
mother in childbirth. Another demon mentioned 
is Agrath, the daughter of Mahlath. (In both cases 
the etymologies are transparent. Lilith is the 
‘night demon’ and Agrath the ‘roof demon,’ 
daughter of ‘ illness.’) A child that is horn m the 
likeness of Lilith is described as being like a 
human being, but with wings on its back (Niddah, 
246). No mention is made of the means of protect- 
ing mother and child, although no doubt they must 
have resorted to some magical amulets and also to 
other conjurations and mystical operations. An- 


uttered the ineffable name of God and flew away to the borders 
of the ocean. At the request of Adam the Lord sent three 
angels after her to bring her back, and, if she refused to obey, 
to threaten her with the death of a hundred of her children 
each day. The angels went after her, and found her at the 
waters through which the Israelites were to pass when going 
out of Egypt. They threatened to drown her in the waters of 
the sea. She implored them to spare her, and in return, as she 
had the power to hurt male children up to the eighth day of 
their birth, and female up to the twentieth, she swore unto 
them that she would not go near the house or hurt the child 
or the mother where she &ould see the names of these angels 
written up. They released her after she had taken that oath ; 
and it was for this reason that ben Sira wrote the names 
Sinoi, Sinsinoi, Semangelaf, on an amulet and hung it up in the 
room where the child was, thus driving Lilith away and pre- 
venting her from further molesting it Ps-«S'ir^, etc., 

Steinsfimeider, f. 23a-t> ; M. Gaster, ‘ The Child-stealmg Witch,’ 
Folklore, xi., 1900, pp, 129-162). 

(5) Amulets, charms, etc. — The amulet is no doubt 
a later stage. It is preceded, as a rule, by the very 
act of conjuration in which the conjurer utters those 
words, and through a process common to all magical 


other demon Shimdon(orAshmadofl,‘ Destruction’) ^^rds 
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Flood, whom the mother had sent to bring her a operation m which the demon had 

knife for cutting the navel. The demon then said by those powers. From the spoken 

to the newhom giant baby : ‘ Go and tell your scend to Ae written amulet, m which the writmg 

mother that the cock has crowed, otherwise I b considered sufficient to ternfy aw^ the demon. 

would have struck and kiUed thee’ ; to which the AU the other amulets, ^ ™ 

baby replied : ‘ Go and tell your mother that my of bewitchmg or for protection, 'j®^® 

navel has not yet been cut, otherwise I would have the same tPe orntection of mother 

struck and killed thee’ (Germ. Babb. ch. 36, § 1). stenlity or birth, or 

Various demons lay in wait for the newborn child, and child from ei^ eye and ev^ 

ThSTwas none, Wever, so dangerous as the to facmtate the labour or to mcrease t^^^ 
above-mentioned Lilith. This demon plays an to prevent man from joining his wife or to ^ue 
S^ortlTS hilhe sibseanent developmLt of the magical knots. “® P^®®®®Sf Tthe 

superstitious practices. If one might infer, from the third .P®«®d ®r toe se^nd sectton 
the practice mentioned in the Mishna (^[uUm, iv. second pnod, from the 6th to toe 18th centi^. 
7), the secundines, or after-hirto, must have been Sympathetic 

used for some superstitious purpose, very likely to magical recipes, appear now m p_„gif™e^„aj 
prevent miscarriage. It is forbidden to bury at 6to century and onwards. Ancient Greek medical 
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practices and recipes, popular superstitions and 
customs, were then gathered up and introduced into 
the medical science of the Arabs, together with all 
the popular beliefs and practices of the East, and 
to a certain extent also those of some of the nations 
of the West, with whom they came into contact. 
Translated into Greek (Byzantine) and into Latin, 
these magical, sjmipathetical, and medical compil- 
ations spread among the nations of Europe. Books 
of recipes and amulets, latrosophiaij as well as man- 
uals of leechcraft, abound also in mediaeval Jewish 
literature. Most of them are still preserved in 
manuscripts. What has been printed from the 
second half of the 17th cent, onwards is mere 
reprint, and often very faulty, from older MSS. 
By the aid of manuscripts (mostly in the present 
writer’s possession) we can go hack at least to the 
12th or 13th cent., but no doubt they contain 
materials which are far older and may be of extreme 
antiquity. We are not concerned here with purely 
medical prescriptions, though it is often difficult to 
draw the line between the dispensary proper and 
magical or sympathetical recipes. Nor can we pay 
any attention here to the astrological horoscopes 
and nativities, or to prognostications from the 
influence of the astral bodies, as to the importance 
ascribed to days and months. Though intimately 
connected with birthst these prognostications and 
nativities have remained the domain of the astro- 
loger, and have seldom if ever formed part of 
popular practices. A selection of the latter culled 
from writings ranging from the 6th to the 18th 
cent, may now follow. Only such have been selected 
as have enjoyed great popularity and have been 
found repeated in MSS of diverse origin. Some 
hail from Spain, others from Italy and Turkey; 
some from Damascus and Yemen, and not a few 
from Germany. In all twenty-five MS compila- 
tions have been used. 

The bewitching of bride and bridegroom may 
start from the day of marriage. * Tie three knots 
during the ceremony, and the bride will be for- I 
bidden to her husband so long as those knots 
remain untied ’ ; or, * Make a thread of wool on a 
live sheep and say, while twisting the cord ; 

“Shurah, Shura, Shabrur ; I tie N. against the woman N. with 
the knot with which God tied night and day, and I tie him m 
every language and with every word by which a tie can be made 
under heaven and earth which cannot be loosened. And so 
long as I do not untie it, N, shall not be able to approach the 
woman N. I seal these knots with the seal of King Solomon, 
with which he sealed the demons in the copper vessel and cast 
them into the sea. And similarly shall no man be able to untie 
these knots but me.” 

If he afterwards wishes to break the charm, he 
must kill a hen, drop the blood upon the knots, 
and untie them, and the charm will be broken.’ 
Or, ‘ Three knots made by the woman in her girdle, 
when with her husband and he not knowing, it will 
affect him so long as the knots remain tied,’ etc. 
More numerous are the recipes for breaking this 
tying. * On both sides of a new-laid egg the verse 
from 2 S 22” “ Thon enlargest my footsteps,” etc., is 
written. Cut it in two with a knife or a dagger with 
which a man has been killed, give each one a half 
to eat, draw the picture of a small tree on uterine 
vellum, tie it on Ms left arm, put some quicksilver 
into a nutshell and tie it on his right arm, then 
tear a hole in the woman’s shirt, etc., and the 
charm will be broken.’ Or, ‘Take flour from a 
“living” mill, mix it with the mud of the river 
(or rain-water), make a cake of it, (write on it 
V.2 of Ps 2,) bake it on a new fire, and eat it.’ Or, 

Pass a stick through a hole made in the door, burn 
on coals and fumigate self and wife.’ Or, ‘Let 
the tied man go to the field, loosen an ass tied by 
its foot, take the rope with the knot and bum it, 
and drink of the ashes mixed with water or wine.’ 
Or, ‘ Tie the right-foot sandal of the bridegroom to 
the left-foot sandal of the bride, fumigate with sul- 


phur, pour water into them, shake the water from 
one to the other, and let both drink of it, and the 
charm will be broken.’ The symbolical mean- 
ing of all these recipes requires no explanation. 
On the other hand, some practices like throwing 
the shoe after bride and bridegroom may find here 
an unexpected explanation. 

The wearing of a dead man’s tooth, or the fumi- 
gation three times with the tooth or bone of a 
dead man, seems to have been a univei sally ac- 
knowledged remedy against the ‘tie.’ Rubbing 
with raven’s brains or with ox-gali is also re 
commended, the latter mixed with sesame oil. Aii 
these recipes and more are found in MSS of the 
14th cent. , and in some cases are ascribed to authors 
of the lith or 12th, e,g. Aben Ezra, and even to 
Asaf of the ninth ! 

The remedies for removing barrenness and for 
furthering conception may be divided into two 
groups : one, the use of amulets and charms ; the 
other, sympathetic magic and medicine. The 
mediaeval and ancient pharmacopoeia shrinks from 
nothing, and in superstitious practices there is no 
room for sesthetical considerations. The women 
were so anxious to get children that they would 
use anything that they thought would further 
generation. Objectionable and nauseating decoc- 
tions and sublimations abound in all these collec- 
tions, and fumigation, mentioned in the Book of 
Tobit and practised no doubt long before his time, 
is resorted to on a large scale. Animal dung and 
droppings are often recommended by Galen and 
other ancient writers, and adopted by practitioners 
down to the time of Quincy’s dispensatory. They 
are found in Arabic and Jewish ‘ dispensaries’ also. 
But less objectionable ingredients are found which 
would further conception or remove sterility : 

‘Take the bone found in a stag's heart, put it into a leather 
bag sewn up with red silk, fasten on it red silk strings, and tie 
it round the neck of the woman on a Monday or Thursday 
before sunrise, and arrange it so that the bag may hang from 
the strings down to the navel, and take care that the knot is on 
the back of her neck. A man must hang that amulet on the 
woman, and she will bear children.’ Or, ‘ Take a big spider, put 
it into a small wooden case of equal size, stop the opening with 
the bark of the same tree or with the shell of a nut, and carry 
it round the neck.’ Or, ‘Take the fiist milk of a goat before 
the kid had touched the udder, make a small cheese of it, put 
it into a new linen cloth, and tie it upon the left arm ; it must 
never be taken off, and the woman will then bear children.’ Or, 
‘The dried stomach of a hare, bear-gall, ammouica and myrrh, 
pounded and mixed with butter, taken for two days in broth, 
will help in getting children.’ Or, ‘Dip a paper m menses’ 
blood, tie it round a fruit-bearing tree, and say : “ I give thee 
my illness and my mfirmity, give thou me thy power of bearing 
fruit.” ’ Or, ‘ Make a decoction of bear’s or wolf’s meat as much 
as a bean. If the animal is male the child will be male, and if 
it is female the woman will give birth to a daughter.’ 

A favourite remedy next to the hare’s stomach 
was the plant ‘ ox- tongue,’ later on confused with 
the real tongue of an ox, and a decoction of either 
is recommended. Or, ‘Ashes of burnt fox-skin, 
drunk twice a day in water for nine consecutive 
days, promote generation.’ Or, ‘A fish found 
within a fish, dried and pounded, has the same 
effect if taken for three nights in wine.’ ‘Two 
wings of a raven worn by a woman when with her 
husband will cause her to conceive.’ ‘ If a woman 
is anxious to get sons, she must ask a shepherd to 
get the after-birth of a cow, dry it, and pound it, 
and drink the powder in wine.^ Another remedy 
is ‘ to obtain the navel of another woman’s child, 
to burn it, and drink the ashes in wine.’ To as- 
certain whether a woman will always be barren, 
ut an unopened gall in a soft linen rag for three 
ays oyer her womb, and if afterwards a worm is 
found in the gall, it is a sign that she is by nature 
sterile ; if the worm be red, then there is no help 
for her sterility. 

If a woman wishes to procure barrenness or to 
stop bearing children, then ‘ let the scissors with 
which the navel of her child has been cut be stuck 
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in the ground. So long as the scissors remain in 
the ground, she will have no children.’ 

Or, ‘ If the plate out of which a woman has taken her first 
meal after delivery is placed face downward under her bed, 
it will prevent her from conceiving until it be turned face 
upward.’ Or, ‘Pick up a grain that has dropped from the 
mouth of an ant, and tie it on the left thigh, and it will prevent 
child-bearing.* Or, *The first tooth dropped by a child picked 
up before it touches the ground, and fastened round the neck, 
set in silver or gold, will have the same effect.’ ‘ The wearing 
of a cat’s paw cut off from the live animal stops fertility.' 
Carrying of a hare’s heart (or hare’s droppings) will have the 
same result. Or, ‘ Sew into the hem of her shirt, in the front, 
the ashes of a wolf’s heart.' Or, ‘ Extinguish three live coals 
in her menstruation blood, and bury them. If this charm is to 
be broken, the coals must be taken out and thrown into a 
burning fire.* 

Great care is tlien taken to prevent the mother 
from mishap caused by various agencies. Of the 
diverse methods employed, a few may now be 
mentioned. 

* Mare’s milk, boiled with virgin wax and then kneaded and 
put in a bag of buckskin, or of pure Imen, and placed on the 
navel, will prevent miscarriage.* Or, * Wearing of an eagle- 
stone ’ (aetites) (Shab. f . 66&). Or, * Drink three days in the 
morning and in the evening milk of a pregnant ass.’ Or, * Wear 
a ring made of the stag*s bone.’ Or, ‘ The heart of a hare taken 
out alive.’ Or, ‘White and red corals pounded and drank in 
wine or taken with egg for three consecutive days.’ Or, ‘ A 
ruby hung round the neck.’ Or, ‘ A dead scorpion tied up in 
crocus-green cloth, and fastened on to the skirt.* Or, ‘ A ring 
with the image of a scorpion engraved on it, worn by the 
woman, will prevent miscarriage.’ Or, ‘A girdle made of 
snake’s skin or of that of a she-ass, worn round the waist.* Or, 
‘An eggshell of a hatched chicken, burnt and powdered and 
drunk, prevents miscarriage.’ Invaluable in preventing mis- 
carriage is declared to be the stone ‘ enkuntra,’ which is found 
in the field, looks like glass, has a hole in the middle, and is of 
the size of an egg. If worn, it is infallible in its effect. 

All these are mere prophylactic measures. ^ The 
real crisis begins with the travail of delivery. 
Here also the danger of the evil spirits is greater, 
and amulets and incantations are far more numer- 
ous than in the previous stages of conception and 
gestation. Some of the incantations may now be 
mentioned : 

‘ When a woman is in difficult labour, whisper in her ear : 

“ The angel Michael walking on Mount Smai heard loud 
screaming and weeping. He said : 0 Lord, what is the reason 
for that screaming and weeping which I hear? And the I^rd 
replied : A doe in the pangs of labour is weeping and screaming ; 
go and tell her. (Dome forth, come forth, come forth, the earth 
is seeking thee,’** Or, ‘Write certain letters on a potsherd, 
put it on the woman, and say : “ In the name of Anael, who 
hears women in labour, hearken also to this woman, and let 
the child come forth in peace and in life. Amen,** ’ Or, ‘ Write 
on the four corners of a piece of linen (or, take a basin of stiU 
water and say over it) m the presence of the woman : “ The 
gate of heaven was opened, and down came three ([seven) 
angels with three (two) rods in their hands — one was white, the 
other was red, and the third black. The white one struck the 
heavens, and the rain came down ; the red one struck the sea, 
and it parted ; the third, the black one, struck the woman and 
brought forth safely child and after-birth.” And (give the 
woman to drink of the water),’ or, ‘Wash the cloth m sweet 
water, give her the water to drink, and put the cloth on her 
head un^ she is safely delivered.’ 

Of general use has been another set of amulets 
and incantations with the verse Ex 11^ written on 
pure parchment, beginning and ending with, ‘ Go 
forth ^and ‘ I will go forth, ^ etc. Or, an amulet is 
prepared with letters in nine squares, which, in 
whichever way read, have the numerical value of 
15, probably = one of the names of God, *Jah.’ 
Also the words ‘ Kur, kur, kur ’ are either written 
or repeated to the woman in labour ; or, permuta- 
tions of the Aramaic word puh, which also means 

* go forth.' Permutations of the Tetragrammaton 
are also found in some amulets, and even the 
names ‘Immanuel,' ‘Soter,' and ‘ Salvator,' often 
mutilated beyond recognition, are used as sacred 
names, written on pure parchment, and placed 
beside the woman m labour ; or, variations of 
‘ Sator arepo,' etc. As a supreme remedy in very 
difficult cases, the scroll of the Law or an ancient 
copy of the Pentateuch is brought from the 
Synagogue, and taken into the room where the 
woman is in pains of delivery. In addition to 
amulets and conjurations, other means were em- 
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ployed for easing the labour and ejecting the child 
or the after -birth. 

* The woman must drink water gathered at cross-roads.’ Ox, 

‘ Another woman’s milk lapped from the palm of her hand ; in 
some cases, oil.’ Or, ‘ a decoction made of the scrapings or the 
grime off the sheath of the butcher’s knife.’ Or, ‘ Soak the 
afikomin {i.e. the piece of Passover cake reserved for the end 
of the meal), and put it into her mouth. She must be careful 
not to eat it, and it will ease difficulties of labour.’ Or, ‘ Tie 
the herb Vives under the sole of her left foot.’ (No doubt the 
plant mentioned here is Vitex, ‘ chaste tree.’) ‘ A magnet tied 
to the left thigh; or sea sponge or red alum has the same 
effect, when tied on the left thigh.’ 

Of all herbs and plants none rivals in efficacy 
the mythical Eisenkraut, or Eisenhart, as it is 
called in German. It is akin to the mythicaJ 
‘ Mandragora,’ and has great powers to destroy 
charms and to prevent every evil occurrence. In 
modem German botanv the name stands for 
‘Verbena' (vervain). Another plant used is the 
Artemisia, or mugwort, on the stomach or on the 
thigh. Similarly, ‘ Dust from under the threshold 
of the room, wrapped in a piece of cloth and put 
on the womb. ’ Or, ‘ The woman is to keep between 
her teeth the right horn of a goat or hart.' Or, 
ashes of silkworms. Or, scraped ivory in wine or 
water eases difficult labour. We shall pass over 
the numerous ingredients recommended for fumi- 
gation; they belong mostly to the unsavoury 
class of remedies already referred to. The same 
are prescribed also in cases where the child dies 
unborn, and the mother is in grave danger. 
Drinking of such nostrums, as well as fumigation, 
was resorted to. 

‘If a child bom appears to be dead, pass a sieve over its 
face to and fro and it will revive. ’ Or, * Cover it with the after- 
birth ’ {Shab. f. 134a). ‘ If the mother wishes to satisfy herself 
as to whether the child is alive or dead, she must look into a 
basin filled with oil, and if it is alive she will see her face in it ; 
if not, she is to put her five fingers into a plate filled with 
honey, and lick them one after the other, and then drink the 
honey dissolved in warm water, and the dead child will be 
ejected with ease.’ ‘If the woman drinks a decoction of 
“ Sharlei,” i.e. Salvia horminun (common sage), it will assist 
in the ejection of the after-birth.’ Or, * The eating of garlic and 
doves’ brains mixed with honey and boiled together in water.’ 

But the difficulties of labour may be due also to 
evil influences, for ‘ the burying of a pomegranate 
in the room of the woman will prolong the labour 
and prevent the birth of the child. The only 
remedy is to remove the pomegranate.' ‘The 
stone found in a viper's head hung on a woman 
will prolong labour and prevent birth.’ 

As soon as the child is bom, both mother and 
child are exposed to the evil demons, who are 
anxious to injure the child and fco obtain possession 
of it, sometimes even bodily, and substitute for it 
a changeling. Every possible precaution is then 
taken to frustrate the action of the demons, and 
to grant as much protection as possible to the 
newborn babe. Lilith is the chief demon, but 
hosts of other witches prowl about, and must be 
kept at a distance. Conjurations play the principal 
part. A circle is drawn round the walls of the 
chamber and on the floor, and in it the names of 
the three dreaded angels, ‘ Sinoi, Sinsinoi, and 
Semangelaf,’ are written. These were the angels 
mentioned above who were sent to punish Lilith, 
and to whom she promised not to come near the 
house, or the woman and child, wherever these 
names should be found. A long conjuration is 
also written on the parchment or paper containing 
the names of these angels, and hung round the 
four posts of the bed m which the woman lies, 
or fastened to the curtains. The conjuration, a 
modification of the ancient charm against the 
demon Aveziha, occurs in almost every collection 
of Oriental and Eastern European charms. 

‘This child-fifcealmg or -killing witch, then,’ so the conjura- 
tion runs, ‘ is met by the prophet Elijah, who stops her in her 
roamings, and asks her whither she is going. She answers that 
she is going to a certain house where a baby has been born, to 
eat its flesh, to drink its blood, to crush its bones, and to 
destroy it. Threatened by the prophet, she promises not to 
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go near that or any house where her names are known, written ' 
down, or hung up ; and she gives to the prophet the list of her 
18 or more mysterious names.’ 

Ill ancient variants she is known as the demon 
Lilith, ‘ Striga ' or ‘ Strigla ’ ; the name is next 
changed into ‘Estrelia,’ or ‘Streiia Margarita,’ 
and then to the ^ Star Margarita.’ But Lilith is 
the more common and the more prominent name. 
This amulet, once universally used, is still used 
throughout the east of Europe (Austria, Kussia, 
Rumania, Turkey) and almost everywhere in the 
East (India, Syria, Arabia, etc.) as quite a 
common practice among the Jews. The book 
Baziel^ containing the description of the holy 
circle and the pictures of those angels, is in some 
parts of Poland and Russia placed in addition 
under the pillow of the woman. But it is not the 
mother the demons are after ; it is the baby. And 
the effect of the bewitching is seen in the crying 
of the child for no apparent reason, in its wasting 
away, and in its untimely death. 

‘ If the mother sees a woman whom she suspects of being a 
child-eating witch, she must put her left fist into her mouth, 
and say; “Thou and thy head are of a swine, thou art unto 
me a dead bitch, the after-birth of thy mother be in thy 
mouth,'” and she must repeat it three times, and that woman 
will have no power to hurt her. ‘King Solomon asked the 
demon Ashmedai what should be done to a child that was 
constantly crying, and the demon said: “Cut a strip of the 
saddle of an ass first met in the morning, and place it under 
the child’s pillow.’” Another remedy against bewitching: 

‘ Buy a new pot from the maker, and pay the price he asks ; 
buy also an open lock. Take still water, wash the baby in it, 
and pour it into the pot, which must be placed under the bed 
of the mother, and the open lock in her bed. At the slightest 
suspicion of an attack on the part of an evil spirit, the mother 
locks the lock, and puts it upon the child, then some of the 
water is sprinkled over the child’s face, and, without speaking, 
the water is poured out at the crossing of roads, and the pot 
replaced under the bed.’ Vervain and ‘ruta’ are the plants 
which, if put upon the child, are sure to drive evil spirits away. 
Or, ‘The eye of an old black cock put on the right side of the 
child, the cock’s comb under its pillow, and close to the child 
the white stones found in a hen’s stomach.’ Or, * Hang round 
its neck a bone which a dog has dropped from its mouth.’ Or, 
‘Take some of the earth upon which the child has fallen 
immediately upon its birth, before either father or mother 
has seen it, and tie it round its waist for thirty days, and 
the child will always be safe from trouble and accidents.’ Or, 

‘ Take dust from under the threshold (or, over the door), and 
mix it With the mother’s milk, and put it on the baby's head, 
and it will sleep peacefully.’ ‘To break the charm of a be- 
witched child, take a little raven from its nest before it can 
fly, burn it on the fire, pound the ashes, mix them with milk, 
and give it to the child before it has started sucking, and it 
will be safe.’ Or, ‘ Hang a crystal or emerald over the child, 
and it will be safe.’ 

As late as the year 1707 the secundines burnt, 
and the ashes given in milk, were believed to 
destroy the charm of a wasting child. Or, a bag 
made of it, with snapdragon, St. John’s wort, 
and other flowers put in it and hung round the 
child’s neck, was considered a powerful amulet 
against bewitching. It must be understood that 
the ‘ evil eye’ is also considered as a form of bewitch- 
ing ; but no reference is made to the ‘ evil eye ’ 
in any of all the ancient MSS. This notion and 
name appear for the first time in the 18th century. 
In modern times, to which we are turning now, most 
of these latter practices seem to have disappeared. 
A gold coin is hung in the cap, against the evil 
eye or any other evil spirit (Turkey and Rumania), 
or a satchel with blue beads and ‘ ruta ’ over the bed. 
Regarding changelings, a story is told of a famous 
Rabbi of the 18th cent., who was invited to be 
present on the occasion of a circumcision. (All 
the attacks of the demons are concentrated upon 
the period from the birth of the boy to the eighth 
day— the day of the circumcision. ) Driving from 
his place to the house, he met on the road a large 
number of demons and witches, feasting and 
dancing round that very baby. He ordered his 
servant to bring him there, and then seven knives, 
^ven saws, two loaves of bread, and seven slippers. 
He stuck a knife in each slipper, took his own off, 
washed his hands, and uttered the great Name. 


The witches and demons melted away and left the 
baby behind, which he took and brought back 
to its parents. There he uttered another holy 
Name, and lo I the baby which the mother had 
been keeping with her in bed turned into a bundle 
of straw. * When a child laughs in its sleep it is 
a sign that Lilith or some other evil spirit is 
playing with it,’ and it must be awakened by 
snubbing the nose. In Rumania it is believed 
that an angel is playing with the child. The 
child’s clothes must not he left outside over night 5 
an owl drops its spittle or a feather on them, and it 
changes into a long hairlike worm, which enters 
the body and tortures the child (Egypt). By 
conjuring it, it comes out of the body in the form 
of black points, which must be carefully removed 
(Egypt). Neither mother nor baby is left alone 
all the eight days. On the eve of the eighth day 
children come with their teacher and read certain 
portions of the Law (the Shema*, Dt 6 ^), and they are 
regaled with sweets and with bags of peas salted 
and peppered (Rumania and Poland). The baby 
is not put into the cradle before the sixth day 
(the naming day), and is kept all that day on the 
knees of an assistant woman (Turkey, India, etc.). 
Before the baby is laid in the cradle, almonds 
and raisins are put in, and the cradle is gently 
rocked. The almonds, etc., are then given to 
other children. Under the pillow the book of 
Psalms is laid, and under the mattress a sword or 
horse-shoe (India), A lying-in woman must not 
see any one all the week (Turkey). Over the bed 
a satchel is hung, containing a blue bead, some 

f arlic, and a piece of broken glass (Salonica and 
’alestine). On the Friday before the circumcision 
similar practices are observed to those on the eve 
of the circumcision, and visitors are entertained. 

If it should happen that a woman is losing her children, then 
* she is to go to a bitch, and put her foot on a puppy, and say 
three times: “Take the dead and give me the living.” Then 
she IS to take the puppy and carry it close to her body, with 
its head to her right and its feet to her left side, and go to the 
water and loosen her clothes, and let the puppy drop into the 
water and say three times : “ Give me the living and take the 
dead.” This must be done when the woman is in the ninth 
month.’ Or, ‘ Go to a dned-up nut-tree and bore a hole just 
over the head, and put into that hole some of the cuttings of 
I the nails of fingers and toes and some hair, and ram a peg into 
that hole, and say : “ I conjure thee, evil spirit, to remain for 
ever locked up in this tree, and no longer to be able to hurt 
me.” ’ Or, ‘ Make a ring from the silver got from nine young 
maids under age, and put it on the ear of the child immediately 
after birth before it has been picked up from the ground, and 
itwillHve.’ 

The rocking of an empty cradle causes the pre- 
mature death of the child, and the walking over a 
child or its crawling between the legs of another 
person causes its growth to be stunted (Rumania 
and Russia). Very few lullabies, if any, have been 
preserved. As a rule, the mother rocks the child to 
sleep to some popular tune. Within thirty days the 
chances of bewitching and changing diminish, or 
are considered to have entirely disappeared. 

( 6 ) Primogeniture^ naming , — The firstborn must 
be redeemed within thirty days. He is believed to 
have some curative powers. If he treads on the 
back of a person suffering from lumbago or other 
joint-diseases, he drives the illness away (Ru- 
mania). Some of the duties and privileges of 
the firstborn prescribed by the Bible are still 
maintained, and on the eve of Passover he is 
expected to fast in remembrance of the death of 
the firstborn of the Egyptians. In some marriage 
settlements the male offspring is the object of an 
important clause regulating matters of inheritance 
and succession. 

Among the Ashkenazic (German) Jews a child 
often takes the name of the grandparent, or of a 
dead relative. Among the Sephardic (Spanish and 
Eastern) J ews the parent’s name is often given to 
the child. The former believe that it is an evil omen 
to name a child after a living person. In cases 
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of daBgerons illness tlie name is often changed, 
thereby suggesting a re-birth or change in the 
destiny of the patient. 

Literature. MANUSCIilPTS.--M.ost of the material is taken 
from the medical and magical MSS in the writer's possession, 
chiefly from the oldest and the fullest. The following is a list 
of those used, arranged according to antiquity and importance : 
God. 1055 (probably of the 14th cent., North Italy); Cod. 316 
(Oriental Spanish hand, 17th cent. ; contains also the work attri- 
buted to Aben Ezra) ; Cod. 444 (Ital., I7th cent., 2 vols., i. with 
1231 recipes, and li. with more than 600) ; Cod. 676 (Germany, 
14th or 15th cent., medical treatises, etc ) ; Cod. 443 (Tunis, 
1776, upwards of 400 recipes copied from older MSS) ; Cod. 177 
(Syria, 16th-16th cent., with very ancient Babylonian material) ; 
Ood. 118 (Germany, 16th-17th cent,, with old German con- 
jurations ; upwards of 400 recipes) ; Cod. 700 (Germany, 17th 
cent., many hundreds of recipes) ; Cod. 932 (Germany, hundreds 
of recipes—some German and the conjuration of the ‘Eisen- 
kraut’); Cod. 368 (Morocco, 19th cent., very full); Cod. 466 
(Spanish origin, written in Bulgaria 16th cent., more than 400 
recipes); Cod. 464 (Italy, 18th cent., with 308 recipes, many 
from Aben Ezra and other ancient authonties); Cod. 462 
(Italy, 17th cent., with 200 recipes); Ood. 128 (Yemen, 18th- 
19th cent., some Arabic, others Hebrew, very full) ; Cod. 603 
(Turkey, 19th cent., Hebrew, and some m Spanish). Codd. 40, 
194, 438, 451, 677, 702, might be mentioned, for they also con- 
tain medical, magical, and aympathetical recipes and a number 
of amulets referring to birth, etc. ; also Cod. 134 (Montefiore 
College, Eamsgate, of the 14th cent.). 

li. PRINTED LITERATURE.— Foy Bible : Winer, RWB, s.v. 
‘Kinder.’ For Talmudic period: I. Lamperonti, Pakad 
Yitshal^i passim; J. Hamburger, RE ii., Lemzig, 1883, s.v. 
‘Gebuit,' p, 254 ®.; Gideon Brecher, Das Tramcendentale 
. . . im Talmud^ Vienna, 1850, p. 207 ff.— For modern times: 
J. Buxtorff, Synagoga Judaica^ Germ. ed. 1738, p. 81®.; M. 
Grunwald, MGJV, Hamburg, i., 1898, p. 90®., v., 1900, p. 63®. 
And the following Hebrew works, partly reprints from ancient 
MSS : Anonym., Toledoth Adam, last ed., Lemberg, 1875 ; B. 
Benas, Amtahath Binyamin, Wilmersdorf, 1716; Anonym., 
Mif'alot EloJ^im, Lemberg, 1866 ; David Tevele, Beth David, 
Wilmersdorf, 1733; Anonym., at end of Urim Ve-Tumim, 
Dyhrenfurt (8.a.); S. Pelungian, Se/er ha^Zechirah, Ham- 
burg, 1709; H. Palache, Refuah ve-liayim, Smyrna, 1874; 
Reuben b. Abraham, Seguloth, Jerusalem, 1865; Moses b. 
Israel Benjamin, Yal^ut Moshe, Munkacy, 1894 ; and one of 
the most curious collections in Jewish-German of a certain Jeh. 
Hentchin, Matsil Nefaskoth, Prag. 1661 (Amsterdam, 1661), 
agreeing in many points with Cod. 118. M. GASTER. 

BIRTH (Muhammadan), — Among Muslim 
peoples the birth of a child, or at least of a male 
child, is an event of the first importance. It is 
especially so to the mother, because a barren 
wife is held in no regard by husband or relatives. 
Women therefore resort or resorted to various 
charms and superstitious rites, even to stepping 
across the corpse of a decapitated criminal and 
anointing their persons with his blood, in the 
hope of becoming fertile; and the intentional 
avoidance of children by husband or wife is 
practically unknown, though at the time of 
Muhammad such avoidance was permitted to men 
who did not desire offspring from slave concubines 
(Mishhdt al-Masdhih, tr. Matthews, 1810, voL ii. 
pp. 96-98), The ceremonies attending a birth are 
numerous, but it is not always easy to distinguish 
those which are essentially Muslim, Le. handed 
down from the days of the Prophet, from those 
which are exotic and are derived from local 
customs and foreign superstitions. The birth- 
ceremonies of Muslims vary in difierent countries, 
and scarcely any of them, except the 'aqlqah^ 
rest upon the recorded precepts of Muhammad; 
but there is a general agreement in the chief 
observances, which shows that they are to be 
ascribed to the usual practice of the Arabs at the 
time of the promulgation of Islam. Two or three 
days before the expected date of the birth, the 
midwife [day ah) brings to the house of the woman 
to be confined the groaning-chair or * birth- throne’ 
(kuT^ ahwilddah), upon which the birth is to take 
place, for Muslim women are delivered sitting. The 
chair, which belongs to the midwife, is covered 
with a shawl or embroidery, and hinnd flowers or 
roses are tied with an embroidered handkerchief 
to each of the top corners of the back. As soon 
as the delivery is safely accomplished, the by- 
standers trill the zagharlt^ or Imliloo (as in the 


tale of King ’Umar b. a!-Nu'man in the Alf 
Ldylah wa Laylah ; cf. Burton, ed, Smithers, 1893, 
i. 401). The child is at once wrapped in white 
linen, or linen of any colour but yellow, and the 
father or, in his absence, some other man (but 
never a^woman) repeats the call to prayer (adkdn) 
in the infant’s ear, or the adhan in its right ear 
and the nearly identical iqdmah in its left ear. 
This is done in imitation of Muhammad himself, 
who^ is related to have acted thus on the birth 
of his grandson Hasan (Mishkdt^ ut sup. ii. 316). 
Another custom, based upon the same authority, 
is for some learned man to suck a date or some 
sweetmeat and put it into the baby’s mouth and 
rub it on its palate, whereby the sucker’s wisdom 
is hoped to be communicated [Mishhdt^ ii, 315; 
Herklots, Qanoon-e-Islam, 1822, p. 6). Among 
the well-to-do the mother retires to her bed for 
from three to six days ; but poor women scarcely 
rest at all after their delivery. Meanwhile re- 
joicings begin at once ; but these are much more 
festive for the birth of a son than of a daughter. 
The men recite the fdtihah (Qur. ch. i.) and 
receive presents. Dancing men and girls as- 
semble and perform before the house, and some- 
times the father entertains his friends on each 
day of the week succeeding the happy event; 
but usually the seventh day (yaum al-subu') is 
that chosen for the chief festivities. Lane (Mod. 
Egyptians^, 1860, ch. xxvii, p. 504 f.) has described 
the ceremonies of the seventh day as practised in 
Cairo about 1835 : 

‘ On the . . . seventh day after the birth of a child the female 
friends of its mother pay her a visit. In the families of the 
higher classes ^Awalim {*Almahs\ are hired to smg in the 
Jiarlm, or Alatlyah perform, or Jiqis recite a [of the 

Qur'an] below. The mother, attended by the dayah, sits on 
the kur^ al-wilddah [birth-chair], in the hope that she may 
soon have occasion for it again ; for her doing this is con- 
sidered propitious. The child is brought, wrapped m a hand- 
some coloured shawl or something costly ; and, to accustom it 
to noise that it may not be afterwards frightened by the music 
and other sounds of mirth, one of the women takes a brass 
mortar {hauni and strikes it repeatedly with the pestle, as if 
pounding. After this the child is put into a sieve and shaken, 
it being supposed that this operation is beneficial to its 
stomach. Next it is carried through all the apartments of the 
'^anm, accompanied by several women or girls, each of whom 
bears a number of wax candles, sometimes of various colours, 
cut in two, lighted, and stuck into small lumps of paste of 
Jiinnd upon a small round tray. At the same time the ddyah 
or another female sprinkles upon the floor of each room a 
mixture of salt and seed of the fennel-flower, or salt alone, 
which has been placed during the preceding night at the 
infant's head, saying, as she does this, “ The s^t be in the eye 
of the person who does not bless the Prophet,” or “The foul 
salt be in the eye of the envier.” This ceremony of the 
sprinkling of salt [rashsh al’millH is considered a preservative 
for the child and mother from the evil eye ; and each person 
present should say, “0 God, bless our lord Muhammad!' 
The child, wrapped up and placed on a fine mattress, which is 
sometimes laid on a silver tray, is shown to each of the women 
present, who looks at its face, says, “O God, bless our lord 
Muhammad ! God give thee long life,” etc., and usually puts 
an embroidered handkerchief, with a gold coin (if pretty or old, 
the more esteemed) tied up in one of the comers, on the child’s 
head or by its side. This giving of handkerchiefs is considered 
as imposing a debt, to be repaid by the mother, if the donor 
should give her the same occasion ; or as the discharge of a 
debt for a similar offering. The coins are generally used for 
some years to decorate the head-dress of the child. After these 
nuqut [wedding presents] for the child, others are given for the 
ddyah. During the night before the subu\ a water-bottle full 
of water (a dauraq in the case of a boy, or a qullah m that of a 
girl), with an embroidered handkerchief tied round its neck, is 
placed at the child’s head while it sleeps. This, with the water 
it contains, the ddyah takes and puts upon a tray and presents 
to each of the women, who put their nuqu-^ for her (merely 
money) into the tray. ^ In the evening the husband generally 
entertains a party of his friends.' 

On the same seventh day (or on the 14th, 21st, 
28th, or 35th day after iDirtli) the child is named, 
though this is often done a few honrs after its 
birth, without any special ceremony ; and the rite 
of ^aqlqah is to he observed, together with the 
shaving of the child’s head, though both are 
commonly neglected at the present day. The 
'a^qah is enjoined by a tradition of Muhammad, 
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who said, ‘An *aqiqah must be observed at the 
birth of a child ; then slay a goat on its behalf and 
shave its head ’ ; and again, ‘ The 'aqlqah for a son 
is two goats, and for a daughter one, either male 
or female ’ ; and Bnraydah related : ‘ We used, in 
times of Ignorance, when children were bom to us, 
to slay goats and rub their heads with the blood. 
Then, when the religion of Islam came, we slew a 
goat on the seventh day, and shaved the child’s 
head, and rnhbed safiron upon it’ {Mishkaty ut 
sup. ii, 315, 316 ; Abu-Da'ud, SaMhy Arab, text, 
ii. 36). The 'aqlqah is properly the hair of 
the newborn infant, but the term is applied by 
metonymy to the sacrifice made on its shaving 
(Lane, Arabic Lexicon^ s.v. ‘'Aqiqah’). It may be 
a ram or a goat, or two for a son and one for a 
daughter. The animal must he a male yearling 
and without blemish, according to Ahu-Da'ud 
(Hughes, Diet, of Islam, art. ‘Children’). The 
rite is held obligatory by Ibn Hanbal, but the 
founders of the three other orthodox schools 
regard it as unimportant, in spite of Muhammad’s 
example and the tradition prescribing the "aqiqah 
(or, as he preferred to call it, naslkah). The 
person sacrificing should say, ‘ 0 God, verily this 
'aqiqah is a ransom for my son such a one; its 
blood for his blood, and its flesh for his flesh, and 
its hone for his bone, and its skin for his skin, and 
its hair for his hair. 0 God, make it a ransom for 
my son from hell-fire.’ A hone of the victim 
should not be broken, A leg should be given to 
the midwife, but the "aqlqah should first he 
cooked with water and salt without any part 
being cut off, and part should be given to the 
poor (Lane, loo. cit., and Thousand and One 
Nights, note 24 to ch, iv. [1859 ed., vol. i. p. 277]). 

‘ It is a sunneh ordinance, incumbent on the father, 
to shave, or cause to be shaved, the head of his 
child, and to give, in alms to the poor, the weight 
of the hair in gold or silver’ (Lane, Thousand and 
One Nights, io.). Circumcision is also specially 
approved when performed on the seventh day; 
but in practice it is usually postponed to the fifth 
or sixth year, or even much later. 

On the fortieth day, as a general rule (not uni- 
versally observed, however), the purification of the 
mother is completed, and she goes to the bath ; 
and on the same day the infant is introduced to 
its rocking cradle, and harim festivities take place. 
The various additional ceremonies, many of them 
common to Hindus as well as Muslims, observed 
in India, may be read in Herklots (op. cit.) ; those 
commonly witnessed in Turkey in Europe are very 
fuUy described by a Consul’s wife in The People of 
Turkey, edited by the present writer, 1878, vol. ii. 
pp. 1-10 ; but most of these are merely amplifica- 
tions^ or variations of the customs described above. 

With regard to evidence of birth, the testimony 
of one woman, be she the midwife or another, 
in addition to that of the mother, is required, 
according to 5anafi law, to prove that the child is 
the offspring of the mother ; but the father’s sole 
testimony is accepted for his paternity. Further 
evidence is required, however, when the mother is 
passing her term oViddah after a complete divorce 
(Hamilton’s Hidaya, 1791, iii. 134 ; Hughes, Diet, 
of Islam, art. ‘ Birth ’). 

Limratueb.— T he literature has been sufficiently cited in the 

Stanley Lane-Poole. 

BIRTH (Parsi). — i. The birth of a child is a 
very auspicious event in a Parsi house. It was so 
also in ancient Persia. According to the Vendldad 
(iv. 47), Ahura Mazda says : ‘ I prefer a person 
with children (puthrane) to one without children 
(aputhrdi).^ ^ Even the very ground where a man 
lives with his children is aUegorically described as 
feeling happy (Vend. iii. 2). Cultivation and a 


good supply of food to people are recommended, 
because they make mankind healthy and able to 
produce healthy progeny (Vend. iii. S3). To he 
the father of good children was a blessing from 
the Yazatas like Tishtrya (Yasht viii, [Tlr] 15), 
Mithra (Yasht x. [Mihirl 65), Haoma(Fam<® ix. 
4,7, 10, 13, 22), and Atar ( Faamij Ixii. 10; Vend. 
xviii. 27), and from theFravasMs (Yasht x. [Mihir} 
3 ; Yasht xiii. 134). To be childless was a curse * 
(Yasna xi. 1, 3). Domestic animals, when ill-fed 
and ill-treated, cursed their masters that they 
might be childless (Yasna xi. 1). Childlessness 
was something like a punishment from heaven 
(Yasna xi. 3; Yasht x. [Mihir] 38, 108, 110). 
Kingly splendour (kavaem khvarend) was asso- 
ciated with those who were blessed with children 
( Yasht xix. [Zamydd] 75). A Zoroastrian woman 
often prayed for a good, healthy child (Yasna 
ix. 22). A Zoroastrian man and woman prayed 
before their sacred fire for a good, virtuous child 
(Yasna Ixii. 5 ; cf. Vend. iii. 33). A woman with- 
out a child was as sorry as a fertile piece of land 
that is not cultivated ( Vend. iii. 24). She prayed 
for a husband who ^ould make her a mother of 
children (Yasht v. [Ahdnl 87 ; Yasht xv. 40). 

Among the Achsemenians, a wife who gave birth 
to many children was a favourite with her hus- 
band, who did not like to displease her in any way 
(Herodotus, ix. 111). Children being the choicest 
gift of God, their lives were, as it were, pledged 
hj parents for the solemn performance of an act 
(Herodotus, vii. 10). We read in Herodotus (i. 
136) that ‘ next to prowess in arms, it is regarded 
as the greatest proof of manly excellence to be the 
father of many sons. Every year the king sends 
rich gifts to the men who can show the largest 
number, for they hold that number is strength.’ 
Strabo also says a similar thing (xv. II). We 
learn from the writings of the Christian martyrs 
of Persia that, for the above reasons, the ancient 
Persians did not like the prohibition against mar- 
riage among the Christians in the case of holy 
young Christian girls. 

^ 2. Thus we see that an ancient Zoroastrian con- 
sidered the birth of a child a great event in his 
life. The modern Parsis have, to a ^eat extent, 
inherited the desire. When the wife has con- 
ceived, it is considered to he an event of joy in the 
family. According to the Avesta, the women, on 
finding themselves enceinte, prayed for a safe de- 
livery and for healthy children (Yasna ix. 22). 
They mostly prayed before Ardvi Sura for an easy 
delivery (Yasht v. [Ahdnl 87), and then for a 
copious supply of milk at their breast for their 
children (Aravi Sura Nydyish, 3). The allusion 
to these prayers suggests that there must have 
been some formal ceremonies accompanying them, 
but we do not know what th^ were. 

Coming to later Pahlavi-Parsi books, we find 
that the Shdyast Id-Shdyast (x. 4, xii. 11) directs 
that, when it is known that a woman has become 
pregnant, a fire should he maintained most care- 
fully in the house, t The house or family that 
does not keep the fire of the house properly has 
less pregnancy of women in it (Shdyast Id-Shdyast 
xii. 3). The Sad-dar (xvi. 1) also gives this 
direction. { We have the remnant of this injunc- 
tion in the present custom that, among the modern 
Parsis, on the occasion of the completion of the 
fifth and seventh months of pregnancy, a lamp of 
clarified butter is lighted in the house by some 
families._ The reason assigned for this is that the 
fire so kindled in the house keeps out daevas, i,e. 
evU influences, from the house. A fire or a lamp 
...* blessings and the curse of Oambyses (Herodotus, 

10 H) those of Darius (Behistun Inscriptions^ iv, 

t SBE V. (1880) pp. 316, 343. 

t Ib, XXIV. 277, 
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is even now taken to be symbolical of the con- 
tinuation of a line of offspring. For example, it 
is not rare to hear, even now, words like these : 
Tamdro cherdg rosMn rahe, i.e. ‘ May your lamp 
be always burning.’ This benediction means, 

® May your son live long, and may your line of 
descent continue.’ 

3. According to the Avesta (Vend, xv. 8), a 
woman in the state of pregnancy is to be looked 
after very carefully. It is wrong for the husband 
to have sexual intercourse with her in her ad- 
vanced state of pregnancy, which, according to 
the Rivayats, commences with the fifth month.* 
She must abstain from coming into contact with 
any dead or decomposing matter, even with a 
thing like a tooth-pick, which may contain germs 
of disease (Shdyast Id-Shdyast x. 20, xii. 13 ; 
Sad-dar xvii. 2 5 SBE v. 323, 344, xxiv. 278). 

At times, some families direct the priests to say 
certain prayers, and generally to recite one or two 
of the Yashts^ during the whole or a part of the 
period of pregnancy 

4, The modern Parsis have no religious cere- 
monies or rites during the pregnancy of the 
women. On the completion of the fifth month of 
pregnancy, a day is celebrated and known as 
panchTmsiuny i.e, ‘ the day of the fifth month.’ 
Similarly, a day is observed on the completion of 
the seventh month, and is known as agharni. 
These days are observed only in the case of the 
first pregnancy. They are not observed in accord- 
ance with any religious injunction or with any 
reli^ous ceremonies or rites. The expectancy of 
a child being a joyful event, as said above, these 
days, especially the seventh-month day, are ob- 
served as joyous occasions, when the woman who 
is enceinte is presented with suits of clothes by 
her parents, rdatives, and friends, and especially 
by the family of her husband. The husband is 
in turn presented with a suit of clothes by the 
wife’s family. Sweets are sent out as presents by 
the husband’s family to the bride’s house and to 
near relatives and mends. Among these sweets, 
one prepared in the form of a coco-nut has a promi- 
nent place. A coco-nut signifies a man’s head, 
and so it is a symbol of fecundity. Some of the 
customs observed on these occasions are more 
Indian in their origin and signification than 
originally Persian or Zoroastrian. 

5, The first delivery generally takes place in the 
house of the wife’s parents. A room, or a part of 
the room, generally on the ground -floor, is set 
apart for the purpose. As the Yendlddd (v. 46) 
says, the place for delivery must be very clean, 
dry, and least frequented by others. It appears 
that in ancient times such places were specially 
provided in Parsi houses on the ground -floor. 
Farsi houses in those times had generally spacious 
ground-floors that were used for all purposes. The 
upper floors were low, and were rather like lofts 
than storeys. So the ground -floors provided 
proper places for delivery as enjoined in the 
vendldad. But, as with changed circumstances, 
Parsi houses of to-day are not what they were 
before, and as, at present, in storeyed-houses, the 
ground-floor in big towns is generally the worst 
part of the house, it is properly condemned as 
a place unfit for delivery. 

6. In the case of a house or a place where no 
delivery has taken place before, religious-minded 
persons generally take care that a religious cere- 
mony takes place in it before the delivery. In 
other words, they get it consecrated. A priest 
or two say and perform the Afrlngdn prayer and 
ceremony in the place. At times even the Bdj 
prayer is recited (cf. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta^ 
1893, ii. 723 ff., 686 fi.). 

* Cf. Anquetil du Perron, 1771, ii 663. 


7. On the birth of a child, a lamp is lighted and 
kept burning for at least three days in the room 
where the woman is confined. The Sad-dar (ch, 
xvi. 2) speaks of three days. It says : * When the 
child becomes separate from the mother, it is 
necessary to burn a lamp for three nights and 
days — if they bum a fire it would be better.’* 
Some people keep the lamp burning for ten days, 
and some for forty days, which is generally ob- 
served as the period of confinement. The Shdyast 
Id-Shdyast directs that the lamp must he placed 
in such a position that no one can pass between it 
and the newborn child (ch. x. 15). It further says 
that ten women may be in attendance at the time 
of delivery, five of them to wait upon the mother 
and five upon the newborn child to look after its 
cradle. The child is directed to be besmeared 
with a mixture of sulphur and the juice of a plant 
(ch. X. 16). The day-time is preferred to the night- 
time for child-birth (Shdyast Id-Skdyast xii, 7), 

8. On delivery the mother is enjoined to remain 
apart from others. She must not come into con- 
tact with fire, water, or any of the furniture of 
the house ( Vend, v. 45-49). 

The Sad-dar (ch. Ixxvi. 1-5) t enjoins that ‘ she 
should not wash her head for twenty-one days, 
nor put her hand again on anything. . , . After the 
twenty-one days, 3 she sees herself in such a state 
that she is able to wash her head, she washes her 
head. And, after that, until the coming on of the 
fortieth day, it is requisite to abstain from the 
vicinity of a fire and anything that is wooden or 
earthen ; it is also requisite to abstain from every- 
thing of her cooking and pot-boiling. Afterwards, 
when it is forty days, she is to wash her head, and 
it is proper for her to do every kind of work. Till 
the lapse of a second forty days it is not proper 
for her husband to make an approach to her, for it 
is a great sin, and it is possible that she may be- 
come pregnant a second time, as within a period of 
forty days women become very quickly pregnant.’ 

In the case of those who give birth to stul-bom 
children it is enjoined in the Vendldad (v. 55 f.) 
that they must remain separate for twelve days. 
This period has been latterly extended, as directed 
in the later Pahlavi and Persian books, to forty 
days in all cases of delivery. Nowadays a Parsi 
woman has generally forty days of seclusion after 
her delivery. The Sad-dar (ch. xvi. 4) says, 
‘During forty days it is not proper that they 
should leave the child alone ; and it is also not 
proper that the mother of the infant should put 
her foot over a threshold in the dwelling ’f (i.e. 
leave the house). 

9. Some families observe the fifth day after 
birth, known ^^jpatchori (‘ the fifth day’), and the 
tenth day, known as dasori (* the tenth day’), as 
gala days ; but these days have no religious sig- 
nification whatever. 

10. During these forty day’s the woman must 
remain in a state of isolation. She must not 
come into contact with anybody or with any 
part of the ordinary furniture of the house, especi- 
ally wooden furniture and linen articles. Her 
food is to he served to her on her plate by others. 
Those who have to come into contact with her 
have to bathe before they mix with others. 
Formerly, even the medical attendant had to do 
so, hut nowadays the salutary rule is more hon- 
oured in the breach than in the observance. The 
original injunction seems to have been intended 
to observe ‘ purity ’ in order to prevent the spread 
of puerperal fever and other such diseases to which 
women in this state are subject. § 

* SBE xxiv. 277. t Ib. xxiv. 339 f. t Ib. xxiv. 277. 

§ See the chapter on ‘ Maternity and its Perils,’ in Mr. Have- 
lock Ellis’s The Nationalisation of Health, 1891, pp. 23-143. It 
says that in England and Wales, where 4500 women die every 
year m child-birth, ‘ about 70 per cent, of this mortality is due 
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II, At tlie end of the forty days, the period of 
confinement, the woman has to purify herself by 
a bath before mixing with others. At first she 
takes an ordinary bath, and then goes through 
what is called nan * (a contraction of the Sanskrit 
word sndn)i which is a sacred bath. A priest, 
generally the family priest, administers this bath 
with consecrated water. Even those who have 
come into contact with the woman during the 
days of her accouchement have to go through a 
ceremonial purificatory bath. 

12. ^1 the bedding and clothes of the woman 
used during the forty days of her seclusion after 
delivery are rejected from ordinary use. They 
are enjoined to he destroyed, lest they carry and 
spread germs of disease among others. But now- 
adays that injunction is not strictly followed. 
They are now given away to non-Zoroastrian poor 
people of the sweepers class. 

13. Formerly a mother in child-birth first drank 
a few drops of the sacred Haoma (q*v.) juice, 
squeezed and consecrated in a Fire-temple. The 
new-born child also was made to drink a few drops 
of this juice (Shdyast-ld-Shdyast x. 16). Anquetil 
du Perron refers to this religious custom as pre- 
valent in his time (Zend-Avesta, ii. 564). In the 
Haoma Yasht (Yasna ix, 22) Haoma is said to 
give fine healthy children to women who give^ de- 
livery. Haoma was emblematical of immortality ; 
hence this custom. Now, however, the custom is 
rarely observed, and, in place of the Haoma juice, 
a sweet drink made of molasses or sugar is given 
to the child as the first auspicious drink. 

Literature.— v. 816 ff,, 343 f., xxiv. 277, 339 1; A. V. 
Williams Jackson, Persia Past and Present, 1906, p. 378; 
Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, 1898, ii. 686 ff., 723 ff.; Anquetil 
du Perron, Zend-Avesta, 1771, ii. 563 ; W. Geiger, Cimhzation 
of the Eastern Iranians, Eng. tr. 1885, i. 63 ; BQ vol. ix. pt. ii. 
p. 183 ff. JiVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI. 

BIRTH (Teutonic).— All the Teutonic peoples 
made a rigorous distinction between legitimate 
and illegitimate birth. They granted the full 
rights of consanguinity and tribal membership 
only to the children of legitimate unions, that is, 
to the offspring of a free father and a free mother 
joined in lawful wedlock. Whenever a child was 
bom, it was laid upon the ground by the midwife 
in attendance upon the mother, and this practice 
is reflected to this day in the Scandinavian terms 
for midwife, jordgumma, jordemoder, ‘ earth- 
mother.^ This rite has maintained its ground in 
many branches of the Teutonic stock (cf. A. 
Dieterich, ABW viii. 7ff*.); it originated in the 
old belief that the soul, and therefore the life, of 
the child issues from ‘ mother earth, ^ and that the 
child derives its vitality therefrom. The next 
step on the midwife’s part was to lift the child up 
— hence the German term for * midwife ’ Eebamme, 
O.H.G. hevianna — and hand it to the father. If 
the latter wished to acknowledge and maintain 
the infant, he took it in his arms, hut he retained 
the right to condemn it to exposure. This right 
could be exercised in cases where the child was 
feeble or deformed, or when the father was in 
doubt as to its legitimacy — a situation which 
often arose at the birth of twins, the popular 

to puerperal fever,* and that ‘ almost the whole of this mor- 
tality might be avoided.’ It is the careless medical practi- 
tioners and midwives that are responsible for this mortality, 
because they do not preserve ‘purity,’ and carry germs from 
one woman m confinement to another. The midwifery writers 
of old said to their disciples : ‘ Thine is a high and holy calling ; 
see that thou exercise it with purity.’ In the enjoined isolation 
of the Parsi women dunng their confinement, the original 
intention seems to be that of observing ‘ purity.’ Some of the 
later Pazend and Persian writers have not properly understood 
the original good intention of the early wnters, and so have 
earned the rigour of isolation too far. But, anyhow, the 
original intention of isolation is intended for the purit> ' 
referred to by old midwifery writers. 

^ See art. Purification (Parsi). 


belief being that such an event^ implied the 
mother’s unfaithfulness ; or, again, if it had been 
predicted that the child’s existence threatened the 
father with danger or misfortune, or even if he 
felt himself unable to maintain the child. The 
father’s prerogative, however, was annulled by 
law after the introduction of Christianity, though 
various fairy-tales assume its survival down to 
the present day. But even in heathen times the 
father’s decision had to be made within a few 
hours after the birth, for once the child had taken 
nourishment, milk or honey, in however small 
quantities, or had been laved with water, it was 
i regarded as belonging to the family, and shared 
equal rights with other individual within 

the, same. Traces of this primitive heathen 
ordinance are still found in the Christian period ; 
thus, the child’s capacity to inherit sometimes 
dated only from its baptism, while the wergeld 
of an unhaptized child was sometimes reckoned at 
half the usual amount. Exposure was likewise 
illegal if the child had received its name. The 
name was usually given by the father, and at the 
ceremony (Icel. nafnfestr) a presentation was 
made to the child, while occasionally the blood- 
relations held a feast (barnsol). The child was 
generally named after some deceased member of 
the family, preferably the grandfather on the 
mother’s side, as it was believed that the name 
carried with it the personal qualities of its original 
bearer (cf. G. Storm, Arkiv for nordisk filologi, 
ix. 199 ff.). If the father, upon whom these 
various legal functions devolved, died before the 
child was born, his place was taken, according to 
the most ancient usage, by the entire group of his 
blood relations, frequently augmented by some 
relations from the mothers side, and these chose 
one of their number to act as guardian and dis- 
charge all legal obligations in regard to the child. 
The same procedure was observed when the father 
had been proclaimed an outlaw ; in the eye of the 
law the mother was then a widow and the child 
an orphan. If the father was unable to be present 
at the birth, the mother had to decide whether the 
child should he acknowledged or exposed. 

A somewhat different coui’se was adopted in the 
case of illegitimate birth. The children of slaves 
were themselves slaves from birth, and belonged 
to the owner of the mother. In primitive times, 
distinctions were made amongst the illegitimate 
children of free parents, and the Old Norse 
language had special designations for the different 
classes : thus hornungr signified the son of a free 
mother (frilla) with whom the father cohabited, 
though not in wedlock ; hrisingr, the son of a free 
mother with whom the father’s relations were 
clandestine; ]>^borinn, the son of a free father 
by a slave. These distinctions, however, were 
gradually done away, and disappeared first of all 
in Iceland. In regard to the illegitimate, the first 
step was to find out who the father was ; and when 
this point had been decided, the child, even in 
early times, acquired the right of inheritance— 
though in a limited degree— and a claim to the 
father’s protection. Moreover, it frequently hap- 
ened that the child was received into the family 
ond^ (Icel. cettleiding), and this transaction, 
especially when there were no children of lawful 
birth and capable of inheriting, was celebrated 
with feasting and high ceremonial. In all cases 
it was the duty of the fatW, or his family, to 
maintain the child till maturity was reached. 

The event of birth became the nucleus of many 
cmiqus practices and superstitions. In many 
districts of Germany, Britain, and Scandinavia, 
there prevails to this day the custom of lighting 
I fires or candles round about the newly-born (cf. 
Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, 31), in order to prevent 
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Heir falling itoder the power of evil spirits. The 
same purpose was served by piercing the door or 
the door-post with a knifcj placing some article of 
steel — a pair of scissors, a key, a horse-shoe, etc. — 
in the cradle, hanging amulets round the child’s 
neck, stopping the keyholes, or keeping out cats 
or any old woman who was suspected of having the 
^evii eye/ In some places it was the custom to 
ut salt under the child’s tongue to prevent its 
eing bewitched. These prophylactic expedients 
were deemed necessary till the time of baptism, as 
it was daring this period that the demons directed 
their practices against the child, and tried to put 
a changeling, a babe of their o\vn, in its place. 
The immediate surroundings of the child were 
meanwhile tabu. On the other hand, every 
possible effort was made to secure good fortune 
for the newly-born.^ Special importance was 
ascribed to the umbilical cord, and to the bladder- 
like membrane or ‘caul’ with which some children 
are born, such children being regarded as the 
favourites of fortune. The caul was carefully 
preserved and sewn into the child’s clothing, thus 
ensuring success in all its future undertakings. 
From this, indeed, developed the Old Norse belief 
in an attendant spirit, me fylgja, which accom- 
panied the person wherever he went. The dried 
umbilical cord was in course of time given to the 
child with a meal of eggs, in the expectation that 
the child would thereby become shrewd and 
intelligent ; or it was sewn into the clothing, as a 
means of making its possessor clever and capable. 
Amongst the Teutons, as amongst many other 
races, great emphasis was laid upon the young 
tree which was planted on the day of the child’s 
birth, and was thenceforward regarded as his tree 
of life. The fortunes of the tree ran parallel with 
those of the child, and from this notion arose the 
belief in a person’s tutelary tree (Swed. vard^trad). 
When it chanced that an animal was bom in the 
homestead on the same day as the child, it was 
believed that the former, during its whole life, 
stood in the closest relationship to the latter. 
The animal was named after the child, and became 
his constant associate. 

Widely diffused throughout the entire Teutonic 
area are the mythical stories regarding the god- 
desses of destiny, who appear at the birth of a 
child and determine his future. Their function is 
indicated by their names: thus, in Old Norse 
they are called urctiry ‘ the powers of destiny ’ ; in 
English, ‘the weird sisters’; Anglo-Saxon, metienuy 
‘those who measure out’ ; Middle High German, 
Gaschepf&n, ‘ the makers.’ From early times the 
sisters were reckoned as three in number, hut 
sometimes also as seven or thirteen, and frequently 
the part assigned to one of them is to deal out 
misfortune to the infant. Norse poetry speaks of 
them as nornir — a word of doubtful etymology. 
They are represented as spinning maidens, who at 
the child’s birth wind his thread of life — his fate ; 
and accordingly, possessing as they do a fore- 
knowledge of the destiny of men, they acquired 
at length a prophetic character. 

The birth of a child was an occasion upon which 
a part of special importance was played by the 
myths regarding the origin of children. The 
thought underlying nearly all these myths was 
the belief that children come from ‘mother earth.’ 
One proof of this is supplied by the primitive 
heathen practice, already referred to, of laying 
the child upon the ground, immediately after birth. 
In many parts of Germany and the Norse countries 
children were supposed to come forth from hollow 
trees, as these, according to popular notions, were 
connected with the interior of the earth. Similar 
ideas were also held about lakes, ponds, and wells. 
In South Germany various lakes and fish-ponds 


are known as Kinderseen, ‘ children’s lakes ’ ; while 
more particularly in Central Germany, there are 
many Kinderbrunneriy ‘ children’s wells,’ in which 
the goddess Frau HoUe was believed to keep in 
Harge the souls of children before their bmth. 
Other places of origin were marshes and fens! 
The prevailing belief in many districts was that 
children are drawn out of the water and carried to 
their mothers by water-fowl, especially the stork 
and the swan, while in other parts they were 
supposed to issue from caverns or mountains. In 
Pomerania, for example, we find ‘swan-stones’ 
BJid Adehorsteine, ‘stork-stones,’ and children 
obtained from these were called ‘swan-children’ 
(Jahn, VolJcssagen aus Fommern, 390), From 
heathen times comes the belief that children are 
the men of a former day, re-born into the world. 
They had passed their intermediate period in an 
animal form. According to a popular superstition 
in South Germany, they had been dying around as 
butterflies. W e thus see that these various notions 
regarding the origin of children are related in the 
closest way to the primitive Teutonic belief re- 
garding the soul. 

Literatuhb.— B runner, Deutsche ReehtsgescUchte 8 (Leipzig, 
1906), i. 101 fif.; von Amira, Grundriss der germ. Philol^ 
(Strassburg, 1900), in. 164 ff. ; Maurer, iTher die Wasserweike des 
germ. Eeidenthums (Munich, 1880) ; ‘ Die unachte Geburt nach 
altnordischem Rechte,’ in SB AW, philos.-hist. Klasse (1883), 
pt. i.; ‘de Expositione infantum apud veteres Septentrionales,' 
in Saga af Gunnlaugi Ormstungu, ed. A. M. Hafnijs (1775), 
194-219 ; Rochholz, Alemanmsches Kmderlied und Kinderspiel 
(Leipzig, 1857), 279 ff.; Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube 
der Gegenwart^ (Berlin, 1869), § 679 ff. ; Mannhardt, Der 
Baumkultus der Germanen und ihrer E achharstamme (Berlin, 
1875), 45 ff.; Frazer, GB^ iii. 391 ff.; J, Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologies (Gottm^QTi, 1875-78), i. 335 ff., and Rechtsaltertumers 
(Leipzig, 1899), i. 627 ff. ; F, Panzer, Beitrage zur deutschen 
Mythologie (Munich, 1855), li. 119 ff. E. MOGK. 

BIRTH -DAYS. — The custom of commemorat- 
ing the day of birth is connected, in its form, with 
the reckoning of time, and, in its content, with 
certain primitive religious principles. It is the 
most conspicuous example of commemorative 
ritual. Its essence is the repetition of the event 
commemorated. As culture develops, this primary 
meaning is obscured by various accidents. 

In the lower culture, what is reported of the 
Congo tribes applies generally : ‘ no record is kept 
of birth or age.’ * The Hupas of California take no 
account of the lapse of time, and consider it a 
ridiculous superfluity to keep a reckoning of age. 
They guess at a man’s years by examination of the 
teeth. One will say, * I have good teeth yet.’ The 
only epochs noted are those of babyhood, boyhood 
or girlhood, youth, manhood or womanhood, and 
the state of married man or woman, old man or 
old woman, t The Omahas have a superstitious 
objection to counting, and therefore never note a 
person’s age.t 

The earliest lunar reckoning produced the seven- 
day week, the lunar month, and the lunar year, 
thus providing machine^ for the expression of 
any ideas involving repetition of events. Parallel 
with these dates, and of earlier origin, are seasonal 
epochs, marked by changes in vegetation, and also 
the epochs of human growth, as noted above. 

The day of birth itself may be first considered. 
At an early stage of chronology the influence of 
ideas of Iuck is brought to bear upon dates. Every 
people has its own list of ominous objects and 
circumstances. In highly developed popular re- 
ligions the result is a dualism afiecting the whole 
life of man. Of the Cambodians we read that the 
idea of luck dominates their entire existence, g 

* H. Ward in JAl xxiv. 291 

t S. Powers, Tribes of California, 76 f. 

i Long and James, Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, 1823, 
i. 214 235. 

$ E. Aymonier, Le Cambodge, 1900-04, i. 63. 
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The religion of the Baganda is described as a ^ 
reli^on of Inck.'^ Among the Tshi people of West 
Africa each person has his lucky and unlucky 
days.t In the week of the Asabas of the Niger 
the days for marketing, for work, and for rest 
vary for each individual according to the particular 
ju-ju decided for him by the medicine-man. J 
As the circumstances attencMng the moment of 
birth are auspicious or inauspicious, so are those 
attending the day. Any object or circumstance 
distinguishing it may affect the destiny of the 
child. When days are marked, they acquire per- 
manent or varying characteristics which auto- 
matically induenee the event. The Malagasy, 
who possess an elaborate doctrine of fatalism 
(vintana)^ mark a certain number of days in each 
month as lucky or unlucky. The mm, or first 
days, of some months are especially disastrous^ to 
children then born, in some cases to the offspring 
of the people generally, in others to those of the 
royal family. A child born on an unlucky day, 
and dying young, is said to have ‘too strong a 
vintanaJ Formerly, children bom on unlucky 
days were put to death by being buried alive. In 
modern times this infanticide is commuted to an 
ordeal, offering, or ‘expiatory bath,’ the water 
being buried instead of the child. In one clan of 
the Sakalavas all children bom on a Tuesday were 
put to death. In the Bara tribe a child was put 
to death if bom on a day which was unlucky to 
both father and mother ; if the day was unlucky 
for one parent only, the child’s life was spared. In 
the Tanale tribe one particular month was peculiarly 
unlucky for birth. § 

With the rise of astrology comes the develop- 
ment of the horoscope and similar forms of 
augury. In origin such practices are a species 
of sympathetic magic ; the intention is to influence 
events, or to assist nature, and the method em- 
ployed is the rehearsal or artificial previous re- 
production of the desired result. The Central 
Americans possessed an elaborate code of ‘signs 
of the day,’ applying to each day of each cycle of 
twenty days, the cempohuaUi, of which the year 
was a multiple. Horoscopes were prepared from 
these signs for the day and hour of birth. Every 
Mexican bore through life, as a species of personal 
name, the sign of his birth-day. || The Burmese 
predict a man’s character and destiny according to 
the day of the week on which he is bora and the 
constellation which rules it. The name of the 
child must begin with one of the letters belonging 
to the birth-day. IT The Asabas of the Niger often 
name a child after the day of its birth. ** In China 
the hour and the day of birth are regarded as being 
very important. A child bom between the hours 
of 9 and 11 will have a hard lot at first, but 
finally great riches, ft The Hindus possess an 
elaborate astrological system of nativities con- 
uected with lucky and unlucky days.JJ In Mada- 
gascar nativities are drawn up from the position 
not of the stars, but of the moon. This method is 
earlier ; later cultures prefer the star of nativity. 
The Tshi peoples name children after the day of 
the week.§§ The Muhammadanized Swahili con- 
sider it luc]^ to be bora on Friday, the Muham- 
madan festival Children then horn are named 

* Eoscoe in xxKii. 72. 

t A. B. Ellis, The TshirSpeaMng Peoples^ 1887, p. 220. 

t J. Parkinson in cTAI xxxvi. 317. 

§ L. Dahle in Antananarivo Annuali 3di. 460; J. Sibree, 
Madagascar, 279 S, 

y Sahaffun, Historia general, 239 S.; E. J. Payne, History of 
the Hew World called America, 1892, ii. 325 fic. ; H. H. Bancroft, 
ii. 271. 

^ Sbway Toe (J. G. Scott), The Burman, 1882, i. 4, 6. 

** Parkinson, loe. cit 

ft Dennys, Folklore of China, 1876, p. 8. 

D’lb^’S (ed li 382 ff.; Momer WiUiams, 

£>/ ■ ■; I aiA .37 i '1. 

§§ Elllis, loc cit. 


‘ son ’ or ‘ daughter of Friday.’ ^ In German folk- 
lore Sunday is lucky as a birth-day, particularly 
the Sunday of the new moon. This idea is con- 
nected with growth. ‘ Sunday children ’ are sup- 
posed to he able to see spirits, or to see in the dark.t 
The principle of repeating an event after its 
occurrence is an inversion of sympathetic magic. 
Whereas in the ordinary form of magic the_ coming 
event is influenced ana ensured by previous re- 
hearsal, in this inverted form it is reproduced in 
order to repeat the original advantages and to 
effect their continuance. The idea is naturally 
suggested by the recurrence of the same external 
or chronological conditions. These were closely 
bound up with the original event, and are therefore 
supposed to influence it : they are further supposed 
to carry it with them, and therefore require its 
repetition. The intention varies as the event. ^ In 
the case of the repetition of birth the intention is a 
renewal of the life acquired by the original birth. 
Such ideas are illustrated by the general custom 
of celebrating the renewal of the year. The ritual 
is designed to renew not only the life of nature, 
but also the life of men, and at the same time to 
discard the old life, now regarded as decay and 
death. The seasonal changes of growth, con- 
nected early with the phases of the moon and 
the path of the sun, naturally fostered such ideas. 
As individualism developed they were applied to 
the life of each man. But the important point for 
the earlier periods is that these annual renewals of 
nature and life in general practically amounted to 
universal or social birth-days. 

To illustrate the first of these points, we may 
instance the Hindu festival samvatsaradi, which 
celebrates the beginning of the year. 

‘The chief features of the day are the reading of the new 
almanac and hearing the forecast of the events of the New Year. 
New clothes also are worn when procurable, and the food par- 
taken of during the day is, as far as possible, composed of new 
materials, i.e. new gram, pulses and such like, for this is a feast 
of ingathering. One dish, which must be partaken of by all 
who wish for good luck dunng the year, is a conserve com- 
posed of sugar, tamarind, and the flowers of the neem or 
margosa tree {Melia Azadirackta), which is then in full flower. 
The bitter taste of this is not much rehshed as a rule ; but it is 
necessary that at least a small portion of the dish should be 
eaten. This seems to be analogous to the English idea that 
it is necessary to eat mince-pie at Christmas or at the New 
Year.’ t 

In the next place, such festivals, surviving as 
they do into the highest stages of evolution, are 
in the early stages universal birth-days. The 
Malagasy custom is significant. In the lunar 
year of Madagascar, time is popularly reckoned 
by the annual great feast fandroana. Eemark- 
able longevity is denoted by the phrase that a 
man has seen three at the same season 
of the year. Thus he might see it in spring at the 
age of 7, again when 40, and again when 73. 
We are expressly informed that a man’s age 
is reckoned not by his years, but by the fan- 
dr oana.% 

The Japanese supply an instructive case of com- 
promise between the social and the individual 
Mrth-day. The first of January, the commence- 
ment of the New Year, 

‘may be considered the universal birth-day, for they do not 
wait till the actual anniversary of birth has come round to call 
a person a year older, but date the addition to his age from the 
New Year. The 61st hirth-day is the only one about which 
much fuss is made. This is because the old man or woman 
having hved through one revolution of the sexagenary cycle 
then begins a second round, which is m itself an extraordinary 
event, for the Japanese reckon youth to last from birth to the 
age of 32, middle age from 32 to 40, and old age from 40 to 60. 
A child is born in December 1901. By January 1902 they talk 
of the child as being 2 years old, because it has lived through a 
part of two separate years.’ II 


* Velten, Sitten und Gebrauche der Suaheli, 13; Sibree, loc, cit 
t Floss, Bos Kind, li. 88, 89. 
t J. E. Padfield, The Hindu at Home^, 165. 

§ W. Ellis, History of Madagascar, 1838, i. 447, 448. 

II B. H. Chamberlain, Things Japanese^ 1902, p. 62. 
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Ib the Chinese religion of piety we find a re- 
markably explicit illustration of the principle of 
the renewal of life on the anniversary of birth. 
^The birth-day celebration is a peculiar institn- 
tion/ though not attended with much 6clat till 
after the age of 15. Each person has an annual 
festivalj and every tenth year after reaching 50 an 
extraordinary celebration. Especially honoured 
'is the 61st birth-day. The Emperor on his birth- 
day is supposed to acquire 10,000 ‘longevities.’ 
The courts of justice are closed, and a general 
amnesty is proclaimed. The ordinary person on 
his birth-day receives ‘longevity presents/ and 
his friends wish him long life. With the express 
purpose of prolonging life, a dish of vermicelli in 
remarkably long strips is eaten. Of particular 
importance is the ‘ longevity garment/ This is a 
handsome robe, embroidered in gold characters 
with the word ‘ longevity.’ It serves at death as 
the man’s shroud. It is generally a present from 
the children, and is given to the parent on his 
birth-day. He wears it then, and on all festive 
occasions, in order to acquire long life, ‘ it being 
generally acknowledged among the Chinese that 
it is extremely useful and necessary on the birth- 
day to absorb a good amount of vital energy in 
order to remain hale and healthy during the 
ensuing year.’ * 

The Coreans celebrate the 61st birth-day in 
the Chinese fashion, On ordinary birth-days new 
clothes are worn, and a feast is prepared for friends 
of the family, t 

The Burmese offer on their birth-days, celebrated 
weekly, candles representing the animals connected 
with the day of the week. The offering is an act 
of worship at the pagoda. J 
The Central Americans celebrated birth-days 
with a feast given to the friends of the family. 
Presents were offered them on their departure.! 

Among the Tshi natives of West Africa, a man’s 
birth-day is sacred to his kra, or ‘ indwelling spirit.’ 
If a man is rich, he kills a sheep, if poor, a fowl, 
and prepares a feast. In the morning, when he 
washes, he provides himself with an egg, and 
some new fibre of the kind used as a sponge. He 
then stands before the calabash containing the 
water, and addresses his asking for its pro- 
tection and assistance during the coming year, as 
he is about to worship it, and keep that day 
sacred to it. He then breaks the egg into the 
calabash, and washes himself with the fluid ; after 
this he puts white clay on his face, and puts on a 
white cloth. Members of the higher classes, kings 
and chiefs, keep sacred to the kra the day of the 
week on which they were born. Thus Kwoffi Kari 
Kari, having been bom on a Friday, made it a 
law that no blood should be shed on that day.H 
The ancient Persians celebrated birth-days. IT 
In ancient Egypt the birth-days of the kings 
‘were celebrated with great pomp. They were looked upon as 
holy ; no business was done upon them, and all classes indulged 
in the festivities suitable to the occasion. Every Egyptian 
attached much importance to the day, and even to the hour, of 
his birth ; and it is probable that, as in Persia, each individual 
kept his birth-day with great rejoicmgs ; welcoming his friends 
with all the amusements of society and a more than usual 
profusion of the delicacies of the table.*** 

In modern Persia the birth-days of Muhammad 
and 'All, as in Islam generally, are duly honoured. 
For ordinary persons, however, the New Year’s 
feast is the only real festival, ft 
Among the modem Jews, the 13th birth-day of a 

* J, Doolittle, SodaZ Life of the Chinese, 1866, ii. 217 ff.; J. J. 
&I. de Groot, The Religious System of China, i. 61, 62. 
t Griffis, Corea, 1882, p. 295, 
i Shway Yoe (J. G. Scott), The Burman, i. 6. 

§ Bancroft, op. ciL ii. 283. 

11 A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-speakmg Peoples, 166. 

^ Herodotus, i. 133, ix. 110. 

** Wilkinson, Aniyient Egyptians, iri. 368. 
tt Polak, Persien, 1866, i. 338. 


boy is celebrated as a family feast, this date being 
his religious majority.* 

The preceding accounts introduce some secondary 
princii^es. The idea, inseparable from festivals, 
of holiday or rest, combines with the wish to avoid 
consuming energy and vitality, and to assimilate 
the same by means of food and drink. A further 
principle is that of a propitious commencement of 
an epoch as influencing the whole. At a late stage 
such ideas are obscured, and an ethical princi^e 
arises. This is, in Western culture, faintly sug- 
gested by the phrase, ‘ turning over a new leaf ’ at 
the New Year or on the birth-day. In Catholicism, 
it is more marked in combination with the birth- 
day^ of the individual’s patron saint. In early 
Christianity each anniversary was a step towards 
the new life commencing at aeath. 

The idea of renewal, as we saw, is in the early 
stages emphasized by the weekly phases of the 
moon. Thus we get the principle of the octave. 
One of its earliest applications is the celebration 
of the seventh day after birth, on which, among 
various peoples, the name is given or some ritu^ 
operation is performed. 

The principle of the octave is actually applied at 
times to produce a weekly birth-day. This has 
been instanced in West Afnca and Burma. A 
good many recorded birth-days are probably not 
annual, but weekly or monthly. The ancient 
Syrians celebrated a monthly birth-day.t 

These considerations lead up to some peculiarities 
of reckoning or commemoration which have in- 
fluenced the custom. The Apache father makes 
a note of each moon that follows the birth of a 
child. A large mark is made for the lOth month4 
The Mayas celebrated as the birthdays of their 
children the first step taken, the first word spoken, 
and the first thing made.§ The Ovaherero reckon 
a man’s age from the time of his circumcision, 
not counting the previous period. A man is called 
after the otyionao of his circumcision. Those 
circumcised at the same time are omakura^ ‘ persons 
of the same age.’ |1 Such methods of reckoning 
age are convenient for the savage, who has little 
use for any more accurate reckoning. Other 
such epochs, which at a certain stage are the only 
‘Mrth-days,’ are weaning, initiation, and mar- 
riage. The Baganda reckon a man’s age by the 
reigns of the chiefs, ‘It was in the reign of so 
and so that I was bom.’ IF 

In the lower cultures names are curiously par- 
allel and interchangeable, so to say, with dates. 
The Central Australians have each a name denot- 
ing age in relation to others, hut have no annual 
reckoning. The Maori had one name given at 
birth, a second at puberty, a third on his father’s 
death, and others whenever he performed some 
achievement.** An Aht wiU change his name 
perhaps ten times in ten years, and celebrate the 
event each time with a feast, ft In connexion with 
change of name there is the idea of renewal. 

An early application of the principle of com- 
memoration is ‘the feast of the dead.’ All the 
ideas connected with the spirits of the departed 
i find expression here. In early religion these cele- 
brations are as frequent and as important as any 
annual festival. In Oajaca great ceremonial at- 
tended the anniversary of the birth of great lords 
after their death. The belief was that the soul 
wandered about for many years before entering 
bliss, and visited its friends on earth once a year. 

* Roubin in JE,s.v. t 2 Mac 67. 

t HrdliSka in American Anthropologist, vii. 490. 

§ Bancroft, op. cit. ii. 662. 

11 South African Folklore Journal, i. 43. 
f Roscoe vaJAI xxxn. 72. 

** E. Taylor, Te Ika a Maui'^, 1870, p. 156. 
tt G. M. Sproat, Savage Life, 1868, p. 264. 
ii Bancroft, op. dt. ii. 623, 
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The Hindus observe the new moon of the month, 
Bhadrapada (September-October), in honour of 
the dead, ‘ On this day the head of a family must 
perform prescribed ceremonies for the preceding 
three generations.^ The celebration is for such of 
the dead as may not have received the usual rites 
of sepulture. The fact shows, by negation, that 
the commemoration is the repetition of the event. 
The annual Sraddhas are well known. Their object 
is to * assist the departed spirit in the various ex- 
periences it will have to pass through. At the 
same time, the one who duly performs these rites 
and ceremonies thereby lays up merit for himself 
and his family, which merit will be duly carried to 
the credit of his account hereafter.’ One haddha^ 
is to provide the spirit with an * intermediate body.’ 
Another indicates the union of the dead with his 
immediate ancestors. The monthly irdddhas com- 
mence on the 30th day after death. An annual 
ceremony is performed on the anniversary of the 
death.* 

A slight shifting of the point of view will show 
the parallelism between such practices as the 
Hindu and the early Christian principle that the 
birth-day of the martyr was the day on which 
he died. The death-day of the^ faithful was re- 
garded as their birth into a new life. The * natale ’ 
par excdlence was the day of death. ^ It was a 
nativity to a glorious crown in the kingdom of 
heaven. TertiUlian observes that St. Paul was 
bom again by a new nativity at Home because he 
suffered martyrdom there. Such natalia^ were 
contrasted with ‘natural birth-days,’ as spiritual 
in opposition to worldly. The ‘hirth-days’ of 
martyrs, celebrated at the grave or monument, 
had a profound influence on the development of 
ecclesiastical institutions. The celebration was a 
service, at which the Communion ^yas received. 
The ethical principle involved was imitation of the 
martyr, repetition in others of his life and death. 
The/h^^t of martyrs were gradually compiled, and 
churchy were erected over their bones, the bones 
sometimes being replaced under the altar. t 
The festivals of gods are frequently their birth- 
days. Thus the Hindu festival Snrdmajayantl 
celebrates the birth-day of Hama, the seventh 
incarnation of Vishnu. The image of^ the god 
is adorned and carried in procession. Pilgrimage 
is made to the temple. Kfqnajayanti is the 
birth-day of Krishna, and is one of the most 
popular of the annual festivals. The Bhdgavata 
describing the life of the god is read on that day, 
VindyaJcachaturthl is the birth-day festival of 
Ganesa. Evevj house sets up an image of the god, 
before which lights are placed. A mantra of con- 
secration, pratistdf is pronounced, on which the 
spirit of the god* enters the image. 

In such acts we see a ritual re-creation of the 
divinity, a repetition of his birth. 

At this feast, artis^ans worship their tools, and 
students their books, placing them before the 
image. Ganesa is the god who is invoked in all 
undertakings, and who helps man on his way.J 
In Christianity the birth-day of Christ is only 
less important than the Passion and the Resurrec- 
tion. Even here the social aspect of religion is 
rominent, and, by a coincidence, the date finally 
ecided upon is that celebrated in paganism as 
the annual birth*day of the Sun, just as the 
weekly day of the snn, the Christian Sunday, was 
the weekly birth-day of the Solar Deity, and in 
Hebrew mythology the first day of Creation. 

Literature,— and JEBi^ s.v. ‘ Birthday ’ ; Bing^ham, 
Christian Antiquities, 1840; J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious 
System 0 / China, 1892 S.; A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-speahng Peoples, 

* Padfield, op. dt. 165, 217, 226. 
t Bingham, vii, 340 ff., 360 f., 422. 
t Padfield, op. at. 17Sfi., 181, IBS. 


1887 ; J. E. PadBeld, The Mindu at 1908; B. H. Cham- 

berlain, Things Japanese^, 1902. A. E. CbAWLEY, 

BIRTH-DAYS (Greek and Roman).— Birth-day 
celebrations are to be met with in antiquity from 
a very early date. iEschylus presupposes them 
when he makes Apollo receive on his birth-day hk 
oracle as a present from Phoebe {Eumenides,^ 6-8). 
Birth-days were celebrated with prayers, sacrifices, 
and banquets, and it was also the custom to offer 
presents to the person whose birth-day it was 
a book, AnthoL Pah ix. 93). Sometimes those 
who were born on the same day of the month 
formed a society, and called themselves rerpaSioval, 
elKadLcrrah etc. Later, it was frequently the custom 
for such societies to celebrate the birth-days of 
members of distinction, or these merabers them- 
selves left an endowment to enable their associates 
to celebrate their birth-day even after their death. 
Such a posthumous celebration was called yeviffia, 
whereas the celebration during a man’s lifetime 
was termed yeu^dXia (schol. Plato, Alcibiades, 
121 C). Plato’s birth-day was celebrated by the 
Academy on the 7th of Thargelion, because Apollo 
was supposed to have been born on that day ; and 
in other cases as well the celebrations of birth-days 
were fixed for sacred days (Pint. Theseus, 36 ; 
the Athenians mention the 8th of a month as the 
birthday of Theseus, iK HoaeLdCivos yeyovivat Xeyopivig' 
Kal yhfi ILocreLdQva rats oyddais rifjLOitnv), From the 
time of the Diadochi we often hear of the cele- 
bration of the birth-days of kings, and from the 
time of Caesar, of those of emperors (there is an 
important inscription which indicates that in Asia 
Minor the year began with the birth-day of 
Augustus [Athen, Mitt xxiv. 288]), when festivi- 
ties, games, etc., took place. The same honour 
was also extended to empresses and princes. 

These honours passed from persons to cities ; 
thus m Rome the Palilia was celebrated as the 
natalis urhis. More especially were such honours 
transferred to the gods : Athene was supposed to 
have been bom on the 3rd of a month, Hermes on 
the 4th, Apollo on the 7th, and so on. In these 
cases the festival must always have been the 
prius, the birth-day the posterius. It often 
happens that the birthday of the god and the 
natalis templi coincide (Cic. ad Att* IV. i. 4, CIL 
xii. 3058). 

Literature.— Chr. Petersen, ‘Ueber die Geburtstagsfeier 
bei den Griechen,’ in Jahrh. f. Mass. Philol., Suppl. li., 1857; 
W. Schmidt, Geburtstag im Altertum, Giessen, 1908. 

W. Kroll. 

BIRTHRIGHT.-«-See Inheritance. 
BISHOP.— See Ministry. 

BISMILLAH.— !• Meaning and early usage. 
—Bismilldh{i), an Arabic expression signifying ‘ in 
the name of Allah,’ was borrowed by Muhammad 
from the religious phraseology of Jews and Chris- 
tians,* and was formulated by him in fuU as 
follows : hisrnilldhi-r-rahmdni-r-raMmi, ‘ in the 
name of Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful.^ 
Muhammad employed the phrase both in its shorter 
and in its complete form as an introductory formula, 
designed to connect the beginnings of action with 
the devout remembrance of God, and it is probable 
that, while still resident at Mecca, he recommended 
his adherents to use it in a similar way. In the 
Qur’an he represents Noah as summoning the 
faithful to enter the ark with the words, ‘ Bismillah 
(“in the name of Allah”) be its voyage and its 
landing’ (xi. 43) ; and, similarly, a letter purporting 
I to have been written by King Solomon to the Queen 
of Sheba ojjens thus : ‘ Bismilldhi-r-rahmdni-r- 
rahimi ’ (xxvii. 30). Probably, too, he began his own 
ceremonial discourses, as collected in the Qur’an, 

♦ Noldeke, Gesch. d. Qordns (Gottingen, 1860), p. 88 [3 (pub- 
lished by F. Schwally) 116 f.]. 
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with, the phrase, and the redactors of the sacred 
volume, in prefixing it (in plenary form) to the 
various suras, evidently regarded it as a prefato^ 
formula having Muhammad’s own sanction. We 
cannot divine the reason of its omission from the 
9th sura, although the Muslim exegetes show no 
perplexity in the matter, and provide sever^ ex- 
planations, as may he found in commentaries to 
the Qur’an. The earlier theologians of Islam were 
at variance with each other regarding the question 
whether the hismilloM-ioimvld^ at the beginning of 
the suras was to he considered an article of revela- 
tion, Le, an utterance of God, or an item proceeding 
from the Prophet himself ; hut eventually the former 
alternative carried the day, and it came to he held 
that everything between the two covers (hdina-U 
daffatain) of the hook, including, of course, the 
prefatory formula of the suras, was the word of 
God. 

It is recorded that, before Muhammad arose, the heathen 
Quraish made use of the sacred formula bismika Alldhurnma 
f in thy name, 0 God ’) for a similar purpose— a statement which 
is certainly credible, though we have no evidence to test it by. 
According to Arabic tradition, which delights to associate every 
particular custom with the name of an individual founder, the 
person who introduced the use of this phrase into Mecca was 
Umayya b. Abi-l-§alt, the reputed author of many apocryphal 
poems which promulgated monotheistic and Biblical ideas 
before the time of Muhammad. Umayya is said to have 
learned the formula, as’ a potent talisman against the evil 
influence of demonic powers, from the bps of a Christian 
hermit, and to have made personal trial of it.* ^ But as he was 
an older contemporary of Muhammad, and survived the latter’s 
entrance upon his public career, the older formula cannot, 
agre^iably to the above tradition, have been in use long before 
the Prophet’s day. It is even said, indeed, that Muhammad 
hi’jQself had employed it, but that the revelation of certam 
ViFses in the Qur’an (xi. 93, xxvii. 30) induced him to substitute 
.or it, first the shorter, and then the longer, form of the 
hismilUh,^ Nevertheless he would appear, according to 
Muslim tradition, to have sometimes resorted to the earlier 
Meccan formula even at a later period ; t thus in a treaty which 
he made with the people of Mecca near Hudaibiyah in a,h. 6, 
he deferred to the vigorous opposition they offered to the new 
formula introduced by him, and quite readily sanctioned the 
use of the Quraish ‘ bismika Alldhurnma * as a heading to the 
document.! * Alldhurnma* is also approved as an invocation 
of God in Muslim petitions. 

We may regard it as historically established 
that rescripts drawn up by Muhammad’s instruc- 
tions, contracts concluded between him and tribes 
which yielded him their allegiance, 1| and even 
records of a more private character, IT were usually 
prefaced by the plenary form of the bismilldh.** 
Thereafter its insertion in similar documents as a 
prefatory formula became part of the religious 
practice of the adherents of Islam, tt Official 
records from the early age of Islam, preserved 
either as transcriptions in historical works, or, 
more authentically still, as originals on paj^nnis 
sheets, always begin with the bismilldh, it is 
also found on textile fabrics and other products of 
industrial art.+J In bilingual (Arabic- Greek) docu- 
ments, which were common, especially in the 
Egyptian province, till far on in the Umayyad 
period, the Greek portion contains a translation of 
the formula, the shorter appearing as iv dpbfiari 
ToO 0€ov, while the plenary form expands this with 
the words roO iXeifjfiovos <pL\avdpd)Trov.%% 

* Aghdni, iii. 189 *, Mas'udi, Prairies d*or, L 142 ; cl. 
Schulthesa m the Noldeke-Festschnft, 74, n. 5. ^ 

t Ibn Sa'd in Wellhausen, Skizzen u, Vorarbeiten, iv. (Berlin, 
1899), 6, 9 (text), 104 (tr.). 

t Leone Caetani, Annali delV Islam, ii. (Milan, 1907) 222. 

§ Ibn Hisham, ed. Wustenfeld, 747. 

11 Examples in Noldeke-Schwaily, op. cit. 117, n. 1. 

^ e.g. a note regarding the distribution of the wheat brought 
as booty from Khaibar (Ibn Hisham, 776, 778 ff.). 

** L. Caetani {op. cit. L 396, ii. 793) doubts the authenticity of 
this prefatory formula in documents given by Muslim historians. 

tt e.g, in the Testament cf'AbdaUdh b. Mas'ud, in Ibn Sa'd, 
i:abaqat, in. i. 112, 113. 

tt Karabacek, ‘ Zur arabisohen Alterthumskunde, ii. Die 
arabischen PapyrusprotokoUe,’ in SWAW clxi. (Vienna, 1908) 
35 ff. 

§§ e.g., in the bilingual documents in Karabacek, op. dt. 
63-67 ; 0. H. Becker, Papyri SchotUReinhardt, i. (Heidelberg, 
1906), 109 ff. ; ZA xxii. 150, 170-178. 


Iii_ accordance with the common Arabic practice 
of ^ving a convenient name to formulas by the 
device of omitting some of their constituent letters 
(as, e.g., hamdala for ^ aUhamdu hlldhi,^ hay^ala 
for kayya * ala-^-saldti, etc.), the bismilldh' con- 
tracted to basmaia, which is also a verb meaning 
‘ to utter the bismtllah ' ; and the use of the 
formula is also referred to as tasmiya, the invoca- 
tion of the name {ism) of God. 

2. ^ Ceremonial use. — The bismilldh acquires a 
special ceremonial significance as the formula of 
benediction pronounced before slaughtering animals 
for food — a usage which, without doubt, was sug- 
gested by the J ewish law enjoining the utterance of 
the b^rdkhd before killing and eating. The relevant 
imunction in the Qur’an is found in vi. 118 , 121 : 

‘ Eat of that over which the name of Allah hath 
been pronounced if ye believe in His signs’ . . . 

‘ Eat not therefore of that on which the name of 
Allah hath not been named, for that were certainly 
sin.’ From this passage was argued the obligatory 
use of the tasmiya * before slaughter ; and, simi- 
[ larly, it was required that the benediction in 
Allah’s name should precede the eating of the 
flesh of animals prescribed for that purpose. Even 
in the chase (v. 6) it was imperative to utter the 
name of Allah before releasing the falcon or the 
hound, and only on this condition could the quarry 
be afterwards used as food.t In pursuance of a 
hermeneutic practice of later Muhammadan theo- 
logians, certain theological schools attenuated the 
character of this absolutely binding ordinance to 
that of a mere wish, and in this way the omission 
of the actual utterance of Allah’s name before the 
act of killing did not necessarily proscribe the use 
of the animal for food. If, for example, the ob- 
servance of the regulation had been inadvertently 
neglected, the food might still be partaken of 
without misgiving — for, of course, the thought of 
Allah is never absent from the devout heart, But 
it is obvious that these interpretations and practical 
accommodations are at variance with the actual 
language of the injunction as given in the Qur’an 
— a fact emphatically insisted upon in the teaching 
of the more rigid and literalistic interpreters of the 
book.J 

Another question of ceremonial relating to the 
use of the bismilldh arises in connexion with the 
Muhammadan ritual of prayer [salat). The 
latter, as is well known, begins with the recita- 
tion of the ‘opening’ sura of the Qur’an [aU 
fdtiha), whose first sentence is the bismilldh in 
its complete form. It has been from early 
times a subject of debate in the schools of the 
law whether this introductory phrase should be 
spoken aloud (jahran) or in an inaudible whisper 
— a controversy connected in its origin with 
the disputed question already referred to, viz. 
whether the oismilldh is to rank as Divine 
revelation or not. Most of the orthodox schools 
decided that the formula might be uttered in 
an undertone,! but the Shafi'ites, and especially 
the Shfites, demand that it he spoken in an 
audible voice. |( 

3, Everyday use. — Having dealt with the use ol 
the bismilldh in ceremonial functions and in im- 

* But without al-rahmdn al-rabim, as it was not thought 
right, when taking away life, to name ‘the Compassionate 
Merciful’ {ZDMG xlviii. 96, n. 1). 

t Muuoatta, u- 356, 

i Cf. the present writer's Die Zdhiriten (Leipzig, 1884), 76 ff. 

§ It is expressly recorded of 'Omar ii, that, when leading in 
prayer, be did not pronounce the bismilldh of the fdtiha 
audibly (Za yajkaru) (Ibn Sa'd, v. 246, 25). The Kh^if^ al- 
Musta'in was accused by his opponents of double-dealing, 
because he spoke the bismilldh of the fdtilia inaudibly when 
in Samarra, but elsewhere hypocritically uttered it aloud 
Cfabari, Annales, iii. 1683, 3fl.). 

H On this question see the present writer’s ‘ Beitrage zur 
Litteraturgesch. der Schi'a u. d. sunnitischen Polemik,’ VrA W 
(1874), 15 ft., 86. 
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portant affairs of public and private life, we 

P roceed to speak of a view which sprang up in 
slam at a very early period, and soon established 
itself in everyday practice — the view, namely, 
which finds expression in a proverb commonly 
regarded as a saying (hadltJi) of the Prophet: 
Kullu amrin dhl bdlin Id yubtadcCu hi-dhikri 
lldhi fahuwa ahtaru^ i.e. ‘every matter of im- 
portance whici is begun without mention of God 
IS maimed.’ This maxim was taken by devout 
adherents of Islam as their warrant for the practice 
of inaugurating every action t by ejaculating a 
hismilldh. The prophet is traditionally reported 
to have said that Satan sits behind every one who 
mounts an animal without first having uttered the 
formula. J Its use as a blessing before meals is 
regarded as of special importance, and on social 
occasions the saying of the hismilldh by the head 
of the household intimates to the guests that the 
repast is to begin.§ Nor must the tasmiya be 
omitted when a person enters or leaves a house, or 
puts on his clothes. |1 The practice is felt to be in 
accordance with the thought of Qur’an xxxiii. 41 : 

‘ Remember Allah with frequent remembrance ’ — 
a maxim highly approved in Islam. The idea that 
the utterance of God’s holy name involves an 
impiety never found a footing among the Muslims, 
who are wont to say, rather, that if we love a 
person we often mention his name {man ahdbha 
shay'* an akthara dhikrahu),^ 

4 . Superstitious ideas and use.— The deep sig- 
nificance and the sacred character with which 
Islam invested the hismilldh led at length to its 
being pressed into the service of folk-lore, mystic- 
ism, and even magic. It was said that God had 
inscribed it upon the breast of Adam, the wing of 
the angel Gabriel, the seal of Solomon, and the 
tongue of Jesus.** The Creator has written the 
sacred words upon His works. The imaginative 
eye can sometimes trace the formula in the veins 
of the leaf or the varied colourings of the butter- 
fly’s wing, where nature has imprinted it in mystic 
{Syriac) character. The written and oral applica- 
tion of the hismilldh possesses talismanic virtues. 
When the soul in its death-struggle is striving to 
escape frorn the body, the angel of death brings 
from paradise an apple upon which is inscribed the 
formula, or the angel himself writes it upon the 
palm of the dying man, whose agony is alleviated 
by the sight of it, and whose soul then yields itself 
to the angel, tt The hismilldh serves also as a 
means of defence against the baneful effects of the 
evil eye, and other malign influences of occult 
forces. It is a popular notion amongst Muham- 
madans that the jinn are easily offended, as, for 
instance, by human encroachment upon their 
haunts, by pouring out hot water, etc. ; hut if a 
man feels that he has provoked their resentment, 
he may drive them away by uttering the hismilldh^XX 
Similarly, in order to render his goods proof against 
the jinn, he uses the phrase as a charm when he 
shuts the door, or stores articles of food in their 
appropriate receptacles, or lays down his clothes 
at night. An article protected in this way is 
called musammd (commonly pronounced musemmi), 

* Originally hi^liamdiy with reference to the glonfying of God 
by formulas beginning mth al-liamdu hlldki. 
t ^cliiding t*^ci.t mentioned by Buchari, K. dl-ivudu. No. 8 
I mmTi (Bulaq, a t,. i 2 Ss), <Al-dabba,’ i. 399. 

§ Lane, ifanwers ' lA ,u^.oni3 of the Modem Egyptians^ 
(London, 1871), i. 183. 

tn Nawawi, Kitdb al-AdKkdr (Cairo, 

A.H. 1312), 11^12. 

^RER x^n. 164 ; ZDMG H. 265. 

region dans VA/nque du Nord 

(Algiers, 1909), 211. 

(d-Durat al-Tyisdn fi-l-ba'th wa-na'wi al-iindn 
(Cairo, A.H. 1324) 

it In North Africa, A. Bel, La Population musulmane de 
TUmcen (Paris, 1908), 23 (from the Revue des itudes ethno- 
^raphtques et sociolog iques). 


Le, ‘something over which has been named (the 
name of Allah).’ * 

The hismilldh, by reason of its prophylactic 
virtues, is deemed specially serviceable as an 
inscription for amulets, and, in general, as an 
accessory of practical magic.t Copious illus- 
trations of this are to be found in the Shams 
al-ma'drif of al-Buni (+A.H. 622, A.D. 1225) and 
works of a similar nature. The Muslims also con- 
struct magic squares, and distribute the words of the 
basmala in magical combinations amongst the vari- 
ous compartments.! Al-Buni is also the author of 
a monograph dealing specially with the use of the 
formula for magical purposes (FadaHl al-hasmala),% 

5. Calligraphic usage.— Mention ought finally 
to he made of a certain convention in the method 
of transcribing the hismilldh. When the Muslim 
calligraphist writes the formula for a ceremonial 
purpose, he imparts a peculiar form to its first 
word by way of signalizing, as it were, the excep- 
tional character of the phrase as a whole. The 

vertical stroke of the initial letter hd (j) is con- 
siderably prolonged in an upward direction, and 
slightly curved; then, the ^alif (of ^ism) being 

omitted altogether, [1 the sin (.-j) is placed im- 
mediately after the hd, while the final letter 
mlm (j«) is connected with the sin by a line 
drawn far beyond the usual length (>^ - 

The Muhammadan scribes would appear at a very 
early date to have introduced yet another altera- 
tion in the written form 01 the hismilldh — a 
peculiarity of common occurrence in MSS. Here 

the tips of the third letter sin (^) disappear en- 
tirely, as well as the ^alif, and the initial 5a (.) ) is 
joined to the final mim (j«) by a long horizontal 
line thus : ^ The antiquity of this usage 

is indicated by an incident recorded in Ibn Sa'd, 
viz. that ‘the Khalif 'Omar b. 'Abd al-Aziz dis- 
missed a certain scribe (kdtih) from his office 
because he wrote hism without inserting the sin 
distinctly’ [walam yaj'al al-sin).% 

LiTERATtrRE. — The literature has been given in the footnotes. 

I. Goldziher. 

BLACKMAIL, — The word ‘mail’ is derived 
from the Norman-French maille, which is used in 
the Act of 1335, 9 Edward III. c. 3 in the sense of 
‘half-penny.’ We find three meanings assigned to 
this term. 

1 , Legally, blackmail refers to rents reserved in 
labour, cattle, or produce. In mediaeval times 
rent was uniformly paid in kind — a custom that 
persisted in France down to the days of the great 
French Revolution. The Black Death and the 
Peasants’ Revolt gave a powerful impetus to the 
transformation of English agricultural life, and 
among the results was the substitution of payment 
in money for payment m kind. In Scotmnd and 
Ireland, and indeed in the rest of Europe, this 
substitution was not effected till a comparatively 
late date. For rent in kind were substituted ‘ white 
rents,’ which were reserved in ‘ white money,* or 
silver. In the Middle Ages there was a great 
scarcity of the precious metals, and this doubtless 
assisted in prolonging the existence of the old 
method of payment. The discovery of silver in 

* Lane, op. dt. i. 287 ; Arabian Society in the Middle Aqes 
(London, 1883), 41. 

t Reinaud, Monumens musulmans du cabinet de M. le due de 
Blacas (Pans, 1828), 11 . 3-6. 

t Doutt6, op. cit. 212. 

§ Brockelmann, GescLd. arab. Litteratur, i. (Weimar,1898) 497 

t This is a Massoretic practice. 

^ Ibn Sa'd, v. 270, 14. 
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South America helped forward the movement from 
status to contract, with the result that white rent 
aid in current coin or white money [mailles 
lanches) began to replace the black rent. In 
Scots law the rents of an estate were called ‘ mails " 
or ^maills/ while ‘Blanch Holding’ and ‘Mail’ 
for rent are somewhat similar terms for this old 
custom. Camden [Bern. 205), explaining black 
money, says, ‘What that was I know not, if it 
were not of Copper, as Maill and Black-mailL' 
Coke refers to ‘Work-days, rent cummin, rent 
corn, etc. . . . called Eedditus nigri, black 
maile, that is, black rents.’ Blackstone supports 
Coke’s explanation of redditus nigri (cf. Camden, 
(Bern. 1605, p. 205 ; Coke, Inst, 1642, ii. 19 ; Black- 
stone, Com.y 1768, ii. 43; Burn, Justice^, 1845, iii. 
214). In this sense the term ‘ blackmail ’ is obsolete. 

2. Historically, it is the tribute in com, cattle, 
other kind, or money— here we are coming to the 
newer form — levied from the farmers and small 
owners in the border counties of England and 
Scotland, and along the Highland border, by free- 
booting chiefs in return for immunity from pillage. 
The border counties chiefly affected were North- 
umberland, Cumberland, Westmorland, and the 
bishopric of Durham. Sir Walter Scott in WaverUy 
(i. 222) represents one of the better aspects of this 
custom when one of his characters remarks, ‘ The 
boldest of them (i.e. the freebooters) will never 
steal a hoof from any one that pays blackmail to 
Yich Ian Vohr.’ It is somewhat remarkable to 
And how wide-spread is the use of the word ‘ mail ’ 
with the meaning of ‘rent’ or ‘tribute.’ In Irish 
mal signifies a rent or tax. In Armoric mal signi- 
fies such wealth as is acquired by the strong hand ; 
while in Afghanistan the contributory levy on a 
village is called mallia. Blackmail sometimes 
denotes the money taken by the harbingers or 
servants, with their master’s knowledge, for ab- 
staining from enforcing exactions like coin and 
livery. They made up for the abstinence in 
these places by plundering in others. Curiously 
enough, we find that in Ireland in the 14th cent, 
black money or blackmail indicates certain coins 
of an inferior kind authorized to pass current. 

In 1552 Archbishop Hamilton (Catech., 1884, 
98), in reference to the forays of the^ border 
chieftains, mentions, * Quhay takis ouer sair mail, 
ouer mekle ferme, or ony blake maillis, fra 
thair tennands ’ ; while about 1561 B. Maitland, 
in Thievis Liddesd. vi., describes the ‘commonn 
taking of blak maill.’ On both sides of the Border 
severe Acts were passed to put an end to these 
depredations. Under the Scots king, James VI., 
the measure of 1597 describes how ‘ diners subjects 
of the Inland, takis and sittis vnder their assurance, 
payand them black-maill, and permittand them to 
reif, herrie, and oppresse their Nichtbouris.’ In 
1601 — a memorable year in economic legislation — an 
English Act of Parliament also notes that ‘ sundry 
of her Maiesties louing subjects within the sayed 
(ie. the four northern) Counties . . . have been 
inforced to pay a certaine rate of money, come, 
cattell, or other consideration, commonly there 
called by the name of Blacke maile.’ The 43 Eliz. 
c. 13, s. 1, made the levying or paying of this black- 
mail a felony without benefit of the clergy. The 
Termes de la Ley informs us that ‘ Blackmail is a 
word^ used in 43 Eliz. c. 13, and it signifies a 
certainty of money, com, cattell, or other con- 
sideration, given by the poore people in the north 
parts of England, unto men of great name and 
aliance in those parts, to be by them protected 
from such as usually robbe and steal there.’ Cowell 
in his famous Law Dictionary, The Interpreter, 
notes that ‘ these robbers are of late years called 
Moss-troopers.’^ The depredations of the Border 
chieftains, in spite of these repressive measures, did 


not cease till towards the end of the 17th century. 
In 1707 an ‘Address from Cumberland’ in the 
London Gazette points out that ‘ there is, now, no 
Debatable Land to contend for ; no Black Mail 
to be paid to the Leaders of the Robbers, as a 
Ransom ’ (cf. Blackstone, Comm, iv. 263). 

3. The term is now usually applied to offences 
called in French chantage, that is, the extortion of 
money, or other valuable consideration, by intimi- 
dation, by the unscrupulous use of official or social 
position, or of political influence or vote, by persons 
upon those whom they have it in their power to 
help or injure. In one sense the Border robbers 
have passed away, but in another sense they are 
with us still. For the organized forms of the 
Camorra of Naples, the Mafia of Sicily, the Black 
Hand of the United States, and the Highbinders 
of China are largely blackmailing bodies. Their 
methods and rules of procedure are much the same 
as those of the outlaws of old. Like them, the 
Black Hand, for example, levy blackmail, kidnap 
men or their children and hold them to ransom, 
murder their victims in cold blood if the ransom 
be not forthcoming, and terrorize the surrounding 
population into tacit complicity. In private life 
the only hope of resisting the blackmailer is to 
refuse to pay the first time he makes his demand. 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone was accosted late at night 
by an unfortunate woman to whom he gave alms. 
A man, who saw him speaking to her, stopped the 
I statesman and attempted to levy blackmail. Mr. 
Gladstone kept him in conversation till a police- 
man came in sight, when he at once gave the black- 
mailer in charge. In English common law it is a 
misdemeanour to threaten to publish any libel 
upon any other person, directly or indirectly, if the 
act is done with the intent to extort any money or 
other valuable thing. The punishment is imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labour, for three years. 
It is a felony to demand of any person, with 
menaces and without any reasonable cause, any 
property, and the punishment thereof ranges from 
penal servitude for life to a period not less than 
three years. The truth or falsehood of a threaten- 
ing accusation, whether of crime or misconduct, is 
absolutely immaterial : the accused cannot set up 
truth as a justification of his conduct. The French 
and German codes deal with blackmailing in an 
equally stem manner. The latter states that, if 
the extortion is committed by violence against a 
person, or with the application of threats, the 
author is to be punished like a robber. 

Litbrattob.— T he authorities are quoted in the article. 

Bobeut H. Mukeay. 

BLASPHEMY (Gr. = (1) an ill- 

omened or profane utterance, a light or rash 
prayer ; (2) a slander, or any defamation ; (3) 
impious speech against God. Oppos, GtxprjfLla ), — 
1. Blasphemy as a sin. — Blasphemy as a sin and 
an ecclesiastical offence is peculiar to the Jewish 
and the Christian religion and to allied mono- 
theistic cults. For, though the religions of Greece 
and Rome, and indeed of most countries, were far 
from viewing with equanimity the utterance of 
words which might offend any of their gods, yet 
the abhorrence caused by such utterances was due 
mainly to a fear of the disasters which the offended 
god might be expected to inflict on the whole tribe 
of which the offender was a member. The trial of 
Socrates would illustrate this, since he W8ts accused 
of ‘ teaching men not to receive the gods whom the 
city acknowledged, and of having new gods’ (Plato, 
ApoL 24 B). Under English common law this 
offence would have been the subject of an indict 
meat for blasphemy, hut the freer Greek spirit 
treated it as an offence against the welfare of 
the State. Similarly, in the charge brought by 
Pythonicus against Alcibiades (Thucydides, vi, 53), 
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that he had divulged the mysteries of Eieusis, the 
gravamen was not so much that the act was an 
offence against the gods as that it was dangerous 
to the community. The Boman criminal law 
appears to have had no provision against bias- 
phemy, apparently because, ®in spite of the in- 
tensity of Roman religious feeling, the religion of 
the State was always absolutely subject to the 
political authority’ (Hunter, Boman Law, 1880, 
p. 10), and hence an offence against religion was 
once more not so much a sin as a crime. Persons 
who introduced new kinds of worship, unknown 
to custom or reason, disturbing weaker minds, 
were to he punished— if persons of rank, with 
deportation ; if not of rank, with death. 

2, In the Old Testament.— It is to the Jewish 
and Christian law (with their off-shoots), then, 
that we have to look for the creation of the offence 
of blasphemy, We omit the ‘ contempt ’ for God 
referred to in Mai 1®, the dishonour done Him by 
withholding the offerings due to Him in Mai 3®* ® 
the swearing falsely by His name in Lv 19^^ the 
sin ‘ with a high hand ’ of Nu 15®® (cf. 2 K 19®^), 
the reviling (or murmuring against) the Elohim 
of Ex 22®®, since, though these all are directed 
against God, they do not rise to the height of the 
specific sin of blasphemy. A record, however, of 
this sin is found in Lv 24^^, where a man of mixed 
breed * blasphemes the Name.’ In this case doubt 
seems to have been felt about the prescribed 
penalty, for the offender was put back until ‘ the 
mind of the Lord ’ could he ascertained. This was 
found to fix the penalty of death by stoning, and 
the law was then promulgated : ^ He that blas- 
phemeth the Name of the Lord, he shall surely 
oe put to death, and all the congregation shall 
certainly stone him’ (v,^®). This was the only 
kind of reproach against God which was punish- 
able with death at the hand of man, lower kinds 
(such as those referred to above) being left to tbe 
judgment of God. For post-Biblical Jewish usages 
see next article. 

3, In the New Testament. — The offence of blas- 

phemy is referred to frequently in the NT : in the 
case of the sin against the Holy Ghost (Mk 3®®^*) ; 
in the case of the man whose sins were pronounced 
by Jesus forgiven (Mt 9®, Lk 5®^), when the scribes 
accused Him of blasphemy; when the Jews de- 
clared the saying ‘I and my Father are one’ to 
be blasphemous (Jn 10®®* ®®) ; when Jesus declared 
Himself at His judgment (Mk 14®^) ; St. Stephen 
was accused of speaking ‘ blasphemous words 
against Moses and God ’ (Ac 6^^) ; in Ac 13^ and 
18® and Eo 2®^ the Jews in their turn are accused 
of blasphemy ; in Ac 26^^ St. Paul accuses himself 
of making the Christians blaspheme. The word 
occurs five times in the Pastoral Epp. (1 Ti 1®® 6^-'* 
and Tit 2® 3®), once in James (2’^), and nine times 
in the Apocalypse (2® 13^- ®* ® 16®* 17®). From 

these pas-sages it appears that any expression was 
considered blasphemous which was wrathfnUy, 
despitefully,^ or contemptuously directed against 
God, His being, or goodness, which arrogated His 
attributes for a creature, which opposed a truth 
revealed by Him, or opposed an institution of 
which He was the author. 

4, In Church history. — The feeling and the 
judgment expressed in these passages were taken 
over by Christianity, and enforced, after its union 
with the civil power, by temporal pains and 
penalties. The Novdlae of Justinian (Ixxvii. 1) 
relate that some 

‘ used blasphemous expressions and swore by God, and so pro- 
voked Him to anger, and that it was enjoined on such men 
therefore to abstain from such blasphemies, and from swearing 
by the hair, or by the head, and sirmlar expressions ; for, seeing 
that blasphemies against men went not unpunished, far less 
would blasphemies against God. If, in spite of this admonition, 
way one committed the offence of blasphemy, he was to suffer 


the extreme penalty of the law' (Cotp, Jut. Civ,, ed. Scholl . 
1896, vo2. ill. p. 382). 

In the Middle Ages the ecclesiastical court was 
the principal authority for the punishment of 
blasphemy, the temporal power being called in, 
when required, to enforce the judgment of the court 
ecclesiastical. Thus in a decree of Gregory IX. it 
is laid down that, if any one shall have presumed 
to loose in public a blasphemous tongue against 
God, or any one of His saints, or, in special, against 
the Blessed Virgin, he shall be condemned by the 
bishop to public penance at the church door for 
seven Sundays, being on tbe last Sunday deprived 
of his shoes and out^er clothing, to fast and give 
alms. In default he might be excommunicated 
and deprived of Christian burial, and be subjected 
to a fine by the temporal power (Decret. Gre^. IX, , 
lib. V. tit. 27, c. 2; Oorp, Jur, Canon,, ed, Richter- 
Friedberg, ii. 830). 

Charlemagne had already incorporated in the 
law of the Empire the Christian law against blas- 
phemy, and given his sanction to the principle 
that God Himself was injured by blasphemy, and 
that He would visit the offence on all the people, 
thus ingeniously uniting in one the older pagan 
and the newer Christian sentiment. Louis le 
D4bonnaire followed him with laws against blas- 
phemy which inflicted the death penalty. Philip 
Augustus fulminated against those who swore: 
‘T^te bleue!’ ‘Corbleu!’ ‘ Ventrebleu ! ’ ‘Sang 
bleu ! ’ Offenders, if noble, were to be fined ; if 
roturiers, they were to be put into a sack and 
drowned. St. Louis ordered that offenders should 
be branded on the forehead, and if they repeated 
the offence, should have their tongue and lips 
pierced. With this a^ees the ordinance of 
Henry iii., which enacted that, for the first four 
offences, a blasphemer should be committed to 

E risen on bread and water ; for tbe fifth offence, 
e should have the under lip slit ; for the sixth, 
he should have it so slit that his teeth were to 
be seen; for the seventh, his tongue should be 
bored; and for the eighth, he was to be put to 
death. It was, indeed, about the end of the i5th 
cent, that blasphemy was most severely punished ; 
but from that date onwards the feeling has gradu- 
ally gained ground that God is not a Being who 
can be injured by man’s insults, and that, when 
blasphemy is punishable, it is as an offence against 
society. 

The Scholastic treatment of blasphemy calls for 
a short notice. Defining blasphemy, with Gury, 
as locutio Deo injuriosa, or, witTi Suarez, as verhum 
maledictionis, convicii seu contumeliae in Deum, it 
divides it into ‘ immediate ’ when directed against 
God Himself, and ‘ mediate ’ when it attacks Him 
through His Word, His Church, His officers, sacra- 
ments, or saints. It is in its form threefold, 
‘ heretical ’ when it involves a false doctrine, ‘ im- 
precative ’ when in the form of a curse, or merely 
‘ abusive ’ {prohrosa). Materially, it is threefold" : 
(1) when it attributes to God what is not His ; (2) 
when it deprives Him of what is His; and (3) 
when it assigns to the creature what belongs to the 
Creator — ^the first two of which St. Thomas de- 
clares to be but the affirmative and negative sides 
of the same truth, and the last to be a subdivision 
of the first. Blasphemy is a mortal sin, as being 
contradictory to charity ; nay, it is the greatest of 
ail sins, seeing that it adds to a denial of the faith 
a detestation in the will, and is aggravated by its 
outburst into words, as, on the other hand, faith is 
augmented by love and confession. 

5. As a crime. — It has been already stated that 
a milder judgment on blasphemy has during the 
last four or five centuries gradually been ousting 
the feeling which finds expression in Lv 24^®. The 
change, however, has been of slow growth. So 
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late as A.B. 1656 we find, for instance, a poor mad 
Quaker, James Nayler, for allowing himself to be 
honoured as Jesus Christ, sentenced by the House 
of Commons to be put in the pillory, whipped from 
Westminster to the Old Exchange, again placed 
in the pillory, to have his tongue boied, his fore- 
head branded with then taken to Bristol, 
there again whipped, and then sent to Bridewell 
to remain until Parliament should release him. 
Again, in 1812 an unhappy bookseller, Daniel 
Isaac Eaton, of Ave Maria Lane, London, was 
sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment and 
to the pillory for publishing criticisms on the 
Bible story, after the manner of Thomas Paine. 
It is noticeable that Lord Ellenhorough, in sen- 
tencing Eaton, did so on the express ground that 
® the Christian religion is the law of the land, and 
must be protected as the law,’ It was held blas- 
phemy in the Court of Exchequer in 1729 to 
maintain publicly that the character of Christ is 
defective, and His teaching misleading, and that 
the Bible is no more inspired than any other hook. 
In 1868, George Jacob Holyoake was sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment for oral blasphemy — 
for saying after a lecture in reply to a challenge : 
‘I do not believe there is such a thing as a 
God.’ The law of England is still sufficiently 
severe against blasphemy. ‘It is, indeed, still 
blasphemy,’ according to Mr. Justice Erskine, 

‘ punishable at common law, scoffingly or ir- 
reverently to ridicule or impugn the doctrines of 
the Christian faith.’ On the other hand, ‘if the 
decencies of controversy are observed, even the 
fundamentals of religion may be attacked without 
a person being guilty of blasphemous libel ’ (Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge). 

The net result of the slow process of change 
which has been going on for centuries in men’s 
minds on this, as on all kindred subjects, is that 
blasphemy has become the technical name for a 
particular ofi'ence against the State. It is a crime 
against the peace and good order of society ; it is 
an outrage on men’s religious feelings, tending to 
a breach of the peace. As an indictable ofience it 
is described by Blackstone to be ‘ denying the being 
or providence of God, contumelious reproaches of 
our Saviour Christ, profane scoffing at the Holy 
Scripture, or exposing it to contempt or ridicule ’ 
(Stephen’s Commentaries'^^ ^ iv, 185). But though 
the existing law of England still embodies the 
tradition which regards blasphemy as a sin, and 
upholds the Christian religion, in practice it treats 
it as an offence against the peace and good order 
of society. It is open to anybody to call in ques- 
tion any article of religion, provided that his 
method of expression is not obnoxious to the 
authorities. In France the same practical state 
of things prevails ; for, though its Code does not 
prohibit blasphemy as such, it yet prohibits it as 
an offence against good order. In Germany public 
blasphemy is punishable with one to three days’ 
imprisonment ; but the blasphemy must be public, 
coarsely expressed, and offence must actually 
have been caused [Deutsches Eeichsstrafgesetzhuch, 
§ 166). The Austrian law is stricter, and the 
offender may suffer imprisonment for a term rang- 
ing from six months to ten years [ib. §§ 122, 123, 
124). In the United States the law of Masphemy 
is essentially the same as in England, being based 
on English common law and early statutes. 

Thus Christian Europe and America have brought 
the wheel full circle round to where it was in 
Seneca’s day, when that distinguished pagan could 
write : 

* We are far from what we ought to be if we do not think of 
God as possessing all things, bestowing freely all things. Why 
do the gods bestow on us their bounty? It is their nature to do 
so The man who thinks that they do no harm because they are 
unwilling errs. They cannot. They can neither inflict injury 


nor receive it. For to harm and to be harmed go together* 
{E^. 95, ed Haase, 1873, in. 307). 

To tins it is only necessary to add the remark that, 
while the legal definition of blasphemy as an in- 
dictable and statutory offence is precise, the word 
itself has in literature and common parlance, as 
is natural, a wider and looser meaning. Thus, 
Jefferies (The^ Story of my Heart 1891, p. 125) 
writes : ‘ I believe all manner of asceticism to be the 
vilest blasphemy— blasphemy towards the whole of 
the human race.’ Ruskin [Stones of Venice^ L i, S7) 
speaks of ‘representations of Christian subjects 
which had become blasphemous under the treat- 
ment of men like the Caracci’ ; and Bacon in his 
Advancement of Learning has the phrase ‘ blas- 
phemy against learning.’ ' 

Literature. — In addition to authorities quoted, cf. art. 
‘Blasphemy* in HDBf EBi, JE^ and Wetzer-Welte's Kirch, 
Lex . ; G. M. Mackie, * Blasphemy,’ m ExpT xx. (1909) 439 ; 
van Espen, lus eccl. univ. li. 256 fl. ; Jarcke, Bdbch, des gem. 
deutsch Strafrechts, li. 27-46 ; for abnormal temptations to 
blasphemy, Alfonso M. de Liguori, Theol. if or., 1840, i. 4, n. 
121 ff. ; A. Koch, Moraltheol.y 1905, p. 3622. ; Mishna, Sank. 7. 6 
and 56a; Odgers, Libel and Slander \ 1905, pp. 446-465; 
Stephen, Digest of Criminal LaWy 1883, p. 125 f. ; Cobbett, 
State TrialSy 1809 ff., v. 821 £f., xxxi. 931; St, Thom. Aq., 
Summa theolog. ii. ii. qu. 13, 14. yf, B. COBB. 

BLASPHEMY (Jewish).-All subsequent Jew- 
ish notions on the subject of blasphemy were 
derived, in their main principles, from the incident 
narrated in Lv 24^^'^^ In the course of that 
assage the general rule is enunciated (v.^®) ; ‘And 
e that blasphemeth the name of the Lord, he 
shall surely be put to death ; all the congregation 
shall certainly stone him : as well the stranger as 
the home born when he blasphemeth the name shall 
be put to death.’ Rabbinic tradition (already 
represented in the Targum) interpreted these 
italicized words to mean that, to render blasphemy 
a capital crime, the offender must actually pro- 
nounce the name of God, accompanied with dis- 
respect, the nature of which is not defined. The 
reverential reluctance to name God even m worship 
grew up early, and, as is well known, is already 
exemplified in Psalms, Chron., and the LXX. The 
blasphemer who used the prevalent substitutes for 
the name of God was subjected to flagellation [Sanh, 
66a). The writer of Pentateuchal scrolls was re- 
quired to place his mind in a devotional attitude 
when writing the name of God, and in certain 
cases when he made an error in writing the name, 
the mistake was irremediable, and the whole column 
on which the error occurred was withdrawn from 
use (Soferim, ch. iv.). The name itself could not 
be obliterated. The only individuals who lawfully 
uttered the name were the priests. The priestly 
benediction (Nu is introduced by the words, 
^Thus shall ye bless the children of Israel,’ and 
closes with the phrase, ‘And they shall put my name 
on the children of Israel.’ These commands, it 
was held, compelled the priests to utter the name 
as written, and made a substitute unlawful [Sota^ 
375; Sifri on Nu 6^). It is recorded that sages 
communicated the pronunciation of the name to 
their disciples once in seven years [^iddushin^ 71a). 
Again, it is reported in a tradition that the priests 
themselves, after the death of Simon the Just, dis- 
continued the pronunciation of theTetragrammaton 
in the blessing ( Foma, 395 ; Menahoth, 1095). The 
high priest, however, continued to pronounce the 
name on the Day of Atonement, amid the prostra- 
tions of the people (Mishn. Yoma iii. 8, etc. Ac- 
cording to the Tosefta Yoma ii., the high priest 
uttered the name ten times on the fast). 

This reluctance to utter the name of God was 
paralleled by a similar objection to hearing the name 
uttered. In the blasphemy trial, as described in 
the Mishna [Sank. vii. 5), the witnesses were not 
aHowed to repeat the actual blasphemy in their 
evidence against the accused ; but when on a yrima 
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facie case the capital charge was proved, then before 
sentence of death was promulgated one of the wit- 
nesses was required to utter the actual blasphemy 
with which the accused was charged. The judges 
rose to their feet and rent their garments — the 
statement of the Mishna thus fully confirms the 
report in Mt 26®°. According to Josephus (Ant. 
IV. viii. 10), a Jew was forbidden to blaspheme 
a heathen deity. Besides incurring the death 
penalty, the blasphemer was, in the Kabbinic view, 
regarded as excluded from Paradise (Abodd zard, 
18a; Mishn. Sank, xi. 1. In the latter passage this 
deprivation is, according to Abba Saul, incurred 
by any one who utters the Tetragrammaton). The 
Talmud asserts that the offence of blasphemy 
greatly increased when the death penalty for 
blasphemy was abolished with the loss of Jewish 
jurisdiction (see vol. L p. 130^ It may be interest- 
mg to add that Eleazar ben Zadok, a contemporary 
of Josephus, relates that as a child he saw the 
unchaste daughter of a priest burnt on bundles of 
grape-vines [Mishn. Sank, vii. 2; Talm. fol. 52 
a-5]. This the Talmud regards as having been the 
act of a Sadducean, not of a Pharisaic, court). Yet, 
despite this supposed increase in the prevalence of 
blasphemy, we find a strong abhorrence of every- 
thing^ which showed disrespect to the Deity. 
Eabbinic theology actually included blasphemy 
among the offences prohibited by natural law ; this 
is the meaning of its inclusion in the seven Noachian 
prohibitions (with adultery, murder, idolatry, and 
so forth [Sank. 66a]). Moreover, the stern moral 
denunciation of profaning the name (oas^n ^'i!?n) was 
the outcome of this range of ideas. To profane the 
name came to imply all forms of irreverence, of 
private insincerity,^ and of public disrespect for 
morality and^ religion, ‘ For him who has com- 
mitted this sin there is no power in repentance to 
suspend the punishment, nor in the Day of Atone- 
ment to atone, nor in suffering to purify * ( Foma, 
86a)— full forgiveness was attained only when the 
sinner died (cf. Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic 
Theology y p, 329). Profaning the name was thus 
something more than mere blasphemy, for of 
blasphemy we are emphatically told that repent- 
ance suffices to atone (Besikta Kahana, 1635). 


In the Middle Ages the blasphemer, it was held^ 
ought to be excommunicated (Eesponsa of Geonim, 
ed. Muller, 103). The current Jewish Code requires 
the auditor of a blasphemy to show his feeling of 
revulsion by rending Ms garment (Shulhan Arukh, 
Yoreh Deah, 340, 37). Naturally, however, as 
public opinion has tended to weaken the efficiency 
of excommunication, so it has become less and less 
usual to take any practical notice of the offence of 
blasphemy. Blasphemy in the older view had been 
an act of rebellion, parallel to Korah’s ; it was a 
* stretching out of the hand to the root ’ of religion. 
But such acts of rebellion are no longer punishable, 
and the Synagogue has shown itself as disinclined 
as any other organization to attempt the punish- 
ment. See Heresy. I. Abrahams. 

BLASPHEMY (Muhammadan). — Blasphemy 
is regarded by Muslim jurists as one of the most 
convincing proofs of unbelief. If a Muslim has 
been guilty of this heinous sin, he is to be put to 
death as an apostate unless he is willing to repent 
(cf. art. Apostasy [Muhammadan]). All utter- 
ances expressive of contempt for Allah Himself, 
for His names, attributes, laws, commands, or pro- 
hibitions, are to be considered as blasphemy. Such 
is the case, for instance, if a Muslim declares 
that it is impossible for Allah to see and to hear 
everything, or that Allah cannot endure to all 
eternity, or that He is not one {wdhid), but only 
‘ one of three,’ etc. All scoffing at Muhammad or 
any of the other prophets or apostles of Allah is 
also to be regarded in Islam as blasphemy. 

Unbelievers who have obtained permission to 
reside within the domain of Islam (the so-called 
dzimmls) are in like manner forbidden to use, in 
the presence of Muslims, disrespectful expres- 
sions about Allah or His apostles, or about the 
dogmas and institutions of Islam. For instance, 
they may not testify publicly that Jesus was the 
Son of God. The unbeliever who is guilty of 
blasphemy in the eye of Muslim law is not, 
however, put to death, but expiates his ofience 
by ta'zlr (a penalty determined by the judge, 
according to circumstances). 

Th. W. Juynboll. 
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Buddhist.— See Arhat, Nirvana. 

Chinese (E. H. Parker), p. 672. 

Christian (J. C. Lambert), p. 675. 

BLESSEDNESS (Chinese). — i. Perhaps the 
best way of arriving at some preliminary notion of 
the conceptions of blessedness cherished by the 
Chinese is to examine in the first instance their 
methods of ordinary speech, which can easily be 
traced back in spirit to the utterings of antiquity. 
When a Chinaman asks an acquaintance how he 
fares, the stereotyped reply is ; ‘I depend upon 
your happiness,’ or ‘Thanks to you.’ In matters 
of greater gravity, the Emperor or any other of 
his subjects, official or otherwise, will say ; ‘ Thanks 
liiy ancestors’ happiness, I am,’ 
etc. when two or more persons are thrown 
together in pursuit of a common interest, whether 
it be marriage, partnership, political sympathy, or 
what not, it is the practice to say and to assume 
that the individuals, or the families to which 
the individuals^ immediately concerned belong, 
‘have a predestination,’ i.e. have some spiritual 
affinity which is continued from the anterior exist- 
Buce mto the present existence. The word yiian, 
here translated ‘ predestination,’ was extended 
m later times to signify spiritual sympathy or 
connexion in the present life, and even in the 


Greek and Roman. — See Summtjm Bonum. 

Hindu.— See BrIhmanism. 

Muhammadan (D. B. Macdonald), p. 677, 

future life ; its original meaning is a ‘ hem,’ ‘ collar,* 
‘connecting thread’; hence a ‘reason,’ ‘to follow 
up,’ ‘ to climh up.’ After the advent of Buddhism 
in the first century of our era, the old term yin-^ 
yuan, or ‘ because clue,’ was adapted to the niddna, 
or ‘causes and effects ’ connecting past existences 
with present (Eitel, Handbook of Chinese Bnddh- 
1888,^ p.^84);^ and so now in popular usage 
the Buddhist idea is usually connoted in the mind 
of the speaker or writer. But, none the less, the 
basic notion really takes its origin in the ancient 
ancestor- worship of the Chinese, one of the most 
elementary principles of which was that no happi- 
ness could exist in this life unless the spirits of 
the dead were conciliated by living representa- 
tives through sacrifice, prayer, and duty. In other 
words, blessedness can exist securely on earth 
only^ under the shadow or protection of the 
Spiritual Abode above. When a man enters into 
conversation with a stranger, and the interview 
develops sympathetic interests on both sides, one 
will say to the other : ‘We two have a yv/xn ’ — 
meaning, ‘ it was already planned out before our 
birth that we should meet,’ even if only to buy and 
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sell a horse, though the expression belongs rather 
to matrimonial arrangements. One friend will 
often write to or hail another as ‘ old generation 
elder brother/ the more ordinary term being ‘old 
brother’ simply. The addition of the word $k%^ 
meaning ‘generation/ ‘world,’ or ‘hereditary/ 
(for It signifies all three), delicately suggests ^ for 
the past a subtle spiritual connexion running, 
it may be, through more than one world. 

Like other nations, the Chinese have never been 
able to conceive conscious Deity otherwise than in 
the shape of man. Man has ever conceived of 
himself as a being above all animals, and thus he 
cannot but imagine the Deity in the highest con- 
ceivable shape. Hence it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that the Chinese have always conceived the 
Spiritual Abode to be a mere reproduction of the 
present earthly abode ; its denizens being subject 
to the same feelings and passions, and divided 
into the same ranks and classes as here on earth. 

One of the most ancient Chinese documents 
we possess, the Hung-fan* (b.c. 1100), or ‘Great 
Plan,’ thus enumerates the ‘Five Blessednesses’: 
Long Life, Wealth, Serenity, Love of Virtue, 
and Object achieved at Death. This idea of 
blessedness in the present world is still found, after 
running an unbroken course of 3000 years, in the 
popular speech of to-day. Thus, if a Chinese 
wishes ‘a happy New Year,’ the reply is: ‘May 
you be promoted ; may you have sons ; may you 
live rich and distinguished days ! ’ On almost 
every door-post or lintel in the empire, at least 
when the New Year comes in, if not at most other 
festive times, may be seen the two words ‘happi- 
ness ’ and ‘ (old) age.’ These two undoubtedly take 
premier rank among the Five Blessednesses in the 
Chinese mind ; the love of virtue (which in China 
has nothing whatever to do with sobriety and 
continence) decidedly takes second rank ; but still 
it is there, and most respectable Chinese, after the 
immediate necessities oi life have been obtained, 
take a keen pleasure in doing what we should 
call ‘kind acts.’ The ‘object achieved at death* 
may reasonably be held to include a proper pro- 
vision of sons and grandsons for the adequate 
continuation of the family chain, or ‘ dying at the 
zenith of success,’ i,e, aying with ambition or 
desires fully achieved— a stock Inamerial phrase in 
reference to deceased statesmen. The ideal picture 
of Chinese h^piness has been best given in many 
shapes by G. E. Simon (once French Consul at Foo- 
chow) in his pretty and sympathetic little work, 
La CiU chinoise, published in the year 1890 : such 
pictures as he draws may be daily seen by any 
one who travels extensively over the more primi- 
tive districts of China, whither ‘progress’ has not 
penetrated. The grandest ideal of all blessedness 
is ‘five generations in one hall,’ i.e. great-grand- 
father, grandfather, father, son, and^ grandson— 
if possime, each with his wife still living — all in 
the same homestead ; the old people calmly snioking 
their long metal pipes, giving advice, and sipping 
tea in the comiortable protected comers ; the 
younger generations exposing themselves to the 
elements and doing the nard work ; all the males 
assembling in the hall (or threshing-floor, accord- 
ing to season) for common meals ; all the females 
decorously confining themselves to the ‘inner 
apartments ’ (often merely a curtained-ofF space) or 
secluded gardens ; each generation tenderly caring 
for the seniors’ wants ; each venerable man mildly 
but confidently authoritative to those below him, as 
he individually is perfectly deferential to his own 
parent or parents. In the field hard by is the 
ancestral cemetery ; perhaps only the graves of an 

* See SEE, vol. xvi. p. 420 ff.; and Chavannes, M^mmren 
Eistoriqxies, voL iv. pp. 230-231 ; also Mayers, Chinese Readers' 
Manualy p. 312. 
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off-branch are there ; possibly those of ten or 
twenty ancestors, ranged right and left of the 
‘first (migrating) ascendant.’ In any case the 
hook of genealogy for remote ancestors can be 
found, when needed, somewhere in China. There 
is little luxury in the ideal Chinese life : no boarded 
floors ; no ceilings or papered walls ; no glass or 
linen ; no expensive wines or smart reception 
rooms. As a rule, the life, no matter how high 
the retired official may be, is what may be termed 
‘ farm life.’ Plain cotton clothes ; plenty of rice, 
pork, and vegetables ; good plain cookery ; fine 
clothes for ceremonial occasions stowed away in 
chests ; bedizenments for the women ; pigs, 
poidtry, ploughing cattle (seldom carts or horses) ; 
manure in heaps (or even plastered to the walls) ; 
fish and hams, or pemmican, drying and being 
smoked in the rafters ; stiff chairs or benches ; 
easy demeanour to servants and slaves ; and, above 
all, perfect democracy and entire absence of snob- 
bery : age is the only ‘ quality ’ ; money counts 
not. Of late years newspapers nave been added to 
the modest store of ‘ good books ’ ; and (too often, 
alas !) so has opium been added to the mild tobacco, 
rice spirit, and tea of antiquity. (Tobacco, by the 
way, only dates from about a.d. 1500, and tea from 
A.D. 600.) Comfortable, healthy griminess may 
be said to represent well-to-do Chinese country life : 
baths and sanitary arrangements are, of course, 
entirely absent, and no one seems one penny the 
worse. 

Here clearly we have long life, wealth, peace, 
and death with honour. But where does love of 
virtue come in ? W ell , a good family is neighbourly, 
hospitable, and friendly ; even foreigners are courte- 
onsly received as equals, so long as they behave 
themselves prudently, and so long as evil rumours 
have not preceded them. Kindness to slaves (who in 
any case are usually indistinguishable by strangers 
from free men) is a great Chinese characteristic. 
A mandarin of rank does not mind a slave lighting 
his pipe for him ; he will sleep on the same mat- 
tress with that slave in a travelling boat; he is 
courteous to him in speech — so long as there is no 
fault to check. Kindness to animals is another 
Chinese trait : perhaps negative rather than posi- 
tive— not fussy solicitude, but negligent easy-going 
tolerance, subordinate, however, to practical human 
needs. A country squire of the above described 
type will associate with equals and inferiors at the 
temple — he does not mind much whether it be a 
Buddhist, Taoist, or other temple. He has his 
own ancestral buildings for the settlement of family 
disputes; sometimes the whole village or town 
belongs to one single family-name, or two family- 
names; the village temple consequently suffices 
for more general interests. Mandarins are not by 
any means all bad : the local squireen endeavours 
none the less to avoid official friction, and to keep 
his village free of tax-collectors’ exactions and the 
police harpies, who are unpaid, and ‘ live on their 
warrants.’ Local self-government is universal ; so 
long as the land-tax is paid, order and decency are 
maintained along the roads, and (latterly) so long 
as a reasonable tax, or, at all events, the customary 
tax, on commercial movement is not evaded. The 
virtuous paterfamilias promotes schools, mater- 
nity establishments, charities generally, and 
favours ‘arbitration’ in lieu of law. The elders 
may, as a rule, in council compound or hush up 
any crime hut treason and parricide, so long as 
they agree, and so long as the mandarin has not 
the case officially brought before him. Eeligion 
in China is ignored rather than cultivated, and the 
priests (Buddhist and Taoist), though treated 
politely, especially if they are fairly educated 
men, are regaided as quite an inferior caste; 
yet their services are conventionally sought even 
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by orthodox Confucianists when there is death in 
the house. If unprovoked religious observance is 
indulged in at all, it usually takes the form of 
a play at the village temple, when both sexes 
assemble for the combined purposes of consulting 
the oracles, praying for rain or children, and hear- 
ing historical dramas, and also for formal social 
intercourse generally. Admittance is free to all, 
and the local rich man pays the itinerant company. 

2. Having now examined the question as to how 
far the idea of earthly blessedness is discernible 
from the ordinary conversation of social life, we 
come to more general, if undefined, principles, one 
of which is that a happy existence on earth involves 
no spiritual comfort derived from supernatural 
considerations, but takes into account solely human 
desires, passions, dislikes, and fears, as they are 
bom in us, and as they are and ought to be regu- 
lated by li. What this li — usually translated 
® rites ’ or * propriety ’ — is, it is not so easy to define 
verbally as to realize mentally ; but it may be 
called the Law of Nature and Eight as seen by 
the collective wisdom of the highest human types, 
as understood by tradition, and as laid dovm by the 
Emperor (and his lieutenants) as Vicegerent of 
Heaven. The past life and the future life are the 
same thing ; that is to say, life in heaven is exactly 
the same as life on earth, except that what the 
Chinese poets call the ‘ stinking hag,’ or body that 
contains the human soul or spirit, must be con- 
sidered as midway between the two. Every 
individual, though begotten of his father, really 
comes spiritually from the past life, where the 
souls of his ancestors are, and returns to the 
future life, whence his own soul contemplates his 
descendants on earth; the link is an unbroken 
one. The duty to ascendants and descendants is 
the same, though in a difierent set of phases, as 
is the duty to one’s self ; the past, the present, 
and the future are thus merged in one ; the idea 
of ‘time’ does not come in at all. The intense 
anxiety to possess a male heir (by adoption of 
agnates, or, if none, of cognates, failing a natural 
heir) is now made intelligible, as also is the 
extreme punishment of ‘cutting off posterity,’ 
which leaves ‘uneasy ghosts’ to wander about for 
ever without dutiful attention. What heaven is, 
of course, no one knows, ever did know, or (in our 
present state of knowledge) ever can know ; but 
such as it is, it is in the Chinese mind a place 
where sentient individuals in the shape of human 
beings conduct affairs, whether as emperors, 
officials, freemen, or slaves ; and, as we have 
already shown, nothing higher than a human 
being, or a sentient being Avith human feelings, 
has ever or could ever have been conceived of. It 
is often even uncertain whether heaven is viewed 
as a place or as a person % or say, rather, ‘ Heaven 
forbid’ and ‘who art in heaven’ are Chinese as 
well as Christian. The ‘Spirit of Heaven’ and 
the ‘Emperor Above’ are often convertible terms. 
There is but one life. The ancestor in the past is 
miserable unless he be tended ; the mortal in the 
present is, or ought to be, miserable unless he 
tends, and unless he secures legitimate bom or 
unborn links to tend himself when he is dead. 

Hence the ancestor must always be kept informed, 
with due fasting and purification, of the successes 
and failures of the representative individual, he 
he ruler or ruled ; and the ancestor’s spirit clings 
to his special wooden name-tablet standing in the 
family temple nor A\ill he accept the sacrificial 
offerings, or evince his approval of what is done, 
unless things are conducted in accordance with 
K Failure to render ghostly service to the spirits 
is liable to bring on mundane disaster in the shape 
of inundations or other irregularities of nature. 
But the spirits of any given family will accept 


sacrifice only from the legitimate representatives 
of that family ; hence the enormity of cutting off 
for ever the only persons or links able to continue 
the family chain of life. Then only it is that 
Heaven steps in, finds that the virtue has gone 
out of its former proUg6 or nominee, and confers 
the vicegerency upon another ruling house : the 
same thing, mutatis mutandis, for private persons. 
This position is well illustrated in the year 516 
B.C., when the ruler of Confucius’ State took to 
flight in consequence of internal revolts (see Tso 
Chwan, ch. 42, p. 2). One of his ministers said : 
‘I do not know whether it he that Heaven has 
abandoned the country, or whether the country 
has committed some great offence against the ghosts 
and spirits.’ It was necessary for a ruler — were 
he Emperor, king, vassal-prince, or what not — 
to have a domain before he could sacrifice to the 
spirits of his ancestors ; and thus in ancient China 
the fiefs were at first subdivided indefinitely, and 
the domain gave a name which grew into a family 
name, or, as we say, a surname. Hence we find 
sacrifices to the gods of the land, the harvests, the 
rivers, mountains, and the frontiers, all concurrent 
with the personal sacrifice to ancestors. Dispos- 
i sessed princes of previous dynasties were rarely 
cut off without mercy. Not only were their persons 
spared, hut an estate, however insignificant, was 
conferred upon their lineal representatives by the 
ruling power favoured by Heaven’s new choice, 
and these representatives were received as guests 
and peers by the Emperor Avhen they presented 
themselves to do homage for their holdings. Except 
under circumstances of great provocation, it was 
considered impious to cause the extinction of a 
family, and thus to put a stop to the ancestral 
sacrifices. That sacrifice to ghosts and spirits can 
be viewed as distinct from and inferior to the 
sacrifices to the Emperor Above is instanced by 
a case in the year b.c. 482 (Tso Ghwan, ch. 48, p. 
20 ), when an official of Confucius’ vassal-State 
was detained in captivity by the semi-barbarous 
State ^ lying to its south. Though the State in 
question was ruled by the same family as the then 
Imperial family of China, and also the same family 
as that ruling over Confucius’ State, the aboriginal 
population was still half savage, and even the 
Chinese mlers had become corrupted by popular 
spirit-worship and local superstitions. The captive 
orthodox minister accordmgly said, well knowing 
this superstitious weakness : ‘You had better let 
me go to take part in the sacrifices to the Emperor 
Above, which my master, the ruling duke, has 
to render at this season ; otherwise the priest 
of the temple will hurl imprecations against your 
king ! ’ The device succeeded. 

3. It was manifestly considered doubtful whether 
the dead really had any exact knowledge of what 
was transpiring on earth ; for in B.C. 502 a royal 
maiden of North China, who found herself dying 
in the above-named semi-barbarous kingdom, said ; 
‘ If the dead really possess any knowledge, please 
bury me where I can at least see my own native 
land.’ A year before that, a semi-barbarous 
general, who was about to set fire to the enemy’s 
camp, in which the bodies of many of his own slain 
also lay, asked, when remonstrated with : ‘ What 
does it matter if I hum their bones ? If the dead 
really possess knowledge of what goes on here, 
then we can sacrifice to them afterwards, and 
thus give them satisfaction.’ As is well known, 
Confucius himself, Avhilst adopting a respectful 
attitude towards the traditional ‘nether’ world 
(as we and they still popularly call it), declined to 
discuss spiritual beings, saying ; ‘We know little 
enough of man in this life, without troubling our- 
selves with theories about the other.’ It cannot be 
too often repeated that in ancient China there 
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was BO word of any kind for ^ religion ’ ; none for a 
ttblic ‘ church’ I none for ' temple ’ or * priest/ as 
istinct from ancestral halls and precentors for 
Imperial worship 5 always except and in so far as 
the doctrine of ^continuity, through ancestors and 
descendants, with the past and future spiritual 
states may have left an inference in the mind. 
The nearest approach to religion was liy the 
written character expressing which idea is made 
up of the two separate signs signifying ^ spiritual 
being’ or Hhemis^ as a radical notion, and ‘a 
sacrmcial vessel ’ as supplementary idea. Conse- 
quently, in figuring out for themselves an ideal 
for blessedness in this life, no idea of collective 
worship ; no notion of a single jealous God ; no need 
for praise, self-denial, confession and pardon of 
sin ; no yearning for holiness as evinced by con- 
tinence, abstinence, humility, joy in everlasting 
salvation or Divine grace, etc., ever even remotely 
mtered the Chinese mind. Blessedness in the 
flesh was purely human, and spiritual blessedness 
in the past or future was— and this only doubtfully 
or agnostically— supposed to be the same thing. 

4 . It was reserved for the philosopher Lao-tse, an 
archivist at the Imperial Court, who lived during 
the 6 th cent. B.C., a generation before Confucius, 
and who took the democratic and simple view of 
a life ushered in by civil strife and commercial 
activity, in contrast to Confucius’ conservative and 
courtly definitions of li, to define for the first 
time in what ideal blessedness consisted. Like his 
rival Confucius, he worked entirely on old texts. 
Both philosophers ignored spiritualist views, and 
attempted to restore social order in the Chinese 
federation by interpreting exactly the same ancient 
texts, each in his own ‘ advanced’ way. Even the 
word ‘teaching,’ which since the arrival of Bud- 
dhism in China, early in the first century of our era, 
has come to signify ‘ religion ’ or ‘ faith,’ was not 
yet applied to these diverging interpretations, 
which were simply styled ‘craft,’ ‘scheme,’ or 
‘ plan,’ ie, the plan of life, the plan of government, 
the plan of ancestral continuity. The old Tao, or 
‘ way,’ which now for the first time began to sub- 
stitute in men’s minds individual blessedness for 
collective blessedness, or, to use Sir Henry Maine’s 
words, to substitute contract for status, took 
quite a new form in Lao-tse’s hands. The old 
J% (still meaning ‘ Confucianists ’) were the in- 
tellectuals of China, according to the li theories 
as developed by the then reigning Imperial 
dynasty (B.O. 1122-B.C. 255), whose statutes com- 
bined in one indivisible idea law, religion, life, 
government, social decency, war, and punishment. 
This was Tao, Just as Tao took a narrower mean- 
ing when Lao-tse defined it, so Jw took a narrower 
meaning when Confucius specialized it. 

Lao-tse’s summing up, literally translated, is as 
follows *. 

‘ My ideal is a series of small States with small populations. 
Let them possess an army machine of moderate size, but not be 
too ready to use it. Let them place a proper value on their 
lives, and refrain from distant migrations. Then, though they 
will be possessed of boats and carts, there will he no one to ride 
in them ; though they will be possessed of arms and cuirasses, 
there wdl be no need for arraying them. Let the people revert 
to the old (^luipo system of records, enjoy their food, take a 
pride in their clothes, dwell in peace, and rejoice in their local 
ciasAoms. Each State would be within easy sight of the other ; 
the sound of each other’s hens cackling and dogs barking would 
be heard across. The people of each State would live to a good 
old age, and would have no movement of intercourse with 
neighbouring States. 

‘ True words are apt to be not liked ; pleasant words are apt 
to be untrue. Good or beneficent men do not wrangle, and 
wranglers are apt not to be good men. Those who know best 
do not range over many subjects, and those who range most 
widely do not know best. The highest form of man cares not 
to accumulate : so far as he uses hia resources for others, he 
increases his own store ; so far as he gives them to others, he 
has the more for himself. The Providence of Heaven benefits 
and does not injure ; the Providence of the highest form of 
man takes action without self-assertive effort.’ 


Since the importation into China of Buddhism, 
Zoroastrianism, Manichseism, Muhammadanism, 
Nestorianism, Catholicism, and Protestantism, re- 
spectively, the doctrine of rewards and punishments 
in a future life has naturally entered more and more 
into the Chinese imagination ; and, of course, to a 
certain extent the ideas of holiness and blessedness 
in this life have become correspondingly modified. 
But the intellectual classes are still largely swayed 
by the more materialistic philosophy of Lao-tse 
and Confucius, and it is very doubtful whether the 
religious enthusiasm which once revolutionized 
Europe has ever touched, or will ever touch, the 
trained Chinese intellect ; a fortiori is it doubtful 
whether blessedness on earth will ever become 
less human than it is now, or more of a temporary 
preparation for supposed everlasting blessedness 
in eternity. 

Literature.— Confucius’s Ch‘unts\ or ‘Springs and Au- 
tumns,’ enlarged ed. known as Tso Ckwan ; Shu Zino, or ‘ Book 
of History’ ; Skih King, or ‘ Book of Ballads’ ; lA M, or ‘ Book 
of Rites ’ ; and Tdo Teh King, the Taoist classic of Lao-tse— all 
translated m the SBS, pj, PARKER. 

BLESSEDNESS (Christian). — As distin- 
guished from happiness {q,v,)y blessedness denotes 
a state of fruition that is purer and deeper, and 
free from the accidents of time and circumstance 
to which happiness is exposed. In modern litera- 
ture the distinction is familiar; Carlyle recog- 
nizes it when he writes, ‘There is in man a 
Higher than Love of Happiness : he can do without 
Happiness, and instead thereof find Blessedness ! ’ 
{Sartor EesartuSy 132). But it is one that goes 
back to pre-Christian ages; one that, whether 
verbally expressed or not, has always been dis- 
cerned more or less clearly from the time when 
men began to analyze the data of the ethical 
life or to reflect upon the realities of religious 
experience. What specially concerns us, seeing 
that the word ‘blessedness’ in Christian usage is 
an inheritance from the employment of the word 
‘blessed’ in the NT, and that ‘blessed’ in the 
EV of the NT is a rendering of the Gr. is 

to notice that in Greek poetry and philosophy a 
distinction was made between as ‘ happy ’ 

and fidKap or fiaKdpio^ as ‘blessed.’ The gods of 
Olympus were the fid^apes deoi as raised above the 
storms and tumults of the earth (Homer, Odys, 
vi. 46) ; the dead \vere the jud/capes BvriToi as de- 
livered now from its griefs and cares (Hesiod, 
Op, 14) ; the abodes of departed heroes were the 
fiaKdptop vijo-oLy the ‘islands of the blest’ (ih, 171). 
evddfKav, on the other hand, was applied to those 
who experience the ordinary well-being and happi- 
ness that are open to mortals in a world of change 
and chance ; and sometimes it is expressly distin- 
guished from the higher term /icLKdpLos (Aristotle, 
Eth, 1. X, 14). 

For the Christian point of view it is significant 
that, while imKdpm is a word of frequent employ- 
ment in the NT, eddaifio)v is never found. This 
may be partly explained by the fact that to a 
Jewish mind had come to he burdened 

with a sinister connotation. A ‘ demon ’ was not 
the good and friendly ‘genius’ of the Greek im- 
agination, but an evU spirit by whom men were 
tormented or urged on to their destruction. But 
the full explanation lies deeper, and must be 
sought in the fact that Jesus Christ introduced 
into the world a new and higher conception of 
felicity for which ‘ blessedness ’ alone is the appro- 
priate term. 

To understand Christ’s doctrine of blessedness 
genetically, we must compare it not with Greek 
ideas upon the subject, but with those which we 
find in the OT and in contemporary Jewish thought. 
To a pious Israelite of the earlier history, length 
of days and earthly prosperity were the con- 
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stitnents of blessedness, ■which ■was saved from 2. But,^ while spirituality is the inmost quality 
degenerating into a mere equivalence ■with pagan of Christian blessedness, natural olessir^s are not 
notions of happiness, by the fact that these out- excluded from its scope and content, inere was 
ward blessings were regarded as tokens of the nothing ascetic or dualistic in Christ s teaching upon 
Divine favour, the rewards bestowed upon right- this subject, though traces of a leaning in that 
eousness, and so were associated with feelings of direction appear in the writings of St. raul, 
religious gratitude and trust. A larger knowledge in some of his utterances regarding marriage (1 Co 
of the ways of God with men (Job, Pss 37. 73), 7 ^-s*®; but ct. Eph Unquestionab y Jesus 

and reflexion, above all, upon the experiences of the put spiritual goods above everythmg else, and 
Exile, shattered those naive conceptions, and drove taught that to these all natural desires and afl^- 
bhe best minds in Israel to look for blessedness tions and all concern for earthly benefits must be 
elsewhere than in present prosperity. There were subordinated, even, when necessary, to the point 
some pious hearts which, m the midst of trouble, of utter sacrifice (Mt 5^®** 16^ , Lk 14 ^0 

were able to grasp by the sheer energy of faith the freely recognized the intrinsic worth of the things 
profound idea of a blessedness which consists in that are_ naturally desirable, and 
committing one’s way to Jahweh, in loving His a place in any ideal of blessedness. He did not 
Law, and numbly accepting His will (Pa ^ 2^^ fro'wn upon those familiar enjoyments and activities 
40^ 84®' ^2 ii 2 \ Hab But for the vast ma- that belong to the ordinary conception of happiness, 

jority the powers of faith needed the reinforcement, but showed again and again His own appreciation 
which came gradually through the prophetic teach- and approval of them. He loved the beautiful in 
ing, of the great Messianic hope of a coming King- nature (Mt 6^®^*), He gave the sanction of His 
dom of righteousness and peace, in which the presence to the joys of social intercourse (Mt 11^®, 
faithful should be abundantly rewarded and Israel Lk Jn 2® 12®), He saw in the work of field and 
attain to a blessedness of outward power and glory house and market fitting types of the things of the 
corresponding to that of inward trust and joy. Kingdom of heaven^ (Mt Mk 4®^', Lk 13®^), 

Once lighted up in the Jewish heart, this hope of He set forth marriage as the ideal^ relationship 
a Messianic blessedness never ceased to burn. But between the sexes (Mt 19^^*), and delighted in the 
by the time of Christ the pure radiance with which charms of little children (18®^* 19^®^*)* So also He 
it glows in the writings of the great prophets had taught His disciples to pray for their bread (Mt 6^^, 
changed into a duskier flame, for men had come to Lk IP), and forbade them to be anxious about food 
think far less of spiritual benefits and obligations and raiment, not because these things are unworthy 
than of outward ^ory and material privilege. It of their concern, but because their own faith in the 
was against this Jewish back^ound that Christ Divine Fatherhood ought to assure them that their 
appeared with His new doctrme of blessedness, Father in heaven knows that they have need of all 
wnich must he determinative for all Christian these things (Mt 6®^^*). St. Paul, who in his larger 
ideas upon the subject. The here is and more inspired moods breaks away from the 

His proclamation of the Beatitudes (Mt 5®'^®, Lk limitations of his lingering asceticism, puts into 
020-23) . teaching elsewhere serves to illu- a sentence the whole matter of the harmony in 

minate the principles there laid down, which are Christian experience between the earthly and the 
further illustrated by the Apostolic elucidation heavenly blessings, as having their common source 
and enforcement of His words. in the Divine love, when he exclaims,^ * For all 

I. In its fundamental nature Christian blessed- things are yours . . . and ye are Christ’s, and 
ness appears as an inward spiritual experience. Christ is God’s’ (1 Co 3®^^* ; cf. Ro 8®®). 

In setting forth His doctrine regarding it, Jesus 3. Christian blessedness is a present reality. To 
vindicated the high idealism of those poet-saints the seers and prophets of the OT the day of Mes- 
of the OT who had risen to the point of under- sianic gladness had been a far-off vision. To the 
standing the blessedness of the man who makes men of Christ’s own time it was a prospect near at 
Jahweh his trust, while at the same time He re- hand. But to both, the Kingdom with all its bless- 
pudiated the prevailing popular conceptions as to ings still lay in the future — a hope and a promise, 
the blessings of the Messianic Kingdom. In Mt. but not an actual experience. Jesus declared that 
the list of the Beatitudes begins and ends with a the Kingdom of God was come, that its blessedness 
declaration of the blessedness that lies in pos- was already present. ‘Theirs is the kingdom of 
sessing the Kingdom of heaven (5®*^®) ; and that heaven ’ was the first word and the last in that great 
Divine Kingdom, Jesus affirms elsewhere, is to be charter of beatitude which He announced to His 
sought within the heart (Lk 17®®^* ) : it is a Mngdom, disciples (Mt 5®- ^®). And the Kingdom being come, 
St. Paul exffiains, of righteousness and peace and its blessedness is come, for the substance of that 
joy in the Holy Ghost (Ro 14^’). In the Fourth blessedness, as follows from its spiritual nature 
Gospel we have further light upon the true essence already referred to, does not need to be postponed 
of the Christian summum bonum, when ‘ eternal till the arrival of a millennium on earth or the en- 
life ’ appears as the constant equivalent for the trance into a Paradise of bliss in the future world. 
Synoptic ‘ kingdom of God,’ and when this eternal At the heart of it there lies the present and im- 
life is described as the result of knowing the only mediate assurance of God’s Fatherly love, blessing 
true God,^ and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent us with all spiritual blessings and daily loading us 
(Jn 17®), i.e. of knowing the Father through the with earthly benefits as well (Mt 6®®). And if 
Son (14®^-). It is in the richness and intimacy of some much-desired blessings are withheld, as oRen- 
its peculiar spiritual content that Christ’s doctrine times they are, God’s children know that it is He 
of blessedness rises far above the thoughts of the who withholds them, and that nothing can separate 
most spiritual of OT saints. Those holy men of them from His love. The best gifts, at least those 
old had discovered the blessedness of trusting in in which the very soul of blessedness lies, are not 
the God of Jeshurun, of realizing that the eternal withheld from those who seek first the Kingdom 
Godwas their refuge, and that underneath were the of God. The Heavenly Father comforts all such 
everlasting arms (Dt 33®®^) ; but they did not know in their sorrows (Mt 5^), satisfies their hunger for 
God as Christ revealed Him, they did not know righteousness (v,®), crowms them with His mercy 
Him as the Father. It is in those experiences of (v.’), grants them the vision of His face (v.®), calls 
filial trust and love and fellowship, which result them His children (v.®). And when men know and 
from knowing God through Jesus Christ as our realize that God is their Father and that they are 
God and Father, that the essence of Chiistian His children, the light of the eternal strikes with 
blessedness lies. a redeeming and transforming power upon all the 
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things of time, and even on earth the days of 
heaven begin. 

4. But Christian blessedness has its eschatological 
aspect also, and looks to the future world for its 
perfect consummation. ‘ Great,’ said Jesus in the 
last Beatitude, ‘ is your reward in heaven ’ (Mt 5^^ 
Lk 6^) ; and probably the eschatological idea is 
the uppermost, though not the only one, in the 
second of the series, where future comfort is pro- 
mised to those who mourn (Mt 5^). We have seen 
that Jesus did not ignore earthly goods, or treat 
them as if they were not to be desired, and that 
He found place for them accordingly in His doctrine 
of blessedness. Similarly, He did not ignore earthly 
ills, or ask His followers to face them with a Stoical 
apathy or to profess that they were agreeable 
things. On the contrary, pain was always painful 
to Jesus and sorrow sorrowful, and His presentation 
of blessedness includes the promise of a state from 
which they shall at length be utterly excluded. 
They are to be home, it is true, with a kind of 
solemn gladness for Christ’s sake and for righteous- 
ness’ sake (Mt 5^^), and their fruitful effects upon 
the development of character under earthly condi- 
tions are not to be lost sight of (Jn IS^*®). But 
the full and rounded idea of Christian blessedness 
implies a condition of existence from which they 
have disappeared. Bacon expressed a half-truth 
only when he named prosperity as the blessing of 
the Old Testament and adversity as the blessing 
of the New {Essays, v.). Adversity is not presented 
in the NT as a blessing in itself, but only as a 
means to an end-— the end being a blessedness from 
which every element of adversity has been taken 
away. The joy which a Christian can feel in pain 
is a Joy not in the pain itself, but in the experience 
of the Divine love working through it, and in the 
assurance of a heavenly compensation (cf. Bo 8^®, 

2 Co 4^"^, He 4^ 12^^^ ^ 13^^). Aristotle found a more 
exact name for happiness in a certain unimpeded 
energy of the soul, and admits that this requires 
a perfect life as its condition {Eth. I. vi. 15, 16), 
and that calamities become disqualifications for 
that blessedness which constitutes happiness of 
the highest kind (i. xi. 14). Christianity assures 
us of true blessedness even here and now in a world 
of sorrow and pain ; but it also has the promise of 
a ‘ perfect life ’ when no disturbing or depressing 
influences shall impede the energies of the soul, 
and when God ‘shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes ; and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain ; for the former things are passed 
away ’ (Bev 2H). 

Literature. — Titius, DieNT Lekrevon der Seligkeit(lSd5 ; 
Wendt, Teaching of Jesus (1892), i. 184-266; Massie, m 
Expositor^ 1st ser. ix. 345 ff., 459 fP., x, 48 fl. (1879); Newman 
Smyth, Chr. Ethics 2 (1893), ch. li. ; Votaw, in EBB, Ext. 
Vol. 14 ff.; Kahler, art. ‘Seligkeit,' in PEE^ ; Fairbairn, City 
of God 3 (1889), 317 ff. ; Oehler, TheoL of OT (Eng. tr. 1883), § 246 ; 
H. Schultz, AT Theolf 1869, p. 370 f.; B. Weiss, Bibl Theol. 
of NT (Eng. tr. 1882-83), §§ 144, 149c, 167d ; Bousset, Jem 
Predigt in ihrern Gegensatz zum Judentum (1892). 

J. C. Lambert. 

BLESSEDNESS (Muhammadan). — In Islam, 
even more than in (Christianity, theology and the 
religious attitude have become specifically mystical. 
Besides the knowledge of Divine things tradition- 
ally handed down {naql) from the teachmgs of the 
prophets, and revealed to them by inspiration 
\wahy), there is also an almost universally accepted 
minor inspiration (ilhdm) open to all mankind, 
and especially found in the walls, the^ ‘saints’ 
(lit. ‘ friends, associates, of Allah ’). It is called, 
broadly, ‘unveiling’ (kashf), and is a direct, indi- 
vidual perception of the unseen in ecstasy, the 
culmination of a series of psychological conditions 
arising in the soul without apparent effort or cause. 
These immediate, unreasoned, and underived states 
of consciousness are called, in Muslim theology. 


ahwdl, ‘states,’ ‘conditions,’ and pass from mere 
feelings of joy or sorrow, elation or depression, 
through auditory and visual hallucinations to 
absolute ecstasy, where language fails and there 
comes a ‘ passing away ’ (fand) from the self and a 
union with Allah, which some, but wrongly unless 
only a metaphor is meant, have called ‘ fusion of 
being’ (AwM), ‘ identification ’ and ‘union’ 

{fwusul). If these terms be used literally, they 
indicate a pantheistic position, but they can also 
be used^ carelessly as mere approximations to a 
description of the feeling of the moment, and, at 
most, as equivalent to tawhld, ‘unifying,’ i.s. 
perception of Allah’s absolute unity. 

The most general term for this ecstasy or state 
of religious emotion and Miss is wajd, which means 
literally a finding, perceiving, experiencing, either 
by the physical senses or by the intellect. Thus 
it can be applied to the reaching and perceiving of 
the Divine by the direct operation of the inner 
spiritual being. But wajd and words cognate to 
it have also derived meanings which greatly com- 
plicate the terminology and lead to various plays 
on their different senses, and even to theological 
positions based on these plays. Thus wajd means 
also ‘loving’ and ‘grieving,’ because these are 
fundamental emotions which are ‘experienced.’ 

Further, from the idea of ‘finding’ has been 
developed the vocabulary of ‘ existence.’ Mawjud 
means ‘ that which is found,’ and thence has be- 
come the normal word in Arabic for the existent, 
whether absolute or contingent ; MiAwujild, which, 
in the first instance, meant simply ‘finding,’ has 
become the abstract ‘existence.’ 

Such double- and triple-meaninged sentences as the following 
thus became possible * Wajd [finding or ecstasy or love] 13 
losmg of wujud [existence or finding] in the mawjud [the 
existent or the found].* ‘ He is rested by means of his wajd, 
not by means of the mawjud in his wajdj * He who m his waja 
is in the presence of the mawjud is absent through the wujud 
of the mawjud from his wajd, and his wajd becomes a case of 
wujud. ’ * Sometimes my wajd would move my emotion ; then 
he who is mawjud in my wajd would cause me to lose the sight 
of my wajd.' ‘ Wajd moves to emotion him whose rest is in 
wajd ; but wajd is lost in the presence of the Real* (al-Jiciqqi 
see Dictionary of Technical Terms used in the Sciences oj the 
Musulmans, p. 1454 f.). The reality and nature, for the Muslims, 
of this religious ecstasy, and the bhss therein experienced, will 
be made far more clear by the narrations and descriptions in 
Macdonald’s ‘Emotional Religion in Islam,’ in JRAS for 1901, 
pp. 196-252, 706-748, and for 1902, pp. 1-28, and his The 
Religious Attitude and Life in Islam (Chicago, 1909), ch. vi. 
to end. 

For the place and handling of these ideas in 
the system of Muslim theology the following brief 
abstract of the 6th Book of the 4th Division of 
al-Ghazali’s Ihyd will probably suffice. (The 
Division is that of ‘ Saving Matters,’ and the Book 
‘The Book of Love and Longing and Friendliness 
and being Well Pleased,’ in vol. ix. p. 544 to end, 
ed. of th^Ihyd with the commentary of the Sayyid 
Murtadh, Cairo, 1311.) 

After a preface explaining how Allah keeps the 
minds of His saints from the tinsel of this world, 
and, uncovering His glories to them at one time, 
and veiling them at another, keeps them between 
ecstasy and despair, acceptance and rejection, 
plunged in the sea of the knowledge of Him, and 
consumed in the fire of the love of Him, love of 
Allah is stated to be the last and loftiest of the 
stages of the spiritual life. There is nothing be- 
yond it except what is its fruit, or before it except 
what is an introduction to it. Yet some divines, 
because it, as they assert, occurs so seldom, deny 
its existence, and say that it means only persever- 
ance in obedience to God, and that love in itself is 
impossible except between beings of the same kind 
or likeness. These deny also all the companions 
and sequents of love. 

Bub the whole Muslim community believes that 
the love of Allah is an absolute duty [fard). How, 
then, can it be non ■ existent or explained away 
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as meaning obedience! Obedience rather follows 
love. Further, the Qur’an (ii. 60, v. 59) speaks of 
love of and by Allah, and in tradition the Prophet 
defines faith as loving Allah and His apostle more 
than aught else. Many other traditions and sayings 
of the saints follow to the same effect. He who 
loves Allah has no thought for heaven or hell. At 
the Last Day, when the peoples are summoned, 
each in the name of its prophet, the lovers of Allah 
will he summoned thus : ‘ Hither unto Allah, 0 ye 
Saints of His ! ’ They will not be delayed for any 
judgment, ‘When the believer knows his Lord, 
he loves Him, and when he loves Him he turns to 
Him ; he looks not on the world with the eye of 
lust, nor on the world to come with the eye of 
carelessness ; that sweetness occupies him in this 
world, and soothes him in that to come.’ 

But what is the essence of love, and what are its 
causes and conditions? Especially, what is the 
meaning of the love of the creature for Allah? 
Love is a natural turning to an object which gives 
pleasure. It springs from perceptions and varies 
with them, being either from sense-perception, or, 
in man alone, from that spiritual perception whose 
seat is in the heart. The pleasure through it is 
the most complete and absolute. Some have held 
that it is unthinkable that any one should love 
another than himself for the sake of that other, 
and without any happiness accruing to the lover 
apart from the perception of the beloved. That, 
however, is an error ; it is both thinkable and 
takes place. A man loves by nature, first, himself 
for the continuance and perfection of his self ; then 
he loves another than himself, because that other 
serves the same purpose and benefits him. Thirdly, 
he loves a thing for its own sake, not for any 
happiness that it brings ; but the thing itself is his 
happiness, like the love of beauty, simply for itself. 
So, if it stands fast that Allah is beautiful, He must 
certainly be loved by him to whom His beauty is 
revealed. Beauty is of different kinds, and is not 
sensuous only : beauty of mental and moral quali- 
ties can be loved. But, lastly, there is often a 
secret relationship of souls between the lover and 
the beloved, and it suffices. It follows, then, that 
the Being worthy of love, in the absolute sense, is 
Allah only. If any one loves another than Allah, 
and does not do so because of a relationship of that 
beloved to Allah, his love can only imply defective 
knowledge of Allah on his part. When the Prophet 
is loved, or the pious, that is because these are 
beloved and lovers of ^lah. The previously stated 
causes of love all meet in Allah, and are not joined 
in other than Him. As to the soul-relationship, 
the Prophet said : ‘ Souls are armies divided into 
bands : those which know one another agree, and 
those which do not, disagree.’ Such an inner kin- 
ship of ideas exists between the soul and Allah. 
Part of this relationship can be expressed in words 
and learned from books, and consists in travelling 
on the path, and making the self over in the Divine 
likeness and imitating the Dirae qualities. But 
another part, peculiar to mankind, cannot be so 
taught, and is only hinted at in various phrases in 
the Qur’an and traditions. Thus in Qur’an xvii. 87, 
‘They will ask thee about the spirit {ru?i), say, 
“The spirit is my Lord’s affair.’” Also (xv. 29, 
xxxviii. 72), ‘ Then when I had formed him and 
blo^\^l into him of my spirit . . ; therefore the 

angels worshipped Ad^. Also (xxxviii. 25), ‘ We 
have made thee*[David] a representative (halifa) 
in the earth.’ So, too, in a tradition from the 
Prophet, ‘ Allah created Adam in his own form 
(^m),’ which certainly does not mean external 
form. So, too, in another tradition Allah says to 
Moses, ‘ I was sick, and thou didst not visit me ’ ; 
to which Moses, ‘0 my Lord, how was that?’ 
And Allah replies, ‘My creature, so and so, was 


sick, and thou didst not visit Mm ; hadst thou done 
so, thou wouldst have found me with Mm.’ This 
kinship comes to the surface only through super- 
erogatory acts of devotion (nawdjil), Allah has 
said in a tradition: “When a creature does not 
cease drawing near to me through supererogatory 
acts of devotion, I love him ; and when I love Mm, 
I become his hearing by which he hears, and his 
seeing by which he sees, and his tongue by which 
he speaks.’ But here it is time to draw the rein of 
the pen. At this point men divide, and some see 
only an external resemblance, while others speak 
of ‘identification’ [ittihad) and ‘fusion of being’ 
(teZw^)— both views being false. The kinship is 
real, not metaphorical, but can be known only by 
experience. 

in the human heart there is a property of ap- 
prehension, named variously ‘the Divine light,’ 
‘reason,’ ‘the inner insight,' ‘the light of faith.’ 
Its nature impels it to apprehend the essences of 
all things ; and in that is its delight,^ even as the 
other human apprehensions have their delight in 
exercising their functions. But, as the things 
apprehended rise in the scale, — the external senses, 
the inner apprehension, etc.,— so does the delight 
in them. Of necessity, then, the knowledge of 
Allah is the greatest ieliglit of all. How great it 
is can be known only by experience, although the 
stories are many of the ecstasies of His saints. It 
pre-occupies them so that neither the fear of the 
Fire nor the hope of Paradise has any weight. 
Their entire desire is to know Him in tnis world, 
and to behold His face in that to come, which is 
the great felicity. Yet, even in this world, some 
have so purified their hearts that they have become 

artakers, in the flesh, of these unspeakable joys. 

uch are called by men mad and unbelieving, for 
their speech passes the limit of reason. 

Two things strengthen this love of Allah. First, 
that the ties of the world be cut from the heart, 
and the love of any other thing be taken out of it ; 
and, secondly, that the knowledge of Allah and 
the spread of that knowledge in the heart, and its 
rule oyer the heart, be strengthened. Thus can 
men differ in the love of Allah and the consequent 
felicity. 

But though Allah is the most conspicuous and 
manifest of beings, and though knowledge of Him 
might be expected before any other knowledge, 
yet we find that exactly the opposite is the case. 
There are two reasons for this : first, His invisi- 
bility, and, secondly, His too great conspicuous- 
ness. His is the case of the sun and its light ; men 
are confused by it like bats. If the sun never set, 
and darkness never covered the earth, we should 
never know that light is. So man is, as it were, 
confused by all creation crying out with Allah. 
In a homely parallel, he is like the dullard who 
was riding upon his ass and looking for it at the 
same time. 

Again, that men have a longing (shauq) for Allah 
is a proof that there is love of Allah. Love goes 
before longing. Longing is seeking for that which 
is loved, and which is thus perceived in one way 
but not in another. In the case of human beings, 
this may be because the beloved is remembered in 
absence, or, being present, is incompletely per- 
ceived. Both these reasons hold of Allah. Even 
by the most experienced saint the veil can never 
be entirely removed in this world, and even in the 
world to come Allah can never be entirely known. 
The stories m the lives of saints about this love- 
longing and its joys and sorrows are very many. 

But what is meant by the love of Allah for His 
creatures ? That He does love them is plain from 
divers passages in the Qur’an [e,g, ii. 160, 222, 
V. 21, 59, Ixi, 4) and many traditions. ‘Love’ is 
a word applied first to human relationships, and 
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secondly to Allah. But when words are so trans- 
formed, the meaning is always changed. They 
can never mean the same thing in man and in 
Allah. In man, love is an inclination of the soul 
to something that suits it, that is lacking in it, 
and from the gaining of which it expects profit 
and pleasure. All that is impossible in Allah, the 
Perfect, the Unchanging, who can contemplate 
nothing but Himself and His own acts, as there is 
nothing else in existence. Love, then, in Allah 
means ; (1) the removal of the veil from the heart 
of the creature that he may see Allah ; (2) the 
giving of power to the creature to draw near to 
Allah ; and (3) Allah’s willing this from all eternity. 
For Allah’s love of a creature is from eternity, in- 
asmuch as it is related to His eternal will, which 
requires that the creature in question should be 
given the power to follow the path that brings him 
near to Allah. But His love is, in time, in relation 
to the action which draws away the veil. So there 
is no change in Allah, or drawing near by Allah, 
or supplying of a lack ha Allah. These terms apply 
only to the creature. And the signs of Allah’s love 
are the trials which come upon creatures. If any 
one loves Allah and is sorely tried, he may know 
that Allah loves him, and is drawing him near 
through these trials. 

And whether a creature, on the other hand, 
really loves Allah can he told by the fruits of 
love, which show themselves in his heart, and on 
his tongue, and in his limbs. He should be in love 
with death, for the lover does not shrink from the 
journey to the beloved. He should joy to be killed 
in the path of Allah. Yet, sometimes, love of 
family and children brings dislike of death, al- 
though there is also in one’s heart some love of 
Allan. Or he may desire to remain longer in the 
world, in order to prepare himself to meet Allah. 
There is no weakness of love in that. Even with 
moral weaknesses there may be love of Allah in 
the heart. But sure signs or that love are delight 
in the thought (dhikr) of Allah, in prayer, and in 
the Qur’an. So the lover loves everything con- 
nected with the beloved, even to the dogs of her 
tribe. And a sign of weakness in such love is 
delight in companionship with others than Allah. 

*So friendliness (ins), fear (bauf), and longing (shauq) are 
among the effects of love ; only, these effects differ in the lover 
according to his contemplation, and according to what is pre- 
dominant in him at the time. 'V^enever gazmg at the Extreme 
Beauty from behind the veil of the Unseen predominates, and 
the lover fears that he may fall short of reaching the Pmnacle 
of Majesty, then his heart is aroused to search, and is dis- 
quieted and hastens. That state of disquietude is called 
“longing,” and is related to a thing which is absent. But 
when there predominates in the lover joy in nearness and 
witnessing of things present, through what has resulted from 
unveiling, and his contemplation is limited to examining the 
beauty thus present and unveiled, not turning to what he does 
not perceive, thereafter his heart rej'oices in what it observes, 
and its rejoicing is called “ friendliness.” But if his contem- 
plation be of the Divine qualities of might and self-sufficing and 
lack of solicitude, and if the possibility of discontinuance and 
distance present itself, then his heart is pained with this appre- 
hension, and his pain is called “fear.” So these states follow 
these observations, and the observations are due to causes which 
necessitate them, and they cannot be prevented.’ 

* Friendliness,’ then, is this rejoicing of the heart 
in the contemplation of Divine beauty. It some- 
times reaches the point of delight where there is 
no trace left of longing or of fear of change. The 
lover, then, is intimate with Allah, but strange 
with all others. He is alone when in company, 
and accompanied when alone. Yet some have 
denied all these things, and have said that they 
would involve that Allah is like to man (tashbih). 
They have even said that there could be no approval 
{ri4d) of Allah on the part of man ; there could 
only he patience. All which is mere ignorance 
and a taking of the shell for the kernel. 

When this friendly intercourse is unclouded by 
absence or fear, it sometimes produces a confidenti- 


ality which reaches so far that the lover makes 
merry and plays with Allah (inbisdt, idlal). Yet 
if the unworthy attempt this, it leads them straight 
to destruction. 

A story is added of a certain unknown negro saint, Barfei, 
in the time of Moses. When rain failed the children of Israel 
for seven years and no one could move Allah to send it, he~ 
discovered to Moses by inspiration — ^procured It at once by a 
prayer full of familiarity and daring. Allah then explained to 
Moses ‘ He makes me laugh thrice every day.’ It all depends 
upon who does a thing, and how and in what mind he does it. 

Next,^ bein» well pleased (rida) with Allah’s 
decrees is the loftiest of the stages of the spiritual 
life. Yet to most it is obscure, and to Mm only 
who is taught of Allah is the veil removed from it. 
Some have denied that there can be ridd in any- 
thing which opposes the sensual inclination, or in 
the different trials of the soul. There man cannot 
pass beyond patience. Others contended that ridd 
should apply to everything, even to crimes, sins, 
and unbelief, for everything was the action of 
Allah. Others, again, contended that perfect ridd 
meant to abandon prayer and to keep silent as to 
sins, not exposing them or rebuking them. 

But many passages in the Qur’an (v. 19, ix. 73, 
101 , Iv, 60, iviii, 22, xcviii. 8) speak of Allah 
as being well pleased with His creatures, and His 
creatures with Him ; and the blessedness of His 
creatures in His being well pleased with them is 
reckoned better than Paradise itself. So, too, 

I there are many traditions of the blessedness of 
those who are well pleased with Allah. The 
meaning of Allah’s being well pleased with His 
creatures is somewhat like the meaning of Allah’s 
loving His creatures; but created thmgs cannot 
comprehend its real essence. 

That this state of being well pleased with Allah 
enables men to overcome trials is because the state 
is a result of love, and the blow of the beloved does 
not hurt. Or the pain may be felt, but recognized 
as necessary, and to be welcomed and accepted, like 
the wound inflicted by a surgeon, or the toil of a 
merchant who travels in search of gain. And even 
as mortal love enables the lover to bear and rejoice 
and have pleasure in anything, however painful, 
so with the love of Allah. 

One said : ‘ If He were to make me a bndge over Hell, that 
the creatures might pass over me into Paradise, and if He were 
then to fill Hell with me in expiation of His oath * and in ex- 
change for the creation, I would love that as proceeding from 
His judgment and be well pleased with it as coming from His 
oath. That is the stage I have reached of being well pleased 
with Him.’ Of such stories and expressions there are many. 

Nor does prayer (du'd) to Allah mean that the 
creature is not well pleased with what His Lord 
does. Prayer, although petition, is an act of 
devotion and an assumption of an attitude of need 
and dependence before Allah. He has praised it 
in the Qur’an, e,g. xxi. 90. Similarly, it is right 
to blame evil deeds, those who commit them, and 
the causers of them. Those who are well pleased 
with such things are blamed in the Qur’an (ix. 88, 
94, X. 7). Indeed, believers are expressly warned 
not to take as friends evil-doers and unbelievers, 
Jews and Christians (Qur. iii. 27, iv, 143, v. 56, 
ix. 23, lx. 1). Allah has covenanted with the be- 
liever that he should hate the hypocrite [mundfiq), 
and with the hypocrite that he should hate the 
believer ; and whom a man loves and accompanies, 
with them will he be raised at the Last Day. 

The confusion on this point has arisen entirely 
from not distinguishing between the part in actions 
which belongs to Allah and the part which belongs 
to man. There are these two aspects in every 
action. The action is of Allah, but the man who 
is the agent accents it and makes it^ his own. 
Thus we can view it with favour and with dislike 
at once. When one who is our enemy and the 
enemy of our enemy dies, our feeling is similarly 
* An allusion to several passages in the i^ur’an (vii. 17, xi. 
120, xxxii. 13, xxxviii. 85) m which Allah threatens to fill Hell 
with His creatures. 
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mixed. This is al-AsKarfs doctrine of iktisdb, \ 
‘ acceptance.’ Al-Ghazali then attempts to clarify 
this hopeless problem with a long illnstration which 
need not he reproduced here. ^ It belongs only very 
indirectly to this rubric. His final point is that 
when the Prophet forbade to leave a town in which 
the plague had appeared, that did not mean that 
a believer, in fleeing from a place of gross sin, was 
showing lack of pleasure in and acceptance of the 
wiU of Allah. Such was not the point of the 
Prophet’s prohibition. It was meant rather to 
prevent all the healthy people from leaving the 
sick to perish. And flight from the possibility of 
sin is not away from Allah’s will, but proceeds from 
it. It is a moot point among the learned as to 
who is the most excellent — the man who loves 
death that he may go to Allah, or the man who 
wotild rather live that he may serve his Master, or 
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BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Primitive and 
Savage). — i. Introduction. — The idea of the future 
life entertained by many peoples is frequently a 
complex one j in other words, various conceptions 
are held simultaneously. Thus among one people 
it may be thought that the spirit lingers round or 
re- visits its old haunts, that it passes to another 
region, and that it transmigrates into an animal or 
is re-bom. This, while due in part to the fluidity 
of primitive belief and the apparent lack of any 
perception of contradictory ideas, may also result 
from the fact that it is often thought that a man 
possesses several souls, to each of which a different 
rSle is assigned after death. Sometimes, however, 
these concurrent ideas are less contradictory. The 
soul leaves the other world to return for a time to 
the grave or the village, while transmigration 
occurs only after a sojourn, longer or shorter, in 
the spirit-world. The conception of the future 
state will he discussed in a separate article (see 
State of the Dead) ; here we shall confine our- 
selves to the idea of it as a blissful region, or to the 
conception of a region of happiness open to a few 
favoured mortals. Such ideas have not been uni- 
versal ; while, again, when the belief in a future 
life is lacking or is vague, the Elysium idea natur- 
ally is also vague or lacking. The simplest idea of 
the life of the spirit in another region after death 
is that of a mere continuance of the earthly life 
without change. This conception prevails among 
several peoples. It is to such a continuance theory 
that we must trace the idea of life beyond the 
gi'ave as fuller and ampler than life on earth or of 
an Elysium state. Such a fuller life is, of course, 
generally expressed among savages in terms of 
savage life— there ■will be better hunting and fishing, 
and plenty of food ; the huts will be larger, and 
all bodily desires will be amply fulMled. What 
caused ^ this transition can only he suggested. 
Since, in the continuance theory, the chief was 
still a chief, the slave a slave, and all who pos- 
sessed wealth or power or tribal lore still retained 
these, this would naturally lead to the idea that 
for some at least — the chief, the medicine-man or 
priest, the wealthy — things would be better than 
on earth. Again, it may have been thought that 
the gods would be kinder to those who had observed 


the man who says that he has no choice, but wiU 
be well pleased with that which Allah chooses for 
him. 

Liter ATURB.— A ll books on ^ufiism contain some materi^ lor 
this subject. Scattered throug^h The 1001 Nights are stories of 
Saints, etc., also to the purpose. The following are more special 
references ^ut the only satisfactory materials are still in Arabic 
alone) : Asin, La Psicologia segun Mohidin Aben-arabi, Paris, 
1906 (extract from vol. iii. of Actes du Cong. Intern, d. 
Orunt.) ; also ‘ Psicologia del ^xtasis en dos grandes misticos 
mnsulmanes,^ in CuUura Espahola^ Feb. 1900 ; Carra de V aux, 
Gazali, Paris, 1902, p. 218 ff.; DI under ‘Love* and ‘Sufi”, 
Margoliouth, ‘ Contributions to the Biography of Abd al-Kadir 
of JUan,’ in JRAS, for April, 1907, p. 267 ff. ; Merx, Idee u. 
Grundhnien einer allgemeinen Gescn. der Mystik^ Heidelberg, 
1893 ; Nicholson, ‘ Historical Enquiry concerning. . . . Sufiism,’ 
vaJRAS for April, 1906, p. 303 flf. ; Palmer, Oriental My stwism, 
Cambridge, 1867 ; Weir, Shaikhs of Morocco, Edinburgh, 1904 ; 
also the two treatises of the present writer referred to above. 
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their cult and ritual more carefully, or that those 
who had distinguished themselves on earth as 
warriors or by great bravery would he rewarded. 
Here we approach the dawn of more strictly re- 
tributive ideas. Such qualities as are approved 
among savages— bravery as opposed to cowardice, 
observance of tribal laws, and the like — have an 
ethical tinge ; while even among savages, though 
morality may be lax from our point of view, certain 
moral ideas are inculcated, and they who observe 
them are said to be approved by the gods. This 
does not necessarily mean that the ‘ good ’ man, 
from the savage point of view, is always rewarded 
after death, but in many cases this belief is enter- 
tained, while the ‘ bad ’ are supposed to he 
punished. Hence, though in some cases the influ- 
ence of a higher religion with a retributive system 
may have affected savage eschatology, there are 
others in which the development of such a system 
has proceeded spontaneously and apart from outside 
influence. When we add to all this the fact that 
greater powers are generally attributed to the spirit 
after death, it will easily be seen that men might 
readily come to believe that the spirit’s opportuni- 
ties of exercising them would he greater, and its 
surroundings, along with its cajpacity of enjoy- 
ment, would he more ample. While, then, the 
continuance state is often deemed a better one 
than earthly life, one in which different lots are 
assigned to different classes of men, there arises 
the idea of different states or places of existence, 
some perfectly happy, some no better than on 
earth or even more miserable. 

Other ideas may quite well have produced the 
conception that life after death was blissful. Man’s 
experience of the miseries of this world and his 
instinctive desire for happiness may have suggested 
a blissful other-world as an offset to this earth. 
The same experience led him to form myths of a 
Golden Age in the past, in which we occasionally 
meet with the idea that gods and men lived to- 
gether or had free intercourse with each other. 
These may have suggested the idea that such a 
state still existed, and that it would be restored to 
man after death. Here the belief is sometimes 
expressed, that men will he with the gods after 
death, or will return to the region, subterranean 
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or heavenly, whence they originally came. There 
is also the belief (expressed in many myths of the 
origin of death) that man is naturally immortal, 
and that pain, unhappiness, hunger, and thirst are 
unnatural. Hence they will no longer exist beyond 
the grave (see Ages of the World, Fall), But 
such a state of the blest, especially when it is 
the abode of gods or immortals, is often reserved 
only for a few, while these sometimes pass thither 
without dying. It may also be believed in as a 
state apart from the ordinary abode of the dead, 
whether that is blissful or otherwise, though occa- 
sionally it is a mere region of the other world. 

The continuance theory does not always develop in these 
directions, and sometimes it is held that life after death is for 
all a tame copy of earthly life, a dim, poor, shadowy replica of the 
present. This is common among West African tribes, and is 
found also among the Greeks and Semites, though with all these 
there is usually the idea of a blissful abode of divine beings. 

The locality of the blissful region varies. Some- 
times, probably as a result of inhumation or cave- 
burial, it is an underground region. Or, again, it is 
simply another distant part of the earth — frequently 
the east or west — or an island, perhaps because men 
believe that after death they will go to the region 
whence their ancestors migrated, or because the 
sun is supposed to pass through the place of the 
dead. Or it is on a mountain, probably because 
mountains are thought to support the sky, above 
which, in turn, the blissful abode is also located. 
Hence men are sometimes buried on mountains, 
while the custom of cremation may mark the 
change to the conception of a heavenly world 
whither the spirit floated when set free by the fire. 
Or, again, the planets, sun, moon, and stars, are 
held to be the abode of the blest, while many 
primitive folk believe that stars are the dead 
transformed. 

In many cases the blissful region, like the world 
of the dead generally, is reached only after long 
and toilsome journey, over mountains and rivers, 
over the bridge of death, while many obstacles and 
dangers are met with, and various supernatural 
enemies are encountered. Occasionally these 
dangers and obstacles are intended to try the 
worth of the spirit, and if it fails to surmount 
them, it cannot reach the blissful abode. Possibly, 
however, these trials and dangers are reminiscences 
of similar experiences in the old migrations of a 
tribe, traditionally handed down and made part of 
the experience of the dead where they were sup- 
posed to return to some former dwelling-place of 
the tribe. 

Whatever ideas are held concerning the abode of 
the dead are strengthened and amplified by dreams, 
in which the soul is thought to have visited it ; or 
when the medicine-man claims the power of going 
thither, and returns with a vivid description of its 
character ; or by myths telling of visits of the 
living to that land, their sojourn there, and their 
leturn (see § 7), 

2. The lowest peoples.— We know nothing of 
the exact nature of the eschatology of {jre-historic 
man. But from the funeral mohuier of interments 
in the Stone Age, and from the elaborate customs 
of sepulture in its later periods, we may be certain 
that some continuance theory existed, whether of 
the body or of the spirit, in the grave or in another 
region. Whether it was blissful or not cannot now 
be Imown (see MacCulloch, ExpT xvii. [1906] 489). 
On the beliefs of the lowest peoples surviving now 
or within recent times, our information is more 
extensive, and, though it has been surmised that 
some of their eschatological ideas have been as- 
similated from Christian sources, there is little 
reason to doubt that on the whole they are original. 
The belief of the Tasmanians was vague, yet they 
looked forward to a happier life in which they 
would untiredly and with constant success pursue 


the chase, and for ever enjoy the pleasures which 
they coveted on earth. Contact with the white 
man suggested to them that they would ‘ jump up 
white men’ on an island in the Straits (H. Ling 
Both, Ahor, of Tas. 1890, p. 69). The religious 
ideas of the Australian tribes have sometimes been 
exaggerated by uncritical observers, but there is no 
doubt that among many of them a belief in a happy 
other- world was found. Of the tribes of West 
Australia little is known, while among the central 
and northern tribes a belief in perpetual re-incarna- 
tion existed universally (Spencer-Gillen ^ 491); but 
among those scattered over the south-east region 
the belief in a future happy life * beyond the great 
water’ or in the sky is generally found (Howitt, 
438). 

This is a land like the earth, and is sometimes called * the gum- 
tree country,’ but is more fertile, well watered, and abundantly 
supplied with game, while everything is better than m this world ; 
and the spirits live there as they on earth. Considerable 
freedom is ascribed to them, and they can also wander freely 
about the earth. Sometimes, as the Ngarigo and Wolgal believe, 
the spirit is met by the gwasi-divimty Daramulun, who lives 
with the ghosts. The path to sky-land is by the rays of the 
setting sun or by the Milky Way, sometimes itself the dwelling 
of the ghosts (tribes on the Herbert River) and regarded as a 
water-course with fruit-groves and all desirable things ; and 
there are many legends regarding its former accessibility by a 
tree or other means (Howitt, 434 fit., 474 ; JAI ii. 269, xiii. 187 ff., 
194). The tribes around the Gulf region believe m a happy life 
in Yalairy, and a spirit above who looks after them there. 
Yalairy is reached by the Milky Way and is ‘ a good land, a nice 
place, full of beautiful, shady trees,’ with plenty of water and 
abundance of game. It is usually thought of vaguely as beyond 
the stars, and the natives have no dread of going there (Palmer, 
JAI xiii. 291). 

Something corresponding to the division caused elsewhere by 
rank, ritual observances, etc., is found among a few tribes. Tbe 
Wakelbura thought that right-handed men went to the sky, 
left-handed men underground, while the island paradise of 
certain tribes round Maryborough is reached only by the ‘ good, 
and those who show excellence in hunting, fishing, etc. (Howitt, 
473, 498). Among the Gulf tribes the custom of knocking out 
two front teeth is connected with their entry to the sky-world. 
Those who have submitted to this custom will have bright, clear 
water to drink, others will have dirty or muddj^ water (JAI 
xiii. 291). Such beliefs may explain the retributive ideas ascribed 
to some of the tribes, though the fact that the great Being 
believed in by all these groups is supposed to be a kind of moral 
governor may have occasionally led to a retributive eschatology 
(see Aborigines, § i ; Howitt, 504 ; JAI ii, 268-9). Thus the 
Baiame of certain tribes lives in Bullemah, the land of rest, a 
floral paradise of beauty and of plenty, where good spirits go, 
and can save from Eleanbah-wundah, the abode of the wicked 
(Parker, More AitsL Legendary Tales, London, 1898, 96, and 
cf. Lang’s Introd. p. xxi). 

The Andaman Islanders believe that beneath 
the earth is a jungle world (ekaitan), where the 
spirits of the dead dwell and hunt the spirits of 
animals and birds. Between earth and sky is a 
cane bridge, over which the souls of the dead go to 
paradise, while the souls of those who have com- 
mitted such sins as murder go to a cold region 
GQjHedi jereglar-mugu. But all souls will finally be 
re-united with their spirits, and will live perma- 
nently on a new earth in the prime of life. Sickness 
and death will he unknown (Man, JAI xii. 161-2; 
but cf. Temple, Census of India, Calcutta, 1903, 
iii. 62). 

Among the primitive pagan tribes of the Malay 
peninsula, Semang, Sakai, and Jakun, there is a 
considerable belief in retribution ; the wicked, 
often identified with those who fear to meet the 
terrible beings of the soul-bridge, are condemned 
to a wretched existence, though sometimes they 
are submitted to a process of purification and 
permitted to enter Paradise. Paradise is a place 
for all others ; it is situated in the firmament, and 
entered from the west. It is ‘ a glorified “ Avilion,” 
an “ Island of Fruits,” from which all that was 
noxious and distressing to man had been eliminated’ 
(Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Paces of the Malay 
Peninsula, 1906, i. 13). 

The Semang and Jakun divide the firmament into three tiers ; 
the two upper tiers are the Paradise of the blest, filled with 
wild frmt-trees. Some of the tribes make the moon the ‘ Island 
of Fruits,’ which, in some songs, is preceded by a ‘ Garden of 
Flowers.’ The choicest heaven is reserved for the old and wise. 
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Among’ the western Semang the island of fruit-trees is reserved 
for souls of B'lians (‘ medicme-men ’) ; all others, save the 
wicked, go across the sea to a land of screw-pines and thatch- 
palms lib. 186-7, 207-8). All souls, according to the Sakai, are 
purified in the infernal regions by ‘Granny Langut,’ after 
which they cross a great chopper over boiling water. The wicked 
fall in ; the good finally proceed to the island of fruit-trees (ib. 
239 ff.). Among the Jakun, the Blandas thmk that in the Island 
of Fruits souls of the old become young ; there is no pain or 
sickness there, and plenty of well-water. The Besisi locate it 
in the moon ; it contains every kind of fruit-tree ; there_ is 
perpetual feasting, and souls lie in idleness, or play musical 
Instruments. The good alone are admitted to it. According 
to the Mantra, souls pass to Fruit Island in the west and 
live in harmony and enjoyment, feasting on its dehcious fruits, 
marrying and having children. Pain, disease, and death are 
unknown Souls of men who have died a bloody death go to 
E-ed Land, a desolate region, but obtam food from Fruit Island 
{lb. 293, 29S, 821 ; Jour. Ind. Archtp. i. 325). 

The huriai rites, especially of chiefs, among the 
Bushmen of S. Africa show a belief in the con- 
tinuance of life ; but their ideas are scantily 
recorded. Of the tribes living on the banks of the 
Gariep there is a myth of a paradise called Too^ga 
whither aU go after death, and a safe journey is 
ensured by cutting off a finger-joint (Clow, Nat, 
Eaces of S, A., 1905, i. 129). Equally vague are 
the notions of the Hottentots, who believe that 
there is a land above the sky -vault where thmgs 
go on as on earth. Their divinity Tsui-goam lives 
in a beautiful heaven. Spirits of the dead exercise 
power over men and have a better insight into all 
matters ; hut whether they live in the land beyond 
the sky does not appear, though stars are the souls 
or eyes of the dead. The rites of interment also 
show a strong belief in the soul’s continuance 
(Hahn, Tsuni-goam, 1881, pp. 23, 85, 105, 112 ff. ; 
Fritsch, Eingeborenen Sud-AfriJcas, foeslau, 1872, 
p. 338). 

Among the Eskimos of Greenland the general 
belief was that there were two regions : (1) in a 
cold sky or over-world, with hills and valleys and 
a heaven ; the souls dwelt in tents on the shore of 
a lake with plenty of fish and fowl, though it is 
also said to have been a place of cold and famine ; 
(2) in an underground domain of the god Torngar- 
suk, a blissful place with sunshine and perpetual 
summer, with water, fish, and fowl in plenty, while 
seals and reindeer were caught without trouble or 
found boiling alive in a great kettle. 

Vanous accounts ascribe different causes for the presence of 
souls in either region. Thus the upper region is said to be for 
witches and the wicked, or again for all souls except those of 
great and heroic men, of those who had suffered much on 
earth, perished at sea, or died in childbirth. On the other 
hand, the destiny of the soul depended on the treatment of the 
body. If it was laid on the ground before death, it went 
downwards ; if not, upwards, A ternble journey to the under- 
ground region had to be undertaken, and some souls perished 
on the way (Nansen, Eskimo Life^ 1893, p. 233 ff. ; Orantz, Gron- 
land, 1765, p. 258 ; Rink, Tales and Trad, of the EshimOj 1875, 
pp. 37, 42). 

3. Polynesia. — In Polynesia, while occasionally 
an abode of bliss for all is met with, as in the 
Mitchell Group, Niutao, and Nanumanga, in the 
heavens, or in Nukupetau, underground (Tia 
[Turner, Samoa, 1884, pp. 281, 286, 288]), in general 
there were different states allotted accor(img to 
conditions of rank or class, while some were retri- 
butive, depending, however, upon ritual obedience 
rather than upon moral considerations. A subter- 
ranean other-world is frequently met with, while 
at the same time an abode in the heavens, the 
moon, in the west, or on an island is allotted to 
certain persons. In Samoa, Pulotu was under the 
sea, where the spirits bathed in ‘ the water of life ’ 
and became lively and bright, with no trace of 
infirmity, while the aged became young. This 
region was a replica of earth, hut chiefs became 
iliars in the house of Saveasiuleo, its lord— an 
onour proudly anticipated by them before 
death. There was also a belief that chiefs and 
grandees went to the heavens, which opened to 
receive them (Turner, 257 ff- ; GiU, MytJis and 
Songs of S, Pacific, 1876, p. 168). In the Hervey 


Group Avaiki was a hollow underground region 
whither all who died a natural death w^ent to be 
eaten and annihilated by Miru. Warriors, after 
being swallowed by Kongo, climbed a mountain 
and thence went to a cheerful abode in the heavens, 
where, dowered with immortality and decked with 
flowers, they danced and enjoyed themselves, 
looking down with contempt on the wretches in 
Avaiki. This Elysium of the brave consisted of 
10 successive heavens, and was the home of 
Tangaroa, the god of day. But in Raratonga 
warriors lived with Tiki underground, in a beautiful 
region with shrubs and flowers of undying fragrance, 
eating, drinking, dancing, and^ sleeping. Their 
admission here depended on their having brought 
a suitable offering (Gill, 18, 152 ff., 170). In the 
Society Islands, while the people descended to Po, 
members of the Areoi society, chiefs, and those 
whose families could afibrd sufficient offerings, 
went to the aerial paradise of perfumed Kohutu, 
where, amid beautiful scenes, every sensuoi^ 
enjoyment was open to them. Neglect of certain 
rites and offerings might, however, debar them 
from it (Ellis, Polynesian Researched, 1832, i. 245, 
352, 397, 403). The Sandwich Islanders thought 
that souls went to Po, the place of night, where 
they were eaten, though some became immortal 
spirits by this process. A few went to the under 
ground paradise of Miru and Akea, while chiefs 
were led by a god to the heavens. This under- 
ground paradise was level and beautiful, and 
everything grew of itself. In Miru’s part, souls 
amused themselves with noisy games ; in Akea’s 
there reigned a solemn peace (Ratzel, Hist, of 
Mankind, 1897, i. 315; Ellis, i. 366; Jones, Sand- 
wich Is., Boston, 1843, p. 42). For the spirits of 
the dead in Savage Islan(i there was an underground 
region called Maui, hut their favourite place was 
the land of Sina in the skies (Turner, 306). Another 
account says that the virtuous passed to Ahonoa, 
Everlasting Light, the virtues being chastity, theft 
from another tribe, and slaughter of enemies 
(Thomson, JAI xxxi. [1901] 139). In Bowditch 
Island the common people went to a distant region 
of (lelights full of fruits and flowers, where they 
enjoyed feasting and dancing. Kings, priests, and 
their families went to the moon and enjoyed ail 
sorts of pleasures, the moon itself being their food 
(JAI xxi. [1891-2] 51 ; Turner, 273). Bolotu was 
the Elysium of the Tonga Islanders, an island of 
gods and spirits of chiefs and men of rank. Flowers 
and fruits when plucked were immediately re- 
placed ; and dogs, when killed, came to life again. 
This exquisite region was not open to the people, 
whose souls died with their bodies. The Maori 
subterranean Hades, Po or the Beinga, is variously 
described. Sometimes it is regarded as a gloomy 
state with disgusting food, again as an excellent 
land like earth, visited by the sun, with rivers, 
good food, and many villages and people. It was 
also thought to be divided into several compart- 
ments, the lowest being the worst. Thither went 
all of lesser rank. Po was personified as a goddess, 
and in it was the living fountain in which the sun 
and moon bathed and were renewed. Great chiefs 
and heroes went to one of the heavens after death, 
or became stars. There was, however, some 
uncertainty as to whether the spirit went up or 
down, or remained near the body. Karakias, or 
prayers, aided its ascent. Reinga is described by 
one writer, probably confusing it with the sky- 
abode of chiefs, as a beautiful heaven where all 
things were abundant, with constant calm, per- 
petual sunshine and gladness (Nicholis, JAI xv. 
[1885], 200 ; see also Shortland, Traditions of N,Z,, 

1854, ch. 7, Maori Bel, and Myth, 1882, pp. 45, 52 ; 
JAI xix. [1890] 118-9; Taylor, Te Ika a Maui, 

1855, pp. 103, 186, 
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RetribntioB was not strictly ethical, but ritual 
and ceremonial, as some of the above cases have 
shown. When the friend of a dead man in 
Nanumea gave a great funeral feast, the deceased 
was admitted to a heavenly land of light and clear 
waters ; if not, he was sent to darkness and mud 
(Turner, 292). Entrance to Mane, the western 
paradise of l?amana, with its clear streams and 
abundant food, depended on an even number 
resulting when pebbles were thrown by the dead 
man’s relatives. An odd number caused the spirit 
to be annihilated {%h, 294). In Pukapuka of the 
Hervey Group, Vaerua ate spirits which had com- 
mitted ceremonial offences ; all others went west- 
wards to the house of Reva, where they passed a 
blissful existence. In Aitutaki, spirits which were 
provided with a coco-nut escaped by a ruse from 
being eaten by Miru, and went to the pleasant abode 
of Iva, where they feasted on the richest food and 
the finest sugar-cane (Gill, 171, 175), In Netherland 
Island, however, * souls of the honest, kind, and 
gentle went and lived in light in Heaven. The 
thief, the cruel, and the ill-tongued went to a 
prison of darkness under the earth ’ (Turner, 301). 

4 . Dayaks, Papuans, and Melanesians. —The | 
Dayaks exhibit a great diversity of beliefs, and 1 
the general disposition towards a retributive view, 
as well as the minute divisions of the future state, 
may owe something to Hindu or Muhammadan 
influences. More purely native beliefs are seen in 
the occasional idea that the other-world is a copy 
of this, or is open to all, or that a better fate 
awaits those who die a violent death or women 
dying in childbirth. 

The Sea Dayaks of Sarawak believe in simple continuance. 
The dead build houses and make paddy fields ; they are subject 
to the same inequalities as the living. But they can bestow on 
the living amulets and medicines of magical power (Ling Roth, 
Natives of Sarawak and Borneo^ 1896, i. 213). Others, like the 
Sibuyows, think that six states are passed through, the wicked 
— thieves and great criminals — being punished in the first. 
Eventually the final heavenly state-beautiful, peaceful, and 
happy—is reached. The streets are clean and regular, the 
bouses perfectly formed. There are lakes and rivers, gardens 
with fruit-trees and flowers, and the people are happy and rich. 
This place is enclosed by a great wall, while at a distance the 
souls of Malays have a Eampong (Brooke, Ten Years in 
Sarawak, 1866, i. 65). The Dusuns, the Idaans, and other tribes 
place paradise at or near the top of a mountain which all souls 
ascend, and which is guarded by a fiery dog or some other 
monster. The wicked try unsuccessfully to ascend it (Fryer, 
JAI xvi. [1886] 283 ; Ling Roth, 1 . 220). The tribes of the 
Barito, Kapuas, and Kahaian river-basins have a similar belief. 
The entrance to the other-world is on a mountain peak. It has 
rivers rich in fish ; in its midst is a sea surrounding an island 
on which grows a tree with pearls for fruit, golden blossoms, 
and fine cloth for leaves. It also furnishes the Water of Life, 
which the souls drink to become youthful (this is also effected 
by bathing m the sea). While the souls retain the positions of 
this world, all are tree from care, every desire is followed by 
abundant fulfilment, and there are all kinds of enjoyments and 
rich gems and gold. Souls, however, eventually die, returning 
to the earth and entering a fruit or leaf, etc. Thieves, unjust 
chiefs, and those who turned a good into a bad cause are 
excluded from these enjoyments (Grabowsky, Inter AE, ii. 
184 ff. ; Ling Roth, citing Schwaner, ii. pp clxx ff., cc). The 
Malanaus made the other-world resemble this, with seas, rivers, 
and sago plantations ; but those who had died a violent death 
had a separate paradise from those who had died a natural 
death. Souls finally died, to reappear as worms, etc. (de 
Crespigny, JAI v. 35). Various places were allotted to the 
souls in the belief of the Kayans, according to the manner of 
their death. Those who died a violent death and women dying 
in childbed mated in Long Julan, where they had all their 
wants supplied, did no work, and all became rich. Those who 
were drowned went to Ling Yang, a land of plenty below the 
rivers, where all property lost in the waters became theirs. ^ A 
place of wretchedLness was reserved for suicides (Hose, in Ling 
Roth, i. 220). 

Among the Papuans of New Guinea and the 
adjacent islands there is a general belief in a 
future state, shown by the elaborate funeral cere- 
monies and by explicit beliefs. But these beliefs 
vary in difterent regions, and the other-world is 
located now on an island, now in the sky, now 
underground. Sometimes it is open to all, some- 
times to those only who comply with various ritual 
observances ; or, again, there are various places 


according to the manner of death. It is conceived 
as a region of light and happiness j friends are re- 
united ; hunger is unknown, and the souls enjoy 
an existence of hunting, fishing, and feasting. 

In the Woodlarks all souls whose bodies have been tatued go 
to the island of Watum by way of a serpent bridge, and enjoy 
to the full all the pleasures of life, the women cultivating and 
cooking food for their idle lords (Thomson, British N,G., 1S92, 
p. 184 ; Haddon, FL, 1894, p. 318). In the western islands of 
Torres Straits the abode of the dead was in a mythic island 
called Kibu, where ghosts sat twittering on the tree-tops ; but 
those of the best men, greatest wan lors and skull-hunters, were 
better off (Haddon, JAI xix. [1890] 318). In the eastern islands 
the spirit went under the sea to Beg, and eventually to the 
island of Boigu, being conducted thither by Terer, the first man 
from whose body the skin was scraped off. Here every one was 
happy and bright, had plenty of food, and did no work. The 
death ceremonies comforted the mourners, and gave them 
assurance of immortality (Hunt, JAI xxviii. [1899] 8; Rep. 
Cambridge Exp. to Torres St., (Cambridge, vi. [1908] 46, 128, 
262-3). The Elema tribes of the Papuan Gulf, New Guinea, 
thought that those who died fighting went to the sky-land of 
the god of war, and could also roam about and annoy ^eir 
enemies. Various localities were assigned to those dymg a 
natural death, while those who were murdered or killed by 
crocodiles or snakes became wandering spirits (Holmes, JAI 
xxxii. [1902] 428). Other tribes entertain different ideas. Soma 
think that all spirits live m Tauru, a glorious place where the 
souls welcome the newcomer, and where hunger is unknown. 

A similar western paradise called Raka, the place of plenty, is 
believed in by the Motu-motu people ; but here only those whose 
noses are pierced enter it (Chalmers, Pioneering in N.G., 1883, 
p. 169). In other districts the soul, or mbhs, goes underground, 
and must cross a great water by a ladder. Here it meets a 
spirit which demands its earring and armband. If the soul has 
not these the ladder is tripped up, and the mohs falls into the 
water, whence there is no return. Otherwise it is met by two 
mohs, which conduct it to the subterranean villages where the 
ghosts dwell. They can re-visit their former home and brmg 
good or ill luck (Inter. AE, xni. 47) 

Throughout Melanesia, M’hile future life is a re- 
flexion of life on earth, there is a general disposition 
to ascribe greater happiness to chiefs and warriors, 
and a greater amount of power to the disembodied 
spirits. But here also attention to ritual obtains a 
special reward, and there is an approximation to 
retribution. The place of the dead is an island 
(Solomon and Loyalty Islands) or underground 
(New Britain, Santa Cniz, New Hebrides, Fiji). 
Sometimes there are different places for different 
classes, or according to the manner of life or death, 
and in general all these regions of the dead are 
reached witii difficulty. 

The people iu the north of New Britain believe that souls 
which have enough shell-money to offei to the god can enter a 
desirable paradise called Tingenalabaran, but those which have 
not are sent to a bleak region. The Sultkas of the south coast 
have a subterranean paradise, Mlol, to which those only who 
can prove their life to have been satisfactory are admitted 
(Pullen-Burry, Trans. Srd Cong. Hist. Rel. i. 84) 

In the Solomon Islands the island of the dead is easily reached 
by ghosts which have their noses pierced (Florida), or have 
their hands marked with a conventional design, lacking which 
they are annihilated (Y sabel). There are houses, gardens, and 
canoes m these island abodes ; the ghosts bathe, and their laugh- 
ter is heard. In some cases the common ghosts turn into 
white ants’ nests and are eaten by more vigorous ghosts, who 
also at last undergo the same transformation (Oodrington, 
Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, 256 ff.). Similar beliefs are held in 
other islands of the group. 

An underground world is believed in from the Torres Group 
to Fiji: and its usual name from Torres Islands to New 
Hebrides is Panoi. The Banks Islanders think there are 
divisions in Panoi tor different classes of ghosts, e.g. youths 
dying in the flower of their age inhabit a more pleasant region 
withllowers and scented plants in abundance ; or, according to 
the manner of death, there are places set apart for the souls. 
Sometimes murderers, sorcerers, and adulterers are excluded 
from the better Panoi, a ^ood place where ghosts enjoy life and 
live in harmony. Panoi contains villages, houses, and trees 
with red leaves, and is a beautiful place. A great and bright 
feast on earth is compared to the ordinary life there. Men 
dance, sing, and talk, but there is no fighting. Life is happy if 
empty ; there is no pain, sickness, or work. In some islands 
ritual observances determine the nature of existence there—a 
man with unpierced ears cannot drink water, the untatued 
cannot eat good food (Oodrington, 273-288). In Aneiteum (New 
Hebrides), the place of spirits, Umatmas, has two divisions, * for 
good and for bad,’ the bad being thieves, murderers, and liars. 
The former division is characterised by plenty of good food 
(Turner, 326). 

In Fiji the way to the place of souls, Mbulu, was long and 
dangerous, and ritual and ceremonial observances decided the 
lot of the dead. Ghosts of bachelors were annihilated ; ^ all 
other ghosts had to be approved by Ndengei, great warriora 
especially gaining his favour. In Mbulu punishments were 
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awarded to those who displeased the gods, those had not 
their ears bored or were not tatued, or had not slain an enemy. 
Those who lied about themselves were struck down ; some were 
eaten by the gods. Hence there were divisions in Mbtilu, and 
of these 31hurotu was the most Elysian. Here scented groves 
and pleasant glades and an unclouded sky were found, and an 
abundance of all that was most desirable to a native. Its 
delights were such that the word was commonly used to describe 
any great joy. A native song says, ‘ Death is easy . . . death 
is rest’ (Williams, Fiji^ 1858, i. 243 fl.). Mention is also made 
of a paradise of the gods, to which certain mortals were admitted 
by privilege (ib, i. 114). 

S* Africa,— An Elysium conception is but slightly 
developed among the peoples of Africa, partly be- 
cause some tribes have a vague idea of a future 
life, some, like the Dinka and Ban, believing in 
utter extinction (Hollis, The Masaiy Oxford, 1905, 
p. 307), partly because with many others the belief 
in transmigi’ation and re-incamation is very strong. 
The cult of ancestors is, however, general, and 
shows that some kind of future existence is com- 
monly believed m, though it is not definitely out- 
lined, and many profess ignorance of its nature. 
But as the spirits of the dead are so often the gods 
of the living, and are adored as great spirits, this 
must argue that their lot, or that of the more 
iiuportant of them, is better than on earth, though 
expression of this is rare. Where a future state 
is described, it is most usually a heavenly or sub- 
terranean place where all go, and where the dis- 
tinctions of rank, etc., still continue. 

Thus, among the Nilotic Negroes, the Ja-luo hold that the 
spirits go up to the sky (Johnston, Uganda^ 1902, ii. 779). 
Among the Nandi it is held that all, good and bad, go under- 
ground (Hollis, Trans. Srd Cong. Hist. ReL^ Oxford, 1908, i. 
87). With the Gallas, wood that has been burning a little is put 
on the grave, and if it grows, this denotes that the spirit is 
happy in the other- world (Macdonald, A/rioana, 1882, i. 229). 
The general belief of the West African Negroes is in an under- 
ground shadow world where the king is still king, the slave a 
slave, and the conditions and occupations of earth are continued 
in a ghostly form. The sun shines there when it sets here, and 
chere are mountains, forests, rivers, plants, animals, villages, 
etc. There are pleasures and pains, but every one there grows 
backward or forward into the prime of life, and there is no 
diminution of sbiength or bodily waste. Among the Yoruba- 
speaking peoples it is called Ipo-okUj ‘The Land of the Dead’ ; 
among the Tshi, Srahmandazi, ‘The Land of Ghosts’ ; and the 
general opinion of it is summed up in the proverb, ‘ One day in 
this world 19 worth a year in Srahmandazi ’ (Kingsley, Trawls 
in IF. A., 1897, pp. 488, 578; Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, 1887, 
p. 157 f., Yoruba-speakmg Peoples, 1894, p. 127 ; Burton, Bahome, 
1864, ii. 156). These ideas are also found among the Bantu 
tribes of W. Africa, though their notion of the locality of the 
spirit-world is vaguer— it is underground or all around. It is 
free from certain bodily limitations, and the nch or persons of 
rank form a special class of spirits, the amri.^ Probably since 
contact with white men a belief has arisen in ‘white man’s 
land ’ beneath the sea, whither some of the dead go and find a 
happy future, becoming white (Nassau, Fetichism in W.A., 
1904, pp. 66ff., 237; ^ngsley, 619; JAI xiii. [1884] 475). 
Much the same may be said of the Eastern Bantus. All spirits 
live, but how employed or where no one knows (./A J, 1892-3, 
xxii. 116). The spirit-world is peopled in much the same way 
as this, but we hear in some tribes of Mulungu assigning their 
places to the dead, though there is no idea of retribution (but 
cf. Waitz, Anthrop., Leipzig, I860, ii. 425 [souls of good men go 
to Mulungu, among the Ba-Ngindo]), and that the spirits * go on 
high.* Among the Bondei the souls go to Mlinga, a divine 
mountain, entering by a brass door. There is recognition 
beyond the grave, and the spirit lives with its dead relatives. 
Spirits are worshipped as gods, and have great influence on 
earthly affairs, while sometimes the ghost of a dead chief will 
have a mountain as his residence (Macdonald, i. 60, 67-9, 108, 
297; Dale, JAI xxv. 232). A more definite Elysium concep- 
tion appears with the Kimbunda of S.W. Africa, m whose 
Kalunga, or world of the dead, there are feasting, plenty of 
women, hunting and dancing, while life goes better than in this 
world (Magyar, cited by Tylor^, ii. 77). The conceptions of the 
southern Bantus are also vague, though some hold that the 
spirit ascends to heaven or ‘ goes home ’ (Macdonald, JAI xx. 
[1891] 120-1). With the Zulus, while there is much doubt as to 
the position of the spirit- world, there are clear references to an 
underground region of spirits where Unkulunkulu is. Stories 
tell of visits paid by the living there, and of its landscapes like 
those of this world, its villages, cattle, etc. This belief is now 
much mingled with the idea that the amatongo, or spirits, 
appear on earth as snakes. Even in this the differences of rank 
are continued, chiefs appearing as poisonous, common people as 
harmless, snakes (Callaway, Bel of the Amazulu, 1884, passim, 
Fuisery Tales ... of the Zulus, 1868, i. 316 ff.). The Basutos 
also locate the spirit- world underground. Some say that it has 
green valleys and immortal speckled cattle— an Elysium idea — 
but generally it is thought that the shades wander calmly and 
Silently, without joy and without gnef. There is no idea of 


retribution, though this may have existed formerly (Casaiia, 
Lss Bassoutos, Paris, 1859, pp. 261, 268). . 

The idea of rank, etc., determining the state of spirits is 
curiously held among the Masai. Souls of common people are 
annihilated, but those of the rich or medicine-men become 
sacred snakes, while spirits of certain great people go to heaven 
(Johnston, op. dt. ii. 832 ; Hollis, 307-8).^ Merker, however, 
states that the good are admitted to a paradise full of all beauti- 
ful and glorious things. Luxuriant grazing-grounds with cattle, 
alternate with seas, rivers, and cool groves, whose trees are 
hung with the rarest fruits. Souls live without trouble, pam, 
or labour, re-united to their departed relatives. Evil-doers are 
sent to a waterless waste {ZE xxxv. [1903] 735). 

Eetributive ideas are said to exist among some Negro tribes, 
though the evidence must be received with caution. Souls ot 
good men ascend to heaven, sometimes by the Milky Way, the 
path of the ghosts, in the belief of the Kms, Scherbros, and 
Odschi, the evil being punished (Waitz, ii. 191). But Bosman’s 
account of the beliefs of the Guinea Negroes on this subject 
shows what ‘goodness’ means here. There is a judgment of 
souls after death * the good, viz. those who have strictly observed 
ceremonial and religious laws, and thus have not offended the 
gods, are sent to a happy and pleasant Paradise ; offending souls 
are slam or drowned (Pinkerton, Voyages, xvi. 401). Among 
the Agni also, souls of the good begin a new life analogous to 
this after death (LAnthropologie, Pans, iv. [18931 434), and this 
is said to be true of some of the tribes on the Upper Congo, who 
think that Longa, the nether world, is tenanted by souls of the 
good (Weeks, FL xii. [1901] 184). It is not improbable that a 
belief in a future judgment is taught in the Secret Societies of 
W, Africa. 

6. North American Indians.— While the tribes of 
North America occasionally represented the future 
life as a mere copy of this, e.g. the Maricopas, the 
more general conception was that it opened out a 
richer, fuller, and happier state to all, or to warriors, 
men of rank, the rich, etc., or to the good ; for more 
than among other savage races the American tribes 
had developed the idea of future retribution on 
ethical grounds. In some cases the division be- 
tween good and bad shows a Christian colouring, 
and the native belief may simply have been that 
certain souls alone could enter the happy state, 
others being debarred, i.e. those who died a violent 
death, those who were too feeble to encounter the 
dangers of the soul- journey, cowards, or those for 
whom sufficient offerings had not been made at 
their tomb. But in other cases those who are 
debarred or are sent to a gloomy region are wicked, 
they have committed ofiences against tribal law, 
anci are a plague to society, as among the Dela- 
wares, Blackfeet, and Ojibwas. 

Where a state common to all was believed in, it 
was thought to continue all the pursuits of earthly 
life under absolutely untrammelled conditions. 
Hunting and fishing were pursued without diffi- 
culty, and always with success. There would he 
neither want nor sorrow. The woods, lakes, streams, 
and plains would not only be more beautiful, but 
would swarm with every desirable creature. The 
‘ happy hunting grounds ' were the natural paradise 
of hunting tribes, and there they dwelt with the 
chief divinity or * great spirit ’ in supreme felicity. 
Many poetical and sensuous descriptions of this 
land are to be found in the myths of various 
tribes, but all things in it were as incorporeal as 
the spirit itself, ‘ the hunter and the deer a shade.* 
Generally it was thought to he in heaven, the 
Milky Way forming the way thither, as with the 
Clallams, some N. Californian tribes, the Iroquois, 
and the Winnibagoes (NE hi. 522 ; Macfie, Van- 
couver Island, 1865, p. 448 ; Morgan, League of the 
Iroquois, 1851, p. 176 ; Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, 
Phiiad., 1853-6, iv. 240). Or it was in the region 
of the rising sun, or on a mountain (the Moiaves, 
NE iii. 526). The Navahos thought it was below 
the earth, whence men had once come forth. There 
all things grew luxuriously, and the spirits enjoyed 
peace and plenty (NE hi. 528). 

Among many tribes bravery in war as well as 
rank earned for men the abode of bliss, while the 
medicine-men taught that it was a recompense for 
success in life {Copeway, Ojihwa Nation, 1847, 
p. 32). Cowards and common people were debarred 
or might enter Elysium only after a long period of 
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SEffering. With the Ahts, chiefs and warriors 
went to the heantlM heaven of Qua'v^eaht, un- 
troubled by storms and frost, revelling in sunshine 
and abundance of game. All others went to the 
subterranean kingdom of Chayher (Sproat, 209). 
The western paradise of the Ojibwas and the 
southern of the Chinooks were open only to brave 
hunters and 'warriors. The Ojibwas thought ^of it 
as a great village in a fine country, with continual 
amusements and dances, and plenty of food. War 
was unknown ; the hunter obtained his prey "with- 
out the fatigue of pursuit (Jones, Ojebway Inds,, 
1861, p, 104). Chiefs and medicine-men among the 
Virginian tribes went to a western paradise of per- 
petual happiness, where they smoked, danced, and 
sang with their forefathers ; all others were an- 
nihuated (Pinkerton, Voyages, xiii. 14, 41). The 
Natchez, the Tensas, and the Apalaches held that 
chiefs and warriors went to reside in the glorious 
land of the sun (Miiller, Amer, Urreligionen, 
Basel, 1855, p. 66 ff.). Far more elaborate in such 
divisions was the eschatology of the ancient Mexi- 
cans, who assigned the dead to three regions. The 
emperor, nobles, and fallen warriors were borne 
eastwards to the paradise of Huitzilopochtli, where 
honeyed flowers and luscious fruits abounded in 
shady groves, and rich hunting parks awaited the 
happy spirit. They accompanied the sun daily in 
triumph to the zenith, and then returned to their 
blissful Elysium. Finally, they were transformed 
into birds with golden plumage. Women dying in 
childbed were also admitted to this paradise, and, 
dressed as warriors, escorted the sun from the 
zenith. An earthly paradise free from sorrow, and 
abounding in every kind of fruit and vegetable, 
was open to those dying of certain diseases, to the 
drowned, and to sacrificial victims. This was the 
perpetual summer land of Tlalocan. Mictlan, 
a doomy underground or northern redon, was 
assigned to all who died from any other cause 
(Reville, Eel. of Mexico and Peru, 1884 ; Sahagun, 
Eist. Gen., passim). 

In some of these instances bravery and cowardice 
determine the fate of the soul. This approaches to 
an ethical distinction according to the native moral 
standard, and doubtless underlies many of the 
instances usually cited of more strictly retributive 
justice. Thus, with the Nez Pereas and some 
Haidah tribes, the wicked and those who had not 
died the warrior’s death were sent for a time to a 
desolate region before being admitted to the land 
of light, the paradise of slain warriors in the 
heavens, with its gift of perpetual youth, its cedar 
and shell houses, its delicious fruits, its repose 
(JAI xxi. [1891] 17 ; Macfie, Vancouver Is. 457). 
Again, ritual goodness rather than ethical must 
often be understood, as among the Nicaraguans, 
whose paradise of slain warriors, the blissful abode 
of the gods in the East, was open also to those 
who had obeyed the gods (NE iii. 543). But some- 
times offences against morality are particularly 
mentioned as debarring men from bliss. W omen 
guilty of infanticide and murderers of a fellow- ! 
tribesman were excluded from the Blackfeet para- 
dise (Richardson in Franklin, Second Expedition, 
London, 1828), while the thief and murderer among 
the Okinagans, cowards, adulterers, thieves, the 
greedy, the idle, and liars among the Ojibwas, liars 
and thieves among the Dela'W’^ares, were excluded 
from the abode of bliss (NE iii. 619 ; Jones, 
102-3 ; Brainerd, Life and J oumal, Edin. 1908, 
p. 503). We hear also among the Chippewas of 
the soul being examined, those "with whom good 
predominated being borne to the enchanted island 
paradise, while others sank for ever in the waters 
(Dunn, Oregon, 1844, p. 104). Such a discrimina- 
tion between good and bad is found among the 
Eurocs, Yumas, Choctaws, Pawnees, New Eag- 


land tribes, and Mayas, and the character of theii 
Elysium is described -with much monotony of 
language. 

To the Eurocs it is a region of bright rivers, sunny slopes, 
and green forests, beyond the earth, the chasm being crossed 
by a pole from which the wicked fall (NR in. 524). The Yumaa 
placed it in a happy valley hidden m the Colorado (ih. 627). 
The beautiful paradise of the Choctaws lay behind a dark river 
in the west (Catlin, N. Am. Ind. 1842, li. 127). More unique 
was the Mayan paradise, where the good lay in tranquil repose 
under the beautiful yaxche tree, eating and drinking voluptu- 
ously (NR ill. 641). But moat typical of the Indian paradise ia 
the description found in an Algonquin myth ol a hunter who 
went to the land of souls in the south to recover his bnde. The 
path became ever more beautiful as he went on. He reached a 
lodge, where he had to leave his body ; his soul bounded through 
the shadow-world and crossed the lake where the spirits of the 
wicked met their fate. Now he reached the happy island of 
souls where there was never cold or tempest, or any need to 
labour, for the air itself nourished the souls, and where, amid 
eternal sunshine, they wandered through the blissful fields 
(Schoolcraft, i. 321). See also America. 

% South American Indians.— Of the numerous 
tribes of S. America, taken as a whole, it is 
difficult to generalize concerning their ideas of a 
happy other- world. The earlier beliefs of some of 
the Christianized tribes have not been recorded. 
Certain tribes simply believed in the soul hovering 
round the grave, others in transmigration ; others, 
like the Abipones, were ignorant of the soul’s status 
after death (Dobrizhofler, Abipones, 1822, ii. 75, 
269). We can speak only of a number of tribes 
concerning whom information is not lacking. Of 
these it may be said that, while the other- world 
life continued the conditions and circumstances of 
life here, and though it may occasionally have been 
regarded as disagreeable (Muller, 286), yet it was 
more frequently looked forward to as being happier 
and pleasanter (Spilsbury, Trans. 3rd Cong. Eist. 
of Eel. i. 94). Some tribes believed in a general 
place for all the dead ; others in a separate place 
for chiefs, men of rank, or brave warriors. Retri- 
butive conceptions had scarcely arisen even in the 
higher tribes, or, where they have been alleged, 
they may he traced to missionary influence. The 
journey to the other- world was one of great danger 
and difficulty ; its situation lay in the sky, in the 
west, or on the earth’s surface, or was underground. 

Among the tribes for whom the future life was 
one of bare continuance of the present for all alike, 
in a region where they hunted, fished, and rejoined 
their forefathers, may he mentioned the Matacos 
and Muyscas (in a region underground [Baldrich, 
Las Camarcos Virgenes, Buenos Ayres, 1890, p. 12; 
Reclus, Univ. Geog. xviii. 173]), theBakairi,Calmo, 
Yaguas, Ucuapes, Mbocobi, and Arawaks (Koch, 
Inter. AE, xiii. [Supp.] 120, 121, 122 ; D’Orbigny, 
Voy. dans VAmer. mirid, Paris, 1839, iv. pt. 1 
[‘L’Homme Am^ricain’], 233 ; Reclus, xix. 112). 

The other- world was conceived of by numerous 
tribes as a happy Elysium. In Hayti the Indians 
thought that the spirits had as their place of sojourn 
the valleys of the western part of the island, dwell- 
ing in the clefts of the rocks by day, and coming 
out at night to enjoy the delightful fruits of the 
mamey trees. They rejoiced in the shady and 
flowery arbours of these beautiful valleys (Muller, 
174). The Puri Indians placed Paradise in a pleasant 
wood fuU of sapucaja trees and game, where the 
soul was happy in company of all the deceased 
(Spix and Martins, Travels in Brazil, 1824, ii. 250). 
Many of the tribes of Chili placed their paradise 
across the sea towards the setting sun,_ and mythi- 
cally described it in terms of their ideas of the 
highest bliss (Poppig, Eeise in Chili, Leipzig, 1835, 
p. 393). The Patagonians located it in vast under- 
ground caverns, where their deities dwelt, and 
whither they went to live with them. Abundance 
of cattle and liquor was found there, and the dead 
enjoyed an eternity of drunkenness (Falkner, Pata^ 
qonia, Hereford, 1774, pp. 142-3). More usually a 
heavenly or a western paradise awaited the Indian. 
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In this place of all sensuous delights enjoyed to the 
Ml, they would take pleasure in everything which 
they had desired or possessed on earth. It was 
endowed with glorious hunting grounds and fishing 
streams and rich forests. Or they fed on rich fruits, 
which required no toO or labour of cultivation. 
Life there was restful and peaceful, without suffer- 
ing or grief, and with the added delights of drinking, 
feasting, and dancing. There they met all their 
dead relatives, and their wives existed in beauty 
and youthfnlness. Such were the beliefs of the 
Guarayos, Guaranis, Chiriguanos, Araucanians, 
Yuracaris, Ottomaken, Apiaca, Warraus, Bahairi, 
Guajiro, Pampas tribes, and others (D’Orbigny, 
109-110, 164, 337, 342, 347 ; Molina, Chiliy Leipzig, 
1791, p. 72; Castelnau, Expedition dans Us parties 
centrales df VAmer.y Paris, 1850, ii. 314 ; Schom- 
burgk, Eeisen, Leipzig, 1847, ii. 446 ; Auslandy 
1865, p. 338). The Saliva Indians placed their 
paradise in the moon, and thought of it as a place 
without mosquitoes (Tylor®, ii. 70). 

A division according to rank is met with among 
the Guaycuras, who thought that chiefs and medi- 
cine-men hovered round the moon and went to 
regions of pleasure and enjoyment (Martins, Zur 
Ethnog. Amer.y Leipzig, 1867, i. 233). More usually 
bravery, as opposed to cowardice, merited the abode 
of bliss. Among the Chiriguanos, brave warriors 
and good fathers went to an earthly paradise full 
of delight and feasting, with abundance of women 
and chichay where they devoted themselves to sing- 
ing and dancing (Koch, op, cit, 119). The Caribs 
of the Antilles believed that spirits of brave warriors 
dwelt in pleasant islands like those of their own 
land, abounding in delicious fruits. There aH their 
wishes were fulfilled ; they feasted and danced, and 
had their enemies as their slaves. Cowards, on the 
other hand, would become slaves to the Arawaks. 
It was also believed that warriors went to the sun 
or became stars. Im Thurn says that the present 
Caribs of the mainland think of the spirits as re- 
maining near their present dwellings, while some 
hope to become white men or go to Sky-land, a copy 
of this world, whence their ancestors came {Indians 
of Guianay 1883, p, 359 ff. ; Eochefort, Isles An- 
tillesy Eotterdam, 1681, p. 430). Some of the Pampas 
tribes believed that in the heavenly abode of Pillan 
warriors enjoyed eternal drunkenness, broken only 
by great hunts, in which they slew so many 
ostriches that their feathers, falling down, formed 
the clouds (Keclus, Frim, Folk, n.d., 105). Good- 
ness and virtue are sometimes expressly mentioned 
as meriting paradise, but on examination this 
proves to mean savage bravery. Thus the Tupin- 
amha thought that after death those who had lived 
virtuously, i,e, who had avenged themselves on and 
eaten many enemies, would go behind high moun- 
tains, where they would dance in heautifrd gardens 
with their ancestors (Lery, Voyage fait en la Terre 
du Bresily La Eochelle, 1678, p. 262). So, too, 
among the Chihchas, good men were those who fell 
in war, and they, with women dying in childbed, 
enjoyed a blissful future (Koch, 128), In the same 
way may he interpreted the respective beliefs of the 
Yaier, that those who ‘ lived well ’ went to heaven ; 
of the YaruroSj that the good went to a place where 
they enjoyed divine food ; and of the Wazanos, that, 
while the souls of common people went to heaven, 
the good attained to a superior region, where they 
found beautiful women, nch hunting grounds, and 
oontinuons feasts, and did no work, but spent the 
night in meny dances (Koch, 127). Among the 
ancient Peruvians there was no distinction between 
good and evil beyond the grave. While the hulk 
of the people went to a dreary underground region, 
a heavenly paradise was the lot of the higher 
classes. The Incas went to the dwelling of the 
Sun, their father ; nobles and great warriors were 


received in the heavenly world of Haman Pacta, 
where their happiness consisted in perfect freedom 
from evil, in repose and peace, and they were 
waited on by the wives and slaves who had been 
put to death with them (Miiller, 402-3 ; Prescott, 
FerUy 1890, p. 42). 

8 . Sky-land.— -Among most of the peoples whose 
conceptions of an abode of the blest have been 
discussed, there is also frequently found a belief in 
a happy world of other hemgs, often divine, above 
the ^y. Man peopled the upper region, of which 
the sky seemed to be the floor, with the creatures 
of his imagination. Especially was this the case 
when his world of the dead was situated elsewhere. 
Thus the Zulus, believing in an under world of 
spirits, thought that above the blue sky, conceived 
as a rock, was a heavenly country, the abode of a 
remote powerful being and of a nation of heavenly 
men (Callaway, op, at, 63, 117 ff., 393 6:1, Nursery 
Tales, i. 152, 316). Again, as the sky seemed to 
rest on earth at the horizon, or on lofty mountains, 
or even on high trees, so in many myths all these 
form means % which Sky-land can he reached. 
Or it rests on pillars, or he reached by a 
bridge, a ladder, a rope, etc. There is little doubt 
that these ideas survive in tales of the Jack and 
the Beanstalk cycle (see CF 432 ; Blest, Abode 
OF THE [Slavonic] ; Bridge). Medicine - men 
often claim to visit that land, either by some of 
these means or by a bodily or spirit flight, just as 
they also claim the power of visiting the world 
of the dead. This is a very common belief in 
Australia (Spencer-Gillen^, 629 ; Howitt, 388, 391). 
In one case, when the flowers withered because 
Baiamai left the earth, the wireenuns ascended a 
mountain and were carried to the sky, where they 
were allowed to carry off the fadeless flowers of the 
heaven-land (Parker, MoreAust, Legend, TaUsy 84). 

Legends of culture-heroes ascending to the sky- 
land, and returning thence with the elements of 
civilization or performing other feats, are of 
frequent occurrence in the Tower culture. 

In a Melanesian instance, the hero reaches the upper world 
and teaches the Sun's children to make fire and cook (Codring- 
ton, 866). An earthly son of Tui Langa, king of the sky, went 
thither % a magic tree, according to a Fiji legend, and learnt 
there how to slay the local gods {FLJ v. 256). In a Polynesian 
story, Losi ascends to the sky and compels its people to give him 
shoots of taro, 'ava, and the coco-tree, hitherto unknown on 
earth (Turner, 105). Si Jura, in a Dayak myth, chmbs to the 
Pleiades by a magic tree, and learns the secret of rice cultivation 
(Ling Roth, op. at. i. 307). In other cases, of which there are 
many variants, theliero ascends above the sky and captures the 
sun, compelling it to go more slowly m its course {CF 439 ff. ; 
Turner, 200). There are also many American Indian tales of 
visits paid to the land of the Sun above the solid rocky vault of 
heaven {19 RBEW 252, 436, 440). 

Other heroes visit Sky-land to obtain a wife, or 
to regain her, or to dwell with her there. 

In Samoa, Lu ascended to Tangaloa’s beautiful place of rest in 
the sky, and was given his daughter as wife (Turner, 13). In 
many tales, when a mortal has captured a daughter of the sky 
who has descended to earth, she sometimes returns thither ; but 
he follows her and regains her, sometimes remainmg there. Of 
this there are Maori and other Polynesian, Melanesian, and Malay 
versions (Grey, Polynes. Myth., 1908, p. 42, Oodnngton, 397 ; 
Tylor, Early Hist, of ManMnd,^lS76, 346), while the idea recurs 
in European and other variants of the Swan-maiden cycle. There 
are also several versions of the story of a hero going to the sky 
to dwell with his immortal wife, or with some other relative, 
usually then becoming unmortal (Grey, op. dt. 68 ; Farrer, 
Primitive Manners and Customs, 1879, p. 256 [Algonquin]; 
Cole, I A, 1875 [Santal]; Brett, Legends . . . of British Guiana] 
n.d., 29). 

These stories may be compared with another large group in 
which visits to the world of the dead are paid to obtain a boon, 
to regain a lost wife, etc., or to a vague under world or fairv 
region {CF 45, 438). 

Other myths tell of an earlier Golden Age when 
gods and men dwelt together on earth or in heaven, 
or how the ascent to the sky was easily accom- 
plished^ by some of the means already mentioned. 
But this at last came to an end, and the means of 
intercourse was broken off (see Fall, § ii. 3 and 18 ). 

Thus the Eskimos, the Voguls, and the Hurons have myths of 
the peopling of the earth by a pair from heaven (Nansen, op. dt. 
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259 ff.; Lang®, 1. 181). Many myths of the Algonquin tribes tell 
of a woman cast out of heaven, from whom men are descended 
(Brinton, American Hero-Myths, Philad. 1882, p. 64), In other 
cases those who come to earth from the sky lose their immor- 
tality (Tongan [Mariner, il. 115] Cingalese [Forbes-Leslie, Early 
Races, Edin. 1866, i. 177] ; Uganda [Johnston, ii. 704] ; Fanti 
[Smi^, Nouveau Voyage de Quince, 1744, ii. 176]), or can never 
return thither because of some accident (Negroes [Ratzel, ii. 354] *, 
Carihs, etc, [Im Thurn, 377 ; Brett, 103, 107]). These are akin to 
another group, mainly S. African and American Indian, in which 
men ascend to earth from an under world (Casalis, 264, 261 ; M 
I. 225 ; Knortz, Aus dem Wigwam ; CF,p. 447, 9RBFW,p, 16). 
This upper or under world is occasionally the paradise where 
men hope to go after death. Intercourse with the sky -land bemg 
broken oS through the destruction of the means of ascent or 
descent is exemplified in myths from Australia, Polpiesia, and 
Fernando Po (Spencer-Gillen b, 628 ; Turner, 199 ; Kingsley, op. 
eit. 607). Cf. also a Kirghiz legend of former intercourse with 
the people of a mountain, where fruit trees bear all the year 
round, flowers never wither, women are always beautiful and 
young, death, cold, and darkness are unknown, and all are 
happy, whereas men on earth are now miserable (Sven Hedin, 
Through Asia, 1898, i. 221). A funeral chant among the Basutos 
suggests the existence of a bright and happy sky -land, whither 
men cannot go (Casalis, 266). 

9. Reviewing these primitive notions of a state 
of the blest, we see that, even where they suggest 
a reward for goodness, the delights of Paradise are 
mainly sensual, or at least sensuous. A sugges- 
tion of more spiritual conceptions may be seen, 
perhaps, in the thought that the blest now dwell 
with a god or gods, or in the poetical descriptions i 
of the beauty of the land. But any true spiritual 
outlook is generally wanting, and the ethical concep- 
tion of this Elysium as a reward for righteousness 
is not found in such religions as those of Mexico and 
Peru, where the belief in sin as an offence against 
the gods was comparatively well developed. 

Literature.— I n addition to the works cited, see Tylor^, chs. 
12, 13 ; R. M. Dorman, Origin of Primitive Superstitions, Phil- 
adelphia, 1881 : Koch, Inter, AE, Supplement, Leyden, xni. 
[1900], ‘Zum Animismus der Sudamerikanischen Indianer*; 
E. L. Moon Conard, RHR xHi. [1900] 244 ff,, ‘ Id6ea des Indians 
Algonquins relatives k la vie d’outre-tombe.’ 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Buddhist).— From 
an orthodox Buddhist point of view * it must he said 
that the only ‘blessed’ are the saints who have 
entered absolute nirvana. Owing to their approxi- 
mation to this goal, the epithet may be applied, by 
anticipation or metaphor, (1) to the saints who are 
to enter nirvana at the end of this present life (i,e, 
who possess nirvana-on-earth [see artt. ARHATt 
and JIVANMUKTA])— this is Little Vehicle ; (2) to 
those who have taken the ‘vow’ of becoming 
Buddhas, and meantime enjoy the joy of ‘giving’ 
and of saving creatures — a joy more pleasing than 
is the savour of nirvana itself (see art. Bodhi- 
SATTVA) — that is Great Vehicle. Nevertheless, 
there is place in both Vehicles for categories or 
abodes of the Blessed. 

I. Little Vehicle. — The ‘ heavens ’ of the Little 
Vehicle have been, for the greater part, adopted 
and adapted from Brahmanic or Hindu belief. To 
understand the exact position of the Buddhist 
thinkers, the following is of importance. 

The fundamental characteristic of the True Law, 
its historical and dogmatic ground and root,^ is 
the conviction (intuition or belief) that no ‘ exist- 
ence ’ whatever can be ahsoluUly happy. Such, it 
appears to the present writer, is the real significance 
of the Buddhist pessimism — a topic open from every 
side to serious mistakes (see art. Pessimism). 

Like Aupanishadic Brahmans, Buddhists (i,e. 
Buddhist monks, bhiksus, not lajrmen, upasakas) 
aim at perfect and eternal happiness; they feel, 
or profess to feel, disgust for any sort of transitory 
happiness, and without consideration for sensual 
joys, here or hereafter, they press on the road 
{mdrga, jpratipad) that leads to nirvana, to eternal 
refreshment. But there is certainly some sort of 

* The reader is aware that this expression always involves 
subjective appreciation. 

t Arhats are styled visuddhideva, ‘purity-gods' ; contrasted 
with kings, sammutideva, ‘ opmion-gods,' and gods, upapatti- 
deva, ‘ born gods ’ (Vilhahga, p. 422). 


happiness in the world of becoming, in the ‘ wheel 
of transmigrations’ (bhavachakra). The brute 
creation itself is not devoid of agreeable sensations ; 
men ai-e sometimes at ease ; gods are by definition 
the possessors of bliss. 

No adherent of the Buddhist teaching ventures 
to doubt the happiness and the power of the gods. 
Monks (bhiksus) think that they have to strive for 
something far better than paradises (svarga) ; never- 
theless, as is clear from Asoka’s lapidary sermons, 
as well as from many passages of the Pali canon of 
Scriptures, Buddha and Buddhists (monks and lay- 
men) lay great stress on the retribution of deeds m 
a further life. The Master commended the doing 
of good actions (in order to be re-born as a happy 
man or as a god), avoiding bad actions (in order to 
avoid unhappy human existences, animal births, or 
hell) ; and, for the wise, the avoiding of both good 
and bad actions : abstinence from desire and from 
action (the latter for producing and securing the 
former) being necessary to holiness, to nirvana. 
Birth in heaven often appears as a progress towards 
emancipation, although, as will be seen, men alone, 
not gods, can enter the path of release. 

It must be borne in mind that (1) human happi- 
ness is always mixed with suffering (as human 
birth is produced by mixed actions, ‘ black ’ and 
‘white’); (2) sensual pleasures always turn to 
suffering; (3) every pleasure is an obstacle to 
supreme beatitude, as it enforces clinging to exist- 
ence. Therefore no one who has seen the truths 
{i,e, who has entered the stream of release, srota- 
dpanna) can strive after transitory and ambiguous 
rewards. 

I. Amongst men, two categories are worth 
noticing : (a) the inhabitants of the Northern con- 
tinent (Uttarakurudvipa, Auttaxakaurava [see art. 
Hyperboreans]);* (b) the ‘wheel-kings,’ t or uni- 
versal monarchs (Chakr martin), who embody the 
Indian ideal of earthly sovereignty. Men indeed, 
— as it is forcibly said by the scholiasts, — but pos- 
sessing supernatural faculties and powers, although 
they live on earth, they feel themselves at home 
in the atmospheric or heavenly regions. Their 
body is characterized by the ‘ marks ’ (laksana) of 
the ‘ great beings ’ (mahdpuru§a, ‘ great man,’ 
‘great male’— a name of Visnu); they conquer 
one, two, three, or the four continents, t have suc- 
cessful wars with goblins of ail kinds and even 
with gods, enjoy the possession of the ‘seven 
treasures ’ (elephant-treasure, wife-treasure, etc.); 
they reign with justice, but not without kingly 
pride. Nevertheless, like ordinary men, they are 
susceptible of becoming disgusted with transitory 
life (although they live for centuries !) and of 

* The analogy between the Hyperboreans and the ‘ men of the 
Northern continent ’ has been pointed out by Sp. Hardy (Manual 
of Budhism, p. 14), who gives a brief description of this con- 
tinent. We may observe that, amongst many characteristics 
(longevity, everlastmg youth, no premature death, no death in 
embryonic state, living from the Desire-Tree, re-birth as god or 
as man, etc.), the Auttarakauravas are ‘moral by nature’ 
(prakrti^la ) ; they ‘ have all things in common, and have no 
private rights ’ ; they do not commit bad actions (ahu^alaJcar* 
mapatha), but do not free themselves from ‘ thirst relative to 
agreeable objects ' (kdmdvachari trmd-) ; there is no ‘ restraint’ 
(saThvara), because there is no ‘ rule ’ (Msana). Therefore there 
is no entrance on the Path of release ; and Bodhisattvas are not 
born there (Abhidharmaho&avydkhyd, Atdndpya suttanta 
[Gnmblot, p. 335] ; Mahdvastu, i. 103 ; Wassilieff, Buddhismus, 
p. 248). 

t On the Chakravartins see Mahdsudassanasutta, tr. by Rhys 
Davids, SBE xi. 238 ; Senart, Essai sur la Ugende du Buddha ; 
Divydvaddna, pp. 210-224 : the standard text (Chinese sources) 
is named by Takakusu, JPTS, 1905, p. 117. The Chakravartins 
have a place in the scholastic theory of the ‘ stages of a Bodhi- 
sattva ’ (see art, Bodhisattva) [the ^iksdsamuchchaya states that 
they ‘ save the beings’ (p. 175, 10)]. W. Hopkins, like Ed. Hardy 
and others, believes that the idea of an universal monarch is 
post-A^okan (Great Epic of India, New York, 1901, p. 396, 
n. 2) 

t But, like Buddhas, two Chakravartins cannot coexist. Like 
Bodhisattvas, they enter their mother’s womb with full con- 
sciousness. 
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entering the path of salvation.* Such is not the 
case -with the Hyperhoreans and the gods. 

2. The various schools difier, however, on this 
last point, — conflicts of scholastic views are the 
crux of Buddhist dogma, — but the common opinion 
is that there is no hraliTmcharya (* chastitjr,’ ‘life 
of holiness’) amongst gods.t Heavenly beings do 
not forget that they owe their actual ‘ promotion 
to godship’ to former good deeds, and their 
‘ morality ^ is therefore strongly established against 
sinful delusions, t But, being re-born for joy, they 
cannot, as it seems, fully or profitably realize the 
truth of suflering — which is the root of the Buddhist 
holiness. Gods, we say, are possessors of bliss, but 
(it is not an easy task to reconcile these contra- 
dictions) they know that their happiness will come 
to an end when the treasure of merits shall be 
exhausted ; and they are therefore troubled by 
anxiety — the more so that, 

owing to the mysterious law of retribution, a god 
may be re-born as a beast or as an inhabitant of hell 
(see art. Kaema). 

Gods are of different kinds. Without attempt- 
ing a general survey of the matter, we must 
distinguish : (1) Sensual heavens {hamadhdtu)^ 
where sexual pleasure exists. But sexual union, in 
the celestial spheres, is not what Buddhists call 
gramadharma^ ‘ rural practice,’ ‘ secular practice.’ 
Gods enjoy pleasure and beget by simple contact, 
touching the hands, looking or smiling at one 
another, etc.ll On the cosmical disposition of these 
blissful realms, see art. Cosmology (Buddhist). 
(2) Material heavens (rupadhdtu)^ inhabited by 
gods liberated from sexual enjoyment ; sensations 
of taste and smell are also absent, sometimes con- 
sciousness too. (3) Non-material heavens {ariwya- 
dhdtu)y with four stages of perfection ; it is difficult 
to say if they ought to be understood as ‘ abodes ’ 
(since there is no matter) or ‘subjective states’ 
(since they are depicted as successive storeys). 
Their common characteristic seems to be the 
gradual loss of consciousness. Like the ‘ material 
heavens,’ they are truly Buddhist combinations or 
fancies, being inhabited by saints who have not 
realized in the inferior stages the absolute freedom 
from thought and desire necessary to release, and 
who must wait for some centuries in the happy and 
transitory unconsciousness of the ‘ non -material’ 
worlds, before merging into the happier and 
definitive freedom of nirvana. Heavens above 
sensual realms — which have only been ‘ Buddhized ’ 
a little— are no more than prolonged trances, 
analogous, but for their limits, to the trances of 
the holy life (see art. DhyAna). 

II. Great Vehicle.— The piety of the so-called 
‘new’ Buddhism has evolved paradises very like 
the Christian or the Vaisnavite abodes H of the 

* See MahdsiLdassajiasutta, 

t See KatkamUku, i. 3, iii. 10; Eockhill, L-ife of Buddha, 
p. 191 ; Wassilieff, Buddhismus, pp. 247, 256 ; Ahhidharmakoia ; 
cf. Milinda, tr by Rhys Davids, SBE xxxv. p, 31. A future 
Buddha is never re-born m one of the hig-hest heavens (Maj- 
jAima, i. 82), as theu inhabitants are ‘ fixed ’ {niyata) for the 
‘nirvana of Arhats.’ On the salvation of ffods, cf. ‘Vedanta.’ 
SBE xxxviiL 457. 

X Literally : * The roots of merit cannot be broken, as it hap- 
pens, for men,’ because they are firm believers in karma. 

§ On the ‘sufferin^r’ peculiar to gods, see, for instance, Nagar- 
juna’a Friendly Epistle, tr. by Wenzel, JF2S, 1886, p. 27, and 
Karundpundarika {BTS), p. 24 ff, 

II A good summary will be found m Sp. Hardy, Manual ; Beal, 
Catena, p. 68. It is worth observing that such gods as the 
Thirty-three (a category of sensual gods inherited from Vedic 
times) have now for sovereign the mother of Sakyamuni, re-born 
as a male deity. It would be impious to suppose thathis retinue 
indulge in sensual pleasures ' 

^ Amongst Vai^pavite paradises, the Cow-world (goloka)a.nd 
the Vaikuntha^a, kingdom in the Northern Ocean (compare the 
IIjTierboreans) or on the eastern peak of mount Meru (compare 
the heaven of Indra and the Thirty-three>-are more celebrated 
in later times than the Svetadmpa, ‘ the white island ‘ a sort 
of Atlantis situated in the extreme North, beyond the Sea of 
Milk ' (Barth, Religions, p. 193), well known from the Mahd^ 
hhdrata, inhabited by monothei^ic saints verj"^ like the future 


Blessed. The happiness is now of a purely spiritual 
nature (in contrast with the svargas, inhabited by 
sensual gods and nymphs), and essentially de- 
votional (in contrast with the self-culture and un- 
conscious blissfulness which are the chief elements 
of the ‘ orthodox ’ Buddhist meditations). Such a 
aradise is the Tt^stifa-lieaven (the realm inhabited 
y the gods Tusitas, ‘ the satisfied ones ’), the 
regular abode of the future Buddhas of our world 
during their last existence but one. There reigned 
Sakyamuni, then named Svetaketu, before his last 
birth ; there now reigns and preaches Maitreya, 
the future saviour.* But, as a rule, ‘paradises’ 
are not a part of our world (lokadhatu), as is the 
Tusita, but special realms, ruled by excellent 
Buddhas who nave at last realized their ‘ vow ’ of 
creating worlds free from suffering. Their number 
is, of course, infinite (see art. Cosmogony [Bud- 
dhist]),! but in the ‘compound of cosmos’ which we 
inhabit (sahalokadhatu) the most celebrated are : 
(1) the paradise of the East, under the rule of the 
Buddha Bhaisajyaguru (the ‘ Master of remedies,’ 
the ‘ Healing Teacher ’) ; J and especially (2) the 
‘ Happy [universe],’ Sukhdvatl [lokadhdtu]^ of the 
West, where, from every quarter of the worlds, 
blissful creatures are born from lotuses before 
the Buddha Amitabha and the Bodhisattvas 
Mahasthamaprapta and A valo kites vara (see art. 
Avalokite^vara). To be accurate, the ‘ Happy 
universe’ is not an everlasting paradise. The 
Blessed who there enjoy the privilege of seeing the 
radiant body of the Buddha, and of hearing his 
preaching, are candidates for Buddhahood ; Ami- 
tabha’s heaven is a blissful purgatory and a school, 
not only a place of retribution. But, from a practical 
and historical point of view, the Sukhdvatl, as said 
before, is the exact counterpart of the Vaisnavite 
paradise. § 

We have few Indian documents dealing with the 
devotional practices arising from such a conception 
of everlasting life in Amitabha’s presence. But 
Chinese and Japanese sources, ancient and modern, 

Bodhisattvas of Amitabha’s paradise. In all these peaceful 
abodes the Blessed enjoy the vision and the actual presence of 
their god, and the successive degrees or savours {rasa) of devo 
tion, friendship, filial affection, ecstatic susceptibility (Barth, 
op. dt. p. 225). It IS not difficult to be re-born there (see Barth, 
p. 228, and cf. artt. Avalokite^vara and Mahayana). 

* Mention of Maitreya as the next Buddha, ,the Buddha to 
come, who will make many converts, whereas Sakyamuni had 
only a small retinue, occurs in the Pali Canon of Scriptures (see 
Oldenberg’s Buddha, 6th Germ, ed., p. 164)— a fact hitherto 
ignored. It is quite natural that Buddhists, i.e. ‘orthodox 
Buddhists,* aspire to be born m his kingdom, before having 
the good fortune to hear his forthcoming announcement of the 
Law (5000 Anno Buddhce). Both forms of Maitreya's worship are 
frequent in Chinese sources (Pilgrims ; the later is canonic in 
ecclesiastical professions: ‘to hear the preaching under the 
Dragon-Flower-Tree,’ Chavannes, JA, 1908, i. 605), and, to- 
gether with iconographic evidences (images of Maitreya ; see 
Grunwedel-Burgess, Buddhist Art), show that special regard 
was paid to the Tusita heaven. See Julien, Vie et voyages de 
Eiouen-Thsang, p. 345 (wanting in Beal’s Records, but see his 
Buddhism in China, 112, London, S.P.O.K. 1884); I-Tsing, 
Religieux iminents, tr. Chavannes, p. 72, Paris, 1894 ; Foucher, 
Art grico-houddhique du Gandhdra, i. 286 (tu§itakaya= 
varabhavanass ‘ the best abode *), Paris, 1905, 

t Every future Buddha aims at possessing (i.e. creating by his 
exertion) a Happy Universe, ‘ free from bad destinies,' i.e. in- 
habited by saints, gods, and men ; see A^tasdhasrikd, p. 382 
(apdyapariiuddhi). 

f See Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, p. 235 (London, 1880). 

§ The earliest documents are the Sukhdvatlvyuha, the Sutra 
of Amitdyus (SBE, vol. xlix.), and the Saddharmapundarika 
(see art. Avalokitb^vara, p. 268^ note * and note tX ; al'so Beal, 
Catena, p. 378). Nagarjuna (Nanjio, 1180, and Watters, On 
Yuan Chwang, ii. p. 205) and A^vaghosa (Suzuki, Awakenimj 
of Faith, Chicago, 1900, p. 146) teach re-birth in Sukhavati 
There is no reference to this paradise in the books of the Little 
Vehicle : the mention in Mahdvastu, iii. 462, 10, is from the 
colophon ; see Rhys Davids, JRAS, 1898, p. 423. A Japanese 
picture is found m Grunwedel-Burgess, Buddhist Art, p. 176 ; see 
p. 195, 1 4, and Grunwedel, Mythologie der Buddhismus (Leipzig, 
1900), p. 118, Sukhavati (also Sukhakara [Lotus, SBE, vol. xxi. 
ch. XXIV, 30]) has been compared with the Western paradises oi 
the Brahmanic literature (Sukha, Nimlocani), by Max Muller 
(SBE, vol. xlix, p, xxii), and with the Insuloe Fortunatce and 
the Gardens of the Hesperides, by Kern (Lotus, loc. cit.). 
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have mncli to say about Amitabha’s sects, monks 
and laymen ; the pious death of the adepts, led to 
the West by angels or Bodhisattvas ; the prayers 
for the dead, 

Liteeaturi.— The literature is contained m the article. 

Louis de la V allies Poussin. 
BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Celtic).— The 
Celtic doctrine of the future life is discussed 
elsewhere (see Celts, § xvi.). This article deals 
with the Celtic belief in a happy Other- world, or 
Elysium, which, as will be seen, was not neces- 
sarily the abode of the dead. 

2, Names of the Celtic Elysium. — These names 
are sometimes of a general character, sometimes 
they particularize the situation of this happy land. 
Of the former are Mag Mor, ‘ the Great Plain ’ ; 
Mag Mell, ‘ the Pleasant Plain ’ ; Tir n’ Aill, ‘ the 
Other World ' ; Tir na nOg, ‘ the Land of Youth * ; 
Tir Sorcha, ‘ the Shining Land ’ ; Tir na mBeo, 
«the Land of the Living’; Tir Taimgiri, ‘the 
Land of Promise ’ (perhaps a Christian derivative). 
Of the latter are Tir fa Tonn, ‘ Land under Waves,’ 
I-Bresail, ‘the Land of Bresal,’ and ‘the Isle of 
the Men of Palga,’ which denote Elysium as an 
isle beyond the sea. Falga is an old name for the 
Isle of Man (‘Eennes Dindsenchas,’ BCel xv. 449), 
which was connected with the god Manannan, who 
appears as lord of the over-sea Elysium. If the 
Goidels occupied Britain before passing to Ireland, 
they may have regarded Man as ^par excellence 
the Western Isle, the home of the Lord of the 
Other-world ’ (Meyer and Nutt, Voyage of Bran^ 
London, 1895, i. 213). To this period may belong 
the tales of Cdchulainn’s raid upon Falga (con- 
sidered as the Other- world), which were afterwards 
carried to Ireland (see § 6/). 

2. Various aspects of the Irish Celtic Elysium. 
■—Some of these titles show that Elysium was 
regarded from different points of view ; it was 
beyond the seas, or it was under the waves. But 
an examination of the tales which refer to it shows 
that there were at least two other aspects: it 
might be located in the sid or the hollow hills, or 
it might be a mysterious land revealing itself 
suddenly on the earth’s surface and entered through 
a mist. Eeserving a consideration of these differ- 
ent localities till later, we shall here summarize the 
more important tales in which the Other-world 
appears. These tales mainly describe the visit of 
mortals to that land. Some of them belong to the 
Mythological, some to the Ciichulainn, some to 
the Ossianic cycle. The MSS in which they are 
found are frequently among the earliest known to 
Irish palaeography, but there is no doubt that many 
of the tales are of a greater antiquity, and that 
all of them, if not actually composed in pagan times, 
are based upon pagan ideas, upon story-germs 
current before the rise of Christianity. 

(a) The Island Elysium conception is found in 
several tales, and is also current in existing folk- 
lore. The story of the ‘Voyage of Bran’ (found 
fragmentarily in the 11th cent. Book of the Bun 
Cow [ — and complete in 14th-16th cent. MSS 
[Meyer and Nutt, Voy, of Branl) tells how Bran 
hears mysterious music and falls asleep. On 
waking he finds a silver branch with white blos- 
soms. Next day, as he is sitting with his men, 
a mysterious woman appears singing the glory of 
the land over seas, its beauty, its freedom from 
pain and death, its music, its wonderful tree. It 
IS one of thrice fifty islands to the west of Erin, 
and there she dwells with thousands of ‘motley 
women.’ Before she disappears, the branch leaps 
into her hand. The poem then describes Bran’s 
sailing with his comrades, his meeting with Man- 

* See J. J, M. de Groot, Sectarianism and Religious Persecu- 
tion in China (Amsterdam, 1904). The Kdra7;idavyuha has some 
fine theories on the death of the pious (see art. Adibuddha). 
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annan mac Lir, crossing the sea in a chariot, his 
arrival at the Island of Joy where one of Ms men 
remained, his coming to the Land of Women, the 
welcome they received, the dreamlike lapse of 
time, the food and drink which had for each the 
taste he desired. Finally, it recounts their home- 
sickness, the warning from the queen not to set 
foot on Erin, how one of them leapt ashore there 
and became a heap of ashes, how Bran from his 
boat told of his wanderings, and then disappeared 
for ever (the tale of ‘ Oisin in Tir na n(3g ’ [see 
Feinn Cycle, § 5] has several points of resem- 
blance to ‘ Bran,’ especially in the fate which over- 
took Oisin when he set foot on Erin). 

In the Ciichulainn cycle the story of ‘Ciichu- 
lainn’s Sickness’ (found m LU) relates the tem- 
porary union of the hero with the goddess Fand, 
deserted by her consort Manannan. She will 
become his mistress if he will help her sister’s 
husband Labraid against his enemies m Mag Mell. 
Ciichulainn’s charioteer Laeg visits the place, and 
it is from his report that we learn the nature of 
the Other- world, where Labraid lives in an island 
frequented by troops of women, its different trees 
with marvellously nourishing fruits, its inexhaust- 
ible vat of mead. It is reached with magic speed 
in a boat of bronze. Thither goes Ciichulainn, 
vanquishes Labraid’s enemies, and remains a month 
with Fand. Then he returns without hurt to Ire- 
land, where he has arranged a meeting with Fand. 
At that meeting his wife Emer is present, and 
mortal and goddess strive to retain his love. The 
difficulty is solved by the sudden appearance of 
Manannan, for whom Fand’s love returns {LU 
43 ff'.; Windisch, Irische Texte, Leipzig, 1880, 
i. 205 ff. ; Leahy, Heroic Romances ^ London, 1905, 
i. ; D’Arbois, Cours de Litt, CelLy Pans, 1892, v. 
170 f.). Here Labraid, Liban, and Fand, though 
dwellers in an island Elysium, are called 5ic?-foik, 
Le. they are of the sid, or Underworld. The two 
regions are partially confused, but not wholly, 
since Manannan is described as coming from bis 
own land (i.e. the true island Elysium) to woo 
Fand, Apparently Labraid (who, though called 
chief of the side, is described in terms which leave 
little doubt that he is a war-god) is at enmity with 
Manannan’s hosts, who suffer defeat at Ciichu- 
lainn’s hands. 

In the Ossianic cycle, besides the story of Oisin 
(see above), there is a description of the Land of 
Promise over sea, where Diarmaid had been nurtured 
by Manannan himself, in the story of the ‘Gilla 
Backer ’ (see Joyce, Old Celt, Romances, London, 
1894, 222). 

Of greater importance is the tale called ‘ Echtra 
Condla’ (LU 120'"; Windisch, Irische Gram,, 
Leipzig, 1879, 120; D’Arbois, v. 384). Connla, 
son of Conn, king of Ireland (A.I). 122-157), is 
visited by a goddess from the immortal land of 
Mag Mell. Iier people dwell in a sid, or mound, 
and are called Aes side, ‘men of the mound.’ 
Thither she invites him to come, and departs leav- 
ing him an apple which supports him for a month 
without growing less. In a month she returns and 
tells Connla, vmo has been filled with desire of 
her, that the Immortals invite him to join them. 
She bids him step into her crystal boat and come 
with her to the Land of Joy where dwell only 
women. He does so, and in a moment disappears 
for ever from the sight of his father and his diuid 
who has vainly tried to exercise his spells against 
the woman. Here again, we note a confusion 
between the Underground and the Over-sea 
Elysium. 

(b) Tir fa Tonn, ‘Land under Waves,’ occinra 
with greatest distinctness in the tale of Laegaire 
mac Crimthainn (Book of Lismore, 15th cent., 
O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, 290). Fiachra of the 
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men of the sid appears among the men of Con- 
naught assembled at Loch Naneane, and implores 
their help against his enemies, whose chief Goll 
has ahdncted Ms wife. Laegaire and 50 men dive 
into the Loch with him, and reach a wonderful 
land, with marvelloiis music, and where the rain 
is ale. They and the 5^'c^-folk attack the fort of 
Mag Mell, and defeat Goll. As reward they each 
obtain a woman of the side, and remain in the 
land for a year. Then they yearn to return, but 
are warned not to descend from horseback on Erin. 
Arrived among their own people, they describe the 
wonders of Tir fa Tonn, and in spite of being 
imploied to remain, they return thither, and are 
seen no more. Here, too, the Underworld and Tir 
fa Tonn are scarcely distinguished, and its divine 
hosts, as m the tale of Ciichiilaiiin, are at war (see 
for another account of Tir fa Tonn, entered from a 
well on an island over-sea, the ‘Gilia Dacker’ 
in Joyce, 253). 

(c) The sid laorld pure and simple is described in 
the Story of Mider and Etain, found in the 11th 
cent. MS LU. Mider, having discovered his dmne 
consort Etain in her re-birth as a mortal, married 
to king Eochaid, appears to her and tries to 
regain her by describing Mag Mor, the great plain, 
the immortal land, its music, its beauty, its heady 
ale, its deathless folk, its eternal youth. Ulti- 
mately Etain, who has no recollection of this land, 
hies away with Mider, both in the form of birds. 
Eochaid’s druid dually discovers Mider’s under- 
ground sid, Eochaid captures it, and takes away 
his wife [LTJ 129; Ir, Texte, i. 113 fh). This tale 
amply illustrates the belief that the gods, the 
Tnatlia Do Danann, were living in underground sid, 
in which they finally became tlie fairies of popular 
lore, to whose mounds, exactly like Mider’s sid, 
mortals often paid visits. These sid were simply 
Elysium localized in dehnite places on Irish soil. 

{d) ‘ The Adventures of Cormac mac Airt’ (found 
in 14th and 15th cent. MSS, but probably con- 
nected Avith a tale of the same title mentioned in the 
old epic list) well describes the fourth conception of 
the Other- world. A divine visitant, with a branch 
bearing nine apples of gold wdiioh, 'svhen shaken, 
made sweetest music, r.npearod to Cormac. He at 
once asked for this biJ'roL music dispelled 

ail sorrow, hut for it he had to give up mfe, son, 
and daughter. In a year he desired to see them, 
and set out to seek them. As he journeyed he 
found himself enveloped in a mist, through which 
he came to a house where a strange pair offered 
Mm hospitality. These proved to he Manannan and 
his consort. The god then brought in a pig, each 
quarter of which was cooked in the telling of a 
true tale. While the third quarter was cooking, 
Cormac told of the loss of his wife and children ; 
whereupon Manannan, after sending Cormac to 
sleep, opened a door and they appeared. Finally 
he produced a cup which broke m pieces when a 
lie was told, but became whole again when a true 
word w^as spoken. To prove this, Manannan said 
that Cormac’s wife had now a new husband. The 
cup fell in pieces. ^ Then the goddess declared that 
Manannan had lied, and it was restored. Next 
morning all had disappeared, and Cormac and his 
family found themselves in his own palace with 
cup and branch by his side (D’Arbois, ii. 326; 
Windisch, Ir. Texte, iii. 1, 183). Cf. also ^Baile 
an Scail’ (O’Cuny, MS Mat, Dublin, 1861, p. 388), 
where out of a mist a mysterious horseman appears 
to Conn and leads him to a palace in a plain wMere 
he reveals himself as the god Lug, and where 
appears also a woman called Hhe Sovereignty of 
Erin.’ Beside the palace is a golden tree, this 
magic mist, from which appears a supernatural 
being or which encloses a supernatural dwelling, 
recurs in many other tales, and it was in a mist 


that the Tuatha D6 Danann first appearea in 

Ireland. 

3. Various aspects of the Brythonlc Elysium. — 
A certain correspondence to these Goidelic beliefs 
is found in Brythonic story, but here the Elysium 
conception has been considerably influenced^ by 
later Christian ideas. The name given to Elysium 
is Annwfn, which means 'an abyss,’ 'the state of 
the dead,’ 'hell,’ etc. (Silvan Evans, IVeish Diet, 
s,v,). But in the texts relating to Elysium, Ann- 
tofn does not bear any likeness to these meanings 
of the word, save in so far as it has been confused 
by redactors of the tales with the Christian hell, 
uffern. In these tales it appears as a region on 
the earth’s surface or an over- or under-sea world, 
in which several of the characteristics of the Irish 
Elysium are found— a cauldron, a well of drink 
sweeter than wine, animals greatly desired by 
mortals, which they steal (see § 7), while it is 
of great beauty, and its people are not subject to 
death or disease. Hence the name Annwfn has 
probably taken the place of some earlier pagan name 
of Elysium. 

(a) Annwfn in the tale of Pwyll, which forms 
the earliest reference to it in Welsh literature 
(Loth, Mabinog., Paris, 1889, i. 27), is ruled by a 
king, Arawn, who is at war with his rival Hafgan, 
and obtains the assistance of Pwyll, who defeats 
Hafgan, by exchanging kingdoms with him for 
a year. It is a delightful land, where merriment 
and feasting on the choicest food and drink go on 
continually, and it has no subterranean character, 
but appears to be conceived of as a province adjoin- 
ing Pwyll’s kingdom. 

(b) Annwfn is also the name of a Land under 
Waves or Over Sea, called also Caer Sidi ('the 
revolving castle,’ cf. the IIU Tournoiont of the 
Graal romances, and the revolving house in Celtic 
saga and Marchen), about which are ‘ocean’s 
streams,’ and which is reached by a long voyage. 
It is 'known to Manawydan ("Manannan) and 
Pryderi,’ just as the Irish Elysium was ruled by 
Manannan (Skene, Four Ancient Boolcs of Wales^ 
Edin. 1868, i. 276). Another ' Caer of Defence’ is 
beneath ' the ocean’s wave ’ (Skene, i. 285). Hence 
the two ideas were probably interchangeable. The 
people of this land are free from death and sick- 
ness, and in it is ‘ an abundant well, sweeter than 
white wine the drink in it ’ (Skene, i. 276). There 
also is a cauldron, ‘ the cauldron of the chief of 
Annwfn,’ that is, of the lord of Elysium, like that 
of the Dagda, which is stolen away by Arthur and 
his men. A similar cauldron is the property of 
the people of a water-world in the Mabinogion 
(see § 6/). 

(c) Finally, the desciiption of the mysterious 
island of Avallon, even though this was later 
identified with Glastonhuiy, whither Arthur was 
carried to be healed of his wounds, completes the 
identification with the Goidelic Elysium. No tem- 
pest, no excess of heat or cold, no noxious animal 
troubles it ; it is blessed vith eternal spring, and 
with fruit and flowers which require no husband- 
man’s labour ; it is the land of eternal youth 
unvisited by death or disease. It possesses a regia 
Virgo, more beautiful than her beautiful maiden 
attendants ; she cured Arthur of his wounds, hence 
she may be identified with the Morgen of other 
tales, while she and her maidens resemble the 
divine women of the Irish isle of women (Chretien, 
Free, 1933-1939 ; Geoffrey, Vita Merlini, 41 ; San 
Marte, Geoffrey, 425). 

The identification of Avallon with Glastonbury is probably 
post-pagan (Loth, ii. 215, 264, 360), while the names applied to 
Glastonbury— Avallon, Insula Pomonum, Insula may 

be primitive names of the island Elysium. William of Malmes- 
bury (de Ant Glaston, EccL) says that Insula Pomonum is a 
translation of a native name. Insula Avalloniae, which he 
connects with the Brvthonic avalla, ‘ apples because Glaatenig 
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found an apple tree there. The name might therefore have 
been connected with marvellous apple trees, similar to those 
of the Irish Elysmm. But he also suggests that it may have 
been derived from a certain Avalloc, who lived there with his 
daughters This Avalloc is evidently the same as the Bex 
Avallon (Avallach) to whose palace Arthur was brought and 
healed by the regia virgo (San Marte, 425). He may therefore 
have been a mythical lord of the '■’-i t: 

would coirespond to the maiden - ' ■* j c i = . 

Legend, 335). He also derives Glastonbury from an eponymous 
founder Glastenig, or from its native name Ynesuuitron (‘ Glass- 
island’). This name re-appears in the cit-'*d from 

Chretien, m the form, ‘ I’lsle de voirre.’ .nh.ii'- (.V) <■. Eccles. 
u. 9) explains the name from the glassy waters which sur- 
rounded Glastonbury, but we may see m it an early name of 
Elysium (cf. Merlin’s glass house, Triads, iii. 10; the glass 
fortress attacked by Arthui , Merlin, 6S0, and by the Milesians, 
Nennius, § 13 ; the glass bower of Etam (Celts, § s), and the 
glass mountains of Teutomemy thology and folk-tale) 

4. Origin of the Celtic Elysium conception. — 
Most mythologies tell of a Golden Age in the re- 
mote past, when men were happy and when the gods 
lived with them (see Ages of the World, Fall). 
Man’s imaginative faculties as well as his acute 
sense of the misery of liis earthly existence may 
have led him to believe that this happy state still 
existed somewhere in distant space as did the 
Golden Age in distant time. Wherever it was, 
it held endless joys ; it was in a special sense the 
land of the gods or of some gods ; thither some 
favoured mortals might penetrate. This was the 
geim of the Elysium conception as we find it in 
many as well as the Celtic; but with 

the *C ' ^ poetic, imaginative, sensuous, 

yet spiritual, it took forms of great beauty. In 
some mythologies this Elysium is simply the world 
of the dead ; but it is extremely doubtful whether 
it is so in Celtic mythology. Perhaps the Celtic 
myth of man’s early intercom &e with the gods 
may have taken a twofold development. In the 
one instance the land to which he hoped to go 
after death was that lost land, conceived as a 
subterranean region. In the other it was no moie 
recoverable ; men would not go there after death ; 
but favoured mortals might be invited thither 
during life. It was thus clearly distinguished 
from the land of the dead, however joyful that 
might be. But this question requires separate 
consideration (see § 5). In Ireland it was held 
that after the conquest of the Tuatha D6 Danann, 
the gods, by the Milesians, they iiad retired within 
the hills or mounds (sid). But it agrees with the 
more primitive aspects of Celtic religion, as an 
agricultural cult, to suppose that some at least 
of the divinities, the fruitful Earth-divinities, had 
their abode beneath the earth, which, as the home ! 
of the gods, would be conceived in the loftiest 1 
terms. Thence man had perhaps originally come, 
and thither he would return after death. To this 
extent, therefore, the Underworld of the Earth- 
divinities was also the place of the dead. The 
later association of the gods with hollow hills and 
mounds was but a continuation of the belief in 
this divine Underworld, only it seems obvious from 
the tales that these hollow hills, or sid^ had become 
simply an Elysium state, not a state of the dead. 
These were, on the whole, still conceived as going 
to some region under the earth. There are no 
data to show when the conception of a distant 
Elysium arose among the Celts. It may have 
been first suggested to them, while still on the 
Continent, by the setting sun : far off there was 
also a divine land where the sun-god sank to a 
blissful rest. On reaching the coast it was inevit- 
able that they should imagine this divine land to 
be over seas, in some happjr island such as they 
saw on the horizon. That island might be still 
associated with the sun-god, but it was more 
naturally connected with the ^od of the sea. 
Hence the position of Manannan in these Elysium 
tales. The under- world Elysium and the over-sea 
Elysmm were conceived in identical terms, and the 


same set of names applied indifierently to either. 
Perhaps the locating of Elysium in the $id may 
simply be due to the tendency to gi\ e a local 
-.ahiLi.-cr and a name to every mysterious lenion 
as time goes on. To this identity also may be 
assigned the mingling of the sid-Mk with the 
over-sea Elysium in certain tales already noted. 

The idea of a world beneath the wateis is com- 
mon to many my thologies, and, generally speaking, 
it owes its origin to the animistic belief that every 
part of nature has its indwelling spiiits. Hence 
the spirits or gods of the waters were thought of 
dwelling far below the surface under a divine king 
or chief. Tales of supernatural beings appealing 
out of the waters, the custom of throwing sacrifices 
therein, the belief that Imnian beings were in- 
veigled into the waters or could live ivith the^e 
beings beneath the waves, all are connected with 
this primitive animistic idee. tiie Celts, 

however, that water- world le aspects of 
Elysium ; it was a divine land like the over-sea 
Elysmm. Hence in later story it became a fairy 
woild. It is visited by mortals, who find there 
precisely the same sensuous joys as in the island 
paradise ; it also has names in common with it. 
Tir fa Tonn is also Mag MelL Hence in many 
popular tales it is hardly differentiated from the 
island Elysium ; over-sea and under-waves have 
become practically synonymous. Hence, too, the 
belief that such water- worlds as the Irish I Bresaii, 
or the Welsh faiiy-lands, or sunken cities oif the 
Breton coast, rise periodically to the surtace and 
would remain there permanently, like an island 
Elysium, if some mortal could fulfil certain condi- 
tions (Girald. Camb. li. 12 ; Hardiman, Irish 
London, 1831, i. 367 ; Rhys, Celt. Folklore, Oxford, 
1901, i. 170 ; Sdbillot, Folk-lore de France, Paris, 
1904, ii. 56 if.). 

The Celtic belief in Tir fa Tonn is closely con- 
nected with the current belief in submerged towns 
or countries, which is perhaps found with greatest 
detail on the Breton coast. Here there are legends 
of several such towns, but most prominent are those 
■which tell of the city of Is, which -was submerged 
with all its people and still exists beneath the sea, 
where (or occasionally on the surface of the waves) 
it may still be seen. It was submerged as a 
punishment, because of the wickedness of its people 
or of Dahut, its king’s daughter, who sometimes 
still seeks the love of mortals (Sebillot, ii. 41 ff.). 
Elsewhere in Celtic regions precisely similar legends 
are found, and the submersion is the result of a 
curse, or of the breaking of a tabu, or of neglect to 
cover a sacred well. The best example is that of 
the town covered by the waters of Lough Neagh 
(see Girald. Camb. Top. Hih. ii. 9 ; Rhys, Celt. Folk- 
lore \ Kennedy, Legend. Fictions, London, 1866, 
282). There is little doubt that one important fact 
lies behind these various legends, viz. the tradition 
of actual cataclysms or inroads of the sea, such as 
the Celts encountered on the coast of Holland. 
Once formed, it was inevitable that these legends 
should intermingle with those of the divine ■water- 
world. 

The idea that the Other- world is on the same 
plane as this world, or temporarily locates itself 
there, and is hidden in a mist, is probably due to 
the belief in the magic power of the gods. One of 
the commonest pieces of druidic magic was the 
causing of a mist to effect concealment, and it was 
natural to believe that the gods could do the same. 
Behind that mist, for some definite purpose, the 
divine Elysium was temporarily located, with all 
its marvellous properties, as in the story of Cormac 
(and also in folk-tales where fairyland^ is thus 
revealed to mortals ; see BCel vii, 289 ; Kennedy, 
108, 179), or from such a mist supernatural beings 
frequently emerged to meet mortals. In such 
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cases the mist may simply have concealed the sid 
of the gods, from which the messenger emerged, 
or to which the mortal, misled hy the mist, was 
introduced. Such appearances from a mist often 
occurred on a hill (Loth, Mab. i. 38; Campbell, 
West Highland Tales ^ Edin. 1890, Nos. 38, 52 ; 
Scott, Celt, Bev,^ Paisley, 1885, i 70). On the 
other hand, there may have been an existing belief 
that the divine world was invisibly co-extensive 
Avith this world, since in recent Welsh and Irish 
belief fairyland is on the same plane as this earth 
and interpenetrates it; men may interfere un- 
wittingly with it, or have it suddenly revealed 
to them, or be carried into it and made invisible 
(Rhys, i. 230 ; Curtin, Tales of the Fairies^ 158). 

5. Was the Celtic Elysium the land of the 
dead? — In most of the tales Elysium is a land 
where there is neither grief nor death, a land of 
immortal youth and peace, filled with every kind 
of sensuous delight, in a few tales, however (the 
Mabinogi of PwyU, Sick - bed of Ciichulainn, 
Laegaire mac Crimthainn, Doel Diarmaid, Diarmaid 
in Tir fa Tonn), while the sensuous delights are 
still the same, the inhabitants are at war with 
each other, invite the he^ of mortals, and are 
sometimes slain in battle. But in both these groups 
Elysium is the land of the gods, of supernatural 
beings, a land to which a few favoured mortals are 
admitted while stUl in life. It is never described 
as the world of the dead, nor do its people ever 
^pep to he the dead. These two conceptions of 
Elysium, (1) a land of peace and deathlessness, (2) a 
land where war and death occur, may be both 
equally primitive. The second may simply have 
been lormed by transferring to the divine world 
the actions of the world of mortals, as a direct 
result of anthropomorphism. It would also be on a 
parallel with the conception of the world of the dead, 
which was likewise a replica of the life of mortals 
in this world. But men may early have felt that 
the gods were not as themselves, that their land 
was a state of peace and immortality. Hence the 
creation of the legend of the peaceful Elysium, 
The two conceptions may have existed side by side, 
but apparently the more peaceful one found most 
favour with the people. Mr. Nutt (Bran, i, 159) 
thinks that the other conception may he due to 
Scandinavian influence acting on existing tales of 
the peaceful, deathless Elysium ; but from the fact 
that the wars of divine beings occupy a prominent 
part in the mythological and Ossiamc cycles of the 
Irish Celts, this is doubtful. Or again, the peace- 
ful Elysium may have been the product of the Celts 
as an agricultural people, since it is ‘a familiar, 
cultivated land,’ where the fruits of the earth are 
produced without men’s labour, where there are no 
violent storms or excess of heat or cold— precisely 
the fancies which would appeal to a toiling, agri- 
cultural people, while the more warlike Elysium 
may have been produced among the Celts as a 
warlike people, appealing to their warrior instincts. 
What is certain is that the inhabitants of Elysium 
are supernatural beings ; chief among them are the 
well-known figures of Celtic mythology, but the 
others have every trace of divinity. D’Arbois, 
Rhys, and others, however, maintain that the 
Celtic Elysium is the world of the dead. Else- 
where will be found reasons for the belief that the 
orbis alius (Lucan, Fhar, i. 457), whither the dead 
went, was not necessarily an island, but a subter- 
ranean region. Or, if it was an island, it was not 
the island Elysium (see CELTS, § xvi.). 

p’Arbois' theory of Elysium as the state of the dead rests 
mainly upon a diflacult passage in Echtra Condla^ which is inter- 
preted by him in a way which seems somewhat wide of its true 
ineanmg. The sense of the passage seems to be : * The Ever 
Lmng Ones claim thee. Thou art a champion to Tethra^s 
people. They see thee every day in the assemblies of thy 
'atherland. among thy familiar loved ones.’ D’Arbois assumes 
chat Tethra, the Fomonan king, is ruler of Elysium, and that 


after his defeat by the Tuatha D6a, he, like Cronus, took refuge 
in Elysium, where he now reigns as god of the dead ; while by 
translating ar-dot-ckiat (‘ they see thee,* 3rd plur. pres. ind.| 
* On t’y verra,’ he maintains that Connla, by going to Elysium, 
will be seen among the gatherings of his dead kinsfolk (D’Arbois, 
Cours de Litt, Celt. ii. 119, 192, vi. 197, 219, Les Bruides, Paris, 
1906, 121 ; RCel xxvi. 173). But it is impossible to take ‘ Thou 
art a champion to Tethra’s people ’ as meaning that Tethra is a 
god of the dead. It appears to mean simply that Connla is a 
mighty warrior, one of those whom Tethra, a Pomorian war-god 
{LU 50a ; Cormao, Gloss, s.v. ‘ Tethra '), would have approved, 
while ‘Tethra’s mighty men’ used elsewhere (‘Dialogue of the 
B&ges/ RCel xxn. 27ff.) seems to be a conventional phrase for 
warriors. The rest of the goddess’s words imply either that the 
immortals from afar, or Tethra’s mighty men, see Connla in the 
assemblies of his fatherland in Erin, among his familiar friends. 
Dread death awaits them, she has just said, but the Immortals 
desire Connla to escape that by coming to Elysium. Her words 
do not imply that Connla will meet his dead ancestors there ; 
moreover, if the dead went to Elysium, there would be little 
reason for inviting a mortal there while still alive. Thus this 
tale, hke all other Elysium tales, gives no ground for the con- 
tention that Elysium is the place of the dead. Moreover, the 
rulers of Elysium are the Tuatha D4a or the s^d-folk, never a 
Pomorian like Tethra. (‘ Tethra * is glossed as inuir, ‘ sea,’ by 
O’Oleary [Stokes’ Cormac^ s.v. ‘ Tethra ’], and Ciichulamn speaks 
of the sea as ‘ the plain of Tethra ' [Arch, Rev. i. 162], but we 
cannot infer from these that he was ruler of an over-sea Elysium, 
and the passages are probably denved from the association 
of the Pomorians with hostile sea-powers (see under Celts, 


D’Arbois’ assumption that * Spain ’ in Nennius' account of the 
invasions of Ireland (Hist Brit, § 13), and in the Irish texts 


generally, means the land of the dead, and that it was intro- 
duced in place of some such title as Mag M6r or Mag Mell by 
‘ the euhemerizing process of the Irish Christians ’ (u. 85, 134, 


231) is equally groundless. In other documents which have 
been subject to euhemerization these titles remain unchanged , 
nor is there any proof that a document, now lost according to 


D’Arbois, said that the invader came from or returned to Mag 
M6r. Once, indeed, TaDtiu is called daughter of Mag M6r, king 
of Spain (Book oj Leinster {—LL] 8. 2) ; but here a person is in- 
tended. It IS much more probable that there was a connexion 
between Ireland and Spain from early times, both racial and 
commercial (Reinach, RCel xxi. 18 ; Siret, Les Premiers Ages 
du Metal dans le Sud-Est de VEspagne^ Antwerp, 1887), while 
perhaps some of the Goidelic invaders reached Ireland from 
Spain or Gaul. This connexion, traditionally remembered, 
would be sufficient to account for these references to Spain 
It was further supported by the fact that early maps and 
geographers made Ireland and Spain contiguous (Orosms, 
1 . 2, 71) ; hence in an Irish tale Ireland is visible from a tower 


in Spain (LL 11. 2). The word * Spain ' was used vaguely, but 
it does not appear to have meant Elysium or the land of the 
dead. 


6. Characteristics of the Celtic Elysium.— (a) 
Nothing can exceed the romantic beauty of this 
land as described in the tales, and in nearly every 
one this is insisted on by the messengers who come 
from it to mortals. The beauty of its landscapes, 
— hills, clifis, valleys, sea and shore, lakes and 
rivers, — of its trees, of its inhabitants, of its birds, 
is obviously the product of the imagination of a 
people keenly alive to natural beauty. And 
borrowed from the delight which the Celt took in 
music is the recurring reference to the marvellous 
music which everywhere swells in Elysium. It 
sounds from birds on every tfee, from the branches 
of the trees which lull to forgetfulness the favoured 
mortals (invited thither, from marvellous stones, 
from the harps of divine musicians. In Elysium, 
as the visitant says to Bran, Hhere is nothing 
rough or harsh, but sweet music striking on the 
ear.^ Probably no other race than the Celtic has, 
in describing the joys of the other world, so 
spiritualized the sensuous joys of sight and hearing, 
or imagined anything so exquisitely beautiful. 

(b) Certain of the tales which deal with an island 
Elysium make it evident that it was composed 
not of one but of several islands, * thrice fifty ’ in 
number, according to the Voyage of Bran, though 
this may be a later conception. One of these is 
frequently described as ‘ the island of women ’ or 
‘ of ever-living women,’ though in some instances 
there appear to be other inhabitants also. These 
women give their favours to Bran and his men, or to 
Maeldnin and his company (‘ Voyage of Maelduin,’ 
BCel X, 63), and in both these cases the number of 
women exactly equals that of the mortal visitors. 
Similar ‘ islands of women ’ occur in Marchen stili 
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current among Celtic peoples, and actual islands 
were or are stSi called by that name — Eigg in the 
W. Highlands (Martin, West Isles, London, 1716, 
277), Groagez off the Breton coast (S6billot, ii. 76). 
Similar islands of women are known to Chinese, 
Japanese, and Ainu folklore (Burton, Thousand 
Nights, Benares, 1885 ff., x. 239; Chamberlain, 
Amo Folk Tales, London, 1888, 38), to Greek 
mythology (Circe’s and Calypso’s islands, cf. the 
land of the Amazons), and to ancient Egyptian 
conceptions of the future life (Maspero, Hist. anc. 
despeuples de V Orient, Paris, 1895, i. 183). They 
were also known elsewhere, and we may therefore 
assume that in making such an island a part of 
their Elysium, the Celts were simply making use 
of something common to universal folk-belief. It 
may, however, owe something to the memory of a 
time when women performed their rites in seclu- 
sion, a seclusion which is perhaps hinted at in the 
references to the mysterious nature of the island, 
its inaccessibility, and its disappearance once the 
mortals leave it ; to these rites men may have been 
admitted by favour. We know that Celtic women 
performed such rites on islands (Strabo, IV. iv. 6 ; 
cf. Floss, Das Weih, Leipzig, 1885, ii. 70, artt. 
Birth [Celtic]), and Celts, xiii. i). 

This may have originated the idea of an island 
of divine women as part of the Elysium belief, 
while it would also heighten the sensuous aspects 
of that Elysium. Love-making, in effect, had a 
considerable place in the Elysium tales. Its divine 
inhabitants sought the love of mortals, goddesses 
of men, gods of women (cf. the tales of Bran, 
Connla, Oisin, etc. , of Manannan seeking the love 
of Tuag [RCel xvi. 152] ; Mider, that of Etain). 
The mortal desired to visit Elysium because of the 
enticements of the divine visitant, regarded by 
later Christian redactors of the tales as a demon 
(see ‘ Ciichulainn’s Sick-bed,’ D’Arbois, v. 216). 
On the other hand, the love-making which goes on 
among the people of Elysium, even in documents 
edited by Christian scribes, is said to be ‘ without 
sin, without crime ’ (Bran, § 41). 

(c) Besides their beauty, the characteristic of the 
inhabitants of Elysium which is emphasized in most 
of the tales is that they are immortal, or ever-living. 
Elysium is Tir na mB4o, ‘ the land of the living ’ ; 
its people ‘ look for neither decay nor death ’ ; they 
are eternally youthful. The general belief among 
primitive races is that death is an accident befalling 
men who were naturally immortal ; hence freedom 
from that accident naturally characterizes the 
people of the divine world. But, as in many 
mythologies that immortality is more or less de- 
endent on the eating or drinking of some food or 
rink of immortality, so it is in certain Celtic tales. 
Manannan, in the tale of Cormac, had immortal 
swine, which, killed one day, came to life the next ; 
and with the flesh of these he is said to have 
conferred immortality on the Tuatha Dd Danann. 
This was also conferred by the drinking of Goibniu’s 
ale, which either by itselr or with the flesh of swine 
formed his immortal feast (O’Grady, Silva Gadel. 
ii. 385 ; O’Curry, Atlantis, iii. 389). Besides con- 
ferring immortality, the food of the Other-world 
was inexhaustible, and whoever ate it found it to 
have precisely that taste which he preferred. The 
fruit of certain trees of Elysium was also believed 
to confer immortality and other qualities. Cdchu- 
lainn’s servant, Laeg, tells of 150 trees which he saw 
growing in Mag Mell ; their nuts fed 300 people 
(B’Arbois, v. 170 ff.). The apple given by the 
goddess to Connla was inexhaustible, and he was 
stiU eating it with her when another favoured 
mortal visited Elysium— Teigue, son of Cian. 
‘ When once they had partaken of it, nor age nor 
dimness could affect them’ (B’Arbois, v. 384; 
O’Grady, ii. 385). Apples, crimson nuts, and 


rowan berries are speciflcally said to be the food 
of the gods in the ‘Pursuit of Biarmaid and 
Grainne’ (Joyce, 314). Through carelessness one 
of the berries was dropped on earth, and from it 
grew a tree, three of whose berries eaten by a man 
of a hundred years made him a young man. To 
keep mortals from touching it they set a Fomorian 
giant to guard it. With this may be compared 
the dragon - guarded rowan tree in the tale of 
Fraoch (Leahy, Heroic Romances, i. 36, with many 
variants elsewhere) ; its berries had the virtue of 
nine meals, added a year to a man’s life, and 
healed the sick. At the source of all Irish rivers 
were supposed to grow hazel trees with crimson 
nuts, which fell into the water and were eaten by 
salmon. If these salmon were caught and eaten, 
the eater would obtain knowledge and wisdom 
(O’ Curry, Manners and Customs, iL 143). But 
the stories in which these hazels are mentioned 
show that they grew in Elysium, and their berries 
were the food of the gods, which a mortal might 
not eat without incurring danger (RCel xv. 457 ; 
Windisch, Irische Texte, iii. 213). In other cases 
the trees of Elysium are much more marvel- 
lous ; they have silver branches (Bran) ; they 
have golden apples (Cormac) ; they produce won- 
derful music, which sometimes causes sleep and 
oblivion. 

(d) As these various nuts and fruits were prized 
in Ireland as food, and in some cases, perhaps, 
were used to produce an intoxicant, it is obvious 
that they were, primarily, a magnified form of 
earthly trees. But all such trees were doubtless 
objects of a cult before their produce was generally 
eaten ; they may have been totem trees, and their 
fruit eaten only occasionally and sacramentally. 
If so, this would explain why they grew in the 
Other-world, and why their fruit was the food of the 
gods. Whatever man eats or drinks is generally 
supposed to have been first used by the gods, like 
the Hindu soma. Miss Hull points out that, in 
some tales, the branch of a divine tree becomes a 
talisman leading the mortal to Elysium; in this 
resembling the golden bough plucked by .^neas 
before descending to the under world (FL xii. 931). 
But this is not the primary function of the tree. 
On the other hand, Mr. A. B. Cook is of opinion 
that the branch is derived from the branch borne 
by early Celtic kings of the wood or representa- 
tives of the Sun-god, while the tree is an imagina- 
tive form of the trees which incarnated a vegetation 
spirit (FL xvii. 158). But, again, it is the fruit of 
the trees as the food of the gods on which the 
greatest stress is laid in all the tales. When 
mortals eat it, it has the effect of conferring 
immortality upon them ; in other words, it makes 
them of like nature with the gods, and this is 
doubtless derived from the primitive idea that 
the eating of food given by a stranger produces 
kinship with him. Hence to eat the food of gods, 
of ghosts, of fairies, binds the mortal to them, and 
he cannot leave their land. When Connla ate the 
apple, he desired to go to the Other-world, and 
could not leave it once he was there : he had 
become akin to its people. In the stories of 
Bran and Oisin, they are not said to have eaten 
the divine food, but the primitive form of the 
tales may have contained this incident, and it 
would explain why they could not set foot on 
earth unscathed. 

(e) The inhabitants of Elysium are also invisible 
at will— a true mark of their divinity. They make 
themselves visible to one person only out of many 
present with Mm. Thus Connla alone sees the 
goddess, his father and the druid with him do 
not see her ; and, when Manannan comes to recall 
Fand, he is invisible to Cdchulainn and those with 
him. This agrees with what Mider says to Etain ; 
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*We behold, and are not beheld’ (Windisch, 
i. 133), 

(/) In most of the tales of Elysium, and in other 
stories about the gods, a magical cauldron has a 
prominent place, as it also has in tales of semi- 
historical personages. Such a vessel was the 
inexhaustible cauldron of the god Dagda, which 
came from Murias, probably some over-sea world 
{ECel^ xii. 57), or the vat of inexhaustible mead 
described in * Ciichulainn’s Sick-bed.’ Whatever 
was put into such vessels satisfied every one, no 
matter how numerous the company might be 
(O’Donovan, Battle of Mag Bath, Dublin, 1892, 
50). Such a cauldron was stolen by Cfichulainn 
from Mider, lord of the isle of Falga (the over-sea 
Elysium), ^ along 'with several cows (DD 1696) ; and 
in what is perhaps another version of this tale 
he obtains an inexhaustible cauldron from the 
daughter of the king of Scath (Hull, Cuch. Saga, 
284). Similarly, in the Welsh poem called ‘The 
Spoils of Annwfn,’ Arthur steals a cauldron fiom 
Aimwfn ; its rim was encrusted with pearls, voices 
issued from it, it was kept boiling by the breath 
of nine maidens, it would not boil a coward’s food 
(Skene, Four Ancient Books of Wales, i. 265). In 
tlie Welsh story of Taliessin we learn how Tegid 
Voel and Cerridwen lived in the midst of lake 
Tegid {i.e, ‘the Land under Waves ’). Their son 
was so ugly that Cerridwen resolved to boil a 
cauldron of science and inspiration for him. For 
a year and a day it must boil till ‘ three drops of 
the grace of inspiration ’ were yielded by it. Gwion 
was set to stir it, and by accident obtained the 
inspiration himself (Guest’s Mahinogion, London, 
1838, hi. 321 f. ). Finally, in the story of Branwen, 
daughter of Llyr, her brother Bran gave to the 
king of Ireland a cauldron into which if any slain 
man were thrown, he would be restored to life the 
next day. The cauldron had been given to Bran 
by two beings, a man and woman, who came out 
01 a^lake (‘Land under Waves’) (Loth’s Mahin, 
1. 65). The three properties of the cauldron — 
inexhaustibility, inspii'ation, regeneration — may 
be summed up in one word, fertility; and it is 
.significant that the god with whom such a cauldron 
is expiessly associated, Dagda, should be a god of 
fertility (see, further, Celts, § v.) But we have 
just seen it associated, directly or indirectly, with 
goddesses, — Cerridwen, Branwen, the woman of 
the lake, — and perhaps this may point to an earlier 
cult of fertility associated with goddesses, and 
later transferred to a god. The cauldion as a re- 
generator would be significantly connected with 
a goddess, since woman as the fruitful mother 
early suggested to man the idea of the fruitful 
Earth-mother, who was also frequently a goddess 
of love. Elton had already conclucled that Branwen 
was a goddess of love [Origins of English History, 
London, 1882, p. 291). The cult of fertility was 
usually associated with orgiastic and indiscrimi- 
nate love-making, and it is not impossible that 
the cauldron may have symbolized fertility, like 
the Hindu yom. Again, tlie slaughter and cooking 
of animals were usually regarded as sacred acts 
in primitive life. The animals were cooked in 
enormous cauldrons, which were found as an in- 
variable part of the furniture of every large Celtic 
house (Athen. iv. 34 ; Diod. Sic. v, 28 ; Joyce, Soc, 
Hist., London, 1903, ii. 124). The quantities of 
meat which they contained may have suggested 
mamcal inexhaustibility to people to whom the 
cauldron was already a symbol of fertility. Thus 
the symbolic cauldron of a fertility cult was merged 
with the cauldron used in the religious slaughter 
and cooking of animal food. The cauldron was 
used in other ritual acts, sacrifice, divination, etc. 
(Strabo, vii. 2. 1, referring to the Cimri, but this 
may also have been a Celtic usage ; Brehon Laws, 


i. 195; Jullian, Eecherches sur la rel. gauL, Bor- 
deaux, 1903, 44). Like the food of men which 
became the food of the gods, the cauldron of this 
world became the marvellous cauldron of the other 
world ; and, as it then became necessary to explain 
the presence of such cauldrons on earth, myths 
arose, telling of how they had been stolen from 
the divine land by mortals. In other cases, how- 
ever, its place is taken by an eq^ually magic vessel or 
cnp stolen from supernatural beings by the heroes 
of the Feinn saga or the heroes of Marchen. Here, 
too, it may be noted that the Graal of Aithuiian 
romance has affinities with the Celtic cauldron. 
In the ‘Conte du Graal’ of pseudo-Chr^tien, a 
cup comes in of itself and serves all present with 
food. This is a simple conception of the (^raal ; in 
other poems its sacrosanct character is heightened, 
until at last it became the chalice in which Chiist 
instituted the Holy Sacrament. But in certain of 
its qualities it piesents an unmistakable likeness 
to the Celtic cauldron— it supplies the food which 
the eater prefers, it gives perpetual youth.^ There 
is little doubt that the Graal is simply a fusion of 
the pagan Celtic cauldron and the chalice of our 
Lord’s blood (see Villemarqu6, Contes populaires 
des anciens Bretons, Paris, 1842; Nutt, Legend of 
the Holy Grail, London, 1888). 

[g) Sensuous as are many of these characteristics, 
they yet have a spiritual aspect which must not be 
overlooked. “Thus the emphasis placed on the 
beauty of the land, its music, its rest, its peace, its 
oblivion, is moie spiritual than sensual, while the 
dwellmg of favoured mortals there with divine 
beings is suggestive of that union with the divine 
which is of the essence of all religion. Though 
some who are lured there seek to leave it, others 
do not return, while Cfichulainn’s charioteer Laeg 
says that he would prefer it to the kingship of all 
Ireland (Windisch, i. 219), and his words are else- 
where re-echoed by Laegaire mac Crimthamn. On 
the whole, then, it may be said that, of whatever 
elements it was composed, the conception of the 
Celtic Elysium was the imaginative shaping oi 
man’s instinctive longing for peace and rest. He 
hardly expected to obtain these beyond the grave, 
for there life went on as here, although that future 
state was one which had no terrors for him. A few 
gieat personages might reach Elysium after death, 
as an obscure passage in Plutarch (de Defectu 
Orac. 18) may hint (see under Celts, § xvi. 5), but 
it was shut to all save a few favoured mortals 
who might he carried there in life. And possibly 
the hope that he might he so favoured of the gods 
buoyed up the Celt as he dreamed over this distant 
Elysium. 

7. The Celtic Elysium and the gifts of civiliza- 
tion. — In the opinion of the Celts, as of many other 
peoples, wisdom and culture belonged first of all to 
the gods, by whom they were given to, or from 
whom they were stolen by, man. Examples of 
this have already been found in the tales in which 
a mysterious cauldron is stolen from the Other- 
world (§ 6). It is also hinted at m the tales of 
divine trees guarded from mortals, and in the 
belief in the hazels of wisdom which endowed 
mortals with supernatural wisdom and knowledge. 
But when men came to domesticate animals, it 
was believed in course of time that the knowledge 
of domestication or, more usually, the animals 
themselves had come from the gods ; only, in this 
case, the animals were of a magical, supernatural 
character. Such a belief underlies the stories, 
already referred to, in which cows are stolen from 
their divine owners bjr Cfichulainn. In the tale of 
‘Nera’s Adventures in the Other -world’ [ECel 
X. 226), Nera obtains a wife and several kine from 
the Sid of ^ Cruachan ; and similarly Tulchine, who 
took a wife from the Land of Promise, obtained 
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her favourite calf also by interceding with the 
goddess Morrigan (Stokes, EOel xvi. 62). In the 
Mabinogion (Loth, i. 122 ff.) the swine given to 
Pryderi by Arawn, king of Annwfn, and hitherto 
unknown to man, are stolen from him by Gwydion, 
Pryderi being the son of Pwyll, a temporary king 
of Annwfn (§ 3), and therefore, perhaps, originally 
one of the lords of Elysium. But though this raid 
was successful, the poem of * The Spoils of Annwfn ’ 
isays, ' Stout was the prison of Gweir in Caer Sidi, 
Through the spite of Pwyll and Pryderi, No one 
before him went into it.’ Gweir is probably 
identical with Gwydion (Bhys, Eib. Lect. 250), 
and this poem may then refer to another version 
of the myth in which the hero was ^unsuccessful, 
and was detained a prisoner in Elysium, to which 
imprisonment the later blending of Annwfn \yith 
Hades gave a doleful character. In the Triads 
(Loth, ii. 215), Gweir is one of the three paramount 
prisoners of Britain. There is also reference in 
a late A¥elsh MS to a white roebuck and a puppy 
(in the Triads [Loth, ii. 259] a bitch, a roebuck, 
and a lapwing), which were stolen by Amathaon 
from Annwfn, and winch led to the battle of Godeu 
between Arawn and Gwydion. In this battle Bran, 
hghting on the side of Araw, could not he van- 
quished until G^^dion had guessed his name 
(Myvyrian Arch., London, 1801, L 167). The 
introduction of the name-tabu proves the story 
to be archaic. In some of these tales the animals 
are transferred to earth by a divine or semi-divine 
being, in whom we may see an early Celtic culture- 
hero. The tales themselves are attenuated forms 
of an earlier series of myths, which probably 
showed how ail domestic animals were at first the 
property of the gods. An echo of these is still 
preserved in Marchen describing the theft of 
maoicai cattle from fairies. In the most primitive 
form of the myths the theft was doubtless from 
the under world of the gods of fertility, which was 
also connected with the place whither the dead 
went. But when the gods were also located in a 
distant Elysium, it was inevitable that some tales 
siiould tell how the theft was connected with that 
far-otf land rather than with the land of under- 
earth divinities. But in neither case was the 
tlieft from gods of death, hut from gods of life 
and fertility with whom all man’s blessings were. 
So far as the Irish and M^elsh tales are concerned, 
the thefts seem to be mainly from Elysium. 

8. The lords of Elysium.— In Irish accounts of 
the Sid world, the god Dagda appears to have the 
supremacy, which was wested from him later by 
the Mac Oc. But in a probably later version we 
learn that, Dagda being dead, Bodb Dearg divided 
the sid among the gods, and Manannan gave 
them the gift of immortality (see Celts). But 
in tales of the sid world, each owner of a sid is 
accounted lord of that particular sid, which for the 
time being eclipses all others. The one gTeat under 
world of gods of fertility has now become a world 
of many underground sid. In Welsh tradition 
the lord of .^nwfn, wherever it is situated, is 
Arawn, but his claims are contested by a rival. 
In Irish tradition Manannan mac Lir is associated 
with the over - sea world or with the ‘ Land of 
Promise,’ while Elysium itself is called ’the land 
of Manannan ’ in the Voyage of Bran. Manannan 
was probably a god of tlie sea, and it was easy to 
associate the over-sea world, ‘ around which sea- 
horses (i.e. the waves, the god’s mythic steeds) 
glisten/ with him. But, again, as this land lay 
towards the setting sun, and in some of its aspects 
may have been suggested by the glories of the sunset, 
the sun-god Lug was also associated with it. But 
he hardly takes the place of Manannan ; he comes 
from Manannan’s land, with Manannan’s sons and 
armed with his weapons, to aid the gods, but 


Manannan still remains lord of Elysium (Joyce, 
Old Celt. Romances, o7). 

9, Elysium and Paradise. — While the tales 
already dealt with are mainly re-mouldings of 
earlier pagan oririnais, which may have been 
handed down or^ly, or are based upon the 
materials of pagan belief, they have in many 
ways been influenced by Christian ideas, althougli 
their main incidents are purely pagan. But in 
another class of tales, which may have had pagan 
originals, the Elysium conception recurs, and 
finally ends in becoming the Christian paradise 
or Heaven. These are the Imrama, or ‘ Voyages,’ 
of which that of Maelduin, found partly in the 
11th cent. Lehor na hUidre, and m complete form 
in 14th to 16th cent. MSS, still moves in a pagan 
atmosphere. Here the voyage is undertaken tor 
the purpose of revenge ; hut the travellers reach a 
number of strange islands unpeopled, or peopled 
by men and women, by ai^irni's, L>y monsters. 
One island closely resembles the Isle of Women in 
the pagan Elysium. Besides the Isle of Laughter, 
found also in Bran, there is an Isle of Weeping, 
and in this we approach the idea of a place of 
penitence. Anothei island, guarded by a tiery 
rampart, is peopled by beautiful human beings 
feasting and singing— an appioach to the Christian 
paradise. The Isles of Weeping and Laughter aie 
also found in the Imram htia Corra, where also is 
the island of the Miller of Hell, mentioned simply 
as a miller in Maelduin. Thus, even in Maelduin 
the use of the pagan materials is indeterminate, 
and the Elysium conceptions have become vague. 
Elsewheie, as in the Voyage of Snedgus and Mac 
Biagla, the journey is undertaken as a pilgrimage, 
and the Christian atmosphere is more pronounced. 
One island has become a kind of intermediate state, 
and in it dwell Elijah and Enoch and a multitude 
of others ‘without sin, without wickedness,’ wait- 


ing for the day of judgment. ^ Another isianci is 
nothing less than the Christian Heaven viewed 
from an ecclesiastical standpoint. Finally, in the 
Voyage of Brandan the pagan elements have prac- 
tically disappeared : there is an island of Hell and 
an island which is the Christian paradise or Heaven. 
In these Imrama, the number of islands visited 
may be compared to the thrice fifty islands of Bran, 
whethei this be a later conception of the pagan 
Elysium or not ; the old idea of a mortal lured 
thither by a goddess has disappeared, and the 
voyage is undertaken for a specific purpose 
revenge or a pilgrimage. Another series of tales, 
in which a visit is paid to Hell and Heaven in a 
vision (Adamnan^s Vision, The Tidings of Dooms- 
day, etc.), are purely Christian products, hut it is 
remarkable that the joys of heaven are described 
in terms of the pagan Elysium. There is un- 
imaginable beauty, music, absence of sickness, 
of pain, of death ; there is no age, decay, or labour. 
The whole description of heaven has a sensuous, 
material aspect which refiects that of the old 
pagan stories. In the latter text there are two 
hells ; besides heaven there is a place for the bom 
non valde which corresponds to the island where 
dwell Enoch and Elijah in the Vot/age of Snedgus. 
The conception of this island, which is not heaven, 
may be hoiTowed directly from the pagan paradise. 
The connexion of the pagan Elysium _ with me 
Christian paradise is also seen in the title of Iir 
Tairnqiri, ‘the Land of Promise,’ which is applied 
to the heavenly kingdom or to the land lowing 
with milk and honey, as in glosses {7th or Sth 
cent.) on He 6^®, where regnum coelorum is ex« 
plained as tir tairngiri, or He 4S where Canaan 
is so called, and notably on 1 Co 1(}S where the 
heavenly land is called tir iairngiri mna mMo, 
‘the land of promise of the living ones ‘- thus 
apparently equalling it with the tir na mh^o 01 
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‘ Connla’s Voyage.^ If tir tairngiri was not 
already a title of the pagan Elysium, it was now 
applied to it in several instances through the 
influence of this identification. 

See Zimmer, ‘ Brendan’s Meerfahrt,' ZDA xxxiii. The 
I mrama of Snedgus, Maeldmn, and Ua Oorra are edited and 
translated by Stokes in RCel ix., x., xiv, Adamnan’s Vision is 
edited and translated by Stokes, Calcutta, 1866 ; cf. C. S. Boswell, 
i risk Precursor of Dante, London, 1908 ; the Tidings of Dooms- 
dap 13 in RCel iv. 243. Cf. also chs. 4 and 8 of Nutt’s Bran. 

10 . Elysium in later folklore. — Most of the 
aspects of the pagan Elysium re-appear in folk 
belief almost unchanged. The under or sid world 
is now fairyland ; mounds, forts, and raths are 
fairy -dwellings into which mortals are sometimes 
inveigled, and ^ where all the characteristics of 
the earlier divine world are found — magic lapse 
of time, marvellous beauty, magical properties. 
Similarly a marvellous over-sea land is still a 
commonp^ce of Celtic Marchen and Celtic belief, 
Tir na nOg is still a living reality to the Celt. 
Within that fabled land are the mystic and magic 
things of folk-tale— the fountain of youth, healing 
balsams, life-giving fruits. It is peopled by mar- 
vellously beautiful women, or it is connected with 
fairy folk. Sometimes it is visible only to favoured 
persons, or it is sunk beneath the waves, and comes 
to the surface only at intervals. But in whatever 
form it is found, it is obviously linked on to the 
actual Elysium of the pagan Celtic world. 

In the 11th cent. Irish documents, from which our knowledge 
of Elysium^ ia^ mainly drawn, and which, of course, imply a 
remote antiquity for the material of the tales, the sid world is 
still the world of divine beings, though these are beginning to 
assume the traits of fairy folk. But probably among the people 
themselves the change had already been made, and the sid 
world was simplj^ fairyland. In Wales the same change had early 
fcaJken place, as is witnessed by the story of Ehdorus enticed by 
two small people into a subterranean fairyland. This is fully 
told by Giraldus Cambrensis {Itin. Camb. i. 8). For the over- 
sea fairyland see J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales of the West 
Highlands, London, 1860-62 ; MacDougall, Folk and Hero 
Tales, London, 1891; Howells, Cambrian Superstitions, Tipton, 
1831 ; S^billot, Folk-Lore de France, Paris, 1904, ii, ; Kennedy, 
Legendary Fictions, London, 1866 ; or any collection of Celtic 
Marchen. 

Litbraturb. — T ranslations or epitomes of most of the texts 
relating to the Other-world will be found in Windisch and 
Stokes, Irische Texte, Leipzig, 1880-1900 ; D'Arbois de 
Jubainville, Cowrs de LitUrature Celt, ii., Paris, 1884; S. H. 
O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, 1892; Joyce, Old Celtic Romances^, 
London, 1894; A. Nutt and K. Meyer, Voyage of Bran, 
London, 1895 ; Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, London, 1888, Ar- 
thurian Legend, Oxford, 1891 ; A. H. Leahy, Heroic Romances 
of Ireland, London, 1905 ; E. Hull, * The Idea of Hades in Irish 
Literature,* FL xviii. 1907. J. A. MACCuLLOCH. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Greek and 
Roman).—!. Greek. — In the Homeric poems the 
gods alone are immortal. Nowhere in the older 
strata of the poems is immortality an attribute of 
man. Complete life for him exists only on earth 
and in the light of the sun, and only with the com- 

E lete union of soul and body. When separated 
rom the body, the soul passes out of this world into 
a shadowy, powerless existence, which is nowhere 
expressly stated to be eternal. The idea of an 
earthly paradise, i.e. an abode of bliss upon earth, 
where life is continued in full vigour without the 
sharp severance between soul and body which 
death requires, is an attempt to find a more com- 
forting solution of the problem of an after-life. 
A solution so naive does not long remain an article 
of belief in Greece except among the ignorant 
vulgar. In the history of religion the idea is 
absorbed by the belief in immortality, which was 
soon fostered in Greece under the influence of im- 
ported mystical tenets and of philosophic systems 
founded upon them. The earthly bliss, which at best 
could he attained only by the favoured few, is trans- 
muted into the heavenly bliss, which is promised 
after death to ail who have lived uprightly. In the 
history of literature the idea survives as a beauti- 
ful fancy which is cherished by poets and often 
serves in later times as a basis for the romantic re- 


constructions of human society^ in which the Greeks 
found a melancholy consolation for some of the 
darkest periods in their national life. 

I. Homer, Hesiod, and the Epic cycle, — In Homer, 
as the gods alone are immortal, so they alone can 
confer immortality. Their favourite heroes, always 
of divine descent, have such immortality conferred 
upon them by the drinking of nectar or the eating 
of ambrosia, and are thereupon translated either to 
heaven or to an earthly paradise such as the Elysian 
plain. The most striking instance of such an 
earthly translation is to be seen in Od, iv. 561, 
where Proteus prophesies to Menelaus : 

* But it is not thy destiny, 0 Menelaus, child of Zeus, to die 
and meet thy fate in horse-pasturing Argos. The immortal 
gods will send thee to the Elysian plain and the verge of the 
world where fair-haired Rhadamanthys dwells, where life is 
easiest for man. No snow falls there, nor any violent storm, nor 
ram at any time ; but Ocean ever sends forth the clear, shrill 
blast of the West wind to refresh mankind ; because thou hast 
Helen to wife and they count thee to be son-in-law to Zeus.* 
(Cf. Eur. Hel 1676 fif.). 

Here it should be noted that Elysium is on earth 
and not in Hades. It is the counterpart of Olympus, 
the mountain-home of the gods, described in almost 
the same words in Od, vi. 43-45. Further, Mene- 
laus is not beatified as a reward for his merits. 
Like Rhadamanthys, he is of kin to Zeus. The 
blissful existence in Elysium which is conferred by 
the gods upon their kin is an exceptional privilege, 
exactly parallel to the eternity of pain which they 
inflict upon their enemies in Erebos (Od. xi. 576 ff.). 
The conception of Elysium in Homer is poetical 
rather than religious. The heroes who have passed 
thither exert no influence upon the world of men 
that they have left behind. The gods transfer to 
them none of their own prerogatives save im- 
mortality. The conception is an extension of the 
other ideals of blissful, though mortal, existence 
that are found in Homer — chiefly in the Odyssey, 
which is permeated by a peaceful spirit charac- 
teristic of men who have enjoyed undisturbed quiet 
long enough to value it, and loreim to the martial 
temper of the Eiad, Of such ide^s the most note- 
worthy are the idyllic lands of Pheeacia (Od, vii. 81), 
of the island of Syrie, the home of Eumaeus (Od. 
XV. 403), and idyllic peoples such as the Abioi 
(E, xiii. 6) and Ethiopians (E, i. 423). 

This enchanting fancy of an earthly paradise 
became an integral part of Greek thought once it 
had been incorporated in the Homeric poems. The 
common people of Greece were accustomed to the 
idea of ‘ translation ' in the worships of such heroes 
as Amphiaraos and Trophonios, who had passed, 
while yet alive, to a life below the earth. The 
‘translation’ of heroes, so rare in Homer, is of 
common occurrence in the post-Homeric Epic. In 
the Cypria, Iphigeneia is rescued by Artemis, 
carried to the land of the Tauri and rendered im- 
mortal (Proclus in Epicorum Graec, Frag,, ed. 
Kinkel, p. 19). In the Mthiopis, Memnon is trans- 
lated by his mother Eos to her home in the East 
and made immortal by Zeus at her request (ih, 
p. 33). In the same poem, Achilles is saved from 
death by Thetis and conveyed to the magic island 
of Leuke (ib, p. 34). In the Telegoneia, the latest 
of such Epics, Telegonus, the son of Odysseus and 
Circe, brings the bodies of Penelope, Odysseus, 
and Telemachus to his mother, who confers im- 
mortality upon them in her home in iEaea (ib. 
p. 58). 

Thus far the idea of an earthly paradise is de- 
veloped at the will of each particular poet. The 
fortunate heroes have no common home, hut are 
transferred to magic lands which are alike in no- 
thing else save that they are beyond mortal ken. 
The various strands of fancy are woven together 
into a consistent whole by Hesiod, in whose poems 
we meet with the expression ‘The Isles of the 
Blest ’ for the first time. In Op. et Di, 170 fl., after 
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the description of the three races of Gold, of Silver, 
and of Bronze, follows a fourth race better than 
the race of Bronze — the heroes or demigods who 
i ought at Thebes and at Troy. Of these, some 
died, others were settled by Zeus at the world’s 
end in the Islands of the Blest, ‘ where the earth 
produces sweet fruit for them thrice in the year.’ 
As in Homer, they are completely severed from the 
world of men, and have no influence upon it. In 
Hesiod, further, they are heroes of the past, their 
tale is numbered, and no accessions to their ranks 
fan come from the fifth degenerate race that is 
now on earth. 

2. Pindar is far removed from the simple theo- 

logical standpoint of Homer and Hesiod, but he is 
1ar too great a poet and prophet to reject a beauti- 
ful religious idea. He renders it wider and deeper. 
Whether from personal convictions, which had 
grown upon him during his repeated visits to Sicily 
since 477, or from a desire to satisfy his Sicilian 
patrons such as Gelo, Hiero, and Theron, who were 
liierophants of chthonic worships, he accepts a 
number of the dogmas of Orphic and Pythagorean 
mysticism, among which he finds a place for the 
popular belief in the Islands of the Blest. Pindar, 
on the one hand, represents the traditional belief 
that a full immortality can come only from the 
continued union of soul with body, a union to be 
secured only by Divine intervention (e.g. Ganymede, 
OL i. 44, X. 104; Amphiaraos, 01. vi. 14, Nem. 
IX. 24fir.) ; but be has also absorbed the belief that 
the soul is no mere Doppelganger of the body but 
IS Divine in origin (frag. 131, Hhe likeness of 
eternity is left : for that alone comes from Heaven ’). 
It is immortal, but confined in a mortal body, 
owing to the ‘ancient sin’ (frag. 133, ToXaibv 
Trhdo%). After the death of the body it is judged 
in Hades for its deeds on earth. The wicked are 
condemned to Tartarus ; the good pass to the home 
of the pious (x^pos Only after three lives 

of purity have been completed on earth (01. ii. 68 If.) 
is the ancient sin atoned for. Thereupon, in the 
ninth year after its last arrival in Hades (see 
Rohde, Psyche^, ii. 211), the soul ascends to the 
world above for the last time, to become incor- 
porate in kings, heroes, and wise men. Such souls 
are then freed from the trammels of the earth and 
find a home in the Island of the Blest, where 
under the rule of Kronos they live in communion 
with the earlier heroes, such as Peleus, Cadmus, 
and Achilles (OL ii. 86 ; frag. 133). Here the life 
of bliss is no longer an earthly paradise in the 
earlier sense. The Island is in Ocean, it is true, 
but can he reached only through death and through 
lives of purity lived upon earth. 

3. There are scattered references to the belief in 
its original form found in later writers. Cadmus 
and Harmonia are transferred to the Land of the 
Blest (/xaKapojv is atav), in Eur. Bacch. 1339 ff. ; 
Achilles and Diomedes live in the Island of the 
Blest, according to the scholion on Harmodios 
(Bergk, Carm. pop. fr. 10). According to Plato 
(Symp. 179 E), Achilles is in the Isles of the Blest. 
Others find his home on the Elysian plain (Apoll. 
Rhod. Arg. iv. 811) or in Leuke (see below), where 
he has Medea to wife, according to Ibycus the 
melic poet of the 6th cent. (schoL Apoll. Rhod. iv. 
814), or, according to others, Iphigeneia (Antoninus 
Liheralis, 37) or Helen (Pausanias, iii. 19. 11-13). 
B'or further references see Rohde, Psyche \ ii. 369, 
note 2. 

A naive belief that it was possible to discover 
these fortunate lands long continued. The most 
striking instance is the resolve of Sertorius to sail 
for the Atlantic isles in the search for happiness 
(Pint. Serf. 8. 9; Sallust, Pist i. frag. 102, 
Maurenbrecher), Geographers often placed them 
in the unknown, and therefore mysterious, West, 


where (akin to them in idea) was the garden of the 
Hesperides, with its golden apples of immortality 
(cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorfi*, Eerakles^, ii. 129; 
Eur. Hippol, 732 If.). They are in West Africa, 
according to Strabo, i. 3, iii. 150, and Plin. EN vi. 
202 ff. Others placed them in the centre of Libya 
(Herod, iii. 26) or in the Antipodes (cf. Serv. Mn. 
vi. 532). The home of Diomedes was found in the 
Tremiti islands in the Adriatic (Strabo, vi. 283, 284). 
Leuke, the isle of Achilles, was placed in the 
Euxme (Alcaeus, Fr. 48^ ; Pind. Nem. iv. 49 ; Eur. 
Andr. 1232 fl'., Iph. T. 420), at the mouth of the 
Danube (Paus. iii. 19. 11), and was counted as one 
of the Isles of the Blest (cf. Plin. EN iv. 93, 

‘ Insula Achillea, eadem Leuce et Macaron dicta ’). 
Similar legendary lands are placed near the Indian 
Ocean (cf. Aristophanes, Av. 144; iEsch. frag. 
192, Nauck). For further attempts see Hesychius 
s.v. ‘Lesbos,’ and Suidas s.v. ‘Rhodos.’ A parody 
of the belief will be found in Lucian’s Vera Historia, 
ii. 6 ff. The inscriptions containing references to 
the Elysian plain and the Isles of the Blest may 
be consulted most conveniently in G. Kaibel’s Ept 
grammata Graeca^ exlapidibus collecta, Berlin, 1878. 
But here it is no question of earthly bliss. The 
Blessed Isles (Ep. 649. 2), the Elysian plain (Ep. 
414. 8), the (Ins. Gr. mar. jEg. i. 

141), are not of this world, but only testify to a life 
beyond the grave to which the righteous can aspire. 
The Epigram on Regilla, the wife of Herodes 
Atticus (1046. 8), jaeP’ 7)pcpvr}(n viva(TTaL iv paKapiav 
v'qo-QLffLv tva Kpbvos iv^aciXeTjecy is merely a literary 
adaptation of the older belief. 

4. The Romance writers . — The best account of 
these will be found in Rohde’s Griechische Roman 
pp. 178-260). The political downfall of Greece, 
which began in the 4th cent. B.C., and the wide- 
spread disasters which accompanied it, led men to 
seek relief from the hopelessness of present affairs 
in the freedom of fanciful speculations. Social 
reformers, whether politicians or philosophers, em- 
bodied their ideas in sentimental romances — a 
blanch of literature which developed naturally out 
of the old sagas (e.g. the tale of the Argonauts) and 
the stories of fabulous adventure and ethnographical 
curiosities which had long been popular in Greece. 
As early as Solon we find a comic description of a 
land of good things (Bergk, Poetae Lyrici"^, frag. 
38). But the first serious philosophical romance 
comes from Plato, who portrays his ideal of earthly 
perfection in the State of ‘ Atlantis.’ The ground- 
plan of this is sketched in the Timaeus (cf. esp, 
20 D-25 E), and was to he completed in the Critias. 
Theopompus (c. 333 B.C.) made a similar attempt. 
In the eighth book of his Philippica he introduced 
a description of an ideal country called ‘Meropis’ 
with its cities Machimos and Eusebes — the first a 
town of warriors, the second the abode of peace 
and justice. A more philosophic work was ‘ The 
Hyperboreans’ of Hecatseus of Abdera, a philo- 
sopher at the court of Ptolemy i., and a pupil of 
the sceptic Pyrrho. Pyrrho’s philosophy was less 
a theory of doubt than a conviction that the whole 
world of things was unworkable, and that a calm 
indifference was the only feasible rule of conduct. 
His pupil’s romance on the Hyperboreans, who live 
in the island of Helixoia, in the Northern Ocean, 
seems to have been prompted by similar views. 
Amometus, a contemporary of the first and second 
Ptolemys, travelled outside the range of native 
mythology, and based his romance of the Attacori 
(Plin. EN vi. 17, § 55) upon the Indian legend of the 
happy land of Uttarakuru, north of the Himalayas 
(cf. Lassen, WZKM ii, 63, 64). Euhemerus of 
Messana, the friend of king Cassander (c. 306 B.C.), 
finds his Utopia in the island of Panchaia in the 
Indian Ocean. lambulus (of uncertain date, hut 
earlier than the age of Augustus) finds an Island 
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of the Blest near the equator. The popularity 
of such romances is sufficiently shown by the 
travesty of them given by Lucian in his Fern 
Eistoria, Their influence extended beyond Greece, 
since the description of the Essenes in Josephus 
(BJ II. viii, 11) is held to show traces of Greek 
colour. 

ii. Roman. — The idea of an earthly paradise was 
never native to Koinan thought. A belief in 
immortality was always an integral part of the 
Roman religion. With the assurance of an after- 
life in the world of spirits, colourless though it 
might be, the practical Roman had no need of such 
a conception. Such references to the belief as are 
found in Latin literature are importations from the 
Greek: e.g. Plautus, Trin. 549: * Foitunatorum 
memorant insulas, Quo cuneti qui aetatem egerint 
caste suam, Conveuiant.^ The beautiful description 
in Horace, Epodes, xvi. 39 fi’., is suggested in ail 
probability by the story of Sertonus mentioned 
above. See also State of the Dead (Gieek and 
Roman). 

Literature.— E. Rohde, Psyche ^, 2 vols , Freiburg, 1898, 
and Der Griechiscke Roman^, Leipzig, 1900 , L. Preller, Orte- 
chische Mythologies ed. 0. Robert, Berlin, 1887-94; Dietench, 
Nekyia, Leipzig, 1893. HaLL. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Hindu).— The 
Hindus believe that there was, and is still, a place of 
bliss on earth, a kind of earthly paradise, inaccess- 
ible to men, and far far away Irom our part of the 
earth. But the idea, frequent among many savage 
tribes and some civilized peoples, that the brave and 
the virtuous go to such a place on their decease, 
seems not to have been current in ancient India. 
For already in the Rigveda the abode of the dead 
who in life have clone pious deeds is said to be in 
heaven above, and, according to the Atharvaveda, 
the wicked receive their punishment in the hell 
below.* And in later Sanskrit literature heavens 
were multiplied to such an extent that the souls 
of the deceased were amply provided for, and 
required no dwelling place on earth such as the 
Islands of the Blessed of the ancients. The Indian 
belief in a place of bliss cannot therefore have de- 
v^eloped from an earlier one in a heaven on earth ; 
but we shall postpone our inquiry into the probable 
02 igin of this belief till we have described it in all 
its details. We must, however, define this place 
of bliss more accurately as one believed to be still 
in existence, in order to distinguish it from the 
state of bliss which obtained in the Golden Age, 
wdien the whole earth, newly come into existence, 
was, as it were, all one abode of the Blessed. t In 
the Sanskrit epics, the Puranas, and the classical 
literature the Uttarakurus are regarded as the 
Blessed, and their land as an earthly paradise 
which is localized in the far North. 

i. Site of Uttarakuru. — It will be convenient 
first to set forth the Pauranic opinion on the site 
of Uttarakuru, since it is the most explicit one. 
According to the Puranas, the earth, of which 
India forms ^ part, is a circular island, or rather 
insular continent, of enormous dimensions, called 
efambudvipa. There are six more such islands, 
Sfikadvipa etc., which, however, are not con- 
nected with our present subject. In the centre 
ul Jambudvipa rises Mount Meru, 84,000 yojanas 
above the surface of the earth. The whole con- 
tinent is divided by six parallel mountain ranges, 
running due east and west, three south of Meru 
and tlmee north of it. The southernmost range is 
tlie Himalaya, and the segment of the disc of the 
earth lying to the south of it is Bharatavaisa, or 
India, and some countries known to the Indians. 

A. Mac^ouell, *Vedic Mythology’ (in Grundriss der Indo- 
%^ji'ken PhiloL und Alteiiumakunde), Stiabsburg, 1897. p. 

16 < li D » r 

i Stfe art. Aqbs of the World (Indian) m vol, i. p. 200 fl. 


The counterpart of Bharatavarsa, i.e. the segment 
to the north of the northernmost range, Snigm, is 
Uttarakuru. It may be mentioned that the other 
varsas, or strips of land between the several moun- 
tain ranges, are also inhabited by fabulous people ; 
the model of them all seems to have been the 
Uttarakurus. From the position of the country 
of the latter it is clear that they were re-rarded 
the antipodes of men, if it be allowed to '/ •; t 
term to an earth figured as a disc. 

In the Bhlpna Parvan, adliy. v. and vi., in a part 
of the Mahdbhdrata of a decidedly Pauranic char- 
acter, we meet with a somewhat difierent descrip- 
tion of the earth, called here Sudarsana instead of 
Jambudvipa. The number, arrangement, and 
names of the mountain ranges is the same as in 
the Puranas, but the names of some of the varsas 
are difieient, and those of the two most northern 
ones are omitted. In viii. 10, however, the most 
northern segment is called Airavata, not Uttara- 
kmu, whiCh, by the way, is also the case with the 
Jams; yet the excellence of the country and the 
happiness of the inhabitants of Airavata are exactly 
like those of the Uttaiakurus as described in a jue- 
cedmg chapter. In this account (vi. 13) the land of 
the Uttarakurus is stated to he at the northern 
side of Meru, or near the centre of the disc of the 
earth. Round Meru, we are told, aie grouped 
four dvipas, lit. ‘islands’ to the 

commentary, countiies .y \ broad 

river; these islands are Uttarakuru ""N., Bhad- 
rasva E., Jambudvipa S., Keturnala W. Here 
we must distinguish, it seems, two accounts : the 
Pauranic account, which is made the basis of the 
description of the earth ; and, combined with it, 
an older one, which jilaces Meru m the ocean, and 
the four insular continents round it."* Here, too, 
Jambudvipa is the abode of men, and Uttarakuru 
that of the Siddhas. 

What the present writer considers the earlier of 
these two accounts is actually the idea underlying 
the Buddhist system of geography. There Meru 
rises from the ocean, round it are seven concentric 
circular mcuntain ’‘ancre^j scup.rrted from each other 
by ring-shaped h‘ey<)ri(i Ihem, in the vast 

ocean known to men, are four insular continents — 
Jambudvipa S., Purvavideha E., Uttaiakuru N., 
and Aparagodana W. Jambudvipa, the abode of 
men, is of a triangular shape, and Uttarakuru, the 
abode of the Blessed who live 1000 years, forms a 
square.! 

The J ains, whose geography has been developed 
on the same lines as that of the Puranas,! also place 
the Uttarakurus near the centre of the Jambfi- 
dvipa, between GandhamMana and Malyavat, two 
spurs of Mount Meru running N.W. and N.E.§ 

In such parts of the epics as do not yet exhibit 
the fully established system of Pauranic geogi aphy, 
the Uttarakurus are placed in the extreme North, 
in the borderland of the inhabited or known earth. 
In the Digvijayaparvan of the Sabhdparvan of the 
Mahdbhdrata (ii. 28), Arjuna’s conquest of the 
northern countries is related. After having 
passed the Himalaya and the fabulous mountains 
Niskuta and Svetaparvata, and having vanquished 
many mythical people, Arjuna reaches the nortii 
of the country Harivarsa. There he is warned 
not to proceed further, because the region beyond 
The Puranas also mention those four countries, substituting, 
however, Bharata for Jambudvipa, and likening them to the 
petals of a lotus whose pericarp is Mount Meru Sometimes 
they seem to be regarded as countries in Ilavrta or the middle 
vai^dy sometimes as islands t\ingo£f the coast of Jambudvipa in 
the great ocean. The efforts of the Purayas to explain lesult 
in worse confusion. 

t C. P, Koppen, Die Religion des Buddha und ihr$ Ent- 
stehunQy Berlin, 1857, vol i. p. 232 f. 

1 Tattvdrthddlagama Sutra, by Umasvati, ch. in., tr. in 
ZDMGy vol lx 

§ Tattvdrthddhigarna Sutra, ed. Bihliotheea Indica, Calcutta, 
1903, Appendix, p. 28 f. 
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is that, of the Uttarakurns ; ‘he that entereth it, 
if human, is sure to perish/ In the Rdmdyana 
(iv. 43) we meet with a description of the iNorth 
where the monkeys are despatched in search of 
Sita. There many fabulous mountains and places, 
which do not form part of the Pauranic system of 
geography, are mentioned. In the North sun and 
moon cease to shed light, and even farther north 
live the Uttarakurus,'*" Their country is bounded 
by the Northern Ocean, in which rises Mount 
Somagiri, scarcely accessible even to gods. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of Pauranic 
geography during the classical period and some 
cenbuiies before it, some faint knowledge of an 
actual tribe of Uttarakurus, somewhere on the 
slopes of the Himalayas, seems to have continued 
even then. Lassen f has drawn attention to some 
notices m the Epics and classical wi iters wiieie 
the Uttarakurus are not regarded as a fabulous 
people. Impoitant in this regard seems to be a 
passage in the Vanaparvan of the MahdhJidrata, 
lii, 145, where the Uttarakurus are placed south of 
Kailasa Mr. Pargiter, commenting on a passage 
in the Markandeya Pur ana X where the (Uttara) 
Kuius are mentioned among the people ‘who rest 
against the Mountains,’ has the following note 
which sums up tiie whole question under dis- 
cussion : 

' They seem to have been the stock from which the Kurus of 
Macihyade^a separated off, for the period .. .a 

Pap4a were born is described as a Gold? ’ ■ • ■ ’ 

branches of the Kurus engaged in happy rivalry (Acu-Jt*. cix. 
4337-46) , but the wistful recollections of their ancient home 
idealized it afterwards into a blissful land, where fancy gave 
itself free scope (Ramay., Kisk xliv. 82-115). They seem 
to have occupied the uppermost valley of the Indus near its 
sources, with Kailasa lying beyond (Vana-P. cxlv. 71025-35) ; and 
,, r relation also placed them close to Mount Meru on its 
"... ; ;hi§nia-P. vi, 207-8, and vii. 254), or in the legion 

Hanvarsa, and declared men could not enter their sacred land 
(Sabha-P. xxvii 1054-8). They ai o described as living in primi- 
tive happiness, and women had the utmost freedom there (722, 
4719-23 ; and Ramay. loo. cit.y 

The first mention of the Uttarakurus is con- 
tained in the Aitareya Brdhmana. In viii. 14 we 
read : ‘ hence all people living in northern countries, 
such as the Uttarakurus, Uttar am adras, are in- 
augurated for living without a king (vairdjyam), 
and called Viraj, i.e. “ without king.” ’ § Here the 
Uttarakurus seem to be a real peo^e, i.e. one with 
which the Indians, at the time of the Aitareya 
Brdhmana^ were actually acquainted, or, at least, 
of which they had some kind of positive know- 
ledge ; for the very name Northern Kurus, and 
the fact that they are mentioned jointly with the 
Northern Madras, proves that these peoples of the 
North were regarded as related by kinship to the 
well-known Indian tribes of the Kurus and Madras. 
But the Uttarakurus were already looked upon 
afe superior beings, for in the same Brdhinana 
(viii. 23) it is declared that Uttarakuru ‘is the 
land of the gods, no mortal can conquer it.’li 
It must be added that Ptolemy (vi 16) mentions 
a mountain, people, and town of the name of 
Oiforokorra, which obviously stands for Uttara- 
iU ; but he places Ottorokorra in Serica or China. 
'W hatever may have been his reason for doing so, 
he apparently regarded them as a real, not a 
mythical people. And so did Pliny (vi. 20), who 
mentions them under the name of Attacori, and. 
places them near the Phruri and Tochari. On the 
other hand, many fables seem to have been told of 
them. For Pliny says : ‘ de iis privatim condidit 
* Even in later Pauranic myths we meet with the belief that 
the sun does not shine in the land of the Uttarakurus ; e.g. 
Sahjha, the wife of the Sun, escaped in the shape of a mare m 
order that her husband might not discover her (JELarxvmh&a^ 
661 ff. ; 3Idrkai^4^ya Purwio^a, ch 77) 
t Zeitschr fur die Kunde des Morgenlajides, vol. ii. p. 65 ff. 
i See his :raiislation of that Pura^ia m the Bibliotheca Indica, 
Calcutta, 1904, p. 345. 

§ M. Haug, The Aitareya Brahmana, Bombay, 1863, vol. ii. 
p. 518. 
il Jb. p. 627. 


volumen Amometus, sicut Hecataeus de Hyper- 
boreis.’ Megasthenes seems to intend the Uttara- 
kurus by his Hyperborei * who live 1000 years, for 
this^is the length of life of the Uttarakurus ac- 
cording to the Buddhists. 

2. Description of Uttarakuru, — The classical 
passages about the land and the inhabitants of 
Uttarakuru are Rdmdyana iv. 43 and Mahd- 
hhdrata n. 7, which we subjoin a tianslation i 

In Ramdyav^a 43 it is said that in the farthest North sun 
and moon at last cease to shine ; and if you still proceed you 
come to the river Sailoda, whose water, according to the Bengal 
redaction of the text, turns into stone the man who touches it 
* On either bank of that river grow reeds, called Mchaka, which 
carry the Blessed (Siddhas) to the opposite bank and back 
There is Uttaiakuru, the abode oi the pious, watered by lake® 
with golden lotuses. There are rivers by thousands, full of 
leaves of the colour of sapphire and lapis lazuli, and the lakes, 
resplendent like the morning sun, are adorned by golden beds 
of red lotus. The countrj^ all round is covered with costly 
jewe^« p<-ones, wnth gay beds of blue lotuses of 

gold . ' ot sand, round pearls, costly jewels, 

and . ■ .■ 8 of the rivers, which are covered with 

trees ot precious stones, trees of gold shmmg hke Qte. The 
trees always bear flowers and fruits, they swarm with birds, 
they are of a heavenly smell and touch, and jield all desires; 
other trees bring forth clothes of various shapes [Here w^e 
omit four verses pronounced spurious by the Commentator ] 
All the inhabitants do pious deeds, all are given to love, all, 
dwelling together w'lth their wives, have their desires fulfilled. 
There one always hears the sound of song and music mixed 
with gay laughter, pleasant to all creatures There is none who 
does not rejoice, none whose desires are not fulfilled , and every 
day tnose pleasant qualities grow biighter.’ The text of the 
Bengal redaction is much moie detailed, and contains some 
additions which are out of place theie, but on the whole it is 
in the same strain. Besides the items given above, theie ary 
mentioned rivers floving with milk which form a deposit of 
boiled rice, and trees on which grow beautitul maidens hanging 
down from their branches. 

The description of Uttarakuru in Mahdbhdrata n. 7 runs 
thus in Protap Chandra Roj ’s translation : ^ On the south of 
the Nna mountain and the northern side of Meiu are the sacred 
Northern Kurus, which are the residence of the Siddhas The 
trees there bear sweet fruits, and are always covered with 
fruits and flowers. All the flowers (there) are fragrant, and the 
fruits of excellent taste Some of the trees, again, }ield trmts 
according to the will (of the plucker). There are, again, some 
other trees that are called milk-yielding. These always yield 
milk and six different kinds of food of the taste of Amiflia itself 
Those trees also jield clothes, and m tbeir fruits are ornaments 
(for the use of man) The entire land abounds with fine golden 
sands. A portion of the region there, extremely delightful, is 
seen to be possessed of the radiance of the ruby, or of the lapis 
lazuli, or other jewels and gems All the seasons there are agree- 
able, and nowhere does the land become miry. The tanks are 
rha*-niin2: delicious, and full of crystal water. The men born 
U'Cic nc dropped from the world of the celestials. All are of 
pure birth, and all are handsome in appearance. There twins 
(of opposite sexes) are born, and the wmmen lesemble Apsaras 
in beauty. They drink the milk, sweet as amrta, of those milk- 
yielding trees (already mentioned). And the twins born there 
(of opposite sexes) grow up equally. Both possessed of equal 
beauty, both endued with similar virtues, and both eo’ial^y 
dressed, both grow up in love like a couple of :i^ 

The people of that country are free from illness, and are always 
cheerful. Ten thousand and ten hundred years they live, and 
never abandon one another. A class of birds called bhdruigdd, 
furnished with sharp beaks and possessed of great strength, 
take them up when dead and throw them mto mountain caves. 
One more item must be added. In the following chapter it is 
narrated that on the south of Mount Meru there grows the 
gigantic Jambu tree Sudar^ana, from which the name of 
Jambadvlpa is derived It touches the very skies, and bears 
fruits of 1116 cubits circumference. " In falling upon the earth 
these fruits make a loud noise, and then pour out a silvery juice 
on the ground. That juice of the Jambu, becoming a river, 
and passing circuitously round Mount Meru, cometh to (the 
region of) the Northern Kurus If the juice of that fruit is 
quaffed, it conduces to peace of mmd. No thirst is felt ever 
after ; decrepitude never weakens them.’ 

Most Puranas give no detailed descriptions of 
the Uttarakurus, for the numher of fabulous 
peoples inhabiting the other mrsas beyond the 
Himalaya is very great in the Puranas, and all 
these peoples live in a state of happiness denied to 
the human race.f They were in some degree the 
equals of the Uttarakurus who, though still re- 
garded as the blessed race, lost something of the 
inteiest originally attached to them. There is, 
however, a description of Uttarakuru in the 
Markandeya Purdna J which is apparently based 

* Schwanbeck, Megasthenis Indica, Bonn, 1S4C, p 117. 

t See MdTkap4^ya Purdi^a, tr. p. 282. X Tr. p. SS9. 
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on that contained in the passage of the Maha- 
hhdrata given above ; some detahs added to it are 
of no importance. 

The principal points in the above accounts of the 
Uttaraliurus seem to be the following. They are a 
race of superior beings, called Siddhas^ neither 
gods nor men. Exempt from suffering, caused 
by illness or old age, through the juice of the 
miraculous Jambu tree, they lead a long life of 
happiness and sensual pleasures, and after death 
their corpses are removed by miraculous birds to 
mountain caves. Their country is situated far 
north, at the border of the known world, and it is 
made inaccessible to man ekher by its own virtues 
or by the petrifying river Sailoda which encircles 
it. To this picture the Mahdbhdrata adds some 
traits borrowed from the description of the Golden 
Age given in the Puranas.* For the Uttarakurus 
are said to feed on the juice of milk-yielding trees, 
and to be born as twins, of opposite sexes, who 
form a couple, just as was the case with primitive 
men in the first krtayuga, A similar tendency to 
ascribe to the Uttarakurus the condition of primi- 
tive mankind may be discovered in another passage 
of the Mahdbhdratayi where it is stated that 
originally all women had sexual intercourse with 
whomsoever they pleased, and that this state of 
things still prevails in Uttarakuru, 

Now assuming, as we are entitled to do, that 
there was in early times a race of Kurus, related 
to their famous namesakes in Madhyade^a, but 
livmg outside the limits of India proper, it is easy 
to imagine how they came to he regarded as the 
Blessed and their country as a place of bliss. For 
people look with a kind of awe on neighbouring 
tribes of whom they have but slight knowledge, 
and they are wont to ascribe to them superior 
magical powers, as the Finns do to the Lapps; 
hence the Uttarakurus, probably, have come to be 
regarded as Siddhasy which term originally denotes 
one who has acquired siddhiy i.e. perfection or 
magical power, by means of yoga. But there was 
also another factor at work: almost everything 
connected with the Himalaya seems to partake, in 
some degree, of the sanctity and even divine char- 
acter which the Hindus attribute to that gigantic 
mountain range. When, therefore, the Uttara- 
kurus, whose memory was kept alive and height- 
ened by the fame of their powerful relations, the 
Kurus of Madhyadesa, came to be looked upon as 
pperior to common men, their country, situated 
in the sacred Himalaya and hallowed by it, natur- 
ally was imagined as a kind of earthly paradise, 
full of wonders and free from ills, where the 
happiness of primitive mankind lingered on to the 
present day. 

This theory of the origin of the belief discussed 
in this article appears to the present writer prefer- 
able to the older opinion, viz. that Uttarakuru was 
the original home of the Kurus of Madhyadesa, 
and that ‘ the wistful recollections of it idealized it 
afterwards into a blissful land, where fancy gave 
itself free scope.’ For the belief in question was 
not restricted to the Kurus, but was common to 
all Indians ; and, besides, such recollections of 
their ancient home presuppose an intense love of 
their country, which seems inconsistent with the 
nature of half-nomadic tribes. At least no such 
recollections can be instanced from any other of 
the numerous Indian tribes who all, in some 
remote past, migrated to India from beyond its 
borders. See also State of the Dead (Hindu), 

Literaturb. — B esides the works quoted in the notes, see 
Lassen, Inducke Alter tumskundey vol. i. p. 616 ff. (2nd ed. 
p. 612 S.), 1847-61, and Zeitschrift jut die Kunde des Morgen- 
landeSy ii. 69 ff. ; Scherman, Matenalien zur Gesch. der ind. 
VmonslUteratury 1893. JACOBI. 

* See art. Ages op thb World (Indian) in vol. i. p. 200 ff. 

t Adiparvan, cxxii. 


BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Japanese).—!. 
The ancient native religion of Japan, Shinto, had 
little to say regarding a future life, and the oM 
records or sacred hooks are practically silent on 
the subject. The clearest reference to the state 
of the dead occurs in the Nihongi (Trans, Jap, 
Soc, Supp. I. i. 296, London, 1896), where the 
dead Tamichi appears from Ms tomb as a serpent 
and kills his enemies. ‘ Therefore the men of that 
time said, “ Although dead, Tamichi at last had 
his revenge. How can it be said that the dead 
have no knowledge ? ” ’ Shinto, in its later de- 
velopments, has been influenced by Buddhism 
regarding the future state of the dead. The earlier 
texts frequently refer to an under world called 
Yomi (‘ darkness’), the Root-country (Ne no kuni), 
or Bottom-land (Soko no kuni). This neutral- 
tinted Hades is called ‘a hideous and polluted 
land’ (Nihongi, i. 24), and one prayer invoKes pro- 
tection against ‘ the unfriendly and savage beings 
of the Root-country ’ (Aston, Shinto, London, 
1905, p. 187). But, though it is not stated to be 
the region of the dead, the word yomi appears 
to have been used metaphorically for the grave 
or the state of the dead. There are gods in Yomi, 
and some of them descended there after death, 
like Izanami, whom her husband, Izanagi, tried 
to rescue, according to a myth resembling that 
of Orpheus and Eurydice (Chamberlain, Ko-ji-ki, 
Yokohama, 1883, p. 36 ; Nihongi, i. 24 ; for other 
tales of descents to Yomi, see Aston, 166, 181 ; 
Joly, Legend in Japanese Art, London, 1908, p. 
11). This myth may simply be a reflexion of the 
belief that mortals, when they died, went to Yomi. 
Native writers on Shinto have identified Yomi 
with the state or place of the dead (Dazai Jun 
[1680-1747], Trans, Third Inter, Cong, Hist, Eel., 
Oxford, 1908, i. 163 ; MotoSri [1730-1801] ; Aston, 
55), but the c[uestion is obscure. Generally the 
gods of Yomi are divinities of death, disease, 
pestilence, and poverty, and in a Norito, or Ritual, 
offences are described as sent to Yomi by the god 
Ibuki-do nushi (Aston, 302). In later times, Yomi 
is regarded as a place of punishment, and is 
identified with the Buddhist Jigoku, or hell (Joly, 
117 ; Aston, 54, 367). 

2 . Heaven. — As in most primitive forms of 
eschatology a difference is made between the 
future state of men of rank, power, and wealth, 
and that of the masses of the people, so it was 
probably in Japan. Izanagi, who was not im- 
mortal, after his futile attempt to regain Izanami, 
died, and went, according to one account, to an 
island ; but, according to another, to heaven, and 
dwelt in the palace of the Sun. The ‘ plain of 
high heaven’ is also the place where great men, 
heroes, mikados, and the like are said to go, there 
to dwell with the gods. This is in accordance 
with the later deification of men, whether living 
or dead (mikados, wise, virtuous, and heroic men), 
who would then be associated with the heavenly 
deities, as a class of lesser gods. Later Shintoism, 
adopting Chinese views of the soul, maintains that, 
at death, the kon, the positive spirit or yang, goes 
to heaven (Aston, 52). Ame, or heaven, where the 
gods dwell, is minutely described in the early 
records. It lay just over the earth, and was con- 
nected with it by the ‘ floating bridge of heaven ’ 
(perhaps the rainbow), and supported by a pillar, 
though the wind-gods are also described as the 
pillars of heaven. The tranquil river of heaven is 
the milky way, where the gods assemble. It has 
mountains, caves, valleys, streams, groves, fields, 
trees, and flowers, and all kinds of grain. The 
rock-cave of heaven, whither the sun-goddess on 
one occasion retired, is particularly referred to, 
as well as the rare jewels, the marvellous mirror, 
and the splendid robes hung on the sacred sakakt 
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tree to tempt her fortli. The sceneiy of the 
* plain of high heaven ’ is that of earth on a more 
beautiful and extensive scale. (For these details, 
see Ko-ji-ki and Nihongi.) Tales of mortals 
ascending to the sky and remaining there, either 
throngh magical powers or by divine favour, are 
common (Joly, 163, 295), 

3 , The Eternal Land.— no kuni^ the 
Eternal Land, is sometimes spoken of as the place 
whither certain persons go after death, e.g, the god 
Sukunabikona and a brother of Jimmu, the first 
Mikado (Aston, 54, 117). This Eternal Land is 
sometimes identified with Korea or China. ^ From 
it Tajima Mori brought a fragrant fruit, the 
orange. The land lay across the sea and took ten 
years to reach, and on his return he said, ‘ This 
Eternal Land is no other than the mysterious 
realm of gods and genii, to which mortals cannot 
attain^ {Nihongi^ i, 186-7). In a well-known 
popular tale the Eternal Land is identified with 
the palace beneath the waves of the Dragon King 
of the Sea. 

Urashima, having rescued the king’s daughter, went thither 
with her and remained for three years. At the end of that 
time he left, promising to return, and was given a box which 
his wife forbade him to open. Having reached his home, he 
found that over 300 years had elapsed and he was thought to be 
dead. Forgetting the injunction he opened the box, when a 
light puff of smoke came from it. This was his soul, and he 
dead (Joly, 382 ; Aston, 62). tt- 

The Eternal Land is also identified with Hor- 
aisan, an island paradise of which Japanese legend 
and art have much to tell. Horaisan is the land 
of everlasting life, where stands Fusan, the moun 
tain of immortality. On it grows a wonderful 
tree with roots of silver, a trunk of gold, and 
fruits of rare jewels. The finest flowers and 
fruits, all unfading, grow there; eternal spring 
reigns ; the air is always sweet, the sky always 
blue. The place is rarely found by mortals, 
though many have sought it, for it is visible only 
for a moment afar off. 

One favourite story tells how Wasobiowe reached it after 
long voyaging and was met there by Jofuku, another mortal 
visitor, who had fled from a tyrannical emperor under pretence 
of seeking the herb of immortality, and had found life so 
pleasant in Horaisan that he had no wish to return. Wasc^ 
biowe also remained there for two hundred years, which lapsed 
away as in a dream. All thmgs remained as in a perpetual 
present ; there was neither birth, sickness, decay, nor death. 
The island was peopled by wise men and beautiful women, , 
the elect of the gods, and with them he passed the years with 
laughter, music, and song. But he tired of this unvar^ng 
sweetness and calm, and longed for death or escape. Finding 
no means of dying, for death was impossible there, he trained a 
giant stork to carry him, and at last fled away on its back. 
After many other wanderings he returned to Japan to tell 
of the wonders Jof Horaisan (Brauns, Jap. Marchen, Leipzag, 
1886, 146; Rmder, Old-World Japan, London, 1895, 79; Joly, 
126, 239, 386). ^ ^ i. 

4 . Western Paradise of Japanese Buddhists.— 
Several influential sects of Buddhism in Japan, 
though their teaching is rejected by many other 
Japanese Buddhists, owe their popularity to their 
doctrine of the Western Paradise of Amida. This 
doctrine of Northern Buddhism was first introduced 
into Japan in definite form by the Jo-do Shu, 
or * Sect of the Pure Land,’ and it is plainly ex- 
pressed in one of the books of the Northern 
Buddhist canon, honoured and widely read by 
these sects, the Hok-ki-kid, the Japanese name 
for the Saddharma Pundarlka, an extremely 
rhetorical and imaginative work. The founder of 
the J 6 -db sect in Japan was the Buddhist saint, 
Honen (1133-1211), the fundamental tenet of his 
teaching being belief in the power of the saviour 
Amida, Lord of Sukhavati, the land of purity and 
bliss in the West. This teaching was based on 
that of the Chinese founder of the sect, Zendo. 
Entrance to the pure land of Amida after death 
was made to depend upon belief in, and repeti- 
tion of, prayer to Amida ; and this simple doctrine, 
easily understood, at once became popular. Ac- 
(sord^ to Honen, 


* Perfect bliss Amita would not have till he knew that all 
who would invoke him might be saved. This is his primal vow. 
Every sentient bemg has the chance of bemg saved, since he is 
living in enlightenment. Whoever calls earnestly upon hia 
name, will enter that realm of purity. Amita Buddha, as in 
a vision, he shall see commg to hirn, and at death he shall 
welcome him with all his saints ; nor shall obstacles nor demons 
keep him back’ (Anesaki, ‘Honen, the Pietist Saint,’ Trans. 
Third Inter. Cong. Hist, of ReL, Oxford, 1908, 1 . 124 f.). 

Even more emphatically is faith in Amida alone 
taught by the Shin-shiu, or ‘True Sect,’ which 
also holds out the reward of the Western Paradise, 
painting its delights in more attractive colours, 
while it teaches that not merely at death does 
Amida take the believer under his protection to con- 
duct him to paradise, hut even now, immediately 
upon his profession of belief. The Nichiren Sect, 
on the other hand, teaches that a man must work 
out his own salvation. Amida dwells in this blissful 
Western Paradise or Pure Land, called Sukhavati, 
as ruler of the blessed dead. In it, said Honen, 

‘ There shall be no distinction, no regard to male or female, 
good or bad, exalted or lowly; none shall fail to have Puis 
Life, after having called, with complete desire, on Amita 
Just as a great stone, if on a ship, may complete a voyage 
of myriads of miles over the great waters, and yet not sink ; so 
we, though our sms are heavy as giant boulders, are borne 
to the other shore by Anuta’s pnmal vows, not sinking in 
the sea of birth and death* (Anesaki, i. 125). 

The Pure Land is open to all who wish to be 
re-born there, and this blissful existence is thus 
made easy for all to whom the necessary discipline 
for the final attainment of Nirvana presents endless 
difficulties, while it has taken the place of Nirvana 
in practical thought. The Pure Land is thus 
described in the Saddharma Fundarika : 

* There no women are to be found ; there sexual intercourse 
is absolutely unknown ; there the sons of Gina, on sprin^g 
into existence by apparitional birth, are sitting in the undeliled 
cups of lotuses. And the Chief Amitabha himself is seated 
on a throne in the pure and nice cup of a lotus, and shines 
as the SSJa-king’ (Kern, SBE xxi. 417). 

The same work also states that any female, 
afterreading and learning its twenty-second chapter 
( ‘ Ancient Devotion ’ ) 

‘will, after disappeanng from earth, be re*born in the world 
Sukhavati, where the Lord Amittyas, the Tathagata dwel^, 
exists, lives, surrounded by a host of Bodhisattvas. There will 
he (who formerly was a female) appear seated on a throne 
consisting of the interior of a lotus ; no affection, no hatred, 
no infatuation, no pride, no envy, no wrath, no malignity will 
vex him.’ He becomes a Bodhisattva, his equal is not to be 
found m the world, including the gods, with the only exception 
of the Tathagata {ib. 389 fl. ; cf. 251-254). 

Again, those who write and keep this Sutra 

‘shall, when they disappear from^ this world, be re-bom in 
the company of the gods of paradise, and at that birth shall 
eighty-four thousand heavenly nymphs immediately come 
near them. Adorned with a high crown, they shall as angels 
dwell amongst those nymphs ’ {%b. 435), 

Vivid descriptions of the Western Paradise 
abound in the larger and smaller Sukhdmtlvyuha^ 
works which are of authority^ to the Pure Land 
and Shin-shiu sects (SBE xlix. pt. ii., Oxford, 
1894). In the smaller work, birth in the Land of 
Bliss occurs if the name of Buddha Amitahha is 
merely repeated for a few nights before death ; and 
it asserts that birth there is not a reward and re- 
sult of good works in earthly life (op, cit, 98 f.). 
But in the larger work the doctrine of merit is 
not thus neglected. According to both works, the 
Happy or Blissful Land is a state where there is 
neither mental nor bodily pain, for pleasure is 
universal ; the name of hell is unknown, and the 
length of life there is immeasurable. It is adorned 
with terraces, and enclosed on every side with the 
four gems, gold, silver, beryl, and crystal. ^ It con- 
tains lotus lakes adorned with gems, on their hanks 
grow trees of gems, in their waters float lotus 
towers of various colours. There are great rivers 
of different kinds, with waters of diflerent sweet 
odours, hearing up flowers of different perfumes 
and adorned with different gems. The dwellers 
there bathe in the waters, which rise exactly to 
the height they desire, and are exactly of the 
temperature they prefer. Exquisite music is 
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caused by the flowing of the rivers, by the trees 

and iDeils, by innumerable birds singing m concert 
Every one bom in that land is endowed ^ with 
strength, dominion, and accumulation of virtue, 
and "obtains dress, ornaments, gardens, palaces, 
and every enjoyment of touch, taste, smell, and 
sound. Whatever food they desire they enjoy 
without even tasting it. Or if they desire musical 
instruments, or ornaments, or a palace, tlmse 
appear before them; and in such palaces they 
dwell and enjoy themselves, surrounded by myriads 
of Aiisarases. Language and metaphor are ex- 
hausted in these two works to set forth the bliss 
of this glorious, fertile, and beantiful Paradise. 
Probably the original source of the conception of 
the Land of Bliss was the Brahmanic teaching 
regarding the city of Varuna in the west, some- 
times caued Sukhdi or * the Happy (Max Muller, 
introd. SBE xlix. pt. ii. p. xxii). Many Japanese 
works have been composed on the W estern Para- 
dise of Am it ablia. ^ 

See, further, Buddhist section of this article, 

p. 687^. 

^ ^ 15. GriSis, Religions of Japan, London, 

; - -.T ' . c’ * V. W05 ; M. Revon. Le 
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J. A. MacCulloch. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Persian). —The 
Persian tradition concerning an abode of the blest 
on earth has given rise to much confusion through 
its wide-spread interpretation as a Flood legend, 
an additional element of complication being the 
divergent theories regarding the original^character 
of its hero, the Indo-Iranian Yama-Yima. In 
view of this confusion it seems best to give 
first, without comment, the data of the Avesta 
and Pahlavi literatures, then the spread of the 
belief to other religious systems and its possible 
parallel in Noise mythology, and finally to discuss 
the meaning of the legend. 

I. Data of the Avesta, etc.— The earliest source 
for the Iranian legend of the abode of the blest 
on earth is the second part of Ycndlddd ii., which 
falls into two parts, 1-20 treating of Yima and 
his Golden Age, and^ 21-4S devoted to Yima^s 
vara, or enclosure, which will here be considered 
as constituting the abode of the blest. 

This chapter may he summarized as follows (cf. also the 
analysis on the basis of textual criticism and the tr. by Geldner 
in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxv. 179-192). Yima was the first of 
mortals, excepting Zoroaster, to whom Ahura Mazda taught 
his religion (1-2); but on his confession that he was ‘neither 
formed nor learned to remember and to sustain the faith,’ 
Ahura Mazda urged him ‘to further creatures, to increase 
creatures, and he the protector, guardian, and overseer of 
creatures,’ to all of which Yima agreed, declaring that ‘ in my 
kingdom there shall be neither cold wind nor hot, neither 
disease nor death ’ (3-6) In the fii'st 300 years of Yima’s reign 
‘ the earth was full of cattle small and great, of men, and dogs, 
and birds, and fires red and blazing,’ so that he was compelled 
to go further south and enlarge the earth by a third (8-11). 
In 600 years he was forced to enlarge the earth by two-thirds, 
and in 900 years by three-thirds, still proceeding southward 
(12-20). Here ends the first section of cbr^i-«r. In the 
second part, which here concerns us more " )k 'I : A } , Ahura 
Mazda and the ‘spiritual angels’ meet i a d 'Ac ‘best 
men’ in the holy region of Airyanam Vaejo, which may perhaps 
be identified with Azarbaijan (Jackson, Zoroaster, New York, 
1899, pp. 193-197), * and here the Deity warns Yima (21-24) 
of the coming of terrible winters (on the translation of this 
difficult passage see Bartholomae, Zum altiran. Worterb., 
Strassburg, 1906, p. 98 f.). Yima is accordingly commanded to 


* Aisyanam Vaejo is also identified by Darmesteter {Le Zend- 
Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, ii. 5-6) with Arran, the modern Karabagh 
in Trans-Caucasia, and by Marquart {ErdnSahr, Berlin, 1901, 
p. 156) with Ohorasmia ; but, as Bartholomae very pertinently 
remarks (Altiran. Wbrterb., Strassburg, 1904, col. 1314), ‘ es 1st 
nicht zu bestimmen, wohin man es verlegt hat.* 


make a vara a daretu (according to the 
square, which should serve as an abode for men and cattle, and 
in which should be running water m a course a 
to the tradition, 1 mile) long, with birds along its banks. To 
this vara, moreover, should be taken the germs of cattle, 
human beings, dogs, birds, fires, all animals, all plants, and al 
foods, and these germs should be m pairs 
undecaving ‘ all the time that these men shall be in the varas 
(varefim, possibly, however, only a plurale 
no sort of deformity, disease, or iniquity should heie be found 
(25-29). In the upper part of the vara were to be nine streets 
(pereewS), in the middle six, and in the lower three the first 
^ntaimng 1000 germs of human beings, the second 600, and the 
lower 300 ; and the vara was also to have a sbining door, 
having its iwn light on the inner side’ (30) as well as ‘Louses, 
and a cellar, and a forecourt, and a bastian, and a circumva na- 
tion ’ (26). This vara, which was to be constructed by being 
‘ stamped apart with the heels and dug asunder with the hands 
(31), was accordingly made by Yima (32-38). The illumination of 
kewa was from ‘lights self-determined and world-determmed 
(i.e eternal and transitory). Only once (each year) does one 
behold the setting and the rising stars, and moon, and sun ; and 
they think that what is a vear is (but) a day. \\ hen 40 years 
have elapsed, from two human beings are 
beings, tWs, both male and female ; so (also) of them that 
are of animal kind. And these human beings, who are m the 
vara that Yima made, live with most ^appy life 
religion of Ahura Mazda was brought to the by the bmd 
Karshiptar (the spiiitiial lord of all birds 
speech ; cf. BundaJmn \ix. 16, xxiv. 11), and the temporal and 
spiritual lords are Ui vatat-nara (one of the three "c . ^ ®or 

Zoroaster and the head of the agricultural class ; c - 

xxix. 5, xxxii 5) and Zoroaster himself (42-46). 

The remaining Avesta material of relevance m 
the present connexion adds little to the main 
source just summarized. Airyanam Vaejo 
scribed as the first country created by Ahura 
Mazda (Vendldadl 2), and in it, as a region pre- 
eminently holy, sacrifice was offered by Zoroaster 
(Ya^t V. 104-i06, ix. 25-27, xvii. 45-47 ; see also 
Jackson, loc. cit), and even by Ahura Mazda 
(Yait V. 17-19, XV. 2-4) ; and there are a number 
of allusions to the Golden Age of Yimas reign, 
though the first section of V^ndidfid li. shows 
that this Golden Age is a tradition separate 
originally fi*om that of the vara^ ^ to which it 
forms a owasi- prelude (see Yasna ix, 4-5 ; Yait 
ix. 8-11, XV. 15-16, xvii. 28-31, xix. 32-33; 
Aogemadaecd, 94-95; cf. also the Pahlavi Jdmdspji- 
Ndmak, ed. and tr. Modi, Bombay, 1903, p. 113 f.). 

The Pahlavi literature adds considerable in- 
formation to our knowledge of the Persian abode 
of the blest on earth. The account given in 
Vendldad ii. is summed up briefily in Dlnkart 
VII. i. 20-24. Bundahiin xxix. 14, states that 
‘[the enclosure] formed by Yim is in the middle 
of Pars, in Sruva ; thus, they say that what Yim 
formed is below Mount Yimakan ’ (see West,^^B^ 
V. 120, note 5, and Justi, Bundehesh, Leipig, 
1868, p. 143) ; but Dlnd4 Mdlnog-l Khrat Ixyl. 
15-19, says that ‘ the enclosure formed by Yim 
is constructed in Airan-vejo, below the earth 
(so also BiindahUn xxxii. 5, and the Persian 
Eivdyat, ed. and tr. Sachau, JBAS, 1868, p. 229 ff., 
esp. p. 253), adding that there men lived 300 
years. The same treatise describes the blessedness 
of Airyanam Vaejo (xxiv. 17-35), where, despite 
the evils of many serpents and ten months of 
winter, men live 300 years, _ with one child every 
40 years, keeping the primitive faith, and virtuous. 

The real crux in the interpretation of the vara 
is constituted by the passages Ddtistdn4 Demk 
xxxvii. 94-95 ; Dlnd^i Mdinog-i Khrat xxxvii. 
27-31 ; Bahman Ya§t hi. 55 (and its Persian 
paraphrase ; cf. West, SBE v. p. lix) ; Dlnkart 
VII. ix. 1-4, and Jdmdspji-Ndmak, tr. Modi, p. 118. 

The most complete of these passages, with which all the rest 
agree, is Ddiistdn-i Dinik xxxvii. 94-95 (tr. West, SBE xvui 
109 f.) : * One (of the proofs of the ultimate triumph of Ahura 
Mazda over Ahriman) is this, that is, even that prodigious 
devastation of which it is declared that it happens through the 
rain of Malkosh, when, through snow, immoderate cold, and 
the unproductiveness of the world, most mortals die ; and even 


West (SBE xxiv. 109, note 8) takes this to imply ‘that its 
position could no longer be discovered on earth.’ The passage 
Vendiddd ii. 31-32 should, however, be considered in this 
connexion. 
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cbe thing's attainabie by mortals are attended with threatenings 
of scarcity. Afterwards—as among the all-wise, preconcerted 
remedies of the beneficent spirit such a remedy was estab- 
lished that there is one of the species of lands that is called 
“ the enclosure formed by Yim,” through which, by orders 
issued by Yim, the splendid and rich in flocks, the son of 
Vivangha, the world is again filled— men of the best races, 
animals of good breeds, the loftiest trees, and most savoury 
foods, m that manner came back miraculously for the restora- 
tion of the world , which new men are substituted tor the 
former created beings, which is an upraising of the dead ’ 

The tables of Zoroastrian chronology drawn up by West 
is BE xlvii. 28-31) show that the accession of Yima took 
place anno ante rehgionem 2717=3347 e.c., that he was slam 
amio ante religtonem 2000=2030 b.c., and that the winter of 
Malkosh (Avesta Mahrkusa) was to take place in the century 
anno rehgioms 1400-1500= a.d 770-870, so that the vara of Yima 
would have lasted over 3500 years 

2. In other religious systems.— The legend of 
Yima’s vara was borrowed by Mandteanism, and 
has also been claimed to exist in Judseo-Christian 
apocalyptic literature. In the former system, 
according to oral tiaditions collected by Petermann 
and Siouffi (Brandt, Mandaische Religion, Leipzig, 
1889, p. 154), the earth, after the depopulating 
rf the end of the world, will be 
x'n a mysterious and in- 

■ -1. -.ansitory, locality upon the earth, 

where dwell perfectly righteous, religious, and 
happy men who die without pain. Other sources 
locate this mystic world either beyond the northern 
mountain range, or, as in the scanty and late 
allusions in the Genzd (r. 29, 18 ; 302, 18 ; 338 ult. 
-339, 5), regard it as floating in the clouds (Brandt, 
op. cit. pp. 37 f , 53, 60 f. ). In this Mandaean 
Brandt (op. cit. p. 154) sees, probably 
rightly, a reminiscence of Yima's vara. As regards 
the Judseo-Christian borrowing, it will be sufficient 
to refer toBoklen, Verwandtscfiaft derjud.-christl. 
mit der pars. Eschatologie, Gbttingen, 1902, pp. 
136-144, who mentions Commodian’s Instructiones, 
11 , i. 20fi‘., and Carmen apologeticum, 941 ffi, the 
Narratio Zosimi, ch. 10, as well as the Ethiopic Con- 
flicts of the Holy Apostles, even though it seems to 
the present writer that the resemblances here noted 
by Boklen are too general in character, and too 
near akin to what would naturally occur to one 
describing a place of ideal bliss, to be positively 
claimed as borrowed from Iranian belief. An 
analogue to the legend of Yima^s vara has been 
sought, as common property of the Indo-Germanic 
peoples, by Eydberg (Teutonic Mythology, Eng. 
tr., London, 1906, pp. 306-390, esp. pp. 379-388) 
in Norse mythology. With the vara he compares 
the Norse Jord^ lifanda manna (‘earth of living 
men’), or Oddinsakr (‘acre of the not-dead’), a 
land either subterranean or on the surface of the 
earth, but in either case almost impossible for 
living men to reach. In this realm, which was 
ruled by Gudmund (Mimir) and enclosed by 
bulwarks that no disease, death, or age could 
surmount, and where none could die, men lived 
many generations (cf. also Meyer, German. 
Mythol, Berlin, 1891, pp. 126 f., 134 f.). Further- 
more, the final cataclysm will he preceded by the 
fimholvetr, a three years’ winter with no summer, 
during which Lif and Lifthrasir ( ‘ Life’ and ' Immor- 
tality ’) conceal themselves in Hoddmimer’s grove, 
whence, after all the rest of mankind have been 
destroyed, they will emerge and re-people the 
earth (Soderblom, La Vie future (Taprts le maz- 
diisme, Paris, 1901, pp. 204-221 ; de la Saussaye, 
Religion of the Teutons, 1902, p. 351 f. ; see also 
below, p. 709 f. ). While Christian elements have 
almost certainly been incorporated in this Norse 
acconnt (de la Saussaye, loc. cit. ; Meyer, op. cit. 
p. 163), and though it would he, in the present 
writer’s opinion, a scarcely warranted assumption 
to suppose that the Norse and Iranian traditions 
form part of an Indo-Germanic religion, it may 
be, nevertheless, that the two legends of an 
earthly abode of the blest serve to illustrate each 


other. ^ Arising independently and under different 
conditions, they might yet be parallel in their 
psychological development. 

The most important question of parallelism, 
however, is with India. Yima, as is well known, is 
an Indo-Iranian figure, finding his counterpart in 
the Indian Yama (cf. Spiegel, Arische Penode, 
Leipzig, 1887, pp. 243-256). The original nature 
of Yama has been the subject of much speculation 
(cf. the data and references in Macdonell, Vedic 
Mythology, Strassburg,^ 1897, pp. 171-174) ; but, 
in^ the writer’s opinion, it may be regarded as ad- 
mitting of little doubt that, whatever theosophical 
and even astro- mythological attributes were given 
him, he ^ was, primarily, as the Atharvaveda 
(xvin. iii. 18) says, ‘ he who of mortals was the 
first to die’ (yo mamdra prathaim mdrtydndm). 
He is thus the king of the dead (Rigveda, ix. 
cxiii. 711., X. 14), for whom ‘may Yama there 
mete out abodes’ [Hrd yamah sadand te minotu, 
X. xviii. 13), ‘ there ’ obviously being Ms realm in 
‘the inmost recess of the sky’ (avarodhanam 
divah, IX. xiii. 8). But this realm of ‘ King Yama’ 
is not the vara of Yima, the one being celestial, 
and the other, as we have seen, terrestrial. The 
two have in^ common only the one point, that 
Yama- Yima is their king, the nexus evidently 
being that, to the Indian, Yama, as the first 
mortal, is king of all who later die ; while, to the 
Iranian, Yima, as the primeval man, fittingly was 
king in the Golden Age, and so ruler of the abode 
of the blest as well. 

The vara of Yima has, however, been brought) into direct 
connexion with Indian legend by Reinaud (Memowe sur VJnde, 
Paris, 1849, pp. 346-350), who identifies it with the mythical 
city of Yamako|ii (‘ Yama’s Castle ’), mentioned m late Sansknt 
astronomical works. This material is summarized by al-Biruni 
(India, tr. Sachau, London, 1888> i, 267 f.), who states, on the 
basis of the Hindu astronomers, that ‘in the four cardinal 
directions with relation to this Ime [which divides the earth 
into dry and wet halves] there are four great cities : Yamakoti 
in the east, Romaka [Rum, Byzantium] m the west, Lauka 
[usually identified with Ce>Ion] m the south, Siddhapura [a 
mythical “City of the Blest”] in the north. . . . When the 
sun nses over the line which passes both through Meru and 
LaAka, that moment is noon to Yamakoti, midnight to the 
Greeks, and evening to Siddhapura. ... A man in Yamakoti 
observes one identical star rising above the western horizon, 
whilst a man in Rum at the same bme observes it rising above 
the eastern horizon.' Yamakoti is the antipodal point to Rum 
(lb. pp. 272, 303), and * is,’ according to Ya'qub and al-Fazari, 

‘ the country where is the city Tara [Remaud would read 

Barah (=Vara) for Tarah, i.e. for 'within a sea. , . 
As ko^i means “castle” and Yama Is the angel of death, the 
word reminds me of Kangdiz, which, according to the Persians, 
had been built by Kai Ka’us or Jam [Yima] in the most remote 
east, behind the sea, ... for diz means in Persian “ castle,” 
askoti m the Indian language' (ib., p. 3031). Kangdiz (the 
Kanha of Ya5t v. 64) is, however, distinctly described as 
separate from Airan-vej, so closely associated with the vara 
(BundahiSn xxix. 4f., xxxii. 6; Dlnd-i Mdlnog-l Khrat Ixii. 
12-15 ; Sad Dar x. 7), and as ‘ in the direction of the east, 
at many leagues from the bed of the wide-formed ocean towards 
that side’ (BundakiBn xxix. 10). Hyde (Hist, rehgionu 
vetenm Persarum, Oxford, 1700, p. 173) records, from a 
manuscript of the Almagest^ a m 3 rthical city of Jamgard 
(‘City of Yama=yima*) on the equator to the extreme east; 
and Abul Fida describes Jamkut, or, as the Persians called 
it, Jamgard, as on the equator, to the extreme east, and 
antipodal to the (classical) Islands of the Blest (Reinaud, p. 
350). Yamakoti seems to the present writer to be a specifically 
Indian development. At all events, the data do not appear to 
him to warrant any real connexion or kinship between Yama- 
koti and Yima's vara— the location is too different, the 
chronological difficulties in any hypothesis of connexion are 
too great, and the development of Yama and Yima in India 
and Iran is too divergent from the Indo-Iranian period onward 
to render plausible the theory of actual relationship of the two 
mythical places, which, after all, can no more be localized than 
can the ‘ seacoast of Bohemia.’ 

3. Meaning of the legend. — The view is widely 
current that the story of Yima and his vara is 
a legend of the Deluge— a theory defended with 
much learning by Kohut (ZDmG xxv. 61-68), 
Usener [Die Sintflutsagen, Bonn, 1899, 208-212), 

Geldner (Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, loc. cit.), Winternitz, 
(‘ Flutsagen des Alterthums und der Natuivolker,* 
in Mittheilungen der anthropol. Gesellschaft m 
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Wierif xxxi.^ 3281), Darmesteter cit ii. 19 f., 
iii. pp. lviii»lx), and Lindner (‘Die iran. Flut* 
sage/ in Festgruss an Rudolf von Both, Stuttgart, 
1893, pp. 213-216), This hypothesis is untenable, 
as has been shown by Bishop Casartelli (Philo- 
sophy of the Mazdayasnian Religion under the 
Sassanids, Eng. tr., Bombay, 1889, p. 198f.)j and 
especially by Soderblom (op. cit, pp, 167-222, 
where will be found a rich collection of parallels 
and full citation of authorities on both sides). 
Not only is the vara of Yima eschatological in 
purpose, and existing for centuries, but certain 
other chosen heroes, as Windischmann observes 
(Zoroastr, Studien, Berlin, 1863, pp. 244-249), are 
also immortal on this earth (BundahiSn xxix. 5f.), 
though their domains do not constitute, merely 
because of their personal immortality, any abode 
of the blest. 

The Iranian legend of Yima, who is far more 
real than his Indian counterpart, is, in the present 
writer’s opinion, more primitive than the Vedic 
view itself, even though the Iranian records are, 
in their present form, of a late period, probably 
a round millennium posterior to those portions of 
the Rigveda which deal with the apotheosized 
Yama. The Iranian tradition may also be of more 
than eschatological significance, for it would seem 
to be a blending of two motifs, the Golden Age 
and the Abode of the Blest, plus a migration 
tradition of distinct value. The first two motifs 
haye already been sufficiently discussed, but a 
brief note may be appended on the story as a 
migration legend. Airyanam Vaejo, the scene of 
the Golden Age of Yima (see above, p. 702^), was, 
despite its sanctity and beauty, a land where, as the 
Vendldad states (i. 3), ‘ there are ten winter months, 
two summer months, . . . There is the centre 
of winter, there the heart of winter.^ From this 
region, according to Vendldad ii., Yima, after 
600 years, was forced by increase of population to 
go southward, and to repeat the process after 900 
years. This can be explained only as the southward 
migration of the Iranians (very probably, indeed, 
of the Indo-Iranians), and it would seem as though 
the tradition which locates the vara in ‘ the middle 
of Pars’ marks this place as the centre of the 
Iranian peoples when they ceased their wandering. 
At the same time Airyanam Vaejo was retained in 
memory as the realm of the Golden Age, and in 
it, by a transfer of thought which would not be 
unnatural, was localized the vara, the abode of 
the blest. The migration thus suggested would 
serve to confirm the theory, now so generally held, 
of the wandering of the Indo-Iranian stock from 
the early home of the Indo- Germanic races in 
Europe through Armenia into north-western 
Persia, and so south through the mountain passes 
leading to the Pan jab. This wandering, too, 
accounts for the fame of Yima as a builder of 
cities, among them Saru or Hamadan, Ctesiphon, 
and the ruin still known as the Taht-i Jamsid, 
or ‘Throne of Jamshid,’ at Persepolis (Justi, 
Iran, Namenhuch, Marburg, 1895, p. 144; Win- 
dischmann, op, cit. p. 36 ; Mirkhond, Hist, of the 
Early Kings of Persia, tr. Shea, London, 1832, p. 

104 f. ; JB.ckson, Persia Past and Present, 

1906, p. 310). 

Litebaturs. — T his has been gfiven la detail m the article. 

Louis H. Gray, 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Semitic). — In the 
earliest period known to us the dead were ail 
thought to go irrevocably into the under world, 
and to remain there perpetually. The life of the 
under world was most gloomy and unattractive, 
and it was shared alike by all, regardless of their 
conduct in this life. Among the Semites this view 
prevailed until within a century or two of the 
Christian era. While this conception was enter- 


tained, the ‘ blest ’ were believed to be those happy 
primitive men who had lived in the Golden Age, 
when there was no sin or misery, and when the 
gods had been on familiar terms with men. Men 
had then dwelt in the abode of the gods. 

The earliest literary expression of this view is 
found in Gn 2 and 3, a part of the J document 
(9th cent. B.c.). Some of the material of this 
document is, however, far older, and reflects as 
its still recognizable original the picture of a 
primitive Semitic oasis in Arabia. The garden is 
the oasis. It is known to be the dwelling of deity 
by the striking contrast between its luxurious 
vegetable life and the surrounding desert. The 
tree of knowledge and of life grows in its midst. 
This is the palm.* God comes and walks there as 
in a park ; there man and woman dwell without 
labour or suffering. God, men, and animals form 
one primitive community, and each talks with the 
others. Men have not yet begun to beget children 
or to wear clothing. In other words, the state of 
blessedness here pictured is thought to be anterior 
to the dawn of civilization. There are many 
reasons for believing that this conception is a 
half-distorted recollection from primitive Semitic 
days. It corresponds with the main features of 
that primitive Semitic civilization in which a cult 
peculiarly Semitic was evolved. Traces of this 
cult are found in every Semitic nation. t Some of 
the conceptions of this primitive paradise are also 
traceable in widely separated Semitic sources. The 
conceptions just described are found in the earlier 
stratum of the Biblical story (for there are two 
strata, one by and the other by J^). This older 
stratum consists of Gn 2^^*®* 3^“^®* In this 

form of the narrative there was but one tree, and 
the only indication in this portion that the story 
had anything to do with Babylonia is the fact that 
the garden is called ‘ Eden,’ a word evidently 
identical with edennu, the Bab. word for alluvial 
plain. In the portion afterward added by 
(Gn 3^2.24)^ garden is definitely located 
in the region of Babylonia by the mention of the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers, f 

Although the Babylonian literature thus far 
recovered contains no complete story parallel to 
this one, many of the elements of this narrative 
are found in Bab. poetry and art. Thus in the 
Gilgamesh epic there is a story of a primitive 
man, Eabani, who was made, like Adam, of a bit 
of earth or clay, and who lived a primitive life, 
without clothing, among the animals until he was 
enticed away by a woman (cf. KB vi. 121-129), 
The palm as the sacred tree appears in various 
forms, sometimes naturally drawn, and sometimes 
greatly conventionalized, in all periods of Bab, 
and Assyr, art, from archaic seals to late palace 
decorations. From Eridu, where there was a 
sacred palm tree, comes the story of Adapa, who 
was defrauded of food which would have made him 
like a god (cf, KB vi, 93-101). The cherubim, 
which in Genesis guard the entrance to Eden, 
have their counterpart in the winged lion and 
bull deities which in Mesopotamia guarded the 
entrance to palaces and temples. It is clear, 
therefore, that the elements of this primitive story 
were known in Babylonia. Perhaps the original 
story reached the Hebrews by way of that country, 

See Barton, Semitic OriginSy 93-96. 

t See Barton, op. cit, chs. ih.-vii. 

t As to the identity of Gihon and Pison, views diverge. 
Delit 2 sch (fVo lag das Paradies^) identified these with two 
canals, one of which was near Babylon, holding that Cush was 
the Kassite country to the east of the Persian Gulf. Haupt 
(Ueber Land und Meer, 1894-1895, No. 15) identified the Pison 
with the Red Sea and the Gihon with the Nile, regarding Cush 
as Nubia. Hommel {Avfsatze und Ahhandlungen, 326-340) 
identifies all the rivers except the Euphrates with wadys in 
Arabia. Gunkel holds all the rivers to be heavenly rivers sug- 
gested by the Milky Way (Genesis^ p. 33). 
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for the primitive oasis is changed into a garden, i 
the name of which is Babylonian. 

It seems that a form of this story was naturalized 
at Tyre — a form in which Tyre, or the temple there, 
was regarded as Paradise. Our witness to this is 
the prophet Ezekiel (28^“^'^ 31®* ®). As the story 
was preserved in Tyre, or at least as Ezekiel con- 
ceived it, Paradise was a garden, but it was situated 
on a mountain. Its tree was no longer a palm, but 
a cedar. In this garden were many precious stones, 
and, if we may connect with it EzekieFs description 
of a holy mountain in ch. 47, a river flowed out of 
it. EzeMel’s picture modifies the primitive con- 
ception of the oasis still more than does the 
account in Genesis, It corresponds strikingly to 
the description of the sacred abode of 9^^ii>3,ba, 
the god of Elam, in the fifth tablet of the Gilgamesh 
epic. In connexion with that was a grove of sacred 
cedars. Out of the mountain on which it was 
situated a sacred river ran, and here divine voices 
were heard (cf. KB vi. 437, 441, 573). Cuneiform 
inscriptions recovered at Susa in recent years show 
that the sign for cedar tree was there a part of 
their deity’s name. Probably this portion of the 
epic, or the story which lies behind it, had influ- 
enced the Tyrian conception of Paradise. This 
primitive paradise was thought by both Baby- 
lonians and Hebrews to have been lost by the 
dawn of civilization. In Genesis a serpent 
tempted woman to eat the fruit of the sacred 
tree, and she effectually tempted man. The 
motive is that they may become like gods, know- 
ing good and evil. * Knowing good and evil ’ in 
Dt is equivalent to having reached the age of | 
puberty. The result of the sinful act of Adam 1 
and Eve is that they perceive that they are naked, 
i.e. become conscious of sex. Clothing is invented, 
and child-bearing begins.* It is clear, therefore, 
that this story connected the loss of the Golden 
Age with the da^vning of the consciousness of sex. 
The Midrash Eabba, Genesis , § 20, holds that the 
serpent was an emblem of the sexual passion. 
Their sacred tree, the palm, was also bi-sexual, 
and its fertilization was a sacred act.t Whether 
the serpent and the tree were or were not con- 
sciously used because of symbolic significance, one 
element in the Biblical story— and it is the most 
important element— was the idea that primitive 
paradise was lost by the union of man and woman. J: 
The story of Eabani, quoted above, shows that this 
conception was present in Babylonia also. Prob- 
ably, therefore, this was the primitive Semitic 
view. 

In Babylonia there was also another conception 
of the abode of the blest. It is found in a docu- 
ment much older than the J narrative, but it is 
culturally of a later origin than the story of 


the ‘waters of death,’ beyond winch the divine 
island lay {KB vi. 211-229). It was formeily 
thought that the Mashu mountains were to be 
looked for in Arabia, as was the ‘ park of precious 
stones,’ that the ‘bitter river’ was the Persian 
Gulf, that the ‘ waters of death ’ were the Arabian 
sea, and that the happy isle lay to the south-east 
of Babylonia (cf. KB vi. 467, 469. 473). Jensen, 
however, has proposed a different view. He now 
holds that the mountains of Mashu were the 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon range® ; that the 
‘park of precious stones’ was on the Phoenician 
coast ; the Mediterranean was the ‘ bitter river ’ ; 
the ‘ waters of death ’ lay to the westward of the 
Straits of Gibraltar ; and the abode of the gods 
was m the Atlantic Ocean (cf. KB vi, 575 tf. and 
Gilgamesch-Epos in der Weltliteratur, i. 24, 34, and 
Map ii. ). This view has been accepted by Zimmera 
{KA J® 573 tf. ). One strong reason in J ensen’s mind 
for this view is his belief that the Gilgamesh epic 
is based on a san myth, and the sun travels from 
east to west. Gilgamesh was told, it is true, when 
he was desirous of crossing the dreadful waters, 
that only Shamash (the sun) crossed them. In 
favour of Jensen’s view, too, is the fact that 
Ezekiel speaks of a garden in which are precious 
stones at Tyre. This would correspond to Jensen’s 
location of the ‘ park of precious stones.’ The 
conception of the abode of the blest just outlined 
is intermediate between that embodied in the 
story of the Garden of Eden and that which is 
described below. The story of primitive Paradise 
held that man once had a blest abode with the 
gods on earth, but had lost it. The Par-napishtim 
and Gilgamesh stories hold that it is still possible 
that one or two ancient heroes may have attained 
the happy isle, and found a blest abode with the 
gods. 

A third view as to the abode of the blest on 
earth developed among the Jews in the two 
centuries before Christ, in connexion with the 
Messianic hope. It was believed that the Messi- 
anic Idngdom would he established, but the living 
Israelites to enjoy it were but few in comparison 
with the great host that had died. The author of 
Is 26, therefore, writing about B.C. 334, declared 
that departed Israelites should be raised from 
Sheol (Is 26^®) to share in this kingdom. This 
reversed the time-honoured conception with refer- 
ence to the dead, and was by no means universally 
accepted, as Ps and show. It was, how- 
! ever, accepted by the author of Enoch 1-36, who 
wrote B.C. 200-170, and who thought that dead 
Israelites would be raised to enjoy a Messianic 
. kingdom of peace and justice. This kingdom on 
} the earth would in itself be an abode of the blest. 

= Its capital was to be at Jerusalem (25®). Those 


Paradise. According to this conception the albode who attained it would enjoy Bves like the patri- 
of the ffods is an island in the sea. On this island archs (25®), or everlasting lives (5®), though ever 


of the gods is an island in the sea. On this island 
Par-napishtim, the hero of the Bab. deluge,^ and 
his wife had been admitted to dwell, and thither 
Gilgamesh was permitted to make a journey, from 
which he returned. The road to this island was a 
long journey, in the course of which one came to 
a great pass in the mountains of Mashu, This 
was guarded by scorpion-men. After this pass 
came a long road of midnight darkness. At last 
one came out to a ‘ park of precious stones,’ after 


archs (25®), or everlasting lives (5®), though ‘ ever 
lasting’ is elsewhere defined as five hundred years 
(10^®). (For later conceptions of the Messianic 
kingdom as an abode of the blest on earth, see 
Messiah and Kingdom of God.) 

When the Messianic kingdom would come, how- 
ever, was uncertain, and this writer accordingly con- 
ceived of another earthly abode for the blest until 
the resurrection should occur. In ch. 22 he gives an 
extended description of the under world. This he 


which a bitter river had to be crossed. Next came pictures as divuded into fom parts. One of these 
, , „ . « u , ■ t X , IS for the very wicked, another for the less wicked, 

* See Jastrow, ‘Adam and Eve in Babylonian Literature, fiJo for f <uinrpmelv 

AJSL XV. 193-^214; Barton, Semitic Origins, 93 ff.; and another for the good, and tue last lor tiie supremely 

Whatham, ‘The Outward Form of the Original Sin/ ATner. good. Ihere are thus thought to be two suhter- 
Jour, of Rel, Psychology, i, 268-287. ranean abodes of the blest in Sheol. All these 

1 “’X;pa"radife;>\'/wh.ch Eden is fr«,uently calied. dead except the very wicked are to be raM 
18 of Iranian origin. In Avesta it is pairi-daAza, * encircling Sheol IS but a temporary abode for all except the 
wall ' (Vend. iii. 18). It passed into Neo-Babylonian, Aramaic, most desperate ; but while there the good enter in 
post-Exilic Hebrew, Neo-Hebrew, Armenian, Persian, Kurdish, de<nee upon their delights, and the wicked 

upon their to^ents. Although tine elaborate 
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division of the under world into four parts is found 
in no later writer, the conception that the righteous, 
while waiting there, entered upon their anticipated 
enjoyments, appears in at least one later apoca- 
lypse (cf. 4 Ezr 773-121 ).* This abode of the blest 
was, however, temporary ; they occupied it only 
while awaiting th^ ? resurrection. In later J udaism, 
the abode of the blest is thought to be in a Messi- 
anic kingdom of so supernatural a character that 
it can hardly be called earthly, and it is often 
thought to be in heaven, while in the Qur’an 
Paradise has become altogether heavenly. The 
conceptions of the Jewish heavenly abode com- 
bine elements from the earthly Garden of Eden 
with elements taken from the sacred city, Jeru- 
salem, while the Muhammadan Paradise is a 
transfigured oasis. 

Amid the tangle of conceptions met with in 
Egypt, where myths from the different nomes 
mingled inextricably after having kept their 
separate existence for many centuries, four con- 
ceptions as to the abode of the blest can be traced. 
None of these preserves, like the primitive Semitic 
story of Paradise, the memory of a far-off oasis. 
The people of each nome seem to have thought 
that their god created the world and mankind, and 
all thought of man as having always lived by the 
Nile (cf. Maspero,^ Dawn 0 / Civilization, 166 ff., 
and Steindorff, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, 
35 ff.). In Egypt, however, there was thought to 
have been a Golden Age, when the gods lived 
on familiar terms with men, and men were happy 
and blest. This age of gods and demi-gods cor- 
responds in general to the Semitic traditions of 
Paradise. Two other conceptions place that abode 
of the blest on earth, while the third puts it in 
the heavens. We are concerned here only with 
the earthly abodes. 

According to the earliest of these, the dead lived 
in the cemeteries, which were for the most part on 
the edge of the desert to the west of the Nile, and 
were veritable cities of the dead. There they 
formed communities by themselves, each ruled 
over by a special spirit or deity. Life here was 
lived under the same conditions and the same form 
as life in the land of the living. Each needed his 
body, which was preserved by mummifying, and 
each needed food, drink, and the various utensils 
which had been of use in life. Death had, how- 
ever, petrified aU — ^the child remained a child ; the 
man, a man; the greybeard, a greybeard. The 
same organization existed there which existed 
among the living— the man ruled the wife, was 
served by servants, performed the same duties and 
engaged in the same recreations as when alive. 
For the most part the dead remained in the narrow 
confines of their own city, but by day they might 
leave their narrow house to roam over the earth. 
They were then subject to the same dangers of 
attack from enemies, poisonous snakes, scorpions, 
and crocodiles as when alive. The dead grudged 
the living their happiness, and at times came back 
to interfere with them. Their great opportunity 
was sickness, when special charms were needed to 
ward off their influence.! 

This conception made no distinction between 
the good and the wicked dead. It regarded all as 
going to one place. It corresponds with the non- 
ethical conception of the early Semites, except 
that the abode of the dead was placed in the 
western desert instead of in the tmder world. 
Another Egyptian conception, also non-ethical, 
regarded the abode of the dead as in the under 
world. Beneath the flat earth lay another region 
called Buat. By day this region was dark and 

* See also B. H. Charles, Eschatology, Hebrew, Jewish, and 
Christian, p. 296. 

t See Steindorff, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 116 ff. 


gloomy ; hut at night, when the sun had set upon 
the earth, this nether land was illuminated by 
its rays. Like Egypt, it was characterized by 
the flowing of a long river through its midst, on 
either hank of which were deep caverns in which 
the dead dwelt. When the sun arrived in this 
land at night, there was thought to be great 
rejoicing. ‘ The departed who are in their halls, 
in their caverns, praise the sun ; their eyes are 
opened, their heart is full of felicity when they 
behold the sun ; they shout for joy when his body 
is over them.’* It was only^ as the Osiris myth 
transformed early Egyptian ideas of eschatology 
that an ethical element was introduced, and an 
abode of the blest, as distinguished from the 
wicked, was conceived. The idea of its location 
was, however, indistinct. It was sometimes placed 
vaguely in the West, but was more often thought 
to he in heaven. 

See also State op the Dead (Egyptian). 
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George A. Barton. 

BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Slavonic). -The 
ideas of the pagan Slavs concerning the state of 
the dead are known to us only from indirect 
testimony and from the evidence of surviving 
folk-belief. While some mediaeval chroniclers 
deny that the Slavs had any conception of a 
future life (which is unlikely), others freely assert 
it, and there is no reason to doubt the existence 
of definite beliefs on the subject (see Schafarik, 
Slav, Alterthumer, Leipzig, 1843, i. 538 ; Ancestor- 
W orship [Slavonic]). Three existing words denote 
the abode of the dead— Aav, Raj, and Peklo, The 
two last now denote heaven and hell respectively, 
but Raj evidently denoted originally a pagan 
paradise. Nav denotes the place of the dead in 
one chronicler, who says that *Krok went into 
the Nav,’ while the god of the^ dead, or Pinto, is 
called Nya by the Polish chronicler Dlngosz, who 
says that the people ask him to carry them 
after death ‘in meliores infemi sedes.’ Nav may 
have denoted the abode of the dead in its general 
aspect. Peklo, though it now means hell, seems 
originally to have denoted a subterranean place of 
warmth. Raj is still known as the eastern home 
of the sun beyond the ocean, perhaps an island, 
where the souls of little children dwell, playing 
among the trees and gathering golden fruits. 
Spirits not yet embodied and spirits after their 
disembodiment also live there. It is the place 
where birds and insects go in autumn, and there 
are stored the types and seeds of all things on 
earth. No winter or cold winds are known there. 
These are the reflexion of earlier pagan ideas of 
paradise. Folk-belief also speaks of the Isle 
Buydn, itself synonymous with Raj, It also is 
the home of the sun, as well as of the mythological 
personifications of nature powers, of mythical 
animals, e,g, the snake older than all snakes, and 
of the divine maiden Zarya, who sits under a 
dripping oak. Here is also the magic stone 
Alatuir, referred to in many charms, from beneath 
which flow mystic rivers with healing powers, A 
* See Steindorff, op, cit, p. 126 ff. 
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sacred city hidden beneath deep waters, reached 
by ‘Batyrs road,’ and inhabited by the Holy 
Elders (the dead), is spoken of. 

But there must also have existed ideas of a 
mountain abode of the dead or a heavenly paradise 
reached 1^ a mountain of glass or iron, dimcult to 
climb. The nail-clippings of the dead man, or 
bear’s claws, were buried with him to enable him 
to climb it. Among the Poles exists the belief 
that lost souls must climb it as a punishment; 
when they have reached the summit, they slip 
down again (Grimm, ii. 836). According to some 
forms of this myth, the glass mountain crowned 
with a golden palace stands in the midst of a great 
orchard in the paradise of souls, and they ascend 
it by means of the bear’s claws (Mannhardt, 
Germ, Mythen, Berlin, 1858, p. 330). The moun- 
tain recurs in Slavonic and other European folk- 
tales, in which the hero rescues a princess, or gains 
the hand of a fair being from its summit (CF^ 
p. 442). 

Certain folk-tales, peculiar to the Slavs, speak 
of a mysterious land above the sky, wherein dwell 
beings or animals of supernatural character and 
magic power, while in this land are great wealth, 
many magical objects, and abundance of food. 
Thus one story describes it as possessing a mill 
which gives out pie, cake, and a pot of stewed 

f rain; another, a hut with walls of pancakes, 
enches of white bread, and a stove of buttered 
curds. In another the stove is garnished with 
sucking pigs, geese, and pies, and everything 
which the soul can desire. This sky-land is 
visited by mortals who climb up a magical bean- 
or pea-stalk, or a great oak, as in our Jack and 
the Bean-stalk tales, and generally the visit is 
resented (Ralston, Buss, Folk-Tales, London, 1873, 
p, 291 ff. ; CF, p. 435). This upper world of riches 
and plenty is not said to be an abode of the dead, 
but the tales may have been derived from pagan 
conceptions of an Elysium in the sky, where the 
gods and the blessed dwelt. This is also suggested 
by the belief, still current, that the soul must 
make a journey after death, across the sea, on 
foot, or by the rainbow or the Milky Way, to the 
region of the dead. The two last are obvious 
survivals from pagan beliefs regarding a journey 
to a heavenly paradise. 

Rites in honour of the dead, still in use, include 
chants of a purely pagan character, in which the 
souls, having eaten and drunk, are begged^ to 
return to heaven. In pagan times the burial rites 
were all-important, as, until they were completed, 
the dead could not start on their long journey. 
Existing funeral songs and tales show that tne 
beliefs regarding the state of the dead were of 
different character, or were perhaps held simul- 
taneously. The dead continue to dwell in the 
grave (an idea which passes over into the vampire 
belief [see Vampire]), or wander round their old 
home, or exist in a separate region. But, what- 
ever beliefs were held, the state of the dead was 
apparently of a sensuous character. Married 
people continued to dwell together, and to a dead 
bachelor a maiden was allotted to be his wife in 
the other world. In such a case she was formerly 
put to death (cf, Schrader, Totenhochzeit, Jena, 
1904, and see above, p. 22 f.). 

The belief in a happy eastern region of perpetual warmth and 
light beyond the ocean in the place whence the sun came was 
wndely current among the Slavs. Such a belief is still found ; 
and this region is sometimes thought to be tenanted by the 
Eakhmane, who abstained from flesh, and led a holy life. The 
Rakhmane are obviously the Brahmans, and the traditions may 
be derived from apocryphal writings. 

Litbrature.— W. R, Ralston, Songs of the Russian People"^, 
London, 1872; L. Leger, ‘fitudes sur la Mythologie slave,' 
HHR xlii. Iff., Paris, 1900, La Mythologie slave, Pans, 1901; 
de la SaussayOt Lehrb. det Religionsgesch,^ ii. 583, Tubingen, 
1905. J. A. MACCULLOCH. 


BLEST, ABODE OF THE (Teutouic).- 
I. Introduction, — The hints supplied by myth, 
folk-belief, and occasional passages of existing 
texts, suggest that, in earlier times and probably 
for a long period, the state of the dead was not 
definitely formulated in Teutonic belief. The 
funeral mobilier as well as statements in the texts 
regarding burial shows that life after death con- 
tinued the life on earth. The dead may have been 
supposed to dwell in the tomb, and the soul to flit 
in the air or to frequent the grave, while souls of 
warriors continued to fight in tlie air. Conceptions 
of a more permanent sort may, however, have 
arisen quite early and ultimately gained ground. 
When tne dead were committed to the waves, this 
suggests that their abode was over-sea, and the 
passage in Procopius {de Bello Goth, iv. 20) about 
fishermen, subject to the Franks, rowing souls 
over by night to Brittia, may he a reminiscence of 
such a belief. But we find also a more general 
belief in the dead living in their barrows or burial- 
mounds, or in hills— they ‘die into the hills.’ 
There they feast in happiness, and occupy them- 
selves with the good of their surviving kindred, 
and their presence in these howes, or hills, is a 
source of blessing to the neighbourhood (Vigfusson 
and Powell, Corpus Poet, Boreale[==CPB], Oxford, 
1883, i. 415 ff.). Nor is it unlikely that some of 
the gods, 6,g, Odin, had also their abode at first 
there, several mountains being sacred to Odin 
(Grimm, i. 152). Odin was especially the god of 
dead warriors, and their abode may at first have 
been with him in hills, since later^ tradition re- 
presents great heroes as slumbering in hills, some- 
times, as in the case of King Charles, in the 
Odenherg, with Odin (Grimm, iii. 953 ff.). These 
heroes may represent the dead warriors of pagan 
belief, or the gods themselves considered as 
mountain-dwellers. Again, the souls of dead 
warriors are seen issuing from and returning to a 
mountain (ib, 954). Thus the warrior host in the 
mountain may be an earlier form of the warrior host 
in the heavenly Valhalla (Simrock, Eandb, 189). 

In the Elder and Younger Eddas the conceptions 
of Hel, the under world of the dead, and Valhalla, 
the warriors’ heavenly abode, are met with. Both 
may have been developed from the belief that the 
dead lived a subterranean existence in the barrow 
or in hills. Hel, ‘ the hollow place,’ would be an 
extension of the hollow hill or barrow, and a 
similar development of the under_ world from the 
grave is met with in Celtic belief (see Celts), 
while the transition from a hill as the abode of 
warriors to a sky-ValhaUa would easily be made, 
the sky being frequently supposed to rest on hills* 

Vigfusson and Powell consider that the idea of Hel as the 
abode of the dead cannot be clearly reconciled with the early 
belief in the dead living in their barrows (CPB i. 420). Rydberg 
(Teut, Mythol, London, 1889, p. 606) reconciles the two views by 
showing that, in Teutonic belief, man did not consist simply of 
body and soul, but of * a combination of factors, which in death 
could be separated,' so that the dead could at the same time 
descend to Hel and inhabit the grave-mound. This is in accord- 
ance with primitive and even Egyptian ideas of mans per- 
sonality, and of various regions or states for the different parts 
of his being after death. At the same time, the ideas of the 
I barrow and of Hel seem rather to represent different strata of 

The subterranean region of Hel may at first have 
been considered as the abode of all the dead, not 
excluding warriors, even Balder going there when 
he was slain, and, as late as Widukind of Corvei, the 
poet exclaims after a battle, ‘Where might there 
be a Hel so great as to contain such a multitude of 
the slain ? ’ (Grimm, ii. 801 ). But side by side with 
this we find the idea, whether of later Viking 
origin or not, that warriors have a separate abode. 
They it was, perhaps, rather than all the dead, who 
were conceived as dwelling with Odin in the hill, 
or, as in the Edda, in the heavenly Valhalla. 

2 Was Hel an abode of the blest?— Hel is usually 
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regarded as a dismal and gloomy abode ; but it is 
only in the Younger Edda that this is definitely 
stated, and it is not improbable that the influence 
of Christian beliefs may be traced here. The re- 
ferences in this Edda are three in number, and 
they vary each from the other. All-father has 
given to man a soul which will live and never 
perish. Right-minded men will live with him in 
Vingdlf ; wicked men fare to Hel, and thence into 
Niflhel which is beneath in the ninth world (Gylfa* 
ginning, § 3). Vingdlf is later described as the fair 
hall of goddesses, and it may be synonymous with 
Yalhalla (§ 14; Grimm, ii. 820). Here the dis- 
tinction is an ethical one, and Niflhel rather than 
Hel is the abode of the wicked. This corresponds, ! 
on the whole, with the description of the fate of 
men after the final catastrophe : 

* Many abodes are there then good, and many bad : best is it 
to be in Giml6 in heaven with Surtr ; and great store of good 
drink is there for them who drink with joy in the hall cidled 
Brimir ; it stands also in heaven. That is also a good hall which 
stands on Nitha-fella wrought of red gold ; it is called Sindri ; in 
this hall shall abide good men and well-minded.' The wicked- 
murderers and perjurers — suffer fearful torments in Nd*strand 
{Gi/lf, § 52). 

This description is borrowed from the Voluspa, 
where it is not clear whether it refers to a state of 
things after the catastrophe which two mysterious 
beings alone survive. The sibyl sings ; 

* I see a hall, brighter than the sun, shingled with gold, stand- 
ing on Giral6. The righteous shall dwell therein and live in bliss 
for ever. Northward on NiCtavoUir stands a hall of gold for 
Sindri’s people. On Okolnir stands another called Brimir, the 
giants' drinking-hall.’ Nd-strand is here also the abode of the 
wicked {CPB i. 201 ; cf. ii. 627). 

The third reference describes the goddess Hel as 
cast into Nifiheim, with power over the nine worlds, 
and sharing those abodes of gloom and hunger with 
those who die of sickness or old age. Warriors, on 
the other hand, go to the blissful Valhalla (Gylf* 

§ 34, 36 ff. ). Here there is no ethical distinction. 

The eschatological system set forth in Voluspa depends for its 
-alue on the views taken regarding that poem. Bugge’s hypo- 
thesis of its dependence on Christian and classical sources is 
hardly tenable (Studier over de nordiske Gude- og Heltesagns 
opriridelse, tr. by Brenner, Munich, 1889). More probable is the 
view taken by Jdnsson 0en oldnorsfce og oldistandske IdUera^ 
turs Historie, Copenhagen, 1894, 1901), that it is the product of 
a pagan poet using pagan myths, but, w'hile combating Chris- 
tianity, unconsciously writing under Christian influences. The 
better minds among the pagan Norse may already have felt their 
way to such eschatological ideas as he sets forth. 

In the Elder Edda, Vafthrudnis-mdl and Grimnis- 
mdl (CPB i. 67, 70) describe Valhalla, and the 
former says of Niflhel : ‘ hither die the men from 
Hel {a second death).’ Thus Hel is not a place of 
unishment, though Niflhel may be. Nor is Hel 
eflnitely stated in the Elder Edda to be a place of 
gloom. N 4-strand and Niflhel, places of punish- 
ment, may thus be identical, and it is not im- 
possible that the Younger Edda has confused Hel 
and Niflhel, while here and in the Voluspa Giml6 
and the other halls of the righteous may he identical 
either with Valhalla or with Hel, considered as a 
place of bliss. In BaldePs Doom, Odin rides 
through the under world along a road through 
grass-grown plains to the mighty hall of Hel, and 
finds there the walls decked with shields, the 
benches strewn with mail-coats, and the mead 
standing ready brewed for the hero (CPB i. 182). 
Nothing is said of the gloom of Hel here, or in 
the story of Hermddhr’s visit there to rescue 
Balder, where he crosses a river over a golden 
bridge (Gylf, § 49). Again, since men die from Hel 
to Niflhel, it is obvious that the former is a better 
place than the latter. Niflhel is the Hel which is 
surrounded by fog and gloom ; Hel itself therefore 
cannot be so surrounded. In Skirnirs-mdl, Gerda 
is told that she will suffer misery within the 
Na-gates (corpse-gates), and will sit on Are’s perch 
looking longingly Hel-wards (CPB i. 114)— a pass- 
age suggestive of Hel as a place of bliss. In Sana- 
torixJc tlie poet desiTihes iris dead son as having 


entered ‘ the path of Bliss ’ and gone to ‘ the City 
of the Bees-ship’ (GPH i. 278-9), or to ‘ the world of 
the gods ’ (God-heim). The references are obscure, 
but may point to the usual abode of the dead or Hel. 

An examination of the passages referring to the 
Ash Yggdrasil and its roots is significant. In 
GHmnis~ 7 ndl it is said that under one root dwells 
Hel, under a second the Frost-giants, under a third 
‘mennzkir menu’ (mortal men, CPBi, 73). But 
in Gylfaginning, § 15, one root is with the Asa, 
and there is Urd’s fountain ; one is over where 
Ginunnga-gap was, and there is Mimir’s spring; 
the third is over Nifiheim, and under it is the 
fountain Hvergelmir. By an obvious misunder- 
standing, one root is placed with the Asa, i.e, in 
Heaven (cf. Simrock, 36). But, as all the roots are 
in the under world, this root may correspond to 
that which Grimnis, places in Hel, and here in con- 
sequence is Urd’s fountain, guarded by the Norni, 
who sprinkle the tree with its holy water (Gylf, § 16 ; 
cf. Voluspa, CPB i. 195), so that it may not wither 
or rot. Urd is possibly the equivalent of the god- 
dess Hel (Rydberg, 308 ; Simrock, 340). The third 
root is in Niflheim, the place of punishment ; the 
second, in Ginunnga-gap, must be midway between 
the others. Beneath it is Mimir’s spring of mead, 
giving inspiration, wisdom, and poetry. Mimir 
drinks it every day; from it Odin obtained 
wisdom ; and with it the root is watered (Gylf § 15, 
CPB ii. 623). Here, too, must he placed Mimir’s 
or Hoddmimer’s Grove, where two human beings, 
Llf and Llfthrasir, are hidden away during the 
Monster-winter which precedes Ragnarok. They 
are fed on the dews which drip from Yggdrasil, 
produced from its being watered by Urd’s fountain. 
They alone survive the final catastrophe, and from 
them a new generation will spring to re-people the 
renewed earth (Vafthr,, CPB i. 67 ; Gylf § 53). 
Hence these, rather than men on the surface of the 
earth, may be the * mennzkir menu ’ dwelling under 
a root of the tree. Llf and Llfthrasir, progenitors 
of the new race which is to people the new earth, 

‘ green and fair, whose fields increase with sowing,’ 
vdiile * all sorrows shall he healed,’ must he pui*e 
and sinless. But that forest-clad earth rising out of 
the deep may simply he Mimir’s grove, the hidden 
and sinless paradise hitherto in the under world. 

Hel may thus mean the whole under world, 
exclusive of Niflhel, and in this sense it appears 
by no means as a place of gloom. This is already 
suggested by the passages cited from the poems ; 
but when we add to this the facts that in the 
under world are Mimir’s fountain of immortal mead, 
his grove of sinless beings, afterA\ards to be the 
glorious renewed earth, Urd’s fountain beneath 
the ever-green branches of the ash, its waters ‘ so 
holy that everything which comes into this spring 
becomes as white as the skin which lieth within and 
cleaveth to the egg-shell ’ (Gylf 16), and that the 
hall of Hel is decked for Raider’s coming and 
furnished with mead, the suggestion becomes well- 
nigh a certainty. 

To Urd’s well the gods ride over Bifrost bridge 
to a daily judgment (Gylf, § 15; cf. Grimnis., 
CPB i. 73), According to Gylf, they ride upwards 
from Asgard to Heaven ; but as Asgard is in 
Heaven, and, as we have seen, Urd’s well is 
situated in the under world, they must ride down- 
wards. This Thingstead is not that held in Asgard, 
and Rydberg (p, 330 ff.) has shown that the gods 
come down daily to judge the dead who arrive 
there daily, and appoint them their places in 
Valhalla, in Hel, or in Niflhel. From definite 
statements, we know what crimes were punished 
in the other world — oflences against the gods and 
against kinsmen, murder, adultery, perjury. Thus 
among those who did not pass to Valhalla— those 
dying a natural or straw death, practisers of the 
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eaceful arts of life, women and children, all who 
ad pleased the gods, all who had been true to the 
iclaims of kindred, ail who had kept themselves 
free from those gross sins—must have been awarded 
the bliss of the under world. All such could, ‘ with 
a good vdll and without fear, await death,' know- 
ing that their course of life would ‘ do them good 
when they are dead * (Sonatorrek, CPB i. 280 ; cl 
i. 42, 279, ii. 628 ; Gylf. [Loke] § 50, 52). To them 
were allotted the blissful regions of the under world 
— the ‘green realms of the gods' (Eakonar-mdl, 
CPB i. 264 ; cf. Rydberg, 319), with their hidden 
grove, their holy fountains, their ‘ paths of bliss.' 
rrobably, too, they were given a draught which 
made them forget sorrows and gave them strength, 
composed of the liquids of those fountains, and 
ilrunk from the horn whence Mimir quaffed the 
mead of his well {CPB i. 197 ; cf. the mead which 
awaits Balder, and the ‘ costly draughts ' which 
the dead Helgi drinks, i. 143). The mysteriously 
engraved horn from which Grimhild makes Gudrun 
drink and forget her wrongs, may be a late reminis- 
cence of this draught of oblivion. The draught 
was composed from Urd's strength, ice-cold sea 
water, and the liquor of the Son, and on the horn 
are engraved unreaped corn ears from ‘ the land of 
Hadding,' the under world {CPB i. 34). See, for 
this section, Rydberg, 218 ff. 

3, Valhalla. — Though Valhalla maybe ‘simply 
a Wicking faith, lasting some three generations at 
most,' and opposed to the strong famUy affection of 
the Northern heathen {CPB i. Introd. ci, 421), yet 
it is also noted in old Teutonic belief, in the i 
conception of dead warriors dwelling in Odin’s 
mountain. Valhalla was one of the dwellings of 
Asgard, the heaven of the gods, situated in Glads- 
heimr ‘where the gold-bright Valhalla towers' 
{GHmnis,, CPB i, 70). To it all brave warriors 
hoped to go, though later tradition suggests that 
warriors who had committed ‘ nithing ' actions or 
lived wickedly were excluded (Rydberg, 349). They 
were conducted thither by the Valkyries, who also 
waited upon them there. Valhalla was entirely a 
warrior's paradise ; its beatitude was not that of 
peace, but of war. There the dead warriors dwelt 
with Odin, who welcomed them, ordering the 
benches to be got ready, the goblets prepared, and 
the wine brought by the Valkyries {JEiriks-mdl, 
CPB i. 260). descriptions of Valhalla are found 
in GHmnis-mdl and in the Younger Edda. It is 
raftered with spears, it is decked with shields, its 
benches are strewn with coats of mail. A wolf 
hangs before the western door, an eagle hovers 
over it. The goat Heidrun bites at the branches of 
the tree Learad (perhaps Yggdrasil), and from her 
teats runs mead which nils a vat every d^, enough 
to satisfy all the warriors. The hart Eikthirnir 
bites at the branches, and from her horns fall drops 
which form the rivers on earth. So great was 
Valhalla that it possessed five hundred and forty 
doors. Every day the warriors, fully armed, issued 
from the gates to amuse themselves in combat with 
each other, returning to feast and drink heavenly 
mead from the cups presented to them by the 
Valkyries. They ate the flesh of the boar Sseh- 
rimni, which was sodden every day and became 
whole again at even. Beside Valhalla stood Vin- 
g61f , the Hall of Friends, the abode of the goddesses. 
Grimm (ii. 820) points out that Vingdlf is, in one 
poem, used synonymously with Valhalla, while it 
IS also the name given in the Younger Edda {Gylf, 
§ 3) to the place where the good and nght-minded 
shall dwell after death. With Odin is associated 
Freyja, whose dwelling is called Folk-vangr, and 
who chooses one half of the slain, Odin the other. 
Elsewhere, however, it is dead women who expect 
to join Freyja {Egils saga, ch. 78). With the god- 
dess Gefjon, who resembles Freyja, dwelt all who 


died virgins (Gylf. § 35 ; for Valhalla, cf. § 36, 
88 ff. ; Grimnis-mdl, Eiriks-mdl, and Hakonar-mdl. 
CPBi. 70 ff*., 260, 262). 

4. Elysium in folk-belief and saga.— The Glas- 
berg, or glass mountain, of Marchen and poetry, 
which in Slavonic belief represents an earlier con- 
ception of a mountain paradise, may be derived 
from Slavonic sources, or may be a misunderstand- 
ing of Gladsheim, but it may also be a purely 
Teutonic belief, since the Norse gUrhxminn, ‘ glass 
heaven,' is a paradise to which heroes ride (Grimm, 
ii. 820), and the mountain abode of the dead has 
already been met with. Beautiful subterranean 
meadows, reached through a well where Frau 
HoUe dwells, also occur in Marchen, and are 
associated mainly with elves and kindred beings. 
Popular belief describes souls of the dying flutter- 
ing^ as butterflies or birds in these meadows 
(Grimm, ii. 829). These are doubtless reminis- 
cences of the under world place of the dead, and 
with them may be compared the Eosengarten of 
mediaeval poetry, now churchyards, now a kind of 
aradise. A series of more elaborate tales, analyzed 
y Rydberg, are certainly reminiscent of earlier 
pagan belief, and preserve many of the aspects of 
the under world already met with. In these travel- 
lers set out to seek Cddinsakr or Jord: lifanda 
manmi, the Land of Living Men, situated in one 
tale in the east, but more usually in the north, and 
apparently underground. 

These tales in their present form belong to the 
period between the 12th and 14th cent., and are 
mainly found in Saxo and in the sagas. Gudmund 
is ruler of the Glittering Plains, situated in the 
north or Jotunheim ; he and his men are heathen, 
and of a vast age. After his death he was wor- 
shipped by bis people as a god. 6ddinsakr is 
situated in his land, and is ‘ so healthy that sick- 
ness and age depart, and no one ever dies there* 
{Hervararsaga, Rydberg, 210-11). 

(a) In the Flatey-book(14th cent.) HelgeThoreson is described 
as journeying to the north, where, lost in a forest, he met twelve 
maidens, one of them being Gudmund^s daughter, Ingehorg. 
With them he stayed three days, and on leaving was given chests 
of gold and silver. Next Yule night he was carried from his home 
by two men, re-appearing a year later with them. The Straders 
gave king Olaf two golden horns as a gift from Gudmund. I^ey 
were filled with wine and given to tiie strangers to drink, the 
wine having been previously blessed by a bishop. The heathen 
messengers cast the horns away, and disappeared with Helge 
amidst great confusion. One year later Helge re-appeared with 
his eyes plucked out. He had spent many days happily in 
Gudmund’s realm, but king Olaf’s prayers had made it impossible 
for Gudmund and Ingehorg to keep him. The latter plucked his 
eyes out, lest any mortal maiden should fall in love with him 
(Saxo Grammaticus, Danish History, London, 1894, Introd. 
Ixviii ; Rydberg, 210). 

(&) Saxo relates that king Gorm set out to seek a mysterious 
treasure land m the north ruled by king Geirrdd in the under 
world. After passing through many dangers, they were met by 
Geirrdd’s brother Gudmund, who led them along a river till they 
reached a golden bridge. This he warned them not to cross, as 
the region beyond was not open to mortals. Continuing up the 
nver, they reached Gudmund’s hall, where, warned by their 
pilot Thorkill, they refused to touch food or drmk lest their 
memory should be lost, and they should have to remain with 
Gudmund’s people for ever. Gorm also refused Gudmund's 
daughter in marriage. But four of his men fell victims to the 
charms of the women of this land, and became imbeciles, Gorm 
also refused the delicious fruits of Gudmund’s garden. The 
party were now conducted across the river, and reached Geirrod’s 
realm, a foul and evil place, full of miserable folk, some of them 
punished by Thor. Finally, they reached a place where they saw 
cisterns of mead, a vast decorated horn, and other treasures. 
Some of the party seized these treasures, which changed to 
swords and serpents and slew them. In another place, other 
treasures, including a rich mantle, were seen. Thorkill himself 
seized the mantle, when the place rang with shrieks, and the 
party was attacked by its inhabitants. Only twenty of them re- 
turned to the river and to Gudmund, who vainly tempted them 
to remain with him. They finally returned home in safety (Saxo, 
344 ff. ; Rydberg, 212). 

(c) Saxo has also preserved the story of king Hadding, One 
winter’s day he saw a woman rise out of the ground, with fresh 
herbs in her lap, Hadding desired to know where such plants 
could grow in winter. Wrapping him in her mantle, she drew 
him underground, through a region of fog and darkness, till they 
reached a river where spears and weapons were tossed about. 
On one side of it they met some noble beings, clad in rich robea. 
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Passing them, they reached a sunny region (the Glittering 
Plains), whence the woman had obtained the flowers. On the 
other side of the river, which was crossed by a bridge, were seen 
the souls of dead warriors plajnng at battle. Finally, they came 
to a mysterious place, surrounded by an impassable wall. This 
was the land of life. The woman wrung the neck of a bird and 
threw it over the wall, when it was at once restored to life (Saxo, 
87 ; "Rydberg, 216). 

(d) A saga m Flatey-book tells of king Erik, who with a large 
company set out to seek Odiinsakr in the far east. They finally 
reached a river, with a bridge guarded by a dragon. Erik and 
one of his men rushed at the dragon, and were swallowed by it. 
But they found themselves in a beautiful flowery plain, with 
rivers of honey, and full of sunlight. They travelled through, 
finding no inhabitants, and reached a tower suspended in the 
air, with a ladder leading up to it. They entered the tower, and 
found in it a room carpeted with velvet, a table with rich food in 
gold and silver dishes, and two beds. Convinced that they had 
reached Oddmsakr, they ate and drank and slept. During his 
sleep Erik was visited by his guardian angel, who told him this 
was 6d£linsakr, or Jord lifanda manna. This region lay near the 
Christian paradise which was so glorious that, compared with 
it, 6ddmsakr seemed a desert. Here they were permitted to 
remain six days, and then they returned home. 

Late as these stories are, they are yet so near to 
the pagan age of the north that, in spite of possible 
classical literary and Christian infinences. they 
preserve much of the earlier eschatology. Oddin- 
sakr is clearly differentiated from the Christian 
paradise, while Gudmund and his people are pagan. 
The river with its golden bridge has already fcen 
met with in the pagan descriptions of the under 
world, and in these tales its further side seems to 
be tenanted by the souls of the dead, while in the 
Hadding story the dead warriors fighting suggest 
a reminiscence of Valhalla. The evil region in the 
story of Gorm may reflect the tortures of Niflhel, 
while the place with its cisterns of mead, the richly 
decorated horn, and the treasures, are reminiscent of 
the Eddaic descriptions of the blissful under world. 
Rydberg (228 ff.) also identifies Gudmund with 
Mimir, and shows reasons for believing that (Jddin- 
sakr, within the Glittering Plains, the mysterious 
walled place in the Hadding story, and the tower 
in the Erik saga with its two beds, are the equiva- 
lents of Mimir’s grove, where Lif and Llfthasir, 
progenitors of the new race of men, are preserved. 
To them would appropriately belong the title 
‘ living men,’ and to their hidden grove that of Jord" 
lifanda manna. ‘ In Gudmund’s domain there is 
a splendid grove, an enclosed place, from which 
weaknesses, age, and death are banished — a Para- 
dise of the peculiar kind that is not intended for 
the souls of the dead, but for certain Ufandi menn, 
yet is inaccessible to people in general. In the 
myth concerning Mimir we also find such a grove’ 
(Rydberg, 231). Thus, while this Elysian land of 
Gudmund’s, with its deathless (3dd.insakr, is one 
of beauty and joy, to which daring mortals may 
penetrate and receive a welcome, it is closely con- 
nected with the realms of the dead— Hel, Valhalla, 
and N ifihel , —unlike the Celtic Elysium. Unlike the 
latter, too, it is not a land of the gods, but of a 
giant race, and is associated with Jbtunheim ; it is 
not an island Elysium, but a northern and sub- 
terranean one (cf. Nutt and Meyer, Voyage of 
Bran, 1895, i. 308 ; Blest, Abode of the [Celtic]). 
The idea that the food of this region is dangerous 
to mortals corresponds with the universal belief 
that to eat the food of the dead or of fairies is 
dangerous. 

5. The divine Elysium, — In the Golden Age of 
the gods, before they lost their happy state through 
the Titan maids from Jdtunheim, they dwelt in 
Idavdllr, where they raised high places and 
temples, setting forges, fashioning treasures, shap- 
ing tongs, and making tools. * They played at 
tables in the court and were happy, they lacked 
not gold ’ ( Vohcspa, CPB i. 194). But after the 
restoration rhey dwell in Idavollr once more, 
and it is said to be ‘where Asgard was before’ 
[Voluspa, ih. i. 201 ; Gylf § 53), 

See also State of the Dead (Teutonic). 
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BLINDNESS. — i. Definitions. — ‘ Blindness ’ 
signifies inability to see, or absence of the sens© of 
sight; hence, figuratively, want of discernment, 
or defective intellectual, moral, or spiritual sight. 

‘ Word-blindness ’ is an acquired condition in which 
a person loses the power of reading written or 
printed words, although he can see objects ; thus 
the letters on a printed page can be seen but are 
not recognized. ‘ Mind- mindness ’ is an acquired 
condition in which objects can be seen, but fail to 
be recognized by the sense of sight. ^ Half-blind- 
ness ’ is a condition in which there is loss of one- 
half of the field of vision of one eye, or more com- 
monly of both eyes. 

2, Causes of blindness.— Blindness may be due 
to lesions of the eye, of the conducting^ path from 
the retina to the brain, or of the brain itself. 

(1) The eyes. — Blindness may result from a loss 
of transparency of the cornea (nebula, leucoma), 
of the lens (cataract), of the vitreous humour; 
from effusion of blood or pus into the anterior or 
posterior chambers ; from occlusion of the pupil ; 
from various affections of the choroid and retina ; 
from changes following increased intra - ocular 
tension (glaucoma). Destructive inflammation of 
one eye, such as often follows injury, is apt to be 
followed by a similar inflammation of the other 
eye (sympathetic inflammation). Ophthalmia neo- 
natorum, an infectious inflammation contracted 
during birth, is the chief cause of blindness in 
early childhood. 

(2) The conducting Inflammation of the 

optic nerve (optic neuritis) is an important cause 
of blindness, it commonly ends in atrophy (white 
atrophy) of the optic disc or beginning of the nerve 
within the eye. Grey atrophy of the disc, also 
a cause of blindness, is a primary degenerative 
condition, not resulting from inflammation. 

The optic nerves pass back from the eyes and meet at the 
optic chiasma, at the base of the brain, where a re-arrangement 
of their fibres takes place in such a way that the fibres from the 
outer half of each retina pass into the optic tract of the same 
side, while the fibres from the inner half of each retina pass 
into the optic tract of the opposite side. The result of this is 
that, while a lesion destroying the continuity of one optic nerve 
causes total blindness of the corresponding eye, a lesion of one 
optic tract results in blindness of the corresponding half of each 
retina. Thus destruction of the right optic tract causes blind- 
ness of the outer (right) half of the right retina, and of the 
inner (right) half of the left retina. Blindness of the right half 
of each retina results in blindness of the left half of the field of 
vision, and this condition is called left-sided half-blindness or 
hemianopsia. 

(3) The The fibres of the optic tract pass 

into the occipital lobe of the brain, and destruction 
of the visual centre in either occipital lobe produces 
hemianopsia just as in the case of the optic tract. 
Destruction of both visual centres would cause 
double hemianopsia, that is to say, complete blind- 
ness. Lesions of the left occipital lobe, but not of 
the right, may also he attended, according to their 
extent, by ‘ word-blindness,’ or * mind-hliudness ’ — 
conditions which have already been defined. This 
difference between the effect of lesions of the left 
and of the right side of the brain is simply an 
example of the general fact that all the speech 
functions (speaking, reading, writing) have their 
special centres in the left side of the brain only. 
Apart from affections of the special centres for 
vision, gross lesions in any part of the brain may 
cause blindness by setting up optic neuritis, 

3. Statistics of blindness. — The proportion of 
blind among the general population is much greater 
in tropical than in temperate regions. In temper- 
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ate regions generally the proportion is about in 
1000. In civilized countries the proportion of blind 
shows a steady decrease in recent years. Thus in 
the United Kingdom in 1851, 1 person was blind 
in every 979. The proportion has now fallen to 
I in 1285. Owing to occupation there are more 
males than females afflicted with blindness. 

The following statistics are taken from the 
census tables of 1901, and refer to England and 
Wales : „ , 


Persons . 

Blind . 

(1891) . . 

Blind from childhood 
„ (1801) . 
Blind, Deaf and Dumb 
Blind and Dumb , 
Blind and Deaf 


82,607,843 

25,317 

23,467 

4,621 

4,005 

68 

23 


Males. 

15,728,613 

13,136 

12,281 

2,468 

2,194 

36 

14 

144 


Females- 

16,779,230 

12,181 

11,186 

2,153 

1,811 

22 

9 

246 


means of small marks upon the cards which they 
were able to distinguish, but which escaped the 
eye and touch of those who saw. The sensibility 
of the fingers is greatly improved by practice, and 
blind people often take special care to keep the 
epidermis of the finger tips soft in order that their 
delicate susceptibility may be preserved. The lips 
and tip of the tongue, naturally more sensitive 
than the fingers, are often made use of by blind 
persons in cases where the fingers are unable to 
perceive sufficiently clearly. The skin of the face 
often becomes very sensitive to the proximity of 
solid bodies, and the tympanic membranes are 
credited with the power of rendering perceptible 
vibrations of the atmosphere too slight to be recog- 
nized as sound. 


4. Psychology of the blind.—In comparing the 
blind with normal individuals, it must be remem- 
bered that the great majority of the blind lost w 
their sight in adult life. In such persons we are g 
not likely to find any special mental pecyiliarities, 
beyond their personal reactions to their misfortune, -w 
It is quite difierent when sight is lost in early ci 
childhood. The whole course of mental develop- ^ 
ment must be profoundly modified in cases where a 
the acquisition of knowledge, the training of the n 
intellect, and the formation of tastes and habits ° 
must proceed without the faculty of vision playing 
any part in the process. ... v ^ 

Perhaps one of the earliest peculiarities to be t 
noticed in blind children is a tendency to bodily c 
inaction. The blind child is often content to sit g 
quite still for considerable periods of time, at an i 
age when a normal child would not be still for an g 
instant. The games of blind children are often ] 
lacking in animation. Of course there are many i 
individual exceptions to this statement, but a < 
tendency to inaction is general, and seems to be i 
most marked in those whose blindness is total, so 1 
that the sense even of light is lacking. This . 
sluggishness of body is usually ascribed to the 
absence of the stimmating effect of light. There 
is no doubt that light is a very powerful stimulus 
to the nervous system, and children who spend 
much time in imperfectly-lighted rooms are usually 
languid and feeble. .Amother factor in the case, 
however, may he the natural tendency of the 
guardians of a blind child to restrict its move- 
ments and anticipate its wants in case of its 
meeting with some injury if left to itself. 

This tendency to muscular repose doubtless reacts 
upon the mental state. As an anonymous writer 
on this subject expresses it, the blind, as a class, 
are ‘seldom characterized by that rapidity and 
intensity of mental action, that keenness of pene- 
tration, which pierces at once to the ve^ heart of 
a matter, — that vivida vis animi which^ is the 
characteristic of the highest genius. Their intel- 
lects are in general cautious, calm, deliberative, 
slow, distinguished rather by soundness than by 
brilliancy. . . . The fact that their attachments 
are generally of a calm and equable kind, formed 
on judgment and “ right reason ” rather than upon 
those inexplicable attractions which so often bind 
others together ; the infrequency with which they 
seem to give way to strong impulses of affection, 
and a certain want of geniality and expansiveness 
which has often been noted in them,-— may also, 
no doubt, in fact be attributed to the same 
cause ^ (National BevieWf 1860, p. 92). 

The blind depend upon the sense of touch to so 
large an extent for their knowledge of the outer 
world, that tactile sensibility becomes developed 
by constant practice to a very high degree of 
acuteness, and many astonishing things are related 
of the discriminative ability of some blind folks. 
Blind people have been able to play cards by 


Mr. W. Hanks Levy, a blind writer, ^ves an interesting 
account of his own power of recognizing neighbouring objects. 

‘ Whether within a house or in the open air,’ he says, ‘ whether 
walking or standing still, I can tell, although quite blind, 
whether I am opposite an object, and can perceive whether it 
be tall or short, slender or bulky. 1 can also detect whether it 
be a solitary object or a continuous fence ; whether it be a close 
fence or composed of open rails ; and often whether it be a 
wooden fence, a brick or stone wall, or a quick-set hedge. I 
cannot usually perceive objects if much lower than my shoulder, 
but sometimes very low objects can be detected. . . . The only 
part of my body possessing this power is my face ; this 1 have 
ascertained by smtahle experiments. Stopping my ears does 
not interfere with it, but covering my face^ with a thick veil 
destroys it altogether ’ (Blindness and the Blinds London, 1872). 


Some writers on the blind make the curious 
assertion that they have no sense of space, that 
they live only in time, that their little world is 
circumscribed by the narrow circle which they can 
span with their own arms. This assertion, how- 
ever, seems to be altogether preposterous, and is 
sufficiently refuted by the facts quoted above from 
Mr. Levy. The delight blind people often take in 
travelling, especially with a companion who can 
describe the scenery passed by, is also opposed to the 
idea. Blind men may even enjoy mountaineering, 
and a blind man who had been to the top of Mont 
Blanc wrote to the papers recently stating that 
no one could have enjoyed the view more than he 
had done. There is no doubt, of comse, that a 
blind man’s conception of space must differ ^eatly 
from our own, hut a conception of space derived 
from touch, from movement, and from sound, he 
certainly has. ^ 4. 

Sounds, also, cannot fail to play an important 
part in giving to the blind a sense of the beyond ; 
and where we think of an object getting smaller 
as it recedes in the distance, a blind man would 
think of the modification produced by distance m 
the sound. When a blind man is out walking, 
the variations and mutations of familiar sounds 
constitute a source of interest and pleasure. The 
distance of objects can often^ he gauged with 
wonderful accuracy, and a case is quoted of a blind 
gentleman who could practise archery* with con- 
siderable expertness, his aim being directed by a 
bell placed behind the target. 

Conversation is naturally* a soiree of great 
pleasure to the blind, and, indeed, it means even 
more to them than to us, because they rely upon 
their auditory impressions to furnish^ that com- 
mentary upon the speaker’s words which we find 
in the play of expression. It is a curious trait m 
the blind that they seem to take a special pleasure 
in descriptions of the visual appearance of things. 
In their conversation they make much use of visual 
I imagery, and always speak of going to see places 
and things. No doubt the impressions from which 
» they are necessarily for ever shut out have for 
• that very reason a special attraction* A 
L Imown teacher of the blind tells the -wnter that 
[ there is no subject in which his pupils manifest 
L greater interest than the study of optics. 

The general characteristic of the mind of the 
r blind is rather curiously described as synthetical 
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^ some writers, and as analytical bj; others. 
W. James, e.g., writes {Princ. of Psych, li. 203) : 

‘ The blind man’s construction of real space differs from that 
of the seeing man most obviously in the larger part which 
syrifaiftesis plays in it, and the relative subordination of analysis. 
The seeing baby’s ej^es take in the whole room at once, and 
discriminative attention must arise in him before single objects 
are visually discerned. The blmd child, on the contrary, must 
form his mental image of the room by the addition, piece to 
piece, of parts which he learns to know successively.’ 

On the other hand, M. Dufau speaks of the mind of the blind 
as characteristically analytical, if we compare the manner in 
which the seeing and the blind acquire a knowledge of some 
Abject, for example, a plant, we find that the former ‘ casts a 
lance upon it, envelops it with a look, and his task is done ; he 
as a general idea of it with which he generally contents him- 
self, because it is sufficient to enable him to recognize and to 
name the object. The blind man, on the contrary, is obliged 
to examine, to touch with the utmost care, the stalk, the 
branches, the leaves ; to acquire, in short, a complete and 
detailed idea of the plant, without which it would be impossible 
for him to distinguish it from others. Thus it is that necessity 
makes analysis a habit to him, which retards his acquisition of 
knowledge, but at the same time renders it more positive and 
more certain ’ (Dufau, Des Avmgles, 1850, p, 43). 

Although these two descriptions at first appear 
somewhat opposed to each other, it is obvious 
enough on consideration that both are true so far as 
they go. In building np his conception of the world 
about him, the blind man must analyze, and, having 
analyzed, he must put together. Tne two processes 
axe carried out by him much more carefully and 
systematically than by the seeing, and the results 
are carefully pondered. It is doubtless owing to | 
this natural tendency to analysis and re-construc- 
tion that the blind owe their wonderful power of 
observation, and to the same tendency we may 
trace the fact that science seems to attract the edu- 
cated blind much more strongly than imaginative 
literature or poetry. 

Cases of blind persons recovering their sight in 
adult life are not numerous, and such as are known 
have naturally attracted a good deal of interest. 
This interest has to a great extent centred around 
what is known as Molyneux’ problem. This was 
as follows : 

* Suppose a man born blind, and now adult, and taught by 
his touch to distinguish between a cube and a sphere, . . . so as 
to tell, when he felt one and the other, which is the cube, which 
the sphere. Suppose then the cube and sphere placed on a table, 
and the blind man be made to see ; query, whether by his sight, 
before he touched them, he could distinguish and tell which 
is the globe, which the cube?’ (see Locke, msay, n. ix. 8). 

To this query Molyneux himself answered in the negative, and 
Locke agreed with him. A contrary opinion was expressed by 
Dr. Franz and Sir W. Hamilton, and the former had an oppor- 
tunity not long afterwards of testing the soundness of his views. 
His patient when operated on was seventeen years of age, and 
he was familiar with geometrical figures. When some of the 
early confusion foUowmg the operation had passed off, he was 
shown a vertical and a horizontal line, and these he was able to 
name correctly ; but on being asked to pomt out which was the 
horizontal line, he indicated the wrong one, afterwards correct- 
ing himself. This error evidently means that no association 
had yet been found between the senses of sight and touch. He 
was next shown an outline of a square, 6 inches in diameter, 
within which was a circle, and within this a triangle. He was 
asked to describe these figures, and after careful examination, 
he succeeded in doing so correctly. 

A recent case of the same kind has been described by Dr. 
A._ Maitland Ramsay of Glasgow. This was a young man of 
thirty, totally blind from birtn, but able to distinguish day from 
night. For some days after the operation of removal of the 
lenses the patient appeared quite dazed, and could not realize 
that he was seeing. The size of everything in the ward seemed 
very much exaggerated, and on that account he had great 
(ufficulty in interpreting what he saw. When asked to dis- 
tinguish between a ball and a brick, he looked at them atten- 
tively for a considerable time, his hands meanwhile moving 
nervously, as if he were trjdng to translate what he saw, by 
comparing it with an imaginary tactile impression, and then he 
named both correctly. He explained that he was so much in 
the habit of handh’^g that he had come to have a 

‘notion 111 ’■’.IS :u na ’ r» irai(i"''g .iie form of things. 

S. The education and care of the blind.— The 
J ewish. code contains special beneficent enactments 
regarding blind persons ; such as, ‘ Thou shalt not 
. . . put a stumblingblock before the blind, but thou 
shalt fear thy God ’ (Lv 19^^). The idea, however, 
of making the care of the blind a public charge is 
q^uite modem, although as long ago as 1265 one 


institution for the blind was founded, the Hospice 
des Quinze Yingts, wherein St. Louis IX. provided 
for the needs of three hundred knights who had 
lost their eyesight in the Crusades. 

The first idea of educating the blind hy means of 
the sense of touch appears to have originated with 
Valentein Hauy, a native of Picardy, about the 
year 1783. Haiiy's first pupil wa^ a blind beggar, 
whom he paid to receive instruction. The prac- 
ticability of teaching the blind to read from raised 
characters having been proved, public interest was 
aroused, and Haiiy was able in 1785 to found the 
first ‘ School for the Young Blind.’ Haiiy after- 
wards visited St. Petersburg, at the invitation of 
the Government, to superintend the establishment 
in that city of a similar institution. The Liverpool 
School for the Blind was founded in 1791, and was 
followed two years later by the Edinburgh Blind 
Asylum, which became one of the most successful 
schools of the kind in the world. The success of 
these schools has led to the multiplication of such 
institutions all over the civilized world. The in- 
struction given in most of them is of a mixed 
character, the pupils being taught to read from 
raised characters, and receiving lessons in the usual 
school subjects, while their future is kept in view, 
and instruction is provided in difierent trades, 
whereby they may maintain themselves in after 
life, A few schools provide an education of a more 
special kind, such as the Normal College and 
Academy for Music. 

The method of teaching the blind to read has 
had an interesting evolution. Haiiy originally 
made use of the script form of the Roman letter. 
Subsequently quite a number of forms of embossed 
type were introduced. The first of these was 
brought forward by James Gall, of Edinburgh, in 
1827. He made use of the Roman letter, but for 
ease of recognition, all the curves were changed to 
angles. In this type there was published in 1834 
the Gospel of St. John. The first Gospel was 

g rinted m raised type for the blind. Other medi- 
cations of the Roman letter were introduced by 
Howe, Alston, and Fry. Various stenographic and 
phonetic systems were also brought forward, but 
were discarded on the ground that they did not 
teach correct spelling. 

To get over the difficulty sometimes experienced 
in passing from one line to the next, Frere intro- 
duced his ingenious return line. The finger travels 
along one line from left to right and is then guided 
by an embossed curve to the line below, which is 
read from right to left. On this lower line the 
characters are printed in the reverse way, in order 
that the finger, moving in the reverse direction, 
may meet them in the same order as when reading 
from left to right. 

Moon’s type, which became very popular, is a 
modification of the Roman character, but arbitrary 
signs are also made use of. Frere’s return line is 
adopted, but the characters are not reversed in the 
return lines. Moon’s type is still made use of to 
some extent, and the Gospel which blind men may 
he seen reading in the streets is commonly printed 
in it. It has, however, two great drawbacks. 
Books printed in this type are very expensive; 
and they are very bulky. A single Gospel, for 
example, fills a large volume. 

This multiplicity of types was naturally attended 
by many inconveniences. A blind man who learned 
to read one type could not read books published in 
another, and a book printed in any of the embossed 
types could obtain a circulation only among the 
blind who were acquainted with that type. Ac- 
cordingly, a number of gentlemen founded The 
British and Foreign Blind Association, and set 
themselves to find and bring into general use the 
type best adapted to the needs of the blind. This 
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fchey found in none of the varieties to which we 
have referred. Their researches resulted in the 
introduction into England in 1868 of a type 
which had been invented by a blind Frenchman 
forty years before. This type, which is now in 
general use, is called the Braille, after Louis Braille, 
its inventor. The advantages claimed for it are ; 
that the letters are easily recognized ; that they can 
be written by the blind themselves in such a way 
as to be legible to themselves or other people who 
know the characters ; that books can be printed in 
much smaller bulk and at a much smaller cost than 
in the case of other types for the blind. 

The principle of the Braille system is very simple. 
The letters are formed of raised dots of which the 
maximum number is six, arranged in three pairs 

placed one above another — • Any of these dots 

may be omitted, the letters of the alphabet, punc- 
tuation marks, and a number of other signs Wng 
formed by one, two, three or more of the dots 
variously arranged, as may be seen in the alphabet 
printed below. It will be noticed that neitlier of 


Mr. J. W, M‘Laren, of Edinburgh, recently invented a 
method whereby the printing of books in Braille type is 
greatly simplified, and the cost vastly reduced. The Braille 
Printing and Publishing Co., St. Giles Street, Edinburgh, was 
founded to print books by this new method, and for some tune 
a magazine for the blind, the Braille Weekly, was published 
every Saturday at the price of one penny. Dr. John Brown’s 
famous story, Rah and his Fn-ends, printed by the new method 
was issued at the price of sixpence. The story occupies fifty-two 
quarto pages. As books of this class naturally depend upon 
a very limited public for circulation, it would be a good thing 
if some central publishing ^company could not only stock afi 
the books printed by this method, but control the class of books 
to be published, and prevent overlappmg and the same book 
being printed by different people. 

Writing in Braille characters is carried out by 
means of^ a writing frame. The paper is covered 
with a piece of brass containing a double row of 
oblong perforations. By means of a stylus, each 
letter is impressed upon the paper through one of 
the peiforations. To read the writing the paper 
must be reversed, when the depressions produced 
by the stylus will be felt by the finger as raised 
dots. 

When the blind wish to write so as to be read 
by the seeing, they may use a pencil and a guiding 
frame. Some blind persons who lost their sight in 


The Braille Alphabet and some Contractions, 


(The large dots represent the raised points of the Braille letters). 
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the two dots constituting the lowest pair is present 
in any of the characters of the upper line ; each of 
the cnaracters of the second line resembles the 
character immediately above it, plus one of the 
lowest dots ,* while the characters of the third Hne 
differ from those above only in the presence of 
both dots of the lowest pair. This arrangement 
obviously greatly reduces the difficulty of learning 
the symbols. 

The Braille characters have also been adopted 
for the printing of music, so that a blind musician 
can learn a new piece of music by following the 
score with one hand while he plays the keys with 
the other. 

A large number of standard works have now 
been published in the Braille type, and are sold at 
a moderate price. At the Edinburgh School for 
the Blind, a monthly magazine, Eora Jucunda, 
has been published since 1893. It was started and 
edited by Mr. W. H. Illingworth, a former head- 
master of the school. Each number contains sixty 
large pages of interesting and amusing matter, and 
a piece of music ; and the price is one shilling. 
The British and Foreign Blind Association also 
publishes magazines in Biaille. 


adult life have become very expert at this kind of 
writing, hut for those who have been blind from 
cliildhood there is no doubt that the best plan is to 
use a typewriter. Here the expense may be an 
objection, but this has been got over by Mr. Illing- 
worth, who recommends for the purpose a cheap 
form of typewiter which costs only a few shillings. 
In this instrument the rubber type projects from 
the under surface of a revolving disc, and, by placing 
on the upper surface above each letter the corre- 
sponding character in Braille, the blind pupil can 
easily find the letter he needs, bring it into place, 
and print it on the paper. It will be noticed that, 
by using a typewriter, the blind scribe actually 
writes in a character with which he may not be 
acquainted, and is thus saved the trouble of learn- 
ing two totally distinct alphabets. It is curious to 
recall the fact that the Braille type was violently 
opposed on the ground that the letters were entirely 
arbitrary symbols, as if the characters of the Koman 
or Greelc alphabets w^ere anything else. Obviously, 
it is no more confusing for the blind to call a couple 
of dots the letter b than it is for the French to cail 
a cabbage a chou. 

Arithmetic is taught to the blind by means of a 
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tablet containing rows of octagonal boles. A peg 
can be placed in any of these boles, in eight possible 
positions representing the mimbers 1 to 8 ; to obtain 
9 and 0, the peg is inverted and placed in positions 
1 and 2. The two ends of the peg, of course, differ 
so as to be readily recognizable by touch. 

A somewhat similar device is made use of for 
teaching algebra. Kaised maps are used for geo- 
graphy, and models and natural objects are freely 
used JOT class purposes. 

6. The care of youn^ blind children. — When 
sight is lost in early childhood, a good deal can be 
done by judicious foresight to assist the teacher, 
when the child is old enough to go to school. 
Teachers of the blind complain that, when children 
come to them, they do not know how to use their 
hands; that they are lacking in confidence, and 
can do nothing for themselves ; that their muscles 
are soft and weak ; and that, in short, a great deal 
of time has to be given to exercises and gymnastics 
intended to train the muscles and the sense of 
touch before education, in the school sense, can he 
started. These faults depend very largely on the 
fact that the child^s relatives, not unnaturally, 
have done everything for him, Th^ have dressed 
him, washed him, and fed him. They have led 
him from place to place. They have perhaps 
never thought of giving him toys to play with. 
They have prevented him from going about by 
himself, for fear of accidents. In some cases they 
have even kept the child in bed for years, or taken 
him about only in a perambulator, in case he might 
hurt himself. Such treatment, although kindly 
meant, is really cruel to the child. The proper 
course of procedure is quite the opposite. The 
proper method of dealing with a young child who ! 
is^ blind may he expressed in a sentence : Treat \ 
him exactly (xs if he could see. The child should i 
have toys to play with as soon as he can grasp, i 
When he can creep about, he should be allowed to 
do so. He should he expected and encouraged to 
walk as soon as other infants. As soon as he can 
move about, he should be allowed to explore the 
room for himself, and discover the properties of 
the furniture it contains. While care should, of 
course, he taken to prevent any serious accidents 
(dangerous places such as stairs or fires being 
guarded), obstacles should not be taken out of the 
child’s way, nor should he he warned if he is going 
to walk against something. No doubt, it is very 
difficult for any kindly person to see a blind child 
in ^ the act of walking against a chair, without 
quicldy stopping him or snatching the chair out 
of his way ; but if the child is ever to gain confi- 
dence, and to be able to walk about freely without 
fear of running into walls and lamp-posts, he must 
learn by hard experience in his nursery days. So, 
also, as the child gets older, he shoula he encour- 
aged to feed himself ; to undress, and later to dress 
himself ; to fold his clothes, and put them away ; 
to put his toys away when he has finished playing 
with them, and to fetch them for himself when he 
wants them. He should he taught to use his hands 
in every possible way. Many of the kindergarten 
occupations are useful for this purpose, and the 
sorting and threading of beads is valuable as afford- 
ing a training in sensitiveness to the finger tips. 
The handling of small heads is a useful preparation 
for the later study of Braille. 

7 . Advice to those likely to lose their sight. — 
When blindness occurs from disease in later years, 
the loss of sight is usually gradual, and, after it is 
known that ultimate blindness is inevitable, months, 
or even years, may elapse during which some sight 
remains. Persons so affected should be advised 
to set about training their other senses, and 
especially the sense of touch, without delay. The 
Braille alphabet can soon be learned, and, in prac- 


tising reading, the sight which remains will be of 
great assistance. Braille writing should also be 
systematically practised. Various everyday tasks, 
such as dressing and undressing, should be practised 
with the eyes closed. When any real difficulty 
presents itself, of course, the eyes may be opened 
for a moment, but, as far as possible, the sufferer 
should try to accustom himself by degrees to the 
life he will before long have to live, so that, when 
the day of total darlcness does come, it wili not 
find him wholly unprepared. 

LrrBRATTTRK. — John Kitto, The Lost Senses^ 1846; anon, 
art. ^ The Blind ’ in National Review, 1800 ; artt. on * Blindness," 
‘Vision,* ‘Aphasia,* etc., in RBr, Chambers’s Encyc., Quain's 
Medical Diet., Baldwin's Diet, of Psychology ; William James, 
Principles of Psychology, 2 vols., 1891 ; W. H. Illingworth, 
* Methods of Educating the Blind, 1784 to 1896,* Trans. Roy. Scot. 
Soc. of Art, 1895 ; W. B. Drummond, ‘ The Education of the 
Blind* in J^nci/c. Medica, 1899, also ‘The Care of Blind Children’ 
in Pediatries, 1899 ; Howe and Hall, Laura Bridgman, Dr. 
Eowe’s Famous Pt^i7,1904 ; Helen Keller, Story of my Life, 
1903 ; A. Maitland Ramsay, Three Cases of Blindness in which 
Sight was Recovered in Adult Life, 1903; T. K. Abbott, 
‘ Fresh Light on Molyneux* Problem : Dr, Ramsay’s Case,' 
Mind, Oct. 1904; Emile Javal, On becoming Blind: Advice for 
the Use of Persons losing their Sight [tr. by Carroll E. Edson, 

1905]. W. B. Drummond. 

BLISS.— See Blessedness and Blest (Abode). 

BLOOD. — • I. Physiological and Psycho- 
logical. —Blood consists of a fluid portion, known 
as plasma, and of corpuscles (wnite, red, and 
‘platelets’), the latter forming its nutritive element. 
‘ Average blood may he regarded as consisting of 
I plasma and J corpuscles’ (Huxley, Physiology, 
p. 105), The inner function of the blood has been 
compared by physiologists with the outer function of 
the air and food supply. ‘ It is absolutely essential 
to the life of eve^ part of the body that it should 
be in such relation with a current of blood that 
matters can pass freely from the blood to it, and 
from it to the blood, by transudation through the 
walls of the vessels in which the blood is contained ’ 
{ib. p. 116). Thus, the blood is literally the vehicle 
of life throughout the organism, and this function 
is discharged by means of its constant circulation 
from the left lower cavity of the heart through the 
arteries, and back through the veins to its right 
upper cavity. The nourishment of the blood itself 
is derived by absorption from the food which enters 
the intestines ; the venous blood is changed into 
arterial blood by absorption of oxygen through 
the lungs, this second or pulmonary circulation 
being maintamed from the right lower cavity of 
the heart to its left upper cavity. It is evident 
that the true function of the blood could not be 
understood until its circulation was demonstrated, 
as was done by Harvey in his Exercitatio, published 
in 1628 (Foster, History of Physiology, 1901, p. 42). 
Of this circulation the ancient world was ignorant, 
and consequently of the precise ministry of the 
blood to life. Aristotle (B.c. 384-322) * knew only 
of its direct passage from the heart to the ex- 
tremities, and of its movement to the brain and 
return. . . • The brain, being the coldest organ 
of the body, performed the function, Aristotle 
supposed, of reducing and regulating the tempera- 
ture of the blood’ (Hammond, Aristotle's Psy^ 
chology, p. 227 n.). Galen (A.D, 130-c. 210) taught 
that the liver converts food into crude blood, 
giving it the ‘natural spirits.’ In the heart, some 
of this blood is mixed with air drawn from the 
lungs, and by the innate heat of the heart is laden 
with ‘vital spirits’ (Foster, op. cit. p. 121). This 
was the accepted doctrine for thirteen centuries, 
until the da^vn of modem physiology. The pul- 
monary circulation was described by Servetus in 
1546, and, probably in dependence on him, by 
Eealdus Columbus in 1559 (ih. p. 301); whilst 
Csesalpinus, a little later, ‘recognized that the 
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flow of blood to the tissues took place by the 1 
arteries and by the arteries alone, and that the 1 
return of the blood from the tissues took place ^ 
by the veins and not by the arteries (id, p. 35). i 
Fabricius described the valves of the veins in 1574 i 
(ib. p. 36). But his pupil, William Harvey, was s 
Hhe first to demonstrate the circulation of the i 
blood. . . . The essential feature of Harvey’s new 1 
view was that the blood through the body was the ' 
same blood, coursing again and again through the i 
body, passing from arteries to veins in the tissues, : 
and from veins to arteries through the lungs, heart, 
sufiering changes in the substance and pores of 
the tissues, changes in the substance and pores of 
the lungs’ [ib, p. 47). Thus, the long-established 
doctrine of ‘spirits’ was discredited, and the 
study of physiology separated from that of pseudo^ 
psychology. 

But primitive man did not need to wait for 
Harvey in order to be taught the significance of 
blood in relation to life. However ignorant he 
might be of the precise relation, common observa- 
tion showed the dependence of life on the blood 
within the body of man or animal. Loss of blood 
meant loss of strength, and a man’s life seemed to 
- drain away with the blood from a mortal wound. 
Thus Homer can speak either of the soul (t/'vxt}, 
U, xiv. 518) or of the blood (al/Aa, xvii. 86) as passing 
away through the inflicted wound (cf. Hobinsohn, 
Psychol, der Naturvolker, p. 18; Gruppe, Griech. 
MythoL und Eeligionsgesch, p. 728) ; the identity is 
affirmed explicitly, , amongst the Hebrews, in the 

phrase ‘ the blood is the life’ (Dt 12^^, where ‘life’ 

IS literally ‘ soul’) ; and even a thinker like Empe- 
docles could regard blood as the seat of thought 
or perception (Rohde, Psyche^, 1898, ii. 176 ; Burnet, 
Early Greek Philosophy'^, 1908, p. 288). For us, 
however, to repeat ‘the blood is the life’ means 
something quite different from the early usage, 
and the difference is of fundamental importance 
for the subject before us. By such a phrase we 
should imply that blood is essential to the living 
activity of the organism, and that life is not 
possible without blood. But primitive thought 
meant to assert that the life is the blood, and vice 
versa : when the blood left the body, it carried the 
life with it. Thus, in the Qur’an, xcvi. 2, God is 
said to have created man from clotted blood; in 
Burma this is kept and eaten on special occasions 
(Elworthy, Evil Eye, 1895, p. 112). This is the ex- 
planation of the numerous customs that illustrate 
the perils and powers of blood for the ancient mind ; 
this is the key to many important institutions. 
To the modern mind, blood which has left its 
organism is no more than any other fluid, except 
for a certain amount of sentiment, which may be 
itself an inheritance from the past ; but for the 
ancient mind, blood, even when shed, was still 
perilous and potent, full of latent life, and capable 
of working on persons or things in contact with it. 
The illustration of these ideas belongs to the 
following sections; here it remains to show, by 
instances selected from a very large material, the 
nature of the idea of a blood-soul. The Arabs 
used the word for ‘soul,’ nafs, cognate with the 
Heb. nephesh, in the sense of blood. ‘When a 
man dies a natural death, his life departs through 
the nostrils . , . but when he is slain in battle 
“his life flows on the spear point”’ (Robertson 
Smith, Bel. Sem.^ p. 40 n.). Belief in the blood- 
soul explains their custom of not washing the 
slain, and of burying the Muslim ‘martyrs’ in 
their blood, according to Muhammad’s commands 
at Uhud (Wellhausen, Eeste arab, Reidentums^, 
p. 178, n, 3). Robinsohn quotes a remarkable 
story of an Arab newly-married man attacked, 
when with his wife, by an overpowering force. He 
thereupon killed her, smeared himself with her 


blood, and fought till he fell, by this means uniting 
her soul with his own (op, cit, p, 25), Similarly, 
we may read of the Australian initiation custom, 
after circumcision : ‘The boy was lifted up, and 
standing above the two Thungallum men, allowed 
some of the blood to drip down on to their backs, 
thus establishing a special friendly relationship 
between himself and them ’ (Spencer - Gillen‘s, 
p. 372 ; further examples collected by Frazer, 

1 , 356). Or we find that the Caribs ‘ sprinkle a 
male infant with its father’s blood to give him his 
father’s courage’ (H. Spencer, Sociology, i. 116), 
We even find that amongst the West African 
natives the skeletons of Ashanti kings are washed 
with the blood of human victims (Ellis, The Tshi- 
speaking Peoples, p. 168) — doubtless to impart soul- 
life to the dead. Another group of examples 
shows us the use of blood as a substitute for life 
(Tylor, ii. 402), and the wide-spread avoidance of 
blood as food is by some peoples explicitly traced 
to the identity of the soul ana the blood (examples 
collected in Frazer, op. e%t. i. 353). So natural, 
indeed, is it among primitive people for death to 
come by blood-shedding that ‘it is always held 
uncanny in Africa if a person dies without shed- 
ding blood’ (Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, 
p. 524) ; in other words, the blood is the normal 
and visible soul. What may be the precise relation 
of this blood-soul to other ideas of soul, such as its 
identification with breath or shadow, is probably 
left quite indeterminate in most cases. Skeat 
cites a curious Malay belief which connects the 
blood-soul with the shadow-soul through a small 
snail. ‘Among the grass in the shadow of a 
grazing animal these creatures are to be discovered, 
and if one of them is crashed, it will be found to 
be full of blood, which has been drawn in a mys- 
terious way from the veins of the animal through 
its shadow ’ (Malay Magic, p. 306). 

2, The perils of blood are a natural result of that 
idea of the blood-soul which has just been indicated 
— ‘ the almost universal belief that blood is a fluid 
in which inheres mysterious potency, no less 
dangerous when misused than efficacious when 
properly employed’ (Moore, EBi, art. ‘Sacrifice,’ 

§ 43). It is with the former aspect that we are 
first concerned, and its most obvious example is 
that tabu on blood as food \vith which the OT 
makes us familiar ; cf. 1 S where we see 

that the blood, which is too perilous and mysterious 
to be man’s food (Smend, AT. Bel.-gesch.^ p. 142), 
must be offered on the sacred stone to Jahweh 
before man can eat the flesh with impunity. The 
prohibition of blood as food meets us, as a definite 
law, in Dt 12^®- 15^ ; here it is^ not offered in 

sacrifice, but when animals are slain for ordinary 
food it is to be poured out on the ground ; for the 
same prohibition in the Priestly Code, cf. Gn 9^, 
Lv 3^7 7^®* ^ 17 passim, 19^®. Frazer cites examples 
of the same tabu from the customs of Esthonians, 
American Indians, Romans, Arabs, and Papuans 
(i. 353). Further, the perils of blood are well 
illustrated in the precautions taken by many 
peoples in killing men or animals. It is not the 
actual killing, but the literal shedding of blood 
which constitutes the danger, since blood actually 
shed means mysterious soul -power let loose. Con- 
I sequently, the actual shedding of blood in killing 
is to be avoided, if possible ; this is probably the 
. explanation of many curious methods of judicial 
I execution (Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, p. 525 ; 
L Frazer, i. 354 f. ; Jevons, Introd, Hist, Bel, p. 731) 
1 which in themselves might seem simply refinements 
of cruelty. To remind us that the peril is in the 
‘ actual blood shed, not in any moral element of 
guilt incurred, we find the same unmllingness to 
j shed blood in the case of animals amon^t the 
: Wanika and Damaras of Africa (Frazer, i. 357), 
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vnth the result that cattle are stoned to death or 
suffocated. Where blood is actually shed, various 
means are used to draw the charge of the shell, so 
to speak, before it can explode* One has been 
indicated above in the practice of putting the 
blood on a sacred stone or altar, and reference will 
he made to it again when the place of blood in 
sacrifice is considered (p. 719^). Another plan is 
to cover the blood with earth or dust; Doughty 
met with an example of this, interesting because 
the blood was the man’s own : ‘ Th^hir, cupped in 
the head, neck, and back, felt lightened ; he covered 
the blood with a little heap of dust, and one who 
came in asking, “What is this heap?” he answered, 
“Blood which I have buried”’ (Aralm Doserta, 
i. 492). Or the blood may be sucked, or else 
deposited in some special place ; both are illustrated 
by one of the Australian rites of sub-incision, in 
which the boy is made to suck the blood on the 
knife, whilst the blood from the wound falls on a 
piece of paper bark. ‘ The blood was taken in the 
paper bark to the boy’s mother, who buried it in 
the bank of a water pool so as once more to ensure 
the growth of the luies’ (Spencer-Gillen^ p. 368). 
In other circumstances, the blood that has been 
shed may require expiation (cf. Dt 2D'®), and the 
blood-stain may be cleansed away by the use of 
other blood (Lang, Myth^ Ritual, and Religion, 
i, 275), Finally, the perils of blood, already seen 
in the prohibition of blood as food, and in avoid- 
ance of or precautions in blood-shedding, find a 
third group of illustrations in the elaborate rules 
affecting the blood of menstruation and childbirth* 
The fear of women’s blood in these cases, no doubt 
because ^ regarded as specially mysterious and 
potent, is wide-spread amongst primitive peoples 
(examples in Frazer, i, 361). Elaborate care is 
taken by the Arunta and Ilpirra tribes of Australia, 
for example, to dispose of the blood of the first 
menstruation (Spencer-Gillen^, p, 460). Crawley 
{The Mystic Rose, p, 212), whilst admitting that 
the obvious vehicle of contagion in such cases is 
blood, questions the truth of making this central 
in the tabu of women ; and it is frequently true 
that various ideas operate and concentrate in one 
primitive custom. But none can doubt that the 
perils of blood are illustrated by the wide-spread 
tabu on women at certain times. 

3, The powers of blood have been implied 
already in its perils. But the same ideas which 
make men ordinarily shrink from contact with 
blood may evidently cause them to resort to it 
on extraordinary occasions, as a specially potent 
means of influence. They are willing to accept 
the risk for the sake of the end in view. Only a 
few representative cases can be given here : further 
illustrations may be found in the chief works on 
anthropology, or in Strack’s Das Blut, which gives 
many examples and copious references. One of 
the most obvious ways in which the psychical 
energy of blood can be assimilated is by drinking 
it. ‘ Blood may be given by young men to old men 
of any degree of relationship and at any time with a 
view to strengthening the latter’ (Spencer-Gillen^p. 
46 1 ). Amongst the same Australian peoples, blood 
may be given also to the members of an avenging 
expedition ; to secure unity of purpose and to 
exclude treachery, it may even be forcibly ad- 
ministered to an outsider (p. 462) ; special meetings 
of ^ reconciliation are also accompanied by blood- 
drinking {ih,).^ Many primitive peoples drink the 
blood of enemies in order to secure their strength 
(Crawley, The Mystic Rose, p. 102; Robertson 
Smith, Kinship^, p. 284 [ed. S. A. Cook, p. 296] ; 
Trumbull, The Blood Covenant, pp. 126-134). 
Sometimes the special purpose of hlood-drinking 
is religious inspiration (Trumbull, op. cit. pp. 139- 
142), especially in connexion with a sacrifice, when 


the fresh blood of the victim is drunk (Frazer, op. 
cit. i. 133 f.). The result is frequently seen in the 
usual phenomena of possession. The religious idea 
underlying this practice will he discussed when 
blood-covenants (see § 4) in general have been 
considered ,* here it is sufficient to name this wide- 
spread practice in illustration of the powers of 
blood. Another way of imparting these powers is 
by external application of the blood. * It is a very 
common thing for a young man to open a vein in 
his arm and allow the blood to sprinkle over the 
body of an older man, the idea being to strengthen 
the latter ’ (Spencer-Gillen^, p. 598). Among some 
primitive peoples, the blood of relatives is allowed 
to fall on a corpse, probably with the idea of 
reviving it or imparting life to it (cf. Howitt, 
p. 451). From such use of blood to promote 
physical or psychical strength, it is an easy transi- 
tion to the use of blood as medicine. For example, 
amongst the people just named, ‘it is a very 
common practice to give both men and women 
blood to drink when they are ill ’ (Spencer-Gillen^, 
p. 599), From the time of the Romans down 
to our own time, there has been a wide-spread 
belief that epilepsy could be cured by drinking 
blood (Robinsohn, op. cit. p. 27). An established 
cure for leprosy, from ancient Egypt down into 
the Middle Ages, was the blood-bath (Trumbull, 
The Blood Covenant, p. 116 f.). Many curious 
examples are collected by Strack (pp. 27 f. and 
36-40) of these and similar customs. The patient 
may even be given his own blood to drink (op. cit. 
pp. 40-43). We find also cases approximating to 
the use of charms, like the Chinese custom, in 
I times of pestilence, of writing sentences in human 
blood to be fastened on the door-posts for pro- 
tection against disease (Trumbull, The Threshold 
Covenant, p. 71). Not only human but also animal 
blood occurs frequently in the primitive pharma- 
copoeia (Strack, pp. 65-67). It is, of course, diffi- 
cult to separate ancient medicine from ancient 
magic. In regard to the magical uses of blood, 
some belong to it in common with hair, nail- 
parings, etc., as having been in close connexion 
with the body ; thus ‘ ancient Peruvian sorcerers 
destroyed their victims by acting on blood taken 
from them’ (H. Spencer, Sociology, L 264). The 
use of blood at the various totem ceremonies of 
Australia is midway between the magical and 
religious uses. But special mention must be made 
of the use made of the blood of menstruation for 
both medicinal and magical purposes (Strack, 
pp, 28-32) — a use we might expect in view of the 
perils specially attaching to this blood. The further 
powers of blood are illustrated throughout this 
article, in regard both to human and to superhuman 
relationships, and underlie iimumerable blood-ritea 
and blood-sacrifices. One of the most striking of 
these is the blood-baptism of Mithraism (q.v.). 
Here it remains only to point out the extension of 
the powers of blood to many blood-like things. 
The tabu on blood extends to many blood-coloured 
objects (Jevons, p. 67 : ‘The savage believes that 
the same terrible consequences — whatever they 
may be — which ensue on contact with blood, do 
actually and reallj^ follow on contact with things 
which by their colour . . . remind him thereof ’). So, 
amongst West African natives, * every spot where 
the earth is of a red colour is believed to be, or to 
have been, the place of abode of a Sasabonsum ; 
and the red colour is supposed to be caused by 
the blood of the victims cestroyed by him’ (Ellis, 
op. dt. p. 35 ; cf. Tylor, i. 406). We may trace 
the same range of thought in the ideas attaching 
to the red heifer (Nu 19^^*) or to the robin red- 
breast ; and in the practice of smearing the body 
with red earth (Spencer-Gillen®-, p. 464). This last 
is probably a substitute for blood. For other 
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customs, especially the natural and frequent use 
of wine as the blood of the grape, cf. Trumbull, 
The Blood Covenant^ p. 191 f. ; Frazer, i. 359. 

4 . Blood - covenants. — The previous sections 
illustrate that primitive conception of blood on 
which all later ideas and institutions rest. We 
have now to notice some of the more important of 
these ethical and religious developments of the 
primitive idea. In the first place, there is the 
wide-spread practice of the blood-covenant between 
man and man. In its direct and primitive form, 
this is essentially the union of one life with an- 
other by actual exchange of blood, the exchange 
being made either by drinking or by transfusion. 
Many instances of this practice are collected by 
Trumbull in his elaborate monograph, The Blood 
Covenant ; he draws examples from Africa, Asia, 
America, Europe, and Oceania, and claims that 
it is fundamental in all primitive life (p. 96). 
Certainly the practice is a natural development 
of the idea that blood is life. On its physical side, 
the practice is stiU retained in civilized com- 
munities in the medical operation of transfusion : 
‘men or dogs, bled to apparent death, may be at 
once and enectually revived by filling their veins 
with blood taken from another man or dog’ 
(Huxley, PhysioL p. 117). The difference is that 
the primitive man did this, and still does it, not 
for physical only, but also for psychical ends, 
which ne does not separate from the former. ‘ The 
inter-commingling of the blood of two organisms 
is, therefore, according to this view, equivalent to 
the inter-commingling of the lives, of the person- 
alities, of the natures, thus brought together’ 
(Trumbull, op. cit p. 38). Both the primitive 
practice and the primitive idea may be modified in 
various directions. On the one hand, some sub- 
stitute for blood, such as wine, may be introduced ; 
on the other, the idea of life-union may appear 
in the weaker form of union in a particular oath 
or pledge (cf. Doughty, Arabia Veserta^ ii. 41 : 
‘sheykhly persons at Aneyza have told me that 
“ el-Kaht^n in el-Ydmen do confirm their solemn 
swearing together by drinking human gore” ’). For 
a collection of such blood-oaths, cf. Strack, Das 
Blut, pp. 21-25. See, further, Brotheehood 
(artificial). 

5 . Kinship. — It has seemed to many that the 
idea of union by blood through the blood-covenant 
is simply a particular case of the idea of union by 
blood as underlying kinship in general, the only 
difference being the substitution of artificial means 
for natural. Jevons, referring to the fact that 
Muslim women do not veil themselves in the 
presence of ‘blood-brothers’ any more than before 
other blood-relations, remarks : ‘ it faithfully pre- 
serves the primitive view that the blood- brother- 
hood thus established is not a relationship personal 
to the two parties alone, but extends to the whole 
of each clan ; my brother is, or becomes, the brother 
of all my brethren ; the blood which flows in the 
veins of either party to the blood-covenant flows 
in the veins of all his kin’ {op. cit. p. 99; cf., 
however, p. 170). Benzinger, also referring to 
Semitic races, which so richly illustrate the ideas 
of blood, remarks ; ‘ Kelationship is participation 
in the common blood which nows with equal 
fulness in the veins of every member of that circle ; 
on this idea rest all the rights and obligations 
between the individual and his clansmen’ {EBi, 
coL 2672). Such an identity of kinship with 
blood-relationship is to us self-evident : the terms 
are convertible, lor the life of the father and the 
life of the mother are combined in the child born 
from their physical union. But it is by no means 
so certain as is frequently assumed that the funda- 
mental idea of kinship is blood-relationship. The 
vvhole range of birth ideas amongst primitive 


peoples often differs widely from our own. By 
various Australian tribes we find ‘ the idea firmly 
held that the child is not the direct result of 
intercourse, that it may come without this, which 
merely, as it were, prepares the mother for the 
reception and birth also of an already-formed 
spirit child who inhabits one of the local totem 
centres’ (Spencer-Gillen^, p. 265). In another 
art of the same country, a different view is 
eld ; ‘ The child comes from the man, and the 
woman only takes care of it’ (Howitt, p. 255). 
Amongst the West Africans, ‘the Awunas, an 
Eastern Ewe tribe, say that the lower jaw is the 
only part of the body which a child derives from 
its mother, all the rest being derived from the 
ancestral luwoo (the Tshi kra). The father furnishes 
nothing’ (Ellis, The Yoruha-speahing Peoples, p. 
131 n.). Westermarck {Sum. Mar. p. 106) cites 
from Carver the case of a North American tribe 
who ascribed the soul to the father and the body 
to the mother. These ideas, in their many varieties, 
at least remind us that the idea of blood-relation- 
ship has far less physiological support in the 
primitive mind than in our own. Further, 
we may ask whether the analysis of the 
idea of kinship into one of identity of blood is 
itself natural to the primitive mind, and does not 
belong to a somewhat later stage of development. 
Crawley argues that ‘ habitual proximity and con- 
tact is the strongest and most ordinary tie, and is 
earlier in thought than the tie of blood’ {The 
Mystic Bose, p. 452) ; he further contends that ‘ the 
theory that the “ blood covenant” and the similar 
marriage ceremony are intended to cause the 
blood of the tribe to flow in the veins of the new 
member is based on late legal fictions’ {ih. p. 376). 
Westermarck, criticizing the hypothesis of an 
original promiscuity, shows reason to doubt that 
‘the denomination of children and the rules of 
succession really were in the first place dependent 
on ideas of consanguinity’ {op. cit. p. 107). Even 
where blood - relationship is emphasized, as in 
Arabia, it may be significantly linked with parallel 
ideas, such as meal-communion. ‘The Arabic 
community rests on a natural basis . , . those 
who belong together are connected in the first 
place through blood ; in the second place, however, 
through the fact that they eat and drink, live and 
travel together; without this, blood would soon 
lose its power’ (Wellhausen, Beste arah. Eeiden- 
tum^, p. 193). On the whole, it seems in accord- 
ance with primitive habits of thought to regard 
the idea of blood-relationship as a specialization 
of the general theory and practice of early kinship. 
See, further, Brotherhood (artificial). 

6 . Blood-revenge.— At first sight it may seem 
difficult to explain the universal practice of blood- 
revenge, except from the standpoint of a primitive 
sense of the blood-tie underlying kinship. When 
the blood of a kinsman has been shed, it seems 
most natural to assume that the tie of blood impels 
his nearest relative to slay the slayer. But, in the 
light of what has been said, we may regard the 
motive which animates the avenger of blood as 
complex. There is, first, the fact that presents 
itself from the powers and perils of blood. Blood 
has been shed, perilous power has been liberated, 
and something has to be done if those in the 
vicinity are to escape the consequences. ‘The 
principle that blood must be atoned for by blood 
has inspired in every part of the earth the endeavour 
to avenge a murdered kinsman’ (Bastian, Der 
Mensch in der Geschichte, iii. 1 ; he collects many 
examples in pp. 2-36). There are, further, the 
natural obligations and feelings of those whose 
lives have been closely linked, which make a 
kinsman the most likely person to desire the 
‘ wild justice ’ of revenge. The union of these two 
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motives, the psychical and the personal, as they 
may be called, issues in the familiar features of 
blood-responsibility, as presented in early forms 
of society. For example, amongst West African 
tribes, ‘ revenge, especially for bloodshed, is every- 
where practised. It is a duty belonging first to 
the “ijawe’’ (blood-relative), next to the “ikaka’’ 
(family), next to the ‘*etomba” (tribe). . . . 
Formerly it was indifferent who was killed in 
revenge, provided it was some member of the 
murderer’s tribe. Naturally that tribe sought to 
retaliate, and the feud was carried back and 
forth, and would be finally settled only when an 
equal number had been killed on each side. . . . 
At present, blood is not always required, but 
formerly no money would have been accepted as 
a sufi&cient penalty’ (Nassau, Fetichism in West 
Africa, pp. 19, 20). This example may be taken 
as the normal type. In course of time various 
modifications arose, tending to take vengeance out 
of the hands of the individual, and to put it in 
charge of the whole community, whilst various 
plans were adopted, such as the well-known 
‘cities of refuge^ among the Hebrews, to differ- 
entiate the cases of wuful and accidental man- 
slaughter (cf. Dt 19®). The original entire lack 
of distinction between the two is significant of the 
attitude of the primitive mind to the whole matter ; 
it is the actual shedding of blood that is in ques- 
tion, not the modem idea of abstract justice. 
The same attitude comes out even more signifi- 
cantly in the ideas held about blood-shedding in 
the case of animals. ‘ The primitive hunter who 
slays an animal believes himself exposed to the 
vengeance either of its disembodied spirit, or of all 
the other animals of the same species, whom he 
considers as knit together, like men, by the ties 
of kin and the obligations of the blood feud’ 
(Frazer, ii. 389, where examples are given). 
Finally, we may see the whole principle which 
underlies blood-revenge well illustrated in some 
modem survivals. The follo>ving account is given 
^ Curtiss^ from native information {Primitive 
Semitic Eeligion To-day, p. 191) ; ‘ In the neighbour- 
hood of Nablus it is customary, when a reconcilia- 
tion has been made between the murderer and the 
avenger of blood, for the murderer to kill a goat 
or a sheep. He then kneels before the avenger 
with a red handkerchief tied about his neck. 
Some of the blood of the animal slain is put on 
the palms of his hands. The avenger draws his 
sword and intimates that he could take his life 
from him, but that he gives it hack to him.’ See 
also Bloob-Feud. 

7 . Blood and the spirit-world. — In tracing the 
developments of the ideas of the powers and perils 
attaching to hlood, as they are seen in blood- 
covenants, blood-relationship, and blood-revenge, 
we have considered those ideas as affecting the rela- 
tion between man and man only. But it is evident, 
from the fact that the spirit-world is generally 
conceived on anthropomorphic lines, that this im- 
portant ^oup of ideas would he applied to the un- 
seen world, and that blood would come to occupy an 
important place in religious as well as in social life. 
The remainder of this article is therefore concerned 
with the place of blood in religion. The natural 
starting-point is afforded hy the thirst of departed 
sonls for blood, of which the visit of Odysseus to 
Hades supplies the classical example {Od, xi. 34 f.) : 
‘ But when I had besought the tribes of the dead 
with vows and prayers, I took the sheep and cut 
their throats over the trench, and the dark blood 
flowed forth, and, lo, the spirits of the dead that be 
departed gathered them from out of Erebus. ... I 
drew the sharp sword from nay thigh and sat there, 
suffering not the strengthless heads of the dead 
to draw nigh the blood, ere I had word of Teiresias ’ 


(Butoher-Lang’s tr., p. 173). This eagerness of the 
dead to revive their strength by drinking that 
blood which is life is the best explanation of the 
frequent practice of pouring blood into the grave 
or tomb hy means of a tube or funnel (examples in 
Jevons, p. 51 f.), or of the various forms of blood- 
oflering to the dead (p. 52 f.), which may take the 
form of more or less serious mutilations on the 
part of the mourners (p. 191). But other spirits 
than those of departed men are eager for blood on 
similar grounds. So we meet with belief in the 
vampire. ‘ Inasmuch as certain patients are seen 
becoming day by day, without apparent cause, 
thin, weak, and bloodless, savage animism is called 
upon to produce a satisfactory explanation, and 
does so in the doctrine that there exist certain 
demons which eat out the souls or hearts or suck 
the hlood of their victims’ (Tylor, ii. 191 ; he cites 
various examples, pp. 191-194; for some modem 
cases, cf. Strack, Das Blut, p. 65). As a particular 
example may be mentioned the Malay vampire 
known as the Penanggalan, ‘ which is believed to 
resemble a trunkless human head with the sac 
of the stomach attached to it, and which flies 
about seeking for an opportunity of sucking 
the blood of infants ’ (Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 320, 
cf. p. 328). But other temporarily or permanently 
disembodied spirits have the same tastes and 
I powers. So the West African natives believe that 
witches live almost entirely on the hlood which 
they suck from children at night (Kingsley, Travels, 
p. 490). It need hardly he said that the difficulty 
we feel in connecting an immaterial spirit witn 
material blood does not exist for the primitive 
mind, which knows no such antithesis ; indeed, 
spirits are sometimes thought to yield blood 
(Eobinsohn, op, cit. p. 167). 

From such general beliefs we may pass to the 
various practices by which the spirit-world is 
approached through blood. Perhaps the best and 
simplest example of contact with the spirit- world 
made hy blooa is afforded by its use in Australian 
totemistic ceremonies. In connexion with the 
Unjiamba flower-totem, the blood of one of the 
young men is sprinkled freely on a stone, which is 
supposed to represent a mass of Unjiamba flowers, 
after chants have been sung, ‘ the burden of which 
is a reiterated invitation to the Unjiamba tree to 
flower much, and to the blossoms to be full of 
honey’ (Spencer-Gillen% p. 184). In connexion 
with the Okira or kangaroo - totem, a similar 
ceremony is performed to increase the number of 
kangaroos, after which the young men at once go 
out to hunt them (ib, p. 201 ). In this case, the sfcone 
‘ represents the spot where a celebrated kangaroo 
of the Alcheringa (g.-v.) went down into the 
earth, its spirit part remaining in the stone which 
arose to mark the place ’ {ib. p. 462). These blood 
ceremonies are specially instructive, because they 
show the potency of hlood in making a vital 
connexion with the ‘supernatural’ world, quite 
apart from any of the theories of sacrifice developed 
at a later stage of religious thought. It is of 
importance to emphasize this, lest we misread 
primitive forms of ‘ sacrifice ’ such as that offered 
to the Yoruba god, Ogun, when a human victim 
is slain; ‘the entrails are exposed before the 
image, and the body suspended from a tree. The 
victim is slain by having his head struck off upon 
the stool of Ogun, over which the blood is made to 
gush ’ (Ellis, Yoruha-speahing Peoples, p. 68 ). The 
relation of the blood to the god may be regarded as an 
extension of its relation to the departed spirit of a 
man ; it is summed up in the address to one of the 
gods in the Egyptian pantheon : ‘ Hail, thou who 
dost consume blood ’ {Booh of the Dead, cxxv. 13). 
In other cases, however, we meet with a less direct 
presentation of the blood to the deity. Thus Ellis 
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writes : * In 1881 a slight earthquake shock threw 
down a portion of the wall of tne king’s residence 
in Coomassie. The king, Mensah, consulted the 
riests as to what should be done, and the latter 
eclared that the damage was the act of Sasa- 
bonsum, and that the ruined portion must be 
rebuilt of mud (swish) moistened with the blood 
of virgins. Fifty young girls were accordingly 
slaughtered, and the wall was rebuilt with swish 
kneaded in their blood ’ (The Tshi-speaking FeopUs^ 
p. 36). This instance serves as a transitional case 
to a very large number of what may be called 
blood-beginnings. These are far too numerous to 
be noticed in any detail, but in general it may be 
said that primitive peoples begin anything new, a 
new work or building, a new relation, such as 
marriage, by the shedding of blood (cf. Trumbull, 
The Threshold Covenant, passim ; Skeat, Malay 
Magic, 143, 232 ; and many books of travel, etc. ). 
For example, to take the case of a single people, 
Doughty found such customs amongst the Arabs 
in connexion with new building, and the breaking 
of new soil : ‘ Malignity of the soil is . . . ascribed 
by the people of Arabia to the ground-demons, jan, 
ahl el-ard, or earth-folk. Therefore husbandmen 
in these parts use to sprinkle new break-land with 
the blood of a peace-offering : the like, when they 
build, they sprinkle upon the stones, lest by any 
evil accidents the workmen’s lives should be en- 
dangered’ (Arabia Deserta, i. 136 ; cf. ii. 100, of a 
new building ; ii. 198, of a new well ; i. 452, of new 
booty). It is of interest to find the old custom 
surviving even in modern Palestine. * When the 
ground was broken for the railroad from Beirut to 
Damascus, ten sheep were placed in a row, their 
throats were cut, their blood flowed down upon 
the ground, and the flesh was given to the poor ’ 
(Curtiss, Prim, Sem, Eel, p. 184). 

8. Sacrifice. — The important place of blood in 
man’s connexion with the spiritual world is paral- 
leled by its position in the sacrificial ritual of 
organized religion. The disposition of blood in 
the most primitive forms of sacrifice shows clearly 
its central significance, and no theory of sacrifice 
can be regarded as satisfactory which places blood at 
the circumference rather than at the centre. Moore, 
in his valuable article on ‘Sacrifice ’ (EBi, col. 4217) 
summarizes his detailed survey of the OT system 
by saying : ‘ From first to last the utmost import- 
ance attaches to the disposition of the victim’s 
blood. Indeed, it may be said that this is the one 
universal and indispensable constituent of sacrifice. 

. . . This use of sacrificial blood is older than the 
offering of part of the victim by fire, and is the 
necessary antecedent of the feast, its religious 
consecration. The offering or application of the 
blood cannot very well be regarded as a gift to 
God, or as a mere incident in the preparation for 
a communion meal.’ It does not fall within the 
scope of the present article to offer a discussion of 
the rival theories of sacrifice (q,v,) ; but it may be 
pointed out that the argument of the previous 
sections, drawn from a wider field of antnropolo- 
gical evidence, fully supports the above statement. 
According to Tylor (ii. 376-410), ‘ sacrifice is a ^t 
made to a deity as if he were a man. , . . The 
ruder conception that the deity takes and values 
the offering for itself, gives place on the one hand 
to the idea of mere homage expressed by a gift, 
and on the other to the negative view that the 
virtue lies in the worshipper depriving himself of 
something prized’ (p. 376). That such views do 
arise in the history of sacrifice is, of course, un- 
doubted, but there is grave reason to doubt whether 
they can be called in any sense a part of primitive 
culture. The gift-theory of sacrifice is criticized by 
Jevons on other grounds, as being of comparatively 
late application (Introd, Hist, EeL pp. 223-225), 


Here we may note that the conception of 
blood as a gift itself involves some explanation 
of its selection, and forces us back to a more 
primitive standpoint. Amongst the Arabs, the 
chief form of sacrifice was the slaughtered animal 
(Wellhausen, qp. cit. p. 114) ; and the genuine Arab 
ritual consists in pouring out the blood, or else 
smearing it on the sacred stone (p, 116). This 
special appropriation of the blood to the deity can 
be paralleled from many peoples. Thus the West 
Africans ‘ eat the meat of the sacrifice, that having 
nothing to do with the sacrifice to the spirits, which 
is the blood, for the blood is the life ’ (Kingsley, 
Travels, p. 451). ‘In an expected great evS the 
gatew^ IS sometimes sprinlded with the Mood of 
a sacrificed goat or sheep. The flesh is not wasted ; 
it is eaten hy the villagers’ (Nassau, op, cit, p, 
93), The reason for this appropriation has been 
suggested in the previous sections of this article i 
it springs from the powers and perils of blood. 
On the one hand, we nave already seen that blood 
is used as a vital link between man and the spirit- 
world — a usage with which various views of its 

E recise potency might be connected ; on the other 
^ and, the very perus of blood, which so often cause 
its prohibition as food, and its tabu in other ways, 
suggest that the sacred stone will serve as a 
lightning-conductor does, by drawing off the latent 
peril. This view is practically that held by Moore 
in the article referred to : ‘ The common root of 
these diverse uses and restrictions is the almost 
universal belief that blood is a fluid in which 
inheres mysterious potency, no less dangerous 
when misused than efficacious when properly 
employed. In the outpouring of the Mood at the 
sacrificial stone we may perhaps recognize the 
feeling that this is the safest disposition of it, 
as well as the belief of a somewhat more de- 
veloped theology, that it belongs to the deity of 
right* (EBi, col. ^18). Such disposal of the blood, 
starting from a genuine and deep-rooted primitive 
motive, would form a nucleus round which the later 
usages and ideas would easily cluster. Aicient 
psychology draws no hard and fast line between 
the blood-soul of the animal and that of the man ; 
i totemistic ideas confirmed the identity of the man 
I with the animal he offered, and the communion 
I with the deity obtained bv the Mood which was 
the life would be a very real thing to the primitive 
worshipper. The later ideas of substitution depend 
on a deepening ethical experience ; and they, too, 
equally with the idea of homage, can find a 
basis m the offered blood. AU these are natural 
developments, interpreting the primitive rite anew 
to the needs of each age; nor do the perils 
and powers of blood become inoperative on 
human thought till men learn that the only 
perfect communion with God belongs to the per- 
lectly obedient will, and that they who would 
worship the Father must worshm in spirit and in 
truth. See, further, art. Anti-Sbmitism, Blood- 
Feud, Bkotherhood (artificial). Expiation and 
Atonement, Initiation, Sacrifice. 

Litbraturb. — P. Cassel, Die SyrriboUk des Blutes, 1882 
(Berlin) ; Strack, Das Blut im Glaubm Aberglauben der 
mmschkeit, 1900(M;unclieu); Procksch, tfber die mutra^hebei 
den vorislamischen Arabem, 1899 (Leipzig) ; Clay Trumbull, 
The Threshold Covenant, 1896 (Edinburgh), also The Blood 
Covenant, 1887 (London) ; Robinsohn, Psychologte der Natur- 
volJcer, eep, 18-28 pp. (no date* Leipzig); Robertson Smith, 
The Religion of the Semites'^ (Index, s.v. ‘Blood'), 1894 
(London); Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion To-day (criticism 
ot theory that the sacrificial meal is the oldest form of sacrifice, 

S 218f.), 1902 (London); Westermarck, The Origin ana 
evelopment of the Moral Ideas (Index, s.v, * Blood b, voL L 
1906, vol. ii 1908 (London). 

H. Wheelee Robikson. 
BLOOD-BROTHERHOOD.— See Bhothee- 
HOOD (artificial). 

BLOOD-COVENANT.— See Blood, p. 717. 
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Primitive (L. H. Gray), p. 720. 

Aryan (0. Schrader), p. 724. 

Celtic (J. L. Gerig), p. 725. 

Greek (1. ¥, Burns), p. 727. 


Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 729. | 

BLOOD-FEUD (Primitive). — One of the most 
wide-spread phenomena of primitive, and even 
of comparatively advanced, jurisprudence is the 
blood-feud. Tins, while subject to the most mani- 
fold gradations, may be defined, in its typical 
aspect, as that principle of ethnological jurispru- 
dence wheieby an entire family (more rarely clan 
or tribe) is made liable to retaliation and reprisals 
in kind by another family (or clan or tribe) against 
which a member of the former family (or clan or 
tribe) has committed a deadly offence (generally 
murder, less commonly rape or abduction). It is, 
in other words, the lex talionis exercised between 
families (more rarely clans or tribes), often includ- 
ing those connected with them by any form of 
blood-covenant ; it is communal vengeance, as dis- 
tinguished from individual revenge. Its ultimate 
foundation is, indeed, personal retaliation ; but, in 
proportion as the family develops, the principle of 
the blood-fend grows in importance, until it reaches 
its climax in the modem tenet that an entire govern- 
ment is bound to require punishment for injury 
done to one of its citizens by another nation or by 
a member or members thereof. On the other hand, 
just as in the latter case concessions or jpecuniary 
compensation normally take the place of demand- 
ing life for life, so in relatively primitive juris- 
prudence, murder, rape, and other grave off'ences 
may frequently be commuted in various ways ; the 
blood-feud is replaced by the wergeld (see below). 

The essentially communal nature of the blood- 
feud carries with it the corollary that, among many 
peoples, one unprotected by ties of family, clan, or 
tribe may he injured in person or possessions 
without risk of blood-vengeance, unless he has 
received artificial kinship by some form of blood- 
covenant or enjoys the status of guest, which in 
itself constitutes in great measure a temporary 
gwrt^i-adoption into the famiW (very rarely into the 
clan or tribe) of his host. This explains the fact 
that many peoples rob or kill strangers with 
impunity and without any sense of wrong-doing, 
although among themselves they may have the 
highest regard for the possessions and lives of their 
feUows, as among the Polynesians, where the 
property of strangers was held to belong to the 
gods of the land, so that it could be seized and the 
owners killed with impunity by those among whom 
the strangers in question had come (Mariner, Tonga 
Islands, London, 1818, i. 308 ; Mathias G . . ., 
Lettres sur les Ues Marquises, Paris, 1843, p. 106). 

The blood-feud is, among many peoples, a sacred 
obligation, to which the kinsmen of the murdered 
man are in duty bound, as among the African 
Bakawiri (Leuschner, in Steinmetz, Eechtsverhalt- 
nisse von eingeborenen Vblhem in Afrika und 
Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903, p. 23). To such a degree 
is this concept carried that it is often believed that 
the soul of the murdered man finds no rest until 
blood- vengeance has been exacted, as among the 
Australians and Papuans (Kohler, in ZVEW vii. 
363, 376), and the African Banaka, Bapuku, 
Diakite Sarrakolese, and Washambala (Steinmetz, 
op. cit. p. 51 ; Nicole, in Steinmetz, op. cit, p. 132 ; 
Lang, lb. p. 257). He who does not perform 
blood-vengeance when he should is despised, not 
as a coward, but as a recreant to the demands of 
religion and duty, as among the Negro Akka 


Muslim (Gaudefroy-Demombynes), p. 730. 

Roman (I. F. Burns), p. 731. 

Semitic (A. H. Harley), p. 731. 

Slavonic (O. Schrader) p. 733. 

Teutonic (E. Mogk), p. 735. 

(Monrad, Gemctlde von der Kicste von Guinea, 
Weimar, 1824, p. 90 f.) and Felups (Park, Beise in 
das Innere von Afrika, Hamburg, 1779, p. 20), the 
South American Arawaks (Schomburgk, Beise in 
Britisch Guiana, Leipzig, 1847, i. 157), in Australia 
and New Guinea (Kohler, in ZVBW vii. 364, 376 ; 
Grey, Journal of Two Expeditions in North-^ West 
and West Australia, London, 1841, ii. 240), and in 
the Indonesian islands of Leti, Moa, and Lakor 
(Riedel, Be sluik- en kroesharige rassen tusschen 
Selebes en Papua, The Hague, 1886, p. 370). In at 
least some cases the object of the blood-feud appears 
to have been sacrifice of the murderer or his kin to 
the manes of the victim, thus explaining the rule 
of the South American Tupi that the relatives of 
the murdered man should strangle the slayer on 
the very spot of his crime (Featherman, Social 
History of the Baces of Mankind, London, 1887-90, 
iii, pt. 2, p. 340). This usage finds its antithetical 
parallel in the North American Indian adoption of 
the murderer in his victim’s stead (see below, 
p. 722^). The women are often described as espe- 
cially assiduous in demanding the inauguration of 
the blood-fend, as among the Iroquois, Florida 
Indians, Caribs, and Brazilians (Lafitau, Moeurs 
des sauvages amiriquains, 16mo ed., Paris, 1724, 
iii. 149-151). 

The degree of kinship involved in the duty of 
satisfying blood-vengeance varies widely. In its 
greatest extent any member of the family, clan, or 
tribe to which the murdered man belonged may kfil 
any member of the family, clan, or tribe of the 
murderer, as in New Guinea, where the murderer 
himself is not killed (von Hasselt, in ZE viii. 193 ; 
cf. the Australian Dieri custom of killing the eldest 
brother of the offender rather than the offender 
himself [Howitt, p. 327]), and among the African 
Somali and Bakawiri (Haggenmacher, in Peter- 
mannas Mittheilungen, Erg. x. No, 47, p. 31 ; 
Leuschner, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 23). Elsewhere 
the fend may he restricted to totem-families, as 
among some Australians and the South American 
Goajiros (Kohler, in ZVBW vii. 364, 382). In its 
extremest form the blood-feud prevailed generally 
in Polynesia, especially in New Zealand (Angas, 
Savage Life in Australia and New Zealand, 
London, 1847, ii. 171; Thompson, The Story of 
New Zealand, London, 1859, i. 98). In Polynesia, 
if the offender escaped, his whole family paid the 
penalty in his stead (Wakefield, Adventure in New 
Zealand, London, 1845, ii. 108) ; in Tonga and 
Samoa, where wergeld was accepted only rarely, 
all kinsmen of the offender were killed if they 
could be found (Shortland, Traditions and Super- 
stitions of the New Zealanders, London, 1854, 
p. 224) ; and in New Zealand the kinsmen of a 
murdered man often killed in revenge the first man 
on whom they chanced, whether friend or foe 
(Dieffenbach, Travels in New Zealand, London, 
1843, ii. 127). 

The blood-feud may, however, be restricted to 
certain members of the households of the murderer 
and the murdered— a system widely prevalent in 
Africa. Where the matriarchate is in force, only 
those related on the mother’s side are involved, and 
where the patriarchal system has been developed, 
only those on the father’s side. Accordingly, 
among the African Barea and KunAma the son 
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avenges the death of a mother or uterine sister, the 
nephew Ms maternal uncle or aunt, and the maternal 
uncle Ms nephew or niece; but the son does not 
avenge his father, or the father his son. Among 
the Felups, on the other hand, as in AkMa, on the 
Gold Coast, the eldest son is the avenger of his 
father (Post, Afrikan, Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 
1887 , i. 61 f . ). Similar rules prevail for the maternal 
side among the Goajii-os and Australians (Kohler, 
in ZVBW vii. 382, 864; Bastian, in ZE vi. 305). 
If, however, the matriarchal and patriarchal 
systems are confused, these differentiations no 
longer hold, as among certain Brazilian tribes (Post, 
Anfmige des Staats- und Eechstlebens, Oldenburg, 
1878,^ p. 182). An interesting sidelight on the 
primitive legal status of the wife is afforded by 
some of the laws of the blood-feud, which show 
whether she is regarded as having become the 
property of her husband or is held still to belong 
to her original family (cf. the twofold theory of the 
status of the individual in more highly developed 
polity, p, 723^). From the latter point of view she 
IS avenged, among the Bakawiri and Washambala, 
by her own blood-kinsmen, not by her husband ! 
(Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 23; Lang, io. p. 257), this 
being the reverse of Banaka, Bapuku, and pagan 
Bambara practice (ib. pp. 49, 89) ; while among the 
Diakite Sarrakolese of the French Sudan the hus- 
band may avenge his wife when duly authorized by 
the kcidi, whereas if he does not re(juest this privi- 
lege the duty devolves upon her kinsmen (Nicole, 
ib. p. 132). In West Africa the blood-feud ‘is a 
duty belonging, first, to the “ijawe” (blood- 
relative), next to the “ikaka’’ (family), next to 
the “etomba” (tribe). The murdered man’s own 
family takes the lead, — in case of a wife, her 
husband and his family, and the wife’s family; 
sometimes the whole “ikaka”; finally, the 
“etomba”’ (Nassau, Fetichism in West Africa, 
New York, 1904, p. 19). In the African Sansand- 
ing States the right of blood-revenge belongs to 
the agnates of the murdered man in the order of 
their inheritance (Fama Mademba, in Steinmetz, 
op. cit. p. 89). Among the African Washambala, 
the blood-feud, which they exact only for murder, 
is directed against the offender and his wife, while 
his children are enslaved and his property is plun- 
dered (Lang, ib. p. 256 f.) ; and among the American 
Shawnee, in case wergeld was refused and the 
murderer could not be seized, his nearest kinsman 
was slain in his stead by the kinsmen of the 
murdered man (Featherman, op. dt. iii. pt. 1, 
p. 183), this being a g-wowi-analogue to the Dieri 
practice of substitution, to which attention has 
already been drawn (for the very different principle 
of substituting the murderer for the victim, see 
below, p. 722). 

An interesting example of what may be called a ceremomal 
blood-feud is afforded by the Australian pinya (the atninga of 
the Central Australians), a sort of posse oomitatxiSy which may 
hunt down the murderer or (as already noted) his eldest brother. 
In lieu of actually killing a victim, however, the pinya may 
subject the murderer to a milder penalty. Thus, among the 
Mukjarawaint, in a case of blood-feud, a headman ‘ appointed a 
spot near at hand where the expiatory encounter should take 
place that afternoon, it being agreed that so soon as the offender 
had been struck by a spear the combat should cease. Then the 
offenders stood out, armed with shields, and received the spears 
thrown at them by the dead man's kindred, until at length one 
of them was wounded. The Headman of the Garchukas then 
threw a hghted piece of bark, which he held, into the air, and 
the fight ceased If it had been continued there would have 
been a general fight between the two totems ’ (Howitt, p. 336). 
This practice is wide-spread in Australia (Howitt, p. 335 ff.). 

Artificial kinship, as noted above (p, 720), is also 
frequently reckoned in satisfaction of the blood- 
feud. Thus, among the Polynesians, brothers 
artificially created by blood-covenant were bound 
to require blood-revenge if one was killed, even 
thougn he feU in battle, which normally abrogates 
the necessity of such vengeance (Ellis, Polynesian 
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Researchist London, 1832, i. 290); and similar 
principles were observed among the Araucanian 
Pehuenche of South America (Post, Grundlagen 
des Rechts, Oldenburg, 1884, p. 69). The relation 
between host and guest often carries similar obliga- 
tions with it, as among the African Barea and 
Kunhma (Munzinger, Ostafr. Studien, Schaff- 
hausen, 1864, p, 477), as does that between patron 
and client, as among the Barea and Bogo (Mun- 
zinger, op. cit. p. 243, and Ueher die Sitten und das 
Recht der Bogos, Winter tbur, 1859, p. 43) ; so that 
among the African Takue wergeld is readily 
accepted for a murdered kinsman, but blood- 
revenge is exacted for the killing of a guest or 
client (Munzinger, Ostafr. Stud. p. 208). 

Certain limits are, however, normally observed 
in the blood-feud. Men in full vigour are usually 
alone concerned. Women are, for the most part, 
exempt, as are children and aged men, among the 
Indians of Brazil (Post, Anfange, p. 175), although 
some peoples, as the Sudanese, spare children only 
until they are old enough to bear arms (Mamo, 
Reisen im Gebiete des blauen und weissen Nil, 
Vienna, 1874, p. 200), the same practice prevaihng 
among the Nissan Islanders of the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago (Sorge, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p, 418) and the 
Marshall Islanders (Senfft, ib. p. 449). Other tribes, 
as the Nuforese of New Guinea and the African 
Banaka and Bapuku, render even women and chil- 
dren liable (von Hasselt, in ZE viii. 93 ; Kohler, in 
ZVRW vii. 376 ; Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 49). In like 
fashion the Caribs mercilessly slaughtered children 
(Labat, Voyage aux isles dAmirique, The Hague, 
1724, ii. 109), and the South American Tupmamba 
even extended the blood-feud to the child begotten 
by a prisoner of war, who, before being killed, was 
made to consort for this very purpose with a woman 
of his captors’ tribe, the offspring being brought up 
expressly for slaughter (Schmidt, in ZVRW xiiL 
297, 317). Some peoples, as the Makassars, forbid 
blood-feud between those of different rank, the 
inferior being entitled only to blood-money (Wilken, 
Ret straf recht bij de mlken van het maleische ras, 
The Hague, 1883, p. 7) ; while in the Sansanding 
States one superior in rank is not liable to blood- 
feud for the murder of his inferior, unless robbery 
was the motive for the offence (Fama Mademba, in 
Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 88 f.). 

Within the family the blood-feud has no exist- 
ence, punishment nere being meted out by the 
authority of the head of the family — a principle 
also observed in the clan and tribe ; although, as 
the sense of blood-kinship decays in the last two 
divisions, it naturally becomes increasingly difficult 
for an interclanal or intertribal blood-feud to 
arise. 

The blood-feud is most generally begun, as has 
been noted, by murder, which may be entirely 
unintentional, as among the Australians, the Mar- 
shall Islanders, and in the Egyptian Sudan (Kohler, 
in ZVRW vii. 363, xiv. 443 f. ; Mamo, op. cit 
p. 200), or committed in self-defence, as among the 
Bedawin (Kohler, in ZVB W viii. 254), or committed 
even by a person irresponsible for his acts, as among 
the African Ondonga and the Nissan Islanders of the 
Bismarck Archipelago (Rautanan, in Steinmetz, 
op. cit. p. 341 ; Sorge, ib. p, 418). The wide-spread 
belief in magic as the cause of death frequently 
leads to inquiry of the sorcerer as to the identity 
of the murderer and the consequent object of the 
blood-feud, as in Africa (Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 145 ff.), 
among the Nissan Islanders (Sorge, in Steinmetz, 
op. cit. p. 418), and the Dieri of South-East Aus- 
tralia (Howitt, p. 326), and in Central Australia 
generally (Spencer-Gillen p, 490). The Bagobo 
of South Mindanao even made the medicine-man 
liable to the blood-feud on the ground that be had 
failed to avert death from the murdered man 
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(Schadenberg, in ZE xvii. 12). But, as the feeling 
of blood-kinship diminishes, a distinction is drawn 
between murder and manslaughter, the former still 
requiring blood-vengeance, while atonement may 
be made for the latter by a lesser penalty, or the 
offence may be commuted by wergeld, as in the 
Sansanding States and among the Diakite Sarrako- 
lese of the French Sudan, the Washambala (Fama 
Madam ba, in Steinmetz, op, cit, p. 89 ; Nicole, ih, 
m 132; Lang, ih, p. 257), the Naxrinyeri of South- 
East Australia (Howitt, p. 341), and the Papuans 
(Kohler, in ZVEW xiv. 380 1). In case of offences 
other than murder, primitive jurisprudence varies 
extremely. Among the African Barea and Kundma, 
and in Akkra, mere bodily injury does not render 
the offender liable to the blood-feud (Munzinger, 
Ostafr. Stud. p. 502; Monrad, op. cit. p. 98), as it 
does, for instance, in Montenegi’o (Wesnitsch, in 
ZVEW ix. 64; Mikiosich, Blutrache bei den 
Slaven, Vienna, 1887, p. 21), while the African 
Bogo regard such injury as shedding half the blood 
of the injured part, so that half the price of blood- 
revenge is required (Munzinger, BogoSy p. 81). 
Sexual offences, as infringing property rights (see 
art. Adultery), are sometimes subject to the 
blood-feud, notably adultery (Post, Studien zur 
Entwichlungsgesch. des Familienrechts^ Oldenburg, 
1889, pp. 355-359), fornication (the African Takue, 
Marea, and Beni-Amer [Munzinger, Ostafr. Stud. 
pp. 208, 245, 322]), and abduction (New Caledonians 
and Samoans [Post, AnfangCy p. 214]). 

Since a true blood-feud is a family, clanal, or 
tribal affair, it can, properly speaking, be ended 
only by a solemn agreement between the families, 
clans, or tribes concerned ; so that, if these will not 
consent to peace, the feud may persist for genera- 
tions until one of the parties to it is annihilated, as 
among the Bagobo (Schadenberg, in ZE xvii. 28), 
the Manyuema and Bal6gga (Post, Afr. Jur. i. 84; 
cf. Anfange, p. 175f,, GeschUchtsgenossenschaft dev 
Urzeit^ Oldenburg, 1875, pp. 159 n.), and the Mala- 
gasy islands of Nossi-Be and Mayotte (Walter, 
in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 391). A war of fourteen 
years’^ duration was waged between the North 
American Indian Passamaquoddies and Micmacs 
because, while the two tribes were visiting each 
other, the son of the Passamaquoddy chief became 
enraged and killed the son of the Micmac chief, 
who refused every offer of reconciliation, even the 
life of the boy murderer (Leland and Prince, 
Kuldshap the Master, New York, 1902, p. 25 f.). 
Sometimes, however, as among the Australians, a 
blood-feud is satisfied if the offender be merely 
wounded (cf. above, p. 72P ; Howitt, pp. 336, 342; 
Kohler, in ZVR W vii. 365). 


For a ^ical example of the termination of the blood-feud the 
ceremonies of the Airican Barea and Kund.ma may be cited 
(Post, AJr. Jut. L 67, his account being based on Munzinger, 
Ostafr, Stud. pp. 601 f£.). When a day has been fixed for the 
settlement of the feud, the murderer chooses a protector in the 
hostile vihage, to whom he sends durra to make beer. On the 
day appointed, all the villagers, except the family of the mur- 
dered man, go out to meet the murderer, whom they safeguard 
in their midst until he reaches the house of his victim. He 
enters the house and slaughters a barren cow to the manes of 
the murdered man, whose brother meanwhile grasps the cow's 
head. The murderer and his victim’s brother then drink beer 
out of the same horn and eat meat from the same platter ; each 
gouges out an eye of the slaughtered cow ; and they exchange 
clothing so long as they sit together. The blood-price is then 
paid, and the murderer is escorted to his protector’s house, while 
the family of his victim gives half the slaughtered cow as a feast 
to the village. The murderer must still shun the village for a 
year, but at the expiration of this time he again visits the kins- 
folk of his victim, and is henceforth their closest kinsman and 
friend. In computing the blood-price, the number of those slain 
on each side is reckoned, and equality is secured by the payment 
of any difference in money or its equivalent, as among the Bogo 
and Somali of Africa (Munzinger, Bogos, p. 79 ; von der Decken, 
Beisen in Ost-Afnka, Leipzig, 1869-71, ii. 330) and the Bauro of 
the Solomon Islands (Post, Anfange^ p, 182), while under such 
circumstances the Maori returned the heads and booty which they 
had taken (ib. p. I83). The treaty is often still further strength- 
ened by marriages Mtween the two parties, as among the Bogo 


and Beni-Amer (Munzinger, BogoSy p. 821., Ostafr. Stud. p. 322). 
Among the Banaka and Bapuku the blood-feud can cease only 
when an equal number have been killed on each side (Steinmetz, 
op. cit. p. 49). 

The true blood-feud in its primitive form excludes 
all possibility of commutation by money or its 
equivalent. This extreme form is, however, com- 
paratively rare, even the African Ondonga, who 
kill man for man, woman for woman, and child for 
child, having a fully developed system of wergeld 
(Rautanan, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 341). With 
the decline of the sense of blood-kinship and the 
concomitant decay of early family law, commuta- 
tion of blood-revenge becomes uicreasingly easy. 
Many peoples, like the Ondonga just mentioned, 
hold that murder may be punished either by blood- 
fend or by wergeld, at the option of the injured 
party, as among the Haidah of the Pacific coast 
(NEi. 168), the Papuans and Marshall Islanders 
(Kohler, in ZVEW vii. 376, xiv. 446), the Malays 
(Tijdsckrift voor Nederlandsch^Indie, 1851, ii. 15), 
and the African Bogo, Tuareg, Galla, Bakawiri, 
and Diakite Sarrakolese (Munzinger, Bogos^ p. 80 ; 
Duveyrier, Les Touaregs du nord, Paris, 1864, 
p. 428 ; Cecchi, FunfJahre in Ostafrika, Leipzig, 
1888, p. 79 ; Leuschner, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p, 23 ; 
Nicole, ib. p. 132). In the Sansanding States in 
Africa the murderer, who may not be harmed by 
any but the avenger of blood, is alone exposed to 
the blood-feud, although both he and his agnates 
are liable for wergeld (Fama Mademba, in Stein- 
metz, (w. cit. p. 89). Among the Nissan Islanders 
of the Bismarck Archipelago the somewhat curious 
rule is observed that, after blood-revenge has been 
exacted, the party executing it pays the other 
party a wergeld to secure final settlement of the 
feud, thus obviating a series of reprisals on both 
sides (Sorge, in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 418). Else- 
where, as among the Bantu (Kohler, in ZVEW 
XV. 56), acceptance of proffered wergeld is com- 
pulsory. 

The supersession of the blood-feud by’ the wergeld is lucidly 
exemplified by the usage prevailmg among the American 
Iroquois and Algonquins, which may be summarized as follows 
from Lafltau (op, cit. ii. 185-193). The people of each * cabin ' (Le. 
hodensotCy or Mong house ') exercised jurisdiction over their own 
members, so that, if one killed another belonging to the same 
* long house,’ the village assumed that the deed had been done 
for good and sufficient reasons, and that in any case it was nonfe 
of their business. If, on the other hand, the murder was com- 
mitted by a member of another ‘ long house,’ village, tribe, or 
stock, all those who had been connected with the slain man 
united to * re-make the spirit’ [refaire V esprit (e*est Uur expres- 
Sion)] for the kinsmen of the deceased, while at the same time 
evBTy effort was exerted to save the murderer’s life and to protect 
his against the vengeance of the kin of the murdered man. 
One of the chiefs now offered 60 presents [cf. the similar Huron 
custom recorded in 1686 by Lejeune (Jesuit Itelatiom and Allied 
DocurrientSy Cincinnati, 1896-1901, x, 216-223, cf. also xxxiii. 
239-249), ‘the least of which,’ according to Lejeune, ‘must be of 
the value of a new beaver robe ’], The first nine of these, which 
were for the immediate kinsmen of the deceased, were the most 
costly, each often being 1000 beads of wampum ; and the re- 
mainder, which were displayed on a pole, represented all that the 
dead man had used while alive. If blood-vengeance had been 
executed before this wergeld had been proffered, it was the 
avengers who were bound to offer these presents, while the kins- 
men of the murderer were released from all liability. At an 
earlier time the Huron had not only exacted the giving of 
presents, but had also required the murderer to remain beneath 
the putrefying corpse of his victim (which was elevated on poles) 
as long as the kinsmen of the murdered man desired. If the 
presents were not acceptable, the murderer himself was given, in 
addition to the wergeld, to the kinsmen of his victim, whose place 
he was to take. Although he was occasionally rejected, he usually 
came to be regarded exactly as the man whom he had slain ; and 
Lafitau also adds, though without vouching for the statement, 
that further south the murderer was required to marry the wife 
and adopt the children of the slain man, thus clearly showing the 
substitution-motive in lieu of the sacrifice-motive (cf. p. 720o) in 
blood-revenge— a principle occasionally observed by the Algon- 
quin Abenam (Featherman, op. cit. iii. pt. 1, p. 96). Sometimes 
a murderer was even adopted as a son by the mother of his 
victim (Tanner, MimoirSy Pans, 1836, ii. 227). 

Where the parties concerned have their own 
option as to whether the hlood-feud shall he termi- 
nated by wergeld or some other means, outside 
authorities may not interfere, as among the 
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Araucaniaiis and Greenland Eskimos (Post, An- 
fange, p. 174), and the African Bogo, Barea, 
Kundma, and Marea (Mnnzinger, Bogos, p. 79, 
Osta/vj, Stud, pp. 499, 242), and Msalala (Desoignies, 
in Steinnietz, op. cit. p. 280) ; but, if reconciliation 
proves impossible, the blood-feud remains in force. 
The offender often flees, a certain amount of start 
frequently being allowed him, this being 3^ days 
among the Bedawln (Post, Studien, p. 125 ; Kohler, 
in ZVEW viii. 253). He must then remain in 
exile, either until reconciliation has been effected, 
as among the Barea, Kundma, and Teda (Mun- 
zinger, Ostafr. Stud, p. 501 ; Nachtigal, Sahara und 
Suaan^ Berlin, 1879-89, i. 448), or until his offence 
nas been outlawed by the lapse of a definite period 
of time, this being 5 years among the Felups 
{Bdrenger-Fdraud, Les Peuples de la Sinigamhie^ 
Paris, 1879, p, 293) and 1 year among the Cali- 
fornian Nishinam (Kohler, in ZVEW xii. 409). 
Here the blood-feud comes into immediate con- 
nexion with the jurisprudence governing the right 
of asylum but among some peoples, as many 
American Indian tribes, murder was the one and 
only offence that could never be outlawed (Loskiel, 
Gesch, der Mission der evangel, Bruder unter den 
Indianern in Nord-Amerika, Barby, 1789, p. 20; 
Morse, Eeport to the Secretary of War on Indian 
Affairs, New Haven, 1822, appendix, p. 99 ; 
Featherraan, op, cit, iii. pt. 1, p. 440), so that the 
Creek harvest-festival m July or August brought 
amnesty for all offences except murder (Kohler, 
in ZVEW xii. 409). 

By degrees the acceptance of proffered wergeld 
becomes compulsory, but if the offending party be 
unable to pay this, the blood- feud may, as primitive 
kinship-feeling decays, still be commuted in a 
variety of ways. Thus the offender may become 
the slave of the family, clan, or tribe that he has 
injured, as in Makassar, Saranglao, and Gorong 
( Wilken, op, cit, p. 24 f. ; Riedel, op, cit, p. 156), 
and among the African Diagara (Hecquard, Eeise 
an der Kuste und in das Innere von Westafrika, 
Leipzig, 1854, p. 104) ; or he may become the slave 
of the chief of the tribe in question, as among the 
Malays of Menangkabau (Wilken, op, cit, p. 22) ; 
or of him who paid the blood-money, as in West 
Timor (Riedel, in Deutsche geograph. Blatter, 
X. 234). This form of punishment is also the 
penalty for many other offences (see Slaveey). 
In Akkra, on the other hand, he who could not pay 
the wergeld was exposed to the extreme conse- ! 
quences of the blood-feud (Bosman, Viaggio in ' 
Guinea, Venice, 1752, ii. 91 ; Muller, Die afr. auf 
der Goldkuste gelegene Landschaft Fetu, Hamburg, 

1676, p. 116). 

As soon as any mode of reconciliation or com- 
mutation becomes permissible between a murderer 
and the family, clan, or tribe of his victim, the 
decay of the blood-feud begins. It has already 
been seen that the commonest method of such 
leconciliation is by the pa 3 rment of certain sums to 
the kinsfolk of the murdered man. Potent as is 
such wergeld in diminishing the scope and fre- 
quency of the blood-feud, other factors are still 
more powerful. With increasing civilization the 
predominance of the family and clan becomes less 
and less, while that of the tribe (and ultimately of 
the nation and State) becomes greater and greater. 
The blood-feud, which is at first absolutely essential 
if family is to be prevented from encroaching on 
family, is seen to be detrimental to the larger 
development of the embryo State, and measures of 
ever-increasing severity are taken to check and 
suppress the blood-feud, until at last it wholly dis- 
appears as a recognized institution. The struggle 
is, however, long and stubborn. The primitive 
State may hand the offender over to the kinsmen 
of his victim, that they may either execute blood- 


revenge or obtain reconciliation in any way they 
please, as among the Iroquois, Batak, Slalays 
of Menangkabau, Pogghi Islanders, and Afiican 
Bornu, Wadai, and Unyoro (Post, Studien, p. 128, 
Anfange, p. 184) ; or the nearest kin of the mur- 
dered man may be appointed the official executioner 
of the murderer, as among the Galla (Cecchi, op, 
cit. p, 79) and Malays (Post, Bausteine fur eine 
allgemeine Eechtswissenschaft, Oldenburg, 1880-81, 
i. 157), any anticipation of official sanction on the 
part of the avenger of blood being a punishable 
offence in the Sansanding States (Fama Mademba, 
in Steinmetz, op. cit, p. 89). In this way the place 
of the primitive avenger of blood is ultimately 
taken by a regular State executioner, as among 
the Malays of Nias (Wilken, op. cit, p. 22). Even 
in ancient Greece the State took cognizance of 
murder only when duly qualified kinsmen of the 
murdered man had lodged a formal complaint 
against the murderer. 

Often there is a double system of punishment 
for murder and other grave offences— execution by 
officers of the State or blood-feud, as among the 
African Washambala (Lang, in Steinmetz, op, cit 
. 256) ; while, in case the system of commutation 
as come into effect, a certain amount of the 
wergeld may belong to the State, the remainder 
appertaining as damages to the kinsmen of the 
murdered man. On the other hand, the non- 
Muhammadans in the Sansanding States give the 
entire amount to the king, whereas Islamitic law 
awards the whole wergeld to the injured family 
(Fama Mademba, in Steinmetz, op, cit, p. 89), thus 
showing in epitome the antithetical status of the 
individual as belonging, in the one case, to the 
State, and, in the other, to the family (cf. the 
twofold theory of the status of the wife, above, 
p. 721). A murderer may often escape the blood- 
feud by voluntarily surrendering himself to the 
State ; but if he vdil not do this, the blood-feud is 
officially sanctioned. Increasing limitations are, 
however, imposed by the State. The blood-feud is 
restricted to a brief period ; three days in Johor 
(Wilken, op, cit. p. 7), or in flagrante delicto among 
the Arabs of the Red Sea coast (Edenun, Kultur- 
geschichte, Leipzig, 1843-62, iv. 149); while, in 
Makassar, if a murderer succeeded in reaching the 
judge, he was safe from blood-feud, and had only 
to pay the wergeld (Wilken, op. cit, p. 6), Else- 
where, as in Johor, the avenger of blood must 
make formal declaration of his intention before 
the judge (Post, Bausteine, i. 150). An especially 
potent restriction on the blood-feud is found, as 
already noted, in the system of asylum ; and finally, 
with the more perfect development of the State, 
aided by a higher concept of religion (though, as a 
matter of fact, Christianity alone has contributed 
to this end), the blood-feua itself becomes murder 
and a crime, instead of a sacred and praiseworthy 
duty, and so is suppressed and disappears, surviving 
only in such stagnant phases of ci^^ization as are 
still revealed from time to time by Sicilian ven- 
dettas or the feuds of the ‘mountain whites’ of 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 
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p. 155 ff., Ursprung des Rechts, Oldenburg, 1879, p. 87 ff., 
Anfange des Staats- und Beehtslebens, Oldenburg, 1878, p. 
172 ff,, Bausteine fiir erne allgemeine Becktstinssenschaft auf 
vergleichend'ethnot. Basis, Oldenburg, 1880-81, i. 142 ff., Afr. 
Jurispyrudenz, Oldenburg, 1887, i. 67 ff., Studien zur Enttmlc- 
lungsgesch. des Familienrechts, Oldenburg, 1889, pp. 133 ff., and 
Chu,ndnss der ethnol. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 1894-96, i. 226ff., 
ii. 246 ff . On the lastnamed work the present art. is largely based. 
A large amount of aource-material is contained in ZVRW the 
index to i.-xx., s.t?. ‘ Blutrache,* and such artt as Kohler's sum- 
mary of the North American Indian blood-feud, xii. 406-411, and 
Schmidt's summary for South America, xhi. 315-318 V Much 
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may also be gleaned from travels and such general works as 
Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologie der Natut'voVcer, 6 vols., Leipzig, 

1860-77 Louis H. Gray. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Aryan).— The 
institution of the blood-feud may still be traced 
among all Aryan peoples : first, as it exists up 
to the present day among the Afghans and the 
Albanians, in Corsica and Sardinia, and among 
the Southern Slavs ; secondly, at least in the older 
tradition, where it is clearly preserved, among the 
Greeks, Teutons, Celts, and the Western and 
Eastern Slavs ; thirdly, with only scanty traces, 
among the Indians of the Veda, the Iranians of 
the Avesta, and the Eomans. Its primitive Aryan 
signification lies in the etymological correspondence 
of Av. kaSnd, ‘punishment,’ ‘revenge’ (NewPers. 
to, ‘ enmity,’ ‘hate,’ ‘ anger ’)=Gr. ' jtou'o}, ‘blood- 
revenge ’ and *wergeW Probably it may also he 
connected with Ir.'cto (from *co^7^^-*) = ‘emenda,’ 
i.e, ‘ damni reparatio,’ ‘ satisf actio de iure Iseso vel de 
iniuria illata, ’ The verb which underlies these sub- 
stantives is Skr. chi, chdyaU, ‘punish,’ ‘avenge’; 
Av. ci ; Gr. rLvofiai,, rlvvfjt.aL, rlvta, ‘obtain compensa- 
tion,’ ‘punish,’ ‘give compensation.’ Compare 
also rfw, ‘estimate a value,’ ‘honour.’ The fol- 
lowing characteristic features of the primitive 
Aryan period may be established from the identity 
of customs among individual tribes. 

I. The obligation of blood-revenge is always 
attached to definite circles of relationship, which 
may be designated family or clan. Within this 
circle the blood-feud descends first of all from 
father to son. 

For the Celts, cf. Giraldus, Cambriae Descriptio, cap. 17 : 

‘ Genus super omnia diligunt, et damna sanguinis atque decons 
acnter ulciscuntur : \'indicis enim animi sunt et irae cruentae, 
nec solum novas et recentes iniunas, verum etiam veteres et 
antiquas velut instantes vindicare parati ’ ; and Walter Map, 
De nugis cunahum^ Dist. ii. cap. 22, § 96 {ap. Walter, Das alte 
Wales, p. 135, note 1) : ‘ Ut moris est, vadem se ofPert pro 
iuvene tota cognatio, et cavere iudicio sisti.— For the Teutons, 
seeTac. Go'man. cap. 21 j ‘ Suscipere tarn mimicitias seu patns 
seu propinqui quam amicitias necesse est : nec implacabiles 
durant. Luitur emm etiam homicidium certo armentorum ac 
pecorum numero, recipitque satisfactionem universa dqmus, 
utiliter m publicum, quia periculosiores sunt inimicitiae iuxta 
libertatem.’— For the Russians, cf. Russkaja Ptavda of Jaros- 
lav VolodimAnd (1013-1054): Judicium Jarvslavi, Jihi Vladi- 
min : ‘ Si interfecerit vir virum, ulciscatur f rater fratrera, vel 
pater vel filius vel fratris fllius vel sororis filius. Si vero nemo 
est, qui eum ulciscatur, solvendae sunt pro capite octoginta 
grivnae, si est principis vir,’ etc. See below, p, 734a'. 

In Homer the sons and grandsons, father, brothers, and 
brothers’ sons (avt^j/Log) and the erac (ha.i) are mentioned as 
avengers of blood : the last-named is an expression which pro- 
bably belongs to the pronoun-stem sve-, svo-, and so means much 
the same as the Latin suv. Once we find in place of Itou the 
word docro-TjTtjpes {Odyss. xxiii. 119), from docro-ew, ‘ help.’ This 
in turn is derived from a word corresponding with^ the Latin 
socius C^svekjo-s), namely, d-crFoK-yo-?='*a-ocrcro- (d as in 5- 
Xoxos, ‘bedfellow’), which is perhaps connected with sve-, sdo-, 
sum, but is also capable of another derivation (cf. Walde, Lat. 
Etymol. Worterbuch, p. 579) 

2. As a result of this obligation to blood -revenge, 
we find a state of feeling between two families or 
cianis which among West Teutons is technically 
called in Old High German fihida, Anglo-Sax. 
fccM, Mid. Lat. faida (O.H.G. fich, Anglo-Sax. 
fdh, from *poiko-s=li. oech, ‘enemy’); in the 
Slavonic languages, Old Slav, vrazida (Old Slav. 
wagii, ‘ enemy,’ Old Pruss. wargs, ‘ bad ’). The 
opposite conception to this in the Germanic lan- 
guages is O.H.G. fridu, Anglo-Sax. fridu. Old 
Nor. fridr, *pritu- (Skr. priyd-, ‘ dear,’ Goth. 
frijdn, ‘love^); in the Slavonic, Russ. mirU, 
‘peace’ (Skr, mi-trd-, ‘friend,’ Lith. m'^diinas, 
‘ beloved,’ Russ, midyj, ‘ dear ’). Fundamentally, 
therefore, peace and friendship (i.e, on the old 
view, relationship; cf. Schrader, Eeallex, s,v. 
‘Freund und Feind’) are identical conceptions. 
The Goth, gafripdn and the Russ, primiriti both 
mean ‘ to restore to a state of peace’ (O.H.G, fridu, 

* A Star before a word signifies that the form does not occur 
but M inferred. 


Russ, mirii), ‘to reconcile.’ It is characteristic 
that mirU had already in Old Russ, acquired the 
meaning of ‘community,’ for the community (the 
tribe) composed of various clans is, in_ normal 
conditions, a sphere of peace and friendship which 
can only for a longer or shorter period^ he inter- 
rupted or broken by the faida or vrazida. Con- 
versely, it may he suggested that the Greek eiprjvTj, 
‘peace,’ is to he derived from etpyj, ‘assembly,’ 
‘place of assembly,’ and that this word (from 
*vervd) is to be connected with Old Russ, vervi, 

‘ community.’ It is the community so designated 
that, accoraing to the Russkaja Pravda of the 13th 
cent., is liable in certain cases for the payment of 
the wergeld, and thus perpetuates the solidarity of 
the old clan. The Greek elpifivrj would thus he the 
(normal) condition of peace reigning in the com- 
munity. 

According to this explanation of eip'tjtnf), it must be admitted 
that the supposed initial F has not as yet been traced either in 
Homer or in the Greek dialects; but the latter are clearly 
influenced strongly by the Attic form of the word, which lacks 
the digamma. Moreover, *vervd (with prothetxc vowel) may 
have become first *e-FepFi 7 and then elpij. 

Hence the present writer is inclined to believe 
that the conception of peace among the Aryan 
peoples originated primarily in view of the internal 
condition of the community (the tribe), and not 
with reference to external foes, with whom, indeed, 
in olden times there was no regular peace, but 
merely a cessation of hostilities (cf. Schrader, 
Reallex., s.v. ‘Krieg und Frieden’). On Latin 
pax and Goth, gawairpi, ‘peace,’ see below (4). 
On the punishment of offences occurring within the 
family or clan see Aryan Religion, ^oye, p. 50. 

3. The blood-feud was especially occasioned by 
the murder of an individual belonging to another 
clan, and, in a secondary degree, by bodily injury 
or insult. It is noteworthy in numerous old Aryan 
codes of law that the killing of a thief caught red 
handed or of an adulteier detected in flagrando 
was exempt from punishment, i.e. in the language 
of primitive times it did not occasion a blood-feud 
(cf. Schrader, Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte, 
ii.® 406, and ARYAN Religion, above, p. 50). 

4. There existed among all Aryan peoples the 
possibility of buying off' the blood-feud by means 
of a wergeld, and thereby bringing it to a peaceful 
conclusion. 

For the Greeks, e.pr., cf. Homer, ix. 631 

KoX fxev Tt5 re Kamyvrirouo <f)Ovljo^ 

TTOtvTjv yj o5 iratSos eSe^aro TeOvrjeoros' 

K<xi p 6 fikv ev SyjfLta avrov, rroAA* a.nOTtC‘&<i, 
rov Si r epyjrverat KpaSl-rj Kal Ovy-hs dyiijva)p, 

TTOLV^v Se^afxivov. 

For the Teutons see the passage fiom Tacitus, Gerytiania, 
quoted above, ‘ nec implacabiles durant,’ etc. 

Proof that this possibility existed even in tht 
most primitive Aryan period is to be found in the 
identity between the Old Indian term for the 
wergeld, namely, vdira-, vdira-diya-, vdiraydtana-, 
and the Angio-Sax. were, Mid.H.G, were (weragelt) 
—both being related to Skr. vird-, Lat. vir, Goth. 
wair, ‘ man.’ Here the Old Russ, vira, ‘ wergeld,’ 
must be mentioned, though the views of philologists 
waver as to whether it was originally related to 
the Indian and German words or borrowed from 
the latter (cf. L. von SchrSder, ‘ Indogerman. 
Wergeld,’ Festgruss an Roth, p. 49), The most 
probable supposition is that the Skr. vdira-, 
Anglo-Sax. were, and Old Russ, vira, exhibit 
various stages of change of the radical ^'owel of 
the original Aryan term for ‘ wergeld.’ Moreover, 
the above cited equation, Av. kaind^Gx. xoivii, 
no doubt indicates that in the primitive period, as? 
among the Greeks, the custom existed of buying 
off blood-revenge by payment of a wergeld. 
Similarly, we find in Slavonic languages the 
above-mentioned vrazida, ‘hostility,’ ‘revenge,’ 
used also to mean the compensation by which 
homicide was expiated. Cf. also Cymr. gala,nas. 
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oridnally * hostility ' {gdl, ‘ foe 0, and then ‘ wer- 
geid ’ ; and the Mid. Gr. properly ‘ murder.* 
Lat. posna, ‘compensation/ and then ‘punish- 
ment/ probably exhibits a borrowing from the 
Gr. iroLvi], 

At an early date prices or rates of wergeld^ more 
or less fixed, must have been evolved. So in Old 
Indian sources (cf. Schrader, Reallex. p. 102) we 
find a hundred cows mentioned as the rate of com- 
pensation for a man {vdiram ) ; and Tacitus also, 
in the passage already cited, says : ‘ luitur homi- 
cidium mrto armentorum ac pecorum numero.* 
‘From the rates stated, the general underlying 
principle emerges that the wergeld of bondsman, 
freeman, and noble were in the following propor- 
tion of i ; 1 : 2 ; that is, 75 - 150 ~ 300 shillings or 
oxen’ (Mullenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskuride, iv. 
327). For the rates among the Slavs see below, 
p. 734. What was demanded for the murdered, 
wounded, or insulted man by the clan, or by 
himself, constituted his ‘ value or ‘ price,’ and the 
recoveiy of this price by his friends and the re- 
cognition of the same by his foes constituted 
his ‘honour.’ This evolution of ideas is clearly 
stamped upon the languages that concern us. 
The Gr. derived from TLv(a mentioned above, 
signifies primarily ‘revenge’ AyafiJfLPovos etveKa 

TLfirjs ’‘TKlov €iff Horn. Od. xiv. 70, 117) ; 

then ‘indemnity for injury,’ ‘compensation’ (driAtos, 
like vTjTTOLvos, denotes a person who may be slain 
without need for compensation) ; then ‘ honour.’ 
Precisely similar is the development in the mean- 
ing of cina, a word common to the Slavonic lan- 
guages. The word corresponds exactly to the Gr. 
iroLvi) {*qoind), and thus signifies in the first in- 
stance ‘revenge’ and ‘wergeld.’ Then it takes 
over the meaning of ‘price’ and ‘honour’ (Old 
Slav, c^niti exactly answers to the Gr. ripdoo ; so 
Schrader’s Beallex. p. 835 f., and now Berneker, 
Slav, Etym. Worteriuch, p. 124). In this con- 
nexion we find also the explanation of the hitherto 
unintelligible Gothic word ‘peace,’ men- 
tioned above. The word has nothing to do with 
wairpan (Germ, werden)^ but is connected with 
waiT^i, ‘value,’ ‘worth.’ Consequently its proper 
meaning is ‘general agreement about the worth 
or value of a person,’ the union and the result- 
ing state of peace between two clans. It is note- 
worthy also that the first instance of the word 
paciscor^ which underlies the Lat. pax^ ‘peace,’ 
occurs in that passage of the XII Tables (viii. 2) 
which is the clearest survival in Homan tradition 
of the system of blood-revenge which once pre- 
vailed in that quarter as well : ‘ Si membrum 
rupit, ni cum eo pacit (agree about the value), 
taiio esto.’ 

Thus we see that two of the most important 
conceptions of civilization — peace and honour — 
are at least in part rooted in the ideas that centre 
in blood-revenge and its buying off by the wergeld, 

$. Among most Aryan peoples we find it the 
custom for the murderer, after his bloody deed, to 
flee from the country for a longer or shorter period, 
presumably in order that in the interval the anger 
of the hostile clan might abate and the terms of 
leconciliation become easier. It still remains 
uncertain whether this custom is to be assumed 
as existing even in primitive times, when renuncia- 
tion of tribal connexion was almost a matter of 
life and death (cf. Schrader’s Beallex. p. 835). 

6. The fighting out or the amicable settlement 
of the blood-feud is, as we have seen, from the 
beginning exclusively the affair of the two hostile 
clans, Notwithstanding, perhaps the realization 
of the danger incurred by the whole clan owing to 
feuds of long duration (cf. above, Tacitus, Germ, 
cap. 21 ; ‘ periculosiores sunt inimicitiae iuxta 
hbertatem’) may have at an early period en- 


sured efforts upon the part of the race, in their 
assemblies under the direction of the king (Skr. 
rd/- = Lat. rex, It, ri), tow^aids the amicable settle- 
ment of clan feuds. A settlement of this descrip- 
tion would naturally, even in primitive times, be 
accompanied by a long succession of solemn cere- 
monies. We have ample information on this 
point as regards especially the Slavonic world 
(see below, p. 734 f.). Everywhere in Europe two 
factors tended towards the restriction and ulti- 
mate eradication of the blood-feud : first, the State, 
that is, the absorption of the old clan and race- 
constitutions into the political composition of a 
State based on the principle of territory and no 
longer of consanguinity ; and, secondly, the Chris- 
tian Church, which offered sanctuary even to 
murderers. See art. Asylum. 

Literature. — ^T he literature has been given in the article. 

0. Schrader. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Celtic). — i. Terminology. — 
The usual word in Old Irish is/fcA (‘ feud,’ ‘ fight’), 
fichim (‘ I fight’), cognate mth Lat. vinco, etc. In 
the Acallam na Sendrach (Windisch, tr, Texte, 
Leipzig, 1880-1905, iv. pt. i. p. 47), we learn that at 
the feast of Tara, which lasted six weeks, neck 
fala nd frithf ala do thahairt (‘neither fend nor 
cross-feud to be given’). The Irish is for fola, 

f en. of fxdl (‘blood’), perhaps connected with 
Velsh gweli, Cornish goly, Breton gonli (‘wound ’) j 
but cf. Henry, Lex, bret,, Hennes, 1900, p. 139. 
For ‘vengeance,’ ‘revenge,’ we have the Irish 
digal, Welsh dial (‘vindicta,’ ‘ultio’), Cornish 
dial. The Irish 6ric (‘composition’) is probably 
for *er-icca, ^per^yecca (‘full payment,’ ‘perfect 
cure ’ [d’Arbois de Jubainville, jStudes sur te droit 
celtique=:Cour$ delitt, celt, viL, Paris, 1895, p. 88]). 
Finally, the Irish dire (‘ duty ’), in coirp-dire, is the 
same as the Welsh dirwy, dirui (‘muicta’), dir 
(‘ necessary’), Irish dir (‘ just,’ ‘ due,’ etc.) [Stokes, 
Urkelt, Sprachschatz, Gottingen, 1894, p. 148]. 

2. Histo^ of the blood-feud among the Celts.— 
That the institution of the blood-feud was in 
existence among the early Celts is obvious from 
the numerous references to it in ancient Irish 
literature. One of the best known instances is 
found in the Fotha Catha Cnucha (‘ Cause of the 
Battle of Cnucha’). 

Oumall, the royal warrior of Ireland, carried off Muriu, 
daughter of the druid Tadg, because her father had refused 
him permission to marry her. Tadg complains to Cond, sup- 
reme king of Ireland, who, accordmg to the Annals of Ireland 
hy the Four Masters (ed. O’Donovan, Dublin, 1848-51, 1 . 102-121), 
reigned from 122 to 157 a.d. Cond, furious at the insulting 
words of Tadg, sends soldiers to take possession of the girl 
Cumall refuses to surrender Murni, and is killed by GoU, son of 
Moma. In attempting to avenge Cumall, Luchet succeeds only 
in wounding GoU m the eye. GoU kills Luchet ; and, to quote 
the Irish, w desin robdi fich bunaid eter maccu Moma ooiw 
Find, ‘ it is from that, then, that there was an hereditary feud 
between the sons of Morna (descendants of Goll) and Find (the 
son of OumaU).’ Furthermore, after the death of CumaU, Tadg 
not only refuses to receive his daughter Murni, but orders her 
to be burned because she is pregnant. Accordingly she invokes 
the protection of Cond, and gives birth to a son. Find. When 
this son arnves at a suitable age, he offers to his grandfather, 
Tadg, the following : cath no comrac oenfir no landraic a 
athar do thahairt d6, ‘ a battle or a duel or fuU erie (for the 
murder) of his father to be given to him.’ Tadg accepts the 
last, and is obliged to give the castle and grouncfe in Almu to 
Find (RCel ii. 86, etc.). 

Again, in the Longes mac n-Usnig, Conchobar, the great king 
of the first epic cycle— i.e. about the beginning of the Christian 
era (Hyde, Lit, Mist, of Ireland, London, 1899, p, 243)— has the 
three sons of Usnech treacherously murdered after having 
promised them protection. The three heroes, Fergus, Dubthacb , 
and Cormac, who had guaranteed their safety, set to work to 
avenge their murder. First they murdered four of the 
immediate relatives of Conchobar, and, later, when attacked by 
him, killed three hundred of his men and their wives, and burned 
the royal palace at Emain. With 3000 men they soi^ht refuge 
at the court of Ailill and Medb, king and queen of CTonnaught, 
and continued their feud against Conchobar for sixteen years 
(Windisch, op. cit. i. 75-77). Oinaeth hua Artacain, who died 
in 975 (‘Annals of Tigernach,* RCel xvii. 259) had a more 
complete account of this story, which stated that Conchobar, in 
retaliation for the murder of his relatives, killed Gergenn, the 
son of lUad (Windisch, op. cit, ii. 2, p. 119). Numero’*^ other 
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examples could be cited, such as Aided Conroi, in which the 
murder of Conroi is avenged by his sons (d’Arbois, Epopee 
celtique en Irldude^Cours de litt. celt, v., Paris, 1892, p. 327 f.]j; 
the death of Oonchobar, where Mesgegra, king of Leinster, is 
avenged (O’Ourry, Lectures on the Manuscript Materials of 
Ancient Irish History^ Dublin, 1878, p. 637 L); The Voyage of 
Mail Duin, in which the hero is taunted for not avengmg his 
father’s death (Stokes, RCel ix. 459, etc.)> etc. 

In the Ancient Laws of Ireland^ some of which, 
such as the Senchtos M6r, date as early as the 7th 
century (Hyde, op, cit, p. 589), we find murder 
classed under two heads— necessary murder (war- 
bad dethbire), and unnecessary murder [marbad in- 
dethbire). Necessary murder is unpremeditated, 
or, if premeditated, is accomplished through duty 
of vengeance. Unnecessary murder is for motives 
of gain [Anc, Laws, iii. 68, 11. 12-14 j iv. 248, 11. 
25-26). In the case of the first, no composition, or 
4ric^ was required if the murder was the result of 
vengeance. According to the Ancient Laws (iv. 
252-4), * when the murder of a member of the 
derhfine (%,&, of any relative of the geilfine or 
derhfine) is to be avenged by the death of the 
murderer, the family of the murdered has a right 
to the coirp-dire (** body-price”) and the enechdann 
(*‘ honour-price ”) ; if, however, it has received this 
iric before exercising vengeance, it must, after 
taking vengeance, make full restitution of this 
price.^ The duty of vengeance was imposed upon 
the nearest relatives of the victim — ^upon the 
geilfine and derbfine (d’Arbois, Droit celtique^ p. 
186). To understand these terms, we must re- 
member that the Irish family was divided into 
four groups, consisting of seventeen persons in all : 
geilfine i derhfine ^ iarfine^ and indfine (Anc. Laws, 
i, 282, 11. 23, 27 ; p. 272, 1. 23). To the geilfine 
belonged the father, son, grandson, and brother of 
the murdered ; while to the derhfine, besides the 
above five, were added the grandfather, paternal 
uncle, nephew (son of the brother), and cousin- 
german (cousin to the fourth degree in the paternal 
line). In addition to the above eight persons, 
three others could take vengeance on the murderer. 
These three were the foster-father, whose dalta, 
or pupil, was murdered ; the adoptive father, whose 
mac faosma, or adopted son, was killed ; and the 
(maternal) uncle, when the son of his sister (mio 
mna) was the victim of the murderer (Anc, Laws, 
iv. 244, 11. 20-22). So, in ancient Ireland, the blood- 
feud was fostered by the duty of vengeance. We 
have indications of its existence as late as the 16th 
cent., in the celebrated feuds between the chief 
Manus O’Ponell and his son, between the Earl of 
Thomond and his uncles, etc. (Moore, Hist, of Ire- 
land, London, 1835-46, ii. 367). As in Scotland, the 
most usual causes and consequences of the later 
feuds were the destruction of crops and the driving- 
away or houghing of cattle belonging to persons oc- 
cupying lands to which others alleged a claim. One 
of the most celebrated cattle-raids in Irish litera- 
ture is the Tdin B6 Cualnge, or the Cattle-Kaid of 
Cooley (ed. Windisch, Leipzig, 1905). Sir Walter 
Scott in his Waverley (ch. xv.) describes a similar 
expedition undertaken by twelve Highlanders. 

in Wales, where, as the testimony of Giraldus of 
Cambray and Walter Map shows (see above, p. 724*^), 
the blood-feud once flourished, the Roman conquest 
brought about the suppression of both the duty of 
vengeance and the payment of iric for murder. 
The Lex Cornelia de sicariis of Sulla (B.C, 81) and 
the laws of Caesar and Augustus (Lex Julia deyi 
yublica and de viprivata) imposed severe penalties 
upon those who went about bearing arms with the 
intention to kill (Rein, Das Criminalrecht der 
Eomer, Leipzig, 1844, pp. 409-14, 752, etc.). On 
this account, no doubt, the Welsh dirui or dirwy 
changed its meaning from iric (‘ composition ’) to 
^mulcta^ (‘fine paid to the State’), After the 
departure of the Romans, while the irk was re- 


established, the duty of vengeance failed to assume 
its former force. This was in part due to the facfc 
that the cenedl, or clan, was already to some extent 
disintegrated as early as the 10th cent. (Rhys and 
Brynmor- Jones, The Welsh People, London, 1900, 
p. 196). The feuds between the clans were largely 
superseded by the waifare between the petty king- 
doms. But that the duty of vengeance was not 
looked upon unfavourably is manifest from several 
statements in the Dimetian Code, which was 
probably redacted under Howel in the 10th cent. 
(Rhys, op. cit. p. 181). 

According to this code, ‘if there is m a cenedl an ecclesiastic 
or an idiot, he is neither to pay nor to receive any part of the 
galanas (“hody-pnce ; and ‘ no vengeance is to be exercised 
against any one of these for galanas^ neither are they to 
avenge a relation that is killed.’ Furthermore, if a cenedl 
‘commences paying the galanas of a person killed, and the 
whole be not paid, and if on that account one of such kindred 
stock {cenedl) be murdered, the galanas for that individual is 
not to be paid ; neither is anything to be restored of what had 
been paid on account of the first.’ Finally, if ‘ an^ innocent 
person is accused of murder and neglects to seek justice, and if 
he be killed on account of it, nothing is to be paid for him ' 
(Anc. Laws of Wales, London, 1841, i. ch. i. p. 199 f. ; cf. also 
ii. ch. viii. p. 214, etc., for cases m which the law ‘ exonerates 
the avenging ’). 

But it was especially among the Scots that the 
blood-feud raged with ferocity. From the 12th 
cent., when the sept or clan first appears as a 
distinct feature in the social organization of Scot- 
land (Skene, Celtic Scotland^, Edinburgh, 1890, iL 
303), until the 17th cent., there was no cessation 
of clan-fends. When there were no sweeping feuds 
involving the most prominent families, such as 
Huntly against Argyll, or Stewart against Hamil- 
ton, the minor chiefs were fighting among them- 
selves (Lang, Hist, of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1902, ii. 
541, etc.). The usual method was for a laird or 
yeoman to gather his henchmen and make a raid 
on some estate to which he alleged a claim, or for 
other reasons sometimes very insignificant. They 
would trample down the crops, hough the cattle, 
and drag the women about by their hair, killing 
all who might resist (Lang, loc, cit. ). Such cases 
were most frequent. In fact, the volume of the 
Privy Council Register for 1613 contains no fewer 
than 42 feuds then running, not including those in 
the Highlands and Islands. Even ministers of the 
gospel were sometimes so swayed by their passions 
that they took part in these ferocities. 

One of the most noted of these feuds was that of the Colqu* 
houns and the Macgregors, which culminated in the battle of 
Glenfruin in 1602. According to Birrell’s diary (2nd Oct. 1603), 
sixty widows of the slain Colquhouns rode on white horses 
before the king at Stirling, each bearing in her hand a pike 
upon which was displayed the bloody shirt of her dead husband. 
A long and deadly feud was that between the Scotts and Kerrs, 
of which Sir Walter Scott speaks in his Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. This feud began with the battle of Melrose in 1626. 
As a consequence, Sir Walter Scott was assassinated in the 
streets of Edinburgh in 1552. In order to staunch this feud, 
which was sapping the life-blood of these two great families, 
a bond or contract was made between them in Edinburgh on 
23rd March 1664, in which they agreed to cease hostilities (Pit- 
cairn, Criminal Trials in Scotland, Edinburgh, 1833, iii. 390, 
etc.). But it accomplished nothing, for the feud was still raging 
in 1696 (cf. also Campbell, Clan Traditions, London, 1895). 

3. ‘firiCi’ or composition* — Caesar attests the 
fact that the payment of iric was an established 
custom among tne primitive Gauls. In speaking 
of the importance of the druids in ancient Gaul, 
he says : ‘Nam fere de omnibus controversiis, pub- 
licis privatisque, constituunt ; et, si quod est ad- 
missum facinus, si caedes facta, si de hereditate, si 
de finibus controversia est,iidem decernunt ; praemia 
poenasque constituiint ’ (de Bell, Gall. vi. 13). The 
earliest mention of this institution in Ireland is 
found in the Confessio of St. Patrick, where he say s : 
‘ censeo enim non minus quam pretium quindecim 
hominum distribuiillis.’ Tirechan, writing in the 
7th cent., explains this statement of Patrick by 
adding ‘animarum’ after ‘quindecim’ (Stokes, 
Tripartite Life, London, 1887, ii. 310, 372). 
Furthermore, an Irish council of about the 7th 
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cent, decided that, in default of the family, the 
king himself might he held responsible for the 
payment of the ^ric (Wasserschleben, It. Kanonen- 
versammlung^, Leipzig, 1885, p, 170). 

In Ireland, the 6ric was divided into two classes : 
the coirp-dirCi or ‘ body-price,’ and the enechdanriy 
or ‘honour-price’ (or log-eneich, lit. ‘face-price,’ 
Breton, enep~umrt ; cf. Emault, Gloss, moym-hret.y 
Paris, 1895, p. 794). The coirp-dire was exacted 
in the case of unnecessary murder, or in necessary 
murder when not prompted by vengeance. The 
enechdann was exacted in the case of bodily inju^, 
insult, etc,, and would, therefore, be necessarily 
included in the coirp-dire. In regard to the latter, 
the family had tne choice of surrendering the 
criminal as property {in fironn) to the family of 
the murdered, or of giving land for his crime (Anc. 
Laws of Ireland, iv. 246, 11. 25-26). But, con- 
tinue the Ancient Laws, ‘each one dies for his 
premeditated crimes when he has not found the 
4ric^ (iv. 250, 11. 16-17). Thus, in the case of 
unnecessary murder the criminal was^ the sole 
debtor. But in necessary murder the criminal and I 
his geilfine were held responsible for the payment 
of the iric. In default of the geilfine, the other 
three groups of the family found themselves in- 
volved [ih. i. 260, 11. 1-3 ; p. 274, 11. 12-13). The 
coirp-dire was fixed, consisting of secht cum/ula, 
‘seven female slaves’ (hi. 70, 11. 7-8). The 
criminal was obliged to pay the aithgin (‘ slave of 
restitution’), and his share both of the six other 
slaves and of the enech-lann. If his geilfine could 
not supply the rest, the derbfine would pay three- 
fourths, and the iarfine and indfine, one fourth, 
%.e. three-fourths of a fourth by the iarfine and 
one-fourth of a fourth by the indfine {ih. hi. 330, 

1 . 710 ; p. 68, 11. 15-18). In the later history of 
Ireland, the ^ric for murder became more variable, 
and was paid in cattle or other pppertv. It was 
continued as late as the beginning of the^ 17th 
cent., notwithstanding the efforts of the English to 
stamp it out (Hayne, ‘ Observation on the State 
of Ireland in 1600,’ in the Irish Eccles. Record, 
Dec. 1887 ; for a more complete study of the ^ric, 
cf. d’Arbois, Droit celtique). 

As the coirp-dire required the enech-lann in 
Ireland, so, in Wales, the murderer was obliged 
to pay both the galanas (‘body -price’) and the 
saraad ( ‘ disgrace- or honour-price The galanas 
varied according to the rank of the person killed. 
Thus the penkenedl, or clan-chief, was valued at 
189 cows ; an uchelwr, or high man, noble, at 126 
cows; a penteulu, ‘man with a family without 
office,’ at 84 cows ; and so on down to the caeth, 

‘ slave of the island,’ at 1 lb. of silver and 4 cows. 
The galanas of a woman was always one-half of 
that of a man (Rhys, op. cit. p. 228 f.). In regard 
to the payment of the galanas, one-third fell upon 
the murderer and his father and mother, he pajung 
twice as much as his parents. Furthermore, if he 
had children liable to pay, he paid two-thirds of 
his own share, and his children one-third. The ! 
remaining two-thirds of the whole galanas was 
paid by the relatives on the father’s and mother’s 
side, the father’s kinsmen paying two-thirds and 
the mother’s one-third. In regard to receiving 
the galanas, one-third fell to the lord for exacting 
it ; one-third to the father and mother and their 
children and the children of the murdered; and 
one-third to the other kinsmen in the proportion 
as described above (Anc. Laws of Wales, i. 227, 
ii. 199-200, etc.). 

In Scotland, according to the Leges inter Brettos 
et Scottos, which were codified under David I. 
(1124-53), the worth of the king’s person is valued 
at 1000 cows ; of the king’s son or earl, 150 cows ; 
of the earl’s son or thane, 100 cows ; of the thane’s 
son, 66| cows ; of the thane’s grandson or ogtiem. 


44 cows and 21| pence ; while the carle or villein 
was valued at 16 cows (Robertson, Eist. of Scot- 
land, 3 vols., London, 1831, App. ii. ; Lang, op. cit. 
i. 81 ; Skene, op. dt. iii. 218, etc.). 

4 . Duel. — The duel was often the means of 
obtaining justice among the Celts, The canonical 
collection referred to above attributes to St. Patrick 
two decisions prohibiting the debtor from resort- 
ing to arms to prevent a creditor from levying a 
distress (d’Arbois, Droit celtigiie, p. 45 f.). But 
the individual could engage in a duel only with the 
knowledge and consent of his family and his chief. 

If he fought without their consent and was killed, 
the victor would be obliged to pay full ^ric to his 
family, unless he could prove that the murdered 
man had provoked him to fight {Anc. Laws, iii. 
302, 11. 1-3 ; p. 296, 11. 19-21). So, on the Border of 
; Scotland, trial by combat served often as a proof 
of guilt or innocence ; and Sir Walter Scott notes 
a feud between Thomas Musgrave and Lancelot 
Carleton which was settled in this manner in 1603 
{Lay of Last Minstrel, Note x.). 

Literature. —T he literature has been given fully in the 
course of the article. JOHN LaWEENCE GERIG. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Greek). — Blood-feud, or blood- 
revenge, is a widely diffused custom of primitive 
society, of which some instances still survive, as 
in the Corsican vendetta, and of which numerous 
traces are to be found in history and literature. 
It arises, as a rule, through a violation of rights 
practised by a member of one family against a 
member of another (A. H. Post, Famihenrecht, 

. 134). The breach of rights may take widely 
ifferent forms, but its normal instance is that of 
murder, or at any rate homicide, and to this 
attention is confined in the present article. The 
parties primarily involved in such a fend are, on 
the one hand, the nearest kinsman of the slain 
man, and, on the other, the slayer; but the re- 
sponsibility extends beyond these to the circle 
sometimes of their families, in a wider or narrower 
sense, sometimes of their entire respective clans 
(cf. e.g. EBi, s.v. ‘ Goel,’ col. 1745). In many cases 
revenge can be satisfied only with the death of 
the slayer, or of one of his kin, but in others 
reconciliation is effected on the basis of compensa- 
tion in money or kind. In every case vengeance 
is felt as a sacred duty* Its aim is largmy, no 
doubt, to maintain the honour and integrity of 
the family or clan, and so far it has an ethical 
rather than a religious significance. But it is 
probable that blood-revenge has in every case, at 
feast originally, been regarded also as a duty 
towards the spirit of the slain, and, as the 
tendance of the dead implies the recognition of 
spiritual beings and readily passes into worship, 
the blood-feud has to this extent a religious basis. 
By the Greeks certainly, in historic no less than in 
pre-historic times, vengeance on the murderer was 
regarded as a duty to the slain, and one of a re- 
ligious kind. And probably the chief interest of 
the subject before us is the clear light which it 
sheds upon a whole world of thought and feeling 
which is in marked contrast with generally current 
conceptions about Greek religion. 

I. Homer.— In Homer there are abundant traces 
of the custom. We read of Orestes avenging his 
father {Od. iii. 306), though this is the less usual 
case of hlood-feud within the family, and of the 
understood right and duty of any man to avenge a 
brother or a son (II* ix. 632 ; Od. xxiv. 434). In 
one instance {Od* xv. 273) the responsibility for 
vengeance falls also on the slain man’s hai, who 
are usually understood to be his clansmen. This 
view is supported by the facts that irai are dis- 
tinguished from cousins (dvefiol) in B. ix.^ 464, 
and that in Attic law the duty of prosecuting a 
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murderer passed in case of need to any member of 
the murdered man’s phratry (Rohde, Psyche, p. 
260-261 n.)» When an act of homicide has been 
committed, under whatever circumstances,— for 
these do not seem to have affected the issue in the 
society which Homer depicts, — its author is some- 
times represented as fleeing into a strange land, 
where he seeks the protection of a man of influ- 
ence, So Patrocius finds refuge in the house of 
Peleus, and Lycophron in that of Ajax {II , xxiii. 
85, XV. 431). In other cases the feud is ended by 
means of a recompense, or nroiv-fi, mutually agreed 
on by the two parties. That this often happened 
is shown by the passage (iZ. ix. 632 ff.) where 
Ajax, after trying in vain to disarm the resent- 
ment of Achilles against Agamemnon, continues, 

‘ Why, even from the murderer of a brother, or for 
his own dead son, a man accepts, it may be, a 
ransom, and so he (the murderer) stays in his own 
town, after paying a large fine’ (Paley’s tr.). Of 
what took place on such occasions we have a vivid 
picture in II. xviii. 498 ff. There, in a scene upon 
Achilles’ shield, the two parties to a blood-feud 
first engage in a wrangle as to whether the amount 
agreed on has actually been paid, and afterwards 
bring their quarrel before a council of elders, while 
in the midst are placed two golden talents, which, 
at least on one interpretation, represent the 
or fine claimed. 

Among all these references to the blood-feud in 
Homer, nothing, it will be seen, is said about the 
spirit of the slain man, while the settlement by 
means of a fine is obviously treated as a matter in 
which the living only are concerned. And this 
is in harmony with the general view, which the 
Homeric poems present to us, of the state of the 
dead. Where the blood -feud is animated by a 
desire to appease the dead man’s spirit, the latter 
is conceived as a powerful being bent on revenge, 
able and also ready to wreak his vengeance on the 
kinsman who neglects his interests. But the faith 
described in Homer is of a difterent order. Its 
dead are strengthless beings, ineffectual shadows 
of the living. There is, however, good reason to 
believe that this was not the oldest Greek faith. 
Even in Homer we meet once and again with 
what seem to be outcrops from an earlier stratum 
of belief. Thus at the funeral of Patrocius (11 
xxiii. 138 ff.), the hair which Achilles lays in his 
dead friend’s hand, the jars of honey and oil, the 
slaughter of beasts and captives, and the burning 
of these together with the corpse, the night-long 
pouring of wine upon the earth, and the oft- 
repeated call to Patrocius, together with many 
other features of the story, all point to a vivid 
belief in the reality and nearness of the departed 
spirit which contrasts sharply with the usual 
Homeric representation ; while, as Rohde observes 
[Psyche^, p. 17), the whole series of offerings be- 
longs entirely to the class which we may regard 
as oldest, and which meets us later in numerous 
instances of Greek ritual observed in the worship of 
under-world powers. The offerings which, in Od. 
xi, 49 ff. (the ‘ Nekuia’), Odysseus promises to the 
departed spirits point in the same direction. But, 
if such was the earliest Greek conception, the 
deepest motive of the blood-feud, in the Homeric 
age weakened or lost sight of, may well have been 
the slain man’s demand for vengeance. And that 
this was actually the case is indirectly proved by 
the fact that in Homer the consequences seem to 
be the same for unintentional as for intentional 
homicide. The equalization of these two, says 
J. H. Lipsius (Das attische Recht und Rechtsver- 
fahren, Introduction, p. 7), affords clear proof that 
the fundamental aim of the blood-feud was not 
punitive justice, but satisfaction to the slain. 

2. Classic age. — When now we turn to the 


classic age, this aspect of the blood-feud occupies 
the forefront of the picture. Vengeance on the 
homicide is primarily reparation offered to the 
dead, and as such it is a religious act. 

(1) Poetry. — In iEschylus’ Eumenides, Orestes is 
pursued by no earthly avenger of blood, but by 
the Erinyes, who are representatives at once of 
the dead and of the old religious order. At first, 
in all probability, they were nothing but offended 
ghosts, the angry spirits of the slain, and hints 
of this original character are to be found in 
iEschylus (cf. e.g. J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to 
the Study of Greek Religion, p. 223 ff’.). In the 
main, however, as seen in his pages, they are 
rather the personified curses that attend the 
shedding of Kindred blood. The personality of 
the slain is merged in that of the malignant 
demons who act as the ministers of his revenge. 
The same natural shifting of ideas, and the same 
fundamental conception of the slain man’s enmity, 
are seen in the use of the word Tpoarp^waLos, which 
in the sense of an avenging power is applied by 
the orator Antiphon at one time to the dead mams 
spirit, at another to his ghostly champion, as in 
the phrase 6 7rpo(rrp67ratos rod dToOavdvros (Tetr. 3, 

8). Sometimes, as in Sophocles (Trach. 1202) or 
Euripides (I'phlg. in T. 778), the outraged spirit is 
described by the epithet dpatos, a dealer of curses. 

(2) History. — So far we have been dealing 
chiefly with the fancies of poets. But the same 
view of a slain man’s enmity, and of his satisfac- 
tion as a religious act, is met -with when we turn 
to the practice of the law courts and examine the 
developments of the blood-feud in historic times* 
When the clan develops into the State, the blood- 
feud inevitably passes under its control and is 
regulated in accordance with its interests. Greece 
was no exception to this rule, and we have evidence 
of laws relating to homicide in various Greek States. 
But while in the case of other States our informa- 
tion is only fragmentary, the procedure at Athens, 
though obscure in some points, is illustrated by 
copious references, especially in Plato, Aristotle, 
and the Attic orators. To enter at ail fully into 
the Attic process would carry us beyond the limits 
of this article. But it will be sufficient to note its 
salient points. In the first place, the legal process 
meant a mitigation of the unreasoning vengeance 
of the primitive blood-feud. We have seen that 
originally the circumstances which led to homicide 
were immaterial. Its law is sufficiently expressed 
in what the chorus in JEschylus (Choeph. 310 ft’.) 
characterize as ‘ a thrice hoary saying ’ : * Blood- 
stroke for blood-stroke must be paid. Doer of 
wrong must suff’er.’ But from time immemorial 
Athens had separate courts for the trial of wilful 
murder, of accidental, and of justifiable homicide. 
The tribunal for the trial of murder in the strict 
sense was the Council of the Areopagus, which 
exercised that function right onwards from the 
time of Solon, or, according to others {e.g. C. W. C. 
Oman, Hist, of Greece, p. Ill), from the dawn of 
the Athenian constitution. Furthermore, a law 
of Draco (c. 620 B.c.) enacted that vengeance in 
certain cases, including adultery, should not be 
followed by a legal penalty (Pausan. IX. xxxvi. 8). 
But if from one point of view the law mitigated, 
from another it restored, the rigour of the ancient 
blood-feud. It did so by forbidding the Toivi}, or 
money settlement, of which we have seen examples 
in the laxer practice of the Homeric age (cf. e.g. 
Demosth. Aristocrat. 28). This is by no means 
always the case when blood -revenge passes out of 
the hands of private persons (cf. e.g. Grote, Hist, 
of Greece, i.^ 484). It might, indeed, he thought 
that this strictness in the Attic law was due to the 
supposed interest of the State, but the true ex- 
planation is doubtless to be found in the new 
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advanced by Eohde, among others, that the State 
segniated the murder suits on the basis of the old 
family blood-feud, and that its chief object was the 
satisfaction, not of the State, but of the invisible 
powers. These positions we shall now proceed to 
illustrate. 

That the State piocess grew out of the blood- 
feud is first of all indicated by the fact that it was 
the nearest relatives of the murdered man, and 
only in special cases more distant kinsmen, on 
whom devolved both the right and the obligation 
to prosecute. It was a duty for whose neglect in 
the case of wilful murder a man might be himself 
arraigned hj a fellow-citizen (G, F. Schbmann, 
Antiq, of Greece, p. 471, Eng. tr.). And this 
naturally arose from the fact that the duty to 
prosecute was regarded as also a duty to the dead, 
and thus as a religious duty, the neglect of which 
brought pollution upon the State and involved the 
risk of dearths and other calamities. For we 
have in the next place to note that the thought of 
the murdered man’s vengeful spirit, and of other 
ghostly powers who je^ousljr watched over Ms 
interest, was a living force in Athens even in 
historical times, shaping the course of justice, and 
moving the ordinary man to superstitious fear. 
To take the latter point first, the thought of the 
dead spirit’s claim was a force to which the orator 
knew how to appeal in capital trials. So the 
relatives are said by Antiphon rip 

‘to succour the dead’ {Or, i. 31 ; Tetr, 1, /3, 13), 
and sentence on the murderer is described by 
him as Tifxtapla d5tK7]dhTL, ‘ vengeance to the 
wronged ’ (Or, v. 58, vi. 6). In one of his speeches, 
composed for a fictitious case, he makes his clients 
address the jury : dvrl toO iradSpro^ iirKnciiirroix^v 
{tfuv, *we implore you on behalf of the dead’ 
(Tetr, 3, y, 7). In the next place the sense of a 
religious duty to the dead is apparent in the 
several steps of the judicial procedure. It is the 
archon-basileus who presides at the trial for 
homicide, the magistrate who inherited the pecu- 
liarly religious duties of the kingship ; agam, at 
the outset of the process, both parties have to 
swear by the Erinyes and other under -world 
powers to the justice of their cause. And lastly, 
we may note the procedure enjoined by law in the 
case of one condemned to temporary exile for an 
act of unpremeditated homicide. When the period 
of his exile had elapsed, and when he had been 
formally reconciled to the relatives of the slain, 
he had still to undergo a ritual purification from 
the stain of bloodshed ere he could share in the 
worship either of the State or of the family, and 
he had to make expiatory ofierings to the spirit of 
the dead. 

It will be seen that the conceptions here re- 
garded as underlying the blood-feud, which have 
been attributed to the earliest Greek age and 
which are clearly reflected in classic times, con- 
trast sharply with the picture of the Homeric 
age which lies between. The problem presented 
by this contrast can scarcely be ignored in dealing 
with the blood- feud, but it is one on which we can 
here only touch. It can probably be best ex- 
plained by the composite racial elements that 
went to the making ot the Greek nation. It is, of 
course, to be supposed that the feebler conception 
of the spirit-world reflected in Homer’s pages, and 
the more untroubled gladness in life, were an 
actual feature of the age in which he lived. But 
they were the characteristics of a conquering 
Achaean stock, and not of the earlier population. 
The latter, who had no great poets to express the 
spirit of their religion, still dung to their local 
cults, and thought of the dead as mysterious 
powers, able to bless or curse the living. Even 
Homer, as already seen, is not without trace of 


this earlier belief. A similar hint may be found 
in Hesiod, whose ‘ daemons ’ are the souls of the 
men who lived in the earliest or golden age 
( W orlcs and Days, 121 ). And Porph3n:y (de A bstin, 

4. 22) records how Draco enjoined the Athenians 
to honour the dead heroes of their country accord- 
ing to the custom of their fathers. The old faith 
never died, and at last, owing especially to the 
teaching of the Delphic oracle, its gloomier views 
about the under world became, as we have seen, 
a dominant force in religion, and helped to shape 
judicial procedure. 

There was, indeed, in Greek religion another and 
very ditierent world from this, a realm of serene 
piety, radiant with images of the Olympian gods. 
But beneath it, in an opposition which paganism 
could not fully overcome, was a world of gloom and 
misgiving, haunted by the thought of evil, and of 
powers whose law was justice untempered with 
mercy. Of that world the study of the blood-feud, 
and of its reflexion in the thought and practice of 
the classic age, aflbrds us impressive examples. 

LiTERATtjRB.— 'W. Robeitson Smith, Kinship and Marriage 
in early Arabia!^, 1903, pp. 26 ff., 65 f. ; art. *Goel ' and 

EBi ; A. H. Post, Familienrecht, 1890, pp. 113-136 ; K. F. Her 
mann, Lehrbueh d, griech. Antiquitaten^, 1889, vol. L §§ 64, 65 ; 
G. F. Schb'mann, (hisch, Alterthumer^ (by J. H. Lipsins, 1897, 
p. 508ff.)‘, Grote, fiist. of Greece^ cf. vols. L ii. iv. ; Meier- 
Schdmann-Lipsius, Derattische Process, 1887, p. 376 ff. ; J. H. 
Lipsius, Das attiscke Reeht u, Becktsverfahren, 1905, Introduc- 
tion : G. Glotz, La Solidarity de la famille dans le droit crimxnd 
en Grhce, 1904 ; P. WUutzky, Vorgesch, d. Reehts. Prahist. 
Reeht, 1903, pt. iii. ch. vi. ‘ Blutrache, Anfange des Strafrecht* 
u. dea Prozesses * ; J. Kohler, Zur Lekre vm d, Blutrache, 
1885 ; S. Herrlich, Die Verbreohen gegen d. Leben nach 
attxsch. Rechte, 1883 ; Thonissen. Le Droit p^al de la 
ripublifme athinienne, 1876 ; E, Rohde, Psyche^, 1898 : Eich- 
hoff, tToer die Blutrache bei d, Griechen, 1873 ; K. 0. Miiller, 
Aesch. Eum.^p, 64 ff., 139 ff.; Jane E. Harrison, Proies'. to 
the Study of Greek Religior^, 1908; Greek literature, eap. 
Homer, the Tragedians, Plato (Laws), Aristotle (Politics), and 
the Attic orators. I. F. BxTRNS. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Hindu).— Indian legislation 
had early reached the stage in wMch the right of 
rivate war, and the obligations arising from the 
lood tie everywhere recognized among the Teu- 
tonic tribes, had been superseded by the view that 
repression of murder and violence was a function 
of the State. The peace - preserving power of 
the king had become predominant, and we have 
to go back to Vedic literature if we would meet 
with some slight traces of the wergeld, or composi- 
tion, once paid as a compensation for manslau^ter 
to the relatives of the victim. It appears that a 
hundred cows were considered in Vedic times the 
ordinary amount of the wergeld to be paid for 
killing a man. The somewhat obscure hints in 
the Vedic Samhitds may be supplemented by the 
more explicit statements contained in the Dharma- 
sutras of Baudhavana and Apastamba, where the 
fines to be paid for manslaughter are declared to 
have the removal of hostility for their object. 
Cows and other cattle were, no doubt, the earliest 
kind of money in India, and the payment of a 
hundred cows for manslaughter corresponds to the 
bride-price, which likewise consists or a hundred 
cows. Gradually, L& the priestly influence made 
itself more felt, the compensation to be paid to the 
family came to be converted into a money present 
to the BraWans. TMs is the standpoint of the 
more recent lawbooks of Manu, Yajnavalkya, and 
others. At the same time, the kings took cog- 
nizance of aU crimes committed in their kiagdoms. 
Punishment was personified as the protector of all 
creatures, formed of Brahman’s glory (Manu, vii. 
14), and that king only was said to attain to para- 
dise in whose dominion there existed neither 
murderer nor thief nor other offender (Vimu, v. 
196). Nevertheless, the ancient custom of blood- 
revenge did not become entirely extinct, and vanous 
instances of it are recorded down to comparatively 
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recent times. Thus in Kolhapur, before it came 
under British superintendence, murderers were 
sometimes compelled to make compensation to the 
family of the victim. Land thus given in com- 
pensation was called khunkat. In Kathiawar, 
various forms of blood-revenge were known to 
occur even' in the 19th cent.; e,g, the avenger 
abandoned the village and acted in a hostile 
manner against the whole community (hakarvatia). 
In Bajputana, Prince Jait Sing received 26 hlgh^ 
of land as a compensation, called moond-kati 
(blood-money), for the murder of some of his 
Bajputs. A landed proprietor in Mewar, whose 
father had been murdered, was given five villages 
belonging to the murderer. The inhabitants of 
certain border Districts in Gujarat, between whom 
and their neighbours in Bajputana an unceasing 
feud raged, used to have from time to time peace- 
able meetings with the latter, when the numoer of 
persons killed, women kidnapped, and cattle lifted 
on both sides, was ascertained, and a compensation 
in money paid for the surplus by the other party. 

Litbraturb.— R oth, ‘Wergeld im Veda,* in ZDMG xli. 672- 
679 ; Btihler, ‘ Das Wergeld in Indien,' in Festgruss an it v. 
Rothi Stuttgart, 1893 ; Bombay Gazetteer ^ viii. 326, S29, xxiv. 
267 ; Jolly, ReehtnndSitte^ Strassburg, 1896, § 44 ; Sir R. West, 
‘ The Criminal Law and Procedure of the Ancient Hindus,* in 
fnd. Magazine^ Westminster, 1893. J, JoLLY. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Muslim). — Among the Arabs, 
as among the other Semitic races, the blood-feud 
iqawad), retaliation (gi^ai), vengeance (thdr), is 
a general institution. Attested by pre-Islamic 
documents, confirmed by the Qur’an (li. 173 and 
iv, 94), and codified by the jurists, it is a living 
custom among the Bedawin, and is practised in 
its primitive form. We get this information from 
the observations collected in Syria by several 
authors, especially Burckhardt and Jaussen ; and 
it is to them that we must go to study our 
subject. In the written Muslim law the blood- 
feud is only a chapter of criminal law. 

A man is killed ; he must be avenged. At first, 
it seems to be for religious reasons : a human being 
who has died without having accomplished, in 
peace or war, certain rites of passage, could never 
find peace in the grave; the dead man’s blood 
* cries,’ in the form of an owl which disturbs the 
repose of his family, and which cannot be appeased 
except by another’s blood. Then it seems also for 
economic reasons ; the family and tribe of the dead 
man are weakened in comparison with the family 
and tribe of the murderer ; the injured social group 
demands compensation. 

Sometimes vengeance is immediate : a murder is 
committed in an encampment ; it is known who 
the murderer is; the men rush on his tents, kill 
everybody they meet, slaughter the animals, and 
bum or break everything belonging to the mur- 
derer. ^ But these immediate reprisals are often 
impossible, and then, it appears, some rites which 
are not very definitely stated take place. The 
nearest relative of the victim dips his shirt-sleeve 
(reden) in the ^ilt blood and hoists it up at the top 
of a lance. During a space of three days the 
avenger has no communication with anybody. The 
pre-Islamic heroes used to subject themselves to 
various tabus at this time; Imru’l Qais took an 
oath to drink no wine, to eat no food, neither to 
wash nor to anoint his head, and to have nothing 
to do with women, until the day when his vengeance 
would be complete. It seems very probable that 
this "was not altogether a voluntary tabu, because 
Duraid ibn as-Sama acted in the very same way. 

Vengeance is taken, as a rule, by the nearest 
relative of the victim ; but all the male members 
of his family to the fifth generation have the right 
of vengeance on the murderer and Ms relatives to 
the fifth generation. 


The murderer, however, obtains the protection of 
his tribe or of an influential shaikh i and if the 
family of the victim, supported by their tribe, 
follow up their vengeance, they become involved in 
an everlasting war, made up of isolated murders and 
renewed vengeance. It is not often that a murderer 
is left alone at the mercy of his enemies. Some- 
times, however, a shaikh will refuse to protect a man 
whose repeated assassinations are an annoyance 
to the tribe, or who has committed a murder in 
dishonourable circumstances. In such cases, the 
shaikh makes proclamation through the whole 
tribe that he ‘ shakes his mantle ’ (infira§ *ahatih) 
against him. The outlaw may then be slain with 
impunity by any one, even by a member of his own 
tribe. Sometimes a Bedawi proclaims the injirai 
*abatih on himself. He makes a tour through the 
whole tribe with a stick in his hand and a white 
flag flying from the top of it. Determined to 
avenge himself for a personal injury by a murder, 
he is trying in this way to take measures before- 
hand to restrict the consequences of his action to 
his own head. 

As a rule, the murderer, being protected by his 
tribe, escapes the immediate vengeance of the 
family of his victim ; but he remains none the less 
under a constant dread of it, which disturbs the 
life of his tribe as well as his own. After a few 
weeks, he sends a representative to the victim’s 
family to make proposals. These are rejected, 
because the family are in honour bound to get the 
blood that is to satisfy the dead. Some months 
pass. The two tribes are tired of a situation that 
trammels all their social relations. An interview 
is arranged in the shaikhs tent, at which the repre- 
sentative (waTdl) of the murderer appears in suppli- 
cation before the principal family-chiefs. On his 
knees, he avows three times that ne has the victim 
‘ at his house.’ Then the victim’s nearest relative 
declares himself ready to make peace, but only on 
condition of receiving an enormous ransom (diya) 
of young girls, camels, mares, sheep, money, arms, 
etc. The wakil consents to everytning, no matter 
how exaggerated and impossible of fulfilment the 
conditions enumerated by the avenger may be. 
Then the shaikh intervenes, and, cmling on the 
names of various intercessors, asks for the reduc- 
tion of the different elements of the diya in suc- 
cession ; the avenger consents to this more or 
less generously, and peace is concluded. Pardon 
{*q/W) is, so to speak, exchanged for the diya. In 
certain tribes the diya always includes two young 
girls of the murderer’s family or tribe ; the avenger 
keeps them to himself, or gets them married at 
will. Lastly, peace is guaranteed by the nomina- 
tion of two hostages (kafil) for each side, and a 
white flag is hoisted on a stick. Sometimes they 
proceed to a final ceremony of burying the blood. 
When the family of the murderer are unable to 
pay the diya, they go into voluntary exile. 

The amount of the diya is not usually the object 
of discussion except between tribes who live in 
close relations of kinship, or, at least, neighbour- 
hood ; for others there is a fixed amount (vnudda). 
In ancient Arabia, the diya of a free man was a 
hundred camels, and that is the figure adopted by 
the sunna ; the legal writings determine the lists 
of beasts to be chosen, in accordance with the 
ancient customs. For this mudda, which, in prac- 
tice, can be applied only among nomads, has oeen 
substituted a sum of 1000 dlndr or 12,000 dirhams, 
according to the country. Some people have pre- 
served customary muddas which do not agree with 
the price fixed by the sunna*. one allows fifty 
sheep and fifty mejidi ; others, a thousand piastres 
along with the murderer’s weapon and some sheep, 
two or three hundred mejidi, forty camels, etc. 

The prescriptions of the Qur'an (ii. 173), the 
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meaning of which, however, is difficult to settle, 
sanctioned a scale of values in accordance with the 
social importance of the victims — freemen, slaves, 
or infidels. Is it possible that Imru’l Qais, when 
claiming a hundred human lives for his father’s 
blood, was conforming to an old mudda binding on 
chiefs ? The mudda for a woman was fixed by the 
sunna at half of what was due for a man of the 
same social status. The Bedawi tribes of Syria, 
on the contrary, fix the mudda for a woman at 
four times that for a man: eight girls or their 
dowry, or sixty camels. For a pregnant woman, 
they add to her own diya the diya of the child. 

The governments and jurists have set themselves 
to give a character of public right to private ven- 
geance. The penalties are pronounced by a magis- 
trate, according to written rules, in solemn forms 
of procedure in which the witnessing plays a pre- 
ponderating part. Sentences are executed by 
public authority. 

The modes of action are the same in the retalia- 
tion for wounds. This consists in inflicting a wound 
on the criminal identical with the wound he gave 
his victim. But here again the diya comes in ; 
and the application by competent authority of the 
physical penalty or the money-fine is one of the 
most important matters of Arab criminal law. 

Literature.— Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de 
Moab, Paris, 1908, pp. 220-232; G. Jacob, Altarabisehes 
Beduinenleben^y Berlin, 1897; J. L. Burckhardt, Notes on 
Bedouins and Wahahys^ London, 1830, ii. 148-157. 

GAUDEPKOy-BEMOMBYNES. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Roman). — That blood-feud 
existed in primitive times in Italy as elsewhere is 
certain both from analogy and from actual traces, 
but the latter are scanty compared with those found 
amongst the Greeks. The reason lies in the com- 
paratively modem character of Roman civilization 
when it emerges into the light of history. Roman 
history is illustrated by no such authentic picture 
of a primitive age as is contained in Homer. And 
when we turn to the arrangements of Roman law, 
we find little or no such reflexion of primitive 
ideas relating to the blood-feud as in the law- 
courts of Athens. But both in law and tradition 
the traces, if not very abundant, are clear. 

The legend recorded by Plutarch {Bom, 23, 24) 
about Titus Tatius and the envoys from Lauren- 
tum points unmistakably to the usage in question. 
Friends and kinsmen of Tatius slew the envoys 
when on their way to the king ; and, on his refus- 
ing to deliver up the culprits, he was himself 
killed by the relatives of the murdered men. 
Soon afterwards the gods punished both Rome 
and Laurentum with a plague, which was stayed 
only when the murderers on both sides were sur- 
rendered and punished. The last statement sug- 
gests a public, indeed a legal execution, so that 
we may agree with the verdict of Mommsen {Rom, 
Hist, i. 168): ‘This story looks very like a 
historical version of the abolition of blood-revenge.’ 

Another echo of the blood-feud comes to us in 
the tradition that Numa enjoined the offering of a 
ram (doubtless through the kinsmen to the manes 
of the slain) in cases of involuntary homicide. 
What Prof. Muirhead [EBi^ xx. 6806) calls ‘a 
re-enactment in illustrative language ’ of the same 
law appears in the words which, according to 
Cicero, occurred in the XII. Tables, ‘si telom 
manu fugit magis quam jecit, arietem subicito.’ 
In this case the object clearly is to stay a legal 
prosecution ; hut the original object of such a law, 
and that as late perhaps as the time of Numa, 
must have been to impose a limit on the blood-fend 
in the case of accidental homicide, while stiH in 
the case of wilful murder suffering it to proceed 
unchecked {EBr^, loc, ciL ). But a more direct re- 
miniscence of the blood-feud is to be found in the 


part which the kinsman of a slain man was ex- 
pected to take in the prosecution of the murderer. 
So stringent was the obligation to institute the 
trial, that failure to do so disqualified a man from 
inheriting any of the property of the deceased. 
Thus in Rome as in Athens, the judicial procedure 
reflects the family aspect of the original blood- feud. 
On the other hand, the legal treatment of homicide 
showed how completely among the Romans the 
claim of the State superseded that of the family 
to execute justice on the criminal. For homicide 
was dealt with, and that even earlier than the 
XII. Tables, as a breach of what the jurists called 
the public law, which dealt with offences against 
the State, while the private law dealt with matters 
directly affecting the interest of individuals. 

A word may he added as to the earliest meaning 
of the word poena. It corresponds to the Greek 
irotvij, and occurs in a similar sense in the XII. 
Tables in the sentence ‘si iniuriam faxit alteri, 
viginti quinque aeris poenae sunto.’ PoeTia is here 
the equivalent in money of the revenge sought for, 
and it might be supposed to indicate the existence 
in earlier times of a manner of settling the hlood- 
feud such as was customary in the Homeric age. 
That such a custom was also familiar to the 
Italians is from the nature of the case probable, 
but is not supported by the use of the word poena^ 
which is simply borrowed from the Greek in the 
general sense of compensation. Moreover, the 
passage in the XII, Tables refers to compensation 
for personal injury, and has therefore no connexion 
with the blood-feud (for an interesting account of 
the relation between poena and toimt} see I^rlowa, 
Bom, Bechtsgeschichte, ii. 790). 

Literature. — J, Muirhead, art. ‘ Eotnan Law,' in EBr^ xx, 
669; Th. Mommsen, Hist, of Rome, 1868-76, esp. vol. i., 
Rom. Strafrecht, 1899, and Zum altesten Strafrecht der Stiltur* 
volker, 1905; Clark, Early Roman Law: Regal Period, 18721; 
O, Karlowa, Rom. Rechtsgesch, 1901, li. 790. 

I. F. Burns. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Semitic). — The feeling of kin- 
ship is the basis of the tribal system of primitive 
Semitic societies ; kinsmen are really ‘ brothers ’ 
through their participation in a common blood, 
and this social bond is enforced by the law of 
blood-revenge. Tribal blood has fallen to the 
earth with the killing of a member of the group. 
The necessity for revenge arises when any member 
has perished at the hand of one of another group ; 
the sanctity of its blood has been invaded thereby. 
On the other hand, if one kinsman has slain 
another, it is not cause for blood-revenge ; either 
he is outlawed, as Cain (Gn from his kin 
(though here by Jahweh), or is put to death, 
originally without shedding of blood, by the whole 
kin, that it may rid itself of an impious member. 

The custom was doubtless of a religious char- 
acter. Its persistence may be taken to support 
this. The members are one kin with their god ; 
they are of his blood. His rights are violated 
therefore by the murder of one of their number, 
and he requires of them that they seek vengeance, 
on pain of his displeasure and consequent with- 
drawal from communion with them, as signs of 
which they would interpret any physical calami- 
ties that might befall them. It is a sacred duty 
a man may not renounce. The voice of blood, too, 
cries out from the ground for vengeance. There 
is a familiar idea in Arab poetry that his spirit in 
the shape of a bird rises from the head of the un- 
avengea and cries, ‘ Give me to drink ’ (viz. blood). 

Only tribal life offers the necessary conditions 
for blood-revenge : (1) the solidarity of the tribe 
or family (a larger group than with us, which is 
explained later), in which each individual is an- 
swerable for the other ; and (2) the autonomy of 
the tribe. 

The religious motive is not always present, hut 
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chprit de corps is so real that tribal honour is 
always alert in pursuit of vengeance. In many 
instances the slain man*s kin retaliated till a 
manifold vengeance was obtained. The Song of 
Lamech (Gn {f avenged seven 

times Lamech shall be avenged seventy-seven 
times, may be taken as showing that the vendetta 
did not always stop at the person of the mur- 
derer. But the principle of blood-feud is ‘a life 
for a life.’ 

A person who has shed other than kin-blood is 
ciot at all regarded as impious, for only the blood 
of kin is sacred. He has involved all his kinsmen 
in the consequences ; but they, if possessed of true 
tribal instinct, will not yield him up to the 
avenger. Any member of the aggrieved group 
may retaliate upon any member of the other, 
and satisfaction be obtained. But such summary 
justice does not always conclude the matter, and 
retaliation may follow retaliation indefinitely. 

1. Responsibility within a narrower circle, — 
The family, not in the minor dimensions that 
obtain with us, but embracing all the descendants 
of a great-great-grandfather, early began to enter 
as a unit into the reckoning, and family feeling, 
which eventually affected the structure of Semitic 
society, and gave it a set towards disintegration, 
assumed a first importance. Blood-revenge now 
becomes primarily the concern of the family, so 
that the nearest relative is he who should under- 
take it ; the go^el, therefore, in Israel. Among the 
Arabs the brother and the son in almost equal 
measure were obliged to avenge. The tribe (hayy) 
usually, however, in its narrower sense of an 
aggregate of families that move en bloc from place 
to place and bear the same name, assumes the 
duty only when the fami^ cannot from its weak- 
ness obtain vengeance. This intention of assert- 
ing the honour of the tribe may draw into the field 
of battle the manslayer’s tribe, and war may de- 
mand a heavy toll of lives. The passive solidarity 
of the tribe also weakened before this narrower 
principle of relationship ; the avenger preferred to 
retaliate upon some person within the fifth degree 
of consan^nity— a usage still in force among 
the Bedawin. Another consequence of this growth 
of the family-idea may be noted. Certain of these 
smaller social units, by reason of bravery or for 
other such cause, became a kind of aristocracy, 
and from this was chosen the chief of the tribe. 
Not every life was held to be compensation for one 
of this class ; in early Arabia ‘ a nobleman for a 
nobleman ’ was the rule. 

2, Modifications. — (1) Protection. — A man in 

fear of an avenger might flee for protection to a 
member or the chief of another tribe. Moses, 
e.g., foxmd refuge with Jethro (Ex In 

Arabia, by taking food or drink with a tribes- 
man, or even by pitching his tent so that ‘ tent- 
rope touches tent-rope,’ the fugitive secures for 
himself his protection, and, especially in earlier 
times, that of the whole tribe. In pre- Islamic 
times this relationship between protector and pro- 
tected varied: it might be temporary or perma- 
nent and hereditary, or promise might be made to 
protect against a definite enemy, or all his ene- 
mies, or against death itself, i.e., if the stranger 
were slain while under his protection, the host 
would undertake to pay blood-money to the next- 
of-kin. ^ The jar, or prot6g6, ceases to be under any 
obligation to his own tribe, and enjoys the same 
rights as any member of that to which he is now 
attached. It is the proud boast of a tribe that it 
is always able to defend its refugees ; a weaker, 
however, under fear of attack from a stronger, 
may refuse to admit one to protection, or may 
refer him elsewhere. Sometimes the protector 
claimed the right to dismiss ajar at will. 


(2) Asylum . — In Arabia a manslayer was un- 
molested by his pursuer within certain sacred 
areas, pre-eminently the haram of Mecca, within 
the tent, or if he pitched his tent over the grave ot 
an ancestor. In ancient Israel the altar afi'orded 
shelter to any one who had shed blood, but by the 
later time of the Book of the Covenant it availed 
only the unintentional homicide. Certain cities 
of refuge were provided for in the later law-codes, 
and these also are further distinguished from the 
asylums of the Arabs in that they secured from 
violence only, and not from justice* See Asylum. 

(3) Holy Reasons. — During the four holy months 
blood-revenge and war were prohibited by the 
Arabs. 

(4) Oracle. — The authority of the oracle, com- 
municated through the lot, may originally have 
had considerable influence. That ol Hiibal in 
Mecca was famous ; questions requiring ‘ yes ’ or 
‘no’ might be settled, and it might gQso decide 
who was to undertake vengeance. 

(6) Oath. — Through the qasdma, or ‘oath of 
purgation,’ among the Arabs proof was supplied 
where otherwise none could be offered. Helpers, 
usually fifty in number, in the oath must swear 
to the innocence of one accused of murder, or to 
his blood-guiltiness. The helpers need not have 
been eye-witnesses. The proper application of 
the qasdma, however, was when a man was found 
slain. The nearest community had to swear they 
were not the murderers. In Israel the nearest com- 
munity professed its innocence through its elders, 
and made atonement for the blood which had been 
shed by laying the guilt upon an animal (Dt 21^‘®), 
for it was a fearful thought to the Hebrew that 
blood should go unavenged (Job 16^®). 

(6) Blood-wit. principle of commuting the 
right of blood-revenge by a fine, which has been 
recognized by many peoples (Greek Trotvi), Saxon 
wergeld), has not been universal among the 
Semites. The acceptance of a surrogate was 
forbidden to the Hebrews (Nu 35®^)— a fact which 
is evidence of the increasing sense of personal 
worth under the growing social order. Arabs, 
with a fine instinct of tribal honour, reckoned it 
dishonourable to compromise in any degree the 
blood of a kinsman, but the consciousness of weak- 
ness might recommend such a course to a tribe. 
The material advantages to be gained by its 
acceptance also exercised some influence. Many 
tribes required, as a condition of such compromise, 
that the offender or a near relative should enter 
the tent of the avenger and place his life at his 
disposal, thus acknowledging the latter’s ability to 
avenge if he wished. A person of repute, either 
an outsider or a member of one of the two tribes 
seeking a settlement, may be called in to arbi- 
trate, but his authority is only moral. Certain 
tribes had a fixed tariff : that oi a hundred female 
camels was common, is still in force among some 
Bedawin, and was renewed by the Wahhabis. 
But haggling is frequent. The wergeld may be 
paid by the manslayer ; but often it exceeds bis 
resources, and his near relatives or his friends may 
contribute, or an assessment may be levied on the 
whole tribe, or the chief may be called on ; for, 
whereas in early time the booty was divided 
equally, a fourth came to be set aside later into a 
I kind of State-treasury under him for the enter- 
tainment of guests, the support of widows and 
orphans, and the payment of blood-money. The 
recipients were the nearest relatives of the mur- 
dered man— the brother and the son, therefore, 
whose duty it had been to avenge him. If a jar 
were killed, his relatives, and not his protector^ 
received the wergeld. 

With the passage from nomadic to agricultural, 
settled life, local connexion begins to oust genea 
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logical, the regional grouping gradually weakens 
the feeling ot blood-community, and revenge for 
the slaying of kin, which is opposed to nomad 
custom, becomes possible (Gn 27^^, 2 S W), Laws 
of social justice arise, and impartial tribunals of 
State-life are instituted which remove the inflic- 
tion of penalties out of the individual’s hands, and 
distinguish between murder and homicide. In 
Babylonia, courts for the punishment of ofiences 
were early set up ; the jus talionisj but not blood- 
revenge, was admitted. The code of Hammurabi 
makes exception in favour of unintentional homi- 
cide (§207 f-). In course of time, after their settle- 
ment in Canaan, the Israelites lost their tribal 
organization, and during their subsequent history 
the laws of vengeance passed beyond the primi- 
tive state of blood-feud and acquired an ethical 
character. Their law-codes represent an inter- 
mediate stage between the nomadic custom of 
direct vengeance and the criminal proceedings of 
developed State-life. All three make the distinc- 
tion (not found in Homer, though made later 
when the community took into its hands the right 
of the avenger), between murder and homicide, 
and provide for the unintentional homicide lest he 
should fall a victim to the avenger’s hasty passion ; 
he is secure from the gd^el at any altar of Jahweh 
(Ex or at the Cities of Refuge (Dt 19^®*, 

Nu 35^^®*). Ancient custom is preserved in this, that 
the avenger, and not the State, must take the initia- 
tive in protecting the interests of the aggrieved 
by bringing the case before the elders (Dent.), 
or the congregation (P), and must carry out the 
death penalty. The Deuteronomic code indicates 
the growth of individual responsibility in stating 
that the criminal alone is responsible for his mis- 
deeds (Dt 24^®). The go'U was known in Israel | 
certainly down to the time of David (2 S 14^^). To 
Jahwism is due much of the credit for modifying 
this custom, though it did not abolish it. Jahweh 
came to be regarded as the go^el who had redeemed 
Israel from bondage, to whom blood cried out, and 
who avenged it through His representatives with 
the people, viz. elders, kings, and priests. 

In Syria the Sjrro-Roman law-book of the 5th cent. 
A,D, (§ 74, Paris Manuscript) forbids the avenger 
to kill the manslayer, and requires that the accuser 
hand over the guilty person to the authorities. 

Muhammad found the principles of blood-revenge 
too deeply rooted to be overthrown, and it gained 
recognition under his theocratic regime {Qur, xvii. 
35). The religious community had both active and 
passive solidarity, being obliged to avenge one of 
its members slain and to protect a Muslim man- 
slayer against the unbeliever. Further, he made 
the manslayer alone responsible for his deed, and 
distinguished between murder, fatal assault, and 
unintentional homicide. In the case of the first 
the talio was allowed, but blood-money could be 
accepted ; in the others it must be accepted (Ibn 
Hisam,pp, 341-343, 821, ed. Wustenfeld ; al-Waqidi, 
338, ed. Wellhausen). But the modern Bedaw^t has 
preserved the nomadic institutions of the tribal 
system and the blood-feud from the transforming 
influence Islam would otherwise have exercised. 
With him the laws of vengeance for murder and 
homicide are the same. There is no need to re- 
gard the blood-feud as an altogether barbarous 
practice with nothing beneficent. Travellers^ in 
the peninsula claim that it is a salutary institu- 
tion which has prevented tribes from exterminat- 
ing each other, that it stays the plunderer’s hand 
from shedding blood, and permits the traveller to 
risk himself in the desert. It is likely to remain 
as long as nomad life is regulated by custom. 

LITER.4TURR. — Kohler, JZur Lehre von der Blutrache, 1886 ; 
artt. ‘Goer in EDB, EBi, and JE, and ‘ Gencht ’ m PRE^; 
A P Bissell. The Law of Asylum in Israel^ 1886 ; A. H Post, 


Entwicklungsgesch. des Familunreehts^ 1890, pp. 113-137 ; 
Robertson Smith, Kinship and 3[amage^, 1903, 22-24, cf. 36-39 
[2 25-27, 41-56J, Rel. of the Semites'^, 1894, passim ; Procksch, 
Uber die Blutrache bei den vonslam. Arab.^ 1899 ; Patton, 
AJTh^ Oct. 1901 ; S. A. Cook, The Laws of Moses and the 
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A. 'H HarIiEY 

BLOOD-FEUD (Slavonic). — Among Slavonic 
peoples the institution of the blood-feud may still 
be traced in good authorities, throughout all its 
history, alike when it was in full force and in the 
varying stages of its gradual decay. 

I. Slavonic terminology. — The art. Blood-Feud 
(Aryan) has already discussed the three expressions 
— Old Slav. vraBiaa, not only ‘enmity,^ ‘blood- 
revenge,’ but also ‘ compensation,’ ‘ fine ’ ; Old 
Russ, viray * wergeld,’ then ‘ State-compensation ’ ; 
and minly ‘peace.’ Here should be added Old 
Slav, qlavay properly ‘ head,’ and krumy properly 
‘blood’ — words which are used in numerous 
Slavonic tongues to signify the manslaughter (deed 
of blood) which is to be avenged by the blood-feud. 
The Russian expression for ‘ revenge ’ is mistiy mestty 
mistitly mstitiy which may be assigned to the same 
category as Latin mMo, fi*om ^moitOy* ‘change’ 
(cf. in Sicilian Gr. poTros, ‘retaliation’), or per- 
haps also maybe compared with Gr. juTo-os, ‘ hatred’ 
{fiiaeiVy ‘ hate,’ *mits-). An interesting designation 
of inter-tribal conflict is to be found in the Polish 
word walka (Czech 'cdlkay ‘war,’ White Russ, valka, 

‘ struggle ’). It is perhaps possible that the Lat. 
ulciscor, ‘ I avenge,^ hitherto unexplained, should 
be connected with it (cf. Walde, Lat, Etymol. 
Worterbuch). Finally, mention should be made of 
the Servian vjera (Old Slav, cf. Lat. v^rus), 
‘truce,’ properly the pledge given to the hostile 
clan to undertake no hostile action against them 
during a specified period (Mid. Lat. treuga). 

2. Instances of the blood-feud among particular 
Slavonic peoples (principally based on Miklosich, 
loc, cit, infra). — The latest survival of the blood- 
feud in full vigour was among the Southern Slavs, 
where it persisted longest in Dalmatia and Monte- 
negro. In the last named it was not till the year 
1865 that it was rooted out by the stringent 
measures taken by Prince Danilo. Till that date 
the blood-feud was looked on as the sole means 
of preserving order and justice. Its characteristics 
may be described as follows: Blood-revenge is 
resorted to in cases of murder, wounding, and 
insult, and is considered a religious and sacred 
duty to the murdered man. It is especially the 
women who give the stimulus to vengeance. The 
mother lays the infant in the cradle to sleep upon 
the blood-stained shirt of the mui'dered father, 
and, as the boy grows up, she ever and anon 
presents this ghastly object to his view. Every 
male member of the clan is under the obligation to 
avenge {hratstvOy properly ‘brotherhood,’ cf. Gr. 
(pp'brp'Tjy ^parpla, <ppdT7jpy ‘ brother ’) : first the eldest 
son ; if there are no sons, the brother. If the man to 
be hunted down by the blood-feud dies, Ms liability 
is inherited by his nearest relative, so that some- 
times it is the sons and grandsons who finally fight 
out the quarrels of their fathers and grandfathers. 
The chief object is to slay the murderer, or, if this 
is not possible, his next-of-kin — his brother, father, 
son, and so forth. Blood-feud also occurs inside 
the clan— a later and degenerate type of revenge. 
The woman, and, strangely enough, the man who 
has been taken under protection by a woman, are 
inviolable. In the earliest times the man flees 
after the murder to another district, or at least 
avoids meeting the hostile clan in the church or 
elsewhere. During the peril of war the clan-feud 
is allowed to rest; but, according to Rovinskij 
* A Star before a word signifies that the form does uot occui 
but IS inferred 
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{op, cit, infra, 63), it may happen that a clan 
livinff in deadly enmity with another clan forms 
an mliance with a national foe (the Turks or 
Amaut): ^pUrm (‘‘tribe” composed of several 
hratstva) and rod (“ relationship in this instance 
are rated higher than nationality and religious 
faith/ It is only by an expiation which includes 
the payment of the price of blood and a humiliating 
ceremony on the part of the guilty man (see below) 
that the blood-feud comes to a bloodless end. The 
duty of revenge extends to the whole clan ; it is 
only the clan and not individual members of it 
that can conclude peace. In the assemblies of the 
people {shor, skupStina] a question often discussed 
is that of the settlement of feuds of many years’ 
standing which threaten the general peace. On 
the expiation of the offence hostility is forgotten, 
and a man’s honour is not wounded by virtue of 
his act of expiation. On the other hand, the law 
of Prince Danilo, mentioned above, decrees that 
the murderer cannot buy his pardon by any blood- 
payment, but is to be shot ; if he flees, his property 
IS to be confiscated; he is banished from the 
country, and, if in spite of this he returns, he may 
be killed with impunity by any Montenegrin. 

When we turn to the nest Slavs, it is in Poland 
that we find the longest persistence of the institu- 
tions of the blood-feud in full vigour. Even in 
the 14th cent, the Polish nobility [Hjachta) was 
divided into a vast number of family -societies and 
brotherhoods for war which made use of an escut- 
cheon common to all, and had a common battle-cry 
[proclama). These societies were based on an 
actual or symbolical relationship. The cohesion 
between members with one and the same escutcheon 
was exemplified : ( 1 ) in the right of the relatives 
of a murdered man to enforce the blood-payment 
from the murderer; ( 2 ) in the right to redeem 
atrimonial estates belonging to the family if they 
ad been sold to a stranger without the express 
consent of the relatives of the seller (cf. Rovinskij, 
p. 141 note). But there is historical evidence of the 
existence of these family feuds [walka, see above) 
not only among the noble families, but also among 
the peasant classes subject to them. 

Finally, in the case of the East Slavs, the 
Russians, we have at our disposal evidence very 
old and weighty, but, it must be admitted, very 
obscure in details. 

The oldest and weightiest authorities are as follows: (1) 
Chronica NestoriSy ed, Fr. Miklosich, cap, xlv. : ‘vivebat 
Vladim^rus (980-1 016) in timore dei. Et multiplicata sunt 
homicidia, et dixenint episcopi Vladimfiro : ecce, multiplicati 
aunt homicidae, cur non punis {kazniti, used of the State 
penalty) eos? Ille vero dixit eis : timeo peccatum (gr^chu, 
“sin*’: Vlad., like the people of Montenegro, holds the blood- 
feud to be a religious obligation). lUi vero dixenint ei: tu 
constitutus es adeo ut punias malos et ut diligas bonos, oportet 
te punire homicxdam, sed cum inquisitione (sw ispytomu, “ by 
investigation”). VladimSrus vero sublatis compositionibus 
(otvergH viry, * * abolished the wergeld **) coepit punire homicidas. 
Et dixerunt episcopi et seniores : bella multa, at si compositio 
(vira) permansnra est, in armis et in equis fiat. Et dixit 
Vladimfirus : ita fiat. Et vivebat VladimSrus secundum institu- 
tionem (po ustrojenniu, “ according to the constitution ”) patris 
et avi.’'^2) Rtisskaja Pravda of Jaroslav Volodim&riS (1018- 
1054), cf. p. 724a, above. Judicium Jaroslavi^filii Vladim^ri: 
‘ Si interfecerit vir virum, ulciscatur (mtstiti^ frater fratrem vel 
pater vel films vel fratris films vel sororis filius. Si vero nemo 
est, qui euin ulciscatur, solvendae sunt pro capite octoginta 
grivnae, si est principis vel tiunus principis (“ official *’) : si vero 
est rnssus vel satelles principis vel mercator veljabeshnikii (also 
an official) vel tiunus holjan (boyar official) vel medntku 
(“ sword' wearer vel izgoj (a man attached to no class or 
rank) vel slovenniku^ quadraginta grivnae solvendae sunt.’ — (3) 
The Pravda of the 13th cent. (ap. Ewers, Das alteste Recht 
der RiLSsen, p. 314) : ‘ After Jaroslav, his sons Isjaslav, Swjatoslav, 
Wsewolod, and their men, namely, Kosnjatschko, Perenjeg, 
Nikifor, now came to an agreement and did away with the 
custom of head for head (oshloiisa ubijenie za golovu ; for the 
meaning of golova see above), replacing it by permission to buy 
off the penalty by martens (kunayni, i.e. with marten-skins): 
but every other ordinance of Jaroslav was confirmed by his 
sons.' ‘If any one kills a prince’s man in an assault with 
violence, and the mauslayer (golovniku) is not discovered, then 
F' of 80 grivnae is to be paid by the district (vervX) in 


which the head of the murdered man is lying ; on the other hand, 
if the victim is one of the (common) people (IjudinuX then 40 
grivnae,* 

The development of the custom, apart from special 
points, is on the whole clear. Until Vladimir’s 
time there undoubtedly reigned a system of un- 
restricted blood-revenge in Russia, just as there did 
in Montenegro down to the time of Prince Danilo. 
Under the pressure of the clergy, Vladimir 
attempted to proceed against the murderer by 
means of State penalties (kazna), but he soon 
returned to the customs of his ancestors. The later 
chronicler did not see clearly the almost unmistak- 
able meaning of this. Jaroslav was the first to 
impose a restriction upon blood-revenge by limiting 
it to certain spheres of kinship ; and, if these could 
not produce an avenger, a compensation {vira, the 
old term for the wergeld, though the expression 
does not actually occur in this passage) of 80 
or 40 grivnae was exacted — no doubt to the 
advantage of the princely exchequer. The sons 
of Jaroslav completed their father’s work by enact- 
ing that every deed of blood might be redeemed 
by the payment of marten-sMns, though it is not 
clear who received the skins — the Prince, the 
injured man, or both. If the murderer \vas un- 
known, the district {vervz, see above) in which 
the head of the murdered man was found was 
responsible for the virnoje (formed from vira) — an 
arrangement which still clearly recalls the joint 
liability of the clan with regard to the wergeld 
(see above). From the various rates of penalty 
mentioned in the above and other passages of the 
Busskaja Pravda, the calculation has been held to 
be justified (cf. L. von Schroder, Festgruss an 
Both,v, 50) that the wergeld for the murder of a 
free Russian (ognUcaninU, ‘householder’) would 
come to about the value of a hundred cows, and 
that in this respect, too, the customs of ancient 
India (see above, pp. 725, 729) and of ancient Russia 
coincided. But it must be admitted that the 
ground on which such a calculation is based is 
very insecure. (For the most ancient evidence 
for the existence of blood-revenge on Slavonic soil, 
see Mauricius, Strateg, xi. 5 ; cf. Aryan Religion, 
above, p. 51^) 

3 . Expiatory usages at the amicable settlement 
of a blood-feud.— When the hostility between 
two clans was to be terminated by payment of the 
wergeld, there was also a long series of solemn 
ceremonies of expiation, about which we have 
ample information for the Slavonic and especially 
the South Slavonic world (cf. Miklosich, op, cit, 
176 f.). The Archiv f, slav, Philologie, xiv. 141 ff., 
contains a detailed account (not yet embodied in 
the work of Miklosich) of a ceremony of expiation 
among the South Dalmatian Slavs. Its character- 
istic features are as follows : 

The two clans of the Bojkovidi and Tujkovidi in the extreme 
south of Dalmatia, where the blood-feud remains a living force 
down to the present day, have been on hostile terms for years, 
because in the year 1877 Ivo Bojkovid in a quarrel shot Stoj, a 
member of the Zeci family (of the clan of ihe Tujkovidi). The 
murderer has long been dead, but there are two sons, Jovo Boj- 
kovid and Jovo Zee, who now (m the year 1890) are sufficiently 
grown up to be able to fight out their fathers’ quarrel. Matters, 
howevetj do not come to sthat pass. After long protracted 
negotiations the Bojkovidi are induced to admit themselves to 
be in the wrong and to allow Jovo Zee the right of choosing 
twenty -four arbitrators (DobriJjudi, ‘ good people ’). These lay 
down the following conditions of peace : Jovo Bojkovid is to pay 
Jovo Zee and his brother Niko a little over a hundred sequins 
as the price of blood for the murdered man. Here we must 
add (according to Jovanovid, ‘ Montenegrinische Eechtsge- 
schichtef in Ztsckr.f,vergleich. Reoktsmssenchaft, xv. 134) that 
the price of the victim is decided hy the number of * bleedings,’ 
and that twelve * bleedings ’ (estimated, as a rule, at twelve 
sequins) constitute a deathblow. Further, the arbitrators stipu- 
late that Jovo Bo]kovid shall provide a meal for Jovo Zee and 
his party up to the number of three hundred and offer him 
twelve ‘ sponsorships,’ i.e, send him twelve children, to whom 
Zee and his people are to stand as godfathers or sponsors. 
Moreover, twelve great and twelve small ‘ brotherhoods ’ 
(pobratimstvo, * artificial relationship ’) are to be established 
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between the two parties ; and, lastly, the mstmment of death 
is to be surrendered to Jovo Zee according to the established 
customs. The twenty-seventh of August is the day appointed 
for the fulfilment of all these provisions. The ceremonies to 
be performed on this day take place partly in front of the house 
of Zee, but chiefly; in the common place of assembly. Above 
all, it 18 before or in the house of Zee that the matter of the 
twelve sponsorships is concluded. The women of the Bojkovidi, 
conducted by two of the arbitrators, appear with cradles on 
their heads containing the children, and now twelve men of 
the family of Zee take up the position of godfather to these. A 
secondary object of the presence of the women may have been 
(see Jovanovid, op. cit.) to touch the heart of the chieftain of 
the hostile clan by their weeping and wailing. The programme 
of that part of the expiation which is carried out in the common 
place of assembly is far more extensive. First, both parties 
take their stand, like two hostile armies, at a distance of about 
a hundred metres from each other. ‘After a short, silent 
pause, a small group appears on the side of the Bojkovidi. 
The son of the murderer, dressed in a white shirt, barefooted 
and without a cap, creeps forward on all fours, carrying across 
his neck a long musket, the instrument of death, which two 
arbitrators, also without head-covering, hold by its two ends. 
Thereupon Zee runs quickly to meet them in order to cut the 
humiliating spectacle short. He approaches Bojkovid rapidly 
to raise him to his feet, while at the same time the latter kisses 
his feet, chest, and arms.' 

The formation of the stipulated twenty-four brotherhoods is 
followed by the banquet, with the guests seated in a strictly 
regulated order ; but Jovo Zee and the twelve men who have 
assumed the duties of sponsor touch neither food nor drink— i 
to show that the reconciliation is not yet quite complete. It is 
not until the end of the meal that the payment of the debt is 
made in coins carefully wrapped in paper and laid on a dish. 
But still the arbitrators declare that the payment is not yet 
complete, and, amid the deep wails of the women, the Bojko^di 
must gradually place all their costly weapons on a large metal 
dish in front of Zee. At length Zee summons his new kms- 
man, and says ; ‘ I give back to thee everything (in the first 
instance the weapons are meant) : may the death of mv father 
he pardoned to thee, and all that has happened be forgotten ; in 
future may there be between us brotherhood, peace, and love I 
I will not retain thy blood-money, nor will I take from the table 
the white rags (the money wrapped in paper), I return to thee 
this also.' In this instance, then (though of course not in all), 
the whole material side of the blood-expiation evinces itself as 
only a symbolic action. Especially with regard to the weapons 
there was no doubt a certainty from the first that they would 
be given back. At the close of the proceedings one of the 
arbitrators mounts the table and reads the decision of the 
twenty-four 3 udges aloud ; he then hands it over to Zee, who 
in turn gives it to Bojkovid. 

Literature.— F. Miklosich, ‘Die Blutrache bei den Slaven,* 
Denkschnften der kais. Ah. der Wissensch. philos.-hi8t. Kl, xxxvi. 
1, Vienna, 1887 (with copious bibliography) ; cf. also Rovinskij 
(Russ.), * Montenegro Past and Present,’ ii., Sbomik of the 
St. Petersburg Acad, of ScienceSy 1897, vol. Ixiii, (cf. esp, chs. 

1 and 2, passim). Rovinskij is also our authority for the fore- 
going description of the South Dalmatian expiation, of which 
he was an eye-witness. See, further, S. Ciszewski (Polish), 
Wr6:^da % Po^ednanie (‘Blood-feud and Duel’), Warsaw, 1900 
(also contains an extensive bibliography). 

0. Schrader. 

BLOOD-FEUD (Teutonic). — Early Teutonic 
law made no provision for punishment in the 
modern sense of the word. The function of 
avenging crime belonged to the kindred of the 
person wronged, or else the tribe expelled the 
criminal from their league of peace, and declared 
him an outlaw, thereby depriving him of the 
common right of protection in life and property. 

* Feud ’ is the name given to the hostile relations 
between two individuals, families, or tribes. The 
special case of the blood-feud emerged when any 
member of the social group was culpably slain or 
robbed of his honour. Here the cult of the dead 
came into P^lay- It was a common superstition 
among the Teutons that the murdered man would 
find no rest, and would appear as a gmganger, 
‘one who walks again,’* so long as his death was 
not avenged. If the slayer was caught red-handed, 
he might [be put to death forthwith ; but if he 
escaped for the time, it was frequently re(iuired 
that the sentence of outlawry should he pronounced 
in name of the tribe before the aggrieved family 
set forth to track the culprit. But, just as the 
kindred of the person killed held together for a 
common purpose, so did that of the criminal ; and 
accordingly cases of individual blood-revenge often 
developed into family feuds, of which numerous 

* ‘ The spirits o’ the dead may walk again ’ (Shakespeare, 
Winter's Tale, m. iii. 16 f.). 


instances are furnished by the Norwegian- Icelandic 
sources. Not infrequently these feuds ended in 
an act of combined incendiarism and massacre, 
The slayer was surprised in his own house by 
a night attack ; his enemies surrounded the 
building with combustible materials, and set the 
whole on fire, so that he and his entire household 
perished in the flames. The extent to which the 
blood-feud might become a conflict between 
families is shown by the fact that sometimes one 
of the near relatives of the actual slayer was 
forced to fill the place of the latter as the object 
of retribution. As a rule, indeed, the policy of 
vengeance was not only carried out, hut actually 
planned, by the tribe as a whole. The tribe also 
chose the leader or champion of the feud, and this 
step was at once followed by the public proclama- 
tion of the vendetta. The hlood-feud was at 
length superseded by the imposition of a fine upon 
the guilty party, and in a case of killing this was 
known as the wcrgeld, or ‘ man-money,’ by which 
the slayer redeemed himself from the sentence 
of outlawry. The completion of this expiatory 
compact was followed by the reconciliation of the 
warring groups, and the proclamation of the oath 
of peace which closed the feud. Many of the 
Teutonic peoples, however, and especially the 
Norse and North German tribes, maintained the 
practice of the blood-feud for certain crimes even 
after the principle of compensation had been 
introduced, and, indeed, till far on in the Middle 
Ages. This was particularly the case where the 
honour of a female of the tribe had been violated 
by adultery or rape. It was the introduction of 
the Roman penal code which in the end dislodged 
popular belief in the policy of the feud. 

Literature.— Wilda, Strafrecht der Germanm (Halle, 18i2) ; 
Geib, Lekrbuch des deutsehen Strafreckts, i, (Leipzig, 1861); 
Schroder, Lehrbuch d&r deutsehen Itechtsgesoh.^ i. (Leipzig, 

I 1903); Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgesch.^ i. (Leipzig, 1906) 221; 
V, Amira, in Grundnss der germ, Phil,^ lii. 191 ff. ; v. Bax, 
Gesch. der deutsehen Strafreehts u. der Strafrechtstheorien 
CBerlin, 1882); F. Dahn, Bausteine, 2nd eer., ‘Pehdegang 
u. Rechtsgang d. Germanen’ (Berlin, 1880), 76ff. ; Frauen- 
stadt, Blutrache u. Totschlagsuhne im deutsdhen MittelaMer 
(Leipzig, 1881) ; Telting, Over de Sporen van oudgermaansch 
Strafregt in de ‘Germania' van Tacitus (The Hague, 1887); 
Cannaert, Bijdragen tot de Kermis van het oude Strafrecht in 
Vtaenderen (1835); His, Das Strafrecht der Pnesen im 
Mittelalter (Leipzig, 1901); Brandt, Forelaesninger over den 
norske Retshistone, 2 vols. (Christiania, 1883) ; v. Amira, Das 
altnorwegische Vollstreckungsverfahren (Munich, 1874) ; Bring, 
De judicio homiddii sec. jura Suigothioe vetusta (Lund, 1820); 
Taranger, Udsigt over den norske Retshistorie, i. (Christiama, 
1899); Binding, Die Entstehung d, offentlichen Strafe im 
germanisch-deutschen Recht (Leipzig, 1908) ; Kohler, Zur Lehre 
von der Blutrache (Wurzburg, 1885). E. MOGK. 

BOASTING.— Boasting is too extended and 
assertive a human failing to require defining. In 
quality it is simple, and appears even to require 
simplicity of character, of the type set forth in 
Proverbs, in which to flourish. Nevertheless, it 
has a history and a literature of its own ; it is an 
interesting and instructive psychological pheno- 
menon ; it has grave moral aspects and extensive 
moral ramifications ; it has a bearing on religion 
strangely subtle for a defect of character whidi is 
apparently so direct and blatant. 

I. Historical.— That boasting began early, con- 
tinued late, and drew attention to itself among all 
races in all times, language alone would suffice to 
prove. Few languages are satisfied with terms 
merely descriptive, unless — like Lat. glorior, Ger. 
prahleriy or Eng, ‘ self-glorification ’ — they be large- 
sounding, resonant words. Most languages are 
more concrete and figurative. Loudness of speech 
produces the Heb. mn, Gr. Kavxdofiaiy and probably 
our ‘ brag ’ ; and spaciousness of speech the Gr. 
fjLeyoKavx^ocy and our ‘tail-talk.’ To good lungs is 
added the noisiest of musical instruments, ‘ to blow 
one’s own trumpet,’ 2Jxd¥T,fanfaronnade. The idea 
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of scattering words at large seems to have produced 
the Lat. jacto^ as well as our slang expression 
‘throwing^ the hatchet.’ The names of persons 
with special gifts in this direction have been an- 
nexed, as Gr. aXa^djv, a 'landlouper,’ and Fr. 
gasconnade. Most of these words suggest that, 
at some period of their history, they have passed 
through the stage of being slang, and it is still 
slang w^hich is busy coining words to express new 
gifts and new developments in boasting. John 
Bull, judging by his reputation in Europe, had 
small need of assistance ; yet, as an artist both in 
the thing itself and the power to describe it, he is 
thought to have been outstripped by his cousin 
Jonathan. As the result of their partnership, no 
language is richer than English, so that we have 
almost as many terms for a boaster as Arabic for 
a lion. ‘ Spread-eagle,’ ' bounder,’ ‘ cock-a-hoop,’ 
and others equallv forcible and picturesque, show 
that boasting still exists and flourishes, and still 
attracts attention. 

Nor is language the only record of boasting. 
There may be few matters of our civilization in 
which it had no hand, but on dress in particular 
influence is perennial. The motives of com- 
fort and decency are still only superinduced upon 
the primitive motive of display. That is only 
a visual boast — an assertion of our own superiority 
and the resources we can command, though, 
w'hen the display was in war-paint, the bragga- 
docio was less diluted. The boast which clothes 
itself in satin is more complex than that which 
wears only scalps,, but at bottom it may be still 
the old naked assertion of power to subject other 
people, and it may be at the same sacrifice of 
better things. This more subtle combination of 
boasting with other elements constitutes its whole 
subsequent history. 

A still greater triumph than dress boasting can 
claim. Without undue use of its own gifts, it 
may claim to have created literature. One of the 
most ancient jewels embedded in the OT is the 
Song of Lamech (Gn which is nothing but 
sheer, blatant bragging. Lamech, by the skill of 
his son Tubal-cain, is the first of men equipped 
with a slaughtering tool. He brandishes his 
weapon and calls on his womenkind to attend to 
him— a fundamental and primitive element in self- 
glorification : 

‘ Adah and Zillah, hear my voice *, 

Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech . 

For 1 slay a man for woundmg me, 

And a young man for bruising me : 

If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 

Truly Lamech seven^r and sevenfold.* 

This is the beginning of songs, and it contains 
all the primitive elements of boasting — arming of 
the male, bluffing of one’s foes, joy in seeing one- 
self reflected in the mirror of one’s own praise. 
Then what are the Babylonian and Assyrian, and 
in scarcely a less degree the Egyptian, monuments, 
if not boasting? A devout ascription to the god 
does not hinder it from being very human bragging, 
even to the extent of developing into what much 
boasting has been since-— namely, lies. When it 
is truth, it is carefully edited truth. The same 
primitive motives for boasting as appear in the 
war-paint of the savage and the Song of Lamech, 
unblushingly and loudly proclaim themselves on 
the monuments. The refrain is always, ‘ I am an 
irresistible, death-dealing person, good to follow, 
terrible to oppose,’ 

Perhaps all conquest is simply a boast in this 
power to destroy. Hence the justification of 
rascal’s saying, that Alexander might be excused 
for swaggering about the world conquering, on 
account of his youth, but a middle-aged person 
like Csesar ought to have had more sense. In any 
ease the ancient motives are still modem, for they 


never were stronger than in Napoleon, some of 
whose despatches have scarce more reserve than 
an Assyrian monument. 

Yet in matters of taste, if not of modesty, 
the progress of time has effected some change. 
A speech by Cicero to-day would still not ignore 
the speaker, but its self-praise would not be 
quite so direct and open-hearted. Boasting is no 
longer what Montaigne calls ‘an inconsiderate 
afiection with which we flatter ourselves.’ The 
restraint upon it by ceremony of which he complains 
still prevails. ‘We are nothing but ceremony; 
ceremony carries us away, and we leave the sub- 
stance of things ; we hold by the branches and quit 
the trunk. Ceremony forbids us to do things tnat 
are lawful and natural, and we obey it: reason 
forbids us to do things unlawful and ill, and nobody 
obeys it. I find myself here fettered by the laws 
of ceremony ; for it neither permits a man to speak 
well of himself nor ill.’ As he proposes to speak 
of himself, in spite of ceremony, he says, ‘We 
will leave her here for this time.’ And with that 
view of the case many still agree, whensoever they 
find it expedient to he their own trumpeter. Self- 
praise may be no honour, hut it may be great profit, 
if ettectively done. Many will agree with Tristram 
Shandy that it is a very unpleasant thing to have 
to praise oneself, but it is better than doing a good 
deed and getting no praise for it at all. As the 
Assyrian added Ashshur to his name and then was 
free to boast of his prowess as he chose, so the 
modem adds ‘ & Co.,’ after which it is quite correct 
to proclaim his integrity, his possessions, his pre- 
eminence in his own department of things above 
all his fellow-mortals. And the same is sometimes 
true when, in partnership, he vends his wisdom or 
his religion. This boasting in company and boast- 
ing in the name of Ashshur are less difierent than 
might at first be supposed. Ashshur was the tribal 
god, and tribal boasting in every age has had special 
licence and esteem. The predatory instinct, or at 
least the instinct of self-defence, showing itself 
in the sense that, if other people brandish their 
weapons, we must do it still better, is manifest in 
both. With this may be taken the most extended 
and calamitous of all modern forms of boasting- 
social rivalry. It is the supreme attempt to gain 
the kingdom of heaven by commercial boasting in 
partnership, the usual result being, as Peabody ex- 
presses it, to supply ‘ the soil in which the malaria 
of domestic infelicity most easily spreads’ {Jesus 
Christ and the Social Question, 1901, p. 178 f,). 

2. Psychological— Boasting, being an exagger ^ 
ating and placarding of one’s own worth, is a very 
simple outcome of vainglory. Nevertheless, the 
vainglory does not always work in the same way, 
and is by no means always the same psychological 
henomenon. Shakespeare has put two finished 
raggartsinto Henry iv.,— Falstan and Glendower, 
— but, except in the mere fact that both boast 
loudly, they have no real kinship even in their 
boasting. Falstaffs boasts are ‘like the father 
that begets them ; gross as a mountain, open, palp- 
able.’ Partly his boasting is the habit of a loud, 
ungirt nature, disguising its consciousness of un- 
worth by inflated self-praise, and partly it is sheer 
love of the art of exaggeration and decoration. 
When he describes himself in the character of the 
ideal counsellor as ‘a goodly portly man i’ faith,’ 
he is not greatly disturbed or perhaps astonished 
to have it turned into ‘ a devil haunts thee in the 
likeness of an old fat man.’ Glendower, on the 
other hand, takes himself ^vith utter seriousness : 

* These signs have marked me extraordinary, 

And all the courses of my life do show 
I am not in the roll of common men.’ 

Falstaff delights to blow his own trumpet, not out 
of any respect for himself, but because he is on the 
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easiest terms with himself. Glendower’s ego, on 
the other hand, lives in state, and suffers no famili- 
arities even with himself. His boasting, therefore, 
is not so much an enjoyment as a duty. This 
difference in boasting shows that we are no more 
all on the same terms with ourselves than we are 
with other people, which separation of ourselves 
from ourselves, even in the very act of sounding 
our own praise, deserves more consideration than 
psychology has yet given it. 

Another psychological difference indicated by 
Falstaff and Glendower is that some men turn in 
upon themselves to boast, while others go as far 
afield as possible. Glendower illustrates the 
former. Nothing interests him which does not 
touch himself directly, and a thing is great simply 
because it is his. He is the sort of person who in 
modem life thinks that what he does not know is 
not knowledge. Falstaff, on the other hand, is 
ready to associate himself with anything with 
which be can invent the most shadowy associa- 
tion. While Glendower sheds his glory upon the 
outward world, Falstaff is ready to shed all the 
glory of the outward world upon himself. Here, I 
then, are two amazing qualities in human nature ' 
—one the power to boast without requiring any- 
thing but ourselves to boast about, and the other 
the power to drag everything into some relation 
to ourselves which will glorify us. Prof. James 
{Psychology, i. 329) puts vainglory in the middle 
of the manifestations of social self - estimation 
which belong to the empirical self. That is to 
say, it has to do with the * fame which in broad 
rumour lies,’ and with the self which has things 
and does things, and transacts its business in tne 
eyes of men. The phenomenon of boasting reminds 
us how this ego can withdraw itself or expand itself, 
—how it can be all the circumference or the mere 
centre. A man may scorn all worthy things, and 
boast in the rest simply because they are his ; or 
he may, though the puniest citizen, feel himself 
embodied in the skill and daring of his general. 
The person who claimed an interest in Germany 
because his cousin played the German concertina 
is scarcely an exaggeration of what goes on m sober 
earnest every day. Both types of boasting are 
caricatures of the genuine power of the ego, of that 
which ought to create in us wonder and reverence 
—its presence in all experience, its possession of 
all experience, its power to isolate itself from what 
does not interest it, its value to itself above all it 
possesses and knows. Boasting is only a misuse 
and perversion of the true greatness and range of 
the soul. Egotism, after all, must not be neglected 
when we study the ego. Hume complains that 
he never can catch himself without a perc^tion 
{Treatise on Human Nature, ed. Green and Grose, 
vol. i. p. 534) ; he never, that is, can catch himself 
unoccupied and alone. Had he attended to the 
inflating of all experience in the might of the ego, 
he might have discovered the still more wonderful 
fact that he never could catch a perception without 
himself, and he might have been led to see, as 
Kant did, that it manifests itself to us by a more 
direct interest than if it allowed itself to be seen 
keying house at home and quite solitary. 

Finally, boasting is a phenomenon which sheds 
light on the relation of our personality to other 
personalities. It is a curiously mixed relationship. 
Every boaster would shrivel if he did not think his 
boast woke some response in the minds of other 
people. He will boast of anything if only he thinks 
some one will admire him for it. Moreover, it 
shows a curious trust that minds around him are 
like his own, and yet that they are not like. If 
the boaster thought others quite like himself, he 
would not expect them to be interested in him, but 
in themselves ; yet, being prepossessed by himself, 
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he is unable to allow for this change of perspec- 
tive. Thus boasting is curiously social and anti- 
social, curiously interested in one’s neighbour while 
ignoring him for himself. 

The relation of a man to his own mind and to 
his neighbour’s is still more curiously illustrated 
by a third type of boasting. Though the most 
vainglorious of all, its motive is not vainglory or 
any form of vanity, but simply fear. According 
to Prof. James’s classification of the self, it would 
belong, not to social self - estimation or even to 
personal vanity, but^ to another^ order of things 
altogether — to material self-seeking. No motive 
is simpler or more self -regarding than fear. Never- 
theless, the boasting which springs from it illumin- 
ates in a singular way the complex relations, both 
with a man’s own self and with his neighbour, 
which may accompany the simplest and most 
selfish motives. In relation to oneself it is a form 
of auto-suggestion, and nothing shows better 
what that form of legerdemain can and what it 
can not do. It is crowing to keep one’s courage 
up, and, so long as it can crow without feeling 
danger at its windpipe, it succeeds. After that 
it exaggerates the danger, not the courage. In 
relation to one’s neighbour it is bluff. The hypo- 
thesis it goes on is that other people are as easily 
terrified as the braggart himself. The hypothesis, 
when applied to the proper cases, works efficiently ; 
but when, as frequently happens, it is applied to 
the wrong cases, boasting, like cursing, comes home 
to roost. All this Shakespeare has embodied in 
ancient Pistol, in whom the very boy observes 
‘a killing tongue and a quiet sword.’ When 
his courage is lowest his boast is loudest. If For- 
tune allows him to meet another coward, he brags 
a ransom into his pocket ; but if she cheats him 
with the appearance of simplicity and he foolishly 
encounters a lion, boasting only brings cudgels on 
his back and raw leeks into his stomach. 

3. Moral.— That boasting is a perversion of what 
is great in human nature becomes plainer when 
we estimate it in relation to moral values. By 
way of caricature, boasting is a sort of double of 
the moral personality. Boasting may, of course, be 
of mere prowess, as when the Assyrian king boasts 
of the number of his fellow-men be has impaled, or 
the German student of the rapidity with which he 
can empty glasses of beer. Even so, however, it 
proceeds in some way on the belief that worth lies 
m the will. Just because a due estimate of our- 
selves ought to be moral, and boasting can turn 
the attention from the use of the powers to the 
mere possession of them, it has always been con- 
fusing to the moral judgment. Nay, boasting may 
be a direct attempt to surprise^ and corrupt the 
moral judgment into a false verdict. Hence it has 
in all ages been one of the greatest defences of a 
debased and impenitent conscience. Could the 
Assyrian kings have continued to be so cruel if 
they had never gloried in it on stone? Would the 
Restoration have been so corrupt if licentiousness 
had never been a matter to boast of ? Would the 
French Revolution have lost so readily its hope of 
peace and brotherhood had Napoleon possessed 
less genius for military swaggering? 

No man who boasts much can well hearken to 
duty at all. Words of boasting, above all other 
words, do ‘ give too cold a breath to action.* Why 
should one toil to cover himself mth the painful 
garment of virtue if he can do it easily and far 
more spaciously with the garment of self-praise? 
Moreover, when one has boasted much, it is usual 
to perform little, and, when the real battle begins, 
to be, like Falstaff, ‘a coward on instinct.’ 

That is the rule, yet there are many and great 
exceptions, as the example of Napoleon may remind 
us. There are men who, like the great showman. 
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‘ advertise well, and come np to their advertise- 
ment.’ This raises the question where boasting 
ends and right self-trust begins. Would great 
swelling words not be boasting if afterwards they 
were turned into deed ? Is there no boasting till 
our self-praise is baseless? Is it only immoral 
when it is empty? Is Montaigne right when he 
says : If a man be Csesar, let him boldly think 
himself the ^eatest captain in the world ? Is he 
also to proclaim it as wml as think it? Napoleon 
did so, and we cannot deny that even his saying 
what he thought of himself may have contributed 
to his success. Are we to regard valid boasting as 
simply part of Emerson’s advice : ‘ Trust thyself ; 
every heart vibrates to that iron string ’ ? 

The ancient Greek ethics would probably have 
said. Yes. The ^ magnanimous man^ of Aristotle’s 
Ethics is not quite free from a certain moral 
swagger as he walks about among his less fortun- 
ate fellows. Moreover, much of our modem ethic 
has returned in theory, as it has long done in 
practice, nearer to the Greek ideal than to the 
Christian. Is not the essence of the new ethic to 
glory in our nature and carry our head high on 
our shoulders ? 

The question is whether this attitude shows 
knowledge either of morality or of human nature. 
Caesar’s case may be doubtful ; but if a man 
were Shakespeare, would he proclaim himself the 
greatest poet in the world? Instead, we find him 
desiring 

‘ this man’s style and that man’s scope, 

With what I moat enjoy contented least.’ 

He knows well enough his powers, but his imagina- 
tion ranges so far beyond them that he never dreams 
of making them a boast. Is he not the greater 
that his greatness reacts thus upon his opinion of 
hmself ? Boasting indicates a shrivelled imagina- 
tion as well as a shrivelled conscience. Hence only 
the destroyer can boast largely. Hid Napoleon 
ever boast of himself as a great legislator, as he 
did of being a great conqueror? The creative 
mind must ever be too conscious of the limitation 
of its powers in comparison with the greatness of 
its aim. Were it only because of his knowledge of 
human nature, therefore, we cannot think of Shake- 
speare boasting. Moreover, the man who knows 
the human mind will know too well the bias of 
one’s good opinion of oneself to put even his modest 
thoughts of himself into words. This self-restraint 
in expression is no hypocrisy, but a ve^ important 
part of the task of seeking a just judgment of 
ourselves — one which shall make due allowance, 
as it were, for the adjustment of our compasses. 
As a matter of experience, until a man has made 
this adjustment, there is small likelihood that he 
will find his true sphere and walk steadfastly and 
bravely in it. Boasting is in too great haste to 
succeed ; its confidence lacks reality ; as social pre- 
tence it is destructive of aU real geniality. It is, 
in short, a poor inflated, deceptive, and, at bottom, 
terror-stricken pursuit of things which are of no 
real and abiding value, to the detriment of all that 
is most sacred and most blessed in life. 

Just as the claim of self-assertion in the name of 
genius only requires sufficient genius to set it at 
nought, so its claim in the name of morality 
only reqmres sufficient morality to exclude boast- 
ing. Imitation, Kant says, has no place in morals. 
Conscience, in Emerson's words, should be no con- 
formist, no sycophant. It must be autonomous, 
or it is corrupt. But, like the greatest of poets, 
the true moral man withdraws, by that very obeffi- 
ence to the Divine within him, into a sanctuary 
where loud words of boasting would be mere dese- 
cration, and where he can only how his head and 
adore. Not tiU self is taken up into this higher 
reverence does it begin to he admirable, and then 


it has other things to admire besides itself. The 
moral law thus takes the place of the poet’s ima^- 
nation, and shows man such high demands that he 
who contemplates it can see himself only as an 
unprofitable servant. 

4. Religious. — Boasting, like other elements in 
human nature, may be studied in relation either 
to man’s primitive struggle or to his ultimate goal. 
Seen from the latter point of view, it would appear 
to be simply a confusion of spiritual values, and, 
as such, an enemy of all true religion. Yet it is a 
foe which is often of religion’s own household. It 
may be an attempt by auto-suggestion to create 
for us an image of ourselves which shall serve us in 
place of God. By that device it enables us to ignore 
the fundamental problems of religion — our utter 
feebleness and our utter dependence. Religion is 
also a self- valuation, but it is a valuation in face 
1 of the things which boasting is a device to ignore. 
Yet there is sufficient kinship between the two to 
have developed in all religions a self-satisfied Phari- 
saism, whi^ thinks its own self-esteem must be 
the measure of God’s approval; and boasting would 
not be so irreligious, were it not for this kinship 
with the elements in man which religion meets. 

According to Ritschl, the very essence of religion 
is a transcendent estimate of spirit as measurable 
by no extent and no duration. Faith in God lives 
by the experience that a thing so weak as the 
human spirit can he made mighty against time 
and chance and the bigness of the world. And 
there is something in the humblest religious man 
which corresponds to that estimate. Sainte-Beuve 
(Port Eoyal) says something like this: — There 
is a hope and a self-esteem in the humility of the 
Christian which makes pale the pride and ambition 
of Alexander. But the point is that they are held 
in humility, in remembrance of God, in the know- 
ledge that we have nothing we have not received, 
that by the grace of God we are what we are. 
Thus, and thus only, can men say with the i^ostle, 
‘ Where is boasting then ? It is excluded ’ (Ko 3 ^). 
The task of all true religion is to effect this exclu- 
sion. If, however, it should fail, man turns God 
Himself into the long shadow of his own self-praise, 
and that is the culmination and acme of aU boast- 
ing. 

The strange element in genius which Goethe has 
called ‘the demonic’ stands in a suggestive way 
between the trust of humility and me trust of 
vainglory. Take as examples : ‘ You carry Caesar 
and his fortunes,’ and Napoleon’s saying, ‘The 
world stm turns for us.’ They are too self-reliant 
to be religious, too reliant upon destiny to be 
boastful. A change in the proportion, and they 
would he the sayings of braggarts or of saints. 
Yet Caesar’s and Napoleon’s confidence, in face of 
success and backed by armies, is a small thing com- 
pared with the confidence of the humblest of the 
prophets, faced by disaster and backed by nothing 
but the Unseen. ‘ See, I have this day set thee 
over the nations and over the kingdoms, to pluck 
up, and to break down, and to destroy, and to over- 
throw ; to build, and to plant’ (Jer 1“). AU that 
religion seeks is this change of proportion. Boast- 
ing is excluded, and yet the world still turns for 
us, for all things work together for good to them 
that love God (Ro 8^®) ; the frailest vessel carries 
us and our fortunes, for neither life, nor death, nor 
any created thing can separate us from the love 
of God; we can trust ourselves and be neither 
I mendicant nor sycophantic,’ for he that is spiritual 
ju<^eth all things (1 Co 2^®). Above all, the end 
of Christianity is to make goodness the goal of aU 
ambition and the measure of all worth, and yet to 
save men from degrading merit into a boast, or 
giving it any place at all as merit between us and 
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LrrsRATTmii. — In the OT boasting is regarded as the fruit of 
ignorance of God and of one’s own soul. In 1 K 20ii, 2 Ch 2619, 

Ps 49® 521 94.4 977j pr 261^ 271 its folly, danger, and impiety are 
set forth. In James the OT way of treating the evil re-appeara, 
cap. in 4® ; but in the rest of the NT, and especially by St. Paul, 
it is opposed on religious rather than on moral pounds, as the 
opposite of that humble trust in God’s grace which is the only 
assurance of safety and peace. The Greeks were almost as much 
alive as the Hebrews to the danger and impiety of boasting. 
Perhaps it belonged to the Greek temperament that, under the 
temptation of prosperity, hyhnSy ‘insolence,’ readily appeared 
and speedily expressed itself m vaunting. In The Makers of 
Mellas, by E. E. G., 1903, this point is touched on in various 
connexions, most fully under ‘ Pindar,’ pp. 349-363. On the ad- 
vertising element in Greek rhetonc, see Hatch, The Injlueme 
of Greek Ideas on the Christian Church^ y 1895. Besides the essay 
of Montaigne referred to in the text, and more important, 
is Bacon’s essay, Of Vainglory y wherein with much worldly 
wisdom the advantages of boasting have full justice done them. 
‘Glorious men are the scorn of wise men, the admiration of 
fools, the idols of parasites, and the slaves of their own vaunts.’ 
Modern writers, for the most part, deal with vanity and self- 
exaltation as an inward feeling only, either not seeing that 
every feeling is changed by passing into utterance or taking 
it for granted that, m this age of publicity and education, good 
taste and the fear of man would prevent it. The boaster has 
therefore been left almost exclusively to the novelist, who has 
made free use of the picturesque braggart. Those who occur 
to the mind most readily are Scott’s creations, nearly all of whom 
display their art on a background of rather hjqiocritical religion. 
All Psychologies attend to the phenomenon of self-assertion, but 
rarely realize its tendency to display itself in speech. In the 
Principles of Psychology y by William James (2 vols., London, 
1891), self-satisfaction as a primitive emotion is discussed 
in the section on ‘ Self -feeling,* i. 305. Paulsen {A System 
of Ethics, London, 1899) distmguishes between pride, which 
wishes to be somebody, and vanity, which wishes only to 
appear somebody. In several books, e.g. A Manual of Psy- 
chology, by G. F. Stout (1899), the relation of boasting to the 
pathology of the mind is recognized, but nothing is made of it, 
and the matter ends purely physiologically. The older Evan- 
gehcal preachers dealt frequently with such subjects as salvation 
without boasting ; e.g. in Simeon’s Works (1832) there are three 
such sermons : iii. 423, xvi. 603, xvii. 297. Modern sermons tend 
to deal more witJi motives, but F. W. Robertson’s Sermon 
(lii. 1) on ‘The Tongue’ is interesting, because it indicates 
the relation of boasting to slander and persecution. Cf. also 
Cathedral and University Sermons, by R. W, Church (1892) [in 
Serm. 4, a discussion of the modern equivalent of the Greek 
hybris]; and suggestions in Newman’s Parochial and Plain 
Sermons, 1868 (L 162 : ‘ Profession without Ostentation,’ and viii. 
172 : ‘ Vanity of Human Glory *). J, W. OMAN. 

BOAT.— See Ships and Boats. 
BODHISATTVA (in Sanskrit literature). — 

Introduction : (1) Etymology, (2) Little Vehicle. 

I. Principles conducive to Buodhahood. 

II. Controversy (Little Vehicle) : Is a Bodhisattva a 
supernatural being? 

III. Stages in the career of a Bodhisattva. 

IV. Spiritual life of a candidate for Buddhahood. 
Introduction. — ( 1 ) Etymology, —Bodhisattva is 

usually translated ‘ one whose essence is perfect 
knowledge’ essence/ ‘own nature,’ wa- 
hfwiva). It is very possible that this was the 
original meaning of the word ; historically, however, 
bodhisattva = ‘ one who is on the way to the attain- 
ment of perfect knowledge’ (Monier-Williams, 
Diet. s.v,)t i.e. ‘a future Buddha.’ As a matter of 
fact, according to the native Lexx., sattva^chitta^ 

‘ thought,’ vyavasdya^ ‘ decision,’ ‘ determination ’ ; 
and a Buddhist commentator explains it as an 
equivalent oi ahhiprdya, ‘intention,’ ‘purpose’; 
thus we should have bodhisattva^ ‘one whose mten- 
tions (or wishes) are fixed on perfect knowledge.’ * 

This last translation is correct so far as (1) the Bodhisattvas 
of the Little Vehicle, and (2) the inferior Bodhisattvas of the 
Great Vehicle are concerned. But we shall see that there are 
also Bodhisattvas * whose essence is perfect knowledge.’ The 
Prafndpdramitd in 2600 articles supports this view, and furnishes 
us with the curious equation : rjes-su rtogs-pai sems-dpa^anu- 
buddhasattva, contrasted with skye-bai sems-dpa^utpanna- 
sattva and abhisaifiskdrasattva (see Madhyamakdvat. xiv. 10). 

There are a few analogous formations, but they seem to be 
exclusively Buddhist ; (a) JMnasattva, * one whose essence is 
imowledge’ or ‘ intelligence ’—an epithet of MafljuSri, and in 
Mysticism a common appellation of very great magicians or 
ascetics; (b) Vajrasattva, ‘one whose essence is diamond’ or 
‘ thunderbolt * (see vol. i. p. 99, and art. Tantras) ; (c) SrlbodJii- 


* See Bodhicharydvatdrap. p. 421, 16 (tatra [bodhau] sattvam 
abhiprdyo 'syeti bodhisattva ^) ; Madhyamakdvatdra, p. 182, 18 f., 
bodhisattva ~bodhiniyatasattva\ other etymologies, Sutrdlaii- 
kdra, xix. 76 f . 


sattvas, ‘holy’ or ‘sacred Bodhisattvas,’ the honorific prefix 
being added to make a distinction between the Bodhisattvas 
of certain mystical categories ; (d) VajrabodhisattvaSy with the 
same significance (see art. Tantras) ; (e) although the usual 
Tibetan translation is hyaH chub sems-dpa, the reading rdzogs- 
pai byafi-chub sems-dpa {Madhyamakdvat. p. 79. 3) is some- 
times found, which points to an original sambodhisattva. 

(2) Little Vehicle. — According to the doctrines 
of the Little Vehicle, there have been only a few 
Buddhas. The Pali sources enumerate thirty-four 
previous to Sakyamuni, but the last six names 
alone occur in the Nikayas and agree with the 
Sanskrit lists. Although plurality of Buddhas 
is certainly an ancient dogma, attested not only 
by this coincidence of both traditions, but also by 
epigraphic evidence (Bharhut there is no in- 

dication in the oldest literature that Sakyamuni or 
his immediate disciples called upon the faithful to 
follow in the steps of former Buddhas, and them- 
selves to become Buddhas. Sakyamuni is the 
Master or the god ; he is not, properly speaking, a 
model. The faithful ought to become arhats, Le. 
to quench the passions by abstinence, to subdue 
the fire of thought by the exercise of the four 
ecstasies [dhydnas), and thus to destroy the seed 
of re-birth (see art. Arhat). Thenceforward 
speculation on the character and career of the 
future Buddhas has no very marked practical 
interest ; its value for religion consists only in the 
light which it throws on the transcendent virtues 
of the Buddha. 

Let us recall the essential characteristics of the 
most ancient theory. It is found almost complete in 
the biography of Sakyamuni.* Pour asankhyeyas 
(incalculable periods, see art. Ages of the World 
[Bud.]) and a hundred thousand ages (halpas) 
have passed since the future Sakyamuni, who then 
bore the name of Sumedha, discovered the way to 
nirvana through the attainment of arhat-ship ; 
but at the sight of the Buddha Dipahkara, then 
‘reigning,’ he renounced immediate nirvana in 
order to become a Buddha, and thenceforward he 
was a Bodhisattva. This is his vow (pranidhdna) ox 
supplication {prarthand, ahhinirhdra), Dipahkara 
proceeds to ascertain whether the vow will be 
fulfilled, and announces that in the distant future 
Sumedha will be the perfect Buddha Sakvamuni. 
This is the prophecy (vydlcarana).^ Sumedha now 
knows that he is a seed of Buddha (huddhabija), a 
young shoot of Buddha (buddkdhkura), and with 
firm resolution he seeks and practises the ten 
virtues {pdramitd)X that make a Buddha. His 
‘career’ or ‘course’ (charyd) continues through 
numerous re-births, animal, human, and divine. 
At last the future Sakyamuni is re-born in a high 
heaven, as king of the Tusita gods ; and it is there 
that, a hundred thousand years before the attain- 
ment of the Bodhi, an acclamation {haldhala) of 
the gods arises foretelling the sure success of^ the 
future Buddha. § Leaving the throne of the Tusitaa, 
* The chief source is very late. It is the Introduction to the 
Jdtaka (6th cent a.i)., ed. FausboU, tr. Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
Birth Stories, 1880, and Ohalmers, 1895). See Bockbill, JAOS 
18, i, 1; Spence Hardy, Manual, p. 88; and Kern, Manual, 
p. 66. 

t i.e, the DipaiUcarajdtaka, so famous in the literature, the 
Chinese records, and the sculptures. See Foucher, Art gr^co- 
bouddhique, i. 273. In.the Mahdvastu, the future Sakyamuni is 
called Megha ; in the Bivydvaddna, Sumati. When the future 
Buddha has been vyakpia, he cannot turn backward ; he is 
niyata, * definitely assured of becoming Buddha.’ In the Great 
Vehicle, mention is made of the * appointment,' ‘ qualification ’ 
to Buddhahood given to the candidate by the Buddhas. Such a 
‘qualified’ man possesses ‘causes of success’ {purvajinakftd- 
dhikdra^hetusarhpannabodhisattva) ; and such ‘qualification ‘ 
can be styled ‘ benediction ’ {adhi^tf^dna). There is a second 
vydkarav^y styled ‘ great,' in the eighth stage (see Sutrdlafi- 
kdra, xix. 35). 

1 See below, p, 740. x* v 

§ There are therefore three stages: thevow(aoftimrAafa),™ 
prophecy {vydkaravn aiad the acclamation (haldhala). Accord- 
ing to Sp. Hardy (apud Kern), the stages are ; intention (manas), 
vow {praio.idhdna)y pronouncing that vow (vdkprantdhdna), re- 
velation (vivarav^). On the systems of the Mahdvastu and the 
Great Vehicle, see p. 744 ft. 
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he is born in the womb of Mayadevi,* and lives, 
In human form, his last existence ; under the Tree 
he attains to Bodhi ; at Bodh Gaya he enters 
nirvana. 

We must not, however, overlook the important fact that the 
schools of the Little Vehicle, not only in Ceylon but also in 
India proper (Sautrantikas, Vaibhasikas, etc.), have survived 
the rise of the Great Vehicle, and* naturally they have pro- 
fited by the advance of speculation. The Abhidharmako^avyd^ 
khyd (MS of the Asiatic Society, fol. 263) expresses itself as 
follows, concerning Arhats as compared with Bodhisattvas : 

‘ Having expelled self-love from the series of saThskdras that 
constitutes their pseudo-individuality, they develop an interest 
in the affairs of others, an interest born of compassion, and they 
destroy all pain. The ordinary man (madhya), i. e. the Praty eka- 
buddha, and the Sravaka (candidate for arhat-ship) desire 
merely deliverance, that is to say, an end of suffering, and 
not happiness during the existences of the eaihsara ; because 
this temporal happiness is an abode of suffering. The superior 
man (^e?(Aa), i.e. the Bodhiaattva, wishes, at the cost of personal 
sufferings, temporal happiness (abhyudayika) for others, and the 
definite end of suffering, which is supreme happiness (nii^rej/asa- 
svabhdva) ; or he desires for others supreme and temporal happi- 
ness (sukham dbhyudayikandili6reyasikam\ and for himself the 
definite end of suffering, i.e. Buddhahood, as a means of realizing 
this service of others.’ 

The modifications or improvements introduced 
into the above doctrines either by different schools 
of the Little Vehicle or hy the Great Vehicle are 
of several kinds. They may he grouped under 
four heads, the discussion of which will complete 
the present article : (1) accurate determination of 
the elements of Buddhahood, i.e. principles con- 
ducive to Buddhahood (huddhakdraka aharma) ; 
(2) determination of the character of the Bodhi- 
sattva— is he a ‘hyperphysical’ being? can he re- 
trace his course? ; (8) determination of the successive 
stages iu the career of the future Buddha ; and 
(4) practical organization of the life of a disciple 
regarded as a candidate for Buddhahood. 

i. Principles conducive to Buddhahood.— 
The Bodhi, t Enlightenment, Perfect Knowledge, 
is not the exclusive possession of Buddhas.J All 
beings who achieve deliverance, whether as Praty- 
ekabuddhas or as Arhats, can accomplish their 
aim only if the ‘ sight of the truth ’ has destroyed 
in them the conception of the ego, the idea of 
existence and non-existence, the desire for exist- 
ence and for non-existence, etc. But the bodhi of 
the Buddhas, or samyaksamhodhi, includes not 
only the possession of the truth indispensable to 
salvation, but also omniscience (sarvajhatva), uni- 
versal knowledge {sarvdkdmnatva), and conse- 
quently omnipotence. The Perfect Buddha owes 
these unique prerogatives to his prolonged medi- 
tations (which have given him msight into the 
principles of everything, with power to subject 
them to his will), and to his infinite merits of 
charity, patience, etc. 

In ancient Buddhism, the Buddha seems to differ from the 
Arhats especially in that he has discovered the true way of salva- 
tion, while the Arhats learn it from his lips ; and from the Praty- 
ekabuddhas in that he undertakes to teach this truth. The differ- 
ence, however, is more fundamental, as will be seen below in 
the study of the lokottara doctrines (see below, p. 741). The ten 
virtues ascribed to the future Buddha, or perfect virtues, are in 
the Little Vehicle : (1) almsgiving, (2) morality, (3) renunciation 
of the world {nekkhamrm), (4) wisdom or knowledge, (5) energy, 
(6) forbearance or patience, (7) truthfulness (sachcha), (8) resolu- 
tion (adhitthdna), (9) charity or benevolence (metfd), (10) in- 


* On this descent and the miracles of the uterine life, see 
Windisch, Buddhas Geburt, p. 110 f . 

t Authorities: Madhyamakdvatdray Bodhisattvacharydmtdray 
iMlitavistara lWst of the 100 dharmdlokamukhaSy p. 31 ff,, tr. by 
Kern, Gesch. i. 405 ; this will probably be thought less systematic 
than the arrangement in the texts cited above. It will be 
observed (35. 2) that the four scbmbhdras were later reduced to 
two]. The scholastic explanation of the problem would lead us 
too far. A summary of it will be found in Kern, Manual, pp. 62 
and 67. On the development of the theory of the Bodhipak- 
khiyas within the Little Vehicle from the ancient sutras to 
Buddhaghosa, see 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, Vibhaiigay p. xiv f. 

t See, Manual, 61, n. 4 ; Oldenberg, BuMha% 321. In 
the art. MahSyXna the question will be discussed whether it 
is i^ssible to arrive at deliverance by way of arhat-ship, and, 
incidentally, whether aU beings are destined to become 
Buddhas 


difference, equanimity (upekkhd).* That there is nothing sys- 
tematic here is evident. It is different in the Great Vehicle. 

The Bodhisattva, or future Buddha, who would 
attain Bodhi, must therefore practise the six ‘ tran- 
scendent^ virtues or pdramitds.'^ By this word 
is to he understood, properly speaking, prajnd^ 
‘knowledge,’ or ‘wisdom.’ rdramitd, taken as 
an adjective, means ‘arrived at the other side’ of 
transmigration, i.e. at nirvana. Knowledge alone, 
however, or insight into the truth, allows the 
destruction of the germ of existence. The other 
pdramitdSy or the virtues of charity (dana), mor- 
ality (Mla)f and patience {ksdnti] deserve the name 
only as their merit is applied to the attainment of 
Buddhahood. They are called natural (laukika) 
when they are not illuminated hy knowledge, for 
example, when the charitable man believes in the 
substantial reality ‘of the mendicant, the alms, 
and the donor ’ ; they are said to he supernatural 
(lokottara) when knowledge becomes their guide, 
‘just as a man possessed of sight leads a group 
of the blind to the desired place.’ It is essential, 
for instance, that charity be practised without any 
idea of the substantial reality of the three elements 
of almsgiving (giver, alms, mendicant), or rather, 
without even admitting the momentary reality of 
these three elements (trilcotiparihiddhd maitH). 

There is another classification given : karuzLd (pity) or maitri 
.(benevolence) directed towards (1) creatures (sattvdlambanaX or 
(2) the ‘ dharmas’ (dharmdlambana), or (3) without object (an- 
dlambana) [Siksds. 212. 12]. It may be assumed that, et 3 rmo- 
logically at least, the second stage is practised by a man who 
has recomized the nothingness of the ego (pudgalanairdtmya), 
but still believes in the reality of the elements constituting this 
apparent ego(dharmasvabhdva). The books of the Prajiiadraw 
a distinction between the Bodhisattva ‘who perceives things’ 
(aupalambikaymd the Bodhisattva who does not perceive them, 
thus discarding the second stage (see art. MahayIna). 

The virtues of charity, morality, and patience 
constitute the equipment of merit (punyasambhdra) 
of the future Buddha, Th^ are sustained by the 
virtue of ener^ (mrya). They bear fruit, more 
and more excellent in the course of time, and at 
last realize what is called the ‘material body’ 
(rupahdya) of a Buddha, whether it be the body 
adorned with the thirty-two signs, etc., exhibited 
by Sakyamuni (see below, p. 742*^), or rather the 
so-called beatific body (sambhogakdya, ‘body of 
enjoyment ’) which the Buddhas exhibit in paradises 
to the hosts of Bodhisattvas worshipping them. 

The virtue of knowledge (prajnd) is sustained by 
energy and nourished by the virtue of meditation 
or contemplation (dhydna^ samadhi). We have seen 
that it illuminates and guides the so-called virtues 
of merit (punya). On the other hand, it cannot 
exist without these virtues. In fact, not only does 
knowledge require a pure ‘field’ wherein to be 
bom ana develop, but it also requires practical 
exercise. The abstract theoretical view of the 
nothingness of the ego (pudgala) and of the 
nothingness of things (dharmas) cannot destroy 
the illusion which makes us believe in the ego and 
things, unless the growing exercise of charity 
teaches us to sacrifice our goods, our bodies, and 
our lives. Science constitutes the equipment of 
knowledge (jndnasambhdra), which is the real 
cause of what is called the ‘body of law of a 
Buddha’ (dharmakdya; see artt. Adibuddha, 
MahAyXna), that is to say, ‘ a series of perfectly 
pure (andsravadmrmasantdna), ‘empti- 

* See Kem, Manual^ p. 66 ; Childers, p. 336. Each of these 
ten virtues has three degrees : upapdmmitd, pdramita, para- 
matthapdramUdy e.g. with regard to almsgiving : (1) giving of 
external goods, (2) sacrifice of limbs, (3) sacrifice of life. One of 
the canonical books {Chariydpi\akcL)y not one of the oldest, 
* containing thirty-four short Jatakas turned into verse ’ ^hys 
Pavids, Buddhist Indidy p. 176), gives examples showing how 
Sakyamuni practised all these virtues. 

See F. W. Thomas, JltAS, 1904, p. 647 ; Madhyamakdva- 
fara, p. SO • and Mus^on, 1907, p. 278. A cognate form vspdraml ; 
and there is also pararMitdy * excellence,’ which forms a sort of 
play upon words. On the system of the ten pdramitds in th« 
Great Vehicle, see below, p. 748. 
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ness devoid of support’ {niralambd iunyatd), in 
other words, empty aimless thought, the quiescence 
of intelligence which is nirvana.* 

Each of the pdramitds bears fruits relative to the Bodhisattva 
and to creatures. Giving endues the Bodhisattva with a 
Buddha body and ‘causes to ripen* (= converts) avaricious 
beings; morality causes him to escape evil destinies and 
converts immoral beings ; patience suppresses aU wickedness, 
all selfishness, all pride, and converts wicked creatures, etc. 
(Lai 34 fl.). 

The pdramitds^ however, are often regarded as having for 
chief, nay for only, aim to ‘ mature the qualities of a Buddha* in 
the Bodhisattva who practises them. But we must not overlook 
the important fact that a future Buddha acquires the quality 
of Buddha not for himself but solely for the good of creatures. 

If he accumulates so much merit, knowledge, and sovereignty, 
it is in order to put them at the service of beings, as much in a 
direct way, by his own activity when he is a ‘Bodhisattva 
become Tathagata,’ as in an indirect way, by the efficacy of his 
‘vows’ after he has entered nirvapa. It is expedient, how- 
ever, that henceforth the future Buddha should labour in the 
service of beings, that he should be engaged in ‘maturing 
beings,* anticipating the task which later on he will perfectly 
accomplish. This is the part played by the four saidgrahavas- 
tu8^ or ‘ topics leading to the sympathy of creatures * ; which 
are : giving, kindly address (pnyavaditd), putting into prac- 
tice rules of altruism (arthacharyd\ practising ourselves the 
virtues we recommend to our neighbours {samdndrthata).i 
This charitable activity is so important that the Bodhisattva is 
worthy; of the name for the simple reason that he devotes him- 
self to it. 

From the preceding definitions there follows, as 
we shall see, the whole system of the career of the 
Bodhisattva (bodhisattvacharya). The thought of 
illumination, or hodhichittaj that is to say, ‘the 
thought of becoming Buddha for the salvation of 
creatures,’ is its primary cause and basis. This 
thought has, of course, antecedents: in the first 
place, the practice of good from selfish motives, 
either for the sake of temporal rewards (ie. in 
celestial re-hirths, etc.) or with a view to nirvana ; 
and then, the desire of the good of others for their 
own sake, which already distinguishes the future 
Bodhisattva (however great his faults otherwise) 
from the future Arhats. 

This thought is essentially born of compassion (Jcarw^a) and 
emptiness (mnyatd). If there were no compassion, as in the 
Little Vehicle, we should have to do merely with an egotistical 
saint. If there were no recognition of emptiness, the com- 
passion would be much more shallow and liable to change, for 
where belief in the ‘ ego * exists, how can any one prefer his neigh- 
bour to himself ? He may perhaps in a moment of exaltation, 
but not permanently. But the teaching of the Buddhas is there 
placed providentially within reach of the ‘ good * (sadhu), and 
they produce thoughts of compassion, however imperfect these 
may be. This teaching then purifies and enlarges the com- 
passion by giving it an aim, viz. the acquirement of the Bodhi, 
and a support, viz. the recognition of emptiness and the 
explanation of the world which it implies. 

The Bodhisattva studies, cultivates, conquers, ripens, takes 
hold of the highest * concentrations * of Voidness, of Wisdom, 
but he does not ‘ realize ’ them (na 8dls?dtkaroti ) ; otherwise he 
would obtain nirvapa as a Sravaka or as a Pratyekabuddha (see 
Aft<^dhasriM, ch. xx.). 

II. Controversy of the lokottaravXda. 
The controversy on the metaphysical character of 
the Bodhisattva certainly goes hack to one of the 
most ancient periods of Buddhist speculation. We 
are acquainted with it only in so far as we are 
informed concerning this speculation itself at its 
beginning, that is to say, our knowledge is very 
imperfect. One of the most ancient schisms 
{bheda, as the Buddhists call it) was connected, 
according to unanimous tradition, with the 
question whether the Buddha is lokottara, Le. 
‘superior to the world,’ ‘supernatural,’ ‘hyper- 
physical.’ 

* It IS in this way that the Buddhists have endeavoured to 
assure the stability of their system, and to reconcile the serious 
antinomy of the two dogmas : ‘Nothing exists,* and ‘ We must 
work, labour, suffer for our neighbour.’ It is certain, says a 
Madhyamika pbfiosopher, that our neighbour does not exist ; 
but the Bodhisat^a cherishes within himself this illusion 
{tmha) that he must become Buddha for the salvation of 
creatures ; if not the only way, yet it is the best way to destroy 
the illusion of the ego and of suffering (see artt. MahIyana, 
MXdhtamikas, Vunanavadhts). 

t This explanation of these words is borrowed from the 
Bodhisattvabhumi; for variations in the wording and defini- 
cions, see Kem, Manual, p. 67, n. 6 ; Burnouf, Lotus, p. 406 ; 
Minayeff, Recherches, p. 278, and below, p. 760-. 


The meaning o! the word lokottara (Pali Ickuttara) m this 
connexion can be ascertained. As a rule, in the current 
language of theology, ‘superior to the world* in contrast to 
laukika, ‘worldly,’ refers to what leads to nirvapa, what 
belongs to the Buddhist saints as such; it is a question of 
meditation, ecstasies, merit, etc. [The Bodhisattva is said to 
enter the lokottara gati when he reaches his first ‘ stage.’] It is 
most probable that the word has a distinct signification here, 
susceptible of shades of meaning, not admitting of definite 
determination, but which would certainly be unfairly pressed, 
if, in harmony with certain views of the Great Vehicle, we 
were to understand it to mean ‘ superior to the triple world of 
concupiscence, of matenal beings without concupiscence, of 
beings free from matter,' ‘ superior to the world of becoming,’ 
escaped from the saihsdra, or entering therein only by celestml 
magic, as the Kj-spa of the Bhagavadgitd (see below). But 
it would be a much more serious mistake to give to the word 
lokottara the meaning attributed to it by Pali scholars, that 
the Buddha is ‘ superior to the world ’ because, although of this 
world, he is not defiled by the vices of the world. The schools 
which are heretical from the orthodox Pali standpoint meant 
quite a different thing by lokottara, otherwise the question of 
its significance would never have been raised, and it would be 
incomprehensible that a school should he characterized, or 
should describe itself, as * affirming the Buddha's superiority to 
the world* (lokottaravddin).* 

We ought to be cautious not to introduce too much exact- 
ness into the ancient views of the Order, and, to say the least 
of it, not to outrun the development of Buddhist doctrine. 
We may say that the traditional data and the earliest views 
regarding Sakyamuni, before as well as after the conquest of 
the Bodhi, were capable of being arranged, if not in two systems, 
yet on the lines of two opposing movements or tendencies. 
According to one of these, which we may call rationalist, and 
which manifests itself in the Vaibhajyavadin Schools, Pali or 
Sanskrit, etc., Sakyamuni, bom after the manner of men, 
became an Arhat by the conquest of truth, and his sole 
superiority consists in this conquest effected by his own power. 
Given the philosophical and atheistic antecedents of Buddhism, 

‘ no metaphysical superiority over other beings could belong to 
the Buddha by virtue of his birth ; only as bemg greater, more 
strenuous in his efforts, was it reserved to him to trace out that 
path wherein others have nothing to do but to follow. In a 
certain sense we may say that every disciple who is pressing 
on to holiness is also a Buddha equally with his Master.' t In 
reality this standpoint is not strictly maintained by any sect, 
and the Pah canon, which otherwise represents rationalist 
doctrines, is far from exhibiting perfect euhemeriam. But by 
the comparison of features scattered throughout this canon as 
well as elsewhere, we find traces of a very violent reaction 
against the tendency which we shall call mythological and 
theological. , 

One text says that the conception of Sakyamuni 
was not independent of the intercourse of his father 
and mother — a fact which contradicts a universally 
There are set forth, as char 


accepted doctrine, t 
acteristic of the Mahasanghika-Lokottaravadin 
School, the doctrines (1) of the Bodhisattva’s 
descent into the maternal womb in the form of an 
elephant, (2) of the miracles of the uterine life (the 
Bodhisattva does not pass through the ordinary 
forms of the embryo, etc.), (3) of the birth through 
his mother’s side: three doctrines which are ad- 
mitted in the Pali books (the first with certain modi- 

* Buddhists naturally maintain that the doctrme was origin- 
ally one, and that the ‘ heretical' views arose much later in the 
course of the centuries. This opinion, on other grounds, is far 
from being altogether mistaken (see artt. MahXyana, Sects 
[Bud.]). In the present case, we may reasonably hold that the 
conflicting doctrines are both very old, or, if we prefer, primi- 
tive. See the definition of lokottara, Atthasdlini, pp. 213-4; 
and on the confusion of Bodhisattva and Bhagavat, see Olden- 
berg, Buddh. Stud. 642, 

t See Oldenberg, Buddha^, 381. 

X The only canonical Pali texts that treat, with any detail, of 
the conception, the uterine life, and the birth of the Bodhi- 
sattva, are, if the writer is not mistaken, Mag:)hirm, iii. 118, and 
Bigha, ii. 12 ; see also AhguUara, ii. 130 (Kern, Man. 13, n. 2). 
In all the texts the Bodhisattva is aupapdduka, that is to say, 
he becomes incarnate by his own wish, and without regard to 
the ordinary laws of conception (to deny the existence of such 
beings is a great heresy, mgha, i. 66). The only exceptions 
are (1) the wetmAbhini^hrarmv-ctsutra, where the Bodhisattva 
seems to choose the moment of the loves of Suddhodana and 
Mayadevi to study the country, the caste, and the woman in 
whom he is to become incarnate [see Foucaux, tr. of Lalita., 
1848, p. xxi ; references to Dulva, hi. 449, where Rockhill’s 
interpretation (Life, p. 16) seems less correct ; see also Mihnda, 
p, 75, which is not so explicit] ; (2) Lalita, p. 87, where un- 
believers are condemned ; and (3) such texts as collected by 
Windisch, Buddhas Geburt, p. 142. The Bodhisattva chooses 
Suddhodana as his father, let us say as his ‘putative ' father, 
because Sumitra ‘ is too old, not able to beget children, and he 
already has too many sons.' That such statements prove 
nothing is evident from the fact that they occur in the 
Lalitavistara. On the other hand, it is only in the Mahdvastu 
that the virginity of the mother of Buddha is asserted. 
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fications),* but which must have been disputed, or 
the Mahasahghikas would not have given them such 
an important place. We are told elsewhere that 
it is a great mistake ‘not to give Buddha the 
highest praise, to teach that the perfect Buddhas 
have nothing that differentiates them from the 
world, and not to proclaim that the perfect 
Buddhas are superior to the world.’ f 

To these negative evidences must be added the 
welbknown biographical facts that the future 
Buddha left his home only under the pressure of 
external influences, that he gave himself up to 
the guidance of ignorant teachers, and became 
addicted to useless austerities ; further, that, after 
having become Buddha, he did not resolve to 
preach the Law until he was entreated by Brahma, 
that he was, in part at least, under the influence 
of former sin,J: that at first he wished to preach 
the Law to some friends who were already dead, 
and that he died at last from the abuse he had 
made of pork.§ Some venture to say that his 
premature death is the punishment of an 
ancient murder (according to the Suvarnapra- 
hhasa). But, on the other hand, we have express 
declarations of the Master, showing that he is 
superior to the world : ‘ I am not a man, a god. 
, . . Know, 0 Brahman, that I am a Buddha ’ ; 
and again ; ‘ Born in the world, brought up in 
the world, I have risen, and I ^well above the 
world.’ Wkence it follows that Sakyamuni, bom 
as a man, has, by the conquest of the Bodhi, 
obtained a transformation of his nature; he is 
no longer a man, he is not an Arhat, he is a 
Buddha. 

Neither of these texts— the second (Sarhyuttaf ui. 140 and 
elsewhere) is quoted by the Vetulyakas to support their docetic 
views (Kathdvatthu, xviii. 1, see below, p. 743^), the first (Afi- 
guttam, ii. SS) is mentioned by Kern (Mcmual, p. 64)— is, of 
course, altogether conclusive. Neither the author of the Katha- 
mtthu nor Prof. Oldenberg would admit the lokottara inter- 
pretation. Oldenberg says in so many words that Kern has 
misunderstood the meaning of the saying, ‘ I am not a man . . . 
I am a Buddha.’ The present writer believes that, whatever 
may be its genuine meaning, it could lead to the conclusion 
that Buddha’s humanity is apparent only. It is a dogma of the 
Little Vehicle that Sakyamuni, since he became a Buddha, 
possesses * nirvana- with-residue ’ (8opadhUe§anirvdv>(i) \ he is 
parinirvttay that is to say, altogether passionless, ergo not a 
man. Such is the interpretation of Buddhaghosa (Oldenberg). 
But a Buddha is not only free from passion, he is free from 
thought, the Bodhi being, as well said by M. Oltramare, ‘ hy- 
perconsciousnesa ’ or * non-consciousness ’ (prajftdpdramitdy 
Therefore the visible frame, the audible words, the whole of 
the personality that we call a Buddha, is only a show contrived 
by the compassionate resolution formed by the future Buddha. 
We shall not say that the author of the saying, *I am not a man 
. . .’ foresaw such a development of the lokottara Buddhology ; 
but he opened the door to it, and, in any case, his testimony 
destroys the hypothesis of a primitive Buddhism altogether 
euhemerist. 

Reference may be made (1) to the faculty that Sakyamuni 
possesses of living for many centuries down to the end of the age 
of the world (i)igAa, ii. 118) ; (2) to his * transfiguration * (ib. p. 
134) ; and especially (3) to his power of assuming the aspect of 
his auditors : ‘ When I used to enter into an assembly of many 
hundred nobles [or brahmans, householders, gods, Mara-gods, 
Brahma-^ods], before I had seated myself there ... I used to 
become in colour like unto their colour, and in voice like unto 
their voice. . . , But they knew me not when I spoke, and 
would say, “Who may this be who thus speaks? a man or a 
god?” Then having instructed them, ... I would vanish 
away. But they knew me not even when I vanished away ; and 
woTdd say, “. . . a man or a god?”* (i&. p. 109 ; Rhys Davids, 
SBm XI. 48). The Buddha Sakyamuni is neither a man nor 
a god ; he appears as a man or as a god ; he is a Buddha ; he is 
above and outside of existence. 

* It is generally said that the mother of Buddha dreamt that 
a white elephant with six tusks entered her womb (Jdtaka, 
p. SO y Rockhill, Life, p. 15 ; also Abhidharmako^avydlmyd, fol. 
219) ; in the Lahta, p. 56, the Bodhisattva is transformed into an 
elephant. On the Bharhut medallion representing the ‘ descent 
of Bhagavat’ (Plate xxviil), see Minay efi, Recherches, p. 146; 
Oldenberg, Bvddh, Studien, p. 642 ; Foucher, AH grkco-bovdr 
d?iique, i. 291. r i , y 

f Mahdvastu, i. 96 

J On this point, which is open to dispute, see Milinda, 134 ; 
Rhys Davids, i, 190 ; cf. MahdvaM'a, i. 169, 6. It is certain 
that the ‘ Pah ’ Buddha is not free from suffering. 

§ With regard to this obscure subject see Fleet, JR AS, 1906, 
p. S81 


Sakyamuni, then, was born as a man. It is, in 
fact, an ancient belief that every future Buddha, 
in his last existence (charamahhavika hodhisattva) 
must assume human form, at one time as a Ksat- 
riya, at another as a Brahman."*^ He is, how- 
ever, a very extraordinary man. And the question 
arises, To what extent has he taken possession of 
the exceptional prerogatives of the Buddhas, before 
the conquest of the Bodhi ? 

From the time of his birth Sakyamuni possesses the thirty-two 
marks (laksav>ai lakkhana) of the ‘great m&n ’ (mahdpuru^a), 
and the eighty secondary signs {anuvyahjana), [Sanskrit 
authorities m Dharmasafigraha, p. 53 f.; Mahdvastu, ii. 29, 
213 f.; Bodhisattvabhwni, m. v. ; Pali authorities in Majjhima, 
ii. 136 ; Digha, ii. 17,] These marks, to which E. Senart has 
devoted very careful study (Legends du Buddha), whatever 
may be their historical, mythological, or dogmatic explanation, 
establish mysterious relations between the Buddha and Visiju. 
Although the name mahdpurusa, which is the current desi^a- 
tion__of Vis^u, is applied, in Buddhism, to the eight classes 
of Aryas ‘{srotadpattiphalapratipannaka, etc., Madhyamaka- 
vrtti, xxiv. ; cf. Chullavagga, xii. 2, 6), the marks are ascribed 
only to universal sovereigns (chakravartins), and to Bodhi- 
sattvas in their last existence. To an experienced eye, how- 
ever, the marks of the former are quite distinct from those of 
the latter (see Lalitavistara, ed. Lefmann, 106, 6 ; Rgya-cher- 
rol-pa, 98, 1. 19, and the emendation proposed, mistakenly, 
in the present writer's opinion, by E. Senart, Ligende, 88 n.). 

[It must be added that, if Buddhas alone possess the ‘ marks ’ 
in their perfection, the future Buddhas possess the same in 
germ-state and * ripen * them for centuries ; see Lotus, viu. 18 ; 
Bodhioharydvatdra, vii. 44 ; Bodhisattvabhumi, in. v. ; Abhi- 
dharmak^a, Soc. As. 2196.] 

But if Sakyamuni, before the Bodhi, is a very extraordinary 
man, universal sovereigns, and especially those who reign over 
the four continents (chdturdvipaka), are no less superhuman ; 
they are nevertheless men. It remains to be seen whether the 
body that Sakyamuni showed to gods and men on this earth 
was a real body or an illusion. This question now demands an 
answer so far as possible. 

One of the schools, the Lokottaravadin Maha- 
saiighikas of the Madhyade^at (a half-Sanskritizing 
sect of the Little Vehicle), teaches not only that 
the Buddhas have nothing in common with the 
world (lokena samam), that everything about 
them is supernatural {lokottamm)^ that, if they 
seem to think, speak, act, and suffer like us, it 
is merely by condescension, in order to conform 
outwardly to our weakness {lokdnmartana),X but 
also that the Bodhisattvas are in no way horn 
from father and mother, that they are produced 
by their own powers {svagunanirvrtta), that their 
mothers (and their wives ^so) are virgins, and 
that, if they come forth from their mothers’ righc 
side without injuring her, it is because their form 
(rupa), i.e. their body, is entirely spiritual {mano- 
may a, ‘made of mind’), i.e. (7W(35^i-immateriaL 
And a sect, the Ekavyavaharikas, closely con- 
nected with the Lokottaravadins of the Makdvastu^ 
maintain that there is no matter (rupa) in the 
Buddha. § 

It is evident, therefore, that the manifestation 
in this world of the marvellous being who reigned 
among the Tn§ita ^ds was not in reality what it 
seemed to be. The Bodhisattva, after all, assumed 
merely an empty appearance of humanity in con- 
descension to the ways of the world [lokdnuvar* 

* Lalita (p, 88) explains that, if the Wheel of the Law were 
to be moved by a god, i,e. if Buddha were to appear as a god, 
men would feel discouragement. 

t This sect, which we shall discuss presently (see below, 
p. 744), is comparatively well known to us through the Mcshd- 
vastu, one of its canonical books, edited by E. Senart (see 
A. Barth, Journal des Savants, Aug.-Oct. 1899, from which 
we borrow freely), and also through the Kathdvatthu and the 
works of Vasumitra and Bhavya on the sects (see Wassilieff, 
Buddhismus ; Rockhill, Life). 

The Buddhist MadhyadeSa, ‘ central region,' lies to the East 
of the MadhyadeSa properly so called. It is in reality the 
Prdgdeia. For the boundaries see Mahdvagga, v. 13, 12 (in 
Kern, i)fan. 13, n. 3). 

X Mahavastu, i. 167, 15 ff. The same formula (e^d lokdnu- 
vaHand) is familiar to the Purva^ailas who apply it to the 
contradictory doctrines taught by the Buddha. It is in order 
to put himself into touch with the faithful that he preaches 
doctrines serviceable (pudgala, skandha, etc.), but in reality 
false (see Madhyamakdvatdra, p. 314). 

§ Rockhill, Life, p. 188. On the mind-made body, see the 
discussion in Poussin, Opinions sur Vhistoire de to aogmatiqui 
bouddhique, Paris, 1909, p. 258. 
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tana). The body which he shows to men and gods 
conceals its true nature from the ‘ worldly ’ mind. 
One may go further, and say that this body is only 
an illusion. Certain heretics of the Kathmatthu 
(xvii. lb* forerunning ^e Great Vehicle, say 
that it is not true that Sakyamuni descended in 
person into the womb of Maya; he merely sent 
down to this world a double of his person, or, 
rather, a phantom. According to the Dalahhumiha^ 
and also (a fact which has not been sufficiently 


the vow can be ^ilty of mortal sin,* or that they can deny the 
law of the retribution of actions, and thus destroy their ‘ root 
of merit" ; but it admits that they can be guilty o! sins entail 1 
ing evil destinies, e.g. re'birth into the wombs of higher animals, 
and probably into certain kinds of hells, t The same impression 
is given us by the short and contradictory notices which we 
possess concerning the Haimavatas4 They hold that the 
Bodhisattvas are ^hagjanas whose most notable character- 
istic IS freedom from the spirit of malice or wickedness 
(abkidhyachitta) ; but are not exempt from error {moka) or 
desire (rdga). The Sautrantikas were undoubtedly of the same 
opinion (Wass. 276, adjinem). Tradition, in fact, was very clear 
about the animal existences of the Bodhisattva and the various 


noted) the (p. 36) tbeBodbisattva does sins he had committed during the course of his existences.§ 


not come down to the earth; he does no more 
than ^show* (sandarSayati) his descent, his so- ■ 
journ in the womb of Maya, his conquest of the 
Bodhi, and nirvana, t In the Lotm of the True 
Law and in later systems the Buddha thus mani- 
fests himself on several occasions, appearing as 
a ‘Bodhisattva in his la_st birth’ (see artt. Lotus 
OF THE True Law, Adibuddha, etc.). This 
theory of the apparent descents, avatdras of 
the quasi-eteinsl Tathagata, is the last phase of 
loJcottaravcida, According to Sutrdlahkdra, 
Sakyamuni, even in the Tusita - heaven, is a 
phantom, a ‘ contrived body ’ [nirmdna). 

According to another theory, less categorical, the Law has 
been reached by Ananda {Kathdvatthuy xviii. 1). This means 
that fekyamum, although he was a real man, flesh and bones, 
nevertheless remained, since the Enlightenment, in a definite 
state of concentration or trance (samddhi, dhydna ) ; and can a 
being in dA.j/dna-state speak ? We know from Kathdvattku and 
from Bhavya that schools were at a loss to settle this question. 
Doctors who deny the power of spewing to the ‘ concentrated * 
saints assume that Buddha caused Ananda or even the walls of 
the preaching-room to preach the Law (Kumarila In Tantra’ 
vdrtttka has good jokes on this strange hypothesis ; according 
to the Great Vehicle such wall-preaching is a case of nairmdniki 
fddhi). Elsewhere the organ of preaching is the smile of 
^ai^amuni, or the light that arises from his urv>d (white hair 
between the eyebrows). Elsewhere Sakyamuni is credited with 
having uttered a few words : each disciple heard them with the 
developments his own disposition allowed. 

Together with the problem whose various solu- 
tions have just been expounded, and which centres 
round the Buddha and the Bodhisattva ‘ arrived at 
his last existence ’ (sannikrsta bodhisattva), there 
is another, almost as important, concerning the 
Bodhisattva during the course of his long career. 
Is he a ‘ saint ’ or an ‘ ordinary man ’ ? Legend 
supplies contradictory and confused answers. 

According to the Introduction to the Jdtaka, it is only after 
having acquired arhat-ship, i.e. the right of entering nirvapa 
at his next death, that Sumedha (the future Sakyamuni) con- 
ceives the idea of becoming Buddha. The quality of Bodhisattva 
is in his case somehow grafted on to the quality of Arhat. 
Without examining how far, this is compatible with the_ con- 
quest of arhat-ship which Sakyamuni, horn as an ordinary 
mortal, will once more make under the Bodhi tree, we see that 
Buddhists inquired if all the accounts concerning the previous 
existences of Sakyamuni are compatible with the possession of 
sainthood Assuming that the concept of Bodhisattva ought to 
be brought within the framework of the doctrine of the path to 
sainthood, Buddhists further asked whether a Bodhisattva is 
necessarily a saint {dry a), or whether he remains, at least at the 
beginning of his career, an ordinary man {pTthagjana)t what 
grade he occupies in sainthood, srotadpatti, the first, or arhat- 
ship, the fourth grade, and at what time he attains to those 
grades. 

The Great Vehicle has answers to these questions, and to many 
others subsidiai^ to them (see III.). The Little Vehicle, besides 
the evidence of the Mahfisafighikas (see ib.) supplies only a few 
documents sufficiently detailed on the nature of the future 
Buddhas, but they are late. All the Bodhisattvas who haye 
taken the vow to become Buddhas * are exempt from births in 
the amcMy with the ghosts (pretas\ among the lower animals ; 
in their human births they possess all the organs of the senses ; 
they are neither women nor eunuchs ; they are never guilty 
of mortal sin ; they do not lose sight of the doctrine of action 
and its fruits ; in their divine births they are never insentient 
gods, etc. ; bent upon renunciation, with no attachment to 
existence or non-existence, they walk as acting for the world’s 
welfare, fulfilling all the perfect virtues." t 

This passage denies that the Bodhisattvas who have taken 


* These heretics are, according to the commentary, the 
Vetulyakas. Minay eff has noticed that this sect is much later 
than the traditional but disputable date of the Kathdvatthu 
(b.c. 246). On Vetulyakas and the Great Vehicle, see-ZRAR, 
1907, p. 432. 

't Seep. 746a. 

X Jataka^ Introd. w. 262-268, quoted by Kern, Man. 67, n. 9. 


These, it is true, may he explained without admitting the idea 
of any imperfection. This is undoubtedly what is done by the 
Mahasanghikas. *The Bodhisattvas," they say, ‘are free from 
desire and malice (yydpdda, vihef^hana) ; whenever they choose, 
they are born in lower forms of existence for the benefit o? 
creatures ’ (Wass. 237 [260] ; cf. Rockhill, 188). The climax of 
this method of interpretation with a rehgious tendency is 
found in the Mahayana literature. There we see the Bodhi- 
sattvas ‘ rushing into the Avichi like swans into a lotus pond." II 
And why? To save creatures; because the future Buddhas 
in the fervour of their compassion have taken upon themselves 
‘ the whole burden of the suffering of all creatures ’ ; because 
they have declared, ‘ I am taking upon my body the heap of 
sorrows which their deeds have accumulated, in order to war 
it in the regions of hell. Would that all creatures who dwell 
there might escape." ^ 

It is not difficult, however, to reconcile these 
antinomies. All that is needed is the recognition 
of two kinds of Bodhisattvas. The legends in 
which the future Buddha appears in an animal 
form, etc., belong to the initial stage of his career. 

I The lofty deeds of generosity, the sacrifice of life, 
etc., belong to a period during which he heroically 
practised the virtues. Finally, when Bodhisattvas 
are described as playing the part of a universal 
providence, and reigning in Paradise, like Avalo- 
kita (see art. Avalokite^vara), the ref erence is to 
future Buddhas who have almost attained Bodhi 
and have gained very high ‘ spheres ’ or ‘ stages.’ 

III. BhUMIS, OR STAGES IN THE CAREER OF 
THE Bodhisattva.**— The scheme of the Bodhi- 
sattva’s career is modelled on that of the career of 
the Srdvaka, or disciple of the Little Vehicle. 

We are expressly informed about this in various sources, tt 
The 6ravaka, after receiving instruction from the Buddha, 
labours long before attaining, after sixteen successive victories 
over the passions, the first stage or first ‘ storey ’ (bhumi) ft of 
the way (yndrga), namely, the position of srotadpanna (=he 
who has entered the course). Thence he ascends to the states 
of sahTddgdmin^ andgdmin, and lastly arhat. According to an- 
other account, there are eight stages : the srotadpanna who 
possesses the ‘ fruit ’ of entrance into the course is distinguished 
from the pratipannaka, or candidate qualified for this fruit, 

*The Mahasanghikas assert the same thing of the srota- 
dpanna, Wassilieff, 240 (264). 

t See Madhyamakdvatdra, 39, 7, on animal births, births in 
heU, etc., of persons who practise charity but violate the ‘ Penta* 
logue." Cf. below, p. 744\ 

X According to Vasumitra (Wass. 278) ; Bhavya ascribes 
different doctrines to them (Rockhill, 190). 

§ On the animal births of the Bodhisattva, from the dogmatic 
point of view, see Kathdvatthu, xxiii. 3, Jdtakamdld, xxxiii. 3, 
and sources quoted by Hogkins, JAOS, 1906, p. 464 ; Wassilieff, 
p. 168. According to SutraMkara, as long as the future 
Buddha has not acquired a * stage ’ (see below, p. 746»), his re- 
births are fixed by his acts, good or bad (kammavc^ena). After- 
wards he is re-born according to his ‘ vows ’ (praV'idhdna) for the 
welfare of beings. At the end, his re-births are only apparent 
(mbhutmdhipatyena . . . upapatti). In Grtinwedel, Myth. p. 
199, statistics will be found of the various re-births of the 
Bodhisattva sakyamuni according to the Jatakas. He was 
three times a Chap^ala, once a dice-player, once a jackal, etc. 
A Bodhisattva cannot he a woman : ‘ At the same instant . - . 

I the female sex of the daughter of Sagara disappeared ; the male 
' sex appeared and she manifested herself as a Bodhisattva’ 
(Lotus, Kern, p. 253 ; but see p. 257 ; Si-do4n-dzou, p. 123, etc,). 

^ In the Pali Jataka, the Bodhisattva is never a female ; but that 
' this rule is modem is proved by the sculptures of Bharhut (see 
> Foucher, Les representations des Jatakas, p. 38). 

I II Bodhicharydvatdrapafijikd, p. 340, 13 (viii. 107), Siksd- 
samuchchaya, p. 360, 8. 

I ^ &ik§d8. p. 280. . . . X « ^ 

** Bhumi=^‘‘ stage," or ‘ storey (of a house), or category (for 
j instance, Diuydvaddna, p. 230. 28). The Lotus has once 
f =ibhumi, xvi. 3, see Kern, ad loc., and the AstasahasnJca, 
i dhdtu, avinivartaniyadkdtu. ^ 

tt Madhyamakdvatdra, 13, 6 ; BodhUattvabhumi, n, iv. 

’ it The term bhumi is, used in the P§Ii Ahhidhamma (see 
0. A. P.Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, p, 82) as equivalent 
. to magga, "‘way.’ 
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and so on. Consequently there are ei^ht noble individuals 
(dr ji apud galas or Tnahdpurv^apndgaloi). Moreover, scholastics 
regard the future Mvakas, who are not yet qualified for the 
possession of fruit (let us style thena pratipannakas to srofct- 
apattipratipannakatva, ‘candidates for the first candidate- 
ship’), as belonging to a preliminary stage or gotrahhumi. 
Although the Schools disagree on this point, the general 
opinion is that not only the arhat but also the srotadpanna 
cannot fall from the stage which he occupies.* 

The most ancient systematic doctrines con- 
cerning the career of the Bodhisattva seem to 
have been the following : — 

There is a preliminary stage, during which he 
still, properly speaking, is omy a * future Bodhi- 
sattva,’ and this is succeeded by three other stages. 

(1) The preliminary stage is called PraJcfti^ 
cAarya,t ‘the period during which the innate 
qualities show themselves,’ aud which begins when 
the future Bodhisattva plants the roots of merit 
which later he will apply to the conquest of the 
Bodlii. 

(2) The second stage is that of the Bodhisattva 
who for the first time conceives the thought of 
Bodhi {prathamachittotpddika), or ‘who merely 
steps into the Vehicle’ (of the Bodhisattvas ; 
prathamaydnasamprcLsthita), or again ‘the be- 
ginner’ (adiJcarTnika), ‘who is eager to start on 
his journey’ {gantukdTm)^ but who has not yet 
set out.t 

(3) The Bodhisattva ‘who follows out^ the 
practice or career of the Bodhisattvas ’ (hodhisatt- 
vacharydn charan), who adopts a career ‘in con- 
formity with the vow’ [anulomacharyd)^ ‘who is 
on the march’ {gantp), ‘who is endowed with 
practice ’ (chary dpratipanna). 

(4) The Bodhisattva who dwells ‘in the stage 
from which there is no return ’§ (avimvartanlyd 
hhumi). It was at the beginning of this period 
(anivartanacharyd) that the future Sakyamuni 
received the prediction (vydkarana) from Dipah- 
kara {Mahdvastu),\\ 

These and similar divisions, although they are 
known chiefly through the works of the Great 
Vehicle, contain nothing that is opposed to ancient 
ideas; they constitute merely an advance upon 
the views expounded by the commentator of 
the Jdtaka (see above, p. 739). It seems to be 
otherwise with the ‘stages of the Bodhisattva’ 
as understood afterwards. H On the one hand, the 
teachers of the Great Vehicle sometimes regarded 
the doctrine of the hhumis as their special right 
(Madhyamakdvatdra, p. 23) ; on the other, the 
Hinayanists reproached their opponents with 
having invented the ten hhumis. The latter, a 
Tibetan writer tells us, replied that a sect of the 
Little Vehicle, the Mahasaughikas, possessed a 
book, the Mahdvastu, in which was set forth a 
* This is the most complicated problem of Buddhist scholasti- 
cism (see SaThyutta^ v. 360). Here it may be mentioned that 
the Lotvs states that some Bodhisattvas will obtain Buddhahood 
after four, three, two births, or after one birth (xvi. 6 1, and 
Kern, ad loc. ; there is confusion of the Bodhisattvas with the 
Sravakas), 

t A term, derived from the Mahdvastu, corresponding to 
gotrahhumi (see below, 746). 

t According to the texts of the Great Vehicle quoted in 
SiJc^dsamuohchaya, 212, 12 and 313, 19 ; this stage corresponds 
to the prav>idhd7iacharyd of the Mahdvastu, and to the 
adhimuJctieharydhhumi of Bodhisattvahhumi and Sutrdlafi’ 
kdra. 

§ See especially A§tasdhasriJcd prajMpdramitd, ch. xxii, 

1! Instead of ‘career,* or ‘stage without return,* the text, 
Sik^ds. 212, 12, has ‘Bodhisattva possessing the anutpatti- 
kadharmak^dntV We shall see that it is necessary to attain 
the eighth hhumi in order to possess this k§dnU, while all the 
hhumis (including the first) are * without return,' at least 
according to modem authorities (see below, 745* and 747). 

TI The idea which is contradictory to the Little Vehicle is not 
the subdivision of the Bodhisattva’s career into several periods, 
hut (1) the practical meaning of this teaching : everybody has 
to become a Bodhisattva ; and (2) the nature attributed to the 
Bodhisattva ‘ dweUing in the hhumis,* a kind of God-Provi- 
dence, multiplying his various manifestations of form in all the 
universes, etc. The Bodhisattvas of the Mahdvastu do not 
appear to have this nature, even in the higher worlds (see 
next col., n. t, and p 748*). 


theory of the ten hhumis (Wass. 262 f.). On this 
point, as on several others, the School ‘of the 
Great Assembly ’ seems to have become separated 
from the ancient sects and to mark the transition 
between the two Vehicles. Its hhumis, however, 
are not the same as those of the Mahayana [all of 
which, being exempt from return, should be put 
under (4) of the above enumeration]. So far as 
we can judge, they present this characteristic, 
that the first seven are only a subdivision of 
‘ charyds^ (2) and (3) of the preceding enumeration, 
the last three alone being exempt from ‘return.’ 

The account of the hhumis in the Mahdvastu * seems to be 
independent of the authorities of the Great Vehicle, although 
it has some points of contact with the Da^abhumaka and the 
Lalitavistara. Unfortunately, this account is confused, frag- 
mentary, and perhaps contradictory. We possess on this point 
information supplied by Chandrakirti, who, as we shall see, 
complicates rather than illuminates the problem. Reference 
should be made to E. Senart’s analysis, from which we some- 
times venture to differ. 

The [future] Bodhisattva, who has not yet conceived the 
thought of the vow of Bodhi {pravidhichitta), possesses the 
privilege that his sins are punished only during seven births, 
pain in the end being reduced to headache {^r^aparitdpa\ 
cf. Bodhicharyav, i. 21] (i. 104, 6). The first hhumi is produced 
by the thought of Bodhi : ‘ May we become perfect Buddhas ’ 
(80, 6). This thought immediately destroys previous sms, 
literally, ‘covers* them (104, 3; cf. Bodhicharyav. i. 13). 
Nevertheless, the Bodhisattva of this stage and of the six 
following is an ‘ordinary man' (102, 13 and 78, 11). He is 
regarded as an Ajrya (prdptaphala), because his vow is not 
that of ordinary men (^dkftapurusa^ pfthagjana, 80, 16) ;t 
but his works are mixed with good and evil (102, 9). In 
theory he does not encounter evil destinies; murder, theft, 
etc., do not lead him to hell. Nevertheless, should he deny 
the existence of the Xryas (drydpavdda;t here it is chiefly 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas that are concerned), he will be 
re-born in a ‘particular hell’ (pratyehanaraka) instead of being 
re-born in the Avichi, in a Preta with a small body (as opposed 
to the Pretas with large bodies, who accordingly suffer more 
from hunger), or among the higher animals (as opposed to the 
k§udratiryagyon'C).% He will never be an asura, or a woman, 
or a eunuch. But if he commits a mortal sin, the murder of 
a Bodhisattva, of a Sravaka (= Arhat), of a SrotaSipamia, or of a 
Pratyekabuddha, he will go to hell (102, 12-104, 3). 

It is said that, for scholastically expounded reasons, such and 
such a Bodhisattva will never be able to pass from one hhumi to 
the next. The Bodhisattvas destined to proceed uninterruptedly 
(avaivartikadharma) seem to be distingmshed from the others, 
and perhaps the above-mentioned privileges are reserved for 
them. 

From the beginning, however, of the eighth bkumi,\\ the 
works of the Bodhisattvas are perfectly pure. * They must be 
honoured with the worship rendered to the perfect Buddhas, 
they must be regarded as perfect Buddhas ’ (106, 13), for from 
this moment they cannot fall (anivartiyd). They are Chakra - 
vartin kings ; they teach the Law (107, 8). It is a curious 
fact that, whereas the names of the first seven hhumis remain 
without any point of connexion in the literature, for the eighth 
we ^udjanmanideSaQ), which recalls the janmahhumi, ‘birth- 
stage ’ of the JDaSahhumaha (i.e. where one chooses his birth- 
place); then, yauvard,jyabhumi (stage of the prince associ- 
ated with the reigning sovereign), which is attested by the 


♦See E. Senart’s Introduction to the edition of the text 
(i, XXV f.), and A. Barth, Journal des Savants, 1899. 

t The sentence, i. 78, 11, is very complicated : prathamdydm 
hhumau hodhisattvdh prthagjand iti prdptaphala hhavanti iti 
dak^iyiyd& cha lokdndrh virochenti. E. Senart translates 
(p. 437) : ‘The Bodhisattvas who are in the first hhumi, ordinary 
men though they were, secure the acquisition of fruits, and on 
that account become the object of the reverence of all people 
. , .* But he sums up (p. xxvii); ‘The Bodhisattvas at this 
stage are still ordinary men.’ And, with regard to the Bodhi- 
sattvas of the seventh hhumi, we have (p. 102, 3) sdmante 
PTthagjanatdye, which the present writer, like E. Senart 
(p. 457), understands to mean ^in consequence of their position 
as prthagjanas.* It would be necessary, therefore, to interpret 
the first passage (78, 11) thus : ‘The Bodhisattvas are ordinary 
men, but they are worthy of the world’s respect as if they 
were saints.* Unfortunately, Chandraldrti (Madhyamakavrtti, 
xxiv. 5) informs us that ‘the scholars of the MadhyadeSa, 
following the arrangement of stages taught in the Mahdvastu, 
claim that the Bodhisattva dwelling in the first stage possesses 
the dar&anamdr^a* that is to say, has obtained the fruit 
of the srotadpatti. 

J The formula of the Ahhidharmako&a is as follows ; ‘ There 
are no Arhats in this world.’ It implies a rejection of the True 
Law (saddharmapratik^epa), and seems inseparable from the 
denial of the morality of actions and of their fruit : ndsti 
dattam . . . etc. See Digha, i. 55. 

§ Of above, p. 743*. 

II We are told (i. 105, 4) that the Jatakas, and the heroic 
chanties too, refer to the eighth and following hhumis. This is 
very strange. 
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Madhyamakdvatdra ; and, finally, abht^ekabhumi (royal line- 
lion), examples of which are very numerous.* 

The final attainment (paripuraxia) of the tenth bhumi results 
in the descent of the Bodhisattva, who now desires to become 
man (which will open to him the way to Buddhahood), into his 
mother’s womb, and the prosecution of the well-known human 
career. 

The close parallelism should be noticed between Mahdvastu, 
i. 142, and LalitdmBtara, 36, 1-4. The remarkable difference is 
that, according to the latter text, the anointing allows the 
saint to ‘show*! (sandar^anata) his descent, birth, entrance 
mto religion, . . . and the great mrvaija ; whereas these nine 
exploits of the Buddha are regarded as real, and not apparent 
in the MahdvcLStUt however lokottaravadin it claims to be. 


These men do not, however, immediately decide, 
for the sake of the welfare of creatures, for their 
temporal happiness and their salvation in nirvana, 
to make the very great sacrifices that the career 
of a Bodhisattva entails. Therefore, before taking 
the vow of Bodhi, a period unduly called a ‘ bhumP 
passes, which is preparatory {pariJcarma°^ upa- 
chdrahhumi) to the Bodhisattvabhumis,^ and is 
subdivided into gotrabhumi and adhimukticharya- 
bhumi.* 


In the system of the Mahayana or of the ^ 
Faramitas (pdramitdnaya) J there is a very clear 
distinction between the first seven stages and the e\ 
last three, hut this distinction does not seem to 
be based on the same principle as that of the 
Mahdvastu. From the first ‘ bhumi of the Bodhi- qi 
sattvas’ the future Buddha is assured of final g 
success.§ Yet it seems almost certain that the ^ 
Mahayana began with the conception of the ^ 
Mahdvastu or one similar, for the eighth world c 
in it bears the name of Achald (immovable), sj 
‘ because it cannot be removed,’ or again (BodhU g 
sattvabhumi) that of Niyatahhumi, ‘world in 
which the faithful will surely (attain the state h 
of Buddha).’ Various notices lead us to believe ^ 
that the possession of the anutpattiJcaksdnti,\\ a 
which is the essence of the eighth stage, and i 
produces the ‘ prediction ’ (vydkarana), is ^ not v 
separable from the avaivartikabhumi or avinivar- ^ 
tanlya^, the ‘ stage without return.’ ‘IT £ 

We are now able to follow the ‘stages’ in ] 
detail, as understood by the teachers of the Great j 
Vehicle. The material may he subdivided into i 
three heads; the future Bodhisattva, the first 1 
seven stages, and the last three stages.** I 

I. First Periods The future Bodhisattva.---^ q \ 
have seen that, according to the Introduction 
to the Jdtaka, the future Sakyamuni was almost 
ripe for arhat-ship, when the sight of the Buddha 
Dipankara caused the thought of becoming Buddha 
to arise within him. It is after taking the vow of 
Bodhi that he examines the virtues necessary to a 
Buddha. All this is rather poor psychology ; for 
nothing is more opposed to the career of the 
Bodhisattva than the state of mind of an Arhat, 
isolated from everything, from his neighbour as 
from himself. The future Buddhas, let us rather 
say, are recruited from men who have not entered 
the path of the Arhats, and whose spiritual tem- 
perament is not yet determined {aniyatagotra).if 

*This consecration evidently takes place in the Tusita 
heaven, for there are certain qualities which the Bo^isattva 
does not possess until ‘after the Tugita’ (see MahavastUy i. 
p. xxxvi). ^ . 

t See above, p. 743a, and below, p. 747a, n. J. 

X Also in the Tantras {mantranaya in contrast to para- 

5 The bodhisattva ‘who has attained a stage* is wntrasted 
with the one who is tossed about in the saThsdra. bited up by 
the thought of Bodhi, held down by his sms {Bodhickaryav. 
iv 11) Nevertheless Ohandrakirti {Madhyamalcavataraf 61) 
seems to foresee that a predestined Bodhisattva (riiyata, see 
p. 739b, n. t) may indulge in an angry thoughc. In the prf fnj 
writer’s opinion the passage should be intei^reted thus . j^ud j 
If, to suppose what is against all probability t a pr^estmed 
bodhisattva should happen to produce an angry thought. 

See n 744®* n. 11 • 

t Laliiawstara, 36, 1. 21, and ^ik§ds. 313, 19, compared with 
Astasdhasrikdi 60. , - - •* - » 

Authorities.-^!) Astasdhasnka prajilaparamita, xmS. 
(2) Da&abhumaka, or Dasabhumika sutra, of which there 
exists a recension, augmented by Prakrit verses, called the 
BatabhumUvaraj one of the nine Dharmas of the Nepalese 
literature. Numerous quotations by Santideva {biK§^.), 
Prainakaramati, etc., show the importance of this booi^ which 
seems to have been translated into Chinese a.d. 205-316. [See 
Naniio, 106, 110.] It is utilized by (3) the BodhiscdtvabhuTmy 
a text-book of the Yogachara (or Vi3uanayato) school^, (4) the 
Madhyamakdvatdra, a work of Ohandrakirti the Madhyamika 
teacher (see p. 748), (5) the Sutralahkara of Maitreya-Asanga. 

tt See A^tf^sdhasnkd prajndpdramitd, p. 33, 17, 
krdntdh samyahtvaniydmarifi na te bhavyd anuttaruyam 
vaksarnbodhau ehittam utpddayitum,* Persons who have entered 
“ascertainment to arhat-ship” [more accurately the state 


(1) Gotrabhumi t is a stage of preparation {Laiikdv. 68, 6). 
Just as, even in the egg, the embryo which is to become the 
wonderful bird Garuda differs from all other birds in the em- 
bryonic state, so the future Bodhisattva (bham?ycLd*) belongs, 
even before his spiritual birth, to the family (gotra) of the 
Bodhisattvas. He possesses a certain ‘disposition’ which pre- 
disposes him to the vow of Bodhi. He possesses^ certain 
innate (i.e. acquired during the course of former existences) 
qualities which incline him to compassion ; for com- 

passion is the essential element in the vow of Bodhi. He is 
kind and good (bhadra). Incapable of committing a mortal 
sm (for these are, above all, sins of hatred), t he avoids also the 
heresies which would condemn him for eternity ;§ hut he 
commits sins of love (rdga). Everyday experience, in fact, 
shows numerous examples of good and generous men forgetting 
themselves, e.g. in passion. These men, although ignorant and 
guilty, belong to the race of Bodhisattvas. 

(2) Adhimukticharydbhumi.---The dispositions of which we 
have been speaking bear their natural fruits in the Buddhist 
disciple. His enthusiasm is not for the egotistical calm of the 
Arhat, but for the generous goodness of the Buddha. In him 
are born ‘ aspirations ’ {adhimukti) towards the state of Buddha, 

In him, if we prefer to put it thus, is bora the thought of Bodhi 
(bodhichittotpada ) ; but this thought is only in germ, in the 
state of seed, of cause (ketubhuta ) ; there is nothing to show 
that it will ripen. Among a thousand persons who possess it 
at this state, says the A^t^sahasrikd (61, 9), are there tw'O, is 
there even a single one, who will carry it to maturity? A 
person thinks of becoming Buddha (a) because some preacher 
invites him, or (b) because he hears Buddhahood praised, or (c) 
because he thinks of the miraculous body of Buddha, or (a) 
because be has compassion for creatures (Sik^ds. 8, 8). This 
last motive alone is pure ; but, even when it is predominant, it 
is one thing to begin the vow of Bodhi, another to carry It out 
(drabdha, pratilabdha). The good thoughts (adhimukti, adhi- 
mok§a, adhydsaya) of the disciple are like arrows shot forth m 
the darkness, which have very httle chance of hitting the mark. 
His good works are few in number (parlitakarin), full of 
omissions and imperfections (chhidrakarin), casual and un- 
regulated (aniyatakarin). He has to reflect and wish (prati- 
safikhydna) in order to do good. He is called ‘Bodhisattva 
mounted on a chariot drawn by oxen ’ (pasurathagatika), to 
indicate the slowness and uncertainty of his success 
7, 1). His unconstrained love is given to himself ; it is only by 
reflexion that he cares for the welfare of others. His nature 
leaves him at the mercy of his inclinations. His knowledge of 
truth (prajM) is slight, and derived entirely from listening to 
’ the Law and from reflexion : the direct penetrating sigW of 
’ medfitation (bhdvand) is entirely wanting in him. Neverthe- 
less, by the repetition of ‘ aspirations,* and by more and more 

■ studious practice of the good works which they mvolve, the 

■ disciple, durmg three periods, succeeds in punfying these very 
aspirations (which will henceforth be caUed^ adhydiayas), ^d, 
when they are pure, he rises from the adhimukticharyd stege 
to enter the stage ‘where aspirations are pure’ (suddhdahy- 

^ dSayaU See, however, p. 747a. 

2. Second Period: The first seven stages of 
the Bodhisattvas. — The stage called iuddha- 

■ iayahhumi (or hiddhadhycUaya% and more com- 
1 monly the ‘Joyful’ {pramudita), is, properly 
T speaking, the first bhumi of the Bodhisattvas. 

{UntU now the disciple was only a future Bodhi- 
e sattva.) It is also the first in the classical list of 
t the ten hhumis. We shall see that it does not 


undoubtedly leading to srotaapam"] cannot pri^uce t*e 
thought of becoming Buddhas ; . . - neverthe ess I joy^y 
approve them if they come to produce such thought. It u 

noteworthy that the PrajfSSpdramfJd uses the phrase samyM- 

tvarhiydma just as the Nikayas do (see baThyutta, lndex,_p. 64), 
and contrasts it with bodhisattvaniydma (p. 322, 6). On myama, 
see p. 746a, u. *, p. 747^, n. *, and Wogihara on Bodhisattva- 

^Th'is is the account of the Bodhisattvabhumi, but there is 
no doubt that the Madhyamikas recognized these distinction. 
See ^iksdsamuchchaya,vu. 8,viii. 8; Madhyamakdvatdra,lZ. Iz, 
t The Little Vehicle also knows of a Mvahagotra, ^ having 
the disposition of a future arhat’ Here gotrabhumi^ bodhi- 

sattva-gotrahhumi. ^ j, -i. i 

t Of. below, p. 751t. The 3Iahdvastu seems to admit mortal 
sin in the Bodhisattva ; see p. 744b. 

§ Heresy which destroys the root of merit, the demal of the 
fruit of actions (see art. Karma). See p. 744b, n. t 
!! To complete this description it would be necessary to 
interpret and comment Mahdvyutpatti, § 32. 
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differ from the animrtanlyahhumi, ‘ the stage from 
which there is no ** return/’ ’ which was discussed 
above. It is in the * Joyful stage/ according to 
a prediction of Buddha, that Ananda is to be 
re-born under the name of Nagarjuna, the founder 
of the Great Vehicle. 

The ‘Joyful stage’ corresponds to what is 
called in the Little Vehicle the ‘first fruit’ ; the 
disciple is now no longer an ‘ordinary man’ 
(pfthagjanai jpralcTtapurusa) but a saint {drya)j 
one of the elect (niydmdmJcrdnta) ; * for, having 
brought ‘ worldly ’ iJauJcika) meditations {dhydna) 
to their perfection, he has entered the ‘super- 
natural ’ career (lokottaragati). He is a ‘ graded | 
Bodhisattva ’ {bkumisthita), or, more correctly, he 
is a true Bodhisattva (paramdrthabodhisattva), 
and he will certainly become a Buddha. He 
already possesses in a high degree all the qualities 
which will develop in the subsequent periods. 

The description of this first stage, borrowed by the Bodhi- 
sattvdbhumi from the DaMhumikasutra^ is developed accord- 
ing to a scheme which recurs in all the succeeding stages. We 
give it in detail so that its scholastic character may be noted. 

(1) The ‘stage’ is produced, in a soul whose 
intentions or aspirations are pure, by the ‘ forma- 
tion of the thought of Bodhi’ (chittotpdda ) — a 
thought which is the pure expression oi charity 
(ddnapdramitd) or of compassion [karuim). The 
thought of Bodhi is here ‘ absolutely fixed,’ and is 
thus distinguished from the thought as it exists 
in the preparatory stage. Entirely personal and 
sincere, the result of meditation (bhdvand)^ t.e. 
resting on an intuitive view of truth, it con- 
sists of the vow of the Bodhisattvas in all the 
fullness of disinterested generosity — a vow which 
will never be abandoned or altered under any cir- 
cumstances, and which will have Bodhi as its end, 
embracing as it does all the intellectual qualities 
of the Perfect Buddhas and all the works which 
they are to accomplish. 

Destined to Buddhahood {samhodhipardyana),^ 
the disciple realizes that he is ‘born into the 
family of the Buddha,’ and his joy knows no 
bounds; joy of affection for the Buddhas who 
have begotten him to this spiritual birth, joy in 
the feeling that he is devoting himself to the 
realization of the task of the future Buddhas, and 
joy in his goodwill towards all creatures. 

For him the five terrors (bhaya ) — terror relative 
to the necessities of life, to an evil reputation, to 
death, to unhappy re-births, and to the ‘assem- 
blies ’ — disappear. As he has ‘ produced ’ the vow 
that the sins of aU creatures should ‘ ripen ’ in him 
{dtmavaipdkya), i.e. wishing to hear the burden 
of the sins of others in the hells and elsewhere, he 
is henceforward free from all evil re-birth. Know- 
ing that there is no one better than he in this 
world, no one who is even his equal, why should he 
be afraid of meeting any ‘ assembly ’ wnatever ? 

(2) He binds himself by the ‘great resolves,’ 
which are independent of limitations of time or 
space {7nahdpranidhd7ia),X and purifies them : to 

* The murder of a niydmdvakranta is a capital sin {d7um~ 
tarya ) ; see Mahdvyutpattiy 123. 3 : niyatabkumisthitasya 
J>odhisattva8ya and cf, on the same topic Abhi- 

dharmakoSav. which has niyatipatita bodhisattva (MS. As. 
Soc. fol. 331a). As observed on p. 746a, the eighth stage is 
sometimes called niyatabhumi ; but, according to the gloss, 
the reference is to the third niyati (see p. 747*^, n. *), Discrep- 
ancies in sacred hooks as to the stage which confers niydma 
(niyati), * predestination to Buddhahood,' led the scholastics 
to specify different kinds of ‘assured psychological progresses.* 
The niydma of the 8th stage confers assurance of obtaining and 
never losing andbhogatd and anutpattikadharmak^dnti (see 
below, p, 747^) ; it is the 6th myatipdta of Sutrdlafikdra, xix. 38. 

t This phrase occurs in the Nikayas (see SaThyutta^ Index) 
and in Asoka's edicts (see Senart, i. 1S2, 186, ii. 223). Here, as 
observed by Prof. Ehys Davids, Dialogues, i. 190, sambodhi=^ 
arhat-ship, and nothing more. On the vydkaraxia, * prediction,* 
that the future Arhat gives to himself, see Sanhyutta, v. 359, 

t The praiojtdhdnas are innumerable. They are summed up 
in the ten great ones {mahd<^), which are aU included in the 
9amantahhadra», ‘universally propitious resolve.* On the 


render homage to the Buddhas ; to preserve and 
preach their Law ; to ascend to the ‘ great nirvana,’ 
after having performed all the works of a Buddha 
since his descent from the Tnsita; to produce 
thoughts for the purification of all the ‘ stages ’ 
and the fulfilment of all the perfect virtues in 
order to that end; to ripen all creatures for 
Buddhahood; to pass through all the universes 
for the purpose of listening to the Buddhas there ; 
to purify au the ‘ fields of Buddha ’ (that is to say, 
to make of them so many Sukhavatis) ; to enter 
the Great Vehicle ; to act and preach for the salva- 
tion of beings with full success and without error ; 
without abandoning for an instant Ms own path, 
to exhibit the birth as d, prthagjana^ the entrance 
into the religious life, the miracles, the conquest 
of Bodhi, the putting of the law into motion, and 
the great complete nirvana."^ 

{3)-(4) The Msciple possesses ten qualities ‘ which 
I purify the stage in which he dwells,’ and ‘ which 
I purify the ten stages.’ Becoming more and more 
perfect, they enable him to ascend from stage to 
stage: faith, compassion, affection or good'\^l, 
generosity or disinterestedness, indefatigability, 
acquaintance with the doctrinal hooks (worldly 
and Buddhist), knowledge of the world (or of 
men), modesty in a two-fold form (reverence for self 
and reverence for others), power and endurance, 
and the worship of the Buddhas. 

(5) Enjoying the sight of the Buddhas described 
in the BoSiisattvapitaka (see Mahayana), and, in 
general, of all the Buddhas of every region, — this 
because of (a) the strength of his loving faith, and (5) 
the resolution, made by these Buddhas when they 
were Bodhisattvas, that they would be visible— he 
worships these Buddhas, listens to the Law, practises 
the Law, applies his merits to the acquisition of 
Buddhahood, and ‘ ripens ’ creatures for Bodhi by 
means of the ‘elements of popularity’ [sahgraha- 
vastu, seepp. 741% 750*). All nis actions are called 
‘ purifiers of the roots of merit/ 

(6) While he dwells in this stage the BodMsattva 
is, in all his births, a ‘ sovereign king of a continent.’ 
Deprived of all egoism, he frees all creatures from 
egoism, t 

(7) Power. % — Whatever act he undertakes, it is 
in order to reconcile creatures to himself, and 
alw^s with thoughts connected with the Buddha, 
his Law, and his Order; it is always with the 
thought: ‘May I become the first of beings (Le, 
a Buddha), in order that every creature may have 
recourse to me for every good/ And all his under- 
takings succeed. He has the energy required § to 
leave wife and belongings, to enter on the religious 
path, and, having entered,! to conquer a hundred 
Bodhisattva-trances every second, to perceive a 

praxyidkdna, its subdivisions and its virtues, see Dharma* 
safigraha cxii., Bodhicharydvatdra, ix. 36. 

* This somewhat incoherent list of ‘ resolves ’ is cited in $ik^ds, 
291, 11 f., and summed up in the Bodhisattvabhumi. The last 
‘ resolve ' shows that the Mahayanists did not believe in the 
reality of the ‘Bodhisattvas in their last existence/ If the 
present writer's interpretation of the text &ik§ds. 296, 6 is 
correct, it shows also that Sakyamuni was believed to have been 
born as a bdla, ‘ an ignorant person,' ‘ a fool.* 

t In the subsequent stages the Bodhisattva is successively 
sovereign king of the four continents, Sakra, Suyama, Santu^ita 
(a variant of the word Tusita, common in the ancient literature), 
Sunirmitava^avartin. ... To each stage corresponds a certain 
virtue which the Bodhisattva makes prevalent in the more and 
more wide-spread kingdom in which he reigns. These virtuea 
are successively the pdramitds (see below, p. 748). 

t The description of the prabhdva, or ‘ power,’ of the Bodhi- 
sattva is the same in the succeeding worlds, except that the 
numbers increase. In the Daiabhumaka we find the series 100, 
1000, 100,000, 100 kotiis (koti= 10,000,000), 1000 kotia, 100,000 
kotis, 100,000 nasmtas of kops (nayuta= 100,000 ko^is of ko^is), 
the number of the atoms in a hundred thousand times ten great 
universes, etc. The Bodhisattvabhumi is more moderate, but it 
gives numbers only for the first seven worlds, 100, 1000, 100,000, 
10,000,000, or a ko^i, 100 kotis, 1000 kotis, 100,000 ko^is. 

I This clause is wanting* in the description of the highe? 
bkumis. 
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hundred Buddhas, to know the ma^cal beings 
that these Buddhas animate and the blessing they 
shower on the Bodhisattvas, to make a hundred 
universes tremble, to go to these in his bodily 
form or to enlighten them by his brilliance, to 
display them to creatures, to ripen a hundred 
creatures for Bodhi (by means of a hundred 
magical beings),* to live for 100 Icalpas^ or ages 
of the world (if he chooses),* to know a hundred 
kalpas in the past and the future, to comprehend 
(or accumulate, a ‘ hundred mouths of 

the Law ’ (dharmamukha)^^ and to show a hundred 
bodies t (magical bodies of Buddhas), each of them 
surrounded by a hundred Bodhisattvas. 

This last description, which the technical literature of the 
Yogacharas {Bodhisattvdbhumi) borrows from the Daiahhu- 
maha, is represented in the Madhyamakavatara (a Madhyamika 
book) only by a single sentence : ‘ The Bodhisattva, m the first 
stage, can make a hundred universes tremble ’ ; but this sen- 
tence implies the rest. According to the two schools of the 
Great Vehicle, every ‘graded’ Bodhisattva is a very great 
magician. 

The passage from one bhumi to the following (bhumer 
hhumyantara8aiihramax}.a ; see Lalita^ 35, 22) takes place in 
accordance with a scheme which is always the same. Each 
‘stage’ consists essentially in the development of ten certain 
qualities— the perfection, the complete realization (paripur- 
XLatoa, prakar^agamana) of which constitutes the beginning of 
the next stage, and gives rise to ten new qualities, at first very 
weak, whose perfect maturity will constitute a third stage, 
and so on. 

For this reason, there are ten * right dispositions ’ {samyagd- 
^ayas) in the first stage (1. not contradictmg the teachers, 
gums, etc., 2. living on good terms with the Bodhisattvas who 
are experiencing the same stage, 3. remaining master of one’s 
thought by subduing passions and temptations, etc.) which, 
being infinitely pure, enable him to pass into the second stage, 
or rather constitute the second stage. The latter is termed 
‘the world of the Bodhisattvas whose dispositions are pure’ 
{^uddhadhyd^aya). 

There are ten ‘ applications of the mind to the mtellectual 
dispositions ' (chittdiayamanaskdra) which realize the third 
world, ten ‘ entrances into the sight of dharma ’ (dharmaloka- 
pravem ; cf , the dharmdlokamukha of the Lolita) for the fourth, 
ten ‘ equalities of pure dispositions ’ (viMdhd^ayasomatd) for 
the fifth, ten ‘equalities of the Law’ (dharmasamatd) for the 
sixth, ten ‘ excellent beginnings of a new way nourished by 
learning and skill in the means ’ (updyaprajndbhinirkTtaTndr- 
gdntardrambhavi^e§a) whiohcsiuse him to pass into the seventh, 
which consists in the culture of ten ‘ sciences introductory to 
the real truth ' (pararndrthdvatdrajndna). 

But although these bhumis are more and more rich in 
qualities and knowledge, they are all essentially the thought of 
Bodhi. 

The lirst seven stages together constitute the 
‘ active * career of the Bodhisattva, during which 
he exercises himself, and his acts imply movement 
and intellectual work {prdyogikacharya, sahhoga^, 
sdhhisamskdra%% The seventh marks the com- 
pletion of this career, and the preparation for 
passing into the career which is free from move- 
ment and ‘intellectuation,’ the so-called career of 
knowledge and supernatural virtues (jndnabhijnd- 
charyd ; cf. Lolita, 35, 5). 

The Bodhisattvabhumi, utilizing in other respects 
the data of the Daiabhumaka, but organizing them 
according to a well-known scheme of the Little 
Vehicle (cf. the Visuddhimagga), establishes the 
following distribution; Stages i.~vii. constitute 
the charydpratipattibhumi, ‘ stage of exercise.’ 
Second stage. The Immaculate (wma^a). Practice 
of Morality {adhiMa), 

Third stage. The Illuminating {prabhdkari). 
Reflexion (adhichitta). 

Fourth stage. The Radiant Know- 

ledge (adhiprajnd), first part ; cultivation (f.e. 
meditation) of the bodhipaksya dharmas. 

Fifth stage. The Invincible {sudurjayd). Know- 
ledge, second part; cultivation of the noble 
truths {satya). 

* The words in parentheses are wanting in the DatahhumalM. 
t The same as the well-known dharmdlokarmihha {Lalita^ 
p. 31, Kern, i. 406). See next note. . , , - 

J ‘To show a hundred bodies,’ the phrase of the LoBobhu- 
mokOj is replaced in the Bodhisottvabhufyii by tbe words ; 
shandhadhdtvdyatanddikdndm dharmamukhdndm kdyatatam 
dartayati C), 

§ The phrase avabhdsabhumi {Lafhkdvatdra, 68. 6) possibly 
refers to the first seven stages. 


Sixth stage. The Turned towards (ahkimukkl). 
Knowledge, third part ; cultivation of de- 
pendent origination {pratityasamutpada). 
Seventh stage. The Far-going (durahgamd), 
which sums up the six preceding stages, 

- and includes especially the fruits of the sixth, 
the full development of the intelligence of the 
Bodhisattvas (bodhisattvabuddhivicham), the 
complete absence of regard for the particular 
{nirnimitta), and the constant possession of 
meditation of annihilation [nirodhcisamdpatti). 
Now the Bodhisattva dwells at the apex of 
existence {bhutakotivihdra), but he does not 
realize annihilation (nirodham sdkqdtkaroti). 
And yet, just as a Chakravartin king, although 
unsoiled by humanity, is nevertheless a man 
and not a god (Brahma), so he has not yet 
escaped from the domain of passion {klesa). 
Desire, in connexion with the consciousness he 
has of his actions {ahhisamskdra), and with 
‘the act of turning oneself’ {dbhoga] towards 
an object, has not yet passed away. He is 
not subject to passion (na sakMah) in the 
sense that any passion whatsoever would work 
in him; he is not free from passion (im 
nihkleiaK) because he desires the knowledge 
of a Buddha, and because his intentions (of 
universal salvation) are not fulfilled. 
Nevertheless, being in possession of the perfect 
qualities of Bodhisattvas, he is superior to the 
Arhats and the Pratyekabuddhas. Above him 
there are only the Bodhisattvas of higher worlds 
and the Perfect Buddhas. 

The intentions or aspirations (adhimukti) of the Bodhisattva, 
even when he is only on the threshold of his course^ (ddikar- 
mika), are pregnant with the Bodhi and the salvation of all 
beings. Therefore he is very much superior to the Arhats and 
the Pratyekabuddhas. These, however, are m enjoyment not 
only of freedom from desire (vitardgatva), but also of lofty 
intellectual attainments. Therefore, during the first six bhumis^ 
the Bodhisattva is mferior to them. From this point of view, 
he surpasses them only on entering the seventh stage. Such is 
the teaching of the 3Iaitreyammck$a and tbe Daiabhumaka 
(Madhyamakavatara, 18-20). 

3 , Third Period ; The last three stages of the 
Bodhisattvas.— eighth ‘stage’ is called the 
Steadfast, or rather the Immovable (achald).* Its 
characteristic is the possession of that supreme 
virtue called the anutpattikadharrmksdnti (‘up- 
holding the doctrine of the non-production of 
things ’).t 

The Bodhisattva is free not only from ail 
nimittagrahana (‘ particular and eager act of atten- 
tion'), but also from all dbhoga (‘turning towards, 
taking into consideration ’).^ He is immovable. Hia 
actions, of body and of voice as much as of mind, 
are infinitely numerous, merciful, and fruitM, hut 
are in a sense foreign to him, for the idea of 
duality, of being and non-being, of self and non- 
self, has perished for him ; as also ail movement 
{samiiddmara) connected with or belonging to 
the Buddhas, the Bodhisattvas, nirvana, or the 
Arhats. 

The Buddhas must also intervene to prevent 
such a Bodhisattva from entering nirvana. They 
do so by virtue of the vow which they made 
formerly when they were Bodhisattvas, for since 
they have become Buddhas all activity has ceased 
for them. They remind the Bodhisattva of the 
eighth stage that his task is not accomplished, 
that he still needs many things in order to be a 
Buddha; ‘Your “patience in the real truth” 
[paramdrthahsdnti) in order to become Buddha is 
excellent ; Wt you possess neither the ten powers 
* Other names are : stage of the royal prince (kumdra*)^ stage 
without return {anivartya), stage of nirvapa, ‘settled stage 
(myatabhumi: tasydm trtiyaniyatipdtapatitc bhavati; see 
p. 745ft, and p. 746ft, n. *). In iconography, Bodhi^ttvas 
always appear with royal ornaments. The title of Manjusri, 
Kurnaro, is well known. . u 1 

t On this kBdntt, also called paramarthakBanti^ see below, 
p. 761. 
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nor the four abilities. . . . See how infinite are 
dur bodies, our knowledge (jndna)^ our kingdoms, 
our glory. You must acquire the same; you 
must appease those who are not appeased, convert 
those who are not converted,’ etc. 

It is for this reason that the Bodhisattva remains 
in existence. Without activity of body, voice, or 
mind, enjoying the ripe fruits of all his previous 
conduct, he develops marvellously. Formerly it 
was in his single body that he pursued the career 
of a Bodhisattva ; now he multiplies (or divides) 
his body infinitely {apramdnakdyavihhakti) ; he 
knows and surveys the whole universe.* He pos- 
sesses the sovereignties (vaSitd), and ripens and 
blesses the creatures, etc. 

The ninth stage, ‘ sta^e of the Good Ones’ {sadhu- 
matt), ‘of the prince imperial’ (yauvardjya)yi is 
produced by the enthusiasm of the Bodhisattva, 
who is not content with the ‘ tranquil deliverances ’ 
{Mntavimoksdsantusti), and who acquires the know- 
ledge called prati$a7hvid (Qi.patisambhidd), especi- 
ally all that concerns the teaching of the Law 
{pratibkdna, see Lalita^ 35, 19). I 

The tenth stage, ‘Cloud of the Law,’ is called ! 
also the ‘ stage of Consecration ’ (abhisekahhumi) or 
‘ stage of the Arrival at the End ’ {nisthdgamana^ 
bhumi). The Bodhisattva becomes worthy of the 
royalty of the Law, which will make him eg^ual, or 
almost equal, with the Buddhas. He realizes the 
last of the samadhis (‘ contemplations ’), that of ‘the 
excellent consecration in omniscience’ (sarvajnd- 
navUesdbhiseka), The Buddhas consecrate him.t 
He acquires innumerable ‘ deliverances,’ ‘ magical 
formulas,’ or ‘contemplations’ (dhdrams), super- 
natural powers. He receives the excellent rain 
of the True Law, and, having himself become a 
‘ cloud of the Law,’ he is sending upon creatures 
the good rain which lays the dust of passions and 
causes the growth of the harvest of merits ; he is 
still a Bedlisa^cva, and renders homage to the 
Buddhas, as we see in the Lotus of the True Law ; 
but, to use the strong expression of the Bodhi- 
Battvabhumi, he is a Bodhisattva who has become 
Tathagata {tathdgatds tathdgatabhutdi cka bodki- 
sattvd^ , . . dharmam dekayanti), 

A word must be said in conclusion with regard to the stage 
of the Buddhas (puddhabkumi) or ‘the universal splendour’ 
(samantaprabhd)f or ‘stage of non-appearance’ (nirdbhasa^f 
Lafikav, 49), as opposed to the stages m which something is 
shown to the mind (avahhdsa^). It is beyond the scope of this 
article to examine the Buddhology of the Great Vehicle (see 
art. Mahayana), but the question may be asked what is the 
difference between a Buddha and a Bodhisattva who has arrived 
at the end (ni^thdgata). We are assured that this difference 
is very great, but it is capable only of metaphorical expres- 
sion. The knowledge of each of them is infinite in its aim 
and its methods, but the Buddha excels the Bodhisattva as 
a lamp of superlative brightness (suvi^ddka) excels a bright 
lamp, as sight m broad daylight excels sight in semi-darkness, 
or even (and this seems to go further) as the newly-bora child 
excels the embryo, etc. (Bodhisattvabhumi^ ni. vi.). 

The Madhyamakavatara of Chandrakirti, the 
greatest Madhyamika authority known to the 
present writer on this subject, gives a slightly 
different idea of the stages of the Bodhisattvas. 
Without claiming that the difference is a funda- 
mental one— it is difficult to pass judgment upon 
such literature— we recapitulate here the informa- 
tion it contains, by way both of complement to, 
and of rectification of, the foregoing statement : 

Chandrakirti establishes an intimate connexion § between the 
bhumis and the perfect virtues (pammiids), which exist in aU 
the ‘ stages,’ but which assume predominance in turn, 

(1) The Joyful stage (j>ramuditd) is the domain of charity 
(dana>^harity, which, as we have seen, is not perfect until it 
is fertilized by knowledge of the void. 

(2) The Immaculate stage (vimala) is the domain of morabty 

* Of. the adkihdrinas in Veddnta, 

t And also niyatacharydbhumi. Tuvarajat * heir-apparent 
associated with the reigning sovereign in the government* 
(Monier Williams). 

t See vol. i. p. 96^. Lalita has sarvajfLajfidndbhi§eka. 

§ This connexion is pointed out in the DaMhumakai but 
almost entirely neglected in the Bodhisattvabhumi. 


{&la). The saint accumulates the ‘ ten good paths of action * 
infinitely pure— which is not the case in the preceding period. 
This purity consists especially in the absence of the conception 
of the ego. Belief in the ego, considering as real the abstention 
from murder, the person who abstains and the person who^ is 
not murdered, is the ‘ want of morality of those who practise 
morality.* 

(3) In the Shining stage (prahhakari) the Bodhisattva ‘ shines ’ 
by patience. Anger is the only evil that can m a moment 
destroy the merits accumulated during centuries The saint 
acquires the four trances (dhydna), the four ‘ immeasurables ’ 
{apramdwd)i and the five supernatural powers (abhijnd). He 
dimmishes and reduces to nothing desire, hatred, and error, 
and triumphs over them in the world. 

(4) The Radiant stage {archi^mati) is the domain of energy 
(mrya) which helps towards the perfecting of good works, in- 
tellectual and moral, and especially towards application to 
the thirty - seven virtues connected with the Bodhi (bodki~ 
pak§ikadharma)i and also the complete surrender of the idea 
of ‘mine.’ 

(5) In the Invincible stage (svdurjayd) meditation or ecstasy 
(samddhij dhydna) predominates. The Bodhisattva, safe from 
demons, meditates on and understands the four noble truths 
{dnulomikd k^anti), or, what comes to the same thing, relative 
truth and real truth (samvirti and paramdrthasatya) (see p. 751). 

(6) The ‘ Turned towards * stage {abhimukH), the domain in 
which prajnd (or knowledge) reigns, is thus named because the 
Bodhisattva, understanding ‘dependent origination,’ is turned 
towards the principles of the Perfect Buddhas. The prajnd 
predominates in him. He obtains the nirodhasamdpatti (‘ de- 
struction-trance ’), which was not possible before, on account of 
the non-predominance of the prajnd and the pre-eminence of 
charity, etc. Who then may be taught the profound doctrine of 
dependent origination, i,e. vacuity (iunyatd), which alone gives 
a meanmg to all other teaching ? Those who, though they are 
‘ordinary men,’ show sincere and profound enthusiasm on 
hearing of vacuity. In them there dwells in germ the in- 
telligence of the Perfect Buddhas, and the love, which they wiU 
develop for this teaching that satisfies the mind so well, wiU be 
a pledge and a reason for morality, charity, patience, etc. The 
teaching will be imparted by a Bodhisattva arrived at the first 
stage, the Joyful world, or, more correctly, the teacher, in his 
interpretation of the Scripture, will be governed by the exegesis 
of Nagarjuna, a Bodhisattva in the first stage. 

(7) In the Far-gomg stage {durafigarndB together with the 
perpetual ‘ecstasy of annihilation,* there prevails the perfec- 
tion of skill in the means (i.e. updyakauicuapdramitd)^* these 
means leading towards (i.) the acquisition of the Bodhi, (a) 
compassion, (6) knowledge of the elements of existence, (c) 
desire for Bodhi, (d) non-surrender of existence, (e) immaculate 
sojourn in existence, (/) burning energy ; and (u.) the ‘ ripen- 
ing ’ of creatures, (a) making their insignificant roots of merit 
bear great fruit, (i>) implanting m them great roots of merit, (c) 
removing all obstacles to the law of the Buddha, (d) enabling 
them to enter the Great Vehicle, (e) causing them to ripen in 
the Great Vehicle, and (/) leading them to deliverance. 

(8) In the Immovable stage {achald) predominates the virtue 
of resolves {jpraTyidhdnapdrmiitd),i The Bodhisattva is no 
longer in the world of becoming {sarhsdra), but, by virtue of his 
sovereignty over things ipra'tyidhdnavaHtd\ he appears in the 
universe in various aspects. His resolves are perfectly pure, 
that IS to say, the resolves which he has formed during the 
course of his active career all bear their fruit, as if he were 
really acting. 

(9) In the Sadhumati the Bodhisattva is called ‘ good* (sadhu). 
Development of the balapdramitd takes place, i.e. of the ten 
powers of a Buddha. 

(10) In the ‘ Cloud of the Law ’ there is jndnapdramitd, ex- 
cellence and predominance of the knowledge of a Buddha. 

The Sutrdlahkdra (xviii. 47, see also xx. 10 f.) 
gives the following scheme ; 

(1) Adhimukticharydbhumi.~-Sambhdra (equipment, exer- 
tion, preparation) m order to enter a true bnumij to become a 
Bodhisattva. 

(2) Bhumis i,-\i.’—Sambhdra towards animittatva (absence 
of particularized and eager attention), which is obtained in the 

(3) viith bhumi. There is sambhdra towards andbhogatd 
(absence of turning oneself), which is obtained in the 

(4) viiith and ixth bhumis. There is sambhdra towards 
abhiseka (consecration), which is obtained in the 

(5) xth bhumi. There is sambhdra to 

(6) Buddhabhumi, or ni^thdgamana, ‘ arriving at the goal * 

IV. Spiritual Life of the Bodhisattva, a 

FOLLOWER OF THE GREAT VEHICLE.— The ques- 
tion now presents itself : What is the connexion 
between the follower of the Great Vehicle who 
aspires to Bnddhahood, but who is, properly speak- 
ing, only a future Bodhisattva residing in the gotra 
oxadhimukticharya bhum% and the real Bodhisattva 
in possession of one of the ten stages, and to what 
extent does the former participate in the ‘ perfect 
virtues’? The disciple, however humble he may 
be, must apply himself to the double task of merit 

* The description is borrowed from the Bodhisattvabhumi. 
t See above, p. 743^, n. §. 
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and knowledges in which are included all the 
virtues that make a Buddha. He participates 


tive, studious of the doctrine, and skilled in the 
means to be employed in saving others. If the 
' sovereignties ^ (vahta), the powers, and the know- 
ledge of a Buddha are beyond his reach, he can 
always make a sort of imperfect imitation. 

Santideva, a 7th century theologian, who is at the same time 
a writer of merit, has left a work entitled Introduction to the 
Career of the Bodhiy or Introduction to the Practice of the 
Bodhisattvast in which, summing up some traditional doctrines 
and the speculations of his own time, he gives no place to 
ambitious theories, scholastic and mythological, regardii 


ut there 


^ ^ ling the 

Bodhisattvas in possession of stages, great Bodhi- 

sattvas {bodhisattva mdhdsattva or mahdbodhisattva or da^a- 
bhumlivara bodhisattva) intervene only as protecting and helpful 
saints. Grouped round the Buddha, they constitute the third 
‘ jewel ’ (ratna), i,e. the Order (sahgha) which, in the Little 
Vehicle, includes the whole of the monks. They are, therefore, 
closely associated with the Buddha and the Law, which are the 
first two * jewels ’ in the formulas of homage and refuge. They 
fulfil an even more Important part than the Buddha, being 
regarded as more merciful and more active. But, the more 
exalted they are, the less eager for the moment is the disciple to 
take his place beside them in the bhumis. He is only a beginner 
(ddikarmika), subject to falls, uncertain of success, relying far 
more on the favour of the Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas than on 
his own powers and merits. 

I. Initiation or conception of the thought of 
Bodhi.— Every disciple of the Mahayana aspires, 
by charity, to become a Buddha. He has to take 
the vow of Bodhi and assume the obligations and 
rule of life of the future Buddhas (bodhisattvasam- 
mra). As if to mark more clearly the difference 
between the two Vehicles, he is not obliged, as are 
the followers of the Little Vehicle who are candi- 
dates for arhat-ship [irdvahaydna)^ to enter 
astic life. Legend informs ns that the future Sak- 
yamuni was often called ‘ householder ’ 
and Sakyamuni was in fact married, 
are Bodhisattvas who leave home {pravrajita) and 
add to the obligations of the Bodhisattvas the 
obligations of monks. These constitute a rule 
{vinaya), framed after the pattern of the Vinayas 
of the Little Vehicle, and will be discussed in art. 
Mahayana (bodhisattvaprdtimoJcsa), Monks are 
more fit than the laity to practise certain virtues, 
less fit to practise certain others. Consequently 
the entrance into religion will depend upon the 
temperament and the merit acquired by the dis- 
ciple. He must in some way have the ‘ vocation 
in order to have the right to become a monk. 

The disciple (1) reflects, either by himself or 
under the direction of a teacher, on the advantages 
of the vow of Bodhi, (2) performs pious works with 
a view to purifying his soul, and (3) undertakes the 
vow of Bodhi. 

(1) ‘ The sin accumulated in my former existences, accumulated 
in all creatures, is infinite and omnipotent. By what power can 
it be conquered if not by the thought of Bodhi, by the desire to 
become Buddha for the salvation of men? This totally dis- 
interested desire is infinitely sacred. It covers a multitude of 
sins. It assures happiness during the round of existences. It is 
a pledge of the supreme happiness of the Buddhas for one s self 
and one’s neighbour. All honour to the Buddhas whom every- 
body quite naturally loves, and who have as their sole aim the 

salvation of men ! ’ , . x... • • < 

(2) ‘ I worship the Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas m view of 

undertaking the vow of Bodhi {vandand). Possessing nothing, 
bv reason of my sins, how can I render unto them the worship 
(vujd) which is their due? I beg them to accept this whme 
universe which I offer them in thought, wrong, I do 

possess something, I give myself unreservedly, by pure affec- 
tion, to the Buddhas and to their sons, the dmne Bodhisattva. 
I am their slave and, as such, have no more danger to fear. Ui 
all dangers, the greatest is that which comes from my sms. I 
know how harmful these sins are, I deplore them, I acknowledge 
them (pdpade^and). I see and you see them as they are, pardon 

(3) ‘ But enough of myself. Let me belong entirely 
Buddhas and to creatures. I rejoice in the good actions which, 
among ordinary men, for a time prevent evil re-birth^ 

in the deliverance gamed by the arhats. I delight in the state 
of Buddha and Bodhisattva, possessed by the Protectors of the 
world (punydnwnodand), I entreat the Buddhas topreach the 
Iaw for the salvation of the world (adhye^am). I entreat them 
to delay their entrance into nirvana (ydckana). All the merit 


acquired by my worship of the Buddhas, my taking of refuge, 
my confession of sins, etc., I apply to the good of creatures and 
to the attainment of the Bodhi. I wish to be bread for those 
who are hungry, drink for those who are thirsty (parixidinand). 

I give myself, all that I am and shall be in my future existences, 
to creatures (dtmabhdvaparitydga). In the same dispositions 
as those in which the former Buddhas were when they under- 
took the vow of Bodhi, and just as they carried out the obliga- 
tions of future Buddhas, practising in their order the perfect 
virtues, in these dispositions I concei\'e the thought of Bodhi 
for the salvation of the world, so also I shall practise in tiieir 
order my obligations (chittotpdda, or vow, pTav>idh{).*^ 

This, together with the necessary preliminaries, 
constitutes what is called the ‘ production of the 
thought* (chittotpdda, a shortenedform of bodhichiU 
totpdda). The guru solemnly declares, in presence 
of all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, that N. . . . 
has produced the thought and taken the vow. 
Now the disciple is a beginner [ddikarmika), a 
neophyte, * a seed of Buddha,* ‘ a young shoot of 
Buddha* (buddhablja^ buddkdnhura). Of course 
the ‘ production of thought * in question belongs 
to the domain of the adhimuJcticharyd (see above, 
p. 745^), and is only an imitation or a reduction of 
the all-pure ‘production of thought’ which con- 
stitutes the so-called ‘ Joyous stage.* 

The series of pious deefls auspi- 

cious practice ’) just mentioned (from ‘ adoration/ 
vandandi to ‘ prayer,* ydckctnd) forms not only ‘ the 
introduction to the path of the Bodhisattvas,’ the 
entrance into the Vehicle which leads to Buddha- 
hood, hut also a daily ritual (mdhi)^ the daily food 
of the spiritual life, and, to express it technically, 
the triple element [triskandha] t which must he set 
in motion three times a day and three times^ a 
night : (1) confession of sins, with its preliminaries 
of adoration and worship, (2) ac 5 [uiescence or 
rejoicing in good, and (3) prayer with a view to 
securing the preaching of the Law and delaying 
the entrance of the saints into nirvana. The 
application of merits (parindmand) and the vow 
(pranidhi) complete the ritual of worship (pujd- 
vidhi) which is called ‘supreme worship^ (anut- 
tarapujd), and is termed quintuple, sextuple, or 
decuple, according to the elements into which it is 
broken up. 

2. Protection, growth, and purification of the 
thought of Bodhi.— The disciple has undertaken 
the thought of Bodhi ; he must not lose it, but he 
must purify and increase it by exercise. He must 
add the practice (charya) to the vow (pranidhi). 
There is therefore a double duty which may be 
traced to a single principle : (a) vigilance on the 
thought of Bodhi (bodhichittaprarndda), and (b) 

* These formulas of Santideva (Bodhicharydvatdra) are well 
known. They recur in a more or less changed or abridged form 
in the Dkarmasafigraha (see p. 3, note), in the Svayambhu* 
purdmt P* 117 f. (with some alterations in a monotheistic 
direction ; see Adibuddha), in some Tantras, e.g. Cbaxid^ama- 
kdroma, iv. 6, in Nep^ese manuals and anthologies like the 
Adikarmapradipa and the Kriydsamuchchaya (MS 
fol. 35 ; Foucher, Icmographie^ ii. 8 ; see Poussin, Etudes^ et 
MaUHaux, 106 and 226; and, pn the Chiiaese authorities, 
Chavannes, ‘Les Inscriptions chinoises de Bodh-Gaya, RMK 

In the Sik^dsamuchchaya^ p. 280 f., Santideva gives informa- 
tion about his authorities, the most important being the Bhadror 
charya, ‘propitious practice,’ a work in Gatha dialect, whi^ 
exists in the original, in Tibetan, and in Chinese (Nanjio, 1142 ; 
translated a.d. 746-771), then the Ak^ayamatisutra (Nanjio, 74; 
trans. a.d. 266-316), the Ratnamegha (a,d, 503), etc. It would 
be useful to trace in the literature of the Little Vehicle, at least 
the commentaries of Buddhaghosa on the * taking of refuge’ 


%u7nahgalav%l. p. 231 f.), the first allurements of the Bhadra- 
charya. Apart from the thought of becoming Buddha, we find 
there what forms the essence of our ritual, viz, the offering 
of oneself to the Buddhas (attasanmyydtana), As regards 
confession of sins, the part it plays in ancient Buddhism is well 
known. In art. Karma will be found an account of the part it 
takes in the remission of sins, according to the doctrines of the 
Great Vehicle. ^ , . 

t There are several works entitled Tnskanahaka, work on 
the three elements.' One of them is devoted to the present 
subject (see Nanjio, 1090, trans. a.d. 590, Bodhicharydv.v, 9S-99, 
Siksds. 290, 1; Takakusu, I-Tsing, p. 75, note). Another treats 
of morality, devotion, and wisdom (of. Itivuttaka, § 69, Kana$. 
Mdo, vYiii- 17). It is difficult to identify Mahdvyut. 66, 69. 
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continued watchfulness over mind and body n 

(samprajanya), ^ , 

(d) The Bodhisattva has bound himself by a formal promise m (j 
presence of the Buddhas and of all creatures. If he breaks y 
this promise, he will lose himself, or, if he is saved, it is solely . ^ 
through the goodness of the Buddhas. Tossed about by the ^ 
power of sin and by the thought of Bodhi, dragged downwards e 
by the one, exalted by the other, he will require a long period q 
before attaining to a Bodhisattva stage. Now is the time when . 
he must make an effort, must avail himself of his birth as man, 
privileged, as by a miracle, to hear the preaching of the Law r 
(which takes place in this world only at long intervals), endued i 
with faith ikaddha) which makes him able to exercise himself m ^ 
well-doing, and possessed of a ‘day of health’ to enable him to . 
avoid incurable diseases, i.e. sin. For the hells retain their prey t 
a long time. If any one falls into them, as one continues to i 
sin there, it is a miracle if he ever escapes. It is necessary, / 
therefore, to fear hell {sa'thvego), to wage a desperate warfare ^ 
with the passions, and to observe the rules of morality. 

(b) But how can be keep the rules, if he does not keep watch < 
over his fictile thought ? Thought, like an elephant in rut, must ( 
be bound to the post of the Law by the memory of the Law (smrti) \ 
and constant and careful watching {samprajanya). And the 
benefit of this mastery, of this taming of thought ‘ which goes 
where it is wished, and stops when it is wished,’ is two-fold : not i 
only will faults against morality be avoided, but power will be , 
obtained to practise the perfect virtues, which are only thought, ^ 
beginning with charity : the desire to give outweighs everythmg, i 
even when no gift is actually possible, etc. ^ < 

The disciple, being master of his thought, will ; 
be able to practise the perfect ^rtues (pdramitd), 
that is to say, the first six, oantideva does not 
concern himself with the virtues^ of pranidhana, 
bala^ andy^na, which belong actively only to the 
Bodhisattvas of the superior stages ; his examina- 
tion is restricted to generosity, morality, patience, 
energy, meditation, and knowledge. 

The means or resource (updyalcau^cLlya) is nothing else than 
generosity, which aids the disciple to understand vacuity 
and the understanding of vacuity which helps him m 
the practice of giving, and enables him to conquer his passions. 
When he knows that nothing exists, he knows that sins are not 
sins. When he has the good of others in view, all sins are 
permissible (see Siksas.^ 164, 16). 

3. Virtue of giving (ddna) or compassion (Jcarup^, 
Icfpd), or, if the term be preferred, of charity, is, 
as we have seen, the cardinal principle in the 
career of the Bodhisattva. If any one aspires 
to Buddhahood, and not to arhat-ship, it is be- 
cause he thinks : * My neighbour suffers his pain 
just as I suffer mine ; why should I be anxious 
about myself, and not about him V * ^ The result 
is that the ddna whose highest expression is found 
in the ‘production of the thought of Bodhi,’ 
although it is the humblest of virtues,t is never- 
theless the most important.! 

‘ The merciful man may commit sin, when, by 
the eye of Imowledge, he perceives some advantage 
therem for his neighbour. Not only ought medita- 
tion and the pious deeds of a meditative kind to be 
abandoned in order to practise charity ; even the 
vow of chastity binding on monks, it is said, was 
violated by a certain Bodhisattva in his compassion 
for a woman. Compassion is therefore the great | 
resource (updya) in the sense that,^ every con- 
sideration whatever being laid aside, it saves the 
Bodhisattva ft:om all dangers, and atones for all 
the faults of which he may be guilty. § It is also 
the supreme means (updya) of conciliating creatures 
(sahgrahavastu), expressing itself in liberality, 
almsgiving, affability, and obligingness, and shar- 
ing the joy and the sorrow of others. 11 It is because 
he possesses this benevolence (Tnaitn), because he 

* See Bodhicharyav. vii. 90 f . 

t Because, in principle at least, it is tainted with error and 
passion. It presupposes the belief in the existence of the person 
who has pity, of the person to whom something 's given, and, 
lastly, of alms (see above, p. 740t>). It also includes emo- 
tion and desire. From another point of view, generosity does 
not save a man from hell, as morality does, but it ‘quaJifies* 
re-birth. A ‘moral’ miser will be re-born as a man, but as a 
man miserable indeed ; a generous sinner will be re-bom as an 
animal, but as a noble animal, as an infernal being, but m a 
special and tolerable hell, etc. ^ 

t Pity is the only virtue to which he must apply himself. The 
others will follow of themselves. See Aryadharmasafigiti^ 
quoted ad BodhichdTydv. ix. 76. 

§ See the important texts cited in Sik^dsamuchchayat 164, 8 f, 

B Bee Kem, Manual^ p. 67, and above, p. 741* and n. t. 


makes use of it to convert the creatures, that the 
Bodhisattva deserves to be called by that name 
(Bodhisattvahhumi, L viii.). ^ But whatever the 
virtue of generosity may be, it must not stand in 
the way 01 its aim, must not be unreasonable or 
excessive (atitydga). It is especially after he has 
conquered a stage that the Bodhisattva is able 
to be useful to creatures, and his charities must 
not form an obstacle to his spiritual career, unless 
it be to help some Bodhisattva more enable of 
benefiting beings than he is himself. Moreover, 
there is a gradation among gifts : to give one s flesh 
is good, hut to give spiritual food, to preach the Law 
(dharmaddna), is certainly better. It is not neces- 
sary to follow Sakyamunfs example and allow 
one’s self to be devoured by a tigress, when safety 
(ahhayaddna) can be otherwise won for men, and 
they may be ripened for Bodhi. 

4. Morality or virtue (Bla). — The essence of 
SUa is self-preservation (dtunahJidvaTaJcsd) for the 
sole purpose of benefiting creatures. Neither a 
preta nor one condemned to re-birth in hell can he 
of service to others. It is necessary, therefore, to 
make sure of good re-births, in order to undertake 
the career of a Bodhisattva. For this purpose, 
morality must be practised- It is no less necessary 
to avoid scandal. Every future Buddha, however 
great his sins, must be revered by men : if they 
despise him, as a fire covered with ashes, they run 
the risk of hell. By inquiring after the preachers 


of the Law, by never forsaking ‘ spiritual friends, 
by keeping constant watch over the state of soul 
and body, he succeeds in avoiding all harmful 
actions (anaTthavivarjana) and fruitless motion 
(nisphala^andana\ and in preserving good deeds 
(punyarak^d). 

The Great Vehicle, however, distinguishes the 
virtue of abstention (nivrttiMa), which was the 
whole ^la of ancient Buddhism, from positive 
virtue (pravptti ^) ; and it does not set^ apart the 
pdramitds, which have no practical existence the 
one without the other. The following account, 
which is offered as a specimen (according to Bodhi- 
sattvahhumi, l. ix.), ignoring a host of scholastic 
details, will give an idea of moral theology, as the 
Yogacharas understood it. It will be noticed that 
all the ‘ perfect virtues ’ are examined according 
to the same subdivision. 

i. What is morality or virtue {iMastahhdva.)t Not to violate 
the* rule. It has four elements : (1) shame (wpatrdpya) with re- 
gard to others, (2) purity of intention and modesty (/in) with 
regard to one’s self, (3) reformation after transgression, and (4) 
regard for the Law (ddetra), which keeps the Law ever present 
in the mind (smrti). 

ii. Morality in general (BarvaSUa) has two aspects : as regards 
householders (grhipak^agata) and monks ( prawrajitapak^agata). 
It has three elements : (1) observance of the rules of life (prdti- 
mok^asa 7 hvara)y which apply to seven categories of persons, 
monks, nuns, catechumens (Mk^amdi^), novices (SrdmaV'era), 
and the laity of both sexes ; showing disregard for the pains and 
pleasures of the world, like a king undismayed by the loss of 
his kingdom (as a monk, the Bodhisattva does not take delight 
even in honours duly conferred on him ; he loves solitude even 
in the midst of the clergy, is severe towards his own faults, 
lenient towards others, etc.) ; (2) accumulation of salutary prin- 
ciples (ku^aladharmasafigrahci) with a view to enlightenment, 
devotion to study, reflexion and meditation, respect for the 
teacher, ministry to the sick, confession in presence of the 
Buddhas, the Bodhisattvas and the brethren (sahadhdrrmkajt 
patience, etc.;|(3)moraUty applied to the conquest and conse- 
quently to the conversion of one’s neighbour ; association with 
neighbours in their good and useful undertakings, and in their 
troubles and sicknesses, giving them right teaching, advice, 
and exhortation concerning worldly and supernatural things, 
gratitude and requital for help received, deliverance from fear, 
soothing the pain that results from want of enjoyments, be- 
stowing the necessaries of life on the destitute, gathering dis- 

* For some interesting details see Bodhieharydv, v. 83-87. On 
the giving of flesh, cf. Mahdvagga, vi. 23, andTakakusu, I-Tsmg^ 
p. 198. The gift of the Bodhisattva is thus defined in AlMdhaf- 
makoia : samyak sambodhyartharh sarvasattvdHhaih chat in 
opposition to the gift of gratitude, of hope, to the gift made with a 
view to heaven, to reputation, to the ‘ ornament of thought,* e^ 
On the legends of the charity of the Bodhisattva see J dtakamdiA^ 
ix. and passim. 
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giples by generosity, etc., behaving according to the rules laid 
down (on drinking, etc.) when there is no trouble, compliance 
with the thoughts of men who need conversion (chittdnuvar- 
tana), having recourse when necessary to punishments, by 
mystical wonders giving them visions of hell, causing Yajra- 
papi or some other mighty Yaksa to appear when some listener 
ventures to doubt his word, or showing portents, multiplying 
his personality, passmg through walls, rocks, etc. 

Casuistry offers some curious details, logically deduced from 
the definition of the Eodhisattva. There are certain acts, 
wicked in themselves (prakrtisdvadya), which, committed 
with good intention by a Eodhisattva ‘skilled in the means,’ 
not only are not culpable, but are even highly meritorious. 
TOen he sees a robber giyen to murder, and not shrinking 
even from the murder of Sravakas or Bodhisattvaa, the saint 
will kill him, thinking at the same time : ‘ It matters little if I 
am condemned to hell, but may this sinner avoid hell.’ [In the 
same way, wicked kings may be dethroned ; those who take 
the property of the Buddhist church or violate stupas may be 
deprived of the fruit of their robberies, lest in their pride of 
possession they increase their sin still more. Directors also 
{vaiydprtyakara, drdmtka) who waste the property of the 
Order must be set aside.] For the same reason unchastity is 
permissible when due to compassion, in order to prevent a 
woman conceiving hatred~but not in the case of a married 
woman ; nor does this rule apply to monks. Similar excep- 
tions are allowed on all the other commandments of morality.* 

hi. Difficult virtue (diifykara) is practised (1) when a man 
leaves high estate, sovereignty, or pleasures, to take the vows 
of a Eodhisattva ; (2) when he is in poverty and distress, and 
yet takes them ; and (3) when he practises such a high degree 
of watchfulness and care that he hardly ever co mm its even 
a small sin. 

iv. All-round virtue (sarvatomukha). From this point of 
view morality is quadruple : (1) acquired (samdtta), in so far as 
the vows taken are of three kinds (ii. 1-3) ; (2) natural (prabjrti^), 
in virtue of which the Eodhisattva, by the very excellence of 
his character, acts purely in thought, word, and deed; (3) 
practised ; the virtue practised in former births endows him 
with the power to resist evil and to love good ; (4) associated 
with the expedients, i.e, with the four * elements of popu- 
larity.’ 

V. Virtue of a good man (satpuru^a *^) : (1) he is virtuous, (2) 
he inspires others with virtue, (3) he praises virtue, (4) he shows 
sympathy for those like-minded, (5) when he falls into sin he 
makes due restitution. 

vi. Omni-form virtue (sarvdkdra) is of thirteen classes, 
divided into two groups of six and seven respectively: (1) 
turned towards enlightenment, (2) clear through assuming all 
the precepts, (3) placed in sinless joy because free from the 
two extremes of luxury and asceticism, (4) perpetual, (6) firm, 
(6) possessed of virtue’s ornament and itself the ornament of 
virtue; and (1) negative virtue (nivfttio) in abstaining^ from 
murder, etc., (2) positive (pravrttt), by the accumulation of 


fortunate re-births, (7) the welfare of others. 

vii. Abstaining from all action hurtful to others, having 
regard to the principle, ‘ Do not to others what you would not 
have others do to you ’ (vighdtdrthika^la), 

viii. Virtue as pleasant in this world as in the next. It 
includes four kinds of pure actions : (1) forbidding to men what 
ought to be forbidden them, (2) allowing what ought to be 
allowed, (3) gaining the sympathy of others, and (4) reproving 
them — the virtue of morality associated with generosity, 
patience, energy, contemplation, and knowledge. 

ix. Purified virtue is ten-fold ; it is especially ‘well-taken,’ for 
the monastic vow is taken in order to obtain the Bodhi and not 
to secure sustenance ; it is attentive, surrounded by good 
aspirations (for there is no question of meriting heaven), 
orthodox (conforming to Buddhist rules), free from exaggera- 
tion, looseness, or asceticism, and leads to nirvai^a. It confers 
various blessings : grace and acceptance by the Buddhas (Bud- 
dhaiJi samanvdhriyate), death in serene joy, re-birth among 
Bodhisattvas equal or superior in merit, still more perfect 
morality m the future, etc. 

5, Patience — Patience is three-fold: 

endurance of suffering {duhJchddhivdsanaJcsanti), 
of injuries { pardpalcdra 7 narsana°), of insight into 
the law [dharmanidhydna^ ; cf. Majih, ii. 175 ), 
This last heading samyajcsantwana^^ 

Bodhisattvabhumiy I. vi.) is divided in the books 
of the Great Vehicle into three stages ; ghosdnuga, 
anulomihli anutpattilcadharmdksdntu 

The Pali Ahhidharma (Vibha'fLga, 325 and 328) shows (1) that 
h^dntii is equivalent to ditthi (flewpta), ruchi (‘pleasant ad- 
hesion’), muti (‘understandmg’); (2) that dhanrnnidhydwx- 
k^dnti is the same as [satya] anulomikak^dnti, th&t is, regarding 
ah things as fragile, grievous, and insubstantial, in conformity 
with the four noble truths ; and (3) that this k^dnti is pro- 


* See art. Mahay Xna on the Prdtimok^a of the Bodhisattvas, 
which is entirely devoted to these regulations.^ 
t It would he going beyond the limits of this article to detail 
the various k^dntis in the path of the STotadpannas, and of the 
k^dntis regarded as high states of abstraction belonging to 
* worldly ' (laukika) m«ffitation. 


duced either by teaching (which corresponds to the gho^d- 
nugd k^dnti), or by reflexion (which is, properly speaking, the 
dnulomiJd k$dnti of the Skr. texts). There remains the anut- 
pattikadharmaksdnti* of which no trace is to be found in the 
Pali Ahhidharma, and which consists in supporting the view 
that ‘things are not produced,’ that they not only have no 
substantial reality, but that even their production by causes a 
only an illusion.! 

The name of patience applied to ‘ insight into the law ’ is 
justified from a double point of view : (1) resistance and resig- 
nation of mind are necessary to the acceptance of the doctrine 
of the non-existence of things : those who do not * uphold the 
profound teaching’ (gambMradharmak^dnti) are numerous; 

(2) this estimate of the reality of things is anlessential element of 
patience in the ordinary sense. 

Santideva, however, pays little heed to scholastic distinctions. 

He summarizes, in an eloquent but hardly systematic account, 
the reasons that justify patience from the philosophical point of 
view, and make it an essential element of the spiritual life. 

Impatience or anger is the greatest of sins, 
especially for a Eodhisattva, who, by definition, 
is a ‘ being of goodness.* It destroys all merits. 
Even during the earthly life it causes great un- 
happiness. Anger must be destroyed, and the dis- 
content, bom of desire or of dislike, that nourishes 
it. What is the use of discontent ? 

Suffering is the common lot of men; there is 
plenty of occasion to get accustomed to it, and it 
loses, by custom, aU its bitterness; it is very 
useful, as it arouses pious fear of sin, pity for 
sufferers, love for Buddhas who deliver from it, 
disgust for existence, both perishable and penible. 

Anger, again, is not aroused by physical suffering, 
because we know that it is caused by the trouble 
of the bodily humours (cf . the medical theory of the 
Greeks). It is also foolish to be angry with men 
who injure us, for (1) they are acting merely under 
the influence of causes, and (2) in the first rank of 
these causes are the wicked deeds of our previous 
existences. ‘ My enemy takes a stick to beat me, 
and I have assumed this body, liable to be wounded, 
and destined to be beaten. Far from being angry 
with my enemy, I ought to consider him almost as 
beneficial as me Buddhas, for he affords me the 
opportunity of practising patience, forgiveness 
01 wrongs, which blots out my sins. Am I to 
make this principle of salvation the cause of my 
condemnation? Let us rather pity our enemies 
who ruin themselves by their anger, and let us 
think of means of saving them in spite of them- 
selves, as the Buddhas do. As for anger pro- 
voked by slander, loss of property, etc., it is 
particularly absurd ; so also is anger against the 
enemies of our religion, iconoclasts,’ etc.J 

Envy requires special attention, for the envious 
man makes use of clever artifices to throw a veil 
of honesty over his selfish feelings. We must also 
get rid of the gross illusion that inspires the words, 

‘ My enemy is an obstacle to my good works.* Is 
there a more meritorious work than patience? 
^^at does it matter if my enemy tries to iiriure 
me ? B[e is none the less my benefactor. Sow 
can we have our sins pardoned by the Buddhas, 
how can we please the Buddhas, except by loving 
the creatures, and by doing good to our most crud 
enemies ? So long as creatures are suffering there 
is no joy for the compassionate Buddhas. They 
identify themselves with creatures. It is the Bud- 
dhas themselves who appar to us in human form. 

6, Energy {mrya ). — The virtue of energy or 
‘ effort for good * [kuSalotsdha) is necessary for the 
acquirement of merit and knowledge. Its enemies 
are (1) weakness (or incapacity of body or thought), 

(2) attachment to the pleasures of this world, and 

(3) discouragement (or want of resolution) and its 
result, self-contempt. 

To conquer these enemies it is necessary (1) to meditate 
on the dangers to which we are exposed. * I am in the 

* See p. 744 a, n. |1, and p, 747b. 

t See artt. Madhtamikas and MahIyana. 

t Of. de Groot, Code du Mahdydna, p. 109, which commanda 
men to defend with arms the Buddhas, the Church, and th« 
1 State ; and preceding column 
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power o! the passions, like a hsh in the hands of the fisher- 
man, for I am in the net of re-births, threatened by death 
and by the guardians of the hells. Thou hast boarded this 
vessel, which is the human state; cross the river of suffering; 
thou fool, this is no time to sleep; when and at what cost 
wilt thou find this vessel again?* (2) To despise pleasures, 
which come to fruition in suffering, and to taste the excellent 
joy of good works. (S) To remember what Sakyamuni said: 
‘These supreme Buddhas, Sakyamuni, Dipankara, etc., were 
insects, flies, and little worms ; it was by exerting themselves 
that they acquired the illumination of a Buddha, so difficult to 
obtain.’ * Now I have already gained the human estate ; the 
most difficult part is accomplished 1 The task of the Bodhi- 
sattvas is distressful, but the hells are far more distressful. 
After all, however, is it really distressful? The Buddha is 
a dever physician ; by degrees he accustoms ua to making 
the greatest sacrifices wifii ease, and besides “the future 
Buddha is free from all bodily pain, for he has cast sin aside, 
and he is free from sorrow, for he realizes the truth of the 
nothingness of the ego." * By his good works the Bodhisattva 
tastes ever-increasing joys, superior to those of the Buddha 
entering nirvana. He arnves at nirvaija more quickly than 
the future arhats (iravakasy t 

To increase his ‘energy' (viryavardhma) the Bodhisattva 
manmuvres his ‘ armies,* which are : 

Cl) Desire (chhanda or iubhaohhanda)^ the root of all merit : 

‘ What a sublime task I have undertaken in the destruction of 
all my vices, all the vices of the world, and the endowment of 
myself and my neighbour with every ^ood quality 1 . . . Those 
whose works are all good are re-born in the Paradise of Amita- 
bha.’ (2) Pride (mdna\ (a) the pride of work, ‘ it is upon me 
that all difficult and mean works devolve ; let every creature 
cast his burden of work upon me * ; (6) pride against the pas- 
sions : * Son of the Lion of Conquerors, shall I be the slave of the 
passions (upakleiay The most humiliating and most exacting 
of the passions is pride ’ ; (c) pride of power or endurance : 
the Bodhisattva is inaccessible to the passions {saihkle&a).X (3) 
Joy (rafi), by virtue of which, when he has finished one task, 
he plunges into another, like the elephant, under the mid- 
day sun, into the lake. 'He whose happiness is in action 
itself* seeks in action nothing but action. (4=) Abandonment 
(mukti) : he must measure his powers before undertaking a 
task, and stop when his powers faU. (5) Exclusive application 
(tdtparya)f especially in all that concerns the means of avoiding 
the blows of those clever adversaries, the passions. It is a 
duel, in which the Bodhisattva is armed with the memory of 
the law of Buddha. If he happens to get wounded (for what 
fight is without wounds ?) he grieves, and reflects : * What shall 
I do to prevent this occurring again?’ (6) Self-mastery 
(dtjmvidheyatd) : ‘ Never does he forget the Buddha's sermon 
on attention (apramdda). He keeps his mind and his body 
alert and easily managed, so that he may be ready at any time 
and for any thing even before it is necessary to begin. As the 
seed of the cotton-plant obeys the wind, coming and going 
under its impulse, so, in body and thought, the Bodhisattva 
directs himself according to his will. It is thus that magical 
powers are obtained, and all happiness.’ 

7 . Contemplation {samddhi) or meditation {dhy- 
(ZTia).— Contemplation or concentration of thought, 
which, as we shall see, is indispensable to merit 
and knowledge, presupposes the simultaneous 
action of two factors : isolation of the body (kdya- 
viveka), Le, life in retirement ; § and isolation of 
thought {chittaviveka), ie. indifference to all 
worldly desires. 

These are theories very favourable to literary development, 
and have always prevailed widely among Buddhists. Santi- 
deva deserves great praise for treating them with much 
eloquence, and especially for being satisfied with sixteen verses 
to aescnbe the dangers and penalties of a worldly life * in the 
midst of fools,’ ten verses to exalt the life in the forest ‘ with 
the trees which are good naturally, and whose sympathies are 
easily gained’; but he requires thirty-eight to deter us from 
love, the source of so much shame and sin, which can be 
explained only by an aberration of mind, a sickly passion for 
impurity. 

All the meditations here recommended to the Bodhisattva are 
merely the putting into action of the meditations on impurity 


* Properly speaking, the saint is free from suffering only 
when he has attained the ‘suppression of all attachment’ 
^vitardgatva). The consequences of sin make themselves felt 
in two ways : (1) grief {vipdkaphalaX which produces increase 
of compassion for others ; (2) tendency to sin (ni^yandaphala), 
which is destroyed by patience (see Madhyamakdvatdra, 29, 10 
and 50, 1). 

t See MahIyana, 

X Pride, mdna, manand, manyand^ abkimdna (to believe 
wrongly that one is destined to Buddhahood, to rely on ascetic 
practices and despise others) is a capital sin, worse than murder, 
etc. Mara endeavours by all means to produce such delusion 
m the ‘beginning’ Bodhisattva (ackiraydnasamprasthita). 

§ It must be borne in mind that the ‘ isolation of the body * is 
not the true ‘ isolation * ; that solitary life involves many spiritual 
dangers, namely, pride, absence of ‘ spiritual friends ’ {kalydna- 
mitra) ; that living in the village is more fit for the charitable 
Bodhisattva than t^he forest, the natural abode of the Pratyeka- 
buddha (A^tasahasrikd, p. 391, 11) 


(aSubhabhdvandf kdyasmttyupCLSthdna), on cemeteries, etc,, 
which belong to the Little Vehicle. But the Great Vehicle 
adds a note which is peculiar to it: ‘What painful efforts 
have been needed from the beginning of time for this body, 
ordained to an inevitable re-death, so mean in comparison 
with the spiritual body of the Bodhisattvas, and doomed to 
tortures in hell t Not the millionth part of these efforts and 
sufferings are necessary to attain Buddhahood. The sufferings 
of those who are subject to desire are immeasurable and 
barren.’ 

The mind is therefore absorbed in contemplation, 
being detached (vivikta]. It is able to penetrate 
the ideas to which it is about to he applied, and 
to be deeply penetrated by them. This is, properly 
speaking, dhydna (‘meditation,’ ‘ecstasy’). The 
Buddhists have constructed a very large number 
of systems of meditation, which all aim at leading 
to the possession of knowledge or wisdom (prajnd). 
None of them is foreign to the rule of the Bodhi- 
sattvas. By ‘perfection of contemplation’ may 
be meant ( 1 ) practice of the dhydnas and the 
samdpattis of ancient Buddhism; (2) study of 
the four truths, and of the two truths (relative 
and absolute) ; this is the theory of Chandrakirti 
in the Madhyamakdvatdra ; (3) meditation on 
impurity in order to destroy the vice of passion, 
on kindness to destroy hatred, on dependent 
origination to destroy error, or, further, on four 
‘subjects of mindful reflexion* {smftyupasfhdna), 
or, in general, on all the doctrines of the prajnd, 
that is to say, which relate to the true nature of 
things.* 

In the Bodhichary avatar a Santideva adopts the 
very original plan of subordinating the virtue 
of meditation to the active virtues of charity, 
humility, and patience. On this subject, usually 
so dry and wearisome to Europeans, he displays 
ail the heat and emotion appropriate to a homily. 
There was, however, no better way of introduction 
into the Vehicle of the Bodhisattvas. Although 
meditation on the nothingness of the ego, etc., 
seems to result, and in the Little Vehicle really 
does result, in apathy and nirvana, by destroying 
the activity of the mind bent on the objects of 
knowledge {jheydvarana)^ Santideva maintains 
that it begins by putting itself at the disjposal 
of the active virtues which destroy passion (kleid- 
varana). The nothin^ess of the ego does not 
warrant us in remaining inactive ; we find in it 
a reason for sacrificing ourselves for our neighbour. 
And soon, by a just compensation, this practice of 
abnegation, destructive of attachment and hatred 
[rdga, dvesa), results, much more surely than 
selfish meditation pursued for its own sake, in 
purging the mind of error (moha) ; that is to say, 
since every idea, as such, is erroneous, abnegation 
‘ purifies ’ the mind by emptying it (moha=^jheyd- 
varana^ hcddha^Sunya). 

^antideva's plan is so ‘ orthodox,’ and at the same time, so 
far as can be judged, so original, that it will be well to give a 
detailed analysis of this part of his book, in which there is 
much to be commended. 

The disciple must practise (1) the pardtmasamatdf the 
equality of self and neighbour; (2) the pardtmapanvartanaf 
the substitution of neighbour for self. Each includes a clear 
insight into the real nature of things, and, if the energy (mrya) 
is strong enough to ensure their perfect practice, they include, 
in addition, all the merits of a Bodhisattva. 

(1) Pardtmasamatd, making no difference between self and 
neighbour, is the essence of the obligations of a future Buddha 
(boakisattvasarhvara), (a) As the body is composed of different 
parts united together so that the hand takes care to protect 
the foot, in the same way, in this manifold world of living 
bem^, joy and sorrow are common to all. What joy means for 
me, it means the same for others. It is the same with suffering. 
I must do for others what I do for myself. I must destroy my 
neighbour’s sorrow, just because it is sorrow like my own. 
I must serve my neighbour, because he is a living being as 
I am. (6) If any one should object, ‘ My neighbour’s sorrow 
is his sorrow, not mine,' the reply is, ‘What you call your 
sorrow is such only by an illusion ; there is no permanent ego 
in you, but a series of intellectual phenomena (which senes 
does not exist in itself, any more than a row of ants), or an 
aggregate of phenomena with no individuai unit. There is 

* See Santideva, Sik^dsamuchchaya, xii-xiv 
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therefore no existing being to whom we can attribute sorrow, of 
whom we can say “ his sorrow,” or who can say “my sorrow,” * 
Why then contend with suffering, if there is no sufferer? 
Because all the schools agree on this point. If it is neces- 
sary to contend with it, contend with it, whatever its nature ; 
if it is not necessary, do not make distinction, and occupy 
yourself exclusively with your own. (c) But why undertake 
the painful duty of a future Buddha? This duty is not painful, 
but if it were, yet, should the suffering of one individual put 
an end to the suffering of several, it is a duty to undertake. 

It is for this reason that the future Buddhas, whose spints are 
fortified m the ‘equivalence of the self and the neighbour, and 
for whom personal joy is nothing but sadness when their 
neighbours are suffering, plunge into the Avichi hell to take the 
place of tiie condemned there. The deliverance of creatures 
causes the river of their thoughts to overflow into an ocean 
of ioy. Their cup of happiness is full. Nirvapa, m com- 
parison with this, is insipid. If, therefore, you do good 
to your neighbour, do not boast about it, or admire your- 
self, or expect a reward ; you are only doing what is quite 

(2) Paratmaparivartana . — It is owing to the_ influence of 
false iudgments, repeated during the course of existences, that 
we attach the illusory notion of self to this product of hetero- 
geneous elements called the body. Why not rather consider 
our neighbour as our ‘ self,' and, as far as the body is concerned, 
regard it as foreign to ourselves? It is re^y very simple. 
The disciple treats his neighbour as people of the world treat 
their ‘self ’ : be treats his ‘ self’ as they are accustomed to treat 
their neighbours, ^antideva develops this argument ^th real 
eloquence and sincere humility. He says : I regard 
myself as a stranger, and I shall find my real self first 
the most humble. Then I shall practise pride, for the sake of 
others, and I shall envy vnthout shortcommg or hesitation. 
How honoured, I shall say, is this self, and I am not ; he is rich, 
>raised, happy; I am poor, despised, unhappy ; it la 
Decause he is great in this world, and I am small, destitute of 
good qualities. But have I reaUy no good quahties? If I have 
not, should not he toil to cure me of my vices ? If he is unable 
to cure me, why does he despise me? Because of his excellent 
virtues? What matters it to me if he is holy only for his own 
sake? Has he compassion only for the unfortunates who are 
about to be overcome by evil destinies? And yet, the 
of his virtues, he claims to excel among the saints. In this 
way the Bodhisattva energetically voices the complamts of the 
sinful and wretched poor whom a monk is only too apt to 
despise : and, while excusing his neighbour, he eagerly seeks 
every occasion to humble himBelf. Thus our only enemy is 
our selfish ‘ego’ ; ‘Renounce, 0 my thought, the foolish hope 
that I have still a special interest in you. I have given you 
to my neighbour, thinking nothing of your sufferings. For if 
I were so foolish as not to give you over to the creatures, there 
is no doubt that you would deliver me to the demons, the 
guardians of heU. How often, indeed, have you not handed 
me over to those wretches, and for what long tortures. 

I remember your long enmity, and I crush you, 0 self, the 
slave of your own interests. If I really love myself, I must not 
love myself. If I wish to preserve myself, I must not preserve 
myself.’* 

8. Knowledg^e, or wisdoTtii sis it is usually called 
by Europeans {prajndpdramitd),^ is the supreme 
virtue. It is the application of the mind to the 
knowledge of the truth, to the knowledge of what 
is (tattva). By a direct effort it destroys false 
views concerning self and nature, and its commete 
possession is identical with nirvana. Only Bud- 
dhas possess it at the state of fruit (phalabhutd ) ; 
Bodhisattvas cultivate its germ [hetuhhutd prajMy 
bvjabhutd). As the prajnd of the Mahayfina is 
strongly contrasted with the prajnd of the Little 
YehiSe, and as, on the other hand, it is differently 
understood by the two great Mahayanist schools, 
it will be more conveniently examined in detail 
in artt. Dependent Origination, Mahayana, 

* The pardtiiniisarnatd and the pcirdtnicipCLTivcirt^Tiaf which 
are practically no more than a translation of the doctrines of 
the praifi&i purify, according to the author referred to, the 
virtue of energy. They also purify generosity, morality, and 
patience. 

t The definitions of the word prajndpdramitd appear con- 
tradictory. The prajndt being in a general way the exact 
knowledge of all things {sarmdMrrm^u yatkdmdvyavasthd’ 
n(ijndn(^f is called pra^napdramitd in so far as it bears on the 
real nature (paramdHhagrahaxiapravrtta), and Sf^dnapdramim 
in so far as it comprehends the world of appearances in its 
relative truth {sa7hVTtigTCLhdPi>a\ (See Bodhisattvaohunn, iii. 
iv.). [The Bodhisattvas acquire first lohottara jfLdim, he, 
prajfld (which assures them of final nirvapa), then laukuka 
mdna, i.e. ifLana (which endows them with all the_pn^nlege_8 of 
a Buddha in order to help fellow-beings); see Sutrdlankc^aj 
xiv. 42.] But our authors do not feel satisfied with this defini- 
tion, and we find, inter alia^ the following commentary : prajna 
is (1) Buddhist vhHosophj (adhydtmavidyd), (2) dialectics (Ajcw- 
Myd), (3) medical art, (4) grammar, (5) technical arts 
karma), (See Bodhisattvabhumit i. xiv.) 
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in Pali literature, see J at aka. 

LiTERATxraB.— The literature has been given fully throughout 
the article. L. DE LA YalL^E PoXJSSIN. 

BODOS.— 1. Name and language.— The generic 
term ‘Bodo’ is now, for convenience, applied to 
all peoples speaking the Tibeto-Burman group of 
languages. Ethnologically, the true Bodo race 
exists, in a more or less pure state, all over Assam 
proper (the Brahmaputra Yalley), in Koch Bihar 
and Northern Bengal, and in the v^ley of the SurmS 
river, now part of Eastern Bengal. It is probable 
that the low semi-Hindnized caste of Chandals or 
Namasildras (now recognized as Hindus) axe in 
fact of Bodo origin ; but this cannot be settled till 
further ethnographical inquiries have been made. 
In the plains the Bodos have become largely Hin- 
dnized, and have intermarried freely with Ahoms 
(q,v,) and other races. But even in the plains, 
and mingled with Hinduized neighbours, there are 
large communities of Bodo people, still speaking 
their Tibeto-Burman language and preserving the 
simple animistic superstitions of their race. Those 
of them who live among the Bengalis of North Bengal 
are by them styled ‘ Mech * or * Mleccha,’ that is, 
‘Welsh' or ‘barbarian.* But the name has long 
lost its contemptuous signification, and is placidly 
accepted by the people themselves as their tribal 
title. Their Mongolian type of feature and dark- 
blue clothes, not less than their language and 
religion, mark them off from their white-clad 
Hindu neighbours. Adjoining them are the Koch, 
now mostly Hinduized, and justly proud that, iu 
the person of H.H. the Maharaja of Koch Bihar, 
they axe ruled over by a dynasty which once 
conquered nearly the wnole oi the ancient king- 
dom of Prfigjyotispur (see Assam). Beyond the 
Koch tribe, eastwards, come the true Bodos or 
‘plains Kacharis* (as the English call them), who 
dwell in the teraiy or submontane tract, under the 
hills of Bhutan, known as the Kachari Dwars or 
passes. It was from these people that B. H. 
Hodgson took the title of Bodo, for they call 
themselves Boro-m-fisa, ‘ sons of Boro,’ * ox * sons 
of the Man,’ ’{It should be noticed that most of 
the aboriginal tribes of the N.E. frontier of India 
have no specific name for themselves. They are 
' Other races are Bengali-men, English- 

. . i-m J. rtAA AAA 


men. v^ujuoj. ^ , — 

men, China-men, etc.) There are about 300,000 
of these people stiH unabsorbed by Hinduism. 
Mixed with the true Bodos on the borders of 
Assam and Bengal are some 30,000 Rabhas, 
speaking a similar language, but holding them- 
selves superior, apparently owing to a somewhat 
larger infusion of Western blood. These are a 
finer and stronger race, and at one time supplied 
recruits to the regiments formerly raised in Assam. 
In the central mountainous mass of Assam, 
between the Nagas on the East and the Khasis on 
the West, are about 16,000 people speaking a form 
of the Bodo language. This branch call them- 
selves Di-ma-sa.t They are now totaBy separated 
from the lowland Bodos ; and Endle, the recognized 
authority, says that their speech now d^ers from 
that of the Boro-ni-fisa as widely as Italian ditters 
from Spanish.’ This branch of the family once 
founded a powerful kingdom, first at Dimapur m 
the Brahmaputra Valley, and, when driven thence 


* The 0 in Boro is short» something: like that in _ 

‘hot,’ or rather hke that in ‘ dog.’ The central r is sometimea 

m^ancient appellation of the hills inhabited by 
in Sanskrit authors is it_i9 probable t^^ 

is the name of the former capital Dima-pur and m 
derived from (Hi)4imba. ‘ Kachar ’ is properly the 
hillv rejrion. The portion of the valley of the Surm now c^ed 
Ka(^ar did not form part of the dominions of the 
till the iVth cent., when it was acquired by him a5 the dowry 
of a Tippera princess whom he marned.—0. J. Lyaiu 
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“by the invading Ahoms (see Assam), at Maihang in ! 
the centre of the Hills, and afterwards at Khaspur 
in what is now the British District of Kachar.* ; 

In the district of Nowgong and the adjoining ; 
hills are some 3000 Hoiais whose name is probably , 
derived from the Bodo word Ha-jo (i.e. ‘earth- 
high,' ‘mountain'), and means ‘hill-folk.' They 
are very similar to their neighbours the Lalangs, 
about 40,000 in number, on the southern slope of the 
Garo hills ; and in the adjacent parts of the plains 
district of Mymensingh are about 8000 Haijongs — 
another name evidently derived from the word 
Ha- jo. Finally, there are two great isolated high- 
land groups of Bodo people in the hills respectively 
called after them — those known to us as the Garos 
and Tipperas. The former now constitute the 
British District known as the Garo Hills, while the 
Tipperas are inhabitants of a semi-independent 
mediatized State ruled over by a Hinduized 
dynasty which intermarries with the royal family 
or the similar State of Manipur, which lies be- 
tween Eastern Bengal and Upper Burma. The 
Garos are 150,000 and the Tipperas about 105,000 
in number. In Upper Assam are a few commu- 
nities, small in numbers, such as the Chutiyas, 
Morans, etc., whose speech, so far as they have 
not adopted Hinduism and Assamese, is of the 
Bodo type, that is, an agglutinative language 
which has learned inflexion from contact with 
the Indo-European Assamese. The verb is still 
modified by agglutinated infixes, but in other re- 
spects the language resembles Western languages 
in having acquired even such linguistic luxuries 
as adverbs, relative clauses, and a (rarely used) 
passive voice. 

2. Origins.— Of all these peoples and their origins 
there is no written record. They totally lack the 
historical instinct so characteristic of their Ahom 
conquerors. Their physical aspect renders it 
likely that they came from beyond the mountains 
to the N.E. of the Assam Valley. The Morans, 
the most easterly branch of the race, and perhaps 
the latest settlers in Assam, have indeed a tradition 
that they came from Maingkaing in the Hukong 
Valley on the upper reaches of the Chindwin river. 

The story goes that there once dwelt there three brothers 
named Moylang, Moran, and Moyran. Moylang, the oldest, 
remained in Upper Burma; Moyran, the youngest, migrated 
into Nepal, and was there lost; whilst Moran, the second 
brother, is said to have crossed the Patkai pass, the route of 
many subsequent invasions, and to have settled on the Tiphuk 
or Diphuk river, where he became the ancestor of the tribe 
which bears hia name. 

Linguistic and ethnographical inquiries may some 
day trace some connexion between the Bodo- 
speaking peoples and one or other of the races in 
tipper Burma, but the link is still missing. It is 
certain, however, that some 2000 years ago or more, 
Bodo peoples must have covered the whole of the 
Assam Valley, the greater part of Northern Bengal, 
and the Surma Valley. The most significant sign 
of their presence in this area is the Bodo ele- 
ment in the names of the rivers, such as Dikho, 
Diphlu, Dipru, Dibong, etc., also traceable in such 
names as the Tista, or Dista, near Darjiling, the 
Tiphuk in Upper Assam, and the Tipai, or Dipai, 
in Kachar. (The word di or dUi in Bodo means 
‘ water ' or ‘ river.') Those of them who settled in 
the rich, soft, malarious plains underwent the 
degeneration which seems to have been the fate of 
all settlers in Eastern India, and were conquered 
by successive invasions from East and West. 
Those who took refuge in the mountains, such as 
the Dimasa, Garos, and Tipperas, became a 
scattered and half-savage race. The Garos alone, 
so far as we know at present, adopted or carried 
with them the practices, common among the 
* The name Kachan now generally given to the Bodos and 
Dimasa by Hindus is derived from this kingdom of Kachar (see 
previous footnote). 


Nagas, of internecine warfare and head-hunting. 
Under British rule, however (within the last forty 
years, that is), they have settled down to agriculture 
and commerce; and, owing to the efforts of 
American Baptist missionaries, a great part of the 
Garo tribe is already converted to Christianity, 

3, Religion. — There is but little that can be said 
of the religious ideas of the Bodos as a whole, 
except that they are of the animistic type. All 
the Ranches of the Bodo family follow a religion 
of fear, and are haunted by many gods or spirits, 
who have to be propitiated by offerings of food, 
etc. Within historical times the Chutiyas of 
Upper Assam were wont to offer human sacrifices 
at their famous copper -roofed temple at Sadiya ; 
but this habit may nave been due to imitation of 
the sacrificial habits of Saktist Hindus. The 
majority of the Bodos of the plains are singularly 
mild and inoffensive people ; and though they are 
much given to making offerings of fowls and goats 
I to various deities, especially, it is significant to 
note, on the occasion of harvest and other festivals, 
these are apparently excuses for feasting and 
merrymaking, occasions on which there is much 
consumption of boiled pork and rice-beer. There 
are indications of a now decaying belief in totems, 
and among the Bodos of Northern Assam there 
are septs, for instance, calling themselves Mosa- 
artii, * sons of the tiger,' who go into mourning for 
a whole day, fasting the while, if a tiger happens 
to be killed in their vicinity. So also there are 
those who belong to the clan of the sacred cactus, 
the Siju (the Euphorbia), and are proud to call 
themselves Siju-arffi. And there are many others. 
There seems to be no belief in a supreme deity or 
creator. Among the Western Bodos, gods are 
freely borrowed from the Hindu pantheon, one of 
the most popular of these being Huvera, the god 
of wealth. The plains Bodos are a simple, agricul- 
tural, and far from avaricious race, and the extent 
to which Kuv6ra figures in their folk-tales and 
legends is certainly curious. 

The matriarchate is unknown, and the father is 
an extremely good-natured and easy-going head of 
a contented and simple family. The tribes are 
mostly endogamous, if the expression can be used 
of people who marry very much as European 
peasants do. There is no child-marriage, and pre- 
nuptial chastity is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. There are signs to show that marriage by 
capture was once the rule ; hut nowadays marriages 
are the result of an elopement, followed by the 
payment of a fine to the girl’s relatives, or of a 
definite arrangement between the parents of the 
young people, which results in a present offered to 
the bride's parents, or else a term of service on the 
bridegroom’s part in his father-in-law’s house. 

Running rivers and water-courses are held in 
high respect and honour ; and the dead are either 
buried or cremated (if their relatives can afford the 
necessary fuel) near streams. A woman is laid on 
seven layers of fuel, and has seven such layers placed 
over her. A man has only five such layers. So, 
when a male child is born, the umbilical cord is 
severed with five cuts with five separate bamboo 
knives. A female child is separated from its 
mother by seven cuts. Not enough is known of 
the superstitions of the people to enable us to offer 
any explanation of these mystical numbers. Like 
other animistic peoples, the Bodos are great be- 
lievers in amulets, divination, and omens ; and 
though they have no professional priests,^ they 
employ wise women, who work themselves into a 
frenzy, and when in that state are able to tell 
; what gods ought to be propitiated in order to 
' ward off or heal pestilence or failure of crops. 

: There is a crude belief in a future life. When a 

body is buried, a reed or bamboo tube is led from 
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the corjjse’s moutli to the outer air, so as to enable 
the spirit to breathe if he will, and the dead man’s 
favourite food is placed for a time near his grave. 
Grown-up people will not touch these ofiferings, 
but children take them without scruple. Spirits, 
as in the case of many tribes in Eastern India, 
cannot cross water without help ; and if a funeral 
party has to cross a river, a string is suspended 
across it to enable the spirit to follow the body or 
return if it desires to do so. 

In short, the Bodos of the plains are a very 
simple and guileless race. They live on a soil 
which yields them rich reward for comparatively 
easy toil, and, as their wants are few, they lead a 
joyous and childish existence. Like other human 
ch'ildren, they are occasionally given to fits of 
sulks, are very clannish, very obstinate, and some- 
what su^icious of more intellectual and ingenious 
races. But they readily make friends with kindly 
and sympathetic Europeans; and, with the sole 
exception of the Garos (now also rapidly coming 


under gentler influences), they have long ago lost 
the martial tendencies the race must once have 
possessed. They have much of the genial joviality 
of the Burmese, and are extremely addicted to 
feasts, junketings, and all manner of merrymaking. 
Their language has now been investigated with 
much thoroughness, but a systematic inquiry into 
their ethnographical position and their beliefs and 
customs still remains to be made. 

Litbratdrs.— B. H. Hodgson, Essay on the Kocch, Bddo, and 
Dkimal Tribes^ Calcutta, 1847, reprinted in Miscellaneous 
Essays relating to Indian Subjects^ London, 1880 ; S. Endle, 
Monograph on the Kachdris (about to be published by the 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam) ; Major Playfair, A 
Monograph on the Garos (about to be published by the Govern- 
ment of Eastern Bengal and Assam) ; W. B. Brown, Outline 
Grammar, etc,, of the Eeori Chutiya Language, Shillong 
(Assam Secretariat Press); E. A. Gait, The Koch Kings of 
Kami'up (Assam Secretariat Press), 1895 ; G. A. Grierson, Lin- 
guistic Survey of India, vo\. lii. pt. li., * Bodo, Naga, and Kachin 
Groups of the Tibeto-Burmese Languages ’ ; J. D. Anderson, A 
Collection of Kachari Folk Tales, etc. (Assam Secretariat Press), 

1895. J. D. Anderson. 
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Introductory (H. Wheeler Robinson), p. 

755. 

Buddhist (J. H. Bateson), p. 758. 

Christian ( J. C. Lambert), p. 760. 

BODY, — I, Primitive ideas. — Primitive ideas 
about the human body have an importance far 
greater than that which belongs to most other 
groups of anthropological data. They do not 
simply illustrate the attitude of the primitive 
thinker to the natural world and its invisible 
powers ; they show us what he thought of himself. 
For the sharp distinction which modern thought, 
at least in its unreflective forms, is accustomed to 
draw between body and mind was quite foreign to 
his way of thinking. He did not think of body 
as the ‘organ’ of mind; his body was himself, 
possessing attributes of various kinds, which we 
nave learnt to analyze into physical and mental 
groups, but which he learnt to class and explain 
&om a different standpoint. All the mental 
states and physical activities of which he was 
conscious were part of himself, that is, the pro- 
ducts of his body ; even the soul, when it emerges 
as a distinct idea, is frequently identified with 
the breath or blood. This ‘physiological psy- 
chology ’ is, of course, a special case of the general 
inability of the primitive thinker to reach abstrac- 
tions, and of a general tendency to find concrete 
support for Ms thinking. But the tendency was 
developed and accentuated by that ignorance of 
anatomy and physiology which prevailed until 
the last few centuries. Not only primitive but 
ancient thought in general had no adequate know- 
ledge of the nervous system and the psychical 
function of the brain; whilst ignorance of the 
function of the heart in the circulation of the 
blood (till 1628) made natural the ascription to it 
of such psychical attributes as its central and 
obviously important place might suggest. ^ In fact, 
there can be few organs of the body which have 
not received at some time, and among some social 
group or other, credit for psychical activities. 

The proof of these statements is cumulative, 
and can be gained only from the study of such 
collections of anthropological material as T\lor’s 
Primitive Culture and Frazer’s Golden Bough 
afford. Reference may be made, however, to the 
following groups of facts, as types of the evidence 
to be expected. 

(1) The custom of eating particular organs of animals, or of 
other men, in order that the special qualities supposed to be 
connected with these organs may pass into the eater. Thus 


Egyptian (G. Foucaet), p. 763. 

Greek and Roman (W. Capelle), p. 768. 
Hebrew (I. Abeahams), p. 772. 

Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 773. 

among certain African tribes : ‘ Whenever an enemy who has 
behaved with conspicuous bravery is killed, his liver, which is 
considered the seat of valour ; his ears, which are supposed to 
be the seat of intelligence ; the skin of his forehead, which is 
regarded as the seat of perseverance ; his testicles, which are 
held to be the seat of strength ; and other members, which are 
viewed as the seat of other virtues, are cut from his body and 
baked to cinders. The ashes are carefully kept in the horn of 
a bull, and, during the ceremonies observed at circumcision, 
are mixed with other ingredients into a kind of paste, which is 
administered by the tribal priest to the youths ’ (Frazer, 
ii. 367, where a large number of similar cases is given). 

(2) The nature of certain ordeals and penalties, chosen in 
relation to the supposed hidden psychical qualities of certain 
parts of the body. The history of witchcraft abounds in 
examples, but the field is much wider. Thus, Lady Anne 
Blunt reports concerning an Arab dispute as to the parentage 
of a child : * The matter, as all such matters are in the desert, 
was referred to arbitration, and the mother’s assertion was put 
to the test by a live coal being placed upon her tongue' 
{A Pilgrimage to JKejd, i, 10). A probable Biblical example 
is found in the j^ealousy ordeal of Nu 6, on which see Gray’s 
‘Numbers* (in iCC), p. 48, for a note contributed by the 
present writer. As an example of the same principle applied 
to punishment, we may take Law 218 from the Code of 
IJammurabi : ‘ If the doctor has treated a gentleman for a 
severe wound with a lancet of bronze and has caused the 
gentleman to die, or has opened an abscess of the eye for a 
gentleman with the bronze lancet and has caused the loss of 
the gentleman’s eye, one shall cut off his hands’ (Johns* tr. 
p. 46). This is clearly not a case of lex talionis, or the doctor's 
eye would have been extracted ; penalty is exacted from the 
hands whose inherent vice led them astray. 

(3) The physical qualifications for special offices and activities, 
especially when these consist in mutilations. Thus, amongst 
certain tribes of Central Australia, the essential mark of the 
medicine-man is a perforation in his tongue, mysteriously 
caused in the ceremony of his initiation. If the hole closes up 
during his year of probation, he loses his professional status 
(Spencer-Gillens pp. 623, 625). Since such perforation can 
serve no practical end, we must assume that the object is to 
set free, m some way deemed efiScacious by primitive thought, 
the member which the medicine-man will need most for pro- 
fessional incantations. This is probably one out of many cases 
of mutilation which are to be explained as the partial dedication 
of certain organs to those invisible powers capable of resenting 
their use. Thus, circumcision admits of no explanation, valid 
for primitive thought, which does not apply to the closely 
related rite of sub-incision, both being connected with the 
period of puberty (ib, p. 261 f.) ; but both receive adequate 
explanation, /or primitive thought, as a propitiatory preparation 
for the safe use of the organ. A parallel mutilation to that of 
the medicine-man is recorded by Howitt (p. 747) : ‘ A mother 
amputates the little finger of the right hand of one of her 
female children as soon as it is born, in token of its appoint- 
ment to the office of fisherwoman to the family.* 

(4) Beliefs of superstition and manic about particular organs. 
One of the best known cases is ^at of the evil eye. How 
physical the influence was conceived to be is shown by the 
superstition reported as fact by Aristotle : ‘When women look 
into a very clear mirror after their menstrual flow, the mirrors 
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surface becomes covered with a bloody cloud ; and if the mirror 
is new the stain is hard to remove, but if it is old, the removal 
is easier ’ (On Dreams, p. 237 of Hammond’s tr.). It is signifi- 
cant, also, for the present argument, that early medicine 
discusses the treatment of the separate parts of the body as 
though they were so many isolated units ; see, for example, 
the Anglo-Saxon ‘ Leech-Book of Bald,’ of which a summary is 
given by Payne (English Medicine in the Anglo-Saoion Times, 
p, 40). This corresponded to the popular idea of disease. 
Euting writes of present-day Bedawdn : * Every disease is 
located in a particular part of the body, and for every part of 
the body there is a special medicine, which the doctor requires 
only to take out of his chest and dispense. A special diagnosis 
of the disease, or the personal production of the patient, is 
not considered necessary’ (Tagbuch einer Raise in Inner- 
Arabian), In this connexion should be named the well-known 
Babylonian belief in demonic influences, which is in accordance 
with the localization of psychical function in various physical 
organs (ct also the theory of mutilations as outlined above). 

* Almost every part of the body is threatened by an evil demon ; 
the ashakku brings fever to the head, the namtar threatens 
the life with pestilence, the utukku affects the neck, the alu 
the breast, the ekimmu the hips, the gallu the hand, the 
rabissu the skin’ (Jeremias, Ilolle und Paradies bei den Baby- 
Vmiem, p. 18). 

Such illustrations, which might be multiplied to 
almost any extent, suificiently prove the identity, 
for the primitive thinker, of the sciences we 
clearly distinguish as physiology and psychology. 
This confusion is of fundamental importance for 
the study of primitive and ancient ideas of per- 
sonality, and is frequently neglected by those who 
undertake to interpret ancient thought, particularly 
by interpreters of the Old Testament. Its further 
examination belongs to the subject of ancient 
psychology. Here, we are concerned with the 
evolution of a distinct science of the body, and with 
its present problems for psychology and religion. 

2. Evolution of physiology. — It is plain that a 
sound knowledge of anatomy was necessary before 
an accurate physiology could be reached \ yet of 
this Sir William Turner remarks: ‘Amidst the 
general obscurity in which the early history of 
anatomy is involved, only two leading facts may 
be admitted with certainty. The Srst is that 
previous to the time of Aristotle there was no 
accurate knowledge of anatomy ; and the second, 
that all that was known was derived from the 
dissection of the lower animals only’ (EBr^y s.v, 
‘Anatomy’). The most notable name before 
Aristotle is that of Hippocrates (b.C. 460-377), 
who does not distinguish vein from artery, and 
nerve from sinew ; ‘ he represents the brain as a 
gland, from which exudes a viscid fluid ; that the 
heart is muscular and of pyramidal shape, and 
has two ventricles separated by a partition, the 
fountains of life — and two auricles, receptacles of 
air ; that the lungs consist of five ash-coloured 
lobes, the substance of which is cellular and 
spongy, naturally dry, but refreshed by the air; 
and that the kidneys are glands, but possess an 
attractive faculty, by virtue of which the moisture 
of the drink is separated, and descends into the 
bladder. He distinguishes the bowels into colon 
and rectum’ (^.c.). Aristotle (b. B.C. 384) has 
confused notions of the nerves, and, though he 
connects the blood-vessels with the heart, he has 
no idea of the circulation of the blood. He 
regards the brain as the organ of cooling [On Sleep, 
ch, iii. ). ‘ The heart is at once the physiological 
and psychical centre of man. . . . To Aristotle the 
brain is merely a regulator for the temperature of 
the heart ; the brain is bloodless and cool, and the 
blood and warm vapours from the heart rising to 
this are lowered in temperature’ {Psychology, 
Hammond’s tr., p. xxiv; for the reasons which 
led Aristotle astray, see Ogle, On the Parts of 
Animals, p. 168 n.). Galen (b. A.D. 130) is the 
first certain user of vivisection, and his writings 
are ‘the common depository of the anatomical 
knowledge^ of the day ’ (an account of his physi- 
ology is given by Foster, Eistory of Physiology, 
p, 12 fr). No work of great importance in physi- 


ology was done between Galen’s time and the 
I6th cent., when the Fahrica Humani Corporis of 
Vesalius was ‘the beginning not only of modern 
anatomy, but of modern physiology’ (Foster, op. 
cit. p. 10, who traces the development of physiology 
through the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries). In 
the 19th cent, that knowledge of the nervous 
system was elaborated from which the problems 
of the modern psychologist take their rise. 

3. Body and Mind.— The problem of the relation 
of body to mind is of fundamental importance to 
a large group of sciences. ‘Since the dawn of 
modern philosophy in the Meditations of Descartes, 
the question of the relation of body and mind 
has been continuously under discussion’ (Ward, 
Naturalism and Agnosticism, ii. 4), The chief 
difterence between ourselves and the primitive 
thinker is that we have narrowed the problem to 
the relation between the nervous system (more 
especially the cerebral cortex) and consciousness. 
The full discussion of this problem, however, be- 
longs more properly to the articles on Brain and 
Mind, Mind, and Fsychology. 

A summary review of the positions taken by 
some typical thinkers will serve to introduce the 
modern aspect of the problem. Descartes (1596- 
1650), starting from the existence of the self as 
the thinking thing, and arguing to the existence 
of body (in general) as the extended thing, main- 
tained, though in marked contradiction to the 
general principles of his system and to his treat- 
ment of animal consciousness, the interaction of 
mind and body in man. He assigned their point 
of contact to tne pineal gland — a small body about 
the size of a cherry-stone, which lies between the 
upper quadrigeminal bodies of the brain, and is 
connected with the optic thalami — since some such 
single organ seemed necessary in order to combine 
impressions from the double sense-organs (Les 
Passions de Vdme, art. xxxi, f . ). Here, as the 
chief seat of the soul, he supposed mind to influence 
body, and body mind. Geulincx (1625-1669)— cf. 
Malebranche (1638-1715) — abandoned the theory 
of interaction for that of ‘occasionalism,* which 
asserts that God causes the changes in the body 
corresponding with those in the mind, and vice 
versa. Leibniz (1646-1716) introduced the con- 
ception of ‘pre-established harmony,’ which rejects 
both interaction and occasionalism in favour of a 
Divinely created correspondence of mind and body, 
like that of two clocks keeping perfect time. 
Spinoza (1632-1677) made the problem more dis- 
tinctly metaphysical by his treatment of thought 
and extension as simply different attributes of the 
one substance, God. This metaphysical monism 
asserts that ‘ mind and body are one and the same 
thing, conceived at one time under the attribute 
of thought, and at another under that of extension * 
(Ethica, pt. iii. prop. ii. SchoL). Hume (1711- 
1776) emphasized the mystery of the union of 
mind and body {Inquiry^ concerning the Human 
Understanding, vii. pt. i.), and argued against 
the alleged causality of mind in relation to body. 
Huxley (1825-1895) extended the hypothesis of 
Descartes as to animals into the realm of human 
consciousness. Whilst holding that ‘ all states of 
consciousness in ns as in them are immediately 
caused by molecular changes of the brain-sub- 
stance,’ he considered that ‘ in men, as in brutes, 
there is no proof that any state of consciousness 
is the cause of change in the motion of the matter 
of the organism ’ ; the consequence is that ‘ oui 
mental conditions are simply the symbols in 
consciousness of the changes which take place 
automatically in the organism’ {Collected Essays, 
i. 244). 

Huxley’s theory forms one of the various modem 
solutions of the problem ; but a theory which reduces 
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conscious experience (including activity) to a series 
of epiplienomena or ‘ by-products * is not adequate 
to explain that experience ; whilst the denial of 
mental causality is founded on the unproved 
assumption that the universe is mechanical. This 
is shown most ably by Ward (Naturalism and 
Agnosticism^ Lects. xi. xii.), who in the same 
context discusses Clifford’s ‘mind-stuff’ theory, 
and the Neo-Spinozism of the ‘double-aspect’ 
theory. The chief modern lines of explanation of 
the relation of mind and body are those of mter- 
actionism, automatism, and parallelism : ‘ inter- 
actionism, asserting that the causal influence runs 
in both directions — in sensation from the body to 
the mind, in volition from the mind to the body ; 
automatism, maintaining that it runs in one 
direction only— always from the body to the mind ; 
and parallelism, denying all causal influence and 
holding the relation to be of a different nature.’* 

It should be noted that psycho-physical parallelism 
is frequently a purely descriptive term, to denote 
the correlation of the phenomena of consciousness 
with physiological (nervous and cerebral) processes, 
together with the real distinction between the two 
series. In this sense, it is doubtless true to say j 
that ‘ this is the most generally accepted view of 
the relation between mind and body at the present 
day’ (Baldwin, ii. 258). The much larger meta- 
physical problem of the relation of mind and 
matter cannot be discussed on the narrow stage 
of the present article (see artt. on Mind and 
Philosophy). However completely we might 
show the dependence of consciousness on the 
mechanism of the cerebral cortex and the nervous 
system generally, there would remain the apparent 
fact that psychical and physical processes are 
disparate. We must not hastily assume that the 
laws of the one can be applied without question 
to the other. The principle of the conservation of 
energy, however important as a working formula 
in the physical sciences, has mathematical validity 
but not philosophical application. On the other 
hand, we are not at liberty to interpret the 
causality of mind as though it were the inter- 
ference of a new quasi-'phy&iQdl force with the 
working of that particular part of the physical 
system which forms the human body. The problem 
is in miniature, therefore that of the relation of 
God to the universe, where we have also to 
reconcile the existence of natural law with real 
causality ; its further consideration belongs to this 
larger arena. See, further, art. Body and Mind. 

4 . Problems for religion.— There remains to be 
noticed, however brieffy, the group of problems, 
arising in connexion with the human body, for the 
student of religion, which receive fuller discussion 
in special articles. ( 1 ) The controversy as to man’s 
place in nature (see art. Anthropology) is now 
chiefly of historical interest, so far, at least, as 
the relation of man’s body to the animal world is 
concerned. The modem theologian is usually 
ready to accept the clear verdict of the scientist 
that, ‘ judged by his structure, Man is undoubtedly 
a vertebrate animal of the class Mammalia ’ 
(Duckworth, Morphology and Anthropology ^ p. 12). 
In exact zoological classification he forms the 
Family Hominidse in the Sub-Order Anthropoidea 
in the Order Primates in the Section Eutheria of 
the Sub-Class Theria of the Class Mammalia. In 
point of structure, that is, his nearest relatives 
are the Gibbons, Orang-utans, Chimpanzees, and 
Gorillas. This does not mean that these animals 
actually belong to man’s ancestry. ‘ It is practi- 
cally certain that the modern Simiid^ did not 

* Strong, Why the Mind has a Body^ p. 2 (an elaborate dis- 
cussion of the problem from the standpoint of ‘panpsychism’). 
In regard to the view that thought is a function of the brain, 
Bee below, 4 ( 2 ). 


themselves figure in the ancestry^ of Man, and that 
they are themselves specialized in a high degree, 
more specialized in many ways than the Hominidse 
and more specialized than their own ancestors’ 
(Duckworth, op. cit. p. 643). On Man, ‘ specializa- 
tion of the cerebrum has conferred an altogether ex- 
ceptional development of self-consciousness (op. cit. 
p. 545 ) . . . the future modification of the cerebrum 
will be largely dependent on its blood-supply, which 
in turn is related to the quality of the cardiac 
muscle and various physiological factors ... on 
what may, in the widest sense, be termed hygienic 
conditions’ (op. cit. p. 546). If we grant, however, 
this physical relationship of man with the lower 
animals, it seems hardly possible to deny the 
psychological. The close correlation of the extent 
to which brain and nerve are elaborated in them 
with the observed degree of their intelligence is 
found to continue upwards to man himself ; if the 
series is more or less continuous on the anatomical 
and physiological side, it is natural to expect that 
the corresponding psychical series knows no hard 
and fast line. This expectation is confirmed by 
the study of comparative psychology : ‘ Through- 
out the range of the sense-experience, common to 
men and animals, their emotional states are of 
like nature with ours. ... It is the framing of 
ideals, not merely as products of conceptual 
thought, but also as objects of appetence and 
desire ever beckoning him onwards and upwards 
towards their realization, that is distinctive of 
man as man ’ (Lloyd Morgan, Introd. to Compar, 
Psychology, pp. 365, 379). The practical bearing 
of this may be seen from the standpoint of biology. 
The balance of power between the activity of any 
organism and its control by the environment is 
continually altering in favour of the former, 
‘Increasingly we find the organism — be it bird or 
mammal or man — much more master of its fate, 
able to select its own environment in some 
measure, able to modify its surroundings as well 
as be modified by them ’ ( J. A. Thomson, Heredity, 
p. 517). In the case of man, this fact has been 
strikingly expressed by a leading biologist, who 
calls him ‘ nature’s insurgent son ’ (Bay Lankester, 
The Kingdom of Man, ch. i.). ‘If we may for the 
purpose of analysis, as it were, extract man from 
the rest of Nature of which he is truly a product 
and part, then we may say that Man is Nature’s 
rebel ’ (op, cit. p. 26). Such a conception of man, 
given, it should be noticed, from the purely 
scientific point of view, is an implicit recognition 
of the right of the psychologist and of the 
theologian to consider man apart from nature, 
and to claim for him that unique place in the 
universe which the higher religions, and especially 
Christianity, demand. We need hardly hesitate, 
then, to agree with what Huxley wrote in 1863 : 

‘I have endeavoured to show that no absolute structural 
line of demarcation, wider than that between the animals which 
immediately succeed us in the scale, can be drawn between 
the animal world and ourselves ; and I may add the expression 
of my belief that the attempt to draw a psychical distinction is 
equally futile, and that even the highest faculties of feeling and 
of intellect begin to germinate in lower forms of life ’ (Man's 
Place in Nature, ed. of 1894, p. 162), 

(2) The relation of the body to the conception of 
personality obviously requires some re-statement 
in the light of the general acceptance of an 
evolutionary view of man. Hebrew thought in 
its earlier form was unable to conceive any con- 
tinuance of personality apart from the body ; even 
in the theology of the later Judaism the same idea 
survives in the characteristic insistence on the 
resurrection of the body as essential to life beyond 
death. Over against this stands the Platonic 
emphasis on the immortality of the soul, which 
assigns to the body a q^uite subordinate part. 
The attitude of St. Paul differs from both : while 
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he conceives a foody to be necessary to personality, 
he awaits deliverance from this present body m 
which sin and death reign, and the development 
of a spiritual or ‘pneumatic’ body, more suited 
to regenerated human personality (1 Co 15^, 

2 Co In the early Christian Church, we 

gain light on the relation of ‘soul’ and body 
from the variDus doctrines as to the origin of the 
soul (see art* SotTL), viz. pre-existence (Origen), 
traducianism (Tertullian), which taught that the 
soul was begotten with the body, and creationism, 
which may be regarded as the final normal doctrine, 
holding that each soul was created by God at birth 
without any mediation. The second of these, viz. 
traducianism, has clearly the most contact with the 
conceptions of modem biology (though its naive 
distinction of soul and foody is no longer possible). 
The subsequent nature of the individual man, 
physical and psychical, is now known to be con- 
ditioned by the chromosomes contributed by 
spermatozoon and ovum respectively in the process 
of fertilization. When we ask what this con- 
ditioning may imply, this genetic problem, like 
the purmy psychological one noted above, brings 
us face to face with ultimate questions. It is 
useless to ask what the fertilized ovum may 
‘ contain ’ ; all we can say is that from this source, 
or through this channel, flows the whole life of 
man (see art. Life), The subsequent emergence 
of self-consciousness in the infant, with all that 
this implies, lifts the whole problem into a realm 
beyond the physical. This is the consideration I 
with which we ought to approach the problem as 
it meets us in the outgoing of man’s life. That his 
ersonality depends on the body for its present 
evelopment and expression cannot carry with it 
any prejudice against the continuance of person- 
ality when the body has been resolved into its 
chemical elements — imless we have silently begged 
the whole question of the relation of mind and 
body. As James has urged so forcibly {Human 
Immortality f p, 24 f.), even though we say ‘thought 
is a function of the brain,’ it still remains open to 
us to maintain that the function is not productive, 
hut permissive or transmissive; in other words, 
that consciousness finds an organ for its expression 
in the brain, and is limited rather than produced 
by its present physical conditions. In this con- 
nexion, it is attractive to follow St. Paul’s line of 
thought, and to think of some other ‘ spiritual ’ 
body, which may express more adequately man’s 
personality in that life beyond death, which the 
highest spiritual life here itself demands (see art. 
Immortality). 

(3) The conception of the human body in ethical 
thought and its treatment in practical morals 
have given rise to a third important group of 
problems. It is easy for a dualistic conception of 
man’s nature to carry the philosophic opposition 
of spirit and matter, soul and body, into the ethical 
sphere ; so^ we may trace the transition from the 
Platonic view of the body as the prison-house of 
the soul* to Philo’s conception of all matter as 
evil (cf. Pfleiderer, Philosophy of Religion^ iv. 5), 
and to the well-known dualism of the Gnostics and 
the Manichaeans. Such a view is brought home to 
the practical consciousness of men by the fact that 
the most intense moral conflicts, especially at the 
threshold of manhood, are often those between the 
natural passions of the body and the higher claims 
of reason and conscience. An evolutionary view 
of man would explain this conflict as part of the 
process of man’s upward development from a 
purely animal life ; but a dualistic philosophy also 
provides an explanation. As a practical con- 
sequence we have the principle of asceticism (g.v.), 

* In practice, Plato insists on the proper cultivation of the 
body * for the sake of the soul ’ {Rfp, bk. ni. 410). 


prominent in Oriental religions generally, especially 
in Buddhism, though not belonging to Judaism, 
except in the peculiar and late developments of 
the Essenes and the Therapeutse. In certain forms 
of Greek philosophy, notably Pythagoreanism, and 
the later Neo- Platonism, asceticism was made the 
condition of deeper philosophic and religious 
meditation. In Christianity, its special develop- 
ments are connected with Monasticism (j^.v.). For 
the general doctrinal view of the body in relation 
to evil, see Body (Christian), 3 (a), and SiN. In 
contrast with these applications of dualism, it may 
be urged that the scientific view of the body is 
also the truest from a religious standpoint : ‘ Onr 
body is an integral part of our human personality ’ 
(Illingworth, Christian Character, p. 146). 

LiTERATURB.““AiVZffi20P0£0(?F: 866 list Under article of that 
name, which should itself be consulted in regard to man’s place 
in nature. PHYSIOLOGY (early history oQ: Turner, art. 
‘Anatomy,’ in Foster, Bistory of Physiology (Cam- 

bridge, 1901). PSYCHOLOGY: the relation of mind and body 
IS discussed in most of the general literature of the subject 
(see list under art. PsYCHOiiOOY), but the following in particular 
may be named: Bain, Mind and Body (1873, London), 
Huacley, Animal Automatism (1874, in Collected Essays, 
Eversley series, 1904, London); Le Conte, Evolution and its 
Relation to Religious Thought % ch. iv. (1891, London) ; James, 
Principles of Psychology, chs. v. and vi. vol. i. (1891, London) ; 
Miinsterberg, Grundzuge der Psychologic (1900, Leipzig); 
Royce, The World and the Individual, vol. ii. Lect. v. (1901, 
New York and Londoi^ ; Baldwin, art. ‘ Mind and Body,’ in 
Diet, of Philos, and RsyckoL voL ii. (1902, New York and 
London); Villa, Contemporary Psychology, ch. iii. (Eng. tr. 
by Manacorda, 1903, London) ; Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism^, vol. ii. (1903, London); Strong, Why the Mind 
has a Body (1903, New York and London) ; Stout, Manual of 
Psychology 2, Introd. ch. iii. (1901, London) ; Calkins, The Per- 
sistent Problems of Philosophy (1907, New York and London). 

H. Wheeler Robinson. 

BODY (Buddhist). The Buddhist attitude 
towards the body has been summed up as follows : 

(1) the body, whether of men or of higher beings, 
can never be the abode of anything but evil; 

(2) final deliverance from all bodily life, present 
and to come, is the greatest of all blessings, the 
highest of all boons, and the loftiest of all aims.^ 

The body is regarded as an * impure thing and 
foul.’ It is likened to a wound, a sore. It has to 
be borne about, but, because of its character, there 
must be no clinging to it. It is thus borne about 
‘ for the sake of righteousness.’ “ The body is the 
‘ old worn-out skin of a snake.’ ® It is a ‘ dressed-up 
lump, covered with wounds . . , wasted . . . full 
of sickness ... a heap of corruption.’^ All evil 
passions proceed from the body.® There is no pain 
like the body ; hunger is the worst of diseases, 
the body the greatest of pains.® The weakness 
of the body is sometimes emphasized — it is fragile, 
like ajar; m death it will ‘lie on the earth, despised, 
without understanding, like a useless log.’^ 

It is ‘ disgust ’ [nibbidd] for the body that is the 
motive for pahbajja — that is, the ‘ going forth ’ 
from house ufe into religious life — and also for the 
layman to sit loose to the things of the world. 
Gautama was led to ‘go forth’ for this reason.® 
He used to consider with himself the facts of 
age, disease, etc., until he determined to escape 
them. A later amplification of the same idea is 
the stoiy of Gautama’s driving through the town, 
and seeing an old man, a sick man, and a corpse. 
According to Buddhist teaching, the object most 
calculated to produce this ‘ disgust ’ is the human 
body itself, living as well as dead. The Vijaya 
Sutta is ‘ a reflection on the worthlessness of the 
human body ’ ; a follower of Buddha sees the body 
only as it really is, and consequently goes to 

1 Monier Williams, Buddhism, 1889. 

2 Questions of King Milinda, bk, iii. ch. 6, 5 1 (SBB xxxv.l 

^ Sutta Nipdta, 11 {SBEx.). 

4 Dkammapada, ch. xi. p. 147 f. {SBE x.). 

5 Sutta Nipdta, 269. 

8 Dkammapada, ch. xv, p. 202 f. 

7 ch. iii. p, 40 f 

8 Oopleston, Buddhism, 1892, p, 133 et passim. 
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nirvilna.^ The noble Yasa left his house because 
he saw the female musicians asleep — * one would 
think it was a cemetery one had fallen into.’® 
Mental exercise of this description^ is freauently 
given as a specimen of right meditation. The idea 
of a ‘ corpse eaten up by worms,’ etc., is to be kept 
before the mind when a good point of meditation 
occurs.® Yet bodily deformity, physical infirmity, 
or a maimed limb disqualified for pahhajja ordina- 
tion.*® 

The idea of ‘ disgust’ with the body is set forth 
in Gautama’s ‘ burning ’ fire-sermon, delivered on a 
hill, Gayasisa, near Gaya : 

* Everything, 0 monks, is burning. The eye is burning ; visible 
things are burning. The sensation produced by contact with 
visible things is burning— burning with the fire of lust (desire), 
enmity, and delusion, with birth, decay, death, grief, lamenta- 
tion, pain, dejection, and despair. The ear is burning, sounds 
are burning ; the nose is burning, odours are burning ; the 
tongue is burning, tastes are burning ; the bodj^ is burning, 
objects of sense are burning. The mind is burning, thoughts 
are burning. All are burning with the fire of passions and lusts. 
Observing this, O monks, a wise and noble disciple becomes 
weary of (or disgusted with) the eye, weary of visible things, 
weary of the ear, weary of sounds, weary of odours, weary of 
tastes, weary of the body, weary of the mind. Becoming weary, 
he frees himself from passions and lusts. When free he realizes 
that his object is accomplished, that he has lived a life of re- 
straint and chastity, that re-hirth is ended.’ 

One of the difficulties in the way of right think- 
ing, without which nirvana cannot be attained, is 
lack of training in the * management of the body,’ 
which, with lust, ill-will, delusion, wrong-doing, 
and lack of training in conduct, or thought, or 
wisdom, causes the thinking powers to be brought 
into play with difficulty, or to act slowly.® It is 
the ‘eye of flesh’ which prevents perfect insight, 
and only by its removal can the desired end be 
obtained.'^ 

The body is the sphere of suffering : 

‘ Now, this, 0 Bhikkus, is the noble truth concerning suffering: 
birth is attended with pain, decay is painful, disease is painful, 
death is painful. Union with the unpleasant is painful, painful 
is separation from the pleasant, and any craving that is un- 
satisfied, that, too, is painful.’ ^ ^ , 

It is also the body which is the origin of suffering. 
The ‘ noble truth ’ on this subject has been summed 
up by Professor Rhys Davids as ‘ the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of life, and the love of the present 
world.’® 

According to the teaching of Buddha, suffering, ! 
subjectively, is desire, in all its varied forms. But 
desire originates from the body. 

‘ Buddha said : “ Passion and hatred have their ori^n from 
this (body) ; disgust, delight, and horror arise from this body ; 
arising from this body, doubts vex the mind as boys vex a crow.” 9 
“ For him whose greediness for name and form is wholly gone, O 
Br^hmana, for him there are no passions by which he might fall 
into the power of death.” ' , 

Objectively, suffering lies in embodiment, or matter, 
and consequently the human body is looked upon as 
a contemptible thing.^^ 

Complete release from suffering is possible only 
by emancipation from body and matter. There- 
fore the ‘ elements of existence ’ (upadhi) must be 
destroyed, 

‘ Knowing the step (of the four truths), understantog the 
Dhamma, seeing clearly the abandonment of the passions, de- 
stroying all the elements of existence (upadhi)^ such an one will 
wander rightly in the world.’ 12 ‘The elements of existence 
(upadhi) are overcome by thee (Buddha).' * He who, being 


these words of the great Isi ; well expounded, 0 Gautama, is (by 
thee) freedom from upadhi" ’ 1 ® 

Emancipation from bodily form is therefore the 


1 Suita NipAtay ii. ; Vijaya Suttat p. 82 (SBE x.), 

2 Mahdvaaaat i. 7. 2 (SBE xiii. 103). 

8 Ib. I 21. 


8 Aiigut, iv. 14 et passim, 
■ "ahd ' ” 


4 Mahdvaggay i. 71 (SBE xiii. 224 f.). 

8 Questions of King Milindat iv. 1. 20. 

7 lb. IV. 1, 48. 

^Dhamma- Kakka-ppavattana-Suttaj § 6 (SBE, vol. xi. p. 148). 
^ Suita Nipdta, p. 270. ^9 1}), p. 1099. 

n Vijaya Sutta, p. 82, Sutta Nipdta^ p. 878. 

18 lb. p. 646. 2b, p. 1060. 

16 Ih, p. 1066. 


summum bomim of Buddhism, the ultimate goal ol 
all aim and efibrt. 

‘ Seeing others aflSicted by the body, 0 Pifigiya,’ so said Bha- 
gavat, ‘ (seeing) heedless people suSer m their bodies, therefore, 

O Pingiya, shalt thou be heedful and leave the body behind, 
that thou mayest never come to exist again.* 1 ‘ Seeing men 
seized with desire, 0 Piiigiya,’ so said Bhagavat, * tormented and 
overcome by decay, therefore thou, 0 Piiigiya, shalt be heedful 
and leave desire behind, that thou mayest never oome to exist 
again.* 2 ‘As a flame blown about by violence of the wind, O 
Upasiva,* so said Bhagavat, ‘ goes out, cannot be reckoned (as 
existing), even so a Muni, delivered from name and body, disap- 
pears, and cannot be reckoned as existing.' 8 ‘ For him who has 
disappeared there is no form, O Upasiva,’ so said Bhagavat, ‘ that 
by which they say he is, exists for him no longer ; when all things 
(dhamma) have been cut off, all (kinds of) dispute are also cut 
off.* 4 ‘ By the noble the cessation of the existing body is re- 
garded as pleasure.'® ‘Throug-h countless births have I 
wandered,* said Gautama, ‘seeking but not discovering the 
maker of this my mortal dwelling-house, and still, again and 
again, have birth and life and pain returned. But now, at length, 
art thou discovered, thou builder of this house (of flesh). No 
longer shalt thou rear a house for me. Rafters and beams are 
shattered, and, with destruction of desire (fanAd= thirst), de- 
liverance from repeated life is gained at last.* 8 

Though the constant endeavour and ultimate 
hope of the Buddhist is to escape from corporeal 
existence, Gautama clearly teaches that the body 
is to be cared for. Desire for the pleasures, and 
the formation of good habits, which minister to the 
real self, are inculcated ; and pursuit and conduct 
which contribute to this end are to he cultivated. 

(1) Suicide is forbidden;'^ food is to be used in 
moderation ; ® the use of intoxicating liquors is 
prohibited;® no wrong has to he done with the 
body ; health is the greatest of gifts ; food is 
to be enjoyed;^® the eating of flesh is no defile- 
ment;^® every bodily act has to be carefully 
watched over, words measured, manner gentle, 
thought collected, rejoicing in heart. 

(2) Stress is continually laid upon self-control; 
the ‘forest of lust’ has to be cut down bodily 
anger and sins of the body have to be forsaken ; 
sensual pleasures must not he clung to ; they 
who ‘ suffer loss ’ are they who are fond of society, 
the lazy ; sloth is ‘ the taint of the body’ ; ear- 
nestness is the path of immortality;®® sms of the 
body will work out their bitter fruit even in this 
life.®^ 

(3) No living thing is to be killed; weapons and 

sticks must be laid down ; no hurt is to be done to 
another;®® neither the feeble nor any other being 
is to he despised ; there must not even he the 
wish to harm another ; ^ the great law of love 
must influence the Buddhist in every relationship 
of life.®® Even pabhajja is prohibited unless the 
permission of father and mother is obtained, for 
‘the love for a son cuts into the skin ; having cut into the 
skin, it cuts into the hide ; having cut into the hide, it cuts into 
the flesh ; having cut into the flesh, it cuts into the ligaments ; 
having cut into the ligaments, it cuts into the bones ; having 
cut into the bones, it reaches the marrow, and abides in the 
marrow. '28 ^ 

In the Sutta Nipdta, the Amagandha Sutta 
contains an account of what defiles a man. It 
bears comparison with Mt 15^^*^'^“®®. It is not the 
eating of fiiesh which defiles, but destroying living 
beings, stealing, falsehood, worthless reading, adul- 
tery, unrestrained enjoyment of sensual pleasures, 
mercilessness, illiberality, intimacy with the un- 

1 Sutta Nipdta, p, 1120. 2 JJ. p. ii22. 

4 lb. p, 1075. 6 7b. p. 761. 

6 Dhammapada^ Qla, xi. p. 163 f. 

7 Questions of King Milinda, iv. 4. 13. 

8 Dhammapada, i. 8. 

9 lb. xviii. 247 ; Sutta Mpdta, pp. 244, 263.^ 

10 Ehammapada, XX. 2BI. 

12 Sutta Nipdta, pp. 238-261. 

14 Questions of King MiUnda, iv, 1. 2. 

16 Dhammapada, xx. 283. 

17 Sutta Nipdta, p. 176. 

19 Dhammapada, xviii. 241. 

20 lb. ii. 21. 

21 Questions of King Milinda, ii. 1. 1. 

22 Sutta Nipdta, p. 393 ; Questions of King MiUnda, iv. 3. 36. 

28 Sutta Nipdta, 146-7. . ^ Ib. p. 147, 

26 QiLestions of King Milinda, iv. 4. 16. 

26 Mahdoagga, i. 64-6 (SBE xiii. 210). 


8 Ib. p. 1078. 


11 Ib. XV, 204. 

18 lb. p, 241. 

16 Ih. 231. 

18 Ib. pp. 90-114. 
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|ust, etc. If this long category of sins against the 
oody, and against others, characterizes the life, 
'neither the flesh of fish, nor fasting, nor nakedness, nor 
tonsure, nor matted hair, nor dirt, nor rough skins, nor the 
worshipping of fire, nor the many penances in the world, nor 
hymns, nor oblations, nor sacrifice, nor observance of seasons, 
purify a mortal who has not overcome desire.’ * 

Literaturb. — S ee the references in the footnotes. 

J. H. Bateson. 

BODY (Christian). — i. The New Testament 
generally. —The New Testament ideas on the snb- 
lect of the body are rooted firmly in the soil of Old 
Testament teaching (see On 2^, Ps 63S Ezk 44’^- ^ 
Mic 6'^). From the minds of the writers any- 
thing like a dualistic antithesis, such as we find m 
Greek philosophy, between body and soul, matter 
and spirit, is far removed. As in the older Scrip- 
tures, the unity of the human personality is the 
fundamental feature in the conception of man. At 
the same time this unity is recognized as resting 
upon an underlying duality ; man is conceived of 
as a complex being with a lower and a higher part, 
by one of which he is linked to the life of nature, 
and by the other to the Spirit of God. 

Id the Hebrew psychology * flesh ’ ("i^^) was the prevailing 
name for man’s earthly part, and * spirit ' (nn) for his heavenly 
part, while ‘soul’ (i^a:) was the union of the two in the living 
creature (see esp. Gn 27). There was no proper Heb. term for 
‘body,’ precisely because the Hebrews, with their psycho- 
physical ideas of personality, did not feel the need for a special 
word to denote the bodily organism considered by itself. When 
we come to the^ NT we find a somewhat different order of 
terminology, which has come in through familiarity with the 
liXX version, and is thus indirectly due to Greek influences. 

‘ Soul * (^Ifvxv) and ' spirit ’ (wev/uLa) are now frequently used m 
senses that can hardly be distinguished, to express the whole 
inward or spiritual nature (e,g. Lk ^7, ph 127 [RV]). The 
term ‘ body * (o-w/xa), again, has now come into general use, and 
is employed in connexions which make it practically synonymous 
with ‘ flesh ' (<rap^ ; cf. 1 Co 63 with Ool 25, 2 Co 4^0 with v.H). 
But, even so, body and soul, flesh and spirit, are not used in the 
sharply antithetic fashion of the Greek philosophic dualism. 
Tf the terms are Greek, the ideas are still Hebrew. In the NT 
a soul ordinarily means an embodied soul, and a living body is 
always conceived of as an ensouled body. The emphasis within 
the idea of personality, it is true, now falls more emphatically 
on the inner and spiritual side ; existence, and even a blessed 
existence, is consistent with separation from the body— St. Paul 
thinks of an absence from the body which is yet a presence with 
the Lord (2 Co 68). But the old Hebrew view of the essentiality 
of the body to human nature in its completeness is asserted 
afresh in the doctrine of the resurrection, which had become 
familiar to later Jewish thought, and asserted now more em- 
phatically than before, through being carried over from the 
present world of things seen and temporal into the unseen and 
eternal realities of the world to come. 

2 . Christ and the Gospels, — When we descend 
to particulars, it may be said that there are two 
great lines of evidence which are of paramount 
importance for the NT doctrine of the body. The 
first comes from Christ and the Gospels. And 
here, as everywhere in the NT, the evidence points 
in two directions, one part of it serving to exalt 
more than heretofore the worth and dignity of 
man’s physical nature, the other to show the sub- 
ordination of that nature to the claims and uses of 
his spiritual being. 

(1) In the first place, we find in the revelation 
of Christ and in the records of His teaching a won- 
derful exaltation of the body, — (a) The fundamental 
fact here is found in the Incarnation itself, in the 
Word made flesh (Jn F^), in the Son of God becom- 
ing the man Christ Jesus (Mt 1127 )^ 

OT the flesh is dignified as being brought into a 
living unity with the spirit, the dust of the earth 
with the breath of life that comes from God (Gn 2^). 
In the NT the flesh is raised to a dignity unspeak- 
ably higher, by the habitation in it and incorpora- 
tion with it of the very Word of life (1 Jn 1^* 

(h) The sinless life of Jesus is another illuminat- 
ing tmth. For this life without fault or stain, 
lived in the body, disposes at once and utterly of 
any idea that there is something essentially evil 
and degrading in the possession of a physical nature 
* Sutta Mpdta, pp. 238-248. 


as such. It shows that body is not hostile to spirit, 
but that, on the contrary, the two may he joined 
together in a solidarity so true and harmonious as 
to become a perfect instrument for doing God’s 
will upon earth.— (c) Veiy significant, too, is the 
fact of Christ’s joy in living, and His freedom from 
that ascetic temper which is nothing else than 
dualism in one of its practical forms. He * came 
eating and drinking,’ and was so far removed from 
a false spiritualism, with its one-sided otherworld- 
liness, that His enemies even accused Him of 
sensuality (Mt 11^®). He loved the scenes and 
shows of nature as they spread themselves before 
His eyes, and, so far from treating them, like some 
good men, as cunning traps for the unwary soul, 
saw in them tokens of God’s presence and fore- 
shadowings of the things of the Kingdom of heaven 
(Mt 02®®^ 13 etc.).— (<£) Parallel with this was His 
constant recognition in other men of the value and 
claims of the physical nature. He never sought to 
ignore or disparage what belongs to man’s natural 
life ; He came, as we read in the Fourth Gospel, 
not to kill or steal or destroy, hut that we might 
have life, and might have it abundantly (Jn 10^®). 
The works of healing, which formed so large an 
element in His public ministry, are the standing 
proof of this attitude of Jesus to the physical life 
of man. Here, too, must be considered— as con- 
tradicting ideas which afterwards took possession 
of the mind of the Church — His vindication of mar- 
riage as forming a part of the Divinely appointed 
order of human society (Mt 19^^* ; cf. Jn 2^®-) ; and 
further, as flowing from His approval of marriage 
and parenthood, His loving recognition of little 
children, and the place He assigned to them in the 
Kingdom of God (Mt 18^®* 19^^^*). — (e) The resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ and His ascension to glory 
are the culminating proofs offered by the NT of the 
value and dignity of the human body. He not 
only partook on earth of our human frame, but, 
when He re-appeared on the further side of death, 
resumed a life of physical conditions (Mt 28® etc.), 
and carried the human body with Him to the right 
hand of God (Lk 24®^ Ac 1®). For the Christian 
doctrine of the body this is the truth of highest 
significance — making the doctrine one that applies 
to both worlds — that, as on earth so also in heaven, 
as in His humiliation so also in His exaltation, 
Jesus Christ continues to live the life of the body 
as well as the life of the spirit. 

(2) But, side by side with this exaltation of the 
body, the evidence which comes to us from Christ 
and the Gospels points always to (a) the subordina- 
tion of the oody to the soul. Although by word 
and deed, by the facts of His history and the very 
constitution of His Person, Christ asserted the 
worth of man’s physical nature, it was a funda- 
mental part of His teaching that what is highest 
in our personality must be sought in the inner 
nature, and that the body must be kept in a due 
subjection to the authority of the spirit. ‘Fear 
not them,’ He said, ‘ which kill the body, hut are 
not able to kill the soul ’ (Mt 10®® ; cf. Lk 12^). And 
in some of His most solemn utterances He taught 
that the outward world, which makes so strong an 
appeal to our physical senses, is worth nothing 
whatever in comparison with those spiritual inter- 
ests and possessions on which our truest life depends 
(Mt 102®, Mk 8®®**, Lk 12 i®‘ 2 i)^ gg teacher 

of asceticism, as has been said, but He declared, 
nevertheless, that God’s Kingdom and righteous- 
ness were the first things which His disciples must 
seek (Mt 0®®), and that those who are engaged in 
this high quest may sometimes find it needful to 
pluck out the right eye or to cut off the right hand 
(62®^*), And whatever further meaning lies enfolded 
in His agony in Gethsemane and His death upon 
the cross, they were at all events an affirmation 
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for all time of the truth that the life of the body 
must be freely yielded up whenever this becomes 
necessary to the fulfilment of the Divine purpose, 
and that the spirit must be willing even though the 
fiesh is weak (Mt 26®®^*).— (6) Again, the evidence 
points to the provisional character of the earthly 
body. Christ sanctioned marriage, as we have seen, 
and declared it to be an ordinance of God’s appoint- 
ment ; but when the Sadducees endeavoured to dis- 
credit the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
by pointing out a perplexing situation to which it 
might lead under the Jewish marriage law, He 
dedared that, ‘ when they shall rise from the dead, 
they neither marry, nor are given in marriage ; but 
are as angels in heaven’ (Mk 1225). Clearly this 
was an announcement of a resurrection life very 
different from the present life in flesh and blood. 

It implies the possession of a body more spiritual- 
ized than the present one, and adapted to conditions 
far removed from those of our earthly life. And 
what was thus foreshadowed by Christ’s words 
was ocularly proved to His disciples by His post- 
resurrection appearances. It was the same body 
they had laid in the tomb which now presented 
itself to them in living form, so that they could not 
fail to recognize their Lord (Ac 1^ 2^^), And^ yet 
it was a different body— freed from the familiar 
earthly limitations and possessed of new and higher 
capacities and powers (Lk 2#^* Jn 20 ^^), The 
spiritual had so interpenetrated the natural and 
subdued it to its own uses, that the natural body 
of J esus had become a spiritual body. The invisible 
world was now its proper home, and it was only 
when He chose to ‘materialize’ Himself (as a 
student of psychical research would say), to ‘ mani- 
fest Himself’ (as the author of the Fourth Gospel 
expresses it, Jn 2D' ^^), that His disciples were 
able to perceive Him by their natural senses. 
It was in this spiritual body that the^ risen 
Christ ascended to His Father. And it is this 
spiritual body of the risen and ascended Christ 
that becomes for His disciples the type of that 
glorious body which, in their case also, is to take 
the place of the present body of humiliation (Ph 

321). 

3. The Pauline anthropology.— The second 
great line of evidence comes from the Pauline 
anthropology. It is here that we find the great 
bulk of the direct NT teaching on which the 
Christian doctrine of the body is based. Now, 
in regard to St. Paul it has often been assumed 
that his anthropological ideas were determined by 
Hellenistic influences, and that he sets up a hard 
dualism between matter and spirit, between body 
and soul (cf. Holtzmann, NT Theoh ii. 14 f.). But 
so far is this from being a correct statement of his 
position, that it might rather be affirmed that the 
Apostle is nowhere more closely in line with the 
OT psychology than in his teaching on this very 
subject. For him, too, as for the other writers of 
the NT, human nature is not an irreconcilable 
antithesis of matter and spirit, but a psycho- 
physical unity of soul and body, in which, how- 
ever, the body, as the part that links man to 
nature, takes a lower position than the soul or 
spirit, by which he comes into relation with heaven 
and God. St. Paul’s doctrine will become apparent 
if we consider his utterances on the relation of 
the body to sin, to death, to holiness, and to the 
future life. 

(a) The body and 5m.— It is at this point that 
the argument for a positive dualism in the Pauline 
teaching, due to Greek influences, appears most 
plausible. There can be no question that the 
Apostle often speaks of the body and its members, 
not only as instruments of sin, but as a seat and 
fortress of its power (e.g. 1106^2.1975.231.) — g, way 
of speaking, however, which is neither Greek nor 


dualistic, but has its roots in OT teaching, and is 
the direct result of an acute ethical experience. 
But it has been further alleged that St. Paul 
recognizes in the body the very source and prin- 
ciple of sin (Pfleiderer, FaulimsmuSi 63 ff.). The 
argument depends on the interpretation mven to 
the word ‘ flesh ’ (adp^) in those passages where the 
Apostle, passing beyond the ordinary non-ethical 
use of the word (Eo 2 ^^, 2 Co 4^^), employs it in 
an ethical sense in contrast with ‘ spirit ’ (ryevfia). 
According to this argument, cdp^ in such cases 
simply denotes the physical or sensuous part ot 
man, in which St. Paul finds a substance utterly 
antagonistic to the life of the spirit, and one whose 
working makes sin inevitable. But the objections 
to this view are overwhelming. When St. Paul 
in (^al gives a category of the ‘ works of the 
flesh,’ the majority of the sins he enumerates — for 
instance, idolatry, hatred, heresies, envying— are 
spiritual, not physical or animal, in their nature. 
When he charges the Corinthians with being 
‘carnal’ {crapKiKol, 1 Co 3®), it is not sensuality 
that he is condemning, but ‘ jealousy and strife.’ 
His doctrine with regard to the sanctification of 
the body, as a member of Christ and the temple of 
the Holy Ghost (6^®* would have been impossible 
if he had regarded the principle of sin as lying in 
man’s corporeal nature ; and equally impossible 
his belief in the absolute sinlessness (2 Co b®^) of 
one who was born of a woman (Gal 4^). Nor 
could he have given so high and constant a place, 
in his doctrine of the future life, to the hope of 
the resurrection, if he had conceived of the body 
as the fons et oriao of evil in man. He would 
rather have been driven to long for its utter dis- 
solution, and to centre his hopes for the eternal 
future in a bare doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul. 

The Pauline antithesis of flesh and spirit, then, 
cannot be interpreted as amounting to a dualistic 
opposition between man’s body and his soul, his 
material and his immaterial elements. Here, as 
everywhere else in Scripture, the real antithesis is 
between the earthly and the heavenly, the natural 
and the supernatural. The Apostle uses ‘flesh* 
to denote man’s sinful nature generally ; and his 
reason for doing so, doubtless, lies in the fact that 
by the law of ordinary generation it is through his 
flesh that the individual is linked on to the life of 
a fallen and sinful race, and so comes to inherit a 
corrupt nature. St. Paul’s teaching at this point 
is in line with the great saying of Jn 3®, ‘ That 
which is bom of the flesh is flesh 5 and that which 
is bom of the Spirit is spirit’ (cf. Laidlaw, Bible 
Doctrine of Man, 119). St. Paul’s ‘carnal’ man 
is the same as his ‘natural’ mass who receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, and is thus 
distinguished from the ‘ spiritual ’ man in whom 
a supernatural and Divine principle has begun to 
operate (1 Co2i8®f-; cf. 

But while St. Paul does not find in the body the 
very principle of sin, he does regard it as in a 
special sense the lurking-place and instrument of 
evil. When he speaks of the old man being cmci- 
fied with Christ that ‘ the body of sin ’ might be 
done away (Bo 6®), when he longs for deliverance 
from the ‘body of death’ (72^), when he refers to 
‘ the law in our members ’ which wars against ‘ the 
law of our mind’ (v.^®), it seems evident that he 
recognizes an abnormal development of the sensuous 
in f gSlen man, and regards sin as having in a special 
manner entrenched itself in the body, which becomes 
liable to death on this very account (Eo 02® 72^), and 
throughout man’s earthly life is a constant source 
of weakness and liability to fall. Hence his deter- 
mination to buffet his body and bring it into sub- 
jection (1 Co 92^) ; his summons to Christ’s people 
to mortify the deeds of the body (Bo 8^*; cf. Col 
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S®) ; Ms appeal to them not to allow sin to reign in 
their mortal hodies, hut to present their mem- 
bers as instruments of righteousness unto God 
(Eo 

(6) The body and death, — It is in accordance 
with those dualistic conceptions which by and by 
entered into the Church tarough the influence of 
heathen philosophy, and which still colour Christian 
thought as well as Christian language, that death 
should be spoken of as if it were a liberation of 
the soul from its bondage to corporeal conditions, 
whereby it escapes into its natural element of 
pure spirituality. St, Paul, at all events, never 
speaks thus about death. His strong sense of the 
weakness of the flesh and its subjection to the 
owers of evil leads him, it is true, to describe the 
ody as a tabernacle in which we groan, being 
burdened. But he immediately hastens to ex- 
plain, ‘not for that we would oe unclothed, but 
that we would be clothed upon, that what is 
mortal may be swallowed up of life’ (2 Co 5^). 
It is not deliverance from the body that he longs 
for, but the deliverance of the body from the con- 
straint of evil, its complete redemption and trans- 
formation, and perfect adaptation in consequence 
to the life of the spirit. To the Apostle that 
separation of soul and body which we call death 
was not something natural, but something pro- 
foundly unnatural. According to his original 
nature, man was not made to die. It was not 
part of the Divine purpose in his creation that the 
solidarity of body and soul should ever be dis- 
solved. But the entrance of sin into the world 
changed every human prospect ; and death is the 
wages of sin (Eo 6^^). But just as Christ, by His 
Spirit dwelling in us, can subdue the power of 
sin, so also can He gain the victory over death — 
the culminating demonstration or sin’s power, 
and man’s last enemy (1 Co 15^®). In Christ 
we have the promise of a body not only raised 
from the grave, but redeemed from the power 
of evil, and thus capable of the great trans- 
figuration from a natural body into a spiritual 
body (v.^), from ‘the body of our humiliation’ 
into a conformity to the body of Christ’s glory 
(Ph S21). 

(c) The body and holiness, — St. Paul’s view of the 
body as an essential part of the human personality 
is seen further in connexion with his teaching on 
the subject of holiness. In the Church at Corinth, 
whose members breathed an atmosphere saturated 
with heathen influences, there had sprung up the 
strange, perverted doctrine that, as the body is 
not a part of man’s true personality, all bodily acts 
are of the nature of adiaphorat or things morally 
indifferent. Fornication stood on the same level 
as eating and drinking; it was a mere physical 
act, natural to man as an animal creature, but 
having no real bearing on the independent and 
higher life of the soul (1 Co6^®®^). The idea is one 
that has appeared again and again in Christian 
history, for dualistic notions regarding the body 
tend almost as readily to sensualism on the one 
hand as to asceticism on the other (cf. the Banters 
in the days of the Puritan revival; see E. M. 
Jones, Studies in Mystical Meligion [1909], 477). 
The Apostle’s answer to all such degrading views 
was to set up his doctrine of the bodfly holiness of 
a Chrisrian man. The body, he said, is for the 
Lord, and the Lord for the body (v.^®) ; your 
bodies are the members of Christ (v.^®) ; your body 
is a sanctuary of the Holy Spirit (v.^®). In his 
view, the life of the human spirit, by which we are 
linked on to Christ Himseli and to the Spirit of 
God, is joined indissolubly to that physical life 
which finds its manifestation in the bodily mem- 
bers. And so, when the Spirit of God takes up His 
abode m a man, the body of that man, as well as 


his spiritual nature, undergoes a process of sanctifi- 
cation, as day by day there pass 

‘’rhroup:h all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness.' 

And yet this exalted view of the communion and 
fellowship of the body in the spiritual life of man, 
and its sensitiveness to the powers of sanctifica- 
tion, did not blind the Apostle to the fact, taught 
him by his own ethical experience, that in the 
fallen nature even of a Christian man the body is 
weak and tainted, and ready to become the instru- 
ment of temptation and an occasion of stumbling. 
In this temple of the Holy Ghost there are dark 
corners where evil spirits linger, and from which 
they can never be utterly expelled until in death 
the wages of sin have been paid. If ever there 
was a spiritually-minded man, St. Paul was one, 
but even he was deeply conscious of the infirmity 
of the flesh (Eo 6'®), and felt the need of subduing 
his own body, lest, after all, he should become a 
castaway (1 Co 9^). And so, side by side with the 
truth that the body is a Divine sanctuary, he sets 
forth in his doctrine of holiness the demand that 
sin should not be allowed to reign in our mortal 
bodies that we should obey it in the lusts thereof 
(Eo 6 ^ 2 ). 

(d) The body and the future life, — Here, again, 
two lines of thought emerge in St. Paul’s teaching 
— an overwhelming sense, on the one hand, of the 
worth of the body for the human personality ; and, 
on the other, a clear recognition of its present 
limitations and unfitness in its earthly form to be 
a perfect spiritual organ. The proof of the first is 
seen in his faith in the resurrection of the body. 
The Pharisaic Judaism in which he was brought 
up had come to hold the hope of the resurrection 
of the dead (Ac 23®^* )» hut that was a dim and 
pallid hope compared with the living and shining 
assurance which Jesus Christ had begotten in his 
heart. To him the resurrection of Christ was a 
fact of the most absolute certainty (Eo l\ 1 Co 
15®®’*). And that fact carried with it the know- 
ledge that the dead are raised (v.^®^-). When he 
writes of immortality (1 Co 15®®**), he does not 
mean, like Plato, the immortality of the soul 
(FhcedOi liv. ff. ), but the immortality of the whole 
man. He believed, no doubt, that the soul, as the 
centre of the personality, could survive the shock 
of separation from the body (2 Co 5®). But he 
thought of it as existing tfien in a condition of 
deprivation and incompleteness, for which he uses 
the figure of being ‘ unclothed ’ ; and he does not 
regard it as attaining to the fullness of the life 
and blessedness of the future world until its 
‘ nakedness ’ has been ‘ clothed upon ’ (v.®®*). But, 
while he believed in the resurrection of the body, 
St. Paul did not believe in the resurrection of the 
present body of flesh and blood (1 Co 15®®). He 
looked for a body in which corruption had given 
lace to incorruption (v.'*®), in which weakness had 
een succeeded by power (v.^), in which what is 
mortal had been swallowed up of life (2 Co 5^), and 
humiliation had been changed into glory (Ph 3®^). 
He was fully alive to the disabilities which the 
spirit has to suffer from its union with a body that 
is weak, earthy, and perishable, and his doctrine 
of the resurrection includes the assurance that 
when the dead in Christ are raised— of the physi- 
cal resurrection of others he has little to tell us— 
it will not be in the old bodies of their earthly 
experience, hut in new ones adapted to a heavenly 
condition of existence (1 Co M'^^®*), bodies that are 
no longer psychical merely, i,e, moving on the 
lines of man’s natural experience in the world, but 
pneumatical (v.^®*), because redeemed from every 
taint of evil and fitted to he the perfect organs of 
a spiritual and heavenly life. 

4 . The Christian doctrine of the body. — Taking 
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the NT as our source and norm, we thus find that 
the Christian doctrine of the body follows two 
main lines. (1) There is a recognition of the body 
as an essential component of a complete human 
personality. In the fullness of his being, man is 
conceived of not as a purely spiritual entity, but 
as an embodied spirit. This is the evidence of the 
Bible from beginning to end— from the story of the 
Creation in Genesis (2’^) to the Apocalyptic vision 
of the sea giving up its dead that they may stand 
before God to be judged according to their works 
(Rev 20^®). It is a doctrine that finds confirmation 
in the teachings of modern science, alike from the 
psychical and from the physiological side. For, if 
physiology has been compelled to admit the presence 
in man of a spiritual essence which lies beyond the 
range of its processes and tests, psychology has no 
less had to admit that the psychical, as we know 
it, stands in a close and constant relation to the 
pliysical. It is in keeping, therefore, with both 
Biblical and scientific truth that the Christian 
doctrine of the body should recognize and main- 
tain the rights and dignities of man’s physical 
being for the life we are now living, and should 
proclaim the great hope of the body for another 
life which is to come. The body is recognized as 
having its rights. Its natural instincts are to be 
treated, not as if they were implanted in us only 
that they might be suppressed and crushed, but 
as designed to lawful fulfilments on the lines of 
that great affirmation, 'All are yours; and ye 
are Christ’s ; and Christ is God’s’ (1 Co The 

world belongs to the Christian; and the joy of 
living in it and opening the heart through the 
senses to all its pure delights is part of his in- 
heritance. Those natural relation^ips which lie 
at the foundation of our social existence, and 
which depend fundamentally upon our physical 
constitution — the love of husband and wife, of 

arent and child, of brother and sister— find a 

rm sanction in the Christian gospel of the body. 
And as the rights of the body are recognized, so 
also are its dignities. Even the present body of 
our humiliation, with all its weakness, its bias 
towards evil, its mortality, is sacred — sacred as 
being an essential part of that humanity which 
found in Jesus of Nazareth its pure and perfect 
expression, sacred in a more personal sense because 
the living Christ enters into it by His Spirit, makes 
it His temple, quickens it with His own life, and 
begins the work of subduing it to His own like- 
ness. And the Christian doctrine of the body has 
also its promise for the future life. For, in the 
Christian view of the matter, the separation of 
body and soul at death is an unnatural condition. 
Without the body, the human soul is deprived of 
something that belongs to its true constitution, and 
is incapable of the highest activity and blessed- 
ness. From this limitation of his capacities and 
powers man is to be delivered by the ' redemption 
of the body ’ (Ro 8^)— not its resurrection merely, 
but its complete redemption from all the defects 
of its earthly condition, involving a transforma- 
tion and exaltation of its very substance. 

There is no place in the Christian doctrine of the resurrection 
for those crude materialistic ideas, which were once so general, 
of a restoration of the selfsame particles of which the earthly 
body was composed. The spiritual body is to differ widely 
from the natural body (1 Co IS-i?). An inherent identity, it is 
true, must connect them, or we could not speak of a resurrec- 
tion at all ; but the identity will be one of vital principle and 
organic form, not of material substance, as St. Paul seeks to 
show by his figure of the grain of wheat which dies and springs 
up again to more abundant life (v.36ff). The body of the 
rken and exalted Jesus is at once the promise and the t^e of 
the spiritual body in the case of His people (vv.23. 49, ph 82^). 

^ (2) But with all its emphasis on the rights and 
dignities and glorious prospects of the hSdy, the 
Christian doctrine fully recognizes that man^s 
physical nature is his lower part, that it is subject 


to evil tendencies, that it needs to be steadily 
subordinated to that higher life of the spirit by 
which we are brought into conscious relation with 
God. The world, which appeals so mightily to 
man’s senses, is of much less value to him than the 
life of his own soul. His natural relationships, 
however dear, the very life of the body itself, 
however precious to the self-preserving instinct — 
all must be surrendered to the higher claims of the 
Divine Kingdom. Of these great truths Jesus 
Christ was the solemn prophet; by these He 
shaped the steps of His own earthly career ; His 
body nailed to the Cross of Calvary was the 
tremendous example of their reality. The body, 
in short, has its duties as well as its rights ; and 
it is always its duty to be the servant of the spirit. 
In the interests of the body, Christianity has some- 
times had to raise its testimony against the ex- 
aggerations of a one-sided spiritualism, but it is 
much more frequently called on to protest, in the 
interests of the soul, against a materialistic way of 
envisaging our life in the world. There was a 
time when monastic asceticism, with its contempt 
for the body, became a positive danger to the 
Church. The danger now lies rather in a cult of 
the body which threatens the very life of the soul, 
whether that takes the form of a craze for athleti- 
cism and games which leaves little room for the 
growth of intellectual and spiritual interests, or of 
an aestheticism absorbed in the culture of the finer 
senses and in a pursuit of ‘ art for art’s sake,’ or 
of that mere vulgar love of pleasure by which, in 
all ages, the heart has been drawn away from the 
love of God. The Christian doctrine never fails to 
remind us that the body needs bo be watched and 
curbed, and sometimes to be subdued. It warns 
us that, even in the case of those in whom the 
work of bodily sanctification has begun, the day 
of bodily redemption still lies in the future. It is 
hardly so optimistic in its view of the present 
relation to each other of the two parts of numan 
nature as to say with Browning, in ' Rabbi Ben 
Ezra ’ ; * Nor soul helps fiesh more, now, than flesh 
helps soul.’ On the contrary, it recognizes the 
truth to ethical reality that lies in the teaching of 
Jesus Christ and of His great Apostle as to the 
soul’s perjpetual primacy, and the need for a con- 
stant and vigilant superintendence of the body’s 
promptings. But it looks for a day of perfect 
reconciliation, when the two elements of human 
nature, now so often at variance, shall at last 
perfectly accord, and the redeemed body shall be 
the ready organ and the exact expression of the 
informing soul. 
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Boct. of Sin [Eng. tr. 1877], i. 295-333 ; Orr, Christian View of 
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Biscipline, 1891, 80 ff. J. C. LAMBERT. 

BODY (Egyptian),—!. Man. — x. What we under- 
stand by ' body’ was to the E^ptians simply the 
last and heaviest of the material coverings which 
together form a human being. The fiesh, aufu 
(‘flesh’ in the sense of the sum of the physical 
elements that compose the human body), was 
neither of a difierent nature nor of a different 
texture from the other elements contained within 
and completing the person. All the elements 
possessed weight and were perceptible, though in 
varying degrees ; and if on ordinary occasions they 
were not all visible or palpable, that was simply a 
circumstantial detail and not due to any essential 
difference. Magic often enabled men to see and 
handle these elements. 
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The ka, or ‘double/ for example, was only a 
second body enclosed within the lighter, more 
subtle or more airy, but composed, piece by piece, 
of the same elements as the body proper. The 
texts that refer to the future life (see Death, 
etc. [Egyptian]) prove conclusively that the kci, in 
the other world was constituted, in every detail, 
like the body of flesh which it had occupied on 
earth. 

The haihit, or ‘shadow,’ was also only a tnira 
kind of "body, still more airy, still more subtle, yet 
of the very same structure as the first two elements 
of the series. 

The khu, or ‘ghost,’ long misled Egyptolopsts, 
through their relying u|)on hymns or over-refining 
texts of the Theban period. Books of pure magic 
or of funeral magic show us that the khu was 
originally only a kind of body, still more agile 
perhaps than the other three, and practically 
similar to the body attributed to jinn and fairies 
in the wonderful literature of the Arabs, or to the 
body that the modem Bantus suppose to exist 
inside the body of flesh. 

The list is not exhausted by these four names ; 
the primitive Egyptians, like a number of modem 
uncmlized peo^es, had a very complicated idea of 
the human body. A striving after simplicity came 
only as the slow result of very long periods of 
effort ; and the point at which we first gain clear 
impressions of the notions cherished by the Egyp- 
tians is still, in spite of the antiquity of the texts 
concerned, far removed from the starting-point. 
Glimpses of the primitive notions are caught and 
they have been re-constructed, but there is no direct 
contact with them. By the time of the historical 
period several of the multijjle bodies composing a 
single being had been eliminated by speculation 
or by experience ; and it is hard to conjecture, 
for example, what the s6^hu can have been. It is 
to no purpose that the theology of the Thebans 
(and with it several Egyptologists of oux day) 
thinks to find in it a designation of the ‘ spiritual 
body,’ opposed in eschatology to the double, the 
shadow, or the soul. There are also very distinct 
traces in the ancient texts of an earlier time when 
the huit and the sokhim were two of the bodies of 
the living man. But as yet we do not know clearly 
what was their exact nature. 

The conjunction of all these bodies made a 
human being. What we call death was only the 
sunderance of them, and was always ascribed, as 
among primitive peoples, to some violent cause, 
arising from the personal act of an evil being (see 
art. Death). What kept all these bodies together 
in a unity during life was something more subtle, 
lighter, more active than any of them, something 
which constituted, at least approximately, the 
'personality or the self. There is no race that has 
not tried to penetrate more or less into the defini- 
tion of the latter ; and there is no inquiry that has 
given rise, in primitive religions, to speculations 
so strange and, sometimes, so painfully compli- 
cated. As for the Egyptian, he thought to find 
its nature and power in what he called the ran, 
which we translate so unsatisfactorily by the word 
‘name.’ The ‘name’ — we must be content to use 
this very ambiguous equivalent — is quite different 
from the body, since the whole series given above 
is only, as has been said, a sort of ‘gamut’ of 
increasingly fluid bodies. 

The nature of the ‘name’ in itself is too im- 
portant to receive due treatment here incidentally. 
The theory of the ‘name’ is in reality the funda- 
mental basis of more than half of the religious 
ideas of Egypt. It will be discussed fully under 
art. Names (Egyptian). Here we shall merely say 
as much regarding it as is necessary in order to 
understand the Egyptian ‘body.’ 


As far at least as we can gather, ‘names’ were originally 
what we may call ‘kernels’ of energy, vibrating, perhaps 
luminous (of course, material), distinct from and incapable of 
dissolving into one another. They had their own peculiar 
vitality, in the midst of the great chaotic mass of jirimordial 
things. The solar theologies, such as that of Heliopolis, revised 
and corrected by that of Hermo^olis and Amarna, regarded 
them as originally emanations, vital waves proceeding from 
the rising sun. These entities, distinct and irreducible, then 
‘clothed’ themselves, so to speak, in more or less visible or 
weighty coverings, which are these bodies of which we have 
spoken, the heaviest and most material of the latter being 
what we moderns mean by the ‘body.’ How was this 
‘clothing’ brought about? Was it by a kind of solidification 
of the cosmic dust which somehow condensed the materials 
of physiological life round the ‘names’? If Egypt seems to 
have had a confused idea of some answer of this kind, she 
naturally could formulate it only haltingly, with incoherences 
and lacunae, like so many strange systems of primitive^ or 
uncivilized peoples in other parts of the world. The historical 
period tried to introduce some appearance of cohesion into the 
existing system. It got hold of the early legends about the 
cosmogonies and, amongst them, of the legend of the god 
Thoth. Thoth ‘ the Speaker ’) had ‘ proclaimed the 

world. The sounds of his voice had attracted round about 
their groups of syllables coverings of flesh and bone, of wood, 
of stone, or of other substances; and the whole together 
had constituted the creation. Thus revised by theology, the 
nature of the ‘ name ’ became something less fantastically 
barbarous; on closer examination, the ran, or ‘name,* was 
something like a bundle of energetic waves, ‘ rhythmic waves, 
with their special characteristics— and particularly ‘ nurnb^s, 
which the voice can reproduce if there is ‘ attunernent. One 
cannot help remembering that, many centuries later, Pytha- 
goras made ‘numbers’ the basis of his system, and it is only 
reasonable to wonder what part ancient Egypt played in this. 

The theology of Hermopolis claimed that, after the creation 
organized by the ‘ names,’ the world of bodies and beings thus 
set in progress continued and reproduced itself by its own 
activity. This theology is too indefinite for our taste. Perhaps 
this is due mainly to the fact that nine-tenths of the Eg3;^tian 
religious writings that we possess to-day treat only of gods or 
of the other world. The information we get from such texts is 
enough, however, to let us see that the vital principle of the 
body, this ran, which constitutes the inmost essence and the 
personality, pre-existed before the body and its physiological 
elaboration by the parents of the new being. We do not know 
very well where it came from according to the idea of the 
Egyptians, or what it was before the existence of a body for it 
to inhabit. But we gradually arrive at an understandmg, by 
studying the birth-ceremonies (or the ceremonies of the corona- 
tion of kings, which give them a new soul), and we get a glimpse 
of the combination of vital and celestial energies from which 
it apparently arose. Horoscopes, or the supposed relations 
between the condition of the world at the birth of an individual 
and his * name ’ ; the care taken to determine the pronuncia- 
tion of the name conferred on a newborn child according to 
the natural phenomena in evidence at his appearance ; the 
anxiety to connect the syllables, whose pronunciation thus 
makes his ‘self,’ with divine persons, with ‘names’ of gods— 
these things all enable us, if not to re-construct Egyptian 
thought as a whole, at least to imagine almost exactly what it 
was. At the birth of a child the EOTtian sought by every 
means to discover to which group of higher forces the ‘nanae’ 
belonged which had just formed the person of the new bemg. 
He aimed at reproducing with his^ voice its vibrations and 
pronunciation, so as to join it again, in incantations or jirayers, 
to the higher beings whose protection must be obtamed or 
whose destiny must he pursued. 

And as the Egyptian tried to do this for his own children, so 
he also tried to get to know the ‘names’ of the gods or of 
formidable beings. The hermetical books, or the books con- 
nected with the treatment of the dead, taught these names ; 
and those who knew them exercised indisputable power over 
those who bore them (see art. Names [Egyptian]). 

The ‘ name ’ and tlie series of ‘ bodies (the body of 
flesh, the double, the shadow, the ghost, and the 
sdhu) together constituted a complete being. These 
were not, however, enough to form a living being. 
As yet there was only a being capable of living, 
only the possibility of life. In these religious 
systems, what we shall call, for want of a better 
name, the ‘exercise of life’ does not result ipso 
facto from the junction of the body or bodies with 
the soul or what takes its place. It is the product 
of forces peculiar to the being to be animated, and 
it is enough if the being that these powers are going 
to animate is completely fitted to receive them. 
This is shown very clearly, moreover, by reference 
to the statues — those artificial bodies — fashioned 
by the hand of man, which are nevertheless treated 
in Egyptian religion precisely like real bodies. 
The most ancient rituals show us that it was 
usual to perform a series of magical operations to 
enable the eyes of a statue to see, its ears to 
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hear, its Eose to breathe, its mouth to eat, and 
the other organs to fulfil their functions. And 
if the historical period has preserved only traces 
— though certain traces— of many of these old 
rituals, it has at least kept intact the long cere- 
monial of ‘the opening of the mouth’ {uap-ro). 
We need not study these rituals here, since they 
deal only with artificial bodies created by religion 
for the service of its gods, its kings, or its dead, 
or with bodies made by the magicians for the 
service of their ‘ magic spells ’ : dolls or images of 
men and animals in wax, wood, earth, etc., made 
into ‘ living bodies ’ by the sorcerers, the thauma- 
turgists (cf. Kollin, Harris, Leyden, and Turin 
Papyri). But the way in which the Egyptians 
conceived the necessity of enabling a statue to 
use its organs, after making a soul enter into it, 
is neveitheless a proof of what it is of interest 
to keep in mind for our present study, viz. that 
the union of the animist principle, ran, with its 
coverings was not enough to initiate life. 

Life itself {aonkhu) was the result of the entrance 
into the body of those vital breaths which exist 
in all Nature, and which the air carries and the 
breeze (mfu) wafts to the faces of beings. They 
enter by the nostrils, not by the mouth. Like 
the majority of African races at the present day, 
the Egyptians breathed through the nose ; and in 
their language the breath of the nostrils was 
synonymous with life. It is always to the nose, 
and never to the lips, that the gods or kings in 
iconography hang the chains or bundles of ‘ handled 
crosses,’ which are intended to signify, by a play 
of pictorial words, the breaths of life. Thus 
they penetrated within the coverings which con- 
stitute the body. It was supposed that there 
they mixed with the blood, in the form of 
a kind of gas or bubbles, and circulated by the 
blood-vessels through the whole human system. 
Under their beneficent influence, the ‘ vessels 
swelled up and worked regularly. ’ Life accordingly 
served to maintain the conjunction of the various 
bodies adjusted within each other and the ‘ name.’ 
It was, therefore, as necessary to the ‘ name ’ as 
to the series of bodies. 

We usually translate the Ep^tian phrase sonJcku ran by 
* give life to the name of, . . , The translation is somewhat 
poetical and seems to be connected with ideas familiar to us. 
But it IS only an approximation. The literal sense is ‘ make 
the self breathe the breaths/ and this leads us to conceptions 
far removed horn ours. 

2 . Once we leave the medical point of view, 
Egypt has preserved very few details as to her 
ideas of the body during its existence on earth. 
For although we have from the point of view of 
medicine a veritable superfluity of documents 
(we need only note among others the Berlin, 
Ebers, and Amherst Papyri, and those found by 
Petrie in the Fayyiim), the other Egyptian writings 
have little to ao with the living body. All the 
moral and religious literature is exclusively oc- 
cupied with what happens to the body at its 
physical death, with whatever has a bearing on 
burial, funerals, or fate after death. The popular 
tales or the writings of pure mamc remain as a 
relative source of information on the subject. 

It could hardly be otherwise with a religious 
civilization whicn evolved the above-mentioned 
conception of life and of individuals. Bodies 
composed in the way described cannot, either in 
rituals or in treatises, be brought into connexion 
with subjects that bear on ethics, morals, or the 
respective values or opposition of the soul and the 
body. Theories like asceticism, for example, or 
systems of the type of metempsychosis, avoid by 
their very definition the Egyptian thought of the 
classical period. Hence the information as to the 
living body that we derive from the monuments 
and the religious texts of Egypt will be confined 


to specifications as to how the body may be 
affected by disease or cured (and this belongs 
to the domain of medicine) ; or how the body 
is to be adorned, clothed, or tatued (and this is 
almost exclusively a matter of archaeology ) ; or 
incidentally we shall find detailed information 
about such and such a part of the body, and about 
such and such a group of religious ideas or pure 
pperstitions attached to a specified organ. tWs, 
in connexion with a special literary episode or 
magical operation, the texts tell us in passing 
what the Egyptian ideas were in regard to the 
various specified organs of the body; and these 
are the only particulars that are of any interest 
in our present study. 

We need not attempt to give a full account 
here. Certain elements of the body are scarcely 
mentioned by the Egyptians outside of medical 
treatises. In the latter, on the other hand, we 
find long lists of ‘ the twenty-two vessels of the head, 
the two vessels of the breast,’ etc. As regards the 
rest of the writings, when it is said of the heart 
lit. ‘the beater’) that it is opposed in the 
economy to the liver (nashmit, lit. ‘ the motionless ’), 
the entire subject is exhausted, or nearly so. Of 
other members or organs we know a little more. 
Thus, the eyes have a special magical power ; they 
fascinate and overpower by the fluid they dart 
forth ; they repel harm or evil spirits if they fix 
on them first ; magic by philtres and spells can 
increase their keenness exceedingly — even to the 
extent of enabling its favoured ones to see what 
the eyes of mortals do not in ordinary circum- 
stances distinguish: invisible spirits, characters 
written inside a sealed roll, and innumerable other 
things. The mouth is an ever possible entrance 
for demons, phantoms, and spirits, who are always 
prowling round people and trying to get into their 
bodies. The magic or cognate writings care- 
fully note this constant danger, and it is un- 
doubtedly one of the strongest reasons that led 
the Egyptian to breathe by the nose. It is well 
known that, amongst many uncivilized peoples, 
kings and chiefs have a great aversion to being 
seen during meals. A long time ago the true 
explanation was offered — an explanation based on 
primitive ideas, namely, the dread lest spirits and 
malignant influences might enter by the mouth. 
It is very probable that the Egyptians shared this 
fear ; and if conjecture is right, although it 
cannot be proved formally for the kings, the idea 
is clearly seen in the anxiety displayed in the 
meal served almost secretly in the interior of the 
naos to the living bodies which are the statues 
of the gods. 

Other parts of the system are the seats of more 
distinct manifestations or principles. The integrity 
and healthy state of the pones are apparently 
one of the conditions essential to the harmonious 
working of the vital functions. The Egyptians 
seem to have had a strange idea that the dis- 
organization of the system attacked by illness or 
death began in the bony structure, the marrow of 
which constituted somehow or other a vital reserve 
of special force. But this special point has received 
little attention as yet, and what has just been said 
is suggested with the greatest reserve, pending 
more minute study of the ancient religious texts. 

We are a little more certain, on the other hand, 
of the Egyptian idea that the top of the vertebral 
column was the precise point at which certain 
magic fluids or certain energies could penetrate 
into the body. The bestowal of the vital or heal- 
ing fluid (s6fj by the gods or their representatives 
laying their hands on this point of the neck, is a 
scene reproduced in thousands of examples in the 
Egyptian monuments ; it is enough to mention it 
here. The inside of the skull is the chief habited 
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of that sort of agile principle which the Egyptian 
calls bd, and which is represented sometimes in 
the form of a lapwing or a wading-bird, sometimes 
in the likeness of a bird with a human head; it 
was thought sometimes to show itself in the form 
of a bee. We translate it by ‘soul* but 

that is only a rough approximation, given only 
because it is necessary to have a translation. The 
bd is neither one of nian*s bodies nor a kind of 
radio-active substance like the ran ; we can hardly 
compare it to anything but those little genii or 
‘spirits/ sometimes one, sometimes several, that 
so many savage peoples locate in the nape of the 
neck of the human being. The primitive Egyptian 
believed also— and the texts nave preserved the 
trace of it— that a man had several bd (plur. biu) 
as he had several ka. At the historical period, 
this complicated privilege was reserved for the 
gods and their heirs. This ‘soul,* moreover, was 
so material that dread gods could sometimes catch 
it and feed upon it. 

All this is only approximate translation, and 
necessarily so, when we attempt to reproduce in 
our precise modern terminology material distinc- 
tions and ideas conceived according to information 
and initial data so different from ours. Thus it is 
usual to translate the Egyptian word ab by ‘ heart,* 
although the ah of the human body is quite a 
different thing. * Inside * is a word with a distinctly 
less dignified sound ; but it bas the merit of being 
a more faithful rendering. The ab is something 
not well analyzed, but with exact enough limita- 
tions. It is, in short, the belly — meaning by that 
the stomach and the intestinal apparatus, and to 
a certain extent the heart, considered from the 
point of view of shocks which the emotions may 
cause in it. This ‘ inside ’ is the seat of another 
special kind of ‘soul,’ distinct from the hd soul. 
It is an obscure soul, connected specially with all 
the manifestations of feeling and passions — 
impulsive, the generator of movements and of good 
or bad actions. What is certain is that it is a soul 
with its own peculiar existence and activity. 
Originally, at least, it existed on its own account 
—until the time when the progress of Egyptian 
thought and its striving after psychological unity 
made it a sort of appendix to the true ‘ self ’ (for 
more detail, see art. Heart). If the Egyptians 
had precise ideas on its origin, it would appear 
that the soul of the ab was believed to come from 
the vital substance of the mother (cf. Book of the 
Bead, ch. xxxvi.). The ancient texts published 
at the present time are not of sufficient number to 
give us an exact appreciation of the ideas attached 
to the /am (vertebrae ?), the hakasu (kidneys?), and 
the samiu seiu (viscera ?). We can only guess that 
some vital reserve force was located in these parts. 
It was chiefly conceived under the form of ‘ powers,* 
‘knowledge of magic names,’ and other sensitive 
or mental manifestations, as material emanations 
and, to a certain extent, as a kind of special 
soul. 

The rest of the individual is not marked by 
anything of special interest. The superstitions 
attaching to the hair, the ears, the teeth, the 
hands and feet, are only details, and do not bear 
so much upon the fundamental magic of the reli- 
gious ideas as upon popular superstition, the con- 
tents of which are dissolved and re-fashioned at 
all periods. We should note only the continual 
care to protect the various parts of the body, as with 
magic armour, against the possible attacks of evil 
spirits: hence the customs relating to amulets, 
talismans, tatuing, etc,, some of which are com- 
bined, in the period of civilization, with the taste 
for physical adornment, and give rise to the greater 
part of jewellery (necklaces, bracelets, rings, etc.) 
and perfumery (pastes, paints, ungnents, etc.). 


Circumcision is connected with this group of ruling 
ideas, but it will be treated in a special article 
because of its importance (see art. Circumcision). 

To complete our survey of ideas relating to the 
human body, we note the following : (a) The link 
between the various material &dies may be 
temporarily broken during the earthly life, under 
the influence of certain forces voluntarily employed 
or involuntarily submitted to by man. A magician , 
for example, can by means of set formulas send his 
‘ghost* or his ‘double* far away to perform some 
deed or other. Or it may happen to an ordinary 
mortal — usually during his sleep— that his ‘ double ’ 
leaves his body and shows itself in some other 
place, in the form of a body of flesh and bones 
more or less visible and tangible. As among ail 
peoples, dreams and apparitions are the pseudo - 
experimental proofs of these ideas, and the Egyp- 
tian notions about sleep, lethar^, and syncope 
differ very little from those found almost univers- 

(6) During the whole of its terrestrial life the 
body is subject to whatever astral or natural in- 
fluences prevailed on the day when it made its 
appearance in the world— and this independently of 
the influences to which the ‘name* is submitted, 
and of which we have spoken. The calendar, the 
horoscopes, the thousand particulars noticed at the 
moment of birth, may serve to determine this 
influence and, to a certain extent, may make it 
possible to charm away ill-luck (cf. Sallier Papyrus). 
The study of them determines what precautions 
must be taken when the conjunction of evil in- 
fluences proper to such and such a body shows 
itself anew. 

(c) Both during the terrestrial life of the body 
of flesh and after it, the fragments taken from its 
substance, its perspiration or its excretions, retain 
to a certain degree the force of the vital fluid of 
the whole individual. In Egypt, therefore, as in so 
many nations, we find those beliefs in the virtues 
of nail-parings, hair- or beard-clippings, and of the 
cloth soaked in the perspiration of some individual, 
which played such an important part in magic and 
necromancy. The fluid emanation of the living 
body may even communicate something of the life 
j and powers of an individual to the clothing he has 
worn, and especially to ornaments, arms or badges 
that he has had in Ms hands. This idea, which 
can he found among several African peoples, 
appears even more dearly in regard to objects 
connected with the king’s attire. He communicates 
to them a sort of divine power similar, e,g., to the 
power given by the king of Dahomey to his cane 
or his sceptre. 

3. A last remark is necessary in connexion with 
these characteristics of the body among the ancient 
Egyptians. When investigating the idea cherished 
by any one of the non-civilized races as to the body, 
we are able to determine its characteristics accu- 
rately enough, because we have under our eyes a 
population in most cases restricted in number or 
area, and because, as a rule, we know it only at 
the very time when we are examining it. But we 
must not forget that, in the case of Egypt, we are 
dealing with a civilization which has, in time and 
space, had several different religions, each with its 
own evolution. These ideas of the body are dis- 
tributed throughout a historically ascertained series 
of thirty-eight centuries, having behind it, accord- 
ing to the traditional texts, a pre-historic mass of 
documents impossible to evaluate, but certainly 
the product of a considerable number of centuries. 
Further, these ideas have never at any one period 
been the same in the whole of Egypt. The Helio- 
politan did not form the same conception of the 
body as the Theban, the Hermopolitan, or the 
Mendesian. Consequently it is not the absolute 
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theory of the Egyjptian ideas on the body that is 
given in this article. It is rather a general view, 
in which it is possible to shade off or accentuate 
details, according as one is trying to picture the 
ideas concerning the body of an Egyptian of the 
Ptolemaic period, a Saite, a Theban, a Memphite, 
a Thinite, or a man of the pre-Thinite period of 
some province in the Nile valley. But if we desire 
to gather from the whole the essential physiognomy, 
and to look for the distinct characteristics of the 
primary notions, we shall come very near an exact 
expression of the early Egyptian ideas on the body 
if we say that it is a confused conglomeration of 
substances similar in nature, but of different quali- 
ties, defined as independent of each other, but in 
fact continually united bv the * name.' The whole 
is set in motion by a multiplicity of ‘ spirits,' with 
no fixed mutual cohesion, and originally peculiar 
to a certain part or physical manifestation of the 
individual. Upon the whole, it is a body very 
similar to what is revealed to us by scientific 
inquiry (if not alike in every point, at least iden- 
tical in the main) among the least civilized peoples 
of our times, such as some specimens of the non- 
Aryans of India, the Battaks, the Caribs, the most 
backward of the Bantu group, etc. 

ii. Animate creatures or inanimate objects.— It 
would appear that, in a general way, without 
entering into exact details, the rest of the bodies 
in the sensible world were considered as having 
the same texture as the human body. This applies 
not only to animals, but also to vegetables, and 
even to such things as a stone, a rock, an expanse 
of water, or any object made by man. The reli- 
gious, magic, and popular literatures present sure 
examples with reference to the ‘ double ’ or the 
‘ name ’ of a tree, a pillar, or a staff— to mention 
only these cases. The only restriction that must 
be noted is that, since it was dealing with objects 
of less interest than men, theological speculation 
took less trouble to describe their nature accu- 
rately, and to reconcile the contradictory data of 
their origin. One thing is certain, viz. that there 
was no essential difference in the structure of all 
things in the material world— from the inanimate 
object to man. All are, a ^priori, of the same 
organization, down almost to the degrees of their 
qualities. 

iii. Gods.— I. In a country like Egypt this same 
unity naturally applies to divine beinp. In fact, 
there is no dogmatic definition marking off the 
deity. The gods originate, not owing to the pos- 
session of characteristics different from the rest 
of beings and things, but simply owing^ to more 
remarkable manifestations of the actions and 
forces common to them and these others. 

The body of the gods was quite the same as that 
of men, both in its economy and in its peculiar 
characteristics. It might be larger, more resist- 
ant, more rapid in its movement, more durable, 
less vulnerable, and more difficult to catch sight 
of. It was not said to be imperishable, or endowed 
with ubiquity, or proof against sickness, pain, and 
wounds. Its substance had the same advantages 
and defects as the human substance. Its specific 
characteristics of weight, dimensions, colour, quali- 
ties of flesh and bone, do not form the subject of a 
group of formal theories in any of the Egyptian 
texts. But the literature and ritual mention 
innumerable particulars in passing, and these 
are ample compensation for the omission. The 
Pyramid texts, for example, or the hymns of the 
historical period, provide abundant stores of the 
material in question. On the other hand, contrary 
to the generally accepted idea, neither the popular 
tales nor the legendary lore merit any more con- 
fidence in this respect, as sources of information 
on the religious ideas, than would be inspired 


among us by the more or less entertaining tales 
that bring in the devil, the saints, or God the 
Father. 

The ‘ Tale of the Two Brothers ’ does not clear up the Ennead ; 
the statement of a magic papyrus, that Osins was more than 
seven cubits in height, is not an article of faith ; and upon the 
strength of the ‘ Story of the Old-age of Ba ’ we are not to 
believe that the body of the aged sun was made of precious 
metals, or that the sun-god ‘ shivered with cold and slobbered’ 

In the same way, the symbolism of the iconography is not to be 
taken literally, and gods like Osiris or Amon of Amentit, with 
black, blue, or green flesh, do not stand for a fact accepted by 
theology, but simply represent a means of expressing an idea. 

But this idea, it must be granted, was not always the same. 
Thus Osins with the green flesh might, according to the period 
m view, stand for re-birth, re-verdure, or even for the decom- 
position of the flesh of dead gods. With this same symbolism, 
possessed of no absolute value, we may connect also the body 
of flesh imfu) attributed to the Evening Sun, or the complex 
body of Osiris of Dendereh. 

If we leave out of account all these appended or 
artificial elements, the body of the Egyptian gods 
seems, on the whole, to have been exactly the same 
as we have found the body of men to be. The gods 
have a body of flesh, and they have a shadow, 
though there is little mention of the latter in the 
texts (chiefly the shadow of Ka or of Aten). Above 
all, they have several ‘ doubles ' [kau) and several 
" bird-souls ' (6m). It was even held, at a certain 
time, that they had seven * bird-souls ’ and four- 
teen ‘ doubles —this, from all accounts, because 
of the magic and mystical virtue of these numbers. 
Their manner of nourishment and of movement, 
and in general all the functions of their body, are 
just the same as those we know of for men (leaving 
out of count, of course, all that has to do with thek 
artificial bodies or ‘ supports of the double '—their 
statues). Their extreme swiftness, the keenness 
of their senses, their absolute dimensions, and their 
resistance to death are diflerences of fact, as has 
just been said, but not of organization. Their lon- 
gevity was, de facto, indefinite, but it was not held 
theoretically that they were eternal (see Death). 

It was generally thought, at least in Heliopolis, 
that they drew from ‘ the basin of the fluid sd ' one 
of the secrets of their resistance to death.^ 

2. There remains, however, a problem ill solved, 
or, rather, ill stated. The human being necessarily 
possesses only one body of flesh — one single com- 
bination of bodies. But we see that the Egyptian 
god possessed several bodies simultaneously, each 
one of them animated by some of his * souls,’ and 
by a part, or rather an emanation, of his ‘name.' 
On the other hand, other texts or pictorial repre- 
sentations seem to imply that the divine beings 
have only one single combination of bodies. This 
is an important matter, touching as it does upon 
questions like the original formation of the gods 
and totemism. 

Historical examination of the religions of Egypt 
fails to discover any indication that _ the person- 
ality of such and such a god was originally distri- 
buted among several bodies. Still less was it 
distributed throughout the entire species of some 
animal or vegetable under the characteristics of 
which this god was represented. On the other 
hand, it follows from the initial data as to the 
nature of beings, that the possession of several 
bodies animated by one and the same ‘ self 4s not 
at all impossible. The ‘name’ (g.-y.), while still 
remaining one and entire in each specimen of a 
being, may locate itself in several bodies, and in 
each of them may be one of the momentary 
subjective ‘aspects^ of one and the same entity. 
This is confirmed, in the religious monuments 
of Egypt, by the various ^ithets added to the 
principal name of the god. Each one expresses the 
detailed, local energy or quality of a distinct body 
belonging to one and the same god. 

Stated in this way, the question becomes above 
all a question of fact, to which it is not possible to 
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give one single reply, because the Egyptians them- 
selves have given more than one. We must make 
distinctions according to the importance of each 
god, and according to the period in view. Thus 
the humblest and most ancient gods, restricted to 
a single manifestation of energy or charged with a 
single definite and limited act, have no need of 
more than one body. Such deities as Selkit the 
Scorpion and Marit-Soghru the Serpent, so far as 
we know, had only one body. On the other hand, 
when similar attributes fused two or more deities 
originally geographically independent into a single 
god, the new deity thus formed kept as many 
bodies as it had formerly for the separate gods of 
whom it was composed. A tree-goddess like Nuit, 
for example, had as many bodies as there had been 
tree-goddesses with the same character and same 
rdle, before the one single Nuit developed. 

More important gods originally incarnated in 
separate persons led to the formation of a deity 
single in ‘ name,’ but necessarily provided with 
several bodies. Thus Thoth, at once monkey and 
ibis, was able to live in several bodies. ^ A fortiori, 
the gods with important national functions or with 
a cosmogonic rdle, being the product of syncretism, 
and being the combination of a great number of 
original gods, animated a sometimes very con- 
siderable number of bodies at the same time. An 
Amon-Ra, conceived as possessing simultaneously 
the attributes of the demiurge sun Minu, the 
hawk Harmakhis of Heliopolis, the ram and the 
gander of Thebes, could not but live a complete 
unity in each of these varieties of material body. 

The series extends then, by previous definition, 
from the simple single body to the multiplicity 
that has no limitations. But it is a historical fact, 
and not the outcome of any religious theory. As 
a rule, there was at first only one body for every 
divine ‘name.’ Then the attributes ascribed to 
certain beings among those regarded as more 
specially divine grew in importance and brought 
about fusions. In cases where by elimination (or 
subordination of the secondary characteristics of 
the beings originally distinct) the new god com- 
pletely annihilated the personality of those whom 
he absorbed, he continued to have only one body 
(e.y, Mihit Oirit). Where, on the other hand, it 
was impossible to fuse the characteristics of the 
original gods into a perfect amalgamation (as in 
the case of Hathor), the composite deity retained 
as many bodies as it preserved distinct aspects. 
To enumerate all the possible combinations, it 
would be necessary to re-construct the whole 
history of Egyptian mythology. All that it is 
possible or necessary to explain here is the 
mechanism ; we need not go into all its practical 
applications. 

There is a sort of counter-evidence that the 
above is the case, and that the possession of a 
plurality of bodies by the god is only a result of 
fact, and does not mark a superiority of nature 
attributed to them dogmatically. We refer to the 
series of ideal gods imagined by theology. When 
the latter created deities by systematic deduction 
or by personification of functions— deities conceived 
in human form, like Maat or, later, Imhotep — ^it 
gave them only one body. Created in a homo- 
geneous manner, they do not require other bodies, 
no matter how complex or lofty their attributes. 
The cult of Aten at Amama and that of Hapi the 
Nile-god, with apparent divergencies chiefly of a 
literary kind, belong to this scheme of formation. 

In conclusion, the case of the divine animals 
worshipped in the temples does not conflict with 
the above view. On the contrary, it indirectly 
confirms it. It is known that the ‘ sacred ’ animals, 
which, by the way, are a relatively late intro- 
duction into Egypt, are not the bodies of the gods. 


but beings sharing by simple veneration the regard 
due to the gods. The animal-god worshipped in 
the sanctuary (e.y. Apis, Mnevis, Knumu of 
Elephantine, Sukhos [Crocodile] of Ombos, the 
Ram of Mendes) is the only copy, the only true 
body of the local god on earth — to the exclusion of 
similar animals. This does not mean that the 
Egyptians thought they had in the sanctuary the 
one and only body of the god, but that they had 
the one and only duplicatum of it. In fact, the 
world was supposed to be divided into two great 
halves, symmetrical in every part. Each of the 
great national gods (we need not take the trouble 
to reconcile so many contradictory data for the 
lesser gods) had his kingdom in the other world, 
and in this world possessed a part of Egypt that 
corresponded to that kingdom. His body dwelt in 
the other world; but his ‘name’ animated an 
exact replica of this body in this human world— a 
perishable temporary representation, which is the 
divine animal worshipped in the sanctuary. To 
the divine cow of Dendereh, to the ram of Ele- 
phantine, to the hawk of Ermonthis, e.g., there 
corresponded in the kingdoms of the other world a 
cow, a ram, and a hawk really alive, really divine, 
with bodies fashioned alike, perhaps gigantic, though 
Egypt has given no precise information on this 
point. One thing is certain, viz., that they some- 
times showed themselves to the eyes of mortals. 
As to the exact sojourn of the one body^ of the 
gods in the other world, it should be said that 
here again there has been a succession of beliefs. 
The most ancient of them show us the gods living 
sometimes in the other world, after the fashion of 
the world of men, sometimes in the celestial world. 
The assimilation of earlier and^ later beliefs in 
homogeneous groups has gone far in developing the 
multiplicity of bodies bdonging^ to one and the 
same god; and the solar theories of Heliopolis, 
with the course of Ra in his bark, have given far 
greater importance to the stellar bodies of the 
divine beings. 

Literature.— If we exclude what belongs to medicine, eschato- 
logy, and the disposal of the dead, the data as to the Egyptian 
body are scattered all over the field of Egyptological literature, 
the living body never having been the object of a special 
monograph. Only a few parts of it have been studied separately, 
but without synthesis. We may mention specially : Amdlineau, 
ProUgom^nes, d Vttude de la religion &gypUenne, Paris, 1908, 
p. 403 £E.; Birch, ‘ On the Shade or Shadow,’ in TSBA viii. 386 ; 
Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, London, 1904 ; Le Page Renouf, 
*On the true Sense,’ etc., in TSBA vi. 494 ; and esp. Maspero, 
Histmre [tr. 1894-1900] i. 108, 112, 146, 212, 215, 217 (where there 
are notes giving the principal references) ; also the first two 
volumes of his ‘ ifitudes de Mythologie et d’Arch^ologie,’ in the 
BibliotJibque 6gyptologique, Pans, 1893. 

George Foucart. 

BODY (Greek and Roman).— i. Anthropological. 
—(1) Body and soul. — Among the Greeks, as 
among most other races, the distinction between 
body and soul— the natural dualism of mankind- 
can he traced to a very remote antiquity. This 
distinction took shape in the primitive mind as a 
result of its experience of certain peculiar facts. 
It is maintained by H. Siebeck,* who on this point 
differs from such scholars as Rohde and Gomperz, 
that the most potent factor in the development of 
this dualism is that succession of inner and outer 
experience undergone by primitive man— as by the 
chud of to-day — in connexion with his own body. 
To the undeveloped consciousness the body is at 
first simply a thing among things, precisely like a 
stone or a tree. It is only by degrees that the 
growing mind, in consequence of internal and ex- 
ternal sensations, as, for instance, bodily pain or 
hunger, acquires the idea of the body as the medium 
between self-consciousness and the outer world. 
An important constituent of naive dualism, no 

* Gesoh. d. Psychologies 1880, i. 6f., with reference to the facta 
of empirical psychology as discuss^ by Volkmann, Lehrlyuch 
d. Psychologie, 1876, li. § 106. 
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doubt, lies here ; and so far Siebeck is right. But 
a number of other factors, which, to be sure, 
Siebeck does not ignore, must also be taken into 
account ; as, for example, the ofttimes rapid 
transition from life to death, the experience of 
dreaming, or of fainting, * possession,^ sudden 
emotions and their resultant involuntary actions, 
and, finally, the ecstatic trance. These were also 
the facts which in the dawn of Greek history 
generated the idea of a possible separation between 
body and soul ; thus the soul might well seem to 
be temporarily withdrawn from the body in the 
case of dreaming, swooning, or ecstasy, and per- 
manently so in the case of death, when the body 
returns to its original elements.* 

The distinction between the visible and corporeal 
man and his invisible indwelling Doppelganger^ 
the is presupposed also in the Homeric 

poems. Here, however, the ideas of body and 
soul have assumed a special complexion. All the 
activities, mental or other, of the human person- 
ality, such as feeling, thought, volition, exertion, 
are regarded as being possible only so long as body 
and soul are united; in fact, they are in the 
strictest sense functions of the body, /x^vos, p6os, 
fxrjTis, jSouXi}, and dvii6% also, are bodily faculties or 
powers, and although they can assert themselves 
only while the psyche, at once the ‘second ego’ of 
man and the principle of his animal life, remains 
within him, yet they are in no sense evolved from 
the inherent capacities of the soul as such, which 
has absolutely no share in the waking activities 
of man.t The spiritual and psychical faculties 
which are localized in the various organs, and 
especially in the diaphragm {(ppive^) of the living 
person, appertain entirely to the body. The idea 
of a life apart from the body, i.e. independent of 
the union of body and soul, sinmly lay outside the 
range of Homeric thought. Bfere it is the body 
rather than the soul around which the supreme 
interest circles— a phenomenon quite intelligible 
in a naive and frankly sensuous age, free as yet 
from all reflexion about a possible closer relation 
between body and soul in a living and waking 
man. Hence even the lifeless body is repeatedly 
spoken of as the true self (aur^s), ana set in 
contrast with the psyche.t A well-known passage 
is Iliad, i. 3 f . : toXKcls 5' l(p6i/xovs ^Al5l irpola^pev 
7]p(j)(ji3V, avTob^ iXthpia revx^ KVv^crtTLv ol(avoi<Tl re 
dcura (cf. also xxiii. 65 f., 105 ft’,). (Now and then, 
it is true, the psyche that is speeding towards 
Hades, or already dwelling there, is distinguished 
by the name of its erewhile living possessor, or, it 
may be, is even spoken of as if it were himself in 
person (cf. Hohde, i. 5f,); but the latter idea is 
largely evanescent in the mind of the poet.) 

(2) The dead body, — Of the cult of the dead 
which at one time prevailed throughout the 
Hellenic world, as elsewhere, the Homeric poems 
show isolated traces only ; and it is one of the 
enduring triumphs of Rohde to have discovered 
these and set them in their proper light. The 
ideas underlying this cult, which, though but 
faintly recognizable in Homer, was universally 
dift’used among the Greeks in the post- Homeric 
age, and in fact down to the end of the ancient 
period, invested even the dead body with a certain 
interest. The soul of the departed was supposed 
to be fettered to the resting-place of its former 
bodily integument. The worship of ancestor or 
hero had its seat in the place where his bones 

* Ihad^ vii 99, xxiv. 64. 

t Taken purely by itself, the soul has at best a shadowy 
existence, not worthy of the name of ‘ hfe ’ at all, and destitute 
even of the attribute of self-consciousness. 

t It IS a siL^nificant circumstance that Homer has no proper 
term for the living body. His usual word for it is 6 e>a 9 , which, 
however, connotes only the figure, the outward visible form ; 
cf. &€fji.a<i rrvpos. In Homer o-ui/xa always denotes the dead 
body. 
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had been laid. There alone — with some special 
exceptions — did the soul continue in an active 
state. 

According to Homer, however, whose notices 
regarding the cult of the dead are sporadic and 
imperfectly understood even hy himself, the soul 
of the departed finds no rest (in Hades) till the 
corpse is burned. So long as this act is neglected, 
the soul still retains a consciousness of events 
upon the earth ; while, once the body has been 
cremated, the soul is banished to the depths of 
Erebus. The original purpose of the practice of 
cremation, in fact, was to guard against the 
return of the released soul to the land of the 
living — an idea, however, which has become quite 
obscured in Homer. The paramount^ interests of 
the poet, indeed, lie with those who still enjoy the 
light of the sun, and not with the dead at all. In 
his unsophisticated mode of thought, he regards — 
aU unconsciously — the living and waking man 
with his bodily and mental attributes as a single 
whole, and similarly all the spiritual and psychical 
activities of man are evolved from the body. So 
far, therefore, the Homeric point of view, as 
contrasted with that of the philosophers and 
theologians of a later age, may he called an unre- 
flective monism. 

2 . Religious and ethical. — (1) Orphism, — 
Homeric views regarding body and soul, and their 
relation to each other, find their sharpest possible 
contrast in the ideas which, germinating in the 
ecstasy of the Dionysan cult and the psychical 
experiences evoked there, or, again, in the principles 
of katharsis, received their definitive form among 
the Orphic sects. According to the latter, there 
obtained not only an irreconcilable dualism 
between body and soul, but also a profound 
difference in value. The soul was no longer, as in 
i Homer, the phantom counterpart of the man, 
making its influence felt in the acts of dreaming, 
swooning, or dyin^ ; it was now regarded as 
intrinsically of JDivine origin, uncreated and im- 
perishable, and as having been immured within 
the body in expiation of its guilt. 

See Plato, Cratyl, 400 B 0 (Diels, Frag. 2 it. i. 473, Na 3 ; cL 
Abel, Orphica, frag. 221): koX yap rivet (fjairiv avrh (the 
body) eivai rfit iivxrjt u? reBc.iip.emit iv rtS vvv Trapovrt’ Kal St6ri 
av tqvtu) <n}fj.aCveL, a dv cnjjxatKp rj ij/vxVi ravrjf cnj/xa. opflw? 
KoAela-Sai’ Sonovon fievroi p.d\i<rTa BiaQai ot a/x</)l ’Op(^€a tovto 
TO ovo/JLO, ws Si'jojv SiSovcrqt ^rrjt Siv Sij eveKa SiSacriv, 

rovTOV Se rbv ireptjBoXov exeiv, tva (Tia^yjTai fiecTjxainjptou eiK6v(t. Of. 
PhcBdo, 62 B, and Diels, in reference to Philolaos, frag. 14 and 
15. The body is accordingly the grave or pnson-house of the 
soul, which in its present life is in a state analogous to death. 
It is therefore the aim of the Orphics otl p-aAtcrra airb 

Tov <rc6/aaT09 r^v yj/vxw '^“*1 Kad’ avrrjv iravraxodev 

eic TOV o"diptaT 09 cvvayeCpeirBat re koli 67 Oj 

cf. Diels on Heraclitus, frag. 116). 

(2) Fythagoreanism, — In regard to the process 
hy which such ideas, so alien, apparently, to the 
natural temperament of the Greeks, as of mankind 
in general, gained a footing in Greek thought, the 
reader may consult the art. Asceticism (Greek). 
It will be sufficient here to emphasize the fact that 
the ideas in question, wholly un- Hellenic as they 
may appear, exerted a profound influence upon 
many Greek philosophers, and even, as we may 
infer from what has been said (above, p. 81), 
upon early thinkers like Pythagoras and ^ hi? 
disciples. Definite evidence of this influence, it is 
true, first emerges in the case of Philolaos (c. 440 
B.C.), who, in referring to the Orphics, writes as 
follows : fxapTvpiovrai hk Kal ol waXaLol $€o\6yoi re Kal 
/jidvTLes u?s rivos rifMapia^ a fvxh rep awfian 
Krai Kal KaSdirep iv <ru>ptart Todrtp ridaTTOL (frag. 14 ; 
cf. the passages given by Diels in connexion with 
frags. 14 and 15). We need not be surprised, 
therefore, to find Archytas(c. 400-350 b c.) making 
allusion to the battle against sensual pleasure 
{rjdov'Q, the voluptas corporis of Cicero) (ci. Diels, 
Frag,'^ i. 252, 30 ft'.), which the early Pythagoreans 
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regarded as the worst of plagues, impeding the 
soul in its endeavours to reach its celestial home, 
and causing it to forget its high descent.* 

That Empedocles likewise held a similar theory 
of the relation between body and soul may be 
inferred from what is said in Asceticism (Greek) 
(above, pp. 81^, 82^) regarding his indebtedness to 
Orphism and Pythagoreanism. Direct reference 
to the point, however, is found only in a single 
fragment of his writings (126, cf. Diels) : crapKQv 
aWbypoTTL T€pL(TTiKKovffa xirwvi. We may well sup- 
pose that similar views were cherished by several 
other thinkers and poets who were more or less 
influenced by Orphic or Pythagorean doctrines. 
This was certainly the case with Pherecydes of 
Syros.t In Heraclitus also (frag. 4. 96) we may 
trace a certain disparagement of the body, though 
he does not, like the ‘ theologians,’ regard body and 
soul as antagonistic to each other, but rather as 
subsisting in a state of constant interchange (frag. 
36; cf. 76, 77). Adumbrations of this idea are 
also found in Pindar (frag. 131, Bockh). 

(3) Plato,— It was a matter of vast significance, 
however, that the cardinal ideas of the Orphic- 
Pythagorean schools should have been ^ assimi- 
lated by Plato, and wrought into the fabric of his 
philosophy. The way in which the founder of 
Western idealism interpreted the relation of the 
human body to the imperishable soul is known to 
every reader of the Phcedo. As we have already 
given, in the art. Asceticism (Greek), a brief expo- 
sition of the leading ideas in Plato’s system of 
philosophical and theological thought, we confine 
ourselves here to the most indispensable points.^ 

The human soul occupies a peculiar position 
between the sensible and the supersensible world. 
Though itself uncreated, i.e, of Divine origin, it 
is drawn into the vortex of becoming. It does not 
rank as an Idea, but is at best ‘most like’ one, 
participating in the Idea of life. In the pre- 
mundane existence of ^ the soul, while dwelling 
amongst gods and spirits like itself, it has beheld 
the ‘ super-celestial realm,’ and the world of real 
being, Wt in consequence of a decline in its 
cognitive faculty, and an ascendancy in its 
impulses of desire, it has been drawn down to the 
earth, and has fallen into corporeality, t Parti- 
culars will be found in the famous allegory in 
Phcedrus, 246 B if. But although body and soul 
are fundamentally disparate in character, the 
body and its impulses exert a strong and persistent 
pressure upon the immortal sojourner within. By 
the time when the soul enters upon its earthly life, 
it has completely forgotten its pre-existence and 

* Cf. Diels, Fmg,^ i. 252, 30 Iff., 280, 44 ff., 288, 12 ff.— Sensual 
pleasure, by later writers frequently spoken of o-w/xartioj, 

to distinguish it from spiritual pleasures, was vehemently re- 
pudiated, not only by the adherents of a rigidly dualistic anthro- 
pology, but also by the Cynics and the Stoics. The body being 
the source of pleasure, we find Xenophon {Memorab. i. 2. 2^ 
insisting upon the necessity of constant exercise in o-o>(f>pQ(njvT^. 
On the other hand, Aristippus, the founder of the Oyrenaic 
school, declared sensual pleasure to be a good, though with 
certain qualifications (Diog Laert. ii. 90 ; Zeller, n. i. 356 f£.). 
Tke high value ascribed by Epicurus not merely to pleasure in 
general, but even— -in spite of all his saving clauses— to bodily 
gratification, as the source of happiness, is tellingly shown in 
frags. 67, 70, 409 (Usener). His standpoint is far removed from 
that of Plato, and we need not wonder that Posidonius in par- 
ticular 80 \igorously assailed his doctrine. 

+ Diels, Frag,2 ii. i. 605 f. No. 5 ; see also Gomperz, i. 71 f. 

i Its entrance into the body is the result of an ‘intellectual 
fall * ; for, according to Plato’s original view (in the PhcRdrus\ 
the soul, even in its pre-mundane state, had three etSrj, i,e , not 
only the koyi(TTiK6v, but also the and the eTrtSvju-'^rt/etJi/, 

of which the last two cramp the first, and, still clinging to 
the soul after death, are the cause of its attachment to the 
world of sense and its tendency to further incarnation (Phcedo). 
On the other hand, according to the Timceus—di. much later 
work— the entrance of the soul into the material realm takes 
place in pursuance of the Divine order, being designed to 
animate the world of the visible. On this interpretation the 
two inferior capacities of the soul arise out of its union with 
the body, just as again they pass away with the latter at death. 


the world of Ideas in which it formerly lived. Its 
knowledge of trnth is now impeded hy the illusory 
impressions of sense-perception, while the body, 
by means of its impulses, and the desires and 
aifections to which they give rise, wields a most 
dangerous infiuence over the soul, deranging its 
capacity for thought, and wholly perverting its 
judgment regarding the true good. 

Cf. Phcedo j e.g. 64 ff., especially 66 B-D: .... cws av tb 
(TtJifia Kol (njnxit^<^vpiiAvy\ fj ti/xwv rj ^vxv p^^Taroiovrov Kaieov 

ov fjLij TtOTe <rri(T(aixe6a Uapcos imOy/iovfxev <f>af^ev 5 ^ tovto 
etmt TO a\ 7 j 0 es. /uivpta? fih rjpiLV aaxokiaq irapixet to aSi^a 
Sia T^v avaytcaioLV Tpo<^»7jv* €Tt fie clv Tive?^ voo'ol^ Trpo(r7re(r<t)ortj/, 
6 ju, 7 rofit^ov<rtv y}aa>v ttjv toC ovtos QiqpaV epwrwv fie Kal 
Kal (^djStoy Kai etfiuiAwv jravToSa'ira>v Kal <l>kva.pCcL^ 
iroXX-rj?, wcrre to keyop^evov w? akijO^^ rw ovti vtt’ avrov ovfie 
<f>povrj(Ta.L 7}p2v eyyCyveTat ovfieVore ovfidw icaX^ap ?roAe/xovs «al 
a-raa-eis Kal jadxas ov^ev akko trapex^L tj -rb owp-a Kal cu rovrov 
€ 7 riBvfiiai. Std yap rrjy twv Krijcrtv Trai/xe? oi wdAe/AOt 

ytyvovTai, TCt fie avayKa^oixeOa Krao-dat fitd rb ctapia, 

covkevQvr^^ rf} tovtov 0epairei'<j, k.t.A. Cf. 83 B-D. 

Irrationality, fierce passions, grave disorders of 
the soul, may in fact proceed from the body or 
from the conditions that at aiw time prevail 
therein (cf. especially Timceus, 86]Bfl‘.). In sober 
truth, the body is the source of all that harms the 
soul. For although evil may be the soul’s own 
act, she would have no promptings to evil-doing 
were she not imprisoned m the body (cf. Zeller, ll. 
i. 871). Every misfortune, every guilty deed in 
human life, emanates in the last resort from the 
latter. As a result of her union with the body, 
the soul herself becomes polluted, and, in fact, 
unless she resists the propensities of the flesh, 
she may even assume a bodily character 

((ro)iJ.aToeLdhf cf. Phcedo, 83 D), iust as the sea-god 
Glaucus was deformed by wrack and shells to the 
point of unrecognizability. In this way the 
majority of mankind are drawn aside from their 
true end in life. For the faU into the corporeal state 
lays upon the soul the task— -in reality her only 
task — of purging herself as eflectually as possible, 
even in this life, from the contamination induced 
by her connexion with the body {Phcedo, 67 C D), 
by overcoming and keeping permanently in sub- 
jection not alone the impulses of sense, but all 
appetites and affections whatever: she must, in 
a word, strive after an inward deliverance from 
the world of the flesh and the senses. Only so 
does she become free to apply herself to those im- 
perishable treasures beside which the visible 
world dwindles to nothingness; only so can the 
soul yield herself to that philosophy which, by 
means of dialectic and in virtue of her ‘reminis- 
cence’ of things aforetime seen, develops her faculty 
of cognizing the sphere of true being, of the Ideas, 
so leading her into the right way towards her proper 
home and at last to God Himself. 

Such in outline is the doctrine of Plato— a harsh 
and rigid dualism : here, the world of illusion and 
illusive values, beneath which nothing permanent 
exists ; and there, the goods which never fade away, 
and which constitute the whole aim and object of 
philosophy. This dualism was, it is true, somewhat 
mitigated in Plato’s later life (see above, p. 83^), 
but again and again in innumerable passages of 
his works, even in the Timceus, where its presence 
involves a flagrant inconsistency, it breaks forth 
in triumph. 

The speculations of Plato, aided as they were 
by the incomparable literary craftsmanship with 
which he gave them expression, had an enormous 
influence on subsequent thought. His dualism, 
and in particular his view of the body as the 
ultimate root of all, or at least of innumerable, 
evils in human life, as an enemy against which 
the soul must fight, and as an unclean and defiling 
thing from which she must rid herself as soon and 
as thoroughly as possible, produced a profound 
effect even upon such of the ancient thmkers as 
did not accept the Orphic-Pythagorean-Platonic 
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doctrine of the soul. We may also venture to 
assume, notwithstanding the absence of positive 
testimony, that a theory regarding body and soul 
akin to that of Plato prevailed in the Old Academy. 
It is at all events certain that such a view was 
held by Xenocrates (frag. 20 H), as well as by Philip 
of Opus and Heracleides Ponticus, and probably 
even by Aristotle in his earlier years. 

(4) Aristotle , — With riper experience, however, 
Aristotle abandoned his master’s dualistic stand- 
point, save in regard to one important feature, 
and advanced to an entirely difierent conception 
of the relation between body and soul, a conception 
which stands in the closest connexion with his 
metaphysical teaching about the relations of matter 
(iiXi?) and form (eWos), of potentiality and 

actuality {ivipyeia, iureXix^La). Here we come upon 
the pregnant idea of the ‘ organic,’ which Aristotle 
was the first to formulate. An object is said to be 
organic when its parts are ‘instruments’ {6pyava} 
for the realization of the end for which the nature 
of the object as a whole is designed. A whole of 
this character, however, is manifestly framed with 
a view to life or animation, and accordingly the 
organic and the animate are but different designa- 
tions for the same thing. The human body, as 
indeed the body of any ^(pov, attains its realization 
only in virtue of the soul. The soul is the etSos 
(the principle of form working from within out- 
wards) (rdjfiaros (pva^iKov ^optos dvpdfiei {de 

Animai ii. 1, 412 A, 20 ff.). The ‘end’ of the 
body is the soul, which realizes itself, and at the 
same time realizes life, in the body and its organs 
{de Fartibus Animalium, i. 6. 645 B, 14 ff.). Apart 
from the soul the body is but a corpse. It is there- 
fore the entelechy of the body , . . ot) a-Qfxd icrip 
iPTsXix^La dXX* aUrri <T6fj,ar6s tlpos, Kal did toOto 

fcaXws {firoKafi^dpovcrLP oh doKet firiT (Lvov (nh/xaTos etpai 
aQ/xd TL ij ^vx'^ (de An. ii. 2, 414 A, 14ff.) ; cf. 
ii. 4. 415 B, 7, 5^ ij ^vx^ toO fwvros cdh/xaros atria 

Kal df>x\* Body and soul in a living man may well 
be distinguished as concepts, but they cannot be 
dissociated in actual fact. The two form an 
inseparable synthesis, like the material and the 
form of a ball of wax, or like the eye and the sense 
of sight. In the words of Eucken, ‘ the soul forms 
with the body a single life-process.’ When man 
dies, his body is deprived of its function as a pur- 
posive organism.* 

The idea of a dissonance between body and soul, 
as propounded by the theologians and Plato, is 
therefore quite foreign to the philosophy of 
Aristotle. It is true that the latter regards the 
povsj the thinking spirit, as coming from without 
(Bt/padep) to the ‘soul,’ to that life-giving power 
which controls and conditions the organism, and 
combines within itself the physical and the 
psychical ; and here no doubt we come upon an 
inconsistency in the Aristotelian psychology, a 
residue of theological and Platonic speculation. 
Nevertheless there is for Aristotle no opposition 
between the poOs and the living body, so that the 
presence of the former constitutes no end in human 
life relative to the body.f 

(6) Stoicism . — Among the earlier Stoics, not- 

* The teleological point of view was first applied to the human 
body by Diogenes of Apollonia, through the influence of Anaxa- 
goras. It is set forth in popular form by Socrates in Xenophon, 
Memorab, i, 4. 6ff., and in a truly scientific style by Aristotle, 
t.g. m de Partibus AmwaMwm, iv. 10. 686 A, 25 ff., 687 A, 7fic. 
Poi)ular views regarding it re -appear after the middle period of 
Stoicism ; cf. Cicero, Nat. Deorurrij ii. 134-146. 

}• As regards Aristotle's physiology, which we cannot deal 
with here, it may be noted that he regarded the activity of the 
soul as being connected with the natural heat of the body, this 
heat being combined with the blood as the animating breath or 
7rvevfj.a. Aristotle placed the central organ of psychical life in 
the heart, while Alcmaeon, Democritus, and Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia, like Plato, had identified it with the brain. The influence 
of Aristotle long prevailed to keep the earlier and correct view 
in the background 


mthstanding their mouism, we find a certain lean- 
ing towards the dualistic theory of body and soul. 
A characteristic utterance is that of Cleanthea 
{Stoicor. Veter. Fr. i. fr. 529 [Arnim]), who speaks 
of man as a frail and fleeting thing, needing help 
at every turn 

icaOdirsp^ rpo^rjg Kal CfceTraor/iaTcov Kal rov (rwjtJt.aTOS 

€iriju.e\etas, -rrcKpov tivo? Tvpdyvov rpoTrov 6(|)eo-Th>TO? rjjxiv Kal rbi' 
ff-pbs rjfxepav ^acrjabv airatroiivTO*? Kal ei /xtj Trap4xotpLGv ojctts koveiv 
avro KOLL dXeC^etv Kal vepi^dWeiv Kal Tpe<|)eLv vbcrous Kal 6dvarov 
dvetpyovvro<i. 

The truly decisive step, however, was first taken 
by Posidonius (first half of the 1st cent. B.C.), the 
second leader of Middle Stoicism, upon whom the 
influence of Plato is once more clearly marked (cf. 
p. 85^). He holds that the body, that inutilis caro * et 
Jlitida, receptandis tantum cihis habilis, is an impedi- 
ment to the heaven-horn soul, pining in her prison- 
house for her ethereal home. To deliver the soul as 
far as possible from the body even>in this life, to 
shun as the pestilence the lusts and appetites that 
originate in the body — this is the paramount task 
of mankind. ^ The body acts as a clog upon the 
Divine capacity of knowledge possessed by the 
spirit, which, however, escapes its bonds and wins 
an ampler insight in dreams, when the body lies 
I asleep as if dead, as also in ecstasy, when the soul 
forsakes the body, but fully and finally in death 
itself. At death the soul of the wise, no longer in 
thrall to the sensuous, will soar to the celestial 
sphere, and will gain a profound knowledge of the 
ultimate causes of all existence. On the other 
hand, the soul of one who has given a loose rein to 
the lusts of the body must after death long pursue 
a wandering course, and must undergo manifold 
pains and purgings. But the soul’s conflict with 
‘ this flesh ^ is protracted and sore, and calls for 
unflagging effort.! 

The Platonic mysticism of Posidonius wrought 
with great eflect u^n Cicero, and with greater 
still upon Seneca. But although the writings of 
Seneca frequently reflect the dualistic theory of 
Posidonius, from whom in fact he borrows freely 
in numberless passages, his own view differs in 
some degree from that of the Greek thinker. 
Seneca’s theory probably finds its best expression 
at the beginning of the 14th letter to Lucihus : 

* Fateor insitam esse nobis corporis nostri caritatem.^ Fateqr 
nos huius gerere tutelam. Non nego indulgendum illi : servi- 
endum nego. Multis enim serviet qui corpori servit, qui pro 
illo nimium timet, qui ad illud omnia refert. Sic gerere nos 
debemus non tamquam propter corpus vivere debeamus, sed 
tamquam non possimus sine corpore. Huius nos nimius amor 
timonbus inquietat, soUicitudinibus onerat, contumeliis obicit. 
Honestum ei vile est, cui corpus nimis carum est. Agatur eius 
diligentissime cura, ita tamen, ut cum exiget ratio, cum dignitas, 
cum fides, mittendum in ignes sit.' Of. Bp. 78. 10 ; 120. 14-18. 

There is something very peculiar in the deprecia- 
tion and contempt with which the human body is 
regarded by Epictetus, whose views of mankind 
in general, notwithstanding his Stoic principles, 
reveal a strong tinge of dualism. Over and over 
again the Dissertations reveal a curious scorn of 
the body, and, in fact, as we might expect, from 
the influence of Cynicism upon Epictetus, he often 
gives a crudely Cynic expression to the ideas pro- 
mulgated by Plato and Posidonius, A telling 
instance of this is found in frag. 23. The body is 
by nature dead, mere clay and filth ; irretrievably 
abandoned to innumerable vicissitudes, to all, 
indeed, that happens to be ‘stronger’; it is a 
hindrance to our independence of the external ; it 
does not belong to ns, but is an dKXbrptov. Man is 

* So Seneca {Bp. 92, 110) renders the Greek <rapf, a word 

which seems to have been applied to the body in a disparaging 
sense first of all by the Orphics (cf. Empedocles, fra^. 126 ; 
Wilamowitz on Euripid, Eerakl. 1269). This usage is next 
found sporadically among the Tragedians ; also in Plato and 
Platonizing thinkers. . « ^ - 

t Cicero, Tuse. Qucest. L 38, 44, 110, de Leg. i. 60, de Btv. i., 
de Rep. vi. ; Virgil, Aen. vi. 724ff.(on this see Norden); Seneca, 
Bp. 66. 16 ff.; 92. 110; 102. 23 ff., Qixcest. Nat i. 3f., iii. 18, 
ad Marc. 23 ff. ; Galen, de Plac. Hipp. et Plat. v. 448 f. (Miillei:). 
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‘ a soul carrying a corpse.’ To the wise man, 
indeed, his body is of no concern.* Above all, 
the body is a permanent obstacle to happiness, 
since it stands in the way of virtue, which is in 
reality the only good. Something more than the 
induence of Plato or Posidonius, or of the Stoa, is 
required to explain such hatred of, and disdain for, 
the body as we find in Epictetus ; and it is possible 
that his experiences with his own decrepit frame 
m^ have given some bitterness to his sentiments. 

To the high-souled Marcus Aurelius likewise, 
though, like Epictetus, he was a professed adherent 
of Stoicism, there exists a keen antagonism between 
body and soul, and he too speaks repeatedly of the 
body in tones of passionate scorn. He reprobates 
it especially as the source of carnal ^petite, and 
as tending to inveigle the soul. He welcomes 
death because, among other reasons, the soul, 
whether she then ‘ is dispersed,’ or becomes 
extinct, or is re-absorbed into the universal soul, 
is at least released from the body (Stich, 71, 4ff.). 
A markedly dualistic tendency appears also in his 
general views regarding man, though he rejects the 
belief in a continued personal existence after death. 

(6) NeO‘Pythagoreanism and Neo-Platonism,— 
Another evidence of the persistent influence of 
Posidonius, and through him of Plato, upon a later 
age is to be seen in Neo-Pythagoreanism, which 
became widely difiused throughout the ancient 
world, especially in the first three centuries of our 
era. It has already been shown (above, p. 86) how 
in this school the Orphic-Pythagorean-Platonic 
conception of the body as the prison of the soul, 
conjoined with the notion of matter as the cause of 
all evU, was resuscitated in intensified form. 
Similarly, as regards Neo-Platonism (Plotinus), 
we would refer the reader to the accoimt given on 
former 


(86^ 87®*), merely supplementing it 

here with an instructive passage regarding mankind 
from EnneadSi 47. 10 K : 

. . . StTToj^ oiv TO 1 ^/jteis, 7j <rvpa.fn.6fLoviJ.iuov rov BripCov ^ to 
imep 70VT0 tjSij* Briptov 5e ^(pb)6iu to <rco/Aa* 6 5’ av^pcoiro? 

oXXos 6 Kadapoi tovtov toI? aperai T(X? iv vorjaeiy at 
avrrj rf} ^vxv ^pwrai, x^^P’-^opiurj Se Kai Xfvptarfj m 

euravOa oven), k.t.X. 

(7) Popular ioJeas.— Popular notions about the 
relations of body and soul, and about the nature 
and functions of both — such ideas, namely, as 
actually took shape among classes of Greek and 
Eoman society outside the influence of philosophy 
and theology — were practically identical with those 
of Homer, according to whose simple and unschooled 
thought the living man forms an undivided unity of 
matter and spirit. It was only in a later age that, 
among the Romans in particular, wider circles of 
society, especially in the large towns, came to be 
infected with Epicurean and materialistic views, 
holding that the soul, being but a more subtle 
matter diffused through the body, and forming the 
incorporating principle of life, perishes with the 
material frame. The harshly dualistic theory of 
human life, however, allied with the conviction 
that the body is a thing impure and obnoxious, — as 
enunciated by Plato and Posidonius, by Seneca and 
Plotinus, — had a potent influence upon ancient, and 
thence upon mediseval, Christianity, and indeed its 
effects persist even to the present day. 

Literature.— F or i : Nagelsbach, Eomer. Theol, (Nurem- 
berg 1840) ; Siebeck, Gesch. d, Psychol, (Gotha, 1880), i. 15 ff. ; 
Zeller, PM, d. Griech. (Leipzig, 1892) ; Rohde, Psyche^ 
burg i. B., 1898), i.; Gomperz, Gr, Denke^ (Leipzig, 1903) i. Iff. 

For 2 : Rohde, op. cit. ii. ; Gomperz, op. dt. i. 71 f., 103 f. ; 
ZeUer, op, cit. i. 450 ff., ii. 14 (1889), ii. 2^(1879), iii. 24(1903); 
Windelband, Gesch. d. alien Philos.^ (Munich, 1894), 164 ff., 
Gesch, d. Philos.^ (Tubingen, 1903) 121 f., 188, Platon^ (Stutt- 

f art, 1905) 124 ff.; Eucken, Lebensanschauungen d. grossen 
)enker^ (Leipzig, 1904), 31 ff., 54 ; Heinze, Xenohrates (Leipzig, 
1892), 150 ff. ; Ritter- Preller, Bist. Phil, Grcecm'^ (Gotha, 1888) ; 
Siebeck, Aristotele s (Stuttgart, 1899) ; Schmekel, Philos, d. 

* For the sake of one's fellow-men, however, and on grounds 
of good taste, bodily cleanliness, in contrast to the slovenliness 
of the Cynic, is urgently insisted upon (iv. 11. 9ff.). 


mUtl. Stoa (Berlin, 1892) 248, 276, 4002.; Weiidland, Die 

hellen.-Tom. Kultur in ihren Beziehungen zu Judentum u. 
Christentum (Tubingen, 1907), 84 ff. ; Corssen, de Posidmto 
Rhodio, (Bonn* 1878); Diels, Hemkleitos von Ephesos 
(Berlin, 1901), Frag. d. Vorsokratikerj i.2 (Berlin, p06), ii. 12 
(1907); Abel, Orphica (Leipzig, 1885); Hicks, AnstotUs *(U 
^nma’(Oamb. 1907); Bpicteti Dissertationes, ed. H. Schenk! 
(Leipzig, 1898) ; Epicteta Handbuchlein der floral, ed. W. Oapelle 
(Jena, 1906); Mark Aurel., ed. StichS (Leipzig, 1903); Plotim 
Opera, ed. A. Kirchhoff (Leipzig, 1856). 
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BODY (Hebrew).— To the Hebrew, man was a 
unity. * Man’s body was of the dust, whilst the 
breath of God was the principle of life within him ; 
but man himself was the single product of these two 
factors’ (F. C. Porter, ‘The ye9er Kara’ in Yale 
Bibl, and Sem. Studies, 1901, pp. 91-156). Jewish 
theology never seriously admitted a dualism. Even 
when it adopted the doctrine of the ‘ two impulses,’ 
the good and the evil yetser the good impulse 
did not inhere in the soul, the bad in the body. 

‘ The parallel between St. Paul’s contrast of spirit 
and flesh, and the Rabbinic contrast of the good and 
evil impulses, is remote and insignificant’ (ib,). 

The same conception of unity is expressed in 
many ways, ‘ Three partners there are in the 
formation of man: God, father, mother’ (Bab. 
Niddah, 31a). Even more significant is the well- 
known parable of the Blind and Lame : 

‘ A human king had a beautiful garden, in which were some 
fine early figs. He set in it two watchmen, one lame and the 
other blind. Said the lame man to the blind, “ I see some fine 
figs, carry me on your shoulders and we will get the fruit and 
eat it.” After a time the owner of the garden came and asked 
after his figs. The lame man protested that he could not walk, 
the blind that he could not see. So the master put the lame 
man on the blind man’s back and judged them together. So 
God brings the soul and casts it m the body [after death] and 
judges them together ’ {Sank, 91a-5). 

Body and soul thus form one whole, and the 
persistence in later J ewish thought of the belief in 
the bodily resurrection was in part, at least, due 
to the impossibility of separating body and soul, 
even in the aspect of immortality. 

The wonderful structure of the body, its delicate 
adaptations to ends, was the subject of admiration 
as an expression of the Divine wisdom. This finds 
its analogue in the liturgy of the Synagogue in a 
remarkable benediction, which is recited daily in 
the morning prayers, and is repeated after the 
normal functions of the body ; 

‘Blessed art thou, 0 Lord our God, King of the universe, 
who hast formed man in wisdom, and created in him many 
onfices and vessels. It is revealed and known before the throne 
of thy glory, that if one of these be opened, or one of those be 
closed, it would be impossible to exist and to stand before thee. 
Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, who healest all flesh and dost won- 
drously’ (Singer, Authorized Daily Prayer-Book, p. 4. The 
benediction is Talmudic : Berak. 606). 

Though the Jews, especially from the Macca- 
baean period, were strongly opposed to the Greek 
games and culture of the body, and felt an especM 
aversion to nude exposure, they had a keen appreci- 
ation of physical beauty, not only in women, 
but in men. The stature of Judas Maccabaeus 
was glorified, and the beauty of various Rabbis is 
specially recorded {especially Johananb. Nappaha, 
Berak, 20a ; cf. Emil G. Hirsch’s remarks m JE 
617). In the mediaeval Heb. poetry (imitat- 


u. , 

ing the language of the Song of Songs) there is at 
once a thorough-going eulogy of female beauty 
and an application of sensuous phraseology to the 
mystic relations between man and God. 

The body was in the Rabbinic view originally a 
shapeless mass [golem ] ; it was a-sexual, or rather 
bi-sexual, and only later became differentiated 
(see the early chapters of the Midrash, Genesis 
Babba), The number of the limbs (or bones) was 
calculated as 248, and of nerves (including sinews 
and even blond-vessels) 365, corresponding to the 
affirmative and negative precepts of the Law 
(which were enumerated as 613). Adam’s dust 
was taken from all quarters of the globe (Sank, 
38a), to express the unity of human nature. 
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The provision of food, drink, and attire was 
regarded as a religions duty (Maimonides, Mischne 
Tora, * Bedth ’ v. ). Bodily cleanliness was similarly 
regarded ; and as part of the ‘ Law of Holiness,’ 
dietary restrictions and ablutions were prescribed, 
From^ the middle of the 2nd cent. A.D. hand- 
washing before meals became general. Washing 
in the early morning was older. During ablutions 
ietists would avert their eyes from their own 
odies. The bodily secretions were not unclean 
until they separated from the body ; in the latter 
case ablution was rigidly enforced. Special com- 
munal baths have always been provided in Jewish 
settlements. The Biblical conceptions as to the 
defilement caused by dead bodies were continued in 
later Judaism. But the great bulk of the early 
Kabbinic laws as to ritual purity applied only to 
priests or to Israelites about to participate in 
Temple rites. Maimonides sums up the Rabbinic 
rulings as follows (ih. ‘ Tumath Okhelim^ xvi. 9) : 

* It is permitted to every one to touch an unclean thing, and 
thereby to become unclean. For Scripture only forbids priests 
and Nazirites from becoming unclean by touching a dead body ; 
hence it is inferred that everybody else may become unclean. 
And even the priests and Nazirites are only forbidden to become 
unclean through a human corpse. Every Israelite is enjoined 
to be clean at the time of the festivals, in order that he may 
be able to enter the temple, and eat holy food* (Montefiore, 
Hibhert Lectures ^ 1892, p. 476, note 4 ; Buchler, Ber Galilaische 
'Amha’are^j chs. i.-v.). 

Some exalted ideas in relation to the body and its 
stature and proportion were derived from an anthro- 
pomorphic interpretation of the text that man was 
made in the image of God (Gn 1^). The bodily sign 
of the covenant is discussed under ClKCUMCIsiON. 

Literature. — Besides sources already noted, see L. Lbw, Die 
Lebensalter in der jud. Literatur, 1875; M, Joseph, Judaism 
as Creed and Life^ 190E, p. 364 ; art. * Body in Jewish Theology,* 
inJEiii. 283. L ABKAHAMS. 

BODY (Hindu).— “The Sanskrit terms denoting 
the various parts of the body agree remarkably with 
those of the other Aryan languages — a circumstance 
which renders it probable that a certain knowledge 
of anatomy may have been part of the common 
heritage of Aryan nations. Their acquaintance 
with anatomy would seem to have extended to the 
internal organs, such as the heart, liver, lungs, 
bile, kidneys, etc. The ancient Hindu sages have 
improved and extended this traditional knowledge. 
Thus, in a hymn of the Atharvaveda (x. 2) on the 
creation of man, which is supposed to belong to 
the most ancient portion of that venerable collec- 
tion, we have a careful and orderly enumeration 
of the several parts of the skeleton. The hymn 
consists of a series of questions, such as these : | 

By whom were fixed the two heels of man ? By whom wzis 
the flesh constructed ? By whom the two ankle-bones ; by 
whom the slender digits ; by whom the apertures ; by whom 
the two sets of long bones in the middle ? How did they (the 
devaSf or gods) make the two ankle-bones of man below, and 
the two knee-caps above ? How many devaSt and who among 
them, contributed to build up the bones of the breast and 
the cartilages of the windpipe of man ? How many disposed 
the ribs of the two breasts ; who, the shoulder-blades ? Who 
pierced the seven apertures in the head : the two ears, two 
nostrils, two eyes, the mouth ? Whoever first constructed that 
brain of his, the brow, the facial bone, the cranium, and the 
structure of the jaws, and, having done so, ascended to heaven— 
who, of the many devas, was he? 

The composition of this hymn is ascribed to a 
certain sage called Narayana, tke same to whom the 
famous Rigvedic hymn (x. 90) on the sacrifice of 
man (purusasukta) is attributed, in which the four 
classes of priests, nobles, husbandmen, and serfs 
are declared to have sprung from the mouth, arms, 
thighs, and feet of the Primeval Male, or original 
source of the universe. Some ancient medical 
formulae, which occur in some of the earliest San- 
skrit tracts on medicine, are also supposed to have 
been proclaimed by this Narayana. 

Descending from the Vedas to those early pan- 
theistic compositions, the Upanisads, we meet, in 


the Garhha (or Embryo) Upanisad with an in- 
teresting description of the constitution and growth 
of the human body, which is said to consist of the 
five elements— earth, water, fire, air, and space 
or ether. From cohabitation, a small compact 
mass is produced, which, within a month, becomes 
a solid lump of flesh. The head is formed after 
two months; the feet are developed after three 
months ; the ankles, belly, and thighs, after four 
months ; the spine, after five ; mouth, nose, and 
eyes, after six months ; the soul (jlva) enters the 
foetus in the seventh month ; it becomes altogether 
complete in the eighth month. 

The later systems of philosophy assign to each 
person two bodies— an exterior or gross body (sthiila- 
samra), and an interior or subtle body (suksma- 
iarira, or lihga-iarlra) — much as Pythagoras 
claimed a subtle ethereal clothing for the soul, 
apart from its grosser clothing when united with 
the body. Indian philosophers had to admit the 
existence of a subtle body, in order to make the 
process of migration after death intelligible, 
according to the Indian doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis. The subtle body is that which cleaves to 
the soul in its migration from existence to exist- 
ence. According to the Vedanta system, this 
subtle body arises from the so-called upadhis (‘ con- 
ditions ’), and consists of the senses of the body 
{dehendriyas), both perceptive {buddklndriyas) and 
active (karmendriyas), and of mind (manas), 
intellect (buddhi), sensation (vedana), implying 
beyond itself the visayas, or objects required 
for sensation. Its physical life is said to be de- 
pendent on the vital spirit (mukhya prdna)^ and 
on the five pranas^ or specialized spirits. Accord- 
ing to the Sfinkhya system, the subtle ox inner 
body, which is, of course, invisible, is formed 
of eighteen elements. The coarse material body 
consists either of the earth only, or of the four 
or five coarse elements, and is made up of six 
coverings — hair, blood, flesh, sinews, bones, and 
marrow. In some systems, each organ is connected 
with its own peculiar element, the nose with the 
earth, the tongue with water, etc. 

The whole subject of anatomy is treated at great 
length in the vast medical literature of ancient 
India. The Indian theory of the skeleton, in 
articular, has been transmitted to us in three 
ifferent systems, one of which, the anatomical 
system attributed to the mythical sage Atreya, 
while agreeing in the main with the statements 
quoted above from the Atharvaveda, is also found 
in several later non-medical Sanskrit works, not- 
ably in the celebrated law-book of Yajnavalkya. 
In its original shape, as restored by the researches 
of Dr. Hoernle, this enumeration of human bones 
seems to have been made up of the following thirty 
items (1) 32 teeth {danta ) ; (2) 32 sockets (ulu~ 
khala) of the teeth ; (3) 20 nails [naJcha ) ; (4) 60 
phalanges (ahguU ) ; (5) 20 long bones ; (6) 4 bases 
of the long bones ; (7) 2 heels ; (8) 4 ankle-bones ; 
(9) 4 wrist-bones ; (10) 4 bones of the fore-arms ; 
(11) 4 bones of the legs ; (12) 2 knee-caps ; (13) 2 
elbow-pans ; (14) 2 hollow bones of the thighs ; (15) 
2 hollow bones of the arms ; (16) 2 shoulder-blades ; 
(17) 2 collar-bones ; (18) 2 hip-blades ; (19) 1 pubic 
bone ; (20) 45 back-bones ; (21) 14 bones of the 
breast ; (22a) 24 ribs ; (226) 24 sockets of the ribs ; 
(22c) 24 tubercles fitting into the sockets ; (23) 15 
bones of the neck ; (24) 1 windpipe ; (25) 2 palatal 
cavities ; (26) 1 lower jaw-bone or chin ; (27) 2 
basal tie- bones of the jaw ; (28) 1 bone constituting 
nose, prominences of the cheeks, and brows ; (29) 
2 temples ; (30) 4 cranial pan-shaped bones 
total, 360. The large excess of this number over 
the some 200 bones in the adult human skeleton, 

, which are distinguished by modern anatomy, is 
1 principally due to the fact that, besides including 
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the teeth, nails, and cartilages in the category 
of hones, the Indian sages counted prominent parts 
of bones, such as are now known as processes 
or protuberances, as if they were separate bones. 
Allowing for these modifying causes, the views of 
the early Indian anatomists are surprisingly ac- 
curate, which seems to be due to the fact that they 
were acquainted with the practice of human dis- 
section, allowing bodies to decompose in a river, 
and taking them out after decomposition had set 
in, when they were very slowly scrubbed with 
a whisk made of grass-roots, or hair, or bamboo, or 
hast, and every part of the body examined, as it 
became disclosed in the process of scrubbing. 
Besides the bones, there are 210 joints {sandhi) 
in the body. The joints of the extremities, jaw, 
and vertebrae are movable (chala) ; ail the rest 
are immovable {sthira). There are 900 ligaments 
(sndyu)^ i,6. sinews and nerves ; 500 muscles {ye^l) ; 
700 veins {sird). Besides the veins, there are other 
vessels or canals called dhamanl and srotas, all of 
which proceed from the navel, which resembles 
the root of a water-lily, and is the root of the 
vessels of all living animals. This notion seems 
to have been derived from the appearance of the 
vessels in their foetal state. There are six principal 
limbs : the two arms, the two thighs, the head 
with the neck, and the trunk or middle portion. 
Attached to these are 56 minor limbs. The trunk 
contains 15 organs, such as the heart, the liver, 
the lungs, the spleen, the two breast-glands, the 
bladder, the smaller intestines, the larger and 
grosser intestines, the adeps - hearing duct, etc. 
There are in the body 10 anjalis (a certain measure 
consisting of two handfuls) of water, 9 anjalis of 
juice (rasa), 8 anjalis of blood, 7 anjalis of stools, 
6 anjalis of phlegm, 5 anjalis of bile, 4 anjalis of 
urine, 3 anjalis of adeps, 2 anjalis of fat, 1 ahjali 
of marrow, ^ a^jah of brain, J ahjali of the 
essence of phlegm, J ahjali of semen. Of weak 
or sensitive parts (marman) in the body, which 
have to be avoided in operations, there are 107, 
which are accurately described. In some varieties 
of these, instant death ensues on their being 
wounded ; in others, the person when wounded 
dies after a few days, or when the external 
substance has been extracted ; in other varieties, 
lameness, or only pain, is produced. The seven 
essential parts or elements of the body (dhatu) 
are ; chyle or juice (rasa), blood (rakta), flesh 
(mdThsa), fat (medas), bone (asthi), marrow (majjd), 
and semen {^ukra). When there is inequality of 
proportions l3etween these constituent elements of 
the body, the person becomes subject to pain or 
destruction. Hence that has to he regarded as the 
proper medicine which restores the elements simul- 
taneously to their normal condition by diminishing 
the increased and increasing the diminished ones. 
For keeping up the harmony of the elements of 
a person in health, food is prescribed in various 
forms, endued with proper aUrihutes. The three 
humours of the body— air (vdyu), bile (pitta), and 
phlegm (kapha) — are more important even than 
the seven elements for the preservation of a 
healthy and normal condition of the body. Of 
these humours (dom), air or wind is dry, cool, 
light, soft, and always flowing more or less quickly, 
so as to convey the elements or essential parts 
over the body ; bile, which is situated principally 
in the stomach, is a hot, bitter, oily fluid, of a 
blue colour, and sour, and produces animal heat ; 
phlegm is white, heavy, oleaginous, cooling, moist, 
sweet, and is conveyed by air through the vessels. 
Most diseases are due to an abnormal increase 
or decrease of one of the humours. There exists 
an unmistakable similarity between this Indian 
theory and the ancient Occidental theory of four 
humours in the human body. Blood (rakta) is 


sometimes mentioned as a fourth humour in India, 
as it is in Western medicine. 

The supposed parallelism between the microcosm 
and the macrocosm is also to he found in Indian 
thought. Thus, as the universe consists of earth, 
water, heat, air, ether, and Brahman, which is 
unmanifest, even so Purusa, or the male, is said 
to he made up of six ingredients ; the form is 
earth ; the liquid secretions are water ; the animal 
heat is heat ; the life-breaths are air ; the hollow 
places are ether ; the inner self is Brahman. The 
self or soul is an emanation from God or the 
Universal Soul, from which it springs in the same 
manner as sparks do from a red-hot ball of iron. 
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BODY AND MIND.— I. The problem of the 
relation between body and mind has occupied philo- 
sophers and scientists since the dawn of thought, 
and to many it appears no nearer to solution now 
than then. It has been named the central problem 
of all philosophy, fundamental alike in the theory 
: of knowledge, in ethics, and in religion. Not less 
fundamental, however, is it for psychology and for 
physical science ; for the point of view from which 
we regard mental development, the changing forms 
of nature, auimal life and evolution, wiU he radi- 
cally different according as we do, or do not, attri- 
bute to mind a controlling or directing part in the 
process of change and growth. The question of the 
relation between body and mind cannot he dis- 
cussed apart from the question as to the nature of 
the two factors, and the difference between them. 
Both are really metaphysical questions ; that is to 
say, the solution put forward will necessarily be 
incapable of scientific verification; but it should 
he such as to give a rational account of the possi- 
bilities of knowledge, of individual and race pro- 
gress, of ethical and religious life. 

2 . Whether we are dealing with the special rela- 
tion between the individual mind and the individual 
body, or with the general relation of finite mind to 
matter, there are three possible solutions of the 
problem: — (1) That matter or hody^ is the ‘real* 
or * substantial * thing, while mind is its product, 
or in some way dependent upon it both for its exist- 
ence and for its qualities— the solution of Material- 
ism, (2) That mind alone is real or substantial, 
and that matter or body is its appearance, its 
manifestation, or in some other way dependent 
upon it for existence and quality — the solution of 
Idealism, and of Spiritualism. (3) That mind and 
matter are equally real, and independent entities ; 
or equally unreal, as the two ‘ aspects,* ‘ appear- 
ances,’ ‘sides’ of one and the same reality. The 
former is Dualism, the latter ‘ Scientific Monism ’ 
or the Philosophy of Identity. There are of course 
many shades of difference and many overlappings 
in the different views that have actually been held. 
The divergencies are especially apparent when a 
given principle is applied to the relation between 
the finite body and the finite mind. Thus, even 
when we regard body as unreal, it is clear that 
‘my’ body is not the manifestation of ‘my ’ mind, 
hut is to a large extent at least independent of it ; 
therefore one may quite well speak of ‘ my ’ body 
— meaning the mind of which the body is a mani- 
festation, — as acting upon ‘my’ mind, and yet 
remain a spiritualist or idealist. Here then we 
have a second basis of division* the lines crossing 
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tli6 former ones : the relation between finite mind 
and finite body may be either {a) that of complete 
dependence, as when the mind is regarded as the 
* secretion of the brain/ or as an ‘ epiphenomenon/ 
a by-product of physical process; (&) that of 
parallelism, the two series, mental and bodily, 
corresponding step for step, element for element, 
with each other, but never acting upon each other ; 
or (c) that of reciprocity or interaction, mental pro- 
cesses being the condition of bodily, bodily of 
mental processes. The last is the ‘ natural ^ stand- 
point. We regard ourselves as causing bodily 
movements by our will, and as receiving sensations 
and perceptions from physical objects which act 
upon our bodily organs. It is also the standpoint 
of Dualism on the one hand, and of several j^rms 
of Spiritualism or Idealism on the other. 

3. It is necessary here to refer only to one of the 
many forms of Materialism, that in which the 
mental is regarded as an effect of physical processes, 
although in itself immaterial; or again as not 
strictly an effect, but as a by -result, an accidental 
accompaniment, of material processes. Matter— 
the physical universe— is upheld on this theory as 
the permanent, eternal, unchanging, over against 
which mind is as one of the changing and temporary 
phenomena, adding nothing to the whole, forming 
no essential part of it, existing merely, as it were, 
for the delectation of some imaginary spectator. 
(1) What is fatal to any such reduction of mind to 
a secondary place is the first principle of Epistemo- 
logy, viz. that matter or body is given only as idea 
or content of consciousness ; it cannot be the source 
of that which is a presupposition of its own exist- 
ence. It is an actual inversion of the true order of 
things, therefore, to place matter first and mind 
second. N ot only is it not a justifiable inference that 
matter may be the source of mind ; it is not even 
a possible thought ; it is a form of words without 
meaning. (2) The second difficulty the view has to 
face is that of the incomparability of mind and 
matter ; they contain no common characteristic 
except that of change in time ; in other respects, 
as the Cartesians pointed out, every attribute of 
mind may be denied of body, and vice versa. Thus 
matter occupies space, has form, resistance, etc., 
while mind is wholly non-spatial in itself, has 
neither place nor any other spatial determination. 
Applied to our present question, the disparateness 
of mind and body means that the one could not be 
a cause of the other, in the sense of its source or 
origin. It does not necessarily mean, however, that 
the one could not act upon the other. The objection 
applies on the materialist assumption that nothing 
is real but matter ; if so, then the psychical must 
be a quality, or other determination, of body. It 
is this consequence that is inconsistent with the 
acc^ted disparity of bodily and mental processes.* 
(3) The view is also inconsistent, however, with 
a third characteristic of mental life, the ‘unity 
of consciousness ’ : no possible physical process 
or combination of processes can be pointed to 
which is an adequate explanation or ground for 
this fact. The Ego or Subject of mentsU states, as 
conscious of its impressions, and of the relations 
(of succession, etc.) between its impressions, is a 
presupposition of all knowledge, all perception, 
and even of all sensation. There is nothing in the 
nervous system, for example, to which so weighty 
a r61e can be attributed ; there is not even a real 
unity in the organism at all. In itself, on the 
materialist’s own theory, matter consists of infinite 
atoms (or other elements) in endless ffux, and all 
unity or combination exists only [a) as a physical 
resultant of the movements of several atoms or 

* Dr. Ward and Professor Binet, from different points of view, 
have criticized the principle of the disparateness of mind and 
matter. See reference below. 


groups of atoms acting together upon a single point, 
or (6) as a teleological conception in the nimd of 
an observer. Even the animal organism is not iq 
itself a unity as a physical congeries ; it is a unity 
only by virtue of its sum of physical forces, or by 
virtue of its (ideal) tendency towards a purpose or 
end, the mere conception of which implies a mind. 
Hence there is no unity except for a mind; and 
any attempt to reduce mind to matter or to a mere 
effect of matter is self-contradictory. 

^ 4. The doctrine of Psycho- physical Parallelism is 
liable to the same objections. This view implies, 
as the idea underlying all its forms, that (1) the 
two series of events, mental and physical, run 
alongside of, hut in independence of each other ; 
there is no cross action from the one upon the 
other ; (2) each moment or state of consciousness 
has a physical moment which ‘ corresponds to it ’ 
— ^its correlate in the bodily sphere. The theories 
of parallelism diverge, however, from this point. 
(a) To some every physical event or state has its 
mental correlate (universal animism), while to 
others the mental ‘corresponds’ only to certain 
specialized physical structures and processes, viz. 
those of a nervous system, and in particular those 
occurring in the cortical centres of the brain of the 
higher animals. The parallelism is to some limited, 
to others unlimited, (b) To some again, not every 
mode and characteristic of consciousness has its 
physical correlate, but only the elementary states 
— the sensations, feelings, etc. ; while the syn- 
theses, activities, and above all the values, norms, 
ideals, ‘meanings’ of mental life have no physical 
correlate. To others the parallelism is universal 
on this side also, (c) To some there is causal 
activity within each series, bodily producing or 
effecting bodily process, and mental mental, but 
body not affecting mind, nor mind body ; while to 
others there is no causality in the mental series at 
all, changes of mind depending on the changes of 
body, with which they directly correspond. 

5. A number of scientists and psychologists, in- 
cluding Wundt and Jodi, would limit the extent 

\ of parallelism. Mind is correlated with body, but 
only under certain conditions, or where a certain 
complexity of organic structure— a central nervous 
system like that of man— has been achieved in the 
course of evolution and development. Others, 
among whom are Eechner, Spencer, Haeckel, Hoff- 
ding, and Paulsen, make the parallelism universal : 
mental life is the correlate of bodily life, mental 
change of bodily change, that is, of movement. 
Hence, wherever there is motion there is also 
mind, and wherever there is mind there is also 
physical motion. The two series, as Spinoza 
taught, are parallel throughout the whole extent 
of each ; for every mental there exists a physical 
correlate, for every physical a mental ; the motion 
of the atom or other physical element has, as its 
‘inner’ side, a phase of feeling, of sensation, of 
will. The complexity of the human mental life is 
in direct correspondence with the complexity of 
the physical substratum, the nerve and brain 
organs and the processes that occur in them. 
There is unbroken continuity first of all in the 
‘evolution’ of inorganic forms, next in that of 
plant and animal forms, and finally in the develop- 
ment of the individual organism ; and this holds 
both of body and of mind. Thus in mind we pass 
from the simplest ‘ feeling, ’ the correlate of the atom- 
movement, to the highest thought or act of intelli- 
gence, the correlate of a process in the cortex of 
the hemispheres of man, without a change of kind. 
Causal relations nowhere exist, however, between 
the one series and the other, 

6. There can be little doubt that for a parallelist 
theory the larger scheme is the more consistent. 
In partial parallelism we have continuity in the 
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physical series, where every event depends upon a 
previous physical event out of which it arises ; on 
the mental side there is no such continuity, hut 
while the psychical processes are occasionally con- 
nected with each other in continuous trains of 
thought, etc., there are on the other hand constant 
breaks or gaps in the series. In sleep or other 
forms of unconsciousness, in the animal life prior 
to the growth of the higher brain centres, in the 
transitions from one line of thought to another — ^in 
all these cases, there are stages of unconsciousness 
between, or prior to, the conscious moments. How, 
if we keep only to the mental series, are these gaps 
bridged — through what causal agency are the transi- 
tions made ? The answer must be, either through 
the body, or through some constant supernatural 
agency or ‘ pre-established harmony.’ The latter 
alternative will not readily he accepted by scientists, 
and as a matter of fact the former is frequently 
adopted, as by Huxley, for example, although it 
is inconsistent with the principle of parallelism. 
Wundt, on the other hand, although partial paral- 
lelism is put forward as a ‘working hypothesis,’ 
finds himself compelled, when in his Philosophy he 
attempts a rationale of mental life as a whole, to 
postulate continuity between the successive states 
of the individual mind, to postulate sensation, 
feeling, and will, not only in the lower organisms, 
hut even in the inorganic world itself. If there is 
complete continuity on the one side, as Biology 
and Geology assume there is on the physical, there 
must be complete continuity also on the other side, 
the psychical. 

7. We have seen that the question of causality 
on the psychical side is also a subject of difference 
between parallelists. It is admitted that there is 
relation of cause and effect between successive 
states of a material system, such as the bodily 
organism is. Is the same true of the mental 
series ? It would seem that it must be, if parallel- 
ism is to hold, but there are heavy penalties to face 
for the admission. The chain of causes and effects 
on the physical side is a mechanical one, each 
link following its predecessor by a blind necessity 
which is quite regardless of the ideals, desires, 
or judgments of the mind connected with the 
body. If causality on the mental side holds, 
and if each link is attached to its correspond- 
ing link on the physical side, then the time-order 
must be the same in both ; therefore the mental 
life, the course of development, the history of the 
soul must also he the subject of a blind mechanism ; 
or, per contra, if the mind is self-determining, if it 
has spontaneity and originality of action, freedom 
to choose and to act according to norms or ideals of 
value, then the physical organism cannot he subject 
to the blind necessity that science assumes. Its laws 
are not inexorable, and the most confident expecta- 
tions based on centuries of past experience may he 
suddenly disappointed. In other words, either 
mental life is wholly determined by an influence 
which governs it from the beginning of its history, 
or the attainment of scientific truth about the 
physical world is impossible. 

8. From this dilemma some have sought to escape 
by denying that there is any causal link between 
mental states; there is ‘transversal’ causation, 
from body to mind, as well as ‘longitudinal’ 
causation from body to body, hut there is neither 
longitudinal nor transversal causation in the other 
two directions, viz. from mind to mind, or from 
mind to body. In order to justify the very sub- 
ordinate r61e attributed to tne mind, it is argued 
that the principle of causation demands the ex- 

erience of a uniform and invariable sequence 
etween cause and efleet, and that no such experi- 
ence is possible with regard to the sequence of 
mental upon bodily states, or of mental upon 


mental. In reply it may he said (1) that the 
origin of the idea of causality is to he found in 
our direct experience of mental activity, and 
especially in activity directed outwards upon 
the body. The first idea of causality (and it re- 
mains at the root of the ideas of causality in 
modem science) is that causation is_ spiritual or 
mental; body, on the other hand, is dead inert 
matter, and has no spontaneity, no source of move- 
ment in itself. Accordingly some modem theories 
of science seek to dispense sdtogether with the idea 
of causation. But (2) ‘ transverse ’ causality, from 
body to mind, is inconsistent with parallelism, and 
means a return to Materialism ; it makes mind a 
function of body. 

9. Probably the most consistent form of parallel- 
ism is Monistic Parallelism, which regards the 
physical and the mental as two sides or aspects of 
one and the same reality. It is not always clear, 
either in Spinoza, its originator, or in^ his modern 
followers, whether by the one reality is meant an 
unknown x behind both body and mind, of which 
they are the diverse ‘ appearances ’ or ‘ manifes- 
tations,’ or whether the reality is simply their 
identity, the same being which appears to itself as 
a conscious unity — a mind — appearing to others as 
an extended manifold — the body. In either case, 
as is almost inevitable, the primacy is found to he 
given to mind. Thus the unknown x becomes a con- 
scious mind. After all we are conscious both of 
our ‘ own ’ minds, and (through sense-perception) of 
our ‘ own ’ bodies. But our cognition of the body 
is a mental process, and we become aware of the 
body only in and through such a process ; the 
mind therefore is a presupposition of the body ; 
the body is a mode or manifestation of mind. 
Similar reasoning applies to the second standpoint. 
The body stands in a two-fold relation to the mind ; 
(1) it is the object of knowledge, or of a particular 
kind of knowledge, and (2) it is the accompani- 
ment, the condition, apparently, of every case or 
instance of knowing, or 01 any other mental process. 
A given sense-perception has (a) its object in the 
physical world — say the flight of a bird through 
the air— and it has (6) a physiological process in 
the brain of the individual as its accompaniment 
and apparent condition. With which of the two is 
the mental process ‘ identical ’ ? If with the brain 
process, then the possibility of knowledge remains 
wholly unaccountable. The ‘ knowing ’ of an ex- 
ternal object by the mind is a mental act to which 
no physical parallel can he given, and therefore 
mind has a much wider reach than body. It has 
rarely been suggested that the mental process is 
identical with the perceived object, in this case 
the flight of the bird. Schuppe, indeed, attempts 
to combine both object and brain process with 
the mental process in an ingenious way : ‘ I see, 
because my eye sees, or because I am this seeing 
eye, so my motor nerve wills, because I will, 
because I am this motor nerve’ (Bas Grand- 
problem der Fsychologie, p. 60). That is, both 
sensation and volition, being mental, are also 
bodily processes, the Ego or mind being identical 
with the body. I am therefore the same thing as 
the content of my perceptions, and the same thing 
as the object of my volitions. But if the connexion 
between eye and brain is cut, I no longer see, how- 
ever healthy the eye itself remains ; and, again, 
what I see almost always differs widely from the 
picture in the retina or in both retinse. It is not 
the eye, but eye plus optic fibres plus optical brain 
centre, that is the ‘ organ ’ of sight. Now, what- 
ever similarity there is between the picture on the 
retina and the seen object, there is none between 
the brain process and the seen object ; hence the 
dualism between physical object of knowledge and 
physical basis of knowledge re-emerges ; a mind 
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stands always in this double relation to body, and 
therefore cannot be regarded simpliciter as identical 
with the individual organism to which it ‘ belongs.’ 

10. Parallelism leads almost of necessity to an 
atomistic conception of consciousness. The ap- 
parent function of consciousness as the uniting 
and unifying bond of successive mental states or 
processes has no physical correlate, and therefore 
must be rejected as unreal. Neither the body 
nor the nervous system is a unity in itself ; each 
consists of an aggregate of cells, molecules, atoms 
or other elements. Still less possible is a physical 
correlate for the freedom, spontaneity, originality, 
which the individual mind claims for itself ; this 
also, therefore, must be denied. But psychological 
atomism — ‘ psychology without a subject’ — and 
psychological mechanism alike fail to do justice to 
the most fundamental facts of consciousness. Con- 
sciousness appears neither as a smn nor as a series 
of states (cf. James, Principles of Psychol, i. 159 ff.; 
and Lotze, Microcosmus^ i. 2. 1), but as the unity 
of such a sum or series— a unity also which is in 
each of the parts, and without which none of the 
parts or elements could exist. A series which is 
conscious of itself as a series is an absurdity (cf. 

T. H. Green’s polemic against Mill and Hume). 

It is not necessary to go back to the old view of 
the Ego as the source^ the principle or cause, of its 
own states : but even as the subject of experience^ 
every conscious mind is something more than any 
or all of the ‘ states ’ or ‘ processes ’ of which it is 
conscious. In particular, the advance from ‘ lower ’ 
to * higher ’ mental achievements, from simple to 
more complex mental life, as from sensation to per- 
ception and from perception to thought, is possible 
only on the assumption of a directive activity of 
the mind, an activity which cannot possibly inhere 
in, or belong to, the elementary states or simple 
processes themselves, out of which the higher forms 
are derived. 

II. The chief advantage of Parallelism as a 
hypothesis is undoubtedly the same as that of the 
‘Twofold Truth’ of an earlier philosophy;^ it 
enables its adherents to side with the materialists 
from one point of view, with the spiritualists 
from another. Both systems, it is held, may be 
true ; each at least may present one aspect of the 
‘ ultimate ’ or ‘ absolute ’ truth. On the one hand, 
all actions — the evolution, the growth, the adapta- 
tions of organisms to their environment— are deter- 
mined by a blind mechanism, each phase succeeding 
each by a necessity which is absolute ; that is to 
say, from each situation there is one and only one 
development possible, and that is the development 
which actually occurs. An action — a form of 
behaviour — is explained only in terms of physio- 
logical, that isj ultimately, physical and chemical 
processes. Design, selection, choice, feeling, desire, 
emotion play no part in the world’s activity-~/rom 
this point of view. On the other hand, seen from 
the inner side, this necessity becomes freedom and 
spontaneity; the mechanism of the atoms, the 
movement of the molecules, become desire and 
judgment, feeling and will : the organism is a per- 
sonality, and determines its own ends, its own life. 
To the Cmsar of science are rendered the things 
which are Caesar’s — the conservation of energy, the 
reduction of the whole life of the universe to 
chemical, electrical, and mechanical processes; 
and to God the things that are God’s— the spiritual 
life with its struggles and falls, its ideals and 
its redemptions. The question is not, however, 
whether there is any advantage in this theory; 
there certainly would be, if it were true : but is it 
even thinkable? Are we not using bare terms, 
without any meaning behind them, when we speak 
of the same reality as being at once determined 
from without, and self-determining ? A man has 


an alternative of going abroad for a holiday or 
remaining at home for his work ; he ‘ decides’ for 
the latter. Now it has a perfectly clear mean- 
ing if we say that the man’s choice ’ and action 
are really determined by his^ structure, as it 
has come to be through physical heredity and 
environment. It has also a perfectly good mean- 
ing to say that his choice is free, is an expression 
of his mental character, of the ideals by which he 
is attracted ; but it has no meaning whatever to 
say that it is both determined and free. Which- 
ever form of parallelism is adopted, a given bodily 
action has its mental correlate, which is either the 
same in reality as the bodily action, or is at least 
its necessary correspondent. Whatever laws govern 
the existence of the one must also govern the 
existence of the other ; if a physical process c is a 
necessary sequent of a and 6, then its correspond- 
ing mental process G must also be a necessary 
sequent, not merely of mental A and J5, but also 
of the physical series a b. 

The use of the term ‘appearances’ or ‘aspects’ 
is misleading. Aspects or appearances presuppose 
an observer; who is the observer in the case of 
body and mind ? He must be some being who is 
neither mind nor body ; yet, as a knowing being, 
he must be mind. Thus we come back to our 
starting-point : mind has priority over body ; body 
is the appearance of mind. This, however, is not 
parallelism. 

12 . The alternative is interaction — the assump- 
tion that body acts upon mind, and mind upon 
body. Unfortunately, such a theory is subject to 
objections of great force from the points of view 
both of the physicist and of the spiritualist. 

(1) If action of any^ kind takes place from the 
mental upon the physical world, or vice versa, then 
the principle of conservation of energy cannot 
be maintained. No means exists by which the 
amount of energy lost by the brain in effecting a 
sensation, or added to the brain in a volition, may 
be measured. Some energy must presumably be 
lost, however, when a physical process is the 
condition of a mental impression ; there cannot 
remain the same quantity in the body, since, in 
fact, the action of the body is found to be different, 
according as there has or has not intervened a 
conscious process. Again, the same stimulus does 
or does not give rise to consciousness, according^ to 
its intensity, i.e. according to the force with which 
it acts upon the nerve-centres ; in the case of 
subliminal stimuli we can only assume that the 
energy expended is not sufficient to effect the 
change in consciousness. The principle of con- 
servation has two sides (cf. Wundt, System der 
Philos.^ p. 483)— (a) that the total amount of 
energy in the physical universe remains always 
the same, and (6) that, when work is done by any 
physical system, the amount of energy lost must 
be fully compensated for (however different the 
form it takes— heat, electricity, light, motion, etc.) 
by the gain of the other physical systems affected 
by the work. The second part of the pmciple 
may be accepted apart from the first; it has, 
however, no bearing on the relation between mind 
and body. The first part is more purely hypo- 
thetical, and need not be admitted by psychology, 
if inconsistent with the facts of that science. It 
has been suggested (a) that the mind may alter 
or affect only the direction of energy or of its 
transformation, not its amount (von Hartmann, 
etc.). But in matters of energy and force the 
two things, quantity and direction, cannot be 
separated from each other. Again, (/3) the balance 
may always be maintained between the amount 
taken away and the amount added in the various 
operations between mind and body. This, how- 
ever, is again a recourse to miracle, or to some 
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mystical pre - established harmony. The only 
defence possible is to admit the charge, but to 
deny that the action complained of is a crime. 
The principle of conservation is a hypothesis 
formed to explain certain phenomena of the 
inorganic world, verified as far as experience has 
gone (although now being called in question) for 
these only ; not verified at all for organic processes, 
such as growth and reproduction, still less for 
those physical actions which we ascribe to mental 
influence. It has also been suggested (by Stumpf, 
for example, and from another standpoint by 
Fechner) that we may regard mental activity as 
itself a form of energy ; that the physical energy 
expended in the central nervous system is trans- 
formed into an equal quantity of mental energy, 
and vice versa. What we call mental energy 
certainly increases with physical health, and 
especially with the health of the brain ; it 
decreases with the degeneration or decay of the 
brain. It is questionable, however, whether the 
term ‘energy^ in the two cases is really being 
used in the same sense, as it must if there is to 
be equivalence between the two kinds.* 

(2) It majr be said that the action of body 
upon mind is inconceivable ; that the only forms of 
action given to us in experience are either (a) of 
body upon body, or (b) of the mind upon itself. 
The first we have from external, the second from 
internal perception. Berkeley and Hume, however, 
long ago disposed of the view that we ever directly 
experience the action of body upon body; and 
Hume also questioned the assumption that we are 
conscious of, or have any direct knowledge of our 
own mental activity. Causality may be a pre- 
supposition of experience ; it is certainly not given 
in experience. On the other hand, the ‘uniform 
succession* which we regard as the cue for the 
application of this category is found far more 
frequently between mental and bodily processes 
than between mental and mental, or between 
bodily and bodily. If causation is a mystery, it 
is as mysterious in the action of two bodies upon 
each other as in the action of the mind upon the 
body ; if it is a ‘ fundamental principle ’ of thought, 
it may be applied in the latter case with more 
assurance than in the former. 

(3) But how, it may be said, is mind to set 
about its action upon body. A * voluntary ’ move- 
ment starts, let us say, in certain brain cells, and 
proceeds outwards to the muscles. How does the 
mind, an immaterial substance or subject, set this 
process going? Somewhere the push must be 

S ‘ven, or the spark applied. How is it done? 

ere the difficulty of the disparity of mind and 
body presents itself with great, and for many, it 
appears, with ^ overwhelming force. It is not, 
however, in principle any more curious or incom- 
prehensible than that body should ‘correspond’ 
to mind, whatever may be taken as the meaning 
of that mysterious word ; not more so than that 
one reality should appear as two totally disparate 
entities, as Monism assumes. Somewhere or other 
we must arrive at an unexplained and, perhaps, 
inexplicable fact of experience ; and for interaction, 
this local action of mind upon body, with the 
converse qualitative action of body upon mind (as 
when a given, definitely localized, nerve process 
mves rise to a sensation of red, while another, 
difierently localized, gives rise to a sensation of 
cold or of bitter), marks that point. 

Body may ‘ ultimately ’ prove to be mind, and 
yet the relation between a finite body and ‘its’ 
mind be one of interaction. A system of this 

* On the whole question of the validity of the principle of 
Conservation of Energy, and of its bearing on the problem of 
Mental Causality, see Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism^ 
especially Lect. vi. 


nature is contained in Professor Basse’s critical 
and thorough study of the subject. We have 
seen that our own and all other bodies are given 
to us, and are known by us, only as contents of 
consciousness, as actual or possible sensation, per- 
ception or thought, while various social experi- 
ences forbid us to regard them as ‘merely* our 
individual or subjective impressions. We may 
conclude, then, that our own body and other 
bodies, which we only gradually learn to dis- 
tinguish from our own, are appearances to us of 
mental or spiritual realities — realities distinct 
from and independent of ourselves, yet akin to 
us; that these realities differ widely from each 
other, and from us, in the degree of mental 
development at which they have arrived, and of 
which they are capable ; that they affect or 
influence us only through that entity or system 
of entities which appears to us as ‘ our ’ body, and 
that they in turn are influenced by us only through 
the same intermediary. Thus our body is not the 
‘manifestation’ or ‘outer aspect’ of our mind, 
but is relatively independent of it, being the 
‘manifestation’ of another, or other minds. On 
the other hand, our mind’s development is bound 
up with that of the body, which is so intimately 
connected with it. What we may regard as in 
a special sense the growing-point of the body 
throughout life, namely, the brain, has its struc- 
ture, its organization, in large part determined 
by the actions of our mind, by which it becomes 
a more^ and more perfect instrument for the 
realization of our desires and our ideals, whether 
high or low. It ma;^ be held also that the gradual 
failure of powers with old age or the temporary 
failure with illness or fatigue— failure which, 
though primarily physical, seems to reach to the 
very core of the mind’s being— is defect not of the 
player, hut of the instrument on which he plays, 
and through which alone his genius can find fitting 
expression. See Brain and Mind, Mind, Soul. 
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^ BOHHMH.' — I. Life. — Jacob Boehme (some- 
times spelt Behmen), called the ‘ Teutonic Theo- 
sopher,’ was horn in November 1575, in the village 
of Old Seidenhurg, near Gbrlitz, in Upper Lusatia, 
which in his time seems to have belonged to Bo- 
hemia, though in 1635 it was transferred to Saxony, 
the Elector of which was Boehme’s protector during 
the later part of his life. The parents of Boehme 
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were poor pious folk, who trained up their son in 
their own (the Lutheran) faith and in a knowledge 
of the Scriptures. The only education he got was 
of the most elementary character. At an early 
age he was put to tend cattle, with other children 
of the village, and, while thus employed, had his 
first remarkable experience. Having climbed (says 
Martensen) to the top of a mountain called the 
^ Land’s Crown,’ he saw ‘ a vaulted entrance com- 
posed of four red stones, and leading into a cavern. 
When he had toiled through the brushwood that 
surrounded the entrance, he beheld in the depths 
of the cave a vessel filled with money. He was 
seized with an inward panic, as at something 
diabolical, and ran away from the spot in alarm. 
Subsequently he often returned to the spot, aceom- 
anied by other boys. But entrance and cavern 
ad vanished.’ 

After this, he was apprenticed to a shoemaker in 
Gorlitz, and had another strange experience. While 
he was in charge of the shop durmg his master’s 
absence, a stranger entered and priced a pair of 
boots. The lad, thinking he had no authority to 
sell, tried to get out of the difficulty by naming 
a prohibitive price ; but the stranger paid it, and, 
after having gone out into the street, turned and 
called in a loud voice, ‘ Jacob, come forth i’ Sur- 
prised that his name should be known, Jacob went 
out to him ; when the stranger, fixing on him a 
enetrative gaze, said, ‘Jacob, thou art yet little, 
ut thou shalt become great, and the world shall 
wonder at thee. Therefore be pious and fear God, 
and especially read diligently the Holy Scriptures ; 
for thou must endure much misery and poverty 
and persecution; but God loves and is gracious 
unto thee.’ After this Jacob became still more 
serious and devout. Unable to endure the ribald 
and. profane language of his mates in the shop, 
he fmt obliged to reprove them, whereupon his 
master turned him out, saying he would nave no 
‘ house- preacher ’ to stir up strife. Jacob now 
entered upon his Wanderjahr, In the course of his 
travels he discovered into how many warring sects 
the Protestant party was split up, and how fierce 
and uncharitable were their contentions. They 
seemed to him as Babel, and he has much to say 
about this Babel in his writings. 

At the end of his wanderings, he returned to 
Gorlitz, and in 1599 married the daughter of a 
tradesman, with whom he lived happily for twenty 
years, and by whom he had four children. Now 
further visions came. When he was sitting one day 
in his room, his eye caught the reflexion of the sun’s 
rays in a bright pewter dish. This threw him into 
an inward ecstasy, and it seemed to him that he 
beheld the inward properties of all things in nature 
opened to him. It was one of his ideas that the 
quality of everything is expressed by its shape, 
colour, scent (which he calls its ‘signature’) to 
such as havaeyes to see. Ten years later, he had 
another ‘ opening ’ which went much further, and 
showed him the inwardness of all manifestation, 
how it arose, and its meaning and end. He felt 
an inward impulse to write dovm what had thus 
been revealed, not for publication — for he felt 
himself too simple to teach others — but (as he 
says) for a memorial to himself, so that, should 
the power of interior vision fail, he might have 
a record of what he had seen, and thus hold it 
permanently. The book he now wrote was the 
Aurora f or Morning Redness^ and was the cause 
of the commencement of that persecution which 
for so many years embittered his life. The work 
was, of course, in manuscript. The written copy 
chanced to be seen by a nobleman, Carl von 
Endern, who had called on him. Being greatly 
pleased with it, the nobleman begged permission 
to borrow it for a short time, and then, without 


Boehme’s consent, had some copies of it made. 
One of these happened to fall into the hands of the 
Pastor Primarius of Gorlitz, Gregorius Richter, 
a violent man and inflated with the dignity of his 
office. He attacked Boehme in a sermon on ‘ False 
Prophets.’ Boehme, who was in church, went to 
him afterwards and most meekly begged to know 
in what he was wrong. But Richter would not 
hear a word, and the next day went to the 
Town Council and demanded Boehme’s expulsion, 
threatening them with the vengeance of God if 
they refused. A decree of banishment was passed, 
and no time was allowed him to wind up his affairs 
and make arrangements. Boehme meekly sub- 
mitted, saying, ‘ Yes, dear Sirs, since it cannot be 
otherwise, it shall be done.’ There is some differ- 
ence of statement as to what happened after this. 
Martensen says that the next morning the Council 
sent to recall him, and told him he might continue 
to live in Gorlitz if he would give up writing books 
and stick to his trade. This he undertook to do, 
and for five years abstained from writing, though 
much troubled in conscience as to whether he ought 
not to obey God rather than man. At the end of 
this time, conscience and the entreaties of friends 
triumphed, and he again began to write, and was 
then finally banished. Others say that the Council 
offered to revoke the sentence of banishment, but 
implored him — for the sake of the peace of the 
town — to remove away of his own accord, and that 
he did this. 

It is certain that, when banished finally, he went, 
on a citation for heresy, to Dresden. Here the 
Elector appointed six learned doctors to examine 
him and report as to whether he ought to be pro- 
tected or punished. His answers seem to have 
produced a striking effect on these men. One is 
reported to have said, ‘ I would not take the whole 
world, and condemn this man.’ Another replied, 

‘ How can we judge what we have not understood ? ’ 
He seems to have returned to Gorlitz, after this 
examination, under the protection of the Elector, 
against which even the rancour of Richter could 
do nothing. His fame as a man of interior wisdom 
drew to him many learned men and noblemen. 

At the house of one of his noble friends, in 
Silesia, he fell into a fever which developed into 
gastric disease. He felt a premonition of his end, 
and asked to be canded back to Gorlitz. Here he 
was attended by his old friend, Dr. Kober. After 
an illness of a fortnight he asked for the last Sacra- 
ment. Richter was dead, hut the new minister 
held similar opinions, and refused to administer it 
unless Boehme would subscribe the Lutheran Con- 
fession of Faith. This he immediately did, and 
the Sacrament was administered. On the night of 
Sunday, Nov. 21st, 1624, he called his son, Tobias, 
and asked him whether he heard the sweet music. 
Tobias said he did not, and his father bade him open 
the door, when he must surely hear it. He asked 
the hour, and, being told it was after two o’clock, 
he said, ‘ My time is not yet : three hours hence is 
my time.’ At six in the morning he bade them aU 
farewell ; and saying, ‘Now I go hence to Para- 
dise,’ he quietly departed. 

II. Boeeme's System,^!, His doctrine of 
origins. — Boehme’s system goes back to the 
beginning, to the time when the Divine Being 
first proceeded to manifestation. To attempt to 
go behind this, he says (Three Principles, xiv. 84), 
confuses the mind. He also says Ho. v. 19) that 
the origin of things ought not to he inquired into 
at all ; yet since sin has now arisen, and we find 
ourselves fallen from the glory of God, we must 
know how sin arose, or we cannot know the remedy 
for it. And we cannot know how sin arose without 
opening the mystery of the process to manifesta- 
tion, and the arising of the second, or contrary, 
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Willj and the seven Forms of Nature, and how the 
two eternal Principles—darkness and wrath of the 
first, and light and love of the second— arose, and 
this present world of the third Principle which 
stands between the two, and is qualified in good 
and evil. The ability to open this mystery is ours 
only when we are led by the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit ; but as we are (in our deepest spirit) out of 
the Divine, we are able (in this spirit) to penetrate 
so far 5 for every spirit can see back into ‘ its own 
Mother,’ but no further {ih, ii. 1). 

Of the state before manifestation, all we can say 
is the following. The Supreme Spirit (whom we 
call ‘ God ’) was in a state which Boehme calls the 
* Still Rest.’ In Him was active one only Will, 
which, being one, did nothing but only Be, in one 
state and "without any happening. All that after- 
wards came into manifestation through the process 
about to he described was in Him in a state 
inchoate and purely subjective. There was yet no 
creature to know Him and rejoice in the know- 
ledge, and find the highest delight in the recogni- 
tion of His Power and Goodness. All was yet 
pure potentiality ; all were in Him as undifferenti- 
ated elements in the content of His Being, and 
knew not themselves or each other. In short, all 
was Essence in the simple Being of the Deity as a 
One WiU, and there was no existence. 

It is clear that such a statement as the above is derived as an 
impression from abstract considerations (arising in the nature 
of the case) as they must appear to our highest metaphysical 
perception. Boehme does not claim that such a presentation 
IS a full and complete account of so stupendous and mysterious 
a matter, but only that it is the best we can yet see. To him it 
was probably presented in mystic vision ; but we, lacldng this, 
can only follow him with our best thought. It cannot really be 
as described, for we are obliged to think and speak in terms of 
time and space : and in God these are not. Boehme saw this 
fact clearly, and often warns us that, though he is compelled 
to speak in these terms, we must remember that the tran- 
scendent Fact is otherwise. If we think at all, we must think 
in these terms ; and there is no harm in so doing so long as 
we bear in mind that the transcendent Fact is only feebly 
apprehended, and never in any way comprehended, by our 
thought. Therefore, while we have to speak of a time before 
manifestation, we must remember that this is only by a logical 
necessity, arising from our present limitation, and not a full 
presentment of the Fact. 

When manifestation was to take place, the first 
necessity, says Boehme, was that a second and 
contrary Will should arise. This Will is not a 
new thing in God, for, as to His content, He 
changes not. It is again a logical necessity, 
because out of a one Will no ‘manifoldness’ can 
come, no conflict or strife or dramatic interest. 
So we must say that a second Will arose, and the 
immediate xesmt of its arising was a darkening of 
the primal and, till now, universal light. Even 
light cannot he known consciously as such if there 
is nowhere any darkness. And as we know and 
appreciate only through experience of a contrary, 
and God has made us thus, the presumption may 
very well be that there is something in Him which 
answers (though in a far-off’ and exalted way) to 
this law of our minds to which we know no 
exception. 

Immediately upon the darkening there arose the 
first Form of Nature, which Boehme calls Harsh- 
ness,* This is the principle of hardness, close 
holding of itself to itself, and resistance to modi- 
fication— a strongly conservative principle. The 
second Will must produce the contrary of the 
first— darkness, overshadowing, drawing together, 
hardening. Spiritually it is the power of self- 
centredness, seu-satisfaction ; of that inertia which 

* One of the difficulties in following Boehme arises from the 
fact that, in different passages, he calls these Forms of Nature 
by different names, according to different pomts of view. Thus 
he sometimes calls the first a hard attracting, though he calls 
the second attraction. He means that the first attracts so hard 
itself to itself that it attracts nothing else, while the second 
seeks to attract other things to itself, but does not attract 
itself to itself. The essential idea of the Forms will soon become 
clear upon patient study. 


resists conviction of sin, submission to the will of 
God, and love of the brethren. 

Immediately on the arising of this Form, the first 
Will, disliking the darkness, seeks to turn back 
again to the light. But this it cannot do without 
reversing the Will to manifestation, which is im- 
possible. Thereupon arises the second Form of 
Nature, Attraction, It is the reverse of the first. 
It seeks change and new combinations, and will 
let nothing alone — the principle of dissatisfaction 
and unrest. Spiritually, it is that which forces us 
into ceaseless activity, whereby we enter into ex- 
periences, and so (in the end) work out our reductio 
ad ahsurdum. 

Out of the conflict of the first two Forms arises 
the third, Bitterness, It may be easier to catch the 
ideas of these first three Forms if we call them (in 
modem terminology) Hoynogeneity, Heterogeneity, 
and Strain. The Strain, or tension, arises from the 
contrariety and opposition of the first two. It is 
the bitterness of dissatisfaction which, as to the 
darkness, expresses itself in discontent and com- 
plaining, but, as to the light, becomes discontent 
with our own sin, sorrow for it, and tears of 
penitence. 

Out of the Strain, as it increases in intensity, 
there arises the fourth Form, Fire, At this point, 
the operation being carried on reaches the degree 
at which a self-consciousness arises, with a sense 
of own will and choice. At this point also the 
evolution divides into two contrary directions, and 
it is within the power of the consciousness to decide 
which of the two it will take. The Fire at first is a 
cold, dark fire which can burn and hurt, but cannot 
purify — like an iron heated to just below redness. 

I As it burns and the Strain increases, it grows in 
heat till it reaches redness, which is a light of low 
illuminating power, and shows things very dimly. 
Such is the light of the external man, and the 
light is the g[uality of the self-consciousness, wMch 
in this case is full of greed, wrath, and pride. 

But if the evolution goes on in the right way, 
then the dull glow of the Fire grows stronger and 
stronger, until it passes into the fifth Form, Light, 
This is the true Divine Light, and * makes mani- 
fest’ things as they really are. When this Light 
arises, the Fire sinks down from its horrible raging, 
and becomes only a meek and pleasant warmth, 
giving all its power to the Light. ^ Thereupon the 
first three Forms also change their character and 
become gentle and soft and harmonious. It is 
as though in the Light they first see their true 
function and purpose in the great work, and are 
content to fulfil it, and cease to express themselves 
as they are in themselves (in own self-will) without 
regard to the end they are there to produce. It is 
the change which (in modem terms) would be 
called the passing from self-consciousness to cosmic 
consciousness; when, instead of thinking of the 
universe as made for our self, we think of our self 
as made for the universe. Thus we rise to a higher 
grade of being and a truer joy than the self-fulfil- 
ment of our own small wishes and loves could ever 
give us. 

The sixth Form of Nature Boehme calls Sound, 
The quality— first fixed towards good by the arising 
of the Light — now begins to express itself to per- 
ception. The manifold ways in which this ex- 
pression is efi’ected — by speech, cries, colours, 
scents, tastes, feeling, lightness, heaviness, and so 
on— are what he means by Sound. 

The seventh and last Form of Nature he calls 
Figure. Here the whole ‘thing,’ thus having 
attained its being in Essence, now puts on a 
shape, a body, fit to be its Mfi and perfect ex- 
pression, and a mansion of the six Forms. Hence, 
as the evolution has gone on in rightful order, 
arise all forms of beauty, all fair colours and sweet 
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scents and pleasing sounds ; and the creature stands 
marked with the ‘signature’ of God, a being to 
His honour and glory and its own indescribable 
delight. 

But should the evolution proceed from the fourth 
Form in the false direction, that is, should the will 
elect to stand in self-will, and prefer might, power, 
anger, to meekness, humility, and love, then its 
light is but the dull, red glow of the fire ; its sound 
is discordant and harsh, and its fignre repulsive 
and monstrous. For the first three Forms are the 
real bases of Becoming, and originate the Essence 
which becomes substantial in the sixth, and em- 
bodied in the seventh. If these first three are not 
modified by the arising of the divine Light in the 
fifth, they must remain expressed in their own 
self-quality of fierce rage and fury, and the creature 
of which they form the basis will be of like nature 
and signature. It is in the fourth Form that the 
great choice has to be made whether the Fire shall 
be the fire of ‘ self,’ which consumes, or the fire of 
‘love,’ which illuminates. 

It is absolutely necessary, says Boehme, that 
the first three Forms shall be there ; without their 
presence no creature can come to being. They are 
the power to ‘ being ’ in every mineral, plant, and 
animal. But they should never be allowed so to 
be known or manifested as that their essential 
‘ own self quality ’ should have any influence in 
determining the quality manifested. We know 
that Love is strong, the very strongest of all 
things ; but in Love this strength is never on the 
surface. As soon as Love strives to ‘ force,’ it 
ceases to be Love ; when it keeps the strength in 
a hiddenness, and shows as its seen quality only | 
meekness and gentleness, then the unseen base 
makes the meekness and gentleness strong. But 
should the creature despise the meekness, and 
resolve to compel and force others to love it, then 
the force, being shown, can no longer act as a base, 
and the supposed force becomes the weakest of all 
things, because devoid of its basal strength. 

Nevertheless, it is in the power of all creatures, 
from human upwards, to open the first three Forms, 
and make this quality their quality. This Lucifer 
did. He was created a Throne- Angel, but allowed 
the might of the Fire to become dominant in him, 
and despised the meekness and self- surrender of the 
light of love. Hereupon his light went out, not, as 
afterwards happened to Adam, into a hiddenness, 
but into absolute extinction. The meek love of 
God, which alone could re- kindle it, that he has 
despised, and now stands in eternal rejection from 
the Light, shut up to the Fire he has chosen, and 
in which alone he is capable of finding joy.^ He is 
now God manifested as to the first Principle, as 
Jesus Christ is God manifested as to the second ; 
for Christ is the true Light, and the Devil is the 
apparent Darkness. Each abides eternally in his 
own Principle. 

Of these Principles, it is now time to speak. 
There are three : two eternal, and the third tem- 
poral. The first Principle is the dark world of the 
Anger, in which the first three Forms stand open 
and operative in giving quality, and the last three 
are hidden. The second Principle is the light world 
in the Love, where the first three Forms are not 
allowed to give quality, but remain practically 
hidden, while the last three alone qualify. Be- 
tween these two stands the third Principle, this 
Present World — which had a beginning and will 
have an end. The first Principle is all evil ; the 
second is all good ; the third stands in good and 
evil. While man is in it, both the two eternal 
Principles seek to press into him ; the dark world 
strives to draw him down into it, and the light 
world strives to lift him up into it. He stands 
between the two, and to whichever of them he here 


inclines his imagination, to that he will hereafter 
belong (Boehme says eternally). For there is no 
open way from the first Principle to the second 
save through the third, which stands open to both ; 
and when this temporary world of the third Prin- 
ciple has passed away, no passage will remain, and 
the two will be so absolutely shut off from each 
other that each will seem all that is to itself, and 
be unconscious of any other. 

2. Doctrine of Sin and of the Fall. — Sin, in 
Boehme’s system, is really a false imagination. 
But, as our imagination defines the real for us, the 
concept is much stronger than it might sound. 

If the false imagination lasts eternally, we are 
eternally in Hell. If a true imagination lasts 
eternally, we are eternally in Heaven, For nothing 
short of the power of God, co-operating with the 
consenting will of man, can enable man to alter his 
imagination ; that is, his consciousness of his state 
and surroundings, of what is real and of what 
is not. 

The problem of the origin of Evil has long per- 
plexed students of Divine wisdom. Boehme seems 
scarcely to be conscious of those aspects of the 
problem which press upon many hearts and minds 
at the present day. He simply throws the whole 
blame and responsibility on the perverted will of a 
creature (Lucifer), and this only removes the diffi- 
culty one step further back. Nevertheless, his 
system contains a remarkable suggestion of a 
solution. 

He is careful to assure us that God (as He truly 
is, as He appears to an imagination formed in, 
and by, tbe Light) is never ^ angry and never 
punishes. Seen by such an imagination, what 
looks to its opposite like punishment appears as 
loving warning and guidance. But the false 
imagination cannot but think of God as like 
itself; therefore it takes God’s mercy for His 
wrath, and His guidance for revenge. All the six 
Forms of Nature have come out from God, and so 
the first three (which, when manifested, appear as 
wrath, anger, jealousy) are in Him, only in Him 
they are never manifested. Boehme commonly 
needs careful interpreting. He calls the first 
Principle the Principle of the Father, and the 
second that of the Son. But he adds that in 
reality the Father is never apart from the Son. 
We see, therefore, that what he really means is 
that, if the Father should (by a false imagination) 
be thought of as existing alone, and apart from 
the Son, He must (by such an imagination) he 
known as wrathful, angry, jealous. And, as such 
an imagination exists, He must s^ak to it in the 
terms of its own apprehension. But in Himself, 
as known by a true (because Divinely illuminated) 
imagination, He is all Love and Goodness. 

Sin arises when the first three Forms are brought 
out of the hiddenness, not merely to look at (as 
will be explained further on), but to be tasted and 
knowrii and their own self-quality accepted as our 
quality. But as to the transcendent reality, they 
are never thus brought out. The transcendent 
reality is known to man only through his imagi- 
nation. When illuminated by the Light, his 
imagination rightly pictures to him the reality ; 
but when not so illuminated, the reality is wrongly 
pictured, and what he imagines to be the fact is 
the reverse of the fact. Therefore sin is possible 
only if a false imagination be possible ; and can 
take on an appearance of reality only in such a 
false imagination. Thus at once sin is, and is 
not. When it is said, ‘ God cannot look upon sin,’ 
the expression is more profoundly true than we 
suspect. He sees it, not as a positive thing 
Himself has made, but as the imagination of tbe 
thought of the heart of a creature who is unaware 
that the light in him is darkness. The fact is not 
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as the false imagination pictures it, and the thing 
pictured exists nowhere save in the false imagina- 
tion. That gives it reality to the man whose 
imagination it is, hut cannot make it actually real. 

But however unreal the content of the false 
imagination may he, the false imagination itself 
is real. It was real to Boehme because he believed 
that, if not rectified in this life, it would eternally 
abide ; for there is no better test of the real than 
the fact that it abides. If we might eliminate 
this idea of its eternity, the problem would be 
solved, for sin would then be but as a passing ' 
madness, and Hell and Earth but an episode in 
the eternity of Heaven. 

Boehme lays down this clear principle (Myst. 
Mag, I. vi, 12), ‘that the fullness of joy might 
know itself, the keen tartness of the Source [that 
is, of the first three Forms] must be a cause to the 
Joy; and the darkness, a manifestation of the 
Light; that so the Light might be manifestly 
known, which could not be in the One.’ But how 
can this be, if the first three Forms are never to 
be explored ? Here again Boehme offers us a key. 

* The outward spirit and body was unto the inward as a Wonder 
of Divine manifestation, according to the Fire-dark and Light 
world, a mirror of the great Omnipotence and Omniscience of 
God, and the inward was given to it for a ruler and guide. As 
God plays with the time of this outward world, so likewise the 
inward, Divine man should play with the outward in the mani- 
fested wonders of God in this world, and open the Divine 
wisdom in all creatures, each according to his property; so 
Rkewise in the earth, m atones and metals, in which also there 
is a twofold Essence, viz. one from the original of the Fire-dark 
world, and one of the original of the holy Light world. All 
this was given him for his play’ {Myst. Mag. i. xvi. 9-11). 

Through the clumsy (and, to some, repellent) 
wording,* it is not hard to catch the suggestion 
here contained. The first three Forms are the 
sole causes of variety in the manifestations. As 
the first or second or third predominates— -which 
is possible in an infinitely varjdng series of grades 
or degrees — so the variation arises. Thus out of 
these Forms arise the wonders. These may be 
looked into— by a will so set in the WiU of God 
that it is in no danger of wanting to do more than 
look, never to taste or know — with perfect safety 
and propriety. Wo should play with them, as 
little children play at ‘ shop,’ without ever dream- 
ing of making it the serious business of the whole 
life. They play for the time, and then let it go, 
and so shut it up again. The harm is where the 
will is so unstable that from looking it passes to 
longing after, and from this to tasting and proving ; 
so that the might of the Fire- world gains a hold, 
and moves the being to put his whole imagination 
into this ‘play,’ whereby from play it passes to 
earnest, and surrounds the whole life, and becomes 
its one desire. Then the true imagination becomes 
as dead, the spiritual perception closes, and the 
being lives henceforth m the world of its false 
imagination, and knows no other. 

The consequence of sin, in Boehme’s teaching, 
is a disturbance of the relations of the parts to the 
All. Man should be to the lower creatures what 
God should be to him. Over him God should 
have sole dominion, and over them he should have 
sole dominion. Thus, through all the infinite 
multiplicity of the external expressions of the 
Divine properties, one Will should be dominant— 
the will of man in whom God’s Will is dominant. 
Thus God would he (virtually) All in All, All 
the creation would then be in true harmony and 
temperature, each would love and serve the rest, 
and no antagonistic will would arise to introduce 
strife and discord. The elements whence strife 
arises, and the strife itself, might be known as a 
speculation (in the old sense of ‘looking into’), 
but never as an actualization. Such was the first 

* Boehme was an uneducated man, and often bemoans the 
fact, saying that he could have expressed himself better had he 
been better educated. 


world of the Temperature, before Lucifer’s and 
Adam’s fall. 

The outer process whereby the Fall was effected 
was, as the first and initiatory step, the sin of 
Lucifer, who was pleased with the might of the 
Fire in the fourth Form, and rejected the meek- 
ness of the submission in the Divine Light, which 
would otherwise have qualified the might. Secondly 
and directly, it was the act of our first parents in 
eating of the forbidden fruit. 

Only a hasty, general sketch of Boehme’s teaching as to this 
can be given here. Adam was created out of the two Principles 
— ^he had an external out of the Ens of the Fire-source, and an 
internal from the Ens of the Light-source. The former is the 
masculine element, the latter the feminine. The two sex- 
elements were united in one form, which was that of a 
masculine Virgin. The Fall had a preparation and a culmina- 
tion, The preparation was that the bi-une being, Adam, felt 
‘alone.’ He should have ‘propagated magically’ through the 
union of the two elements in himselfj for he was a two-in-one 
{i.e. both ‘him* and ‘them/ as he is called in Gn 127 ). He 
would thus have ‘ multiplied ’ and found companionship. But 
this he proved unable to do. The true ‘help meet for him’ 
was in him, but he looked around instead of within. Therefore 
the woman-element must be externalized that he might become 
conscious of it. But this could not be done in the true, Divine 
imagination which was in full rapport with the transcendent 
Fact. He is therefore caused to fall into a ‘ deep sleep/ and in 
this lower grade of imagination finds the internal externalized. 
They are still in Paradise, but now in danger ; and are warned 
of it. They are not to inquire into the nature of good and 
evil ; for now, their imagination being in a degree false, they 
are likely to wish to do more than speculate ; they may want 
to fcnom God alone may know good and evil (see Gn322). 
Thus the Tree of Life to the bi-une Adam becomes the Tree of 
Temptation to the divided Adam and Eve. The danger now 
was that they should desire after a good which they could 
understand from and in themselves and not from and m God, 
a pleasure which in this same way they could feel to be such, 
and a wisdom which would make them not submissive to the 
One Will but possessed of a will of their own, and an imagination 
arising from the sight of their own eyes. This false imagina- 
tion instantly became operative, but not as they had hoped. 
The Divine perception went into a hiddenness and virtually 
died in them ; and as they had known themselves only m this 
imagination, they virtually died and arose to newness of life, 
but as the change was downwards, it would be newness of 
death rather than of life. The body of the heavenly One Pure 
Element disappeared (if, indeed, it had not done so before in 
I the falling into a deep sleep), and they have now a body of four 
I elemental, corruptible matters, made (as science tells us) ‘ bone 
for bone, muscle for muscle, and nerve for nerve ’ like the 
beasts that perish. Instantly also the result reacts through 
nature. The Divine element, which before had budded through 
the earth and produced fruits wholly good, now withdraws into 
the hiddenness, and the earth bears * thorns and thistles,' and 
only such grains and fruits as contain— with the good of nutri- 
ment for the animal body— the evil which through digestion 
and excretion has to be separated and cast out, the like of 
which could never be in heaven where no corruption can enter. 
Disease and sickness manifest themselves, poison manifests 
itself in certain plants, and a fierce and savage nature in some 
of the animals. Thus the FaU of man infected the whole 
‘ dominion ' he should have ruled as God’s vicegerent ; so that 
now ‘the whole creation poaneth and travaileth in pain 
together/ in an own self-will which manifests as it will, and 
not in submission to the will of God. 

3. Doctrine of Regeneration. — St. Paul declares 
that the creation was thus subjected to ‘vanity’ 
in hope that it should ‘he delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory 
of the children of God’ (Bo 8^^). Lucifer’s fall 
was beyond remedy, says Boehme ; Adam’s was 
not. Lucifer imagined into the first Principle 
(which is eternal) ; Adam only into the third. He 
desired to know good and evil ; Lucifer had said, 
‘ Evil, be thou my good.’ Thus Adam introduced 
into his mind a false knowledge which yet did not 
entirely obliterate, but only obscured, the true, 
so that he yet can know evil as evil ; while Lucifer 
knows evil as good. Therefore Adam died, not to 
the entire ability to know good, but only to the 
true. Divine perception which knows only good. 
But though he died to this, it did not die to him : 
it went into a hiddenness, but is still there as a 
latent potentiality in him, though at first he is so 
completely unaware of it that it is as if it were 
not in him at all. His state is rather a logical 
than an absolute death ; it is practically absolute 
as far as his consciousness goes, but Ms conscious- 
ness does not embrace the whole content of reality. 
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His natural life is a life in death, and if the dead 
life is to come to real life, it can only he through 
that whereby we come to this life—a birth ; there- 
fore (as our Lord said to Nicodemus) ‘ ye must be 
born anew ' (Set u/zdy 'yGvvriOrjvaL Evtadev). 

The power to this New Birth is the power of 
God through the life and death of Christ who 
came down^ into our false imagination (but not 
into its dominance) to ‘ re-tincture ’ the disappeared 
Divine nature that stood as dead, that it might 
again spring forth to newness of life. He brought 
the true imagination into the false, and showed it 
to us visibly in His life and character; whereby 
we may catch the idea that ours is not the true, 
and so come to desire the true. Then He leads 
us in the one way to the recovery of the true, by 
leading us to the Cross, whereon we must (in and 
with Him) crucify the false which lies over and 
obscures the true ; then the true arises necessarily 
and becomes our new imagination, that is, our 
new ‘ self ' and life. 

The promise given to our first parents of the 
Treader on the Serpent, though not immediately 
fulfilled — not, indeed, till many centuries after- 
wards — availed to preserve the Divine nature in 
man from doing more than disappear, from actu- 
ally abandoning him. It remained hidden and 
uncognized, but it was there ; till the fullness of 
time, when Christ was born of a pure Virgin, The 
necessity for the Virgin-birth lies in this, that the 
male seed is from the Fire-source, and the female 
from the Light-source; so the special nature of 
the Fire — a nard-set selfhood — is less present in 
the female than in the male (Myst, Mag. l. xxiii. 
43). Thus our Lord was born, not ox ‘bloods’ 
{i,e. a divided parentage) nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God ; that is, 
of the heavenly Water and of the Spirit; and 
thus must we again be ‘ born anew.’ All through 
His life He re-acted the part of Adam, only He 
stood where Adam fell. He stood in the forty 
days’ fast, and refused to eat of the earthly 
substantiality (though it looked * good for food ’) ; 
refused to long after earthly adulation and worship 
(though it seemed ‘ pleasant to the eyes’) ; refused j 
to act from the outer wisdom ^ of the serpent 
(though it would have given Him the external 
dominion and glory of this world). 

Thus He gained the power required. But, to 
avail ourselves of His salvation, we must enter 
into His death by utterly refusing the threefold 
temptations of the world, the flesh, and the Devil; 
that is, the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, 
and the pride of life. Through His power we can 
now put the self-will again into the hiddenness, 
and so bring out of the hiddenness, and live in, 
the meekness in which He ever lived. Thus we 
regain what Adam lost— the high glory of being 
so one with God that He dwells in us as our will, 
and what He wills seems to be what we will. 
When this central Will is inoperative, myriads of 
conflicting wills arise, for men and all creatures 
do then ‘ what is right in their own eyes,’ and aH 
peace and harmony is destroyed. The world is 
plunged in conflict, everything is ‘out of joint’; 
and all this for the sake of a false idea of freedom, 
the glamour of which seduces us, but which proves 
a more horrible bondage than ‘ His service,’ which 
alone is ‘ perfect freedom.’ 

A powerful aid to the regeneration is found in 
‘Christ’s Testaments,’ Baptism and Holy Com- 
munion. In each it is not the outward element 
that profits, but the inward. If the new life has 
arisen in the soul, then it perceives the inward in 
the outward element, and it is the inward water 
which cleanses, and the inward sustenance which 
feeds, the inward man. In all earthly matter of 
the four elements the inward One Pure Element 


lies hidden from the outer man, but open to the 
inward, first through faith, afterwards actually. 

Many other points in Boehme’s system might be 
noticed, but enough has been said to give an idea 
of the general trend of his theosophy. His termin- 
ology constitutes the greatest difficulty in under- 
standing him. Many of his learned mends were 
students of Alchemy, and one of them inducea 
him to read the works of Paracelsus. He thus 
became acquainted with the terms of Alchemy, 
and uses them constantly, to the perplexity of his 
readers. For he saw in them a meaning oeyond 
the outward, and no one will catch his real purport 
who cannot detect the spiritual allusion under- 
lying the terms used. To him the Magnum 0pm 
seemed a magnificent symbol of the ‘maximum 
opus ’ of regeneration. The transmutation of the 
base metal into the perfect stands for the trans- 
mutation of the fallen, external nature into the 
unfallen internal in which man was originally 
created in the image and likeness of God. And 
the process through solution, purification, and 
re-fixation marvellously exemplifies the spiritual 
process, through putting the false imagination to 
death, purification through the Spirit, and the 
re-creation of the ‘new man.’ 

III. Boehme's importance and influence. 
— The philosophical value of Boehme lies in his sug- 
gestion that in all ‘ things ’ as cognized by human 
apprehension there must exist a hidden and a mani- 
fested element. If both are explored, they can 
appear only as absolute contraries, evil and good. 
Yet what is required is not to annihilate one that 
the other may exist alone, but to unite the strength 
(without the quality) of the evil (which, without 
its quality, is not evil but strength) to the quality 
of the good, making the former the unseen, 
unmanifested, basal power of the latter. For, 
while evil is manifested as such, good lacks the 
basal might which would make it irresistible (as 
the very presence of the evil proves). What is 
wanted, therefore, is not the destruction of one of 
the two terms, but such a change of relation 
between the two as shall virtually reduce them 
to one. This is the Hegelian triad of Thesis, 
Antithesis, and Synthesis ; and absolutely on all 
fours with this is Professor G. Boole’s formula 
{Laws of Thought), ‘ Universe of thought equals 
Unity,’ most ^aphically represented by his sug- 
gested expression, x -f not x = 1. ^ 

The religious value of Boehme lies in his clear 
and unmistakable teaching as to the nature of 
true regeneration and the true Christian life. 
Many who will fail to understand his cosmology 
will find him lucid and most helpful here. 

In England, Sir Isaac Newton, William Law, 
William Blake, and others have been students of 
Boehme ; in France, Louis Claude de Saint-Martin ; 
in Germany, Hegel, Schelling, Schopenhauer, J. G. 
Gichtel, and many others. 

Litbraturb.— -T he principal edition in English of Boehme^s 
works is a translation in 4 large quarto vols., of dates 1763, 
1763, 1772, 1781, The chief works are : The Aurora^ or Morning 
Redness (1612), The Three Principles of the Divine Essence 
(1619), The Threefold Life of Man (1620), Armser to Forty 
Questions concerning the SovX (1620), Signatura Rerum (1621), 
Mysterium Magnum (1623). Of these the last is, perhaps, the 
most important. There are a number of shorter writings, 
e.g. Apologies and Epistles. Of editions of Boehme’s works in 
the original, the first issued is said to have been hy the son of 
his old opponent Richter, in 8 vols. A more complete edition 
was published in 1676, and another by J. G. Gichtel, in 10 vols., 
in 1682. Jacob Boehmes sammtUche Werke, herausgegeben von 
E. W. ScMebler, 6 vols., was issued at Leipzig in 1831--46, and 
another edition in 7 vols. in 1840-47. Of importance are also 
Hamberger’s Die Lehre des deutschen Philosophen Jacob 
Bohmen (Munich, 1844) ; Claassen’s Jakob Bohme, sein Leben 
und seine theosopkische Werke (3 vols., Stuttgart, 1883-86). 
A new edition of Boehme’s works, ed. 0, J. Barker, has begun 
to appear (London, 1909). 

Of modern works on Boehme’s system may be noted : F. C. 
Baur, ‘Zur Gesch. der prot. Mystik,’ in Theol. Jahrbb. 1848- 
49; Peip, Jakob Boehme (Leipzig, 1860); von Harless, Jakob 
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Boehme und die Alchymisten (Berlin, 1870); Martensen, 

J. Boehme: Theosophische Studien (1882); Fuchs, ‘Beitrage 
zu einer richtig-en Wurdigung J. B.’s,’ in Bexoeis des Glaubem 
(1883); Schdnwalder, Lebensbeschreibung Jakob BohmOf 
^orlitz, 1897) ; A. J. Penny, Introd. to the Study of J. B.*s 
writings (New York, 1901); A. Whyte, Jacob Behmen: An 
Appreciation (Edinburgh, 1895) ; ‘ Excerpts from Boehme,* with 
interpretative comments, in the present writer’s magazine, The 
Seeker, passim (London). (J. W. ALLEN. 

BOGOMILS.— The Bogomils were a sect of 
dualistic heretics whose doctrines clearly declare 
their kinship with the Paulicians and Euchites or 
Messalians (q.v,). Mainly to the former may he 
ascribed their peculiar form of Dualism, and to the 
latter their specifically ascetic element. Both 
these earlier movements took root in Thrace during 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries— exotics from 
their native soil in the Eastern Byzantine provinces 
(Armenia, Mesopotamia, and N. Syria). They 
flourished most among the people of Slavic race, i 
particularly the Bulgarians. Here they passed * 
through a process of intermingling and local 
modification which issued in a system relatively 
new and strange,^— whose adherents increased 
rapidly though secretly, and are known to have 
been called Bogomils in the beginning of the 12th 
cent., if not from the middle of the 10th. 

The origin of the name has been usually found 
in the frequent use by them of the two Slavic 
words Bog *Lord, have mercy,’ ^ A more 

likely explanation derives it from Bogumil, ‘Be- 
loved of God,’ in which case it may be taken to 
denote the idea of a pious community analogous to 
the (later) ‘Friends of God’ (q,v.) in Germany.® 
But not less probable is its derivation from a 
personal name. Two early Bulgarian MSS have 
been discovered which are confirmatory of each 
other in the common point that a ‘ pope ’ Bogomile 
was the first to promulgate the ‘here^’ in the 
vulgar tongue under the Bulgarian Tsar Peter, who 
ruled from 927 to 968. This would seem to afford 
a surer clue to the name, and (if correct) puts back 
the active emergence of the movement to the 
middle of the 10th century.'* 

Euthymius Zigabenus (died after 1118) is the 
main source of what is known about the Bogomils. 
His account is given in titulus, or chapter, xxvii. 
of the work Ilaj'OTXfa Aoypart.K'f] ® which he devoted 
to the refutation of twenty -four different heresies. 
He was a favourite of the reigning Emperor 
Alexius Comnenus ; and a story told ® by Anna, 
daughter of the latter, shows how he came by his 
information. Alexius, having invited the physician 
Basilius, chief apostle of the sect, to Constanti- 
nople, induced him, under an affectation of 
sympathetic interest, to make a free statement of 
his doctrines; meanwhile a stenographer, hidden 
behind a curtain in the room, took do wn a verbatim 
report of the conversation, and at the end of the 
interview the curtain was raised. In this way 

1 For a good analysis of the elements, traditional and original, 

which made up the system, see article by Zockler on ‘ Die 
Neu-Mamchaer,’ in and Karl Muller of Giessen's review 

of Dolhnger’s Beitrage zur Sectengeschichte des MUtelalters in 
ThLZ (1890), No. 14. 

2 This IS the Greek interpretation, and is given by Eu- 
thymius Zigabenus (titulus xxvii. of his naj/owAta BoyfiariK^q). 

5 Zockler favours this, and says it is thus a ‘ wohl Spezial- 
bezeichnung der Perfect! der Secte, die sich wohl gern ** Freunde 
Gottes” uaunten.’ With this, too, would agree their 

own self-description as Xpicrtavot, XptoTOTroAtTai (Euthymius 
Zigabenus, contra Phundagiaias [m Migne, PG cxxxi. col, 48] ; 
Anna Comnena, Alexias, lib, xv. [i6. vol. cxxxi. col, 1177]). 

^ See ‘ L’h6r6sie des Bogomiles en Bosnie et en Bulgarie an 
moyen Ige,’ m Reime des Questions kistoriques (1870), essay by 
Louis Leger, pp. 479-617. Bogomile =Theophilus, and was 
(thinks M. Leger) the ‘pope’s’ second (assumed), name, his first 
perhaps being Jeremiah. They were also spoken of as 
Pundaitae ((povydatrax), i.e. purse-bearers, tromfunda, ‘purse* 
or ‘bag/ with reference apparently to a habit of begging their 

Phundaqiatas (in PG, vol. cxxxi. col. 47). ^ ‘ ^ * 

^ PG, vol. cxxx. 

^ Anna Comnena, lib. xv. § 487 (PG, vol. cxxxi.). 


Basilius found himself ensnared and self-accused. 
His doctrine thus craftily obtained is set out by 
Euthymius (PG, vol. cxxx.) under 52 heads, of 
which the main are as follows:— 

(1) The Bogomils rejected all the Mosaic books 
of the OT, hut accepted as canonical the Psalms 
and the Prophets. In addition, they accepted 
the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
JEpistles, and the Apocalypse,^ assigning a peculiar 
sacredness and authority to the Gospel of John. 
So far as Moses was used, it was as allegory to 
support their own views. A favourite book was 
the apocryphal ‘ Visio or Ascensio Isaiae.’ 

(2) While accepting the Gospel-history, they did 
so not altogether in its literal sense— Christ’s 
history, e.g,, was regarded as a symbolical clothing 
of higher facts— and they held, moreover, that 
its meaning had been falsified by the Church. 
Chrysostom, in particular, seemed to them a 
falsifier.® Nor would they have anything to do 
with the ‘grammarians,’ whom they classed as 
scribes and Pharisees. 

(3) They taught a Sabellian conception of the 
Trinity, saying that all three names— Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit— apply to the Father ; and that in 
the end, when Son and Spirit have done their 
work, they will fiow back into the Father. God 
was represented as human in form, though not cor- 
poreal. They pictured the Father as the ancient 
of days (u?s y^povra ^advyiveLov), the Son as an adol- 
escent youth (ojs vTTTjv'qTpp dvdpa), and the Spirit as 
a beardless youth (a?s XeLon-pbcrojirop veavlav),^ 

(4) God’s first-born son was Satanael (the Satan 
of the NT), the highest of the spiritual beings, his 
Father’s universal vicegerent. Tempted by his 
pride, however, he sought to set up an Empire of 
his own, and drew after him a great company of 
the angels. Cast down from heaven on this account, 
but not yet deprived of creative power, he made a 
new heaven and a new earth.'* They held that 
Satanael also made man, but could not do more 
than fashion his body. For life or spirit he had to 
fall back upon God, whose help he besought and 
obtained on condition that from the human race 
the places of the fallen angels in heaven should he 
reMed. So God breathed into man’s body the 
breath of life. But Satanael, moved by envy of 
man’s glorious destiny, repented of his promise. 
He seduced Eve ; and Cain, their offspring, became 
the principle of evil in humanity. This principle 
prevailed over the good principle represented by 
Abel, the child of Adam and Eve.® By its aid he 
imposed himself upon the Jews as the Supreme 
God. Moses unwittingly acted as his instrument, 
and the Law— which begat sin — ^was his fatal gift. 
Thus all men, save a few,® were led astray. 
Then the good God intervened. In the 6500th 
year after the creation of the world, a spirit 
called the Son of God, the Logos, the Archangel 
Michael, the angel of the Great Council (Is 9®), 
came forth from Him, entered the world in an 
ethereal body by the channel of Mary/ and 

roceeded to overturn his evil brother’s kingdom, 
atanael plotted and brought to pass his death- 
unaware that, being bodily in appearance merely, 
he could not be affected by any physical pains. 
When, therefore, Jesus showed himself after the 
resurrection in his true heavenly form, Satanael 

1 § 1. ‘ Sapientia enim, inquiunt, aedificavit sibi domum, 
Beptemque columnas substituit, i,e (1) Psalterium, (2) sexdecim 
Prophetae, (3-6) quattuor Evangelia, (7) res ab ApostoUa 
gestae, omnes epistolae, Apocalypsus.* 

2 Eth. Zig. c. Phundagiatas (PG, vol. cxxxi. col. 63). 

3 §§ 2, 3, 23. ^ 

4 § 7. elrre, Vevif}6i/}T(i} cTT^pcw/xa, xat eyivero. raSe icau. 

raSe, koll yey6ya<riv axratra. 

6 §§ 6 - 10 . 

3 § 8. ‘ Eos nimirum, qui m genealogiis Evangelii secundum 
Matthaemn et secundum Lucam recensentur.* 

- § 8. ‘ per aurem Virginis dexteram.’ 
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had to acknowledge defeat. His divine power 
departed from him. He lost the angelic syllable 
{El) in his name, and became Satan only. Christ 
then ascended into heaven and took the seat of 
power once held by Satanael, His own place 
among men was hereupon taken by the Holy 
^irit— produced by the Son as the Son by the 
Father. 1 

(5) The twelve Apostles were in a spiritual sense 
the first creation of the Spirit; and the true 
successors of these, in whom alone He continues 
to dwell, are the Bogomils and their converts. As 
habitations of the Spirit they spoke of themselves 
as parents of God.^ 

(6) People of the true faith cannot die, but may 
be said ‘tanquam in somno transmutari.’® 

(7) Their own place of assembly (synagogam) 
they called Bethlehem, because there Christ, or 
the Word of God, is triily born and the true faith 
preached,^ All other so-called sacred temples are 
the home of demons. 

(8) Accordingly their attitude to the ‘Church* 
was hostile throughout. Quoting Mt 4^® (‘and 
leaving Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Caper- 
naum '), they applied the term ‘ Nazareth * to the 
‘Church,* reserving ‘Capernaum* to themselves.® 
All the Beatitudes were spoken concerning them, 
not the ‘Church*;^ and not to the latter has 
been given the power to cast out demons or do 
any wonderful work.® As to the Sacraments of 
the Church, its Baptism is that of John, not 
Jesus, of the water, not the Spirit; and those 
who come to it are Pharisees and Sadducees.® 
For John the Baptist was a servant of the Jewish 
God, Satanael. They despised also the Church’s 
doctrine and practice of the Lord’s Supper.^® It 
seemed to them a sacrifice to evil spirits. Their 
own conception made the Supper merely symbolical 
of communion with Christ as the bread of life 
come down from heaven — a consistent outcome 
of their Docetism. Equally consistent was their 
protest against the worship of the Virgin Mary, 
of the Saints, and of images. When the Church 
attempted to rebut the protest by appeal to the 
miracle-working virtue of relics, they did not deny 
the miracles, but ascribed them to the evil spirits 
which attended the so-called Saints in life,^^ and 
were permitted to go on working after their 
death. Similarly the power of the crucifix over the 
demoniacal world w^as not denied in some cases, 
but was set down to the fact that the crucifix 
is a symbol welcome to evil, spirits, inasmuch as 
it was the cross by which they were fain to have 
compassed the death of Christ.^® 

(9) On the ground that the demons, under 
Satanael, possess a certain power for an appointed 
time,^^ and that it is permissible to secure safety 
from unjust treatment by doing them outward 
honour, they took part in Church wophip,^ But 
they had their own secret ‘conventicles* and a 
definite mode of initiation. After the candidate 
had made ready by confession of sins, fasting and 

rayer, the president laid the Gospel of John on 

is head, and together with the brethren invoked 
the Holy Spirit and repeated the Lord’s Prayer.^® 

1 § 6. Neander (Church Hist. viii. 366) makes them say that 
the Holy Spirit was an emanation from the Father. 

2 § 22. * Aiunt suos omnes in quibus Spiritus sanctus habitat, 
Dei parentes et esse (rrai/ras 0 «ot 6 /covs Kat tslvai).* 

3 § 23. 4 § 28. 5 § 18. « § 34. 

7 § 35. 8 § 13. 9 §5 16 and 31. 

lO § 17. * Mysticum, venerandum sacnficium contemnunt 
atque despiciunt’ 

n§ii. 12 §12. 13 §14. 

14 Until the end of the 7000th year (the seventh’aeon). 

10 § 20-21. (a) The Lord said (in one of their Apocrj^hal 
Gospels) : ‘ Daemonia oolite, non ut vobis prosint, sed ne obsint * ; 
(b) ‘ Omni ratione saluti vestrae consulite " ; of. § 25. 

13 The * Pater Noster * was the only prayer they thought xt 
right to use (§ 19). They recited it 7 times daily and 6 times 
nightly. 
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A probationary period of strict abstinence followed. 
Then, if approved, he came a second time into the 
assembly, when, with his face toward the east, 
the Gospel of John was again laid on his head, 
the brethren touched his head with their hands, 
and sang together a hymn of thanksgiving. It is 
admitted by their enemies that the moral ideal set 
before the candidates was a high one. They were to 
keep the precepts of the Gospel, and fast ^ and pray, 
and be pure in life and compassionate and humble 
and truthful and loving to one another, and 
without covetousness.® Nor is there any evidence 
that the charge of hypocrisy and secret vice had 
any foundation in fact. The Bogomil practice, as 
well as standard, seems to have been far above the 
average level, and to have had no small effect in 
attracting those whom the corruptions of the 
Church repelled. 

(10) The monk and physician Basilius seems to 
have been the first martyr of the sect. He did 
not recant the confession obtained from him in the 
manner already described, and was led away to 
prison. This was about 1111, at which time he 
had governed the community of the Bogomils for 
40 years. In 1119 he died at the stake.® Many 
others were ‘ ferreted out ’ by the combined zeal 
of Alexius the Emperor and Nicholas the 
Patriarch — especially (it is said) from among the 
laity and clergy of Constantinople. Some abjured 
their ‘errors’ under threat of punishment or 
promise of reward ; some remained firm and went 
to lifelong imprisonment.^ But the heresy lived 
on for centuries — the same in substance every- 
where, though modified in detail here and there. 
A strong influence on its side was the monk 
Constantine Chrysomalus, whose writings were 
condemned by a synod at Constantinople in 1140. 
Another synod at Constantinople in 1143 deposed 
two Cappadocian bishops as Bogomils — a sign 
that the heresy had spread to Asia Minor. About 
1230 the Patriarch Germanus complained of its 
wide-spread activity in the capital, and of the 
success with which its emissaries wormed them- 
selves into private houses and made converts. In 
Bulgaria, most of all, it held its ground, and did 
so in the form of an organized Church-community. 
Distinct traces of this are met with as late as the 
second half of the 14th cent., and the smaller 
societies into which it separated are traceable to a 
much later time. 

Literature.— Michaelis Psellus, Dialogue de Daemonum 
energia seu operations contra Manetum et Euehitas seu En- 
thusiastas, chs. (Migne, PG, vol. cxxii ) ; Euthymius 
Zigabenus, HavoTrhCa. ^^oyixariicq, ch. xxvii. (PG, vol. cxxx.), 
and contra Phundagiatas (FG^ vol. cxxxi. coll. 47-57); 
Anna Comnena Alexias, lib. xv. §§ 486-494 (PC?, vol. cxxxi.) ; 
Louis Leger, ‘ L’h6r68ie des Bogomiles en Bosme et en Bul- 
garie au Moyen %e,* pp. 479-517, in Revue des Questions 
historiquesy vol. viii. (1870) ; Neander, Church Hist. viii. 361 ; 
Zockler, art. * Neu-Manichaer,^ in PRE^y vol. xiii. 

Fred. J. Powickb. 

BOHEMIAN BRETHREN. — See Hussites. 

BOLDNESS (Christian). — ‘Boldness* (vappriala) 
is used in the NT to describe the perfect con- 
fidence which the Christian, depending upon 
Christ and His work, has in his approach to, and 
in all his dealings with, God. Three passages 
may he cited as illustrating the idea; (i.) Heb. 
413 ‘ Let us therefore draw near with boldness 
i unto the throne of grace * ; cf, Heb. 10^®, Eph. 3^. 
(ii.) Heb. 10®® ‘ Cast not away therefore your bold- 
ness, which bath great recompense of reward*; 
cf. Heb. 3®. (iii.) 1 John 4^’ ‘ Herein is love made 

1 The Bogomils fasted three times weekly—* secunda et 
quarta et sexta die ’ (§ 25). 

2 § 26. 

8 In the Hippodrome at Constantinople (see Anna Comnena, 
lib. XV. [PG cxxxi. coll. 1181-6]). 

4 / 6 . 
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perfect ■with us, that we may have boldness in 
the day of judgment’; cf. 1 John In (i.) the 
‘boldness’ denotes the perfect confidence with 
which the Christian approaches God in this present 
world ; in (ii.) the confident expectation, or joyful 
and hopeful assurance, which he has with regard 
to his future relationship with God; in (iii,) the 
boldness, conceived as existing in the future, de- 
notes the absence of fear, or the simple confidence, 
which the Christian will experience in the day of 
judgment. Of this boldness certain important 
facts require to be stated. 

1. It was a new ingredient put into the religious 

consciousness by Christianity, and is a distinctive 
feature of the Christian faith. To come boldly to 
the throne of grace is a new and living way (Heb. 
10^®). This can be seen by a comparison between 
the way in which man approaches God under the 
OT dispensation, and the way in which the Christian ! 
approaches Him under the new covenant. In the 
OT man approaches God with fear and trembling ; 
he stands afar off * at the nether part of the mount’ 
(Ex 19^'^) ; even ‘ Moses said, I exceedingly fear and 
quake ’ (Heb. 12^^) ; in the NT man approaches with 
boldness ‘ the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem,’ ‘God the judge of all,’ and ‘Jesus 
the Mediator of a new covenant, and the blood of 
sprinkling’ (Heb. It will be found, too, 

that in this matter of boldness the Christian 
religion is distinct, not only from the Hebrew, but 
from all other religions. Fear and shrinking rather 
than boldness and confidence are, universally, the 
concomitants of the natural man’s approach to the 
Unseen and Eternal. The Christian alone has 
boldness of access to the throne of God. 

2, The ground of Christian boldness is Christ, 

and especially His atoning work; it is not any 
virtue or grace which the Christian may have in 
himself or of himself ; the virtue and grace of Christ 
constitute the sole ground of boldness. In Christ 
the Christian has a great High Priest with whom 
alone he can boldly approach the throne of grace 
(Heb. Eph. 3^ ; cf. Kom. 5^* j in Christ’s blood 

he has a sacrifice for sin -with which he can boldly 
enter the Holy Place (Heb. 10^^). In 1 John “ 
the love of God is perfected in the Christian’s bold- 
ness, and perfect love casts out all fear ; but the 
perfect love of God is, according to this Epistle, 
embodied in Christ and His propitiatory work 
(1 John 4^°), so that 1 John falls into line with 
Hebrews and Paul in making Christ and His work 
the ground of Christian boldness. Whether the 
Christian had in Christ and Christ’s work valid 
grounds for his spiritual confidence is a question 
whose discussion does not lie -within the scope of 
this article, but it is a simple historical fact that 
on the ground of Christ and His work, and united 
to Christ and Christ’s work by faith, the Christian 
found a new standing — one of confidence and joy- 
ful assurance — before God, and exhibited it to the 
world. 

3. Christian boldness is not inconsistent with 
humility and reverence before God. The Christian 
is bold when he realizes the perfect and sufficient 
right which he has in Christ to approach God, but 
humble when he realizes that this right is not in 
himself at all but in Another. And for the grace 
which has given him such boldness and freedom of 
access he can feel nothing but grateful reverence. 
In the Christian consciousness, boldness and humil- 
ity are met together, confidence and reverence have 
kissed each other. 

4, Christian boldness must be distinguished from 
certain other forms of courage or audacity, (i. ) From 
the audacity which defies au authority, which fears 

The pa8sag:e He 1218-24 powerfully presents the contrast be- 
sween the old (OT) and the new (NT) way of approach to God, 
bhouj^h the actual word ‘ boldness ’ does not occur. 


neither God nor man, and which leads a man to be 
and to do whatsoever he will. Such audacity is not 
boldness towards God (1 Jn 3^^) ; it leads away from 
God. It is irreligious and immoral in its tendency, 
and exercises itself in the sphere directly opposite 
and opposed to the sphere of Christian^ boldness, 
(ii.) From the courage or confidence which is due 
to an imperfect or incomplete conception of God. 
Where God is conceived as pure clemency or simple 
kindness, and as having a forgiveness so easy to 
grant that it amounts to an indifference to sin, He 
can be approached with a certain boldness, which, 
however, is but the courage of a moral ignorance 
and spiritual blindness as to the true character of 
God, and is very dilferent in religious quality from 
the boldness of the man who holds (lod to be so 
holy that, apart from a perfect High Priest and 
a sufficient sacrifice, he dare not approach Him. 
(iii.) From courage in the face of difficulty, or 
danger or opposition in the world. From such 
natural courage the spiritual boldness of the Chris- 
tian differs in several respects. The spheres of their 
exercise are different. Natural courage exercises 
itself in the world of phenomena, Christian bold- 
ness is towards God and exercises itself in the 
world of spiritual realities. Then natural courage 
requires for its exercise danger or difficulty, Chris- 
tian boldness has no difficulty or danger to face, 
for all difficulty of approach to God has been 
removed by Christ. Natural courage takes risk, 
Christian boldness feels no risk; it has ‘full 
assurance.’ 

5. But, while Christian boldness is in itself 
distinct from natural courage, it was doubtless the 
secret and source of the marvellous bravery which 
was shown by members of the Apostolic community 
in face of danger and death.* Perfect love casts 
out all fear, first the fear of God, and then of every- 
thing in God’s world. 

6. This article would not be complete without a 
reference to the boldness of Jesus, In the Fourth 
Gospel boldness is mentioned seven times as charac- 
teristic of the bearing and speech of Jesus (cf. 
Mk 8^^). Then it need only be mentioned that con- 
fidence and assurance were supremely evident in 
the attitude of Christ towards God. Notice His 
attitude at the grave of Lazarus, or as He draws 
near to the Cross. 

For boldness in general sense, see Courage. 

Literature. — The lexx. s. vv. 7rapp>|crta, and irappijcia^eo-fiat ; 
E. A. Abbott, Johannine Oram, 1917 ; the Comm., esp. A. B. 
Davidson and Westcott on Hebrews and Westcott on 1 John ; 
also art. Access in the present work and in HDB, 

B. Russell Scott. 

BOMBAY .—The Presidency of Bombay, the 
most western of the provinces of India, takes its 
name from that of its capital city, which is believed 
to he derived from the title of the local goddess, 
Mumba or Mamba Devi, interpreted to mean 
Maha-Amba, the great Mother-goddess of the non- 
Aryan population. Her shrine, which once stood 
on the site now occupied by the Esplanade at 
Bombay, was removed to the Bhendi Bazar in the 
native city, where she still receives the offerings 
of her worshippers. The Presidency, as now con- 
stituted, consists of scattered groups of districts 
lying along the W. coast of the Peninsula, from 
lat. 13° 53' to 28° 29' N., and includes an area of 
188,745 square miles, and a total population of 
25,424,235. 

The religious conditions of a great Indian pro- 
■vince have been discussed in some detail in the 
case of Bengal (wh. see) ; and separate articles 
dealing with the more important divisions, sacred 
places, and castes in the Bombay Presidency 
illustrate so many phases of the local religious 

irapp-qa-La IS used of the boldness which the Apostles showed 
in bearing and speech (Ac 413); wappyjcrtd^eo-^at is used fre 
quently in the Acts of the fearless preaching of the gospel. 


beliets that it is unnecessary to discuss them in 
detail (see, for instance, AmarnatK, Bakoda, 
DWSRKA, Elephanta, Ellora, Girnar, Goda- 
vari, Gokarn, KistnI, Narbada, Palitana, 
SoMNiTH ; and, for castes and tribes, BairagI, 
Banjara, Bhils, Dravidians (North), Mahar, 
Rajput, RAmoshi, Yogi). In this article, there- 
fore, it is proposed merely to give a general sketch, 
historical and descriptive. 

I. Environment and its influence upon religion. 
—In the case of Bombay, perhaps more clearly 
than in other provinces, the varied environment of 
the people has influenced their religion. The 
Presidency consists of several regions widely differ- 
ing in climate, fertility, and accessibility to ex- 
ternal influences, as well as in the ethnical origin, 
history, and character of their population. 

(a) Sind. — Thus, beginning from the extreme 
west, we have the valley of the Indus, the climate 
of which, owing to its prevalent aridity and the 
absence of the monsoons — a condition relieved only 
by a great system of artificial irrigation — ranks 
among the hottest and most variable in India. By 
its situation it was specially exposed to the attacks 
of the Arabs from the west, which began early in 
the 8th cent. A.D., and rapidly reduced the delta 
to submission. The original population consisted 
of an Aryan race with a non-Aryan substratum, 
leavened by an important element derived from 
foreigners, including the Ephthalites or White 
Huns, whose incursions ceased not long before the 
armies of Islam appeared upon the scene. The 
permanent result of the Arab invasions has been 
that, at the present time, rather more than three- 
fourths of the population are Musalmans. 

(5) Gutch, Kathiawar^ and Gujarat . — Farther 
east come Cutch (Kachchh), Kathiawar, and Gu- 
jarat : the first almost an island, severed from the 
mainland by the Rann, half desert, half morass ; 
the second a peninsula, stretching westward to the 
Arabian Sea ; the third a fertile plain, watered by 
the rivers Narbada and Tapti — the Garden of India, 
as it used to be called before its recent devastation 
by famine. This region was from the earliest times 
exposed to invasion from the north of India. The 
inscription of the Satrap Rudradaman, engraved 
on the rock of Girnfir in Kathiawar, records the 
establishment, in A.D. 160, of the Saka or Scythian 
dynasty, known as that of the Western Satraps. 
Kathiawar and Gujarat seem to have been the 
most southerly tracts which came under the rule 
of these foreigners, and the theory advanced by 
Sir H. Risley [CeTisus Eep. 1901, i. 614), that a 
well-marked Scythian element can be identified in 
the population of the Deccan, will not bear exami- 
nation. 

(c) The Konham.—ThQ remaining seaboard dis- 
tricts of the Presidency, included under the general 
name of the Konkans, are separated from the 
central region by the barrier of the western Ghat 
range, which, until it was pierced by British road 
and railway engineers, formed a permanent obstacle 
to communication between the coast and the in- 
terior. This portion of the western seaboard was 
from the most ancient times the seat of a flourish- 
ing trade, and formed the centre of commercial 
and intellectual intercourse between India and 
the nations of the West. Perhaps as early as 1000 
B.c. trade routes were established between its 
ports and those of the Red Sea. Communication 
with the Gulf of Persia and the cities in the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley certainly started not later than 
750 B.C., and probably dates from a much earlier 
period. About the beginning of the Christian era, 
commerce was opened between Gujarat and Rome; 
a colony of Jews from Yemen is believed to have 
reached Kolaha in the 6th cent. A.D. ; the Parsis, 
driven from Persia by the advancing armies of 


Islam, landed at San j an in the Thana district 
in A.D. 775. The long line of Christian mission- 
aries to W. India begins with Pantsenus (189-90) ; ^ 
and the seed planted by him and his successors 
continued to grow until the Portuguese, established 
in Goa in 1510, steadily undertook the conversion 
of the native races which fell under their control. 
This continuous intercourse between this part of 
India and the West must have profoundly affected 
the religious beliefs of the people. To it, with 
some measure of probability, has been attributed 
the growth of the conception of lively faith in 
a personal Godhead, which is a leading tenet of 
the Vaisnava sect. This, however, is strenuously 
denied by Hindu writers (see Bhakti-Marga). 

(d) The Deccan, — In direct contrast to the sea- 
board is the scantily watered, comparatively un- 
fertile, plateau known as the Deccan (Dakkhin, Skr. 
Dakshina^ ‘ that on the right hand,’ ‘ southern ’). 
While the barrier of the W. Ghats divides it from 
the coast region, it is separated from N. India by 
the Vindhyan and Mahadeo ranges, and in ancient 
times was specially isolated by the tract of forest 
country known to the ancient Hindus as Danda- 
karanya, which has been identified with Maha- 
rashtra, the region now occupied by the Marhata 
(Maratha) people. This in early Hindu legends is said 
to have been occupied by fierce demons (Rakshasa), 
in other words, the non- Ary an tribes who resisted 
the pressure of the new civilization from the north, 
and were closely akin to races like the Kunbi, the 
predominant element in the present population. 
In the Deccan the sturdy peasantry were much 
less accessible to priestly control than^ the less 
manly races of the seaboard. In Gujarat the 
reservation of the original Hindu beliefs was 
ue chiefly to the Rajput aristocracy, largely re- 
cruited from Huns and Scythians admitted to 
Hinduism ; the wealthy trading classes devoted 
themselves to the building and endowment of 
temples ; even at present among the laity there is 
found a sectarian fervour absent in other parts 
of the Presidency. The condition of religious 
thought in the Deccan was and is very different. 
Here there is a lower general average of wealth, 
culture, and religious devotion. The population 
is more scattered, and is absorbed in tne care of 
the precarious crops which alone the soil produces. 
Consequently, like the practically minded Jat of 
Upper India, the Deccan Kunbi or Marhata, par- 
cus deoTum cultor et infreguens, cares little for 
the Brahman, whom * the wider political education 
of the Deccan and the freedom from the competi- 
tion of other literate classes have led to prefer the 
occupation of the layman to the segregation of 
his own fraternity in religious institutions ’ (Baines, 
Census Eep. 1881, i. 128). The Marhatas are of 
opinion that the spiritually-minded Brahman 
should not interfere in secular affairs ; and those 
‘who devote their lives to the study of what 
Hindoos conceive the divine ordinances are held 
in great esteem ; but otherwise, in the Mahratta 
country, there is no veneration for the Bramin 
cWacter’ (Grant Duff, Hist, of the Mahrattas^ 5). 
6ivaji, the founder of the Marhata State, steadily 
pursued the policy of appointing Brahmans to the 
highest civil posts in the administration ; and the 
Peshwa, or Marhata Mayor of the Palace, was 
always a Brahman. Thus the modern Marhata 

* It is possible, however, that the ‘ India ’ of Pantsenus was 
really S. Arabia (PRE s xiv. 627) * cf. Servnas, ad Georg, ii. 116 : 
‘sed Indiam omnem plagam Aethiopiae acoipiamus/ and see 
Lipsins, Apokryphe Apostelgeschichten und ApostellegendeUf ir. 
ii. 63-65, 132-136 ; Mdller, Lehrh, der Kirckengesch. i. 108. On 
the other hand, it is tolerably certain that Christianity entered 
India before 200 ; cf. Lassen, Ind. AlterthuTnsJcunde, ii.2 
1118-1128 ; Aiken, The Dhamma of Gotama the Buddha and 
the Gospel of Jesus the Christy 288-297 ; Hopkins, India Old 
and New, 140 f , 167 ; Beigh van Eysing^a, Ind. Invloeden op 
oude ChristelijJce Verhalen, 118-120. 
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Brahman is reared to cherish the tradition that 
his forefathers directed the policy of the last 
independent Hindu State in the Peninsula ; and 
looks with jealousy on the Government which has 
replaced it. Poona has become a centre of restless 
intrigue, to which much of the recent disloyalty 
in Bengal, smd in particular the modern deification 
and cult of Sivaji, can he clearly traced. Next to 
the Ka^miri, the Marhata Brahmans are perhaps 
the most capable Hindus in the Empire (T. C. 
Arthur [A. T. Crawford], Our Troubles in Poona 
and the Deccan^ 1897, Reminiscences of an Indian 
Police Official, 1894). 

2. Lingayats.— The independence of Brahman 
authority, which is characteristic of the Marhata, 
was possibly one of the main causes of the growth 
of the remarkable Lingayat sect, which will form 
the subject of a separate article. They have their 
own priests, and (have long severed all connexion 
with the Brahmans. But the old leaven is stiU 
working, and they now exhibit a tendency to 
revert to Brahmanical Hinduism, with which they 
claim their creed to be coeval, and are attempting 
to apply the fourfold caste organization of Mann 
to their social divisions (Enthoven, Census Rep, 
1901, i. 387). 

3. ExtensionofBrahman influence into S. India. 
—The process of bringing that portion of the Pen- 
insula which lies S. of the Narbada within the 
Brahmanical fold probably began with the peaceful 
settlement of Brahmans on the eastern and western 
coasts. This may have occurred at an early period, 
when the Aryans had worked their way into the 
Sind delta and Gujarat on the one side, and down 
the lower Ganges valley on the other. In Bom- 
bay the movement further south was effected 
either by the sea route or along the western coast 
districts, where the mountain ranges diminish in 
altitude and melt into the alluvial plains of Gu- 
jarat, the valleys of the Narbada and the Tapti. 
The advance into the Deccan was checked by the 
natural obstacles already referred to, and probably 
occurred at a period long subsequent to the move- 
ment along the coasts. Prof. Bhandarkar, by an 
examination of the early grammarians, has shown 
some reason for believing that the Aryans had 
acquired no knowledge of Southern India before 
the 7th cent. B.c. ; that up to this time their 
advance had been along the coast districts ; but 
that by b.c. 350 they had become acquainted with 
the country as far south as Tanjore and Madura 
{BG i. pt. ii. 141). These conclusions cannot be 
regarded as definitely established, and the view 
that the Brahmanism of S. India is of compara- 
tively recent origin has been disputed by Hindu 
writers. But the theory of a comparatively late 
introduction of Aryan culture fits in well with the 
existing facts, and it involved important conse- 
quences. Not only have the local Dravidian 
languages held their ground, but art and general 
culture have developed on original lines. Still 
more is^ this the case in the domains of religion 
and polities. The new-comers found well-orgamzed 
communities and ancient kingdoms in occupation 
of the country. The forms of belief characteristic 
of the non-Aryan races retained their influence 
over the minds of the people. The early Tamil 
literature shows that the evolution of religion in 
the south took a shape very different from that 
which is, in the case of the northern races, more 
familiar to students of the development of Hin- 
duism (V. Kanakasabhai, The Tamils Eighteen 
Hundred Years Ago, 1904, p. 227 ff.). 

4. Buddhism. — ^The extension of Buddhism into 
the region south of the Vindhyan range was the 
work of Asoka (c. B.c. 272-231 ; see A^oka). Two 
copies of his fourteen edicts have been found on 
the W. coast; one, fragmentary, at Sopara or 


Stirparaka- in the Thana District, N. of _ Bombay ; 
the second, nearly complete, on the Girnar hill, 
E. of the town of Junagarh in Kathiawar (Smith, 
Asoha, 103). The discovery of three copies of the 
minor Hock edicts in the Chitaldrug District of 
Mysore shows that his authority extended as far 
south as that kingdom (Rice, Mysore^, ii, 499). 

The progress of the three rival faiths, Buddhism, 
Jainism, and Brahmanism, is recorded in a series 
of monuments, the rock-cut halls and temples of 
W. India, of the greatest historical and religious 
importance. 

‘ When their story is carefully examined, it appears that they 
are spread pretty evenly over more than a thousand years of 
the darkest, though most interesting, period of Indian history ; 
and throw a light upon it as great or greater than can be 
denved from any other source. In addition to these claims to 
attention, the western caves afford the most vivid illustration of 
the rise and progress of the three great religions that prevailed 
in India in the early centuries of our era and before it. They 
show clearly how the Buddhist religion rose and spread, and 
how its form became afterwards corrupt and idolatrous. They 
explain how it consequently came to be superseded by the 
nearly cognate forms of Jainism and the antagonistic develop- 
ment of the revived religion of the Brahmans. All this, too, is 
done in a manner more vivid and more authentic than can be 
obtained from any other mode of illustration now available' 
(Fergusson-Burgess, Cam Temples, 166 ). 

More than nine-tenths of the caves at present 
known are found within the limits of the Bombay 
Presidency. The view once held, that they are in 
some way connected with the monuments of Egypt, 
is now rejected ; and their abundance on the W. 
coast is due simply to the fact that the geological 
formation of that region, with horizontal strata 
of amygdaloid and other cognate trap-formations, 
generally of considerable thickness and uniformity 
of structure, and with their edges exposed in perpen- 
dicular cliffs, favoured the construction of such ex- 
cavations to serve as halls, temples, or monasteries 
(Fergusson, Hist, of Indian Arch,, 1876, 107). 

Many of these caves are described in separate 
articles (see Ajanta, Kanheri, Ellora, Nasik); 
and therefore it is only necessary to say that, as a 
whole, they fall into two groups, though naturally 
the same site was occupied by successive builders, 
and accordingly the distinction of schools of Bud- 
dhist belief is not always rigidly observed. The 
first group represents the Hinayana school, the 
earlier form of Buddhism. This includes the 
caves at Junagarh and other sites in Kathiawar, 
dating from B.c. 250 to the Christian era ; those 
of the Konkans and Deccan, all S. of Bombay, 
dated between about B.c. 200 and A.D. 50 ; those E. 
of Bombay, in the range of the W. Ghats, dated 
between b.c. 250 and A.D. 100; those at Junnar, 
Nasik (wh. see), and the earliest of the Ajanta 
(wh. see) group, which are of various ages, 
ranging 6:0m B.C. 100, and including examples of 
the Mahay ana, or later school, as late as the 7 th 
cent. A.D. ; those at Marol and Kanheri (wh. see) 
near Bombay, between B.C. 100 and A.D. 150. 
The second group, that of the Mahayana school, 
extends from the 4th nearly to the 8th cent. A.D., 
and includes the hall at Junagarh, the later speci- 
mens of the Ajanta series, and those at Aurang- 
abad and Nasik. 

These monuments bear eloquent testimony to 
the religious fervour, generosity, and taste of the 
rulers, nobility, and merchant princes who pro- 
vided funds for their excavation and decoration. 
Their endowments must have supported a large 
number of monks. The Buddhist pilgrim, Fa- 
hien, who began his travels in A.D, 399, gives a 
lively account of the monastery at Kanheri, and 
describes the magnificence of the festal decora- 
tions, _ the beauty of the relic-shrines, the nightly 
illuminations, the rich endowments of the com- 
munity (Beal, Fah-hian, 55, 76, 178). Hinen Tsiang, 
a later pilgrim, who in A.D. 641 visited the capital 
(probably Nasik) of the great king Pulakesin ll.. 
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who came to the throne about A.D. 608, found some 
hundred religious establishments (sahghardTna), 
containing about 5000 monks (Beal, styu-lci, ii. 
257), But even at this time Buddhism was in a 
stage of decaj^. Possibly the picture which the 
same writer gives of the famous establishment at 
Amaravati (wh. see) is true of other foundations 
of the same kind. ‘ For the last hundred years 
there have been no priests (dwelling here) in con- 
sequence of the spirit of the mountain changing 
his shape, and appearing sometimes as a wolf, 
sometimes as a monkey, and frightening the dis- 
ciples ; for this reason the place has become 
deserted and wild, with no priests to dwell there ’ 
(ib, ii, 223)— a metaphor possibly referring to the 
hostility to the faith which was then growing up 
among the forest tribes. Inscriptions of the 
Kashtrakuta period at Malkhed show that in the 
9th cent. A.D. Buddhism was still a living re- 
ligion, favoured by the authorities in W. India ; 
but that at that time its chief rival, Jainism, 
was contributing to that change of feeling which 
ultimately caused its downfall (Fleet, BG i. pt. ii. 
406). It certainly existed in a weakened form 
in the Deccan as late as the first half of the 12th 
century. 

5. Jainism.— The history of the rise of Jainism 
—a faith contemporary with the rise of, and result- 
ing frona the same causes that gave birth to. Bud- 
dhism — is comparatively obscure ; and very little is 
known concerning the process by which it attained 
a high position in W. and S. India for several 
centuries. The Jains of the Bombay Presidency 
are at present represented by two classes : the first, 
comprising the merchants of Gujarat, who are 
remarkable chiefly for their extreme tenderness to 
animal life, as is shown by the hospitals (pinjrapol) 
established in the chief cities for all sorts of 
creatures ; and the Marwari Banyas of Marwar in 
Bajputana, who are ^nerally money-lenders and 
immigrants into the Deccan. The second group 
includes a class of cultivators found chiefly in the 
Belgaum and Dharwar districts of the Karnata or 
S. Marhata country. The first division is con- 
nected with the northern centres of the faith, in 
Rajputana and Gujarat, such as Mount Abu (wh. 
see) and Palitana (wh. see). The second group, that 
of the southern Jains, represents the relics of a 
belief which was once the State religion of a large 
part of S. India. In Mysore, according to Rice 
(some of his conclusions* have been disputed by 
Hultzsch), it seems to have preceded the teaching 
of Buddhism by the missionaries of Asoka, and here 
it continued to be the official religion of certain 
dynasties and kings throughout the first ten 
centuries of the Christian era. Here the three 
rival faiths, Buddhism, Jainism, Brahmanism, 
appear to have existed side by side. In the 8th and 
9th centuries A.D. an active revival of Brahmanism 
m the form of Linga- worship resulted ^om the 
missionary labours of Kumarila and Sankara- 
charya, which raised Saivism to a position of 
superiority over its rivals. In like manner, in 
the 12th cent, the Yaisnava sectarianism gained 
ground, and, through the teaching of the reformer 
Ramanujacharya, dealt a deathblow to Jainism. 
After tnis the adherents of the Vaisnava and 
Saiva doctrines seem to have effected some kind of 
compromise, of which the form Harihara, uniting 
the cult of Hari (Visnu) and Hara (Siva), was 
the outer symbol. The almost contemporaneous 
growth of the Lingayat sect, which popularized 
the Saiva cultus, led to the final decay of Jainism 
as a leading faith in this region, while the later 
forms of Vaisnavism absorbed all that remained 
of Buddhism (Rice, Mysore"^, i. 459 f.). 

6. Development of Brahmanism. — It would be 
an error to suppose that Brahmanism suffered a 


complete collapse during the ascendancy of Bud- 
dhism and Jainism. The excavators of many of 
the Buddhist caves bear names derived from 
Saivism, and in the great cave at Badami a 
Vaisnava temple of the 6th cent, A.D. still sur- 
vives. Some of the Saiva caves go back to the 2nd 
century. But it is only in the 4th cent, that they 
become common, and nearly all the Hindu caves 
of later date belong to that sect. The work of 
Brahmanical cave-excavation seems to have almost 
ceased in the 8th century. The methods by which 
the original Buddhist models were adapted to the 
Brahmanical cultus are described by Fergusson- 
Burgess (Cave Temples, 399 f.). The next im- 
portant architectural development was due to 
influence from S. India, and resulted in the con- 
struction of the remarkable Kailasa rock-temple 
in the reign of the Rashtrakuta king Krishna 
(Krsna) I. about A.D. 760 at Ellora (wh. see ; Smith, 
Early Eist.^ 386 f,). The Jains also undertook 
the excavation of cave-temples, but at a later date 
than those of the Buddhists or Brahmans, none of 
these Jain works being apparently dated earlier 
than the 7th century. The most important are at 
Ellora (Fergusson-Burgess, 490 ff, ). 

7. Modern Hinduism. — At the Census of 1901 
the Hindus numbered 19,916,438 (78*4 per cent of 
the total population). Here, as in other parts of 
India, the line between Animists and Hindus can- 
not be clearly drawn. The faith of the higher 
classes of Hindus shows the prevailing character- 
istics of Hinduism : a polytheism replaced by an 
enlightped pantheism, and that absence of dogma 
which is the best asset of Hinduism. This, how- 
ever, applies only to the more intelligent classes. 
Apart from the forest tribes, whose creed is pure 
Animism, the lower stratum of the people still 
preserves its primitive animistic beliefs, obscured, 
and to some extent modified, by the veneer of 
Brahmanism. Bathing in holy rivers and pilgrim- 
ages to the tombs of deified heroes and saints are 
the chief modes by which purification from tabu and 
spiritual advancement are believed to be attained. 
The sacred stone haunted by some spirit, the holy 
tree or other natural object, the abnormal shape 
of which indicates that it is occupied by a spirit, 
the ecstatic possession of the village seer or 
medicine-man, the various devices by which the 
spirits of the household dead are brought into 
communion with the living, or the malignant 
ghosts of the murderer or his victim, and of the 
man killed by a tiger or snake, are repelled or con- 
trolled — these are the chief elements of the popular 
cidtus. The forces of evil are ever in conflict with 
those of good, and there is little or no trust in a 
benign, fatherly Providence. 

Sectarianism is imperfectly recognized in the 
s,tatistics. So far as the Census returns go, the 
Saivas or Smartas, with the kindred Pasupati, 

1 Sahkaracharya, and similar sects, number about 
3 millions; while the Vaisnava sects, such as 
those of the Ramanuja, Vallabhacharya, Madha- 
vacharya, and Viravaisnava, number only half a 
million. In addition to these, affiliated to the 
Saivas, come the Lingayats, numbering 800,000. 
Many influences may have affected the accuracy of 
the returns ; but, at any rate, the vast majority 
of the Hindu population were ignorant of the 
sect to which they belonged, or did not care to 
record it. 

The most important and interesting development 
is that of the vallabhacharya sect of the Vaisnava 
group, to which Krishna (Krsna) is the chief object 
of worship. The immorality of the Maharajas or 
heads of this community has attracted much atten- 
tion since the notorious case decided by the High 
Court of Bombay ([Karsandas Mulji], History of 
the Sect of the Maharajas, 1865). 
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8. Jains. — Jains, who number 535,950 (2*1 per 
cent, of the total population) are here, as usual, 
divided into Digambaras, who worship naked idols 
and their spiritual preceptors [gurus) ; Svetambaras, 
who dress and adorn their images ; and Bhundhiyas, 
who are opposed to the worship of idols, venerate 
their preceptors, and dress in white, wearing a 
linen mouth-band to prevent possible injury to 
animal life. In Gujarat, the headquarters of the 
Jains, the Svetambaras are in excess of the other 
sects. 

9. Animists. — As has been already remarked 
(§ 7), the enumeration of Aniniists, who in 1901 
numbered 94,845 (0*4 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion), is incomplete, and merely includes those 
members of some forest tribes who are most com- 
pletely, in beliefs and cultus, separate from Hindus. 
Of these tribes the most numerically important 
are the Koli, Bhil, Varli, Thakur, Dubfa, and 
KathkarL They are most numerous in the Dis- 
tricts of Panch Mahals, Thar and Parkar, Tirana, 
Surat, and Khandesh. A full account of the Bhil 
beliefs will be found in a separate article, and 
that on the Northern Dravidians gives a general 
sketch of the forms of Animism which prevail 
among these tribes. 

10. Muhammadans. — Muhammadans in the 
whole Presidency number 4,567,295 (17*9 per cent, 
of the total population). Their numbers show a 
tendency to increase, not so much as the result of 
any special propaganda, hut rather because they 
have been less exposed than Hindus to the stress 
of plague and famine. For the interesting class 
of Bohoras or Bohras, see SECTS (Muhammadan). 
The Khojas (Pers. Khwdjah, ‘honourable’) are 
remarkable as tracing their origin to Hasan Sabah, 
who in the beginning of the 11th* cent.* A.D. 
founded the Order of the Fidawi or Fidai, ‘the 
devoted ones,’ known to Europeans as the Assas- 
sins (Arab, hasshdshm, ‘ eaters or smokers of the 
intoxicating hemp drug ’), of whom and of their 
leader, known as Sliaikli-ul-Jabal, ‘ The Old Man 
of the Mountain,’ many marvellous tales are told 
(Marco Polo, ed. Yule^, i. 132 fi*. ; EBr^ ii. 722 fF. ; 
art. Assassins). Their spiritual leader is the 
Agha Khan, the descendant of a refugee from 
Persia, who commands great influence among his 
followers. Except in Gujarat and Sind the Shi’ite 
element is small, and in many districts is confined 
to the Bohoras and Khojas (for a full account of 
the origin, customs, and beliefs of the Khojas, see 
BG ix. pt. ii. 36 ff.). A more recent development 
is that of the Ahmadlyah sect, followers of Mirza 
Ghulam *Ali of Kadian in the Gurdaspur district 
of the Pan jab. The founder repudiates the neces- 
sity of jihad, or war against the infidel ; traces a 
parallel between himself, as Messiah or Imam, and 
the Founder of the Christian faith ; claims that 
his advent was foretold, and that he is charged 
with the duty of laying the foundations of general 
goodwill and peace upon earth. On the whole, 
this sect supplies an interesting example of the 
influence of Christianity upon Islam (Enthoven, 
Census Bep. i. 69 ; Rose, Census Bep, Panjdb, i. 

II. Jews. — The Jewish colony in the Presidency 
numbers 10,860, Like those further south in 
Cochin, they are divided into a ‘ white ’ and a ‘ black ’ 
section. The former claim to be the descendants 
of the original colonists, whom Dr. J. \yilson, on 
the ground that none of their names is later than 
the Captivity, and that all their Scriptures are of 
early date, believed to represent the Lost Tribes. 
It is now generally supposed that they came from 
Yemen in the 6th cent, of our era. Their own tradi- 
tions fix their exodus in the 2nd cent., while other 
accounts place it as late as the 15th. The ‘ white’ 
Jews do not eat, drink, or intermarry with the 


‘black’ section, who are believed to be later 
converts from Hinduism. The Bombay Jews call 
themselves Banu-Israil, ‘ children of Israel,’ in pre- 
ference to Yahudi, which is the general designation 
of the race in N. India, In their houses, on the 
upper part of the right door-post, is placed a box 
containing a parchment scroll inscribed with a 
verse from the OT, so fixed that through a hole 
the word ‘The Almighty’ (El Shaddai) can be 
read from the outside. Their synagogues contain 
parchment copies of the Pentateuch (BG xi, 85 f., 
xiii. 273 f. ). See art. Bene-Israel. 

12. Christians,— Christians number 204,961 (1*11 
per cent, of the total population). They fall into 
several ^oups. The most numerous are the 
Roman Catholic inhabitants of the old Portuguese 
settlements now included within British territory, 
who were originally converted from Hinduism by 
missionaries from Goa,* Those of good birth were 
admitted to connuhium by the Portuguese, Though 
the names of all the Christians of this description 
are Portuguese, it is only among the upper classes 
that there is any trace of foreign blood, and here, 
even, it is now rare. The name of Indo-Portuguese, 
which is sometimes given to them, is scarcely 
acknowledged among themselves ; and though the 
higher families speak Portuguese^ as the home- 
language, the rest habitually use either Konkani- 
Marathi or English. The lower classes continue 
to follow the hereditary occupations of the castes 
to which their Hindu ancestors belonged, while 
the upper have taken to the learned and clerical 
professions. 

* In spite of rumours that have occasionally been heard with- 
m the last half century, those who have lived amongst these 
classes give evidence of the reality of their adherence to the 
faith of their adoption. There is a very prevalent confusion 
between Christians of this description and those of Goa. Both 
are Roman Catholics by persuasion, and both bear Portuguese 
names, and are under the supervision of priests of that nation. 
Beyond this the likeness ceases. The Native Christians that 
come from Goa are mostly domestic servants, an occupation 
never undertaken by Christians from other districts ’ (Baines, 
Census Rep. i. 51). 

Including recent converts, the Roman Catholics 
in 1901 numbered 106,655— not far short of half 
the total Christian population. The remainder 
are more recent adherents, whose adoption of the 
faith is the work of various missionary societies, 
those attached to the Anglican communion number- 
ing 35,614. While the Roman Catholics have 
slightly fallen in numbers between the last two 
decennial enumerations, the total number of Chris- 
tians has increased from 158,765 to 204,961, the 
rise being greatest in those districts where the 
pressure of famine has been most severe, an indica- 
tion that their numbers have been largely recruited 
from famine waifs supported in missionary orphan- 
ages. 

Literatijeb, — The best authorities are Sir J. Campbell, 
Bombay Gazetteer, 27 vols. (1873-1904), of which the most useful 
are those dealing with the general history (vol. i. pts. i. ii.) and 
those describing the population of Gujarat (ix. pts. i. ii.) ; and 
the Census Reports : J . A. Baines, 1882 ; W. W. Drew, 1892 ; 
R. E. Enthoven, 1902. The following also deserve attention : 
J. Wilson, Indian Caste (1877), useful but fragmentary ; Major 
E. J, Gunthorpe, Notes on the Criminal Tribes of the B<ymbay 
Presidency (1882) *, A. W. Hughes, Gazetteer of Sind^ (1876); 
T. Forbes, Oriental Memoirs (1813, 2nd ed. 1834); A. K. 
Forbes, Rds Mala, or Hindoo Annals of the Province of 
Goozerat 2 (1878) ; Dosabhai Framji Karaka, History of the 
Parsis (1884); [Karsandas Mulji], History of the Sect of the 
Maharajas (1865). For the political history, see V. A. Smith, 
Early History of India ^ (1908); J. Grant Duflf, History of 
Mahrattas 3 (1873). For the religious architecture, J. Fergus- 
son and J. Burgess, The Cave Temples of India (1880), and 
numerous memoirs by the latter writer in collaboration with H. 
Cousens in the Progress Reports of the Archaeological Survey 
of W. India. These Progress Reports, vola. i. to ix. in the 
Imperial Series, numbered i.-v., xxiii., xxiv., xxxii., xxxiii., 
extending to 1905, have practically superseded the older books, 
such as Sir T. C. Hope, Surat, Bharoch, and other Cities ojf 
Gujarat (1866) • J. Fergusson and P. Meadows Taylor, 
Architecture at Beejapoor ; Architecture in Dharwar and Mysore 
(1866). Among the early travellers, the following, published in 
the Hakluyt Society series, may be referred to (the dates are 
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those of publication, not of the voyages) : D. Barbosa, Coasts 
of E. Africa and Malabar in 16th cent. (1866) ; P, della Valle, 
Travels in Iridta (1892) ; J. H. van Linschoten, Voyage to the 
E. Indies (1885) ; India in the XVth Cent (1867) ; F. Pyrard 
de Laval, Voyage to the E. Indies, (1887-90) ; L, Varthema, 
Travels in Egypt, Syria, Persia, India, Ethiopia, etc. (1863). 
Other useful travels are : J. Ovington, Voyage to Suratt (1696) ; 

J. Fryer, Eew Account of E. India and Persia (1698). 

W. Crooks. 

BON CHOS.--See Tibet. 

BONES, — It may help us to understand the 
important place occupied by bones in primitive 
psychology and religion if we recall the nature of 
their development. ‘ Osseous tissue . . . consists 
essentially of an animal matter impregnated with 
calcium salts ’ (Huxley, Physiology^, p. 307). ‘ At a 
certain period of embryonic life there is no bone in 
any part of the body. . , . Microscopic examina- 
tion shows that the calcareous salts are deposited 
in the intercellular substance * [ih, p. 557). Minute 
passages in a bone allow of its permeation by 
nutritive fluid, so that ‘ throughout life, or at all 
events in early life, its tissue is the seat of an 
extremely active vital process’ {ih, p. 311). These 
facts were, of course, unknown to primitive thought, 
but they are in some measure paralleled by the 
early ascription to bones of special psychical signifi- 
cance. Thus we find the words for ‘ soul ’ and 
‘ bone ’ etymologically connected among the Iroquois 
{esJcen, ‘ hone, ^ atisJcen, ‘soul’), and the Athapascans 
(yani, ‘bone,’ iyune, ‘ soul ’) (Arnett in Amer, Jour. 
Psychol. 1904, xv. 149). Every one is familiar 
with the frequent references to bones in the OT, 
where the ascription of sensation to them is not a 
mere figure, but springs from the definite idea of 
their inherent vitality, and of the gt^asi-conscious- 
ness diffused through them and the whole body 
(e.g. Job 4^S Jer 23^, Ps 35^^). The story of Eve’s 
origin, and the phrase ‘ bone and flesh,’ used of 
relationship,* are also significant. Many popular 
beliefs witness to the same idea ; ‘ the bones of a 
murdered man are said to have given out fresh 
blood when handled by a murderer as long as 
twenty years, or even fifty, after the murder’ 
(Trumbull, The Blood Covenant, 1887, p. 146). 
Conversely, the life supposed to be still resident 
in bones can be renewed by anointing them with 
blood ( J evons, Introd. Hist. Bel . , 1896, p. 52). Tylor 
collects examples of the way in which bones of dead 
relatives are cared for, and talked to, as though 
still conscious (ii. 150 f, ) ; he gives them as cases 
of the fetish-theory, but they are ultimately to be 
explained as products of primitive psycholo^. 

Funeral customs in general usually yield illus- 
trations, even though more or less obscure, of 
the same standpoint. A good example out of 
the great multitude available is afibrded by the 
elaborate burial rites of certain Australian tribes 
(Spencer-Gillen'^j pp. 630-546). The body is left on 
a tree-platform until the flesh has disappeared from 
the bones, t The skeleton, except an arm-bone, is 
then buried, without being actually touched. The 
arm-hone, in which the spirit of the dead is 
supposed to be present, is wrapped up in paper- 
bark, and figures in various complicated ceremonies. 
These conclude with the breaking and burial of the 
arm-bone. ‘ When once this ceremony of breaking 
the bone, which they call anhiringa-tjinta, has 
been performed, and the hone deposited in its last 
resting-place, the spirit of the dead person, which 
they describe as being of about the size of a grain 
of sand, goes back to its camping-place in the Win- 
gara, and remains there in company with the spirit 

* The Tungusian word for ‘ family ’ is jJofc*=‘ bones* (Radloff, 
ilits Sibinen, li. 32). 

+ For an African method of obtaining the bones rapidly, see 
Elhs, Tshi-Speaking Peoples, 1887, 268 : * The chief who falls in 

battle is lightly buried, and water is poured on his grave many 
times a day, for some weeks. The bones, thus becoming clean, 
are taken out and deposited in a chest.’ 


parts of other members of its totem until such time 
as it undergoes reincarnation’ {ib. p. 542). Here 
the elaborate ceremonial is performed in order that 
the bone may be broken and the spirit released, 
without injury to the living or the dead. With 
this we should compare such a custom as prevails 
in an African tribe of the Ogowe. ‘With a very 
material idea of a spirit, they seek to disable it by 
beating the corpse until every bone is broken. The 
mangled mass is hung in a hag at the foot of a tree 
in the forest. Thus mutilated, the spirit is sup- 
posed to be unable to return to the village, to entice 
into its fellowship of death any of the survivors ’ 
(Nassau, Fetichism in West Africa, 1904, p. 234), 
We may trace a parallel belief in the title ‘ (Jrusher 
of bones,’ applied to a member of the Egyptian 
pantheon (Book of the Dead, ch. cxxv.), though here 
we meet the idea that the hones must be preserved 
intact in order to ensure resurrection, and the 
crushing of the bones is conceived as a penalty for 
falsehood. An ordinary mummy is no more than 
‘ skin and bones.’ The preservation of the bones is 
the dominant practice,* we may say the universal 
one, where the relations with the dead include more 
than fear and shrinking. Thus the Carrier Indians 
(q.v.) obtain their name from the practice of their 
widows, ‘ who carrjr the charred bones of their dead 
husbands about with them in bundles’ (Frazer, 
GB^ ill. 227 n.®).t The practice may survive in a 
modified form, disguising itself as a simple desire 
to possess some memorial of the dead. Thus ‘ the 
Japanese, after taking a lock of hair, a finger-nail, 
or the inkoho (a bone in the throat), which they 
send back to relatives, burn their dead’ (Fox, 
Following the Bun-Flag, 1905, p. 87). A further de- 
velopment is seen in the addition of the skeleton, 
or part of it, to the family fetish, where the fetish 
practices prevail (Nassau, p. 325). Bones so kept, 
and imagined to retain the psychical powers of the 
dead in a form available for use, claim a natural 
place in primitive medicine and magic. Australian 
aborigines use bones in working a m^ic spell on 
an enemy (Howitt, p. 359). The Tasmanians 
attached human bones to the parts of the body 
afiected by disease (Crawley, Mystic Rose, 1902, 
p. 108). The miracle described as followiim the 
contact of a dead man with the bones of Elisha 
(2 K 13^^) shows the same belief. Robertson Smith 
(Bel. S6m.\ 1894, p. 448) refers to the custom of the 
heathen Arabs, which consisted in fastening unclean 
things, dead men’s bones and menstruous rags, 
upon children, to avert the jinn and the evil eye ; 
he remarks that ‘ when we find bones, and especially 
dead men’s bones, used as charms, we must think 
primarily of the hones of sacrifices ’ (p. 382). Such 
bones would, of course, possess a special virtue 
for their users ; but their sacrificial character is 
not essential to such a use, which is amply 
explained by the psychical theories of primitive 
thought. 

A continuation of the magical theory of bones is 
seen in the veneration of relics of the saints. One 
of the earliest and best known examples is that 

* On the other hand, Ashurbanipal enumerates the bones oi 
an enemy among his spoil (Jastrow, Bab.-Assyr. Bel. p. 602) ; 
cf. Am 21. 

t Bones play an important part in many folk-tales dealing 
with the renewal of life in the dismembered dead (CF, pp. 91- 
95, 100 f.), doubtless because, as MacOulIoch says, ‘the bones, 
as less subject to decay than the flesh, may have seemed to 
early men the basis of a renewed life.’ While some of these 
tales declare that, if a single bone be lacking, the person revived 
will be correspondingly deficient, others express the belief that 
only a portion of the skeleton (especially the spine; cf. the 
Roman beliefs concerning the os sacrum) will be sufficient to 
restore the entire person to life. As early as the palseolithic 
age skeletons were carefully preserved in Gaul, where they were 
frequently coloured, either in whole or in part (especially the 
skull), with red pigment— a usage still observed by the Alfurus 
of Ceram, and by certain South American, Papuan, and 
Australian tribes (Renel, Les Beligions de la Gaule avant k 
I Chnstianisme, 1907, pp. 49-61, 63f.> 
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of Lucilla of Carthage, who habitually kissed a 
martyr’s bone before partaking of the Eucharist 
(ct ijCB, $.v. ‘Lucilla’). Newman c^uotes Theo- 
doret, with apparent approval of his theory of 
the virtue of the bodies of martyrs ; ‘ And though 
each body be divided, the grace remains indivisible ; 
and that small, that tiny particle is equal in power 
with the Martyr that hath never been dispersed 
about ’ (Development of Chr, Doctrine, p. 374). This 
may be accepted as a true statement of primitive 
theory, especially in regard to the bones, as being 
the parts most easy to preserve ; it is paralleled in 
the devotion of Greek cities to the supposed bones 
of their respective heroes (Rohde, Psyche, i. 162). 
Primitive thought, however, applied the theory on 
a wider scale, and included animal as well as human 
bones. ‘ Among the Kalang of Java, whose totem 
is the red dog, bride and bridegroom before marriage 
are rubbed with the ashes of a red dog’s bones’ 
(Frazer, Totemism, p. 33). We frequently meet 
with the belief that the bones of animals slain in 
the chase must be carefully dealt with, to secure 
their resurrection and the future supply (Frazer, 
GB^ ii. 415 f.). Sometimes the soul of the dead 
animal is thought to be aware of the fate of its 
bones, and the future success of the hunter depends 
on its proper propitiation (ih. p. 405). 

From various customs in regard to bones, Frazer 
infers that ‘it is a rule with savages not to let 
women handle the bones of animals during their 
monthly seclusions ’ (note on p, 221, vol. iii., where 
various customs are collected). On the other hand, 
among certain Indian tribes we find girls at puberty 
carrying bone implements, with which to scratch 
themselves, and with which to drink. The girl 
then drinks water through a tube made of the leg 
of a crane, a swan, or a goose (ih, p. 213). Here 
the virtue of the bone, no doubt, protects the 
supply of water from the perilous influence of her 
condition. 

Amongst the many other usages in which bones 
figure may be mentioned the bonfire (originally 
‘bone-fire,’ cf. Jevons, p. 150, and Skeat’s Diet 
8,v,), the practice of fastening the bone of a mur- 
dered man on to the spear that is to avenge him 
(Spencer-Gillen p. 554), and even the use of a cleft 
bone as a token, noticed by Doughty (Arabia 
Deserta, 1888, ii. 360). 

Literattoe.— This has been given in the article. See also 
under art. Psycholooy. H. WhEELER RoBINSON. 

BONFIRE,— See Fire. 

BON I HOMINES (corrupted into Bononii or 
Bonosii).~See Perfecti. 

BOOK OF LIFE. — The science of the Semitic 
East was based upon the axiom that the con- 
stitution of this lower world corresponds to that 
of the heavens above, as seen in the cosmos and 
its cycle. The whole course of events upon the 
earth, it was believed, was prefigured in the 
cyclical phenomena of the higher spheres. On 
its mythological side, therefore, the doctrine could 
postulate the existence of celestial tablets on which 
were inscribed both the wisdom of heaven and the 
history of earth. 

I. The books (tablets) of wisdom. — (1) Baby- 
Ionia , — According to Babylonian science, the pro- 
cess of the world realizes itself in aeons, which 
arise out of the primal sea ; and this world-ocean, 
accordingly, is regarded as the seat of Divine 
creative wisdom. The mythical representative of 
the primal sea was, in the previous aeon, Mummu 
(Damascius : Kba-po ^ ; cf. btt mummu, 

‘ the house of wisdom ’ [Rawl. 5, 33a]) ; in the 
present aeon he is called ‘Lord of Water’ (i,e, of 
the ocean, which was regarded as ZU-AB, ‘ house 


of wisdom ’). He is therefore ‘ father of the gods,’ 
‘creator of Adapa, the first man’ (zer ameMti, 

‘ seed of the human race ’), who, as the * sagacious 
one’ (Atrahasis), receives from his creator wisdom, 
but not eternal life. The tutelary deity of all 
who are endowed with wisdom and art is Ea. He 
is ‘ the god of wisdom, of potters, smiths, singers, 
priests, of Kalfl-mariners, jewellers, stone-cutters, 
metal-workers.’ A Bab. text (Cuneiform Texts, 
XV. 50) speaks of the ^ijprw( = Heb. ‘book’) 
of the god Ea, the duty of studying which falls 
specially upon the king. Ea is also the source of 
the wisdom of the priests, e,g, the ‘secret of 
heaven and earth’ which was acquired by En- 
meduranki, the progenitor of the prophetic priests 
of Babylon ; the ‘ secret of Ea ’ and the ‘ word 
from the ocean ’ are mentioned in the Bab. ritual- 
tablets (cf. also the table of commandments below, 
p. 793). 

The myth of Ea has come down to us in legendary form from 
the apXatoA.o-yta of Berosus, the priest of Marduk 

(PrcLgm,^ ed. Lenormant, No. I from Alexander Polyhistorss 
FB$, ed. Muller, li. {496, frag. 1, 3 ; Euseb. Chron. i., ed. 
Schoene, 13 f.). The present writer has reproduced the legend 
in Roscher, iii. 677 ff., as follows : 

* It is recorded that a great multitude of the people of 
different races who inhabited Chaldsea were gathered together 
in Babylon, living the unruly life of beasts. In the 0rst year 
there came forth from the Erythraean Sea, at the place where 
it touches Babylonia, a being endowed with reason and having 
the name Cannes. Its body was in all respects like that of a 
fish, but from beneath its fish’s head protruded a second head, 
of human shape. It had also the feet of a man, these having 
been formed from its tail, and it had a human voice. An 
image of it had survived till that time. This creature, he con- 
tinues, lived by day amongst human beings without taking 
food, and conveyed to them the knowledge of wntten char- 
acters, the sciences (fiaBruxaruiv), and sundry arts ; it taught 
them regarding the peopling of cities and the erection of 
temples, the introduction of laws and the measuring of land ; 
it instructed them in the sowing and the ingathering of crops, 
and, in a word, in all that pertains to the satisfaction of men’s 
daily needs (T 7 wepwo-ts), No further discovery in such matters 
has been made since that time. At sunset the creature sank 
once more in the sea, and spent the night in the water, for it 
was amphibious. Other beings of similar nature appeared at a 
later time (coming forth likewise from the Erythraean Sea, as 
is added by Syncellus in another report), regarding which 
Berosus purposes to write in his history of the kings. Cannes, 
however, also wrote a book (Xoyos) dealing with origins and 
the formation of States, and this he delivered to mankind.* 

The idea of such a book presents itself once 
more in the passage treating of the destruction 
of the world by the Flood, i,e, the return of things 
to their original condition in the primeval ocean, 
and the restoration of the world. Berosus nar- 
rates that Kronos commanded Xisuthros to frame 
a record, in written characters, of all things in 
their beginning, middle, and end, and to deposit 
this in Sippar, i,e, the ‘book-city.’ After the 
Flood the children and kinsmen of Xisuthros 
migrated to Babylonia, carried away the writings 
from Sippar, and at the command of their head 
disseminated them amongst mankind. 

(2) The notion of a primordial Divine 

wisdom inscribed in books is found generally 
amongst the peoples of antiquity. In Egypt, as 
in Babylonia, the first age of the world was sup- 
posed to have been in a special sense the era of 
wisdom. The representative of the Divine wis- 
dom, according to the Egyptians, was Thoth (cor- 
responding to the Bab. Nabu [=Nebo], the Divine 
scribe of Marduk, who received wisdom from his 
father Ea), the amanuensis of the gods, and it was 
he who conferred the arts of speech and writing 
upon mankind. The texts of the Book of the 
Dead were regarded as the ‘ Books of Thoth.* In 
ch. 64 the text is traced hack to a discovery in 
On (Heliopolis), where it had been transcribed 
‘ in the very handwriting of the god ’ during the 
reign of King Menkara (Bmgsch, Bel, der Agypter, 
20 f.). A Leyden papyrus (see Lange, Berl, Akad, 
d, Wissensch, [1903] 602 ff.), containing a prediction 
of a time of blessing and a time of curse, says that 
the latter will he ushered in by ‘ the opening of 
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the secret places, and the purloining of the books 
of the sanctuary.’ The priests, as bearers of 
revelation, are called ‘ scribes of the book of God.’ 

A memorial- stone in Abydos preserves a record of 
what Raraeses iv. had learned in the house of life 
(cf. the Bab. name of a temple E4i4a, ‘ the house 
of life’) from his constant study of the books. 
The text of this contains the mystical teachings 
regarding Osiris. Here it is said that the majesty 
of Thoth stands beside R^ and Osiris for the pur- 
pose of executing their Divine commands (Erman, 
Egyptian Religion^ p. 80 ; A. Jeremias, Im 
Kampfe um den alien Orient^ i. 67). With this 
agree the statements of classical writers, who re- 
present Thoth as the founder of theology and 
political economy, of the sciences and the arts. 
Clement of Alexandria enumerates forty -two 
‘ Books of Thoth,’ of which the first ten, or those 
of the prophet, treat of the law and of the gods, 
the following ten contain regulations regarding 
sacrifices and feasts, and the third ten the mystical 
cosmography; the next four embrace astronomy 
and the science of the calendar, two contain hymns 
about the gods and the kings of primeval times, | 
while the last six deal with the science of medi- 
cine. Brugseh (oy, cit. 449 f.) is of opinion that 
he can trace in part the titles of these books in 
a hieroglyphic text of the temple of Edfu. 

(3) Persia. — The books of the Avesta also 
claim to constitute a Divine book, and it appears 
to the present writer that they may be brought 
under our present category. According to Hang, 
Avesta means * knowledge,’ Le. Divine knowledge ; 
its root, like that of Veda, being vid. Ahura 
Mazda together with Asha formed ‘ the word of 
bliss’ by the agency of Vohu Mano (i.e. logos, 
corresponding to Marduk, the son of Ea), and 
revealed it to Zarathushtra, who diffused the Divine 
teaching amongst men (cf. Gdthd, Yasna xxix.). 
According to Vendldad II., Yima, the first man, 
was chosen for the task of preserving the celestial 
truth upon the earth. The religious system of 
Zarathushtra purports to be an attack upon error, 
and a return to the truth and knowledge issuing 
from the original wisdom revealed by Ahura 
Mazda (cf. Gdtha, Yasna li. 13, xliii. 3, liii. 2, 
xxxi. 2). In Gatha, Yasna xlviii., he who knows 
the secret doctrine is praised as a true teacher ; 
possessing the power of Vohu Mano he is equal to 
Mazda himself in intelligence. 

(4) India , — The early Aryan religion of India 
and the Indian systems of religion allied there- 
to consider the Veda (‘knowledge’) as the 
primal wisdom. True, such a statement merely 
expresses a theory, for the hymns of the Veda are 
partly of a secular character, and first ac<^uired 
their religious significance from their association 
with sacrificial worship. It is an article of belief 
that the Vedas were composed by the ten fds, 
or wise men of the world’s first age. ^ Even the 
Upanisads (‘ secret doctrines ’), the spirit of which 
is altogether characteristic of India, lay claim to 
a direct connexion with the primordial wisdom of 
the Vedas ; while the Law-book of Manu (Mdnaya 
Dharma^dstra) professes to be a revelation which 
the first man Manu received from the Deity. The 
doctrine of the ages of the world (g.v.) given in 
the Mahdhhdrata and in the Law-book of Manu 
asserts that in the Golden Age the Veda existed 
in a perfect form, and that in each of the three 
succeeding ages one quarter of the Veda, and 
therewith one quarter of perfect righteousness, 
has been lost. 

(5) GAwa.—The State-religion of Confucius, as 
established by the Han dynasty (B.c. 206- A. D. 
220) is based upon nine canonical works (five king, 
or ‘ webs ’ of wisdom, and four shu, ‘ books ’), in 
which the primordial wisdom, from the period of 


the mythical emperors of the remote past, is be- 
lieved to be codified. This is quite in accord- 
ance with the attitude of Kung-tse, the great 
reformer Confucius, who professed to be no more 
than ‘the wooden clapper whom Heaven had 
made use of’ to redeem the people from their 
degeneracy by resuscitating the institutions of 
ancient days. 

(6) ZsZam.— In Islam, Muhammad is regarded as 
the ‘ Seal of the Prophets ’ (Qur’an, xxxiii. 40), the 
last infallible messenger of Divine revelation. In 
the Muhammadan faith, therefore, the Qur’an 
ranks as the book of heaven. The Mahdism 
prevalent among the sects looks to the coming 
Mahdis as prophets who will cleanse the truth of 
the original revelation from all error. Only in a 
few sects has the prophet lost the distinction of 
being ‘ the Seal of the Prophets,’ and sunk to the 
level of a mere forerunner. 

With this Oriental conception of the book of 
the primeval revelation of God is closely connected 
the tendency of the Jewish Synagogue towards 
the theory of the verbal inspiration of Scripture. 

2. The book of destinies. — In Oriental science 
the analogue of the cosmos is the cycle. The 
conception of space is equivalent to that of time 
(cf. ^oldm, ‘seon’; Talmudic *oldm, ‘world’). 
The revelation of the Deity in the cosmos and the 
cycle is seen in the starry sphere, and especially 
in the movement of the heavenly bodies. A Bab. 
name for these bodies is ^tir ham^, Htirtu iar/d, 

‘ the writing of heaven.’ 

According to Seneca (FUG i. 510), Berosus 
says that in Chaldaean science ‘all things take 
place in harmony with the movements of the 
stars.’ Cf. Job 38^ ‘Knowest thou the ImkMth 
of the heavens ? ’ : the parallel clause, on the prin- 
ciple that the earthly is a reflex of the heavenly, 
reads, ‘ Or canst thou set their dominion upon the 
earth ? ’ See also Qur’an, xlv. 1-4 : ‘ The revela- 
tion of the Book is from God , , . for in the 
heavens and on the earth are the signs for be- 
lievers. Likewise in your own nature, and in all 
manner of beasts in every place . . . and in the 
succession of night and day, and in the supplies 
which God sends from heaven and with which 
He gives life to the earth when dead, and in 
the change of winds ’ ; cf, xvi. 16 : ‘ For by the 
stars are they guided,’ Jewish literature, e,g., 
Mo'ed Qdtpn, 28a, has it that ‘long life, children, 
and food depend not upon merit, but upon the 
stars.’ 

In the teaching emanating from Babylon the 
heavenly bodies (sun, moon, and five planets) that 
move in the zodiac are in a special sense the inter- 
reters of the Divine will. The zodiac forms the 
ook of revelation proper, while the fixed stars, 
grouped in constellations which are regarded as 
‘correspondences’ to the phenomena of the zodiac, 
are, so to speak, the commentary on the margin. 

Of. H. Winckler, Forschxmgent iii. 198. In Arabic the con- 
Btellations lying outside the zodiac are called bayaniyydt, 
lay an meaning a ‘commentary* on the margin of a book. 
According to Qur’an xv. 6ff. the mysteries of the Divine mil 
lie in the zodiac. With reference to the ‘ interpreters ’ (ipfXTjvus), 
cf. Diodor. Sic. ii. 30, who reproduces the ‘ ChaldBean doctrine.’ 
The name of the temple-tower E-ur-imin-an-ki would seem to 
signify ‘ House of the messengers of the commands of heaven 
and earth,* and in that case may apply to the planets ; cf. 
A. Jeremias, ‘Das Alter der babylonischen Astronomie* (Im 
Kampf um den Alien Orient , iii. 2). 

In the cosmic mythology of Babylon the revela- 
tion of heaven, which is made manifest in the 
cycle of the world, is known as tup Hmdti, ‘tables 
01 destiny.’ These are horne upon the breast of 
the ruler of the world’s destiny. Hence we should 
probably assume the existence of two heavenly 
tablets ; not only ‘ the commands of the gods,’ but 
also ‘the life of men’ is written thereon. In the 
myths concerning the war against the chaos-dragoa 
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and tlie restoration of the world, the victor and 
demiurge receives the tablets as his reward (see 
below, ‘the book with seven seals’ [Kev 4f,]} 
which the dpvlov, having won the battle, has power 
to open). In the Bab. Creation Epic they were, 
during a previous aeon, in the possession of Kingu, 
the partner of Ti^mat, The narrative relates how 
Ti^mat delivers them to him with the words: 
‘ Let not thy decree be changed ; the word of the 
mouth stands firm.’ Then Marduk receives them 
as the reward of conflict and victory. Elsewhere 
it is En-lil, the cosmic representative of the zodiac, 
who appears as the holder of the tablets of destiny. 
Or they are sometimes held by Nebo, the Divine 
recorder of destiny. In an exorcism-text (King, 
Assyrian Magic^ No. 22) he is called ‘ the bearer of 
the tablets of fate,’ and in other passages ‘the 
writer of the All, who holds the style of the tablet 
of fate ’ (Kawl. 62). The day for the determination 
of destiny is New Year’s Day. On this day is re- 
constituted the cycle of the year, which represents 
in miniature, as was believeci, the cycle of the seons. 
The conq^ueror of the power of darkness is, as 
‘the one who determines destiny,’ the possessor 
of the tablets of fate. In the parak the 

chamber of destiny, from the 8th to the 11th of 
Nisan, the destinies of the year are determined 
with the assistance of the gods, whose statues 
are conveyed in wheel-barges to the sanctuary of 
Marduk, This mythical conception seems to have 
become matter of fact within historic times, in the 
act of casting lots by the king (the Assyrian king 
says: puru akrur, ‘I cast the lot’), Le. in a 
ceremonial inquiry regarding destiny. 

The same notion survives in the practice of inquiring after 
one’s destiny on New Year’s eve, and also in that of taking the 
twelve holy nights (one for each month) as times for dreaming 
of one’s destiny. The Bab. spirit of the idea is particularly 
preserved in the Talmudic conception (discussed in next col.) 
of the New Year’s festival as the occasion on which the Divine 
determination of destiny is made. 

In applying the doctrine of the celestial tablets 
of destiny to individuals, Bab. texts make mention 
of one particular tablet on which is inscribed the 
duration of life, the happiness of mankind (and on 
the other hand the curse, or shortening, of life). 
The construction of tablets of this kind is specially 
ascribed to Nabu, the Divine recorder in the 
chamber of destiny. Thus Ashurbanipal in a hymn 
(cl Jeremias, art. ‘Nebo,’ in Roscher) says to 
Nebo: ‘My life is written before thee.’ His 
brother Samessamukln speaks thus ; ‘ May Nahu, 
the tablet- writer of E-sagil, write upon his tablet 
the days of the life of him [who honours my in- 
scription] for long duration.’ Nebuchadrezzar 
says: ‘0 Nabu, declare upon thy tablet, which 
hxes the pulukku of heaven and earth, the long 
duration of my days; write it for my posterity.’ 
Antiochus Soter expresses himself thus : ‘ 0 Nabu, 
by thine august stylus, which establishes the 
pulukku of heaven and earth, may my salvation be 
made sure, through thy holy decree.’ 

The same conception has doubtless given rise to 
the ‘tables of good works,’ in which, according to 
IV R, 11186, entries are made ; also to the ‘tables 
of sins ’ mentioned in ritual texts from Babylon, 
which are to be ‘ broken in pieces ’ ; and to ‘ the 
tables of transgressions, misdeeds, anathemas and 
imprecations, which are to be cast into the water ’ 
(cf. H, Zimmem, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der hah. 
Religion, pp. 23, 125). We may also mention here 
a table (Cun, Texts, xiii. 29 f.) which contains in- 
junctions regarding sacrifice, prayer, and friendship, 
though it perhaps belongs rather to the group of 
tablets of Divine wisdom dealt with above : 

‘ In thy learning (?) look at the table : 

The fear of God brings forth grace, 

Sacrifice gives increase of life 
And prayer [cancels] sin.’ 


The idea of a celestial process of reckoning in 
connexion with the most important festival of 
the calendar, viz., New Year’s Day, which, as the 
inception of a new cycle, exhibits the renewal of 
the world on a small scale, had an influence upon 
Jewish religion after the Exile. Thus, in the 
tractate 'ArdkMn, 10, it is written : 

‘The ministering angels inquired thus of God, “Lord of the 
world, why do the Israelites, on New Year’s Day and the Day 
of Atonement, utter no song of praise (*?*?n) before Thee?” 
God answered them, “ When the king sits upon the throne and 
passes judgment, and the Books of Life and of Death are set 
open before Him, then may the Israelites feel themselves 
disposed to sing a song of praise before Me— at a time when it 
shall appear fitting for them to give themselves to repentance.” ’ 

In the New Year’s tractate Bosh Eashshdnd, 16a, 
it is said, ‘ Everything is decided on New Year’s 
day, and the judgment is sealed on the Day of 
atonement.’ In this case the ‘ judgment ’ signifies 
the fortunes of the year, as the context refers, 
amongst other things, to the fruits of the field. 

Allied with the above in idea, though of a 
different character, is the conception of a reckon- 
ing kept in heaven of men’s good and evil deeds, 
and of their lot in life and death. This may have 
been suggested by the public lists on which the 
names of citizens were enrolled. But we must not 
summarily dismiss the theory of a link with the 
book of destiny, for even the drawing up of such 
lists was brought into connexion with New Year’s 
Day, the feast of destiny. According to Jerus. 
Bosk Eashshdnd, Rabbi Johanan (c. 260 A.D.) 
knows of three registers— of the good, the bad, 
and the undecided, respectively— which are un- 
rolled at New Year. Juhil. xxx. 20 (cf. xxx. 22) 
speaks thus: ‘He is enrolled in the tables of 
heaven as a friend and a just man.’ In the Book 
of Enoch the central figure appears as a ‘ heavenly 
recorder,’ and shows to a nicety the very charac- 
teristics of the Nabu, the heavenly scribe of the 
Babylonians. He holds possession of the celestial 
tables, and reads what is written therein of the 
deeds of man. Cf, Enoch 47® 104^ ‘Your names 
are written down before the majesty of the exalted 
one ’ ; 108® ‘ the Book of Life and the Books of 
the Saints.’* The same thought is adopted in 
those Christian Apocalyptic writings which have 
been influenced by Judaism. According to the 
Apocalypse of Sophonia, the angels sit at the gate 
of heaven and write the deeds of men upon the 
rolls of a book ; while Apocal. Pauli, 10, says that 
at the evening hour in heaven all things that men 
have done during the day are written, down by the 
angels. ^ 

Within the canon of Scripture we find mention 
of the heavenly book, as the book of destiny, in 
the two outstanding apocalyptic writings, viz. 
Daniel and Revelation. In Dn 7®®^* the seer be- 
holds the hooks opened before the great council in 
heaven presided over by the Ancient of Days. In 
face of the assembly is fought out the battle 
against the beast which utters great words — a 
characteristic feature of the conflict with the 
dragon. The warrior and victor is the heavenly 
man. After his victory he is brought before the 
Ancient of Days, ‘and there was given him 
dominion, and gloiy, and a kingdom, that all 
peoples, nations, ana languages should serve him : 
his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which 
shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which 
shall not be destroyed.’ The conqueror receives as 
his reward the sovereignty of the world in the new 
seon, and the power of determining destiny, t 
Here too, therefore, the books are books of destiny. 

* Again, however, in ch. 89 f., Enoch appears as the recorder 
of the doings of the seventy shepherds of the people ; and, in 
the Ascensio Jesaiae, of the registers of the heavenly Jerusalem. 

t Such is the connexion to which the present writer desires 
once more to draw special attention (cf. his Der AT im Lichte 
des alien Orients, on this passage). The connexion with thf 
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This comes out still more clearly in the companion picture of 
Revelation j where the conflict with and the victory over the 
power of darkness are transferred to the historical appearance of 
the crucified and risen Christ. It is He who has conquered the 
dragon, and who therefore sways the destinies of the world, 
and His pccrousia will bring* about the final victory over the 
dragon, and usher in the new and glorified era of the world. 

Rev 4^^* introduces us once more to the council in 
heaven.* God sits upon the throne, and to right 
and left, in two semicircles, sit the twenty -four 
elders, in priestly robes and with crowns on their 
heads. He that sits on the throne holds in His 
hand a hook-roll having seven (pendent) seals, which 
indicate the seven sections of the roll.t ‘ Who is 
worthy to open the book, and to loose the seals there- 
of ? ’ This simply means : ‘ Who is worthy to sway 
the destinies ? ^ The Christ who is to be glorified 
comes forward. In this vision His victory and 
exaltation (Mt 28^® IP’ 2*^) are portrayed with the 
imagery and colouring of the ancient Oriental 
myth of the conflict and victory of the year-god, 
who as the reward of his success receives the book 
of destiny, i.e. the command of the world, and 
who is therefore loudly praised in the council of 
heaven (for details see Jeremias, Bahylonisches im 
NT, 13 ff.) : ‘Worthy art thou to open the hook, 
and to loose the seals thereof.’ A similar simi- 
fication attaches to Rev 21^, where the Book of 
Life is in the possession of the Lamb. In 5^^* we 
have the song of praise sung by the heavenly 
council. In its form the song resembles that 
accorded to Marduk, who after his victory over 
Tiamat received fifty names of honour (cf. ‘the 
name above every name,’ Ph 2^), as also that 
given in the Egyptian myth to Horus in the hall 
of the gods after his victory over Set, the re- 
presentative of the power of darkness ; ‘ Welcome, 
Horus, son of Osiris, the courageous, the justified, 
son of Isis and heir of Osiris.’ 

Mention of a book of destiny in which are 
written the fortunes of the individual is made 
in Ps 139^® ‘ Thine eyes saw me when I was yet 
unformed, and there was written in thy book all 
the days that were still to be ’ ; cf . also Ex 32®* 

‘ Blot me out of the book which thou hast written ’ ; 
and Ps 69^® * Let them be blotted out of the book 
of the living, that they be not written with the 
righteous.’ The last-mentioned passage might 
also come under a different heading, that, namely, 
of the heavenly list-making already touched upon 
(p. 794^) ; and it is this group to which we must 
refer Is 4®, which speaks of those who in Jerusalem 
are ‘written unto life,’ as also Mai 3^® with its 
mention of a ‘ book of remembrance ’ before Jahweh, 
in which are written those that fear Jahweh and 
have respect to His name. 

The two ideas of a heavenly book of life and a 
heavenly register of names find expression also in 
the NT. The book of life in which the destinies 
of men are inscribed is referred to, not only in 
Rev 5 and 21^, as already noted, but also in Rev 
13® and IV ‘the book of life’ in which names 
are ‘ written from the foundation of the world ’ ; 
cl 3® ‘ I will in no wise blot his name out of the 
book of life’ (one of the seven variants of the 
promise given at the close of the messages to the 
Churches, to assure him that overcometh in the 
strife that he shall be saved in the transformation 
of the world). 

The book of destinies, in miniature form, so to 
^eak, is spoken of also in Ezk 3^®^* and Rev 10®®* 
The two passages are essentially the same in char- 

myth underlying the representation shows this quite clearly : 
the conqueror of the dragon receives power over the destinies 
and the dominion of the world. 

* Cf. Shemoth Rahha on Ex 428 , with a reference to Is 2423 : 
‘ One day shall God assemble the elders of Israel as on a thresh- 
ing-floor ; He will sit at the head of them all as the president of 
the court, and administer justice to the peoples.’ 

t Of. the seven tablets in the Dionysiaca of Nonnus, each of 
which hears the name of one of the seven planets. 


acter. Ezekiel must eat the roll of a book, and it 
was in his mouth as honey for sweetness. The 
roll contained the intimation of God’s will, which 
the prophet is required to convey to the captives 
in Babylon, and the Spirit carries him thither 
through the air. In Rev 10®®’- John is made to 
eat up the little book which the angel carried in 
his hand. It is to taste like honey in his mouth, 
but to cause pain within. In it are written the 
destinies ‘concerning many peoples and nations 
and tongues and kings ’ which he is to proclaim. 

The heavenly registers are suggested by Lk 
10^0 ‘Rejoice that your names are written in 
heaven’; Ph 4® ‘the rest of my fellow-workers, 
whose names are in the book of life ’ ; and He 12^® 

‘ the general assembly and Church of the first-born 
who are enrolled in heaven.’ 

Alfred Jeremias. 

BORNEO.—See ttJuoNESiANS. 

BOUNDARY,— See Landmark. 
BOURIGNIANISM,— See Sects (Christian). 
BOY.— See Children, Initiation, Puberty. 

BOYCOTTING. — This is a modem name for 
a practice as ancient as civilization itself. The 
name is derived from the experience of one Captain 
Boycott, a land agent in the employment of Lord 
Erne, an Irish landlord who in 1880 came into 
conflict with the agrarian societies in the district 
in which he lived, in County Mayo, Ireland. It is 
a method of social ostracism, informally applied by 
public opinion, and may be carried to almost any 
j length. The term, which has been adopted in a 
I wide sense into French {hoycotter) and German 
(boykottiren), is used as implying any measure 
of avoidance of or holding aloof from those judged, 
by organized or unorganized public opinion, un- 
worthy of social intercourse. It may vary from 
the schoolboy’s ‘ sending to Coventry * to the ex- 
treme measures adopted in Ireland during the days 
of the land agitation. In so far as boycotting is 
the expression of individual aversion, the law can 
take no cognizance of it ; but when it is decreed 
by an association, or organized body of men, it 
becomes a criminal offence under the law of con- 
spiracy, and in Ireland has been treated as such. 
A boycotted person in Ireland was cut ofi* from all 
intercourse with his fellows : no one could work 
for him, or rent land from him, or supply goods to 
him, associate with him, or help or assist him in 
any way, under penalty of being subjected to the 
same treatment; and this treatment was decreed 
for landlords and their agents who, in the opinion 
of the local a^arian association, had treated their 
tenants harshly. 

The boycott, as has been said, is as ancient as 
civilization itself. The outcast or the outlaw 
from primitive social communities was simply sub- 
jected to the extreme form of boycotting, and had 
neither security of life nor chance of justice. 
Ostracism in the Greek world was a survival of 
primitive tribal law dressed up in a constitutional 
form. Excommunication by the Church in the 
Middle Ages, since it affected civil as well as ec- 
clesiasticsd privileges, was a tremendously power- 
ful weapon in the hands of the Church ; but in 
modem times, with the separation of Church and 
State or the subordination of the Church to the 
State, ecclesiastical excommunication has been 
deprived of much of its terror, because it no longer 
afiects civil rights. Excommunication, however, 
is the privilege of every society or association, 
which may expel or discipline those of its members 
it considers unworthy ; and conflict with the State 
can arise only when civil rights are affected or the 
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victim is deprived of contract privileges. The 
State, which has uniformly set its face against all 
authorities which intervene between it and its 
subjects, has always regarded boycotting with 
suspicion ; but in a modified form the right to 
boycott is inherent in the social nature of man. 
It is one of the forms in which public opinion ex- 
presses itself, and is liable to all the excesses and 
lack of uniformity to which public opinion itself 
is liable. Organized boycott alone is of sufficient 
importance to require State interference; or at 
least is alone sufficiently definite to permit of 
re^onsibility being brought home to individuals. 

In the economic world the boycott has been 
extensively used by Trade Unionists (cf. the 
Economic Journal, vol. L ‘The Boycott as an 
Element in Trade Disputes ’). When accom- 
panied by violence, the boycott is a criminal offence 
at common law in the United States; and even 
where there is no violence or intimidation, many 
States hold that the boycott is criminal ; and at 
the present time (1909) a case which will decide 
this question is pending in the United States 
Supreme Court. Efforts have been made by Con- 
sumers* Leagues in America and similar associations 
elsewhere to apply a partial boycott to the pro- 
ducts of sweated industries, and to the establish- 1 
ments in the retail trade where the employer does ' 
not show sufficient consideration for the welfare 
of his hands. 

Litebaturb.— G. L, Bolen, Getting a Living, 1903, ch. ix. ; 
J. Mitchell, Organized Labor, 1903, eh. xxxiii. ; U.S. Indus- 
trial Commission Report, xvii. ; W. McDonald, in Irish Theo- 
logical Quarterly, i, (1906) 333 ; P. Marshall, it. i. 436 ; J, 
KeUeher, ii. (1907) 72 ; T, Slater, ib. ii. 242. 

John Davidson, 

BOYS’ BRIGADES.—Organizations of boys, 
military in form, moral in purpose. Their ultimate 
origin is remote. Boys have played at soldiers 
ever since fighti^ began, and have been moulded 
by their play. For many years, up to 1880, Mr. 
John Hope, an Edinburgh lawyer, carried on a 
corps of ‘ Cadets,’ which regularly numbered some 
hundreds of boys. They had uniforms, arms, and 
a band. Mr. Hope’s purpose was to enforce Pro- 
testant principles and abstinence from drink and 
tobacco, and generally to cultivate manliness. 
This pioneer corps deeply influenced many genera- 
tions of boys. 

The Boys’ Brigade proper was instituted in 
Glasgow by Lieut.-Col. Sir W. A. Smith, of the 
Volunteer force there. He was a teacher in a 
mission school, where discipline was difficult, and 
hooliganism incipient. He adopted the military 
metaphor, as did General Booth, with some differ- 
ences. In 1883 the first Company of thirty boys 
was formed, and drilled in martial exercises, and 
in the Bible. A red rosette was the first uniform, 
but caps, belts, haversacks, etc., were soon in- 
troduced, and dummy arms. So successful was 
the movement that before the end of 1908 there 
were, in the United Kingdom, between 1300 and 
1400 such Companies, with 6,000 officers, and 60,000 
boys. The world-figures, at the same time, were 
2,300 Companies, including over 10,000 officers, 
and 100,000 boys. There are, besides. Episcopal, 
Boman Catholic, and Jewish adaptations of the 
idea, whose figures are not included here. The 
objects of the brigade are: ‘the advancement of 
Christ’s Kingdom among boys, and the promotion 
df habits of obedience, reverence, discipline, self- 
respect, and all that tends towards true manliness.’ 
The Bible-class is central. Every boy must attend 
it, or lose membership in the Brigade. In many 
companies there is development in the direction of 
ambulance work,^ gymnastics, music, etc. The 
more fully organized corps have become many- 
sided Clubs for boys. 


The Boy Scouts is a kindred organization. 
Lieut. -General Baden Powell, C.B., is its founder. 
Its beginning was practical, in 1899, in Mafeking, 
S. Africa. The town was under siege, General 
Baden Powell commanding the defence.^ That 
men might be released to strengthen the firing line, 
a corps of boys was enrolled. They kept look-out, 
acted as orderlies, and carried messages, often 
under fire. Very good reports are given of their 
usefulness and courage. The plan was acclimatized 
in Great Britain, for purposes of moral training. 
But it is ‘peace-scouting’ that is taught. Mr. E. 
Seton Thompson has floated successfully a similar 
organization in the United States, especially among 
the Indians. Now there may be seen in and 
around most towns groups of Scouts, marching, 
signalling, camping. Statistics are estimates ; for 
the movement is elastic. When a ‘ patrol,’ a squad 
of five or seven, is trained to efficiency, its members 
are encouraged to enlist patrols of their own. 
These are usually linked into ‘troops,’ but are 
sometimes independent. They maybe connected 
with Churches or Boys’ Brigades. The ideals held 
up are : ‘ to be loyal to God, and to the King ; and 
to help other people at all times.’ Observation of 
Nature, self-reliance, and chivalry are inculcated. 
The manual of the movement is Scouting for Boys, 
by the General. Its sub-title is ‘ A Handbook for 
Instruction in Good Citizenship,’ which sufficiently 
describes its scope. The Scouts are put upon their 
honour to be clean and kind in language and 
in habits. Clubrooms in winter and camps in 
summer are used for the ends in view. 

The Life Brigade is, in idea, an offshoot of 
the Boys’ Brigade. Its aims are identical, and so 
are some of its modes. But it strongly opposes 
the militarism of the earlier body. It organizes 
girls as well as boys, but without the martial 
element. Like the other, it uses ambulance work, 
gymnastics, music, etc., to attach its members to 
itself, and for training^ in Christian principles and 
character. It thus provides bright, healthy nucleus- 
centres of good citizenship. It is extending, 
especially under those who hold strong views on 
the subject of peace. Its watchword is ‘Life- 
saving.’ Its president is Rev. Principal J. B. 
Paton, D.D., Nottingham. 

The answer of the promoters of the earlier work 
to their critics is that the military element is 
formal, not essential ; that there is less and less of 
it proportionally as the corps grow in the Club 
direction; and that what there is of it is ‘in 
defence, not defiance.’ 

Literature.— Boys' Brigade Manual, Glasgow, 1908; 
Baden Powell, Scouting for Boys, London, 1909 ; Boys' Life- 
Brigade-Code, London, 1909. 

Thomas Templeton. 
BRAHMA.— See Bkahmanism, p. 810. 

BRAHMAN. — The philosophical system of 
the Vedanta adopts as its aim the search aftei 
Brahman, and makes this the central point of its 
teaching. The loftiest conception of Brahman specu- 
lation is there set forth, and handed down from 
generation to generation. It is, however, only the 
climax of a long intellectual development, the be- 
ginning of which may be traced in the Rigveda, 
the most ancient poetry of early India. And for the 
religious and philosophical history of that country 
the word brahman possesses at least an equal 
significance with that of the term \6yos for Christ- 
ianity.^ There is contained in it, as Roth says, 
the religious development of India during thirty 
centuries. 

It is difficult to grasp the original meaning of 
the word ; for as early as the Rigveda it appears 
endowed with various meanings, and cannot he 
identified precisely with any of our conceptions, 
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The Indian thought is hardly adequately expressed 
either in the definition of Roth, ‘the devotion 
which manifests itself as longing and satisfaction 
of the soul, and reaches forth to the gods,' or in 
general, ‘every pious utterance in the service of 
God ' ; or in that of Deussen, ‘ aspirations and 
cravings after the Divine/ It is Hang’s merit to 
have made it clear that everything which recalls the 
Christian ideas of ‘ devotion' or ‘prayer’ is wholly 
foreign to the Indian hrahman, and that the entire 
sacrificial act was no more than a kind of magic, 
which compelled the gods to gratify the wishes of 
their worshippers. 

The word hrahifnan, from which hrdhmana is 
etymologically derived, meets us as early as the 
time of the Rigveda. Accented on the first syllable 
(brdhman), it is neuter; oxytone, Le, with an 
accented ultima [hrahmdn)^ it is masculine. The 
neuter denotes the object or the thing ; the mascu- 
line the person who is endowed with or possesses 
the hrdhman. With no little probability research 
inclines now to the view that the fundamental 
meaning of the word is neither ‘devotion’ nor 
‘ prayer,' but ‘ magic ’ ; and that its origin is to be 
sought in a primitive and rude stratum of human 
thought, from which it was gradually developed 
into an expression for the loftiest conception formu- 
lated by Hinduism. On the assumption that the 
word denotes ‘magic,' ‘witchcraft,' Osthoff has 
compared it, in his very able work, with the ancient 
Irish hrkht, ‘ magic, ^ ‘magical spell,’ and has 
endeavoured to find the real fundamental idea in 
the meaning ‘ formula,’ * fixed mode of expression/ 
To these words the ancient Icelandic and ancient 
Norwegian hragr^ ‘poetry,’ ‘art of poetry,’ is 
akin ; and thus the Indian brdhmariy or the Celtic 
hricht, may he the ‘ ceremonially conceived ’ word 
on which Jacob Grimm lays stress as the essential 
requisite of the magic, if it is to be effective. 

The etymology of brahman is obscure. Besides 
the uncertain possibility of a derivation from the 
rare root brhy ‘ to speak,’ earlier writers referred to 
the root brhy ‘to grow,’ from which barhis is 
taken, and thus connected brahman with the 
Iranian haresma (see Baksom). But, as Osthoff 
shows, this combination is improbable, since 
words derived from the root bark on the European 
side exhibit an I {e.g, Prussian po-balso)) and 
brahman^ if derived from barhy could not he related 
to bragr. 

Hang has collected the numerous explanations 
of Sayana. The latter interprets brahman as 
meaning : (a) food, food-offering ; (6) the chant of 
the Sama singer; (c) magical formula or text, 
mantra; (d) duly completed ceremonies; (e) the 
chant and sacrificial gift together ; (/) the recita- 
tion of the hotr priest; (g) great. The first of 
these interpretations is not confirmed by the 
numerous verses of the Rigveda in which brdhman 
occurs, and must he abandoned as erroneous ; while 
in favour of the others various arguments may be 
advanced. 

As early as the Rigveda, brdhman appears not 
as a possession common to all men, but as the 
religious property of a narrow circle. It is still 
far from being exalted to a position of superiority 
over gods and priests. Rather it is to gods,* and 
to the chanters and r^s of the ritual t that it 
owes its rise. It is ‘new,’ had ‘hitherto not yet’ 
existed, or comes into being from the fathers. 
It originates from the seat of the rta^t springs 
forth at the sound of the music of the sacrifice, § 
begins really to exist when the Soma juice is 
pressed and the hymns are recited, 11 at the savana 

*devatta^ Rigv. i. S7. 4; brdhmd kr^oti VaruTj^ah, Rigv. i. 106. 
16 ; X. 61. 7, etc. 

t Rigv. i. 165. 14, 177. 5 ; vii. 22. 9, 28. 2, 31. 11 ; x. 89. 16, etc. 

i pra hrahmaitu sadandd rtasya, Bigv. vii. 36. 1. 

i viii. 69. 9. II vi. 23. 5. 


rite at the sacrifice, bearing the name kpta- 
brahman* and endures with the help of the gods 
even in battle ;t Soma is its guardian,? Hang 
justified in his conjecture that ‘ in 
the Rigveda it denotes a mysterious power which 
can be called forth by various ceremonies,’ and in 
the definition which he gives of it as ‘ the magical 
force which is derived from the orderly co-opera- 
tion of the hymns, the chants, and the sacrificial 
gifts.’ The pious brahmakrt is contrasted with 
the hrahmadvisy who has only blame for the per- 
formance of the hrahman,% It is a purely spiritual 
force, as may he inferred also from such verses 
as Rigv. viii. 3. 9 : tat tvd ydmi sumryam tad 
brahma purvachittayey ‘I entreat thee for that 
power, for that brahman, in order that thereby I 
may discern beforehand ’ ; ii. 2. 10 : brahmarid vd 
chitayema jandn ati, 34. 7 ; vi. 75. 19, etc. ‘ It is 
exalted over vdchy ‘ speech,’ which reaches as far 
as the brdhman.W 

It is altogether probable that in many individual 
instances brdhman denotes the hymns, religious 
formulae, or ^ chants themselves, which are the 
source of this magical power. But the present 
writer has found it impossible to establish this 
meaning with certainty in the particular verses. 
The verbs which are associated with the word 
brdhman are numerous ; archy ‘ to praise ’ ; ir, ‘ to 
incite,’ ‘raise’; taksy ‘to cut’; kfy ‘to make’; 
jinVy ‘ to incite ’ ; pra bhar, ‘ to deliver’ ; ud yam^ 

‘ to raise ’ ; yvj, ‘ to yoke ’ ; ^amSy ‘ to recite ’ ; stu, 

‘ to praise’ ; hu, ‘ to sacrifice.’ These describe the 
activity of different priests; while on the other 
hand brdhman in many instances is co-ordinated 
with ukthay givy dhly matiy manmany stomay and 
other words. It is said in Rigv. vii. 43. 1, that ‘ the 
unequal hrdhmdfi of the pious spread abroad on all 
sides at the sacrifice like the branches of a tree/ 

But even if brdhman should be found to be a 
frequent synonym for hymn, formula, and other 
products of the mental life, its application is 
from early times not limited to these. The Tait- 
tiriya Saihhita says that the hymns and the texts 
are limited, but the brdhman has no limits ; IF and 
it is therefore intelligible how, as early as the 
Upanisads, the word assumes a profound philo- 
sophical meaning in direct opposition to the purely 
liturgical part of Brahmanism. The brdhman frees 
itself again from the mere externalities of the 
ritual, which have gradually gathered around the 
centre of magical power, and, released from all 
these fetters of the sacrifice, is developed into the 
loftiest conception of Hinduism, the central point 
of all thought, into the Brahman, which is essen- 
tially pure, unchangeable, and eternal, and in 
which all things have their issue and their end, 

Vedic times conceived of a ‘ lord of brdhman,^ the 
god Bfhaspati or BrahmanaspatL In opposition 
to the older view, which saw in the latter a form 
of Agni, modern authorities, following Roth and 
Haug, prefer to regard him as a pure abstraction. 
In Haug’s belief, Brhaspati is a ‘ paramount priest 
of the Braliman theology'; Oldenherg describes 
him as ‘ the domestic priest (purohita) of the gods, 
the heavenly personification of the priesthood, in 
so far as the latter has the power and function of 
influencing the course of events hy^ prayer and 
magical incantation.' ** Pischel, again, has placed 
him by the side of Indra, who has in him his 
purohitay as in ancient India the earthly king had 
by his side his hrahmdn-purohitay the domestic 
priest skilled in magical art. ft These views, so 
far as they are based upon a pure abstraction, are 

* i. 47. 2 ; vii. 22. 9, 29. 2, 43. 1, 70. 6. 

t i. 129. 4, 162. 6, 7 ; viii. 37. 1. 

X vi. 62. 3. § vi. 62, 2, 

II ydvad brahma visthitanh tdvati vdk, x. 114. 8. 

^ Taitt. Saiiih. vii. 3. 1. 4. ** Religion des Veda^ p. 66 

tt Gott, Gel. Anz.y 1894, p. 420 ff. 
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mistaken, inasmuch as they are opposed to an 
important passage of the Kigveda, — hfhaspatim I 
sadane sadayadhvam . . . dama d dldivamsam hira- ' 
nyavarnam sapema* — which treats unmistakably 
of the establishment of a sacrificial fire on the 
hearth; and in the light of this passage, which 
in itself is entirely unexceptionable, and cannot 
be regarded as late, the question whether 
Brhaspati in the Kigveda is an abstraction or 
not must be answered in the negative. If 
Brhaspati is a name for the fire, the reference 
in every case into which magic enters can only be 
to the ancestral fire on the south of the place of 
sacrifice where the Brahmdn sits. Sometimes, it 
is true, Indra and Brhaspati are brought into close 
connexion, the former as the king the latter as 
his purohita^ but the inference is clearly that we 
are as little compelled to regard Brhaspati as an 
abstraction as Indra. Indra-Surya corresponds to 
the Ksatra, the moon to the Brahman. It is 
asserted in Rigv. x. 90. 13 that ‘ the moon is born 
from the manas,^ and statements to the same 
efiect are found in the Aitareya and Brhadara- 
nyaka Upanisads.t We meet with the com- 
parison in Dhammapada, No. 387, where adicco 
corresponds to the samnaddho Jchattiyo, and can- 
dimd to the jhayl hrdhmano^ and similarly in 
Kaghuvaihsa, xi. 64. When, therefore, ethno- 
graphy points to ‘ the dread wizard moon, pursuing 
its work in the darkness, continually changing its 
aspect,’ f it is quite natural for the southern fire, 
which witnesses magical art and is usually repre- 
sented as a half-moon, to receive the name of 
Brhaspati, and for the moon also as lord and divine 
patron of all magic. Hang’s view that Brhaspati 
was *a precursor of the god Ganesa’ cannot be 
established. In later times Brhaspati lost his 
original significance and became a name of the 
planet Juppiter, just as the name of the Aivins, 
when their original meaning was forgotten, was 
transferred to a constellation. 

Brhaspati is the heavenly hrahmdn^ the proto- 
type of the earthly. He arouses the gods by 
means of the sacrifice, and, according to one 
passage of the Satapatha Brahmana, hears the 
sacrifice to men who had become faithless. An 
examination of all the passages in which the 
masculine hrahmdn is found shows that it de- 
notes in general a distinct class, if not a caste, 
with their dependents, and is frequently used in 
direct contrast with the king. And the mascu- 
line also, like the neuter hrdhmxn^ is brought 
into close connexion with vdch,% As early as the 
Kigveda those who undertake one or other of the 
priestly offices are termed Brahmans, and only in 
a few instances are we to understand by hrahmdn 
a definite class of priests, co-ordinated with the 
hotr, adhvaryu, or ndgatr.H In one passage only, 
where Agni is addressed as Brahman, who takes 
Ms seat on the seat of men, does the latter appear 
to rank higher than the hotr.U With these ex- 
ceptions, however, no special statement is found 
in the Kigveda which would assign to the hrahmdn 
duties distinct from those of the hotr or adhvaryu. 
We read nothing either of a special priest of magic 
or of ^ the hrahmdn of the later rituM, whose func- 
tion it was to apply his superior knowledge to the 
superintendence of the sacrifice as a whole, and 
to make atonement for the mistakes of the indi- 
vidual priests. Thrice the word vad is used of 
Ms action. But just as the general practice of 
magic is older than the particular forms of sacrifice 
known to ns, so the magician also is older than 

* Eig-v. V. 43. 12, 

t Cl Deussen, Seckzig Upanishads, Index, s.v, *Mond.’ 

I Oldenberg, Vedaforschung, p. 72, 

§ brahmdyam vdchah paramani vyoma, Eigv. i. 164. 35. 

1! Rigv. li. 1. 2 ; iv. 9. 3 ; vii. 7. 6, 33. 11 ; and esp. x. 71. 11. 

Rigv. vii. 7. 6. 


the other officials of the Indian ritual, which was 
raised above the sphere of ordinary magic without 
ever losing its association with it. There is no 
ground for supposing that the hrahmdn named 
in the few passages referred to, and co-ordinated 
with the hotr, adhvaryu, etc., is other than the 
precursor of the hrahmdn of later times. * There 
is no doubt,’ writes V. Henry (Xa Magie^ p. 37), 
‘that the earliest brahma of India was nothing 
more than the sorcerer and medicine ■ man, the 
retailer of the remedies and charms of the Athar- 
vaveda or Brahmaveda.’ Here again, also, the 
conservative character of Indian development 
shows itself : it does not break with the past, 
hut retains it even under changed conditions. 
Although the hotr, adhvaryu, and udgatr, with 
their higher literary or musical accomplishments, 
were placed in the forefront, and the artificial and 
dramatic routine of the sacrifice overshadowed 
the primitive magical rules of the hrahmdn, the 
ancient pujdrl of India was nevertheless not 
banished from the sacrificial ground, but retained 
Ms place as ‘physician of the sacrifice,’* lingering 
in the neighbourhood in order to make good all 
its defects by virtue of his secret magical art. 
His mere presence, more than the hymns of the 
hotr or the chants of the udgatr, by means of the 
magical fluid with which he is endowed, preserves 
for the sacred rite the character of mystery, and 
maintains the sacrifice in effective order. 

A later age credited him also with wider literary 
knowledge. There was provided for him a special 
book of ritual, and the Atharvaveda, the magical 
practices of which harmonized closely with his 
character, was devoted especially to him. It was 
even required that he should he acquainted with 
all the Vedas. t His position, moreover, south of 
the place of sacrifice,! near to the southern fire 
which was dedicated to the fathers and the demons 
and employed for magical practices, is a further 
indication of the original character of the ptijari ; 
and it was only gradually that there came to he 
assigned to Mm a higher literary rank. 

All members of the Brahman caste, according to 
their qualifications, were, as it seems, eligible to 
undertake the duties of a hotr, udgatr, adhvaryu, 
brahman, or purohita. Apparently, however, one 
or the other office was held by preference by certain 
families.^ We know that the office of the brahman 
was claimed in the most ancient times by the 
Vasisth^, and later by the Atharvans. It is said 
in the Satapatha Brahmana, xii. 6. 1. 41, and 
Taitt. Saihh. iii. 5. 2. Iff., that the Vasisthas were 
originally in sole possession of certain formulae 
which were essential for the performance of the 
duty.f It is worthy of notice that to the 
god Yaruna, who is closely associated with the 
brahman, 11 more numerous hymns are dedi- 
cated by the Vasisthas in their mandala than by 
other poets. The pre-eminent efficiency of their 
hrdhman is emphasized by the hymn Kigv. vii. 34, 
while in iii. 5^ 12 the Visvamitras praise their 
I brahman as protecting the Bharatas. Bloomfield 
has attempted to show how the Atharvans came 
to put forward their especial claim to the office. IT 

We recur now to the abstract form of the word 
The attempt to find a unity behind the multi- 
plicity of the Yedic gods, to discover an all- 
comprehending first principle, makes its appear- 
ance as early as the hymns of the Kigveda, and 
is there linked with the names of Prajapati, Yis- 
vakarman, and Purusa. It is first in the Satapatha 

Altar. Brahm. v. 34. 

t brahma sarvavidyaJi sarva'iih veditum arhat% Yaska, i. 8. 

j See Caland, Wiener Zeitschrift f. K. M, xiv. 320, 124. 

§ Weber, Ind. Studien^ x. 34 ; HiUebrandb, Ved. Myth, 
i. 262. 111. 

II brahma krnoti varunah,^ Rig'v. i. 105 , 15 . 

^ Grundriss der Indo^Arischen FMlologiei ii. B, §§ 38, 84. 
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Brahmana that we find the neuter brdhman ex- 
alted to the position of the supreme princMe 
which is the moving force behind the gods. ‘ The 
thirty -three gods/ it is said in Satap. Brahm. 
xii. 8. 3. 29, ‘have Brhaspati as Purohita, but 
Brhaspati is Brahman, therefore the meaning is, 
They have the Brahman as their Purohita.* 
Brahman is identified at one time with the wind, 
at another with the pranas (see Breath), and at 
another with the sun. In a hymn, which has been 
preserved only in fragments, the epithet of * born 
first in the east* is applied to him, and he is 
described at its close as creator and first principle 
of the universe, who brings the gods and the 
universe into being. Here, however, he is only 
the firstborn of creatures (jprathaTnaja)^ not yet 
‘self-existent’ {svayamhhu). We recognize still 
the connexion with the view of the Bigveda in 
passages like Satap. Brahm. x. 2. 4. 6, which 
represents yonder sun as resting upon the seven- 
syllabled Srahman, and adds: ‘the Brahman is 
seven - syllabled, rc is one syllable, yajus two 
syllables, saman two syllables, and what is left 
over and above subsisting in Brahman that is 
two-syllabled ; therefore this is the entire seven- 
syllabled Brahman.* And in another passage 
Brahman is identified with the syllable om, which 
is the essence of the whole Veda. In some parts 
of the Brahmana literature we still see clearly, as 
Deussen shows, Prajapati holding a position above 
the Brahman of which he is creator, while in others 
Prajapati, as ‘Brahma Svayambhu,’ creates this 
universe, and in a third series the mind [manas) 
which creates Prajapati originates ‘from the non- 
existent,’ and is itself identified with Brahman. 
In the cosmogony of the later books of the Satap. 
Brahm., Brahman has been exalted to the position 
of the supreme first principle, which, itself without 
beginning, creates the universe : ‘ Brahman in truth 
was this universe at the beginning; it created 
these gods.’ * 

This thought was taken up by the Ihpanisads, 
which made it their aim to search out the Brahman, 
and to impart the knowledge of it. Here reli- 
gion passes into the wide arena of that philosophy 
which, in the Vedanta system devoted to the Brah- 
mavidyd^ has consistently and fully expounded the 
doctrine of Brahman, and has taught the unity of 
Brahman and the universe. 

By the side of the all-comprehending Brahman, which in its 
philosophically refined and abstract form became the central 
point of Indian thought, later times conceived of a personal 
Divine creator Brahma. At the present day he appears to be a 
god of very secondary or theoretical importance, and plays no 
part in the popular life. Crooke points out that only one 
temple, that in Puskara, is sacred to him. His image has 
four faces,! and he holds a drinking-vessel in his hand ; he is 
usually represented also with four arms. His wife is Sarasvati, 
a logical result of the ancient connexion of brdhman and vdcK 
But though his personality is now obscured behind the more 
vividly conceived Visnu and Siva, the form of Brahma is of great 
antiquity. Belief in him pervades the entire Mahabharata, as 
Holtzmann shows, in its later as well as in its earlier portions. 
Brahma is omniscient ; he is acquainted with the past, present, 
and future, and with his counsel supports the gods, who turn 
to hiyn in perplexity. He is creator, sustainer, and destroyer 
of the universe, which is by him continually produced anew. 
From him proceed the castes, the regular orders ; and he is 
usually exalted above the gods, although there are not wanting 
passages which subordinate him to Visnu or Siva. He is a 
popular figure also in the Pali texts. He appears, for example, 
before the Buddha in order to move him not to withhold from 
the world the knowledge he has won. He accompanies the 
latter’s entrance into Nirvana with moral reflexions, and 
occupies the position of a ministering attendant who, for ex- 
ample, holds the white sunshade over the Buddha. We meet, 
however, not seldom with more serious traits, which afford evi- 
dent proof of his connexion with the conception of the Brah- 
mans. The history of this connexion has not hitherto been 
investigated; and little therefore on the_ subject can here be 
advanced. In the Kevaddhasutta of the Digha Nikaya,t Brahma 
Is referred to as ‘ the great Brahman, the unsurpassed, the ob- 
server of all things, the lord of all, the father of all bemgs past 


* Satap. Brahm. xi. 2, 3. t Brhatsadihita, § 58. 

t Digh. Nik. xi. 6. 7. 


and future, etc., and he is described as the one who can answer 
the question as to the ultimate fate of the four elements. 
Brahma draws near, and a bright light goes before him, 
announcing his approach. He is, however, obliged to explain 
to Kevaddha that the gods are mistaken in regarding him as 
omniscient, and that only the Buddha can answer that ques- 
tion. Heie Buddhist assumptions necessitate his subordination 
to the Tathagata ; but in other passages, as in the Brahmajala- 
sutta,* this subordination is not apparent, but the relation of 
the nicco dhuvo sassato avipariir^dmadhammo brahma to the 
Brahmanical conception is still more immediate. It would be 
worth while to examine these relations more closely, and to 
endeavour from the elaborate creations of Buddhism, with its 
numerous Brahma heavens and Brahma gods, to extract the 
ancient kernel which its wealth of fancy has thus luxuriantly 
overlaid and concealed from view. 
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A. Hillebrandt. 

BRAHMANISM.— I. DEFINITION and divi- 
sions. — The word ‘ Brahmanism ’ seems originally 
to have heen used, and popularly still to he under- 
stood, to denote the religion of those inhabitants 
of India who adored Brahma as their Supreme 
God, in contradistinction to those who professed 
Buddhism, and, in more recent times, Muham- 
madanism. But this is founded upon a mis- 
conception. Brahma was never universally wor- 
shipped (cf. preceding coL) ; and his acknowledg- 
ment as the supreme God is not even a true, still 
less a prominent, characteristic of Brahmanical 
religions and sects. The characteristic mark of 
Brahmanism is the acknowledgment of the Veda 
as the Divine revelation. 

In Brahmanism thus defined we may distinguish 
two forms of religious development. The earlier 
one is the religion taught in the Brdhmairias (the 
ritualistic hooks forming the greater part of Vedic 
literature) ; it is, strictly speaking, a part of Vedic 
religion. The later forms of Brahmanism are a 
new departure, and are only to a small extent 
developed from the religion of the Brahmanas; 
they appeal to the Vedic Scriptures, more especially 
the Upanisads (perhaps even forging new ones), in 
order to biiild up a theosophy of their own, while 
in their cult they worship partly Vedic deities, — 
changed, however, in character,— partly deities of 
p^ost-Vedic origin or growth. In these forms of 
Brfihmanism there is an important non- Vedic 
element, which, however, cannot he said to be 
non-Brahmanical ; for the beliefs and practices of 
which this new religion is made up were shared by 
Brahmans and, to some extent at least, modelled 
by them. This element may be called ‘ Hinduistic. * 
When it became all-important, and when the 
influence of the Brahmans on its formation grew 
less and less, Brahmanism merged into Hinduism — 
by which term it has become customary to denote 
the modern phase of the religious development of 
India. 

The religion of the Brdhmanas is hut a con- 
tinuation of that of the Yajurveda SamMtd, and 
thus comes under the head of Vedic religion (g'.v. ). 
We must take cognizance of it here, in so far as it 
influenced the growth and development of later 
* Digh. Nik. i. 2. 3, p. 13. 
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Brahmanism. The Brdhmanas are almost entirely 
concerned with sacrifice. Indeed, the most orthodox 
school of Vedic theologians, the Mimafiasakas, go 
the length of maintaining that the sole aim of 
revelation is to teach the doctrine of sacrifice 
(kctrman). The Mimtosakas are the representa- 
tives of the^ Karma-mdrga (‘way of works’), the 
doctrine which declares that the highest end of man 
is to be realized by works, i.e. by sacrifices and 
other observances taught in the Veda. Theirs is 
an extreme view which, however, fairly well pre- 
sents the meaning of the Brdhmanas themselves, 
or, to be more accurate, of the greater part of every 
Brdhmana, But this does not apply to the last 
chapters^of, or appendixes to, some Brdhmanas 
called Aranyakas^ or to certain independent 
treatises with similar contents, called Upanisads, 
which are the latest works of Vedic literature. 
For these texts contain philosophical speculations 
which for the most part are entirely unconnected 
with sacrifice ; and on these texts another school 
of Vedic theologians, the Vedantins, have based 
their theosophical systems. The Vedantins are 
the oldest representatives of the JUdna-mdraa 
(‘way of knowledge’), or the doctrine which de- 
clares that the summum honum is to be obtained 
through knowledge. There is a third ‘ way,’ the 
Bhakti-mdrga (q.v,), which declares that love of, 
or devotion to, God leads to the highest goal. 
This doctrine was developed later than the ‘ way 
of works’ and the ‘way of knowledge,’ but it 
became the most important one for practical 
religion, especially in more recent times. 

The Hindus themselves have divided their 
religions into these three classes, according to the 
three ‘ ways ’ explained above ; it is therefore 
necessary that we too should take cognizance of 
their classification, which, on the whole, well 
presents the facts and the historical development 
of religious thought in India. 

IL Religious and philosophical ideas.— 
I, The first form of Brahmanism, as already stated, 
is mainly a religion of ceremonies and observances ; 
it^ is chiefiy concerned with sacrifice, compared 
vith which devotion and moral duties are of so 
little importance to the authors of the ritualistic 
books that they scarcely ever mention them. Of 
course, the religion of the priests belonged, strictly 
speaking, to that exclusive class only ; it was not 
the religion of the people at large, or even that of 
the upper classes, though it was admitted by the 
latter, m theory at least (and is so generally down 
to recent times), to be the most sacred, the revealed 
religion. Its influence on the religious develop- 
ment in India should not be underrated ; in order 
rightly to understand the latter, we must have a 
clear notion of the nature of the Vedic sacrifice. 
It is not offered to a god with the view of pro- 
pitiating him or obtaining from him welfare on 
earth or bliss in heaven ; these rewards are directly 
produced by the sacrifice itself, i.e. through the 
correct performance of complicated and inter- 
connected ceremonies which constitute the sacrifice, 
and which are more of the nature of magic than of 
worship. Though in each sacrifice certain gods are 
invoked and receive offerings, the gods themselves 
are but instrumental in bringing about the sacrifice 
or in completing the course of mystical ceremonies 
composing it. Sacrifice is regarded as possessing a 
mystical potency, superior even to the gods, who, it 
is sometimes stated, attained to their Divine rank 
by means of sacrifice. In the Brdhmanas there are 
scattered many statements about this mystical 
potency— sacrifice in the abstract. The general 
notions contained in them have been combined by 
Martin Haug in a description of sacrifice which we 
shall transcribe from the introduction to his edition 
of the Aitareya Brdhmana (Bombay, 1863), p. 73 f. : 


‘ The sacrifice is regarded as the means for obtaining power 
over this and the other world, over visible as well as invisible 
beings, animate as well as inanimate creatures. He who knows 
its proper application, and has it duly performed, is m fact 
looked upon as the real master of the world ; for any desire he 
may entertain, if it be even the most ambitious, can be gratified ; 
any object he has in view can be obtained by means of it. The 
yajila (sacrifice) taken as a whole is conceived to be a kind of 
machinery, in which every piece must tally with the other, or a 
sort of great chain, in which no link is allowed to be wanting ; 
or a staircase, by which one may ascend to heaven ; or as a 
personage, endowed with all the characteristics of a human 
body. It exists from eternity, and proceeded from the Supreme 
Being (Prajapati or Brahma) along with the Tmividyd^ he. the 
three-fold sacred science (the Rilo verses, the Samans^ or chants, 
and the Fajws, or sacrificial formulas). The creation of the 
world itself was even regarded as the fruit of a sacrifice per- 
formed by the Supreme Bemg. The Yajfla exists as an invisible 
thing at aH times ; it is like the latent power of electricity in an 
electric machine, requiring only the operation of a suitable 
apparatus in order to be elicited. It is supposed to extend, 
when unrolled, from the Ahavanlya^ or sacrificial fire, into 
which all oblations are thrown, to heaven, forming thus a bridge 
or ladder, by means of which the sacrificer can communicate 
with the world of gods and spirits, and even ascend when alive 
to their abodes. The term for beginning the sacrificial opera- 
tions is to spread the sacrifice ” ; this means that the invisible 
thing, representing the ideal sacrifice which.was lying dormant, 
as it were, is set m motion, in consequence of which its several 
parts or limbs unfold themselves, and thus the whole becomes 
extended. This ideal sacrifice stands in the closest relation- 
ship with all the sacrificial implements, the sacrificial place, 
and all the sacred verses and words spoken during its actual 
performance. The sacrifice being often represented as a kind 
of being with a body like that of men, certain ceremonies form 
his head, others his neck, others his eyes, etc. The most im- 
portant element in a sacrifice is that all its several parts should 
tally, and that consequently there should be nothing in excess, 
and nothing deficient in it. This harmony of the several parts 
of the sacrifice constitutes its rwpa, i,e. form. The proper 
form is obtained, when the mantras which are repeated are m 
strictest accordance with the ceremony for which they are 
repeated, or (if the sacrifice lasts for several or many days) 
when they have the characteristics of the respective days. If 
the form be vitiated, the whole sacrifice is lost. Mistakes being 
unavoidable on account of the extremelj^ complicated ritual, 
the sacrificer was to be attended by a physician in the person of 
the Brahma priest. Each mistake must be made good by a 
prdya^ckittat i.e. penance, or propitiatory offering,’ 

It is obvious that the dignity of the gods could 
not but be lowered in the opinion of those who had 
such exaggerated notions about the nature and 
importance of sacrifice. And, as a matter of fact, 
the gods descended from the high position they once 
had held in the esteem of the Vedic poets, and 
came to occupy quite a subordinate rank. The 
degradation of the once popular gods is a marked 
feature of later Brahmanism, and we can trace its 
effect on the development of Indian religion in 
many important facts, as will be explained in the 
sequel. 

The religion of the period of the Rigveda did 
not lack germs which, duly developed, would have 
raised the conception of the Deity to a higher level. 
Not only, during its last stage, had a Father- 
god, Prajapati, become the object of speculation 
and adoration, but even before that time it had 
become a habit of the poet-priest to ascribe the 
attributes, functions, and powers of several gods 
to that particular one whom he was for the 
time invoicing. This tendency to identify many 
gods with one has been called by Max Miiller 
‘henotheism’ or ‘kathenotheism.’ It is conceiv- 
able that henotheism might, in the end, have led 
to monotheism, or at least to a purer form of re- 
ligion than the old Vedic polytheism. But in the 
Brdhmana period the priests cared less to exalt 
the personal gods than to emphasize the momen- 
tous dignity of the impersonal sacrifice. The con- 
ception of the Deity as embodied in the Vedic 
gods was first debased by the ritualistic preoccupa- 
tion of the priests ; and the degradation of the gods 
was consummated by the superstition of the vulgar. 
But the same cause which diminished the dignity of 
the ancient gods gave rise to a new idea of God 
as Controller and Lord of man and the universe. 
The constant occupation of the priests with sacrifice 
and the symbolical interpretation of the meaning 
of the rites and ceremonies produced those ideas, 
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described by Haug, about sacrifice as a paramount 
power, the essence, as it were, of the whole world ; 
and such ideas prepared the Indian mind to admit 
a First Cause, a kind of impersonal God. This 
movement appears in full vigour in ^h^ Aranyakas 
and Upctnisads; in these works we behold a 
spectacle unique in the history of religion, viz. 
the search for a Supreme God after the popular 
gods had proved to be false. 

During the Brdhmana period the theologians 
had always been searching for those cosmical, 
physical, and psychical phenomena and forces 
which, as they thought, were symbolized in the 
rites and appurtenances of sacrifice. Thus they 
arrived at a crude and unsystematical knowledge 
of these potencies, and a rough kind of estimate 
of their importance. The earliest parts of the 
AranyaJcas and Upanisads contain several attempts 
at a systematic arrangement of the physical and 
psychical forces, first in connexion with some part 
of the ritual, and then in various other allegorical 
directions. There is a gradual advance in these 
fanciful attempts at classification ; the several items 
are arranged according to their dependence upon 
one another, till that one is reached from which 
all others are believed to be derived. 

It is impossible 1o sketch, even in outline, these attempts, 
which frequently contradict one another; but it may be re- 
marked that the seriet of cosmical or physical phenomena 
and the psychical are often treated apart, and afterwards 
placed in patailelism. Thus we frequently meet with such 
symbolic equations as the following: body = earth, speech = fire 
(a{jni)t eye = sun (dditya), breath (i.e, the principle of life, 
pmna)=wind (vdyu), ears: (quarters of the heavens, mind= 
moon, etc. At the head of either series is placed that element 
or power which is regarded as the most subtle, the most sub- 
lime. Before the end of these speculations was definitely 
reached, ‘ breath ' was usually placed at the top of the psychical 
series, while the same position in the cosmical series was 
occupied sometimes by ‘wind,’ sometimes by ‘space.* ^ 

2. But speculation did not rest satisfied with such 
results ; it postulated something more subtle still 
than anything we are cognizant of — the Beal (5a^), 
the Immortal, which is beyond the sun, where the 
Messed go who no more return to the earth. The 
name given to this mysterious power is Brahman 
(q,v.)i which originally may have meant ‘prayer^ 
[but see above, p. 797% near top], but already in 
the Atharva Veda and other Vedic texts (see Muir, 
Original Sanskrit Texts, iii. 378ff.)it denotes the 
primitive deity, who is identified with the Supreme 
God, the Upholder of the world. Brahman is the 
infinite, the unchangeable, the eternal, the absolute ; 
it is pure Being, on which all that exists depends, 
and irom wMch it derives its reality. Brahman 
cannot be defined; it is expressly and repeatedly 
stated that all known attributes of things must be 
denied of Brahman, which therefore can be described 
only by negations {neti neti, ‘ no no ’). In Brahman 
is reached the ultimate end of the series of cosmical 
and physical powers — its First Cause. 

This advance in speculation seems to have pro- 
ceeded step by step with another, concerning the 
series of psychical phenomena and powers, the 
ultimate member of which came to be designated as 
atman [q.v.), Atman originally meant ‘body’ or 
‘ person.’ Being used also as a refiexive^ pronomi, 
it came to denote the Self, as the princi^e which 
constitutes the identity of an individual, that^ on 
which the whole of the physical and psychical 
functions of an individual depend, and from which 
they derive their reality. Atman is therefore 
the transcendent Self or Soul.^ Frequently it 
is identified with the space within the heart. 
Brahman and Atman mark the greatest heights 
which speculation reached ; the one in the cosmical 
order of things, the other in the psychical. To 
comprehend their nature, and to investigate the 
relation subsisting between them, is the chief 
object, the ever-recurring theme, of the fully de- 
veloped speculation of the Upanisads* Brahman 
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is declared to be the innermost essence of ail 
things, animate and inanimate ; it abides in them 
unknown to them, and controls them from within ; 
hence it is called antarydmin (‘controller from 
within ’j. ^ Brahman, as immanent in us, is declared 
not to be different from our dtman* The Upanisads 
insist on the non-difference of the Brahman and 
Atman; but it may be doubted whether thereby 
absolute identity is meant, so that the dtman 
would cease to exist individually when it has been 
joined to Brahman. On this point there is great 
diversity of opinion among the interpreters of the 
Upanisads — the Aupanisadas or Vedantins. 

These philosophers endeavoured to deduce from the Upanisads 
their true teachings, and to show that they formed a self-con- 
sistent system. The older view seems to have been that followed 
by Ramanuja, viz., that souls, though essentially one with 
Brahman, still retain some kind of individuality of their own 
when joined to him, and that the world has the same relation 
to Brahman as the soul has to the body. The younger view ex- 
pounded by ^afikara has, however, become the prevailing one 
among philosophers ; it mamtains that Brahman alone is real 
and everything else is an illusion (may a), and that the souls on 
reaching Brahman are completely merged in him and cease to 
exist individually. The advocates of both views adduce pass- 
ages in their favour from the Upanisads themselves. The 
truth seems to be that the authors of the Upanisads held 
various opinions on the points which form the basis of the 
different schools of Vedanta. 

However this may be, the great achievement of 
the Upanisads is to have established the firm 
belief in a transcendent Cause of the world, an 
impersonal and un-moral God mysteriously iden- 
tical with our Self. This new idea of a panthe- 
istical Deity has nothing in common with, and 
cannot therefore have been developed from, the 
popular notions of the Divine nature as represented 
by the old Vedic gods. Brahman, in particular, is 
outside the category of good and bad ; it is an un- 
moral deity as it is an impersonal one. 

The theosophical movement, which found expression in the 
Upani§ad8, was not restricted to a school oi philosophers, 
though one great sage, Yajnavalkya, had a great share in 
establishing the final doctrine of Brahman. Nor were these 
speculations the exclusive property of priests or Brahmans; 
for kings are mentioned who * knew the Brahman ’ and taught 
their knowledge to Brahmans ; and even women took part in 
the discussions about the nature of Brahman. It cannot be 
doubted that the ideas of Brahman and Atman formed the prin- 
cipal interest of intellectual and religious life in India during 
the period of the Upanisads ; tliey became one of the chief 
factors which brought about the new phase of Brahmanical 
religion, for ‘ Brahmaism,* if we may adopt this term to denote 
the theosophical ideas taught in the £/pam§ads, has been made, 
by most founders of sects and religions in India, the philoso- 
phical basis of their teachings. 

3. Another factor which greatly influenced re- 
ligious life in India, and contributed in a high de- 
gree to give it its peculiar character, was asceticism 
{q.v*). The religion of the priests, being concerned 
chiefly with sacrifice and sacraments, cannot have 
satisfied the religious wants of the people, especially 
of men of strong religious feelings, who have al- 
ways formed a numerous class in India. In sacrifice , 
hired priests played the active part, and the sacri- 
ficer but a passive one ; but a religious man will 
always desire to exert himself for the attainment 
of perfection according to the light that is given 
There was a way open, a means of satisfy- 
ing religious wants, known by the name of tapa^ 
and practised from time immemorial ; for ascetic 
practices form already an important part of primi- 
tive religion, and are imposed as a duty on the 
shamans and medicine-men of uncivilized peoples. 
Already in the Rig Veda (x. 136) ascetics [munis) 
are mentioned who boast of their magical powers. 
And later, in the Brahmanas, we meet with 
them under the name of jramanas, who are men- 
tioned in conjunction with Brahmans as their 
rivals (cf. Patanjali, adPanini, ii. 412. 2). We get 
a distinct view of these ascetics in much later 
times, when the ascetic practices had been refined 
and reduced to a kind of system. ^ The principal 
methods were the following: silence, various 
postures of the body and of the limbs, fasting, 
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regulation of the breathing, self-mortification, and 
contemplation. By such means, which are denoted 
by the word yoga (o.-y.), the ascetic (or yogin) strove 
to propitiate a god and to induce him to grant the 
boon he solicited {varada)^ or he attempted to gain 
superhuman powers. At all events he acquired 
merit by his tapas, and was looked upon by all as 
a saint. It deserves to be noted that in the Epics 
the Rsis of old are generally regarded as holy 
men, not so much on account of their ofifering 
sacrifices as on account of their severe penance ; 
they are superhuman yogins, not deified priests. 
We see thereby that the religious ideal of the 
Epics was no longer that of the Brdhmanas. 

^ This change will also become evident, if we con- 
sider the four dh'amas (g'.'y.), or stages into which 
the religious career of the Hindus was divided 
about the end of the Vedic period. The first stage 
is that of the hrahmachdrin^ or disciple, who learns 
the Veda; the second, that of the gfliastlia, or 
married householder ; the third, that of the mna- 
prasthay or old man, who retires to the woods and 
lives there the life of a hermit ; the last, that of 
the bhiksu (yatiy sannydsin), or religious mendicant. 
Now the hhiksn is an ascetic by profession, who is 
never to return to common life, but most of his 
ascetic practices he has in common with the yogin. 
The high value set on asceticism is acknowledged 
in principle when ascetic life is made the last 
stage of the religious career. During the period 
of the BrdhmcmaSy * religious ’ men seem to have 
passed the last part of their life as hermits in the 
woods ; for their use were destined, as the name 
indicates, the Aranyakas {q,v.)y which formed the 
last chapters of, or were appendixes to, the Brdh- 
ma7),as. In later times, however, the dSrama of 
the hermit fell into disuse, and now it is prac- 
tically abolished ; while at the same time the 
d^rama of the ascetic gained in importance, and 
was chosen by all those who adopted a religious 
life. This changed relation between the diramas 
indicates that the ascetic ideal finally supplanted 
the older ideal represented by sacrifice. 

There have always been two kinds of yoga. The 
one, now called hathayogay is practised in order to 
obtain magical powers; the other, rajayoga, for 
the attainment of spiritual perfection. In the 
latter, the higher dhydna (‘contemplation’) 
is regarded as the most etiective means for attain- 
ing the desired ends, while the other ascetic 
practices are enjoined as a preparatory course only. 
By dhydna is produced a kind of superhuman 
knowledge, intuition, we may call it, on the 
strength of which the wildest fancies have been 
accepted as truths. The Jaina Umasvati lays it 
down in his Tattvdrthddhigama Sutra, ix. 37, that 
by means of dhydna the structure of the universe 
becomes known. But the chief use to which 
dhydna was put was the discovery and compre- 
hension of religious truths, and it is therefore 
regarded by orthodox as well as by heretical 
teachers as the noblest of all religious exercises. 

The refined yoga gave rise to the first system- 
atical philosophy, the Sdhkhya of Kapila — a theory, 
if not invented for the purpose, at least well 
adapted to account for the efficacy of yoga in 
general, and of contemplation in particular. We 
might call it a system of natural religion ; for it 
was regarded as a Smrti — a title which is given to 
works of an authority inferior only to that of the 
Veda. Hence the Sdhkhya theory of evolution, 
combined with the doctrine of the Upanisads on 
Brahman, has, ever since Mahdhhdrata and the 
Pur anas, been put in requisition to solve religious 
problems and to^ explain the relation between God 
and the world ; it has thus exercised the greatest 
influence on later Brahmanical theology. 

In conclusion, the bearing of asceticism on ethics 


must he pointed out. In India, ethics is not 
regarded as an independent branch of philosophy 
or of religion, but as preparatory to the exercise 
of the highest religious practice, dhydna, which 
leads to emancipation. It is therefore not to be 
wondered at that the fundamental moral precepts 
should have first been formulated in ascetic circles ; 
for they are set forth as the five great vows 
binding on all hliikms. Four of these five vows, 
viz., not to kill, not to steal, not to lie, and not to 
commit adultery, are common to all orders of 
ascetics, orthodox as well as heretical. Whatever 
may have been the actual state of morality in 
India at the time under consideration, it is evident 
that the principal moral laws had been clearly 
grasped, notwithstanding the indifierence of the 
priests to ethics. 

The summum honum is defined as emancipation 
(moksa, mukti, nirvrti). In the Upani§ads, eman- 
cipation, union witli Brahman, is frequently men- 
tioned and praised as the end to be desired ; but it 
does not yet appear in the same light as in later 
times, as the only real good. In the Upanisads 
there is scarcely a trace of that pessimism which 
henceforward becomes the most characteristic and 
dominant feature of Indian philosophy and religion. 
Theoretical pessimism was first taught in Brah- 
manical philosophy by Sankhya-Yoga ; it is also 
the keynote of Jainism and Buddhism — religions 
which have largely borrowed from Yoga. The 
logical outcome of pessimism, always associated 
with it, is the doctrine of liberation as the stcmmum 
honum. If mundane existence, this phenomenal 
world, the Saihsara, in which the soul is born 
again and again, is essentially bad, and if the soul 
fettered to the Saihsara experiences infinite pain 
and no happiness that is not vitiated with and 
inseparable from suffering, then indeed the true 
aim must be the definite release from the Saihsara, 
Le. the reaching of a state subject to no change 
and suffering. This absolute state is reached m 
moksa, mukti, nirvrti, or nirvana. To teach the 
way to mukti is the aim of most of the philosophical 
and religious systems of India after the Vedic 
period ; they profess to open a way to salvation for 
those who are wearied with the continual suffer- 
roduced by mundane existence. 

, Mythology. —T he religious and philoso- 
phical ideas, the rise of which has been sketched 
in the preceding part of this article, were at the 
same time so many factors in the forming of 
the mythology of the BrShmanical period. This 
mythology is not the exclusive property of the 
priests or of the Brahmans ; it may he described 
as the sum of those myths and legends which were 
current among the Indians of higher culture, and 
which found expression in general Sanskrit litera- 
ture, chiefly in the Epics and the Purdnas, It 
inherited, from the preceding period of the Veda, 
the principal gods. Theoretically they remained 
what they had been believed to be before, hut 
practically there was a marked change. Some of 
the deities invoked in the hymns of the Rig Veda 
were forgotten, and those who were retained 
generally lost much of their pristine dignity, 
ovnng to the exclusively sacrificial interests of the 
priest as explained above ; only a few were pro- 
moted to a higher position. Besides these, some 
new gods were received into the Hindu jpantheon. 
The majority of the Vedic gods lost their share in 
popular worship without ceasing to be considered 
powerfrd deities. This brought about a changed 
conception of these gods in two ways : (1) The 
anthropomorphic element in their character was 
greatly developed, since it was not to the priests, 
but to poets and legend-mongers that the care of 
mythology was now entrusted. (2) The gods 
generally became departmental divinities a 
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oiuch greater extent than before. This fact is 
most striking m some cases where gods have 
attributed to them definite functions with which 
in the Rig Veda they had but a very slight, if any, 
connexion. Thus Varuna became the ocean-god, 
while in the Rig Veda his connexion with water 
seems to be more of an accident. The Vedic 
Savitr is not a proper sun-god ; in later mythology 
he is identical with Surya, and represents the 
heavenly luminai^. Soma, whose character as 
moon-god in the Rig Veda is still controverted, is 
acknowledged as such in Brahmanical mythology, 
and Yama in like manner appears as the ruler of 
the nether world. This tendency to distribute the 
departments of nature among the gods, clearly 
discernible in most cases, prevented the gods from 
becoming little more than holy names after they 
had ceased to be worshipped by the people. 

The Vedic gods who continue to be generally- 
acknowledged in the Brahmanical period are Agni, 
Indra, Savitr, Soma, Vayu, Varuna, Yama, and 
the Asvins ; and, in addition to them, Praiapati, 
Visnu, and Rudra. The three last named, who 
became the Supreme Gods, will be considered 
towards the end of this article ; we shall treat first 
of the other gods borrowed from the Veda, and 
next of the principal new gods who originated or 
came to the front in post- Vedic times. 

I. Vedic gods.— Agni is, in the Rig Veda, the 
personification of the sacrificial fire ; he, therefore, 
was the god of the priests and the priest of the 
gods. The Vedic conceptions of Agni are partly 
retained and occasionally revive in later mythology. 
Thus he represents Brahmanhood just as Indra 
represents the ksatriya^ or warrior-class ; he is the 
leader of the gods, who are therefore agni-]purogama. 
The common synonyms of agni, * fire,^ in classical 
Sanskrit, viz. mhni, hutavahana, hutd^ana, are 
derived from Vedic conceptions of Agni. But, on 
the whole, the later Agni is simply a personifica- 
tion of the element fire. Therefore he is spoken 
of as having wind for his charioteer (mtasdrathi), 
and smoke as a banner {dhumaketu). The various 
aspects of fire occasionally appear as traits of 
Agni’s character, as will be seen in the legends 
related of him. Some forms of fire, especially as 
the terrible and destructive element, seem to have 
been worshipped under other names. According to 
the ^atapatha Brdhmana, Agni was called Bhava 
by the Vahikas, Sarva by the Eastern people. He 
was also called Pa^unam pati (‘lord of beasts 0 and 
Rudra. This seems to indicate that popular 
worship of Agni was early transferred to deities of 
the Rudra type. It may be questioned whether 
there were any temples of Agni, and whether 
he received worship except in Vedic sacrifices. 

Agni is present in every fire; therefore it was 
possible to relate legends of many Agnis and to 
make out genealogies of them (Mahdhhdratay iii. 
219“222, and differently Vdyu Purdria, i. 29). This 
accounts also for the fact that contracts were made 
in the presence of fire; for thus Agni, the om- 
niscient god, was a witness to the contract. Fire, 
in a mysterious way, resides in all creatures ; it is 
recognized as the cause of digestion. ^ Therefore 
Agni is an omniscient god. The following legends 
wfll give an idea of Agni^s position in later myth- 
ology : 

Agni was created by Brahma, and invested by him with his 
^anctions. But Ahgiras was, on account of his austerities, 
considered superior to Agni. Therefore the god wanted to lay 
down his o&ce, but Ahgiras dissuaded him from retiring, and 
was therefore adopted by him as his son (Mahdhhdratat in. 217). 
Ahgiras' son was Brhaspati, from whom the race of Agnis, 
mentioned above, is derived. 

In the Rig Veda, Bhrgu, or the race of Bhrgus, is said to have 
kindled Agni for the establishment and diffusion of fire on 
earth ; but in the Mahdbhdrata the relation between Agni and 
Bh|-gu is strangely changed. Bhf^u had been created by Brahma 
from the fire at Varupa's sacrifice. His wife was Puloma. 
While she was pregnant, the Rakgasa Puloman visited her 


during her husband’s absence, and falling in love with her 
wanted to carry her off. He asserted that he had been be- 
trothed to her before she married Bhfgu, and he called Agni 
to witness. The god declared that the Rakgasa had, indeed, 
first chosen her, but that she had been bestowed by her father 
on Bhjrgu, who with Vedic rites made her hia wife. Then the 
Raksasa. in the shape of a boar, carried her off. But during 
the flight Puloma miscarried, and the child dropped from her 
womb j wherefore, he was called Chyavana. At the same time 
the Rakgasa was reduced to ashes. Upon learning that Agni 
had made Puloma known to the Rakgasa, Bh^gu pronounced 
on Agm as a curse that he should devour all things (become ‘the 
all-eater,’ sarvabhak^a). Agm, out of resentment, now with 
drew^ from all sacrifices, but was at last induced by the en- 
treaties of the gods and Rsis to make Bhfgu's curse come true, 
and again to receive the offerings for the gods {Mahdbhdrata, 
i. 6ff. ; see, further, art. Bhrigu). 

The retirement of Agni from the world, his hiding in the 
ocean, in the earth, in plants, especially the Sami (used in fire- 
rubbing), is more than once spoken of in the Mahdbhdrata. 
Some animal always betrayed Agni to those who sought him, 
and he laid as a curse upon the betrayer some defect which 
characterizes the animal m question. But it may be doubted 
whether these speculations formed part of a general belief. 
The same may be said about his parentage, or rather origin, 
which is variously stated according to particular Vedic ideas. 
He is one of the eight Vasus, their leader, just as in later Vei^c 
texts. 

Agnfs wife is Svalia, daughter of Daksa. He 
jointly with Siva was father of Skanda, as will be 
related below. We hear occasionally of other 
offspring of Agni, among which the best known 
name is that of the sage Agnivesa. In one case, 
however, he became connected with epic history 
through his relation to the dynasty of Mahismati 
on the Narmada, 

Duryodhana, king of Mahismati, had by Narmada a beautiful 
daughter called SudarSana, 'with whom Agni fell in love. In 
the guise of a poor Brahman he asked her in marriage. But, 
her father not consenting, he withdrew from the sacrificial fire. 
He then made himself known, and received the maiden on 
condition that he should always be near the king. Agni’s son 
by Sudar^ana was Sudar^ana, who as a householder vanquished 
Death {Mahdbhdrata, xiii. 2). In another place {ib. li 31) this 
story 18 told differently, Nila, king of Mahismati, had a 
beautiful daughter who used to stand near the sacrificial fire 
and fan it. Thus Agni became enamoured of the damsel, and 
the fire would not burn unless agitated by the breath from 
her lips. One day the god, in the guise of a Brahman, visited 
the girl, but he was discovered by the king and ordered to be 
executed. Then Agni revealed himself to him, and Nila gave 
him his daughter in marriage. The god henceforth aided the 
king in battle, so that his troops became invincible. So it 
happened that Sahadeva the Papdava on his digvijaya, or 
conquest of the world, could not overcome Nila till Agm allowed 
the king to submit. 

Another local legend In which Agni plays the principal part 
is the burning of the Khfindava forest. It is connected with 
the main story of the Mahdbhdrata, and is there (i. 222 ff.) told 
thus. Agni had feasted twelve years, during Mng Svetaki’s 
sacrifice, on butter, and he afterwards refused to eat the offer- 
ings of other men ; he accordingly grew feeble, and complamed 
about it to Brahma, who advised him to burn the Khan<Java 
forest and to feed on the creatures dwelling in it, who* were 
I enemies of the gods. A^ni in the guise of a Brahman accosted 
Arjuna, who together with Ky-gpa was sitting on the bank of 
the Yamuna, and asked his permission to devour the Khapcjava 
forest, which was protected by Indra. He procured for Arjuna 
the bow gd'o.^lm, and gave Krspa his discus. He then set the 
wood on fire, while Ky^pa and Arjuna, posted at either end of 
the forest, hindered the animals from escaping and the gods 
from injuring Agni. Thus the whole forest was burned down, 
the fire lasting a fortnight. It is twice stated that Agni had 
once before burned down this forest. Probably this story has 
no mythological bearing ; it seems to be a legendary account of 
the clearing of the forest when the city Khap^avaprastha, which 
was selected as their capital by the Pap(Java8, was founded. 

It may be mentioned that, in the Mahdbhdrata, 
Dhrstadynmna is regarded as an incarnation of 
Agni’; as is Nila, the monkey, in the Bdmdyana. 

Agni is one of the eight lokapdlas, or guardians 
of the four cardinal and the four intermediate 
points of the compass, and presides over the south- 
east, which is accordingly called Agneyi diL He is 
usually represented in pictures as riding on a ram, 
but bis epithets chhdgaratha and chhdgavdhana 
point to the he- goat instead of the ram. There seems 
to have been no definite idea about his figure except 
that he had seven tongues, the names of which are 
already given in the Mundaka Upanisad, i. 2, 4. 
He has a great many names ; indeed, all words for 
‘fire’ may be used to designate Agni; the more 
common ones are Hutahhuj, Hutandhana, Yahni, 
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Anala^ Pavaka^ E^ianu, Yibhdvasu, Jatavedas, 
EiranyaretaSy etc. (Amarakoiay I. i. 1. 48 ff.). See, 
further, Adolf Holtzmaim, Agni nach den Vorsteh 
lungen des Mahdhhdratay 1878, 

Indra (Sakra) in Brahmanical mythology is the 
ruler of heaven, and represents the hsatriyay or 
warrior-class. He is supposed in a passage of the 
Nalopdkhydna to receive visits from kings, his col- 
leagues on earth. In another passage {Mahdbhd- 
rata, i. 197) the office of Indra is stated not to^ be 
permanent ; there were other Indras before him, 
and there will be after him. In Buddhist works he 
is frequently called Sakko devdnam indo, * Sakra, 
the Indra of the gods,’ just as in classical Sanskrit 
indra at the end of a compound denotes a superior 
individual of its class. Indra is always in terror 
lest some saint should by severe austerities wrest 
his power from him ; and when there is a danger of 
this kind, he sends one of the apsaras, or heavenly 
nymphs, to seduce the saint from his ascetic exer- 
cises. Still he is regarded as the powerful lord of 
heaven and the chief of the gods ; but, in com- 
parison with the Supreme Gods— Brahma, Visnu, 
and Siva — he, like the remaining gods, occupies 
but a second rank. We may therefore assume 
that, before the rise of the Supreme Gods, Indra 
held the first rank in popular belief. There was 
a popular festival held in his honour — the erection 
of Indra’s pole (indradkvaja) — which is described 
in the Kauiikasutra and at a late period by 
Varahamihira [Brhatsamhitd, ch. 43). Though 
there are no temples of Indra, at least in more 
modern times, his images and niches dedicated to 
him are met with in temples of other gods, and so 
he may be said to receive a kind of indirect wor- 
ship. The same remark applies to other gods to 
whom no temples are dedicated. 

Indra’s weapon is the thunderbolt (vajra ) ; the 
rainbow is called ‘ Indra’s bow,’ He rides on the 
elephant Airavata, or in a heavenly car driven by 
his charioteer Matali. His capital is Amaravati, 
his palace Vaij ay anta; his park, situated on the 
north of Mount Meru, is Nandana; in it grows 
the Parijata tree (which was torn from it by Krsna 
and planted in Satyabhama’s garden). He is 
the regent of the East. Indra’s wife is Indrani, 
usually called Sachi or Paulomi, daughter of 
the Asura Puloman, whom he slew. His son is 
Jayanta. 

Indra has a thousand eyes, which may be 
interpreted as the stars of the firmament ; but in 
legendary mythology they are explained differ- 
ently. Indra seduced Gautama’s wife Ahalya, and 
therefore the saint laid upon him the curse that 
his body should be covered with a thousand marks 
resembling the female organ ; when Gautama re- 
lented, he changed these marks into eyes. Accord- 
ing to another story, the thousand eyes originated 
when Indra was gazing on the heavenly nymph 
Tilottama (Mahdhhdrata, i. 211). 

Many stories are told of Indra, some of which have developed 
from Vedic myths. His most famous deed, the slaying of 
Vrtra, is variously told. According to one version of the story 
(Mahdbhdrata, xii. 342), Vi^varupa or Tri^iras, Tvastf’s son, was 
purohita of the gods, but he favoured also the Asuras, to whom 
he was related through his mother. HiranyakaSipu, the leader 
of the Asuras, brought him over to his party, and dismissed his 
hotr Vasistha, who thereupon cursed him to the effect that he 
should he killed by a being hitherto not existmg (Visnu in the 
shape of a man-lion). Tri^iras, in order to aggrandize the 
Asuras, practised severe penance ; hut heavenly nymphs sent 
by Indra succeeded in seducing him from his austerities. This 
aroused him to great wrath, and he began to utter powerful 
spells, by virtue of which his size increased immensely. With 
one of his mouths he drank all the soma, with the second he 
devoured all the offerings, and with the third he drank up the 
energy of Indra and the gods. Reduced to weakness, the gods 
asked, on the advice of Brahma, the Rsi Badhichi for his bones, 
from which the thunderbolt was produced. With this weapon, 
which was pervaded by Vi^nu’s energy, Indra slew Tn^iras. 
From the corpse rose a mighty Asura, named Vytra, who became 
Indra's enemy, but was at last killed by him with the thunder- 
bolt (cf Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, v. 230 ff.). 


According to another version of the same story (Mahdbhdrata, 

V. 10), Indra killed Vrtra in the twilight with the froth of the 
sea. For the Brahmans had conferred upon V|iira the boon 
that he might not be killed by any weapon, either by what was 
dry or what was wet, either in the daytime or at night. Accord- 
ing to a third version (i&. iii. 100), Vytra is not connected with 
Tva^tiyi he is a mighty Asura who leads the Kaleyas against 
the gods. It is in this emergency that Dadhichi yields up his 
bones, from which Tva^^y forges the thunderbolt. According 
to a fourth version xii. 281 f.), the cause of Vytra’s defeat 
was a dreadful fever, Siva's energy, which entered the demon 
and weakened him. 

By the killing of Vrtra, Indra was polluted with the heinous 
sin of Brahmanicide (brahmahatyd), and he fled in great terror 
to the end of the world. There he entered water, and concealed 
himself in the fibre of a lotus. The gods then placed Nahusa, 
Ayus' son, on the throne of Indra, But Nahusa at last came to 
ruin through his inordmate desire of Sachi (see Agastya). The 
gods discovered Indra’s retreat, and Byhaspati cleansed him by 
a horse-sacrifice from the brahmahatyd, which was distributed 
amongst women, plants, etc. Indra was then reinstated as ruler 
of the heavens (Mahdbhdrata, v. 11 ff.). 

Indra slew many demons besides Vytra, such as Bala, Namuchl, 
Jambha, Paka, etc. From the victory over these he derives 
some of his names—Balasudana, Paka^asana, etc. An instance 
of his hostility to the Daityasis supplied by the following myth : 
When many sons of Diti had been slain, she asked her husband 
Kaiyapa for a son who should kill Indra, and Ka^yapa granted 
her request on condition that she should strictly preserve purity 
for a thousand years. Once, however, she slept in an impure 
position, with her feet upwards. Indra availed himself of this 
opportunity, and, entering Diti’s womb, cut into seven pieces 
the child with which she was pregnant. Thus originated the 
seven Marutas, or regents of the winds (Rdmdyav^a, i. 46 f.). 

A curious mj^th frequently alluded to in classical literature, 
but found already in the Maitrd^aTyi Saihhitd (i. 10, 13), relates 
that Indra cut the wings of the mountains, which originally 
flew about like birds, but then were forced to settle down for 
ever. Only Mainaka, son of Himalaya and Mena, escaped this 
fate ; he concealed himself in the ocean, and was protected by 
Sagara. 

In some legends Indra appears as the opponent of other gods. 
When the R§i Chyavana was givin|f the A§vina a share of the 
soma-libation as a reward for having made him young again, 
Indra tried to prevent him. But Chyavana paralyzed his arm 
and created a huge monster Mada (intoxication). In great 
fright Indra then yielded, and mada was distributed over 
women, wine, dice, and the chase. In the story of Mada a 
trait of the Vedic Indra survives, viz. his habit of getting 
drunk ; in classical mythology the god who is given to drunk- 
enness IS Baladeva, brother of Krspa. On Indra’s rivalry with 
Kfsija turns the story of his deluging the land of the Vrajas. 
But Krsna kept off the rain and protected the land by holding 
up on his finger Mount Govardhana. On another occasion 
carried off the Parijata tree, which belonged to Sachi, 
and defeated Indra, who with his forces bad come to hinder 
him. Indra, who is also called Meghavahana, was defeated in 
battle by Ravaqa’s son Meghanada, who from this victory came 
to be named Indrajit. 

Here we must make a remark of more general 
application. When the ancient gods ceased to 
appeal to the masses of the people in that form 
in which they were represented in the Veda, the 
same god under a particular aspect became in 
some cases popular, and was hence regarded as 
a separate god, demigod, or as a hero connected 
somehow with the original god. A popular godling, 
with functions similar to those of an ancient god, 
grew up as a kind of duplicate of the latter ; or, if 
he was not accepted as a god proper, he came, hy 
the anthropomorphic influence of epic poetry, to 
be regarded as a hero, whose resemblance to the 
ancient god was explained by the assumption that 
he was an incarnation of that deity. Such a pro- 
cess, inferred from the result, is assumed in a 
number of cases, which will he adverted to below. 

Thus Arjuna is, according to the ^atapatha Brahma'^ (il 
1 . 2. 11), a mystical name of Indra ; and he was, according to 
Pacini (iv. 3. 98), worshipped just as Vasudeva was. But 
Arjuna is one of the principal heroes of the Mahdbhdrata, 
and is intimately connected with Indra; he stays five yean 
in Indra’s heaven, and there learns the use of the magical 
weapons {Mahdbhdrata, iii. 41 ff.). He is, however, not re- 
garded as an incarnation of Indra, as his name Aindri would 
lead us to expect, hut of Kara, a somewhat ill-defined deity. 
Arjuna is the enemy of Kari^ia, a son of the Sun, and kills him. 
Similarly, in the story of the Bdmdyazia, Valin, Indra’s son, is 
the enemy of Sugriva, son of the Sun ; but here he is killed by 
the latter (iv. 16 ff.). In popular belief there seems to have 
been a hostility between Indra and the sun-god : a trace of 
such a belief, though a very faint one, may perhaps be found 
in the Vedic reference to a conflict of Indra with Usas, the 
goddess of dawn (Rigv. rv. xxx. 8-11). 

The sun-god (Aditya, Savitr, Sffrya, etc.). — In 
Vedic times there were several sun -gods ; in later 
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times they are all merged in one, who is called 
indiscriminately by their names— Surya, Savitr, 
Mitra, Aryaman, Ptisan,— besides bearing such 
names as Aditya, Vivasvat, Vikartana, etc. He 
continued to be a popular god even after the rise 
of the supreme gods : temples were dedicated to 
him, sects acknowledged him as the highest deity, 
and hymns were composed in his honour, of which 
the Surya^ataka by Maytira, Bana’s son-in-law, is 
a deservedly admired poem of classical Sanskrit 
literature. The enumeration of his 108 names in 
Mahahkarata, iii. 3, proves his popularity in the 
period of the great epic. 

The sun originated in the beginning from the 
Veda ; he contains the Veda, is the glory of the 
Veda, and is called the Supreme Soul. Mytho- 
lo^cally he is the son of Aditi, Kasyapa’s wife. 
Aditi invoked the sun for a son who should van- 
quish the Asuras, and became pregnant through a 
ray of the sun. She brought forth, in due course, 
an egg which became the sun Martanda. 

Vi^vakarman, who is regarded as a Prajapati, gave Ms 
daughter Sahjha to the Sun for wife. She bore him two sons, 
Manu Vaivasvata and Yama, and one daughter, Yami or 
Yamuna, the river of that name. Now, the splendour of the 
sun was so great that Sahjha could not bear to look on him. 
She therefore substituted for herself Chhaya, her shadow, and, 
thus deceiving her husband, she went to her father’s ; but, as 
Vi^vakarman was determined to send her back to her husband, 
she fled in the shape of a mare to the Uttarakurus. Meanwhile 
Chhaya bore to the Sun two sons, Savarni and the planet Saturn, 
and a daughter, the river-goddess Tapati, afterwards mother of 
Kuru. Chhaya preferred her own children to those of Sahjna, 
and thus the Sun detected the fraud committed by his wife. 
He went to ViSvakarman and asked him to reduce his splendour, 
so that Sanjha might bear his light. Vi^vakarman therefore 
put him on his lathe and pared down the body of the sun by a 
8,ixteenth part. From the parings were formed Vi§^iu’s disc, 
Siva’s trident, and other weapons of the gods. The Sun, learn- 
ing from ViSvakarman the retreat of his wife, went in the shape 
of a horse to the land of the Uttarakurus. There he met Sahjha, 
who, not allowing him to approach her from behind, turned 
her head towards him. From the breath of their nostrils 
were produced the two Alvins, hence called Ndsatyas, and 
from the semen of the horse was born Revanta, chief of the 
Guhyakas, 

A well-known myth explains the eclipses of sun and moon. 
When, by the churning of the ocean, the amrta, the drink of 
immortality, had been produced and was being drunk by the 
gods, an Asura named Rahu, in the guise of a god, got hold of 
it. The sun and the moon perceiving it, informed Vi§nu, who 
at once cut off the head of Rahu before the amrta had gone 
down his throat. Therefore the head only of Rahu became 
immortal. Since that time Rahu hates and pursues the sun 
and moon, and when he gets hold of them swallows them. 

The sun-god plays an important part in epic 
history. His son Mann Vaivasvata became the 
progenitor of mankind, and his grandson Iksvaku 
was the founder of the Suryavamsa or the solar 
race of kings, to which Rama belongs, and which 
forms the subject of Kalidasa’s poem Eaghuvarhia, 
Karna, the leader of the Kauravas and the an- 
tagonist of Arjuna in the Mahahharata, is his son. 
For Kunti before hei; marriage with Pandu in- 
voked the sun-god and bore him a son, Karna, 
who was born with a golden coat of mail and 
golden earrings. Afterwards, Indra in the guise 
of a Brahman induced him to exchange this mir- 
aculous armour for the never- erring spear with 
which he killed Ghatotkacha, At last he was killed 
by Arjuna. Karna* was probably a local variety 
of Stirya (perhaps as the sun doomed to die), and 
from a god became an epic hero. In the Bdnm- 
yana the monkey -king Sugriva is a son of Surya ; 
he was first exiled by his brother Valin, son of 
Indra, but afterwards he vanquished Valin, with 
the help of Rama, who from an ambush pierced 
him with an arrow. This story also seems to be 
based on a myth in which Indra and Surya were 

resented as rivals. Surya rides in a car drawn 

y seven horses {harit) ; his charioteer is Aruna, 
the dawn, who tempers the excessive splendour of 
the god. 

An ancient variant of the sun-god is Garuda, 
the divine king of birds, on whom Visnu rides. 


The myth which relates the birth of Garuda is 
perhaps the most perspicuous of Indian nature- 
myths. It is thus related in the Mahdhhdratat 
1. 16fi.: 

Kadru and Vmata (representing dark night and waning 
night) daughters of Daksa, were both married to Ka^yapa. 
Kadru laid a thousand eggs, Vinata two. After 500 years the 
TH?'® °|-?3,dru burst, and out came a thousand snakes (Nagas). 
Then Vinata grew impatient, and opened one of her eggs ; it 
contained a bird whose upper part only was developed— 
Aru^a, the dawn. He became the charioteer of Surya. After 
another 500 years the second egg of Vinata burst, and yielded 
an enormous bird— Garw^a, the devourer of snakes (i.e. dark- 
ness). He at once took to hia wings to seek for the food 
assigned him by the ordainer of all. By this time Vinata had 
become the slave of her sister Kadru. For the sisters had 
watered as to whether the divine horse Uchchaih^ravas was 
white or black, and Kadru by fraud had won the bet, which 
^ipulated that the loser should become slave to the winner. 
Thus Garuda, too, became the servant of the snakes, and had to 
obey their commands. They promised, however, to set him 
free, if he brought them the amrta (which in this account is 
confounded with the soma). After many adventures Garuda 
came to the place where the amrta was kept, vanquished the 
guardian-gods, extinguished the fire which was burning round 
the amrta, overcame all obstacles, and succeeded at last in 
carrying off the amfia-soma. In vain Indra hurled his 
thunderbolt at him ; it brought down only one feather of the 
bird. Indra then entered into friendship with him. Garuda 
placed the amrta on the ground strewn with kuia grass, and 
invited the snakes to partake of it. While they bathed, as is 
the custom to do before meals, Indra carried off the amrta. 
Garuda was rewarded for his deed by Vis^u, who chose him 
for his service as the bird on which he rides, and assigned him 
his standard to rest upon. 

This myth, the latter part of which can be 
traced hack to the Rig Veda, leaves no doubt that 
the sun is meant by Garuda, and consequently 
darkness by the snakes, his food. Apparently 
Garuda was never regarded as the equal of Surya, 
who therefore engrossed the whole sun-worship ; 
still Garuda’s claim to worship was recognized by 
making him the servant and companion of Vi§nu, 
who from being a solar deity had been promoted 
to the rank of a Supreme God. Garuda is also 
called Suparna, and it may be remarked that 
there is a class of Suparnas, or bird-genii, who 
frequently figure on ancient sculptures. He is 
also identified with Tdrksya, originally a distinct 
mythical being, figured either as a bird or as a 
horse, and apparently representing the sun. 
Garuda seems, therefore, to be a combination of 
difierent divine forms of the sun represented as a 
winged being. 

Soma, the moon-god. — ^As a departmental god, 
Soma represents the moon ; but smce he is identi- 
fied with the Vedic god Soma, who especially 
represents the sacred soma-juice, the functions of 
the latter are also ascribed to the moon -god. 
Hence he is the sovereign of the stars as well as 
of the plants and of the Brahmans ; and in poetry 
his rays are said to consist of amrta. Though he 
was a deity of great holiness, he seems scarcely to 
have received popular worship as a separate god ; 
at least no temples seem to have been dedicated 
to him. (The famous shrine at Somanatha was 
sacred to Siva, and so was Somatirtha in Siina- 
gara ; see Stein, Kalhana^a Chronicle of Kaimi/r, 
ii. 450.) The moon is said to have been pro- 
duced either from the eye of Atri, son of Brahma, 
or, together with other precious things, at the 
churning of the ocean. He married the 27 Nak- 
satras, daughters of Daksa, Le, the 27 mansions 
of the moon. But he preferred the beautiful 
Rohini (Aldebaran), and neglected his remaining 
wives. Dak^a fruitlessly blamed him for his 
neglect of duty towards them, and at last he 
cursed him to the effect that he should die of con- 
sumption. So the moon began to wane, and at 
the same time all creatures grew weaker and 
weaker. Then Daksa mitigated his curse to the 
effect that the moon should alternately wane and 
wax every month. At full moon only a trace of 
his illness remains ; it is the dark spot on his disc 
in the shape of a hare. His cure was brought 
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about by bathing at Prabhasa, where the Saras- 
vati falls into the western ocean. 

Prom Soma sprang the Somavaiii^a, or lunar race of kings. 
Soma carried off Tara, the wife of Brhaspati, though Brahma 
bade him restore her to her husband. U^anaa, the teacher of 
the Asuras and the enemy of Brhaspati, together with the 
Asuras sided with Soma in the conflict between them and the 
gods. At last Soma was compelled to give up Tara. After 
some time she gave birth to a boy whose parentage was doubt- 
ful ; and she declared, when coerced, that he was the son of 
Soma. The boy was named Budha (the planet Mercury), who 
afterwards married Ila, daughter of Manu. Their son was 
Pururavas, with whom the lineage of lunar kings begins. 

The moon plays an important part in the ancient 
belief about the life after death. The souls of 
the deceased are supposed to go to the moon, and 
assembling there cause her waxing. At full moon, 
the moon sends some spirits on to the world of 
Brahma (devayana), and sends the rest as rain down 
to the earth to be born again {pitrydna). Their 
stations on both paths are variously stated (see 
Deussen, System der Vedanta^ 1883, pp. 392, 409, 475). 

^ Vayu (V^ata Maruta) is the divine personifica- 
tion of wind, the fourth element of the Indians, 
which, it should be noted, constitutes as breath 
the principle of life ; Vayu has therefore power 
also over the animal world. He presides over 
the North-west. Since the invisible element of 
wind does not easily lend itself to anthropomor- 
phism, scarcely any myths are told of Vayu ; nor 
did the god receive popular worship. He was too 
much of an abstraction to appeal to the religious 
feelings of the people. But there were popular 
wind-gods, variants of Vayu as it were, who in 
epic language were therefore styled sons of Vayu 
or Maruta, One of them is Hanumat, the valor- 
ous monkey of the Bdmayanay who jumped the 
ocean and brought Rama tidings from his bride 
Sita; he is now the tutelary god of all village 
settlements. The writer of the present arti<3e 
believes that he is connected with the monsoon 
(Jacobi, Bdmdyanay p. 132). Another son of 
Vayu is Bhima of the Mdhabhdratay the second 
of the five Pandava brothers. There are traces in 
his character which seem to indicate a demonic 
origin. He is frequently brought into relation 
with the Raksasas ; he not only fights them, 
but he marries the Raksasi Hidimba, by whom 
he has a son, the famous Ghatotkacha. He is 
a ravenous eater (vTlcodara)^ and is of great 
fierceness ; he tears open the breast of his enemy 
Duhsasana and drinks his blood. He may have 
been a godling, a personification of the destructive 

E ower of the storm, before he became an epic 
ero. 

There is a plurality of wind-gods— the Maruts, 
who formed seven tribes descended from the seven 
parts into which the embryo of Diti was split by 
Indra (see above), or into which the semen of the 
sage Mankanaka was divided [Mahdhhdratay ix. 
38).^ In the Rig Veda the Maruts are the com- 
panions of Indra, in later mythology of Vayu ; the 
word, however, may lose its special meaning and 
denote gods in general. 

Varuna in Brahmanical mythology is the ruler 
of the waters and the god of the ocean. He still 
carries the noose, and is called Prachetas, as in the 
hymns of the Rig Veda ; but his Vedic character- 
istics, except those relating to water, are forgotten 
or only occasionally remembered. For instance, 
his association witn Mitra comes out only in a 
legend relating the origin of Vasistha (Maitra- 
varuna; see Bdmdyana, vii. 56 f.). *He resides in 
the ocean. But there is also a world of Varuna, 
the Varunaloka, situated somewhere below the 
earth ; it is full of wonders, and in it reside 
Varuna, his son Puskara, and all his progeny. 
This Varunaloka would seem to suit the Vedic 
Varuna better than the later ocean-god. To the 
latter belongs the miraculous umbrella {MaJid- 


bhdrata, v. 98). Mention is made of a bow of 
Varuna, from which originated the gandivay the 
bow he gave to Arjuna. Wine is called 

varum, i.e. ‘ belonging to Varuna’ ; and the god- 
dess of wine, Varuni, who appeared at the churn- 
ing of the ocean, is regarded as Varuna’s daughter 
or his wife."^ 

There is, however, another god of the sea, 
Sagara, distinct from Varuna. It was Sagara, 
not Varuna, who appeared to Rama when he 
wanted to force his passage through the sea ; and 
in romantic tales of the Middle Ages the god of 
the sea is called Sagara, not Varuna. 

Yama, in the Rig Veda a deified hero, has be- 
come in Brahmanical mythology the dreaded god 
of the nether world, the sovereign of the damned, 
and the regent of the South. He is the son of the 
sun-god Vivasvat, brother of Manu and Yamuna. 
His messengers fetch the souls of dying men and 
lead them to Yama’s hall, where Chitragupta the 
recorder reads the account of their deeds, and the 
god sits in judgment upon them, Yama is called 
also Mrtyu, Kala (‘death’), Antaka, Krtanta 
(‘ maker of an end ’), Pretaraja (‘ king of ghosts ’), 
Pitrpati (‘lord of the manes’). He carries a rod 
(danda) or a noose [pd^a), and rides on a buffalo. 
Yama is frequently introduced in epic stories. 
The best known instance is his meeting with 
Savitri, to whom he granted the restoration of her 
husband to life ; the episode of the Mahdhhdrata 
which relates this event is reckoned one of the 
gems of the great Epic. 

In a less awful aspect Yama appears as Dhar- 
mardjd, ‘ king of law.’ As such ne seems occa- 
sionally to have been confounded with the god 
Dharma, the personification of justice, the father 
of Yudhisthira. 

The Alvins have lost, in Brahmanical myth- 
ology, whatever cosmical element they had in the 
hymns of the Rig Veda. They continue to be re- 
garded as beautiful youths and physicians. Their 
names are now given as Nasatya and Basra — 
originally epithets applying to either of them. 
Their origin from the breath of Sanjna and 
Siirya has been mentioned above (under ‘sun- 
god ’). 

The best known story related of them is their cure of Ohya- 
vana,.the old husband of Sukanya, the beautiful daughter of 
king Saryata. They wanted to seduce Sukanya, but she would 
not consent, and as a boon they consented to make her husband 
young again. The Alvins were rewarded for this by being 
admitted to a share of the soma. The details of this legend 
differ in the 3atapatha Brdhmavd and the Mahdbhdrata 
(see Muir, op. cit, v. 260 ff.). Another cure wrought by the 
Alvins is told in Mahdbhdrata, i, 3 : they restored eyesight to 
Upamanyu, who had fallen into a weU and there invoked them 
in an interesting hymn. 

With epic history the Aivins are connected in 
the Mahdbhdrata as the fathers of Sahadeva and 
Nakula, the twin sons of Madri; and in the 
Bdmdyana they are the fathers of the monkeys 
Dvivida and Mainda. 

Finally, we must mention Brhaspati, who, in 
the hymns of the Rig Veda, is invoked as a god, 
the impersonation of the power of devotion j in 
Brahmanical mythology he is not a god in the 
proper sense of the word, but rather a divine sage. 
He is the teacher (guru) and household priest 
(purohita) of the gods ; he is identified with Vachas- 
pati (‘lord of speech’), and with the planet 
Juppiter. According to Mahdbhdrata, iii. 217 ff., 
he is the son of Angiras, and from him is de- 
scended the family of Agnis. His wife is Tara 
(see above under ‘Soma’). Brhaspati’s rival is 
Kavya Usanas or Sukra, teacher of the Asuras, 
who is identified with the planet Venus. 

* An incident which is thought to show some resemblance 
between Neptune and Varuija is related in Mahdbhdrata, iii. 
116. Vampa gave to the sage Richika a thousand white horses, 
which Gadhi demanded of him as the price for his daughter 
Satyavati. 
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Most of the guds treated of hitherto have this 
in common, that, though fully recognized in my- 
thology, they lost more or less of their importance 
as popular gods. It was different with two old gods, 
Visnu and Eudra^ and with the youngest of Vedic 
deities, PrajdpatL They advanced to the position 
of Supreme Gods, and the first two became the 
highest objects of worship. Before we treat of 
the rise of these three gods, we must complete our 
description of the Indian pantheon. First we 
shall treat of the post- Vedic gods of similar rank 
to those inherited from the Vedic period, then 
of minor divine beings, and of saints. 

2. Post-Vedic gods. — (.4) Those of high rank . — 
To the post- Vedic period must be assigned Ku- 
mara, the war-god (called also Skanda, Karttikeya, 
Guha, Mahasena, etc.). He is first mentioned in 
the Chhdndogya ^ Upanisady vii. 26, 2, where he 
seems to be identified with the sage Sanatkumara. 
His origin, however, must be looked for in popular 
belief, which seems to have varied a good deal 
in details respecting the^ war-god, as wifi be seen 
in the sec^uel. KumSra is regarded as the general 
(sendpati) of the gods. His introduction as a 
new god was probably due to a change in the 
government of Indian States. Originally the 
king was both ruler in peace and leader in war, 
but afterwards the office of general became dis- 
tinct. When this institution had become generally 
recognized, it was thought necessary, as we may 
assume, that there should be in heaven too a 
sendpati as well as a king. And since the sendpati 
frequently succeeded in supplanting the king, and 
the latter was often justified in being jealous of 
the former, it is but natural that Indra should 
at first try to suppress Kumara, as is told in the 
narrative of the latter’s birth. 

The myth of the birth of Kumara is variously 
related {Mahdhhdrata, iii. 225 ffi, ix. 44 f., xiii. 
84 ff. 5 Bdmdyana, L 36 f.), his father being given 
both as Siva and as Agni, his mother as uma, 
Ganga, and quite a number of minor deities. 
These rival claims to his parentage had to be 
settled, and this was effected by the assumption 
of a sort of joint parentage, and by making some of 
the female deities his nurses or adoptive mothers. 

The most generally adopted account of Kumara'a birth if as 
follows : The gods were afraid that from the embrace of Siva 
and Parvati a being would be produced whom the world would 
be unable to bear, and therefore they entreated Siva not to 
discharge his vital seed- However, part of it had already 
come forth, and this was taken by Agni and thrown into 
the Gaiiga. But the latter could not retain it, and threw it on 
the slope of the Himalaya into a thicket of reeds {iaravav^a). 
There it was transformed into a fine boy, who was found 
by the six Kfttikas (the Pleiades). As each of them desired 
him to be her own son, he assumed six faces, and sucked their 
breasts simultaneously. Hence he is called KSrttikeya and 
9a5,mukha. [In point of fact, the name Karttikeya seems 
to be derived from Karttika, the first month of autumn, 
when, on the cessation of the monsoon, the roads became 
practicable, and kings were wont to set out on war expeditions.] 
According to another version, the Kyttikas were formerly the 
wives of the seven R^is (for the Indians knew that there 
was a seventh star in the Pleiades, though they usually counted 
but six). Agni fell in love with the wives of the Rsis, and Svaha, 
his own wife, becoming aware of it, assumed the form of one 
of these ladies, approached Agni, and cohabited with him ; 
she then brought Agni’s semen to a golden lake, and threw 
it therein. This she repeated five times, for she was unable 
to assume the form of Arundhati, the faithful wife of Vasi§tha. 
The remainmg six Esis forsook their wives, who were trans- 
ferred to the sky as the Krttikas, 

The feats of Kumara which are most generally known are 
the killing of the Asura Taraka, and the splitting of Mount 
Krauncha in the Himalaya. When Taraka had vanquished the 
gods and was oppressing them, they asked Brahma fqr a 
leader, and were told by him that only from the seed of Siva 
would be produced the future conqueror of the mighty Asura. 
oiva, however, was still an anchorite, practising severe aus- 
terities in the Himalaya. K^ma, the god of love, was now 
called upon to cause Siva to fall in love with Uma (or ParvatiJ, 
the beautiful daughter of Himalaya. He succeeded in his 
undertaking, but was reduced to ashes by the fire issuing from 
the eye on the forehead of Siva, who was in great wrath 
when he became aware that Kama had dared to disturb 
him m his ascetic exercise. Siva was, however, won by the 


graces and merits of Parvati, and finally married her. These 
incidents form the subject of Kalidasa’s famous poem, K«- 
mara^amhhava. The rest of the story, telling how Kumara 
was born, has been given above. The new-born Kumara was 
installed general of the gods, engaged in battle with Taraka, and 
killed him. 

On another occasion, the Daitya Baigia, son of Bali, attacked 
the gods from the mountain Krauncha, but he took shelter 
m the mountain when Kumara assailed him. The latter 
pierced the mountain with his javelin, split it in twain, and 
kilmd the demon. Thus an opening was effected for the geese 
and other birds on their passage to the north. The same 
incident is variously stated by different authorities (see Wilson, 
Purdxf,a, 1866, il 118 note). 

The wife of Kumara is Devasen§,, a daughter of Brahma. 
Her desire to get a husband superior in strength to the rest of 
the gods was, according to one account (Malidbhdrata, iii. 
224), the original cause of the birth of the war-god. Kumara 
rides on the peacock, the son of Supar^a. 

The strange myth about the birth of Kumara 
appears to be best interpreted on the assumption 
that in different parts of India there were several 
popular godlings of the war-god type, and that 
these have been combined into the one Kumara, 
the war-god common to all Indians. But this 
process of amalgamation has left traces, which 
cannot be mistaken, elsewhere than in the strange 
myths related above. For there are three variants 
or alter-egos of Kumara, viz. YUakha^ &dkha, 
and Naigameya. The first of these is known to 
have received popular worship (Patanjali, ad 
Edy.%my v. 3. 99) ; he originated from a wound 
which Indra inflicted upon Kumara, the new-hom. 
From the same wound issued a great number of 
kumdraSi and kumdrls^ goblins, who spirit away 
little children (Mahabkarata, iii. 228, where two 
more brothers, Sisu and the goat-faced Bha- 
drasakha, seem to be assigned to Kumara). The 
war-god has a great retinue of monstrous followers, 
male and female, of whom long lists are given 
in Mahdbhdrata, ix. 45 1 He was probably in the 
beginning conceived as the representative of a 
whole class of uncanny spirits somehow connected 
with fire, and was afterwards promoted to the 
position of a war-god, equal in rank with the 
ancient gods. His worship seems once to have 
been fainy general ; at present he is worshipped 
chiefly in the south, where he is known under 
the name of Suhrahmanya. 

Another son of Siva, or rather of Parvati, is 
Ganesa, Originally he seems to have been con- 
ceived as the ‘ remover of obstacles,’ as his names 
Vindyaha and Vighneka indicate. As such he 
is figured with an elephantine head ; he carries 
in one of his hands {parkupdni) an axe, or one 
of his tusks, which has been broken off; he rides 
on, or is attended by, the rat, the animal which 
finds its way to every place. As ‘remover of 
obstacles,’ he is invoked at the beginning of all 
books, and thus in a secondary way he became 
the god of learning, especially of pandits and 
clerks. He is the latest of all Brahmanical gods, 
for he is not mentioned in the BdmdyaT^a and 
some of the older Purdnas% and he was absent 
from the original Mahdbhdrata. He is first men- 
tioned in Yajnavalkya, i. 270, 289, 293, as a demon 
taking possession of men, and thus hindering 
their success, but furthering them when propiti- 
ated. The name GaneSa or Ganddhipa designates 
him as the leader of the Ganas, or followers 
in the retinue of Siva. Yet he is not, as a rule, 
represented as leading the Ganas, whose actual 
leader is Nandi. But there is a class of demons, 
Vinayakas (see Petersburg Diet., s.v.), who pro- 
bably were represented by the new god Ganesa. 
It deserves to he noted in this connexion, that, in 
the Rig Veda (li. xxiii. 1), Brhaspati is addressed 
as gandndm ganapafi ; and Brnaspati, who is 
identified with Vachaspati, is something like a 
Vedic counterpart of Ganesa as a god of learning. 

Gaije^a is the son of ^iva and Parvati, or rather of the latter, 
for he was produced from the unguents with which the goddess 
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had anointed herself. With the water of her bath they were 
conveyed to the mouth of the Ganges, and were there 
imbibed by Malini, a goddess with the head of an elephant. 
She gave birth to a boy who had four arms and fiv,e heads of an 
elephant. Ganga chose him for her son, but Siva declared 
him to be the son of Parvatu He reduced his five heads to one, 
and enthroned him on Ahjanagiri as the ‘ remover of obstacles.* 
These details are given in the 18th canto of the Haraohanta 
by Jayadratha, a native of Kashmir, in the 13th cent., who 
professes to have composed his work from older sources. In 
the Brahma Vaivarta Purdx^a^ the third book of which 
contains an account of Gape^a, it is narrated that Gape^a’s 
head fell off when Parvati in the pride of her heart invited 
the planet Saturn to look at her baby, and that Vispu after- 
wards substituted for it the head of an elephant. Gape^a is 
figured with one tusk only (ekadanta). The loss of the other is 
variously accounted for. It was cut off, according to the 
Si^updlavadha, i. 60, by Ravapa ; according to the Brahma 
Vaivarta Purd'Q.a, lii. 40, by Para^urama ; and he lost it, 
according to the JSaracharita, xviii. 23, through a bet with 
Kumara as to who should go most quickly round the earth. 
Besides the particulars of his figure mentioned already, he has an 
exceedingly big belly. In his four hands he carries, according 
to Jayadratha, a tusk, a rosary, an axe, and a sweetmeat; 
in some pictures he carries a manuscript in one hand. 

Kubera or Vai^ravana, the ‘lord of treasures’ 
(mtte§a)y ‘king of the Yaksas,’ and ‘regent of 
the north,’ is already mentioned in the Atharva 
Veda as chief of the ‘ good people’ {punyajana)^ or 
‘ other people ’ {itarajana), and as concerned with 
‘ concealment’ (through hidden treasures),* 

In the Satapatha Brahmana and in later Vedic 
texts he is motioned as king of the Raksas, 
and in the Taittirlya Aranyaka, i. 316, as lord 
of wishes and as possessor of a wonderful car 
(apparently the later Puspaka). 

In later mythology he is the king of the Yaksas 
as well as of the Kinnaras and Guhyakas, while 
the Raksasas are the subjects of his half-brother, 
Ravana. According to the Edmdyana (vii, 3 ff. ), 
he is the son of Visravas, and grandson of Pnia- 
stya, Prajapati’s son. 

Visravas had tw'o wives, Devavar^ini, daughter of Bharadvfija, 
and Kaikasi, daughter of Sumali. By the former he had one son, 
Kubera ; by the latter Ravaija, Kumbhakarpa, Vibhi§ai?a, and 
Surpanakha.t Visravas gave Kubera for his residence the town 
Lafika, built by Vi^vakarman on Mount Trikuta in the southern 
ocean. But Ravaija expelled him from Lanki, and made it his 
own capital. Kubera then, by the advice of Vi§ravas, took up 
his residence on Mount Kailasa, and became the regent of the 
north. But his connexion with the south, to which the above 
legend refers, was perhaps suggested by the name of the 
southernmost river of India, the Kaveri; for Kdveraka or 
Kdberaka occurs already in the Atharva Veda as a patronymic 
derived from Kubera. In support of this conjecture it may be 
mentioned that the name of the town Trichinopoly is popularly 
explained as Tri^irahpalli, according to Lassen (ind. Alter- 
tumskundey 1873, i. 160)=* town of Kubera,* for Trt^iras is also 
a name of Kubera. 

Kuhera’s town is Alaka, his park Chaitraratha ; 
he has nine treasures (nidhi). He rides on a man 
(naravdhana) ; this curious item seems to indicate 
some near relation to men, and the same is suggested 
by his epithet or name NfdharTnariy which probably 
refers to his quality as bestower of riches (^nda). 
His son is Nalakuhara, whose wife Ramhha was 
ravished by Ravana (Edmdyana^ vii, 26). Kubera, 
as we have seen, was believed from very early times 
to preside over the guardians of treasures, who, it 
would seem, were originally called rahsas^ and 
later---to distinguish them from the devilish raJesas, 
the disturbers of sacrifices— had been named yaksas. 
As chief of the Yaksas, he was supplanted, as far 
as popular worship is concerned, by Manihhadra, 
who is already mentioned in the Edmdyana (vii. 16), 
hut who occurs chiefly in popular tales. * 

A god who is very frequently referred to in classi- 
cal Sanskrit literature is the god of love, Kama 
(Manmatha, Madana, Kandarpa, Smara, Ananga, 
etc.). Originally Kama is ‘desire,’ — not of sexual 
enjoyment only, hut of good things in general, — 
and as a personification of desire he is invoked in 
Atharva Veda ix. 2 ; but in another hymn of the 
same Veda (iii. 25) he is already conceived as the 

^ Pttwcy'ana in classical Sanskrit is synonymous with pak§a 
and rdk^asa (Hemachandra’s Abhidhdnako^a, 187 and 194). 

t The genealogy is stated somewhat differently in Mahd- 
bhdratay lii. 274 f. 


god of sexual love, in which function only he is 
known to later mythology. His parentage is 
variously stated, but usually he is regarded as the 
son of Dnarma and Laksmi. His wife is Rati, the 
impersonation of sexual enjoyment ; his friend and 
companion, Madhu, the first month of spring. Two 
sons of Kama are occasionally mentioned, Harsa 
and Yasas. 

The ideas entertained about Kama may be 
gathered from his emblems and attributes. He 
carries a how formed of flowers {puspachdpa) ; the 
string of this bow consists of bees, and the arrows 
of flowers {kusuma^ara). There are five such 
arrows {panchahdna)^ allegorically representing the 
infatuating powers of love (hsana, mohana, etc.). 
He has on his banner the dolphin or a fish, denot- 
ing procreative power (makara or matsya-ketu ) ; 
or he carries a flower in his hand (pu^aketana). 
He is often spoken of as dtmabhu or chittajanman, 
‘born of the mind,’ and was therefore called 
anangay ‘ bodiless.’ This latter quality is accounted 
for by a well-known myth mentioned above in 
connexion with the birth of the war-god. 

feva reduced Kama to ashes ; he will get a new body, accord- 
ing to Eumdrasambhavay 4, 42, at the wedding of Siva and 
Parvati. But, accordmg to the Eariva'tfiia (9263 ff.), Kama was 
re-horn as Pradyumna, Kys^ia’s son. The baby had been stolen 
by Sambara, whose wife Mayavati brought him up. The latter, 
however, was Rati, who had assumed ttie form of Mayavati in 
order to deceive the Asura, and thus to cause his destruction 
by Pradyumna {ib. 9476 ff.). Apparently Pradyumna is but a 
variant of Kama, or, to be more accurate, a god of love popular 
in those tracts of India where the worship of Kj-sija prevailed. 
Kama has also been identified with Mara, the tempter and devil 
of Buddhist legend : hence, in later Sanskrit, Mara becomes a 
synonym of Kama. 

Some of the goddesses of Brahmanical mythology 
have already been mentioned in connexion with 
the gods whose consorts they are : Svaha, wife of 
Agni, Sachi, wife of Indra, Sanjna, wife of Surya. 
The moat important goddess, Parvati, will be 
considered when we come to treat of Rudra, 
Laksmi or Sri is the consort of Visnu ; but she 
seems originally to have been an independent 
deity impersonating beauty and wealth. She rose 
from the ocean when the gods and demons churned 
it for the production of ampta, and then she was 
made over to Visnu. But we meet also with 
difierent statements : she is the daughter of Bhrgu 
and Khyati, or has been produced from the lotus 
which grew out of Visnu’s forehead; she is the 
wife of Prajapati, or of Dattatreya, or of the 
sun-god, or of Dharma to whom she bore a son 
Kama. As the goddess of beauty, she is intimately 
connected with the lotus, the most beautiful flower 
of India ; she is called after it Padma or Kamala ; 
she is enthroned on a lotus, and holds one in her 
hand. As Fortuna, she is the fickle goddess, who 
stays nowhere long; according to Mahdhhdraia^ 
xii. 225, 228, she lived once with the Danavas, 
then with the gods, and with Indra. From an 
abstraction Sri seems to have become a deity, just 
as occasionally abstract nouns are used as names 
of gods or goddesses r^resenting the abstract idea 
in question, e.g. Hri, Dhrti, Kirti, etc. 

The origin of Sarasvatiwas different. From being 
a river-goddess in the Rig Veda she became the 
goddess of wisdom and eloq^uence, and as such she 
is most frequently invoked by the poets of classical 
Sanskrit literature. She has^ been identified with 
V ach, ‘ speech, ’ and as such she is the wife of Brahma ; 
she is further identified with Bharati, a sepa- 
rate goddess invoked in Vedic hymns. She is also 
called Sarada, whom the inhabitants of Kashmir 
regard as the guardian of their country, hence 
called Saradamandala (Stein, Kalhands Uhronicle 
of Ka^mlTy ii, p^. 286). Poets speak of the hostility 
of Laksmi to oarasvati ; for wealth and learning 
seldom go together. 

The principal river-goddess of India is the 
Ganga, who has lent her sanctity, as it were, to 
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many smaller rivers which are fabled to be 
miraculously connected or identical with her. The 
Ganga flows in heaven as Viyadgahga or Mandakini 
(the milky way), on earth as the most sacred river, 
and in the lower world as the Fatalagahga ; she is 
therefore called Tripathagd, Agoing in the three 
worlds.’ 

King Bhagiratha, the great-grandson of Sagara, induced the 
celestial Ganga to come down from heaven to earth and from 
the earth to the lower regions, in order to purify the ashes of 
the 60,000 sons of Sagara burnt by Kapila ; hence she is called 
Bhdgimthi. Siva caught the river up in his matted hair in 
order to check the impetus of her fall. The river then entered 
Jahnu's sacrificial enclosure and was drunk up by him ; but at 
last he discharged her from his ear, wherefore she is regarded 
as his daughter and called Jahnam, These legends are told at 
length in the Rdmdyav^dy i. 38-44; another account of her 
descent is given in the MdrJcaiiLi^eya PurdT^a, ch. 66. Ganga is 
also said to come forth from the toe of Vispu. In the Mahor 
bhdrata (i. 98fE.)she is the first wife of King Santanu and the 
mother of Bhisma. It has been said above ttiat Kumara is 
considered to be her son. Mythologically she is the eldest 
daughter of Himalaya and Mena. 

In conclusion, it may be added that there are 
several other sacred rivers or river-goddesses ; e.g. 
Yamuna (Kalindi) is the daughter of Surya, and 
so is the Tapati (a younger sister of the goddess 
Savitn); Narmada (Reva) is a daughter of the 
moon. 

The enemies of the gods are the Asuras, Daityas, 
and Danavas. In the Rig Veda, Asura is an 
epithet of Varuna and other gods, which has been 
rendered ‘mysterious being.’ But in later times 
asiira denotes the enemies of the gods {sura)^ and 
the word is derived from sura with a privative, 
while in point of fact the word sura is artificial, and 
has been abstracted from asura. The Asuras are 
the elder brothers of the gods, both being sons of 
Prajapati. They continually waged war with the 
gods, and frequently got the better of them ; some 
of them even acquired the sovereignty over the 
whole world, till at last they were slain by Indra, 
Visnu (hence called Baity dri\ or some other god. 
They dwell in the nether world, in magnificent 
palaces. As enemies of the gods, they are regarded 
as wicked demons ; but, as mere rivals of the gods, 
they are not necessarily bad. So they have for 
their teacher and spiritual guide a great saint, 
Sukra, the son of Bhrgu, who has been mentioned 
above in connexion with his antagonist Brhaspati, 
the teacher of the gods. The Asuras occasionally 
appear in a better light in epic stories, and still more 
frequently in popular tales. In popular belief they 
seem to have come to be looked upon simply as super- 
human beings, very much like the Vidyadharas ; 
e,g, there is a small romantic epic in the Kathd- 
saritsdgara (eighth book), in which they side with 
the hero of the story. In classical mythology there 
is no difiference between Asuras, Daityas, and 
Danavas, and these words are usually synonyms ; 
but originally the Daityas and Danavas are sub- 
divisions of the Asuras, the former being the sons 
of Diti, the latter of Danu, 

{B) We must now speak of the different groups of 
divine heings who rank below the gods. Some of 
them are, on the whole, not unfriendly to men, 
others are decidedly wicked, demons or devils. We 
shall treat first of the former. The most popular 
classseemstohave been the Nagas (Sarpas, Uragas), 
dragons or snake-gods; and snake-worship prevailed 
in India from the beginning of the classical period 
downwards. Nagas are figured on numberless 
sculptures aU over India, and in popular tales they 
and their beautiful daughters ^ay an important 
part. They are, however, almost absent from 
Vedic literature. In epic and classical literature 
they are said to dwell in Patala, the nether world, 
which is imagined to be full of marvels ; there is 
situated their city Bhogavati. At the beginning 
of the Mahdbhdrata we have what may be called 
a snake-epos, which relates the destruction of the 


snakes through the sacrifice of Janamejaya ; 
|here are introduced Airavata, Vasuki, Taksaka, 
gesa and others well known in Sanskrit literature. 
Sesa (Ananta) has been promoted to a higher rank ; 
he is represented as supporting the earth on his 
expanded hoods, and he has become a servant of 
Vi§nu, who rests on him while sleeping on the 
ocean. Baladeva, the brother of Krsna, is believed 
to be an incarnation of Sesa. The snakes are the 
sons of Kadru, or of Surasa, one of the divine 
mothers. It has been related above (under * sun- 
god’) that Garuda is their enemy and devours 
them, whence it has been concluded that the 
Nagas represent darkness which is dispelled by 
the^ sim. But there is another aspect of the Nagas 
which was more important for the imagination 
of the people; they were probably regarded as 
guarding or possessing treasures, and assuming 
the shape of snakes. The Nagas were held in awe 
and reverence, hut they were not regarded as 
demons. 

Older than the Nagas are the Gandharvas. 
They axe already known in the Rig Veda, where, 
however, usually but one Gandharva is mentioned. 
They are a class of superhuman beings fond of 
women, and possessing a mysterious power over 
them. In the Mahdbhdrata they frequently ap- 
pear very much like the Yaksas, and their king 
Ahgaraparna^ or Chitraratha is a friend of Kubera 
(whose park is called Chaitraratha), But usually 
they are represented as divine musicians and as 
living in Indra’s heaven ; from them the Sanskrit 
name for ‘ music,’ gdndliarva, is derived. It may 
be mentioned that the fata morgana is called 
‘ town of the Gandharvas ’ {gandharvanagara). 

The mistresses of the Gandharvas are the Ap- 
sarases, heavenly nymphs of wonderful beauty. 
They too belong to the court of Indra, and they 
are employed by him to seduce saiats when they 
become a danger to his sovereignty through their 
severe penance. The eflect of their successful 
interference is usually the birth of some great 
man or woman ; e.g. Menaka seduced Vi^vamitra 
and became mother of Sakuntala. In other stories 
some Apsaras incurs the displeasure of some god, 
and by his curse is bom on, or banished to, the 
earth, where she marries some great man. Thus 
Urvasi became the wife of king Pururavas ; their 
adventures form the story of Kalidasa’s play Vik- 
ramorvaM. The most famous Apsarases are Tilot- 
tama, Rambha, Urvasi, Ghrtachi, Menaka, and 
others, but there are millions of them, and they axe 
held out as a reward to warriors who fall m battle. 

The Yaksas, as a class of superhuman beings, 
are of post- Vedic ori^, though the word yaksd 
as a neuter occurs in the Rig Veda (on its 
meaning see Vedische Studien^ iii. 126 ff.). As 
yaksan means ‘magical power,’ yaksd probably 
means etymologically ‘ being possessed of magical 
power ’ ; and this was without doubt the meaning 
of the feminine yahsinl. The original conception 
of the Yaksas would therefore be much the same 
as that of the later Vidyadharas — a word which 
etymologically and actually means ‘possessing 
spells or witchcraft,’ The Yaksas are brought 
into close connexion with the Raksasas, as stated 
above under ‘Kubera,’ though the Yaksas are 
generally not unfriendly to men, and the Raksasas 
are. (Still there are instances of wicked Yaksas 
and of kind Raksasas.) Both Yaksas and Raksasas 
are also punyajana — a name of the subjects 

of Kubera in the Atharva Veda. It has been 
assumed above that there were originally two sorts 
of Raksas ; the one, guardians of treasures, were 
identified with the Yaksas, and the other are the 
well-known disturbers of sacrifice usually called 
Raksasas ; thus the apparent confusion between 
Yaksas and Raksasas would become intelligible. 
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Very much like the Yak§as are the Guhyakas. 
They too are followers of Kubera; they guard 
treasures and live in mountain caves. Mythical 
beings of similar character are the Kinnaras, 
divine songsters, who have a human body and the 
head of a horse, while the Kimpurusas have the 
body of a horse and a human head. Both Kin- 
naras and Kimpuru§as are followers of Kubera, 
and they are frequently identified with one another. 
The Kinnaras are occasionally confounded with 
the Gandharvas. 

Other classes of mythical beings who are fre- 
quently mentioned, but not described in detail, 
are the Charanas, divine panegyrists ; the Sid- 
dhas, beneficent ghosts ; and the Sadhyas. 

The Vidyadharas deserve a fuller notice. In 
the older popular tales, especially in Pali litera- 
ture, the Yaksas are the principal superhuman 
beings; in the younger popular literature (repre- 
sented by the Bxhatkatha) they are supplanted by 
the Vidyadharas, the most human-like of all in- 
ferior divine beings. They live under kings and 
emperors [chakramrtim) of their own, in towns on 
the northern mountains, just like men, with whom 
they have much intercourse and even intermarry. 
Men can also be received into their community 
and acquire sovereignty over them. They possess 
superhuman powers, especially the faculty of 
moving through the air, and of assuming by their 
vidya, or witchcraft, any shape at will (whence 
they are also called Khechara, and Kdmarupin). 
The Vidyadharas seem to have been at the height 
of popularity during the early centuries of our 
era ; there is a Prakrit poem by Vimalasuri, the 
Fadmacharita, which belongs to that time ; in 
it the Raksasas, the Yaksas, the Monkeys, etc., 
of the Bdmdyana are declared to be different 
tribes of Vidyadharas. 

Among the malicious superhuman beings the 
Raksasas are the most prominent. In the Rig 
Veda they are mentioned in the neuter form 
raJcsas as fiends who disturb the sacrifice and 
injure the pious. They are possessed of enormous 
power, especially at night, when they prowl about 
(rdtrinchara) and devour their victims (kravydda^ 
Icaunapa) ; they are of hideous appearance, but 
are able to assume different shapes. The Rig 
Veda seems to distinguish rahsas (‘evil spirits’) 
Bjxdi ydtudhanas (‘ghosts’), but in later language 
Ydtudhdna is synonymous with BdJcsasa. Origin- 
ally equal in rank to the Yaksas, the Raksasas 
have become more conspicuous than in ancient 
mythology, apparently through the influence of 
epic poetry. For in the Bdmdyana Ravana, the 
king of the Raksasas, his brothers, etc., are the 
powerful enemies of Rama ; thus the Raksasas 
were invested with a new personality which they 
retained in the imagination of the Hindus. In 
the Mahabharata^ Bhima’s son Ghatotkacha is a 
Raksasa who fights on the side of the Pandavas. 
He and Vibhisana, the virtuous brother of Ravana, 
and his successor on the throne of Lanka, are 
instances which prove that the Raksasas, like 
the Asuras, were not always looked upon with 
unmitigated horror. 

Pisachas are not unlike, and occasionally are 
confounded with, the Raksasas; they are hideous and 
bloodtliirsty monsters who haunt wild and desert 
places. In the Rig Veda there is once (l. cxxxiii. 5) 
mention of a Pisachi, a spirit supposed to he con- 
nected with the will o’ the wisp ; the Pisachas as 
wicked spirits frequently occur from the Atharva 
Veda downwards. It may be remarked that a Pra- 
krit dialect, in which the original Bthatkathd was 
written, has been named after them Paisachi.* 

Bhuta is the most general term for sprites; 

* Pischel, ‘Gramraatik der Prakrit Sprachen,’ GIAP i. 8, p. 
87 1. ; Lacote, Esmx 8ur GttrLdihya et la Bthatkathd^ pp. 40-69. 


thus Blmtahhasa, the ‘ language of the Bhutas,’ is 
synonymous with PaUdchl, But Jrequently they 
are mentioned as a separate class, in juxtaposition 
with other classes of wicked spirits. Pretas are 
the ghosts of the deceased, who are not received 
among the manes. They play a more important 
part in Buddhist literature than in the Brah- 
manical Sanskrit literature. In later times, es- 
pecially in popular works, they seem to have been 
supplanted by the Vetalas, wicked goblins who 
haunt cemeteries and animate dead bodies ; they 
belong to the last phase of the development of 
demonology, inaugurated by the Bxhatkathdy in 
which the Vidyadharas are the leading figures. 

((7) We shall now speak of heroic men. Most 
important figures in Brahmanical mythology are 
the famous ?sis of old, the traditional authors 
of the Vedic’ hymns, and ancestral founders of 
the Brahmanical gotras or Rentes. These holy 
men, saints or sages, were looked upon as possess- 
ing superhuman powers which made them almost 
equal, and in some cases even superior, to the 
gods. We may distinguish three classes of Rsis : 
devarsisy i.e. Rsis of the gods or living among 
them,* e. a. Narada ; brahmarsis, Le. priestly 
e.g. Vasistha, and indeed the greatest number of 
them ; and rdnrsisy i.e. ^sis of royal origin, e.g. 
Vi^vamitra. Besides, the Rsis belong to different 
periods : some lived in the beginning of the world 
and took an active part in creation, as Dak§a, 
Kasyapa, Marichi ; others belong to a more recent 
period, as Manu, Vyasa, Valmiki, etc. An ancient 
group are the seven R§is (identified with the seven 
bright stars of Ursa major) ; but the names are 
differently given. The oldest list is: Gautama, 
Bharadvaja, Vi^vamitra, Jamadagni, Vasistha, 
Kasyapa, and Atri. A common one is : Bhrgu, 
Angiras, Visvamitra, Vasistha, Kasyapa, Atri, 
and Agastya. From the Mahdbhdrata we get a 
different list ; Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulaha, 
Kratu, Pnlastya, and Vasistha. The stories and 
legends of which the R^is are the heroes, or in which 
they play an important part, are ve^ numerous, 
especially in the Epics and the Furdnas, far 
outnumbering the myths told of the gods. ^ 

The ideas entertained about the Rsis have 
changed considerably in the course of time in cor- 
respondence with the change of the religious ideal. 
Originally they owed their exalted position to the 
fact that they were believed to haye^ revealed the 
sacred lore, the whole of Vedic religion, which, it 
will be remembered, is concerned chiefly with 
sacrifice. But in the epic period the sacrihce was 
no longer the religious ideal ; it had been supplanted 
by tapas or yoga, ‘ asceticism,’ in the opinion of the 
people at large. Therefore the Rsis began to be 
regarded less as experts in the sacrificial art than 
as great ascetics, who by means of severe austeri- 
ties and deep meditation had acquired super- 
human power and such sanctity that their utter- 
ances were infallible and their curses must take 
effect. In popular opinion they are yogins rather 
than priests ; they are saints and sorcerers at the 
same time ; but, of course, elevated to the highest 
rank. 

3, The three Supreme Gods— Brahma, Visnu, and 
^iva — occupy a peculiar position in the Hindu pan- 
theon, higMy exalted above the rest of gods and 
divine beings, A detailed description of them 
would be out of place in the present article. In a 
sketch of Brahmanical mythology only the causes 
and processes by which they were promoted to the 
highest rank can be dealt with. 

Brahma, the creator of the world, is the Praja- 
pati, Pitamaha, Hiranyagarbha of the Vedas and 
Brdhmaiias. He had his origm and basis in specu- 
lation rather than in popular cult, and therefore he 
did not appeal, in spite of his sublime character, to 
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the religious feelings of the masses. Hence the 
worship of Brahma has become all but extinct, and 
the worshippers of Siva or Visnu, in whatever form 
they adore their favourite deity, form the over- 
whelming majority of the Hindus. Notwithstand- 
ing these sectarian tendencies, the three Supreme 
Gods are regarded, in principle, as of equal dignity 
and forming as such a kind of triad, which in the 
doctrine of the Trimurti has been acknowledged 
since about the 5th cent. A.D. There were con- 
tradictory elements already in the conception of 
the Prajapati of the Brdhmanas, For sometimes 
he is identified with the universe, and described as 
the source out of which creation evolved; some- 
times he is regarded as a secondary deity subordi- 
nate to Brahman (Muir, op, cit. v. 391 ff. ). The same 
holds good with the Brahma of later mythology : 
Brahma proceeded from Brahman, the First Cause ; 
and, on the other hand, he is, in a vague way, 
identified with it, whence he is called svayamlm 
(‘self-born’) or aja (‘unborn’). The generally 
received opinion, as given in Manu i. 5 ff., comes to 
this : Svayambhu rose from primeval darkness, 
created the waters, and deposited in them a seed ; 
this became a golden egg, in which he himself was 
born as Brahma or Hiranyagarbha. But, according 
to another opinion, contained already in the famous 
Purusasukta of the Rig Veda (x. 90), the Purusa was 
in the beginning, and from him the world originated. 
The deity rising from this Purusa is called JSfdra- 
yana (i,e, ‘descended from Nara,’ the primeval 
ixiaie)— a name which is also coupled with Purusa 
in the &atapatha Brahmana, Thus Narayana is 
identified with Brahma (in the above quoted pass- 
age of Manu). But usually Narayana is identified 
with Visnu, and thereby Brahma’s claim to para- 
mount superiority was contested. There was still 
another cause which detracted from Brahma’s 
significance as creator. For part of the creation, 
notably of men, gods, and divine beings, was 
transferred to secondary Prajapatis : Baksa, 
Marichi, Atri, and other Rsis whose progeny is 
detailed in cosmogonic myths and legends of the 
Epics and the Purdnas. Thus many causes were 
at work to reduce the importance and dignity of 
Brahma and to deprive him of active devotion. 
The reason which the Hindus allege in explanation 
of this fact is Brahma’s incest with his daughter 
Vach (‘speech’), by which the creation was brought 
about. Still the idea of creation and of fate is 
personified in Brahma, and in this character he is 
universally acknowledged by all classical writers 
down to modern times. 

While Brahma-Prajapati retires step by step 1 
from the superiority over all gods accorded to him 
in the Brdhmanas, the reverse development obtains 
in the case of Visnu. In the Rig Veda he is not 
one of the prominent gods; there he is chiefly 
extolled for the three steps with which he encom- 
passed the universe. But it should be remarked 
that in the Rig Veda he is intimately associated 
with Indra as his friend and companion, while in 
classical mythology he is styled Indra’s younger 
brother (Indrdnuja), As this kind of relationship 
is little in keeping with Visnu’s paramount rank, 
it must be regarded as a relic of the preceding 
period, when Indra was still greatly superior to 
Vi§nu ; and, at the same time, it seems to indicate 
a diTn consciousness of the fact that a part of 
Indra’s character or functions had been transferred 
to Visnu. For Visnu becomes in classical myth- 
ology what Indra had been before, namely, the 
slayer of demons, the Daitydri, On the whole, 
however, Visnu’s position in the Brdhmanas is the 
same as before ; he is regarded as the equal of the 
other gods, not yet their superior. But the 
Brdhmanas record only the views of the priests ; 
popular opinion may have diflered from theirs, 


although ignored by them as not worthy of notice 
(cf. Muir, op, cit, iv. 156 ff.). It should, however, be 
observed that in the Brdhmanas Visnu is repeatedly 
identified with the sacrifice— an honour which he 
shares with Prajapati. He seems gradually to 
have usurped some positions formerly occupied by 
Prajapati, and thus to have arrogated to himself 
the superiority which Vedic speculation had 
assigned to his rival. Thus Narayana is, accord- 
ing to Manu, identical with Brahma, but afterwards 
Visnu is Narayana. In the ^atapatha Brdhmaiia 
it is said that, ‘having assumed the form of a 
tortoise, Prajapati created offspring’; and, accord- 
ing to the Taittiriya Brahmana, Prajapati in the 
form of a boar raised the earth from the bottom of 
the ocean (Muir, op, cit, pp. 27, 39, 521). But 
common opinion ascribes these feats to Vi§nu in 
his tortoise and hoar avatdras. 

Here we meet for the first time with the theory of incarnations, 
which in the course of time passed into a generally adopted 
doctrine, and enabled Vai^ijavism to absorb popular cults by de- 
claring the objects of their worship to be avatdras of Vig^u. 
Probably the tortoise and the boar were originally popular therio- 
morphic deities worshipped by the masses (including Brahmanic 
famuies), and were afterwards elevated by the same Brahmana 
to a higher rank by assuming them to be forms of some recog- 
nized god. Traces of this process seem to be reco^izable in the 
case of the boar and tortoise avatdras of Prajapati. For in the 
Taittiriya Brdhmav>o>, as we have seen, Prajapati assumed 
the form of a boar and raised the earth ; hut, in a passage of 
the ^atapatha Brdhma'o.a, it was the boar Emu^a who raised the 
earth, and was then favoured by Prajapati for his deed. Here 
we have two different attempts to connect a god worshipped 
under the shape of a boar with Prajapati. Something similar 
occurs in the case of his tortoise avatdra ; for it is first said that 
Prajapati took the form of a tortoise, and then this tortoise 
kacnonhapa is identified with Ka^yapa, one of the secondary 
creators. We observe in both cases a certain indecision : the 
theriomorphic god was at first hesitatingly identified by members 
of the priestly class with one of their great gods. Afterwards, 
when the theory of avatdras was firmly established, it furnished 
a ready means of legitimizing popular godlings and heroes. 
Thus the fish avatdra of Vi§?iu and that of the man-lion may 
be accounted for by the assumption that idols of such shapes had 
been the objects of popular worship. 

The fifth avatdra of Visnu as a dwarf ( Vdmana) 
is of peculiar interest. ’For in this incarnation 
Visnu conquered the world by three steps, for 
which feat he is chiefly extolled in the hymns of 
the Rig Veda, although neither there nor in the 
Brdhmanas is he said to have done this in the 
shape of a dwarf. That notion may have developed 
from the myth itself, for, compared with such 
giant steps, the body of the god may well have 
appeared dwarfish ; or there may have been some 
popular god figured as a dwarf, with whom it was 
thought convenient to identify Visnu. At any 
rate, the fact that the princiml feat of Visnu was 
not ascribed to the god himself in his own person, 
hut to an incarnation of him, proves that at the 
time when this opinion became current Visnu had 
been promoted to a much higher rank than be- 
longed to the Vedic Visnu who, strange to say, 
was then regarded as an incarnation (viz. the 
dwarf) of the Supreme Vi§nu who was radically 
not different from him. 

The next avatdras--'Mmd. Jamadagnya, Kama 
Da^arathi, Krsna, and Buddha— are of a different 
land, and belong to the time when Vaisnayism had 
become a dominant form of Indian religion, and 
when the universally received doctrine of incarna- 
tion made it possible to imprint on independent 
cults a Vaisnavite stamp. Kama Jamada^yais 
the hero of legendary story, the other Kama of 
epic history. But it is a well-known fact that in 
the original part of the Edmdyana, i.e. in Books 
ii.-vi., Rama is not yet conceived as connected m 
any way with Visnu ; hut after he had become, 
though epic poetry', the favourite of the people, he 
was made the object of devotion and worship 
by being declared to be the incarnated Visnu. 
In Krsna, a Rajput hero has coalesced with a 
shepherd -god (Govinda) into a new 
appears first in the Chhdndogya Upani^ad (m. 17, 6) 
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as a human teacher who knew the Brahman ; in the 
Mahdhharata he is already acknowledged as Visnn 
in a human form, though frequently he is still 
described as a human hero. The worship of Krsna- 
Yasudeva must have been highly popular about the 
beginning of our era, for it gave rise to the curious 
Jama doctrine of the 9 Yasudevas, 9 Baladevas, 
®,nd 9 Prativasudevas, who play such an important 
part in the hagiology of the J ainas, even as early 
as some of their canonical books. And in later 
times the worship of Krsna and that of Etoa are 
the two prevailing forms of V aisnavism. The recog- 
nition of Buddha as an avatar a of Vi^nu is a proof 
of the popularity of Yaisnavism and its assimilat- 
ing energy even with regard to a hostile sect. 

Most of the creeds which have been merged into 
Yaisnavism were of un-Brahmanical origin ; i. e, they 
did not grow out of Brahmanism, but were in the 
end brahmanized. The gods, godlings, or heroes, 
whose cult was the object of those creeds, were 
probably gfhadevatds^ or istadevatas, worshipped 
by families belonging to various castes and classes, 
inclusive of Brahmans ; their identification with 
Yi§nu, which probably was due chiefly to Brah- 
mans, elevated them to*a higher sphere and ennobled 
their cult. But what principally legitimized these 
Yaisnavite forms of religion as Brahmanical, or as 
in harmony with the Yeda, was the adoption of 
Brahmanical theosophy as their theological founda- 
tion. Yisnu (Narayana, Yasudeva) was declared 
to be one with the Supreme Spirit, the Brahman of 
the Upanisads ; the creation and destruction of 
the world were explained in accordance with the 
Yedanta and Sahkhya philosophies. The ascetic 
ideal is still acknowledged, and knowledge con- 
tinues to be regarded as an important means of 
reaching emancipation ; but a new way of salvation 
is now proclaimed, the ‘way of love’ (bhakti- 
mdrga [o.'y.]) : love of, devotion and entire submis- 
sion to, God is the shortest and surest way to union 
with Him. One of the earliest and most perfect 
products of this movement is the famous Bhagavad- 
GUd iq.v,)) which forms part of the Mahdbhd,rata; 
it has become a canonical text for all Yaisnavite 
sects. A later authority for them is the Vedanta 
Sutra y which almost every founder of Brahmanical 
sects feels obliged to interpret in such a way that 
its teachings shall be in perfect harmony with his 
own doctrines. 

Rudra-Siva became in the Brahmanical period 
Supreme God, the highest god according to the 
aivites as Yisnu is the highest god according to the 
Y aisnavites. In the Rig Y eda, Rudra (the Howler) 
is the father of the Maruts or Rudras (wind- or 
storm-gods), but no distinct cosmical function is 
ascribed to him; he is principally regarded as a 
malevolent deity who by his shafts brings disease 
and death on men and cattle. A plurality of 
Rudras, the host of Rudras, is frequently men- 
tioned in the following period, and has never been 
forgotten ; in classical mythology the number of 
Rudras is eleven, but in addition to them Rudra 
is surrounded by hosts of spirits, called his ganas 
and pramathas. He thus appears as the leader of 
troops of beings greatly inferior, yet similar, to 
himself ; it may therefore be assumed that from 
the beginning he was the representative of a class, 
or rather classes, of evil spirits, and that the many 
Rudras whom the Satarudrlya mentions have all 
been blended in the conception of the one Rudra, 
who is present in woods, streams, desert places, 
etc. A similar process seems to have gone on in 
the later Yedas and the Brdhmanas; for other 
terrific gods, notably various forms of Agni, 
conceived not as the sacrificial fire but as the 
destructive element, have been combined with 
the original Rudra. As mentioned above, the 
Satapatha Brdhmana states that Agni was called 


Sarva by the Frachyas, and Bhava by the Yahikas ; 
but in the Atharva Veda, Bhava and Sarva are 
distinct gods, similar to Rudra, while, as early as 
the Vdjasaneyl Samhitdy Bhava and Sarva occur as 
names of Rudra, and in classical literature they 
are common synonyms of Siva. It is therefore a 
plausible conjecture that other names or epithets 
of ^iva, besides Bhava and ^arvay originally 
denoted distinct deities who were blended with 
him into one great ^od, Mahadeva. Thus his 
epithets Nilagriva, Sitikantha, Nilalohita, of 
which the two first names occur alreac^ in the 
Satarudrlya of the Vdjasaneyl and Taittirtya 
SamhitdSy belong to fire (as first pointed out hj 
Weber, Indische Studien, 1850-98, u. 20), and desig- 
nate some forms of a fire-god merged in Rudra. 

Giriia and similar epithets of Rudra in the 
Satarudrlyay which have become names of Siva in 
later mythology, seem to indicate that he was 
identified with the mountain-sprite, or that he 
absorbed, as it were, into his character the anonym- 
ous mountain -goblins born of the imagination of 
hill tribes in India and other parts of the world. 
Rudra-Siva is therefore intimately connected with 
the mountains, especially with the Himalaya ; 
indeed Megasthenes remarks that Dionysos (Siva) 
is worshipped in the hills, and Herakles (Krsna) in 
the plains. His character as god of the mountains 
may have made him the favourite god of the 
people of Southern India; but a more potent 
cause was probably the ‘devil-worship’ common 
to all Dravidians, which prepared them for the 
adoration of Bhutesa. For he is also the Bhutei- 
vara, the lord of ghosts in general (bhutas), and 
especially of those who haunt cemeteries. Con- 
nected with the latter are the sorcerers, yogins, 
who practise their awful rites in places haunted by 
such spirits, and w^e imagined thus to acquire 
power over them. Siva is also the master of the 
yogins as YogUvaray and hence is believed to prac- 
tise yoga. The garland of skulls which ^iva wears, 
the corpse on which he is seated, the terrific shape 
in which he is adored as Mahakala, the destructive 
god of time, death as well as the vanquisher of 
death (MTtyuhjaya) — all these items are so many 
indications that Siva was regarded first as the 
ruler, and then as the representative of the vast 
and various classes of demonic beings who were 
created in the imagination of the superstitious by 
the fear and awe inspired by everything relating 
to death and the dead. 

Though the concept of Rudra-Siva seems to have 
had an almost unlimited power of assimilating, 
and thereby absorbing, kindred spirits and godlings 
of the popular creed, still gods of a well-defined per- 
sonality or of distinct functions were not subject 
to this process of assimilation, however like they 
might be to oiva in character and perhaps even in 
origin. Thus Kumara and Gane^a, notwithstand- 
ing their striking affinity with Siva, have not been 
merged in Mahadeva. 

It will have been remarked that most of the 
elements which coalesced with Rudra were 
malicious spirits ; still Siva is not an exclusively 
malignant deity. Probably it was thought that 
as leader and king of those spirits he might be 
appeased, and thus the harm apprehended from 
Ms subjects be averted, just as a chief of robbers 
is bought off by blackmail (Rudra is called ‘ lord 
of robbers ’ in the Satarudrlya), Therefore he is 
given auspicious names as Mrda (cf. Panini, iv. 1, 
49) and Sivay ‘ the Gracious ’ ; the latter has be- 
come the most usual name in classical mythology. 

Finally, mention must be made of a prominent 
feature of the Siva-cult, viz. that he is worshipped 
under the form of the lihga or phallus. It can 
hardly be doubted that phallic worship was once a 
wide-spread popular cult in India, but how it came 
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to be connected with ^iva we are at a loss to under- 
stand. But a curious mythological parallel may 
be noticed in this connexion. Siva impersonates 
death as Mahdkdla, but he is also the vanq[uisher 
of death as Mrtyunjaya ; similarly he imperson- 
ates the generating power worshipped in the lihga, 
but he also destroys the god of sexual love, Kama. 

Siva’s consort, Rudrani or Mrdani, is known by 
many names, as Devi, XJma, Gauri, Parvati, 
Durga, Bhavani, Kali, Kapalini, Chamunda. Un- 
like the wives of other gods, she is a very pro- 
minent figure in classical mytlmlogy, and may be 
said to be scarcely inferior to Siva himself. Her 
equality of rank with her husband is naively ex- 
pressed in the dual form of this divinity, the 
Ardhandrihara^ of which one half is male and the 
oiher female, representing the right side of Siva 
and the left of Devi. The great number of names 
of this goddess and the diversity of her character 
(benignant, awful, cruel, horrible) render it prob- 
able that, like Siva, she is a combination of many 
deities. One of her names, Kumdn (Kanyaku- 
mari in Taittinya Aranyaka, 10, 1, 7),— after 
which the southernmost point of India, Cape 
Comorin, is supposed to have been called since the 
time of the Periplus,— seems to be given her as a 
female counterpart or equivalent of Kumara, prob- 
ably as the representative of the Kumarls who en- 
snare little children. Malignant spirits are of both 
sexes ; the representative of female sprites must be 
a goddess, as they could not well coalesce with a 
male deity. Therefore, if Kumara be the repre- 
sentative of the Kumaras, Kumari may be assumed 
to be the representative of the Kumaris. Similar 
may have been the origin of Ambika, who in the 
Vdj(xs(xn6yl SctwhUd is caHed the sister of Rudra, 
but in later mythology is Siva’s wife ; for Ambika 
means ‘little mother’; and there are superhuman 
beings, both benignant and malignant, called 


‘mothers’ {mdtaras), who are connected with 
Kumara; therefore Ambika may be assumed to 
be the representative of the mothers, just as 
Kumari is that of the Kumaris. 

As Siva is Lord of the Mountains (GirUa), so 
is his spouse Lady of the Hills Accord- 

ing to classical mythology,^ oiva married Uma, 
daughter of Himalaya; but in the jKewa Upam§adf 
where she is first mentioned (iii. 25), Uma Haim^ 
vati appears as a heavenly woman, conversant with 
Brahman. Apparently she was originally an in- 
dependent goddess, or at least a kind of divine 
being, perhaps a female mountain-ghost haunting 
the Himdayas, and was later identified with 
Rudra’s wife. A similar mountain-goddess had 
her home in the Vindhyas ; she was of a cruel 
character, as might be expected from a god^ss 
of the savage tribes living in those ^ hills. Her 
name is Vindhyavasini, and she too is identified 
with Siva’s wife. Other names of the latter 
indicate some connexion with ^ Agni (as was 
first pointed out by Weber, Indische Studien. 
237, li 188 f.), for Kali and Kar^i are names 
of two of the seven tongues of Agni (Mundaka 
Upanisad, I 2, 4); and these seven tonnes of 
Agni may be assumed, with some probability, to 
have been originally female demons representing 
fire as the destructive and voracious element, since 
Ihey are also names of Durga as the object of a 
bloody sacrificial worship. Finally, a plausible 
guess of W eber with regard to Durga may be men- 
tioned. He is of opinion that this goddess is con- 
nected somehow with Nirrti, the Vedic goddess of 
all evil, by which assumption the terrific character 
of Durga would be accounted for. At any rate, it 
can scarcely be doubted that several goddesses or 
female demons from different parts of India, and 
worshipped by different classes of people, have m 
the course of time been combined into one great 


goddess, the spouse of ^iva, who was adored as 
his iaktii or ‘ energy.’ In the case of Siva and Devi 
the syncretistic tendency of mythology as a most 
powerful factor in the formation of Indian gods is 
beyond question; but the same factor has also 
been at work, as we saw above, in the case of the 
sun-god, of Kumara, and perhaps of Gane^a. 

The cult of Rudra-Siva and of his consort, 
originally, perhaps, chiefly the property of tribes 
loosely or not at all connected with Brahmanical 
society, has in course of time been fully brahman- 
ized, in the same way as the cult of Visnu and his 
avatdras, by being based partly on the doctrines 
of the Upanisads, partly, however, on independent 
systems of ^aiva philosophy. Thus the worship 
of the two Supreme Gods, Visnu and Siva, under 
a great variety of shapes, represents the highest 
form of religion of Brahmanical India ; but at the 
same time some sects claiming to worship the 
same Supreme Gods are addicted to^ debauche^ 
and gross immorality, and thus exhibit religion in 
its most degraded form. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that we have 
left out of sight the great un-Brahmanical re- 
ligions, Buddhism and Jainism, which must be 
treated in separate articles ; yet it cannot be 
doubted that they have in many ways_ influenced 
BraWanism. Buddhistic ideas, especially, have 
been adopted and adapted by Brahmanical thinkers 
and religious men, and they survived in their 
systems and creeds long after Buddhism itself 
declined and decayed in India.^ 

Besides the elements of religious life described 
in this article, there were other social forces at 
work which had a great influence upon the de- 
velopment of Brahmanism, viz. the system of 
caste and the organization of the family. But as 
these subjects have an interest of their own, dis- 
tinct from their religious aspect, they must be 
treated in separate articles. 
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BRSHMA SAMAJ. — I. Introduction. — The 
Brahma Samaj (Brdhma Samdja) is a theistic 
reforming movement, springing from Hinduism, 
which appeared in Calcutta about eighty years 
ago, and has had rather a changeful and eventful 
history, in the course of which it has exercised a 
large influence in Bengal and slighter influence m 
other parts of India. The name, ‘ BrShma Samaj, 
is a Bengali phrase which may he translated 
^Society of Brahman,’ Brdhma being an adjective 
formed from Brahman, a neuter substantive used 
in Hindu philosophical language for ‘ God,’ whether 
conceived as the impersonal Divine Being of the 
stricter Vedanta or the personal God of Ramanuja s 
system. Samaj usually means a society that is an 
organism rather than a mere association. Ihe 
name shows that the movement has dose con- 
nexions with the religions past of India. This is 
true, first, in the sense that much that has been 
taught in the Samaj has come straight out of 
ancient Hinduism; and, secondly, in the sense_ that 
it is but one of the latest of a very long series_ of 
attempts to produce a pure spiritual religion w^cb 
mark Hindu history almost from the begmnmg. 
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The Upanisads themselves are the deposit of the 
first great movement in the direction of pure 
«ipirituality. The Vedanta and Y5ga systems 
and the theistic sects known as Bhagavatas, 
Pasupatas, and Pancharatras followed; and the 
Bhagavad~Gitd is the expression of a similar move- 
ment in Krsna- worship. The modern Bhakti move- 
ments both’ in North and in South India, with 
their literature in the various vernaculars, had 
similar ends in view. But the impact of Europe, 
and especially of Christianity, started new cur- 
rents of religious thought of great force daring 
the 19th century. Of these the earliest is the 
Brahma Samaj. Later came the Arya Samaj {q.v, ) 
and other movements of less importance. Towards 
the close of the century there came a great revival 
of orthodox Hinduism, The Brahma Samaj is not 
only the earliest of the group, but is also a much 
more direct and legitimate result of Christian 
influence than the others. 

2. History of the movement : antecedents. — ^Ram 
Mohan Bay {Bdmamohana Bdi) (1772-1833), who 
founded the Brahma Samaj, was the son of a 
Bengali Brahman landowner, and received, in 
addition to the ordinary school education in Bengali, 
a thorough training in Persian and Arabic, which 
brought him into contact with Muhammadan 
thought. Consequently, when he was only fifteen 
years of age, his outspoken condemnation of 
idolatry led to his having to leave his father’s 
house. He travelled in Ti&t learning Buddhism, 
settled at Benares to master Hinduism, and, finally, 
through the study of English and intimacy with 
an Indian civilian named Digby, became acquainted 
with Christianity. Thereafter, in 1804, he gave 
expression to his religious convictions in a pamphlet 
in Persian, Tuhfatul Muwahhiddln, ^a Gift to 
Deists.’ It is a brief and arid argument against 
all formal religions, and in favour of deism. For 
some ten years after this he held a financial position 
under Government, and gave most of his energy to 
his duties, amassing a fortune for himself the while ; 
yet he continued his religious inquiries and discus- 
sions in his leisure, and suffered a good deal of 
persecution in consequence. 

In 1814, now a man of forty-two, he left the 
service of the Company and settled in Calcutta. 
Fourteen years of varying experimental effort 
followed — effort spent in the study of Hindu 
philosophy and Christianity, in the publication of 
pamphlets and books, and in struggles for social 
reform. Shortly after settling in Calcutta, he 
established (in 1816) the Atmiya Sahhd, or Spiritual 
Association. Meetings were held weekly, at which 
texts from the Hindu Scriptures were recited, and 
hymns composed by Kam Mohan and his friends 
were chanted ; but the society did not last long. 
He published translations of the Vedanta-sutras 
and of certain Upanisads, in Bengali and English. 
Then followed, in 1820, The Precepts of Jesus, the 
Guide to Peace and Happiness, being a catena of 
assages from the teaching of Jesus. It is as 
eplorable as it was inevitable that Christian 
missionaries should have condemned this most 
remarkable work, pregnant as it was with pro- 
phecy for the religious future of the Hindu people. 

Ram Mohan early made the acquaintance of the 
Serampore missionaries, and indeed gave them 
both advice and help in the translation of the New 
Testament into Bengali. Questions arose as to the 
meaning of certain passages, and collaboration 
ceased ; but one of the missionaries, the Rev. W. 
Adam, sided with Ram Mohan, and finally became 
a Unitarian. In consequence of this a Unitarian 
Committee was formed in Calcutta, consisting of 
four Indians and six Europeans; and Adam 
became the pastor and missionary of the society. 
A house was rented, and Unitarian services were 


conducted in it in English. A press was founded, 
and a good deal of literature was put into circula- 
tion. Educational methods were also used. Ram 
Mohan found most of the money required for the 
work. These efforts were carried on for several 
years, but with little success. The attendance at 
the services dwindled to almost nothing ; and in the 
other parts of the work Ram Mohan’s autocracy 
rendered Adam’s position practically impossible. 
The Mission collapsed. 

3. First period, 1828-1841 : Ram Mohan Ray : 
Deism.— The failure of the Mission was the 
occasion of the birth of the Samaj, At the 
suggestion of two friends, Ram Mohan decided to 
start an Indian service. A house was rented in 
Chitpore Road, and the first meeting was held on 
20th August 1828. The name at first was Brahma 
Sabhd, but it was soon altered to Brahma Samaj, 
Besides Ram Mohan himself, the leading spirits 
were, first the wealthy triumvirate. Prince Dwarka 
Nath Tagore (Dvdrakandtha Thdkur), Kali Nath 
Ray of Taki, Jessore (Kdlindtha Bdi), and 
Mathura Nath Mullick of Howrah {Mathurandtfux 
Mullick), and then Prasanna Kumar Ta^re 
(Prasannakumdra Thdkur), Chandra Sekhar Deb 
{Chandrasekhara Leva), and Ram Chandra Bidya- 
bagish (Bamachandra VidyavagUa), The society 
met every Saturday evening from 7 to 9. The 
I service was divided into four parts : the recitation 
of texts from the Vedic hymns, the reading and 
translating into Bengali of passages from the 
Upanisads, the delivery of a sermon in Bengali, 
and the singing of hymns accompanied with 
instrumental music. Only Brahmans were allowed 
to lead in the service. Two Telugu Brahmans 
were set apart for reciting the hymns, while 
Utsabananda Bidyabagish (utsavdnanda Vidyd- 
vdgUa)v(Zjs> appointed to read from the Upanisads, 
and Ram Chandra Bidyabagish to translate them 
into Bengali. 

The attendance from the outset proved satis- 
factory, there being usually sixty or seventy 
persons present. Ram Mohan insisted that the 
worshippers should wear suitable dress, and went 
so far as to prescribe a definite costume. The 
utmost care was taken to keep the whole proceed- 
ings within the bounds of Hinduism. The Vedas 
were chanted from a sort of ante-chamber, so that 
they might not be polluted by contact with the 
vulgar. This was not merely a diplomatic move. 
The leader was deeply impressed with the need of 
making the movement genuinely national, and he 
believed he was restoring Hindu worship to its 
pristine purity. Yet now, as before, his advocacy 
of spiritual religion brought him much opposition 
and persecution. The new society had a very 
loose organization : there were the four reciters 
and a secretary, but there were no conditions of 
membership. The finances were found partly by 
subscription, the rest being supplied by Ram 
Mohan himself and the Prince. 

It is plain on the very surface that the movement 
was largely inspired by Christianity. The weekly 
congregational worship (now first introduced into 
Hinduism), consisting of the reading of the 
Scriptures, a sermon, and the singing of hymns, is 
quite sufficient proof. Prayer seems to have had 
a very subordinate place, if it had any place at all, 
in the service; but that is sufficiently explained 
by Ram Mohan’s deistical turn of mind, and by the 
absence of prayer from the Hindu philosophical 
systems. 

Already the forces of reaction were organizing 
themselves against Ram Mohan. To fight the 
Brahma Sabhd and Ram Mohan’s social crusade, 
the Dhar'ina Sabhd, or Religion Association, was 
formed, and a newspaper was published to support 
the orthodox cause. 
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Very soon after the founding of the society a 
sit© was bought in Chitpore K-oad, and a building, 
specially designed for the use of the Samaj, was 
erected. It was opened on the 23rd of January 
1830, a date whic^ has ever since then been 
celebrated annually by all Brahmas with great 
enthusiasm. The Trust Deed of the building is 
rather a remarkable document. The following 
extract will be read with interest : 

‘ To be used ... as a jjlace of public meeting of all sorts and 
descriptions of people without distinction as shall behave and 
conduct themselves in an orderly sober religious and devout 
manner for the worship and adoration of the Eternal Unsearch- 
able and Immutable Being who is the Author and Preserver of 
the Universe but not under or by any other name designation 
or title peculiarly used for and applied to any particular Being 
or Beings by any man or set of men whatsoever and that no 
graven image statue or sculpture carving painting picture 
portrait or the likeness of anything shall be admitted within 
the said building . . . and that no sacrifice . . , shall ever 
be permitted therein and that no animal or living creature 
shall within or on the said premises be deprived of life . . . 
and that in conducting the said worship and adoration no 
object animate or inanimate that has been or is . . . re- 
cognized as an object of worship by any man or set of men 
shall be reviled or slightingly or contemptuously spoken of 
. . . and that no sermon preaching discourse prayer or 
hj mn be delivered made or used in such worship but such as 
have a tendency to the promotion of the contemplation of the 
Author and Preserver of the Universe to the promotion of 
chanty morality piety benevolence virtue and the strengthen- 
ing the bonds of union between men of all religious persuasions 
and creeds.’ 

Religion was the chief, but by no means the 
only, interest of Ram Mohan’s active mind. He 
was an eager social reformer, and worked hard 
against polygamy, and in favour of the marriage 
of Hindu widows. But no social question stirred 
him so much as sail, the burning of Hindu widows. 
For the abolition of this inhuman custom he wrote 
and spoke and toiled for many years, and finally 
had the joy of seeing it put down by Lord Bentinck 
on the 4th of December 1829, six weeks before the 
opening of the Brahma building. 

Now that the battle against sail was won, 
and the Brahma Samaj not only established but 
comfortably housed in a building of its own, Ram 
Mohan thought he might safely carry out his long 
meditated plan of a voyage to England. He had 
written to his friend Digby about this project as 
early as 1817. Many reasons would unite to urge 
him to go. Realizing to the full the meaning of 
the introduction of Christianity and of European 
thought and method into India, he was naturally 
most eager to see with his own eyes the land and 
the people which were destined to help so largely 
in the rejuvenation of his own. There were also 
a number of questions on which he hoped to 
influence the Government at home, notably the 

S 'eat problem of the renewal of the Charter of the 
ast India Company. The old Emperor of Delhi, 
now a pensioner of the Company, wished^ him to 
plead his cause with the home authorities, and 
with this in view gave him the title of Eajd» Ram 
Mohan undertook the task. 

Before sailing for England in November 1830, 
Ram Mohan appointed three trustees to look after 
the Samaj : Maharaja Ram Nath Tagore, Kali 
Nath Munshi, and his own son, Radha Prasad. 
Visambar Das became secretary. The services 
were conducted as before ; only the day of meeting 
was changed from Saturday to Wednesday; and 
this rule obtains in the old building to this day. 
In arranging to cross the ocean. Ram Mohan took 

g eat care to preserve his caste. He took two 
indu servants with him, one of them being 
required to cook his food in accordance with caste 
regulations. 

Ram Mohan, now Raja Ram Mohan Ray, was 
received in England with the greatest warmth and 
honour by the public generally, by leading Uni- 
tarians and other religious men, and^ by the chief 
statesmen of the day. He exercised a much 


reater influence than he could have ever hoped to 
0 ; and at the same time came into such close 
living touch with the best in English life as to be 
deeply influenced himself. But, to the great 
sorrow of his friends, he was taken ill, and died at 
Bristol on the 27th of September 1833. 

He was a man of unusually wide sympathies and 
of large judgment. He realized, as very few men 
did in his day, the immeasurable results that were 
destined to now from the association of England 
with India, and believed that India would reap 
ve^ great good therefrom. He also looked forward 
to India’s becoming a Christian country : the exact 
meaning of this prophecy is discussed below. On 
the other hand, he realized to the full that no real 
blessing could come to India by the mere adoption 
of Western things unchanged. India, he said, 
would inevitably remain Indian. No gift from the 
outside could be of any real value except in so far 
as it was naturalized. His long bold struggle, on 
the one hand, for religious and social purity, for 
educational progress and journalistic freedom, and 
his brilliant literary work and unchanging fidelity 
to Indian ideals, on the other, had made him not 
only the most prominent of all Indians, but the 
one _mau able to stand between Indians and 
Englishmen as interpreter and friend. 

His death caused dismay in the infant Society 
which he had left behind in Calcutta, and many of 
those who at first took part in its work fell away. 
Prince Dwarka Nath remained a staunch friend, 
but the chief stay of the whole work was Ram 
Chandra Bidyabagish, who took charge of the 
services. Yet the cause steadily decked. Had 
it not been for the liberality of the Prince, the 
current expenses could not have been met. 

In 1838, however, five years after the great 
leader’s death, Prince Dwarka Nath’s youthful 
son, Debendra Nath Tagore (Devendrandtha 
ThdJcur) passed through a very decided spiritual 
change, which made him a consecrated man for the 
rest of his life. He was then twenty years of age. 
Next year he gathered a few serious-minded young 
men round him and formed the Tattvahodhini 
Sahhdt the ‘Truth-learning Association.’ They 
met once a week in his house for the discussion of 
religious questions, and once a month for wor- 
ship. 

4. Second period, 1841-1865: Debendra Nath 
Tagore: Indian theism. —In 1841, Debendra and 
his friends joined the Brahma Samaj, and the 
young man was soon recognized as leader. Then 
the tide turned, and a new period of growth and 
fruitful labour opened for the Samaj, The Tattva- 
hodhini Sabhd, however, was not merged in the 
Samaj, but continued to do most valuable work as 
its auxiliary fox many years. A Vedic school, the 
Tattvahodhini Tdthsdla, was opened, to train 
young men as Brahma missionaries, but also with 
a view to arrest the progress of Christianity, now 
making considerable headway in Calcutta under 
Duffs leadership. From beginning to end Debendra 
wished to be a Hindu, and, unlike Ram Mohan, 
believed that India had no need of Christ. In 1843 
the society’s monthly paper, the Tattvahodhini 
Fatrikdy the ‘Truth-learning Journal,’ began to 
appear. It was edited by a friend of Debendra, 
Akshay KumSr Dutt (AhshdyalcuTndura Datta)^ 
one of the greatest of Bengali prose- writers, and 
soon became a very influential paper, leading many 
thinking men towards the main ideas of theism. 

Debendra saw that the Samaj required to be 
more carefully organized ; that, if it was to be a 
permanent and growing influence, it must have a 
regularly appointed ministry and definite rules of 
membership. By the end of 1843 he had drawn 
up what is known as the Brahma Covenant, a 
short series of solemn vows to be taken by all who 
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wished to become members of the Samaj. The 
most important of these vows were promises to 
abstain from idolatry and to worship God by 
loving Him and by doing such deeds as He loves. 
The old reciter, Kam Chandra Bidyabagish, was 
now formally set apart as acharya^ i.e. * minister’ ; 
and Debendra and twenty of his friends solemnly 
took the vows of the Covenant before him. The 
conscientious observance of these vows involved a 
good deal of trouble and difficulty. Debendra 
himself had to leave the paternal mansion and 
wander in the fields when any of the domestic 
ceremonies were being performed, as they were full 
of idolatry. At the same time a brief form of 
prayer and adoration, known as Brahmopasana, 
i.e. ‘worship of Brahman,* was compiled, and 
became the norm for the services. This intro- 
duction of prayer is a most noteworthy point. 

The work of the Vedic school began to bear 
fruit. By 1844, Debendra was able to send out 
a number of young missionaries, and samajes 
began to appear outside Calcutta. From time 
to time Debendra himself also travelled and 
preached in the chief towns of the north, from 
East Bengal to the Pan jab. By the year 1847 the 
number of covenanted Brahmas had grown to 647. 

The Samaj tended to become a Vedic sect. In 
1845 the Tattvabodhini PatriM declared that the 
Vedas were the sole foundation of their belief ; 
and in 1846, Debendra said ; ‘We consider the 
Vedas, ^ and the Vedas alone, as the standard of 
our faith.’ But many serious questions arose 
about the text, the interpretation, and the inspira- 
tion of the Vedic hymns and the Upanisads. 
Duff had twitted Brahmas with believing in the 
infallibility of the Vedas. Consequently four 
scholars were deputed to go to Benares so that 
each might study and copy one of the four Vedas 
and might return to Calcutta with the fruit of his 
labours. 

Debendra steeped himself in the Upanisads, 
and compiled from them in 1850 a volume of ex- 
tracts for use in the services of the Samaj. This 
volume, named Brahma Dharma, ‘ Religion of 
Brahman,’ contains what is known as the vlja^ or 
‘ seed,’ a brief outline of Brahma doctrine in four 
statements ; the Brahmopasana^ or order of ser- 
vice; and then a selection of passages from the 
Upanisads, followed by passages from other 
Hindu books. Later an exposition of Brahma 
doctrine was added by Debendra. 

Meanwhile the results of the labours of the four 
Vedic students had become available. After much 
discussion the doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Vedic literature was abandoned, and it was decided 
that only those parts were to be accepted as true 
which harmonized with pure theism. As Keshab 
Chandra Sen afterwards said, ‘The Vedas were 
thrown overboard by Babu Debendra Nath Tagore, 
and the Brahma Samaj bade farewell to Vedant- 
ism.’ This happened in 1850. The Samaj thus 
found itself without an authoritative sacred stand- 
ard, and was thrown back on natural religion. 
This raised the whole problem of religious know- 
ledge. At first no definite theory was advanced, 
but within a few years the leaders found it possible 
to express themselves ; and the Brahma doctrine 
came to be this, that our knowledge of God has 
two sources, Nature and Intuition, 

The faith_ of the Samaj at this time may be 
summed up in the following six propositions ; 

(1) God is a personal being with sublime moral attributes. 

(2) God has never become incarnate. 

3) God hears and answers prayer. 

4) God is to he worshipped only in spiritual ways. Hindu 
asceticism, temples, and fixed forms of worship are 
unnecessary. Men of all castes and races may worship 
God acceptably. 

(6) Repentance and cessation from sin is the only way to 
forgiveness and salvation. 


(6) Nature and Intuition are the sources of knowledge ol 
God. No book is authoritative. 

It is noticeable that the doctrines of the Father- 
hood of God and the immortality of the human soul 
had not as yet found their way into the creed. 

The Samaj had proved itself a progressive move- 
ment; but circumstances were now approaching 
which were destined to accelerate the rate of 
progress for a time. In 1857 a young man named 
Keshab Chandra Sen (Ke^avachandra Sena) joined 
the Samaj. He was not a Brahman, but belonged 
to an influential and well-to-do family of the 
Baidya caste and of the Vaisnava sect of Hindu- 
ism, and he had received a good modern education. 
He had suffered from religious melancholy, but 
through prayer had found peace. For two years 
he took no active part in the work, but from 1859 
he threw himself into it with great energy. Keshab 
Chandra Sen had to endure serious persecution 
for the sake of his faith. Debendra took a great 
liking to this gifted young man, while Keshab 
looked up to Debendra with love and reverence. 
From this time they enjoyed five years of strenuous, 
yet hawy and harmonious, work together. 

The Brahma Vidyalaya, or School, was opened — 
a sort of informal Theological College. Keshab 
lectured in English on the philosophy of Theism, 
while Debendra discussed in Bengali the theology 
of the Brahma Samaj, with the double result 
that Brahma doctrine was more clearly formu- 
lated, and a number of young men received a very 
useful theolo^cal training. Keshah’s capacity 
as a lecturer in English became known, so that 
he frequently addressed audiences both of Brahmas 
and or others in Calcutta, in English, and occa- 
sionally took a tour in the country. 

The year 1860 produced large results in social 
reform. Keshab formed the Sahgat Sabha, or 
‘ Friendly Association,’ the meetings of which were 
now devotional, now given up to the discussion 
of pressing questions both religious and social. 
The findings of this enthusiastic ^oup of young 
men greatly influenced Debendra himself. As a 
result of the reasons urged by them, he gave up 
wearing the sacred Brahmanical thread. He also 
took up the whole question of domestic cere- 
monies. Every noticeable event in Hindu family 
life^ is marked by the careful performance of 
ancient traditional rites, all of which are tainted 
with references to the gods of Hinduism and with 
idolatrous practices. Debendra set to work to 
purge his own family of idolatry ; and also worked 
out, for the use of the Samaj, new or modified 
rites whence everything heathen and idolatrous 
had been eliminated. These are known as Brahma 
rites ; the manual is the Anmhthdn Paddhati ; 
and Brahmas who use them in their families are 
known as ‘ Anush thanic Brahmas.’ At Keshab’s 
suggestion the Samaj also began to follow the 
example of Christian philanthropy, and gathered 
money and food for the famine-stricken. 

After leaving college, Keshab had obtained a 
post in the Bank of Bengal. In 1861 he gave this 
up in order to devote his whole time and energy 
to the work of the Samaj. Several of his followers 
belonging to the Sahgat Sabhd followed the 
example of his self-sacrifice, among them his 
life-long friend and biographer, Pratap Chandra 
Mozoomdar {Pratdpachandra Majumdar). The 
Indian Mirror was started, that the movement 
might have an English journal for the expres- 
sion of its views ; and the Calcutta College was 
founded — the earliest attempt made by a native 
of India to found a college for English education. 

Next year (1862) Debendra resolved to honour 
his brilliant young friend by giving him the 
place in the Samaj which his great capacities 
deserved. Hitherto only Brahmans had. been 
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allowed to lead in the services ; and while Be* 
bendra himself was the acharya^ or ‘minister/ 
the other two who took part in the services were 
called updchdryas, or ‘ nnder-ministers/ Debendra 
decided to ordain Keshab, non-Brahman though he 
was, and to give him the full title dcharya. It 
was also arranged that henceforward no ‘ minister ’ 
should be allowed to wear the sacred thread. The 
steady pressure of rational principles, urged largely 
in the Sahgat Sahhd, had brought Debendra to 
this notable advance. Keshab had to struggle 
and to dare before he succeeded in being allowed 
to bring his young wife, in defiance of ^1 Hindu 
custom, to the solemn service in which he was 
set apart as dckdrya ; but his courage produced 
fruit, for from this time Brahmas began to give 
their wives more liberty, and the uplifting of 
the women of India was thus helped onward. 
From this time Debendra was known as the 
pradhdn dckdrya^ or ‘ chief minister/ 

Two years later, Keshab took a more extended 
tour. Among other places he visited Bombay and 
Madras, and was received with so much honour 
and enthusiasm that he was able to draw men out 
who afterwards founded samdjes in these great 
cities. His brilliant success on this tour, and the 
wide outlook which the journey gave him, first sug- 
gested to his mind the idea of a Society represent- 
ing the whole of India — a BraWa Samaj of 
India. 

But the pace at which affairs were moving was too 
fast for some of the older members, and Debendra 
himself began to be afraid that Keshab and the 
other progressives would lose spiritual religion in 
their zeal for change. As we have seen, Debendra 
had gone a long way in the matter of reform ; 
yet there were several points on which his Hindu 
prejudices had not given way. He disliked inter- 
caste marriages, and he could not endure the 
marriage of widows. Then the two men looked 
at the whole matter from different points of view. 
Debendra regarded social questions as secondary 
in comparison with religion, and wished to initiate 
no change unless it was absolutely necessary. 
This explains his unwillingness to drive men by 
regulation to give up the sacred thread.* Keshab, 
on the other hand, saw clearly that the social 
health of the people demanded radical change. 
There were also religious differences. Debendra’s 
was a deeply devotional nature, but he was still 
Hindu in temperament, and the great facts of sin 
and repentance did not obtrude themselves much 
in his prayers or his teaching ; while Keshab was 
keenly alive to the ethical side of religious ex- 
perience, and was daily coming more under the 
influence of Christ. 

During KeshaVs absence on his long tour, the 
more conservative spirits gained an increasing 
hold of Debendra; two parties began to appear 
more distinctly in the Samaj, and suspicion was 
soon rife between them. Attempts were made to 
heal the breach, but without result. Debendra 
was determined to resist Keshab. The cyclone of 
5th Oct. 1864 so damaged the building that it 
became necessary to hold the services in De- 
bendra’s house, and he took the opportunity to 
allow updchdryas wearing the sacred thread to 
ofiSciate.t Keshab and his party protested, but 
received no satisfaction. Finally, they sent De- 
bendra what was really an ultimatum. It con- 
tained three points, but only one had any 
significance, viz. the old demand that no man 

*The equivocal position of Debendra's family makes his 
defence of caste practice the more piquant. They have 
Brahman birth, wealth, and high character ; yet they are known 
as Fivdli Brahmans, for the family was outcasted long ago on 
account of some contact with Muhammadanism, 

t Pratap puts this event in 1866, Bernard’s chronology would 
put it in 1863, but the cyclone gives us the true date. 
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wearing the sacred thread should be allowed to 
lead the devotions of the Samaj. Debendra felt 
it to be his duty to refuse ; and Keshab and 
his party withdrew, leaving all the property of 
the Samaj behind them. The date was Feb, 
1865, Keshab was only twenty-seven years of 
age, and Debendra, who had already been a re- 
ligious leader for twenty-four years, was only 
forty-seven. He had still forty years of life 
before him. At this time there were only a few 
samdjes in existence outside Calcutta. 

S. Third period, 1865 - 1878 : Keshab Chandra 
Sen : universal theism : the two Samajes.— Keshab 
did not organize a new Samaj at once, but spent 
some eighteen months in seeking to rally sym- 
pathy and supporters to his cause. He had carried 
the Indian Mirror wdth him. He started a ver- 
nacular paper called Dharma Taftva, ‘the Truth 
of Religion,’ in opposition to Dehendra’s paper, the 
Tattvahodhini Patrikd* Both were used vigorously 
in favour of his party. He toured in East Bengal 
and lectured in Calcutta. Early in 1866 a copy 
of Seeley’s Ecce Homo fell into his hands, and 
greatly stimulated his thought. He was already 
deeply impressed by Christ ; this made his heart 
overflow. He delivered a lecture on 5 th May 
in the theatre of the Medical College on ‘Jesus 
Christ: Europe and Asia.’ It is no theological 
discourse, but a manly appeal to his feUow- 
countrymen and to Europeans to listen to the 
teaching of Christ and to imitate Him. The most 
notable point in the address was the calling of 
attention to the fact that Jesus was an Asiatic, 
Keshab got at the heart of his audience by the 
appeal founded on that telling fact. He speaks of 
Christ’s ‘extraordinary greatness,’ His ‘super- 
natural moral heroism ’ ; but nowhere does he 
depart from the strictest theistic position. Yet 
the enthusiasm for the character of Christ and 
the very high estimate of His influence which the 
lecture expressed led many to believe that Keshab 
was about to become a Christian. At least one 
young man was won by this lecture to the 
spiritual life, and afterwards to the position of a 
Brahma missionary — Pyari Mohan Chundhuri. 

On 11 th Nov. 1866 a meeting was held to form 
the new society. It was opened with a rather 
startling religious service. Besides the usual prayer 
and hymns, it included the reading of passages 
from the Hindu, Christian, Muhammadan, Zoro- 
astrian, and Confucian Scriptures. Keshab’s dis- 
tinctive ideal, the rising above the limitations of 
the Hindu system to a rational faith which should 
give complete social and intellectual freedom, was 
thus set forth in a way which no one could mis- 
understand. His immediate object, however, was to 
receive the adhesion of all Brahmas in every part 
of India to the organization which he proposed 
to form. Hence the following resolutions, which 
were put to the meeting and carried unanimously ; 

(1) That the Brahma Samaj of India be established for the 

admission of all BrShmas, and for the wide propagation 
of the religion. 

(2) That this association be bound to preserve the purity and 

universality of its religion. 

(8) That people of both sexes, believing in the fundamenta 
principles of Brahmaism, shall be admissible as members. 

(4) That mottoes and maxims agreeing ivith the principles of 
Brahmaism be gleaned and published from the religious 
writings of all nations. 

(6) That a vote of thanks be given to Debendra Nath Tagora 
for the unflagging zeal he has ever exhibited, and th« 
indefatigable labour he has undergone for promoting 
the progress of the religion. 

Keshab was appointed the secretary of the Samaj, 
and the further organization was left altogethei 
in his hands. From this date onward, then, wc 
have two societies— Debendra’s organization, here- 
after known as the J^di Brahma Samaj, or original 
society, and Keshab’s new body, the Bhdratvar- 
shiya Brahma Samaj, or Brahma Samaj of India. 
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As to the balance of the two parties, Mr. P. C. 
Mozoomdar writes ; ‘ The Pradhan Acharya had 
a number of elderly adherents, and his accom- 
plished sons, some of whom were of the same age 
as Keshab, helped his cause energetically. But 
there is no doubt that Keshab’s enthusiasm and 
genius drew all the youth and intelligence of the 
community, and his important reforms attracted 
the sympathy of influential outsiders/ The new 
organization won to itself many earnest men 
hitherto unattached to the Samaj, including a num- 
ber of outstanding personalities whom Ke^ab had 
influenced during his tour in Bombay and Madras. 

In accordance with the fourth resolution as 
given above, a selection of texts from the Hindu, 
Buddhist, Jewish, Christian, Muhammadan, and 
Chinese Scriptures was made and published, in 1866, 
under the title ^lokasangraha^ i.e. ‘A Collection 
of Verses/ for use in the service of the Samaj. 

As KeshaVs party did not yet possess a build- 
ing of its own, weekly services were held in his 
house in Colutola Street. The closer relation 
which the new body sustained to Christianity -was 
indicated in these services being now regularly held 
on Sunday ; while, to show their continued sym- 
pathy with the old Samaj, the leaders still attended 
the weekly service there on Wednesday. 

One of KesliaVs chief cares was to form the 
Mission Department, His young comrades, who 
had been members of the Sahgat Sahhd (see above), 
became the missionaries. Including himself, there 
were at this time seven or eight, the chief others 
being Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar, Oaur Gabinda 
Ray, Mahendra Nath Bose, Bejay Krishna Gos- 
w^ami, and Aghar Nath Gupta. They were each 
and all of them attached by the closest personal 
ties to Keshab, for he had been the means through 
which they had entered into the joy of the new 
life. His enthusiasm and self-sacrifice laid hold of 
them. They gave up all worldly prospects, and 
accepted a life of poverty, strenuous work, and 
persecution. But there was practically no organi- 
zation. Consequently, while each man’s relation 
to the leader was all that could be desired, their 
relations with each other were governed neither hy 
regular rule nor by personal attachment. In spite 
of this, however, things went fairly well at first. 
The missionaries went preaching and teaching in 
the city and the country, and many individuals 
were won for the cause, while here and there a 
new Samaj was formed. But there were frequent 
quarrels among the missionaries, personal ani- 
mosities, divisions on principle and on method ; and 
their leader was powerless to overcome them. He 
pleaded and waited patiently for peace and hound 
each man to himself, but could not compose differ- 
ences. 

The great breach with the ormnal Samaj de- 
pressed Keshab. He was very lonely in his separa- 
tion from his friend and benefactor, Debendra. 
This sadness and loneliness threw him back on 
God. In prayer and fervent adoration he found 
new strength. ^ He drew the missionaries and 
many others into his devotions, and with them 
held long daily services in his house. Here the 
heart of the new Samaj was formed ; here the 
members were united by common prayer and con- 
secration into a working body. Keshab himself 
passed into an experience of religious feeling such 
as he had never had before — not even at his con- 
version. He had always prayed, but prayer now 
became to him one of his chief joys and necessi- 
ties. In this new experience Keshab freely drew 
from the Vaisnavism which was traditional in 
his family, and also from Christianity. The old 
Hindu word hhakti, which includes both love to 
God and faith in Him, became one of the watch- 
words ot the movement. Vai§nava modes of 


worship were also introduced, musical instruments, 
originally used in Ghaitanya’s propaganda, being 
employed to accompany the singing of hymns. 
The Yaisnava nagarkirtan (i.e. ‘town-praise’), 
or proceskon through the streets with flags flying 
and drams beating, with chorus-singing ana 
dancing, was taken over and used with success. 
In the midst of this tempest of devotion, Keshab 
drew up a Liturgy for the services of the Samaj, 
which is still very widely used. Another most 
useful feature, first elaborated at this time, is the 
holding of annual festivals, when the whole day is 
spent in fervid prayer and worship. The Brah~ 
motsava (‘ Feast of Brahman ’), the day of rejoicing 
in the Lord, was first held on 2nd Nov. 1867. So the 
anniversary of the opening of Ram Mohan’s build- 
ing, which is regularly celebrated by all Brahmas, 
became the Mdghotsava (festival of the month 
Mdgha) ; and the opening of Keshab’s building 
later led to the keeping of a third annual day 
in August, the Bhadrotsava (festival of the month 
Bkddra), Nor did this satisfy Keshab’s longing 
for fellowship with God : a little house was found 
about twelve miles from the city, where he and the 
missionaries were accustomed to retire periodic- 
ally to spend the time in reading, prayer, and 
meditation, under rigorous rules of self-denial. 

In 1867, Keshab delivered a lecture in Calcutta 
on ‘Great Men.’ It seems to have been meant 



on the subjects of Inspiration and Revelation. His 
utterances on this occasion again caused a great 
deal of questioning and excitement. Debendra 
recognized two sources of knowledge of God — 
Nature and Intuition ; Keshab added a third — God 
in history, speaking through great men. It was 
surmised that he regarded himself as one of the 
great men he had spoken of, one sent by God on 
a special mission, and therefore to be followed, 
honoured, and obeyed. Early in 1868 he left 
Calcutta on a wide tour, accompanied by a number 
of his young helpers. The first place visited was 
Monghyr. His eloquence, his fervid piety, and his 
new Vaisnava methods took the place by storm, 
and there was a great outburst of religious emotion. 
Here some of his followers began, in accordance 
with the supposed ideas of his lecture on ‘Great 
Men,’ to prostrate themselves before him and treat 
him with special honour. Others protested vigor- 
ousljr against this ‘g-wn^-worship’ ; and a serious 
division began to show itself in Keshab’s Samaj. 
The leader said he did not wish for these 
demonstrations ; yet he did not rebuke those who 
practised them. As a result two of the missionaries 
left him. From Monghyr he passed on to Simla, 
where Lord Lawrence, drawn to him by his lecture 
on Jesus Christ, received him with great kind- 
ness, and discussed with him the detaUs of a law 
which he proposed to pass with regard to Brahma 
marriages. On the 22nd of August 1869, Keshab’s 
building, styled the Mandir (Temple), in Machua 
Bazaar Street, was opened for public worship with 
great rejoicings. Several noteworthy men, des- 
tined to be leaders, joined the Samaj at this time. 
Shortly after the opening of the Mandir, 
suddenly, without any warning, Keshab announced 
that he intended to proceed to England. His 
friends were considerably astonished at his proposal, 
for, as there was no organization, the whole work 
of the Samaj depended on him personally, and 
no one knew how things would get on without 
him. Keshab arranged in general how the work 
was to be distributed, the duty of editing the 
Indian Mirror being laid upon Pratap. The visit 
to England won him many new friends, and greatly 
extended both his experience and his influence. 
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He was received witli the utmost cordiality, and 
addressed large audiences all over the country. 
The Queen gave him an audience. What im- 
pressed him most of all that he saw in Britain was 
the Christian home. 

On his return to Calcutta in Nov. 1870, Keshab 
set hiniself to advance social reform in several 
directions. A new society was started, * The 
Indian Reform Association/ and five departments 
of effort were resolved on: Cheap Literature, 
Charity, Female Improvement, Education, Tem- 
perance. Work along several of these lines was 
started under the Samaj, especially a Normal 
School for gkis, the Victoria Institution for women, 
an Industrial School for boys, and the Bharat 
Airam (Indian Refuge), a sort of club-home, in 
which family life was cultivated, and women and 
children educated. A Bengali paper, the Sulahh 
Samdchdr (‘Cheap News’), was published weekly 
at one farthing, and did a great deal to stimulate 
native journalism. In connexion with all this 
social activity, we must note the passing of the 
Brahma Marriage Act in 1872, largely as a result 
of Keshab’s advice and agitation. 

Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar had meanwhile been 
steadily growing in experience and strength. In 
1873 he published his most noteworthy book, The 
Oriental Christy which shows great spiritual in- 
sight, and also demonstrates how completely the 
author’s own religious life depended on Christ. 
The following year he paid his first visit to 
England, and was very well received. 

In 1873, Keshab further defined his position with 
regard to Revelation and his own place in the 
Samaj by a public lecture on Inspiration, In- 
spiration, he declared, is the other side of prayer. 
Man asks ; God gives. Inspiration is not God 
speaking by fits and starts, but a perpetual breath- 
ing of His spirit. 

He felt very distinctly that opposition was 
developing against him within the Samaj. There 
were three main causes : his autocracy, his doctrine 
of adesh (adeia)^ and his attitude towards the 
emancipation of women. He ruled the whole 
Samaj as sole authority, and many believed that 
his lecture on ‘ Great Men ’ was meant to suggest 
that he had a right to demand obedience; the 
party opposed to him was democratic, and wished 
to estahiish a constitutional government in the 
Samaj. By adesh Keshab meant the direct com- 
mand of God laid upon him by special revelation 
at certain definite moments in his career. To his 
opponents these special revelations were both 
blasphemous and dangerous. They were also 
eager to give their women more liberty, and 
to allow them to participate in university educa- 
tion; while Keshab was opposed to both ideas. 
He feared that such freedom as is enjoyed in 
Europe would be most dangerous in India, and 
desired to secure for young girls a very quiet 
training, to fit them for the life of the home, 
rather than the same education as their brothers 
were receiving. 

Keshab was only too conscious of all that was 
going on, and in consequence fell once more, in 
1875, into his old melancholy. Once again, how- 
ever, he fought his way to light through prayer 
and consecration. He called ms followers around 
him, and, declaring that the Samaj was becoming 
immersed in the world, called for vairdgya. This 
is an old Yaisnava word meaning ‘separation,’ 
separation from the world. He called for new 
asceticism, for fresh vows of poverty, and himself 
led the way. The daily services in his house 
now became longer than ever, and a settled habit 
in Keshab’s life. His followers responded to his 
leadership as loyally as ever, ready to do all 
that he was ready to lead them into. A little 


later he arranged them in four groups, calling them 
devotees of yogay hhaJcti, juana^ s&va, according as 
their chief method of devotion was mystic union 
with God, love, knowledge, or service. The first 
three are genuine Hindu ideas ; the last he took 
from Christianity. 

But the self-consecration of the central party 
failed to draw the opposition hack to allegiance ; 
and soon an act of Keshab not only convinced 
them that all their surmises were justified, but 
led to an open schism. The young Maharaja 
of Kuch Bihar, a Native State in North Bengal, 
had been carefully trained as a minor under 
English officials. These men were most anxious 
that he should marry a girl who would be a help 
and not a hindrance to him ; and the proposal was 
made that he should marry Keshab\ daughter. 
The Maharaja and the girl were both under age, 
and the Maharaja and his family were Hindus, 
Now Keshab had been fighting against child- 
marriage and heathen - marriage, and had even 
seen his convictions worked into the Brahma 
Marriage Act of 1872. Consequently, as soon as 
the proposal was made public, Brahma opinion 
made itself very distinctly heard against it. But 
Keshab believed that God had told him to go on 
with the wedding ; and having, as he believed, 
received satisfactory guarantees that the wedding 
would really be only a betrothal, so that the 
parties would not live together until they came of 
age, and that the marriage ceremonial would con- 
tain nothing idolatrous, he gave his consent. But 
whether through misunderstanding or through 
deceit, what Keshab expected was not carried out. 
He allowed himself to be hustled in the matter, and 
idolatrous ceremonies were introduced in defiance 
of his wishes. Keshab returned to Calcutta covered 
with shame. There could be only one result. He 
had flouted public opinion and had dishonoured 
his own principles. The opposition now became 
insistent that he should be deposed from his 
position in the Samaj. A meeting was held, hut 
no business could be transacted. Attempts were 
made to seize the Mandir, but failed. So the 
protesters, a large body of intelligent influential 
men, left the Samaj. 

The Adi Samaj from 1866 to 1575.— There is veiy 
little to say with regard to the Adi Samaj ; for it 
was left with only a small group of supporters at 
the time of the secession, and the lost ground 
was never recovered. Just about the time when 
Keshab left, ladies were present for the first time 
at the Anniversary, and they have since attended 
the services. In 1872, Debendra gave up the active 
management of the Samaj, and betook himself to 
religious retirement, his son Dvijendra (Dvijend- 
randtha Thdkur) being appointed dchdrya in his 
place ; yet until the day of his death he kept in 
close touch with the work of the Samaj. 

Statistics, — In 1878 there were already 124 
samdjes in existence, most of them connectea with 
the Brahma Samaj of India, When the second 
schism took place, a majority of the provincial 
samdjes sympathized with the protesters. 

6. Fourth period, 1878-1884: three SamSjes: 
Keshab’s ritualistic theism. — Those who left 
Keshab in 1878 were, as we have seen, a numerous 
body of men, most of them men of character and 
influence. Nearly all the missionaries, a number 
of the other leaders, and a section of the rank 
and file remained with him; but a large part of 
the church went out. It was decided to establish 
a new Samaj. All the provincial samdjes^ were 
consulted ; and, with the approval of the majority, 
a meeting was held in the Town Hall, and the 
following resolution was passed : 

‘That this meeting deeply deplores the want of a constitu- 
tional organization in the Bratoa Samaj, and does hereby 
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establisb a Samaj to be called the Sddhdran Brahma Samdj^ 
with a view to remove the serious and manifold evils resulting 
from this state of things, and to secure the representation of 
the views and the harmonious co-operation of the general 
Brahma community, in all that affects the progress and well- 
being of the Theistlc cause and Theistic work in India.’ 

An organization was sketched, consisting of four 
officers and a committee containing representa- 
tives of the provincial samdjes as well as of the 
Calcutta society. Services were begun in tem- 
porary rooms, and arrangements were soon com- 
menced for the erection of a building. The name 
sddhdran means ‘ general,* and is clearly meant 
to suggest the catholic and democratic nature 
of the new Samaj. An English and a Bengali 
magazine were started to represent the views of 
the society. Only those who were willing to sever 
themselves so definitely from idolatry as to give 
up caste and adopt Brahma rites at their domestic 
ceremonies were counted as members of the Samaj. 

One fact of great importance remains to he 
noted. The Samaj had many able men, hut no 
single man of religious genius like Ram Mohan, 
Dehendra, or Keshab. Pandit Siva Nath Sastri 
was their most prominent man, but he did not 
dwarf the others. While the Samaj may not 
have gi'own so rapidly as it would have done had 
it been under a great leader, this circumstance 
has made the evolution of a workable free govern- 
ment a much simpler problem. Four missionaries. 
Pandit Siva Nath Sastri being the leader, were 
set apart for the work of the Samaj ; and a large 
number of educational and religious activities 
were commenced. A great deal of attention was 
given to female education. On 22nd Jan. 1881 the 
new Mandir in Cornwallis Street was opened. 

The creed of the Sadharan Samaj is the same 
as the creed of the original Samaj (given above 
under 4), with the addition of the three following 
articles : 

(71 God is the Father of men, and all men are brothers. 

(8) The soul is immortal and its progress eternal, 

(9) God rewards virtue and pumshes sin. His punishments 

are remedial and not eternal. 

Keshab^ s Samaj. — During the first two years 
after the division there is not much to note in the 
history of Keshah’s church except his lectures. 
He first of all discussed publicly the question, 
^Am I an inspired prophet?* and gave a nega- 
tive answer, hut declared himself in the same 
breath to he ‘ a singular man,* with special rela- 
tions with heaven. * The Lord said I was to have 
no doctrine, no creed, but a perennial and per- 
petual inspiration from heaven.* In another lec- 
ture he dealt again with Christ, definitely saying, 
‘There is such a thing as divinity in Christ,* but 
explaining his words by the doctrine of Divine 
humanity. The most important pronouncement, 
however, of this time was a proclamation, issued 
as a direct message from India’s Mother. He 
thus announced for the first time his adhesion to 
the doctrine of the Motherhood of God. It was 
that most eccentric yet most interesting ascetic. 
Ram Krishna Paramhansa, who bronght Keshab 
to believe the doctrine. 

But if these first two years were quiet and un- 
eventful, 1881 opened in a different way. At the 
Anniversary^ in January, Keshab appeared, with 
twelve of his missionaries around him, under a 
new red banner, on which were inscribed the words, 
Naha Bidhan {Nava Vidhdna, ‘New Dispensa- 
tion *), On a table lay the four great Scriptures 
of the world : the Hindu, the Buddhist, the Chris- 
tian, and the Muhammadan. He proclaimed the 
Brahma Samaj to he God’s latest dispensation, His 
new gospel sent to complete and to harmonize all 
existing religions, and himself and the twelve 
around him to be the God-appointed apostles of 
the movement. Henceforth Keshab’s Samaj was 
known as the Church of the New Dispensation. 


At a later meeting the Twelve were solemnly 
ordained for their duties. They were now Keshab^s 
twelve apostles ; and they met regularly under his 
presidency as the Apostolic Durbar. Strict vows 
were laid upon them. Four of the apostles were 
selected, to each of whom was entrusted the study 
of the Scriptures of one of the four great religions. 
Orders were also arranged for women and girls, 
for men and for boys. Each Order was a conse- 
crated Brotherhood or Sisterhood, and was under 
strict vows. 

But the most striking innovation was the intro- 
duction of a number of picturesque ceremonies 
from Hinduism and Christianity. The purpose 
was to adapt theism to the comprehension and 
imagination of the common people. Several well- 
known Hindu sacrifices were performed in the 
Mandir, and by means of mystic explanation were 
harmonized with Brahma belief. Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper were introduced, and became 
integral parts of New Dispensation ritual, their 
symbolism being explained in accordance with 
Keshab’s ideas. Fantastic pilgrimages to various 
prophets and leaders were imagined and acted, 
ana belief in the possibility of communion with 
these saints of former days was encouraged. A 
sort of Calendar of the Saints was arranged, so 
that at fixed times all the faithful might concen- 
trate their thoughts on the same individuals. 
Next year a Mystic Dance was introduced ; and, 
a little later still, Keshab appeared before his 
people as a juggler, performing magical feats 
with tree-leaves, beads, stones, with the Cross, 
the Crescent, the Trident, and other symbols, 
illustrating the equally marvellous jugglery of 
New Dispensation theology. All this eclectic- 
ism and ritualistic show naturally widened and 
deepened the gulf between Keshab and the large 
party who had left his church. 

In 1882 his doctrine underwent a further ex- 
tension, or at least an unfolding. Christ had been 
declared ‘ divine ’ in his lecture on ‘ India asks, 
Who is Christ?’ He now taught the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity, declaring that the one 
God existed as the Father, the Son, and the 
Blessed Spirit. 

* In this plane figiire of three lines you have the solution of 
a vast problem, ^e Father, the Son, the Holy Ghost ; the 
Creator, the Exemplar, the Sanctifier ; I am, I love, I save ; 
the Still God, the Journeying God, the Ketuming God ; Force, 
Wisdom, Holiness ; the True, the Good, the Beautiful ; Sat^ 
Ch% Anaiida ; Truth, Intelligence, Joy.’ 

He similarly adapted Hindu polytheism to 
Brahma belief, speaking of the analytic process 
by which the idolater selects an attribute or attri- 
butes of the Eternal for his particular use, and 
the synthetic process whereby the theist reaches 
the One God of the whole earth. 

The great leader passed away on 8th Jan. 1884. 
He was a man of great natural gifts. He had 
imagination, intellect, eloquence ; and he had in 
a very high degree the electric personality, the 
piercing speech, and the dramatic action which 
make the brilliant leader. But it was not these 
things that most impressed his followers. What 
conquered them was his devotional life, his re- 
ligious fire, the depth and sincerity of his moral 
and religious nature. It was this that made them 
follow him through everything, despite all his 
faults. For Keshab, having won them by moral 
forces, led them by the passion and strength of 
his religious feeling, not by any intelligible move- 
ment of ^ reason. He had enough insight and 
imagination to enable him to present a case with 
great force ; but he was no quiet, convincing 
thinker, far less a system-builder. His teaching, 
especially during the last period, is a collection of 
powerful hut disjointed ideas, a heap of sparkling 
stones instead of a building. He had singularly 
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little organizing power. In ail the work he con- 
trolled, every activity depended upon his personal 
relationship to the worker. Hence, as soon as 
the personality was withdrawn, the whole com- 
Mnation fell in pieces. In spite of the simplicity 
and generosity of his nature, there was a strain of 
deep reserve, not to say concealment, in his char- 
acter, which caused him trouble with those who 
loved him most : he did not realize the wisdom of 
sharing his mind with his colleagues. This trait 
partly explains the confidence with which he 
uttered some of his later declarations of belief, 
and the amazement with which they were re- 
ceived. They had probably been a long time in 
his mind before he gave utterance to them. 

The late Registrar of Calcutta University, Mr. 
K. C. Banurji, always maintained that Keshab 
died a Christian, that in the last few months of 
his life his mind changed. Mr. Banurji was very 
intimate with Keshab, and he was not the man 
to speak without serious evidence ; his confident 
affirmation must therefore not be abrupt^ dis- 
missed as untrue. On the other hand, Keshab 
maintained such a consistent attitude to Christ 
throughout his life, and, despite his reserve, was so 
little likely to change on a point of such import- 
ance and not tell his friends, that it is difficult 
to believe that Mr. Banurji was not mistaken. 

Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar was absent on his 
second tour in the West, visiting Europe and 
America, when Keshab died — a circumstance which 
complicated the situation in Calcutta seriously. 

In order to complete the creed of the New 
Dispensation Church, three articles require to be 
added to the nine of the Sadharan Samaj : 

(10) God 18 a Trinity in Unity — ^Father, Son, and Spirit. God 

is Mother as well as Father. 

(11) Brahmaism is not a new religion, but the essence of 

all religions, the one universal faith ; the Brahma 
Samaj is God's latest Dispensation ; and the mission- 
aries are the God-appointed apostles of the new gospel. 

(12) Knowledge of God comes through Inspired Men as well 

as through Nature and Intuition. He reveals His will 
on occasion to His servants by command, Adesh. 

Statistics . — When Keshab passed away, the 
number of samdjes all told was 173. There were 
said to be about 1500 covenanted members, and 
about 8000 adherents. 

7 . Fifth period, 1884 - 1909 ; progress of the 
Sadharan Samaj. — During this period both the 
Adi Samaj and the New Dispensation Church 
have declined. Indeed, the old Samaj is now 
almost a family affair. Keshab^s apostles still 
hold bravely on, but they have a comparatively 
small following in Calcutta, and their relation- 
ships with samajes outside are not very definite. 
With Keshab’s death the New Dispensation at 
once became a staid body with an unchanging 
theology, like the other two branches : the con- 
trast between this period and Keshab’s last 
quinquennium is very marked. When he passed 
away, the development of Brahma doctrine ceased. 
Indeed, a blight seems to have fallen on all 
three Societies ; for during the last quarter of a 
century no theological work of any importance has 
appeared, although hymn- writing still fiourishes. 

The Sadharan Samaj. — This has gone forward, not 
changing much in matters of faith or of practice, 
but slowly growing in numbers and in influence. 
The absence of a great leader robs their annals of 
great events ; and we need not linger over the 
various difficulties they have had to encounter in 
working out and maintaining a constitutional 
government. We shall therefore merely sketch 
the position of the Samaj of to-day. 

The affairs of the Samaj are controlled by the 
General Committee, which consists of 63 members, 
representing Calcutta and the rest of India in 
about equal proportions. The officers are a presi- 
dent, a secretary, three assistant secretaries, and 


a treasurer. These, with IS others, chosen by the 
General Committee, form the Executive. The 
general work of the Samfii throughout India as 
weU as m Calcutta is conducted by the mission- 
aries, with their two auxiliaries, the Sadhan As- 
ram (Sadhana A&rama) and the Sebak Mandali 
(Sevaka Mandali}. Pandit Siva Nath Sastri, 
though now well advanced in years, is still [1909] 
their chief missionary. He represents the Hindu 
side of the Samaj. Beside him there stands a young 
man of considerable promise. Hem Chandra Sircar, 
who was trained in Manchester New College, Ox- 
ford, and represents the Christian element. There 
are nine other missionaries. Sita Nath Tattva- 
bhushan, a well known Vedantist, is their chief 
educationalist and philosopher. The Brahma 
Vidyalaya, or Brahma School, is a Theological 
Institution for training young missionaries. The 
Sadhan Asram, or ‘ Work Refuge,’ is a hostel 
attached to the Mandir ; but the phrase is now 
more frequently used of the group of students and 
other workers residing in the Asram who form a 
society for practical service. Their work ranks 
next in importance after that of the missionaries. 
Similar societies have been formed in a few places 
outside Calcutta. Several notable laymen render 
the Samaj large assistance in the Sevak Mandali, 
or ‘ Lay -workers’ Union.’ The Samaj possesses a 
press in which its publications are printed, the 
Indian Messenger and the Tattva Kaumudi, i.e. 
‘ Moonlight of Truth,’ being the two journals. 
There are 43 provincial samdjes formally affiliated 
with the central organization, and as many more 
in fellowship, although not affiliated. There are 
1044 initiated members in all ; but large numbers 
of men and women are practically members, 
though they have not been initiated. The activi- 
ties of the Calcutta congregation, besides the 
Sunday services, are the Sunday School ; the Sah- 
gat Sabha, which meets weekly and discusses re- 
ugious questions ; the Theological Society ; the 
Student^ Weekly Service, which, though not 
organically connected with the Samaj, is con- 
ducted in the Mandir every Saturday evening, 
and draws many students to theism ; the Brahma 
Girls’ School ; and the City College. 

The New Dispensation Samaj. — After Keshab’s 
death, those members of the Apostolic Durbar who 
were in Calcutta met and declared that Keshab 
was still their leader, and that no one could ever 
take his place in the Mandir. But other members 
of the missionary body who happened to be ab- 
sent, notably Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar, seri- 
ously objected to this decision, and the mass of 
the members stood with them. Kesliah’s family, 
on the other hand, wished to treat the Mandir 
and Keshab’s pulpit as a sort of family preserve. 
Pratap, who was by far the best known of the 
missionaries, and the only one at all fitted for 
being the leader of the Samaj, wished to be 
elected to take Keshab’s place. But the Apostolic 
Durbar would not agree to do that or anything 
else. On the one side, then, stood the quarrelling 
missionaries ; on the other, the members, begging 
them to be reconciled and to make arrangements 
for the work and the worship of the Samaj ; and 
so affairs have continued ever since. The old 
personal quarrels which Keshab was unable to 
put down, and which were prevented from break- 
ing up the Samaj only by his personal influence, 
came uppermost, and ruined everything. For a 
time the laity took the Mandir into their own 
care, and conducted the services, excluding the 
missionaries from control, because they would not 
agree. There have been many attempts at re- 
organization and as many failures. Once at least 
the police had to be called in. There has been no 
open schism, bnt there has been constant dis- 
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union ; and to-day three competing services are 
conducted under the name of the New Dispensa- 
tion every Sunday 5 and even so there are some 
members who refuse to attend any one of the three. 

The active work of the Samaj was thus brought 
almost to a complete standstill, and growth be- 
came impossible. The New Dispensation counts 
for less and less in the life of India. 

Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar, who was often 
spoken of as the leader of the Brahma Samaj, 
never became the acknowledged leader even of 
the New Dispensation Church. His name and 
influence were far greater in England and America 
than they ever were in Calcutta and India. Fail- 
ing to obtain Keshab’s position, he went into 
semi-retirement, editing his paper, The Inter- 
preter, and writing elsewhere occasionally, but 
seldom doing any missionary work for the Samaj 
except when he appeared to deliver the annual 
address in the Town Hall, His appearance at the 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago in 1893 still 
further widened his reputation, and he was always 
a welcome speaker on Calcutta platforms, but he 
wa's scarcely a religious force in the city. He 
passed away in 1905. His funeral demonstrated 
m a very remarkable manner, to one observer at 
least, what a large number of fine intellectual men 
were still connected with the New Dispensation 
Church. Every one seemed fit to be a leader. 

Since Keshab’s death the fantastic elements of 
his later teaching and mactice have not been 
obtruded on the public. The tendency is towards 
simplicity except on one point : the death of 
Kesnab is celebrated annually as the day of the 
‘Ascension of the Master.’ 

To-day there are still a number of the old mis- 
sionaries connected with the Samaj, notably Gaur 
Gabinda Ray, Mahendra Nath Bose, Pyari Mohan 
Chundhuri, but they do not pull together. Christ 
is one of several causes of division among them. 
Then there are a number of younger men who 
take a prominent place, especially Prof. Beno- 
yendra Nath Sen, who is a very finished speaker, 
and Pramatha Lai Sen, who is an acceptable 
preacher, and does a good deal of work among 
young men. 

Besides the Sunday services, the publishing 
work of the Samaj and the educational activities 
are still kept up. There is a hostel for students. 
The missionaries do a good deal of visiting, keep- 
ing the flame burning in families. 

The Adi Samaj , — The history of the original 
Samaj during the last quarter 01 a century is very 
little more than the doings of Debendra Nath 
Tagore and his phalanx of gifted sons. Yet there 
are a few societies outside Cajcutta which re- 
tain their connexion with the Adi Samaj. The 
theology of the Samaj has remained stationary 
since the schism of 1865. Debendra gave up 
his position after more than thirty years of 
service. For thirty-three years more he lived 
the life of a religious recluse; for he survived 
until 1905. He was almost exclusively under 
Hindu influence, his master being Ramanuja. 
To him ancient India was the cradle of all that 
was pure in morals and religion. So powerful 
was Hindu thought in his life, that up to the 
very end he never definitely told his disciples 
that he had given up the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, as practically all Brahmas have done. He 
was never known to quote the Bible, and in his 
printed sermons no reference to the teaching of 
Christ is to be found. The direct communion of 
the human soul with the Supreme Spirit was the 
most salient^ point in his teaching. His public 
life proved him to he a man not only of religious 
genius and intellectual capacity, but of a peculiarly 
noble and generous character. His long retire- 


ment added to the spell he had thrown over the 
minds of his fellow- townsmen. By common con- 
sent he was called the Maharshi^ i.e. the great 
fsii or saintly seer. The bleached complexion and 
massive architecture of his face still revealed, a few 
months before his death at the age of eighty-seven, 
the lofty spiritual nature and the sensitive heart 
which had done so much in the far-away years. 

The provincial samdjes, — These continue to grow 
slowly in number and influence. A few are still 
in closer sympathy with the Adi SamS-j than with 
the more progressive bodies ; a number belong in 
doctrine and worship to the New Dispensation 
order, but a great and increasing majority have 
their closest connexion with the Sadharan Samaj. 
These distinctions, however, count for far less in 
the country than they do in the metropolis ; and 
a missionary is certain to receive a warm welcome 
almost anywhere, no matter to which of the 
branches he belongs. The Prarthana sanidjes 
in Western India, though not organically con- 
nected with the Brahma Samaj, are on terms of 
close friendship and fellowship. 

These societies vary largely both in size and 
vitality. A number have a considerable member- 
ship, own their own building, and do a good deal 
of work. Their activities follow the lines laid 
down in the older bodies. They have their weekly 
religions service, usually on Sunday, and some- 
times a prayer-meeting besides. Kesnab’s original 
Sahgat Sabhd (‘ Friendly Society ’) was copied in 
the Sadharan Samaj in Calcutta, and the example 
has been very generally followed elsewhere. It is a 
sort of Wesleyan class-meeting. The annual festi- 
vals are celebrated with enthusiasm. A library 
and some simple missionary work complete theii 
religious activities. But they consider their work 
incomplete, if they do not advance education, 
especially for girls. Some form of philanthropic 
work is usually attempted also. 

It will probably conduce to clearness if we 
represent the theological affinities of the three 
samdjes graphically : 

(1) God is a personal being > 

with sublime moral 
attributes. 

(2) God has never become 1 

incarnate. 

(3) God hears and answers 

prayer. 

(4) God 18 to be worshipped 

only in spiritual ways. 

Men of all castes and 
races may worship God 
acceptably. 

(6) Repentance and cessation 
from sin is the only way 
to forgiveness and sal- 
vation. 

(6) Nature and Intuition are 

the sources of know- 
ledge of God. No book 
IS authoritative. 

(7) God is the Father of men, 

and all men are brothers. 

(8) The soul is immortal and 

its progress eternal. 

(9) God rewards virtue and 

punishes sin. His pun- 
ishments are remedial 
and not eternal. 

(10) God IS a Trinity in Unity 

—Father, Son, and 
Spirit. God is Mother 
as well as Father. 

(11) Brahmaism is the uni- 

versal religion ; the 
Brahma Samaj is God’s 
latest Dispensation , 
and the missionaries 
are His apostles. 

(12) Knowledge of God comes 

through Inspired Men 
as well as through 
Nature and Intuition. 

He reveals His will on 
occasion to His servant® 
by command, Adesk, 


Creed 

of.the 

Adi 

Samaj. 


Creed 
of the 
Sad- 
haran 
Samaj. 


Creed 
of the 
V New 
/ Dispen- 
' sation 
Samaj. 
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8, Characteristics of the movement.— (a) Width 
of Effused influence, narrowness of effective ranae. 
—The Brahma Samaj, while claiming to be a 
world-wide mo^ment, and actually making its 
voice heard m Europe and America, has not suc- 
ceeded in extending its effective service beyond 
India, has made no deep impression outside the 
province of its birth, and even where it is 
strongest has touched only the educated class. 
There is a Brahma Mission to hill tribes in 
Bengal, and a Prarthana Samaj Mission to the 
depressed classes in Bombay, but nowhere has the 
movement taken a serious hold of the common 
people. It is a remarkable fact that in 1901, 
when the Samaj was already seventy- three years 
old, only 4050 inhabitants of India were returned 
as Brahmas in the Census papers. This, in the 
case of a really indigenous movement, which has 
had three men of high religious genius amongst 
its leaders, is very notewort^. 

(b) Influence on India, — The Samaj has exer- 
cised a very great influence on religious opinion 
all over India. The work of the Samaj has also 
had a good deal of weight, especially in Bengal, 
in the matter of social reform. But the number 
of those who have been induced to become real 
theists by the Brahma propaganda is certainly 
disappointingly small. The great success of the 
revival within Hinduism has operated powerfully 
to check the diift to Brahmaism ; for men are 
now inclined to believe that they can get as much 
spiritual religion in Hinduism as in Brahmaism, 
and that social reform is almost as possible within 
as without the camp. 

(c) Debt to Christianity, owes a 
large debt to Christianity. The primal impulse 
came largely from Christianity ; BraWa methods 
are almost without exception Christian ; Brahma 
criticism of Hindu social wrongs is simply Chris- 
tian criticism ; and large masses of Keshab’s re- 
ligious and moral teaching were taken direct from 
Christ, and still fertilize Brahma thought and 
conduct in the Sadharan as well as in the New 
Dispensation Samaj. 

But the Church in India also owes a consider- 
able debt to Brahmaism. The latter has done 
much to open the Hindu mind to serious mono- 
theism ; has helped to break down prejudice 
against Christ ; like John the Baptist, has pre- 
pared the way for Christianity in more than one 
centre ; and has drawn out of Hinduism into 
spiritual religion many an individual who has 
finally found peace in the Christian Church. 

(d) Relation to Hinduism and Christianity , — 
The oflSlcial doctrine of the Samaj puts Hinduism 
and Christianity in the general catalogue of par- 
ticular religions as opposed to Brahmaism, which 
is regarded as the absolute and universal religion. 
But in actual fact these two religions hold an alto- 
gether diflerent position. They are the sources of 
Brahmaism. A careful survey of the doctrines 
that have been professed in the Samaj will show 
that there is not one which has not been drawn 
either from Hinduism or from Christianity.^ The 
frequently repeated assertion that Brahmaism is 
the essence of all religions is without any basis in 
fact. The Brahma system is drawn from Hinduism 
and Christianity. 

The next point to note is how these twin sources 
are related to each other in the product. The 
most cursory glance will convince any one that 
the Hindu and the Christian elements stand side 
by side, neither controlling the other. Indeed, 
the controlling principle throughout has not been 
revelation, wether Hindu or Christian, but 
rationalism ; * and the elements taken from 

* This became explicit in 1850, when the authority o! the 
Vedas was abandoned 


Hinduism and Christianity have been selected 
as being in harmony with the dominant rational- 
istic idea. The only complicating circumstance 
is this, that the rationalism has not remained 
constant, but has altered in the course of the his- 
tory ; under Bam Mohan taking its colour from 
Deism, under Debendra from Bamanuja, under 
Keshab fmm Unitarianism in the earlier period, 
from Christianity in the later. Hence the clear 
distinctions between the samdjes to-day. 

The way in which all this came about is also 
clear. There were two points on which Bam 
Mohan and Keshab, the two creative leaders, 
were thoroughly convinced : (1) that Christ would 
yet be supreme in India;* (2) that the future 
religion of India would be Indian and loyal to 
Hinduism, On both these points, we may be cer- 
tain, history will justify them. It was in the 
inference they drew that they -went wrong. Be- 
lieving that the future religion of India would be 
loyal both to Christ and to Hinduism, they im- 
agined that they had only to bring the two together 
and the result would be the future religion of 
India. They both failed to see that essential 
Hinduism and essential Christianity can no more 
mingle than oil and water. Had they lived later, 
they would not have made the mistake ; for they 
were men of open mind; and the science of 
religions would have revealed the truth to them. 

Hinduism is ancient not only in age, but in char- 
acter. It enshrines a very early conception of 
the universe— a conception which men’s minds 
have now outgrown. This is to the effect that 
time and matter and souls are as eternal as God ; 
the world is a never-ending series of meaningless, 
self-repeating changes ; matter is the seat of all 
evil, and nature does not reveal God ; men in the 
world are spirits in prison, and their only hope 
is release from its toils. 

Christianity, on the other hand, brings ns a 
conception of the universe which modem men 
can believe, and which stimulates and invigorates 
man’s life in eve^ direction : God is the loving 
Father ; men are His children ; the world is God’s 
good world, prepared for the disciplining of His 
children ; progress, not repetition, is the inner 
secret of the world-process. 

These two conceptions cannot be reconciled or 
brought to act in harmony ; the one excludes the 
other. The history of the Samaj supplies a clear 
illustration of the truth. Bam Monan and De- 
bendra endeavoured to keep the Samaj within the 
limits of the old religion, but the outcome of the 
history has been to drive Brahmas to stand out- 
side the caste system altogether and to avoid 
most scrupulonsly the touch of Hindu sacerdotal- 
ism and worship. In no other way can the health 
and strength of the community be secured. The 
Adi Samaj has withered, because it has attempted 
to remain within the caste system — has attempted 
to graft Brahmaism upon Hinduism, The Christian 
elements in the Brahma faith are hopelessly an- 
tagonistic to the Hindu system. So Brahmas 
to-day are as completely outside Hinduism as 
Christians are. 

Thus Bam Mohan and Keshab were wrong in 
thinking that a new, vigorous, modern religion 
could be created merely by placing a few of the 
leading ideas of Christianity alongside of a few of 
the leading ideas of Hinduism and allowing the 
two to come together on equal terms. In order 
to reach the end in view, two things are indis- 
pensably necessary : (1) The supremacy of Christ 
must be frankly and ungrudgingly accepted. Only 

* Of. Ram Mohan Ray’s Precepts of Jestis ; the last chapter 
of Miss Collet’s Life ana Letters of Raja Ram Mohan Roy ; and 
Keshab’s two lectures on * Jesus Christ.’ Pratap’s position was 
precisely the same ; see The Interpreter, passim. 
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ijQ tMs way can a system be secured which modern 
men can accept, and which will produce a healthy 
modern nation. Rationalism is sterile in India 
as elsewhere, (2) Christ must be set forth as 
coming not to destroy Hinduism, but to fulfil it; 
not as the enemy, but as the consummator of the 
rehgion. For, while the basal conceptions of the 
Hindu system are utterly opposed to Christianity, 
all the highest and holiest things in it— all that 
the modern thinking Hindu feels he cannot turn 
his back on, all that Earn Mohan, Debendra, and 
Keshab wished to conserve, everything that has 
vitality and gro'wth in it— all this arose in re- 
forming movements, eager spiritual struggles to 
transcend the traditional Hindu system. Within 
the pale of Hinduism these lofty spiritual aims 
have never had a chance to realize themselves. It 
is only in Christianity that a free open field for 
their development is found. Hinduism must die 
into Christianity, in order that the best that her 
philosophers, saints, and ascetics have longed and 
prayed for may live. Thus the truth with regard 
to the^ long controversy between Brahmaism and 
Christianity is that the missionaries were right 
in insisting on the supremacy of Christ, and the 
Brahmas were right in insisting that Hinduism 
should not be treated as a weed. 

Literature. — ^The best brief outline of BraJiina history is 
found in Monier Williams, Brdhmanim, and HinduiswJ^, 
London, 1887, ]to. 475-528. There are four longer narratives: 
Leonard, A Bistory of the Brahma Samaj, Calcutta, 1879 ; 
Mo 2 :oomdar, The Faith and Progress of the Brahmo Somaj^ 
Calcutta, 1882 ; F. Lillingfston, The Brahmo Sauna;) and Ary a 
Sarnajj London, 1901 ; and Slater, Keshab Chandra Sen and 
the Brahma Samdj^ Madras, 1884 [the first two interesting but in- 
accurate, the last two reliable, and the last containing numerous 
extracts from the writings of Keshab Chandra Sen]. For 
rarther detail consult the following biographies : Collet, The 
Life and Letters of Raja Ram Mohan Roy^ London, 1900 ; The 
Autobiography of Maharsi Devendranath Tagore^ translated 
from the original Bengali, with an introduction by Satyen- 
tonath Tagore, Calcutta, 1909; Mozoomdar, The Life and 
Teachings of Keshub Chunder Sen, Calcutta, 1887 ; and Heart- 
Beats by P. C. Mozoomdar with a Biographical Sketch by 
S. J. Barrows, Boston, 1894; the monograph, Sastri, The 
New Dispensation and the Sadharan Brahma Samaj, Madras, 
1881 ; the works of the leaders : The English Works of Ran 
I- C. Ghose, 2 vols., Calcutta, 
1886-87 ; The Complete Works of Raja Ram 3Iohun Roy, 
Sanskrit and Bengali, Calcutta, 1880 ; Keshab Chandra Sen, 
Mctures in India, 2 vols., London, 1901 ; The Brahmo Samai : 
Keshab Chandra Sen in England, Calcutta, 1881 ; Mozoom- 
dar, PAe Oriental Christ, Boston, 1883 ; the collections of texts, 
Brdhmadharma, Calcutta, 1860, and many editions later; 
^okasahgraha, Calcutta, 1866, and many editions later; the 
Year Books, the Annual Keports, and the Periodicals. 

_ J. N. Farquhar. 

BRAHUlS.— See Baluchistan. 

BRAIN AND MIND, — i. Historical. — That 
the brain of man is that part of his bodily organ- 
ism which is in immediate connexion with his 
mind — whatever the intimate nature of that con- 
nexion may be— is to-day an accepted fact. That 
it has not always been so may be seen from the 
number of words in our own and in other lan- 
guages which appear to connect mental and moral 
qualities with the heart, with the stomach, and 
even with the kidneys and bowels. In early Greek 
speculation, Alcmeeon of Crotona (beginning of 
6th cent. B.c.), a reputed pupil of Pythagoras, is 
referred to as holding that sense-impressions are 
combined together^ in the brain, which receives 
them through certain avenues (the nerves), and con- 
structs out of them ‘ memory, opinion, and science’ ; 
and that the controlling centre (t6 pysfiojfiKdv) 
of the body resides in the brain (Diels, Frag, 
Vorsokratiker^f L 101 f.), Hippocrates also and 
Democritus were credited with a similar belief. 
It was partially adopted by Plato, who placed the 
reasoning portion of the soul in the head, passion 
in the heart, and desire in the lower part of the 
body (Timceus, 69-72). According to Aristotle, the 
soul, as the entelechy of the body, was correlated 


with its every part ; while the brain was an inert 
mass, the function of which was to cool the blood 
for the heart [de Part, An* ii. 7).* Galen (2nd 
cent. A.D.) recognized the dominant part played 
by the brain as the centre of the nervous system, 
by which the ‘ vital spirits ’ were distributed over 
the body ; but it was in the ventricles or spaces 
rather than in the substance of the brain that he 
placed the ‘seat of the soul’ [de JJsuPartium^ lib. 8). 
These or similar views prevailed until the begin- 
ning of the 17th cent., when the anatomy of the 
brain began to be more clearly understood through 
the work of Varolius and others. From this date 
the tendency was to subdivide the brain, and to 
ascribe to separate centres the difierent mental 
functions ; the most comprehensive attempt of 
this kind being the phrenological system of Gall 
and Spurzheim (1810). Their system was deficient, 
however, both in psychological analysis and in 
scientific proof : they referred difierent moral and 
intellectual characters to difierent areas of the 
surface— and underlying parts — of the brain, and 
assumed that the skull with its ‘ bumps ’ followed 
closely the outline of the brain. Causality, Com- 
bativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, the Sense of Lan- 
guage, and Calculation are a few out of their 
thirty-eight promiscuously grouped ‘ faculties.’ A 
reaction followed with Kourens, who taught (in 
his Becherches expirimentales'\) that the whole 
brain is the organ of mind, that loss of or injury to 
any part of it weakens its general function, i.e. 
lessens the degree of mental activity, but does not 
remove any special function. It was not until 1861, 
when Broca published his paper Sur le Bitge de la 
Faculty du Langage articuU, that the theory of 
special localization began to take a new and more 
adequate form. The researches of Hitzig, Munk, 
Meynert, Fiechsig, and many others in Germany, 
and of Ferrier, Horsley, Schafer, etc., in England 
(see Literature at end of this art.), have, since 
1870, gone far to establish the doctrine on a sound 
basis, although its interpretation is still disputed. 

2 . General relationship. — The general correlation 
between brain and mind is established partly by 
comparative, partly by pathological, data, [a) In 
closely allied animal species, it is found that the 
relative weight of the brain or corresponding 
ganglia increases with the complexity of the life 
of the animal, with its adaptability to new sur- 
roundings— in short, with all that is summed up in 
the vague term^ ‘ intelligence.’ A striking instance 
is the ant’s brain (the corpora pedunculata), which 
in the worker ant is very large, in the queen ant 
much smaller, and in the male ant almost absent ; 
while activity and ‘intelligence’ are proportion- 
ately distributed (Forel). The correlation is closer 
stiU if, instead of weight, the surface-area of the 
brain is taken. In higher animals the nerve- 
elements are massed in the grey matter, the 
cortex, of the brain ; and by means of fissures 
and sulci — dippings and foldings of this outer 
‘ bark ’ into the substance of the brain— the sur- 
face may be enormously extended without a pro- 
portional increase in volume or weight. In the 
main, also, if animals of difierent species, but 
of approximately the same size and of similar 
kahitat, are compared, the brain increases in re- 
lative weight (or surface-area) as the rank of the 
animal in the scale of evolution is higher. Nearest 
(but longo intervallo) to man in this respect come 
the anthropoid apes. 

In the development of the brain with age in the 
human individual a similar comparison is found to 
hold. ^ As the mental capacities improve, the brain 

t 9^^ eyKe<f)a\os evKparov irotei rrip h rfj KapSCa depuLOTrira 
KcLt ^€(riv (Berlin ed. 652 a. 24). 

t Recherches expir, sur les propri^t^s et les fonctions du 
sysUme nerveux, 1824, 21842. Cf. his Phrenology Examined^, 
1845, tr. Meiffs, 1846. 
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grows in volume until about the age of fifteen, | 
when it reaches a certain maximum relative 
weight ; after this development takes the place of 
growth, the brain-elements entering into more and 
more complex relation with each other, but with- 
out much increase in size or number. From the 
age of fifteen there is a gradual decline in relative 
weight. In general, also, a lower value has been 
found for the average female than for the aver- 
age male brain, alike in weight, in surface-area, 
and in thickness of cortex. This is true even 
when allowance is made for the differences in re- 
lative size of body. Various interpretations of the 
fact may, however, be given. Lower races also 
show, on the average, lower standards of brain- 
weight. Individual men of markedly superior 
intellectual powers have in many cases been found 
to possess brains in which there was more than 
average development of the brain surface, the 
sulci being cut deeper, and having more numerous 
ramifications than in the normal man. The brains 
of Gauss and Helmholtz are well-known examples. 
On the average, ‘eminent men’ tend to have 
higher than the normal brain - weight ; at the 
same time some great personalities have had 
skulls of relatively small brain-capacity for their 
race ; and vice versa, it has been remarked, many 
persons of large skull capacity have been inmates 
of our poorhouses and prisons. The factop making 
for development, more especially the all-important 
one of opportunity for exercise, are, of course, co- 
determining elements with the initial growth- 
capacity itself. The actual development attained 
in adult life is a resultant of many diverse factors. 
It is to be noted especially that, apart from its 
correlation with mind, the brain has important 
functions that are purely physiological it regu- 
lates the movements of the body and of its differ- 
ent members, and especially it regulates the nutri- i 
tion, and other processes of metabolism, which 
take place in the particular organs of the body. 
Accordingly, such factors as body-weight, stature, 
mobility, rate of metabolism or vitality, and 
plasticity stand in intimate relation to the brain- 
capacity of the organism. Biologically considered, 
intelligence falls under ‘ plasticity ’ ; it is a func- 
tion by which the organism adapts itself readily 
to new surroundings or situations, and by which it 
carries over the experience of the past into the pre- 
sent, to the advantage of itself or of its species.^ 

(h) The argument from the pathology of mind 
and of brain points in the same general direction, 
viz. to the conclusion that mental capacity on the 
one hand, mental vivacity on the other, are corre- 
lated with the development and with the function- 
ing— -healthy or the reverse — of the brain. No 
responsible physician now regards mental per- 
turbations as anything but symptoins, that is, as 
conseq[uences or effects, of which the immediate 
cause, whatever the primary or ultimate cause 
may be, is a defect or disease of the train. The 
disease may be (1) developmental, the result of a 
defective start-off’ in life, owing to which the brain 
does not reach its full growth, or^ grows dispro- 
portionately, or is more sluggish in its working 
than the normal or average brain (as in imbe- 
cility), or is more unstable, and therefore unfit to 
cope with a great crisis in life such as the onset 
of puberty, for example, constitutes. The disease 
may be (2) adventitious, the result of any one of 
the innumerable strains and stresses to which the 
brain is liable from bodily disease, accidental 
injury, excessive use, the abuse of stimulants, 
etc. ; or (3) degenerative, an accompaniment of 
decay — the wearing out of the brain or of part of 
the brain in old age, while the body as a whole 
remains relatively healthy. Again the diseases 
are recognized as falling into two broad divisions. 


according as they derive from organic, structural 
defects or changes of the brain, or from merely 
functional changes — changes depending on the 
nutritive or other chemical processes in the brain 
or in any part of it. But mental pathology has 
by no means advanced so far as to be able to 
foretell the changes that will be found at death in 
any given form of insanity : there may be no 
visible degeneracy at all, and, per contra, the 
brain of a person dying in perfect sanity, accord- 
ing to the judgment of his neighbours, may show 
marked signs of organic defect. Numerous cases 
are recorded in which very extensive degenera- 
tions of the brain, even to the whole of one of the 
hemispheres, have been found without any mental 
defect having been remarked during the subject’s 
lifetime. While this is admitted, however, it 
only alters our interpretation of the correlation 
between mind and brain j it does not throw any 
doubt upon the existence of a correlation. 

3 . Elements of the central nervous system.“-The morpho- 
logical element in the cortex or grey outer layer of the brain 
ia the neurone. It consists of (1) the cell-hody, (2) the dendrites 
or short branching outgrowths, (3) the long axis-cylinder. 
There are numerous different forms of cell. Thus, as many as 
eight different layers may be distinguished in some parts of 
the cortex from without inwards, each marked by the presence 
of a characteristic form of cell. The largest are the pyramidal 
cells, which are most numerous in the motor-zone, and measure 
from 60 to 120 /m.* In the body of the cell is a nucleus, and 
often within this can be distinguished a nucleolus. The nucleus 
undergoes marked changes under exhaustion, as does also the 
form of the cell. From the cell branch out, usually in several 
directions, a number of protoplasmic fibres, giving off col- 
laterals at right angles, and ending (as do the collaterals also) 
in basket- or bush-like masses of fine terminal fibrils : hence 
the name dendrites. One of the prolongations of the cell is, 
however, of a different nature. It ia the axis-cylinder, or 
axone, issuing usually in a direction different from that of the 
dendrites. The axones form the white fibres of the brain and 
spinal cord ; each is protected or isolated by a sheath of con- 
nective tissue, and a layer of myeline— a fatty substance— 
between the fibre and the sheath. It is this myeline that mves 
the white appearance to the nerve-fibres, and it has been 
shown that it is formed only with the actual functioning of the 
nerve-cell. Thus Flechsig has determmed, through this fact, 
the successive dates at which in life the different ‘brain- 
centres* become active. The axis-cylinder or axone is the 
true nerve-process, i.e. that by which the excitation is con- 
veyed to the brain from a sense-organ, or to the muscle from a 
brain-centre, or between two such brain-centres themselves. 
Some of the fibres are of great length, running in some cases 
from the cortex down to the foot of the spinal cord. The 
dendrites, with their shorter processes and basket-work end- 
ings, may be regarded as the receptors, the means through 
which the excitation of one element is transnutted to another.t 
There is no contmuity, according to the prevailing view, be- 
tween the endings of one cell and those of another, the fibres 
in all cases ending freely, but usually in the close neighbour- 
hood of, or perhaps in contact with, those of another cell or group 
of cells. On the other hand, it has been shown that the fibrils 
of the axone are continuous, passing through th;# nerve-cells to 
the various dendrites or branches. 

The function of the cell-body seems to be mamly either 
(a) that of a nutritive centre, or (&) that of a store-house of 
energy. Distributed between and among the nerve-cells are 
cells of the neuroglia, or supporting tissue. J The axones, as 
has been said, become meduUated fibres, passing either verti- 
cally downwards to the lower brain and spinal cord (projection- 
fibres), or horizontally along to the neighbouring centres, or 
across by way of the corpus callosum— Ahe central commissure 
of the brain— to the other hemisphere. The nerve-fibres are 
either afferent (centripetal) or efferent (centrifugal), the former 
leading to the cortex from the lower brain or spinal cord, and 
being ultimately connected through other neurones with the 
sense-organs, the latter leading from the cortex to the lower 
brain and spinal cord, and finally, through connecting links, to 
the muscles, the glands, the viscera, or other organs of the 
body. Experiments show that the direction in which the 
current of excitation will flow is not dependent upon the 
nerv6‘fibre itself, but upon the connexions at either end. Thus 
an afferent fibre may be transformed into an efferent fibre, ^e 
law of the Specific Energy of Nerve-fibres (Johannes Muller) 
was interpreted as implying that a given nerve-fibre, no matter 
by what means or at what point in its course it was stimulated, 


* a=i/iO0Oth millimetre. , ^ 

t Energy is transmitted to the cells through the denotes, 
and from the cells through the axis-cylinder (v. Gehuchten) ; 
Golgi regards the function of the dendrites as that of taking up 
food from the blood-vessels. ... j.,. 

1 Various other functions have been suggested for the neu- 
roglia. Ca3al regards the expansion and conwactiODS of its 
ceu as conditions of deep and of waking respectively. 
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would g^ive rise to its proper sensation, or would contract its 
given group of muscles, or cause secretion in its given gland, 
whatever its particular function might be, and that this speci- 
ficity was inherent in the fibre itself. Later it was thought to 
depend upon the brain-centre in which the fibre ended ; but 
there can be little doubt that Wundt is right in his view that 
it is the peripheral organ, sensory or muscular, that determines 
in the first instance the character of the reaction, and that the 
peripheral organ in its turn has been gradually developed in 
adaptation to the physical stinauU acting upon the organism, 
which in their sum make up its environment. This is true at 
least of the origin of such paths. Thus, when an electric 
current sent through any part of the optic nerve gives rise to a 
sensation of light, this is because the excitation first runs 
backward to the eye, and there sets up in the retina the 
changes which are normal conditions of visual sensation. 

The neurone, like aU other living substance, is subject to 
conditions of growth and decay : its growth and development 
are determined by moderate use, its decay and degeneration 
by excessive use or by disuse. Stimulation causes first of aH 
an increase in volume, and a change of internal structure ; 
later the cell branches out in various directions, until a fairly 
active cell may have innumerable ramifications — ^prolongations, 
collaterals, and brush-like terminals : in this development may 
be found the physical basis of practice^ of memory, of mental 
growth generally. The effect of drugs or poisons (with which 
fatigue must be classed) is to cause a diminution of volume, 
and withdrawal of the processes, followed, if prolonged, by 
other more radical changes. Activity seems to determine 
reflexly an increased flow of blood to the parts involved,— 
processes of waste and repair take place more rapidly ; if there 
IS excessive activity, however, the continued flow of blood may 
cause permanent injury of various kinds according to the tissue 
affected. On the other hand, impaired activity, as in fatigue, 
reflexly produces diminished flow of blood to the parts in- 
volved : the neurones contract in volume and withdraw their 
pseudopod-like expansions. This is probably the condition of 
which sleep is the expression. It is noticeable that unconsci- 
ousness appears to arise alike from excessive loss of blood from 
the brain (anaemia), and from excessive jlow of blood to the 
brain (hyperaemia), the result of which is probably a check to 
the pulse of the blood (stoats). The immediate cause of many 
mental diseases also is said to he the morbid accumulation of 
blood in special parts of the brain (Luys, after Forbes Wins- 
low). 

4. The special centres ; localization of functions. 
—The complexity of the grey matter of the brain, 
its numberless cells, the endless tracery of inter- 
lacing fibres being understood, the question arises ; 
What is the precise relation of the neurone to 
mental function? Does the activity of the neu- 
rone determine consciousness, and have different 
neurones different parts to play in giving rise to 
different mental contents or ideas ? 

Since 1861, as has been said above, a mass of 
evidence has been collected which goes to show 
that not merely does the general health and ca- 
pacity of the mind depend upon the integrity and 
healthy functioning of the brain, but that also 
special mental functions or capacities are depen- 
dent upon certain localized areas or regions of the 
upper brain. In particular, it has been shown 
that the capacities to receive and co-ordinate 
‘impressions^ from the different sense-organs— 
the impressions which are the physical correlates 
of sensations and perceptions— are connected with 
definite brain ‘ centres,^ as are also the powers of 
effecting or voluntarily carrying out movements of 
the different parts of the body. In the year men- 
tioned, Broca published the paper whose title is 
given above (p. 824^) ; he claimed to have found that 
m cases of aphasia — a disease symptoinatized, in its 
pure form, by loss of the power of articulate speech, 
without any defect in the general intelligence, or 
any paralysis of the vocal muscles— a small portion 
of the third frontal convolution of the left hemi- 
sphere is almost always affected. It was after- 
wards added that in left-handed persons, if aphasia 
occurs, the inju^ will be found in the correspond- 
ing part of the right hemisphere. Since then, many 
other forms of partial loss of mental powers have 
been studied both as to their symptoms during 
life, and as to the state of the brain at death. 
Again, evidence has been collected since 1870 
(Hitzig) from various experiments upon animals. 
The methods have been (1) the extirpation of 
smaller or larger portions of the brain, with ob- 
servation of the animaFs behaviour after recovery ; 


(2) the stimulation of the naked brain at different 
points, with observation of the movements made ; 
and (3) the study of the degeneration of tracts 
running between the brain and the sense-organs or 
muscles, after a given portion of the brain has 
been excised. More recently, our knowledge of 
the connexion of the nervous elements in the dif- 
ferent parts of the brain and spinal cord has been 
greatly extended by newer methods of section - 
making and of staining. As a result we obtain 
a scheme like the following ; — 

The centres for consciousness, intelligence, and 
will, as distinct from the centres for reflex and auto- 
matic movements and co-ordinations, are located in 
the cortex or outer grey mantle of the hemispheres ; 
they are usually classified as (1) sensory centres^ 
(2) motor centres^ and (3) association centres, 

(1) Of the sensory centres, that for Sight is 
placed in the occipital or hindmost lobe, more 
especially in the parts lying about the calcarine 
fissure ; that for Hearing in the first and second 
convolutions of the temporo-sphenoidal lobe ; that 
for Smell in some part or all of the so-called limbic 
lobef seen on the internal and inferior aspects of 
the hemisphere; that for Taste perhaps in the 
lower part of the temporal lobe (but on this there 
is no agreement among anatomists) ; that for 
Cutaneous Sensations— including under this title 
what is called common or general sensibility, or- 
ganic sensibility, muscular sensibility, sensibility 
to touch, to temperature, to pain, etc. — is, as might 
be expected, the most extensive and least defin- 
able of all the centres : the tentative conclusion of 
Bianchi is that its centre is the wide area lying 
about (and below) the Eolandic zone, but that 
within this there are various centres of ‘greater 
functional intensity * ; these vary greatly, both in 
position and in development, in different individuals 
(Text-Book of Psychiatry y 57). 

(2) The so-called motor centres, the stimulation 
of which gives rise to limited movements of different 
limbs according to the part stimulated, and injury 
or disease of which is in man connected with limited 
paralysis of different parts of the body, lie within 
the area described above as that of common sensi- 
bility; but there are also one or two smaller 
‘ centres ^ in other parts of the cortex. The prin- 
cipal motor zone is that which lies close to the 
fissure of Bolando ; according to most recent views 
(Sherrington, etc.), justinfront ofmd w the fissure 
itself, but not passing behind it, i.e. in the ascend- 
ing frontal convolution, and parts of the first, 
second, and third frontal convolutions ; also, on 
the inner side of the hemisphere, parts of the 
marginal convolution, and of the Gyrus for nicatus. 
It is from these parts of the cortex that the 
great band of white pyramidal fibres issues, pass- 
ing inwards and downwards between the grey 
masses of the mid brain {the Optic Thalamus and 
the Lenticular Nucleus) to the lower brain, where 
the greater part of those fibres which ‘ serve * the 
limbs of the body cross over (‘decussation of the 
pyramidal fibres’) to the side opposite to that from 
which they set out. Probably all the true motor 
or efferent fibres, except possibly those of the trunk 
of the body, cross over at some point in their course, 
whether through the various commissures or con- 
necting bands between the hemispheres themselves, 
or in the Pons and Medulla Oblongata of the lower 
brain, or in the spinal cord. Thus injury to the 
motor zone of the right hemisphere is followed by 
total or partial paralysis of some of the muscle- 
groups on the left side of the body, and vice versa. 
The motor zone, like the hand of pyramidal fibres 

assing through the internal capsule, has been sub- 

ivided into smaller centres. From the front of 
the brain backwards to the fissure of Eolando, lie 
* Gyrus fomicatus and G, hippocampi^ 
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the centres for movements of head, trunk, and leg, 
in that order ; from the top, downwards towards 
the fissure of Sylvius, the centres for movements 
of trunk and leg, of shoulder, arm, hand, and 
face. In a cross-section of the internal capsule 
the efferent fibres lie in a similar order — those for 
the head in front ; next, those for the arm ; and, 
finally, those for thigh, knee, foot, and toes. 

In what sense are these ‘ psychical ’ centres, i.e. 
points at which physical stimulation gives rise to 
mental impression, or at which mental activity 
initiates physical action ? The first scientific view, 
held to some extent by Munk, was that the indi- 
vidual cell was the seat of the sensation or mental 
image ; images were, so to speak, stored up in the 
cells, much as electric energy may be stored up in 
an accumulator, and were touched off by stimula- 
tion coming either from the periphery (sensation 
proper) or from other centres of the brain (the 
memory-image). The destruction of the cell wholly 
removed the power alike of sensation, of recogni- 
tion, and of recall in memory ; the cutting of the 
path from the sense-organ to the cell removed the 
power of sensation, but left the memory intact ; and 
the disconnecting of the cell with other regions of 
the brain made the memory-recall (recall by associa- 
tion ')f ideas) impossible, although the power of 
sensation remained. Some cells were sensory, i.e. 
end-points at which nerve-process was transfornied 
into conscious sensation; others were raotor, Le» 
starting-points at which conscious volition was 
transformed into nerve-process. This simple ‘ cor- 
puscular ’ theory has no longer many supporters. 

(i.) The distinction between sensory and motor 
centres is questioned. The motor centres were 
held to be those at which movement might be 
initiated voluntarily or spontaneously, their de- 
struction involving the loss of such power, while 
the movements could still he^ reflexly excited, 
through the lower brain or spinal cord centres. 
To the idea of such special motor centres objec- 
tions are urged, both from the physiological and 
from the psychological sides. It is now known 
that innumerable sensory fibres lead from the 
muscles and joints to the brain, and that the 
muscular sensations derived from these — sensa- 
tions of the extent, duration, complexity, resist- 
ance, etc*, of the movements carried oat, or being 
carried out — J>lay a very important part in the 
formation and development of our ideas of space, 
of objective reality, and even of our consciousness 
of personal identity. If from any cause we cease to 
fern a movement that is in course of completion, 
the co-ordination becomes imperfect, and indeed 
absolute paralysis may occur. Quick, emotional 
speakers frequently show this in a slight degree ; 
both the ‘ thick ’ speech and the imperfect control 
of the limbs in drunkenness must be largely attri- 
buted to the same cause. Locomotor ataxia springs 
mainly from disease of the posterior columns of the 
spinal cord, i.e. the sensory nerve-columns; the 
patient can stand and walk correctly so long as his 
eyes are open, but collapses when he closes them ; 
he has no longer any sensory consciousness of the 
position of his limbs, and therefore his movements 
are paralyzed. The paralysis that occurs in dreams, 
the failure of actual movement during them, is 
largely due to a similar cause ; not being conscious 
of the position of our limbs, we have no basis 
for movement. Accordingly, the motor zone may 
be really a sensory zone, as Goltz, Schiff, Mnnk, 
and others hold ; or a senso-motor zone, as Luys, 
Luciani, and Horsley maintain. The paralysis 
that appears after injury may spring not from 
inability to innervate tne muscles, i.e. to originate 
and co-ordinate the various contractions or exten- 
sions required, but from inability to/eeZ the muscles 
in play, or to form an image of their position — 


a necessary antecedent to their voluntary control. 
It may he said, then, that the whole of the cortex 
is sensory in its functions ; there is no doubt that 
in development it is closely connected with the 
posterior, i.e. the sensory, portion of the spinal 
cord ; the strictly motor centres for the co- 
ordination of movements would then lie in the 
cerebellum and lower brain. On the other hand, 
neither psychology nor histology offers grounds 
for any fundamental division between sensory and 
motor processes, [a) Every sensation is at the 
same^ time a feeling and an effort, every idea is an 
emotion and a desire. Consciousness is invariably 
accompanied by changes occurring in the muscular 
system, in the glands or viscera, as well as in the 
external muscular system. Every change of con- 
sciousness reverberates through the body, and 
issues outwards in action, i.e. every idea is ideo- 
motor, (6) There is no break or change apparent 
in the structure or prolongation of the cells as we 
pass from a ' motor ’ to a ‘ sensory ’ zone : the large 
pyramidal cells may be more frequent in the former, 
but they are not absent in the latter ; the fibres 
are alike throughout, and it is even possible, as 
Apathy and Betlie hold, that the fine fibrils which 
make up the fibres are continuous throughout their 
course in the whole central system. If so, there is 
no real centre anywhere — no seat either of the soul 
generally, or of any special faculty or function of 
it. There is no end-point at which nerve-process 
comes to a stop and sensation begins ; no starting- 
point at which volition is transformed into motion. 
Consciousness must be a correlate not of the func- 
tioning of this or of that part of the brain, hut of 
its functioning as a whole. The action of the brain 
is equivalent to that of a higher and more complex 
reflex-centre, like the centres of the spinal cord. 
It performs similar functions also, viz. (a) it isolates 
the excitations, rendering them both more rapid 
and more effective ; (6) it co-ordinates movements 
with greater delicacy of adjustment to different 
sense-impressions; (c) it co-ordinates movements 
with more effective adjustment (a) to the condi- 
tion of the organism as a whole (fatigue, hunger, 
satiety, etc.) ; and (jS) to the results of the imme- 
diate or of the past experience of the individual 
and of the race. This is the view which, though 
in a less extreme and materialistic form, is be- 
coming generally accepted. The ^ centre,^ on this 
theory, would merely he an important junction, 
not a terminus, in the cerebral system. Its injury 
disorganizes the system, and does so in a definite 
way for each centre, just as the break-up of the 
railway lines at Perth would cause a different kind 
of disturbance and affect different systems from 
the break-up of the lines at Carstairs, 

(ii.) A second point of dispute is whether there 
are difterent ‘centres’ for sensation and for 
imagery, respectively, within the same field of 
experience. Certain facts of mental pathology, 
and results of experiments on animals, suggest 
that the sensory cell or group of cells is distinct 
from that which underlies the memory-image.f 
In the case of vision, for example, two forms of 
blindness arise from disease or injury to the visual 
zone ; in the one the subject is completely blind 
(cortical blindness) ; in the other he is able to see, 
but fails to recognize the most familiar objects 
(psychic- or soul- blindness) : thus a dog no longer 
recognizes its master, its food-dish, or its kennel, 
except by smell. The failure to recognize might 
arise from one of two causes, either (a) the con- 
nexion liad been cut between the visual region and 
the regions correlated with other sensations and 
memories, hence the sense-impression could not 

* Cf. Donaldson, p. 260. j o i 

t See Ward’s ‘ Assunilabion and Association,’ Mxnd [N.S ], 
vola. ii. and lii. 
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arouse its associate ideas — other words, it could 
not be understood ; or (^) the memory-image cells 
of the given objects had been destroyed, and hence 
the earlier experiences were no longer capable of 
revival ; or, finally, both might have occurred. In 
man, the failure to recognize scenes and persons 
formerly familiar (psychic blindness) has occasion- 
ally occurred, while the power to recall visual 
images and other memories was unaiffected. Hence 
three pure forms of mental defect may occur in 
connexion with injury to the occipital lobe : (a) 
sensory or cortical blindness, (/3) perceptual or 
psychic blindness, and (7) visual amnesia, loss of 
memory for visual images (while the power of 
recognition remains intact). Corresponding defects 
are found in connexion with hearing also, and 
with touch and muscular impressions.* Finally, 
either of the two last forms may be partial or 
limited ; the most important case of such limited 
blindness is that called verbal blindness — ^loss of 
the power to recognize, i.e. to read and under- 
stand, written or printed words in one’s own 
language. The part of the brain usually affected 
in such cases is the angular gyrus, and the supra- 
marginal convolution. This, accordingly, is de- 
scribed as the visual word-centre. There are four 
such centres, two ‘sensory,’ and two ‘motor.’ Of 
the former, the second is the auditory word-area 
(called Wernicke’s area), in the first temporal 
convolution ; with it is connected the recognition 
and understanding of heard speech, of spoken 
words. The two others are the articulo-motor 
area (Broca’s centre, referred to above), at the foot 
of the third frontal convolution ; and the grapho- 
motor area in the second frontal convolution. 
Injury to these centres gives rise, in the one 
case, to loss of the power to utter speech, in the 
other, to loss of the power to write, in one who 
has already acquired it. All four centres are 
located on one side of the brain only — the left side 
(except, it is said, in left-handed people, with 
whom the speech-centres are on the right side of 
the brain). Pure or unmixed forms of any of the 
mental diseases referred to as aphasia rarely occur, 
but when they do they are sufficiently striking. 
Thus a patient may be able to speak, to write and 
to read, intelligently, and to hear sounds of all kinds, 
but cannot understand words spoken to him in his 
own language. This is pure acoustic (sensory) 
aphasia. It is obvious that persons, blind deaf- 
mutes, for example, who have learned to read by 
touch, and to speak with the fingers only, will 
have difierent centres from the normal ones, viz., 
a sensory centre for tactual word-images, and a 
‘digito-motor ’ centre for gesture and word-making. 
The language - centres, as is clear from their 
position, are merely extensions of the ordinary 
centres for (a) visual, auditory and tactual im- 
pressions; and (d) the kinsesthetic impressions of 
mouth and throat or hand movements. 

It has been supposed, however, that the different 
horizontal layers of the cortex may have diverse 
functions corresponding to sensation, percept, and 
image. Both the psychological analysis and 
pathological evidence prove that the image is not 
simply a fainter copy of the sensation ; it is not 
even a ‘ composite ’ picture derived from a number 
of successive sensations of the same kind. Thus, 
the idea that the image corresponds to a weaker 
excitation of the same nerve-cell or group of nerve- 
cells as that with which the sensory -impression 
was connected is no longer seriously held. There 
is, and can be, no memory of a pure sensation : 
memory is of a percept, and therefore of a sensation 

* Thus m Heubner’s case the subject could repeat any word 
spoken to him, but could not understand its meaning. It was 
a mere blur of sound. His ‘ hearing centre ’ was found to have 
been isolated by a lesion, i.e. its connexion with other centres 
had been destroyed. 


only so far as it forms part of a percept, that is, 
part of a complex total group or series of im- 
pressions. Again, the sim^est perception involves 
elements belonging to more than one sense-region, 
taste plus odour sensations, visual plus muscular 
impressions, and the like ; on the other hand, the 
same sensation enters into innumerable combi- 
nations with others, both of its own and of other 
kinds. A memory image differs from its corre- 
sponding percept not only in content, i.e. in 
containing fewer of the characters of the real 
objects than were perceived in the direct experience, 
but also in its accompaniments — in the absence of 
those factors which give ‘ reality ’ to the percept, 
the bodily sensations from the accommodating 
muscles of the sense-organs, and from the limbs, 
which have reflex tendencies to action in the 
presence of every ‘real’ experience. It is true 
that what is ‘ real ’ to me may not he real to my 
neighbours, in which case my supposed perception 
is in fact an imagination : it is for me, however, 
indistinguishable from a perception, and is acted 
upon as one, simply because it has all the marks of 
one. 

Thus, the differences in brain structure and 
function which might be supposed to correspond to 
the differences of sensation, perception, and memory 
are the following ; — (a) Complexity : the sensation 
is correlated with the smallest group of cortical 
elements, confined to a small more or less definitely 
localized area ; the perception with a larger num- 
ber, belonging to different areas ; the memory- 
image with a still larger number. The connexions 
with motor centres in the lower brain are probably 
equally diverse, and have the same rising scale of 
complexity. (^) A result of these factors is the 
functional difference, that sensation, perception, 
memory correspond to cortical processes which are 
increasingly difficult to excite, which offer a greater 
resistance, therefore require an increasingly strong 
stimulus, unless where habituation has weakened 
their resistance-force; which are more unstable, 
more dependent upon the condition of the body, or 
of the brain, as a whole, therefore more uncertain ; 
the reaction or response taking a longer time, 
being more complex and modifiable according to 
a wider range of conditions, as we pass from 
sensation to perception, and from perception to 
imagery. Being the most unstable, the physical 
I basis or the meMory-image is also the most likely 
to suffer, both from chemical deterioration of the 
blood supply to the brain (as in fatigue, illness, 
senile decay, etc.), and also from any physical 
shock to the cerebral system. So in an electrical 
system, the more numerous the ‘ connexions ’ the 
more likely is a derangement to occur, and the 
more serious is it when it does occur. 

(3) Some writers have gone farther still in their 
localization, and have determined centres of asso- 
ciation (Flechsig), of attention, of intelligence, or 
of apperception (Wundt). Certain regions of the 
cortex lying between the various sensory centres, 
and especially the greater part of the frontal lobes, 
have no special functions that are determinable 
either by stimulation or by excision in animals, or 
by the comparison in man of mental symptoms 
during life with post-mortem examination of the 
brain after death. If defect is obvious at all, it 
appears to he general; the animal is stupid, 
irresponsive, mentally sluggish; it lacks spon- 
taneity, and liveliness in its actions. In man, the 
onset of dementia in old age, or after some severe 
shock, is frequently found to have been conjoined 
with extensive degeneration of the frontal lobes. 
Again, it is here in the main that the wide difference 
between the human and the lower animal brain is 
most marked, while Flechsig has shown that in a 
child’s brain the connexions of the sensory areas 
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with the sense-organs and with the lower motor ce; 
centres are complete a considerable time before the re 
connexions between the frontal lobe cortex and to 
other parts of the brain are perfectly formed, in 
Microscopic examination also shows that these lo 
areas have innumerable connexions^ with the or 
different sensory areas, as well as with the op- at 
posite hemisphere and with the lower centres; hi 
the former connexions are the so-called ‘ association ni 
fibres.’ , . , ^ 

The power of abstraction or generalizing, which si 
is the basis of intelligence^ consists in (a) the 
summarizing of similar experiences, (&) the com- m 
bination of diverse experiences, (c) the bringing it 
of these results to bear upon new experiences tl 
(adaptation). The main process by which this is s< 
achieved is the formation of a type-idea, a repre- o; 
sentative idea of some kind, of which the name ii 
is the concrete symbol or counter. Whether the p 
name be a spoken, written, or printed word, or a 
mere gesture, is immaterial : its relation to the type- i 
idea, and to the many experiences from which q 
the type-idea has been derived, is the same. The a 
name may not be essential to the type-idea, but r 
it is necessary to its communication and to its t 
development : it gives it the necessary fixity and ^ 
stability. The simplest assumption, accordingly, i 
for the physical basis of intelligence appears to be i 
that of a hierarchy of cell-groups; group V ( 
(visual, in the occipital lobe) is connected with 1 
oToup A (auditory, in the temporal lobe) through 1 
an intermediate group I (in the intervening or i 
some other area) : the excitation of the whole ( 
system, Y-I-A, gives a combination of the visual : 
and auditory images. Thus, when I see a bell, 
the excitation of the cortical area V, on which the 
perception directly depends, passes on to I and A, 
and thus gives rise to the thought of the souym 
of the hefl. There can be no doubt that the 
great difference between human and animal m- 
telligence depends upon the greater readiness with 
which these ‘associations’ are formed, and the 
rapidity with which they can be called up. It 
may readily be granted that in the synthesis ot 
diverse sensations and memories into ideas and 
thoughts, an increasing number of connexions 
are laid down between different groups of neurones ; 
and central stations will come into existence 
between the different regions, uniting them with 
each other and with remoter parts. In this sense, 
and in this sense only, the frontal lobes may be 
regarded as the centre for intelligence ; they form 
the largest or most extensive of these intermediary 

’^^Siseases and defects of the frontal lobes are 
frequently accompanied by defective power ot 
attention or concentration (cf. Kibot, PsycA. * 

V Attention), suggesting that this region is the 
‘centre of Attention.’ It is said, howevCT 
(Schafer, Text-Book of Physwlogy), that omy_20 
per cent, in a large collection of cases of in^^es, 
mvolving the frontal lobes alone, showed e-ndence 
of intellectual deficiency accompanying the physic^ 
defect. In Goltz’s dogs, loss of mtelligence was 
apparent whether the front or the nind parts ot 
both hemispheres were removed. In the fomer 
case, however, the animal became savage and. u - 
tempered ; in the latter, it became gentte and 
good-natured. What is lost, according to Hechsig 
(1896), by degeneration of the frontal lobes, is 
the idea of the self as capable of action— personal 
interest in outer or inner events, the power of 
volition, of directing the attention upon this or 
that. In other words, the frontal lobes, as 
Wundt implies in calling them the apperception- 
centres, represent central stations by which new 
connexions, connexions based on 
perience, are formed between the various particular 


centres, by which impressions are grouped and cor- 
related, not according to their kind, but aceordiug 
to their bearing on the purposes and aims of the 
individual. An animal deprived of the frontal 
lobes can no longer make use of its acquired sMIl 
or experience; it falls back to the level of in- 
stinctive action and perceptual consciousness, A 
human being in whom the frontal lobes are 
undeveloped remains at the level of the infant 
in intelligence, although he may, should he live, 
show the instincts and passions of the man. 

We may conclude : (i.) that so far as conscious- 
ness is concerned the brain areas are primitively 
indifferent. In the nature of things there is no- 
thing to prevent cases occurring m which the 
so-c^ed visual area is found to be in the service 
of the auditive consciousness ; as a matter of 
fact, relatively wide variations do occur in the 
positions of the different centres. 

(ii.) In the course of development, a centre is 
formed not as a terminus a quo or as a terminus ad 
quern, but as a connecting station, by which, e.g. 
afferent and efferent fibres may be brought into 
relation with each other, according to the needs of 
the organism.* The evolution of the brain as the 
great locus of these connecting pomts has brought 
it about that the principal stations are maiidy 
within the same neighbourhood in difibrent in- 
dividuals. Organic sdection also has determined 
that the right side of the body should be ‘ served ’ 
by the left side of the brain, perhaps because a 
right limb is more frequently and extensively 
exercised than a left limb, while the blood is more 
rapidly and effectively circulated through the 
left hemisphere (as Wundt suggests) : the right 
) limb requires more frequent renewal of its 
material, etc., which the left 6mm is more able to 
I supply. Hence functions which are not bilaterally 
^ developed, such as those involved in speech, the 
■ appreciation and production of music, matlm- 
L matical calculation, etc., are also relegated to the 
j left side of the brain. (Language was primitively 
i gesture, involving chiefly actions of the right hand. ) 

E (ill.) The localization is not fixed,_however, even 
I for the individual, (a) Some peculiarity of taam- 
3 inp may lead to the adoption of the right hemi- 
• sphere as the field with which the functions of 
3 speech, etc., are correlated, or may cause a disloca- 
1 tion of particular centres.t (1) After injury to a 
, centre, and the loss of any particular mental 
B ability, the loss may be made good by practice, by 
1 re-learning or the like, and thus a new centre 
7 becomes trained for the functions which the 
defective centre performed. This compensation, 
e or vicarious functioning, may take place either 
f through neighbouring areas ^ or through the 
'e symmetrically opposite region in the other hemi- 
e sphere taking over the function, (c) It mnst be 
ir added that in man this compensation is limited 
0 in range : if a sensation area is completely de- 
stroyed, no recovery of the corresponding sensi- 
le bility takes place ; but the patient may learn to 
il use other sensations to replace those he has lost, as 
LS guides for action. Thus a person who has become 
)f blind in one half of the field of vision (hemian- 
3 r opsia) cannot after a short time be distinguished 
1- in his actions from a normal individual. In the 
id case of higher functions, as thought and speech, 
ig the patient may re-build Ms knowledge upon new 
is material: a ‘visualist,’ whose visual linage^ 
al has been taken from him, and who accordingly 
of has lost the ability to read, may re-acquire it 

♦ Cf. Foster, p. 1060, on the cortical motor area and 
as tract • ‘ We are driven to regard them rather as Im^, important 

n iSks it is true, but still links, m a complex Cham. 

+ Cf Bateman, p. 360, on the variations m the centre for 
‘W laLnao-e- 1065: ‘The passage of nervous impulses 

iX- 1 TS^not rigiay^and unalterably fixed by the anatomical 
ar istributioE of tracts of fibres.’ 
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by using the sensations of movement as Ms 
materials, and correlating these with the optical 
impressions, (d) In comparing different animals 
in regard to the effect of excising portions of the 
brain, it is found that the lower the animal stands 
in development, the more complete is the recovery 
from loss of any particular brain-organ likely to 
be; in other words, the remaining parts more 
rapidly take up the functions of those removed, 
and in this case the lower brain-centres appear 
to act as vicarious organs as well as the neigh- 
bouring and symmetrically opposite centres. Even 
the apparently complete loss of the cerebral lobes 
from both hemispheres may not permanently 
destroy the sensibility or general capacity of the 
dog. Substitution and compensation are rarer in 
the monkey than in the dog, rarer and less 
complete in the dog than in the rabbit, in the 
rabbit than in the pigeon, etc. 

(iv.) When new impressions are received, or new 
ideas formed, it may be supposed that some new 
portion of the cerebral cortex becomes functionally 
active : this probably occurs through its entering 
into contact with other cell -groups. The un- 
developed portions of a child’s or of an uncultured 
persoms brain cannot, of course, be wholly in- 
active, but they remain simple in structure and 
form ; with use they put out prolongations, and 
enter into touch with others, while at the same 
time they become more highly differentiated within 
themselves ; with deficient exercise of a developed 
cell, the opposite processes of contraction and 
degeneration set in. It may be added that exercise 
appears to increase the vitality of the brain, 
and hence the vitality of the body as a whole 
(Donaldson, chs. 16 and 17). Capacity for work or 
exercise depends in its turn on interest, and finally 
on the will of the subject. Hence the remarkable 
freshness and vigour of intellect which some men 
have shown even in extreme old age (Thomson, 
p. 274). 

This leads to the final question, Which is primary ^ 
the train or the mind ? Does the brain with which 
he is born determine the character and capacity 
of each individual, or do his character and capacity, 
plus the environment in which he is set, mould 
and form the brain into an efficient instrument 
for themselves? There can be no doubt that, 
as in all such cases, both questions may be answered 
in the affirmative. A child born with an imperfect 
brain can never achieve a rational mind, and 
the man with the most perfect brain will tend to 
be foremost in his occupation (which may be that 
of a philanthropist or that of a ‘sharp’) and 
neighbourhood. But the greatest weight in 
individual life, and the whole weight in evolution, 
must be laid on the two factors of opportunity 
and use. That is to say, the mind itself and 
the environment determine between them the 
structure of their intermediary — the brain. Con- 
sciousness is correlated not with any limited 
section of the brain, but with the whole brain, 
indeed with the whole nervous system. We may 
go further and say that consciousness is a response 
to the functioning of the whole living organism ; 
and that the mind, through the feelings and the 
will, is ‘ dynamic ’ to the whole organism ; in 
other words, that the action and reaction we have 
ostulated between body and mind are between 
ody as a living whole and mind as a unity ^ as 
an unextended system of qualitative determina- 
tions^ and tendencies. As de Sanctis has said, 
‘an idea cannot be the uniform and invariable 
product of a pyramidal cell (the psychic cell of 
Cajal) : it exists only at the moment of its appear- 
ance, and for the appearance there is required 
the synergic concurrence of almost all the ele- 
mentary activities of the brain, i.e, the function- 


ing of manifold ^sterns of all kinds of neurones ’ 
(Fenomeni del Contrasto, pp. 75, 76 note). Ct 
Loeb, ch. 17 : ‘ The cerebral hemispheres act as a 
whole and not as a mosaic of a number of inde- 
pendent parts.’ The anatomical localization of 
fibres is not a ‘psychic localization of functions.’ 
This is especially true of the higher ideas, abstract 
and general ideas, ideas of relations, etc. The 
formation, the use and the adaptation of a general 
idea involve not a single group of cells in the 
frontal lobes or elsewhere ; but systems in different 
parts of the cortex, some acting with greater 
intensity, some with less, and so in a gradually 
decreasing scale, all parts of the nervous organism 
being more or less affected. The localization of 
functions means that certain parts of the cortex 
have by their primitive connexions with sense- 
organs or muscles or both, and by their use in the 
life of the individual, become centres more readily 
excitable by particular forms of stimulation. The 
destruction of such a centre renders the corre- 
sponding process impossible until a new area has 
been educated, Le. has been brought into con- 
nexion with the same sensory or muscular organs 
as the original area. In many cases this may no 
longer be possible. A large part of the brain may, 
however, be destroyed without any gap in the 
mental field, or any serious defect m the mental 
capacity being observable. A case is reported 
in which the whole of the right hemisphere was 
affected, the front portion being entirely void of 
grey matter, and the remainder degenerate ; yet 
the only symptom manifesting itself was a 
paralysis of the left side ; this had begun ten 
years before death (Bailey, 1889 [reported by 
Thomson, p. 63 f.]). 

In general, the degree of consciousness appears 
to be correlated with the amount of resistance 
which is overcome. Learning new ways is always 
accompanied by intense consciousness, as shown by 
the concentrated attention it involves, while it 
also involves a large expenditure of energy, as 
shown by the readiness with which fatigue occurs. 
The more familiar the action becomes, the less the 
intensity of consciousness, until the latter may be 
wholly latent, as in many of the automatic actions 
the civilized man goes through in the course of a 
day. This does not mean that the nerve-process 
has been ‘short-circuited,’ that it takes place 
through lower, reflex centres, and therefore by 
shorter paths ; it means rather that with the same 
path the resistance is less, and therefore the 
current flows more rapidly. On the other hand, 
whatever increases the resistance increases the 
intensity of consciousness involved in the action. 
Many poisons, whether of external or internal 
origin, nave this effect. In some forms of insanity, 
the simplest actions— speaking, walking, or dress- 
ing — are accompanied by vivid and painful con- 
sciousness, and at the same time by such extreme 
physical exhaustion that the patient soon becomes 
quite unable to carry them out. In such cases a 
very strong stimulus may occasionally overcome 
the great resistance, and the normal reaction takes 
place. Thus an overwhelming emotion has been 
known to do so. 

In verbal amnesia, a parallel instance is that known as Wolff’s 
case (cf. Loeb, p. 281).* The patient in this case could not tell 
the names of objects or their qualities except when some actual 
sensation was ^ven him : thus he could not say whether sugar 
was sweet unless he tasted it, or whether snow was white or 
black, unless he saw it. Mainly it was the visual sensation that 
was most effective ; but in general the most vivid or most 
striking sensation was that which was required to arouse the 
idea or memory. An umbrella, for example, could be named 
only when it was seen open. 

W e may conclude, then, that the brain-connexions 
vary in the greater or less resistance they offer to 
excitation ; that consciousness is a correlate of 
* For another case see Bateman, p. 103. 
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Mgli resistaEce ; habituation, automatic action, of of 
low resistance : and the higher the resistance, the at 
stronger the impression that is required to ‘ touch pe 
off’ the conscious process as a whole in any given a 
case. In amnesia of all kinds, the most complex yj 
mental achievements or the most recent memories gi 
are the first to fail: thus a Bohemian peasant is 
learnt German when he entered the army ; after ti 
some time, at sword practice, his brain was (1 
accidentally pierced ; his German failed him, but B 
he retained the power of speech in his native v; 
tongue (Adamkiewicz ; for other cases see Bateman f e 
p, 188). In such cases the brain-associations which o 
are least firmly fixed (either because of their n 
recentness or because of their complexity), i.e. s; 
those which offer greatest resistance to excitation, t 
are those which first fail in their functions ; and 
in recovery from the disease or injury the order is 1 
tlie reverse, the last memories to return being o 
those of the events immediately preceding the ill- a 
ness, etc. These are only a few of the phenomena t 
which make it certain that the relation between i 
mind and brain is functional, not structural, i 
except so far as structure follows and is determined t 
by function ; that the general function served by 
the upper brain is to correlate the results of past J 
individual experience, as the lower brain correlates 1 
those of race-experience, with present and immediate 1 
needs and situations, i.e. retention and co-ordiim- ^ 
tion ; but that individual mental activity is the 
essential condition both of retention and of co-ordi- 
nation ; that, accordingly, the brain is mainly the 
instrument, the means, rather than the cause or 
condition, of mental development. 
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BRANCHES AND TWIGS.— Branches 
twigs are used in a variety of rites and ceremonies, 
and their use is generaUy conditioned by the ^cred 
nature of the trees from which they are taken, 

though this is not always the case. , 

I. Ritual.— In the ntual of primitive peoples, 
other ceremonial articles being few m n^imter, 
branches and twigs have a prominent place, ilius, 
among the Australian tribes, they are 'ised m a 
great variety of rites. In the fire ceremony of tt^e 
Warramunga tribe, huge torches are F^pared, 
made of saplings 15 feetlong, thickly ™ed in a 
mass of gum-tree twigs ; while another part of 
the ceremony consists m the erection of a long 
pole to which gum-tree twigs ap attached, ike 
men of the tribe at this rite enter a wrfey inade 
of boughs, and sing there for hours. Bunches ot 
similar^ twigs are also attached to 
the body {Spence^-Gillen^ p. 380 ff.). At moui^ 
ing ceremonies, widows of the dead mm mo^ 
under the shelter of a bough tmrley(td. p. 5iJ^ 
In these tribes the dead are often left on a platform 


of boughs erected on a tree (ib. p. 517). Further, 
at the totem ceremonies of the Kingilli tribe, each 
performer wears on either thigh what is known as 
a tjintilli. This consists of a central stick, about a 
yard long, to which are attached a number of leafy 
green gum-twigs [ih, p. 198). A bamboo, to which 
IS tied a leaf of the sago-palm, is used by some 
tribes in New Guinea to indicate tabued articles 
(Haddon, Head’^Eunfers, London, 1901, p. 270f,), 
Bnt at higher levels, branches and twigs are 
variously employed. Thus in Japan, at the 
festival of first-fruits, a place for the inamUdom, 
or rice fruit hall, is chosen by divination and 
marked out at the four comers by twigs of the 
sacred evergreen tree, hung with tree fibre. In 
the setting apart of a portion of rice field, two 
j sahaki twigs are planted (Aston, Shinto^ London, 
1905, p. 269). In the Hindu village ritual-marriage 
of Siva and Parvati, clay images of the divinities 
are attached to the ends of forked branches, the 
prongs of which are stuck into heaps of grass and 
flowers {lA xi., 1882, p. 297 ff.). The pious Hindu 
also uses for the ceremony of teeth-cleaning a 
twig or small stick, which is cut fresh every day 
(Monier Williams, Rel. Thought and Life in India} 
London, 1883, pt. i. p. 376). Again, Pliny savs of 
the Celts that they used oak branches in nearly all 
their ceremonies (HN xvi. 44). At the Greek 
Olympic games the victors’ crowns were made of 
branches of sacred olive, cut with a golden sickle 
by a hoy whose parents were both alive (schol. on 
Pindar, Olymp. iii. 60). The Jews, during the 
feast of Tabernacles, connected with the ingather- 
ing of the fruits of the land, dwelt in booths made 
of branches of olive, pine, myrtle, wiUow, palm, 
and of ‘thick trees’ (Xv 2Z^-, Neh 8 >«-). I* is 
probable that this custom arose out of the practices 
of an earlier cult of vegetation (see § 5 ). 

2 . Lustration. — In lustration, branches ^ and 
twigs form a natural, and thpefore a primitive, 
form of asperger for sprinkling water or blood 
over the worshippers, or over sacred objects. In 
such a ceremony their use is doubtless wider than 
can now be ascertained, as the method of sprini^g 
is not always clearly reported. At the native bap- 
tismal ceremony in Polynesia, the priest asperged 
- the child with a green branch or twig dipped in 
’ water, to the accompaniment of archaic prayers 
’ (Tvlor ii. 430 ; Baptism [Ethnic], § 7 ). Lustration 
' ceremonies among the Bomans were frequently 
' performed by means of branches of laurel or olive, 
i Ovid speaks of the moistened lai^el bough sending 
• forth the sprinkled water at the Fahlia [Fast%} 

‘ iv 721 ff.), and describes the rites at the fountain 
’ of Mercury, where traders sprinkled themselves 
and their goods with a dripping laurel branch 
I dipped in its waters (ih, v. 663 ff.). Among the 
Semites, branches and oth^ p^ts of sacred tr^s 
i were used for lustrations (W. R. Smith, p. 178). 


were useu. lui ^ . , , --- ~ — ~ — , ^ ■ - 

Certain of the sprinklings in the ntes of purification 
used by the Hebrews were performed by a hunch 
of hvssop. Thus, water was spnnkled mth hyssop 
by a ceremonially clean person over the pemons 
and things which had come in contact with a 
pnrnse Gnu Hyssop and cedar wood, the 

latter probably in the form of twig, were also 
used in the ritual of cleansing the leper or the 
leprous house (Lv 14) ; and, m the account of the 
origin of the Passover, a bunch of hyssop is ordered 
to oe dipped in the blood of the lamb, and i^d to 

Kp 9^® Ps 51’)- Ri Scandmavia the blood or 
sacrifick animals was collected in howls and 
sprinkled over the altar, ^^emple walls, ^dpe^le 
by means of hlauttevmr, or sortilege 
fasson and Powell, Corpm Poet. HorcaZe, Orford. 
1883 i 403 f . ; Simrock, Handb. der deuUchen 
Si, Bom, 1887, p. 509 ; de la Saussaye, Bel. of 
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the Teutons^ Boston, 1902, p. 376). Sometimes 
sacred twigs were placed in water which was to be 
used ritually, as in the Lapp ceremony of baptism, 
in which sacred alder twigs were used in this way 
(Tylor®, ii. 437 ; cf. Baptism [Ethnic], § 7 [5] and 
[8]). In other oases, a branch is used by itself as 
a means of purification. In the New Hebrides, it 
suffices to draw a branch down the body to remove 
the contagion or defilement (JAI xxiii. 12), or, as 
in Japan, at the new moon ceremonies a branch of 
mhaki is waved in token of the purification of sins 
(Aston, p, 292). Scourging or beating with branches, 
whose sacred or magical virtues are supposed to 
drive away evil influences, is not uncommon (see 
Austerities, § 5 ; de la Saussaye, p. 376 ; Frazer, 
GB^ iil 98, 126-133, 217 ffi). 

3. Sacrifice. — In sacrifice, branches and twigs 
are fre(juently used. In the more primitive forms 
of sacrifice by fire, the fire is naturally fed with 
branches. But occasionally branches and twigs of 
some sacred tree are thrown upon the fire or are 
burned for purposes of purification or to bring good 
luck. Instances are found in the burning of cedar 
and hyssop in the Hebrew sacrifice of the red heifer 
(Nu 19®), the Roman custom of throwing laurel on 
the sacrificial fire or on the hearth (Granger, 
Worship of^ the Romans^ London, 1895, p. 305; 
Ovid, Fasti, iv. 741), the Hindu feeding of the 
sacred hearth fire every morning with pieces of 
consecrated wood generally taken from the Pald§a~ 
tree (Monier Williams, pt. i, p. 366), etc. Reference 
may also be made to the images, made of osiers, 
within which human victims were consumed by- 
fire among the Gauls (Caesar, de BelL GalL vi. 
16). For probable late survivals of this custom, 
see Frazer, GB^ iii. 320 fl‘. Branches or twigs of 
sacred trees sometimes accompany oflerings ; thus, 
in Scandinavia, twigs were cut from special kinds of 
trees, and these, interwoven with flowers, were 
afterwards fastened to the tails of animals intended 
for sacrifice (de la Saussaye, p. 376). A Hindu 
instance is that of the balls of rice used in the 
funeral ceremonies, in which sprigs of the Tulcisl 
plant are inserted (Williams, p. 302), Or, again, 
they are offered as sacrifice, as in the case of the 
Japanese kedzurikake, wands of elder or willow, 
whittled at the top into a mass of shavings, which 
are also symbols of deity and fetishes (Aston, p, 
191 ffi). Among the Ainus similar wands of willow 
or lilac, called mao, are both sacrifices and fetishes 
(Batchelor, The Ainu of Jcman, London, 1892, p. 
87 ffi., The Ainu and their Folklore, London, 1901, 
p. 92 ffi. ; see also AlNUS, § 23 ffi.). 

4, Divination. — In certain processes of divination 
the use of branches and twigs occurs. Tacitus 
says of the ancient Germans that, in order to 
consult lots, they cut offi the twig of a fruit-bear- 
ing tree and made it into little wands. Upon these 
they put distinguishing marks and scattered them 
at random upon a white garment (Germania, ch. 
10). These twigs, whether or not the marks on 
them were runes, are probably connected with the 
Norse sortilege twigs, or consecrated chips used in 
divination, and the Frisian tein, or twigs, used for 
casting lots in judicial procedure (de la Saussaye, 
p. 394 ; Vigfusson and Powell, p. 411 ; Simrock, 
p. 531). For a similar Celtic instance see Celts, 
§ xiii. (4). Here, too, may be noted the wide- 
spread use of the divining rod, a forked twig, usu- 
ally of hazel. The forks of the twig are held, one 
in each hand of the seeker, and the twig twists in 
his grasp when he arrives at the spot under which 
what he seeks is concealed (Barrett, ‘ The so-called 
Divining Rod,’ mFroc. Soc. Psych, Research, 1897 ; 
Lang, Making of Religion, London, 1898, p. 164 ffi; 
Baring Gould, CuHous Myths of the Middle Ages, 
London, 1868, p. 55 ffi'. ; see also Divination). 

5* Vegetation-cults. — Many folk survivals show 


the uses of branches and twigs in connexion with 
vegetation-cults. Under various names (Jack-in- 
the-Green, etc.) and at various times puppets are 
made of green stuff, twigs, and branches; or 
selected persons are clad in green boughs, leaves, 
and flowers, and undergo various ceremonies. 
These represent the old tree-spirit, or spirit of 
vegetation, though now no longer regarded in 
that light by the folk. At such times, also, 
especially after the ceremony of ‘carrying out 
death,’ boughs are cut and brought home to the 
village, and these have also some connexion with 
the spirit of vegetation. Many instances of these 
are collected by Frazer (GB^ i. 214 ff,, ii. 82 ff.), 
and by Grimm (Teut, Myth, pp. 769, 772, 775, 
784 ff.). The power of the tree-spirit is communi- 
cated also to the fields by placing a branch in the 
furrow, or by carrying branches round the fields, 
and it is also conveyed to houses which are decked 
with branches at the times of the old pagan 
festivals. May-day and Midsummer, and, under 
Christian injfiuences, at Christmas— probably a 
survival of the practice at the festival which 
began the winter season (Elworthy, The Eml Eye, 
London, 1895, p. 103 ; Brand, Popular Antiguities, 
London, 1870, 1. 71, 121, 125, 173, 174, 246 f., 288ffi‘. ; 
Grimm, pp. 778, 786; GB^ iii. 276 f. ; for decking 
houses at weddings and funerals, and for Palm 
Sunday customs, see Brand, i. 71, ii. 71 ff., 175). 
The connexion of the branch with the vegetation - 
or fertility-spirit is seen in an Irish instance when 
a bough set up on the house on May-day is 
supposed to produce plenty of milk during the 
summer (Brand, i. 131). Branches or twigs from 
trees regarded as sacred, the rowan, the elder, etc. , 
were placed on houses, stables, sheepfolds, and 
barns as a protection against evil spirits, witches, 
and other evil influences. They were also placed 
in boats, or carried on the person as a talisman. 
These practices occur ven^ widely in modern 
European folk custom (GB^ iii, 132, 261, 265; 
Elworthy, p. 347 ; Brand, i. 151 ; MacCiffiloeh, 
The Misty ^ Isle of Skye, Edinburgh, 1905, p. 237). 
But that it is derived from ancient paganism is 
shown by similar practices among pagan peoples 
(Ovid, Fasti, iv. 721 ff., vi. 151 ff. ; de la Saussaye, 
p. 376 f. [Scandinavians] ; Monier Williams, p. 296 
[Hindus] ; for the Parsi custom see Barsom). The 
Midsummer and other bonfires, as well as the need 
fire, were fed by branches, twms, and leaves of 
oak, especially in Celtic and Teutonic districts 
(Grimm, p. 605) ; in the case of need fires, nine 
sorts of wood were used in Sweden and elsewhere 
(Grimm, p. 607 ; iii. 270, and^amm). Through 
these fires cattle were driven, and burning brands or 
branches were carried through the fields or villages, 
and set up in the fields (GB^ ih. 313 ; Brand, i. 215; 
Grimm, p. 621; de la Saussaye, p. 375 ff*.). New 
fires were lit on the hearth with blazing brands 
from these fires or with branches lit at their 
flames (GB^ iii, 245). Brands were also taken 
from the bonfires and kept in houses or in cattle- 
sheds, as preservatives against thunder and light- 
ning, fire, and other evils, or were carried about 
for luck (ih, p. 254 ff.). In some cases walnut- 
branches are carried by the people in procession 
round the fire or passed over it, and then placed 
on the cattle-sheds, or the hacks of cattle are singed 
with a hazel-twig lit at the fire, or Web boughs 
are thrown into the fire, in Russia, to cause the 
flax to grow to the height of the boughs (ih, 
pp. 275, 284, 291). The fires are sun-charms, and 
the brands have the virtues of the fire and the 
sun, which they impart to field, house, or hearth, 
promoting growth of crops, warding off evils, 
bringing luck, etc. 

Connected with the cult of sacred trees was the 
practice of hanging sacrificial offerings upon their 
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brandies. This practice has occurred wherever 
tree-worship is found, or where worship took place 
in sacred groves (see art. Trees ; and, for 
particular instances from South America, New 
Zealand, and among the Dayaks, cf. Tylor^, ii. 
223 f. ; for the Semites, cf. W. K. Smith, p. 169 ; for 
the Scandinavians, cf . de la Saussaye, p. 356 ; and 
for the Celts, Jullian, Becherches sur la Religion 
gauloisBj Bordeaux, 1903, p. 55). Among the 
Japanese, presents to a superior were delivered 
attached to the branch of a tree (Aston, p. 215). 

In the ritual of healing at sacred wdls, a rag 
which has been in contact with the patient, or 
part of his clothing, is hung^ on the branches of a 
sacred tree near the well, either as an offering or 
as a magical means of conveying the disease to 
the tree or of bringing the sufferer within the 
healing influence of the tree-spirit (see Tylor®, 
ii. 150 ; Brand, iii. 10). Sacred wells are also 
decked with green boughs on certain occasions, e.g. 
Holy Thursday and the day of the saint to whom 
the well is dedicated (Brand, iii. 9). 

Where sacred trees are venerated, either in 
actual cult or in late folk- survivals, it is considered 
sacrilegious to break even a twig from them. To 
do so will be followed by a punishment, misfortune, 
or ill-luck. The same is true of trees growing on 
graves (Tylor^, ii. 115 [Malagasy]; W, R. Smith, 
p. 169 [Semites]; Elworthy, p. 99 [Livonians]; 
Brand, iii. 13 [Celts] ; Mackenzie, Ten Years North 
of the Orange River, Edinburgh, 1871 [Bechuanas]). 

Branches are also used in rain magic in a variety i 
of ways, probably because the tree-spirit was * 
originally oelieved to have influence over the 
weather. Thus, among the Congo people, mounds 
are covered with branches of trees and fetish- 
ornaments. Round these mounds a priest walks, 
muttering incantations (Reade, Savage Africa, 
London, 1863, p. 363). Pausanias mentions a 
temple on Mt. Lycseum, whose priest had power 
to produce rain by throwing an oak branch into 
a ^»untain (viii. 38). In Gaul, a naked virgin 
standing up to her knees in the river was asperged 
by her companions with branches dipped in the 
water, as a charm to produce rain (Grimm, p. 593). 

The ceremonial cutting of the mistletoe from the oak by the 
druids, and its use in magico-medical rites, are described by 
Pliny {HN xvi. 44). Frazer connects this rite with the Scandi- 
navian myth of Balder, slain by the mistletoe, and with the 
plucking of the bough from a tree in the sacred grove by the 
slayer and successor of the priest of Nemi. The mistletoe was 
regarded as the soul of the oak, and had to be plucked before 
the tree, in which dwelt the spirit of vegetation, could be 
destroyed, or the human representative of the same spirit 
could be slain {GB 2 iii. 446 fif. ; Festivals [Celtic]). Mistletoe is 
also ceremonially plucked in modern folk-custom in Scanmna^a, 
and elsewhere in Europe (if), p. 343). For the bough which h^ 
to be plucked by iEneas, before his descent to the under world, 
see Virgil, JSneid, vi. 203 fl. ; and for the magic silver boughs 
of Oeliic myth with their precious fruits, see Blest, Abode op 
THE (Celtic). 

See also Barsom. 

Literature. — The literature has been given fuUy throughout 
the article. J, A. MACCULLOCH. 

BRAWLING.— The word ‘brawling’ is teohni- 

cally used in English Law for the offence of 
quarrelling or creating a disturbance in a place 
of worship, churchyard, or burial-ground. The 
word is derived from the French brailler, *to be 
noisy,’ which gives the main idea of the term, viz. 
the disturbing of people at their devotions, 

I. Legal— Brawling is a branch of sacrilege, 
though the latter term is now usually confined to 
the robbery of churches. The punishment for 
sacrilege in most countries np to the date of the 
French Revolution, and later, was death. In 
England, sacrilege involving the taking of goods 
from a church or chapel remained a capital 
offence till 1835, being abolished by statute 5 & 6 
Will. IV. c. 81. Brawling, however, had always 
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been treated more leniently. The most vindictive 
of the English ‘ brawling ’ statutes requires merely 
that the offender shall be adjudged to have one of 
his ears cut off, or (what a comment on the customs 
of the period !), if he have no ears, to be marked 
and burned in the cheek with a hot iron having 
the letter F, whereby he may be known and taken 
for a fray-maker and fighter ; in addition, of 
course, to the usual excommunication. 

With reference to this law, it must be said that the Act was 
passed in 1552, a time of great religious disturbance, when the 
change of religion was taking place in England, and that 
there had been a good deal of open fighting with weapons, even 
ill churches ; so that strong measures were necessary. It must 
also be said that these barbarous penalties applied only to 
persons who actually smote with a weapon or drew a weapon 
with intent to smite. Those who merely ‘smote’ without 
weapons, or only ‘chided,’ received much lighter punish- 
ment. 

This Act (5 & 6 Edw. vi. c. 4) remained on the 
statute-book till 1829, in company vith many 
other statutes of our Draconian coae. The prin- 
ciple, however, still exists that disturbances in 
sacred places deserve greater punishment than 
those occurring elsewhere ; in fact, some acts of 
disturbance which are commendable if done in 
another place are criminal if performed in church ; 
for example, arrests by virtue of legal process. 
This principle seems to be recognized in all 
countries, and in France during the Revolution 
protection was extended to religious services of 
all kinds. 

In England, at present, brawling hj a layman, 
which by the Act of 1860 (23 & 24 Vict. c. 32) is 
defined as being riotous, violent, or indecent be- 
haviour in a place of worship (as also molestation 
of a minister while celebrating any divine service 
in church), is no longer punishable by the ecclesias- 
tical courts, but as a civil offence it is a mis- 
demeanour under several statutes. The penalty 
under 52 Geo. m. c. 155 is £40 ; under 23 & 24 
Viet. c. 32, £5. The statute 24 & 25 Viet. c. 100 
§ 36 enacts as follows : 

‘ Whosoever shall, by threats or force, obstruct or prevent, or 
endeavour to obstruct or prevent, any clergyman or other 
minister in or from celebrating divine service or otherwise 
officiating in any church, chapel, meeting-house, or other place 
of divine worship, or in or from the performance of his duty in 
the lawful burial of the dead in any churchyard or other burial- 
place, or shall strike or offer any violence to, or shall, upon any 
civil process, or under the pretence of executing any civil 
process, arrest any clergyman or other minister who is en- 
gaged in, or to ffie knowledge of the offender is about to 
engage in, any of the rites or duties aforesaid, or who, to the 
knowledge of the offender, shall be going to perform the same 
or returning from the performance thereof, is guilty of a mis- 
demeanour, and, being convicted thereof, is liable to two years’ 
imprisonment with or without hard labour.’ 

The offender may also be fined and required to 
give sureties {ib. § 71). 

Also, by tbe Burial Law Amendment Act, 1880, 
provision is made to prevent improper conduct at 
burials. 

Under 23 & 24 Viet. c. 32, any constable or 
I churchwarden of the parish has power to^ appre- 
hend the offender and take him before a justice. 
There is an appeal to Quarter Sessions from a con- 
viction under this Act. 

A man may be convicted for brawling, although 
acting in the bona fide assertion of a claim of right, 
and that independently of the question whether 
the claim is a good one or not [Asher v. Caleraft 
[1887], 18 Q.B.D. 607). 

It was held, by London Quarter Sessions, that under this Act 
the behaviour must be really riotous, violent, or indecent: 
mere protests in words are not sufficient. 

In a case where in a Church of England church a crucifix was 
placed on the altar steps and the congregation crawled up, two 
by two, to kiss it, and a person present took up the crucifix and 
smd (holding it above his head) in a loud voice : ‘ In the name 
of God I protest against this idolatry,’ it was held that violent 
conduct or brawling was not proved [Kensit v. Bose [1803], ol 
J P 489) 

But, on the other hand, in a case which went to the Dh’isional 
Court where, in answer to the invitation in the ordination 
service a statement was read in a perfectly orderly manner, this 
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was nevertheless held to be brawliDg" (Kensit v. St. PaiiVs 
Chapter [19051 2 K,B, 249). 

A minister of religion can commit the offence of 
brawling as well as a layman ( Vallancey v. Fletcher 
[1897], 1 Q.B. 265), and may, if a minister of the 
Church of England, be punished in the ecclesias- 
tical instead of in the civil court (Girt v. Filling- 
ham [1901], P. 176). This is obvious if he indulges 
in an open quarrel or wordy warfare in the sacred 
place ; but he also commits the oftence if he uses 
violent language, unsuitable to public worship, 
either in the course of his sermon or at any other 
part of the service, or ‘improves the occasion’ 
against individual members of the congregation in 
a violent or scolding manner. 

Instances of this have come before the courts in the case of 
clergymen of the Church of England, who are strictly bound 
(during prayers), by the Acts of Uniformity, to the words pre- 
scribed for use. Thus in one case a clergyman interpolated, 
when reading the lesson, the following : ‘ I have been accused 
by some ill-natured neighbour of making alterations in the 
service ; I have done so now and shall do so again, so mark.' 
In another case the clergyman paused in the service to deliver 
a long address in a chiding, quarrelsome, and brawlmg manner, 
in which passages like the following appeared : ‘You were per- 
haps surprised at the pause 1 made at the end of the prayer [in 
the Litany], but it reminded me of my enemies.' ‘ Some one in 
the congregation has had the audacity to write to the arch- 
deacon.’ ‘Who has had the audacity to do this?' ‘Some one 
has committed perjury against me.' ‘ Another of my enemies 
has written a letter to the bishop full of falsehoods.' Such con- 
duct is punishable. 

The object of the laws of England is well put by 
Sir John Nicholl in the case of Palmer v. Boffey^ 

2 Addams 144. It is to protect the sanctity of 
those places and their appurtenances set apart for 
the worship of the Supreme Being and for the repose 
of the dead, in which nothing but religious awe 
and Christian goodwill between men should pre- 
vail, and to prevent them from being converted 
with impunity into scenes of human passion and 
malice, of disturbance and violence. The sacred- 
ness of the place being thus the object of this pro- 
tecting law, it is no part of a legal inquiry, when 
more than one person is implicated in the trans- 
action, which of the two persons so implicated is 
more to blame or which of them began the quarrel. 
Each who engages in it violates the law ; each is 
bound to abstain from quarrelling, chiding, or 
brawling in the sacred place. Therefore, as 
Blackstone (Commentaries, iv. 145) says, ‘mere 
quarrelsome words, which are neither an afifay 
nor an offence in any other place, are penal 
here.’ 

Churchwardens, however, and also constables 
majr, for the purpose of maintaining order during 
Divine service, eject disturbers; and church- 
wardens may take off a person’s hat if, on being 
asked, he refuses to remove it ; and, it has been 
said, may whip boys who play in church during or 
immediately before service. But such action might 
be attended with awkward consequences in these 
days (Burton v. Henson [1842], 10 M. & W. 108 ; 
Worth V. Terrington [1845], 13 M. & W. 781 ; the 
Church of England canons of 1604, Nos. 19, 86, and 
111 may also be consulted). It has, however, been 
decided that a churchwarden has no right forcibly 
to prevent an inhabitant from entering the church 
for the purpose of attending service, on the ground 
that in his opinion there is no room (Taylor v. 
Timson [1888], 20 Q.B.D. 671). 

2. Ethical. — From the ethical point of view 
there may be considerable difference of opinion on 
the question. Is brawling, that is, the disturbance 
of other people’s worship, under any circumstances 
justifiable? The answer will depend largely on 
the view taken of the ethical standard of right 
and wrong. Those who think that the law of the 
articular country is the only standard, and must 
e obeyed, can easUy answer this question. The 
laws of manj^ civilized countries now protect all 
public worship from disturbance and all ministers 


of religion from molestation, and the answer in 
those countries would be — No. 

Those who find the will of the Deity expressed 
in the Bible, and regard this as the ultimate 
standard, have a more difficult task. It is un- 
doubted that many instances of ‘brawling’ are 
commended in Holy Writ. For example, there is 
the case of Moses, who at a ‘feast to the Lord’ 
(Ex. 32®) took the golden calf which the Israelites 
had made, and burnt it in the fire, and ground it 
to powder and strewed it upon the water, and 
made the children of Israel to drink of it 
Further OT examples are numerous — the destruc- 
tion of the high places and the altars of the priests 
of Baal at various times ; and of the brazen serpent 
by king Hezekiah. It is true these cases raise 
points as to the rights of heads of States. But 
from the abstract point of view they involve 
questions of sacrilege and brawling. 

To come to the NT, we may mention (with all 
reverence) the action of Jesus Christ, who went 
into the temple of God and cast out all them that 
sold and bought there, overthrowing the tables of 
the money-changers and of them that sold doves. 
These people were in the house of God by lawful 
authority ; the doves were no doubt required for 
sacrifice. Our Lord’s reason was founded on the 
law : ‘ It is written,’ He said, ‘ my house shall be 
called the house of prayer ; but ye have made it a 
den of thieves.’ Such a plea would not be ad- 
mitted in a modern court of justice. It is a clear 
case of ‘ brawling ’ according to modern ideas. 

The third point of view is that of people who 
think that the law of their particular Church or 
sect is the ultimate test. The Church of Borne 
has undoubtedly taught, and its adherents have 
acted on the opinion, that it is proper not only to 
disturb devotions which are contrary to its tenets, 
but also to molest and even to put to death minis- 
ters of religion and others who teach doctrines 
inconsistent with theirs. Members of religious 
bodies of this type would undoubtedly hold that 
‘brawling’ at the command of their religious 
superiors is not only justifiable, but virtuous. 
Their sense of duty is of that kind which would 
burn the body to save the soul. 

Lastly, there is the point of view of those who 
think that the ethical standard is a certain fitness, 
suitability, or propriety in actions as determined 
by our understanding or reason (Bain, Mental and 
Moral Science, p. 430) or, in Kant’s words, that 
people should act in such a way that their conduct 
might be a law to all beings. It is conceived that 
all those who hold this view would approve of the 
laws of England practically as they now stand; 
that is, that, although a person may be constrained 
by an overpowering sense of duty to put down 
false religion, illegality, and wrong, be must not 
take the law into his own hands, and act so as to 
disturb, annoy, or injure bis fellow-men. Sic utere 
tuo ut alienum non laedas. 

Literature. — Most of the law-books deal with brawling, but 
not completely : amongst others, B. Whitehead, Church Law^^ 
London 1899, and Lord Halsbury, Laws of England, 1909. 
Stephens’ Laws relating to the Clergy, London, 1848 (s.v. 
‘ Brawlmg and Smiting ’), is the fullest, but its date precludes 
the new statutes and cases. Archbold, Criminal Law, 1905, 
gives statutes and cases to that date. The encyclopadias also 
have short articles, the best being Larousse, Grand met. Univ. 
Pans, 1876, s.v. ‘ Sacrilege.' The ethical view is almost always 
ignored. BENJAMIN WHITEHEAD. 

BRAZIL. — The area enclosed by the confines 
of the present Bepuhlic of Brazil contains four 
principal ethnological stocks — the Arawak, the 
Canb, the Tupi-Guarani, and the Tapuya. But 
many of the sub-sections of these races overlap 
into territory outside the boundaries of Brazil 
proper, so that the information in this article 
must be taken as referring to the religious con- 
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ceptions of those four families as a whole, and not 
to those of them who are strictly confined to the 
territories of the Republic. 

The status of religious conception among the 
native tribes of Brazil is not very far advanced in 
the scale of belief. It consists mainly of a crude 
anthropomorphism. Indeed, it may be said that 
the distinction between the natural and super- 
natural has not yet been realized by them. 
Many of the agencies by which they believe the 
universe to be ordered are of a human or quasi- 
human character. They appear to be, for the most 
part, incapable of the abstract thought required 
to conceive of an eternal spirit, and their ideas 
of a Supreme Being are of the faintest. The 
general theogony of the Tupi, for example, though 
extremely hazy, appears to consist in the primal 
idea of a universal maternal agent. Fetish and 
animistic beliefs are also widely prevalent; and, 
as in nearly every religion of the lower cultus, 
the explicit (or comparatively explicit) belief 
is accompanied by an extraneous and confused 
body of semi-legendary superstition, such as a 
belief in demons and evil spirits of the forest, 
river, and mountain. These last vary in their 
characteristics according to locality, and in the 
course of generations several may have attained 
the distinction of godhead, if the name may be 
applied to entities few of whose attributes appear 
to be truly supernatural. It may be said that the 
religious conceptions of all four families mentioned 
above are on a similar level, and that certain 
beliefs are common to all. 

I. The Arawaks. — The Arawak tribes are 
widely distributed over an area extending from 
the River Paraguay to the extreme north of the 
South American continent, and they have contri- 
Wted largely to the formation of the existing 
stocks inhabiting the Antilles and Bahamas 
groups. It is generally admitted that they origin- 
ated in the northern part of the continent ; but 
their nomadic traits, and the ready manner in 
which they have intermingled with other stocks, 
have caused marked difierentiation between the 
various tribes belonging to the family. At the 
present day most oF them have ceased to be 
nomads, and are engaged mainly in hunting and 
fishing; certain of them, however, exist on an 
agricultural basis. Their principal divisions are ; 
Northern Maypures, Atorais, Wapisianas, 

and other insignificant confederacies ; Southern \ 
and Western Grotcps—Firis of the Uccayali River, 
Minanhas of the Jurua River, Canamaris of the 
Purus River, Manaos of the Rio Negro, Custenafis, 
Vaurds, Mehinakus, Yualapiti (all of^ the River 
Xingu tenitory), and Guanas, dwelling on the 
left bank of the Upper Paraguay. 

(1) Cosmoffonu.— The Creation and Flood myths 
of the various Arawak tribes hear a close resem- 
blance to those generally current throughout the 
South American continent ; that is, they assume a 
twofold destruction of the world prior to^ its 
present condition. Thus the Arawaks of Guiana 
believe that Aimon Kondi scourged the world 
with fire, from which the survivors sought refuge 
in subterranean dwellings. Then a great flood 
followed, from which Marerewana and his followers 
saved themselves in a canoe. ^ Such a Flood- 
myth is practically identical with that of the 
Qnichds of Guatemala, as found in the Popol Vuhy 
the sacred book of that people, and in the 
mythologies of many other American races. That 
man originated in a subterranean world is a belief 
widely disseminated among the Arawaks, There 
death was unknown, hut the ruler of mankind 
chanced to discover the upper world, and, returning, 
warned his people that, though sunlight was there, 
so was deatL Many, despite the warning, sought 


the upper air ; but multitudes are still believed to 
exist in bliss far below. Another Arawak version 
of the Creation asserts that the Great Spirit, 
having completed the heavens and earth, seated 
Himself on a huge silk- cotton tree by a river side, 
and cut ofi' pieces of its hark, which He cast all 
around. Those which touched the water became 
fish, those which touched the air, birds ; and those 
which alighted upon the earth became animals and 
men. The Arawaks of Guiana are almost wholly 
in a condition of totemism. 

(2) Theogony and ritual, — The theogony of man;y 
of the Brazilian tribes clusters round the cult of the 
god Jurupari, which is best exemplified by that 
phase of it practised by the Uapes, This cult is in- 
vested with the utmost secrecy, but has been fully 
examined by Coudreau and Stradelli. The name 
Jurupari {juru-para-i) signifies * Issue from the 
mouth of a river,* and the myth of his birth states 
that he was born of a virgin who possessed no sexnal 
parts. She, however, conceived through swallowing 
a draught of cachiri, or fermented liquor, but could 
not be relieved of her offspring until, when bathing, 
she was bitten severely by a fish called ‘Tarire/ 
when J urupari was born. He grew speedily to man- 
hood, and one day invited the men of the tribe to 
partake of a great bowl of cachiri ; but the women 
refused their assistance in its manufacture, and 
thus gained his ill-will. Their children likewise 
incurred his enmity through eating the fruit of the 
uacu tree, which was sacred to him ; and for this 
offence he devoured them. Enraged at the loss of 
their children, the men of the tribe surrounded 
him, and cast him into a fire, from the cinders of 
which sprang the paxiuha palm, which the Uapes 
believe to be his bones. Whilst it was still night, 
the men cut down this tree, and fashioned it into 
sacred instruments, which it is ordained the women 
of the tribe must never see. Should a woman 
j of the Uapes set eyes upon any of the sacred 
symbols of Jurupari, she is at once poisoned. 

This exclusion of ■women from the secret rites of the worship 
of Jurupari seems to point to some remote totemic ori^n of 
■which all but the mere remembrance has been lost. There 
would appear to have been an ancient apprehension among the 
Uapes that Jurupari, who was regarded by them as more of a 
demiurge than a god proper, might exercise upon the women 
of the tribe ‘le droit d’un dieu.’ Indeed, a exists which 
relates how one woman who had m her possession the sacred 
symbols was violated by Jurupari, and that the exclusion of the 
women from his worship dates from that event. 

On the days upon which the worship of Jurupari 
is to be celefcated, the men proceed from the place 
of his adoration on a tour of the surrounding 
district, playing loudly upon pipes and fl.utes. 
Upon hearing the ‘Jurupari music* the women 
shut themselves up in their houses, and do not 
emerge again until they are certain that all risk 
of their beholding the procession is over. The 
men then return to the headquarters of the priests, 
where the sacred symbols are exposed to view. 
These are the macacaraua and the paxiuba. The 
former is a black cloak without arms, descending 
to the middle of the body, and made of monkeys* 
hair interwoven with hair cut from the heads of 
virgins immediately after their arrival at puberty. 
The paxiuha is a portion of the palm-tree of that 
species, about the lieight of a man, and some ten 
centimetres in diameter. By a device consisting 
of holes bored in the part of the tree beneath the 
foliage, its leaves are made to tremble by the 
hreaOi of the priest who evokes it. 

The principal religious ceremony in the worship 
of Jurupari is the Vabucuri, or initiation of the 
young men. This occurs six times in the year, as 
follows : the assaby on Jan. 1 ; the ueuqui on 
Feb. 2 ; the miritz on March 3 ; the pataud on 
May 4 ; the umari on July 5 ; and the uiga on 
Nov, 6. Of all these indigenous fruits the Indians 
make intoxicating beverages. These are freely 
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partaken of in the accompanying revels, which are 
of the most riotous description. On the day of the 
festival those who have arrived at manhood are 
painted in black and red. They chant mournful 
melodies, whilst thej^a^^^, or priests, join them in 
marriage to women of the tribe, who are then sent 
into the forest. Three men in barbaric costumes 
then carry in the paxiuha^ and several Indians 
disguised as Jurupari dress in the macacaraua and 
symbolize the god’s myth. The paxiuha horn 
is then sounded, and the women return. Mutual 
dagellations commence, and the proceedings degen- 
erate into a saturnalia. Jurupari is invited, but 
replies through the mouth of the pag^s that he 
dare not be present, as, if he were to liave relations 
with a woman, he would ‘be changed into a 
serpent.’ 

The demiurgic nature of Jurupari is indicated 
by his relative position to Tupan, a primitive deity 
common to many Brazilian tribes. The Tupan of 
the Indians of the period immediately subsequent 
to the discovery of Brazil was by no means a 
beneficent deity, but typified the thunder, or any 
agency terrible or majestic. The first missionaries 
in the southern part of Brazil identified Tupan 
with God the Father, and the Christian reminis- 
cences which we discover in the Jurupari cult 
doubtless had their origin in the old missionary 
idea of Tupan. The pag^s differ regarding the 
identity of Tupan. Some regard him as a species 
of All-father, whilst others construct a vague 
hierarchy from Jurupari the Terrible, the Tupan 
of the Indians (‘the Good’), and the Tupan of the 
Whites (‘the Mighty’). Jurupari is not at strife 
with Tupan, but rather supplementary to him ; for 
whereas the former has a local and precise signifi- 
cance, that of Tupan is vague and general. Tupan, 
it is said, created Jurupari * for evil.’ When he 
visits the earth, Jurupari is always his guide. 
Jurupari dwells with Tupan in heaven ; and if in 
life the men of the Uapes have honoured the cult 
of Jurupari, they go to dwell with him after death. 
If they have not done so, they perish on the long 
road from earth to heaven. The women who 
behold the sacred symbols go to Bichiu, a place 
inhabited by inferior spirits — a species of purgatory; 
but if they have not thus ofiended, they go to the 
heaven of Jurupari. Tribes akin to the Uapes 
believe that those women who see the symbols are 
changed at death into serpents or crocodiles. In 
the heaven of Jurupari the dead hunt, fish, drink 
cachiri, and make sacred symbols. Grief and ennui 
are unknown. Those men who are lost on the 
route finally arrive at a hell, a badly-defined, 
shadowy extension of earth, where they continue 
the terrestrial life. 

The Arawaks have a wholesome dread of evil 
spirits and forest-giants, which they designate 
cancherrmr. They have also a Jurupari of the 
Forest, an evil and malignant being, who, how- 
ever, appears to bear no relation to the demiurge 
of the same name. 

(3) Friesthood.— Among the Uapes the sacer- 
dotal caste of the pag^s^ or priests, is strongly 
organized in a hierarchy, and is subdivided into 
the uarassUf Or adepts, the a$$u^ or arch -priests, 
and the mirim, or neophytes, who are very 
numerous. The secret of their organization is 
little known and well guarded. It is, in fact, a 
species of freemasonry, and candidates are initiated 
into the several degrees by similar processes. The 
pag6s are also doctors, but, above all, exorcists. 
They possess magical formulae, which vary with 
each tribe. Certain pagds act as mediums to 
demons whom they profess to have in their service, 
and others undertake invocation of the dead. The 
thoroughness with which they carry out their 
purely religious duties is remarkable. Even the 


children are examined and interrogated by them 
in secret regarding the cult of Jurupari. In fact, 
the initiation of the layman into that cult lasts 
during the entire period of his life. Although 
the pagis resort to symbolism, they are not fetish- 
worshippers, and distinguish strongly between the 
symbol and the being it symbolizes. The maca- 
caraua is not Jurupari, they say. It is his ‘ figure ’ 
(rangaua). The Guaycuriis of Paraguay possess a 
similar religious order, whom they call Vunagenetd, 
and who act principally as exorcists of the evil in 
man, which they designate nanigo gig6. They 
believe that the goat-sucker bird and the scream- 
ing vulture act as messengers from the dead to the 
priest, between whom and the deceased persons of 
the tribe there is frequent communication. They 
also practise exorcism by fumigation. The dualism 
which the pag6s of the Puris profess was in all 
probability communicated to them by European 
missionaries (Spix and Martins). 

2, The Caribs.— The Caribs, one of the first 
American races to come under the notice of the 
European discoverers, were until recently supposed 
to be confined to Venezuela, Guiana, and the 
Antilles; but von den Steinen met with tribes 
cognate to them in speech and physiological 
characteristics in the very heart of Brazil— the 
Bakairi and Nahuquas of the Upper Xingu, which 
he regarded as the Carib cradle-land. They were, 
par excellence^ the maritime race of America, and 
in their great sea-canoes extended their piratical 
voyages to Cuba and Haiti, and permanently 
occupied some of the Lesser Antilles. On the 
mainland they were in possession of the shore west 
of the mouth of the Orinoco, nearly to the Cor- 
dilleras. From their name is derived that of 
‘ cannibal,’ owing to their custom of eating human 
flesh. Most of the present-day Caribs are nominally 
Christians. 

(1) Mythology, — The Caribs of the Antilles 
regarded the earth, which they called Mama 
Nono, as ‘the good mother from which all 
things come.’ Their mythological ideas corre- 
sponded with their degree of civilization, which 
was extremely primitive. The first ancestor of 
the Caribs created his offspring by sowing the 
soil with stones, or with the fruit of the Mauritius 
palm, which sprouted forth into men and women. 
They believed that a multiplicity of souls 
inhabited one body, and that, wherever they 
might detect a pulsation, a soul was present. All 
these, however, were subordinate to one principal 
spirit enthroned in the heart, which alone would 
be transported to the skies at death (anon. Voyage 
d la Louisiane fait en 1720), The seat of the 
deceased was named by them Hueyu Ku, the 
Mansion of the Sun, where, as in the Mexican 
paradise, the barbaric idea of bliss was to be 
attained. With the Caribs of the mainland, some 
shadowy belief in resurrection seems to have 
obtained, as they were most punctilious in pre- 
serving the bones of their ancestors, which, after 
having cleaned, bleached, and painted them, they 
kept in a wicker basket full of spices suspended 
from the doors of their dwellings. 

They possessed a culture-hero, Tamu (Grand- 
father), who was also known as ‘ Old Man of the 
Sky.’ He appears to have been almost identical 
with the Hahuatlac Quetzalcoatl, the Quiche 
Gucnmatz, and the Mayan Cuculcan, in that he 
was of light complexion, came from the east, and, 
after having instructed the Caribs in agriculture 
and the primitive arts, disappeared in the direction 
whence he came. Brinton believed him to be 
identical with the Zum6 of the Guarani of Para- 
guay, and Ehrenreich with the ICamu of the 
Arawaks (a culture-hero), and the Kaboi of the 
Karayas. In the legend of the latter he dwelt 
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with their ancestors in the under world until a 
bird, the Dicholophos cristatus, by its call, led 
them to life and light in the upper world. With 
the Garibs the sun and moon shared sovereignty 
with the earth as the supreme beings of the 
Universe. It is almost certain that the god 
Hurakan (from whose name is derived our word 
‘ hurricane who figures in the Quiche Popol Vuh 
as ‘ the Heart of Heaven,' the supreme god, was of 
Canb origin, although it is possible that he may 
have been borrowed by the Garibs from the 
indigenous tribes of the Antilles ; but von den 
Steinen gives the Carib form asj/e^o, ‘thunder/ 
whence Island-Garib iouallou. 

(2) PTicsthood * — Although the Carib religion 
was of an extremely primitive type, it was well 
organized by a hereditary class of shamans called 
piayes, similar to the pages of the Arawaks, to 
whom the Garibs were probably ethnologicallv 
related. This class exercised unlimited power, 
and, besides performing the very elaborate religious 
rites appertaining to their worship, were, as with 
the Arawaks, exorcists. 

3. The Tupi-Guarani.— This stock, so called to 
show the ethnic affinity existing between the Tupi 
of Brazil and the Guarani of Paraguay, originally 
advanced in a northerly direction from the River 
Plate region, and drove the Tapuyasfrom the coast 
lands, which it thenceforth occupied as a maritime 
people. It is now represented by tribes occupying 
various belts of country in a territory so vast as 
that between the rivers Maroni in French Guiana, 
to the north, and the Plate, to the south. In 
Gui^a the principal divisions are the Oyampi and 
the Emerillons, in Brazil proper the various tribes 
of the ^ Central Plateau, and in Paraguay the 
Guarani. These various tribes were at one time 
addicted to cannibalism, but large numbers have 
become converted to Christianity, although many 
still retain their ancient beliefs. They speak a 
dialect of the ancient Tupi language, called the 
Lingoa Geral, which was standaidized by the early 
Portuguese missionaries for their own uses, and 
gradually became the general tongue of the Ama- 
zonian tribes. Tupi branches are also found in 
Argentina and Uruguay. 

(1) Cosmogony.— ‘A. certain magician, Irin Mag4, 
is credited by the Eastern Tupi with the creation 
of seas and rivers, and at his intervention Monan, 
the Maker or Begetter, withdrew the tata, or 
Divine fire, with which he had resolved to destroy 
the world. An early account (Hans Staden, 
1550) states their belief in a destruction of 
their ancestors by a powerful supernatural enemy 
called Mair, who sent upon them an inundation, 
from which only a few were saved, by climbing 
trees and hiding in caves — a variant or the Popol 
Vuh legend. The same authority gives the names 
of three brothers — Krimen, Hermittan, and Coem 
— from whom they claimed descent; and the 
Guarani speak of four brothers, and give two of 
their names as Tupi and Guarani, parents of 
the tribes called after them respectively. These 
four brothers are identical with similar quartettes 
in other American mythologies, and typify the 
cardinal points of the compass. 

^ (2) Theogony.—HhQ theogony of the Tupi is a 
simple nature-worship, although much confusion 
exists among authorities as to its constituents. 
The Vicomte d'ltabayana sees in Tupi belief the 
quality of dualism (a rare occurrence in American 
religions), and gives it as his opinion that Toru- 
shom-pek, the sun, stands for their principle of 
good,^ and Toru-guenket, the moon, for their evil 
principle. The latter is supposed to fall periodi- 
cally and wreck the earth; and all baneful in- 
fluences, such as thunders and floods, proceed from 
her. Magalhaes (0 Selvagem) is of opinion that 


Tupi theogony rests on the primal idea that al 
created^ things have a mother or maker, who is 
responsible for the general scheme of animate and 
inanimate matter. There are, further, three 
superior deities, to whom are apportioned the 
making of the various natural families. These 
are Guaracy, the sun, creator of all animals; 
J acy, the moon, creator of plants ; and Perudd or 
Ruda, the god of love, who promotes the repro- 
duction of human beings. Each of these is assisted 
by inferior beings. Subordinate to the sun are 
Guirapuru, who Has charge of the birds ; Anhanga, 
who protects the field game ; Ca4-p6ra, who pro- 
tects the forest game ; Uayard, who guards the 
fishes. Under Jaey are Saci Cer6r6 (in South 
Brazil) Mhoitat^, the fire-snake, who protects 
the country from fire ; Urutafi, the phantom-bird ; 
and Gurupira, the guardian of the forests. Subject 
to Rud4 are Cair6, the full moon, and Catitl, the 
new moon. _ Each of these, in turn, has as many 
inferior assistants as the Indians admit classes ; 
and these are served by as many beings as the 
Indians admit species, and so on, until every lake 
and river and kind of animal or plant has its 
protective genius or ‘mother.' Brinton describes 
this polytheism as ‘ simple animistic nature- 
worship.’ Though this may be said to apply to 
the Tupi race in general, its standards undoubtedly 
vary with locality ; and this fact accounts for the 
seemingly widely differing accounts of Tupi theo- 
gony furnished by its several investigators. 

with the Guarani, the southern branch of the 
Tupi, belief and worship appear largely to cluster 
round the figure of the god Zum6, a culture-hero, 
probably identical with the Carib Tamu. He, like 
other American culture-heroes, ‘came from the 
East'; but the Guarani, according to the myth, 
grew so tired of his sententious advice and constant 
patronage, that they tried to drive him away 
with arrows. These, however, he caught, and 
hurled back upon his tormentors, and, dividing 
the waters of a neighbouring river by his Divine 
power, he walked to the other bank dryshod, 
and disappeared from view. He indicated to 
the Guarani his intention of returning in order 
to gather thern into towns, and rule them in 
peace. Zum4 is, of course, like the Mexican 
Quetzalcoatl, the Man of the Sun, the civilizing 
agent. He has been identified with Gemi, an 
Antillean deity, and his worship is found under 
various guises throughout South America. 

A less mild personage is Tupa or Tupan,* the 
god-in-chief of the Tupi proper of Brazil. The 
earliest notice of this god is that of the missionary 
Pbre d’Evreux, who directly compares him with 
God the Father. He alone of the four brothers 
survived the Flood, and became the highest 
divinity of the Tupi, ruler of the lightning and the 
storm, whose voice is the thunder. He is, indeed, 
the Tupan of the Uapes, who, although of Arawak 
stock, have been deeply influenced by Tupi and 
Carib beliefs. Anhanga, the protector of field 
game, is sometimes opposed to him as an evil 
principle; hut it is vain to affect to discern 
dualism where the notion of divinity is so slight, 
and that of anthropomorphism so strong. In 
any case, it cannot be an ethical dualism, but 
merely the opportunist invention of the priestly 
caste (see remarks on American dualism in Brinton's 
Myths of the New World and Spence's Popol Vuh). 
There is not wanting evidence, however, that Tupa 
was also a ‘culture-hero,' who latterly attained 
godhead. He is credited with teaching the Tupi 
the use of fire, the pisang, and the cane, as well as 
with instructing them in agriculture. 

(3) Inferior spirits . — Many of the Amazonia is 

* The name is derived by Tatevin (AnthropoB ii 269 f.) from 
tuba upapUy ‘ Father of Alb’ 
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tribes of the Tupi haye an elaborate system of 
myths clustering round the tortoise — a favourite 
figure in South American folklore. In these many 
inferior spirits are the principal actors, the most 
important of them being Kurupira, the wood- 
demon, and Oiara, the water-sprite. Paituna, ‘ the 
wonder-monkey/ is no simian, but the son of 
a woman belonging to a tribe of females with 
only one husband. He possesses miraculous 
powers, which he uses to discomfit his enemies 
in an amusing manner. 

4 . The Tapuyas.— The Tapuyas or Ges tribe 
are the oldest of the Brazilian races. They are 
best known perhaps by their name of Botocudos, 
from a lip-peg {hotoqi^e) which they wear. They 
are found on the eastern slopes of the Cordilleras, 
from the peninsula of Goajira in the north to the 
borders of Chili, and in large numbers in Eastern 
Bolivia. Their principal divisions are the Karayas, 
the Kayapos, and the 8 uyas of the rivers Xingu and 
Araguaya, They have not as yet realized the dis- 
tinction between the natural and the supernatural. 
The universe is kept together or disturbed, as the 
case may be, by human or o-wa^-human agencies. 
The Karaya S'lood-myth rmates that the hostile 
demon Anatiwa originated the Deluge, and sent 
fish to pull down those who had taken flight 
to the hill Topirap^, The Ges attributed the 
re-building of the earth to the water-hen Saracura, 
which fetched earth to the hills, where those saved 
from the Flood congregated, so that the area of 
safety might be enlarged. The Karaya ancestral 
god, Kaboi, led his people from the under to the 
upper world hy the cry of a bird. All these myths, 
though in circulation among the various tribes of 
the Tapuya family, have their counterparts in 
many other American mythologies. It cannot be 
discovered, however, whether or no the Tapuya 
tribes worship those ‘ deities ’ to whom they give 
the credit of creating the cosmos. Indeed, there 
is good reason to believe that they do not. ‘ They 
have,’ says Brinton, ‘no definite religious rites, 
but are careful to bury the dead, and have a belief 
that the spirit of the departed survives and wanders 
about at night (Amer, Race, p. 144). They are firm 
believers in metempsychosis, and the appeasement 
by mimicry of those vague powers who cause natural 
phenomena. Thus they shake a burning brand and 
shoot arrows at the sky to appease the powers of 
the storm. Semi-religious dances are common 
among them. They are, in fact, on the border- 
land between totemic practice and the anthropo- 
morphism which generally succeeds it, as is proved 
by the circumstance that a sub-stock, the Tucanos, 
take their name from the toucan bird which they 
adopted as the totem of their tribe. 

Literature.— I. The Ar aw aks\ E. im ThurUi Among the 
Indians of Guiana (1883) ; Coudreau, J^tudes sur les Guyane 
et VAmazonie (1886) ; Stradelli, ‘ La leggenda dell* lurupari ’ 
(Bol. de la soo. geogr. ItaL), 1890, pp. 659 ff., 798 ff. ; Brett, 
Legends and Myths of the Aboriginal Indians of British Guiana 
(1868) — 2 . The Caries : Karl von den Steinen, Die JBakairi 
SpraeheG.S92)y UnterdenNaturvolkern Zentral-Brasiliens (1894:); 
Muller, Amer. Urrehgionen (1855); de la Borde, Religion des 
Caraibes (Paris, 16742- —3. THE TUPI-GUARAHI : Barboza 
Rodriguez, Bxploiagao do Rio Jamundd (1875); ‘Poranduba 
amazonense* (Ann, d. Bihl, nao. xiv., Rio, 1890); Couto de 
Magalhaes, 0 Selvagem (1874) ; Guevara, Hist, del Paraguay ^ 
Rio de la Plata y Tucuman (1836); d'Orbigny, L'Ho^nme 
amdricain (1850).— 4 , TSE TAPUYAS : Ehrenreich, ‘ Uber die 
Botocudos* in ZE, 1887, Iff. ; Keane, On the Botocudos (1883). 

General works are Ehrenreich, ‘Beitrage zur Volkerkunde 
Brasiliens* (Veroff. des Mus. fur Volkerkunde^ Bd. ii. Heft 1/2), 
‘ Die Mythen und Legenden der Sud-Amer. Urvolker * (Suppl. 
to ZE, 1905); and the several interesting but rather out of date 
works of C. F. P. von Martins. LEWIS SpENCE. 

BREAD.— See Food. 

BREATH.— Breath consists of air alternately- 
drawn in and expelled from the lungs, and consti- 
tutes a vital element in man’s spiritual as weU as in 


his physical being. As a manifestation of existence, 
breath is frequently used, among many peoples, as 
synonymous with ‘life,’ ‘spirit,’ and ‘soul.’ The 
force of these several meanings becomes clear, for 
example, from such passages in the Bible as Gn 2 *^, 

1 Co 15^°, and from the various designations for 
‘ breath,’ ‘ spirit,’ ‘ soul ’ in Hebrew (ricah, nephesh^ 
n^shdmdh), Greek (TPedfia, Latin (animus^ 

anima^ spiritics), and Old Church Slavic (duchit, 

‘ breath/ ‘ spirit,’ duSay ‘ soul ’ ; cf. Lithuanian 
dausos, ‘ air ’). This is equally true of the kindred 
designations in other languages, even in savage 
tongues (see Tylor,® i. 433). The natural associa- 
tion, moreover, of the breath and breathing with 
the spiritual phenomenon of inspiration is seen in 
such a passage as Jn 20 ®®, where Jesus breathed 
upon the disciples when imparting to them the gift 
of the Holy Spirit. Cf. also Job 4® 33^ Is ID, 
Ezk 37®*', and artt. Soul, Spirit. 

In classic times, among the Greeks and Romans, 
there were current a number of well-recognized 
ideas (all of them perfectly natural) which show 
the wide-spread and normal association of breath 
and air as the vital principle. Philosophers started 
with the postulate that the soul was drawn into 
the body with the first breath at birth, and they 
sometimes made the kindred element, wind, a vital 
factor in generation (e.g. Chrysippus, cited hy 
Plutarch, de Stoic. Repuqn. xli. 391 ; also Dio 
Chrysos. Borysth. Orat. xii. 387 ; cf. also the adpai 
^(aoybvoL of Anth. Pal, X. Ixxv. 4, the irvool ij/vxO’ 
Tp6^oL of Hymn. Orph. xxxviii. 22, and, in general, 
Lobeck, AglaophamuSy i. 753-764). In connexion 
with death, moreover, the Romans regarded it as 
a religious duty that the nearest relative should 
catch the last breath of the dying, at the moment 
when the vital spark was leaving the body, in 
order to ensure the continued existence of the 
spirit (see Yergil, Aen. iv. 684 ; Cic. Verr, ii. 
5. 45 ; Ovid, Metam, xii. 424). A somewhat similar 
custom formerly existed among the Seminole 
Indians of Florida ; and the fancy of the Tyrolese 
peasants saw the soul out-hreatned like a little 
white cloud at death (cf. Tylor, Lc.). This receives 
still stronger exemplification among the Athapas- 
can Tahkali, who bring breath into direct con- 
nexion with transmigration. When one is either 
dead or dying, the medicine-man lays his hands 
on the breast of the individual in question, and 
then places them on the head of a kinsman of 
the dead or moribund. The medicine-man now 
breathes through the hands thus imposed, and the 
next child born to the kinsman of the dead man 
is held to have received the soul of the deceased, 
whose rank and name he assumes (Waitz, Anthro- 
pologic, iii. 195). Among some of the Tnpi- 
Guarani tribes of South America, medicine-men 
frequently endeavour to effect cures by breathing 
on the diseased or injured part, and at certain 
ceremonies they blow tobacco smoke on the 
warriors, saying, ‘Receive the spirit of bravery, 
wherewith ye conquer your foes ’ (ib, p. 419). 

None of the nations of the world, however, paid 
so marked attention both to the physical side of 
breathing and to the psychical phenomena con- 
nected -with it as did the early Hindus. By them 
breathing was regarded as one of the sciences, and 
the regmation of respiration in connexion with 
ascetic and ritual practices was of paramount im- 
portance; nor has the art disappeared in India 
to-day. In early times, as shown by the philosophic 
treatises of the Upanisads, careM observers, who 
were imbued with the idea of the importance 
of controlling the vital breath, had faithfully 
counted the normal number of respirations per 
diem, and found the average to be 22,636 inhalations 
and exhalations (Amftabindu TJpanisad, 33), or 
21,606 (Eamsa TJpanisad, 4), a round 21,600 
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(Sarvadarhn^ah^rahay p. 175, 4), or again 21,000 
(Kamatirtha in his notes on Maitrdyana Upani- 
sad, vi. 1) ; see Deussen, Sechszig Umnisads, pp. 
656 n. 4, 675 n. 2 ; Ewing, ‘ Hindu Conception of 
the Eunctions of Breath,’ in JAOS, xxii. 264. This 
calculation (about 15.9 respirations per minute) 
answers well to the modem computations made by 
Western scientists, who estimate the normal breath 
of the healthy adult to be between 16 and 20 re- 
spirations a minute. The meditative calm and the 
unsurpassed self-control of the Hindu ascetic, it 
must be remembered, would tend to reduce the 
frequency of respiration, and thus justify the lower 
figure as claimed. 

Hindu devotees and philosophers not only made 
these statistical observations of respiration in con- 
nexion with their religious practices and their 
recluse life of self-abnegation, but they also dis- 
tinguished various phases of the breath-element, 
and assigned a mrticular function to each. The 
spiritual and religious aspect of breath is to be I 
recognized as early as the Vedas and Brahmanas, | 
but it reaches its full development in the Upani- 1 
sads, where it assumes a paramount place. 

In Sanskrit the cardinal words relating to breath 
and breathing are all derivatives of the root an, 
‘breathe,’ 'respire’ (cognate with Gr. hepios, Lat. 
animus, Goth, us-anan). The principal_word for 
‘ breath ’ in general is the derivative pram (from 
an with prefix ??m). This word heads the fivefold 
list (sometimes known asthe jjrana-series), consist- 
ing of prana, apdna, vydna, uddna, and samdna, 
under which the early Hindu physiological and 
psychological views grouped breath in its various 
functions. 

Much attention has been devoted to studying 
this fivefold series oiprdyia, apdna, vydna, uddna, 
samdna. The most thorough of the Western in- 
vestigations of the subject are those by Deussen 
and especially Ewing, in the works alluded to 
already, and quoted with full titles at the end of 
this article. So painstaking and exhaustive an 
examination as that made by Ewing {op, cit, 250- 
275, 305) proves that the first member of the series, 
prana, breath in general, designates either the 
double process of respiration or, more particularly, 
‘in-breathing,’ ‘inhalation,’ as contrasted with 
‘ out-breathing,’ which is designated more especially 
yy apdna, ‘exhalation,’ ‘exspiration.’ These two 
words, prana and apdna, occur very often together 
(frequently united in a (^vaTic^'ya-compound), and 
are used to denote the composite act of respiration. 
This very frequency of occurrence has caused their 
common long a (which is etymologically correct in 
composition of the vocalic prefixes j)ra, apa, with an) 
to be assumed analogically by the other three 
members of the group (in which the long a is not 
authorized by composition of the consonantal 
prefixes vy, ud, sam, with an). As to the meanings 
assigned, it should be noted, however, that Deussen 


hauch) : see his Allgem. Gesch, d. Philos, 1. 1. 294- 
305, 1. il 248-252, i. iii. 69-72, 441, 492, 605, 627, 
649, and his Das System des Veddnta, 359-364. 
Ewing [op. cit. 292) strongly combats^ the point. 
His own investigations, moreover (op. cit. 275-276), 
tend to show that apdna denotes not only ‘out- 
breathing,’ but also the physiological breath- 
functions of that part of the body below the navel. 
The iexm vydna, lit. ‘breathing apart,’ appears 
to denote a permeating or abiding breath-factor 
which forms a sort of connecting link between 
prana and apdna, though separate frona them, and 
occupies also the interval between respirations (see 
Ewing, op, cit, 277-303). Deussen’s rendering 
of the word is * interspiration ’ (Ztdschenhauch), 
The other two terms, uddna and samdna, are less 


frequent in occurrence and more obscure in si^i- 
ficance. They seem to have to do with the function 
of breath in connexion with digestion. Deussen’s 
renderings are ‘up-breathing’ (Auf hauch) and 
‘all-breathing’ (Allhauch); see his Philos, of the 
Upanishads, 279-280. Ewing’s various allusions to 
these last two breath-elements of the |)rana-series 
[op, cit. 260-287) should be compared. 

In modern times the Hindu i/oyi-ascetics and 
certain of the advanced native thinkers of India 
still look upon breathing as a science to be 
cultivated under competent teachers. The practice 
of appropriately regulated breathing, they main- 
tain, affects not only the vital activity, but also 
the mental activity, and produces corresponding 
psychic results. The complete control of the vital 
breaths, even to suspending the breath for a 
considerable length of time, brings with it a 
mastery over all the forces that govern both mind 
and body. Eor some of the claims still made by 
living exponents of these views, reference may he 
made to the writings of Rama Prasad and the 
Swami Abhedananda, cited below. 


Literature.— The full titles of the chief works alluded to in 
this art. are : Ewing, ‘ The Hindu Conception of the Functions 
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BRETHREN OF THE COMMON LIFE.- 
I. Founders.— The Brethren of the Common Life 
represent one of the most successful of the many 
efforts made during the Middle Ages for the revival 
of piety. Some of their external arrangements 
were similar to those of the Beghards and Beguines, 
hut their organization was inore closely connected 
with the system and discipline of the Church, as 
was intended by their founders, Gerard Groot and 
his chief disciple, Elorentius. Gerard (1340-1884) 
was the son of Werner Groot, a wealthy citizen 
and magistrate of Deventer. He took Ms degree 
at the University of Paris, acquiring a considerable 
reputation for talent and attainments, and then 
settled at Cologne, which had long been a cele- 
brated seat of learning, and subsequently hecaine 
a university town. Here he combined the pursuit 
of study with worldly amusements, and became 
very popular among his associates. Converted 
by the efforts and prayers of a former friend, 
named Henry Kalkar, the prior of a Carthusian 
monastery, he completely changed his mode of 
life. Throwing off his elegant clothes, he assumed 
the simplest and humblest dress, while for his 
inward unprovement he withdrew for three yeap 
into a Carthusian monastery, where he spent his 
time in meditation and self-discipline. He also 
visited the saintly Ruysbroeck, prior of the monas- 
tery of Griinthal, to whose spiritual influence he 
owed much of the progress of his soul. After five 
years he came forth as an evangelizing preacher of 
great force and persuasiveness, full of zeal for the 
revival of truly spiritual religion among the people 
at large, and anxious for the reform of the monks 
and clergy. He was ordained deacon, hut never 
regarded himself as worthy of the priesthood. For 
three years and a half he went about preaching in 
Holland and the Netherlands, with the result that 
he drew many souls out of worldliness and sin and 
led them to holiness of life. His success, and Ms 
severe condemnation of the laxity of the clergy, 
however deserved, led to opposition to his preach- 
ing • and the Bishop of Utrecht was persuaded to 
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silence him, by withdrawing licences to preach 
from deacons. An appeal was made to the Pope, 
but it is uncertain whether this was successful, for 
Groot died soon after, in his 44th year. He was 
prematurely cut off by the plague, caught while 
visiting a sick friend. But he had had time, with 
the help of his foremost disciple, Florentius, to 
plan arrangements for confirming his converts in 
Christian ways. These two good men sought to 
establish Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods, in which 
those who had been rescued from worldliness might 
find refuge, and they decided on the foundation of 
some monasteries which might serve as a support 
and means of guidance to the inmates of the 
Houses, and might also olfer a model of monastic 
reformation. The movement received the name 
of the ^moderna devotio,’ Groot had some years 
before his death given over his own spacious house 
to the town authorities of Deventer as an abode 
for widows and maidens who should live together 
in piety and good works. The Brotherhoods were 
also begun at Deventer, while the first monastery 
was established at Windesheim, It was Augus- 
tinian, and became the centre of several new and 
many reformed monasteries. The next was founded 
on Mount St, Agnes, near Zwolle. A brother of 
Thomas k Kempis was the first prior of the latter, 
and Thomas himself, after his education at De- 
venter, spent his life in it as a monk. 

2 . Regulations. — In common with all pious 
persons in the mediaeval Church, Groot regarded 
the career of the monastic regulars as the highest ; 
hut his societies were intended as a link between 
the monks and the people, and his Brotherhoods 
and Sisterhoods formed a kind of modified monas- 
ticism without any vows. Their members, living 
a common life in their respective houses, were to 
work for their maintenance, to give what they 
could save to the poor and sick, and to interest 
themselves in the religious teaching of the young. 
The members of a Brotherhood were drawn from 
various classes. The educated copied books, as 
was done in monasteries, and, later on, attended to 
printing them, while those who had been brought 
up to handicrafts practised these for the benefit of 
the House. The hours of prayer and of attend- 
ance at Mass were diligently observed. There 
were several priests in each house, besides the lay 
members. The head of the community was called 
‘rector,’ and implicit obedience to him was re- 
quired. Under him was the ‘ procurator,’ who was 
general manager. Various offices, such as those 
of librarian, sacristan, warden of the infirmary, 
down to the humbler ones of tailor, baker, and 
cook, were distributed among the Brethren. Be- 
sides being called Fratres vitce communis, the 
brothers acquired several other appellations, such 
as Fratres bonce voluntatis, from their benevolence, 
and Fratres cucullati from their cap or head-dress, 
and they were often called Lollards by their 
enemies, though they had no real connexion with 
that sect. Owing to their educational labours, 
they also acquired the designation of Fratres 
Hieronymi, ‘Brothers of St. Jerome,’ who was 
regarded as a patron of learning. The dress of the 
Brothers was black or grey ; for priests and clerics 
it went down to the feet, for lay brethren to the 
knee ; and a black cap was worn on the head. The 
under garment was washed every month in summer, 
every two months in winter. On entrance into 
the society each man could deal with his property 
as he liked; but if he once gave it over to the 
House, he could not withdraw it in the event of 
his leaving. ^ The Brothers rose at half -past three 
in the morning, and went to bed at nine in the 
evening. During the day an interval was allowed 
for repose. Dinner was at ten o’clock, supper at 
five. At meals the Scriptures or the Lives of the 


Saints were read, the Brothers taking a week each, 
from the seniors downwards. Meat might be 
eaten on Sundays, and other days except Fridays 
and fast days. Their drink was one little mug 
of beer of the small size out of which wine was 
usually drunk (Dumbar, Analecta, i. 14). Many 
members of the society injured themselves by 
excessive fasting, in a degree not required by the 
rules. Constant industry, according to the pre- 
vious training of each man, was inculcated ; and 
where there was a farm or garden, outdoor labour 
was required. All these activities of the Brothers 
contrasted favourably with the begging habits of 
the friars, who were mostly living in idleness, and 
became in consequence the bitter enemies of the 
Brothers ; while the domestic work of the Sister- 
hoods and their instruction of girls made them 
appear to great advantage as compared with the 
degenerate nuns. It might well be supposed that 
these hard-working and devout societies would 
have been commended of all men, but the friars 
succeeded in raising much opposition against them, 
while among the people at large the reverence 
which was felt for the regular and long-established 
monastic orders, bound % lifelong vows, was not 
bestowed upon the more secular system of the new 
society, till eventually they were known by their 
fruits and became respected for their good deeds. 
It was doubtless better for them not to be thought 
much of, at any rate at first, as they were thereby 
guarded from the temptation to pride which beset 
the old religious orders. The opposition, however, 
was carried to the verge of persecution, for at the 
Council of Constance a Dominican named Grabow 
accused the Brethren of the Common Life, and 
maintained that it was a mortal sin to form a 
community without the vows of poverty, obedience, 
and chastity. They were, however, defended by 
their friends and supporters, the Windesheim 
monks, and also by Gerson. The Council con- 
demned Grabow, and offered him the choice of 
retractation or the stake. Several Popes also had 
the good sense to support the Brotherhoods and 
Sisterhoods by their rescripts. 

3 . Influence on education. — The eventual estima- 
tion of the Brothers among the people at large was 
mainly promoted by their devoted efibrts on be- 
half of tne religious education of boys. At their 
first centre, Deventer, they boarded many of the 
scholars who attended the noted school already 
existing there, or obtained hospitality for them 
among devout widows or benevolent burghers. 
Their religious teaching was mainly given in their 
Houses, but some of their scholars rose to be 
assistant teachers, or ‘lectors,’ in the school, and 
thus their work and influence became blended with 
the secular parts of education. Similar arrange- 
ments were made in the many other towns to 
which the educational work of the Brotherhoods 
rapidly extended. There was no opposition in 
those days to the religious side of education. On 
the contrary, the authorities of towns in Holland 
and Germany frequently invited the help of the 
Brothers, and induced members of their Society to 
settle in their midst, providing houses for them. 
In some places they were entrusted with the re- 
organization of the schools. Distinguished and 
pious schoolmasters, such as Hegius at Deventer 
and John Cele at Zwolle, were in close touch with 
the Brothers, and there can be no doubt that not a 
few of the latter became teachers of classics as well 
as of religion. When the culture brought in by 
the Renaissance, with its revived study of Greek, 
extended to Germany, through the energy of 
Rudolph Agricola and others, it gradually won 
over members of the Brotherhoods, and added 
thereby to the effectiveness of their educational 
labours. In some of the schools there were more 
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fclian a thousand scholars, and the spectacle of 
devoted men giving their best energies to bringing 
up the rising generation in true religion and sound 
learning gave new hope to all who had the good of 
their country at heart. At the same time it must 
be admitted that it was the aim of the Brothers 
not only to produce good laymen and priests, but 
also to recruit the monasteries with more earnest 
novices ; and Erasmus complains that they unduly 
pressed their youths to enter monastic life. This 
was certainly not the case with Florentius, but it 
may have been so later on ; and we must remember 
that Erasmus was induced by the desire of his 
t^uardians to become a monk, because they had 


formal religion, we shall find it present in the 
teaching of Groot and Florentius and in that of k 
Kempis ; and some of the Windesheim monks were 
even more definitely mystics. Yet none of the 
earlier Brothers would have allowed himself to 
question any belief that was a part of the Papal 
system. And those writers are wrong who have 
maintained that the Brethren of the Common 
Life were * Reformers before the Reformation.’ 
In one respect, indeed, they were reformers, but 
they never intended to be so in the^ sense that 
we associate with Protestantism. This point was 
their advocacy of encouraging the laity to read 
the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue ; but they did 


wasted his patrimony, so that he was somewhat so without any doubt occurring to them as to the 


prejudiced. P 

It has been sometimes stated that the Brothers T 
founded schools of their own, but this is a mistake ; t] 
for instance, Erasmus was not educated in schools ii 
belonging to them, as has been usually alleged, p 
He attended the public schools, while boarding b 
with the Brothers and receiving religious teaching I 
from them. Their educational labours continued v 
for about a hundred and fifty years, when most of ^ 
the schools in which they had taught came under i 
the influence of the Jesuits. The Lutheran Re- v 
formation occasioned the Roman Catholic move- a 
inent that has been called the Counter-Reforma- 
tion. This was led mainly by the Jesuits, and t 
their pushing and aggressive methods eventually 1 
superseded the more modest and quiet work that 1 
the societies founded by Groot and Florentius had t 
carried on. ^ 

In connexion with the name of Florentius Radewin (1350- £ 

1400), we have to notice the boyhood of Thomas k Kempis (1380- \ 
1471) before his entrance upon the life of a monk in the , 
Auffustmian monastery of Mount St. A^es. Very early in life 
Thomas was sent to the school of Deventer, and was brought 
into connexion with the saintly Florentius, who had, for the j 
sake of being near Gerard Groot, given up higher ecclesiastical ^ 
emoluments to become one of the Vicars of the collegiate Church . 
of St Lebum. He was, after Groots death, the recognized , 
leader of the societies that Groot and he were establishing, but 
he did not become at first the Rector of the House at Deventer. 

He had accepted that office by the time k Kempis applied for 
admission, and his winning and gracious manners and a natural 
dignity of bearing had given him a predominant influence for 
good. He befriended the youthful k Kempis and placed him 
mth a devout widow, receiving him for a part of the time mto 
his own house. It is not too much to say that we owe toe 
spiritual meditations written by k Kempis to the effect on his 
after life of the saintly character of Florentius. Among many 
such writings the iTYiitCLtio Christi is usually included ; and if, 
as we fully believe, the authorship of that well-known book of 
devotion is rightly ascribed to him, the debt we owe to toe 
revered teacher of his early days can hardly be over-rated. 
Thomas himself has commemorated Groot and Florentius and 
some of the early Brethren in a remarkable work, which has 
long been bound up with his other writings m the edition of 
Sommaliua. In this he gives most interesting devils of ms 
spiritual Father and Rector, as well as of other members of toe 
House. A short sketch of a youth of his own age, named 
Arnold of Schoonhoven, who was his model of piety, closes 
these valuable memoirs. They are also interesting as anording 
one among many evidences of the Imitatio havmg been com- 
posed by ^ Kempis. Dr. Hirsche, in his Entisch-exegetm^ 
MnUitung^ brings forward a number of quotations to snow toe 
similarity of many expressions in these biographies to those 
in the Imitatio, And it may he added that the lives of the 
founders and brothers so recorded afford an impressive realisa- 
tion of the precepts of that manual of devotion, and exmbit a 
spirit of piety which belongs to the same lines of rrimous i 
thought. It is scarcely too much to say that the Imitatio 
cannot be fully understood without a perusal of these records. 

4. Doctrines.— The remarks just made bring ns 
to the question as to the doctrinal limitations of 
the Brothers and their kindred monks. Cl-rcwt was 
a fiirm adherent of all the dogmas of the Roman 
Church, and had even been called malleus hcereU- 
coTum, ‘the hammer of heretics.’ When the 
saintly Ruysbroeck expressed himself, as Groot 
thought, with too great freedom in the direction of 
mysticism, he opposed his sentiments. Yet if we 
take the word ‘ mysticism,’ which may be used m 
many senses, as meaning the personal and inward 


Bible being Mly consonant with Roman doctrine. 
They wished laymen to study Holy Scripture for 
their personal improvement, and frequently gave 
informal addresses to them in their houses on 

P assages of the Bible, and especially on those that 
ore on practical duty. Among the Brothers at 
Deventer, Gerard Zerbolt, one of the librarians, 
was the strongest advocate of translations of Holy 
Writ and of prayers being supplied to the lay-folfc 
in the vernacular; and Ms arguments are well 
worthy of study in the treatises that he put forth, 
and which still exist. 

When, later on, the Lutheran Ref ormation began 
to make progress, the Brethren of the Common 
Life were found, as was natural, on the side of the 
Papacy; yet in time the new doctrines made 
their way into some of the Houses, and individual 
members were won over by them. After a while 
several of the Brother-houses went over entirely to 
the Reformed faith, and that at Wesel received the 
warm approbation of Luther himself. 

The welcome given in many towns to the greater 
freedom of doctrine promised by the Reformers 
damaged the continuance of Brother - houses in 
which the Roman teaching was still maintained ; 
but a few here and there survived for a long time ; 
and while the educational work passed either to 
the Protestants or to the Jesuits, some Brother- 
houses lingered on till suppressed by Napoleon 
Bonaparte. The Sister-houses, begun in the first 
instance by Groot himself at Deventer, became 
widely extended, and accomplished good work in 
the training of girls, as well as in copying books, 
in miniature painting, and in the humbler offices of 
household duty. The Superior was usually called 
‘Martha,’ and one of the most impressive of the 
treatises of Thomas k Kempis is an encomium on 
the duties and infiuence of a woman who thus cares 
in practical matters for the welfare of the devout. 
There was usually a priest attached to the Sister- 
houses who acted as ruler and confessor. Among 
the most remarkable of the latter was Brinckerinck, 
who ruled Groot’s house for women at Deventer. 
Some of his addresses to the Sisters still exist, and 
' are full of helpful words of encouragement for 
; the spiritual life. A good many of the Sisters 
■ eventually joined Augustinian nunneries. 

^ It has been stated that the monasteries of 
! Windesheim and St. Agnes, and others afterwards 
established, were a part of Groot’s scheme, and 
3 remained in close sympathy with the Brothers, 
f A Chronicle of Windesheim, by Busch, a con- 
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his life by h KempiSj and a touching notice of his 
death is added at the close by another hand. 

Literature. ~I. OiuGmAL Sources— T hQ most readily avail- 
able of these are the lives of Gerard, Florentius, and others, by 
Thomas k Kempis, in the editions by Sommalius, in the 17th 
cent., of the works of Kempis (earlier editions : Opera et libri 
vitcs, Nuremberg, 14:94, and d Kempis opera, Antwerp, 1574 ; 
Eng. tr. The Founders of the Few Devotion, by J. P. Arthur, 
Lond. 1905) ; also Thomas k Kempis, Chronicon canmicorum 
regularium Montis S. Agnetis (Eng. tr. Chronicle of Mount 
St. Agnes, by J. P. Arthur, Lond. 1905-1906); J. Buschius, 
Chronicon Windeshemense, Antwerp, 1621, re-edited by Karl 
Grube, with the Liher de reformatione monasteriorum, Halle, 
1886 (an indispensable source for the study of Gerard Groot, and 
the Brothers and monks influenced by him) ; and a tr. of Gerald 
Zerbolt’s Beatus vir and Homo quidam, by J. P. Arthur, 
London, 1908. 

11. Modern Literature. — Delprat, Verhandehng over de 
Broederschap van G. Groote en over teninvloed der Fraterhuizen, 
Utrecht, 1830 (revised ed. Arnheim, 1856) ; Acquoy , Bet Klooster 
te Windesheim en zijn invloed, 1875-1880 ; Hirsche, Kritisch- 
exegetische Binleitung in die Werke des Thomas von Kempm, 
Berlin, 1873; artt. on ‘Gerard,’ ‘Florentius,’ and others in 
FRF (3 editions) ; artt. on ‘ Bruder des gemeinsamen Lebens* in 
FRF^ (Ullmann), in PRE^ (Hirsche), and in PRB^ (Schulze). 
Of these, the article by Hirsche goes the deepest, Schulze treat- 
ing chiefly of^ the outward development. See also K. Grube, 
Groot und seine Stiftungen, Cologne, 1883. One of the most 
valuable treatises on the characteristics and work of the Brother- 
hood is that by E, Mdbius, Leipzig, 1887. Bonet-Maury, 
Gdrard de Groote, Paris, 1878, contains a useful list of Gerardhc 
writings, and extracts from them. Kettlewell, Thomas a 
Kempis^ and the Brothers of the Common Life^ (abridged), Lond. 
1885, will be found useful, but does not contain the more recent 
criticism and information. An interesting sketch of the Brethren 
of the Common Life is contained in Neale’s History of the 
J ansenist Churchof Holland, Oxford, 1858. Sir F rancis Cruise, 
Thomas a Kempis : a Visit to the Scenes in which his Life was 
spent, Lond. 1887, contains a very valuable list of the biblio- 
graphy and literature of the whole subject. A further list of 
original sources is given in S. Harvey Gem, Hidden Saints : 
the Brothers of the Common Life, London, 1907. 

S. Haevey Gem, 

BRETHREN OF THE FREE SPIRIT.— 
This name has been given to mystic-pantheists 
who emerged in the 13th cent., were associated 
with different sects such as the Beghards, and 
continued generation after generation down to the 
16th century. Mosheim found, as he thought, 
their characteristic doctrines in writings of the 
11th cent. ; but it is safer to connect the origin of 
the Brethren with a speculative movement of the 
13th century. At the beginning of that century 
there was a philosophical revival, which was 
quickened by Aristotelianism mixed with Neo- 
platonism and introduced to the West in an Arabic 
dress. Under its influence David of Dinant in- 
dulged in speculations tending to pantheism ; and 
at the same time Almaric of Bena, also affected 
by the Oriental Aristotelianism, set forth mystic 
doctrines which were accounted pantheistic and 
therefore dangerous to religion. At Paris in 1204, 
Almaric was charged with teaching ‘ quod quilibet 
Christianus teneatur credere, se esse memhrum 
Christi, neo aliquem posse salvari, qui hoc non 
crederet.^ On an appeal to Home he was con- 
demned; and it is evident, therefore, that his 
teaching must have had some meaning other than 
the mystical union of the believer with Christ, 
since it was judged to be heretical. 

Thomas Aquinas, enumerating three errors 
regarding the being of God, distinguished between 
David of Dinant and Almaric ; 

‘ Alii autem dixerunt deum esse principium formale omnium 
rerum, et haec dicitur fuisse opinio Almaricanorum. Sed tertius 
error fuit David de Dinando, qui stultissime posuit deum esse 
materiam pnmam ' (Summa, h iii. 8). 

Though the men were both dead, a CouncO of 
Paris in 1209 condemned their works ; and it was 
asserted that Almaric had inspired the dangerous 
doctrines of the Almaricians, as they were called. 
Among these doctrines this was set forth : 

‘Pater in Abraham incarnatus, Filius in Maria, Spiritus 
Sanctus in nobis quotidie incarnatur— omnia unum, quia 
quidquid est, est deus.* 

Further, the Almaricians were accused of teach- 
ing that now, in the time of the Spirit, salvation in 
no way depends on the sacraments of the Church, 


and that what are accounted sins of the flesh are 
not sins if done through love. It was not likely 
that these men would escape the censure and 

unishment of the Church, and a persecution 

irected against heretics was begun in Paris in 
1210, and in 1212 was raging in Strassburg. 
Among those who perished at Strassburg were 
Ortliebenses, a name derived from Ortlieb, whose 
teaching marked him as a follower of Almaric. 

These men were hardly entitled to be considered 
speculative thinkers, but none the less there were 
elements of pantheism and mysticism in their 
principles. They maintained that the uncreated 
universe is eternal, and that, while there is no 
resurrection of the body, immortality is for all. 
The Trinity was represented in some mystic fashion 
by three members of their community. They were 
not charged with carnal practices, but they roused 
ecclesiastical opposition by repudiating the sacra- 
ments and ordinances of the Church as unnecessary 
for men united with God. In 1215, at the fourth 
Lateran Council, the theories of Almaric were once 
more condemned, and condemned with the full 
authority of the Church. The mystic-pantheistic 
doctrines set forth by the Almaricians were not 
crushed, however, by the persecution of 1210, by 
the Lateran decree, or by a persecution which took 
place in 1216, as they were wide-spread, and had 
reached even the Waldenses, in the middle of the 
century, when they were attacked by Albertus 
Magnus. The opposition of Albertus did not stay 
the progress of tnese doctrines, and they began to 
affect the Beguines and Beghards, who, though 
they had long enjoyed the blessing of the Church, 
were exciting suspicion by their fanatical laudation 
of poverty. In these communities, prophets or 
teachers appeared who taught that God could best 
be served in freedom of spirit, and they and their 
converts were known as ‘Brethren of the Free 
Spirit.* The orthodox Beghards and Beguines 
suffered from the evil reputation of the heretics, 
and the Franciscan spirituals, often confused with 
the Beghards, suffered in the same way. 

It is difflcult to determine the circumstances 
under which the name of ‘ Brethren of the Free 
Spirit’ was adopted or applied, and also to discover 
the author of the phrase. Lea in his History of 
the Inquisition (ii. 321) says ; 

‘Even the orthodox Cajsarius of Heisterbach [died e. 1240] 
argues that much is permitted to the saints which is forbidden 
to sinners ; where is the Spirit of God, there is liberty— have 
charity and do what thou pleasest. When the fatal word had 
once been spoken, it could not be hushed to silence.' 

In an episcopal letter of 1317, quoted by Gieseler 
(Lehrbuch, ill. vii. 90), the writer enumerated the 
errors of those 

‘quos vulgus Beghardos et Schwestrones nominant, ipsi vero 
et ipsae se de secta liberi spiritus et voluntariae paupertatis 
parvos fratres vel sorores vocant.’ 

The name, whatever its origin, was directly 
associated neither with pantheism nor mysticism, 
but with the liberty of which Csesarius of Heister- 
bach wrote, and^ for which Pauline authority was 
claimed. Yet this liberty was asserted not as mere 
licence, but as the natural right of men with the 
Divine Spirit. 

The logic of the doctrines of the Brethren ia 
intelligible. God ia what is, and men, being of 
Him, come from and return to Him. There is 
therefore neither purgatory nor hell, and the 
sacraments and ordinances of the Church are un- 
needed. As man is essentially Divine and is 
able through contemplation and withdrawal from 
things of sense to know himself united with God, 
he can in his freedom do what God does, and must 
act as God works in him. There is therefore for 
the free man neither virtue nor vice. God is all, 
and all is God, and all is His ; and men are there- 
fore free to take or beg their bread, so that they 
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may not be entangled through labour in the things 
of sense. Intelligible though the logic may be, the 
doctrines contradicted the dogmas, and led to a 
violation of the practices, of the Church, with the 
destruction of morality. The same Csesarius of 
Heisterbach who had a plea for liberty condemned 
the men who indulged in it [de Mimoulis^ v. 22) ; 

* Maximam etiam blasphemiam ausi sunt dicere in Spintum 
Sanctum, a quo omnia munditia est et sanctitas. Si aliquis eat 
in^ Spiritu Sancto, aiebant, et faciat fornicationem, aut aliqua 
alia poilutione polluatur, non est ei peccatum, quia ille spiritus 
qui est Deus, est in eo, ille operatur omnia in omnibus.’ 

Mosheim (Instit. ii. v. 11) quotes the following 
from de Novem Eupibus^ a private book of the 
Brethren : 

‘ Moreover, the godlike man operates and begets the same that 
God operates and begets. For in God he worked and created 
heaven and earth. He is also the generator of the eternal 
word. Nor can God do anything without this man. The god- 
like man should, therefore, make his will conformable to God’s 
will, 80 that he should will all that God wills. If, therefore, 
God wills that I should sin, I ought by no means to will that 1 
may not have sinned. This is true contrition. And if a man 
have committed a thousand mortal sins, and the man is well 
regulated and united to God, he ought not to wish that he had 
not done those sins ; and he ought to prefer suffering a thousand 
deaths rather than to have omitted one of those mortal sins.’ 

An indictment of a Beghard in 1367 is recorded 
by Bollinger in his Sektengesch. des Mittelalters 
(ii. 386). The charges may have been exaggerated, 
hut they show at least what could be urged against 
the Brethren. The accused had declared, it was 
alleged, 

* quod tails homo liber redditur impeccabilis et potest agere 
quidquid vult et sibi placet, et si natura inclinaret ad actum 
venereum, potest licite ipsum perficere cum sorore sua vel matre 
et in quocumque loco sicut in altari; et dixit quod magis 
naturale est talem actum venereum exercere cum uxore sua 
carnali quam cum aha mulierel propter affinitatem naturae ; et 
aubjunxit quod perfectus liber a se licentiat virbutes sub tali 
distmctione, quod homo liber non est sub lege quocunque, nec 
tenetur ad statuta ecclesiae nec praecepta qualiacunque, quod 
talis est liber spinbu id est einfry Geist, quod idem est quam homo 
liber, et statuta et praecepta ecclesiae debent saltern tenere 
groasi homines, id esc homines sub lege existentes, quos ipse 
grosses homines appellat.’ I 

The ecclesiastical councils of the 14th cent, 
condemned from time to time the doctrines of the 
Brethren, and the Inquisition added many of them 
to the number of its victims. One of those who 
suffered death (in 1310) was Marguerite de Hainault, 
described as hSguine clergesse. She was charged 
with teaching that the soul absorbed in Divine 
love could yield without sin or remorse to all 
demands of the flesh. At the end of the century 
(in 1397), Nicholas of Basel, the most noted of the 
Brethren of his time, was burned, along with two 
of his disciples, at Vienna by the Inquisition. The 
famous Eckhart, the founder of the German Mystics, 
was harassed by the Inquisition, and, but tor his 
natural death, might have perished as a heretic. 
John xxn. condemned twenty-eight articles said to 
he founded on Eckhart’s teaching, and among these 
were the assertions of the common divinity of God 
and man, and of sin and virtue as the same in the 
sight of God. The accused, however, was not alive 
to defend himself. The famous company of the 
Friends of God sprang from the Brethren, Lea 
asserts {op. cit ii. 365) ; but he admits that they 
‘avoided the deplorable moral extravagances of 
the parent sect.’ Tauler was careful in his sermons 
to mark the difference between his doctrines and 
those of the Brethren, and the author of the 
Deutsche Theologie condemned theories which were 
those of the Brethren. 

In the 15th cent, the Brethren, thanks to the 
Inquisition, were less active than they had been in 
the 14th ; but amidst the Hussite troubles there 
was evidence of them in Bohemia, where the name 
of Beghard was modified to Picard. In 1453, Pope 
Nicholas v. ordered the wandering Beghards to ally 
themselves to the Tertiaries of the Mendicant 
Orders, and thus many of the Brethren, or those 
professing the doctrines of the Free Spirit, were 


brought under rule. Even then, however, the 
doctrines were not altogether suppressed, for in 
1492, Friar John of Moravia was crushing Hussites 
and Beghards ; and in the Libertines of the Nether- 
lands, France, Germany, and Switzerland who 
flourished in the 16th cent., and even in some of 
the Anabaptists, were found doctrines and practices 
associating them with the Brethren of the Free 
Spirit. 

Litbraturb,— Mosheim, ‘de Beghardis et Beguinabus ’ (Ju- 
stitutiones\ 1790; Hahn, Gesch. Keizer, ii. [1847] 470fE. • 
Gieseler, Lehrbuch der Kirchengesckiehte^, 1848; Jundt 
Mist, du panthSisme populaire au moyen dge, 1876 ; Dollinger 
Beitrage zur Sektengesch. des Mittelalters, ii [1890] 378 fE.! 
702 ff. ; Lea, History of the Inquisition of the Middle Aqes. 
ii. [1888] 123fif., 323ff., 404ff., 617 f.; Haupt, ‘Binder des 
freien Geistes,’ in PiiJSS i± [1897J 467-472, and the references 
there cited. HerKLESS. 

BRETHREN (Plymouth).— In the 2nd quarter 
of the 19th century the State Churches in Great 
Britain were worldly and dead ; the Dissenters were 
orthodox and cold ; the great Evangelical Revival 
was on the wane. Edward Irving had translated 
Ben Ezra’s book, The Coming of Messiah in Glory 
and Majesty. He had been greatly moved by it, 
and was preaching that the Lord was coming. 
This had stirred people of all classes, and ii 
seemed like the midnight cry : ‘ Behold the Bride- 
groom. cometh.’ It was in the midst of this state 
of things that the movement of Brethrenism 
originated (1827). The first ‘ Brother’ was Edward 
Cronin, a doctor, who felt that true Christians, 
being one body in Christ, ought to be welcomed 
to the Lord’s Table, wherever His Table was spread. 
But the movement received its impulse and direc- 
tion from men far excelling Cronin in gifts and 
ower. Anthony Norris Groves, a missionary to 
yria and India, suggested to John Gifford Bellett, 
a lawyer : ‘ This, I doubt not, is the mind of God 
concerning us, that we should come together in all 
simplicity as disciples, not waiting on any pulpit 
or ministry, but trusting the Lord will edify us 
together by ministering to us, as He sees good, 
from ourselves.’ This idea got hold of Bellett’s 
mind, and was the germ of the movement. With 
Francis Hutchinson, John V. Parnell (afterwards 
Lord Congleton), and others, he organized a 
meeting in Hutchinson’s house, to which Cronin 
came. In 1830, at Parnell’s suggestion, they 
removed to a large room in Aungier Street, 
Dublin, so that they might be more of a testi- 
mony. Another eminent man associated himself 
with them, John Nelson Darby. Born at West- 
minster, London, November 18th, 1800, he gradu- 
ated with honours at Trinity College, was trained 
for the law, but forsook it for a clerical career, 
and became a curate in Co. Wicklow, where he 
was reputed a saint on account of his holy life. 
He was now in the prime of life ; his intellectual 
abilities were of the highest order ; his piety was 
sincere and deep, while his power to hold men 
under his influence was the wonder of his foes 
and the admiration of his friends. The way in 
which he controlled the Brethren for fifty years 
exemplifies this. 

Groves asserted that ordination to preach was 
not needed by a spirit-gifted minister; Cronin, 
that there was only one church-membership, viz. 
the body of Christ ; while Darby, in a pamphlet 
written in 1828 (while he was a clergyman in the 
Irish Church), entitled ‘ The Nature and Unity of 
the Church of Christ,’ set forth the principles of 
gathering to the Lord’s name and the Church’s 
union with Christ. Thus, Cronin, Groves, Bellett, 
Parnell, and Darby were the founders of the 
movement. It would be difficult to determine the 
relative influence of the first four, but, undoubtedly, 
Darby was the great leader and teacher. 

1 To the company in Aungier Street many were 
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added between 1830 and 1832. At first they did 
not think of separating from the Churches around. 
This came as the result of their principles and 
practice, and when they increased in power and 
numbers. Darby visited Oxford in July 1830, 
where he met, amongst others, B. W. Newton and 
G. y. Wigram, both of whom came under his 
influence and power, A meeting was formed at 
Plymouth. Newton and other able men ministered 
there for years. From it the name ‘Plymouth 
Brethren’ was derived, while from Darby the 
name ‘Darbyites’ was received. Newton had a 
speculative mind, was grave and earnest, and 
became the most prominent leader at Plymouth. 
George Miiller, brother-in-law to Groves, was the 
co-pastor with Henry Craik at Bethesda Chapel, 
Bristol. Both these and their congregation, in a 
measure, adopted the principles of the Brethren. 
A few brethren joined them, and one meeting was 
fomed, but most Brethren now think this was a 
mistake. A gathering was formed at Rawstorne 
Street, London, and meetings sprang up both in 
England and Ireland. Between 1832 and 1838 
meetings to study prophecy were held in Lady 
PowercourPs mansion, Co. Wicklow. They were 
attended hy eminent clergymen, and Darby, 
Bellett, and Wigram went to them, and took part 
in them. 

From 1830 to 1835 the movement swept on. 
J. L. Harris, a clergyman, joined the ranks of 
the Brethren. He edited their first magazine, 
Th& Christian Witness, to which Darby, Bellett, 
Newton, S. P. Tregelles and other writers con- 
tributed. It set forth the doctrines of Brethrenism 
with vigour and freshness (1834-40). A tract 
dep6t was begun, from which issued a steady 
stream of tracts. The clergy became alarmed as 
several of their order joined the movement, which 
was at first, undoubtedly, a ‘better-class’ move- 
ment, containing lords, ladies, and officers not a 
few. The people were evangelized with great 
zeal; lay preaching was held to be the duty of 
all who had received grace and gift, and in the 
open air and in meeting-rooms the doctrines of 
Brethrenism were expounded. Separateness from 
the world was necessary; for the Lord was at 
hand, and every one must be ready to meet Him. 

Groves went on a mission to Baghdad, and then 
laboured in India, with the result that many 
Anglo-Indians became disciples of the new faith. 
On returning to England, however, he found a 
stricter system of fellowship existing than when 
he left. He wrote to Darby protesting against 
this, but it was too late, for his own words to 
Bellett had raised a force which he could not now 
control. 

Darby evangelized in Ireland, and visited Swit- 
zerland, where his success was phenomenal. The 
Evangelical Revival had taken place. He preached 
the Atonement of Christ, His Resurrection, Inter- 
cession, and Second Coming. He engaged in 
controversies with the Wesleyans and with Church 
leaders. Seventy companies of Brethren were 
gathered in Switzerland, He also visited France 
and Germany, where he gained many disciples. 
His labours extended, with intervals of visitations 
to England, several years. A reference to the 
first vol. of his Letters will show his great activity. 
Later, he devoted his attention to Germany, and 
translated the New Testament, and afterwards 
the Old, into German. G. Muller visited Germany 
in 1843. Ministering amongst the Baptists, he 
spread the tenets of the Brethren in the Father- 
land. 

Meanwhile, Newton remained at Plymouth, but, 
unlike Darby and others, never heartily adopted 
the doctrine of the Spirit’s presence in the assembly, 
but set up what Tregelles called ‘a modified 


Presbyterianism,’ which was self -elected, and 
confined the services of prayer, praise, teaching, 
and rule to himself and those associated with him 
at Plymouth. 

This was to be the model for all meetings, and 
an efibrt was made to carry it out. He denied 
the immediate return of the Lord, teaching that 
certain events must take place before He did 
come. He discouraged brethren who held opposite 
views from ministering. His lectures, copied in 
manuscript, were circulated widely amongst a 
select few. J. L. Harris and others, helpless to 
combat this state of things, left Plymouth. It 
was at this time (1845) that I)arby returned. He 
had borne with Newton’s views on the Second 
Coming, but would not tolerate the setting aside 
of the Spirit’s presence in the Church, for that 
Darby viewed as the re-establishment of the 
clerical system that the Brethren had left in the 
Churches around. Darby maintained that by 
Newton’s clerical control the Spirit was displaced 
in the assembly. He protested against this, but 
Newton and his supporters would not yield. 
Darby and many others withdrew from communion, 
and, after waiting from March till December, they 
broke bread apart from the Newton party at 
Raleigh Street, Plymouth. Indignation against 
Darby was intense. He had broken the unity of 
the Brethren, and they, who had testified to unity, 
were now in disunion. Darby’s contention was 
that he ‘ could not maintain union to support evil,’ 
and that ‘truth was more to him than friends, 
religious reputation, or unity.’ Two years’ con- 
troversy followed, in which the leaders took part. 
Charges against Newton’s writings and his rule in 
the Plymouth assembly were interwoven with the 
main issue, viz. the ‘ Spirit’s freedom to use whom- 
soever He pleased in the assembly while gathered 
to the Lord’s name for worship and ministry.’ 
This was what Darby and his followers contended 
for, and it was this that Newton and his associates 
resisted. Round this same miestion of clericalism 
many later disputes arose and caused divisions. 

In 1847, Newton’s opinions on the sufierings of 
Christ came to light. He had taught, amongst a 
select body of disciples, that our Lord, being a 
man and an Israelite, was born relatively under 
the curse of God, which rested on the human race 
generally, and on Israel specially, on account of 
their having broken the Law and rejected their 
Messiah ; and that, from childhood to His baptism 
in Jordan, Christ was obnoxious to the wrath of 
God, but escaped much on account of His prayer 
and piety. When Newton’s views became known, 
they were rejected by the mass of the Brethren, 
and many of his former supporters, such as Soltau, 
Batten, Dyer, and Clulow, abjured their errors, 
and confessed they had been under the delusion of 
Satan as to their doctrines, and in supporting 
Newton. Newton made a confession, which was 
considered insufficient, and withdrew his tracts, 
which he never re-issued, for re-consideration. He 
admitted that in expressions he was wrong, and 
that in one particular he had erred, viz. in con- 
tending that our Lord was under Adam’s federal 
headship. The meeting at Ebrington Street, 
Plymouth, was broken up, Newton removed to 
London, modified his views considerably, and 
formed a church of which he became minister, 
having no fellowship with any other religious 
body. He wrote largely on Prophecy, and in his 
writings there are passages of great literary beauty. 
He died in 1899, aged 92, having outlived all his 
compeers. 

It was Newton’s teachings that caused the first 
division amongst Brethren, which took place at 
Bethesda in 1849. Miiller and Craik refused to 
allow a congregational judgment on Newton’s 
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tracts. Several who had sympathized with 
Newton's views, and two Brethren who had im- 
bibed his teachings, were received by the Bethesda 
congregation. It is a moot point whether Muller 
and Craik knew of the views of those disciples of 
Newton who did not openly promulgate them. 
Their reception called forth from G. Alexander 
and sixty others a vigorous protest. Miiller and 
Craik would not allow the congregation to judge 
and condemn Newton’s tracts until it adopted a 
paper called ‘The Letter of the Ten,’ signed by 
themselves and eight other leaders, and to which 
some of Newton’s sympathizers adhibited their 
names. This paper committed the Church to a 
neutral position, and defined for years the ecclesi- 
astical position of those afterwards called ‘ Open ’ 
Brethren. It became a document of discord, and 
a barrier to fellowship between the two great 
sections of the Brethren. Bethesda assembly 
adopted the paper, and retained the ministry of 
their pastors, who had threatened to resign unless 
this were done. To Darby, Wigram, Dorman, 
and others the position thus taken up was wrong, 
and they would not tolerate it. Darby was 
branded as a schismatic, and severely attacked. 
The result was that the dispute affected all the 
meetings throughout the land. Bethesda assembly, 
with its pastors, now took up the question. Seven 
meetings were held before the end of the year, as 
a result of which some of those who had supported 
Newton withdrew from fellowship, in order to 
relieve the Church from its dilemma. Two of 
these, on retiring, in a paper read to the congrega- 
tion, declared that Newton was fundamentally 
sound. With some others they attempted to form 
a congi'egation, but failed, and were afterwards 
re-admitted to Bethesda on their confessing that 
they had erred in leaving. By Darby and those 
who agreed with him this was not considered a 
proper judgment of the evil doctrines. Muller 
and Craik both condemned Newton’s doctrines, 
and declared that, if Newton’s teachings were 
light, then Christ would require a Saviour Him- 
self. But their judgment came too late, as what 
might have prevented a schism in July could not ' 
heal the division in December. 

When Bethesda had judged the question in this 
fashion, Darby called on Miiller with a view^ to 
reconciliation ; but the accounts of the interview 
differ essentially, as can be seen by comparing 
Darby’s letter to J. S. Oiipliant with Muller’s 
letter to an unknown correspondent in 1883. 
Darby issued a letter to all the Brethren con- 
demning Bethesda, and calling upon all assemblies 
to reject her principles. He denounced as evil 
‘ The Letter of the Ten,’ which, he said, permitted 
association with a heretical congregation by 
allowing persons coming from it to have fellow- 
ship, provided they had not imbibed the evil 
doctrines. And this the Exclusive Brethren hold 
with inflexible strictness to this day. Fellowship 
with meetings where evil doctrines are held is 
repudiated, and no one is allowed fellowship unless 
he is sound doctrinally, and leads a godly life. 

Henceforward Muller devoted himself to evan- 
gelical and philanthropic labours. He continued 
to be co-pastor at Bethesda. During the later 
years of his life he went on evangelical tours, and 
died on 10th March 1898, greatly honoured. 

Muller and his followers took a definite stand 
against Darby, and the division became permanent. 
The Muller party was in the majority at first. 
J. L. Harris, W, H. Soltau, Lord Congleton, and 
other leaders sided with Muller, and stood for 
‘Open’ principles, declaring them to be the 
original views of the Brethren. The Open 
Brethren devoted themselves to gospel work. 
Spurgeon called them a ‘ simple evangelical race.’ 


They made converts in large numbers. They 
have had a number of earnest teachers and evan- 
gelists. ^ Their books and tracts have been cir- 
culated in millions during the past fifty years. 

Several attempts have been made to effect 
reconciliation with their Exclusive friends, one 
especially by Henry Bewley in 1870-71, but all 
have been unsuccessful. As late as 1892, the 
Exclusive Brethren in Grant’s fellowship in 
America were approached with a view to re- 
union. In 1906, however, Bethesda adopted a 
declaration which had been drawn up in 1894 by 
fourteen leaders on their own responsibility, and 
was now signed on behalf of the Assembly by 
eleven Brethren. It explained and modified some 
of the objectionable statements in ‘The Letter of 
the Ten,’ and had as its object a union with 
G. W. Heath and Ms associates who sought the 
re-union of all sections of Brethren. This move- 
ment is still in progress. 

Amongst the Open Brethren disputes have been 
few. Their principal dispute, which took place in 
1892, was over what is called the ‘Needed Truth’ 
question. The majority rejected the ‘Needed 
Truth’ principles, wdiich were: (1) complete 
separation from all Christians not in their own 
fellowship; (2) only those baptized after con- 
version to be allowed to break bread; (3) elders 
in the oversight to be recognized in the place of 
rule over the assemblies. The movement nas not 
been a success, as many of the ‘Needed Truth’ 
party have returned to the ‘Open’ fold, and in 
1904 a dispute arose causing division amongst that 
party. The ‘Open’ Brethren are active and 
earnest, fraternize freely with other Christians, 
and do not evoke the same opposition as the 
‘ Exclusives.’ Their meetings are numerous, being 
established in nearly all large towns. It is gener- 
ally admitted that in writers they are poorer than 
the Exclusives; still they have had some able 
writers, such as Thomas Newbery, editor of a 
valuable edition of the Bible, J. f)enham Smith, 
W, Lincoln, Arthur Pridham, W. H, Soltau, etc. 

From 1849 to 1879 the Exclusive Brethren had a 
period of prosperity. In 1849, G. V, Wigram com- 
menced their chief organ, which extended to 
18 vola. (1849-81), the Present Testimony, To it 
Darby contributed his ‘ Synopsis of the Books of 
the Bible,’ and other writers gave of their best. 
It was in 1845 that William Kelly, the son of an 
Ulster squire, and a graduate with highest honours 
in Classics at Dublin, joined the movement. After 
having edited The Prospect (1848-50), he, in 1856, 
took up the editorship of the Bible Treasury, 
which he conducted for fifty years. To it Darby, 
Stoney, Mackintosh, Denny, Grant, Bellett, and 
others contributed, and, though its editor has 
passed away, it is still issued, and is the oldest 
organ of the Brethren. All their chief doctrines 
and controversies have been discussed in its pa^es. 
It was in it that Kelly’s ‘Commentaries^ first 
appeared. W. H. Dorman edited the Girdle of 
Truth, 10 vols. (1855-66) ; J. B. Stoney conducted 
A Voice to the Faithful for thirty years ; and 
C. H. Mackintosh, who had been engaged in 
scholastic work, and had given it up (1853), wrote 
Notes on the Pentateuch, which has had a mde 
circulation, and has greatly popularized Darby’s 
views. There were many other publications during 
this period of great activity, which strengthened 
the Exclusive movement ; and a ceaseless circula- 
tion of books and tracts went on. The Bevivals 
of 1857-60 and 1870 got a considerable impetus 
and colouring from the Brethren, and, ultimately, 
many of the converts joined their assemblies. A 
band of young officers resigned their commissions, 
devoting themselves to evangelizing and teacMng. 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Canada, and the 
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United States came under their labours, and to 
this day some of these continue teaching the tenets 
of the Brethren, such as E. Cross and J. W. 
Smith. 

Darby and Wigram visited foreign parts again 
and again. Though small at first, Darby’s success 
in America was considerable. He infiuenced two 
men, viz. F. W, Grant and Dwight L. Moody. 
Grant joined the Exclusive Brethren’s fellowship, 
and became their foremost author and leader in 
America, and meetings were established in most 
of the great American centres. In 1864, Dr. W. 
Wolston came to Scotland. Then there were 
meetings only in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aber- 
deen, but, chiefly through his labours and those 
of others, gatherings sprang up all round, though 
many have died out since. Another man, William 
Beid, a Scottish clergyman, helped the movement 
greatly. He edited the British Herald^ which 
had a wide circulation, and in it were inserted the 
choicest writings of the Brethren. In 1864, Beilett 
died. His piety and writings (which have been 
called prose-poems) left a deep impression on the 
Brethren, and greatly moulded their theology. It 
is worthy of note that, amid all the bitter con- 
troversies of those days, he was beloved by all 

E arties. In 1872, Wigram visited Australia, where 
e gained many converts, and where, to this 
day, the tenets of the Brethren are taught and 
believed in. 

From 1849-79 might he termed the flowing tide 
of the Exclusive movement. Though attacked 
and assailed on all hands, they steadily increased 
in numbers. Between 1858-66 controversy arose 
regarding some articles on the ‘Sufierings of 
Christ ^ contributed by Darby to the Bible 
Treasury. W. H. Dorman and P. H. Hall chared 
him with holding views similar to Newton’s. He 
offered to retire from fellowship, but the mass of 
the Brethren refused to regard him as a heretic. 
The controversy was bitter. Dorman, Hall, and 
others retired from communion, but formed no 
party. A host of writers attacked the Brethren. 
Darby, Kelly, and others replied vigorously. 
Darby’s views were eventually adopted, and the 
controversy died down. Two other small disputes 
of no consequence occurred, one at Jersey, the 
other at Sheffield. Then in 1876, at Hyde, Isle 
of Wight, a dispute arose regarding marriage 
within the prohibited degrees. A clergyman, 
named Finch, who had left the English Church, 
and had broken bread in London, would not, on 
his return^ to Hyde, identify himself with the 
Kyde meeting because of its state, but, with some 
others, broke bread apart. In 1879 the aged 
Dr. Cronin, while on a visit to Hyde, broke bread 
with the Finch party. This brought the matter 
to a climax. On returning to London, Cronin was 
challenged for his action. As he affirmed that he 
was right, his act became a question for judgment. 
The Kennington meeting, though slow to judge, 
condemned his act, and on 31st August 1879 he 
was excluded from fellowship. It is generally 
conceded that serious blunders were committed 
during this dispute, with which the question of 
baptism mingled; and, as a result of it, the 
Ramsgate meeting divided into two parties, called 
after the names of the places at which they met, 
viz. Guildford Hall and Abbotshill. Finally, a 
letter commending a person from Guildford HaU 
was presented at Park Street, London. That 
meeting, after considering the case, decided to 
receive that person. This entailed the rejection 
of Abbotshill. Kelly, with others, maintained 
that this judgment was wrong, and would not 
accept it, even though his old leader Darby was 
the adviser. The result was that Blackneath, 
where KeUy resided, with other meetings, rejected 


the Park Street judgment, upon the plea that it 
was not the voice of all the London meetings, 
which hitherto had always acted in unison. A 
new section of Brethren was formed, led by Kelly, 
and marked by very exclusive principles. They 
have not increased in numbers, and in 1899 a 
revolt, led by W. W. Fereday, took place on the 
question of freedom in preaching the gospel ; but 
he has since joined the Open communion, and the 
movement is dissolved. 

Kelly died at Exeter on 27th March 1906. Next 
to Darby he was perhaps the greatest amongst 
the Brethren. As a sciiolar, an expositor, and 
a controversalist, he stood high, and had a clear 
and convincing style of expression. When he 
died, the Times and many religious magazines 
proclaimed him the ‘Nestor’ of the Brethren. 
His works are highly spoken of by such scholars as 
Ewald, Westcott, and Sanday. In the British 
Museum catalogue his works fill ten pages. On 
the suggestion of the Archbishop of York, he 
presented his unique library, weighing 17 tons, 
to the town of Middlesborough. 

Darby died on 29th April 1882. He felt keenly 
the Kelly division, as can be seen from one of his 
last letters to the Brethren, in which he requested 
them not to attack Kelly. His writings extend 
to 50 vols., and he translated the Bible into 
English, German, and French. 

A small division, occasioned by S. 0‘Malley Cluflf, 
took place in 1881, but the party is now nearly 
extinct. 

In 1882, after fifty -five years spent amongst the 
Brethren, the aged Dr. Cronin died, lie was 
marked for his piety and fervour. Previously (in 
1879) Darby’s trusted friend, G. V. Wigram, had 
passed away. He was the editor of the English- 
man's Hebrew and Greek Concordances to the Old 
and Hew Testaments^ a work of accuracy and 
scholarship on which he spent a fortune, and in 
the production of which he received invaluable 
help from the learned Tregelles, who had been 
identified with the Brethren in their early days, 
hut had disagreed with their judgment in the 
Newton case. 

When Darby died, J. B. Stoney, whose religious 
ideas and teaching were said to he High Church, 
became leader in Britain ; while, in America, 
F. W. Grant, who had put forth, while Darby was 
alive, some views on the ‘Old Testament Saints 
having life in the Son,’ and had affirmed that ‘ the 
man in the seventh of Romans was sealed by 
the Holy Spirit,’ became leader. Darby had borne 
with Grant’s views, but now that Darby was gone, 
fault was found with them, especially by Lord 
A. P. Cecil. Grant published Ms views in a 
pamphlet, which was severely criticized by W. J. 
Lowe and A. C. Ord. In 1884, Cecil and Alfred 
Mace, the evangelist, visited Montreal, wheie 
they condemned Grant’s views, and, with a 
majority of the Montreal meeting, pronounced 
him a heretic, and excluded him from communion. 
This action affected only America and the few 
followers of C. E. Stuart in England. Most of 
the American meetings sided with Grant, and 
the Grant company prospered greatly. Mace in 
1905 tendered a confession to the Grant Brethren 
for his rash act, lamenting that the man he had 
chiefly wronged was dead. Grant’s death in 
1903 prevented his completing his Numerical Bible, 
a work of considerable merit. He was beloved 
and honoured by those amongst whom he had 
laboured for forty years. 

In 1885 a dispute took place at Reading, C. E. 
Stuart, a learned Brother, published a pamphlet 
on ‘Christian Standing and Condition.’ This 
provoked a controversy mingled with a petty 
local quarrel, and brought about the separation of 
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Stuart, with a small body of followers in England 
and some in the north of Scotland. The party has 
not grown, and Stuart died in January 1902. 

It is now generally thought that, if the pamphlet 
had been left alone, it would have passed into 
oblivion, and this division would have been averted. 

The Grant section in America and the followers of 
Stuart are now joined in fellowship. 

During the last ten years of Stoney’s leadership 
there was associated with him F. E. Raven, who 
went even beyond Stoney in pressing the sub- 
jective side of truth. About 1890, Raven expressed 
views such as that ‘ eternal life is not imparted 
to the saint ; it is a sphere in which he lives in 
the love of God,’ and is distinct from the new 
birth ; Christ did not manifest eternal life to the 
world, but only to His own ; ‘ Eternal Life’ is not 
a title of Christ prior to incarnation, and the 
righteousness of God in 2 Go 5^^ is future. Irrev- 
erent expiessions concerning Christ’s infancy were 
used by some of Raven’s followers. These were I 
condemned, but, nevertheless, a separation took 
place at Bexhill. This assembly refused to receive 
from Greenwich a person commended in the usual 
way, and cut off Raven and his meeting from 
fellowship. The Bexhill decision was upheld by 
W. L. Lowe, H. H. MacArtliy, C. Stanley, and 
others in England, and by A. fl. Rule and others 
in America ; while, on the Continentj C. Brock- 
haus and many Dutch, French, and Swiss Brethren 
refused Raven’s views. In England the division 
was serious. In France, Germany, and Switzer- 
land the Brethren practically as a whole rejected 
Raven’s doctrines. 

At a conference in 1895, Raven questioned the 
ancient formula, ‘the unity of His Person,’ when 
applied to Christ’s being God and man in one 
Person, His definition of Christ’s Person v^as ‘ a 
Divine Person in human condition.’ He affirmed 
that the Incarnation did not change or add to 
the Person of the Son. These and other asser- 
tions caused trouble. W. T. Turpin, a gifted 
Brother, who had long been in fellowship, retired 
from the Brethren ; and many of their best men, 
though still remaining in communion, did so with 
much misgiving. Raven’s teaching was severely 
criticized by Brethren outside his own com- 
munion, such as E. A. Thomas (Australia), F. W. 
Grant (America), and W. Kelly (England). Raven 
did not press his views, but his followers did. His 
visit to America in 1898 caused a dmsion at 
Minneapolis. The extremists pressed his views 
too much, and some English Brethren supported 
E. Acomb, who opposed Raven ; but most of the 
London leaders upheld Acomb’s opponents. A small 
number were recognized as being in fellowship by 
the London Brethren in July 1905. These had 
all accepted Raven’s views. J. S. Oliphant and 
Mace protested against the reception of this party, | 
and would not withdraw their protest ; so they 
were excluded from fellowship by the London 
leaders. It was at this time that Mace joined 
G. W. Heath in his attempt to amalgamate 
the different companies of Open and Exclusive 

Brethren. , , d i 

Another storm burst after Raven’s death. Several 
evangelists were preaching with considerable free- 
dom, claiming the right to act on their own 
responsibility in their work. This was pronounced 
‘looseness and independency.’ J. Taylor, of New 
York, set forth the view that ‘ we are saved by 
Christ and what He has established down here, 
viz, the Church or House of God.’ A brother 
named James Boyd visited Taylor, and thereafter 
judged Taylor’s views to be semi-Romanism. 
He wrote criticizing Taylor’s errors. A contro- 
versy ensued. Boyd was called upon to withdraw 
his tract, or retire from fellowship. He would do 


neither, and in this he was supported by a great 
many Brethren in the north of England. 

In 1905-7 a local dispute arose at Alnwick, 
Northumberland. That meeting was ‘ broken to 
pieces,’ it was said, ‘ by its own folly.’ Efforts were 
made to effect a reconciliation. At the end of two 
years (1907), Gianton and the neighbouring assem- 
blies, with the concurrence of most Brethren m 
the district, decided to receive any person who Imd 
judged himself and sought reconciliation with his 
Brethren at Alnwick. This had been the practice 
of Biethren hitherto ; but those who opposed 
Gianton’ s action in so doing pronounced this an 
infringement of the principle of ‘local responsi- 
bility’ and an interference with the Lord’s rights. 

A few withdiew from fellowship at Newcastle 
and South Shields, and so forced on a crisis. An 
effort was made to suspend fellowship with the 
Northumberland meetings, as they were said to^ be 
‘in confusion.’ This principle of ‘suspending 
fellowship ’ was resented in many places ; and, 
finally, when a sister from Whitley Bay presented 
a letter of commendation at George Street, Edin- 
burgh, the Brethren there refused this principle 
of ‘ suspended fellowship,’ and received her. 
There was a secession in consequence, and those 
opposed to Gianton formed a new meeting. The 
London Brethren were called upon to consider the 
rival claims of the two companies in Edinburgh, 
when a sister presented a letter to a London 
meeting, and most of the London meetings decided 
that Gianton infringed the principle of ‘ local re- 
sponsibility,’ extinguished the Alnwick assembly, 
and ‘ usurped the Lord’s functions’ in so doing. This 
decision, carried into effect 31st August 1908, cut 
off Gianton, Edinburgh, and all other meetings 
associated with them. W. T. P. Wolston’s 

O hlet, ‘Hear the Right,’ gives the history of 
ast division, and deals in detail with all the 
contributory causes that led to it. 

Such is a very brief outline of the history of the 
Brethren. Forty years ago their early dissolution 
was prophesied ; but they are still, though divided, 
a living force. Their religion is a simple one. 
The Bible to them is an infallible and living book ; 
Christ is an all-sufficient and living Saviour ; God 
is a loving Father revealed in the Son of His 
bosom ; salvation is a reality, and can be known 
now ; Heaven with its glories, and the everlasting 
Kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
are proclaimed, and believed in ; the Lord’s 
Coming is the great object of hope ; the world 
is under the judgment of the Cross, and men must 
be saved from impending doom ; Hell and eternal 
punishment are realities ; the world’s politics, 
philosophy, and mere social reform advocated 
for the Detterment of the world are but the white- 
washing of a house built on sand, or the at- 
tempted renovation of a system morally corrupt ; 
their mission is not to save the world but to 
save people out of it, and while passing through it 
the Christian is to live soberly, righteously, and 
godly ; his business is to get right and keep right 
in his soul with God ; it is his duty to obey the 
powers that be, save only when the civil govern- 
ment interferes with his conscience in obedience 
to God’s command. The Brethren all take the 
place of the Christian priesthood, and gather to 
the Lord’s name. They look for His Holy Spirit 
to guide some brother to break the bread, pray, 
or minister, in subjection to the Lord in the midst. 
Women are not allowed to speak in the assembly. 
Their teachers minister by lecture or Bible-reading ; 
their pastors care for and tend the flock, whfle 
their evangelists preach the gospel. In the 
present condition of the Church they do not 
believe in appointing elders, seeing that their 
meeting is but a fragment of the body of true 
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Christians resident in their own locality, and some 
who Diight be elders are in the churches around. 
If, however, in their meetings there be men pos- 
sessing the requisite qualifications, these are 
thankfully owned and honoured, though not 
officially appointed. Statistics of Brethren can- 
not be ascertained, but they form a good pro- 
portion of the Christian community in Britain and 
America and on the Continent. 

Literature.— -The clearest statement of the general views of 
the Brethren is found in Derby's What I Leam from Scrip- 
ture, which was revised by Wm. Kelly in his Bible Treasury, 
and 13 published by Mornsh, London, as a tract. The following is 
a select Bibliography from hundreds of books and pamphlets, 
and gives both sides of their disputes, and what is written 
against them For the general history of the Brethren : 
W, B. Neatby, A History of the Plymouth Brethren, 1901 ; 
J. S. Teulon, History and Teaching of the Plymouth Brethren, 
1883 ; A. Miller, The Brethren : their Eise, Progress, and 
Testimony, g. 1877. For the Plymouth Question : J, N. Darby, 
Narrative of Facts, Proceedings at Rawstome Street ; Lord 
Congleton, Reasons for Leaving Rawstorne Street. On the 
Sufferings of Christ : Wm. Trotter, The Whole Case of 
Plymouth and Bethesda, 1898. On Bethesda : G. V. Wigram, 
Th^ Present Question, 1848-9; H. Groves, Barhyism, its 
Rise and Development : A Review of the Bethesda Question, 
1867 ; J. N. D., The Sufferings of Christ ; W. H. Dorman, 
The Close of Twenty -eight Years of Association with J. N. D., 
1886, On the Law and the Righteousness of God : J. N. D., 
Brethren and Their Reviewers ; S. P. Tregelles, Five Letters 
of the Recent Denials of Our Lord's Vicarious Life, 1864. On 
the Ramsgate Question : J. H., A Fresh Testimony . . . Eccle- 
siastical Error ... an Epitome of the Ramsgate Sorrow, 
1882. On Grant and Montreal: Narrative of the Facts 
at Montreal, 18SA ; E. C L. and E, Crain, Statement of 
Separation ; jF. W. Grant, Letter on the Montreal Division. On 
Reading : C. B., The Reading Question, the History and Review ; 
F. H. B., A Concise Statement of the Reading Question. 
On F. E. Raven, or the Bexhill Division ; F. E. R., Papers 
on Eternal Life, etc, ; H. A. Hammond, Record of Some Corre- 
spondence, Documents, and Facts, 1890-1. On the attempted 
union of Open Brethren with Grant: F. W. Grant, What 
is the Present Position of Open Brethren f 1888. On the 
second Raven trouble : F, E. R., Readings and Lectures in 
United States and Canada, 1898-1902 ; Wm. Kelly, F. E, R.*8 
Heterodox on Eternal Life and other Divine Truths ; F. W. 
Grant, Retracings of Truth ; E. A. Thomas, Refutation of 
False Doctrine, being Truth for the Time (No. 3). On the 
American and English troubles : J. S. Oliphant, Minneapolis, 
1906 ; J. Taylor, J. Pillatt, and others, Readings at 
Chicago, Dec. 190k and J an. 1905 ; Letters from J. Boyd 
on American Teaching, 1908, 1909; W. T. P. Wolston, 
Hear the Right; Two Letters by H. Vinal on the Clanton 
Question, On ‘Needed Truth’ and Open Brethren Dispute: 
Brief Statement of the Doctrines of Holy Scripture (views 
of the * Needed Truth ’ party). For attacks on the Brethren 
generally (of these there are many, but the following are the 
strongest) : W, Reid, Plymouth Brethrenism Unveiled and 
Refuted, 1880 ; The Plymouth Brethren, their Rise, Progress, 
Practice, and Doctrines, a lecture by Edward Dennett, 1871. 
To this, Dennet himself replied later when he became a 
Brother, in his The Step I have taken, 1876. See also J, C. L. 
Carson, The Heresies of the Plymouth Brethren,19»10 ; Thomas 
Croskery, Plymouth Brethrenism, 1879. 

John McCulloch. 
BREVIARY,— See Liturgies. 

BRIBERY.— See Corruption. 

BRIDE, BRIDEGROOM,— See Marriage. 

BRIDGE.— To the awe with which primitive 
man regarded the flowing of a wide, deep river, 
effectually barring his access to the opposite side, 
may be traced an extensive series of superstitious 
and religious {jractices current in former ages, and 
still observed in modified forms to-day. The sub- 
ject may be approached under the following three 
postulates: (i.) To all early races, rivers were 
part of a Divine scheme for delimiting frontiers, 
for apportioning territories to the different races of 
mankind, and for obstructing the interference of 
district with district. Rivers accordingly acquired 
a semi-sacred character, and each stream had its 
tutelary divinity. The torrent that foamed across 
man’s path was the vomit of a local demon, (ii. ) To 
interfere with what the gods had laid down as a 
natural boundary, to bridge the stream which had 
been intended to act as a barrier to the insatiable 
and the restless curiosity of man, was a daring, 


nay, a sacrilegious act. In the event of a bridge 
being built, therefore, the local river-sjpirit must 
be appeased by some compensating sacrifice, (iii. ) 
Once this sacrifice has been made, and the river- 
spirit been placated, the bridge becomes in a sense 
sacred. It is the aim of this article to trace 
out the ramifications of these three fundamental 

i. The primitive conception that each 

STREAM HAD ITS RESIDENT DIVINITY^ OR EIVER- 
SPIRIT. — It is beyond the scope of this article to 
marshal the evidence in support of this first notion. 
The conception that each stream had its protecting 
divinity, whose majesty must not be trifled with, 
was a very common one in Greek and Homan 
mythology. The customary emblematic repre- 
sentation of the idea in Greek art was that of a 
figure of an old man with a long beard, clothed in 
blue garments, and crowned with a chaplet of 
reeds. He is usually depicted reclining upon an 
urn from which water continually flows, and, as the 
river-god, he was supposed to dwell by preference 
in the caverns and deepest recesses of the river’s 
bed. His care of the river extended to its pollu- 
tion, and Homer [Riad, xxi. 136 ff.) has described 
the resentment of the two rivers of Troy, the Sca- 
mander and Simois, against Achilles, when he pre- 
sumptuously profaned their waters. (For further 
illustration of the hostility of a river-spirit if his 
majesty be insulted and his quiet disturbed, see 
J. Khys, Celtic Folklore, ii. 425-430 ; W. Gregor, 
Folklore of the North-East of Scotland, pp. 66, 67 ; 
Trans. Asiatic Soc. of Japan for Ainu river-gods 
and goddesses; J. Abercromby, ‘Beliefs and Re- 
ligious Ceremonies of the Mordvins,’ in FLJ vii. 72 ; 
also Annalcs ArcMoL tom. ix. pp. 107-108 ; and 
for the idea of the impiety of disturbing natural 
boundaries, cf. Horace, Carm. L 3. 21 : ‘ Neqiiic- 
quam dens abscidit Prudens Oceano dissociabili 
Terras, si tamen impiae Non tangenda rates transi- 
liunt vada ’). 

ii. The appeasing of the offended river- 
spirit.— i. Was this observed in connexion with 
the Pons Sublicius? — The necessity of some ex- 
piatory sacrifice to the river-god, when a bridge was 
built across the stream, defying his supremacy, 
seems to have been recognized at a very early period. 
The early history of Rome shows traces of it. 
Probably not more than three bridges were erected 
over the Tiber before the end of the Republic. 
Of these the most ancient and by far the most 
famous was the Fons Sublicius J Erected by 
Ancus Martins to unite Rome to his new forti- 
fication on the Janiculum, it was probably situated 
at the Forum Boarium, not far from the broken 
arches of the Ponte de Rotto (Livy, i, 33 ; Dionys. 
iii. 45, ix. 68 ; Pint. Numa, 9). Down to its latest 
days, the entire structure, including every bolt 
and fastening, was constructed of timber [for the 
reason for this see p. 855], On the Ides of May 
(Ovid says the day before), an annual procession of 
Pontifices, Praetors, and Vestal Virgins marched 
to this bridge. On the way they visited the so- 
called 24 Sacclla Argcorum (chapels), and from 
them carried away a corresponding! number of 
Argci. These Argci were puppets or effigies made 
of bulrushes, and stuffed so as to r^resent bodies 
of old men bound hand and foot. The Flaminica 
Dialis, the priestess of Juppiter, was present, 
dressed, not in her customary bridal attire, but 
in mourn mg garb. To the accompaniment of the 
chanting of appropriate hymns and prayers, the 

g uppets were lifted by the Vestal Virgins and 
ung into the river from the parapet of the bridge 
(Dionys. i. 38 ; Ovid, Fasti, v. ff. ; Plutarch, 
Qucest. Rom. 32 and 86). Of a custom so peculiar, 

* From the sublicce, or piles, on which it was built 
t Dionysius g^ives 30 as the number. 
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the Roman antiquarians suggested various ex- later of substitutes in the form of stuffed effigies 
planations : — of old men. 

{a) The Sctcellct were reported to be the graves On the other hand, W. Warde Fowler (Homan Festivals, 
of the Greeks who came to Italy with Hercules, p. 112 ff.), m an elaborate analysis of the ancient rite, arnves 
and the Arqei were his followeis. Though settled at the conclusion that the ceremony was dramatic r than 
. ^ y 4: sacrificial, and had primarily to do with the annual purification 

in fair Italy, they entertained tender memories of of the land. He dwells upon the presence at the nte of the 
sweet Argos ; and, as each hero died, he bequeathed Pontifices, and especially of the Vestals, on whom lay the duty 
to his friends the sacred duty of throwing his body 2^ throwing the puppets into the stream, the idea being that the 
• 4. fl>of H hxr and nourishment of the State depended on an accurate 

into the Tiber that it might be transported by the performance of their duties. He points to the presence and 
waves to the far-Oli shore of his fatherland, iiie the dress of the Flammica Dialis, who appeared in this garb 
rush -made image was the later substitute for the only on those great occasions of purification that marked the 
Af f-liP fi-rppk (Ovid Fasti v 6561 conclusion of one season, and the beginning of a new season 

dead body 01 tne eany ureeK luvm, I'asu, v. oooj. entered on with great care. It was something 

The ancient eWmology of Argei from ApyeioL is alan to Adoms-worship, which in Egypt was observed in the 
supported by Mommsen {Staatsrecht, in. 123). same method by the immersion m water of a puppet accom- 

% The second explanation of the practice 

that it was the haimless survival of an earlier dressed m female clothing, are laid on a bier, carried to a lake 
and ruder epoch, when old men, above the age or river, torn up, and thrown m, while the spectators hide their 
of sixty, being considered useless for military faces and wail ; and agam, in another district, on the same day 
. to OTI/I rl-TAWTiaH (June 29th), an old man IS Carried out of the towD, as a Symbol 

service, were cast into the stieani and drowned, that spring has gone, and is followed by singing moum- 

Though Ovid acknowledges that this traditional ful songs, and indulging in gestures of gnef.* MannbardtC-Sai^Tri- 
explanation was an old one, he nevertheless in- kultus, chs. ui. iv. v.) gives many instances from medisevai 

J* ^ if oo Q olonrlor An f and modem times of the practice of similar rites, showing that 

dignantly repudiates it as a slander on the human- p by ^ gbeaf, a small 

ity of his ancestors. Such practices, however, were tree, or a man or boy dressed up m foliage or fastened m a sheaf- 
not unknown in the ancient world. That those in almost every case the puppet is ducked m water or sprinkled, 

fU^iV ni-itno onHI nfflicfpd with thp incrpasino- though sometimes it is burned or buried. The Bavarian TTass^r- 
past their prime, ana amictea wirn ine increasm 

infirmities of age, should thus be put to death, was s^y^tlde and then thrown from a bridge into a stream. There 
not considered incompatible with filial piety, but 13 still extant a law passed in a.d. ISSl forbidding the ducking 
^ofbo-r iT» flip Hup nf kindnp^s and even of natriotic of persons at Erfurt at the Easter or Whitsuntide festivals, 

rather m the line OI . Walde Fowler follows Mannhardt m mamtaining that all this 

duty to the btate ((jaesar, de, neLL brau. yi. 10 , ^ symbol of the departure of winter, and the arrival of the 

Tac. Germ, 9 and 39 ; cf. also art. Old Age). fruitful season, in support of this theory he points out that, 

w , a. j i-u fi-Am whiph whilo thc old Rouian practice was to throw in ‘old men,’ it is 

In later days there arose a a cunous coincidence that the name of the puppet thrown in at 

these old men were flung was Whitsuntide at Halle is ‘ der Alte.’ The German puppet, again, 

the Pons Sublicius. On the day of the Comitia, ^ ig y)hUe, and the Roman effigy bore a name ’ApyeTot, which is 

poll'ng- booth; were w^re Semd probably derived from a root arg (seen in arpentum), meaning 

voting was to take place. These booths, or septa, were entered ,jbi8 explanation, however, 

by a narrow passage or plank termed ^ though it explains some things very aptly, and fits in with 

when the voter had received his or yoting-ric^^^^^ some^ otherwise obscure details, fails to give any satisfactory 


1 7 i. Li 04 . 4. 1ft. Warde Fowier loiiows MannnarQL m maintaining mai ail mia 

duty to the btate ((jaesar, de neLL brau. yi. 10 , ^ symbol of the departure of winter, and the arrival of the 

Tac. Germ. 9 and 39 ; cf. also art. Old Age). fruitful season, in support of this theory he points out that, 

w , ^ j i-u fi-Am whiph while the old Roman practice was to throw in ‘old men,’ it is 

In later days there arose a a cuiious coincidence that the name of the puppet thrown in at 

these old men were flung was Whitsuntide at Halle is ‘ der Alte.’ The German puppet, again, 

the Pons Sublicius. On the day of the Comitia, ^ ig y)hUe, and the Roman effigy bore a name ’ApyeTot, which is 

poll'ng- booth; were w^re SeJed probably derived from a root arg (seen in arpentum), meaning 

voting was to take place. These booths, or septa, were entered ,jbi8 explanation, however, 

by a narrow passage or plank termed ^ explains some things very aptly, and fits in with 

when the voter had received some^ otherwise obscure details, fails to give any satisfactory 

one of the large vases called sist^ or cistel^, ^ P ° reason why a bridge over a river should be the scene of the 

the pom, and emerged from the booth by a ;°J^^®5pondin of the ted, or why in each case there should be 

*bridge’ontheother8ide(Cicero,tnPison 16. 40,2?roPteao, 6, 4;jjg casting of a puppet into a stream. We come 

pro Eantsp. re^. 20). Festus (p. 334, s.u S®xagenam ) digues ^ therefore, to the view, supported by a multitude of cor- 

4-ViA\irt'Vi fVia ntvorl ir\n>n WPrP. frPP iTOTn tilfi DUrClCn 01 flCulVC , ^ . * 4 _ i_i. _ j. i-CmAo 


that, though the aged men were free from r^obomtive facts, that the casting ‘into the stream in early times 

service for the State, they jealously retained their rigiit to vote. ^ victim, and the substitution m later ages of effigies, 
The younger men accordingly annoyed, and, vvere due to a belief in the necessity of placating the river-spirit, 

seniors went up the pons record their vote, they raise^ whosemalesty was offended by a structure spanning his wateis, 
cry, which became proverbial, that the old men should be S^e^ery object of which was to rob him of his toll in human 
thrown from the bridge (‘sexagenaries de ponte’). Ovid 

(Fasti, V. 634) states that the youths actually threw the old men vicuima. ^ 

from the bridge (see Cic. pro Roscio Amerino, 35. 100 ; Varro, 2 . This root-ldea of the necessity of a sacrifice 
apud Lactant Inst. i. 21. 6). But as these voting^ pontes were fj-g^^ed to modern times. —The wide-spread nature of 

custom will be ^ f 

the plank of the Comitia polling-booth, but the more fatal instances. Herodotus (il. 90) states that the priests 
Pons Sublicius. The fact, however, remains that parncide was Nile-god claimed the right to bury With 

always looked on with horror by the Romans, and it v • 1 h onours all bodies drowned in the river, ‘ as 

see how the practice should have passed into a yearly ceremony, something more than human.’ The god 

(c) By others the rite was regarded as a relic of "claimed them, and they were his property, 
the time when human sacrifices were general. ]y[aspero [Dawn of Civilization, p. 39) describes 
Ovid states that it was believed by some that sacrifices to the river at Silsileh on the rising 
Hercules was the first to throw into the stream as Lane (Mo(^. Egyptians, ch. 

sacrifices to the river-god, not living citizens, but ^j-xvi.) for the 'arooseh (bride)— the virgin thrown 
fictitious bundles of straw. That human sacrifices river as a sacrifice to obtain a plentiful 


were not infrequent in the early days of the Re- 
public is shown by the evidence collected by 
Merivale (Hist, iii. 35). 0. Muller (Etr^mker, 

ii. 20) believes that the practice was introduced 
into the Roman cultus from Etruria. It con- 
tinued down to A.u.c. 657, when Cn. Gorn. 
Lentulus and P. Licin. Crassus, as consuls for 
the year, made a law which, for the future, pro- 
hibited any such human sacrifices. _ There is, 
therefore, nothing inherently impossible in the 
notion that the Pons Sublicius was the scene of 
primitive human immolation. J . G. Prazer points 
out (JFh xiv. [1885] p. 156, note) that, in early 
Rome, bridges, being novelties, were viewed with 
suspicion. They were an insult to the river-g<m, 
inasmuch as ‘they robbed him of his food by 
carrying dry-shod over his head the people w’hc^ 
in the course of nature, would have been drowned 
at the ford.’ Thus arose the practice of yielding 
to Father Tiber a yearly compensation, at first of 
living citizens who were flung into the river, but 
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of the Nile. See also Lane (Mod. Egyptians, ch. 
xxvi.) for the ^arooseh (bride)— the virgin thrown 
into the river as a sacrifice to obtain^ a plentiful 
inundation. Picait (Cerem. and Belig. Gust, of 
the World, 1733, iii. 87) refers to the practice 
of the savages on the Mississippi of sacrificing 
prisoners to the genii who preside over the waters. 
Compare also the yearly sacrifice of a girl to the 
spirit of Niagara. When a man is drowning in a 
river, it is a common saying in Germany that the 
spirit of the stream is getting his yearly victim 
(Grimm, Deutsche Mythol. p. 409). There is a 
legend that the spirit of the river Kibble, in York- 

* In Silesia, as late as the 16th cent., according to Guagniri 
(Sarmatiae Europeae desenpUo, fol. 10&), on March 17 of each 
vear bemff the anniversary of the destruction of the pagan 
idols’ by Mieezyslaw i. (962-992), <pueri in viUis et “c 

more recepto simulacrum quoddam ad sirailitudmem inulieris 
confleiunt, oppidoque turmatim egressi quandam cantionem 
mgeminantes simulacrum illud de ponte in 
This would seem, however, to be merely a sort of Guy Fawkes 
celebration of the destruction of paganism. In thjs pne™ 
connexion it should be noted that Gruppe (Gnechische Myth^ 
ologie und Religionsgeschichte, p. 821) holds that such ^re* 
monies as those associated with the Argei were originally ram 
1 charms 
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shire (known as Peg o’ Nell), demanded a victim 
every seven years (W. Henderson, Folklore of the 
N orthern Counties, p. 265) ; and the American 
Indians have a tradition that the Falls of Niagara 
must have two human victims annually. The 
notion, however, is very prominently brought out 
in the following connexions 
{ct) Sacrifices necessary at the foundation of 
bridges . — A legend is current about London Bridge 
that, in order to render the structure secure, the 
stones were besprinkled with the blood of little 
children. When the broken dam of the Nogat 
was repaired in a.d. 1463, the peasants were ad- 
vised to throw in a living man. They seized a 
beggar,^ made him drunk, and buried him (Tylor, 
Primitive Culture^, i. 104). In 1843, on the erection 
of a new bridge at Halle, it was widely believed 
that the structure ought to have had a child built 
into it (Grimm, cit. p, 956). The builder of 
the ‘Loh- Family Bridge’ at Shanghai experienced 
some difficulty in laying the foundation. He 
vowed to Heaven 2000 children if the river-spirit 
would allow the stones to be laid properly. The 
divinity (she was a goddess on this occasion) 
replied that she would not require their lives, 
but that the number named would be attacked 
by smallpox. The epidemic actual^ broke out, 
and half the number died. It is a Chinese belief 
that a bridge built without attention to these 
religious observances will bring about a visitation 
of smallpox. In Tibet, when smallpox is raging, 
the inhabitants of the villages as yet untouched 
by the disease try to stay its progress by placing 
thorns on the bridges to terrify away the evu 
spirits who bring the plague. Those who die of 
the disease are thrown into the rivers (Annie W. 
Marston, The Great Closed Land [Tibet], p. 41). 
At Hang-Chqw, a tea-merchant cast himself into 
the river Tsien-tang as a sacrifice to the spirit 
of the dykes which were constantly being washed 
away (Moncure D. Conway, Demonology and 
Devil-lore, 1879, i. 204). In 1872 there was a 
scare at Calcutta when the Hooghly Bridge was 
built.^ The Hindus imagined that the spirit of 
the river would consent to have its majesty in- 
vaded only on condition that each pier of the 
structure was founded on a layer of children’s 
heads (A. B. Gomme, Traditional Games of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, i. 346 ff. ; G L 
Gomme, Folklore Relics of Early Village Life, 
p. 29). In 1890 the Pall Mall Gazette reported 
that heads of unwary travellers in China were 
being cut off, and £10 was being paid for each 
head by the Department of Public Works in order 
that they might be built into the foundations of 
the piers of a number of new bridges that were 
in course of erection. ^ It was stated that such was 
the terror of the coolies that for no money could 
they be induced to carry fares to the suburbs at 
night. (For a similar story see Nature, April 30, 
1896, under title ‘Megalithic Folklore,’ by S. E. 
Peal, Sibsagar, Assam, March 27.) Among the 
traditions of iUbania, there is one to the 
effect that human beings were formerly buried 
under the foundations of important bridges. 
Throughout the Greek ^ East there is a current 
belief that every building has a resident spirit, 
and every stream a resident genie, which goes by 
the name of the ctoix^lqv. It is believed that the 
man whose shadow falls on the first-laid stone of 
a house will die within the year, and his shadow, 
remaining in the building, becomes its o-toix^Iov ; 
hence the practice of sacrificing fowls and sheep 
at the beginning of any important construction to 
avert danger from the workmen. ‘ But some- 
times, instead of killing an animal, the builder 
entices a man to the foundation - stone, secretly 
measures Ms body, or a part of it, or his shadow. 


and buries the measure under the foundation-stone ; 
or he lays the foundation-stone upon the man’s 
shadow. It is believed that the man will die 
within^ the year ’ (B, Schmidt, Das Volkslehen der 
Neugriechen, p. 196 f., quoted by J. G. Frazer, 
Golden Bough^, i. 291). Until a sacrifice has been 
offered to this spirit, no bridge will be allowed to 
stand secure. ^ A bridge so secured is termed 
‘ stoicheion-built ’ ((TToixetodGfMeKubuGva.), and legends 
regarding such biidges are everywhere met with. 
Some of the Greek folk-songs are famous, e.g. The 
Bridge of Adana in Ka>ypadocia : * All day long 
they built the piers : by night they fell in ruins.’ 
The builders are at their wits’ end. They know 
that the bridge will never stand until a living 
spirit is given to it in sacrifice. But who is 
willing to be thus offeied? The engineer entices 
his wife to the edge of the excavation for one of 
the piers. He drops his ring into it, and induces 
his wife to fetch it up : 

* Then down goes she, and down ^oes she, steps forty-two 
descends she, 

And fall upon her as she goes of stones a thousand litras, 

And throw they down upon her, too, of earth a thousand 
spadefuls.’ 

As she dies, she calls out : 

*Hear thou my words, Yianndki mine, let not the world 
rejoice thee, 

Three only sisters once were we, we were three sisters only ; 

The one did build the Danube’s bridge, the second the 
Euphrates, 

And I, I too, the murdered one, the bridge build of Adana’ 
(Lucy M. J. Garnett and J. S. Stuart-Glennie, Greek Folk Foesy, 
1896, p. 71). 

The same legend is current in Italy as regards the 
Bridge of Arta, which collapsed till the master- 
builder walled in his wife. With her dying curse, 
however, she prophesied that the bridge would 
always tremble (i6. p. 81). The same story is told 
of the ‘ Lady’s Bridge ’ in Peloponnesus (ib, p. 70) 
and the Trembling Bridge ’ near Canea in Crete. 
So engrained is the belief in the necessity of such 
sacrifices, that it is alleged that in Zacynthus the 
inhabitants would still kill a human victim if they 
were not deterred by fear of the law’s vengeance 
(B. Schmidt, op, cit, p. 197 ff.). The idea that 
underlay the old Roman substitution of rush-men 
for human victims is still observable occasionally 
in different parts of the world ; and to this day 
sacrifices of a less dreadful character than that of 
human beings continue to be offered to the water- 
spirits of Austria and Germany (Th. Vernaleken, 
Mythen u, Brauche des Volkes in Oesterreich, 1859, 
p. 168 ; A. D. Wuttke, Deutscher Vollcsaherqlauhe^, 
1900, §429). 

(b) The ^bridge-sacrifice^ a part of the wide- 
spread belief in the necessity of a ^foundation- 
sc^rifice'* for all structures , — ^This placating of the 
river-spirit is thus in strict harmony with the 
almost universal belief in the necessity of a sacrifice 
as a rite preliminary to the erection of all Wild- 
ings. Thus the Piets are said to have bathed their 
pre-historic foundation-stones with human blood to 
m'opitiate the spirit of the soil (Forbes Leslie, 
Early Races of Scotland, i. 149). Mackinnon [Cid- 
ture in Early Scotland, p. 53) asserts that ‘ even 
after the humanizing doctrines of Jesus had become 
the popular creed, the power of this grim rite 
occasionally asserted itself in the practice of slay- 
ing or burying a victim, before or during the 
erection of a building, in the belief that only thus 
could it be made secure ’ (see also Gaidoz, MUusine, 
iv. 16). A Thuringian legend is extant that, to 
make the castle of Liebenstein secure and im- 
pregnable, a child was bought from its mother for 
hard cash, and walled into the foundations. The 
wall of Copenhagen sank during its erection as 
fast as it^ was built. The workmen took an 
innocent little girl, set her on a chair at a table 
with toys and eatables, and then twelve master- 
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masons closed a vault over her. The wall there- ti 
upon was comj^leted and stood firm (Tylor, Frimi- c 
five Culture^, i. 104 f.). There is a Servian legend g 
that three brothers combined to build the fortress t 
of Scutari, but were bafiied by the demons, who s 
razed by night what it had taken 300 masons t 
to erect by day. At last the fiends were appeased t 
by the immolation of the wife of the youngest of "1 
the three, who happened to be the first to come a 
with food for the workmen When Vortigern a 

was erecting a strong fort in Snowdon, what the 1 
workmen built in one day was always swallowed s 
up in earth the next night. The king consulted ( 
Merlin, who advised that the stones and mortar 1 
should be sprinkled with the blood of a child born ] 
of a mother without a father (Nennius, Mon. Hist. 1 
Brit. p. 67 ; also Selden’s note to Drayton’s Poly- < 
olhion, p. 158). In Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba 1 
(Reeve’s tr. 1857, p. 203) there is the following 1 
naive yet significant statement : J 

‘ Columkille said then to his people, “ It would be well for us < 
that our roots should pass into the earth here.” And he said 
to them, “ It is permitted to you that some of you go under 
the earth of this island to consecrate it.’* Odhran arose 
quickly, and then spake. If you accept me,” he said, “I am 
ready for that.” “ 0 Odhran,” said Columkille, “ you shall 
receive the reward of this : no request shall be granted to any 
one at my tomb unless he first ask of thee.” Odhran then went 
to heaven. He (Columkille) then founded the church of Hy.* 
Thus the spirits of the soil of Iona were pro- 
pitiated, whereas till then they had overthrown by 
night what had been erected by day (see Scott s 
Minstrelsy of the Scott. Border, note to the ‘ Court 
of Keeldar ’ and ‘ Glenfinlas ’ ; Innes, Eccles. Hist . ; 
Pennant, Voyage to Scotland, i. 286tr, ; Joyce, 
Social History of Ancient Ireland, i. 284 ff.). 

Human skeletons have been found under founda- 
tions of the round towers in Ireland (FLJ i. 23). 
A Highland tradition relates that, when the work- 
men had assembled to lay the foundation of Tigh- 
an-Torr, in Western Koss-shire, they caught the 
first person who chanced to pass, and buried him 
under the foundation-stone. At the laying of 
the foundation of Redcastle, a red-haired girl was 
buried alive under the stone (Haddon, The Study 
of Man, 1898, p. 354 ; see also MacBain, Celtic 
Mythology and Beligion, 45, 46 ; Stokes, Revue 
Ceitigue, ii. 200, 201 ; Windisch, Irish Grammar, 
p. 139). Fitzstephen, in his account of London 
in the 12th cent., mentions that, when the Tower 
was built, the mortar was tempered with the 
blood of beasts (A. B. Gomme, Tradit. Games, 
p. 346 f.). Formerly in Siam, when a new city 
gate was being erected, it was customary for a 
number of officers to lie in wait and seize the 
first four or eight persons who happened to pass 
by. These were then buried alive under the 
gate-posts to serve as guardian - angels. The 
Ceylon Observer of Jan. 27th, 1887, had a para- 
<^raph in which it was stated that the schools in 
Colombo were empty, many children were missing, 
and parents were afraid to let their ofispring 
venture out of doors, because the report had got 
abroad that 350 boys under the age of 12 were 
required as sacrifices to propitiate the deity who 
was responsible for the crack in the great Maliga- 


kanda reservoir (FLJ v. 260). For further illustra- 
tions of this ‘ foundation-sacrifice ’ idea see Gerard, 
The Land beyond the Forest (Transylvania), ii. 17 ; 
H. Clay Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant, p. 47 ; 
Macalister in FEFSt, 1904, p. 16, where a plate 
shows a skeleton of a woman discovered at Gezer 
as a foundation-sacrifice in a pre-Israelitic Pales- 
tine town ; Rodd, Customs and Lore of Modern 
Greece, p. 168 ; FLR, vol. hi. pp. 282-283, vol. iv. 
pp. 124, 186 ; FLJ, vol. i. pp. 23-24, 92 ; Bownng, 
Servian Popular Poetry, p. 64 ; Grimm, DeuUche 
Mythologie, pp. 972, 1095 ; St. John, Far East, 
L 46. See also art. Foundation. 

(c) The primitive heathen * river-spirit becomes 


the ‘ devil ’ of Christian times. — In the Christian 
centuries the heathen idea of a water-spirit, or 
genius of the river, gave place to the conception 
that the devil assumes guardianship over all 
streams. And yet there was a wide-spread belief 
that the jurisdiction of the devil extended no further 
than the middle of a running stream (cf. Burns, 
Tam o’ Shanter). He has accordingly a special 
antipathy to bridges, as was the case with his 
ancient prototype. Numerous, therefore, are the 
legends to be found over all Europe attached to 
so-called * Devils’ Bridges,’ narrating how the Evil 
One would not allow the bridge to be erected until 
he had received payment of an offering like that of 
Iphigenia. In Herzegovina the Muslims regard 
the office of a civil engineer with pious horror, and 
curse a new bridge when they pass it. It is to 
them the symbol of the devil’s presence, and the 
token of an unholy compact between the Evil One 
and the architect (A. J. Evans, Through Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, p. 314). Like his predecessor the 
river-spirit, the devil, however, was sometimes 
cheated of his due. Many of the more ancient 
bridges of Germany and Switzerland have legends 
attached to them narrating how the hard con- 
ditions laid down by the great enemy (whose tale 
of victims by drowning was cut short by the 
erection of a bridge) were successfully evaded. 

The Montafon bridge in the Tyrol and the bridge at Ratis- 
bon are illustrations. In the case of the latter, the architect 
was apprenticed to a master who was building the Cathedral. 

He laid a wager that he would bridge the Danube before his 
superior laid the cope-stone of the church. After many failures, 
the apprentice entered into a compact with the devil, who 
appeared to him in the garb of a friar. The devil undertook to 
build fifteen arches of the bridge, on the understanding that he 
would get the first three livmg creatures that crossed the 
bridge. The work was completed in time. The wily appren- 
tice sent across the bridge a dog, a cock, and a hen. The devil 
in wrath tore the animals to pieces and disappeared. A pr9- 
cession of holy monks passed over the bridge and rendered it 

> safe, and in proof of the reality of the story the figures of the 
three animals are still triumphantly shown, carved upon the 

: bridge (Moncure D. Conway, op. cit. vol. L p. 204 ; Tylor, 
on. cit. i. 106 ; for other instances in Germany, see Grimm, 

> op. cit. p. 853). Goethe (Faust, li. 4, Hayward’s tr.) makes 

f Mephistopheles say : ^ , w, 

. ‘ My wanderer on faith’s crutches hobbles on 

' Towards the Devil’s Bridge and Devil’s Stone.’ 

' A French legend of another ‘ Pont du diable ’ describes how an 
» apple was thrown along a newly-finished bridge, and a cat 
i allowed to go in chase of it. The devil was again thus cheated. 

Principal Rhys has kindly favoured the writer with a similar 
^ legend from Wales. ‘The devil bargains with an old woman 
5 who wants the bridge built, to have as his pay the first creature 
, that crosses the bridge, and expects thus to get the old woman 
7 herself. But she takes her dog with her, and throws a piece of 

' bread before her. The dog rushes after it over the bndge, and 

** the devil does not score in the end. Cf. Longfellow (The 
e Golden Legend, Canto v.), who describes the Devil’s Bndge at 
S Pilatus, near Lucerne : . ^ ^ i 

‘ And the Devil promised to let it stand, 

® Under compact and condition 

e That the first hving thing which crossed 

Should be surrendered into his hand, 
n And be beyond redemption lost. 

At length the bridge being all completed, 

L The Abbot, standing at its head, 

g Threw across it a loaf of bread, 

kt Which a hungry dog sprang after. 

And the rocks re-echoed with peals of laughter 
To see the Devil thus defeated 1 * ^ 

■0 It is the same idea which appears in the practice of bmldm| empty 
Sb- coffins into walls m Germany ; in the wallmg of 
, of a child under an altar in Denmark to ensure the stability of 
the church ; in the killing of 12 sheep, and placmg their hea^ 
under the foundations of the pillars of a new bridge over the 
; Arcen in Albania (J. G. von Hahn, Albanesiscke Siimien,looi, L 
f . 161) ; in the sacrifice of a chicken in place of a gm ^ a founda- 

L ' tion-sacrifice m Borneo (I^ddon, op. ^it. p, 356). 

illustrations see Garnett, Women of Tur^y , u. 286 , Alexandn, 
er Ballades de la Roumanie, 1855 , under ‘ The Monastery of Argis , 
q- Tvlor, on. dt. 1 . 106 f., with references to the custom m Galam m 
" Airica, in Polynesia, in South Asia, in Japan, and m Tenassenm. 


It is clear from these myths that the 
regarding the devil as the actual architect of the 
bridge is a later development. The early concep- 
tion that the devil merely allowed the erection 
of the structure on payment of a solatium passed 
into the idea that the devil himself was the builder. 
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and must have his payment accordingly. A still 
more developed form of the notion of diabolical or 
infernal power being invoked in the rearing of a 
bridge is seen in Proissart {Ghron. i. 391), who tells 
how, in A.D. 1381, when the Duke of Anjou was 
besieging a strong castle on the coast of Naples, 
a necromancer (doubtless with the help of the 
devil) built a bridge which carried ten soldiers 
abreast, until one that passed over the bridge 
‘ made the signe of the crosse on hym, then all 
went to nought, and they that were on the bridge 
fell into the sea.’ A companion tale is told of the 
rearing and the destruction of the ‘ Kelpie’s 
Bridge,’ or Drochaid-na-Vouha, at the mouth of 
the Dornoch Firth (see Miss Dempster’s ‘ Folklore 
of Sutherlandshire ’ in FLJ vi. 172 [1888]), where 
the exclamation of an admiring countryman, ‘ God 
bless the workmen and the work,’ caused the 
infernal labourers to vanish, and the magnificent 
golden bridge to sink into the waves. 

(d) Survival of the idea of sacrifice to the river- 
spirit in modern children's games. — One of the 
most curious survivals of the ancient custom is 
seen^ in many modem children’s games. The 
singing game known as ‘ London Bridge ’ has many 
variants in the different localities where it is 
played, but fundamentally the theme is the same : 

‘ London Bridjre is broken down, 

London Bridg-e is broken down, 

London Bridge is broken down, 

My fair lady.’ 

Mrs. Gomme, in her Traditional Games of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, has analyzed this 
rhyme very thoroughly. She shows that the song 
describes the difficulty encountered in building the 
bridge by ordinary means, and that it asks many 
q^uestions how the stmcture is to be reared. At last 
the children seize a * poor prisoner,’ to whom they 
say, ‘ Off* to prison you must go.’ The prisoner in 
the game is actually ‘caught,’ and ‘released’ on 
payment of a forfeit. The game is thus a curious 
survival of the old-world notion that a bridge 
could stand secure only by the death of a 
‘ prisoner,’ or, if need be, of his substitute. It is 
thus allied to the (ttoix^lov folksongs of the Greek 
Orient. Prof. L4on Pineau has suggested in regard 
to another children’s game, a very popular French 
^ronde' which commences : 

‘ Sur le pont de Kantes, 

Sur le ponfc de Nantes 
Un bal est affich^ . . , ’ 

that this game relates to ‘ a ritual dance on the 
occasion of a human sacrifice to the divinities of 
the water ’ (quoted in Haddon, op, cit, p. 356). 

(e) Transference^ of the dread associations of 
bridges to the ^Bridge of Judgment' in the under 
world of spirits, — So firmly lodged in men’s minds 
was the conviction that the erection of a bridge 
implied some kind of preliminary transaction with 
supernatural powers by way of satisfying their ani- 
mosity, that, in view of the life beyond the grave, 
similar conceptions were held regarding the river 
of death. In the lower world of Shades will there 
not be a bridge to be crossed, a bridge spanning 
the dark stream of death, nay, it may be, the 
very mouth of hell itself? The idea became a 
fixed belief in nations far sundered geographically. 
The river-spirit, who in the upper world demanded 
an adequate satisfaction in the event of his stream 
being crossed by a bridge, was represented in the 
lower regions sometimes by the devil, sometimes by 
stern guardian-angels. The primitive conception of 
human sacrifices as an offering to the river-god de- 
veloped in later ages into the belief that the devil 
received as his prize all who could not successfully 
pass the ordeal of crossing the narrow bridge. 

Sale (Koran^, 1825, Prel. Disc. § iv. p. 121) describes 
how integral a part of Muhammadan theology this 
is. The Muslims hold that those who are to be ad- 


mitted into Paradise will take the right hand way, 
and those who are destined to hell-fire will take 
the left ; but both of them must first pass the 
bridge (called in Arabic al-Sirdt) which is laid 
over the midst of hell, and is finer than a hair, and 
sharper than the edge of a sword. It seems very 
difficult to conceive how any one can stand upon 
it. The bridge, moreover, is beset on each side 
with briars and hooked thorns, which will, how- 
ever, be no impediment to the good, who will pass 
with wonderful ease and swiftness, like lightning 
on the wind, Muhammad and the Muslims leading 
the way. The wicked, what with the slipperiness 
and extreme narrowness of the path, the entang- 
ling of the thorns, and the extinction of the light 
which directed the faithful to Paradise, will soon 
miss their footing, and fall down headlong into 
hell, which is gaping beneath them (Pocock, 
Specim. Hist, Arab., pp. 282-289). Other Muham- 
madan legends affirm that this awful bridge 
stretches between the Temple of Jerusalem on the 
W. and the Mount of Olives on the E., while 
between lies the Valley of Hell (the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat). The pious will be upheld, as they 
cross, by an angel who will hold them by a single 
lock of the head (‘Shasheh’), but the wicked wiU 
fall into the Valley el-Jehennam beneath. Al- 
though the bridge of al-Sirdt is not mentioned in 
the Qur'an, it is much elaborated in later Muham- 
madan eschatology, where it is described, in 
addition to the details already given, as in length 
a journey of 3000 years, 1000 ascending, 1000 level, 
and 1000 descending, while fire shoots up about it 
a journey of 40 years. While, as already noted, 
the righteous pass over it like a ffash of lightning, 
less perfect Muslims take longer periods in pro- 
portion to their guilt, some requiring 25,000 years 
to complete the journey. Yet other sources make 
the bridge to consist of seven arches, each a 
journey of 3000 years, and during the passage all 
but the most righteous suffer agonies from the fire 
of hell (cf. Wolff, Muhammedanische Eschatologie, 
pp. 109, 114 f., 1481 ; al-Ghazali, Eerie pricieuse, 
ed. and tr. Gautier, pp. 43, 69-70, 72-73 ; Kuhling, 
Beitrdge zur Eschatologie des Islam, pp. 27, 58, 63). 

The Muhammadan bridge of al-Siiat was bor- 
rowed from the Parsi Chinvatperetu, oi ‘ Bridge of 
the Decider,’ mentioned repeatedly both in the 
Avesta and in Pahlavi literature (Bartholomae, 
Altiran, Worterhuck, col. 5961 ; Gray, Mus4on, 
new series, iii. 1601, 163-165; Modi, JEASBo 
xxi. 49-65 ; Scherman, Materialien zur Geschichte 
der indischen Visionslitteratur, p. 105 1 ; Soder- 
blom. Vie future d'apris le mazdMsme, pp. 92-96). 
This bridge, which stretches from the ‘Peak of 
Judgment’ [GhaJcdt-l DdUih), in Airan-Vej, to 
Alburz, is described as follows (Ddtistdn-i Denlg, 
xxi. 1-7) : ‘ As it were, that bridge is like a beam 
of many sides, of whose edges there are some 
which are broad, and there are some which are 
thin and sharp ; its broad edges are so large that 
its width is twenty-seven reeds, and its sharp 
sides are so contracted that in thinness it is just 
like the edge of a razor. And when the souls of 
the righteous and wicked arrive, it turns to that 
side which is suitable to their necessities, through 
the great glory of the creator and the command 
of him who takes the just account.’ The Parsi 
concept of the ‘Bridge of the Decider’ has also 
been borrowed not only in Mandaism (Brandt, 
Manddisohe Religion, p. 195), but also in the Yalqut 
to Isaiah, § 359 (Kohut, Judische Angelologie 
und Damonologie in ihrer Ahhdnqigkeit vom Parsis- 
mus, 1866, p. 70), and perhaps, as Boklen( Verwandt- 
schaft der judisch-christlichen mit der parsischen 
Eschatologie, 1902, p. 37 f.) suggests, in 2 Es 7®^* 

It is not impossible that the bridge of the dead 
is found in Indian literature as early as the 
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Upanisads (Scherman, pp. 117-119), and it is 
certain that the belief in such a bridge occurs in 
Chinese Buddhism, and among the Jews of the 
Caucasus, the Transylvanian Gypsies, the modem 
Greeks, the Badaga of the Nilgiri Hills, the 
Solomon Islanders, the Gold Coast Negroes, etc. 
(ih. pp. 99, 102-110), as well as in New Cale- 
donia (cf. above, vol. i. p. 493®). The belief thus 
found in Zoroastrian, Jewish, Muhammadan, and 
Indian circles, as well as in other parts of the 
world (see also below), would seem to be a later 
and modified analogue of that primitive conception 
of the trial of the soul after death, which is seen 
in many early religions. We recognize the same 
underlying features in the Egyptian myth of the 
weighing of the scales before the bar of Osiris, and 
in the Greek fable of the judgment of the soul by 
Minos, JEacus, and Rhadamanthus in the under 
world. Cf. Dante, Hell, Canto v. 4ff. (Cary’s tr.) : 

^ There Minos stands, 

Grinning with ghastly feature : he, of all 

ah7*;f*h pyp 'Y'ipj'p'v hV-n 

(.1 L'l ID.d I.", I ‘Cl'l IJOIU .th, 

According as he foldeth him around : 

m his turn 

Each one to judgment passing, speaks, and hears 

His fate, thence* dovvnwaid lu his dwelling hurl’d,* 

In Tooke’s Pantheon (Edin. 1791, p. 242) there is a 
curious and grotesque plate of the Hades of the 
Greek imagination, with Charon ferrying his fares 
across the Styx, Cerberus the three-headed dog 
guarding the passage, while in the distance there is 
a bridge with three individuals on it, who pass 
thereby from the flames of hell to the pleasant 
woods of Elysium, So also in ancient Celtic mytho- 
logy there was cast over hell a bridge of exceed- 
ing narrowness (sometimes a mere cord), which 
souls were obliged to traverse if they hoped to 
reach the mansion of light beyond. This was * The 
Brig 0 * Dread, na brader than a thread ’ (Baring- 
Gomd, Curious Myths of the Middle Ages^ p. 248 ; 
Khys, Hibbert Lect. on Celtic Reathendom^ p. 450). 

t’here is a Hindu analogue to this belief in the 
Indian Baitarani or swift River of Hell, flow- 
ing with blood and filth, which can he crossed only 
by holding a cow's tail. Aynsley (Indian Antig,^ 
May 1886) learned that the Hindus of Chamba, in 
the Pan jab, have a bridge over which every corpse 
must pass on its way to the burning glidt beside 
the river. Though there is a safe road by which 
the procession may travel, the corpse is invariably 
carried over a perilous causeway, only 18 inches 
wide, without a protecting balustrade. In the 
Solomon Islands there is a kindred belief. At 
Bogotu, in Ysabel, is a little island called Laulau. 
On the top of the island is a pool of water, Kola- 
papauro, and hither all departed spirits of men and 
women must at death repair. Across the pool lies 
a narrow tree-trunk, and along this bridge all souls 
must advance. Bolafagina, the Master-Spirit, 
examines their hands to see if they have the mark 
cut upon them (a conventional outline of the frigate 
bird) which admits them to his company. Those 
who cannot pass the ordeal are hurled from the 
bridge into the gulf beneath and perish (R. H. 
Codrington, The Melanesians, p. 257). A similar 
idea is prevalent among the Chinese in Formosa. 
With them the good pass over a narrow bamboo 
bridge to a paradise of sensual enjoyment; the 
wicked fall from the bridge into a bottomless pit of 
torment (Forlong, Faiths of Man, i. 340). One of the 
beliefs of the New Zealanders is to the eflect that 
at death the soul on its way to Reinga ( = Hades) 
has to pass a river called Wairotane, the keeper of 
which places a plank for him to go over. Some- 
times the guardian spirit will not permit him to 
cross, but with friendly violence drives him hack 
to the world he has quitted, in order that he may 
take care of the family he has left behind (Taylor, 
New Zealand and its Inhabitants, p. 103) In 


another legend of the same race, a tree has its top 
pulled down by ropes, so that, when released, it re- 
bounds to the sky, and forms a swinging bridge. The 
soul that is ready for translation mounts the perilous 
structure, clings to it, and is swung up into heaven 
^ Maori Tales and Legends, 1896). 

The same ideas of a dread river, and a still more 
dreadful bridge, are to be found in Seandinavian 
mythology, ^ In the romance of Hermod, the hero 
rides nine nights and days through dark and deep 
valleys, and sees nothing till he comes to the river 
Gjoll ( = ‘ the sounding one'), when he steps on to 
the Gjallar Bridge, which is plated with shining 
gold. Its guardian maid, Modgud, who asks him 
his name, says that the day before five arrays 
of dead men had passed over the bridge, ‘ but the 
bridge sounds not less under thee alone, and thou 
hast not the colour of dead men ; why ridest thou 
here on the way of Hel,’ which * lies downward and 
northward?’ (du Chaillu, The Viking Age, 1889, 
1. 34 ; Mallet, North. Antig., 1859, p. 448). Here, 
as in y edic India, we find the belief that this bridge 
of the dead can he crossed in safety by one who, 
having given a cow to the poor whilst on earth, 
will find himself provided with a cow at this dread 
passage, which will carry his soul in comfort across 
the gulf. In Friesland, the name given to the 
Milky Way, which was reckoned the Way of 
Souls, was the Cowpath ( ‘ Kaupat ') (see Mannhardt, 
Die Gotterwelt der Deutschen u. Nordischen Volker, 
1860, p. 51). Hence of yore the funeral custom 
arose in Sweden, Denmark, Upper and Lower 
Germany, and England, that a cow should follow 
the coffin to the graveyard. Till recent times this 
custom was continued on the Continent, being 
accounted for on the ground that the cow was a 
gift to the priest for saying masses for the dead 
man's soul,^ or for preaching his funeral sermon 
(Kelly, Curiosities of Indo-Europ, Tradition and 
Folklore, 1863, p. 320). In England, when pagan 
sacrifices had been abolished, the cow was similarly 
devoted to pious uses, under the name ‘ sauUsceat ' 
(= soul-shot), or mortuaiy payment. 

But, having passed Gjallar Bridge, and entered 
Hel (one of the nine Scandinavian under worlds 
which stood under Ygdrasil, the mystic ash), there 
was no way to heaven hut by a still more precarious 
bridge. This was the famous Bifrbst, or the Bridge 
of the Asar, connecting earth with Asgard, the 
home of the gods (Bifrdst, from Icelandic Ufa— 
tremble, and ro5^=path, the tremulous or aerial 
bridge, the rainbow ; Mallet, op* cit, p. 548 ; Brewer, 
Diet, of Phrase and Fable, p, 133). According to 
the Eddas (§27), by this rainbow bridge from heaven 
to earth the gods daily descended, passing on horse- 
back over it to sit in judgment in the under world 
on the souls of men brought before them. The red 
of the rainbow is the burning fire which keeps back 
the frost and mountain giants from entering 
Asgard. But, lest other giants should attempt to 
scale the heights of heaven by this bridge, at the 
foot, on Himinshjorg (‘heaven-mountain'), sits 
Heimdall, the watchman of the gods, with his ter- 
rible dog Garm. (Cf . the ‘ Great Dog ' of the North 
Amer. Ind. legends, and the fact that the baying 
of a dog is currently held throughout northern 
lands to he coincident with, or prophetic of, death.) 
Heimdall needs less sleep than a bird ; he can see 
equally well by night and by day 100 leagues 
away ; he hears the grass growing and the wool on 
the sheep’s back. But there will come a day when 
all his watchfulness will he in vain. Strong though 
the bridge be, and ‘ constructed with more art than 
any other work,’ it will be stormed and destroyed 
by the sons of Muspell. These giants, led by 
Surtur (the ‘black’), with a sword brighter than 
flame, will advance against heaven with irresistible 
might. In vain will Heimdall blow his Gjallar* 
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hom, the sound of which will be heard throughout 
all worlds. The wild horde will swarm up Bifrost 
on horseback, and attempt to break into Asgard. 
In the awful onslaught the tremulous bridge will 
break into a thousand pieces, and the end of the 
world will have come (Mallet, op, cit. pp. 95, 
408-452; Crichton and Wheaton, Bcanainama 
Ancimt and Modern, 1838, i. 91-95). 

The conception of the rainbow as a bridge between 
earth and heaven, over which the gods descend and 
ascend, is found also among the South Sea Islands 
(see the adventures of Oro in Ellis, Polynesian 
Eesearches, 1829, i. 313). Perhaps also the ‘ Float- 
ing Bridge of Heaven ’ in Japanese legends is 
derived from the same conception (see W . G. Aston, 
Shinto, the Way of the Gods, 1905, p 87 ; and Sir 
E. J. Keed, Japan: its History, Traditions, and 
Religions, 1880, i. 30). 

This notion of a bridge in the unseen world over 
which the soul at death must pass was imported 
into mediaeval Christianity from paganism, and 
became an essential part of* its stock of beliefs. In 
St, Patrick's Purgatory (Wright’s ed. 1844, ch. iii.) 
it is told how the pilgrim made a tour through hell 
in person, how he crossed the narrow bridge that 
spans the river of death, how he turned about on 
a great wheel of fire, how he passed the devil’s 
mouth over the awful bridge, and thus at last 
reached Paradise (Tylor, op. cit. ii. 55 ; Baring- 
Goold, op. cit. p. 237). A bridge is likewise a 
prominent feature in the medicTval Visions of 
Alberic, St. Paul, Tundale, and Thurcill ; and the 
same idea is met with in the ‘Lyke-Wake Dirge’ (a 
dirge which continued to be sung in Yorkshire till 
A.D. 1624), the funeral chant of the North Country, 
which tells of the passage over the dreadful bridge 
of death : 

‘ From Whinny-moore when thou may passe, 

Every nisrht amd allc ; i 

To Brijj o' Ihojid ihoii comes at laste, | 

And Christe receive thy saule i 

From Brig o’ Death when thou art paste, 

Every night and alle ; ' 

To Purgatory fire thou conies at laste, I 

And Ghnsle receive thy saule.’ i 

(J. 0. Atkinson, Glossary of CUmland Dialect, p. 695 ; cf. 
Scott, Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, ii. 367 ; 'Tylor, op. cit. 

L 495 ; Kelly, Indo-European FolUore, p. 116, who quotes the 
dirge in full ; Becker, Contribution to the f"', r, kO’C** ^ 

the Medieval Vwons of Heaven and Hell, pp * I V*, ' , ■ j 

The conception is found even amongst North 
American Indians, either as one of their primitive 
myths or as a distorted belief derived from their 
early intercourse with Roman Catholic peoples. 
The Hurons and Iroquois tell of some whose spirits, 
travelling in dreams, have returned to earth to tell 
what they have encountered in the world of ghosts 
— the river of the dead with its snake-bridge, or 
swinging log, at the far end of the bridge the Great 
Dog, and in the distance the villages of the dead 
(Tylor, op. cit. ii. 50). Breheuf, an early Jesuit 
missionary, tells of the Indian belief in the tree- 
trunk which bridges the river of death, and how 
some of tlie dead, as they cross it, are attacked by 
the Dog that guards it, and made to fall into the 
abyss {ib. p. 94). Yet the myth underwent the 
same natuial modification as it had experienced in 
the Old World. The passage of the bridge came 
to signify the ordeal whereby the good and the 
evil were sifted. Gatlin [North Amer, Ind. ii. 127) 
refers to the Choctaw idea that souls at death 
travel far westwards to where the long, slippery, 
barkless, pineJog, stretching from hul to hill, 
bridges over the deep and dreadful river : the good 
pass safely to a beauteous Indian Paradise; the 
^vicked fall into the abyss of waters, and go to 
dwell in a dark, hungry, wretched land (for further 
American Indian data, see above, vol. L p. 435; 
for similar beliefs among the Ojibwas and the 
Minnetarees of North America, see Tylor, Early 
Hist, of Mankind, p. 360 ; and on the ideas of the 


Aztecs and the Euroks of N. California, as well as 
the Indians of South America, see Brinton, Myths 
of the New World, 1876, pp. 108, 247 ff.). 

In presence, therefore, of a belief, wide-spread 
and deeply rooted in the mediyevai mind, that 
there existed a bridge in the under world over 
which every soul must pass, it is not surprising 
that men sliould have formed the theoiy that at 
this bridge there takes place a conflict between the 
devils on the one hand and the good angels on the 
other for the possession of each man’s soul. This 
was an integral part of the Farsi faith. When 
a soul arrives at Chinvat Bridge the gods and 
the unclean spirits light for possession of it. If 
it be one of the righteous, it is defended by 
other pure souls, and by the dogs that guard the 
bridge [Fargard vii. 52). A curious reminiscence 
of tliis is seen in a children’s game, which is 
played all over Europe and America, and is 
everywhere fundamentally the same. Newell 
has described it as it is played in America 
(Games and Songs of American Children, New 
York, 1884, p. 204), and shows how it is a variant 
of the game described above (p. 852) as ‘ London 
Bridge.’ Haddon [op. cit. p. 357) points out that 
in Swabia the two keepers of the ‘ Golden Bridge ’ 
are called respectively the ‘ Devil ’ and t^he 
* Angel ’ ; in France the game is known as 
‘Heaven and Hell’; in Italy the name of the 
sport is ‘ Open the Gates.’ The gates are those 
of the Inferno and Paradiso. St. Peter is the 
keeper of the one, St. Paul of the other. ‘ When 
the destiny of the last child is decided, the two 
girls who represent the keepers of the bridge 
break their arch of lifted hands and move in 
diflerent directions, followed by their subjects, 
while the cries and shrieks of the players con- 
demned to the Inferno contrast with the pathetic 
songs and sweet cadences of those destined to the 
happiness of Paradise.’ He further points out 
that the game is mentioned by Rabelais (c, A.D. 
1533) under the name of the ‘Fallen Bridge.’ In 
German versions the keepers are called ‘ Devil and 
Angel,’ ‘ King and Emperor,’ or ‘ Sun and Moon.’ 
In this latter form the game has been one of the 
few kept up by the Germans of Pennsylvania, who 
call it ‘ The Bridge of Holland ’ [Die hollandische 
BrueJee). An Irish version of it obliges the little 
girls to dress as angels, while one personates the 
devil. The bridge, which is actually constructed 
of sticks and boards, is made to fail repeatedly, 
and this is ascribed to the devil. At last a victim 
is caught, and is made to undergo a test whether 
he will be the devil’s captive or not, by being 
obliged to walk on a straight line drawn on the 
ground. And thus we find the idea of the neces- 
sity of a tribute to the river-spirit in the case of 
the erection of a bridge — an idea current in the 
very earliest ages of the world — perpetuated to- 
day amongst ourselves in the games which our 
children play. 

iii. The semi - sacred character of the 

BRIDGE, SUBSEQUENT TO THE PLACATING OF THE 
RIVER - SPIRIT. — This is the third stage in the 
growth of opinion. Once the sacrifice has been 
offered, and the river-spirit or devil been placated, 
the bridge itself takes on an air of sanctity. Can 
it be some kindred idea which lies at the root of 
the Japanese custom of bridge-divination [hashi- 
ura)1 The end-post of a bridge is a wo-bashira, 
i.e, a male pillar or phallus, and, as persons pass 
over the bridge and engage in conversation, stray 
words overheard from their talk are interpreted 
by the inquirer, who sits beside the post, as an 
indication from the gods of what is desired to he 
learned. The bridge is a place where it is believed 
‘sacred’ influences are felt (see W. G. i^-ston, 
Shinto, the Way of the Gods, p. 341). 
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It is probably from this sacrosanctity of bridges 
that we may find : — 

1. The origin of the name ‘pontifex' as the 
primitive * priest-engineer. ’--It stands to reason 
that the appeasing of an offended river - spirit 
could be accomplished only by one who was cog- 
nizant of the right method of propitiating the 
divinity. The rites must be conducted by him 
who was most deeply instructed on these profound 
subjects, in other words, by the priest. He alone 
could^ interpret to his fellow-men the demands of 
the river-god, and he alone could prescribe the 
proper ritual for ^peasing him. But in primitive 
times not only religious but also almost all tech- 
nical and scientific knowledge was the exclusive 
possession of the priestly cult. Public works re- 
quiring ^ skill in mathematics, engineering, and 
mechanical contrivances, were therefore nearly all 
the product of priestly brains and priestly hands. 
What more natural, then, than that the name 
* pontifex,’ ' bridge-builder’ {horn pons and facio ; 
see Smith’s Gr, and Rom. Ant. 939 f.), should arise, 
suggesting in itself the twin functions of a servant 
of religion and a civil engineer ? This simple ex- 
planation of a word round which much mystery has 
gathered is probably the true one. The priest whose 
business it was to placate the river-aivinity was 
originally also the architect of the bridge ; and in 
later years, when the two functions were separated, 
and there came to be civil engineers who were not 
priests, the name still clung to the original pos- 
sessor of the word, and hence we have ‘ pontifex,’ 

‘ pontifical,’ ‘ pontiff',’ all of priestly significance (cf. 
Milton for the old connotation of the word : 

* Now had they brought the work by wondrous art 
Pontifical^ a ndge of pendent rock 
Over the vexed abyss ’ 

[Paradise Lost^ x. 312 ff.]) 

2. This furnishes a reason why the Pons Sub- 
licius was always of wood. — The priestly mind is 
essentially conservative, and the first form of the 
bridge was jealously preserved through all succeed- 
ing ages. We have every reason to believe that 
this bridge was the first which spanned the Tiber. 
It was the erection of this wooden structure by 
some priest-engineer in pre-historic times (tradition 
assigns it to the reign of Ancus Martins [Livy, i. 
33]), who defied and appeased the river-spirit, 
which originated the title * pontifex.’ But no 
sooner was the bridge successfully reared, and 
Father Tiber placated by some sacrifice, than the 
structure acquired a semi- sacred character, and 
was ever afterwards regarded as holy (see Dionys. 
ii. 73, iii. 45 ; Pint. Numa, 9 ; Serv. ad Virg. ^n. 
ii. 166). The idea of its holiness was perpetuated 
through succeeding centuries by the fact that its 
^keep and repair were undertaken solely by the 
College of Pontifices, of whom the head was the 
Pontifex Maximus ; while its sanctity is further 
attested in that neither bolt nor bar nor nail of 
iron entered into its construction, which was en- 
tirely of oak (see the passages quoted in Jordan’s 
Topoaraphie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum, 1885, 1, i. 
396 ; Varro, Ling. Lat. v. 83 ; Pliny, jffWxxxvi. 15 ; 
Tac. Hist. i. 86 ; Seneca, do Vita Beata^ 25). The 
conservative priestly mind could tolerate no 
change. * In the history of man iron is a modern 
innovation as compared to bronze and still more 
to wood and stone ; therefore, like every inno- 
vation, it is offensive to the gods’ (so Frazer, 
JFh xiv. [1885] p, 157 note, who adduces many 
examples of the prejudice and hatred with which 
iron IS regarded by the old deities in countries as 
far sundered as Scotland and Korea, Cappadocia 
and Morocco ; be refers also to the Hebrew 
practice, Dt 27®). It was therefore a religious 
notion, traceable to the innate conservatism of the 
priestly mind, which maintained the practice of 


allowing no iron to invade the virgin purity of 
this old wooden bridge. 

If this way of accounting for the sacred character of the Pons 
Sublicius be the correct one, a number of competing theories 
are ruled out of court. Mommsen supposes that it was owinff 
to the political exigencies of the Roman commonwealth that 
always kept in its primitive wooden condition 
—that the bridge might be the more easily broken down at 
the approach of an enemy. Undoubtedly the legend of how 
Rome was saved by Horatius Codes keeping back the Etruscan 
enemy under Lars Porsena, while the Romans hewed down the 
wooden structure behind him, lends countenance to this \new 
(Livy, iu 10 ; a fine bronze medallion of Codes and the Sublician 
bridge of the time of Antonmus Pius is figured in Frohner’s 
md. de VEmpire Rom. 1878, p. 60). J. H. Middleton {Ancient 
Rome in 1888, 1888, p. 484) and Dennis {Cities and Cemeteries of 
Etruna, i. 14) adopt similar views, the latter asserting that, as 
the Tiber was the natural rampart of Rome, the Pons Sublicius 
was kept as a wooden drawbridge until all fear of invasion was 
removed by the conquest of Etruria and by the downfall of Hanni- 
bal. Thereafter, stone bridges were erected, as the principle of 
the arch had been known for centuries before, and had been 
applied in the construction of the Cloaca Maxima (see also 
Marion Crawford, Ave Roma Immortahs, i. 6, ii. 127). But this 
theory fails to account for the perpetuation of the practice 
of retaining the bridge in its primitive wooden form and 
avoiding the use of iron. It is therefore the religious, rather 
than the political, reason, to which we are confined, as the true 
explanation. 

3. Transference of the name ‘Pontifex* to the 
pagan and Christian Emperors and latterly to the 
Popes. —With the passing of the Bepnblic into the 
Empire, the office of Pontifex Maximus was con- 
ferred on Augustus (13 B.c.) by the vote of the 
Senate ; and thus the supreme sanction of religion 
lay in the grasp of him who wielded the Imperial 
sword. It was held that under no circumstances 
could there be more than one Pontifex Maximus, 
and this rule was never violated until Pupienus 
Maximus and Balbinus were named joint-Emperors 
by the Senate (A.D. 238). The rule having been 
broken, it was never afterwards observed. Fre- 
quently the junior colleague of an Emperor was 
styled Pontifex Maximus equally with his senior, 
and the legend occurs on their medals and coins. 
When Christianity became the official religion of 
the Roman State, the Christian Emperors carried 
over the title into their adopted religion. Seven 
Christian Emperors assumed the name, ensigns, 
and prerogatives of Sovereign Pontiff', until finally 
Gmtian refused to wear the Pontifical robe (see 
Gibbon, ii. 394 [Bury’s ed.], and note on the testi- 
mony of Zosimus). 

The next step was the transference of the title 
to him who claimed to be spiritual head of the 
Christian Church, though the exact date at which 
the name was first applied to the Bishop of Rome 
cannot now be traced. (There is a very doubtful 
affirmation in Tnker and Malleson, Handbook to 
Christian and Eccles. Rome, iv. 334, that the title 
was first given to Pope Leo l. [A.D. 440-461].) 
The first prominent application of the title is 
from the pen of Tertiulian {de Pudicitia, c. i.) 
in an ironical sentence addressed to the Roman 
Pontiff: ‘Audio etiam edictum esse propositum, 
et quidem peremptorium. Pontifex scilicet Maxi- 
mus, quod est episcopus episcoporum, edicit.’ The 
correspondence of Cyprian shows no trace of the re- 
cognition by the African Church of the exclusive 
right of the Bishop of Rome to the title. Indeed, 
in a petition to Boniface, Bishop of Carthage, A.D. 
525, the monks there address him as ‘ Christi 
venerandus Pontifex’ {Thomassin, ed. Bourass4, ii. 
366). Similarly Hilary of Arles was styled ' sum- 
mus Pontifex’ by Encherins, Bishop of Lyons 
(Migne, Pair. Lat, 1. 773). The term is first 
applied directly to a bishop of Rome, vdien 
Anastasius, on the ordination of Pelagius i. to 
that dignity, wrote (A.D. 555): ‘et ordinaverunt 
eum pontificem’ (Migne, op. cit. cxxviii. 611). 
There is abundant evidence (adduced in Smith’s 
Diet, Christ, Ant, ii. art. ‘ Pontifex ’) to show that 
in ail the succeeding centuries down to the 11th, 
many prelates in different countries of Europe 
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were styled ^ Pontifex,’ and that ‘ Maximus ’ was 
added where the see was more important and dis- 
tinguished. But gradually, with the growth of the 
Papacy in power and worldliness, the title was 
centred in the Pope ; and from the 11th cent, to 
the present day the name which was originated, 
perhaps by Ancus Martins in the early ages of 
the world’s history, to desipiate the engineer- 
theologian who bridged the Tiber and placated the 
offended river-spirit, has been limited to the Pontiff 
who to-day sits in the Vatican, and overlooks the 
spot where the Pons Sublicius once stood. 

The Church assuming control of bridges. — 
Bridges finally became sacred objects. The Church 
cook bridges into her sacred keeping, and they 
became surrounded with many religious associa- 
tions. The German Emperors of the Holy Boman 
Empire had to reiterate thrice a royal oath to 
maintain the liberties of Rome, ‘ at the bridge^ the 
gate, and on the stairs of the Vatican ’ (Gibbon, 
viL 211 [Bury’s ed.]; Gregorovius, Geschichte der 
Stadt Horn im Mittelalter [Eng. tr.], iv. 59). 
Bridge-building became a part of religion, a pious 
and meritorious work before God. In 1189 a 
regular Order of Hospitallers was founded in 
Southern France, under Pope Clement in., by St. 
Benezet, under the name of the ‘ Bridge-Builders ’ 
{Fr^res Fontifes, Fratres Fontifices). The obj ect of 
the Order was the building of hospices and bridges 
at points where pilgrims crossed the large rivers, 
and for the ferrying of pilgrims over the streams. 
A hospital of this Order at Avignon at an early 
period built the celebrated bridge of which four 
arches still survive. As a badge they wore a 
pick upon their breast. Their constitution was 
modelled upon that of the Knights of St. John ; 
and as the association gradually dissolved in the 
13th cent., most of their number found their way 
into that Order (Kurtz, Church Hist, [Eng. tr.] 
ii. 76 ; Gr^goire, Eecherches historigues sur les con- 
grigations hosj^italiires des frdres pontifes, Paris, 
1818). 

To leave money to build a bridge came to be 
reckoned an act of great piety. In many cases the 
funds bequeathed were administered by priest- 
engineers, whose names have been permanently 
associated^ with the structures which they erected 
(cf. the origin of London Bridge built by the priests 
of St. Mary Overie from money dedicated by the 
daughter of a ferryman [Allen, Hist, and Ant, of 
London, ii. 464 ff.]). Sometimes, however, the 
bridges of the Middle Ages were erected from 
the sale of indulgences. Hutchinson (Hist, of 
Cumberland, i. 283) records : ‘ In the year 1360 
a bridge at Great Salkeld was taken away by 
floods ; for the repairing and re-edifying of 
which Bishop Welton published an indulgence 
of 40 days.’ The Bishop of Durham (1311-1316) 
was fond of this practice, as the registry of his 
episcopal chancery shows. There are frequent 
entries such as the following: ‘His lordship 
grants 40 days’ indulgence to all who will draw 
from the treasure that God has given them valuable 
and charitable aid towards the building and repair 
of Botyton Bridge ^ (Begistrum Falatinum Bund- 
Tnense, ed. Hardy, in Bolls Series, 1875, i. 615, 
641 [quoted in Jusserand, English Wayfaring Life 
in the Middle Ages, p. 41]), Similar cases might 
be cited from Devonshire and other records (see 
Walford, ‘Bridges, their Hist, and Literary Asso- 
ciations’ in TBHS [new series], 1884, p. 364). 
Prof. Hume Brown gives the facts for Scotland 
(Scotland in the Time of Queen Mary, 1904, p. 60). 

Most of the bridges erected by priests had a 
chapel attached, built as part of the structure. 
Nearly all the early bridges on the Continent and 
in Britain were adorned with these chapels, e.g. 
that at Wakefield over the Calder in the time of 


Edward III. ; that over the Wye at Monmouth, 
still extant ; that over the Avon at Bath ; and the 
first stone London Bridge erected in 1205, on which 
the chapel was dedicated to St. Thomas k Becket 
(see Walford and Jusserand, ojpp. citt.). As a 
curious perpetuation of the ancient Roman idea 
that the duty of keeping the bridge intact was 
a religious obligation resting on the sacerdotal 
orders, the priests attached to these mediceval 
chapels were enjoined, as an indispensable part of 
their office, to keep the bridge in repair (Allen, 
London, ii. 458 note ; see also Ritson, Gammer 
Gurton^s Garland), Perhaps the most remarkable 
of all these mediseval chapels is that at Droitwich, 
in Cheshire, where the high road passes through 
the chapel, and divides the congregation from the 
reading-desk and pulpit (Foshrooke, Cyc, of Ant. 

. 147 ; Nash, Worcestershire, i. 329). These 
ridge-chapels were not used exclusively for de- 
votional purposes. The chapel of the old Norman 
bridge over the Aire at Leeds was utilized till the 
middle of the 18th cent, as a cloth market, and the 
traders were summoned to the spot by the ringing 
of the chapel bell. In 1276 an ordinance of the 
Common Council of the City of London forbade 
the holding of a market on London Bridge. But, 
on the other hand, Philip the Fair of France in 
1304 ordained that the Public Exchange of Paris 
should be held on the Great Bridge there, as it was 
anciently accustomed to be (see Gephyrologia 
[1751], the basis of Rees’ Gyclopmdia; of Arts, 
Sciences, and Lit. 1819). As a still further de- 
velopment of this sacredness attaching to bridges, 
the ancient Danes are said to have erected bridges 
as a pious memorial of their deceased friends. 
Olaus Wormius in his Monumentorum Danicorum, 
848 (A.D. 1643), states that two or three persons 
built a bridge on the island of Foesoe in Denmark, 
not only to j)reserve their own names to posterity, 
but also to commemorate that of Jotheimnt, who 
had converted them to Christianity. Others have 
erected bridges to express their gratitude for 
rescue from drowning. 

Thus with the placating of the river-spirit, the 
defeat of the devil, and the hallowing of their 
structure by their association with the monastic 
orders, mediaeval bridges eventually became shrines, 
and with the erection of chapels on them, the pro- 
cess of rehabilitation was complete. The ill-omened 
structure of antiquity grew into the holy and sacred 
sanctuary of the Middle Ages, and memories of 
their religions character have lingered to the 
present day. Bridges are no longer objects of 
censure, hated of God and devil dike, but holy 
spots, across which even material blessings may 
pass. It is over a golden bridge at Bingen that 
German tradition asserts that the spirit of Charle- 
magne annually crosses the Rhine, whenever a 
season of unusual plen^ betokens that the vine- 
yards and cornfields of Germany have been super- 
naturally benefited. Thus Longfellow sings (Sonnet 
on Autumn) : ‘ Thou standest, like Imperial Charle- 
magne, upon thy Bridge of (^old’ ; and again (The 
Golden Legend, Canto v.) : 

‘ God’s blessing on the architects who built 
The bridges o’er swift rivers and abysses, 

Before impassable to human feet, 

No less than on the builders of cathedrals, 
Whose massive walls are bridges thrown across 
The dark and terrible abyss of Death. 

Well has the name of Pontifex been given 
Unto the Church’s head, as the chief Wilder 
And architect of the invisible bridge 
That leads from earth to heaven.’ 

Uterattjre. — The writer is acquainted with no work which 
deals with the whole subject. He has to express his indebted- 
ness to Dr. J. G. Frazer for kind references to other literature 
bearing on certain aspects of the question, besides the ex- 
cellent note referred to above in his article in JPh xiv. [18851 
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p. 166. W. W arde F owler’s Roman Festivals of the Period of 
the Republic, 1899, well repays very careful study, though the 
writer of this article has felt obliged to dissent from his verdict 
on the ceremonies at the Pons Sublicius. Much valuable infor- 
mation will be found in Mannhardt’s Baumkultus, 1875 ; 
Grimm s Deutsche Mythologie 2, 1844 ; and Tylor's Primitive 
Culture'^, 1891. The literature on ‘foundation-sacrifices’ is 
cited in the text. Mrs. Gomme’s work on Traditional Games, 
1894-98, IS full of suggestive material, which has been worked 
over by H addon, Study of Man, 1898. Many references to 
other literature are given in Scherman, Materiahen zur Ge- 
schichte der indischen Visionshtteratur, Leipzig, 1893, pp 

G. A. Frank Knight. 
BRIEFS.~See Bulls and Briefs. 

BRINDABAN (Skr. vrinddvana^ ‘grove of the 
sacred basil tree,^ ocymum sanctum ). — A town 
situated on the right bank of the river Jumnaj in 
the Mathura District of the United Provinces, 
lat. 27° 33' 20" N. ; long. 77° 42' 10" E. The place 
is held sacred as the scene of many adventures in 
the life of Krishna. It has been computed that 
there are as many as one thousand temples within 
the limits of the town, of which four are of special 
interest— those of Govinda Deva and Gopinatha, 
dedicated to Krishna, as a god of cattle and com- 
panion of the Gopi milkmaids ; Madan Mohan 
and Jugal Kishor, representing him in his youthful 
and erotic character. The temple dedicated to 
Govinda Deva, built about A.D. 1590, is the most 
impressive building that Hindu religious art has 
ever produced, at least in Northern India. ‘The 
body of the building,’ says Growse (p. 241), ‘is in 
the form of a Greek cross, the nave being 100 ft. 
in length and the breadth across the transepts the 
same. The central compartment is surmounted by 
a dome of singularly graceful proportions ; and the 
four arms of the cross are roofed by a waggon 
vault of pointed form, not, as is usual in Hindu 
architecture, composed of overlapping brackets, 
but constructed of true radiating arches as in our 
Gothic cathedrals.’ The design has suggested 
to some authorities the influence of the Jesuit 
missionaries which was considerable in the 
court of the Emperor Akbar. If this were really 
the case, ‘ the temple would be one of the most 
eclectic buildings in the world, having a Christian 
ground-plan, a Hindu elevation, and a roof of 
modified Saracenic character.’ But it is most 
improbable that Jesuit missionaries assisted in 
planning a Hindu temple, and, as Growse remarks, 
there are earlier Hindu temples which display a 
similar design. Fergusson regards this as ‘ one of 
the most interesting and elegant temples in India, 
and the only one, perhaps, from which an European 
might borrow a few hints.’ The temple of Madan 
Mohan is in a ruinous condition, and the idol has 
been removed to Karauli in Eajputana. That in 
honour of Jugal Kishor was built in the reign of 
the Emperor Jahangir, about A.D. 1627. Among 
the modern temples, that erected by the Seth 
bankers of Mathura is one of the most remark- 
able. It follows the Madras style, with the lofty 
gojpuras, or gate-towers, characteristic of the great 
fanes of Southern India. It was built during 
the years 1845-1851. It contains a rath, or pro- 
cessional car, of the god, an enormous wooden 
tower in several stages, with monstrous effigies 
in the corners, in which he is taken once a 
ear in procession from his temple to a neigh- 
ouring garden, where a pavilion is erected for 
his reception (Growse, 2601). Every event in 
the life of Krishna is the occasion of a local 
festival, of which Growse (ib. 267) enumerates 
forty-six. 

Literature. — Growse, Mathura, a District Memoir^ (1883), 
ch. viu., where illustrations of the more important sacred 
buildings will be found. The Govinda Deva temple has been 
described by Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture (1899), p. 462 ff. W. CROOKE. 


[P. J. Hamilton-Grierson.] 

I. ‘ Relationship ’ in ordinary acceptation means 
connexion by birth or marriage. Accordingly, it is 
usual to describe blood-hrotherhood, adoption, and 
the ties formed by sponsorship, fosterage, and the 
like as ‘ptificial relationships.’ Nor, indeed, is 
this description open to serious objection, provided 
that we do not leave two facts out of sight— the 
fact that, in the process of their evolution, artificial 
relationships do not always follow the same course 
as natural relationships, and the fact that what 
seems artificial to us may, and often does, seem 
perfectly natural to uncivilized man. 

We propose to treat the subject under the fol- 
lowing heads ; 

1 . The ceremony establishing brotherhood. 

(а) Where blood is employed (§§ 2-17). 

(б) Where blood is not employed (§§ 18-29). 

ii. Where the relation is due to force of circumstances 

(§§ 30-31) 

iii. The institution among the Southern Slavs (§§ 32-43). 

iv. The institution in Roman and Byzantine law and in 

modern Greece (§ 44). 

V. Where the compact is entered into with women, dead 
persons, supernaturaljbeings, or animals (§§ 45-46). 

vi. What persons are bound by the compact (§§ 47-48). 

vii. What purposes are served by the compact (§§ 49-50). 

viii. What legal consequences flow from the compact (§§ 51-62). 
ix. General observations on the nature and history of the 

institution (§§ 63-66). 

1. The ceremony. — (a) Where blood is employed. 

2, Livingstone (Missionary Travels and Be- 
searches in South Africa, London, 1857, p. 488) 
describes the rite as practised by the Balonda 
and shows us its most usual characteristics. ‘ The 
hands of the parties are joined . . . ; small in- 
cisions are made on the clasped hands, on the pits 
of the stomach of each, and on the right cheeks 
and foreheads. A small quantity of blood is taken 
off from these points in both parties by means of a 
stalk of grass. The blood from one person is put 
into one pot of beer, and that of the second into 
another ; each then drinks the other’s blood, and 
they are supposed to become perpetual friends or 
relations. During the drinking of the beer, some 
of the party continue beating the ground with 
short clubs, and utter sentences by way of ratify- 
ing the treaty. The men belonging to each then 
finish the beer. The principals in the performance 
of Kasendi^^ are henceforth considered blood- 
relations, and are hound to disclose to each other 
any impending evil.’ In some cases the parties 
drink one another’s blood undiluted. Thus, among 
the people of Ruhunga, the ‘ brothers ’ bent their 
heads, and sucked the blood from each other’s arms 
(Henry M. Stanley, Through the Darh Continent, 
London, 1878, ii. 286) ; and a like practice pre- 
vails among the Eokka of Flores (A. Bastian, 
Indonesien oder d. Inseln d. malayischen ArcMpel, 
pt. iv. I ‘ Borneo u. Celebes,’ Berlin, 1889, p. 65), 
in Syria (H. C. TrumbuU, The Blood Covenant, 
London, 1887, p. 5) and Madagascar (W. Ellis, 
History of Madagascar, London, 1838, i. 187- 
188), among the Karens of Burma (E. M. Luther 
ap. Trumbull, op. cit. p. 313), the Wanyoro (J. A. 
Grant, A Walk across Africa, London, 1864, p. 
271), and the people of Comana (Jean sire de Join- 
ville, Histoire de S. Louys . . . enrichie de nou- 
velles observations et dissertations historiques . . , 
par Charles du Fresne, sieur du Cange, Paris, 1668, 
p. 94), Baldwin, Count of Flanders, reproached the 
Greeks with so far accommodating themselves to the 
manners of the barbarians, with whom they made 
alliances, as to drink their blood (ib. Diss. xxi.); 
and Tacitus (Ann. xii. 47 [Church and Brodrihh’s 
tr.]) says of the Iberians and Armenians that it 
was the custom for their princes, whenever they 
joined alliance, to unite their right hands and bind 
the thumbs together in a tight knot ; then, when 
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the blood had flowed into the extremities, they let 
it escape hj a slight puncture and sucked it in turn. 
Further, Herodotus (i. 74 [Rawlinson’s tr.]) tells 
us that, when they took oath, the Medes and 
Lydians made a slight flesh wound in their arms 
from which each sucked a portion of the other’s 
blood. Among some of the Australian tribes ‘ the 
drawing and also the drinking of blood on certain 
special occasions is associated with the idea that 
those who take part in the ceremony are thereby 
bound together in friendship and obliged to assist 
one another’ (Spencer and Gillen, The Northern 
Tribes of Central Australia, London, 1904, p. 598 ; 
The Native Tribes of Central Australia, London, 
1899, p. 461). The parties to the rite drink one 
another’s blood, or sprinkle one another with their 
blood (see below, § 49), So, too, in ancient Ireland, 
arties to a league are said to have ratified it by 
rinking each other’s blood — a custom derived 
from the heathen, who were wont to seal their 
treaties with blood (Giraldus Cambrensis, Typogr. 
Hib, hi. 22). 

3. Sometimes the blood of the ‘brothers’ is 
mixed with some other liquid — water, wine, beer, I 
or spirits ; and of this practice instances are sup- 
plied by the natives of Timor (H. 0. Forbes, A 
Naturalises Wanderings in the Eastern Archi- 
mlago, 1878-188S, London, 1885, p. 452) and of 
Bohol (M. de Zuniga, An Historical View of the 
Philippine Islands [tr. by Maver], London, 1814, i. 
67 ; see also Relation hy^ Loarca : ‘ The Philip- 
pine Islands,’ ed. by Blair and Bobertson, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 1903, V. 161-163), of Amboina, of 
Leti, Moa, and Lakor, of the Babar Archi^lago, 
of Wetar, of Ceram, and of Tanembar and Timor- 
laut (J, G. F. Biedel, De sluik- en kroesharige 
Rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, The Hague, 
1886, pp. 41, 396, 342, 446, 128-129, 284), by the Bali 
of North Cameroon (Hutter, ‘Der Abschluss von 
Blutverwandtschaft u. Vertragen bei d. Negern d. 
Graslands in Nordkamerun ’ in Globus, 1889, Ixxv. 
1), the Balonda (D. Livingstone, op, cit, p. 488 ; H. 
Wissmann, etc., Im Innern Afrikas, Leipzig, 1888, 
p. 151), the Wanyamwesi (J. Kohler, ‘Das Bantu- 
recht in Ostafrika ’ in Zeits, f, vergl, Rechtsw, xv. 
41), the Kimbunda (L. Magyar, Reisen in Sud~ 
Afriha in d. Jahren 18Jf3 bis 1857, tr. from the 
Hungarian by J. Hunfalvy, Budapest and Leipzig, 
1859, i. 201-202), the Kayans (S. St. John, Life 
in the Forests of the Far East^, London, 1863, 
i. 116), and the Scythians (Herod, iv. 70). 

4. The ‘brothers’ do not always drink each 
other’s blood. Sometimes they sprinkle it over 
one another (Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes, 
pp. 598, 372 ; see below, § 49). It is smeared by 
the Karens over their lips (Luther, op, cit p. 313), 
while the Wachaga wipe it on a piece of flesh, 
which each of the parties thrusts several times 
into the mouth of the other (Kohler, op, ciif. p. 40). 
A somewhat similar practice is found in uhehe 
(J. Thomson, To the Central African Lakes and 
Back, London, 1881, i. 243-244). In Uganda and 
Bukoba each of the ‘brothers’ dips a coffee-bean 
from a pod containing two in his blood, and pre- 
sents it on the palm of his hand to the other, who 
must take it up with his lips ( J. Boscoe, ‘ Further 
Notes on the Manners and Customs of the Ba- 
ganda’ in JAI, 1902, xxxii. 68; Kohler, op, dt. 
pp. 40-41). And, among the Kayans of Borneo, 
the blood of the parties is either mixed with some 
other liquid and drunk, or is rolled up with a 
cigarette and inhaled with the smoke (S, St. John, 
op, cit. i. 116). 

5. At Mruli, a cofiee bean (C. T. Wilson and B. 
W. Felkin, Uganda and the Egyptian Soudan, 
London, 1882, ii. 41) ; among the Swahili, a 
hen’s liver (B. Niese, ‘ Die Fersonen- u. Familien- 
recht d. Suaheli’ in Zeits. f, vergl. Rechtsw. xvi. 


240) ; and among the Wazaramo, Wazeguro, 
Wasagara (B, F. Burton, The Lake Regions of 
Central Africa, London, 1860, i. 114), and Masai 
(M. Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, p. 101), 
a piece of flesh, are eaten, smeared with the 
‘ brother’s ’ blood. Among some of the tribes to the 
south of the Welle, a piece of sugar-cane, with 
which the blood of the parties has been wiped off, 
is chewed and the fibres are blown over the wound. 
At the same time each ‘brother’ declares the 
motives which induce him to enter into the com- 
pact, and the obligations which he binds himself 
to perform, and imprecates evil on the breaker^ of 
the bond (W. Junker, Travels in Africa during 
the Years 1879-1883, London, 1891, p, 405 ; see 
below, § 56). 

6. This last instance introduces us to the per- 
formance of the rite by way of inoculation, which 
in many cases takes the place of blood-drinking. 
Grant (op, cit. p. 108 f.) gives the following descrip- 
tion of this form as practised by the Wanyamwesi : 

* The process between Bombay and the Sultan’s son, Keer- 
enga, may be mentioned. My consent having been given, a 
mat is spread, and a confidential party or surgeon attends on 
each. All four squat, a®, if to have a game at whist ; before 
them are t\vo cleaii a little grease, and a spear-head ; a 

cut IS made under the ribs of the left side of each party, a drop 
of blood put on a leaf and exchanged by the surgeons, who rub 
it with butter twice into the wound with the leaf, which is now 
torn in pieces and strewn over the “brothers’” heads. A 
solemn address is made by the older of the attendants, and 
they conclude the ceremony by rubbing their own sides with 
butter, shaking hands, and wishing each other success. Ten 
rounds of ammunition are then fired off, a compliment from 
each of the four drums is sounded, and they parade the village 
all the afternoon. ... An Uganda lad, the magician of the 
Sultan, made brotherhood with Rehan, the cook, by cutting 
marks on his chest and rubbing m the fat of lions.’ 

Similar usages are said to prevail among the 
Wajiji (Burton, op. cit, i. 114), on the Congo, and 
in other parts of Africa (H. M. Stanley, The Congo, 
London, 1885, i. 385, ii. 24, 29, Through the 
Dark Continent, i. 493 ; H. Ward, Ethnographical 
Notes relating to the Congo Tribes, 1895 ; JAI 
xxiv. 291 ; V. L. Cameron, Across Africa, London, 
1877, i. 333). 

7, In Scandinavia, men made brotherhood by 
letting their blood flow together in a footprint and 
mingle where it fell (‘ The Long Lay of Brunhild,^ 
in Corpus Poeticum Boreale, G. Vigfusson and F. 
York Powell, Oxford, 1883, i. 308), or by ‘ going 
under the turf,’ a ceremony of which an account is 
given in The Story of Gisli the Outlaw (from the 
Icelandic by G. W. Dasent, Edinburgh, 1896, 
p. 23). We are told that Gisli and the three men 
who were to make oath along with him 

‘ cut up a sod of turf in such wise that both its ends were still 
fast to the earth, and propped it up by a spear, scored "with runes, 
so tall that a man might lay his head on the socket of the spear- 
head. Under this yoke they were all four to pass. ... Now 
they bleed each a vein, and let their blood fall together on 
the mould whence the turf had been cut up, and all touch it ; 
and all afterwards fell on their knees, and were to take hands, 
and swear to avenge each the other as though he were his 
brother, and to call all the gods to witness.’ 

Several explanations of this curious ceremony 
have been suggested. In Jacob Grimm’s opinion 
(Deutsche Rechtsalterthumer^, Gottingen, 1881, p. 
119), the ‘brothers,’ by placing themselves under- 
neath the turf and falling on their knees, appear 
to indicate their abasement before the Higher 
Powers, and their solemn purification from the 
world, Konrad Maurer (Die Bekehrung d. nor- 
wegischen Stammes zum Christenthum, Munich, 
1855-1856, ii. 170-171, 229) regards the rite as an 
ordeal of which the purpose was to secure the 
ppformance of the promises made And this 
view seems to receive some support from the follow- 
ing passage : 

* This was then the ordeal at that time, that men should pass 
under the earth-collar ; that is, a turf was carven out of a field. 
The ends of the turf shall be fast in the field, and that man who 
was to undergo the ordeal should pass thereunder. ... So was 
he cleansed who went under the earth-collar, if the turf fell not 
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upon him ’ {The Story of the Laxdalers, done into English by 
R. Proctor, London, 1903, ch. xviii,). 

M. Pappeiiheim( Die altdanischen Schutzgilden, 
Breslau, 1885, p. 18 ff.), however, points out that 
this ceremonjr was used not only in making 
brothers and in ordeals, but in cases where an 
offence had been committed and the offender was 
required to humble himself by going under the 
turf, as a condition precedent to the acceptance of 
a composition. He holds that one explanation will 
not suffice for all three cases, and he explains the 
use of the ceremony in making brothers — the 
mixing of the blood with the earth — as symbolical 
of the common origin of the brothers. They are 
children of one womb — born of one mother, the 
earth (see also Vigfusson and Powell, op. cit. i. 423). 

8. Muir {Life of Mahomet, London, 1858, i. 
ccxlvi) teUs us that, in a dispute among the 
oraish, the men of one party solemnized their 
compact by dipping their hands in blood, while 
their opponents dipped their hands in perfume and 
rubbed them upon the Ka ba. Robertson Smith 
{Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, new ed. 
London, 1903, pp. 57-59) says that at Mecca in 
historical times a life and death covenant was 
solemnized by an oath, each of the parties to 
which dipped his hands in a pan of blood and 
tasted its contents ; and he expresses the view that 
these forms are variations of one and the same rite 
— the rite in which the contracting parties drank 
or tasted one another’s blood. He snows {op. cit. 
p. 59, note 1) that in some instances w^ater or fruit- 
juice was substituted for blood ; and in this con- 
nexion it is interesting to notice Herodotus’ (iv. 
172 [Rawlinson’s tr.]) statement regarding the 
Nasamonians that, ‘ when they pledge their faith 
to one another, each gives the otlier to drink 
out of his hand; if there be no liquid to be 
had, they take up dust from the ground, and 
put their tongues to it ’ (cf . W. Crooke, * The Hill 
Tribes of the Central Indian Hills,’ in JAI 
xxviii. 241). It may be that the practice of 
ratifying an agreement to take part in a common 
undertaking by shaking hands dipped in blood 
(Hector Boethius, Scotorum Historice, Paris, 1526, 
lib. ii. fol. xviii 5 ; cf. § 15 below), and that of 
drinking human blood, attributed to conspirators 
at Rome (Sail, de Conj. Cat. 22 ; Pint. Vit. 
PuhlicolcB iv. [both statements are regarded as un- 
reliable by T. Mommsen, Rbmische Forschtongen, 1 
Berlin, 1864, L 332, n. 1]), and in China (Trumbull, 
op. cit. p. 43), are truly adaptations of the primitive 
institution of ‘ making brothers ’ (see below, § 15). 

9. With the form of the rite in which the hands 
are dipped in blood Jacob Grimm {op. cit. p. 194) 
compares the dipping of weapons in blood, men- 
tioned by Herodotus (iv. 70 [Rawlinson’s tr.]) in 
the following passage : 

‘ Oaths amongr the Scyths are accompanied with the following 
ceremonies : a large earthen bowl is filled with wine, and the 
parties to the oath, wounding themselves slightly with a knife 
01 an awl, drop some of their blood into the wine ; then they 
plunge into the mixture a scymitar, some arrows, a battle-axe, 
and a javelin, all the while repeating prayers ; lastly the two 
contracting parties drink each a draught from the bowl, as do 
also the chief men among their followers.’ 

So, too, the Benuas, in making alliances or in 
taking solemn vows, ‘ dip their weapons into a mix- 
ture of which blood forms the principal ingredient ’ 
(T. G. Newbold, Political ana Statistical Account 
of the British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca, 
London, 1839, ii. 395). Lucian {Toxaris, 37), 
in his account of the Scythian form, gives the 
additional fact that the parties, having dipped the 
points of their swords in the blood, held them 
together. It would seem that this touching of 
swords signified the union of the parties ; and this 
view is corroborated by the curious practice of 
scraping the spear-shafts and musket-stocks of the 
‘brothers’ on a banana-leaf, and dropping these 


scrapings, with a pinch of salt and a little dust 
from a pod, upon the wounds (Stanley, The Congo, 
ii. 24, 89 ; cf. Hutter, op. cit. p. 1 ff. as to the 
Bali of North Cameroon, and see § 13 below). It 
seems that scrapings of wood from the stool of a 
chief add strength to an oath (A. B. Ellis, The 
Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast of West 
Africa, London, 1887, p. 198). A similar explana- 
tion appears to apply to the ceremony of sword- 
biting practised by the Kanowit Dayaks. Accord- 
ing to St. John {op. cit. i. 55), 

* a pig was placed between representatives of two tribes, who, 
after calling down the vengeance of the spirits on those who 
broke the treaty, plunged their spears into the animal, and then 
exchanged weapons. Drawing their knives, they each bit the 
blade of the others, and so completed the affair.’ 

So, too, the Garos swear to observe peace by 
biting each other’s sword, and seal the compact 
by putting food into each other’s mouth and pour- 
ing beer down each other’s throat (E. T. D^ton, 
Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, London, 1872, 
p. 62). It is of interest to note in this connexion 
that the Norman lawyers explained the word 
‘ wapentake ’ in reference ‘ to the formal recogni- 
tion of the local magistrate by touching his arms ’ 
(W. Stubbs, The Constitutional History of Eng- 
land^, Oxford, 1885, i. 96). This ceremony is 
described in a law of Edward the Confessor (c. 33) 
as follows : 

‘Ipse vero erecta lancea sua ab omnibus secundum morem 
fcedus accipiebat ; omnes enim quotquot vemssent cum lanceis 
suis ipsius hastam tangebant et ita confirmabant per contactum 
armorum, pace palam concessa ’ 

Du Cange {Glossarium medics et infimce Latini- 
tatis, ed. L. Favre, Niort, 1883, s.v. ‘ Arma’ [Arma 
mutare]) understands that it was thus that the 
subjects of the earlj^ kings of England made them- 
selves ‘fratres conjurati,’ bound to cherish and 
protect one another and to join in preserving the 
Idngdom from its enemies. G. Tamassia {DAfra- 
tellamento, Turin, 1886, p. 32, note 2), however, 
cites authority to show that what is described is 
not an armorum conjunctio, but a modus per strepi- 
turn concussorum armorum plehiscita corCdendi (see 
Grimm, op. cit. p. 770 f. ; Tac. Germ. xL, Hist. v. 15). 

10. Sometimes the parties to the compact hold 
the ends of a forked branch, while one of them 
cuts it in two, or while a medicine-man draivs 
their blood (Stanley, The Congo, ii. 88, 104). It 
is observed by C. A. L. M. Schwaner {Borneo, 
Beschrijving van het Stroomgehied van d. Berito, 
Amsterdam, 1853, i. 214-215) that, in the dis- 
trict of Borneo with which he deals, a third party 
hacks through the branch held by the ‘hrotliexs,’ 
and at the same time pronounces imprecations 
upon the oath-breaker. In view of the whole 
circumstances, it seems not improbable that the 
act of holding had a twofold significance. In the 
first place, it symbolized the union of the parties 
(it had the same meaning as the contact of swords 
in the Scythian ceremonial), and, in the second 

E lace, it was a ritual act similar to the act of 
olding an animal while it is being slaughtered 
for sacrifice. An instance of this sacrificial cere- 
mony is supplied by the Kami of Chittagong. 
Among them, the parties to the covenant hold the 
ropes by which a goat is secured. One of their 
number stan<is over it, holding a fighting ddo. 
He takes a mouthful of liquor from a cup and 
blows it over the parties and the victim. Then 
he raises his ddo and invokes the river-spirit, 
while he pulls some hairs from the goat and 
scatters them to the winds. With one stroke the 
head is severed from the body, and the blood is 
smeared on the foreheads and feet of the ‘ brothers ’ 
(T. H. Lewin, Wild Races of South-Eastern India, 
London, 1870, p. 228). Among the Bah and the 
Dusuns, and in Shira (see below, §§ 13, 17, 21), the 
act of holding or touching the victim forms part of 
the ceremony. 
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11. Trumbull tells us of a curious Syrian form of 
die rite. The parties publicly announce their 
reasons for entering into the compact. These 
declarations are written down in duplicate; and 
each ^ brother/ having smeared his copy with the 
other’s blood, and having uttered the wish that the 
deceiver may be deceived by God, wears it sus- 
pended from his neck or bound to his arm ‘in 
token of the indissoluble relation ^ (op, cit, p. 5 f. ; 
see below, § 21). 

12. Probably Grimm (op. cit. p. 194 ; cf. Livy, i. 
32) is justified in referring to the notion of union 
brought about by an exchange of blood both the 
‘hasta sanguinea praeusta’ of the Romans— -the 
symbol of the declaration of war by a united 
people — and the ‘Fiery Cross’ of the Scottish 
Hi^landers— the half-burnt stake dipped in blood 
which called the clans to arms against a com- 
mon foe. 

13. A group of observances in which the intro- 
duction of weapons forms a prominent feature 
seems to be susceptible of a different interpreta- 
tion. Forbes (op. cit. p. 452) tells us that at Timor 
the contracting parties slash their arms, and 
collect the blood in a bamboo, into which kanipa 
(coarse gin) or laru (palm- wine) is poured. Having 
provided themselves with a small fig-tree, they 
adjourn to some retired spot, taking with them the 
sword and spear from the Luli chamber of their 
own houses, or from the Uma-Luli of their $uku, 
if between large companies. Planting there the 
fig-tree, flanked by the sacred sword and spear, 
they hang on it a bamboo receptacle, into which — 
after pledging each other in the mixed blood and 
gin— the remainder is poured. Then each swears, 

‘ If I be false, and be not a true friend, may my 
blood issue from my mouth, ears, nose, as it 
does from the bamboo ! the bottom of the recep- 
tacle being pricked at the same moment to allow 
the blood and gin to escape. The tree remains 
and grows as a witness to the contract. With this 
tree of witness Trumbull (op. cit, p. 316 ft*.) con- 
nects — erroneously, we venture to think — the 
blood-stained ‘ Fiery Cross ’ and a similar symbol 
made use of in Southern Arabia (see A. von Wrede, 
Eeise in Hadhramaut, Brunswick, 1870, p, 197 ff.; 
see above, § 12). It is not uninteresting to note 
that the planting of a tree, which, at Timor, 
is an accessory only, is, among the Karens of 
Burma, in itself constitutive of the bond of brother- 
hood (Luther, op. cit. p. 313). Trumbull (op. cit, pp. 
266 ff, 316) refers in this connexion to the plant- 
ing of trees in ancient Israel ; but the Israelitish 
practice seems to be suscep^fcible of an altogether 
different explanation (see Robertson Smith, Bel. 
Sem.\ London, 1894, p. 185jff. ). What then was the 
purpose served by the introduction of weapons? 
It may be that it was the same as that of planting 
the tree ; and, in support of this view, an instance 
from Madagascar may be cited, W. Ellis (Eist. 
of Madag. p. 188 ff.), in describing the ceremony of 
the fatidrd (a form of the blood-rite), says that 
Ho obtain the blood, a slight incision is made in the skin 
covenng the centre of the bosom, significantly called ambavafOy 
“ the mouth of the heart ” . . Some gunpowder and a ball are 

brought, together with a smaU quantity of ginger, a spear, and 
two particular kinds of grass A fowl also is procured ; its head 
is nearly cut off ; and it is left in this state to continue bleeding 
during the ceremony.’ The parties then join in pronouncing a 
long imprecation upon the oath-breaker, in which occur the 
following invocations : * Oh'the mouth of the heart 1 Oh the 
ball ! Oh the jiowder ! Oh the ginger ! Oh this miserable fowl 
weltering in its blood ! ’ And then follows the statement : 
‘If we keep and observe this covenant, let those things bear 
witness.’ 

Take again Hutter’s (op. cit. p. Iff.) account of 
the ceremony among the Bali of North Cameroon : 

It seems to consist of two parts— the making of ‘brothers’ 
and the making oath to keep the covenant. The parties, hold- 
ing kola and pepper in their open hands, interchanged promises 
of mutual friendship and assistance. The kola and pepper were 
chewed and eaten, and the blood of the ‘ brothers ’ was mixed 


with palm-wine and drunk by each. Then followed the second 
part of the rite Bullets were produced, and, while imprecations 
were being pronounced upon the oath-breaker, a trench was 
dug. Each ‘brother’ pricked his arm, and the bullets, some 
scrapings of redwood, together with several fetish articles, 
human bones, and two bleeding human ears were thrown into 
the trench. It was filled up and a flat stone was placed upon 
it. Upon this stone a ram was slaughtered by one of the 
‘ brothers,' while the others held it fast, its blood falling on the 
stone and trench. Some of the blood was mixed with wine in a 
calabash into which bullets were dropped ; and the contents of 
the calabash were emptied out on the trench. Then the 
‘ brothers ’ poured wine on the trench, and, having set a jar 
containing redwood on the stone, they rubbed one another’s 
arms and breasts with the wood, while words of maj^nc were 
being said. Lastly, kola and pepper and horns of wme were 
distributed among the followers and attendants. 

The view that the articles thrown into the trench and the 
stone placed upon it serve as * witness ' of the compact, derives 
support from the practice of thei^Ohinhwans m making oath. 
They dig a hole in the ground, place a stone on it, throw earth 
at one another with loud cries, and cover the stone with earth ; 
and by these acts they signify that, like the stone in the ground, 
their word or oath remains unalterable (Kisak Tamai, ‘Die 
Erforschung d. Tschinwan-Gebietes auf Formosa durch die 
Japaner’ m GlobuSy 1896, Ixx. 93 ff.), A very similar form of 
oath is found among the Bendowen Dusuns. According to 
F. Hatton’s account (North Borneo y London, 1885, p. 201 f,, 
cf. pp. 203, 207), the whole tribe assembled, and, the ground 
having been cleared for a space of about twelve yards, a hole 
was dug, a foot in depth, a large water-] ar was placed m it, the 
earth dug out of the hole was thrown into the jar, and the old 
men called upon their god. A stone was then placed near the 
jar, and the old men declared by fire, represented by a burning 
stick, by water, which had been poured into the jar, and by 
earth, that they would be true to all white men. The divinity 
was then summoned by shooting an arrow into the air ; and the 
guns of the Europeans were placed upon the j'ar, out of which 
each man took a little earth. 

14. Blit weapons are not infrequently introduced 
into the ceremony for a different purpose ; they 
are ‘ invoked/ that is to say, ‘ to punish treachery ’ 
(D. M. Smeaton, The Loyal Karens of Burma^ 
London, 1887, p. 169). When two villages in 
Ceram wish to make friendship after a war, the 
inhabitants of one come into the other bringing 
gifts, and are entertained with food and drink. 
While they are eating, a large howl of liquor is 
prepared. The elders add some drops of pigs’ or 
chickens’ blood ; and the chiefs wound each other 
and let their blood flow into the liquor. The 
elders stir the potion with a sword, a spear, 
arrows, and, in later times, with the muzzle of a 
musket. Then one of them comes forward and 
imprecates evil upon the oath-breaker, the other 
feasters show their concurrence by signs, the 
chiefs of the two parties begin to drink the liquid, 
and the rest of the company drink after them. 
On a set day a feast is given in the other village, 
and the bond is then regarded as inviolable. This 
solemnity is called pela (Riedel, op. cit. p. 128 f. ). 
Riedel does not give the terms of the imprecation, 
nor does he state the purpose for which the 
weapons are introduced. It is, however, instruc- 
tive tojohserve that, in the Ceramese procedure, by 
way of oath for the discovery of crime, a parang 
and a little arrow-rust are introduced along with 
other symbols, and that an imprecation is pro- 
nounced upon the guilty person to the eff'ect, inter 
alia^ that his throat shall he cut with a parang 
and his body pierced with arrows (ih. p. 116), 
Further, in the Tanemhar and Timor-Laut Islands, 
in making brothers, sea- water, palm-wine, and other 
ingredients, together wdth a small stone, or tooth, 
are poured into a howl and mixed with the blood 
of the contracting parties. Dudilaa is invoked as 
witness to the covenant, and evils are imprecated 
upon the breaker of the bond. He shall he unstable 
as the sea, weak as a man drunk with palm -wine, 
and the like. Then the parties drink the liquor, 
and the stone or tooth is broken in two and pre- 
served as a memorial or ‘ witness ’ (ih. p. 284). It 
is thought that these practices throw some light 
upon the symbolical meaning of weapons in the 
ela ceremony (see also Riedel, op. cit. p. 396, as to 
rother-making at Leti), and that a similar ex- 
planation applies to the two instances which 
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follow. Among the^ Wazaramo, Wazeguro, and 
Wasagara, the candidates for brotWhood seat 
themselves opposite to one another, their bows and 
arrows being placed across their thighs, * whilst a 
third person waving^ a sword over their heads 
vociferates curses against any that may break the 
brotherhood ’ (Burton, op, mt, i. 114); and to the 
westward of Lake Tanganyika, after the trans- 
fusion of blood by inoculation had been completed, 
one of the proxies held a sword resting on his 
shoulder, while the other went through the 
motions ■>’ h‘'"j..Mi.ig i;. k'lih: upon it, both join- 
ing in o.:j)‘n‘;iL.vjn- upon the oath- 

breaker (Cameron, op, ciL i. 333). A somewhat I 
similar act formed part of the ritual among the 
Wakikuju, and was followed by imprecations (v. 
Hblmei, Zum Budolph-Sce und Stephanie-See, 
Vienna, 1891, p. 341 f. ; A. Arkell-Hardwick, An 
Ivorp Trader %n North Kenia^ London, 1903, p. 
147). 

15 , It is, of course, plain, from some of the 
examples of the ceremony Avith which we have 
been dealing, that the blood employed is not 
always that of the contracting parties (see C. Hose 
and W. McDouuall, 'The Uclalions between Men 
and Animal.', in Sai;i,wai<,’ in JAI, 1901, xxxi. 209 ; 
cf. p. 185). In very many cases it is that of their 
proxies (Livingstone, op, cit, p. 488 ; J. Thomson, j 
Thronqh Mmai Land, neAV ed. London, 1887, p. 
88 ; Cameron, op, cit i. 333 ; Stanley, Through 
the Dark Continent, ii. 146, 332). Sometimes the 
‘ brothers ’ shake hands, after having dipped them 
in the blood of a slfLUglitercd animal (J. M. 
Scluiver, liemn irn oberen Nilgebiet, Erganzungs- 
heft, No. 72, to Fetenn, Mitth. p. 50), or they are 
marked witii its blood— the blood of a pig among 
the Kinialis (St. John, op, cit, i. 117, 75), of a goat 
anumg the Kumi of Chittagong (Lewin, op. cit, 
p. 228), of a goat or a heifer among the Shendoos 
(ib. pp. 315, 322). Sometimes they smear their lips 
with bloocl drawn from a bullock’s ear(Ze Tcheou- 
Li, on Hites des Tcheon, tr. from the Chinese by E. 
Biot, Paris, 1851, i. 126, ii. 247 f.). Or the blood 
may hi tiiat of a human victim, either stupefied 
with drink, as among the wild tribes of Mexico 
(H. H. Bancroft, The Native Faces of the Pacific 
States of N. Ameinca, London, 1875, i. 636, 637 ; 
see below, §48), or slain, as jimong the Danoms 
of Borneo (Scliwaner, op. cit. ii. 77). 

i6. Some of tiiese ceremonies are plainly sacri- 
ficial, and recall to us Herodotus’ account of the 
formation of blood-brotherhood among the Arabs 
(iii. 8 [Kawlinson’s tr.]). He tells us that, 

‘ when two men would swear a friendship, they stand on each 
side of a third : he with a sharp stone makes a cut on the 
mside of the hand of each near the middle linger, and, taking 
a piece from their dress, dips it in the blood of each, ana 
moistens therewith * ■ ■. ’v*ng in the midst, calling the 

while on Bacciuis ar . r i’ .... 

Kobertson Smith identifies these divinities with 


Orotal and Alilat {Eel. Sem.^ p. 316), and observes 


that at Mecca, within historical times, 

‘the form of the oath was that each party dipped their hands 
in a pan of blood and tasted the contents. . . . The later Arabs 
had substituted the blood of a victim for human blood, but 
they retained a feature which Herodotus had missed, they 
Hcked the blood as well as smeared it on the sacred stones. ... 
The seven stones in Herodotus are, of course, sacred stones, the 
Arabic amdb, Hebrew rnmn^hoth, which, like the sacred stones 
at the Ka ha, were originally Bietylia, Bethels or god-boxes. 
He adds that the essence of the rite was that the PJ^^ries com- 
mingled their blood, at the same time applying the olood to 
the god or fetish so as to make him a party to the covenant 
also’ (Kinship, etc., pp. 67, 69, 60). 

17 . In some of these sacrificial rites an exchange 
of garments or weapons or gifts forms a part. 
Thus St. John {op, cit, i. 117), in speaking of the 

Kayans, says that . 

‘ they sometimes vary the ceremony, though the variation may 
be confined tx) the Kiniahs. who live farther }>P,f ® 
are intermarried with the Kayans. There a pig, “ b«u|ht and 
placed between the two who are to be joined in hrotherhood. 
A chief addresses an invocation to the gods, and marks with 


hghted brand the pig’s shoulder. The beast is then killed, and, 
after an exchange of jackets, a sword is thrust into the wound 
and the two are marked with the blood of the pig.’ 

So, too, among the Wachaga, an exchange and 
re-exchange of clothing enter into the rite (Kohler, 
Das Banturecht, p. 40). Among the Kano wit 
Dayaks, ‘a pig was placed between the repre- 
sentatives of the two tribes, who, after calling 
down the vengeance of the Spirits on those who 
broke the treaty, plunged their spears into the 
animal and then exchanged weapons’ (St. John, 
op. cit, L 55). Again, among the Dusuns, an 
exchange of weapons followed the ceremony, in 
which, having invoked his god, the chief and the 
traveller held the head and legs of a fowl, vi^hile a 
third person almost severed its head. The move- 
ments of the dying fowl were taken to indicate the 
intentions of the parties. Lastly, guns were fired 
and presents were given (Hatton, op. cit p. 196 ; 
see below, § 20 ). 

(b) Where blood is not employed. 

18 . We shall now proceed to consider the cases 
in which the use of blood does not enter into the 
ceremony ; and, first of all, we shall deal with 
instances where the exchange of food forms an 
essential element in the ritual. Thus, among the 
Mapuches the compact is made by an exchange of 
names, one of the parties at the same time pre- 
senting a lamb to the other to be eaten by him 
(E. B. Smith, The Araucanians, New York, 1855, 
261, 262 ; see also E. Poppig, Eeise in Chile, 
Peru, u. auf die Amazonenstrome wahrend d. 
Jahre 18^7-183^, Leipzig, 1835, i. 384 f., as to the 
Pehnenches). The BeschiS-t of Lake Eudolph make 
brothers ’ with strangers by eating pieces of the 
liver of a sheep together (A. Donaldson Smith, 
Through Unknown African Countries, London, 
1897, p. 297 ; according to v. Hfihnel, op. cit. p. 657, 
660, they spit upon the sheep and pour milk upon 
it; see beloAV, § 21); and ot the Abors it is said 
that they ‘hold as inviolate any engagement 
cemented by an interchange of meat as food. This 
is called sengmung. Each party to the engagement 
must give to the other some animal to be killed 
and eaten ; it is not necessary that they should eat 
together, or that the feast he held at the same 
time’ (Dalton, op, cit. p. 25). The latter part of 
this statement recalls the account of the Mapuches, 
given above, and that of the magus ceremony 
among the Khoi-Khoin. The parties to the rite 
last mentioned must he relatives. A man, for ex- 
ample, may enter into it with his sister’s son or 
daughter. On a day fixed, the nephew sends a 
ewe or a cow to his uncle’s house, where it is 
slaughtered. The ceremony itself is called gao 
nais (‘navel-cutting’). The animal is divided be- 
tween uncle and nephew, each of whom eats Ms 
share apart from the other— generally in his own 
house. The blood boiled with the kidney-fat forms 
the ceremonial food (cf. A. W. Howitt, The Native 
Tribes of South-east Australia, London,^ 1904, p. 
751), and of it only the parties and their nearest 
relatives partake, the rest of the flesh being eaten 
apart by strangers. After the meal the uncle gives 
the nephew his hand, promises to be a father to 
him, and asks him not to injure him in any way. 
Some days afterwards the uncle gives a feast m 
return. He slaughters an animal in the house of 
his sister— the mother of the man with whom he is 
entering into the magus— sundL afterwards gives 
him the best of his coavs. The covenant draws the 
ties of relationship more closely together, but does 
not form a new bond (C. Wandrer, ‘Die Khoi- 
Khoin Oder Naman,’ in H. S. Steinmetz, EecMsver- 
haltnisse von eingehorenen Vblkern in Afrika u. 
Ozeanien, Berlin, 1903, p. 315 f.). The Beni take 
the oath of friendship by ‘ chopping juju. A kola 
nut is placed on a brass tray with water poured on 
it. One of the parties touches himself with the 
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water and nut and eats part of it. Then the other 
party eats the remainder of it (R. H. Bacon, B&mn, 
the City of Bloody London, 1897, p. 100). Again, 
among the Karens of Burma, brotherhood is made 
by eating together, or by planting a tree, or by- 
exchanging blood. Of those methods, the first is 
said to be of but little binding force, being a mere 
agreement to abstain from hostilities for a certain 
time (Luther, op. cit. p. 313). The Bauris, Bagdis, 
and Mahilis admit into their caste men of any 
caste ranking higher than their own, on the candi- 
date paying a small sum of money to the headman 
and giving a feast. He must taste a portion of the 
food left by each of the guests (H. H. Risley, The 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal: Ethnographic Glos- 
sary^ Calcutta, 1891, ii. 41). Among the Mals, 
he must give a feast, and drink water into which 
the headman has dipped his toes {ib. p. 49). When 
a man of the Murmi — a Mongolian caste in Nepal 
— desires to make another man his brother, he 
intimates his feelings ; and if these are recipro- 
cated, presents are exchanged. A d^ is fixed for 
the ceremony, at which a Brahman officiates. The 
men face one another, each with a rupee at his 
feet. They exchange the rupees, and each daubs 
the other’s face with the mixture of rice and curds 
used in the marriage rite. The proceedings end 
with a feast. The tie thus formed is regarded as 
equivalent to that of actual kinship. ‘ The adopted 
brothers may not address or speak of one another 
by name, nor may they talk to each other’s wives, 
even though these may have taken part in the 
ceremony. Their descendants, again, are supposed 
not to intermarry till seven generations have 
passed’ {ih. p. 111). A somewhat similar account 
IS given of the Limbus {ib. p. 16). 

19. With the usages as to eating may be com- 
pared what Herodotus (iv. 172 [already quoted]) 
says of the Nasarnonians ; ‘When they pledge 
their faith to one another, each gives the other to 
drink out of his hand ; if there be no liquid to be 
had, they take up dust from the ground, and put 
their tongues to it.’ In making friendship with 
the Wakikuju, the two parties threw water on 
their heads and caught and drank it as it fell 
(y. Hohnel, op. cit. p. 315 f . ) ; and it is said of the 
wOd tribes of the Naga Hills that, when peace is 
concluded between the villages after a war, the 
chiefs meet face to face on opposite sides of a table 
raised on the roadside about eight feet from the 
ground, and approached on either side by a broad 
ascent, and exchange bamboo mug^s of wine (R. G. 
Woodthorpe, ‘ Notes on the Wild Tribes inhabiting 
the so-called Naga Hills,’ JAI xi. 211). 

20. Not infrequently the bond is constituted by 
an exchange of garments or weapons. Thus, in 
Tahiti, the natives made friends by taking off a 
great part of their own clothes and putting them 
upon the voyagers (J, Cook in J. Hawkesworth, 
An Account of Voyages in the Southern Hemisphere, 
London, 1773, ii.^ 251). It is said of the villagers 
of the Gangotri valley in the country of the 
Teri Eaja,^ that with them an exchange of caps 
is as certain a mark of friendship as an exchange 
of turbans between two chiefs in the plains (F. 
Markham, Shooting in the Himalayas^ London, 
1854,^ p. 108) ; and a similar statement is made re- 
garding the Khamtis {H. B. Rowney, The Wild 
Tribes of India, London, 1882, pp. 162, 163) ; while 
the Masai are said to conclude peace by an ex- 
change of clothing (Merker, op. cit. p, 101). 
Edmund of England entered into an intimate 
alliance with king Cnut by exchanging clothing 
and arms (du Cange, Glossarium, ut cit. supr.) ; 
and, according to the same authority (Diss. xxi. 
in Jean sire de Joinville {ut cit. supra), where 
many other instances will be found), it was the 
practice of the Saracens to make friendships by 


an exchange of arms. The case of Glaucus and 
Diomede (Horn. 11. vi. 235 ; see Tamassia, op. cit. 
p. 6 fl*. ) is, of course, familiar. Again, it is said of 
the Khamtis that ‘by an exchange of weapons 
even the most deadly enemies become fast friends, 
and if one falls in fight, it is the duty of the 
other to avenge him’ (Rowney, op. cit.)*, and 
Dalton^ {op. cit. p. 20) gives a like account of the 
Mishmis. 

21. Sometimes the compact is formed by ex- 
changing pieces of a slaughtered animal. Thus 
the Reschidt (see Donaldson Smith, op. cit. p. 297, 
referred to above, § 18) hang strips of its paunch 
on the necks of those with whom they are making 
friendship (P. Paulitschke, Ethnographic Nordost- 
Afrikas, Die materielle Cultur d. Dandkil, Galla, 
u. SomAl, Berlin, 1893, pp. 249, 250), while the 
headman spits and whispers (v. Hohnel, op. cit. p. 
660). Joseph Thomson gives an interesting account 
of a somewhat similar practice in Shira : 

‘A goat was brouj^ht, and, taking it by one ear, I was re- 
quired to state where I was going, to declare that I meant no 
harm, and did not work in uchawb (black magic), and, finally, 
to promise that I would do no harm to the country. The other 
ear was then taken by the Sultan’s ambassador, and he made 
promise on his part that no harm would be done to us, that 
food would be given, and all articles stolen returned. The 
^oat was then killed, and a strip of skin cut off the forehead, 
in which two slits were made.' The Sultan's representative 
‘ taking hold of this, pushed it on my finger by the lower slit 
five times, finally pushing it over the joint. I had next to take 
the stnp, still ket p'ng :i, on my own linger, and to do the same 
for' him ‘through the upper slit. This operation finished, the 
strips had to be cut in two, leaving the respective portions on 
our fingers ’ (op. at. p. 88). 

The missionary Rebmann, who received this token 
of friendship from the king of Kilema, calls it 
‘ kishogno ’ (J. L. Krapf, Travels in Eastern Africa, 
London, 1860, p. 238). Thomson’s description of 
the rite explains what is said of the Wakamba — 
that the ‘brothers’ exchange rings made of the 
skin of a sacrificial victim, which they have eaten 
together (J. M. Hildebrandt, ‘ Ethnographische 
Notizen uber Wakamba und ihre Nachbaren ’ in ZE 
X. 386). Further, Trumbull {op. cit. p. 66) quotes 
an Indian authority (‘Tod’s Travels,^ Journal of 
the Indian Archipelago, Singapore, 1851, No, 32) 
to the effect that among the Rajput races of India 
women adopt a brother by the gift of a bracelet ; 
and with this custom may be compared the Sla- 
vonic practice of tying the ‘brothers’ together 
(see below, § 37). 

22. Sometimes the ceremony consists in the ap- 
plication of saliva (see above, §§ 18, 21). The 
Southern Somali spits on his right hand and rubs 
it on the forehead of his friend to indicate that he 
is a fellow-tribesman ; and among the Orom6, a 
like ceremony seems to entitle the guest to tribal 
rights (Paulitschke, op. cit. p. 246). In the old 
days, the Masai spat at the man with whom they 
swore eternal friendship (S. L, and H. Hinde, The 
Last of the Masai, London, 1901, p. 47) ; and, 
among the Dyoor, ‘spitting betokens the most 
affectionate good-will ; it was a pledge of attach- 
ment, an oath of fidelity ; it was to their mind the 

E roper way of giving solemnity to a league of 
riendsto’ (G. Schweinfurth, The Heart of Africa, 
tr, by E. E. Frewer, London, 1873, i. 205). A 
similar practice is said to prevail in Guiana 
(Lawrence Keymis, Second Voyage to Guiana In 
the year 1696 ; R. Hakluyt, The Principal Naviga- 
tions ... of the English Nation"^ . . , London, 
1598-1600, iii. 677), and in the Bissagos Archipelago, 
off Senegambia (E. S. Hartland, The Legend of 
Perseus, London, 1894-1896, ii. 264) ; and Grimm 
{op. cit. p. 194) observes that the old northern 
symbol of concluding peace was not blood but 
saliva (see Hartland, op. cit, ii. 258 ff., where many 
instances in which saliva is employed are collected). 

23. A rernarkable form of the practice is spoken 
to by Taplin (in J. D. Wood’s Native Tribes of 
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South Australia^ Adelaide, 1879, p. 32 ff.)- He 
Bays in liis account of the Narrinyeri that 
‘there appears to have existed a sort of traffic between the 
tribes on the Murray and those near the sea, and a curious sort 
of provision is made for it, the object of which may be the 
securing of perfectly trustworthy agents to transact the business 
of the tribes— agents who will not by collusion cheat their em- 
ployers and enrich themselves. . . . When a man has a child 
born to him, he preserves its umbilical cord by tying it up in 
the middle of a bunch of feathers. This is called a kalduke. 
He then gives this to the father of child or childien belonging 
to another tribe, and those children are thereafter ngia-ngiampe 
to the child from whom the kalduke was procured, and that 
child is ngia-ngiampe to them. From that time none of the 
children of the man to whom the kalduke was given may speak 
to their ngia-ngiampe or even touch or go near him ; neither 
must he speak to them/ 

We learn from the same authority (Taplin, in 
E, M. Curr, The Australian Race, London, 1886, 

ii. 254) that, ‘ if one ngia-ngiampe sees another in 
need of anything, he or she must send a supply of 
it if possible ; but yet there must never be any 
direct personal intercourse between the two.’ 
Sometimes the relation is entered into for a time 
only by dividing the kalduke and giving a part 
to each. When these parts are returned to the 
original owner, the relation ceases (Taplin, in J. D. 
Woods, op. cit p. 33). 

24. Many instances may be cited in which the 
compact is made by an exchange of names. This 
is the form observed by the Mapuches, one of the 
parties to the exchange at the same time present- 
ing a lamb to the other, to he eaten by him. 

* The giving of a name establishes between the namesakes a 
species of relationship which is considered almost as sacied as 
that of blood, and obliges them to render to each other certain 
services and that consideration which naturally belongs to 
relatives’ (E. R Smith, op. at. p. 262 ; see also Poppig, op. at. 

1 . 384 f. as to the Pehuenches). 

At Sliupanga, on the Zambesi, the exchange of 
names witli men of other tribes is not uncommon. 
The parties to the transaction regard themselves 
as close comrades, owing special duties to each other 
ever after; and each is entitled, if he visits the 
other, to food, lodging, and other friendly offices 
(D. and C. Livingstone, Narrative of an Expedition 
to the Zambesi and its Tributaries, 1858-1864-, 
London, 1865, p. 149). In Ugogo names are ex- 
changed as a pledge of friendship (C. T. Wilson 
and E. W. Felkin, op. cit. i. 60), and the practice 
is common in Polynesia (Hawaii [J. Cook and 
King, A Voyage of Discovery to the Pacific Ocean 
in the years of 1777-1780, London, 1784, iii. 17], 
Huahine [J. Cook, in Hawkesworth, op. cit. ii. 
251]). It is said to be in use in the Marshall 
Islands (C. E. Meinicke, Die Inseln d. stillen Oceans, 
Leipzig, 1875-1876, ii. 342; A. von Chamisso, in 

0. von Kotzebue, A Voyage of Discovery into the 
Southern Sea and Beennfs Straits, London, 1821, 

iii. p. 172, affirms that the friend is obliged to give 
his wife to his friend, hut is not bound to avenge 
him); and it is found in the islands of Torres 
Straits (see Reports of the Cambridge Anthropo- 
logical Expedition to Torres Straits, 1904, v. 125, 
131 f. ; see also J. B. Jukes, Narrative of the 
Surveying Voyage of H.M.S. ^ Fly, ^ London, 1847, 

1. 209 f., where it seems that the exchange forms 
a bar to marriage between one of the parties and 
the sisters of the other), and among the Carihs 
(Eistoire naturelle et morale des lies Antilles de 
VAmirique^, Eotterdam, 1681, p. 513), the Chopun- 
nish (M. Lewis and W. Clarke, Travels to the 
Source of the Missouri River ... in the years 
I 8 O 4 -ISO 6 , new ed., London, 1815, iii. 254), the 
Spokanes (Bancroft, op. cit. i. 285, note), the 
Shastika Indians (S. Powers, Tribes of California : 
Contributions to N. American Ethnology, Wash- 
ington, 1877, iii. 247), and the Chugachigmiut of 
Alaska (N. Poiiock, A Voyage round the World 
... in 1785-1788, London, 1789, p. 254 ; J. Meares, 
Voyages made in the years 1788 and 1789, from 
China to the N. W. Coast of America, London, 1790, 


p. 365). It was at one time in use on the Lower 
Murray (G. F. Angas, Savage Life and Scenes in 
Australia and New Zealand, London, 1847, i. 
59) and in New Zealand (J. S. Polack, Manners 
and Customs of the New Zealanders, London, 1840, 
ii. 131). Of the natives at Wide Bay, Queens- 
land, it is said (H. S. Kussell, ‘ Exploring Excur- 
sion in Australia’ in JRGS, 1845, xv. 314) that 
‘ they rub their noses with their finger and mention 
their name, and you are then expected to follow 
the example by rubbing your nose and mentioning 
your name ; then rub noses again with names ex- 
changed.’ The Kingsmill Islanders make friend- 
ship by rubbing noses and exchanging names (C. 
Wilkes, Narrative of the U.S. Exploring Expedi- 
tion during the years 1888-1842, London, 1845, iv. 
51) ; and de Sainson gives a very similar account 
of the ceremony at Tonga (J. Dumont d’DrviLle, 
Voyage de la Corvette ^ D Astrolabe^ : Eistoire du 
Voyage, Paris, 1830-1833, iv. 349). The Yanikoros 
exchange names and presents {ih. v. 329); and 
the same usage prevails in some parts of New 
Guinea (W. W. Gill, Life in the Southern Isles, 
London, 1876, p. 233 ; J. Chalmers and W. W. 
Gill, Work and Adventures in New Guinea, 1877- 
1885, London, 1885, pp. 42, 99). As to making 
^ brothers ’ with animals by exchange of names, see 
below, § 46. 

^ 25. Among the Yahgans of Cape Horn, artificial 
ties of friendship are constituted by an exchange 
of ^fts, and by painting the face and body in a 
distinctive fashion. The friends assume the names 
of blood-relationship — uncle, brother, cousin, or 
nephew — and behave themselves as if they were 
really akin (T. Bridges, ‘ Mcenrs et Coutumes des 
Fu^giens,’ tr. by P. Hyades, Bulletin de la Soe. 
(TAnthrop. de Paris, 1884, ser. iii. voL vii. p. 182). 
And this practice is not confined to males ; for 
women, unconnected by blood, often call them- 
selves sisters, and act as such in all the conduct of 
life (P. Hyades and J. Deniker, Mission du Cap 
Earn, 1882-1883, Paris, 1891, vii. 238). So, too, 
among the Ovaherero, persons of the same sex are 
frequently united in a formal association (oma- 
panga or oupanga). The men have their wives in 
common, and are entitled to use each other’s 
property in time of need ; while married as well as 
unmarried women join the sisterhood (G. Fritsch, 
Die Eingeborenen Sud-Afrikas, Breslau, 1872, p. 
227 ; G. Viehe, ‘ Die Ovaherero,’ in S. E. Stein- 
metz, op. cit. p. 304 ; see also J. Kohler, * Eecht 
d. Hereto’ in Zeits. f. veral. Rechtsw. xiv. 298- 
299). An interesting parallel to these female 
associations is furnished by the Oraons. ‘ When 
two girls feel a particular penchant for each other, 
they swear eternal friendship and exchange neck- 
laces, and the compact is witnessed by common 
friends. They do not name one another after this 
ratification of goodwill, hut are “my flower” or 
“ my gin ” or “ my meet to smile ” to each other to 
the end of their lives’ (Dalton, op. cit. m 253). 
A like custom exists among some of the Papuan 
tribes on the north coast of New Guinea ( J. Kohler, 
‘ Eecht der Papuas ’ in Zeits. f. vergl Rechtsw. xiv. 
p. 366), and m certain districts of the Ahruzzi 
(E. S. Hartland, op. cit. ii. 218 f.). As to similar 
usages among the Southern Slavs see below, § 34. 

20. Among the North American Indians, we 
find many examples of companionships in arms. 
Thus, of the Kongas and Omahas it is said that 
‘the young men are generally coupled out as 
friends ; the tie is very permanent, and continues 
oftentimes through life ’ (Edwin James, Account of 
an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Moun* 
tains ... in the years 1819-1820 . . . compiled 
from the notes of Major Long . . . London, 1823, 
i. 117, 235 ; see also W J McGee, ‘The Siouan 
Indians,’ in Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bwt^ 
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mu of Ethnology to the . . . Smithsonian Inst, 
Washington, 1897, p. 178); the exist- 
ence of a similar institution has been noted among 
the Wyandot (First Annual Report . . . 1879- 
1880, Washington, 1881, p. 68), and the Iroquois 
(P. F. X. de Charlevoix, Eistoire de la Nouvelle 
France, Paris, 1744, vi. 14) ; and J. Adair (The 
History of the American Indians, London, 1776, 
p. 190) says that the Cherokees ‘reckon a friend 
in the same rank with a brother both with regard 
to marriage and any other affair of social life.’ 
In Fiji, 

‘instances of persona devoting themselves specially to arms 
are not uncommon. The manner in which they do this is 
singular, and wears the appearance of a marriage contract: 
and the two men entering into it are spoken of as man and 
wife, to indicate the closeness of their military union. By this 
mutual bond the two men pledge themselves to oneness of pur- 
pose and effort, to stand by each other in every danger, de- 
fending each other to the death, and, if needful, to die together. 
In the case of one of the parties wishing to become married in 
the ordinary style to one of the other sex, the former contract 
is duly declared void ’ (T. Williams and J, Calvert, Tiji and the 
Fipam, ed. G. S. Rowe2, London, 1860, L 45-46). 

Further, the custom of joining in companion- 
ships for mutual defence prevails among many of 
the Afghan tribes : 

‘ Individuals enter into engagements to support each other in 
specific enterprises, or in all cases that may arise. These alli- 
ances are called Goondees, and they may include any number 
of persons. The connexion between two persons in the same 
Goondee is reckoned stronger than that of blood. They are 
hound to give up all they have, and even their lives, for each 
other. A Goondee between two chiefs is not dissolved even by 
a war between their tribes ; they may even join in the battle, 
but as soon as the contest is over their friendship is renewed. 
Goondees also take place between tribes ’ (M. Elphinstone, An 
Account of the Kingdom of Caubul . . . new ed. London, 
1839, ii. 4). 

With these brothers iu arms we may compare 
the Celtic ‘ Soldurii’ and ‘ Amhacti,’ whom Csesar 
{de Bell. Gall, iii, 22, vi. 15) mentions. 

27. Throughout all Circassia there exist frater- 
nities and extensive associations, the members of 
which ‘ are bound mutually to protect each other, 
and assist in paying the fine of individuals who 
may commit manslaughter or other crimes.’ In 
travelling, the members enter one another’s houses 
‘ as freely as if they were brothers in reality ’ ( J. 
S. Bell, J ournal of a Residence in Circassia during 
the years 1837-1839, London, 1840, i. 84). All the 
members of a fraternity are regarded as spring- 
ing from the same stock ; and not only they, but 
their serfs, are precluded from intermarriage (ih, 
p. 347). 

28. J. Macgillivray (Narrative of the Voyage 
ofH.M.S. Rattlesnake, London, 1852, i. 310) noted 
at Evans Bay, Cape York, the existence of an 
association between certain whites and certain 
natives, by which the latter appeared to be bound 
to assist the former and care for their safety. The 
native was said to he the white man’s kotaiga — the 
term being derived from the Kowrarega word for 
‘younger brother.’ The Kowrarega is an Aus- 
tralian tribe, altered by contact with the Papuans 
of the adjacent islands so as to resemble the latter 
in most of their physical, intellectual, and moral 
characteristics (Howitt, op. cit, pp. 3, 11). We 
are not told how this relation was entered into, or 
whether it phsisted between natives, as well as 
between natives and whites. It may he that it is 
to be classed not with blood-brotherhood, but 
rather with those associations for the purpose of 
mutual assistance in trade of which an example 
is furnished by the Klaarwater Hottentots in their 
intercourse with some of the Bechuana tribes (W. 
J. Burchell, Travels in the Interior of South Africa, 
London, 1824, ii. 555 ; cf. K. F. Burton, op, cit. ii. 
65 ; and J. Chapman, Travels in the Interior of S, 
Africa, London, 1868, i. 97, note). 

29. In this connexion a curious belief of the 
AJgonquins may be mentioned. They regarded 
the mingling of the bones of deceased relatives and 


friends as constituting a bond of friendship between 
their descendants (S. de Champlain, (Euvres, ed. 
by C. H. Laverdi^re, Quebec, 1870, v. 305), and 
Adair (op. cit. pp. 183-184) seems to indicate that 
the same notion prevailed among the Choctaws. 
He adds that they reckoned it irreligious to mix 
the hones of a relative with those of an enemy or 
even of a stranger (cf, Robertson Smitli, Kinship, 
pp. 314, 315). 

ii. Where the relation is due to force of circum- 
stances. 

30. Hitherto we have been considering artificial 
relations into which the parties enter by choice. 
We now turn to relations which are brought about 
by force of circumstances, and not by the volition 
01 the ‘ brothers.’ Livingstone (Missionary Travels 
and Researches, p. 526) tells us that he became 
blood-relation to a young woman by accident. As 
he was removing a tumour from her arm, he was 
spattered with blood from one of the small arteries. 
‘You were a friend before,’ she exclaimed, ‘now 
you are a blood-relation.’ Some of the Papuan 
tribes on the north coast of New Guinea recognize 
the existence of a friendly bond between those who 
have been circumcised at the same time, especially 
between two youths who have occupied the spirit- 
house together. After the ceremony, they address 
one anotner no longer by name, but as ‘ my man ’ 
( J. Kohler, ‘ Recht d. Papuas ’ in Zeits. /. vergL 
Rechtsw, xiv. 366 ; cf. Brooke, op. cit. ii. 224). 
Again, the rite of circumcision (hoguera) is ob- 
served by the Bechuanas and all the Kafirs, south 
of the Zambesi. All the boys between ten and 
fourteen or fifteen are made the life-companions of 
one of the sons of the chief. The members of the 
band (mopato) recognize ‘a sort of equality and 
partial communism ever afterwards, and address 
each other by the title of moUkane, or ‘ comrade ’ 
When a fugitive comes to a tribe he is directed to 
the mopato analogous to that to which in his own 
tribe he belongs and does duty as a member’ 
(Livingstone, op, cit. pp. 147-148 ; see E. Casalis, 
Etudes sur la langue sichuana, Paris, 1841, p. 70, 
as to the Easntos). Again, among the Kurnai, 
all the youths who have been initiated at the same 
time are brothers, and ever afterwards address 
each other’s wife as ‘ wife,’ and each other’s chil- 
dren as ‘child.’ The tie thus formed is one of 
great ^ strength, binding together all the contem- 
poraries of the various clans (L. Fison and A. W. 
Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, Melbourne, etc., 
1880, pp. 198-199). With this tie may he com- 
pared the relation between lads and those who 
operate on them in the initiation ceremonies 
{Spence^-Gillen^ pp. 248, 260). In some of the 
islands of Torres Straits, boys who are mates in 
the initiation ceremony may not marry each other’s 
sisters (Rep. of Camh. Anthr. Exp. to Torres Straits, 
V. 211). It may be noted that at Nukahiva, pro- 
fessional tatuers were bound, under sanction of a 
tabu, to support those of their fellows who came 
to be in need (G. H. von Langsdorff*, Voyages and 
Travels in various parts of the World dieting the 
years 1803-1807, London, 1813, i. 121). 

31. Among the Wakamha, the relation of pro- 
tector and prot6g6 is one of extraordinary intimacy. 
The fugitive who touches the penis of his enemy 
becomes thenceforth entitled to his protection and 
to that of his tribe ; and so strong is the bond be- 
tween them, that the prot^g^ is made free of the 
house and the wife of Ms protector (Hildehrandt, 
loc. cit. p. 386 f.). A form of oath in use in ancient 
Israel (Gn 24^'* 47^^ ; H. Ewald, Die Alterthumer 
d. Volkes Israel^, Gottingen, 1866, m 26) and the 
Kafir mode of making a vow (H. Somerset, 
Adventures in Caffraria, London, 1858, p. 180) 
may be recalled in this connexion, as well as a 
practice of some Australian tribes in swearing 
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friendship (G. Grey, J ournals of Two Expeditions 
of Discovery in North- West and Western Australia^ 
London, 1841, ii. 342 ; cf. Spencer-Gillen pp. 556, 
660 ; but see R. Brough Smith, Aborigines of 
Victoria, London, 1878, i. 514). Hildebrandt says 
further, that if a fugitive can succeed in putting his 
lips to a woman’s breast, he thereby creates an indis- 
soluble bond between himself and her tribe, which is 
thenceforth bound to protect him [loc. cit supra), 

iii. The institution among the Southern Slavs. 

32 . We now propose to turn to a centre of the 
institution— to the countries of the Southern Slavs, 
where it is a living force admitted within the walls 
of the sanctuary by the recognition of the Christian 
Church. Here we shall meet with many forms, of 
which some are familiar and some are novel ; and 
we shall commence with an instance in which blood- 
drinking plays a part. According to a Bosnian 
authority quoted by F. S. Krauss {Sitte und Branch 
d. Siidslaven, Vienna, 1885, p. 628), the priest olfers 
up a prayer in which he dwells upon the reciprocal 
duties of the * brothers.’ He mates them kiss one 
another, and repeat after him the words of a solemn 
oath. Then the younger brother scratches his arm 
so as to draw a few drops of blood, which he mixes 
with wine. The brothers drink the liquid and the 
compact is sealed. Krauss doubts the accuracy of 
this account, but S. Ciszewski {Kunstliche Ver- 
wandtschaft bei den Sudslaven, Leipzig, 1897, pp. 
60-68) accepts it as reliable, and adduces corro- 
borative evidence from many other quarters. (See 
§ 40 below.) 

33 . We are told (M. Chopin et A. Ubicini, Pro- 
vinces danubiennes et roumaines, Paris, 1856, i. 
197, cited by Ciszewski, op, cit, p. 32) of a 
brotherhood ‘per arma,’ known to Montenegro 
and Bulgaria. The two men who wish to enter 
into the compact go to a church, accompanied by 
several friends as witnesses. They lay their arms 
crosswise on the floor, and, after swearing that now 
they are united in life and death, take them up and 
exchange them. If one dies, his weapons pass to 
the survivor. 

34 . According to Medacovi 6 (cited by Ciszewski, 
op. cit, p, 33), the bond in Montenegro is one not of 
friendship only but of relationship— the parties to 
it are looked upon as actual brothers. He dis- 
tinguishes three grades, of which the first is called 
the ‘ little brotherhood.’ It is constituted by a kiss 
thrice repeated. The ‘brothers’ exchange gifts; 
and he ivho first expressed the wish to perform the 
rite entertains the other. ‘ Brothers ’ of this first 
degree may determine to form a still more intimate 
relation, and in such a case the ceremony is one of 
greater solemnity. They call a priest to say a 

rayer while they stand under the stola, and, 

aving drunk wine from the chalice to which they 
set their lips at the same time, they eat a crumb 
of the bread, receiving the Eucharist in both kinds 
according to the observance of the Eastern Church. 
Having kissed the cross, the evangels, and the 
holy pictures, they kiss one another thrice; and 
he who proposed the union entertains the other. 
Presents are exchanged, and the men are brothers 
until death. So, too, women, married as well as 
single, enter into similar friendships by drinking 
wine together, kissing one another, and exchanging 
gifts. A. Fortis [Viaggio in Dalmazia, Venice, 
1774, i. 68 ff.) tells us that he was present in 
the church of Perusic when a union between two 
young Morlak girls was solemnized on the steps of 
the altar. He observes that in his day friendships 
of this sort between persons of different sexes were 
less common than they had been in the past. 
According to Krauss {op. cit. p. 641), the ‘ sisters ’ 
are always together— in church, at work, and in 
amusement. They wear similar clothes and oma- 
*nents, and address one another as ‘little sister,’ 
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gold, ‘my little fawn.’ No relationship 
could be more intimate or more affectionate (see 
§ 25 above, where parallel instances are noted). 

35 . In some parts of Croatia the bond seems to 
be formed without wine-drinking or witnesses ; 
while, in Northern Bulgaria, the rite exhibits the 
characteristics of a family gathering, without the 
intervention of the Church. In some districts the 
ceremony resembles tiJ»a.t of a marriage (Ciszewski, 
op, cit, pp. 35-36). 

36 . All the old ritual books prescribe the same, 
or nearly the same, formalities. The parties stand 
before the altar, the elder on the right, the younger 
on the left. The priest hands a candle to each. 
Each lays his right hand on the Gospels, and holds 
a cross in his left. According to another form, 
they stand before the altar with crosses and candles 
in their hands. The priest utters a prayer, in which 
the importance of the act is emphasized, the reci- 
procal duties of the brothers are laid down, and 
God’s blessing is invoked upon them. Then the 

riest exchanges the crosses and candles which the 
rothers are holding in their hands, and reads to 
them certain passages of Holy Writ; and the 
brothers kiss the Gospels and embrace each other. 
It is only in Bulgaria that the exchange of candles 
and crosses takes place [ib, p. 37 ). 

37 . It is customary in one of the districts of 
Bulgaria for the priest to tie the men together 
with a small cord which he uses in saying Mass. 
He then takes off his vestments, and lays them on 
their heads ; and, after having said a prayer 
suitable to the occasion, he sprinkles them with 
holy water, and, untying the cord, bids them kiss 
hands, telling them that they aie henceforth 
brothers in spirit. This ceremony takes place at 
the end of Divine service, when the church is 
empty [ib, p. 38; see § 21 above, where parallel 
instances are noted). 

38 . Among the Bulgarians of Prilep, after the 
ceremony in church is over, one of the brothers 
entertains his relatives, with the other brother and 
his relatives, gifts being distributed among all who 
are present. A few days afterwards a similar meal 
is provided in the house of the other brother, and 
gifts are again distributed. All those who have 
received these gifts are henceforward regarded as 
relatives, and may not intermarry ; and this kind 
of union may be contracted by men with men, by 
men with women, or by women with women [ib, 
p. 39). 

39 . In Little Russia, brotherhoods and sister- 
hoods are formed by swearing eternal friendship 
upon a holy picture, by drinking wine, and by 
exchanging gifts. In some parts of Russia a meal, 
to which &e whole company is invited, completes 
the ceremony ; and the brothers make it the occa- 
sion of an exchange of presents — very often of their 
baptismal crosses. Their children may not inter- 
marry [ib. pp. 54-59). 

40 . From Servia, Croatia, and Bulgaria we are 
supplied with notices of ceremonies by which tem- 
porary bonds of brotherhood and sisterhood are 
constituted. These bonds continue from year to 
year, and form an actual relationship and a bar to 
intermarriage [ib. pp. 41-47). Parallel instance? 
have been observed in Italy and among the Poles 
and Czechs [ib. pp. 48-50). In Servia and Croatia 
these unions are formed on St. John Baptist’s day 
by the exchange of willow crowns and gifts and 
kisses. In Southern Bulgaria, on the same holv 
day, the brothers exchange bunches of twigs, with 

: needles like the pine, in presence of their invited 
I guests, and, having pricked themselves, suck each 
I other’s blood in order to show the intimacy of their 
union. Thenceforward they treat one another as 
if they were blood-relations. After this exchange 
of blood they approach the hearth and place their 
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feet upon it, the guests at the same time beginning 
the feast. Then the brothers embrace one another, 
kiss hands, and, exchanging the bunches of twigs, 
drink out of the same bowl. They give one another 
presents, and visit their friends and relatives. Upon 
the corresponding day of the next year the compact 
is renewed — the elder brother, who on the previous 
occasion was the younger brother’s guest, being now 
his host (ih, p. 44 f., and see § 32 above). 

41. In Bulgaria, a bond of brotherhood subsists 
between children who have been christened in the 
same water. Brothers or sisters born in the corre- 
sponding month in different years, and also twin 
children, are regarded as so intimately connected 
that the death of one involves that of the other, 

A ceremony is therefore necessary to break this 
connexion, and the person who performs it becomes, 
in consequence of his act, the brother or sister of 
the child saved from death. On similar grounds 
there is said to be a like tie between the person 
who rescues another from death by drowing, or on 
the battlefield, and the person rescued ; between 
pilgrims who exchange certain kindly offices ; be- 
tween foster-brothers ; and between those who 
attend upon a bride and bridegroom on the occa- 
sion of their marriage (Ciszewski, op, cit. pp. 4-22, 
101 ffi). 

42. Ciszewski (op, cit, p. 84 ff.) supplies two in- 
stances in which the relation was entered into in 
obedience to a Divine command ; and Krauss (op, 
cit, p. 633) states that, if a man dream that he has 
made brotherhood with another, he will deem the 
latter’s refusal to form the union as the bitterest 
of insults. In the ordinary case the dream becomes 
a reality, and the parties shake hands, kiss one 
another, and exchange gifts (see below, § 46). 

43. Another form of brotherhood mentioned by 
Ciszewski (op, cit, p. 72 ff.) and Krauss (op, cit, p. 
632) is that made between a man who is in extreme 
danger and another to whom he appeals for help in 
the name of God and St. John, at the same time 
taking him solemnly for his brother. An interest- 
ing example of this variety of the relation is given 
by Krauss (op, cit, p. 638). A girl who has to go 
over the mountains alone may invite the first man 
she meets to he her brother. He is hound to ^ard 
her as if she were his own sister ; and, were he to 
iUtreat her, he would he regarded as a criminal 
against Heaven. 

iv. The institution in Roman and Byzantine law 
and in modern Greece. 

44. It is interesting to notice the attitude which 
the Roman lawgivers assumed towards this institu- 
tion.^ A rescript of the emperors Diocletian and 
Maximian (§ 7 c. de Eered, Instit. 6. 24) is in the 
following terms ; 

‘Nec apad peregrines fratrem sibi quisquam per adoptionem 
facere poterat. Cum igitur quod patrem tuum voluisse facere 
dicis irritum sit, portionem hereditatis, quam is adversus quern 
supplicas velut adoptatus frater heres institutus tenet, restitui 
tibi curae habebit praeses provinciae.’ 

It seems clear that this rescript proceeds upon a 
confusion of the institution of brotherhood with 
that of adoption, and that the former, which was 
completely foreign to Roman ideas, was treated as 
if it were a monstrous form of the latter and de- 
clared to be of no force. The same view received 
effect in a collection of Syro-Roman laws (Syrisch- 
romisches Bechtsbuchi revised and edited by K. 
G. Bruns and E. Sachau, Leipzig, 1880), which 
belongs to the 5th cent, of our era. One of its 
provisions declares that, if a man wishes to write a 
compact of brotherhood with another so that they 
shall hold in common all that they possess or shall 
acquire, the law forbids it, and annuls the written 
compact,^ For their wives are not common, and 
their children cannot be common. So, too, the 
Byzantine lawyers of the 11th cent, refused to 
recognize d5eX0o7rotta, or ddeX^OTOtiycrtSi, or ddeX^o- 


TTOLya-la as binding. It was forbidden by the 
Church, especially to her monks ; and the argu- 
ment against it which found most favour was that 
of an archbishop of Bulgaria in the 13th century ; 

7 ] d4(ns yi/X€i (pijcriv, ij (pdens 5i vlbv iTnjLyvdjcrKei 
dtd ddeXcpoirodap 84 od6a/xcjS'. Still, the 

ceremony was practised frequently and in many 
places ; and although the Church forbade it, it was 
always celebrated with the Church’s rites. Like 
sponsorship, it constituted a 'irvevyariK^ d8e\<^brTi^^ 
and created a marriage bar between the parties to 
it, and, according to some authorities, between 
their children (Bruns and Sachau, op, cit, pp. 255- 
256 ; Tamassia, op. cit. p. 63 ff. ; Robertson Smith, 
Kinship, p. 160). It played an important part in 
the Greek war of independence, and is said even 
now to survive in certain districts of Greece (J. 
Kohler, ‘Studien fiber die kfinstliche Verwandt- 
schaft’ in Zeits.f. vergl. Eechtsw, v. 438 ; Ciszewski, 
op. cit. p. 69). 

V. Where the compact is entered into with 
women, dead persons, supernatural beings, or 
animals. 

45. We have seen that the compact is not con- 
fined to males. Thus, among the Southern Slavs, 
men enter into it with women (Krauss, op, cit, pp. 
619, 624, 638, 640), and women with women (ih. p. 
641) ; and female associations are likewise found 
among the Yahgans, the Oraons, in certain districts 
of the Abruzzi, among the Papuans on the north 
coast of New Guinea, the Ovaherero (see above, 

§ 25), and the Swahili (Niese, op. cit. p. 240). Nor 
are these compacts always confined to mortals, if 
we may rely on the evidence of Bulgarian folk- 
tales and of the modes of address used by the 
fishermen of Ragusa to those whom they regard as 
witches (Ciszewski, op, cit, pp. 69-71 ; cf. Frazer, 
Golden Bought, London, 1900, iii. 380, note). In 
some cases the bond seems to be formed with a 
dead enemy. Thus, among the sea Dayaks, his 
head is brought on shore with much ceremony. 
For months after its arrival 

‘it is treated with the gieatest consideration, and all the 
names and terms of endearment of which their language is 
capable are abundantly lavished on it ; the most dainty morsels 
are thrust into its mouth, and it is instructed to hate its former 
friends, and that, having been adopted into the tribe of its 
captors, its spirit must be always with them ; sinh leaves and 
betelnuts are given to it,— and, finally, a cigar is frequently 
placed between its ghastly and pallid Ups. None of this dis- 
gusting mockery is performed with the intention of ridicule, 
but all to propitiate the spirit by kindness ’ (H. Low, Sarawak, 
London, 1848, p. 207). 

46. This curious ceremony recalls to us the treat- 
ment of the dead bear by some of the Canadian 
Indians. According to Charlevoix (op, cit. v. 173), 
as soon as he has killed a bear, the hunter puts 
the mouthpiece of his lighted pipe between its 
teeth, blows into the ho\d, and, having^ filled the 
animal’s jaws with smoke, adjures its spirit not to 
resent what has happened nor thwart him in his 
hunting expeditions. With this account that of 
the festival of the hear among the Ainus may be 
compared (I. L. Bird, Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, 
London, 1880, ii. 97-98), and also that of Macrae 
(‘Account of the Kookies or Lunctas’ in Asiatic 
Researches, London, 1803, vii. 189) as to the re- 
venge which the tribesmen take on the tiger, and 
even on the tree by which a relative has met his 
death (cf, E. B. Tylor, Rrimitim Culture^, London, 
1903, i. 286). In a Malagasy folk-tale we read 
of a had man who was blood-brother of certain 
beasts (FLJ, London, 1883, i. 309) ; and in Sarawak 
a man sometimes dreams that he has become 
blood-brother of a crocodile by^ going through the 
regular ceremony and exchanging names. There- 
after he is quite safe from crocodiles (C. Hose and 

W. McDougall, op, cit. p. 190 f. ; see above, § 42). 
vi. What persons are bound by the compact, 

47. In some cases the compact is obligatory only 
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upon those who have personally become parties to 
it. In Timor and Borneo, and among the Wachaga, 
a chief may represent his tribe, but a simple 
tribesman binds himself only (Forbes, op. cit. p. 
452 ; Schwaner, op. cit. i, 214“215 ; Kohler, ‘ Bas 
Banturecht,' loc. cit. xv. 40). Nor does the bond 
reach further in the fatidrd of Madagascar, in the 
old Northern ceremony of * going under the tof,’ 
in the companionships in arms of the American 
Indians, the Fijians and the Afghans, in the 
brotherhoods of the Syrians of the Lebanon (see 
above, §§ 13, 7, 26, 11) and of the Swahili (Niese, 
on. cit. p. 240), in the friendships of the Polynesians, 
Yahgans, Oraons, and the natives of the Abruzzi, 
and the Celts (see §§ 52, 25, 2, 8). 

48. In many instances the participants in the 
rite bind not themselves only, but other persons on 
behalf of whom they act. Thus, among the Karens 
of Burma, ‘ the chief stands as the representative 
of the tribe, if it be a tribal agreement ; or the 
father as the representative of the family, if it be a j 
more limited covenant ’ (Luther, op. cit. p, 313) ; 
and in Timor, the parties may be the representa- 
tives of families or tribes or kingdoms (Forbes, op. 
cit. p. 452). Chiefs bind their tribes amongst the 
wild peoples of theNaga hills (Woodthorpe, op, cit. 
p. 211), the natives of the Bismarck Archipelago 
(E. Sorge, ' Nissan-Inseln in^ Bismarck-Archipei.* 
in Steinmetz, op. cit. p. 405), in Borneo (Schwaner, 
op. cit. i. 214), and among the Wachaga (Kohler 
* Bas Banturecht,’ loc. cit. xv. 40). Sometimes the 
chiefs take the principal parts^ in^ the ceremony, 
while their followers join only in its later stages ; 
as, for example, by drinking what remains of 
the diluted blood, by participating in a common 
feast, or by receiving gifts from the * brothers ’ ; so 
with the Scythians (Herodotus, iv. 70), Balonda 
(Livingstone, Missionary Travels and Researches, 
p. 488 i.), Ceramese (Riedel, op. cit, pp. 128-129), and 
Bulgarians (see above, § 38). In other cases^ the 
tribe is represented by a certain number of tribes- 
men (Garos and Kanowit Bayaks [see above, § 9], 
Bali of N. Cameroon [Hutter, loc. cit. p. 1]). A 
very curious instance of the representation of a 
tribe by a single tribesman is given by Bancroft 
{op. cit. i. 636-637). He says of certain Mexican 
tribes, that if one of them wished to make ‘ a close 
connexion, friendship, alliance, family or blood 
relationship ’ with another, its members seized, a 
man of the latter tribe, and., having made him 
intoxicated, pierced his ears with awls and smeared 
themselves with his blood. 

It is, of course, sufficiently obvious that the blood- 
brother of a chief may, in the general case, at all 
events, rely upon the good offices of the subjects of 
his protector, e.g. among the Kimbunda (Magyar, 
op. cit, i. 445). Among the Arabs, ‘the compact is 
primarily between two individuals, but the obliga- 
tion contracted by the single clansman is binding 
on all his “ friends,” i.e. on the other members of 
the kin’ {Rel. Sem.^ p, 315 ; see Herod, iii. 8, quoted 
above, § 16). By the Southern Slays each partici- 
pant is recognized as a near relative by the kins- 
men of his chosen brother, the brotherhood being 
regarded as a true relationship (Krauss, op. cit. p. 
624 ; Ciszewski, op. cit. pp, 99-101) ; and, among 
the Somali and Oromb, a stranger admitted to 
friendship becomes entitled to all the rights of a 
tribesman (Paulitschke, op. cit. p. 246). 

vii. What purposes are served by the compact. 

49. It is clear from what has already been said 
that the rights and duties which spring from this 
relation are not the same in all cases. In some 
the bond amounts to little more than a formal de- 
claration of mutual goodwill. Thus the friend- 
ships between girls among the Oraons and in certain 
districts of the Abruzzi are strong and intimate, 
but they create no new tie (see above, § 25). 


The magus ceremony is confined to relatives; it 
strengthens the natural bond, but does not form 
a fresh one (see above, § 18) ; while, among the 
Swahili, the sole effect of the relation is to establish 
an obligation between the members to help one 
another in time of danger (Niese, op. cit. p. 240). 

In other cases the brotherhood seems to effect a 
complete identification of interests, as, for instance, 
in the case of the Polynesian taio (see below, § 52). 

It may, however, be affirmed that it is of the 
essence of the obligation imposed upon the parties 
to act towards one another faithfully and helpfully 
as true friends and loyal brothers. Thus we find, 
among some of the Australian tribes, that 
* the drawing and also the drinking of blood on certain special 
occiasions is associated with the idea that those who take part 
in the ceremony are thereby bound together m friendship and 
obliged to assist one another. At the same time it renders 
treachery impossible * (see above, § Z). 

The same authorities add that the men taking 
part in the atninga avenging expedition of the 
Arunta tribe 

‘assembled together, and, after each one had been touched 
with the girdle made from the hair of the man whose death 
they were going out to avenge, they drew blood from their 
ure^hrns ■^p^-’^^kled it over one another ’ (Spencer and Gillen, 
7//' Vi 7-r..v, 598, cf. p. 556 ff.). ‘Sometimes, for 

the same purpose, blood is drawn from the arm and drunk, and 
on rare occasions a man, declining thus to pledge himself, will 
have his mouth forced open and the blood poured mto it’ ( 16 . 
p. 698). 

Among the Hungarians of the 9th cent, the chief 
men, in taking the oath of fealty to the chief, 
signified, by shedding their blood into a single bowl, 
that the blood of the oath-breaker should be shed 
as theirs had been (J. G. Schwandtner, Scriptores 
rerum Hungaricarum, Vienna, 1746, i. 6). Again, 
it is said of the Karens that, when individuals, 
villages, or clans unite in confederacies, 

‘ the contracting parties bind themselves by drinking spirits 
in which the blood of both has been mixed, and in which a 
number of weapons have been dipped. The blood of each is 
supposed to live as an agent or ambassador in the blood of the 
other, and thus to prevent treachery. The weapons are likewise 
invoked to prevent treachery ’ (Smeaton, op. cit. pp. 168-169). 

The same notion underlies the brotherhood be- 
tween the king of Unyoro and his servants, especi- 
ally his cooks (Emin Pasha in Central Africa, ed. 
G. Schweinfurth, Eng. tr., London, 1888, p. 78), the 
oaths of those making a league or conspiracy, and 
the ngia-ngiampe relation or South Australia (see 
above, §§ 2, 8, 23). So, too, among the Melang- 
kaps, the object of making brothers by exchange of 
gifts was to ensure that the Europeans should not 
cease to he friendly and injure the natives when at 
a distance from them (J. Whitehead, Explor. of 
M. Kina Baku, N. Borneo, London, 1893, p. 123). 

50. The members of the companionships of the 
old Norsemen were bound to avenge one another 
as if they were truly brothers (see above, § 7), and 
a like obligation is imposed on those who have 
entered into brotherhood in Herzegovina, Monte- 
negro, and Bosnia (Ciszewski, op. cit. p. 89). Among 
the Wyandot, the youthful braves ‘agree to be 
perpetual friends to each other, or more than 
brothers. Each reveals to the other the secrets of 
his life, and counsels with him on matters of im- 
portance, and defends him from wrong and violence, 
and at his death is chief mourner’ [1 EBEW, p. 
68 ; see § 26 above, where references to similar state- 
ments regarding other tribes will be found) . So, too, 
the Afghan tribesmen who join in ‘goondees’ for 
mutual defence and support are regarded as more 
than natural brothers (see above, § 26) ; and the 
Fijian brotherhood in arms wears the appearance 
of a marriage contract (i&.)-— a characteristic which 
may be compared with that of the bond of the 
‘nazil,’ which can be dissolved only by the formula 
of triple divorce (R. S'. Burton, First Footsteps ‘in 
East Africa, London, 1856, p. 124). TLe parties to 
the blood-rite among the Balonda become ‘perpetual 
friends and relations’ (Livingstone, Missionary 
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Travels and Researches, p. 488) ; and it has been 
observed (Wilson and Felkin, op. cit. ii. 41 ; cf. 
Grant, op. cit. p. 271 ; F. L. James, The Wild Tribes 
of the Soudan^, p. 91 ) that, if an African be your 
blood-brother, you may really trust him. ‘This 
contract is never broken.’ Among the Somali and 
Oromb, the saliva ceremony secures to the stranger 
a tribesman’s rights (Paulitschke, op. cit. p. 246), 
while, among the Karens, the blood-covenant 
‘ is of the utmost force. It covers not merely an agreement of 
peace or truce, but also a promise of mutual assistance m peace 
and war. It also conveys to the covenanting parties mutual 
tnbal rights. If they are chiefs, the covenant embraces the 
entire tnbes. If one is a private individual, the immediate 
family and direct descendants are included in the agreement. 

I never heard of the blood-covenant being broken. The blood- 
covenant gives even a foreigner every right which he would 
have if born a member of the tribe * (Luther, op. cit. p. 314). 

viii. What legal consequences flow from the 
compact. 

51. In certain cases the relation of brotherhood 
operates as a bar to marriage. Thus it is said of 
the Cherokees (see above, § 26) that they ‘ reckon a 
friend in the same rank with a brother, both with 
regard to marriage and any other affair of social life.' 
So, too, Lery (‘ Historia navigationis in Bresiliam,’ 
cap, 16, in De Bry, Americas tertiapars, Frankfort, 
1592) says that among certain Brazilian tribes 
‘nemo eorum matrem, sororem, vel filiam in uxorem ducit; 
rehquorum ratio nulla habetur ; patnius neptem ducit ; atque 
ita deinceps. Tamen . . . nemo filiam aut sororem sui Atou~ 
rassap matrimonio sibi jungere potest. Is autem Atourassap 
dicitur cu]us tanta est cum quodam necessitudo ut bona inter 
utrumque sint communia.' 

In some of the islands of Torres Straits a man 
may not marry the sister either of his particular 
friend or of his comrade in the ceremony of initiation 
(Haddon, JAI xix. 411-412, 315, 356) ; nor may 
those intermarry who take part in the pela cere- 
mony of Ceram, or in the friendly associations of 
individuals or villages at Wetar (Riedel, op. cit. 
pp. 128-129, 446-447 ; see above, § 14). Among the 
Murmi a similar bar subsists between the brothers 
(see above, § 18) ; it is said of the Kanakas of 
the Bismarck Archipelago, that if two chiefs enter 
into an artifleial relationship, their peoples are 
precluded by the closeness of the connexion from 
intermarriage (Joachim Graf Pfeil, Shidlen u. 
Beobachtunaen aus der Sudsee, Brunswick, 1899, 
p. 26) j and a like prohibition affects those who 
are ngia-ngiampe to one another, and the brothers 
and even the serfs of a Circassian fraternity (see 
above, §§ 23, 27). Ciszewski, to whose work refer- 
ence must be made for details, observes that, among 
the Southern Slavs, the institution of brotherhood 
is giving way to the influence of modem ideas ; and 
that, if we were to gather from the different districts 
the various notions held regarding its legal and 
social consequences, we should be able to construct 
a complete scheme of the stages through which it 
has passed. Thus, in some cases, the relationship 
does not constitute^ a bar to marriage ; in some, it 
makes a marriage impossible not only between the 
parties to the rite, out between their children ; 
while, ia Prilep, it precludes marriage not only 
between the parties and between their children, 
but between those of their relatives who participated 
in the distribution of gifts at the tme of the 
ceremony (Ciszewski, op. cit. pp. 86, 94, 99-100 ; see 
above, § 38). We have in the last case, as Ciszewski 
observes, an interesting example of a collective 
brotherhood. The rite is performed by the repre- 
sentatives of the two kindreds ; but that the rela- 
tives are also included in the association by accepting 
presents from the principals is shown by the fact 
that they may not intermar:^. 

52* Accordmg to Forbes, it one of the members 
of a Timorese brotherhood comes to the other 
brother’s house, he ‘ is in every respect regarded as 
free, and as much at home as its owner. Nothing 
Is withheld from Mm ; even his friend’s wife is not 


denied him, and a child born of such a union would 
be regarded by the husband as his^ (op. cit. p. 452). 
By the terms of the compact of the fatidrd the 
brothers enjoyed community of wives and property ; 
although, in later times, and in the case of Euro- 
peans, those obligations may not have been treated 
as literally binding (Ellis, History of Madagascar ^ 
i. 190). So, too, the members of the omapanga of 
the Ovaherero, and, according to A. von Chamisso, 

‘ brothers ’ in the Marshall Islands have their wives 
in common (see above, §§ 25, 24) ; and in the countries 
of the Kimbunda, and among the Wakamba, the 
brothers exercised mutual privileges over wives and 
property (Magyar, op. cit. 1. 201-202 ; Hildebrandt, 
op. cit. p. 387). Ellis (Polynesian Researches, Lon- 
don, 1831, iii. 124) observes that the wife of every 
individual is the wife also of his taio, or friend ; 
and an earlier authority (W. Wilson, A Missionary 
Voyage to the S. Pacific Ocean in 1796-1798, in 
the ship ‘ commanded by Capt. James Wilsov, 
London, 1799, p. 359), in making a similar state- 
ment, adds that a taio ‘ must indulge in no liberties 
with the sisters or the daughters, &cause they are 
considered as his own sister^, and incest is held m 
abhorrence by them ; nor will any temptation en- 
gage them to violate this bond of purity.^ Further, 
it is said, on the testimony of Lieut. Corner, a 
revions observer, that the relation of taio formed 
etween persons of different sexes operated as an 
absolute oar to all personal liberties. The later 
missionaries, however, doubted the accuracy of 
Corner’s evidence, at all events in regard to the 
Tahitians of their time (ib. cf. § 43 above). Lastly, 
the provisions of the Syro-Roman law (see above, 
§ 44) point to a compact, the parties to which held 
their wives and cliildren in common. 

ix. General observations on the nature and 
history of the institution. 

53. We have seen in the preceding pages that 
the form of the rite by which the bond is consti- 
tuted is not always one and the same. In some 
cases the use of blood is the only requisite ; in 
some it is an essential element ; m some it is a 
mere accessory ; and in some it does not enter into 
the ceremony. And the question presents itself— 
Is the blood-rite the original type of which other 
forms are variations, or is it itsdf but one of the 
forms in which the need of man for union with, 
and security against, his fellow found expression ? 
It is, no doubt, true that, in many instances, the 
use of the blood, while it is of the essence of the 
solemnity, is accompanied or followed by some 
other ritual act or acts, such as an exchange of 
food or weapons or garments or other gifts ; and it 
has been argued that a form in which the perform- 
ance of such act or acts is sufficient without the 
use of blood for the completion of the rite is a 
maimed form, which has lost what was originally 
essential and retained only what was originally of 
secondary importance. Such an explanation, how- 
ever, hardly meets the case : for it does not account 
for those modes of entering into the compact with 
which the blood-rite is never found in connexion. 
It suggests, of course, that even in those cases the 
use of blood at one time formed part of the cere- 
mony ; but there is no evidence to that effect. 
Now, in the instances which we have adduced, we 
have found that the parties to the compact are 
brought together in a great number of different 
ways. They exchange blood or wine or food or 
names or garments or weapons or rings of the skins 
of sacrificial victims or gifts of some sort or kind. 
Or they dip their hands or their weapons in one 
another’s blood or in the blood of the sacrifice, or 
shake hands smeared with blood, or let the blood 
mingle as it falls to the ground. Or they join in hold- 
ing the victim during the sacrifice, or hold branches 
while an imprecation is being pronounced or blood 
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is being let. Or one of them rabs the other with 
his saliva, ; or a father makes Ms child %gict-‘ 7 igiciwip& 
to another’s child. Or, lastly, the union may be 
due to community of aim and interest, as in the 
ease of companions in arms ; or to circumstances 
beyond the control of the parties, as in the case of 
those who are initiated together, or associated as 
operator and patient in the performance of the 
initiatory rite ; or to the pressure of an overwhelm- 
ing necessity, as in the case of the fugitive and his 
protector. It is to be observed that it is quite in 
accordance with primitive ideas to regard ‘the 
nature of anything as inhering in all its parts’ 
(H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, London, 1879, 
ii. § 346), even when the parts are separated from it 
(cf. E. Durkheim, ‘ La Prohibition de Tinceste et ses 
origines,’ L^annie sociologique, i. 51); and to treat 
as parts of a man’s substance not only his blood, 
saliva, umbilical cord, sweat, and other excreta, 
hair, nail parings, and the like, but also his gar- 
ments, weapons, and name. To our thinking, 
blood is, weapons are not, vitally connected with 
the man himself ; but, to the mind of the savage, 
the connexion is of the same quality in either case. 

As an illustration of this mode of thought, it 
may not be out of place to indicate here a feature 
of primitive ‘giving’ which sharply distinguishes 
it from its modern counterpart. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say generally of uncivilized man 
what has been said of the Western Eskimo— that 
‘ a free and disinterested gift is wholly unknown to 
him.’ The gift is regarded as an investment, and a 
return is expected (see P. J. H. Grierson, The Silent 
Trade, Edin., 1903, p. 18), But it seems probable 
that this conception has its origin elsewhere than 
in the desire to lose nothing by the transaction. It 
is rooted rather in the notion that, unless a return 
be made, the recipient obtains a power over the 
donor which he may use to the latter’s injury. 

‘ Payment,’ says Hartland {op, cit, ii. 75 ; cf. 
Crawley, op, cit, pp. 236-245, 256-257), ‘is always 
held to neutralise a witch’s power over a person 
through something received from him*; and in- 
stances are not wanting in which savages have 
refused to touch the articles set out by traders for 
their acceptance, until the latter have taken what 
was olfered to them (see Gifts). Accordingly, an 
exchange of weapons no less than of blood is 
regarded as an exchange of very substance, and 
as establishing between the parties ‘an actual 
community of nature ’ (H. Spencer, loc, cit. ; see 
Hartland, op, cit, ii. 55-116, 442 and passim). 
This community is brought about not only by an 
interchange of externals, but by the devotion of 
the parties to a course of conduct which demands 
an aosolute identity of aims and interests, or by 
outward circumstances which force them into an 
intimate contact. In other words, they enter 
voluntarily or involuntarily into a relation in 
which each is regarded not by way of metaphor 
or fiction, but in very truth, as the alter ego of the 
other. Now, it has been said that, according to 
primitive notions, blood - brotherhood ‘is not a 
relationship personal to the two parties alone, but 
extends to the whole of each clan ; my brother is, 
or becomes, the brother of all my brethren; the 
blood which flows in the veins of either party to 
the blood-covenant flows in the veins of all his kin ’ 
(F. B. Jevons, Introduction to the History of Re- 
ligion^, London, 1902, p. 99; cf. W, K. Smith, 
p. 315). 

We seem, at first sight, at all events, to be in 
the presence of two conflicting theories. First 
of all, we have what we may call the ‘identity- 
theory,’ which regards the bond as personal to 
the parties to it, and explains the blood-rite 
not as the typical form, but as one of many 
forms ; and, secondly, we have what we may call 


the ‘kmship-theory,’ which regards the bond as a 
union of kins, and explains ail forms, other than 
that of the blood-rite, as variations, or modifica- 
tions, or deteriorations of it (see Hartland, op cit 
n. p. 248ff. ; esp. p. 257). It must be admitted 
that the evidence ^ieh bears upon the claims of 
those rival views is, in some respects, very im- 

E erfect. ^ Not infrequently we are supplied with 
ill details of the ceremonies performed^ while we 
are left wholly in the dark as to the legal incidents 
of the bond. In other cases, we are told what is 
its operation, hut not a word is said as to the ritual 
accompanying its formation. For example, we 
have no facts before us to show how the compact 
was constituted in the case of the Brazilian 
Atour assay, or in that of the Ovaherero omapanga 
(see above, §§ 51, 25). At the same time, facts are 
reported which seem to he hardly reconcilable with 
the ‘ kinship-theory ’ as stated. It is, for instance, 
clear that in many cases the obligations undertaken 
bind only those persons who are parties to the com- 
pct. Thus, the Yahgans of Cape Horn enter into 
formal friendships by exchanging gifts, by paint- 
ing themselves in a distinctive fashion, and by 
assuming one or other of the titles of blood- 
relationship (see above, § 25). There is no evi- 
dence to show that the reciprocal rights and duties 
of the friends extend to persons other than them- 
selves, or that, by assuming such titles, they mean 
to do more than emphasize the intimacy of the 
relation between them. And that this is their 
meaning is made the more probable by a somewhat 
analogous instance from Fiji, where comrades in 
war ‘are spoken of as man and wife, to indicate 
the closeness of their military union.’ So, too, 
the compact which subsists between those who are 
companions in arms, or who have exchanged names, 
or who are ngia-nqiampe to each other, seems to 
be strictly personal, even where they are regarded 
as subject to certain marriage prohibitions, as 
among the Cherokees, some of the islanders of 
Torres Straits, the natives of Tahiti, and the 
Narrinyeri (see §§ 26, 24, 51, 23). The effect of 
the ^acw-relationship will he noted below. 

In the cases already mentioned, blood is not used 
in the ceremony ; but there are cases in which it 
is used, and in which only the parties to the bond 
are affected. We have, for example, the temporary 
blood-bond, such as that which unites the members 
of a league, or of an Arunta punitive expedition 
(see above, § 2). In either instance, its purpose 
is to prevent treacherjr ; in neither is it pro- 
ductive of a union of Ions ; and the same obser- 
vations apply to those who join in ‘going under 
the turf’ (see above, § 7). In Timor and Borneo, 
and among the Wachaga, while a chief may repre- 
sent his tribe, a simple tribesman hinds himself 
only ; and other examples of a like limitation have 
already been given (see above, § 47). In some of 
these cases the parties are entitled to share in one 
another’s most sacred rights (see above, § 52) ; and 
that these privileges are not necessarily connected 
with the use of blood in the constitution of the 
bond, appears from the instance of the Polynesian 
taio and that of the Wakamha fugitive (see above, 
§§ 52, 31). At the same time it is quite true that 
sometimes they are found as consequents of a 
paction solemnized with blood, as in the cases of 
the Kimhunda and of the natives of Timor and 
Madagascar (see above, §§ 3, 13, 52). Thus friend 
is identified with friend ; each is entitled to share 
the other’s wife and property ; each must regard 
and treat the other’s sisters and daughters as if 
they were his own. At the same time, the relation 
is, in its inception at all events, a union of indi- 
viduals and not a union of kins. The case of the 
Wakamha is peculiar. The fugitive, by a solemn 
act, acquires a right of participation in his pro- 
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tector’s wife and house, and a claim on the support 
and assistance of his protector’s tribe (see above, 
§31). Here the relation extends beyond the parties 
to it, and is at the same time accompanied by privi- 
leges which are strictly personal to them. It may 
be thought that this instance presents to us the 
two theories in combination — the theory that the 
parties are made one, with the result that they, 
and they alone, enjoy certain intimate rights ; and 
the theory that they are made kinsmen, with the 
result that the fugitive can rely upon the assist- 
ance of the tribe to which his protector belongs. 
This view receives some confirmation from a curious 
mode of peace-making practised by the Masai. 
One of their women proceeds with her infant to 
the border of the tribe with whom peace is to be 
concluded — the Kahe, for example — and meets 
there a Kahe woman with her infant. The women 
exchange their children in the presence of witnesses, 
and each puts the stranger child for a moment to 
her breast. Then each takes back her child, and 
each, having been cut by one of the witnesses, 
smears the blood from her wound on a piece of a 
bullock’s heart and thrusts it into the other’s 
mouth. During these proceedings the Masai repre- 
sentative and the Kahe headman make protesta- 
tions of mutual goodwill, and imprecate evil upon 
the breaker of the compact (Merker, op. dt. p. 101). 
Here we have a rite compounded of an adoption 
ceremony and a brotherhood ceremony; and this 
instance suggests an explanation of the fact that 
among the Mapuches, a father, by making a 
stranger his son^s lam^ or namesake, adopts him 
into his family (E. R. Smith, op. dt, pp. 260-262 ; 
see above, § 24). The parties become relatives by 
virtue of an exchange of names, and of giving food 
and eating what is given; and it may be that, 
in this case, the first of the theories above men- 
tioned has jdelded to the second— that the ‘kin- 
ship-theory^ has displaced the ‘ identity -theory.’ 
Further, it is not without significance that, so far 
as we know, the blood -rite, as productive of a 
relationship which extends to the whole clan, is 
not to be found among the rudest peoples, such 
as the Yahgans of Cape Horn, the Botocudos, 
the Andaman Islanders, the Semangs, and Aetas, 
the Kubus of Sumatra, the Veddas of Ceylon, the 
dwarf races of Central and Western Africa, the 
Hottentots and Bushmen, and the natives of 
Australia, while the use of blood and other media 
is found among some of them in the formation of 
compacts creative of rights and duties which affect 
only the persons immediately concerned. 

Plainly it is matter of no small difficulty 
to determine what is the relation of these two 
theories to one another ; and, accordingly, we shall 
content ourselves with an attempt to indicate the 
direction in which the evidence points. Now, it 
seems to show that the relation with which we are 
dealing was not primarily and essentially a rela- 
tion of kins. We are not concerned to affirm or 
deny that the tie which held men together in the 
earliest times known to us was the tie of blood. 
What we do assert is that primarily and essentially 
this relation was strictly personal to the parties to 
it. They might be forced into it by the pressure 
of external circumstances, or they might enter 
into it of their own free will, they might be 
kinsmen, as we count kinship, or they might be 
strangers in blood. But, whether akin or not, 
they were somehow brought into a contact so 
intimate that they became, in the eyes of their 
fellows, possessed^ of a common nature. The 
logical result of this community was that each of 
the parties became entitled to the rights and 
subject to the disabilities of the other. Each had 
a right to share the other’s wife and property ; 
each was precluded, wherever marriage of a sister 


by a brother or of a daughter by a father was pro- 
hibited, from marrying the other’s sisters or 
daughters. These marriage bars, even if they did 
not owe their origin to a recognition of the prin- 
ciple of blood-relationship, were plainly suscep- 
tible of being referred to it, and accounted for by 
it, when it came to be recognized ; and this ex- 
planation would appear most natural when the 
use of blood entered into the formation of the 
bond. Accordingly it would hardly be matter of 
surprise that, where circumstances favoured the 
change, the ‘ kinship-theory ’ gradually encroached 
upon the ‘ identity -theory ’ and finally usurped its 
place. 

55 . What, it may be asked, is the nature of the 
sanction which supports the compact ? It cannot 
have escaped observation that, in many instances 
at all events, the institution Avith wliicli Ave are 
dealing closely resembles an oath or an ordeal (see 
above, § 7). An oath consists in general of tAvo 
parts— of an asseveration that Avhat is said is true, 
or that Avhat is undertaken Avill be performed, and 
an imprecation of evil by the person taking the 
oath upon himself, if he prove forsworn. Some- 
times a divinity is invoked not merely to bear 
■witness to the oath, but to punish the oath- 
breaker. Sometimes mere things, such as Aveapons, 
are introduced into the ceremony to symbolize the 
evil which Avill fall upon the perjured person — he 
Avill be cut down Avith a sword, or pierced with an 
arrow, or run through vdth a spear. What Poly- 
bius (iii. 25) says of the oath Avith which the 
treaties between 'Rome ‘and Carthage were solemn- 
ized is very instructive. The Carthaginians swore 
by the gods of their country. The Romans swore 
‘in accordance with ancient custom’ and in 
addition by Mars and Quirinus. He who made 
oath ‘ according to ancient custom ’ took a stone in 
his hand and said — ‘ If I keep faith, may I fare 
Aveil ; but if I knoAvingly deceive, then may I, 
Avhile ail other men are assured of their right to 
their country, their laAVS, their gods, and their 
sepulchres, be alone cast out as I noAv cast out this 
stone ’ ; and, Avith these Avoids, he cast the stone 
aAvay. It seems plain that we have here an 
account of tAvo forms. In the later form the gods 
are invoked to be witnesses to the oath, and to 
punish the oath-breaker. In the earlier form the 
gods are not invoked, and the stone is throAvn 
away to signify the fate of the false swearer (see 
H. A. A. JDanz, Der sacraU Schutz, Jena, 1857, 
p. 13 ff.; 0. Schrader, Beallexikon d. indogerm, 
Alterthumshunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 168 ; cf. 
Grimm, op. dt p. 897; B. W. Leist, Qroecodtalmhe 
Rechtsgeschichte, Jena, 1884, pp. 226 f., 7031). In 
many instances an act of touching is an essen- 
tial part of the ceremony. Thus, in the Indian 
form, the man who took the oath by touching him- 
self drew down the powers of evil upon his head 
(Schrader, op. dt. p. 167) ; and, in old Germany, 
he must touch some object which brought him into 
relation either with the gods whom he invoked, or 
Avitli the punishment which followed upon perjury. 
In Scandinavia the oath-breaker touched a ring 
smeared with blood and consecrated to a divinity ; 
and it was in accordance Avith a very ancient 
German practice that a man swore by his sword ; 
while Christians swore by the cross, by relics, and 
by book and bell (Grimm, op. dt. p. 8951, where 
many other forms will be found). Sometimes an 
animal was slaughtered to show how the perjurer 
would be dealt with— ‘ Juppiter populum Romanum 
sic ferito, ut ego hunc porcum Me hodie feriam; 
tantoque magis ferito, quanto maMspotes pollesque’ 
(Ua^j i. 24. 8 ). See on oaths A. H. Post, GirunSnss 
d. ethnologischen Jurisprudenz^ Oldenburg and 
Leipzig, 1895, ii. 478 fi., and art. Oaths. 

56 , When we turn to the bond of friendship, and 
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examine the cases in which blood is employed in 
its constitution, we find varieties in form, remark- 
ably similar to those which we have been discuss- 
ing. Sometimes the gods are adjured to punish 
those who break the compact (see above, §§ 10, 11), 
or simply to be witnesses to it (see above, §§ 7, 13, 
14 , 16 ). Sometimes they are made parties to it 
(see above, p 8, 16), or are invoked while an 
animal is being slaughtered (see above, §§ 10, 17). 
In other cases, the parties touch the blood (see 
above, §§ 7, 8), or dip their weapons in it (see 
above, §§ 9, 14), or touch or hold an animal 
while one of them slays it (see above, §§ 10, 13). 
Weapons or other articles are often introduced 
into the ceremony either as a witness * of the com- 
pact (see above, § 13) or as a symbol of the punish- 
ment which awaits the breaker of it (see above, 

§ 14, and cf. § 33) ; and imprecations are frequently 
pronounced without any (direct appeal to a super- 
natural power (see above, §§ 9, 10, 13, 14, 53). In 
some cases, as among the Bali, the rite consists of 
two parts, — of a blood-rite effecting the formation 
of the bond, and of a blood-rite with the operation 
of an oath, — while, in other cases, as among the 
Bendowen Dusuns, the oath stands alone (see j 
above, § 13). There are instances, however, in ' 
which the ceremony consists of drinking or sprink- 
ling blood without invocations or imprecations (see 
above, §§ 2, 49). In this connexion. Junker’s (op. 
cit. p. 405 ; see above, § 5) account of the rite as 
practised by certain tribes south of the Welle is 
very instructive. The parties sit opposite to one 
another. A scratch is made on the chest of each, 
and a drop of blood is squee 2 ed out. Each wipes 
the blood off the other with a piece of sugar-cane, 
which he chews, and the fibres of which he after- 
wards blows over his wound. At the same time, 
he repeats the points which have induced him to 
enter into the compact, and which are to be kept 
sacred ; and at the end of each clause he adds the 
solemn words : ‘ If thou dost not hold to this, may 
my blood destroy thee ’ (cf. § 49). Here, then, we 
have an instance of a relation in which blood is the 
medium not only of formation, but of punishment 
(see Westermarck, MI, London, 1908, ii. 206 ff'., 
566 ff. ). We have, in other words, an example of the 
operation of the principle which underlies the oath 
and the ordeal. That the same principle operates 
in cases in which the blood of the parties is not em- 

S ed appears from such instances as that of the 
L, where the parties make friendship by eating 
portions of the same fruit or vegetable, and touch- 
ing themselves ceremoniously with it before they 
eat (see above, § 18) ; or as that of the natives of 
Shira, where the ‘ brothers ’ hold a goat while it is 
being slaughtered, and fit rings of its skin upon one 
another’s fingers (see above, § 21). A further con- 
firmation is furnished by the cases in which the 
formation of the compact is due not to the volition 
of the parties, but to the force of external circum- 
stances. The bond between them is of so intimate 
a character — the union between them is so com- 
plete— -that its rupture cannot fail to be productive 
of evil consequences to the man who breaks it; 
and thus the sanction has its origin not in the 
intention of the parties, but in the essential 
character of the relation. It may well be that, in 
many instances, the sole punishment which awaits 
the false ‘ brother ’ is that which follows a breach 
of tribal custom or an outrage on public opinion. 
Still, it appears to be not improbable that, even in 
these instances, tribal custom and public opinion 
owe their force to a sanction of the nature indi- 
cated above. 

LiTBEATtrRB.— J. Kohler, ‘ Studien uber die kiinstliche Ver- 
wandtschaft' in Zeits. /. vergl, Rechtswissenschaltf Stuttgart, 
1884, V. 415 ff.; G, Tamassia, V Affratellamento, Turin, 1886; 
H. C. Trumbull, The Blood Covenant, London, 1887; A. H. 
Post, Studien zur Entwichlungsgeschichte deb Familienrechts, 


Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1889, p. 26 ff. ; W. Robertson Smith. 
Lectures on the Religion of the Semites^, London, 1894, also Kin> 
ship and Marriage in Early Arabia*^, London, 1903 ; S. Cis- 
zewski, Eunsthche Verwandtschaft bei den Sudslaven, Leipzig, 
1897 ; E. S. Hartland, The Legend of Perseus, London, 1894- 
1896, vol ii. ; E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, A Study of Pnm- 
tive MaiTiage, London, 1902 ; and works cited in article. 
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BROTHERHOODS.— Brotherhood, in its lit- 
eral sense, is the condition in which a male person 
is descended from the same father or mother as one 
or more other persons ; full brotherhood, that in 
which he is descended from the same father and the 
same mother as one or more other persons. Thus 
the sons of Jacob by his two wives and by their 
two handmaids together address their unknown 
brother J oseph ; * Thy servants are twelve brethren, 
the sons of one man in the land of Canaan ’ (Gn 
42^®), In theology, the term is metaphorically 
applied in two senses ; the general sense in which 
all men are brethren, sometimes limited to those 
who are of the same faith, as when St, Peter says, 

‘ Honour all men ; love the brotherhood’ (1 P 2^'^) ; 
and the particular sense in which it signifies persons 
living together in artificial communities as natural 
brothers live together in families before they leave 
the family home to establish families of their own. 
The ideal of brotherhood is one of the closest of 
all human relations — the only one that implies 
equality — there being no difference between brothers 
other than that arising from age. 

The system of living in cloistral communities 
with a religious object belongs to the Brahman 
religion, and was adapted by Sakyamuni to the 
Buddliist religion, and has been largely imported 
into Christianity. Under it, men have retired 
from the world by hundreds and by thousands. 
The grand Buddhist monastery of Nalanda, consist- 
ing of six convents, had ten thousand monks. They 
employed themselves chiefly in the study of the 
books of their religion and of science, especially 
medicine and arithmetic. In Ceylon, the monks 
take upon them vows not to kill, not to rob, to 
observe celibacy, not to lie, not to drink strong 
liquors, not to take food after noonday, not to 
dance or sing or make music ; to use no perfumes, 
unguents, or ornaments ; to have no luxurious bed 
or chair, and never to possess gold or silver. The 
general idea involved in these communities or 
brotherhoods is that of a simple and studious 
life, devoted mainly to the contemplation of religious 
subjects, and existing in circumstances of self-denial 
and asceticism— an ideal which has rarely been 
maintained for long in its original vigour. 

The Buddhist monastic system has been practised 
from ancient times in Tibet. The monastery is 
there termed gompa, or ‘solitary place.* Lhasa, 
the centre of religion in Tibet, was till recently 
inaccessible to Europeans, although it had been 
visited by Sarat Chandra Das and other Hindus. 
One of the most ancient and^ famous of the 
monasteries in the neighbourhood is that of Samye, 
visited by Chantira Das in 1882. It contains a 
chief temple, Wn-tse, four minor temples, and eight 
lesser shrines, the dwellings of the monks being 
in a two-storeyed building near the chief temple. 
The grand monastery of Tashi-Lhumpo is another, 
and a sketch of it has been published by the Boyal 
Geographical Society. Here the monks are sum- 
moned by a trumpet to the great hall for prayers 
at 3 a.m. At the lamasery of Yarlung Shetag 
live 40 monks and as many nuns, whose children 
are brought up to succeed them. This is allowed 
because of the loneliness of the situation of the 
lamasery. In the gompas at Lhasa there are said 
to be 15,000 lamas, and in the province of Amdo 
nearly 30,000 in 24 lamaseries ; and it is estimated 
that one-seventh of the entire population belong to 
the priesthood. The lamasery of Kumhum has a 
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temple covered in with tiles of gold, in com- 
memoration of Tsongkapa, a Tibetan saint. 

In the British provinces of Little Tibet, monas- 
teries exist, which are thus described : The 
monastery at Kee in Spiti has the appearance of a 
hill-fort crowning an eminence. That at Kyelang 
in Lahul stands on the projecting spur of a 
mountain side, distant from all other habitations, 
at an elevation of more than 12,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and is approached by a steep and 
difficult path, which at some seasons is dangerous. 
In the spring of 1874 a monk and a nun were buried 
in an avalanche while walking up this path. In 
the richer monasteries in Tibet proper are extensive 
wardrobes of great value. Along the walls of the 
galleries are arranged numerous praying wheels. 
On one side of the hall is a wheel 6 feet in diameter, 
on each revolution of which a bell is struck. Out- 
side the main building are the cells of the brethren. 
Col. Paske witnessed the performance by the monks 
of Kyelang of what is termed by him a spirit 
dance. The abbot took his position, attended by 
a band of musicians, who played loudly, when 
a party of 30 or 40 monks entered attired in 
grotesque costumes and wearing masks ; after an 
excited and noisy dance, they retired to change 
these costumes. 

The Tibetans take off their hats when they pass 
a monastery and shuffie past it on their knees. 
In these circumstances, it is easy to understand 
that the monks have acquired great political 
power. 

In Siam, the monasteries are recruited from 
every class of society, especially the higher classes, 
and every son of a respectable family spends a 
year in one of them— a system which reminds one 
of that of the lay brethren in several English 
orders. 

The account given by Herodotus (ii. 37) of the 
Egyptian priests implies that they lived in com- 
munities. He says: *They are of all men the 
most excessively attentive to the worship of the 
ods, and observe the following ceremonies. They 
rink from cups of brass, which they scour every 
day ; nor is this custom practised by some and 
neglected by others, but all do it. They wear 
linen garments, constantly fresh washed, and they 
pay particular attention to this. They are 
circumcised for the sake of cleanliness, thinking it 
better to be clean than handsome. The priests 
shave their whole body every third day, that 
neither lice nor any other impurity may be found 
upon them when engaged in the service of the 
gods. The priests wear linen only, and shoes of 
oyblus, and are not permitted to wear any other 
garments or other shoes. They wash themselves 
in cold water twice every day and twice every 
night; and, in a word, they use a number of 
ceremonies. On the other hand, they enjoy no 
slight advantages, for they do not consume or 
expend any of their private property ; but sacred 
food is cooked for them, and a great quantity of 
beef and geese is allowed each of them every day, 
and wine from the grape is given them ; but they 
may not taste of fish. . . . The service of each god 
is performed, not by one, but by many priests, of 
whom one is chief priest; and when any one of 
them dies, his son is put in his place. ^ 

It was in Egypt that the monastic movement 
in Christianity commenced. It is alleged that 
Frontonius established the fi.rst ‘ laura ’ in the year 
151 at Nitria, In the early part of the 4th 
cent, the movement had taken root. It is said 
that the sanctitjr of St. Anthony attracted so 
many monks to his neighbourhood that he had to 
undertake the direction of them. St. Pachomius 
also, who died in 348, was head of a community ; 
and that under Apollonius consisted of 500 indi- 


viduals. The name Dir el~Bcihari signifies ‘the 
convent of the North.’ 

From Egypt the practice speedily spread to 
Home and to Gaul ; and, when Augustine came to 
England, he found Celtic monks established there. 
Abbot Gasquet enumerates not fewer than 21 
different orders. 

They are distinguished into five classes as 
follows: — (1) Four orders of monks: the Benedic- 
tines, established at Monte Cassino early in the 6th 
cent. A.D. ; the Cluniacs, dating from the 10th 
cent. ; the Cistercians and the Carthusians, from 
the 11th. (2) Three orders of Canons Kegular: 
the Augustinian, the Premonstratensian, and the 
Gilbertine. [The last is the only order originating 
in England, and was established in 1148.] (3) Two 
military orders : those of the Knights of St. John and 
the Knights Templar. (4) Four orders of Fiiars: 
the Dominicans, or Black Friars ; the Franciscans, 
or Grey Friars; the Carmelites, or White Friars; 
and the Austin Friars. [These were all introduced 
into England in the 13th cent., and are commemor- 
ated in London by the names of places where their 
houses formerly stood.] (5) Eight lesser orders 
of Friars : the Brethren de Penitentia ; the Pied 
Friars at Norwich ; the Brethren of St. Mary de 
Arens at Westminster ; the Brethren de Domine ; 
the Trinitarian Friars ; the Crutched Friars ; the 
Bethlehemite Friars; the Boni homines. [These 
all date from the middle of the 13th century.] 

The expression ‘ brotherhood ’ was also anciently 
^plied to Gilds. The popular assemblies in the 
Cfinque Ports are styled Court of Brotherhood and 
Guestling. Before the passing of the J udicature Act 
in 1873, the iudges and serjeants-at-law together 
constituted the Society of Serjeants Inn, and the 
Serjeants were always addressed by the judges in 
court as ‘ brother.’ 

See Communistic Societies, Monasticism. 

Literature.— F. A. Gasquet, English Monastic Life^ 1904 ; 
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S. C. Rijnhart, With the Tibetans in Te7it and Temple, 1901 ; 
Sarat Chandra Das, Journey to Lhasa, new ed. 1904 ; L. 
A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 1895, and Lhasa and its 
Mysteries, 1905 ; A, Jessopp, Coming of the Friars, 1889. 

E. W. Brabrook. 

BROTHERLY LOVE (Buddhist).— See Love 
(Buddhist). 

BROTHERLY LOVE (Christian).— The prin- 
ciple of brotherly love was not first enunciated by 
Christianity. Exponents of earlier systems had 
given it notable expression, both among Gentiles 
and among Jews (see, e.g,, Ex 23^ Lv Dt 
22^“^ To 4, etc.; cf. art. ‘Brotherly Love’ 

in JE), Even the ‘ Golden Hule ’ had been 
anticipated, at least in a negative form (see Allen 
on Mt 7^^), and the association of the Christian 
with the Jewish doctrine is openly declared both 
by our Lord (Mt 7“ 22^) and by His Apostles (Ro 
238-10^ Ja 2®). In the earlier dispensation, however, 
the conception was narrowed by racial prejudice. 
For the practical realization of what was there 
implicit we must turn at once to the words of 
Jesus Himself, 

I. The teaching of Jesus.— (a) The teaching of 
Jesus not only inculcates the duty of brotherly 
love (Mt ^8-48 712^ Mk 10^, Lk etc.), but 
assigns to it the utmost emphasis. From His doc- 
trine of the Divine Fatherhood He leads us to infer 
the doctrine of human brotherhood (see the use of 
dde\<p6s in Mt 7s igw.ss ^tc., and cf. 23®). 
The love of our neighbour is placed side by side 
with our love of God as the supreme obligation 
of religion (22®^"^®) ; and so inseparable are the 
two, that in Christ’s portrayal the heavenly love 
finds in the earthly love alike its truest expression 
and its unerring criterion (25^®, Mk 9®®* Lk 6^^* ; 
cf. Jn 13®® 15^®* No formal devotion grants 
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exemption from the claims of justice and mercy 
(Mt 23^® 15®). To be wrong in one’s relations with 
a brother is no less than to be wrong in one’s rela- 
tions with God (5^®* 25^®). 

(6) There is a noble universaiism in the love thus 
enjoined by our Lord, In His thought the term 
‘ neighbour loses all such limitations as in the 
earlier Jewish interpretation were imposed by 
national or personal animosity. It embraces all 
men (7^®) irrespective of race (Lk of social 

status (14^2* of character (Mt and even of 
personal relationships (5^, Lk 6®"^). While the 
wider human brotherhood itself includes an inner 
brotherhood of discipleship (Mk 3®®, Jn 13®^ 15^®), 
all children of the common Father have a place in 
the one great fraternity of love. 

2. The Apostolic writings. —(a) The prominence 
assigned to brotherly love m our Lord’s own teach- 
ing is re-asserted in that of His Apostles. Frequent 
exhortations are found in the Epistles reminding 
the early Christians of the obligations it involves 
(see, e.y., Ko 12^0, He 13^-®, 1 P 122, i Jn 421). 
So well known, indeed, are those obligations, that 
in one place there is almost an apology for allusion 
to them (1 Th 4®). Whether viewed from the 
standpoint of worship {dprjo-Kela) or from that of 
piety (eiJor^jSeict), love is to be the inevitable out- 
come of religion (see Ja 1^, 2 P F), and all that is 
implicit in it St. Paul sets himself carefully to 
expound (1 Co 13), Its practical influence in the 
life of the Church is to be seen in its power to 
place master and slave upon equal terms (Philem ^®), 
and in the adoption of ‘brother’ as an acknow- 
ledged term both of address (see 1 Th H etc.) and 
of reference (1 Co 8^®, Ja 1®, 1 Jn 2®). Even so 
specific an expression as ‘ the brotherhood ’ appears 
to have been recognized before A.D. 64 to signify 
the body of Christian believers (1 P 2^"^ 5®). 

(5) The brotherly love thus required or assumed 
is regarded as essential to the Christian life. Its 
obligation is ‘the royal law’ (Ja 2®). Its absence 
nullifies all other virtues (1 Co 13^"®) ; its presence 
implies fulfilment of all duty (Eo 13®*^®, Gal 5^^). 
It IS, in fact, the pledge of a live faith (Ja 2^^-^®), 
and the criterion of true sonship (1 Jn 2®"^^ 3^®* 

4P 5^). In all this the servants’ doctrine is as their 
Lord’s. 

(c) It has been disputed, however, to what extent 
the Apostles are also at one with Christ in their 
conception of the scope within which this law of 
love holds sway. In favour of a distinction be- 
tween the two points of view, it may be argued : 
(a) that the prevalent sense of d5€X06s in the NT 
is that of ‘ f ellow-Christian ’—a restricted meaning 
which is sometimes markedly imposed by the im- 
mediate context (see, 6.y., 1 Co 5^^ 6®) ; (j8) that 
the love required frequently refers to the brother- 
hood of believers only (Eo 12^®, 1 Th 4®, He 13^, 

1 p 122 217 38) . and (7) that, even in the report of 
our Lord’s own teaching, the universaiism of the 
Synoptic Gospels has, in the Fourth Gospel, been 
merged in the more limited conception (see Jn 13®^, 
15^®). On the other hand, it is quite clear, from 
such injunctions as are found in Gal 6^® and 1 Th 5^®, 
that the Apostolic law of love towards men pos- 
sessed an application as broad as humanity itself, 
and the specific reference of Eo 12^® shows that not 
even enemies were excluded from its operation. 
The teaching of Jesus, therefore, has not really 
been limited by His followers. The utmost that can 
be maintained is that the Apostles thought of two 
separate circles of brotherhood — the inner circle, 
which comprised their feUow-believers, and the 
outer circle, in which aU mankind were allowed a 
place. They themselves specifically distinguish 
these two degrees of fellowship (see Gal 6^®, 2 P F). 
Yet, though there may be special stress upon the 
more limited love, the wider love is recognized as 


its natural outgrowth and its perfect fulfilment 
(see 2 P F). 

3. The practice of the Early Church. —Certain 
special forms, in which the brotherly love of the 
first Christians found expression, call for particular 
mention at this point, (a) The Love-feast and the 
Lord's Sup;per. — The early disciples used to share 
in a common meal, which was intended not only as 
a means of assisting the poorer brethren, but also 
as a manifestation of the Church’s unity of spirit 
(see Ac 2^* 6® 20^ and Tertullian’s famous passage, 
ApoL 39). At first these love-feasts were connected 
with the Lord’s Supper (see 1 Co 11®®^’, and Ign. 
Smyr. 8 ; and cf. art. Agape). But it was not long 
before the association of the two meals led to serious 
abuse (1 Co 11®®^*, Jude^®, 2 P 2^®)— a fact which, 
along with the Eoman government’s suspicion of 
all secret societies, led, in the 2nd cent., to their 
ultimate separation (see Pliny’s Letter to Trajan, 
96). Even after the separation, however, the 
Lord’s Supper, as well as the Agape, would con- 
stitute an expression of the disciples’ common 
brotherhood (see 1 Co 10^^). In the 18th cent. 
John Wesley made an interesting attempt to re- 
vive the love-feast in his own societies, and in an 
attenuated form it still survives among them. 

(5) Hospitality, — The circumstances of the age 
in which Christianity had its birth rendered hospi- 
tality a practical necessity. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the early Christian literature lays 
stress on this particular application of brotherly 
love. The entertainment of strangers was the duty 
not merely of the ‘ bishop ’ (1 Ti 3®, Tit 1®), but also 
of the ordinary disciple. In certain Scriptural 
injunctions its exercise is confined to the case of 
fellow-Christians (1 P 4®, 3 Jn®"®) ; but the absence 
of restriction in other places shows that the broader 
conception of the duty was also appreciated (Eo 12^®^, 
He 13^- ®, 1 Ti 5^®; Clem. Eom. 1). See Hospitality. 

(c) Charity,— practice of liberality towards 
the poor was another expression of the Church’s 
brotherhood. As was natural, this was directed 
mainly to relieving the necessities of fellow-disciples 
(Eo 12^®**, He 6^®, 1 Jn ^®, and probably Ac 9®®), 
although the limitation is not always named (see 
He 13^®). A signal illustration of such charity is 
found in St. rani’s collection for the saints at 
Jerusalem (Eo 15®®, 2 Co 8^"^® etc.). See Charity. 

{d) The * communism' of the Early Church, — It 
was in connexion with such care for the poorer 
brethren that an experiment was undertaken which 
has sometimes been described as the ‘ communism’ 
of the Early Church. * And all that believed were 
together, and had aE things common ; and they 
sold their possessions and goods, and parted them 
to all, according as any man had need’ (Ac 2^* 1 
cf. also 4®®). We must be careful, however, not to 
exaggerate the significance of this beautiful mani- 
festation of brotherly love. 

‘There is,’ in the words of Peabody {Jesus Christ and the 
Social Question, p. 24), ‘ no evidence that what is reported of 
the little company at Jerusalem became in any degree a general 
practice, as though enjoined by the teaching of Jesus. No other 
instance of communal ownership is cited m the Book of Acts ; 
but, on the other hand, the mother of Mark continues to own 
her home in Jerusalem (Ac 12i2), and voluntary relief is sent 
from Antioch by “ every man according to his ability” (1129). 
The Apostle Paul knows nothing of such communistic regula- 
tions (2 Co 97 , 1 Co 162). ... In short, the communism of the 
day of Pentecost, like the gift of tongues described in the same 
chapter, was a spontaneous, unique, and unrepeated manifesta- 
tion of that elevation and unity of spirit which possessed the 
little company in the first glow of their new faith. Still further, 
this sharing of each other’s possessions, which was thus for tbff 
moment a sign of their perfect brotherhood, was even then na 
formal or compulsory system,’ (See Ac 54 ; cf., further, art. 
CoMMUiUTT OP Goons.) . j 

It is probable that the disappointment 01 the 
hope of a speedy Parousia, the rapid growth of 
the Church, and the presence of unworthy membera 
in the Christian community, prevented the repeti- 
tion or the expansion of this experiment (see J. H. 
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Moulton’s essay in The Social Teaching of the 
Bihlcy pp. 214-216). 

4 . Later development. — The history of the 
world’s social progress, since the days of the 
Apostles, has been largely that of the leavening 
of human life with the principles of brotherly love 
inherent in the Christian gospel. It is to its spirit 
that we owe the abolition of slavery, the cleansing 
of the prisons, the care of the sick poor, the sup- 
ression of infanticide, the exaltation of woman- 
ood,^ the improvement in conditions of labour, 
and, in general, the birth of our modem concern 
for the down-trodden masses dwelling in our great 
cities. And, as men look forward to future pro- 
gress, working towards a reformed society securely 
based upon truth, justice, and mercy, it is in the 
gospel of Christian brotherhood that the ade(iuate 
motive-power is to be sought. Only when the 
universal brotherhood of man is acknowledged as 
an inevitable inference from the universal Father- 
hood of God, only when the world’s law of greed 
and hate is vanquished by the Christian law of 
service and love, will the principle of love have 
received its perfect fulfilment, and the City of God 
at length have been built upon earth. 

LiTBUATURE.—Harnack and Hermann, The Social Gospel 
(1907); Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question (1901); 
Westcott, Social Aspects of Christianity (1887); Findlay, 
Fellowship in the Life Eternal (1909) ; Keeble (ed.), The Social 
Teaching of the Bible (1909) ; artt. ‘ Brotherly Love ' and ‘ Love * 
in HDBt and ‘Brotherhood* and ‘Love* in ECG, 

H. Bisseker, 

BROTHERS AND SISTERS, — See Family. 

BROTHERS OF THE COMMON LIFE, 
etc. — See Blethben of the Common Life, 
etc. 

BROWNISM.— I, Life of founder. — Brownism 
derives its name from Robert Browne, third son 
of Anthony Browne of Tolethorpe,* Rutlandshire. 
Born about 1550, t of his earlier years nothing is 
known, hut he appears to have entered Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, in 1570, and to have 
graduated in 1572.J The college at that time 
was noted rather for licence than for learning or 
seriousness. § The university, however, as a whole 
was a centre of Puritan influence ; and Browne, 
yielding to this, became one of those ‘ known and 
counted forward in religion.’ 1 | In other words, 
he was concerned about * the woeful and lament- 
able state of the Church,’ and its need of a further 
reformation. He ‘ debated ’ those things ‘ in him- 
self and with others,’ and " suffered some trouble 
about them ’ll from opponents. Then, at some 
indefinite time after 1572, he taught ‘schollers’ 
for the space of three years** — having a ‘special 
care to teach religion,’ and keeping them ‘in such 
awe and good order as all the townsmen where 
he taught gave him witness.’ Moreover, he still 
‘ bent himself to search and find out the matters 
of the Church’; he ‘laboured to put in practice all 
he found, both in his school and the town’; ft in 
consequence, ‘ he got himself much enmity of the 
preacher,’ and was ‘presently discharged.’ For a 
time, however, he continued to teach ‘ with great 
good will and favour of the townsmen tt till ’ an 

* The family is described as ‘ ancient and worshipful. * For 
fuU accounts of it, see Transactions of the Congregational 
Historical Society^ vol. ii. no. 3. 

t An inference from the fact that he was over 80 at the time 
of his death in 1633. 

X Masters, History of Corpus Christi College^ p. 9. There is 
some uncertainty, as two others of the same name entered 
— the one in 1557, the other in 1565. 

§ See Strype’s Parker, 1821, bk. iii. (sub. 1548). 
i( See his own True and Short Declaration (unpaged). A copy 
Is in the Congregationalist for 1882 ; the original is in the 
Lambeth Library. 

J . ** Ib, ft Perhaps Stamford, 

tt Tradition says Islington, but his residence there was some 


outbreak of the plague occasioned his recall home 
to Tolethorpe. Next, with Ms father’s leave, he 
returned to Cambridge, not for study so much as 
with the hope of staying Tiis care’ about the 
absorbing Church question. To this end he le- 
sorted to Mr. Richard Greenham, rector of Dry 
Drayton, ‘whom of all others he heard say was 
most forward.’* Mr. Greenham allowed iiim — 
‘ with others ’ — to expound in his house ‘ that part 
of Scripture which was used to be read after 
meals ’ ; and, contrary to law, did not forbid him 
to teach ‘openly in the TIi> h:d to !us 

being ‘moved’ by ‘certain Camb/idgo,’ ‘a-'u! also 
with consent of the Mayo: ami V:ce-C:n::ice*!or/ 
to his preaching in Cambridge. He was not un- 
willing, but was checked by his objection to re- 
ceiving the Bishop’s ‘license and authority.’ He 
could go so far as to be ‘ tried’ (ie. examined) by 
the Bishops, and to ‘suffer their power, though 
unlawful, if in anything it did not hinder the 
Truth. ’t But he would not admit their right to 
authorize or ordain him ; and when Archbishop 
Grindall’s ‘ seals were gotten him by his brother ’ t 
— apparently three times over — he lost the first, 
burned the second, and, though he kept the third 
by him,§ openly declared that they meant nothing 
to him. He preached to his Cambridge congrega- 
tion for ‘ about half a year,’ but refused to take 
charge of them, because ‘ he saw the parishioners 
in such spiritual bondage that whosoever would 
take charge of them must also come into that 
bondage with them.’ This confirmed him in the 
principle which had gradually been growing clear 
to his mind, that ‘ the Kingdom of God was not 
to he begun by whole parishes, but rather of the 
worthiest were they never so few ’ ; 1| and, failing 
to convert the people to a like view, he ‘ sent back" 
the ‘ stipend ’ they had ‘ gathered ’ for him, ‘ and 
gave warning of his departure.’ IT His next sphere 
was in Norfolk — where some very forward ** were 
said to be. He lodged with Robert Harrison, tt 
master of an hospital in Norwich ; but went out 
from that city on preaching tours which roused 
the whole neighbourhood, and soon embroiled him 
with the Bishop. K Another result, however, was 
the gathering of a ‘company’ who agreed to join 

time after he ‘conformed’ in 1685. The statement (Strype’s 
Parker, bk. iv., sub. 1571) that he became chaplain to the 
Duke of Norfolk before 1571 is due to the corronhdiiiu'of him 
with another Robert Browne, the Duke’s messenger, often 
mert’oned in tb*' P'lvjr.rQ \ Pnvy Council between 
IjTL ii'ici I .9L >or i-, , .irs-. : "v pio'if of his identity wnth the 
Browne cited in connexion with ‘Undertree’s Plot’ (ib, bk. iv., 
sub. 1574), nor yet with the Brown (of Trinity College) ‘con- 
vented ’ before the Vice-Chancellor for Puntan leanings in 1672 
(li. bk. iv.). 

* Bev. Richard Greenham, ‘ a man renowned for his care, 
pietie and paines ; and for his singular dexteritie in comforting 
afflicted consciences ’ (see dedication of works to James i. [1612]). 

t True and Short Declaration. 

t Most hkely his eldest brother Philip, made incumbent of 
Little Casterton in 1591 (a family living), and deprived in 1604 
for conformity. Two seals were issued— -on 6th and 7th June 
1679 respectively — one a Dismissory Letter, and one a Licence to 
preach (Barrage, The True Story of Robert Browne, 1906, p. 6). 

§ Later he parted with it (i.e. the Bishop’s licence) to a Justice 
of the Peace, who delivered it to the Bishop of Norwich. But 
apparently he was not ordained. 

f True and Short Declaration. This shows that Browne did 
not borrow his conception of a Church, but worked it out for 
himself. 

About the same time he ‘fell sick,’ and during his illness 
was served by an ‘officer named Bancroft’ (Richard, future 
Archbishop) with the Bishop’s letter forbidding him to preach. 

** Immigrants from the Low Countries were numerous in and 
near Norwich— including some Afiabaptists(Blomefield, Norfolk, 
1805-10, vol. n. pp. 282, 292-3). Lollard influence was also 
strong (see, e.g., map in Trevelyan’s England in the Age of 
WycHf, 1899, p. 352). 

ft A Cambridge associate whom he converted to his views. 
They went to Middelburg together, and there disagreed. He 
died before 1688 (Bredwell, Rasing the Foundations ; see also 
Strype’s Parker, bk. iv. cap. 36). 

tt See his (i.e. Freke, Bishop of Norwich) letters to Burghley, 
April 19 and August 2, 1581 (Lansdowne MSS, xxxiii. 13, 20) 
Burghley was a distant kinsman to Browne. 
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together, on the basis of his teaching, for Church at London.’* Harrison, too, was imprisoned t 
feflowship, by means of a solemn covenant to the with others of the Church. So ‘ at last, when 
following effect : * divers of them were again imprisoned, and the 

(1) That they would ‘keep and seek agreement* one with rest in great trouble and bondage out of prison, 

another under Christ’s laws. they all agreed and were fully persuaded that the 

(2) That theydid choose, and would obey, certain to, ‘teach L^^d did call them out of England.’J The place 

them and watch for the salvation of their souls, ’—having had , , 

due * trial and testimony ’ of their fitness t Selected (possibly because of Thomas Cartwright s 

(3) That they would hold regular meetings for * prayer, thanks- congregation there) was Middeiburg ; § and thither 


dying, reading of the Scriptures, exhorting, and edifying— either greater portion li of the Norwich ‘ Company,’ 

By au mm which had the gift, or by those who had the special Browne and Harrison, transferred them- 


(4)^ That they would allow any member of the Ohurch to selves — near tlie end of 1581. In Middeiburg 
'protest, appeal, complain, exhort, dispute, reprove, etc., as he Browne’s ideal seems to have encountered little 


had occasion, but yet In due order,’ 


or no outward hindrance, but it broke down woe- 


(5) That they w6uld ‘ further the Kingdom of God in them- 

selves, and especially in their charge and household, if they had under the stress of inward di^abmties.Ti 

any ; or m their friends and companions, and whosoever was Two years later, Browne, sore at heart but keeping 
worthy/ a bold front, was on his way to Scotland-accom- 

by jnst fonr or five men and their families, 
order of choosing teachers, guides, and relievers’; ‘for separ- The rest of his career need not be dwelt upon, 
ating clean from unclean ’ ; ‘for receiving any into the fellow- Landing at Dimdee, he reached Edinburgh by way 
ship ’ ; ‘ for presenting the daily success of the Ohurch and the g|.^ Andrews on Thursday, 9th January 1683-4, 

wants thereof for seeking to other Churches to have their , . On thrPA siicop^dve 

help bring better reformed, or to brmg them to reformation ; aud was SOOn in trouDle. Un 
* for taking an order that none contend openly, nor persecute, Tuesdays he appeared beiore the Jlidinburgn, 
nor trouble (the Ohurch) disorderly, nor bring false doctrine Presbytery — maintaining (on the 14th) that ‘ wit- 
nor evil cause (mto it)-after once or twice warning or rebuke. ^ baptism were not a thing indifferent, bnt 

This took place at Norwich,! probably early m gijpply evil ’ ; alleging (on the 21st) that ‘ the whole 
the spring of 1681, and marks the formation of the discipline of Scotland was amiss ’ ; and acknow- 
first Church of its kind in England. § The ‘cove- ledging (on the 28th) the authorship of certain 


nant’ here described ;gresents a rough outline of -books exhibited. Out of these Mr. James Lawson 
Brownism on its positive or constructive side ; its jdr. John Davidson were deputed to gather 
negative or aggressive side may be illustrated by ^b.e articles deemed erroneous for presentation to 
Browne’s own report |1 of a conversation which ^b.e King— Browne, meanwhile, being, it would 
he had with his colleague Harrison some time ge^m, held in custody. But His Majesty, as- 
before. From this it appears^ that Browne guredly rather to spite the Presbytery than to 
(showing himself more^ extreme in some points befriend Browne, let him go free.** 
than Harrison) maintained that ‘preachers who After some months he appears to have re- 
submit themselves to the popish power of the turned to Stamford ; then to nave gone abroad, 
Bishops, or any way justify or tolerate it,’ cannot leaving his wife behind ; and then again to have 
‘do duty as lawful pastors and preachers’; that back to Stamford. This was about March 

‘ Parishes guided either W such preachers or by ^ 535 . in the autumn of the same year, October 
the Bishops ’ and their ‘ officers’ cannot ‘he lawful (jth, he betrayed the crushing effect upon him of 
and the Churches of God’; that such preachers several months’ imprisonment by a promise of 
cannot really ‘beget faith by their preaching,’ < conformity ’ to the Established Church. tt Next 
neither can they really ‘ call or win men to good- set out for Tolethorpe, bearing a letter of 

ness,’ nor can any profit be got from their ‘ blind intercession from Burghley to his father. Here he 
reading of chapters and the (Church) service,’ Uved, under paternal surveillance, till February 
With these convictions fierce invectives against 1535 ^ 6 , when his father, not having found him 
the preachers came naturally. Here, is a sufficiently docile, asked and obtained leave to 
specimen : ‘ Therefore say no more ye wicked remove him ‘ to Stamford or some other place.’ 
•oreachers that ye hold the foundation, or that ye Whether Browne actually removed is doubtful — 

* T-a -r i * . *1. j.* . ,* 1 1 j S i.1. - /A 


preach. For what is it worth to say unto Christ, 


there is proof that later in the year (April 


“Hail, King of the Jews,” and bow the knee ^g^h, May 5th, June 25th) both he and his wife 
before Him, when you cast your filthy disorders -^^re three times cited— on a charge of non-attend- 
and popish government as dung on His face. You g^rice at church— in the Bishop of Peterborough’s 
have not yet gathered the people from the popish Qoxirt by the churchwardens of Little Casterton, 
parishes and wicked fellowship, neither have ^^e parish in which Tolethorpe Hall is situated.$J 
planted the Church by la^dng the foundation next certain fact is his appointment on 

thereof . . Declamation in this strain made November 21st as schoolmaster in St. Olave’s 
a sensation. The common people of Bury St. Grammar School, Southwark §§— an uneasy situa- 
Edmunds and thereabout heard him gladly, and ^^on, which he had vacated before June 20, 1589, 

‘ assembled themselves to the number of a hundred -^ben Burghley solicited Howland, Bishop of Peter- 
at a time in private houses and conventicles to Borough, for his re-admission ‘ into the ministry ’ 
hear him.’ H But it also led to his imprisonment « some ecclesiastical preferment,’ on the ground 
by the Bishop ‘ upon complaint made by many ^^at he ‘ hath now a good time ’ been an obedient 
godly preachers for delivering unto the people of the (Church. 1111 Two years later, ‘on the 
corrupt and contentious doctrine,’ U Eeleased at * True md Short Declaration, 
the instance of his kinsman Burghley,** and \ A Uttle Treatise upm the first 

straightway resummg what he hk ® ‘ 

mission, he presently found himself a prisoner | After Scotland and ‘Jersey or Guernsey ’ had been pro- 

nroposed and waived aside by Browne (ib.). rru i. 

II Some remained behind and still continued as a Ohurch 
called the ‘ Elder Sister ’ (see George Johnson, Discourse of sonw 


* See True and Short Declaration, pt. ii. 
t This implies that Browne (as pastor) and Harrison (piob- 
ably as teacher), etc., were then chosen. 


X Browne speaks of his * coming to Norwich, and how the TrmUeSy 1603). 


company there joined together.’ ^ 

§ The Independent Church of Richard Fitz (1671) hardly 
(perhaps) deserves the name, and the next was not formed till 
1692, in Nicholas Lane, London. 

H True and Short Declaration. 

^ Freke’s letter to Burghley (April 19, 1681), Lansdowne 
MSS, xxxiii. 13. _ . « i 


Letter to Freke (April 21, 1681). See Fuller, 
History, vol. v. p. 63 (Brown’s ed.). 


% True and Short Declaration, vt,m. 

** Oalderwood, History of the Kvrk of Scotl^d,iy, 1-3. _ ^ 

ft See Burrage, op. cit. pp. 29-31, 37 - 39 . The five pomts to 
which he subscribed practically cover the whole f^o^d of 
‘ conformity ’ ; and imply a thoroughly broken spirit at the time. 
It Burracre, on. cit. p. 41* , , 

§§ An exact transcription of the (drastic) terms of his engage- 


• Church ment is printed by Burrage, op. at. pp. 44, 
ill Lansdowne MSS, cih. 60, 
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30th June 1591, Robert Browne, clerk, was ad- 
mitted and instituted to the rectory of the ecclesi- 
astical mrish of Little Casterton in the county of 
Kutland and diocese of Peterborou^ * — of which 
parish his eldest brother, Francis Browne, then 
occupant of Tolethorpe Hall, was the patron.* 
Finally, on September 2, 1591, he became ‘ rector ’ 
of the parish of Acliurch-cum-Thorpe, Waterville, 
in Northamptonshire ; ‘ was admitted to the holy 
orders of deacon and priest’ on the 30th of the 
month ; t and here (perhaps excepting one obscure 
period of ten years) he lived out the remaining 
forty-two years of his existence. He died in 
Northampton gaol, and was buried at St. Giles’ 
Church of that town on October 8th, 1633.t 

2 . Principles. — Though Browne had receded 
&om some of his extreme views and taken office 
in the Church he had so bitterly condemned, there 
is proof § that he still held to the essentials of his 
Church theory ; and if this be taken as evidence 
of conscious insincerity, it may be remembered 
at least, by way of extenuation, that, to quote his 
own words, he was ‘ broken . . . much with former 
troubles,’ 11 that the influences brought to bear upon 
him in his weakness were of exceptional force, ^ 
and that the limited extent of his ‘conformity’ 
seems to have been generally understood. ** 

Some indication of the principles connoted by 
the term Brownism has already been given. But 
a more systematic statement is desirable. 

(1) First,^ then, it should be said that Brownism 
concerned itself merely with a doctrine of the 
Church. Theologically, Browne was even severely 
orthodox ft in the current Calvinistic sense. 
Equally so were his successors. 

(2) With Protestants generally, of the consistent 
sort, he accepted the Scriptures as the sole rule of 
Christian faith and practice — unaffected by the 
traditions of men, including those of the Early 
Fathers. 

(3) Starting from this basis, he came to the con- 
clusion that the Protestant Churches (particularly 
the English Church), while Scriptural as to their 
faith, were far from Scriptural as to their practice. 
Reformed up to a certain point, the English Church 
had stopped/ short of the full Reformation which 
was demanded if it would correspond to the NT 
model of a Church. Many even of the more 
‘ forward ’ Puritans stopped short of this—pleading 
as a sufficient excuse that the needed reforms 
were not to be had without concurrence of the 
civil power, and that till such concurrence was 
forthcoming they could only ‘tarry.’ Here 
Browne took his stand. He thought the evils 
arising from an imperfect Reformation of the 
Church so great and pressing, that the very 
existence of Christianity called for the instant 
removal of them. Since, too, the will of Christ — 
made clear in the NT — necessitated their removal, 
to plead for delay^ on the ground of a ‘ Prince’s ’ 
unwillingness was intolerable disloyalty to Christ. 
The Prince is supreme in his own sphere, but his 
sphere is not the Church. He is ‘to rule the 
commonwealth in all outward justice, to maintain 

Burrage, op. cit. p. 65 f. t Ib. J Ib. p. 72. 

In a MS of his recently found in the British Museum by 
Mr. Ohamplm Burrage, and edited by him for the Congrega- 
tional Historical Society. It is in the form of a letter to his 
uncle Mr. Flower, is dated 31st December 1688, and contains the 
passages quoted by Dr. Bancroft in his famous ‘St. Paul’s 
Cross ’ sermon of the following February. 

II See the aforesaid MS, where he speaks of having been 
imprisoned 23 times. 

^e.g. the breakdown of his Church experiment at Middel- 
burg, his bad state of health, his loneliness, the pressure 
brought to bear upon him at home and by Burghley, etc. 

Bredwell, e.g. , assumes this in his Hasing of the Foundations 
of Brownism, 1588. 

ft Cf. Questions 2-34 of his Books which shewetk the hfe and 
tnanners of all true Christians, 1582. 

ft Of., e.g.y their Confession of Faith, 1596. 


the high welfare and honour thereof with outward 
power, bodily punishment, and civil forcing of 
men.’ He is also to ‘ look to ’ the Church so far 
as ‘outward provision and outward justice’ are 
concerned : for it is of his ‘ charge ’ ‘ because it is 
in a commonwealth. ’ But the Prince has no manner 
of right to compel the Church to be, or to remain, 
what Christ forbids. Nay, be has no right directly 
to ‘compel religion’ at all, i.e, ‘to plant churches 
by power, and to force a submission to ecclesiastical 
government by laws and penalties.’ If a true 
Church is already establislied, the Prince either 
is or is not a memiber of it. If he is, then— as God 
is no respecter of persons — he is, like every other 
member, subject to its discipline. If he is not, 
and has no mind to further or favour its establish- 
ment, then those who are Christ’s freemen must 
proceed without him ; and even though he should 
oppose them to the uttermost, they must go on 
just the same. Thus it appears that separation 
from a false Church, or from one persistently 
corrupt, in order to set up and realize the pure 
and true, is a right which the Prince dare not 
withhold, and a duty which the ‘faithful’ dare 
not decline. 

Such is the pith of Browne’s Treatise of 
Eeformation without t ary mg for anie, which he 
wrote and printed at Middelburg in 1582. Not 
without reason has it been called* the first plea 
in English for the Church’s ind^endence of the 
State and essential autocracy. But on the Con- 
tinent he had been more than anticipated by the 
Anabaptists ; t for, in one respect at least, his 
plea, as compared with theirs, presents a remark- 
able limitation, viz. that be seems to permit, if 
not to oblige, the Prince— after the example of 
‘the good kings of Juda’— not indeed to ‘force 
the people by laws or by power to receive the (true) 
Church government,’ but yet, when once they had 
received it, to keep them to it, and even to ‘put 
them to death’ if ‘then they fall away.’ How 
entirely subversive this might become of his whole 
position — supposing him serious — Browne did not 
pause to reflect. 

^ (4) Published at the same date and place, and 
(in some copies) bound up with the Treatise, was 
a Catechism to which the Treatise was meant to 
serve as an introduction. Its title began, ‘A booke 
which sheweth the life and manners of all true 
Christians . . and if the Treatise urged the 
instant need of proceeding to establish the true 
Church, this sets forth the character of the Church 
to be established. In some points it obviously 
agrees with the Presbyterian ideal, as expoundea, 
e.g,, by his contemporary Cartwright. The con- 
ception of the sacrament is the same; its per- 
manent officers are the same — Pastor, Teacher, 
Elders, Deacons, Widows — and also its description 
of their functions ; and it makes the same demand 
for ‘ discipline. ’ But there are notable divergences. 
Thus the definition J of a Church is much more 
strict — ‘ a companie or number of beleevers which 
by a willing covenaunt made with their God as 
under the governement of God and (jhrist, and 
keepe his lawes in one holy communion.’ Again, 
it was more democratic. From first to last the 
people of the Church, as just described, are 
accounted supreme. This appears (a) in the 

* See, e,g.. Walker, Creeds and Platforms of Congregation' 
ahsm (New York, (1893), p. 12. 

t Ib. for the Anabaptist position ; see § 35 of the (Mennonite) 
Confession quoted by Walker (p. 5). The latter’s date is 1609, but 
it expresses their earliest views. See also pp. 16-17 for possible 
influence of Anabaptists on Browne, Dexter’s opinion seems 
nearest the truth ‘that Browne owed nothing to Anabaptist 
influences, and that he was a disciple of no one* {Congrega- 
tionalism as seen in its Literature, p. 103). 

X The first words are — ‘ Christians are a companie. . . . 
Browne did not believe that Christians could be such and liv^» 
apart from Church fellowship. 
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declared equality of all the members as regards 
spiritual privilege : ‘ Everie one of the church is 
made a Kinge, a Priest, and a Prophet under 
Christ, to upholde and further the kingdom of 
God, and to breake and destroie the kingdome of 
Antichrist and Satan.’ (d) In the mode of appoint- 
ing and ordaining officers. These must hrst be 
tried by the whole Church as to their ‘ guiftes and 
godlines.’ If, indeed, a man has already given 
proof of his ‘gifts and godliness’ by the right 
gathering of a church, then those composing that 
church, or those who afterwards join it, must 
tacitly receive him ‘ by obedience ’ as their ‘ guide 
and teacher.’ But if a church already planted is 
in need of any officer, then the free and clear 
‘ consent of the people ’ ‘ gathered by the elders or 
guides ’ must precede his appointment, (c) In the 
power of the Church as a whole to discipline and 
even depose unworthy officers, (d) In the right of 
the Church, through its own ‘ elders or forwardest,’ 
to recognize its officers by ordination ‘as called 
and authorized of God.’ Usually this is done 
‘ with prayer and imposition of handes’— but as to 
the latter it ‘ is no essential pointe of their calling,’ 
and ought to be left, when it is ‘turned into 
pomp or pperstition.’ (e) In the fact that, while 
the holding of ‘synodes or meetings of sundrie 
churches’ may be expedient, it is voluntary. Their 
use is to enable the stronger churches to help the 
'weaker in ‘deciding or redressing of matters’ 
'when such help is sought or when it is evidently 
needed.* * * § 

(5) Brownism, as thus outlined, became the 
accepted platform of all the early Separatists. 
Younger leaders like Henry Barrow, John Green- 
wood, Francis Johnson, and Henry Ainsworth may 
have varied the emphasis, cleared away ambiguities, 
or given to this or that principle a more rigorous 
and detailed application; but, notwithstanding 
their vehement desire to repudiate t all connexion 
with Bro'vme or his name, it could not reasonably 
be denied that he was ‘ the shop of their store and 
the steel of their strength.’ J Proof of this lies 
to hand in their writings, particularly in a series 
of authoritative documents which they issued for 
the chief Separatist Church during the first twenty 
years of its existence, § Only on one point of im- 
portance has there seemed room for doubt, and 
here the difference between Browne’s teaching and 
that of Barrow seemed great enough to warrant a 
description of the latter as ‘Barrowism.’ This 
point is the eldership audits relation to the Church. 
According to Dexter, the teaching of Barrow pre- 
sents the Church as having power to elect the 
elders, but not to control them or ‘ seriously limit 
their action ’ or remove them from office for any 
cause whatever. Thus he practically destroyed 
the Church’s self-government, and erected the 
eldership into ‘ a ruling oligarchy,’ whereas Browne 
made it a pure democracy. |1 But against this 
view may be set Barrow’s explicit statement of the 
contrary. ‘ I never thought,’ he says in one place, 
‘ that the practice of Christ’s government belonged 
only to those officers. I rather thought it had 
been their duty and office to have seen this govern- 
ment faithfully and orderly practised by all the 
members of the Church, ... so that if these 

* Catechism^ questions 55, 118-119, 56-68, 119, 51. 

t Cf., e.g., Barrow and Greenwood’s outburst during the 
‘conferences’ with London ministers (April 1590). The one 
says : ‘ We are no Brownists, We hold not our faith in respect 
of any mortal man, neither were we instructed by him, or 
baptized into his name, until by such as you were so termed.’ 
The other says : * Browne is an apostate, now one of your 
Church.* Yet it is probable that Greenwood at least had 
been influenced by Browne (see the writer’s Henry Barrow^ 
p. IS), and both must have read his writings. 

t Bredwell, Rasing the Foundations^ Introd. 

§ See end of article. 

ti See Walker, Creeds and Platforms, p. 31 f. 


officers or any of them transgress, the. Church 
reserveth power to every memher freely [accordim 
to the quahty of the offence and the rules of the 
word) to admonish and reprove the whole, to cen- 
sure and excommunicate such officers so offending,* 
No less conclusive is the evidence of a document 
published in 1596 under the title, A true confession 
of the faith and humble acknowledgment of the 
alegeance which wee Mr Majesties subjects falsely 
called Brownists doo hould towards God and yeifd 
to Mr Majesties It emanated from the Separatist 
Church formed in London, 1592, and soon after- 
wards exiled to Amsterdam. This Church had 
Francis Johnson for pastor, and Henry Ainsworth 
for teacher— joint authors of the Confession, and 
both disciples of Barrow. Thus its words on the 
point in question may be taken as Barrow’s own. 
But these say decidedly : 

‘That as every Ohiistian Congregation hath powre and 
commandement to elect and ordeine their own ministerie 
according to the rules prescribed, and whilest they shal faith- 
fully execute their office to have them in superaboundant love 
for their worke sake— to provide for them, to honour them and 
reverence them, according to the digmtie of the office they 
execute : so have they also powre and commandement when 
anie such defalt, either in their lyfe, doctrine or administration 
breaketh out, as by the rule of the word debarreth them from, 
or depriveth them of their ministerie, by due order to depose 
them from the ministerie they exercised ; yea, if the case so 
require and they remayne obstinate and impenitent orderly to 
cut them off by excommunication.’ t 

JohrLson, it is true, drew off from this position 
and split the Church by urging a strictly Presby- 
terian -view of the eldersbip.J But a majority of 
the people adhered to Ainsworth in his strenuous 
defence of the confessional view — which he calls 
the Church’s ‘ ancient faith ’ — and he had also the 
warm support of John Bohinson § with his church 
at Leyden. A more plausible case of difference 
between Browne and Barrow seems to lie in their 
respective ways of speaking about the relation of 
the Civil Power to the Church. For, while Barrow 
declares it to be ‘ the office and duty of Princes and 
Eulers ... to suppress and root out of their 
dominions all religions, worship, and ministries’ll 
other than the true, Browne^s language is cer- 
tainly more restrained. But here also the con- 
trast is less in reality than in appearance. One 
drastic assumption of his has already been noted. 
And the following from his reply to Mr. Cart- 
'wrightH is not so very far short of Barrow’s 
position : 

‘ If the commonwealth (as it ought) had long ago taken from 
the ministry those tenths and popish livings, then Jericho being 
once destroyed (I mean the antichristian churches put down) 
had not so soon been built again. , . 

Nor did he show himself (previous to his con- 
formity) less extreme in a third point — his practical 
attitude towards the establishment. Barrow’s 
attitude is perfectly explicit in the Confession of 
1596 (Art. 32), which calls upon all who ‘will be 
saved’ to come forth -with speed from this anti- 
christian estate; upon ail its ministers ‘to give 
over and leave ’ their unlawful offices ; and upon 
all people of what sort or condition soever to with- 
hold their goods, lands, money or money worth 

* See the present writer’s Henry Barrow (p 106) for this and 
other references. The only argument alleged to the contrary 
seems to be one drawn from the ‘ silence * of what is called the 
London Confession of 1589 : ‘ A true description out of the 
Word of God of the visible Church.’ Bub the absence of specific 
reference to the point may be explained by the ideal character 
of this document. It is a declaration rather than a Confession. 

t§§23, 24. 

t He defends it in his latest book, A Christian Plea 
(1617), pp. 306-16. But he had been advocating it since 1609 
(see present writer's Henry Barrow, pp. 254 ff., 268 ff.). 

§ See his Justification of Separation . . , against Mr. Richard 
Barnard his invective . - . (1610), where, re the 6th error alleged 
by Mr. Barnard, he goes into the question with great thorough- 
ness. Johnson replied in his Answer touching the Division 
(1611), p. 27 ; and Robinson rejoined— at Ainsworth’s instance 
(see the latter's Animadversion to Mr, CUfton*8 Advertisement 
[1613], pp. 111-117). 

It Henry Barrow, Platform, 1590 (unpaged). 

TI An answer to Mr. Cartwright his letter . . ., p. 20. 
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from the maintenance of its false ministry and 
worship. Browne^s was the same. It is, e.y., the 
burden of his letter to Mr. Cartwright that you 
cannot communicate with a false Church without 
partaking in its pollution ; and so neither the true 
Church as a whole nor any ‘ part ’ or * * * § member ’ of it 
ought to communicate. * Perhaps the utmost which 
can be conceded to him is that he may not have 
forbidden absolutely a casual ‘hearing’ even of 
prelatic ministers or attendance at their services, 
as did the authors of the Gonfession.i ^ j 

Brownism of the strictest type — that which 
pushed its differences J from the Church of Eng- 
land to the forefront — found a temporary asyliun 
in Amsterdam and turned out unequal to the test 
of experience. In Leyden — under the leadership 
of John Kobmson, who at first was as thorough- 
going § as Barrow or Ainsworth, bufc became with 
time increasingly tolerant— it learnt to lay the 
greater stress on constructive elements ; J| and to 
develop these in a form of church-life which could 
bear translation to the shores of New England, and 
there plant the germs of a vigorous democratic 
Church-State. In England it ran a somewhat 
similar course. Stripped of its harshest features, 
it was accepted from the hands of John Robinson 
by Henry Jacob (1663?-1624), who ‘gathered’ at 
least some of the scattered ‘remnants’ of the 
London congregation of 1592 and organized (on a 
semi- Separatist basis) IT what has been called the 
first distinctively Independent Church in England. 
But the name ‘ Brownism ’ did not die out. It lived 
on as a descriptive or abusive epithet of ‘ all and 
sundry ’ who, for whatever cause, broke away from 
the National Church. Nor did the extreme view's 
originally suggested by the name cease to win 
vehement and consistent advocates.** These appear 
from time to time far down the 17th century, ft 
Indeed, such advocates have never been absent 
altogether from the ranks of English Noncon- 
formity. But, on the whole, it may be said that 
Brownism has survived only on its nobler side; 
and that its essential witness has been continued 
and fulfilled in the principles which give life and 
power to modern Congregationalism. 

See also art, Congregationalism. 

* P. 70 Of. p. 52 : ‘ For the reading ministry is abominable 
wickedness/ etc,, and in Treatise upon 2S Matt. § ‘against 
Parish Preacher.’ 

t And he would not have thought of going Barrow’s length 
in his argument for the total destruction of ‘ church buildings ’ 
which called forth Hooker’s stately protest in Bedes. Polity , bk, 
V. ch. 3, pp. 12-17. 

X See The Points of Differencet under 14 heads, published in 
1603 (reprinted in Walker, Creeds and Platforms, pp. 77-80). 

§ The stages are indicated by (a) A Justification of Separa- 
tion^ 1610, (6) Religious Communion PiwHc and Private, 
1614, (c) A Just and Necessary Apology, 1625, and {d) A 
Treatise of the Lawfulness of Hearing Ministers in the Church 
of Bngland^pnnted in 1634 but written some years before. 

{j Of, the curiously Erastian and studiously negative * Seven 
Articles ’ prepared for submission to the Privy Council in 1618 
and signed by Robinson and William Brewster (reprinted by 
Arber, Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, pp. 280-81). 

See A Confession and Protestation of the Faith of Certain 
Christians in England, 1616, reprinted in Hanbury, Historical 
Memorials relating to Independents, i. 293 ff. 

** See A Necpsitated Appeal Humbly tendered to the High 
Court of Parliament, by such as are commonly (but unjustly) 
called Brownists. Its date is May 1645, and its subscription 
mns: ‘The meanest and unworthiest servants of God the free 
Churches of Christ resident in and about this city’ [London] 
(Manchester New College Library, Tract No. 65a). In the Lam- 
beth Library (40.2.24) is a pamphlet of 1640 entitled ‘ Informa- 
tion for the Ignorant. . . . Containing a few observations upon 
1 Oor, 10, which do strongly prove it to be absolutely sinful to 
hear the word preached in any false estate or assembly whatso- 
ever.’ To which is added (in a P.S.) a ‘ Public challenge made 
by N.E. to all the Nonconformists or Reformists in Old and 
New England and Holland in the behalf of the total Separa- 
tion.’ 

ft See More WorTs for the Lean (1681), by Thomas Wall, an 
answer to Stillingfleet’s History, Nature, and Pleas of the 
Present Separation f rom the Church of England, strongly defen- 
mve of Barrow, Greenwood, and Penry, whose cause is said to 
be still that of ‘ many thousand Protestants ’ m England. 


LiTKiiATUjiji.— 1 . Brown E’S Writings.— A list of these so far 
as known up to April 1906 ’S V. Champlir. Burrage, 

The True Story of Robert (I.- o). ;> /• r The most 

important are those numbei X I'ii ih ioeweth the 

Ilf e and manners of all tru * •'h ‘‘.ihl Ihii*. 16S2 ; (4) 

A Treatise of Reformation *' jm a/t.s, Middel- 

burg, 1582, reprinted by Go ji-ra i > oh-t.i Society, 

1903 ; (6) A Treatise upon the 28 of Matt., Middelburg, 1682 or 
early in 1583 (a satisfactory account of these, with full titles, is 
given by Burrage, pp. 17-25) ; (8) A True and Short Declaration 
both of the gathering and pyning together oj certaine persom : 
and also of the lamentable breach and division which fell 
amongst them, Middelbuig, ? 1, 1583 ? ; (18) An Answer to Mr. 

'■•V’.s Letter for joyning with the English Churches, 
f printed and published at London, before Oct. 7, 
i.'i-. ); ;.■/-! Reproof e of certaine schismatical persons and 
• ■</' /- / ‘ touching the hearing and preaching of the Word 

of God (MS of 31 folio p. - , discovered by Burrage at 

the Lambeth Library m !'■ .> a: d -'.i in.bl'- ■! [I .<)■.■■■' •, : VC' 
as the Retractation of Robert Browne, FBu i oj * n-ut "jr. 
tionalism). The schismatical persons are taken to be Henry 
Barrow, John Greenwood, and their congregation. No doubt 
13 expressed on this point— or any as to its authenticity. But 
the present writer is not convinced of the latter, at least. (22) 
A Letter written to Mr. Flower, Dec. 31, 1688-89 (MS in the 
B.M., published at London [Memorial Hall], 1904, under the 
title A New Yeafs Guijt ; the printed copy contains a narra- 
tive of the finding of the MS by Burrage in 1901). 

ii. Browne’S LIFF.— All previous biographies are superseded 
by Ch.-implin Burrage, 2’Ae True Story of Robert Browne, 
Oxiord, I'.'iiiJ, together with two papers in Transactions of the 
Congregational Il'J-'r-'f'l B ok ert Browne’s Ancestors 

and Descendants ('.o'. a-id ‘New Facts Relating to 

Robert Browne’ (voi n No. '0— )o.’i» by F. Ivas Cater. 
Dexter’s study of Browne, however, in his Congregationalism 
of the last three hundred Years, as seen in its Literature (1879), 
pp. 61-128, is still valuable. 

lii Early Brownist Literature.— works of Robert 
Harrison (d. 1685?), Henry Barrow (1650-1693), John Green- 
wood (d. 1693), John Penry (1559-1693), Henry Ainsworth 
(1571-1622), Francis Johnson (1662-1618), John Robinson 
(1576^-1025), Henry Jacob (1563-1624), for which see Dexter, 
Congt egatoOfialisni of the last three hundred Years (Bibliography, 
pp. 8-32), and T. G. Crippen, ‘Early Nonconformist Biblio- 
graphy’ in Transactiom of Congregational Historical Society, 
vol i. Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

iv. Modern Literature.— HiBiorieB of Congregationalism, 
passim, particularly Dexter, op. cit . ; R. W. Dale, Hist, of 
Eng. Congregationalism, 1907 ; £. Arber, Story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, 1897 ; J. Brown, Pilgrim Fathers of New England, 
1895 ; F. J. Powicke, Henry Barrow, 1900 ; W. Walker, Creeds 
and Platforms of Congregationalism, 1893; A. Mackennal, 
Story of the English Separatists, 1893, and Sketches in the 
Evolution of English Conjr ypdiona \ 'u 1001. 

J. Powicke. 

BRUNO. ““I. Life.— Giordano Bruno was bom 
in 1548 in the ancient township of Nola, not far 
from Naples. At the latter town he studied, and 
in 1563 he entered the monastery of the Dominican 
order there as novice. It was at this time that he 
took the name of Giordano, his original name 
having been Filippo. In 1572 he became priest. 
Early in his monastic career charges of heresy had 
been brought against him, and these were renewed 
in 1576. Bruno escaped to Rome, and thence, 
hearing of his excommunication, made his way 
to North Italy. Earning a livelihood by various 
means and in various cities, he finally crossed the 
Alps, and in 1579 reached Geneva. There he at- 
tended the Protestant services held by an Italian 
pastor, and thus became formally a member of the 
Protestant community, although he does not seem 
to have entered into full communion or to have 
adopted the Calvinist confession of faith. A 
violent dispute with a Professor of Philosophy at 
the Genevan Academy led to his departure from 
the city in the autumn of the same year. He 
passed to Lyons and thence to Toulouse, where 
for two years he lectured on Aristotle and other 
subjects, being elected (by vote of the students) to 
a chair at the University. We next find him at 
Paris, in one of the Colleges of which he lectured 
(as extraordinary professor). Here he published 
two works on the Art of Memory (a subject con- 
cerning which he had been interviewed by the 
king, Henry III.), and a curious comedy, II Oan- 
delaio. Apparently he fell into disfavour at the 
University, and in 1583 he crossed the Channel and 
came to London. There, after a three months’ 
stay in Oxford, where his reception was the re- 
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verse of cordial, he took up his abode in the house 
of the French Ambassador, Mauvissi^re, probably 
as a secretary, and remained till 1585, when the 
Ambassador returned to Paris. During his stay 
in London, Bruno had some acquaintance with Sir 
Philip Sidney (to whom he dedicated a number 
of his writings), Fulke Greville, Florio, and others 
of the literary men and courtiers of the time. 
Seven of his most important works, six being 
written in Italian, were published in London at 
this period, although false names are usually 
given on the title-page for the place of publica- 
tion. These works included the dialogues La 
Oena de le Ceneri (1584), De la Causa (1584), De 
rinfinito (1584), Spaccio de la Bestia Trionfante 
(1584), and De gli Eroici furori (1585). At the 
same time he had already begun the Latin works 
which were completed in Germany, so that his 
stay in England represents a period of extra- 
ordinary productiveness. With Mauvissi^re he 
returned to Paris in October 1585, but was com- 
pelled to leave it again in the following summer. 

At this time he made an attempt at recon- 
ciliation with the Church, his hope being that he 
might be allowed to return without renewing his 
monastic obligations. The negotiations were 
broken off, however, and he made his way to 
Protestant Germany, settling for another brief 
period at Luther’s city of Wittenberg. Here he 
associated with the then dominant Lutheran or 
Reformed Church party, was welcomed by the 
University, lectured on such subjects as the 
Organon of Aristotle and Lullism — avoiding dan- 
gerous topics— and continued his philosophical 
writings. With the overthrow of the Lutheran 
by the Calvinist party in 1588 he was compelled 
once more ‘ to take to the road,’ With varying 
fortunes he visited Prague, Helmstadt, Frankfort, 
Zurich, and again Frankfort, where he remained 
from March 1591 till a fatal chance led him to 
Italy in the autumn of the same year. During 
this period he published various works ; the lio 
Theses adv, Feripateticos (Paris, and also Witten- 
berg), the Oratio Valedictoria at Wittenberg, the 
Oratio Consolatoria^ or Funeral Address on Duke 
Julius, at Helmstadt, and two mathematical writ- 
ings at Prague. The Latin poems (with prose 
commentaries), which contain the sum Sand final 
statement of his philosophy, the De Minimo, De 
Monade, and the De ImmensOi were published at 
Frankfort along with a mnemonic work, the De Im- 
a^inum Compositione, in 1591. In response to an in- 
vitation of the patrician Mocenigo, who wished to 
learn his art of memory and his supposed magical 
powers, Bruno re-entered Italy in August 1591. 

He was again anxious to he reconciled to the 
Roman Church, and to be allowed to live and 
write at peace as a lajrman, being curiously un- 
conscious of the reputation his writings had built 
up for him. No doubt he trusted also to Mo- 
cenigo’s influence for protection. In May 1592, 
Mocenigo, who had not obtained the secret know- 
ledge he expected, denounced him to the Inquisi- 
tion at Venice. In the process that followed 
Bruno at one point made solemn abjuration of all 
errors and heresies of which he had been guilty, 
and later made entire submission, throwing him- 
self on the mercy; of the court. Meantime, how- 
ever, Rome had intervened, demanding that the 
heretic be sent to the Papal court. For political 
reasons Venice yielded, after considerable dispute 
and under strong pressure; and in February of 
1593, Bruno entered the prison of the Inquisition 
at Rome. For some unknown reason no further 
steps were taken till January 1599-~a most un- 
usual delay. The process was then renewed and 
carriea on to December of that year ; but the 
unfortiunate man, refusing to recant any of his 


philosophical opinions, or to acknowledge the right 
of the Church to dictate in matters of philosophy 
was condemned to death in the usual cynical for- 
mula, and, on 17th Feb. 1600, was publicly burnt 
alive in the Campo dei Fiori, where the statue by 
Ferrari now stands. Bruno suffered not for the 
Protestant religion or indeed for any form of reli- 
gion, but for Science, and for the freedom of the 
scientific spirit from the Church, 

2 . Works.— Apart from the comedy of 17 Can- 
delaio, and one or two occasional works such as 
the Orations at Wittenberg and at Helmstadt, 
Bruno’s works fall into three groups, viz. (1) com^ 
mentaxies and summaries ; (2) works on the Art 
of Memory and the Art of Einowledge ; (3) philo- 
sophical works. 

(1) The first group includes expository and 
critical accounts of Aristotle’s Physics, the post- 
humous collections De Magia, the Medicina Luh 
liana, and perhaps a number of the accounts of 
the Lullian Art of Knowing. (2) Such works 
as the De Compendiosa Architectura (1582), the 
Lampas Comhinatoria (1587), and the posthumous 
Lampas Triginta Statuarum present in various 
forms a scheme, based on the writings of Raymond 
Lully (13th cent.), for the analysis of thought, and 
its reduction to a few elementary concepts, from 
which, with their combinations, all possible know- 
ledge might be discovered, retained, and imparted. 
Leibniz also, and others after him, devoted some 
attention to this idea of a Universal Art of know- 
ing or discovering truth by thought alone, or, more 
strictly, by the manipulation of words. Moixg 
with these works may be placed the De Umhris 
Idearum (1582), Cantus Circaeus, Sigillus Sigil- 
lorum (1583), and other works on the Psychology 
and supposed Art of Memory, upon which Bruno 
laid great stress, but to which the familiar 
criticism applies, that what is good is old, and 
what is new is worthless. (3) The main philo- 
sophical works, Italian and Latin, have been 
enumerated above under their short titles ; there 
remains to be added only the Summa Terminorum 
Metaphysicorum (1609, the first part having been 
previously published by itself in 1595). The Cena 
introduces us to the Copernican theory of the 
universe, and Bruno’s extension of it ; the Causa 
gives the metaphysical basis; the Infinito places 
the new cosmology in a fuller light, and criticizes 
the prevailing theory and its Aristotelian origins ; 
the Spaccio and Cabala (1584) deal with the ethics 
and religion ^ of the common man ; while the 
Eroici furori give those of the speculative phil- 
osopher, imbued with the true amor Dei inteh 
lectualis. Finally, in the Latin poems the system 
receives unity and finish ; its relations with, and 
its advantages over, previous theories are ex- 
pressed in clear and dignified, if not inspired, 
verse. There is no doubt also that in these later 
works Bruno comes nearer to a spiritual Monad- 
ism such as that of Leibniz, while in the earlier 
writings he teaches rather a Pantheism of a 
Neo-Platonic type. 

Bruno has been called the Philosopher of As- 
tronomy (Riehl, p. 28). What is new in his teach- 
ing is his whole-souled adoption of the theory of 
the universe foreshadowed by Copernicus, and 
already in Bruno’s time being established by the 
astronomical discoveries and calculations of Tycho 
Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, and others. Early in his 
studies he became dissatisfied with the prevailing 
philosophy of the Church, — Aristoteliamsm, — and 
turned with fresh interest to the cosmic specula- 
tions of the pre- Aristotelian thinkers, and to the 
mystical imaginations of the Neo - Platonists. 
These, with the Scholastics, orthodox and un- 
orthodox, the alchemists, the astrologers, and 
finally Cardinal Nicolaus of Cusa, last of the 
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Medinevals and first of the Modems, were the 
chief influences that determined Bruno’s thought, 
and gave his philosophy its strange confusion of 
old and new, of crass superstition and daring 
speculation, of dull pedantry and vivacious origin- 
ality, of ignorant folly and supreme insight. 

(а) The physical universe. — The universe is in- 
finite, without hounds, everywhere the same in 
nature or kind, everywhere diverse in its indi- 
vidual forms or modes. Its centre is at once 
everywhere and nowhere ; it is all centre or all 
circumference ; or again its centre is relative to 
the spectator ; thus to us the earth appears the 
pivot about which the universe revolves, hut in 
precisely the same way, said Bruno, the inhabitant 
of the moon would regard the moon, and the in- 
habitant of the sun the sun, as the centre of his 
world. Each sun, each star, each planet is a 
world like our earth, with living beings in its air, 
on its soil, in its fire and its waters ; but the 
worlds are of two kinds, each complementary to 
each, each necessary to the other’s existence ; the 
two kinds are the suns, including the fixed stars, 
and the earths or planets, including the comets. 
The latter revolve about the former, as the earth 
about the sun, but the suns themselves are also in 
motion. Nowhere is there any permanence or 
fixity in Nature ; all these worlds are alive, are 
living beings, and the condition of life is change. 
Permeating the whole universe is the ether, which 
Bruno thought of as a formless fluid, a passive, 
yielding, yet unchangeable, medium through which 
light, heat, and bodies pass without loss of force. 
Underlying all movement, small or great, is spirit 
or soul ; all things have soul ; the ether itself 
Bruno sometimes identifies with the Soul of the 
Universe. Again, since Nature is everywhere the 
same, everything is implicitly or potentially the 
whole universe ; and what it is implicitly it strives 
to become explicitly or in actuality. Thus every 
element passes, in the course of its history, through 
every portion of the universe, and every composite 
being becomes, by gradual change, every other 
nature or thing. Thus suns and earths, like all 
other beings, have had a beginning in time and 
will decay and perish in time. Nature never re- 
peats herself ; that is, there are never at a given 
moment of time two forms or things exactly alike, 
and nothing is ever for two successive moments 
the same : nowhere is there a perfectly straight 
line or a perfect circle or arc of a circle. There 
are three kinds of monads, i.e. of simple substances 
or elements, according to Bruno : (1) God, the Su- 
preme Unity, Monad of Monads ; (2) the soul, the 
substance or spirit of the composite body ; and (3) 
the atom, the simple element of body or matter. 
All are immortal, each soul passing, as has been 
said, through every type of body the universe con- 
tains. ^ In this metempsychosis there is, however, 
a possibility of progress ; the soul has it in its 
power to rise gradually to higher and higher types 
of being, until it approaches unity with God and 
is absorbed into the eternal life of the Divine 
being. 

(б) God and Nature. — Kelatively to us God has 
two modes of existence and two ways of access. 
As a transcendent Being, outside of and prior to 
the universe, its Creator and Source, He is access- 
ible only to faith through revelation ; He cannot 
be approached by reason or by thought. As an 
immanent Being, the soul, spirit, or inner nature 
of the universe, which is His image or expres- 
sion, He is knowable by sense, understanding, and 
reason in gradual approximation. As the soul of 
the universe He is in all and every part ; all 
things are one, and the one is God. Indeed, in 
the earlier phase of Bruno’s Pantheism the indi- 
vidual or finite being has no real existence at all ; 


it is not a part or a division or even a special mode 
or expi’ession of the Divine or world-soul ; it is 
simply the world-soul itself in a particular aspect. 
Again, in the infinite (sub specie aeternliatisy in 
Spinoza’s phrase), there is neither less nor greater ; 
a man is no higher, no nearer God than an ant, 
a star than a man ; all values are relative to the 
finite standpoint. In the Infinite, as Nicolaus of 
Cusa taught, all opposites, including good and 
evil, coincide ; liberty and necessity, the possible 
and the actual, power and will, will and thought 
or idea, all these in God are one. Hence the 
universe that exists is the only possible universe, 
and because it exists it is also a perfect universe. 
But again Bruno’s maturer thought compelled 
him to recognize gradations in value, in spite of 
himself. In law, natural and moral, in the beauty 
and order of Nature, God is more fully, more 
adequately, expressed than in any single being or 
individual thing (Op. Lat. L 2, p. 316). 

(c) Ethics and religion. — The end and aim of a 
Church is the same as that of a State ; it is social 
and practical — the security of the community, the 
prosperity and \vell-doing of its members. Dis- 
sension and strife are dangerous to the State, 
hence the need of an authoritative doctrine, and 
the enforcement of its acceptance and of outward 
conformity with it ; but the Church has no right 
to go further, to interfere with the pursuit of 
knowledge, of truth, which is the object of phil- 
osophy or science. Thus the Bible teaches not 
science but morality, an ideal of conduct. No dis- 
covery therefore may he condemned because it 
conflicts with a supposed statement of fact in the 
Bible. God does not need the worship of men, He 
cares nothing for what they say or think of Him- 
self, but only for what they do to each other, i.e. 
for their happiness. Thus all worship, all religion 
has a purely practical and human end. The ordin- 
ary man must be governed by authority, by fear 
of punishment, whether in this life or in the next ; 
ignorance and bodily pleasures are his paradise. 
He must live by faith. But the wise or heroic 
soul is able to attain, through reason, and through 
the love with which it is inspired, to the know- 
ledge of and to eternal union with the Divine. 
Thus Bruno comes in the end to the same con- 
ception as that with which Spinoza concluded his 
Etliics — the amor Dei intellectualis. His phil- 
osophy of religion is a rationalism, but limited 
always by a belief in the Transcendence of God, 
by which the sphere of faith is separated from 
that of reason, and indeed remains, as Bruno 
sometimes saw, above it. 

3. Influence. — Although his writings were placed 
upon the Index in 1603 and became very scarce, 
and although in his lifetime he aroused antagonism 
wherever he went, Bruno nevertheless had many 
followers in England, in France, and in Germany. 
No doubt his Lullian works formed the first 
attraction, but through them his philosophical 
ideas received an entrance into current thought. 
The influence was general rather than special ; 
the courage, independence, and enthusiasm with 
which he defended the new and lofty conception 
of the universe and of Nature in its relation to 
God made themselves felt and were imitated. 
Traces of his teaching may be found in Bacon, 
in Descartes, and above all in Spinoza and Leibniz, 
with both of whom he has many doctrines in 
common. Except, however, for the somewhat 
mistaken admiration of the English Deists, he 
was generally neglected until the German ideal- 
ists re-discovered him in the first half of the 19th 
century. Ample amends has now been made by 
his countrymen in the study of his writings, their 
careful editing, and complete publication ; and a 
multitude of monographs upon his life and phil- 
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osophy have appeared during the last thirty years 
in various languages. 

Litbratdrb.— J. Works: Opera Latina, 1879-1891, State 
edition, 3 vols., with Introduction, etc., Naples ; Opere Itahane, 
ed. Lagarde, 2 vols., Gottingen, 1888; Opere Italiane (philo- 
sophical works only), ed. Gentile, 2 vols., Bari, 1907-8. 

2. Philosophy : F. Tocco, Le Opere Latine di Q. B. esposte e 
confrontate con le italiane, Florence, 1889, also Le Opere Inedite 
diO. B , Naples, 1891, and ‘ Le Fonti pm recent! della Filosofia 
del Bruno ’ (Acad, dei Lincei, Rendic. ser., v. i.). Many other 
references will be found in these and in the following. 

3, General Works on Bruno : Christian Barthoimess, Jor- 
dam Bruno, 2 vols., Paris, 1846-7 ; Domenico Berti, Giordano 
Bruno da Nola^ (with documents), 1889 ; H, Brunnhofer, 
G. B.*s Weltanschauung und Verhangniss, Leipzig, 1SS2 ; I. 
Frith, Life of Giordano Bruno, London, 1887 ; A. Riehl, Gior- 
dano Bruno, Leipzig, 1900 ; J. L. M ‘Intyre, Giordano Bruno, 
London, 1903 ; G. Gentile, Giordano Bruno nella Storia della 
CuUura, Milan, 1907. 

J. L. M'Intyre. 

BRYANITES.— See Methodism. 

BUDDHA, life OF THE. -Gautama, the 
Buddha (Pali Goiama), the founder of the Buddhist 
faith, which at one time numbered in all prohahility 
more adherents than any other form of religious 
belief, was bom in or about the year 560 B.C., in 
the Lumhini Grove, near the ancient tovm of 
Kapilavastu, the ruins of which lie hidden beyond 
the British border in the dense tarai region of 
south Nepal, a few miles north of the Basti Dis- 
trict of the United Provinces. The place of his 
birth, unknown and unidentified before, was deter- 
mined by the discovery, in the year 1895, of a 
pillar erected there by the Buddhist Emperor 
A^oka (q*v.) during a pilgrimage which he under- 
took for the purpose of visiting and worshipping 
at the chief sites made sacred by the presence and 
acts of the Buddha while he lived upon earth. 
The route which he followed led him from his 
capital city of Pataliputra (Patna to the 

Lumhini Grove and Kapilavastu, Bodh Gaya, 
Samath, near Benares, Sravasti, Ku^anagara, and 
other sacred sites, the exact position of some of 
which is still uncertain; ana at each place he 
appears to have set up a pillar or built a stupa 
commemorative of his visit and of the incident in 
the Buddha’s life of which it had been the scene. 
The inscription on the Lumhini Grove pillar is 
perfect, and the letters as clear and legible as on 
the day they were inscribed ; of a few words, how- 
ever, the meaning is uncertain : 

‘The king Devanampiya • Piyadassi, when he was twenty- 
years-anointed, did [this place] the honour of coming [here] in 
person. Because Buddha was bom here, the Sakya saint, he 
caused a stone surrounding and screening wall to be made, and 
a stone pillar to be set up. Because the Blessed One was born 
here, he made the village Lummini free of rent and entitled to 
the [king's] eighth share [of the grain].' ♦ 

The name Gautama, by which the future Bud- 
dha was known, is perhaps derived from that of 
Gotama, the ancient psi, or seer, to whom are 
ascribed some of the hymns of the Bigveda. He 
becomes huddha, or the Buddha, the ‘ enlightened ’ 
or *wise,’ only after his attainment of perfect 
wisdom under the Bo-tree. Other titles given to 
him are Sdkyamuni, * the sage of the Sakyas ’ ; 
Siddkartha, 'he who has accomplished his aim^; and 
Tathdgata , ' he who has arrived at the truth.’ His 
father was named Suddhodana, the chieftain or 
prince of a Sakya clan, who ruled from Kapila- 
vastu over a small kingdom in the N.E. part of the 

* The translation is that of J. F. Fleet in JBAS, 1908, p. 486 ; 
cf. p. 823, and ib. 1909, p. 760 fE. ; V. A. Smith, in I A xxxiv. 
[1906], p. 4, gives a rendering that differs only in details. For a 
facsimile and transcription see G. Buhler, Epigr, Ind. v, ; 
V, A, Smith, A^oka (1901), p. 146, etc. Earlier articles and 
discussions will he found in JBAS, 1897, et al, and in the 
references in V. A. Smith, op. eit. Not far from the Lumhini 
(Rummindei) pillar there was found, near the village of Nig* 
Eva, a second pillar of A4oka, with an imperfect inscription 
recording his visit to the stupa of Kopagamana (Skr. Kanaka- 
muni), one of the four Buddhas of the present age (Kakusandha, 
Kopagamana, Kassapa, and Gautama himself ; Warren, Bud- 
dhism in Translations, p. 32 et al. ; V. A. Smith, op. cit. p, 145). 
Other pillar-inscriptions are known ; see art. A^oka. 
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United Provinces and the neighbouring District of 
southern Nepal ; and his mother, Maya or Maha- 
maya, is said to have conceived him after a dream 
in which she beheld the future Buddha descending 
from the heaven, and entering her womb in the 
form of a white elephant. Hence the elephant is 
sacred to all Buddhists. Maya herself, according 
to the tradition, died within seven days after the 
birth of her son, and was carried to the Trayastrimia 
heaven of India, whither the Buddha himself 
ascended later, to give her instruction in the Law.* 
In the Jdtaka {q.v.) the story of the life and 
experiences of the Buddha in his earlier existences 
is narrated, and how the characteristics and per- 
fections of a Buddha were exhibited by him in 
patience, self-sacrifice, and the other virtues. As 
the time drew nigh for him to enter the world in 
this the final birth, the gods themselves prepared the 
way before him with celestial portents and signs. 

‘ Earthquakes and miracles of healing took place ; 
flowers bloomed and gentle rains fell, although out 
of season; heavenly music was heard, delicious 
scents filled the air, and the very water of the 
ocean lost its saltness and became sweet and 
refreshing.’ Before his birth also the prophecy 
was uttered concerning him, that he would become 
either a Universal Monarch {chakravartin), or, 
abandoning house and home, would assume the 
robe of a monk, and become a Buddha, perfectly 
enlightened, for the salvation of mankind ; and he 
himself, in the Tusita heaven, before consenting to 
undertake the office, makes the ‘ five great obser- 
vations,’ in order to determine the right family in 
which to he bom, the right continent,t the appro- 
riate district, J the proper time, and the pre- 
estined mother of the Buddha. He is accordingly 
conceived in the womb of Queen Maliamaya, and 
she is delivered of a son in the Lumhini Grove, 
under the shade of a Sal- tree, a branch of which 
bends down to her, that she may grasp it with her 
hand. The body of the child bore at birth the 
thirty -two auspicious marks [mahdvyanjana] which 
indicated his future greatness, besides secondary 
marks (anuvyahjana) in large numbers. The chief 
of the divinities, including India, were in attend- 
ance, and the boy was received by four Brahma 
angels. Immediately also he uttered the ‘ shout of 
victory,’ § taking seven steps forward, and finding 
in none of the ten directions a being equal to 
himself. At the same moment his future wife 
was born, and also the sacred Bo-tree, under which 
he was destined to attain Buddhahood, 

In many of the legends the young Gautama 
performs marvellous feats of strength. His father 
also, mindful of the prophecy that he would 
retire from the world, surrounded him with all 
manner of luxury and indulgence, in order to 
retain his affections, and prevent him from under- 
taking a vow of solitariness and poverty. In 
particular, he endeavoured to keep from him the 
'four signs,’ the sight of which, it had been 
announced, would move him to enter upon the 
ascetic life. 

‘Then said the king, “ What shall my son see to make him 
retire from the world ? ” 

“The four signs.” 

“What four!” 


*Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 80 f,; Warren, op, cit., 
p. 42 ff. The story of the virginity of Maya, the mother of the 
Buddha, is late, and owes its inspiration, it can hardly be 
doubted, to (Christian sources. According to L. de la Vall4e 
Poussin, the doctrine is asserted in the Mahdvastu (g-v.) but 
not elsewhere (cf. above, p, 741i> and note J). 

t ‘ In three of the continents the Buddhas are never bom ; 
only in the continent of India are they born.' 
j Madyadeia, the Middle Country. 

§ In two of his previous existences the Buddha is said to have 
spoken at birth— the Mahosadha and Yessantara existences 
(see Jdtaka, i. 53, quoted in Warren, p. 47). The ten directions 
are the zenith and nadir, with the four cardinal and the four 
intermediate points 
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“A decrepit old man, a diseased man, a dead man, and a 
monk.’' 

“ From this time forth," said the kin^, “let no such persons 
be allowed to come near my son. It will never do for my son 
to become a Buddha. What I would wish to see is my son 
exercising sovereign rule and authority over the four "great 
continents and the two thousand attendant isles, and walking 
through the heavens surrounded by a retinue thirty-six leagues 
in circumference." And when he had so spoken he placed 
guards for a distance of a quarter of a league in each of the 
four directions, in order that none of these four kinds of men 
might come within sight of his son,* * 

On successive occasions, however, issuing from 
the palace, he is confronted by the four signs the 
sight of which fills him with amazement and 
distress; and, realizing the impermanence of all 
earthly things, he determines to forsake his home 
and take refuge in the forest for solitary medita- 
tion, and ‘to obtain the highest immortality.' 
His resolution is strengthened by the appearance 
of the attendant women of the palace, whom he 
finds asleep in all manner of uncomely attitudes ; + 
and he pays a final visit to his wife and child 
in the inner chamber, checking himself in his 
desire to waken and hid them farewell, lest their 
entreaties and caresses should avail to turn him 
from his fixed purpose. He is said to have been 
twenty-nine years old when he thus made the 
‘ Great Renunciation.’ On his horse Kanthaka he 
left the city by night, and miraculous signs accom- 
panied his departure, in the same manner as when 
he had been born. The gods themselves silenced 
the neighing of his steed, lest the city and its 
warders should he aroused ; and bore up the horse’s 
hoofs, preventing them from touching the ground ; 
while the city gates, heavy with bolts and bars, 
opened noiselessly to him of their own accord, t 
And Mara, the prince of evil, sought to win him 
back by the promise of universal dominion, which 
he should immediately obtain. 

On the further side of a broad stream Gautama 
dismissed his horse and attendant, the latter 
seeking permission, which was refused, to remain 
with him ; § and the two returned to the city, to 
announce that their master had finally ana for 
ever renounced the world. The prince himself 
proceeded alone and on foot to Rajagrilia (Rajgir), 
whose king greeted him as the future Buddha, 
and ^ obtained from him a promise that, after 
gaining enlightenment, he would re-visit his king- 
dom and give him instruction in the right know- 
ledge.^ Thence he made his way to Uruvela {Skr. 
XJruhihd, the great or wide - spreading Bel-tree, 
the wood-apple), a village or grove near Gaya, 
and there in the company of five ascetics entered 
upon a course of extreme self-discipline, carrying 
his austerities to such a length that his body 
became utterly emaciated and lost all its brightness 
and grace ; finally, he fell down senseless and was 
believed to be dead. For six years the ‘Great 
Struggle ’ continued, at the close of which, becom- 
ing convinced that the truth was not to be won by 
the way of asceticism, he resumed an ordinary 
course of life as a beggar living on alms. These 
six years aie said to be ‘like time spent in 
endeavouring to tie the air into knots.’ His com- 
panions, however, the five ascetics, now deserted 
him, because they regarded his action as a proof of 
faithlessness to his principles, and departed to the 
Beer-Park at Benares. 

There followed the assaults of Mara, who with 
his hosts endeavoured by every means, first by 

* Jataha, i. 56, in Warren, p. 63. The story of the four signs 
recurs in all bhe narratives of the Buddha's early years (cf. e.g, 
Buddha-Chanta^ bk. lii.). It would seem to be one of the best- 
attested of the early traditions, as it is most characteristic. 

t Cf. the description of Hanuman's visit by night to the palace 
of Havana in Ceylon, finding his wives asleep (RdmdyaV'a, v. 
10) ; and the similar story of the noble Yasa {Mahdvagga i. 7). 

t Buddha-Charitat v. 80 ff., etc. 

§ According to one form of the tradition, the horse died of 
grief on the spot, and was re-born as a god in the trayastrirh4a 
heaven. 


violence and then by varied allurements, to distract 
his attention and turn him from Ms purpose. 
Seated under the Bo-tree on a couch or plat- 
form of grass, on its eastern side and facing the 
east, Gautama remained steadfast and immovable, 
taking no notice of the showers of rocks and darts 
which, as soon as they reached him, turned into 
flowers. Here he resolved to remain ‘ Never 
from this seat will I stir, until I have attained the 
supreme and absolute wisdom.’ The period of the 
temptation closed with sunset, when the army of 
Mara was finally driven off in utter defeat. 
During the following night, in deepest meditation, 
the desired knowledge and the perfect state were 
attained, and Gautama became Buddha, ‘ the en- 
lightened one,’ to whom all the secrets of the 
universe were laid open— omniscient. 

‘ A legend relates that in the first night-watch he gained a 
knowledge of all his previous existences ; m the second, of all 
present states of being ; in the third, of the chain of causes and 
effects ; and at the dawn of day he knew all things.’ ^ 

During the seven weeks spent under the Bo-tree, 
he is said to have been miraculously sustained on 
an offering of milk-rice, brought to him by a 
woman of Uruvela, named SujatS, and neither 
to have moved from his place nor to have taken 
any further nourishment. Until this time he had 
been merely a Bodhisattva (g'-'y.), one who is 
destined to gain supreme wisdom, on the way to 
Buddhahood hut not yet perfectly enlightened. 

For a discussion of the doctrine or truth which the Buddha 
thus believed himself to have grasped, and which he made it 
his business henceforth to preach, see art HInayana. *A11 
existence involves suffering; suffering is caused by desire, 
especially the desire for continuance of existence ; the supjjres- 
sion of desire therefore will lead to the extinction of suffering : 
this deliverance can only be effected by the Noble Eight-fold 
Path.' These are the dryasatydni, or Noble Truths, the four 
terms of which are dul^hha, ‘pain'; samudaya, ‘cause*; 
mrodha, ‘ suppression Tiidr^/a, ‘way* or ‘path.* The same 
four truths or axioms are propounded in the Safikhya philosophy 
Qlahdvaggob, i. vi. 19 ; ShE xui. 95 f., etc. ; see also R. Qarbe, 
SdfLkhya und Yoga, Strassburg, 1896, p. 18, and art. SSnkhya). 

With regard to the events immediately succeed- 
ing the Buddha’s attainment of omniscience, the 
traditions are more than usually divergent. That 
which is perhaps the best attested, and most 
generally finds expression in Buddhist art, repre- 
sents him as spending in succession seven days 
under the Bo-tree, in deep meditation, ‘ enjoying the 
bliss of emancipation ’ ; the same period under the 
‘ Goat-herd’s Banyan ’ [ajaBdla), where a Brahman 
is said to have approached him with the request that 
he would define the characteristics of a true Brah- 
man ; the Buddha replied that he only could justly 
claim the name who was ‘free from pride, free 
from impurity, self -restrained, wise, and who has 
fulfilled the requirements of holiness.’ A third 
week was spent under the Muckalinda-txe^^ from 
beneath which Muchalinda, the serpent-king, came 
forth, and spread his hood as a canopy over the 
Buddha to protect him from the wind and heat, 
the storm-cloud and the rain ; and, finally, a fourth 
juried of equal duration was spent under the 
Kdjdyatana’tx^Q, whence he returned to the 
Banyan. Thus were completed four periods of 
seven days. During the last week, two merchants, 
moved by a divine suggestion, approached the 
Buddha, and with respectful salutations offered 
him food, rice-cakes, and honey. The gift was 
accepted, and received in a bowl (or four bowls of 
stone), presented to him at the moment by the four 
divinities that guard the four quarters of the 
globe, t The merchants declared their faith in the 
Buddha and his Law, J and begged to be received as 
disciples. Their rec^uest was granted, and they 
thus Decame the earliest lay-disci^les in Buddhism. 
After his return the Buddha is represented as 
* Monier-Williams, Buddhism, p. 34 ; cf. Warren, p. 82. 

^ Mahdvagga, i. 2-4 ; cf. Warren, p. 83 ff. 
t Employing the ‘ two-refuge ’ formula, because the safighck 
the order of monks, was not yet instituted. 
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debating in his mind whether he should undertake 
the wearisome and thankless task of communi- 
cating to men the profound truths which he had 
thus perceived. Brahma appeared to him, and 
with reverential obeisance recalled him to high 
office and duty, reminding him of the misery and 
ignorance of mankind, who, if they do not hear 
the doctrine preached, cannot attain to salvation. 
The Buddha assented ; hut a further doubt arose to 
whom he should first proclaim his doctrine with 
the assurance that they would understand. He 
decided that the five ascetics with whom he had 
previously lived in the practice of austerities 
should he the first to receive the new teaching. 
He therefore sought them out in the Deer-Park, 
Isipatanai at Benares, and to them delivered his 
first sermon, or brief exposition of doctrine, 

‘ setting in motion the wheel of the Law,' * and 
founding 'the highest kingdom of truth.' The 
hhilcqus accepted the truth, and at their own 
request were duly ordained, becoming the first 
members of the Buddhist Order [sahgha) of monks. 

The number of the disciples rapidly increased ; 
and Gautama sent forth his monks on missionary 
tours hither and thither, bidding them wander 
everywhere, preaching the doctrine (dharma), and 
teaching men to order their lives with self-restraint, 
simplicity, and chastity. Of these, his earliest con- 
verts, two of the most renowned were Sariputta 
and Moggallana {Maudgalydyana), members of an 
ascetic community resident at that time at Raja- 
griha, who received the truth from the li^s of the 
monk Assaji, one of the five original disciples ; he 
taught them the substance of Buddhist doctrine, 
explaining that he himself, being only a novice, 
was unable to expound it at length. 

* Of laws or principles that originate from a cause, the cause 
of these the Buddha hath declared, and also the destruction of 
them. Thus the great Teacher (Monk) hath spoken. * t 

The recitation of these words by the venerable 
monk Assaji is said to have aroused in the mind of 
the hearers a clear understanding of the fact that 
‘whatever is subject to origination is subject also 
to cessation or destruction.' J They were thereupon 
admitted into the Order by the Buddha himself. 
Both are recorded to have died before their Master. 
Other disciples, whose names and actions fill a 
large place in the early chronicles, were Upali, who 
recited the text of the Vinaya at the first Council 
after the Buddha’s death ; Ka^yapa (Kassapa) or 
Maha-Ka^yapa, the president of the Council, for 
whose coming the cremation of the body of the 
Buddha was delayed ; and Ananda (g.v . ), ms cousin 
and favourite attendant, who seems to have watched 
over him during life with closest care, and to have 
been nearest to him at death. Others of high 
birth became lay-disciples. And there were also 
female followers, who, later, were permitted to 
form themselves into an Order of Buddhist nuns 
(see art. Monasticism [Buddhist]). 

Thereafter the Buddha spent a life prolonged, 
according to the tradition, over forty -five years, in 
itinerating from place to place, and preaching the 
doctrine to all who would listen. The details of 
his joumeyings, as recorded in the chronicles, are 

■* Dharmachalerapravartana (Pali DhammachakkappavaU 
tana) ; see SBJE xiii. 94ff., and the references there given ; Kern, 
Indian Buddhism^ p. 23. The wheel is a continually recurring 
symbol in Buddhist art ; the original intention probably was to 
represent as well the perfection of the doctrine, the circle 
denoting all-rounded completeness, as its unceasing, unresting 
progression. The sermon itself, as given in the texts, is a 
manifesto of Buddhist doctrine, inculcating the avoidance of 
the two extremes of a life of sensual pleasure or of ascetic self- 
mortification, and urging the pursuit of the ‘Middle Path* 
which leads to insight, supreme wisdom, and nirvana. 

t Te dharmd hetu-prabhavd hetum te§dm TathdgataT}. hy 
avadat te^dflcha yo nirodha evarh-vadi MahdSrannanaJt—th.e 
Buddhist creed or confession of faith. (Of. SBE xiii. 144 fC- ; 
Kern, p. 26 ; Warren, pp. 87-91.) 

t Mahdv, i. 23 ; cf. Warren, p. 87fif. 


not of much interest ; they seem to have been con- 
fined mainly to the kingdom of Magadha,’^ and 
especially the country around Rajagriha and 
Sravastijt but are traditionally said to’ have ex- 
tended also far into the north-west of India and 
the Pan j ah. During the whole of this period he 
appears to^ have had no settled dwellmg-place, 
although gifts of land and buildings were made to 
him by wealthy disciples ; the most extensive and 
important of these apparently were the Jetavana 
ark and monastery at SravastI — the gift of 
udatta or Anathapindika, who bought it from 
Jeta, the king's son, at the cost of covering the 
ground with gold pieces. Jeta retained a portion, 
and built thereon a vihdra for the monks ; whence 
the whole estate was known as Jetavana^ the grove 
or park of Jeta. In the rainy season ( Vassa [g.'y.]) 
it was his wont to abstain from travelling, osten- 
sibly lest the animal and insect life which then 
abounded should be inadvertently injured or de- 
stroyed ; hut partly also, no doubt, because of the 
physical difficulty which the heavy rains placed in 
the way of much movement.! The doctrines 
which he taught seem generally to have been 
received with approval, often with enthusiasm, 
although opposition was at times aroused. His 
chief rival was Devadatta, a cousin of the Buddha, 
who is represented as being jealous of his influence 
and popularity, and as repeatedly seeking to com- 
pass his death. Devadatta had been received into 
the Order at the time of a visit which Gautama 
paid to KapHavastu in the sixth year of his 
ministry, hut had never been a sincere believer. 
The final attempt which he made to poison the 
Buddha was frustrated, and be himself, for making 
a false profession of faith, fell do\vn into hell, 
where he was condemned to remain for an entire 
world- cycle. 

At the age of over eighty years, according to 
the tradition, at the close of a long life devoted to 
teaching and preaching, Gautama Buddha realized 
that the time drew near for him to die, to leave his 
disciples and his work, and to attain parinirmna,§ 
final or perfect nirvana. 

The authoritative account of the death of the Buddha, as 
related by the Southern School of Buddhism, is contained in the 
Mahd-Farinibbdna Sutta of the Dlgha-Nikdya, the ‘ Book of 
the Great Decease,’ translated by T. W. Ehys Davids in SBJB, 
vol. xi. ; Warren, pp. 96-110. See art, Litbsaturb (Buddhist), 
The narrative from Tibetan sources is riven by W. W. Bookhill, 
Life of the Buddha^ pp. 132-147. The date of his death has been 
discussed at great length, and by many scholars. The Sinhalese 
reckoning, representing the tradition of the South, places the 
event in the year 544 or 643 b.o. ; but it seems certain that this 
is too early. More than fifty years ago, Sir A. Cunningham 
(Bhilsa Topes, London, 1864), from a full consideration of all the 
available data, gave his decision for the year 477 b.o. Prof. Max 
Muller arrived at the same conclusion (SBE x.2 p. xliii S. ; His^ 
tory'fif SuTiskrit Literature^, pp. 262 ff., 299), which was endorsed 
by Dr. Buhler. Others, as Westergaard and Kern, bring the 
time of his death down to a considerably later period, c. 370 B.o. 
The most recent essay in favour of a yet earlier date is hy the 
Indian scholar P. 0. Mukherji, who argues for the early part of 
the 6th century (see review in J RAS, 1900, p. 668 fi.). There can 
be little doubt that Sir A. Cunningham’s date is very near to the 
truth. Dr. Fleet re-examines the whole question with great care 
in JRAS, 1909, pp. 1-34, endeavouring to determine the precise 
day of the year on which the Buddha died, which he concludes 
to have been Oct. 13th, 483 b,c. Of. also M. de Zilva Wickre- 
masinghe in Epigr, Zeylanica, i. 142 n. 7, 156 f. 

Accompanied hy Ananda, the Buddha then came 

* Beal, Siyuki, ii. 82 fi. ; cf. art. Magauha. 

t Legge, Fd^Eien, p. 66 ff. ; Beal, op. cit. ii. 1 If. The site of 
&avasti was identified by Cunningham with Sahet Mahet, in the 
Gonda District of the United Provinces, and this identification 
has been confirmed by recent discoveries (see JRAS, 1908, pp. 
971 ff. , 1098 f . , 1909, p. 1061 *, 1 GI, s.v.). There is a description 

of Sravasti from Sinhalese sources in W. Geiger, Liter, u. Spraehe 
d. Singhalesen, Strassburg, 1901, p. 14 f. _ ^ 

t Vassa was also observed by the Jainas, and in this respect 
apparently both sects followed the earlier practice of the Hindu 
monastic orders. 

§ Pall parinibbana, see art. Nirva^ta ; nirvdv-a is a state 
attainable and attained during Ufe, and was enjoyed by the 
Buddha himself and by many Buddhist saints ; pannirvdna is 
reached only at death, with the dissolution of the bodily frame 
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to the &dla'ix%Q grove Upavartana at Ku^anagara,* i 
in the country of the Mallas. There, by his direc- 
tion, a couch was spread between two i^dla-trees, 
with its head to the north, on which he lay down 
^ on the right side after the manner of a lion, and 
placing foot on foot remained mindful and con- 
scious.^ t The trees bloomed out of season, and 
scattered their flowers on him as he lay. His last 
hours were spent in giving counsels and directions 
to Ananda and the assembled monks. Subhadra 
also, a wandering ascetic, was admitted to his 
presence, listened to his teaching, and was con- 
verted, thus becoming ‘ the last disciple made by 
the Blessed One himself.’ Finally, he invited his 
disciples to state any doubt or difficulty felt by 
them with regard to the teaching of the Buddha 
or the rules of the Order, that he might remove it ; 
and bade them regard his Doctrine and Discipline 
as their teacher after he was gone. Three times 
the question was repeated : 

‘ “ It may be, brethren, that some brother has a doubt or per- 
plexity respecting either the Buddha or the Doctrine or the 
Order or the Path or the course of conduct. Ask any question, 
brethren, and do not have to reproach yourselves afterwards 
with the thought, Our Teacher was present with us, but we 
failed to ask him all our questions.” 

And when he had thus spoken the brethren were silent. 

“ It may be, brethren, that it is out of respect to the Teacher 
that ye ask no questions. Then let each one speak to his friend.” 
And when he had thus spoken the brethren were silent. 

Then the venerable Ananda spake to the Blessed One : 

“ How wonderful a thing it is, Reverend Sir, and how marvel- 
lous ! Verily, I believe that in this whole assembly of the 
brethren there is not one brother who has any doubt or perplexity 
respecting the Buddha or the Doctrine or the Order or the Path 
or the course of_conduct.” 

“With you, Ananda, it is a matter of faith, when you say 
that ; but with the Tathagata, Ananda, it is a matter of know- 
ledge that m this whole assembly of the brethren there is not 
one brother who has any doubt or perplexity respecting either 
the Buddha or the Doctrine or the Order or the Path or the 
course of conduct. For of all these five hundred brethren, 
Ananda, even the most backward has become converted, and is 
no longer liable to be born in a state of suffering, but is assured 
of final salvation.” 

Then the Blessed One addressed the brethren : 

“And now, brethren, I take my leave of you; all the con- 
stituents of being are transitory ; work out your salvation with 
diligence.” 

This was the last word of the Tathagata. 

Thereupon the Blessed One entered the first trance (dhydna ) ; 
and rising from the first trance, he entered the second trance ; j 
and rising from the second trance, he entered the third trance ; I 
and nsmg from the third trance, he entered the fourth trance ; 
and rising from the fourth trance, he entered the realm of the 
infinity of space ; and rising from the realm of the infinity of 
space, he entered the realm of the infinity of consciousness ; and 
rising from the realm of the infinity of consciousness, he entered 
the realm of nothingness ; and rising from the realm of nothing- 
ness, he entered the realm of neither perception nor non- 
perception ; and rising from the realm of neither perception nor 
non-perception, he arrived at the cessation of perception and 
densation.’ t 

The same process is then repeated in reverse order until the 
first trance is again reached. Thence he passes successively to 
the second, third, and fourth. And at the close it is said : 

‘ And rising from the fourth trance, immediately the Blessed 
One passed into Nirvana.* 

In the Mahayana school of Buddhism a mystical 
doctrine of three bodies [Jcdya) of the Tathagata is 
taught — the dharmakdya, or body of the Law, 
sambhogaJcdya, or body of perfect bliss, nirmdna- 
Mya, the illuso:^ or apparitional body. The first 
is said to be discernible in the whole air of the 
Tathagata, the second in the whole air of a Bodhi- 
sattva, the third in the air of dififerent pious men. 
The underlying idea would seem to be that of 

* The scene of the Buddha’s death has not been certainly 
identified; according to Fa-Hien, chs. xxiii., xxiv., it lay 25 
yojanas east of Kapilavastu (cf. Beal, SiyuM, ii. 31 fl.). Sir A. 
Cunningham identified the site with the village of Kasia, about 
40 miles east of Gorakhpur, in the United Provinces, where 
there are extensive Buddhist ruins ; but doubt is thrown on the 
correctness of his conclusions by recent discoveries and investiga- 
tions. See V. A. Smith mJEAS^ 1902, p. 139 ff. ; J. F. Fleet, ib, 
1906, p. 907 and note; J. H. Marshall, ib, 1907, p. 993 ff., with plate 
showing excavations at the great monastery ; iGZ, s.v. ‘ Kasia.’ 

t The attitude and scene are represented from sculptures, e.g, 
in A. Grunwedel, Buddhist Art in Jnd%a, 1901, p, 119 ff. 

t Makd-Farinibbdna Sutta^ vl l. fi-ll ; SBE xi. 112 ff. ; 
Warren, p. 108 f. ; Kern, p. 44 f. 


completing the connexion, or chain of evolution, 
between the living earthly Buddha and his spiritual 
or mystical counterpart, invisible in the heaven.* 

A curious tradition, the orimn of which it is not 
easy to trace, represents the death of the Buddha 
as due to over-indulgence in * dried boar’s flesh,’ t 
at a feast which Chunda, the blacksmith, had 
prepared for him and his disciples. Recognmng 
the danger of the dish, Gautama refused to allow 
the others to partake lest they should suffer iniurv, 
and gave orders that what was left over should be 
buried in the ground. In view of the Hindu 
aversion to a meat diet, or the taking of life in any 
form, it is hardly likely that the tradition is a 
mere invention of later times. It is more probable 
that the preparation consisted of some vegetable 
or root, perhaps truffles ; a ‘ boar’s delicacy,’ or 
favourite food ; or the name of some dish prepared 
for the feast may have been confused in course of 
time with ‘ boar’s flesh ’ or ‘pork.’ The refusal to 
permit his disciples to share was then invented to 
exalt his magnanimity, and to account for the fact 
that he alone suffered after the meal. If this were 
really the ease, his great age would itself be a suffi- 
cient explanation. It should be noticed also that 
in the Tibetan books no reference is made to the 
ork, although the last feast in the^ Buddha’s 
onour is described as in the Pali narratives-^ 

The death of the Buddha, like his birth, was 
accompanied by signs and portents from heaven ; 
and the spirits of the earth and sky united in 
lamentation with his disciples and the men of 
Kusanagara. The Mallas of the town paid 
due honour to the corpse, with processions and 
garlands and music, for a space of six days. On 
the seventh the body was carried by eight of 
their chieftains to a shrine outside the city, on the 
east, where a funeral pyre was raised of sweet- 
scented woods. The Malla chiefs, however, were 
unable to set fire to the pile ,* and it was explained 
to them that the final ceremony of cremation must 
await the arrival of Ka^yapa, who with five 
htmdred brethren was at that moment approach- 
ing Kusanagara. When Kasyapa reached the 
shrine, he saluted with reverence the Buddha’s 
corpse, and with his companions passed thrice 
round the funeral pile, bowing down in homage. 
The pyre then spontaneously began to burn ; and, 
after the flames had done their work, they were 
again miraculously extinguished. 

The bones and relics that remained from the fire 
I were claimed by the Mallas of Kusanagara (Kusi- 
nara), on the ground that the Buddha had died in 
their territory. Others, however, advanced claims 
to a portion ; and the danger of strife was allayed 
only by the remonstrances of a Brahman, Drona 
(Dona) by name, who, at the instance of the Mallas 
themselves, undertook to distribute the relics.^ An 
eightfold division was made, as follows : (1) Ajata- 
Satru, king of Magadha ; (2) the Lichchhavis of 
Vaisali ; (3) the Sakyas of Kapilavastu ; (4) the 
Bulls of Allakappa ; (5) the Koliyas of Ramagrama ; 
(6) a Brahman of Vethadipa,§ whose name is not 
recorded; (7) the Mallas of Pava; (8) the Mallas 
of KuSanagara. Further, the earthenware vessel 
(kumhha), in which the relics had been gathered 
together after cremation, was given to Drona him- 
self; and to the Mauryas (Moriyas) of Pipphalivana, 
who, after all the relics had been distributed, sent 
a message demanding a share, were granted the 

^ See Rockhill, Life of the Buddha^ p. 200 ff. ; L. de la V. 
Poussin in JRAS, 1906, p. 943 ff., and art. AniBonDHA in vol. L 
p. 97 ff. 

t Sukara (fukara) maddava^ Parinibb. S, iv. 16 ff., SBE 
xi. 71 ff. J. F. Fleet {JRASj 1906, pp. 658, 881 f.) suggests * the 
succulent parts, tit-bits, of a young wild boar’ (waaactw, Skr. 
mdrdcLva, ‘softness,’ ‘ delicacy ’ [mrdtt]). 

t Rockhill, p. 133 f. 

§ Probably represented, according to Dr. Vogel, by the ruins 
at Kasia ; see JRAS^ 1907, p. 993 ff. 
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embers of the fire. Thus there were altogether 
ten portions, and over each a cairn [stupa] was 
erected and homage paid. These buildings re* * * § 
mained for many years centres of pilgrimage, and 
were visited not only by Buddhists of India, but 
pilgrims from distant lands.* In one form of 
the narrative the Emperor Asoka is said to have 
undertaken a re-distribution of the relics among 
84,000 stupas j which he built. One of the origingd 
stupas, however, that at Kamagrama (5), he was 
unable to violate, being prevented by the spirits 
[nagas] that watched over the cairn. 

At Piprawa (Piprahava, Piprahwa), in the United 
Provinces, excavations were made some years ago 
in an ancient mound and relic chamber ; and among 
the objects discovered was a large stone box, con- 
taining steatite vases (one of which bore a short 
inscription), pieces of bone, gold leaf, jewels, beads, 
etc. The inscription when read was understood to 
describe the relics enclosed in the vase as those of 
the Buddha himself ; and it was inferred that these 
fragments of bone were the actual portions of the 
body of Gautama, preserved after cremation, over 
which was erected the stupa which had now been 
re-discovered. Ur. Fleet, however, interprets the 
inscription differently ; and understands it to refer, 
not to the founder himself, but to the Sakyas, his 
kinsmen, many of whom, according to the tradition, 
were massacred, and their city wholly or partially 
destroyed, in revenge for a slight put upon the 
neighbouring king of Kosala.f In either case the 
inscription would seem to cany with it the 
identification of Piprawa with Kapilavastu, the 
capital of the Sakyas. 

The discovery is also reported of the ancient 
stupa built near Peshawar, according to the reports 
of the Chinese pilgrims, by Kanishka,J which they 
describe as the finest in India. Buddha himself, 
when travelling^ in the country, is said to have 
prophesied to Ananda that on that spot, four 
hundred years after his death, a king named 
Kanishka would raise a great stupa in his honour, 
‘which will contain many various relics of my 
bones and flesh. ’§ Many marvels are related con- 
cerning the fulfilment of the prophecy, and both 
Fa-Hien and Hiuen-Tsiang record the presence in 
former times of the almsbowl [patra] of Buddha in 
that country. Two large mounds lying east of the 
city have been identified as the site of the great 
building erected by Kanishka, and excavations 
have been carried on for the last two years, under 
the direction of the Archaeological Survey of India. 
Under one of the mounds were found ‘ remains of 
an enormous monument, which proves to be the 
lost pagoda, so minutely described by the Chinese 
travellers.’ 11 In a relic-chamber was discovered a 
casket containing small fragments of bone, which 
may therefore be portions of the remains of 
Gautama himself. The magnificence of the monu- 
ment indicates the importance attached to the 
sacred relics which it was intended to enshrine. 
And the tradition recorded by Hiuen-Tsiang proves 
that in his day they were believed to be actual 
relics of the Founder of Buddhism. 

* Parin^bana Suttay vi. 61-62. 

t JRAS, 1906, p. 150. Dr Fleet reads the text, and translates 
as follows : Suhit%’bhatinaihsa'bhagvQ^ikmaihsa-puta'dalana/m 
iyaTh salUa-nidhane Budhasa bhagavate sakiyanamy ‘ Of the 
brethren of the Well-famed One, together with (their) htfcle 
sisters (and) together with (their) children and wives, this (is) a 
deposit of relics; (namely) of the kinsmen of Buddha, the 
Blessed One.’ Earlier interpretations understood the reference 
^0 be to a relic-shrine of the Buddha himself, set up by his 
Sakya brethren. See Fleet’s article, loc. cit, in which he 
discusses the inscription ; and for a description of the original 
discoveries, ib. 1898, p. 674, etc. ; Mukherji, Antiquities in the 
Nepalese Tarai, 1897 ; cf. Fleet in JRAS, 1905, p. 679 ff.; and 
on the identification of Kapilavastu, W. Vost, ib. 1906, p. 663 fl. 

t Legge, Fd-HieUy ch. xii. ; Beal, Siyuki, i. 97 ff. 

§ Beal, l.c.y p. 99. 

y Times. 17th Aug. 1909 ; see JRAS, 1909, p. 1056 ff 


Among the prophecies uttered by the Buddha 
was one concerning the future of the religion which 
he established, and its ultimate decline and dis- 
appearance from the earth. The declaration is 
contained in the Anagata-VamAa (‘Narrative of 
Coming Events’), and was given at Kapilavastu 
in response to a question by Sariputta. The 
history of the future Buddha, Maitreya (Pali 
Metteyya), is described ; then at long intervals after 
his own death will occur the ‘ five disappearances’ : 
of the attainments, when his disciples will rise to 
ever higher degrees of sanctity ; of the method, 
when the knowledge of the precepts and the way 
of salvation shall be lost ; of learning, when the 
sacred texts themselves shall he forgotten ; of the 
symbols, the monastic robe, bowl, etc. ; and at the 
close of five thousand years ‘ the relics will begin to 
fail of honour and worship, and will go wherever they 
can receive honour and worship. But as time goes 
on they will not receive honour and worship in any 
place. Then . . . the relics will come from every 
place . . . and having congregated together at the 
throne under the great Bo-tree . . . will teach the 
Doctrine. Not a single human being will be found 
at that place ; hut all the gods from ten thousand 
worlds will come together and listen to the Doc- 
trine, and many thousands of them will attain to 
the Doctrine. . . . Then they will weep, saying, 

‘ ‘ From henceforth we shall be in darkness. ” Then 
the relics will put forth flames of fire and bum up 
. . . without remainder.’* 

[The subject of Barlaam and Josaphat, which was 
referred to this article by a cross-reference at Bar- 
laam, it has been found more convenient to treat in 
a separate article under the title Josaphat.] 

Literature.— TA4 Buddha-Charita of ASvagkosha, ed. by 
E. B. Cowell, Oxford, 1893, tr. SBE, vol. xlix., Oxford, 1894 ; 
Fo’Sho-hing-tsanJcing, a Life of Buddha by A^vaghosha, fcr. 
from Sanskrit into Chinese by Dharmaraksha, a.d. 420, and from 
Chinese into English by Samuel Beal, SBE, vol. xix., Oxford, 
1883 ; Buddhist Suttas, Mahaparinibbdna Suttanta, tr. from 
Pali by T. W. Rhys Davids, SBE, vol. xi., Oxford, 1887 ; Vinaya 
Texts, Mahavagga and ChuUavagga, tr. from the Pali by T. W. 
Rhys Davids and H. Oldenberg, SBE, vols. xiii., xvii., xx., 
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Travels of Fd-Hien, tr. by J. Legge, Oxford, 1886; Siyuki, 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, tr. by S. Beal, 2 vols., 
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BUDDHAGHOSA.— This was the name of 
several members of the Buddhist Order, It will 
be sufficient here to deal with the best known 
among them, the celebrated author and scholar 
who nourished early in the 5th century A.D. 

1 . Life.— The authorities regarding the life of 
Buddhaghosa the Great are as follows. In the 
first place, certain important portions of his works 
have already been published. The few details 
they contain as to the life of the author are the 
only contemporary records of it that have survived. 
Secondly, Dhammakitti, in the middle of the 13th 
cent. A.D., -wrote a continuation of the Great 
Chronicle (tr. in Tumour’s MahdmnAayp* 250 ff.) 
[ of Ceylon. In it he inserted an account, m thirty- 
I three couplets, of the life and work of Buddha- 
i ghosa. It is not exactly known from what sources 
I this account was dram ; but it probably gives 
1 * Warren, pp. 482-485, 
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the tradition as preserved at the Great Minster in 
Anuradhapnra in written documents now no 
longer extant. Thirdly, we have a life of Buddha- 
ghosa, written in Pali, in the middle of the 16th 
cent., by a Burmese hhikm named Maha Mah- 
gala. It is of a legendary and edifying character, 
and of little independent value. The title is, 
Buddhaghos-uppatti (‘Advent of Buddhaghosa’) ; 
and the text has been edited and translated by 
James Gray. The results to be obtained from 
these sources will best be stated chronologically. 

In the introductory verses to his commentary 
on the Dlgha (ed. Bhys Davids and Carpenter), 
Buddhagho§a says that he compiled it in accord- 
ance with the opinions of the Elders at the Great 
Minster; and that since he had already, in his 
Visuddhi Magga (‘Path of Purity’), dealt with 
certain points, he would omit these in his com- 
mentary. Lastly, he says that the authorities on 
which ne relied were in the Sinhalese language, 
and that he reproduces the contents of them in 
Pali, In his commentary on the Vinaya (quoted 
JBASy 1871, p. 295) he gives the names of some of 
these Sinhalese works. They are the Great Com- 
mentary, the Raft Commentary (i.e. written on a 
raft), and the Kurundi Commentary (Le, the one 
written at Kurunda Vein). In his commentary 
on the Farivdra, Buddhaghosa states {teste Gray, 
p. 12) that he studied these three under Buddha- 
mitta. In his Attha-sdlini (ed. Muller), Buddha- 
gho^a also quotes as his authorities these and 
other commentaries written in Sinhalese; refers 
frequently to his own Visuddhi Magga^ and twice 
at least to his commentary on the Vinaya; and 
mentions otherwise (apart from the canonical 
works) only the Milinda and the Petakopadesa* 

These meagre but important details show con- 
clusively that Buddhaghosa worked at a date sub- 
sequent to that of the two books last mentioned, 
under the auspices of the scholars at the Great 
Minster in Ceylon, and on the basis of materials 
written in Sinhalese. 

The authority next in point of date explains 
how this was supposed to have occurred. It tells 
us that, during the reign in Ceylon of Maha-Nama 
(who ascended the throne A.D. 413), there was a 
young Brahman born in India who wandered over 
the continent maintaining theses against all the 
world. In consequence of a discussion that took 
lace between him and Revata, a Buddhist bhiksu, 
e became interested in Buddhist doctrine, and 
entered the Order that he might learn more about it. 
It was not long before he became converted, and 
wrote a treatise entitled Jndnodaya (‘ Uprising of 
Knowledge’); and also an essay entitled Attka- 
sdlim (‘Full of Meaning’), on the Ahhidkamma 
manual included in the Canon under the title 
Dhamma-^sanganil, On Revata observing that he 
contemplated a larger work, he urged him to go to 
Anuradhapura, where there were better materials 
and greater opportunities for study, and make him- 
self acquainted there with the commentaries that 
had been preserved in Sinhalese at the Great 
Minster, with a view to re-casting them in Pali. 
Buddhaghosa agreed to this, went to the Great 
Minster, studied there under Sahghapali, and 
when he had mastered all the subjects taught, 
asked permission to translate the commentaries. 
The authorities of the School gave him two verses 
as the subject of a thesis, to test his ability. What 
he submitted as this thesis was the work afterwards 
to become so^ famous under the title of Visuddhi 
Magga. This proved, with the assistance of good 
fairies, so satisfactory that his request was granted. 
Then, according to the chronicler, ‘ he translated the 
whole of the Sinhalese commentaries into Pali.’ 

* See the references given In Mrs. Eh3's Davids’ Buddhist 
Psychology, pp. xx-xxv 


We need not take every word of this edifying 
story aupied de la lettre. We know, for instance, 
that it was not the whole, but only a part, though 
a very important part, of the Sinhalese comment- 
aries that he reproduced in Pali. Other scholars, 
some of whose names we know, while some are 
not yet known, reproduced other parts of it. The 
work was by no means a translation in the modern 
sense. It was a new work based on the older ones. 
And the intervention of the fairies {devata) is only 
evidence of the curious literary taste of the time 
of the poet. But, in the main, the story bears the 
impress of probability. 

The Buddhaghos-uppatti takes over this story, 
telling it with many flowers of speech and at greater 
length. It adds a few details not found in Dliain- 
makitti’s couplets, giving, for instance, the names 
of Euddhagho^a’s father and mother as Kesi and 
Kesini, and the name of the village they dwelt in 
as Ghosa. Both the authorities locate it at Gaya 
in Magadha, near the Bo-tree. The Gandhavandit 
{JFTS, 1896, p. 66) adds that Kesi was the 
family chaplain {purohita) of King Sangama. The 
Saddham^na Sang aha (JFTS, 1890, p. 55) gives the 
additional detail that Buddhaghosa worked at his 
translations in the Padhanaghara, an apartment 
to the right of the Great Minster. The Sinhalese 
chronicler concludes his account with the simple 
statement that Buddhaghosa, when his task was 
accomplished, returned home to India, to worship 
at the Wisdom tree. The Burmese authorities 
(quoted by Gray in his introduction) all agree that 
he went to Burma. This is merely a confusion 
between our Buddhaghosa and another bhiksu of 
the same name (called more accurately Buddha- 
gho§a the Less), who went from Ceylon to Burma 
towards the end of the 15th cent, (Forchhammer, 
p. 65). 

2. Works. — The extant books written by 
Buddhaghosa would fill many volumes. Of these 
only one, and that one of the shortest, has so far 
been edited in Europe. The most important is 
probably the Visuddhi Magga, a compendium of 
all Buddhism, in three books : on Conduct, Con- 
centration (or mental training), and Wisdom re- 
spectively. Henry C. Warren has published an 
abstract of this work {JFTS, 1891); and a com- 
plete edition, with translation, introductions, and 
notes, is in preparation for the Harvard Oriental 
Series. The rest are all commentaries. Those 
on the four great Nikdyas, on the Abhidhamma, 
and on the Vinaya, would each fill three or four 
volumes. A late authority, the Saddhamma 
Sahgaha (JFTS, 1890, p. 56), gives 137,000 lines 
as the extent of these six works. Another late 
authority, the Gandka-vaMa (JFTS, 1896, p. 59), 
in giving a complete list of Buddhaghosa’s works, 
mentions in addition commentaries on the Pdti- 
molckha, Dhammapada, Jdtaka, Khuddaka Fdtha, 
and Apaddna, adding on p. 68 the Sutta Nipdta. 
This list probably errs both by excess and by defect. 
It does not include the Attha-sdlini, which we now 
know, from the edition published by the Pali Text 
Society, to have been written by him, and it does 
include the commentaries on the Dhammapada and 
the Jdtakas, Now we have before us the text of 
the introductory verses to each of these works. In 
each case the author describes the circumstances 
under which, and names the scholars at whose 
instigation, he undertook and carried out the 
work. In neither case is any reference made to 
Buddhaghosa. In both style and matter each of 
these books diflers from the other, and from 
such portions of the works of Buddhaghosa as 
are accessible to us. In the similar cases of 
Nagarjuna and Sankara, works not written by 
them have been ascribed to famous writers. The 
tradition of Buddhagho^a’s authorship of either of 
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the books above named has not as yet been traced 
back earlier than the 10th cent. ; and, for the above 
reasons, it is at present very doubtful. A large 
number of short quotations from Buddhaghosa’s 
commentaries have been printed by the editors of 
the various texts with which he deals ; and sixty 
consecutive pages from the historical introduction 
to his commentary on the Vinaya have been edited 
by H. Oldenberg [Vinaya, vol. iii.). Khys Davids 
and Carpenter have published one volume, out of 
three, of the Bum/ihgala Vilasinl, his commentary 
on the Dlgha,^ And one complete work by him, 
the Attha-salim above referred to, has been edited 
by E. Muller. This turns out to be, not the essay 
under that title said by Dhammakitti to have been 
composed in India, but another work written in 
Ceylon subsequently to the Vimddhi Magga and 
the six great commentaries. It is doubtless an 
enlarged edition of the essay, and the latter has 
therefore not been preserved. Manuscripts of the 
undoubted works of Buddhaghosa, containing the 
texts, sufficient to fill some twenty-five volumes 
more, are extant in European libraries ; and the 
Pali Text^ Society, having completed its edition of 
the canonical works, is now engaged on the publi- 
cation of these. 

% General conclusions. — Buddhagho§a’s greatest 
value to the modern historian is due largely to the 
limitations of his mental powers. Of his talent 
there can be no doubt ; it was equalled only by 
his extraordinary industry. But of originality, 
of independent thought, there is at present no 
evidence. He had mastered so thoroughly and 
accepted so completely the Buddhist view of life, 
that there was no need for him to occupy time with 
any discussions on ultimate questions. In his ‘ Path 
of Purity ’ he gives, with admirable judgment as to 
the general arrangement of his matter, and in lucid 
style, a summary of the Buddhism of his time. 
There is no argument or discussion. In his six 
great commentaries— those on each of the four 
Nikdyas, containing the Doctrine ; on the Vinaya, 
containing the Canon Law; and on the Ahhi- 
dhamma, containing the advanced Psychology— 
he adheres to one simple plan. He first ^ves a 
general introduction— dealing mainly with literary 
history — to the work itself. To each of the more 
important Dialogues, or Suttas, he gives a special 
introduction on the circumstances under which it 
was supposed, when he wrote, to have been origin- 
ally spoken, and on the places and the persons 


mentioned in it. He quotes in the comment on 
the Sutta every word or phrase he considers doubt- 
ful or deserving of notice from a philological, exe* 
getical, philosophical, or religious point of view. 
His philology is far in advance of the philology of 
the same date in Europe, and his notes on rare 
words are constantly of real value, and not seldom 
conclusive. He gives and discusses various readings 
he found in the texts before him ; and these not4, 
together with his_ numerous quotations, go far to 
settle the text as it lay before him, and are of great 
service for the textual criticism of the originals. 
Of the higher criticism Buddhaghosa is entirely 
guiltless. To him there had been no development 
in doctrine, and all the texts were the words of the 
Master. He is fond of a story, and often relieves 
the earnestness of his commentary with anecdote, 
parable, or legend. In this way, without in the 
least intending it, he has preserved no little ma- 
terial for the history of social customs, commercial 
values, folk-lore, and belief in snpra-normal powers. 
His influence on the development of the literary 
faculty among Buddhists throughout the world 
has been very considerable. It is true, no doubt, 
that the method adopted in his commentaries fol- 
lows very closely the method of those much older 
ones preserved in the Canon ; hut the literary skOl 
with which he uses it is a great advance, more 
especially in lucidity, over the older documents. 

Literature. --AtiAaaaZtm, ed. E. Midler (PI’S, 1897); SumaA- 
ffala Vildsini, ed. Rhys Davids and Carpenter (PTS, 1886); 
Mahdvath^a, ed. G. Tumour (Colombo, 1837); Buddhaghos- 
uppath (ed. J. Gray, London, 1892); Digha, ed. Rhys Davids 
and Carpenter (PI’S, 1899, 1903) ; E. Forchhammer, Jardine 
Prize Essay (Rangoon, 1886) ; Mrs. Rhys Davids, ‘Buddhist 
Psychology’ (RAS, 1900). T. W. BhYS DaVIDS. 

BUDDHISM. — The character of Buddhism 
varies according to the country in which it pre- 
vails, so that a general sketch would be of very 
little value. The origin of Buddhism has been 
given in the article Buddha ; its early develop- 
ments will _be described in two articles, one on 
i the HInayana, or Little Vehicle, the other on 
the MahSyana, or Great Vehicle. Then the 
Buddhism of each country will be separately 
treated under the name of the country. See 
Bhutan, Burma, Central Asia, (jeylon, 
China, India, Japan, Java, Korea, Siam, 
Tibet. See also Sects (Buddhist). 

BULGARIANS.— See Bogomils. 
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Egyptian. — See Animals, Egyptian Religion. Semitic (A. H. Sayce), p. 887. 

Greek. — See Animals, Taurobolium. Teutonic (0. J. Gaskell), p. 889. 

Hindu. — See Animals, Vedic Religion. 

BULL (Semitic).— The wild bull (Assyr. Hmu, times they were represented on the gates or walk 
Heb. re'im) was found in Mesopotamia, whence it as goring the enemy. The Semitic Babylonians 
wandered into Babylonia and the level parts of included them among the sidi (Heh. sMdim), or 
Palestine, while the domesticated short-horned ox ‘ spirits,’ partly beneficent, partly evil, with which 
seems to have been indigenous in Western Asia the air was filled. Among the Sumerians, however, 
before the rise of Bab. civilization. Further south, in they had the specific name of alad, Ashurbanipal, 
Arabia and the Sinaitic Peninsula, the country was in describing his destruction of Susa, states that 
unsuitable for cattle, and sheep took the place of he ‘ broke in pieces the sidi (written alad), the 
oxen. This fact is important in view of the general colossal bulls {lamassi\ which guarded the temple,’ 
opinion of anthropologists that the original home and * removed the raging wild bulls that adorned 
of the Semitic race was Arabia. the gates’ ; and in the legend of Chedorlaomer (?) 

In Babylonia, figures of bulls guarded the ap- we read that, when Bel determined to bring evil 
proach to a temple, house, or garden. They were upon his temple at Babylon, ‘ its Mdu,^ or guardian- 
believed to protect the building from the entrance bull, departed from it, and so allowed the Elamite 
of evil spirits, and were often represented with to enter and destroy the sanctuary. The guardian- 
wings, to which, in the Assyrian period, a human bulls were also known as kirubi, and corresponded 
face was added. Colossal figures of them in stone with the cherubim which stood at the entrance to 
or metal, called Zamam (from the Sumerian Zamma), the Garden of Eden, protecting * the way of the 
were placed on either side of the entrance. At tree of life ’ (Gn 3^^). in a list of Bab. deities, the 
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names of ‘ the two divine bulls ’ of Ea of Eridu are 
given (JVAI ii. 56, 59-60). 

A bilingual hymn in Sumerian and Semitic {id, 
iv. 23), addressed to ‘the bulP who is ‘the off- 
spring of Zu,’ the storm-god, describes it as ‘ the 
great bull, the sumeme bull which treads the holy 
pasturage . . . planting the corn and making the 
field luxuriant.’ ‘ Between his ears,’ it is added, 

‘ is the mouth of the deep,’ or ‘ sea,’ a great basin 
of water which stood in the court of a Bab. temple. 
As there is also a reference in the same hymn to 
‘the twelve gods of copper,’ we are reminded of 
the ‘ sea ’ of Solomon’s temple which ‘ stood upon 
twelve oxen ’(IK 7^^). 

Among the Babylonians the bull symbolized 
strength, and hence was a synonym for ‘ hero ’ ; it 
was probably on this account that the spirit which 
protected the gate was supposed to have a bull- 
like form. For the same reason Jahweh of Israel 
was compared to a wild bull (Nu 23^^ 24^ etc.), and 
it is possible that the abbir of the OT should be 
rendered ‘ bull’ rather than ‘ mighty one.’ 

According to the Epic of Gilgamesh, Ann, the 
god of heaven, created a bull to avenge the insults 
offered by Gilgamesh to his daughter Ishtar, and 
to punish the hero by devastating his country and 
destroying his countrymen. The bull is called an 
al4 (a word of Sumerian origin), and its horns are 
described as being of lapis lazuli, and of enormous 
size. The bull, however, was killed by Gilgamesh 
and his companion, in consequence of which, it 
would seem, Gilgamesh was afflicted with disease, 
while his companion suffered a premature death. 
The bull was really the constellation Taurus or the 
star Gud-ana, ‘ the bull of heaven’ — a name which 
goes back to the age when the vernal equinox 
coincided with the entrance of the sun into Taurus. 
Jensen believes that it was a storm-god before 
being thus transplanted to the sky, and that a 
connexion was assumed between al4, ‘the bull’ 
and (Sumer. ald)j ‘ a storm-demon ’ {Assyr.-hah, 
Mythen und Epen, 1900, p. 452). The suggestion 
is supported by the fact that the bull is called the 
son of the storm-god (see above), and that it was 
a symbol of Hadad-Kimmon, the god of the air 
and the thunderbolt. Hadad is often depicted 
standing on the back of a bull. Hadad, however, 
was known in Babylonia as AmiirrUy ‘ the Amorite 
god,’ and it is therefore possible that his associa- 
tion with the bull was derived from Northern 
Syria. A recollection of the bull as a malevolent 
storm-deity may survive in the Mithraic repre- 
sentation of the sun-god slaying a bull. 

In Northern Syria, where Hadad, the Cilician 
Sandes, was specially worshipped, the bull was his 
sacred animal. When the worship of the god 
under the name of Juppiter Dolichenus (‘ Juppiter 
of Dolichg ’) was transplanted to Kome, monuments 
were erected to him on which he is figured standing 
on a bull, with a double-headed battle-axe in one 
hand and a thunderbolt in the other. At Hiera- 
polis (Memhij\ the successor of Carchemish, he 
\yas throned upon bulls as his consort was tipon 
lions (Lucian, de Dea Syria, 31), and bulls were 
among the sacred animals kept in the court of the 
temple. On the stele of Esarhaddon found at 
Zinjerli he also stands upon a bull, and the same 
is the case in the rock-sculpture of Maltaiya (Place, 
PI. 45) to the N.W. of Mosul. The earliest known 
representation of the god in a similar position is 
upon Babylonian seal-cylinders of the age of 
Hammurabi. 

Further south the association of the bull with 
the supreme Baal can also be traced. Europa was 
carried from Phoenicia by Zeus, t.e. Baal, under 
the form of a bull ; and the Cretan Minotaur was 
termed ‘Asterius,’ pointing to a belief in a con- 
nexion between the bull and the Phoenician 


Ashtoreth. Bulls of iron existed in the sanctuary 
of Zeus Atabyrius in Khodes which may have 
owed their origin to Phoenician inffuence ; and 
Silius Italicus (Fimica, iii. 104 ff.) refers to the 
‘cornigera frons’ of Milichiis or Melkarth. The 
name (Ashtoreth-) Karnaim seems to imply the 
existence of a cow-headed Ashtoreth ; and a cow 
is found on an early Bab. seal-cylinder as a symbol 
of Ishtar. A cow-goddess naturally presupposes a 
Wl-god. On a Nabateean monument a bull repre- 
sents a god whom Sachau identifies with Ka?iu or 
Kasios (FSBA, 1896, p. 1056). 

According to Ex 32, a golden ‘calf,’ or more 
correctly a hull, was made by Aaron during the 
absence of Moses on Mount Sinai, and was wor- 
shipped by the Israelites as a visible representa- 
tion of the God who had brought them out of 
Egypt. At a later date, Jeroboam set up images 
of bulls in the sanctuaries of the Northern King- 
dom, where they were adored as likenesses or 
symbols of Jahweh. This Israeli tish worship of 
hulls has been thought to have been derived from 
Egypt, But against this it is urged that the 
Egyptians worshipped the living animal, and not 
the image of it. The objection, however, is not 
convincing, since votive images of the Egyptian 
hulls Apis and Mnevis are numerous, and the 
Semitic equivalent of Egyptian beast- worship 
would have been image-worship. But the hull- 
worship of the Northern Kingdom was unkno^vn 
in Judah, and it is therefore probable that it 
was derived from Northern Syiia, Jahweh being 
identified with Hadad. 

The bull-worship even of the Semites in Northern 
Syria was probably of foreign origin. The divine 
bulls of Babylonia were originally Sumerian, and 
the names applied to them hy the Semitic Baby- 
lonians were borrowed from the Sumerian lan- 
guage. On the other hand, Hittite influence was 
strong in Northern Syria, and ‘ the bull-god ’ was 
one of the chief Hittite deities in whose honour 
images of bulls were dedicated. At Eyuk, near 
Boghaz Keui, a bull, mounted on a pedestal, is 
represented as being worshipped ; and among the 
Phrygians the stealing of an ox was punished with 
death (Nic. Damascenus, 148, ed. Orelli). Asia 
Minor, in fact, was a land of cattle-breeding and 
agriculture, where the ox which drew the plough 
was held in special veneration. When an anthropo- 
morphic conception of the deity was introduced 
from Babylonia, the human gocL accompanied by 
the animal took the place of the animal alone as 
an object of worship. The cuneiform tablets from 
the Assyro-Babylonian colonies near Kaisariyeh 
show that this must be dated at latest in the 
gammurabi age. 

It would thus appear probable that Northern 
Syria was the meeting-place of a twofold Sumerian 
conception of the bull : as a beneficent guardian of 
the homestead, and a malevolent storm-demon — 
derived in the one instance from the character of 
the domesticated animal, and in the other from 
that of the wild bull — and the Hittite worship of 
the bull-god as the protector of the cultivated land. 
Sumerian beliefs in regard to the bull were adopted 
by the Semitic Babylonians, and the association of 
the bull with the Syrian Hadad would have been 
the result of foreign influences. Bull-worship, in 
short, would seem to have been unknown to the 
early Semites, as indeed must necessarily have 
been the case if their primitive home was Arabia. 
It is significant that the Heb. word for ‘ wild bull ’ 
is borrowed from Babylonian, and is not found, at 
all events in that sense, in Arabic. The custom of 
hanging up hucrania, or ox-heads, above the doors 
j of houses, moreover, was not Semitic. It was 
I derived from the belief in the protecting powers of 
1 the divine hull, and, like the Bab. lamassi, of 
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which they were a survival, the hucrania pre- and Ms elder brother comes to him with a bundle 
vented the entrance of evil spirits into a house, of Churinga, saying, ‘ Here is Twanyirika, of whom 
as a horse-shoe is still supposed to do in certain you have heard so much, they are Churinga 
parts of England. The custom was naturally pre- [sacred things] and will help to heal you quickly.’ 
valent throughout Asia Minor, and the bull’s head The boy is told that women of his tribal Mn will 
frequently makes its appearance on Cyprian seal- be slain if he lets them see the bull-roarers.*^ 
cylinders of the early Copper Age. The custom So far, Twanyirika seems to be a mere bogle, in 
was also known to the Nubian settlers in Egypt in whom the initiated do not believe. Among the 
the time of the Xllth and folloAving dynasties, tribe next to the north of the Arunta, the Unmat- 
from whom the usage, described by Herodotus 3 era, the boy is told, before being circumcised, that 
(ii. 39), of making an ox-head a scapegoat, may Twanyirika will carry him away if he reveals any 
have been derived (see also Dt 21^- ®). In Arabia of the secrets of initiation.f After the process of 
and Palestine the apotropaeic use of the hucranium sub-incision he is told to swing the bull-roarer, 
was practically unknown. while in the bush, or else another arakurta (youth 

L1TEIUTUBE.-In addition to the authoritiea cited above, see circumcised, but uot yet sub-iucised), ‘ wAo lives up 
'BsxLdi^sin^ Studien zur sem, Xteligionsgesch,, Leipzig, 1876, i. ; the sky^ will COme down and carry Mm away. 
Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, London, 1891, pp. 289-93. If this arakurta hears the luringa — that is, the 

A. H. Sayce. noise of the hull -roarer— he says, “That is all 
BULL (Teutonic). — Plutarch in his life of right,” and will not harm him.’ t 
Marius (cap. 23) states that the Cimhri took with xhis idea of a sky-dwelling being, concerned 

them on their expedition into Italy a brazen bull, ^f^b the initiations, is not found among Spencer’s 
on which they were accustomed to swear solemn branch of the Arunta ; the being of the Unmatjera 
oaths. Apart from this, there is little evidence for fg AU-Eather ; nor are the XJnmatj era known 
the sacred character of cattle among the Teutonic Iq b^ve any belief in an All-Eather. ^ This notion 
races, beyond the fact that they were used for of a slcy -dweller, however, forms a link with the 
sacrifice. A primitive cult of the cow would belief of the Loritja or Luritcha tribe, whose lands 
appear to be reflected in the Edda account of the march with those of the Arunta on the east. They 
creation of the world, where the cow Audhumbla believe in a celestial and powerful being, Tukura, 
exists before either gods or men, and plays an -^bo has no concern with ethics or any interest in 
Important part in their origin. There is, more- men, but does perform ceremonies like those of the 
over, in the saga of Olaf Trygvason, a curious tribe, involving the use of the bull-roarer, and the 
legend, which relates that a certain Ogwald wor- initiation of celestial young men. Tukura is known 
shipped a cow, which he took everywhere with to the women, as is Altjira, the sky-dweller of 
him, and which at his death was buried beside strehlow’s Arunta, or Aranda ; but Altjira does 
him in a second cairn. The only addition to these nothing but hunt, eat, and amuse himself. Among 
vague indications is the statement of Tacitus the Loritja, beings named Maiutu play the part of 
{Germania, 40), that the sacred car of the goddess Twanyirika ; one cuts off the heads of the boys, 
Herthus was drawn by yoked cows ; and it may be sticks them on again, and is slain ; another receives 
noted that in the Middle Ages oxen drew the food from the boys. He has a sharp-pqinted leg- 
chariots of the Merovingian kings. bone, like Daramulun among the Wiradjuri of the 

C. J. Gaskell. south-east, and Daramulun is, with them, the being 
BULL-ROARER,— ‘Bull-roarer ’is the English of the bull-roarer, but subordinate to the sky- 
name (Germ. Schwirrholz) of a common toy in the dweller, or All-Father, the ethical Baiame.§ 
country districts of Great Britain and the Con- North of the Arunta are the Kaitish tribe, who 
tinent. It is merely a thin slat of wood, with a but half-converts to Arunta ideas. They be- 
hole for the insertion of a string, and is usually Heveinan All-Father, Atnatu, who ‘arose up in the 
either oval or oblong in shape and pointed at the g]j-y m -(jbe very far back past, • • • made himself, 
extremities; sometimes the edges are serrated, andgavehimself Ms name.’ Before the Alchermga 
Tied to a string, and the string firmly held, the j be drove some disobedient sons out of heaven 
bull-roarer is swung round, and produces a kind of earth, whence he dropped down ‘ everything 

muffled roar. The mystic or magical connexions which the black-fellow has,^ including bull-roarers, 
of the bull-roarer in Europe will be noticed later ; These sons are the ancestors of half the tribe. 


of the bull-roarer in Europe will be noticed later ; 
we must first consider its very important part in 
the religion of the most backward races. It has 
been most carefully studied among the aborigines 
of Australia, and its uses are analyzed by FMe 
P. W. Schmidt in Ms paper ‘ Die Stellung der 
Aranda ’ (Arunta), in ZE, 1908, Heft 6. 

Beginning with the Arunta, in the exact centre 
of Australia, we find a people who, in one region de- i 
scribed by Spencer and Gillen, have no conception 
of a sky-dwelling superior being, or ‘ All-Father ’ ; 
while in the area studied by Strehlow the sky is 
understood to be tenanted uy a magnified man, 
Altjira, called mara (‘ good’), but as indifferent to 
mankind as they are to him. In this tribe, as in 
most others where initiations of the boys exist, the 


These sons are the ancestors of half the tribe. 
Two churinga (bull-roarers), dropped by Atnatu, 
became men, who, making wooden hull-roarers, 
imitated the sound of Atnatu’s bull-roarer in the 
heavens, that is, obviously, thunder. They were 
named Tumana ; they died an ill death ; but now 
the women (who know not Atnatu) believe that 
Tumana plays the part of Twanyirika among the 
Arunta. Atnatu himself is an All-Father, insist- 
ing on ceremonies and bull-roarers, but unconnected 

with morals. 11 « , ^ x 

The Warramunga have no Atnatu, as tar as is 
known ; their hnll-roaring being is Murtu. _ Murtu, 
like the Tumana, was killed by a dog, which c^d 
not destroy the hull-roarer, murtu-murtu. Ihe 
spirit of murtu-murtu instantly sprang up m certain 

I- 1. "U.'.n ■v.rtoif'flTa Qvo TYiO.nP.n 


bull-roarer is swung by the men at the secret of whose wood bull-roarers are made, ii 

ceremonies ; the noise warns the women to keep jhe N. by E. Binhinga and An^a have, orteacd 
at a distance, and they are told that the roar is the ^ ^he women, simUar hehefs ; the buU-roarer is 
voice of a being named Twanyirika. The long ^atcmwa or nmra-mura-, the bemgs connected 
absence of the boys while theirwounds are healing ft are Katajalina and Gnahaia. Ihe women 

is explained by the circumstance that Twanyirika ^re told that these beings swallow the boys, md 
‘ enters the body of the hoy after the operation and disgorge them, re-bom, as initiated men. ims 
takes him away into the bush until he is better.’ ^ 33 g_ j jrj. 343 . 

Tbe operation over, the boy is shown the bull- ISowTcie Irarka und Loritja stawm, pt. i. (1907) 
roarers (always carefully concealed from women), 3 ^ ij. (igos) pp. ^ 2 , is, 49. 

•Spencer-GiUen.. 246. note 1 . » Spencer-GiUenb, 498ff. IT ii. 97^352. 
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form of the exoteric myth is very common, 
occurring even among the tribes of the south- 
east* ^ 

The S.E. tribes had not the spiritual philosophy 
of the central and northern communities. In that 
philosophy primal souls are perpetually re-incar- 
nated, or in some regions spirits, ratapa^ emanating 
from the primal totemic beings, are incarnated, 
and, after one earthly life, retire to the isle of the 
dead, and are finally annihilated. t There is thus 
no place of rewards and punishments for souls, 
while the evolutionary theory (see Alchehinga) 
makes a creative being superfluous, though, as 
Atnatu, he survives among the Kaitish. 

The S.E. tribes in parts of Queensland, and in 
Victoria and New South Wales, had not the spiritual 
and evolutionary philosophy of the northern tribes, 
or among them it was not dominant, and they be- 
lieved in a great sky-dwelling anthropomorphic 
being, the maker of most things, ethical, and the 
source of customary laws, who gives his sanction to 
morals, and is invoiced at the initiatory rites, where 
a temporary image of him is made. Like Atnatn, 
he is unknown to the women and children. The 
thunder is his voice, and the bull -roarer, imitating 
the thunder, is sacred. Like the central and 
northern tribes, those of the south-east inculcate 
the belief in a being closely connected with the 
bnll-roarer, but this being is taken more seriously 
than in the north and centre. He is the son, or 
‘ boy,’ practically the deputy, of the superior being, 
the All- Father. Among the Kurnai he is Tundnn 
(which is also the name of the bnll-roarer) ; among 
the Euahlayi and Kainilaroi he is Gayandi, under 
Baiame ; among the Wiradjuri he is Daramulun, 
under Baiame ; hut among the Yuin, Daramnlnn 
is himself the All-Father. 

The functions of the bull-roarer being, with the 
exoteric myth that he swallows the hoys and dis- 
gorges them, are practically identical with the 
functions of Twanyirika and Tnmana and the rest 
in the centre and north. The Wiradjuri Dara- 
mulnn, like the Maiutn of the Loritja, has a leg 
which ends in a sharp hone.J Among seven of 
these tribes a larger (male) and a smaller (female) 
bull-roarer are used : among the Kumai the larger 
represents Tundun, father of the race, the smaUer 
represents his wife; but the distinction of sex is 
not said to exist among the Chepara and Tnrhal ; § 
with the Chepara the small bull-roarers given to 
the initiates are only tokens of initiation. Mr. 
Howitt thinks, ‘ hut could not be sure,’ that the 
female hull-roarer among the Kurnai indicates 
ceremonies in which the women take a certain 
art ; 1| the Parnkalla also use a larger and a smaller 
ull-roarer ; nothing is said of their sex. IT Among 
the Wiradjuri the bull-roarer (mudjigang or hohu) 
does not, as among the Kumai, bear the name of 
the hull-roarer being, Daramulun. ‘ There is an 
absence in the western tribes of a belief in an 
anthropomorphic Being by whom the ceremonies 
were first instituted.’ ** These western tribes con- 
form to the ideas of the Dieri, who have no Imown 
All-Father, but believe in a multitude of Mura- 
mura — fabulous primal beings like those of the 
Arunta Alcheringa. Among them only bnll- 
roarers marked with notches indicating their use 
at ceremonies are sacred ; others are made a joke 
of. i-t Practically they have not been consecrated. 
‘Changes in custom,^ according to Howitt and 
Spencer-Gillen, ‘have been slowly passing down 
from north to south, ’from the Arunta and Dieri to 
the sea at Port Lincoln, among the western tribes. 
The ideas of Alcheringa and evolution appear to 

* Spencer-Gillen b, 501. 

t Spencer-Gillen, and Strehlow, ut supra. 

t Howitt, 585. § Ih. pp. 678, 682, 596. 

I Ib. 628. t Ib. 668-670. Ib. 677. ft Ih. 660. 


be northern and western ; the All-Father belief is 
southern and eastern. 

Pfere Schmidt, who finds the bull-roarers of sex 
in the reports of R. H. Matthews'*^ among the 
Wiradjuri and other tribes (where Howitt found 
nothing about sex), and of Strehlow, in connexion 
with the maternal totem, has a theory that the large 
bull-roarer represents Twanyirika, Maiutu, etc., 
as fathers of the race, the small their wives as 
the mothers of the race,t and connects this with 
the sun and moon myths, and a period of so-called 
‘ matriarchate ’ among tribes now reckoning descent 
in the male line, also with the ‘ sex totems ’ (animal 
friends of either sex) of the Kurnai and many 
other Australian tribes. There is also a theory of 
Papuan invasions, but the whole hypothesis cannot 
here be criticized. J 

The bull-roarer is in general use, among the 
central tribes, for magical purposes, and the 
spiritual element of their philosophy, as regards 
conception, is involved, especially in connexion 
with the stone churinga nanja of the Arunta 
nation, which are often, but not always, shaped 
like hnll-roarers. Elsewhere these stone churinga, 
with totemic markings, are not found in use among 
the Australians. 

Marett has advanced the opinion that ‘the 
prototype ’ of the All-Fathers ‘ is nothing more or 
less than ’ the bnll-roarer. ‘ Its thunderous boom- 
ing must have been eminently awe-inspiring to the 
first inventors, or rather discoverers, of the instru- 
ment, and would not unnaturally provoke the 
“ animatistic ” attribution of life and power to it 
... a genuine Religion . . . has sprung up out 
of the Awe inspired by the hull-roarer.’ § 

But, as we have seen, there are, even in Australia, 
plenty of bull -roarers where there is no All-Father. 
Among the Arunta, Altjira has nothing to do with 
the bml-roarer, nor has Uithaana, another sky- 
dwelling being of the Arunta. 1| It is usually not 
the All Father, hut his ‘hoy,’ as Tundun, who 
manages the bull-roarer. Moreover, it is thunder, 
not the bull-roarer, which very naturally inspires 
awe ; it is the voice of the All-Father ; the oull- 
roarer only represents that voice. Finally, the 
All-Father is found all over the world, in places 
where the bull-roarer is unknown. 

The bull-roarer is of more impcrtance in Aus- 
tralian religion, myth, and ritual than elsewhere. 
Its use at the Greek mysteries of Dionysus was 
explained by the story that it was a toy of the 
child-god.lf Two or three hone bnU-roarers of 
palaeolithic times have been discovered and pub- 
lished. Like those of the north and central 
Australian tribes, they are decorated with incised 
concentric circles or half-circles. Thus palaeolithic 
man may have had a religion akin to that of the 
Australians. 

Bull-roarers in connexion with religion or magic 
are found in South and West Africa ; among the 
Apache and Navaho Indians of North America, 
and the Koskimo of British Columbia,** where the 

* 'Ethnological Notes of the Tribes of N.S. Wales and Victoria, 
p. 163 f. 

t Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 893, 901. 

t Schmidt, ‘ L’Origme de I’ld^e de Dieu,’ in Anthropos, 1909, 
pt. i. 

§ Threshold of Religion, 1909, pp. 17-19. 

11 Strehlow, i. 1 f. ; Gillen, Horn Eccpedition, iv. 183. 

^ Lobeck, Aglaophamus, i. 700. 

** To these tribes may be added the Eskimo, Kwakiutl, 
Arapaho, Ute, Central Californians, Pueblo, and the ancient 
cliff-dwellers. * The Hopi, who regard the bull-roarer as a prayer- 
stick of the thunder, and its whizzing noise as representing the 
wind that accompanies thunderstorms, make the tablet portion 
from a piece of lightning-riven wood . . . The Navaho make 
the bull-roarer of the same material, but regard it as represent- 
ing the voice of the thunder-bird, whose figure they often 
loaint upon it. . . . Apache, Hopi, and Zuni bull-roarers bear 
lightning symbols; and while in the semi-arid region the 
implement is used to invoke clouds, lightning, and rain, and to 
warn the initiated that rites are being performed, m the humid 
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bull roarer being, as in Australia, is said to carry 
away the young initiate. This fable is, of course, 
intended merely for the women and children ; the 
boys, when initiated, discover the absurdity of the 
figment. Central Brazil, New Guinea, the Torres 
Islands, Florida in the Melanesian group, the 
North-West Solomon Islands, and Sumatra are 
all familiar with the bull -roarer.'^ For modern 
Europe, as well as for the lower culture, see A. C. 
Haddon, The Study of Man^ pp. 277-327, and GB^ 
iii. 424. In Aberdeenshire the cow-herd boys 
used to swing the bull-roarer as a charm against 
thunder. 

The most astonishing parallel to the Kaitish 
story of a bull-roarer dropped from heaven to earth 
by Atnatu occurs in the following note of the 
present writer, which, fortunately, is dated : ‘ Bull- 
roarer in Cantyre ’ (Argyll) *^Srannan, pronounced 
Strantham, the first in this quarter fell from 
Juppiter.” Macalister, October 20, 1885.’ Mr. 
Macalister was a Gaelic-speaking schoolmaster at 
St, Mary's Loch, in the parish of Yarrow, Selkirk- 
shire, and was an aged man in 1885, full of vigour ’ 
and intelligence. The parallel myth of the Kaitish 
was not published till 1904. For a drawing of a 
Maori bull-roarer, in the Christy Museum, and for 
an early study of the subject, see ^ The Bull- 
Roarer' in Lang’s Custom and Myth, pp. 29-44 
(1884 and later editions). For the use of jurapari 
pipes in Brazil, to scare away the women from the 
rites of the men, see A. R. Wallace, Travels on the 
Amazon, 1853, p. 349. 

Literature.— T he literature has been g:iven throughout the 

article. A. Lang. 

BULLS AND BRIEFS.-Under this heading 
may be conveniently considered not only those 
documents of the Papal chancery which are techni- 
cally so designated, but also the various other 
classes of * apostolic letters’ which in compara- 
tively modern times have been increasingly em- 
ployed by the Roman Pontiffs in their most 
miportant utterances. For this wider interpreta- 
tion of the name ‘hulls’ there is excellent author- 
ity. Both bulls and briefs are in their essence 
Papal letters, and the 5 ftfa.yi-official collection 
known as the Bullarium Bomanum includes 
Encyclicals, Motu Proprios, and other similar 
constitutions which possess just the same force, 
as sources of the Canon Law, as the bulls, briefs, 
and decretals which we should primarily expect to 
find there (see the prefatory letter prefixed to vol. 
i. of the Bullarium of Benedict XIV.). For the 
same reason any calendar of Papal Urkunden, such 
as the important Kegesta Pontificum Bomanorum 
(from the beginning to 1198) of Jaffe-Lowenfeld 
(continued to 1304 by Pottliast), might be cor- 
rectly described as an abstract of the letter-books 
of the Holy See ; and in point of fact the first 
authentic aocument which Jaffe has summarized, 
or in other words the first Papal hull, in the wider 
sense, of which the text is preserved to us, is 
the famous letter addressed Pope Clement i. 
[Clemens Romanus) to the CJnurch of Corinth. 
This, and two other letters of the time of Pope 
Cornelius, form the only complete specimens we 
ossess of the official correspondence of the Popes 
own to the middle of the 4th century. 

I. Early Papal letters.— Beginning, however, 
with the time of Pope Julius i. (337-352), a much 

area it is used to implore the wind to bring fair weather. The 
bull-roarer is a sacred implement, associated with rain, wind, 
and lightning, and among the Kwakiutl, according to Boas, 
with ghosts' (Hough in Handbook of Ainer. Indians, i. 
l=BuUetin SO BB] 170 f., where further literature is given). 
From these Ameiican examples it appears that the bull*roarer 
is rather a magical instrument than a thing associated with the 
religious idea of a Lord of Thunder, as among certain Australian 
tribes. 

* Frazer, GB^ iii, 424 Note 1 contains a list of authorities. 


lurger collection of documents becomes available. 
Tins fact alone lends a certain probability to 
me co^ecture oased upon the language of the 
Liber Pontificalis (i. 205, ed. Duchesne), that a re- 
organization of the Papal archives took place 
under this pontificate. We hear of a body of 
officials (schola notariorum) and of a responsible 
director (pnmicerm^), while only a few years later 
an inscription of Pope Damasus seems to speak of 
the construction of a special archivium, later called 
the scrinium (see de Rossi, ‘ La Bibliotheca della 
Sede Apostoiica,’ in Studi di Storia e Diritto^ v. 
340). 

The natural result of the official registration of 
documents which all this organization seems to 
imply must have been to create by degrees a 
recognized Pontifical chancery, and to establish 
the use of traditional forms and customs with 
regard to the drafting, dating, and expediting of 
Papal letters, which we find fully developed at a 
later period. Down to the time of Hadrian I. 
(772-795) our knowledge of these forms is some- 
what vague, and in no case founded upon the 
original documents themselves. For the most part 
the texts of which we have copies are of an epistol- 
ary or hortatory character, often mere extracts, in 
which addresses, salutations, and subscriptions are 
naturally little regarded. The earliest Papal 
writings known to us which have any claim to 
be regarded as legal instruments date from the 
beginning of the 5th cent., and were addressed 
by Pope Zosimus^ to the Bishops of Arles (see 
Mansi, Concilia, iv. 359 ; and H. J. Schmitz in 
Histor. Jarhh. xii. [1891] lfi‘. ; but cf. Nostiz- 
Rieneck, ZKT xxi. [1897] 6 ff‘.). Still, the number 
of Papal letters of earlier date than the year 772, 
preserved to us in whole or in part, amounts in 
round numbers to nearly 2400, and in some cases, 
notably in that of Pope Gregory the Great, we can 
argue back to the arrangement of these letters in 
the Begesta, or letter-books, from which they have 
ultimately been copied. Even from an early period 
it seems that the Papal chancery was carefully 
organized, for already in the time of Gelasius i. 
(492-496) we find traces of the numbering of the 
letters in the Begesta, and we know that the 
primicerius notariorum, or head of the chancery, 
was one of the most important officials in the 
Roman Church. He was the Pope’s counsellor 
(consiliarius), by which name he is sometimes 
designated, and during the vacancy of the See he 
exercised for the time being a supreme authority 
in conjunction with the archpriest and the arch- 
deacon. We have also reason to believe that the 
secundicerius, or second in command, was regarded 
as holding an important post of trust 
As regards the drafting of the documents of this 
early period, it seems clear that they were all 
modelled on the type of an ordinary^ Roman letter. 
Like a Roman letter, the missive is preceded by 
an intitulatio, or formal naming of the writer, and 
an inscriptio, or naming of the addressee, this 
last being often coupled with a form of saluta- 
tion. Thus : ‘ Leo Episcopus, Presbyteris et Dia- 
conibus Ecclesiae Alexandrinae, dilectissimis filiis, 
in Domino Salutem.’ In many cases, however, the 
inscriptio precedes the intitulatio, as, for example, 
‘ Gloriosissimo et clementissimo Filio Justiniano 
Augusto, Vigilius Episcopus.’ Gregory the Great 
seems to have been the first to employ habitually 
the formula ‘servus servorum Dei^ in the intitu- 
latio of his letters, but this style was not at once 
adopted by his successors. It seems, however, to 
have gradually won its way back into favour, and 
in the Papal letters of the 8tli cent, it is raiely 
omitted. The salutation, which was by no means 
always appended to the inscriptio, takes dillerent 
forms. In the earlier letters we find simply 
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‘salutem’; under Julius l. (337-352), ‘in Domino 
salutem/ and, later on, other amplifications. Pope 
Adeodatus (672-676) adopted the form ‘salutem a 
Deo et benedictionem nostram,' and this perhaps 
paved the way for the existing usage ‘ salutem et 
apostolicam benedictionem.’ At the close of the 
Papal letter was appended, first, the suhscriptio 
papae, and, secondly, the date. The mhscnptio 
papm did not take the form of what we should 
now call a signature, i. 6 , the writing of the Pope’s 
own name, but consisted simply of a word of 
blessing and farewell. Por example, ‘Dens te 
incolumem custodiat, frater carissime,’ or, more 
commonly, ‘Bene vale, frater carissime’; but 
from the 7th cent, onwards the Papal missives 
of a more formal and legal character rarely had 
any other subscription than the simple ‘Bene 
vale,’ or ‘Bene valete.’ As for the date, which 
comes last of all, it was probably never omitted in 
the originals, though it is so often lacking in the 
copies which have been preserved to us. Down to 
the end of the 5th cent, we usually find only the 
day of the month and the names of the consuls, 
e. 17 . ‘Data tertio idus Februarias, Arcadio et 
Bautone consulibus ’ ; but from about 490 onwards 
the year of the indiction is, at first sometimes, and 
later on invariably, added. With regard to the 
body of the document, it is easy, especially with 
the aid of the numerous extant letters of St. 
Gregory the Great, to recognize the gradual intro- 
duction of certain traditional forms and phrases. 
The occurrence in our copies of such abbreviations 
as ‘ secundum morem,’ or ‘ de more solito,’ implies 
the same, and in the so-called Lihtr Di^rnus a 
collection of Papal formularies is preserved to us, 
the earliest portion of which is believed to have 
been compiled shortly after St. Gregory’s time. 
We meet also in these early letters, particularly 
from the time of Leo i. (440-461), a certain rhyth- 
mical cadence known as the cursus, which, after 
failing into abeyance for a long period, re-appears 
at the end of the 11 th cent, (see Duchesne, ‘ hlote 
sur rOrigine du Cursus,^ in the Bib. de VJ^cole des 
Chartes^ voL 1. p. 162), and was then maintained 
until near the close of the Middle Ages. Finally, 
the document was probably written on papyrus, 
and had attached to it a cord, with a leaden seal, 
the bulla. As already stated, no original deeds of 
this period remain to us, but we have the leaden 
seals which must once have been attached to letters 
of Pope John III. (560-573), of Deusdedit (615-618), 
and others. These bullae are about an inch in 
diameter, and bear on one side the Pope’s name in 
the genitive, and on the other the word PAPAE. 
It is, of course, from this feature that the Papal 
letters themselves have come to be called ‘bulls’ ; 
but this designation is not used officially in any 
early document. The Popes speak of their own 
letters, or of those of their predecessors, as litter ae^ 
epistola^ pagina^ scriptum, or, less generally, as 
privilegiurrif praeceptum, or auctoritas. 

3. From to 1048 .— With the accession of 
Hadrian l. it is convenient to begin a new period 
in the history of the Papal chancery, and this 
for two reasons : first, because the earliest speci- 
men of an original bull — even then a mere frag- 
ment, seemingly of a letter on papyrus addressed 
to Charlemagne — belongs to this pontificate ; 
secondly, because some re-organization of the 
chancery must have occurred at this time, the 
result probably of the improved political status 
of the Holy See, now strong in the support of 
Pepin and his son. Already we may begin to 
trace that broad division of Papal documents into 
two categories (see Schmitz-Kallenberg, ‘Papst- 
urkunden,’ in Meister’s Grundriss, i. 198), which is 
practically perpetuated in the popular locution of 
‘bulls and briefs,’ though, perhaps, for these 


earlier periods it is better to retain the termin- 
ology of Bresslau, Diekamp, and Leopold Delisie, 
and to speak of ‘privileges’ and ‘letters.’ The 
latter class were, as the name imports, simply 
letters. They were ^tten on sheets of papyrus 
of smaller size, and elaborate formulas of dating 
were dispensed with. Their purpose was ephem- 
eral, and as a result the originals have ^most 
completely disappeared, only one entire specimen 
(of the time of Clement ll. [1046-1047]) being pre- 
served to us. Of ‘privileges,’ however, though 
these must have been far more rarely issued, a 
comparatively large number of originals remain, 
theii' preservation being the natural result of the 
fact that they commonly conferred or confirmed a 
title in matters either of property or of jurisdiction. 
A catalogue of these early Papal documents on 
apyrus, twenty-three in nnmber, has been given 
y *H. Oniont in the Bib. de VBcole des Chart e$, 
1904 (cf. also Melampo in Miscellanea di Storia 
e Gultura Ecclesiastica, 1905-1907). Concerning 
these more formal ‘ privileges,’ therefore, to which 
it is nsual to give the names of bulls, we are fully 
informed, and their peculiarities have often been 
described. They are made of broad strips of 
papyrus, and the whole document is sometimes 
as much as 10 ft. long and from 18 to 24 in. broad, 
A wide margin is left at the top ; then follows in 
large writing the intitxdatio and inscription with 
the formula ‘in perpetuum.’ The body of the 
document comes next in a smaller hand, and 
beneath it the so-called ‘ double date.’ This con- 
sists of two distinct entries, of which the one 
seemingly has reference to the engrossing of the 
instrument, for it begins with the words ‘ scriptum 
per manus N.N.,’ with the day of the month and 
the indiction, the other concerned with its final 
expedition or delivery, and expressed in the words 
‘ Data’ or ‘ Datum,’ with montn and day and fuller 
details of the year, ‘ per manum N.N.’ Between 
these comes the subscriptio papae, which takes the 
form of the words + BENE 

VALETEf 

generally written in two lines in uncial letters with 
a cross preceding and another cross or SS ( 5 ^ 46 - 
scripsi) following. That this was at first written 
by the Pope’s own hand is rendered probable by 
the fact, first, that the hand of the BENE VALETE 
always difiers from that of the body of the docu- 
ment and of the dates ; and, secondly, that in the 
cases in which we possess more than one original 
hull of the same Pontifi', the identity of the char- 
acters of the BENE VALETE seems well estab- 
lished. Further, in certain ‘ privileges ’ of Pope 
Silvester n. (999-1003) we find invariably added 
to the BENE VALETE a few words in the so- 
called ‘ Tironian notes ’ or short-hand, for example, 
‘ Silvester Gerbertus Romanus episcopus subscripsi,’ 
or ‘Gerbertus qui et Silvester episcopus’ (see 
Ewald in Neues Archive ix. 321 ffi). Still it would 
seem that already in the time of Clement ii. 
(1046-1047) the practice was being given up, and 
that the Pope henceforth was nsn^ly content with 
marking a cross or other private signs beside the 
BENE VALETE already written there by the 
engrosser. Finally, the bulla, or leaden seal, was 
attached to the document, strings of hemp or silk 
being passed through the lower margin of the papy- 
rus, wMch was folded once or twice to give greater 
strength, while the seal was impressed upon these 
strings. Down to the end of the 11th cent, the 
bullae bore nothing more than the name of the 
Pope on one side and the word ‘ papae ’ on the other, 
though the arrangement of the letters, complicated 
with certain crosses and dots, varied considerably. 
At this period also, as we may often learn from 
the details ^ven in the second (or ‘ delivery ’) date 
of the ‘ privileges ’ just described, the chief position 
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in the Papal chancery was taken by an official 
known as the bibliotkecarius mnctae apostolicae 
sedis, who no doubt was originally no more than 
Lhe custodian of the archives. By degrees, how- 
ever, he seems to have taken over the functions of 
the primicerius notariorum. He was generally a 
bishop, and soon we find him commonly invested 
with the title cancellarius. As an illustration of 
the kind of details given in the second dating 
clause, the following specimen taken from a buU 
of Silvester ll. of the year 999 may be worth 
quoting : 

‘ Data VIIII Kl. decemb. per manum Jobannis, episcopi sancte 
Albanensis ecclesie et bibliothecarii sancte apostolice sedis, 
anno pontificatus domini nostri Silvestri seoundi pape prime, 
imperante domino nostro tertio Ottone, a Deo coronato, magno 
et pacifico imperatore, anno quarto, in mense et indictione 
suprascriptis.* 

Although the year of the Incarnation is not here 
mentioned, it is to be met with occasionally in 
Papal documents somewhat earlier than this. De- 
tails of this kind, which are often of great critical 
importance, will be found noted at the head of 
each pontificate in Jaffe-Ldwenf eld’s Begesta and 
in Mas Latrie’s Trisor de Chronologies 1889, pp. 
1035-1148. 

3 . From 1048 to 11980 — After the accession of 
Leo IX. in 1048, the more stable traditions of the 
Papal chancery seem to have given place to a 
eriod of very rapid development. There was at 
rst a good deal of chopping and changing in the 
forms observed, but after the lapse of about a 
century we find a pretty general uniformity of 
usage in documents of the same nature. ^ In any 
case the broad distinction between ‘ privileges ’ 
and ‘letters’ still held good, though these great 
groups themselves have now to be divided into 
classes, each with characteristics of its own. To 
begin with the more formal and elaborate docu- 
ments (the ‘ privileges ’), the era of Leo ix. seems 
to have introduced the general use of parchment 
in place of papyrus, and possibly as a consequence 
of this, the employment of minuscule instead of 
‘ Lombardic ’ writing ; but there were also other 
changes which may be said to have transformed 
the external features of the great bulls and to 
have lasted down to the present day. The mb- 
scriptio papae ceases to consist in the writing of 
the words BENE VALETE, this being now repre- 
sented by a monogram followed Iw three dots and 
a huge comma (see, upon this, Pflugk-Harttung 
in Mittheil. Inst Oest Gesch, v. [1884] 434 ffi). The 
comma and dots, which appear but for a short 
period, probably stood for ‘ subscripsi,’ In place 
of the BENE vALETE, the Pope’s sign manual 
now took the form of a ‘ rota ’ drawn in the blank 
space below the centre of the document, but a 
little to the left. The ‘rota,’ or wheel, derives 
its name from the two concentric circles, from 2 
to 5 in. in diameter, inside which a cross was 
drawn, with the words ‘ scs petrus scs paulus ’ and 
the Pope’s name arranged thus ; 


scs 

SCS 

PETKVS 

PAVLVS 

PASCHAI 

LIS 

PP ' 

II 


Between the concentric circles was written the 
Pope’s motto— usually a brief text from the Psalms. 
That of Paschal n., for example, was ‘Verbo 
Domini coeli firmati sunt.’ Before the first word 
a rude cross is marked, and this at least is believed 
to have been done by the Pope’s own hand. Be- 
tween the ‘ rota ’ thus drawn to the left and the 
BENE VALETE monogram standing parallel to 
it a little to the right, the Pope’s name was en- 
grossed in the following or some similar _ form : 
‘ Ego Paschalis Catholicae Ecclesiae Episcopus 
subscripsi.’ At a somewhat later time the attesta- 


tions of a certain number of Cardinals present 
were also written below the name of the Pope in 
three columns, consisting respectively of Cardinal 
Bishops, Cardinal Priests, and Cardinal Deacons. 
We may say that the ‘ rota ’ and B.Y. monogram, 
which appear first in the time of Leo ix. and 
which with slight variations have lasted down to 
the present day, stiU constitute the most striking 
external feature of the most solemn kinds of bulls. 

Of the other changes connected with this period it 
is only needful to notice that the Scriptum clause, 
i,6» the date of the engrossing, disappears from all 
Papal documents, and that the leaden bullay which 
was, as a rule, appended alike to ‘ privileges ’ 
and ‘letters,’ assumed under Pope Paschal ii. 
(1099-1107) the type which it has retained ever 
since ; that is to say, the obverse of the seal shows 
the busts of St. Peter and St. Paul facing each 
other— St. Peter to the spectator’s right, St. Paul 
to the left, with a rude cross between them, while 
above their heads appear the letters S. PA. and 
S. PE. On the reverse we find the name of the 
reigning Pope in the nominative, e.g, ‘ Urbanus 
PP. III.’ On both sides of the bulla are circles 
of dots, and there is some reason to believe that 
the exact number of these dots for any given 
pontificate was a point carefully attended to, and 
was meant to he used as a test of authenticity. 
There can be no doubt that, like the documents 
themselves, the leaden bullae appended to them 
were freely fabricated at a later date. Even in 
the British Museum Catalogue of Seals a number 
of these early bullae are entered (vol. vi., Nos. 
21681-21698), without anjr indication of the fact 
that the examples so described are forgeries. 

The tendency to reserve the more elaborate 
forms of authentication with ‘rota,’ monogram, 
and signatures, as above explained, for certain 
very solemn ‘ privileges ’ became accentuated even 
during this early period ; and Schmitz-Kallenberg 
already distinguishes from them a class of ‘ simple 
privileges,’ which, while of substantially the same 
nature as regards their inscription ana contents, 
lack these and some other formalities. In the 
case of the ‘letters ’ also, we may note two kinds, 
viz. the litterae cum filo serico (i.e. in which the 
bulla hangs by silken cords) and litterae cum 
filo canapis (in which hemp was employed). The 
authority just named also attributes to this period 
the first appearance of litterae clausae. This does 
not mean to say that ordinary Papal^ ‘ privileges ’ 
and ‘letters’ were sent to the recipient open, so 
that all men could read them, but only that their 
fastening, which seems to have been effected by 
the strings to which the bulla was attached, could 
be undone without mutilating the document. In 
the case, however, of the litterae clausae the parch- 
ment was so folded and the bulla so attached that 
nothing of the contents could be read without 
destroying the bulla as an authentication (see 
Diekamp in Mittheil. Inst Oest Gesch. iii. [1882] 
865 ff.). It is possible that the use of waxen seals 
with the ‘ Fisherman’s ring ’ may also date from 
this time (cf. Jaffe, Begesta, 5225 and 6242), 
but no specimen is now in existence. 

4 , From 1198 to modern times.— The pontificate 
of Innocent in. (1198-1216) marks an epoch of the 
highest importance in the history of the Papal 
chancery. From this time forward not only do the 
original documents exist in abundance, but the 
official Begesta, or letter-books, of which only a 
few fragments are known before this date, are jgre- 
served to us in an almost uninterrupted series. 
Furthermore, Innocent m., like the great organ- 
izer that he was, devoted special attention to this 
most important matter (Nouveau TraiU de Biplor 
matigue, vi. 168 ff.). He built new premises for 
the chancery, and it was no doubt due to his per- 
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soEal influence that a strict uniformity and an 
adherence to certain recognized rules are henceforth 
observaMe in all its instruments. With the greatly 
extended authority of the Holy See and its more 
frequent intervention in matters other than purely 
religious, th® scope of the many Papal pronounce- 
ments seems to be widened. The distinguished 
canonist Alexander lll. (1159-1181) by his litterae 
decretales (letters containing decisions of points of 
law submitted to him) had already built up a vast 
edifice of Case Law, which was soon to be published 
to the world by Pope Gregory ix. in the Book of 
the Decretals compiled under Pontifical direction 
by St, Raymond de Pennaforte (1234). The great 
mass of this material was furnished by the replies 
of Alexander ill., Innocent III., and his two suc- 
cessors, Honorius III. and Gregory ix. himself; 
and the tone of the law-giver seems insensibly to 
become emphasized in all subsequent Papal utter- 
ances. Moreover, we now touch upon a period 
when such documents often seem to he addressed 
to all Christendom, and no longer consistently ob- 
serve the form of letters directed to an individual 
or gpup of individuals. From this date the ‘ great 
privileges ’ with their * rota ' and B. V. monogram 
and their elaborate attestations of Cardinals be- 
come less numerous; while, on the other hand, 
only a few years later, under Innocent iv., we are 
for the first time confronted with that form of 
Papal document, technically and strictly known 
as a * bull,’ which is something intermediate be- 
tween the formal ‘privilege’ and the simple 
‘ letter.’ In this, as in a ‘ privilege,’ the first line 
is written in tall letters, but it ends not with the 
abbreviation IN PP. (in jperpetuum)^ but with the 
phrase ‘ ad perpetuam rei memoriam,’ or some- 
thing equivalent, e,g, * ad certitudinem perpetuam 
et memoriam futurorum.’ There is often no men- 
tion of the person addressed; hut the document 
concludes with certain minatory clauses, ‘Nulli 
ergo,’ etc., and ‘ Si quis,’ etc., directed against all 
who may contravene what is therein laid down, 
ending, without^ any other subscription, in a 
simple date mentioning the place, the year of the 
Incarnation (but this was a later addition), and 
the year of the pontificate. To this document 
the ordinary leaden bulla was attached by silken 
cords. It was in this form that many important 
pronouncements were given to the world during 
the 13th and 14th cents., more particularly the 
manifestos of Boniface Till., e,g, Ausculta fili 

and the Unam sanctam which provoked so much 
resistance from their appeal to the authority of 
‘ the two swords ’ and the consequent claim to far- 
reaching authority in temporal matters. As the 
initial words themselves of the bull Ausculta Jil% 
directed to Philip iv. of France, would suffice to 
show, many of these utterances were still letters 
in form and addressed to individuals, but in their 
scope they appealed to Christendom at large. 

In Innocent lii.’s days some of these quasi’’ 
political documents took the form of ‘ privileges.’ 
This was the case with the bull in which Innocent 
accepted and ratified the surrender by which king 
J ohn made England a fief of the Holy See. But 
after the 14th cent, this more elaborate form of 
instrument—* consistorial bulls,’ as they were 
called, from the fact that the attestations of the 
Cardinal Bishops, Cardinal Priests, and Cardinal 
Deacons were given in one of those assemblies 
of Cardinals in council with the Pope, known 
as ‘ Consistories ’ — became very unusual. It was 
confined, in fact, to concessions which called for 
special solemnity, to bulls of canonization, and 
to a tew important constitutions such as the hull 
of Julius II. (18th July 1511), convoking the Fifth 
Lateran Council, or the confirmation of the Council 
of Trent by Pius iv. 126 th Jan. 1564). By excep- 


tion the bull conferring on Henry Vlll. the title of 
‘Defender of the Faith’ was made out in con- 
sistorial form and sealed with a golden bulla ; but 
even such a document as the condemnation of the 
Pragmatic Sanction on 19th Dec. 1516, though 
decided upon in the Lateran Council itself, was 
executed in an ordinary bull ; and it may in 
general be assumed that from the 14th cent, 
onwards, when the term ‘ bull ’ is used (as, for 
example, the ‘bull of demarcation of Alexander 
VI.’ determining the respective limits of the Portu- 
guese and Spanish possessions in the Indies ; the 
‘ dispensation bull ’ for the marriage of Henry vili. 
with his brother’s widow ; or the bull of Pius v. 
deposing Queen Elizabeth, etc.), the instrument 
so designated observed the following forms which 
for clearness’ sake it will be well to recapitulate : 

(1) The document begins with the Pope’s name and * servus 
servorum Dei’ followed by a perpetuity clause or, less com- 
monly in the case of a bull addressed to an individual, by the 
name of the addressee and salutation. Thus in the former case 
we have : ‘Leo episcopus, servus servorum Dei, ad perpetuam 
rei memoriam’; or, in the latter: ‘Leo episcopus, servus 
servorum Dei, dilecto fiho suo N. salutem et apostohcam bene- 
dictionem.'--(2) Tf-o r’af corK” '.t the end of 

the whole, takes ^ ■ . *./ ...i - • i O'dej ‘ turn Romae 

apud S. Petirnm ;r to. a.iu') ! . Doininicae 

MDCXX, quinto Kal. Man, pontihcatus uostri anno qumto.’— (3) 
To this was appended, by strings of silk or hemp, the bulla 
beanng the head^, of SS. Peter and Paul, and on the other side 
the name of the reigning Pope. — (4) The document was en- 
grossed upon thick parchment, m an archaic hand, which, after 
the modern Roman style of writing came into use, became 
very aitificial and ungraceful, and was known as scrUtura 
bollaUca. During the 17th cent, this writing and its contrac- 
tions became so unfamiliar that it was customary to issue a 
tra7issumptum, or copy in ordinary handwriting, along with the 
official document.— (5) After the substance of the bull, and 
before the dating clause, we commonly find inserted certain 
imprecatory clauses: ‘Nulli ergo,’ etc., and ‘Si quis autem, 
etc., though this rule was not invariable. It may be well to set 
down the precise form which these clauses ordinarily take : 
‘Nulli ergo omnmo hominum liceat hanc paginain no«trae con- 
cessionis mfnngere vel ei ausu temerario cor't.ia.jre. Si qma 
autem hoc attemptare presumpserit, indignationem omnipo- 
tentis Dei et beatorum Petri et Pauli, apostolorum ejiis, se 
noverib incursurum.’ Sometimes these imprecatory clauses 
are further followed by directions as to the execution and pub- 
lication of the bull, or again by clauses of derogation, begin- 
ning: ‘Non obstanbibus constitutiombus et ordmationibus 
apostolicis, privilegiia quoque et mdulbis,’ etc. 

Some of the distinctions here indicated, notably 
the presence or omission of the imprecatory clauses, 
correspond with a distinction in the bulls them- 
selves, which in the 13th and subsequent centuries 
are commonly classified as either tituh or manda- 
mmta. The tituli were for the most part acts of 
grace (indulqentia&), concessions of privileges, con- 
firmations, decisions of points of doctrine or law, 
etc. On the other hand, the mandammta repre- 
sented the ordinary correspondence of the Holy 
See. They were orders of the Pope, commissions 
to conduct an inquiry or to reform abuses, letters 
written to communicate some important intelli- 
gence, or to invite the co-operation of temporal 
sovereigns, or to prescribe a line of conduct for 
clergy or laity. Their tenor nearly always includes 
the formula ‘ per apostolica scripta mandamus,’ or 
‘ precipiendo mandamus ’—a phrase for which the 
words ‘rogamus,’ ‘ exhortamur,’ ‘monemus’ are 
sometimes substituted. Of these two classes the 
tituli, though of less interest to the student of 
history, were the more solemn in form, the impre- 
catory clauses being rarely omitted. The writing 
was elegant, and carefully executed according to 
certain strict rules, while the bulla was attadied 
with cords of red and yellow silk. On the other 
hand, the mandammta showed both in substance 
and form that they were intended to serve a more 
temporary purpose. The writing was in a more 
flowing hand, less ornate and less carefully exe- 
cuted, the imprecatory clauses were generally 
omitted, and the bulla was attached with cords of 
hemp. Throughout we recognize the tendency to 
simplify and to make the issue of bulls, especially 
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those of an administrative nature, more expedi- I 
tious. But though the formalities observed in <3 
the preparation of a mandamentum of the 14th t 
cent, fell far short of what was needed for a t 
consistorial bull, still even in the former the en- J 
dorsements of the various officials of the chancery, 1 
mostly entered upon the jplica^ or fold of the i 
parchment, show that it must have passed through i 
a large number of different liMids—ahhreviatores, i 
Bcriptores, registratores^ and finally the department ^ 
of the hullatores^ who affixed the seal (see Baum- i 

f arten, Aus Kanzlei und Kammer^ Freiburg, 1907). i 
lo wonder we find that under the pontificate of i 
Eugenius IV. (1431) a new form of Papal letter of i 
a more summary kind was instituted by the Holy i 
See, and that henceforth this was commonly em- \ 
ployed in all matters requiring despatch. 

This was known as a ‘brief,’ and it soon almost 
entirely took the place of the earlier mandamentum* 

A brief was a document written upon fine vellum, 
and sealed, not with a leaden hulla^ but with a 
wax seal bearing the imprint of the ‘ Fisherman’s 
ring.’ It was written in a fine cursive Roman 
hand, and at the head occurs simply the Pope’s 
name standing by itself thus ; 

Eugenius pp. ml. 

Immediately below this, the Pope greets the 
addressee in the vocative, according to his rank 
and condition, e,g* ‘ Dilecte fill,’ or ‘ Carissime in 
Christo filij’or ‘Yenerabilis pater in Domino,’ etc,, 
with the salutation ‘ salutem et apostolicam bene- 
dictionem.’ In constitutions of a more solemn and 
permanent character we often find, instead of this 
greeting, the formula, also already long familiar 
in bulls, ‘ ad perpetuam rei memoriam.’ Another 
distinctive feature of briefs is the final clause 
expressing the date. It almost invariably takes 
this form : ‘ Datum Romae apud Sanctum Petrum, 
sub annulo Piscatoris, die IX Novenibris MDXCll 
pont. nri. anno primo.’ In contradistinction to 
the dating of bulls, which generally, though not 
invariably, at any rate down to the pontificate 
of Innocent XII., is to be referred to the years of 
the Incarnation, beginning 25th March, the years 
are here to be understood as those of the Nativity. 
Beneath the date the name of the Cardinal Secretary 
of Briefs is usually written as an attestation of 
authenticity. 

With regard to the form of instrument chosen, 
let us note that this has little to do with the 
importance or binding force of any Papal pro- 
nouncement. The decretals, upon which the 
fabric of Canon Law was largely Built up, almost 
invariably took the form of lesser bulls, i.e. simple 
letters or mandamenta. The first known Bulla 
in Coena Domini, containing the ‘ Reserved Cases ’ 
of the Holy See, issued by Urban v. in 1364, was 
a mandamentum* No doubt there was at times 
a very natural wish to impart some extraneous 
solemnity to documents of dogmatic importance. 
For example, the constitution of Benedict xil., 
beginning ‘Benedictus Deus’ (29th Jan. 1336)— 
which decides a controversy regarding the Beatific 
Vision, and contains the notable formula, ‘ Hac in 
perpetuum valitura constitutione auctoritate apos- 
tolica definimus’ — was issued as a titulus with 
imprecatory clauses. The dispensation for the 
marriage of Henry Vlll. with his brother’s widow 
was drawn up first in great haste, and secretly 
transmitted to Spain as a brief, while it was after- 
wards more publicly expedited as a bull ; but the 
brief, its authenticity once admitted, was^ of just 
the same force as the bull. So again, Benedict xiv.. 


Litteras Encyclicas et alia huiusmodi,’ making no 
distinction between the authority attaching to 
these different instruments. So, in more modem 
times, the Society of Jesus, suppressed by Clement 
XIV. with a brief, was restored by Pius Vll. in a 
bull ; while Leo xili. used a bull to re-establish 
the Catholic hierarchy in Scotland, though Pius ix. , 
twenty-eight years before, had issued only a brief 
to effect the same purpose in England. The seal 
with the ‘ Fisherman’s ring,’ which is the distinctive 
mark of the brief, was formerly always impressed 
upon red wax within a loop formed by a twisted 
strip of parchment, and arranged in such a way 
that the seal served at the same time to close and 
secure the folded sheet of vellum to which it was 
affixed. The ‘ Fisherman’s ring ’ is mentioned in 
1265 as used by the Pope to authenticate Mb 
private correspondence, and is probably much 
older. The earliest existing impression is said to 
have been discovered in the treasury of the Sancta 
Sanctorum at the Lateran. It belongs to the time of 
Nicholas iii. (1277-1280), and represents St. Peter 
fishing with a rod and line ; but the identification 
seems somewhat doubtful. In the later examples 
St. Peter is represented in a boat drawing in the 
net. 

In quite modern times some notable modifications 
have taken place in the rules of the Papal chancery 
regarding tne issue of bulls and briefs. Since 1842 
the impression of the ‘ Fisherman’s ring ’ upon red 
wax attached to briefs has mven way to a stamp 
in red ink bearing the same device, in the case of 
bulls, the scrittura boUatica engrossed upon great 
sheets of parchment has for ordinary purposes been 
discarded— this took place at the beginning of the 
pontificate of Leo xllI. in 1878— and the document 
is now written in the same legible Roman hand 
which is used for briefs, while the leaden bulla has 
given way in most cases to a stamp in red ink that 
can more conveniently be sent by post. It is likely 
also that the complicated formalities, which till 
quite lately attended the ordinary expedition of 
bulls by the via di cancelleria, will be much 
simplified in consequence of the recent re-organiza* 
tion of the Roman Curia. 

Other Apostolic Letters*— A b a further conse- 
quence of the delays and complications attending 
the issue of bulls, another new kind of instrument 
came into use at the end of the 15th cent, under 
Innocent VIII. It was a species of brief known as 
a motu proprio, and it was without any authenti- 
I eating seal. As its name imports, it professed to 
; be a document issued by the Pontiff of his own 
I initiative, without any instance being made to 
; him by interested parties. The documents of this 
' class, which continued to be very common during 
} the 16th cent., closely resembled briefs in their 
5 general features, but there are differences in the 
j manner of dating, and, of course, there is no 
mention of the ‘Fisherman’s ring.’ On the other 
’ hand, the words ‘motu proprio’ are always mtro- 

- duced, and occur not uncommonly as the initial 
5 words of the document. For the most part these 
L motu proprios were concerned with the a dministra- 

- tion, ecclesiastical or civil, of the city of Rome and 
i the government of the Papal States, and, in contrast 
^ to the more formal bulls and briefs, were frequently 
r couched in Italian. From the insistence which 
7 their form seemed to lay upon the Papal initiative, 

- they were regarded by foreigngovernments, notably 

B by that of France, with disfavour, and tr^ted as 
b an encroachment upon the liberties of the Gallican 

’ ^ In more modern times, the Roman Pontiffs, when 






Constitutiones, videlicet Bullas, et aliqua Brevia; 
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" encyclical.’ As the term imports, this is in form 
a circular letter intended to he passed on from one 
to another of a group of persons, hut in practice it 
is a letter addressed to all the bishops in communion 
with the Holy See, or at least to all the bishops of 
a single district or province. The term ^ encyclical 
letter ’ has been in use from an early date, but it 
was not commonly adopted for Papal documents 
before the 18th century. Since then it has come 
increasingly into favour, and Pius IX., Leo Xlli., 
and Pius x. have issued numerous and very lengthy 
encyclicals, dealing not only with dogmatic ques- 
tions, but also with problems that are primarily 
social and ethical in their scope. One of the most 
famous of these encyclicals was that of Pius ix., 
Quanta cura (8th Dec. 1864), of which the main 
purport was to condemn the principles of Natural- 
ism {iM the exclusion of religion from the govern- 
ment of human society), to denounce Socialism 
and Communism, and to vindicate the sacred 
rights of family life ; but it is perhaps principally 
remembered on account of the ' Syllabus ’ of con- 
demned errors which was published along with it. 
Leo XIII., again, published a long and very remark- 
able series of encyclicals, dealing with a number of 
modern questions, e,g. the encyclical Immutabilis 
(21st Apr. 1878), on the evils of the times ; Arcanum 
dimnae mpientiac (10th Peb. 1880), on Christian 
marriage and family life ; Diuturnum illud (29th 
June 1881), on the origin of civil authority; 
Immortale Dei (1st Nov. 1885), on the Christian 
constitution of States ; Libertas praestantissimum 
{20th June 1881), on true liberty ; Berum mvarum 
{16th Majr 1891), on the Labour question; and 
Satis cognitum (29bh June 1896), on religious unity. 
Most of these utterances have been collected and 
translated, e.g, by J. Wynne in The Great Ency- 
clical Letters of Leo XIII. (New York, 1903), and by 
W, Eyre, The Pope and the People (London, 1897). 

The present Pope, Pius X., has also shown special 
favour for this form of manifesto, and many of his 
instructions have taken this shape : e.y. his first 
letter to the clergy and faithful of France, 
Vehement er nos (11th Feb. 1906) ; and the con- 
demnation of Modernism, Pascendi dominici gregis 
(8th Sept. 1907), with very many others. In form 
an encyclical is simply a letter, which in its 
inscriptio mentions the ' Patriarchs, Primates, 
Archbishops, Bishops, and other local Ordinaries,’ 
and concludes with the Apostolic blessing and a 
simple date including the year of the pontificate. 
The Pope’s name ‘ Pius PP. x.’ appears at the foot. 
It is generally held by Catholic theologians that 
the mere fact of an encyclical being addressed to 
the whole of Christendom does not constitute it 
an ex cathedra pronouncement, even if it deals 
\vith dogmatic matters. The degree in which the 
infallible magisterium of the Papacy is involved 
must be judged from the terms used in the docu- 
ment itself, and from attendant circumstances. 
This question is discussed with some fullness in 
Chonpin, Valeur et decisions doctrinales et dis- 
ciplinaires du Saint-SUge (Paris, 1908). 

Another form of Papal utterance which calls for 
notice is the ‘allocution,’ which is an address 
delivered by the Pontiff to the Cardinals assembled 
in secret consistory. This address is sometimes 
printed and published by order of the Pope, who 
chooses this way of making known his judgment 
or wishes with regard to questions, often semi- 
political, which are of pressing importance. But, of 
course, this pronouncement isnot a Papal letter, and 
cannot even in a wider sense be classed as a bull. 

The remaining words, which are used to describe 
documents emanating from the Papal chancery, 
are of a general character, and for the most part 
rather loosely used. For example, almost any kind 
of instrument may he described as a ‘rescript,’ 


but strictly the term should be limited to some 
form of answer to an application addressed to the 
Holy See. Such answers in early times often 
began with the words, ‘ Signilicavit nobis dilectus 
films,’ and ended with the foimula, ‘Deus t© 
incolumem servet.’ Another very general word 
is ‘constitution,’ and this may be correctly applied 
to any written act whicii determines some question 
submitted, or lays down a rule to be followed. 

With reference to the collection of Papal hulls and letters, it 
is to be noted that all the extant editions of the Bullanum 
so far as regards ineditevai documents, are of a 
very unsatisfactory chaiacter. The JBtUlanum liomanum was 
originally nothing but a private compilation, first formed by 
one Laertius Cherubini at the end of the 16th century. Its 
purpose was to print certain Papal constitutions which had 
been issued since the formation of the Qor'pm Juris Canonid, 
and which, though of great impoitance to students of law, 
were not accessible in any collected form. Naturally such a 
work did not concern itself much with the Papal letters of 
remote ages. It was the recent utterances which were im- 
portant for the compiler's purpose. The various editions which 
tollowed greatly enlarged the collection and brought it up to 
date ; but evenm the scholarly work of Cocquehnea, who edited 
J'L ''U .r B /” '/-r ' 1 . in m 32 volumes, 

17 , ji d u L '(■ ! nni 'isi- r eagre gleanings 
r.rs p:* • 1-n :!i ‘'nai ULyrsis-'.'u: dii.i'g the first 1600 

; t .1 »<)i . 0 ’■ »!.’ . '■ o: ; 'i.t -t faib. li\,ters the reader 

must be referred to Constant, Epistolae Pmtificuin Romanorwm 
(extending to the year 440), and to Thiele's continuation (which 
brought the collection down to 653), but, most conveniently, to 
the already mentioned Regesta of Jaffe-Lowenfeld with the 
continuation by Potthast (which covers the whole period from 
the beginning to the 14th century). Special attention has, of 
course, been paid to certain isolated pontificates of importance. 
For example, the letters of St. Gregory the Great have been 
edited with great care in the quarto senes of the MGH, by 
P, Ewald and L. Hartmann, while the Papal letters to Charle- 
magne and Louis the Pious have been studied by Carl Hampe, 
a> 0 o in the MGU, Again, under the title of Italia Poiitifma, 
a most thorough piece of work has been undertaken bj- 
P. F. Kehr m calendaring the ‘privileges' and other Papal 
documents connected with the churches of Italy. Further, we 
must note that the pontificate of Innocent iii., from which time 
onward, as stated above, the Papal Regesta are preserved, 
marks a period of much fuller knowledge. The Regesta of 
Innocent ni. and of Ilonorius in., in part, have been pub- 
lished in the Patrology of Migne, while that of Hononus m. 
has subsequently been re-edited. None, however, of these 
Papal Regesta seems to contain copies of all the bulls issued 
during any ard c'^usequently the fact that any 

document itn* : i g lU •.’■.e f . i- register is no sufficient proof 
of its spuriousness it is probable that for such registration, 
constituting, as it did, an additional safeguard of authenticity 
m case of dispute, a fee was demanded, and that registration 
was denied to those who were unwilling to pay the fee. During 
recent j ears a great effort fins been made to publish the Regesta 
of the lemammg i’ope-} of the 13th qiid following centuries. 
The chief work has been done by the l5cole Fran^aise de Bomc 
with results which may be thus summarized ; 

R 'ges*a Iv 

Benedict xi. (i./ .J-i;:.') ( (, (*i du * 1 vol. 

Nicholas TV. 1 '.d 1. -p' , vols, 

Honoriusiv. (JJr.> IJ.'-i) co .'-1. L*‘ . I oi. 

Regesta in progress. 

Gregory ix. (1227-X241), ed. L. Auvray; 3 vola. (two com- 
pleted). 

Innocent w. (1243-1264), ed. E. Berger ; 4 vols. (three com- 
pleted). 

Alexander rv. (1264-1261), ed. Bourel de la Ronci^jre and 
others ; 2 vols. (one nearly complete). 

Urban rv. (1261-1264), ed. J. Guiraud ; 4 vols. (three com- 
pleted). 

Clement rv. (1266-1268), ed. E. Jordan ; 1 vol. (nearly com- 
plete). 

Gregory x. and John xxi. (1271-1277), ed. J. Guiraud and 
L. Cadier ; 1 vol. (nearly complete). 

Nicholas ni. (1277-1280), ed. J. Gay ; 1 vol. (begun). 

Martin iv. (1281-1285), ed. ? ; 1 vol. (begun) 

Boniface Viii. (1294-1303), ed. G. Digard, M. Faucon, A-Thomas ; 
3 vols. (1 vol. complete). 

Besides these, the Ecole Fran^aise de Borne has undertaken 
the publication of the letters of the Avignon Popes w'hich have 
reference to French affairs. Amongst these considerable pro- 
gress has been made with the letters of John xxii. (1316-1334) 
and Benedict xn. (1334-1342). Further, the Ecole Beige de Rome 
has recently begun the publication of the Regesta of Clement 
vn under the editorship of Dorn U. Berlibre. 

As regards England in particular, an important undertaking 
has been for some time m progress under the general title of 
A Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers r dating to Great 
Britain and Ireland. This work, begun by the late W. H. 
Bliss and continued by J. A, Twemlowq has now extended to 
nine volumes, bringing the record down to the middle of the 
16th cent., and it provides short summaries in English of all 
documents in the Roman Regesta which have any reference to 
the British Isles. 
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Arnonpt other isolated efforts may be mentioned the 
^ j ® J^tion of the Regesta of Clement v. (1305-1314), 
^^®^’&®orother’s incomplete calendar of the bulls 
documents of Leo x.^ At a much earlier period, 
librarian of the Vatican, published, chiefly from 
the 22efl'6sia, lpge numbers of Papal bulls, etc., dealing with 
yarmus countries of Europe— the British Isles, Hungary, Poland. 
Lithuania, etc., among the number. Special Bullaria, chiefly 
collections of privileges, to which formerly the name Mare Mag- 
nwm was often applied, have also been published for most of the 

ErreatRensnOnsOrrlpra an/! -n 


upon a survey of the local circumstancea and the 
strong set of the stream in the Parliamentarv 

direction : ‘ It seems scarcely likely that he would 

tmnk ms way to independent conclusions so wide 
apart from those of his neighbours, break through 
all the carefully kept lines of the Parliamenta^ 
forces ... and join the Koyalist army with the 
king (Life, p. 49). Bunyan owed much to his 
first wife. She r estorfid flo h i m f L o ci m r.i ^ 


LiTEaATURE.~Regarded as a branch of the science of 
Liploraatics, the subject of Papal bulls and briefs possesses 
an abundant literature. A very large number of spurious 
documents of this kind have always been in existence, and the 
detection of these has exercised the acumen of scholars from 
quite an early period. ^ Naturally the Popes themselves have at 
various tmies prohibited the fabrication of Papal letters and 
privileges/ under the severest spiritual penalties : and many 
references to the subject will be found among the bulls of such 
Pontiffs as Alexander in. and Innocent iii. The foundations of 
the true science of diplomatic criticism were laid in Mabillon’s 
great work, Ve Re Diplomatica (1681-1704), and this was further 
developed and systematized a little later by his fellow Bene- 
dictines, DomToustain and Dom Tassin, in their Rfouveau 
irawe ae Diplomatique, in six volumes quarto. For a com- 
pendious modern introduction to the subject, the reader may 
most conveniently be referred to A. Giry, Manuel de Diplo- 
matiq'm (V&,ns, 1894), and to the section on Papal diplomatics 
contributed by Schmitz-Kallenberg to H. Meister’s (Drundriss 
aer (jeschichtsmssenschaft (Leipzig, 1906, vol. i pp. 172-230), 
both of which works contain ample bibliographies. Besides 
the treatises mentioned m the course of the foregomg article, 
wecial reference should be made to H. Bresslau^s Eandbuch 
gr Urkundenlehre, still, unfortunately, incomplete ; to Pflugk- 
Harttung’s great collection of facsimiles, Specimina Selecta 
Chartarum Pontifimm Romanorum (3 vols., Stuttgart, 1887)* 
Jo books and papers by P. Kehr, Tangl, Diekamp’ 
Miihlbacher, and others. Many of these contributions have 
appeared in the Mittheil. des Institute f. OsterreicJis Geechichts- 
forschung, or in the Gottingen Nachnchten (Phil. -hist. Olasse). 
The newly founded ArcMvJur Urkundenforschung, edited by 
Brandi, also contains some most valuable work of this kind. 
For the practical working of the Papal chancery, the Practica 
Cancellanae Apostolicae, edited by Schmitz ■ Kallenberg 
(Munich, 1904) ; the work of Baumgarten, Aus Kanzlei und 
Rammer (Freiburg, 1907) ; and that of E. von Ottenthal, 
Regul^ Oaneellariae Apostolicae (Innsbruck, 1888), are of 
great importance. Good work of the same Mnd has also been 
done by French scholars, notably M. Ldopold Delisle and the 
Comte de Mas Latrie. 

From the legal point of view, all the larger treatises which 
touch on the sources of the Canon Law devote a certain amount 
of space to the question of Papal bulls and letters. It will be 
sufficient to mention here (besides the great works of Phillips 
Hmschius, von Scherer, and Weraz): Maassen, Gesch. der 
Quellen und Lit. d. can. Rechts, i. (1870) ; J. F. von Schulte, 
Qesch. der Quellen u. Lit. des can, Rechts, 3 vols. (1876-80) ; 
A. Tardif, Histoire des sources du droit canonique (1887); 
C. Mirbt, Quellen zur Gesch. des Papsttums und des rom. 
Kathohzimm (1901). Much useful information about the 
building up of Roman Case Law will be found in F. W. Mait- 
land’s Roman Canon Law in the Church of England (1898). 
The Catholic standpoint regarding the pronouncements of such 
mediaeval Popes as Gregory vii., Innocent iii., and Boniface vm. 
may be gathered from Hergenrother’s Catholic Church and 
Christian State (Eng. tr., Lond. 1876)— a work which grew out 
of the ‘ Janus’ controversy ; or, better, from the various articles 
in the Staatslexikon (Herder, Freiburg), edited by Bruder and 
Bachem, the 3rd ed. of which is now in course of publication. 

Herbert Thurston. 


BUNYAN.— I. Life.— John Bunyan, the great- 
est of allegorists, and also the greatest exponent 
of the Puritan doctrine in popular form, was bom 
at Elstow near Bedford in 1628, and died in London 
in 1688. His life thus covered the troubled period 
of the Civil War, the Commonwealth, and the 
Kestoration, and ended on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion. His origin was humble,— * low and in- 
considerable,’ he calls it,— his father being a tinker 
or itinerant brazier. He himself adopted the same 
trade. He learned to read and write, ‘ according 
to the rate of other poor men’s children,’ but his 
small stock of education was quickly lost. He 
seems to have had a somewhat nervous and morbid 
childhood, disturbed bj dreams and fears. About 
1645, when he was still but a lad, he served as a 
soldier. He himself does not say on which side he 
was enrolled, and his biographers have either 
followed their own fancy in the matter or have 
been content to regard the point as undecided. 
But probably Dr. Brown’s carefully considered 
verdict would not now be disputed, based as it is 


he had lost by disuse ; and she brought to him his 
first impressions of practical religion. They were 
very poor,— ‘not having so much household stuff 
as a dish or a spoon betwixt us both,’— but she 
brought with her two little books. The titles of 
these are noteworthy. They are seeds of a harvest. 
One was The Plctine Mau^s Path-way to Heaven, 
Wherein every rmn may clearly see, whether he shall 
he saved or damned, by Arthur Dent. The other 
was Lewis Bayly’s well-known book, The Practice 
of Pietie, directing a Christian how to walke that 
he mav please God. These little books must have 
left a deep mark upon the young man’s mind. The 
former is written entirely in dialogue form. The 
latter, though somewhat heavy and common-place 
as a whole, has near its close a long ‘ colloquie ’ 
between Christ and the soul, so simple, tender, and 
beautiful that Bunyan himself might almost have 
written it.* We have possibly here the germ of 
his love for dialogue, both in allegory and in 
preaching. 

After his marriage there came a period of 
spiritual upheaval lasting about foui’ years, and 
recorded with wonderful power and skill in his 
Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners (1666). 
This book is the key to all his other writings : it 
is his experience compressed ; the other books are 
his experience writ large, for in his case, as in that 
of St. Paul, doctrine and experience are in con- 
tinual contact. No summary can do justice to 
the vi\ddness of this great little autobiography; 
and this period of his life, when his soul was m 
the throes of birth, can be suitably described only 
in his own words. It was a period of many 
difficulties about such matters as election, the day 
of grace, the sin against the Holy Ghost ; of many 
sacrifices— one game and pleasure after another 
being given up iu the hope of finding peace ; of 
many unsatisfied yearnings and aspirations,— ‘ Oh 1 
how I now loved those words that spake of a 
Christian’s calling ! as when the Lord said to one, 
Follow me ; and to another. Come after me : and 
oh, thought I, that he would say so to me too : how 
gladly would I run after him ! ’ It was a period of 
s>vift alternations of feeling, ranging from moments 
of an ecstatic joy— which lasted all too short a 
time, and was quickly caught up again, like Peter’s 
sheet, to heaven— to moods of morbid self-torture, 
as when voices seemed to tempt him to sell Christ 
and he persuaded himself that he had sold his 
Saviour, t He himself admits that there was 
something distraught and unbalanced in his 
condition at this time : ‘ This is the man that hath 
his dwelling among the tombs with the dead ; that 

* * . . . Soule : Lord, wherefore wouldest thou be lift up 
upon a Crosse? Ghnst i That I might lift thee up with me to 
heaven, S. : Lord, why wouldest thou have thine armes nayled 
abroad? C . ; That I might embrace thee more lovingly, my 
sweet soule. S. : Lord, wherefore was thy side opened with 
a Speare ? C . : That thou mightest have a way to come nearer 
my heart. S. : Lord, wherefore wouldst thou be buried? C. : 
That thy sinnes might never rise up in ludgement against 
thee. . .’ 

t Of. the * Meditation upon Peep of Day ’ from A Book for Boys 
and Girls : 

‘ I oft, though it be peep of day, don’t know 
Whether ’tis Night, whether ’tis Day or no. 

I fancy that 1 see a little light ; 

But cannot yet distinguish day from night. 

I hope, I doubt, but steady yet I be not, 

I am not at a point, the Sun I see not. 

Thus ’tis with such, who Grace but now possest, 

They know not yet, if they are curst or blest * 
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is always crying out and cutting himself with 
stones.’ But the essence of his case did not lie in 
its niorhid extremes, hut in a genuine conviction 
of sin which was the Divine preparation for the 
comfort of the Cross. Gradually he found his way 
to peace, the two chief influences being Luther^s 
commentary upon Galatians ^ — ‘most fit for a 
wounded conscience,’ — and the ministry of John 
Gifiord, This man had formerly been a loose liver 
and an officer in the Royalist army, then a physician 
in Bedford ; finally from 1650, being now a changed 
man, he became the pastor of the newly formed 
Nonconformist congregation in Bedford. He was 
doubtless the prototype of ‘ Evangelist ’ ; he helped I 
Bunyan the pilgrim towards the wicket gate and ' 
the shining light, and received him into the 
fellowship of the congregation in 1653. From that 
year until 1660 the congregation met in St. John’s 
Church at Bedford, for the experiment of a 
comprehensive national Church was being tried 
under Cromwell, and Gifford had been presented 
to the living of St. John’s. 

In 1655, Bunyan removed from Elstow to 
Bedford. In the same year he lost his first wife, 
and was also called by his brethren to open his 
lips as a preacher : ‘ They desired me, and that 
with much earnestness, that I would he willing at 
sometimes to take in hand, in one of the meetings, 
to speak a word of exhortation unto them.’ His 
message proved immediately acceptable: people 
came by hundreds to hear him ; during the period 
of tolerance he preached more than once even in 
parish churches.^ But the Restoration brought the 
Act of Uniformity. Even as early as March 1658 
there had been trouble. The minutes of the 
Bedford church mention a meeting ‘ for counsaile 
what to doe with respect to the indictment against 
bro : Bunyan at ye Assizes for preaching at Eaton.’ 
Nothing seems to have come of that, but 1660 
brought his arrest and the beginning of his im- 
prisonment. There has been much uncertainty as 
to the number and places of his incarcerations, 
but once more Dr. Brown’s careful weighing of 
evidence must decide the matter, reinforced as it 
has been by the discovery of the actual warrant of 
arrest for his second and shorter imprisonment in 
the end of 1675. The first imprisonment was in 
the County Gaol at Bedford, and lasted for twelve 
years, with a break in the middle, and with a 
considerable amount of liberty at times, varied 
with periods of greater strictness. He made tagged 
laces for liis own support j wrote Grace Abounding 
and several other hooks ; and preached in the 
gaol, and occasionally outside it. The second was 
in the Town Gaol on Bedford Bridge : it lasted six 
months, and produced the first part of The Pilgrim^ $ 
Progress. When the first imprisonment drew to a 
close, the prisoner found new and enlarged service 
waiting for him. The following appears in the 
records of the Bedford church for 21st Jan. 1672 : 

‘After mucli seeking God by prayer and sober conference 
formerly had, the Congregation did at this meeting with joynt 
consent (sigmfyed by solemne lifting up of their hands) call 
forth and appoint our brother John Bunyan to the pastorall 
oj05ce or eldership. And he, accepting thereof, gave up himself 
to serve Christ and his Church in that charge ; and received of 
the Elders the right hand of fellowship.* 

An orchard was purchased, and a barn that 
stood upon it was converted into a meeting-place, 
which was the home of the congregation until long 
after Bunyan’s death. 

^ From this point onwards his fame as a preacher, 
aided by his growing popularity as a writer, spread 
far and wide. He became Imown as ‘Bishop 
Bunyan,’ and travelled in many directions through 
England. He was often in London, where crowds 
would gather to hear him even at 7 o’clock in the 
morning. Some of the secrets of his success as 
a preacher may he guessed from his printed 


sermons, even though these in their revised and 
enlarged form may differ somewhat from the 
spoken word. He used strong and simple language, 
—his whole mind being saturated with the English 
Bible. He spoke with intense conviction, especially 
at first, upon the guilt and power of sin : ‘ I preached 
what I felt, what I smartingly did feel. ... I 
went myself in chains to preach to them in chains, 
and carried that fire in my own conscience that I 
persuaded them to be aw^are of.’ Later lie gave 
more emphasis to ‘Jesus Christ in all His offices, 
relations, and benefits,’ and ‘the mystery of the 
union of Christ’; but still, he says, ‘I preached 
what I saw and felt.’ There must have been a 
strongly dramatic element in his preaching, as in 
his enlargement of St. Peter’s words, ‘Repent 
every one of you,’ in The Jerusalem Sinner Saved : 

‘ Oh^mior : But I was one of them that plotted to take away 
his life. May I be saved by him? PeUT\ Every one of you. 
O67- : But I was one of them that bare false witness against 
him Is there grace for me? Peter: For every one of you. 
ObJ. : But I was one of them that cried out, Crucify him, crucify 
him; and desired that Barabbas the murderer might live, 
rather than him. What will become of me, think you ? Peter : 
I am to preach repentance and remission of sins to every one of 
you, says Peter. . . Oh 1 what a blessed Bverp one of you is 
here 1 ’ 

And his message must have been full of a limit- 
less pity and tenderness, the true spirit of an 
evangelist, the spirit of the Christ whose mercy he 
had tasted for himself. John Owen is said to have 
remarked to Charles ii. that he would gladly give 
up all his learning for the tinker’s power of reach- 
ing the heart, and it is very evident that one of 
Banyan’s secrets of reaching the heart was just 
his intense compassion. ‘ Maik Rutherford,’ him- 
self no mean stylist, selects the following passage 
from The Heavenly Footman as unmatched in its 
simple eloquence : 

‘ To encourage thee a little farther, set to the work, and when 
thou hast run thyself down weary, then the Lord Jesus will 
take thee up and carry thee. Is not this enough to make any 
poor soul begin his race ? Thou perhaps cryest, 0 but I am 
feeble, I am lame, etc. ; well, but Christ hath a bosom ; consider, 
therefore, when thou hast run thyself down weary, he will put 
thee in his bosom. He shall gather the lambs with his arms, and 
carry them in his bosom, and shall gently lead those that are 
with young. This is the way that fathers take to encourage 
their children, saying : Bun, sweet babe, while thou art weary, 
and then I will take thee up and carry thee. He will gather 
his lambs with his arms and carry them in his bosom ; when 
they are weary, they shall ride.' 

There is more than eloquence in such a passage : 
there is the tenderness of a true shepherd of souls. 

In addition to his Avide-spread work as pi each er 
and evangelist, Bunyan played a not unimportant 
part in the earlier history of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, as an advocate of open communion. The 
church of which he was pastor had been founded 
upon a broad basis : 

‘ The principle upon which they thus entered into fellowship 
one with another, and upon which they did afterwards receive 
those that were added to their body and fellowship, was faith 
in Christ and holiness of life without respect to this or that 
circumstance or opinion in outward and circumstantiall things ‘ 

So runs the old church record, and both Gifford 
and Bunyan seem to have been in sympathy with 
the basis. Dr, BroA\Ti says that, though Gifford is 
often called a Baptist, there is no evidence to prove 
him such; ^and though Bunyan was himself 
baptized by immersion m the Ouse, he Avas draAvn 
into controversy with some of the stricter Baptists 
who found fault Avith him for his principle of open 
communion. The substance of his treatise, Differ- 
ences in Judgment about Water Baptism no bar to 
Communion (1673), and of various other pamphlets 
and passages, amounts to this— that the point is 
one for the judgment of the individual, and that 
the Church dare not reject those Avho are true 
believers, whatever their opinion on this point. 
‘ Christ, not baptism, is the way to the sheepfold. 
. . . Baptism also may be abused, and is, when 
more is laid upon it by us than is commanded by 
God.’ He gives us his OAvn preference and practice 
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in a phrase in The Heavenly Footman^ when, after 
bidding his readers beware of Quakers, Ranters, 
Freewillers, he adds, ‘ Also do not have too much 
company with some Anabaptists, though I go 
under that name myself.’ It is a little surprising 
to lind that one who bore the name ‘ Anabaptist ’ 
should have two of his children christened after 
his own immersion — one at Elstow in 1654 and one 
at St. Cuthbert’s, Bedford, in 1672. Can it mean 
that neither Bunyan’s first wife, nor his second, 
whom he married in 1660 and who proved herself 
during his tribulation to be a woman of some 
courage and character, shared his personal view, 
and that he did not care enough about the matter 
to insist upon his own preference ? 

2 . Works. — According to the list given by 
Dr. Brown, based upon that of Bunyan’s friend, 
Charles Doe, Biinyan produced in all 60 works, 
one for each year of his life. But this includes 
such items as A Map of Salvation, and various 
tracts and poetical pieces of small bulk, as well as 
the longer controversial, evangelistic, and allegori- 
cal works. Grace Abounding is referred to above. 
Of the others, apart from the tlnee greatest, the 
most noteworthy are ; Some Gospel -Truths opened, 
interesting now chiefly as Bunyan’s first hook, 
published in 1656, a fiery protest against Quaker 
Mysticism, clear in its" style and orderly in its 
arrangement, but giving a hint only in an 
occasional phrase of the greater riches that -were 
to come ; the various books, such as Come^ and 
Welcome to Jesus Christ, The Jerusalem Sinner 
Saved, and The Heavenly Footman, which preserve 
for us the style and substance of Bunyan^s actual 
preaching; his Catechism, Instructions for the 
Ignorant ; and A Book for Boys^ and Girls, or 
Countru Bhimes for Children. This last is quaint 
and valuable in itself, and is perhaps the fons et 
origo of a slender but sparkling literary stream 
which has bowed intermittently^ through the 
generations, and has not yet spent itself— -witness 
The Child's Garden of Verses. ^ Probably the 
modern child, accustomed to the skilful and dainty 
catering of R, L, Stevenson and others, would 
count Bunyan’s verses, except in one or two cases, 
somewhat heavy and didactic. Yet to the boys 
and girls of the 17th cent, these ‘rhimes’^ may 
have been almost as much of a relief and joy as 
R. L. S. and Edward Lear to the happier children 
of the later 19th century. 

Bunyan’s poetry has been severely criticized. It may be 
admitted that in verse he seldom found his liberty, and that his 
more extended poems are doggerel. Yet in this region Bunyan 
is better worth knowing than the critics would have us believe. 
Many of his verses are at least melodious, pithy, and memorable. 
And something is to be said for the poetic quality of the man 
who wrote the song of the Shepherd Boy, and these lines CTjjcm 
the Swallow : 

* This pretty Bird, Oh 1 how she flies and sings I 

But could she do so if she had not Wings ? 

Her Wings bespeak my Faith, her Songs my Peace ; 

When I believe and sing, my Doubtings cease.’ 

The first part of The Pilgrim's Progress was 
published in 1678, the second part about seven years 
later. The book was an immediate and amazing 
success. Three editions of the first part were sold 
in a year, and in the second and third of these the 
original scheme was wisely added to — Worldly 
Wiseman, Mr. By-end’s relations, and Giant 
Despair’s wife being among these happy after- 
thoughts. In Bunyan’s lifetime 100,000 copies 
were sold. It is the greatest of allegories, ^ It is 
the fine flower of Puritan theology and experience. 
It may be called the first great English novel. 
‘John Bunyan may pass for the father of our 
novelists,’ says Hallam. Into it, with a pen that 
had found freedom and mastery, he put all his 
marvellous powers of observation : the man who 
has given us Mr. Talkative and Mr, Fearing went 
about the world with his eyes and ears open. Into 


it he also put all his own experience, so rich in 
sorrows and in joys. The temptation is strong to 
suggest originals for the allegorical scenes and 
personages, W as Elstow Abbey the House Beauti- 
ful, and was the Slough of Despond suggested by 
the miry fields near Bunyan’s birthplace? Was 
Judge Jeffreys or Sir John Kelynge the original of 
Judge Hate-good? Was Faithful’s voice, over- 
heard in the valley, the voice of Martin Luther? 
And was Christiana Bunyan’s second wife and 
Mercy his first? These things are better left 
vague. But we touch the real source of the whole 
matter when we study Bunyan’s own experience. 
Here, e.g., is the original of the Slough of Despond 
m Grace Abounding : ‘ I would in these days, often 
in my greatest agonies, even flounce towards the 
promise, as the horses do towards sound ground, 
that yet stick in the mire.’ There have been very 
varying judgments as to the value of the second 
part of The Pilgrim's Progress. Its geographical 
interest is, of course, less than that of the first, 
because the story leads the reader along a familiar 
path ; and the dialogue is in places weaker. But 
Mr. Fronde’s severe disparagement is entirely 
misleading, if only because of the extraordinary 
richness of the second part as a book of character. 
Mr. Brisk, Mr. Honest, Greatheart, Mercy Mr. 
Fearing, Madam Bubble, and the rest are inimit- 
able and immortal. But, indeed, criticism of The 
Pilgrim's Progress, if it be based on sympathy, 
soon loses itself in affection. Sir Walter Scott 
speaks for the multitude of Bunyan’s readers when 
he says : 

* John Bunyan’s parable must be dear to many, as to us, from 
the recollection that in youth they were endued with permission 
to peruse it at times when all studies of a nature merely enter- 
taining were prohibited ’ {Quart. jRe'o., Oct. 18S0).* 

No Other hook except the Bible so unites the hearts 
of young and old, learned and simple, the lover of 
beauty and the lover of sanctity. 

In The Life and Death of Mr. Badman^ published 
in 1680, Bunyan made an attempt to tell the 
opposite story, and describe a pilgrimage from bad 
to worse. The attempt is not very successful. It 
is retarded by being cast in dialogue form through- 
out; it is weighted with amazing anecdotes, which, 
however interesting from their iriere incredibility, 
distract attention from the main story; it loses 
itself in tedious discussions, e.g., on the difference 
between cursing and swearing. But the pen that 
created the Pilgrim had not lost all its cunning. 
There are many passages acute in observation and 
happy in expression, like the phrase about Mr. 
Badman’s ‘mournful, sugared letters’ to his 
creditors ; and the hook is full of Bunyau’s keen 
observation and knowledge of life ; ‘ I think I may 
truly say that, to the best of my remembrance, all 
the 'things that I here discourse of, I mean as to 
matters of fact, have been acted upon the stage of 
this world, even many times before mine eyes.’ 
And the hook has value still p a picture of the 
rougher and uglier side of English life in Bunyan’s 
time. Perhaps the author’s artistic restraint is 
never more finely exhibited than in giving Mr. 
Badman a quiet and peaceable deathbed. 

In The Holy War (1682) Bunyan rose again 
almost to his own loftiest level, and created another 
allegory second only to The Pilgrim's Progress. 
The task in this case was more difficult. Theugh 
there is more Biblical foundation for the figure of a 
war than for that of a pilgrimage, the former is less 
easy to draw out into a connected story. Defects 
and inconsistencies are easily observable, e.g., 
Mansoul seems now the soul of a man, now the 
soul of humanity. It is dangerous also to bring 

* Of. Macaulay in his Essay on ‘ John Bunj^an ’ : ‘ That 
wonderful book! while it obtains admiration from the most 
fastidious critics, is loved by those who are too simple to 
admire it.' 
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the Persons of the Trinity into action and dialogue. 
But if there be defects in construction, there is not 
a weak page in the actual writing, and the style 
throughout seems mysteriously to take on a quality 
kindred to its theme — something of the strength 
of a rampart, something of the sound of a trumpet. 
Once moie observation and experience are manifest 
continually. Bunyan^s soldiering serves him well 
in his battle scenes. His heart remembers how 
this sort of thing is done: the evolutions of 
Emmanuel’s army, ^ the handling of their arms and 
managing of their weapons of war, were marvel- 
lously taking to Mansoul and me.’ The new 
modelling of Mansoul is a reflexion of the changes 
that were compulsorily brought about in the civic 
arrangements of towns like Bedford as Common- 
wealth or Monarchy got the upper hand. The 
setting up of a ministry in Mansoul is also full of 
echoes of times when the ecclesiastical foundations 
were unsettled, and contending ideals enjoyed 
alternate periods of supremacy. Bunyan hanales 
all this with exhaustless skill and ingenuity : e.^., 
there is a whole analysis of persecution, clear and 
complete, packed into one corner of the plot. 
When the Bloodmen were taken, they were had 
before the Prince, and 

‘ he found them to be of three several counties, thoucrh they all 
came out of one land. One sort of them came out of Blindman- 
shire, and they were such as did igrioiantly what they did. 
Another sort of them came out of Blindzealshire, and they did 
superstitiously what they did. The third sort of them came out 
of the town of Malice, in the county of Envy, and they did what 
they did out of spite and implacableness.’ 

In the scheme of this allegory, there is naturally 
less room for character-drawing than in the other, 
yet who can forget that deaf and angry man, old 
Mr. Prejudice, or the darling of Diaholus, Captain 
Anything? Moreover, in the dealings between 
Emmanuel and Mansoul there appears, as in all 
Bunyan ever wrote, his passionate love for his 
Lord, and the Lord’s love and pity for his sinful 
but aspiring servants. 

3 . Place and influence. — Banyan’s influence was 
immediate and enormous, not in his own denomina- 
tion only, not in his own country only. The 
Pilgrim's Progress was translated into Welsh in 
1688, into Dutch in 1682, into German in 1703, into 
French in 1685. Banyan’s empire has grown steadily 
with the passing generations, mainly through this 
his best known book : perhaps the best criterion 
of its extent to-day is the fact that in the summer 
of 1909 the Religious Tract Society announces 
versions in 112 different languages and dialects. 
Even such an edition as that produced by J. M. 
Neale in 1853, with insertions and alterations in 
the worst possible taste, designed to make the 
book teach a different scheme of doctrine from 
that of its author, is a proof of Banyan’s wide 
sovereignty and of the appeal he makes to minds 
oi many different types. In addition to the quali- 
ties alluded to incidentally above — his pictorial 
style, uniting the young and the old ; his strong, 
simple, Biblical English, uniting the educated and 
the unlearned ; his knowledge of life ; his faithful- 
ness to his own deep experience ; his historical 
osition as onr great exponent of Puritanism at its 
est — the following may be mentioned as among 
the secrets of an influence so wide and enduring : 

(a) Banyan’s real originality * This quality 

* Hallam, * that nig:gard of applause,’ has this : * His success 
in a line of composition like the spiritual romance or allegory, 
which seems to have been frigid and unreadable in the few 
instances where it had been attempted, is doubtless enhanced by 
his want of all learning and his low station in life. He was 
therefore rarely, if ever, an imitator ; he was never enchained by 
rules. Bunyan possessed in a remarkable degree the power of 
representation ; his inventive faculty was considerable, but the 
other IS his distinguishing excellence. He saw, and makes us 
see, what he describes ; he is circumstantial without prolixity, 
and, in the variety and frequent change of his incidents, never 
loses sight of the unity of his allegorical fable ’ (Lit. History^ 
iv. 3S1). 


may be claimed for him even apart from the ques- 
tion of borrowed materials. Shakespeare can be 
original even wlien he is working over the story of 
some old chronicler : resurrection can be so managed 
as to be equivalent to creation. Much ingenuity, 
however, has been expended on the attempt to find 
a source for the Pilgrim-stoir. Guillaume de 
Guileville’s Le Ptlerinage de Vliomme in Lydgate’s 
version ; Bernard’s The Isle of Man^ or the Legal 
Proceedings in Manshii'e against Sin ; and otner 
existing allegories or romances liave been suggested 
as the source of Bimyan’s inspiration ; or it is 
alleged that he found his seed-thought, say, in 
The Plaine Man’s Path^way, or in the letter of an 
Italian martyr in Foxe’s Booke of Martyrs, which 
says, ‘ I will travel up to the New Jerusalem. . . . 
Behold, I have entered already on my journey.’ 
Probably Bunyan gathered seed- thoughts every- 
where, and plagiarized prodigiously from the open 
book of life. But the question of his literary 
originality is very carefully examined in the preface 
to Furnivall’s edition of Lydgate’s de Guileville, 
and the wise conclusion reached is this : * In one 
Book alone, the Bible, supplemented by Banyan’s 
own experience, we may trace all the influences 
necessary for the production of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ 

(d) His practical sagacity and ethical force. 
Bunyan the evangelist does not altogether hide 
Bunyan the moralist : the two are one. ‘ He 
was securely weighted with unshifting ballast, 
the ballast of common sense.’ The story of Mr. 
Badman’s fraudulent bankruptcy shows how Bun- 
yan had an eye for the insincerities and corruptions 
of the commercial world. Some of his counsels 
are startlingly close to modern problems of com- 
mercial morality : ‘ Art thou a seller and do 
things grow cheap ? Set not thv hand to help or 
hold them up higher. Art thou a buyer and 
do things grow dear? Use no cunning or de- 
ceitful language to pull them down.’ There is 
no thought more characteristic of Bunyan, in spite 
of his lurid pictures of the agonies of the lost, tiian 
this — that sin is hell ; sin is the worm ; sin is the 
fire ; it would be better to be sinless in hell than to 
he a sinner in heaven. 

(c) His broad and genial humanity. This shows 
itself in many ways,— not least in nis kindly and 
hearty humour, — his portraits, such as those of 
Mr. Brisk, Talkative, Sir Having Greedy, Chris- 
tiana and her comiades dancing over the fate of 
Giant Despair, his skill in inventing amusing and 
delightful names, and his way of poking fun at those 
whom he would gently rebuke. Still more strik- 
ingly does his breadth of humanity come out in his 
whole management of the Pilgrim’s story. There 
are so few ecclesiastical waymarks that one would 
never guess the author’s own position, and when 
Giant Pope is omitted the book can he used with 
profit and!^ pleasure by Catholic readers. He avoids 
the temptation to which religious teachers of 
strongly marked experience often yield— the 
temptation to think that all others must walk 
in their footprints in order to he safe. This is 
finely brought out in the contrast between the ex- 
periences of Christian and Faithful in the first 
part, and in the room that is found in the second 
part for a rich variety of character and experi- 
ence. 

{d) The note of the Evangel. The most intimate 
and enduring secret of the hold that Bunyan has 
over multitudes of men is this, that he was so great 
a lover of men, and so passionately loyal to the 
supreme Lover of men. His friend Doe calls him 
* a great convert ’ ; and, because he was so great and 
so thorough a convert, he is a great exponent of 
the motives that have supreme converting power. 
Hence The Pilgrim’s Progress is, as Coleridge calls 
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Itj * Summa Theologiae Evangelicae,^ And, in spite 
of the many changes of standpoint and vocabulary ' 
since Bunyan’s day, he will still be for many 
generations to come the teacher and the friend of 
those who have no other explanation of their own 
deliverance than this : ‘ He hath given me rest by 
his sorrow and life by his death/ 

Literature.— The literature of this subject is now enormous 
Among the biographies, that by John Brown (London^ 1885 ; 
new ed. 1902) stands alone in its completeness, and in its 
wealth of extracts from histoiical sources such as the minutes 
of Bunyan’s church Among smaller b'ograpbies and critical 
studies there may be mentioned . ivla.caulay, ‘John 

Bunyan ’ (1831); J. A Fronde in the ‘ English Men of Letters’ 
series (1887); ‘Mark Rutherford' in the ‘Literary Lives’ 
senes (1905), lives by Southey (1831) and Canon Venables 
(1888); lectures by Dean Howson in ‘Companions for the 
Devout Life ’ (1877). and bv W. Robertson Nicollin the ‘ E\an- 
gehcal Succession ’ senes (1884). There la also a large hleraturs 


of exposition, devoted mainly to The Pilgrim's Progretis. In 
addition to the older books, such as Cheever (1844), there art 
Kerr Bain’s two volumes ou The People of the Pilgrimage (1887) 
— unique in their thoroughness and in the almost too great 
weight of learning they bring to their task. The lectiire-seruiona 
of A. Whyte (two volumes on The Pilgrim [1S93, 1894], one 
on The Roly War [1895], one on Grace Abound / ; ' it 

also the product of deep knowledge, sympathy, i ■ i , 
and have done much to create a new public for Bunyan A 
series of papers on The Piignm has recently been coninbutea 
by J. Kelman to The ExpotfU&ry Times (xvi. [1905] ff.) Among 
earlier fugitive pieces, Sir Walter Scott’s review of Southey’s 
Life in the Quarterly Review, Oct. 1830, is i^itf^re^tuiir, especi- 
allv for Its comparison and contrast betisecn liui.^\an and 
Spenser. The best vindication of Bunyan’s cr"jr^fi’’^v i<s that 
alluded to above, in 10 pp. of the introduction -o Li r.ii- u de 
Guileville. Bunyan’a Complete Works have been edited by G 
Off or and R. Philip, 3vols., London, 1853 (new ed 18G2); and 
I there are critical texts with notes and glossaries is.su ed by the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, and (the text alone) by the Oaiuondg,^ 
I Unuersity Press J. M E KOSS. 
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